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Mr. Badger, - - 1501, 1507, 1514 1 

Mr. Baldwin, - - : - 1512 || 

Mr. Barnwell, - — - ~ > 1587 || 

Mr. Berrien, 1488, 1498, 1499, 1509, 1510, | 

1518, 1522, 1524, 1528, 1530, 1531, 1532, || 
1538 

Mr. Butler, 1485. 1489. 1490, 1494, 1495, | 
1496, 1505, 1511. 1512, 1515, 1519. 1521 
Mr. Cass,1519, 1528, 1530, 1581, 1532, 1541 |) 
i 

} 


1541 
Mr. Dawson, - - 1485, 1507, 1508 
Mr.Dayton, - - - 1507, 1516 
Mr. Dickinson, - 1497, 1509, 1516 
Mr. Dodge, of lowa, - 1515 | 


Mr. Douglas, 1485, 1505, 1509, 1510, 1511, 
1513, 1514, 1515, 1516, 1517, 1518, 1519, 


| 
l} 
i 
1520, 1523 | 
Mr. Downs, - - 1496 | 
Mr. Ewing, _-  - 1513, 1597, 1538 | 
Mr. Foor 1485, 1487, 1491, 1494, 1496, |, 
1498, 1500, 1504, 1505, 1506, 1508, 1509, || 
1510, 1511, 1513, 15)4, 1515, 1517, 1518, 
1519, 1520, 1521, 1522, 1598 
i 


Mr. Hale, - 1495, 1496, 1505 
Hamlin, - 
Houston, - 1535, 1539, 1540, 1541 | 
Mangum, - - 1510, 1516 | 
Mason, 1488, 1489, 1490, 1505, 1506, | 
1506, 1509, 1516 | 
Pearce, - += 1486, 1487, 1488 | 
Pratt, - = %5< = 9534, 1515 | 
Rusk, - - = 1488, 1504, = 


Sebastian, - 15 13 | 
Soulé, 1506, 1508, 1512, 1513, 1514, 
1515, 1519, 1521, 1599 
Turney, g.-. +e 1510, 1519 | 
Underwood, - 1515, 1516, 4524 | 
Walker, © * 2 Se saan 
Winthrop, - 99 || 
Yulee, 1158, 1506, 1509, 1510, bid | 
es 1515, seas 1517 | 
remarks on protest of cer: 
tales tinnatees against the admission of, 


men 
Mr. Badger - = 41541, 1543, 1554 
“a 1544, 1382 1555 | 
Soeten, * - 1553 | 
* ¢ 1546, 1647, gO | 
Davis, of Mississipi, Ass sa 552, 1553 





Heunel - 1553 

1548 

Her: 1541, 1542, 1544, 1550, 1551 

orris, , 1556 

Pratt, 2th 1549, 1550, an 1552 
Souls, _ - 4556 | 

mz, * : - ‘1 1555 


House of Re 


| California, remarks on, _— 


Mr. Walker, - é 
Mr. Whitcomb, — 


1542, i548 
1553, 1554 





California and New Mexico, remarks in the 
tatives in regard to and 


on the President's message on the policy 
of = Admisigintion toe topare, by— 

r. Alston, - - - - 464 
Ashmun, - - - - - 396 
Averett, - - - - - 392 
Bay, - - o a - ~ 782 
Bayly, . - - - 1132 
Bennett, - - - - 63° 

Bingham, - - - - 72 
Bissell, - - - - ~ 295 
Bocock, - + + - 664 
Booth, - - - - - 655 
Bowie, - - - - ~ FU? 
Breck, - - - - 361 
Butler, of Pennsylvania, - - 759 
Butler, of Connecticut, - 303 
Cabell, of Florida, - - - 239 
Caldwell, of Kenvacky, - ~ 745 
Campbell, - - - - 1797 
Casey, - . - - - 307 
Chandler, - - - - - 357 
Clarke, - - - - ~ 562 
Cleveland, - - - - 508 
Cobb, of Alabama, . - ~ 646 
Coleock, - - - - 6384 
Conrad - - - - ~ 215 
Corwin - - - - - 433 
Crowell, - - - - - 690 
Daniel, - - - - 1315 
Dickey, - - ~ - = 752 
Dimmick, - - - - - 673 
Dieney, + + «+ -« 297 
Duer, - - - - 452 
Dunean, - - - - 769 
Dunham, - - - - - B36 
Durkee, - - - - + 738 
Ewing, - - - . - 450 
Featherston, - - - 258 
Fowler, - - - - ~ 254 
Gentry, - - - - ~ 832 
Gerry, - - - - - 607 
Giddings, - - - “ 1124 
Gorman, - - - - - 318 
Green, - - - - ~ 425 
Halil, - - - - ~ 248 
Hamilton, - - - - - 890 
Haralson, - - . - 1065 
Harris, of Tennessee, . ~ 443 
Harris, of Alabama - - - 778 
Harris, ofiilineis, = - . ~ 419 
oe . - - ~ 598 
He - - ~ . ~ 354 
Hille’ - - - - 1189 
Hoagland, - - - - - 662 
Holmes, - . oF °% 1279 
Houston, - - . - 1076 
Howard, « - - - - 772 
Hubbard, - + - - - 947 
Inge, Cir a bee - 102 
Jackson, of Georgia, - - - 668 
Johnson, of Tennessee, - - 665 
Johnson, of Kentucky, - - 456 
Johnson, of Arkansas, - - Zh: 
Jones, - - - - 1068 
Julian, - - - - ~ 573 
Keufman, - - - 936 
King, of Massachusetts, -  - 594 
King, John A., of New York, - 722 
Mann, of Massachusetts, - ~ 218 
Marshall, - - - - ~ 406 
McClernand, . - 696,943 
McLane, of "Maryland, ~ Q11,3116 
MeLean, of Kentucky, - - 712 
McMullen, - - 709 
McQueen, - - - - ~ 734 
Meacham, - - . - ~ 603 
Meade, . - - - - 70) 
Millson, - - - - 186,839 
Morehead, - - ~ ~ 496 
Morse, - - - eo @ GBT 
Morton, = - > ” Y lil 
Olds, - - mit ie - - 944 
Orr, s « = o ns ~ 543 
Parker, - - - - - 195 
eck, - - - - + 515 
Phelps, - - - . - 738 
Sass 2 oes 

ic “ - - -~ 4 
& Root, - - - - - 106 












st st MRI i TO 


California and New Mexico— Sar > ll Glan, Gaels; @ Genmeeren Michigans" ahaa eaierer Mace Cass, Lewis, a Senator from Michigan— are) Jeremiah, a Senator from Alaba. 


Mr. Ross, - remarks on the bill to admit California asa 
Sackett, State into the Union, 1512, 1528, 1530, 1531, 
Savage, 532, 1541 
Seddon, remarks on the protest of certain Senators 

Silvester, against the admission of California, 1543, 1549 

Spaulding, remarks on the fugitive slave bill, 1582, 1583, 

Sunly, 1593, 1623, 1624 

Stephens, of Georgias | See the seventh, remarks in the Senate on 

a of Pennsylvania, = bill providing for the taking of the, 

Taylor, . - + - — 

Theres, - Mir. Underwood, -* - -  ~- 560 

‘Thompson, of Mississippi, remarks in the House of Representatives in 

Thurman, 

Thurston, - 

Toombs, - 

Van Dyke 

Venable, . - 

Wallace, - 

Wellborn, - 


oopeaiee dh the Clay compromise bill in re- 
ply to Mr. Foote, - _- 585, 586, 587, 599 
remarks on the compromise bill, on the slave, 
territorial, and Texas boundary questions’ 854, 
861, 903, 905, 1391, 1404, 1405, 1439 
remarks on the bill to admit California as 9 
State into the Union, 1504, 1505, 1534, 154) 
remarks on the Texas boundary bill, 1568, 1569 
Clingman, Thomas L., a Representative from 
North Carolina— 
incidental remarks by, - —- 337, 341, 1779 
extracts from the speeches of, 171, 296, 731, 157 
Clarke, Charles E., a Representative tty 
New York, - - 1433, 1485 
remarks on the President’s , California mes- 
,on the slave question, and the ad- 
mission of California, - - - ~- 569 
remarks on the Galphin claim, = 939 
remarks on the bill establishing the honnd 
ary between Texas and New Mexico, 1973 
Clarke, John H., a Senator from Rhode 
Island, - - - 1333 
Clay, Henry, a Sonatiit frees Keivecky— 
incidental remarks by, 46, 50, 209, 638, 649, 


regard to the taking of the, by— 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, . 1244 
Mr. Strong, - - 1297 
: pag | I Chandler Joseph R., a Representative from 
157,1141 Pennsylvania— 
- 429 || incidental remarks by, - — - 133, 1294 
109,725 ! remarks on the President’s California mes- 
Williams, sage, on the admission of California, - 357 
Wilmot, - Chase, Salmon P., a Senator from Ohio, 80, 81, 
Winthrop, - 282, 1348, 1367, 1429 
extract from the memorial of the Seentore | remarks on the fugitive slave bill, - - 83 
and Representatives of, - . - remarks on Mr. Clay’s compromise, in fa- 
remarks against the admission of the Repre- | vor of union and fi cedom wakes com- 653, 
sentatives from, by— promise,' g \ tm - = 468 678, 816, 881, 882, 1139, 1251, 1340, 1433; 1693 
Mr. Venable, - - 1253 |} remarks on the comapromies bill on the Cali- extracts from the speeches of, 44, 113, 152, 233, 
California, remarks on Mr. McClernand’s bill fornia, slave, and territorial questions, 912, 449, 595, 628, 630, 678, 686, 744, 758, 864, 
relating to, by— 913, 915, 1157, 1435, 1446, 14479" 1456, 1066, 1099 
Mr.Meacham, - - - - = 603) 1480, 1481, 1483 remarks on his resolutions and bill of com- 
its constitution not adopted by a majority, 1168 || remarks on the bill to establish a territorial promise of the slave and territorial ques- 
General Riley's proclamations in, © - 1168 | government for New Mexico, 1557, 1558, tions, 115, 165, 209, 567, 612, 653, 654, 655, 
seal of the State and coat of arms of, 1168 1559, 1560, 1561 788, 789 
letters of Commodore ony concerning the remarks on the fugitive slave bill, 83, 468, 1585, —— of a personal character touching 
* movements in, - 1168 1587, 1588, 1589, 1619, 1620, 1621, 1622, Mr. Benton, - = ~ - - 866, 867 
California Convention, extwact from the de- 1623, 1628 extract from the remarks of, on the admis- 
bates in the, 651, 772, 955, 957, 965, 966, 967, remarks on the bill for the suppression of sion of Maine, concerning an equilibrium 
1133, 1159, 1161, 1163 the slave trade in Disteiet of Columbia, 1644 between the free and slave States, - 1164 
the shipping and tonnage of, - = - 1356 || Cherokee claims, - = - - 1334 remarks on the mileage question, 1342, 1343 
California, extracts from the a in, on the Cherokee Indians, remarks in the Senate on remarks on the Mexican indemnity bill, 
condition of affaira in, - 1525 the joint resolution expressing the opinion and concerning an alleged contract with 
letters in the New York Herald from San of the indebtedness of the United States Mr. Marks, on gent, for paying over the 
Francisco, in regard to the condition of, 1526 to the, by— indemnity, - 1379 
California, speeches in the Senate on the Mr. Atchison, - + 1336, 1337, 1338 remarks touching the improvement of the 
President’s message in relation to, by— Mr. Bell, «“s = + + + 1398 navigation of the Ohio river, - 1380, 1381 
Mr.-Hunter, - = - » is HS Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, - 1340 remarks on the compromise bill, in which 
MrSeward, - - «+ - = 260 Mr. Dawson, - 2 «= = 4340 the slave question, slave trade in the Dis- 
Mr. Turney, . eine ? OD Mr. Hunter, - - - + 1339, 1340 trict, and the territorial and California 
(See Judicial System—Collection Districts— Mr. Rusk, - ~- = 1336, 1338, 1339 questions are discussed, 1405 
Gold Mines in—Mines and Placers.) Mr. Sebastian, - 1334, 1337, 1339, 1340 || remarks in regard to Mr. Rhett and dis- 
Calvin, Samuel, a Representative from Penn- Chickasaw claim, Mr. Gem's i a in « union, in reply to Mr. Barnwell, - 1414 
sylvania— regard to the, - 1224 remarks on the compromise bill, on the 
“« remarks on the letters of Sir Henry L Bul- | Civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, re- California, slave, territorial, and Texas 
wer concerning reciprocity in trate, on marks in the House of Representatives on boundary questions, 567, 612, 653, 654, 655, 
the tariff of 1846, -  —- - 610 | the, by— 788, 789, 792, 793, 794, 797, 800, 852, 853, 
Campbell, Lewis D., a Representative: eae Mr. Casey, 854 ’ B55, 856, 861, 862, 865, 866, 867, 897, 
Ohio, 201, 214, 458, 945, 946, 1148, 1149, || . Duer, - 898, 899, 902, 90: 903, 911, 916, 922, 923, 929, 
1150 || . Ewing, 1090, 1092, 1093, 1095, 1097, 1100, 1101, 
remarks on the effects of slavery and free- . Giddings, ~ 1102, 1261, 1263, 1264, 1270, 1271, 1272, 
dom, on southern aggression, the pur- | . Haralson, - 1383, 1398, 1400, 1402, 1404, 1405, 1408, 
poses of the Union, &c., - - - 177 . Johnson, of Tonnes 1414, 1415, 1416, 1429, 1435, 1436, 1440, 
Capital, appropriation ‘for the extension of | . Jones, - 1441, 1442, 1444, 1449, 1456, 1458, 1459, 
the, oie eS 1350 | . Marshall, - 1465, 1473, 1479 
Cartter, "David K., Representative from Ohio— . McLane, of Maryland remarks on the bill to admit California as a 
ipcidental remarks’b - 259, 617, 978 | . McKissock, - State into the Union, 1486, 1487, 1489, 1490, 
1501 


remarks on the Galphin cla claim, - ~ 894 | . ° 
Casey, Joseph, a Representative from Penn- . 1112 remarks on the fugitive slave bill, 132, 567, 612 
sylvania— . Stephens, of. Georgia, - 1080 remarks on the bill for the suppression of 
rémarks on the President’s California mes- . Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 1106 the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
sage, on the slave question, - = - - 307 . Venable, - - - ~ ie bia, 1633, 1634, 1636, 1637, 1638, 1639, 1647, 
remarks on the protective aver and the diseussion in the Senaté on the, concerning 1664, 1665, 1672, 1673, 167 i 
iron and coal interests of nsylvania, 1084 the erection of certain custorn houses, 1346 || Cleveland, Chauncey F., a Representative 
Cass, Lewis, a Senator from Michigan, 89, 90, || Claims of the revolutionary officers of Vir- from necticuat— 
115, 270, 277, 1062, 1238, 1347, 1371, 1592, ginia, remarks in the House of Represent- remarks on the President’s California mes- 
1594 atives in defence of the, by— enge, on the California apa ore _ques- 
remarks on his proposition to suspend dip- Mr. Dunham, - - - = 1304 tions, - - 508 
lomatic relations with Austria, - - 54 Mr. Millson, be els « 1286 || Coastwise trade, remarks in 
remarks concerning territorial governments, Claims against the Government, reports in the Representatives" 
and on the constitationality and expedi- _ House of ntatives ae the con- ' 
ency of the Wilmot proviso, &e.,- - 58 pe of Interior in 
remarks on the Sarpreneee aa on the paying . - 1209, 1213, 1222 
slave question, = - -  -~ 654 defence of Mr ‘Gwin in a to the 
remarks in reply to 2ome ‘remarks of Mr. Chickasaw, - . ahah 1224 
Benton on the slave question, - - 803 remarks thereon by— _ 
resolution 8f, and remarks thereon, to pro- Mr. Brown, of Miss., in reply to Mr. 
hibit the exercise-of civil power by mili- es er Se ee oe 
tary officers.of the United "rates, 1024, 1034 Mr. Danham, Pee! PRS 1304 
remarks on the compromise bill, on the Mr. Millson, oy OS 1286 
aiave, California, territorial, and Texas Mr. Vinton on the reports - 1235 
boundary questions, 654, 803, 908, 1429, 1450, || Clemens, Jeremiah, a Senator from laba- 
2451, 1468 ma, -_ »+§ 587, 1497 
remarks on the bill to establish aterritorial remarks on the Vermont resolutions re- 
government for New Mexico, - 56) - Vating 4 slavery, - - - 
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= 
Coleock, William F.,a Representative from ° 
South Carolina— 
remarks on the President’s California mes- 
a © on the ware a Caliienin beni 


Celestion districts ead ports of entry, table 
showing the several, 
Collection districts in California, remarks in’ 
the Senate on the bill to create, by— 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, 1355, 1356, 
1357, 1358, 1360, 1361 


Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, . 1360 
Mr. Dawson, - - 1358 
Mr. Dickinson, - - 1357, 1359, 1361 
Mr. Frémont, - 1358 
Mr. Gwin, 1356, 1357, 1358, 1359, 1360, 
1361, 1362 

Mr. Hamlin, - - 1357, 1361, 1362 
Mr. Pratt, 1362 
Mr. Soulé, 1355, "1357, 1359, 1360, ee 
6: 

Mr. Walker, - - - 1357, 1362 
Mr. Winthrop, - - - 1358, 1359 


Colonization of the free blacks, circular to the 
Postmasters upon the subject of, - 1315 
Colton, Walter, debate in the Senate on the 
bill forthe reliefof, - - - , 1331 
Commissioner of Indian Afieito, annual re- 
portofthe, - + ae 
Committees of the House of Representatives, 
remarks concerning their construction, &c., 35, 


Compromise, Missouri, remarks concernin 
6,7. = 25 Gi 8 987, 988, 1057, 1165 
Compromise, remarks in the Senate on the 
resolutions of Mr. Clay for a, of the 
slave, California, and territorial ques- 


tions, by— 

Mr. Badger, - + + = = 382 
Mr. Berrien, - . - - - 202 
Mr. Butler, - - - - 284, 288 
Mr. Chase, . - - - - 468 
Mr. Clay, - = 115, 165, 209, oi 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, - 149, 286, 287 

Mr. Downs, - . . - - 165 
Mr.Hale, - .~ 3 Le 1054 
Mr. Houston; - - - . - 97 
Mr. Miller, - - - - - 310 
Mr. Rusk, - - - - - 233 
Mr. Walker, - - - 277, 289, 290 
Mr. Webster, - - - - 269 


remarks on Mr. Bell’s resolutions for a, of 
the om California, and terrivorial ques- 


— 
a win, - 


- - - - 414 
Mr Benton, - - - - - 446 
Mr. Dayton, - - - . - 435 
Mr. Underwood, - - ; 


Compromise bill, or the bill to admit Califor- 
nia, to establish territorial governments for 
Utah and New Mexico, and settle the 
boundary of Texas, 789, 852, "897, 952, 984, 
1088, 1137, 1154, 1173, 1246, 1258, 1382 
Compromise bill, remarks ‘in the Senate there- 
on, on the slave, California, territorial, 
and Texas boundary questions, by— 
Mr. Atchison, , 902, 903, 909, 91a, 
953, 1420, 1480, 1482, 1484 
Mr. Badger, 901, 904, 915, 921, 923, 924, 
952, 1095, 1435, 1479, 1480, 1481, 1482, 


1484 

Mr. Baldwin, 906, 907, 909, 911, 922, 
1154, 1431, 1444, "1446, 1461, 1472 

Mr. Barnwell, - - 990, 1414 
Mr. Bell, - - 1088 
Mr. Benton, 676, 853, 854, 864, 866, 879, 


928, 1262, 1263, 1265, 1272, 1420, 1422, 

1425, 1426, 1427, 142, 1429, 1430, 1431, 

1432, 1433, 1435, 1448, 1449, 1451, 1455, 

1456, 1457, 1458, 1461, 1476, 1481, 1484 

Mr. Berrien,” 794, 854, 855, 856, 873, 875, 
877, 878, 879, 897, 898, 899, 901, 902, 

911, 912, 914, 918, 919, 923, 928, 929, 

953, 954,958, 960, 1158, 1272, 1397, 1399, 

° 1400, 1401, 1403, 1404, 1405, 1417, — 


1420; 1421, 1498, 1435, 1456, 1457. 1 
Lech, 24nb, 1408 
1427, 1430, Leon sabe. 1408 2450 tat 
Be + S80 104, 856, 868, 900, 901, 
1273, 1383, 1392, 1398, 1400, 1408, 141 
1417, eee 1441.1 1453 
1458, 1466, 1467, 1484 


THE APPENDIX. 





a bill, remarks in the Senate there- 
on the slave, California, territorial, 





ps Texas questions, by— | 
Mr. Cass, 654,803, 908, 1429, 1450, | . 
{| 

Mr. Chase, 912, 913, 915, 1157, 1435, | 


1446, 1447, 1456, 1480, 1481, 1483 
Mr. Clay, 567, 612, 653, 654, 
789, 792, 793, 794, 797, 800,852, 853, 854, || 
855, 856, 861, 865, 866, 867, 897, | 
898, 899, 902. 903, 911, 916, 922, 923, 
929, 1090, 1092, 1093, 1095, 1097, 1100, | | 
1101, 1102, 1261, 1263, 1264, 1270, 1271, | 
1242, 1383, 1398, 1400, 1402, 1404, jas. 
1408, 1414, 1415, 1416, 1429, 1435, 1436, 
1440, 1441, 1442, 1444, 1449, 1456, 1458, | | 
1459, 1465, 1473, 1479 
Mr. Clemens, 585, 586, 587, 592, 854, 861, | | 
903, 905, 1391, 1404, 1405, 1483 || 
Mr. Cooper, 856, 872, 906, 1004, 1005, | 
1006, 1007 |) 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, 878, 879, || 
960, 1004, 1005, 1096, 1415, 1435, 1456 || 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, 787, 793, 794, || 
795, 796, 797, 853, 854, 914, 915, 916, 
917, 918, 919, 920, 921, 993, 994, 995, | 
996, 997, 1034, 1093, 1272, 1273, 1391, 





655, 788, 





1440, 1456, 1457, 1470, 1481, 1483, 1484 | | 
Mr. Dawson, 798, 799, 801, 862, 920, 953, || 





Vit 

Compromise bill, remarks in the Senate there- 

on, on the "slave, California, territorial, 

and Texas boundary questions, by— 

Mr. Seward, 860, 863, 906, 909, 910, 954, 
1021, 1429, 1437, 1442, 1444, 1445, 1456, 
1481, 1483 
Mr. Shields,, - 854, 855, 857, 858, 1475 
Mr. Smith, - - - 912, 913, a 
Mr. Soulé, * 630, 783, 902, 903, 904, 909, 
911, 960, 961, 964, 965, 1000, 1001, 1002, 
.1003, 1272, 1484 
593, 791, 858, 859, RE9, 864, 
1415, 1448, 1457, 1464, 1466, 1480 
Mr. Underwood, 899, 900, 901, 903, 921, 
922, 926, 927, 928, 928, 952, 953, 954, 
968, 995, 1099, 1100, 1265, 1266, 1405, 
1417, 1449, 1453, 1456, 1461, 1479, 1480 
Mr. Upham, - - 1014 
Mr. Walker, : 898, 1463, 1473, 1481 
Mr. Webster, 859, 861, 867, 877, 878, 898, 
899, 90], 922, 923, 968, 984, 1000, 1002, 
1003, weet 1007, 1266, 1273 
Mr. Winthrop es. 1483 
Mr. Yulee, 582, 583, 1137, 1383, 
1416, 1418, 1419, ass, 1476, 1480 


[This bill as it passed merely established a ter- 


Mr. Turney, 


|| ritorial government for Utah.]} 
1393, 1394, 1404, 1409, 1416, 1429, 1433. \| Con 


r, Harmon 8., a Representative from 
ew York— 


remarks onthe Galphinclaim,- - - 625 


1102, 1158, 1272, 1415, 1427, 1428, 1431, | Connecticut, resolutions of the Legislature of, 


1458, 1459, 1460, 1475, 1478, 1479, 1481, || | 


1483, 1484 | 
Mr. Dayton, 790, 810, 853, 866, 871, 375, 
877, 878, 902, 909, 928, 1408, 1420, 1434. 
1436, 1437, 1444, 1445,-1447, 1449, 1453 
Mr. Dickinson, - - 903, 1383, 1404 | 
Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, 910, 911, 1428, 1454 | 
Mr. Douglas, 792, 793, 848, 911, 953, 958, 
959, 960, 963, 964, 966, 1001, 1002, 1266, 
1396, 1432, 1433, 1458, 1459, 1479, 1481, | 
; 1432, 1483, 1484 | 
Mr. Downs, 636, 785, 786, 788, 795, 854, 
917, 918, 919, 1096, 1463, 1469, 1486 | 
Mr. Ewing, 
Mr. Foote, 579, 589, 593, 594, 785, 787, 789, 
793, 795, 796, 797, 853, 854, 858, 859, 
862, 863, 872, 873, 903, 905, 906, 911, | 
912, 913, 914, 915.916, 917,918, 919, 924, 
925, 927, 929, 953, 954, 987, 992, 993, 
994, 995, 996, 1093, 1095, 1096, 1098, 
1099, 1137, 1271, 1272, 1273, 1383, 1389, 
1391, 1392, 1393, 1394, 1395, 1397, 1402, 
1403, 1404, 1416, 1417, 1418, 1419, 1420, 


1429, 1434, 1435, 1441, 1444, 1446, 1447, | 


1452, 1453, 1454, 1455, 1456, 1457, 1463, 
1468, 1469, 1474, 1480, 1481, 1442, 1483, 


1484 

Mr. Hale, 
802, 858, 867, 871, 872, 873, 897, 898, 
899, 902, 903, 908, 911, 913, 914, 915, 
997, 1269, 1271, 1272, 1383. 1393, 1403, 
1404, 1414, 1415, 1419, 1420, 1421, 1429, 
1432, 1433, 1437, 1439, 1445, 144i, 1451, 
1452, 1453, 1456, 1460, 1461, 1469, 1479, 
1482, 1483, 1484 
Mr. Hamlin, 900, 901, 921, 1416. 1434, 
1435, 1456, 1484 


654, 797, 798, 799, 800, 801, | 


1453, 1455, 1460, 1472, 1484 | 


in regard to the power to admit new States 
into the Union, - - - 416 
|| Conrad, Charles M., a Representative from 
Louisiane— 
incidental remarks by, - 356, 396, 557, 626 
remarks on the establishment of territorial 
governments in California and New Mex- 
ico, - . . ~ 215 
remarks on the Galphin clain, - - 895 


Constitution of the United States, bill for the 


more effectual execction of the 3d clause 
of the 2d section of the. (Seo Fugitive 
Slaves.) 
Contested election, the Iowa, remarks in the 
i House of Representatives Of) by— 
Mr. Disney, - - - ~ 782 
Mr. Leffler, » - - - 818 
Continental Congress, articles signed by mem- 
bers of the, to restrict the slave trade and 
check slave - - - ~ 180 
Cook, Mr., of Hlinois, on the slave question, 1165 
Cooper, James, a Senator from Pennsylvania, 79, 
503, 584, 1515 
remarks on the compromise bill, on the 
| slave, Califo -ia, territorial, and Texas 
boundary questions, 856, 872, 906, 1004, 
1005, 1006, 1007 
remarks on the bill to establish a territorial 
government for New Mexico, - 1560 
remarks on the Texas boundary bill, = 1567, 
579, 1580 
| Corwin, Thomas, a Senator from Onto. 
remarks relative to the action of Ohio touch- 
ing fugitive slaves, - +. = . =<35 
Corwin, M. B.,a Representative from Ohio— 
remarks on the President’s California mes- 
sage, on the slave question, and ee ad-, 


1} 








Mr. Houston, 857, 865, 866, 1097, 1157, mission of California, - "493 
1261, 1265, 1438, 1462, 1478 || Crawford » "George W., his éoniduct indebes- 
Mr. Hanter, 905, 914, 915, 1272, 1382, gated, in connection with the Galphin 
1383, 1390, 1391, 1406, 1484 claim, oe ~ SAG 
Mr. King, 791, 854, 867, 879, 907, 908, || Crawford, George W., Secretary of War, hie 
914, 915, 1004, 1090, 1100, 1102, 1395, instructions to Lieutenant Colonel Mc- 
1404 Call in regard to the dispute between 
Mr. Mangum, 790, 791, 863, 1469, 1480 Texas and New Mexico, - 1 
- Mr. Mason, 649, 816, 925, 927, 954, 1090, || Crittenden’s opinion on the propriety of e. 
1406, 1408, 1433, 1434, 1435, 1440, 1456, Government paying interest, 
1472, 1483; 1484 || Crowell, John, a Representative from Ohio, 310 
Mr. paar eh Be 909, 1459 remarks on the President’s California mi: s- 
Mr. N 905, 1395, 1463 sage, on the slave and California ques- 
Mr. ieee, 928, 1473, 1474, 1476, 1479, tions, + - 
1480 -Houses, ccaetds in the Senate on 
Mr. Phelps, - oa et 1465, 1482 propositions for constructing certain, by—- 
Mr. Pratt, 793, 898, 904 . 915, 916, 954, Mr. Badger, - - ~- 4947, 1349 
1436, 1444, 1445, 1446, 1456, ya 1466, Mr. Benton, - - 4346, 1347 
1467, 1481, 1482 Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, sheen 1349, 1351 
Mr. a 790, 791, 792, 796, 797, 813, Mr. Dickinson, - - 1347, 1350 
854, 855, 870, 872, 913, 923, 924, 927, Mr. Douglas, 1346, 1347, 1348, 1349, 1350 


929, 1099, 1100, 1154, 1157, 1258, 1266, 
1273, 1420, 1421, 1429, 1430, 1435, 1436, 
1437, 1440, 1442, 1447, 1448, 1452, 1456, 

_ 1459, 1461, 1474, 1481, 1484 

Mr. Sebastian, - 928, 1457, 1480, 1481 


Mr. Downs, 1346, 1347, 1348, 19m, Hoa 


Mr. Ewin wing, = 
Mr. Gwin, - ” 1346, 13948, 1350, 1351 
Mr. Hamilin, 1348, aoe 


Mr. Underwood, - - - 










D. 


Daniei, John R. J., a Representative from 
North Carolina— 
remarks on the Texas boundary bill and 
the slave question - 1315 
Davis, John, a Senator tom Massachusetts, =. 


remarks on the fugitive alave question, - 124 
remarks on the bill of comptomise, on the 
California, slave, and territorial questions, 879 
remarks on the ocean mail-steamer ser- 
vice, = * 1322, 1323, 1324, 1328, 1329 
remarks concerning on prrongde of books 
by the House, 1344 
velaie on the bill to establish collertion 
districts in California, 1355, 1356, 1357, 1358, 
1360, 1361 
remarks on the penpoction for a surwny of 
the Ohio river, - 1381 
remarke on the compromise bill, on the 
slave, California, territorial, end Texas 
boundary questions, 878, 879, 960, 1004, 1005, 
196, 1415, 1435, 1456 
remarks on the bill to admit California as a 
State intothe Union, - 3503, 1518, 1532 
remarks on the Texas boundary bill, 1568, 1578 
remarks on the fugitive slave bill, 124, 1625, 
1627, 1628 
remarks on the bill for the suppression of 
the slave aande in the District of Colum- 
bia, - Pick 1663, 1673 
Davis, Jefferson, a 5 Subator from Mississippi, 208, 
279, 280, 281, 282, 587, 818, 1055, 1167, 1248, 
1340, 1350, 1368, 1470, 1560, 1710 
remarks in reply to Mr. Houston, in regard 
to the Mississippi Convention, -  ~- 101 
remarks On the slave and territorial ques- 
tions, - - - 149, 286, 287, 288, 787 
remarks in defence of General Taylor, on 
the resolution of Mr. Cass in relatian to 
the exercise of civil power by the eilitary 
officers of the United States, - 
remarks on the bill for the relief of Walter 
Coltlon,-  - + + = = 1333 
remarks concerning the pacehage of books 
by the House, - . - 1345 
remarks on appropriations for certain cus- 
tom-houses, - - ~ 1348, 1349, 1351 
remarks on the bill to establish collection 
districts in California, - - 1360 
remarks on the bill providing for the work- 
ing and discovery of the gold mines and 
placers in California, 1364, 1371, 1372, 1373 
remarks on the Mexican indemnity bill, and 
the alleged contract with Mr, Marks for 
paying over the indemnity, - = - 1377 
remarks in nee toa survey of the Ohio 
river, - - - 3380, 1381, 1382 
. reniarks concerning his colleague, = - 1394 
remarks on the com ise bill, on the 
slave, territorial, California, and Texas 
boundary questions, 787, 793, 794, 795, 796, 
797, 853, 854, 914, $15, 916, 917, 918, 919, 
920, 921, 993, 994, 995, 996, 997, 1093, 1272, 
9 )773. 1391, 1393, 1394, 1404, 1409, 1416, 1429. 
1493, 1440, 1456, 1457, 1470, 1481, 1483, 1484 
remarks on the bill to admit California ue a 
State into the Union, 1504, 1509, 1513, 1516, 
. 1518, 1519, 1532, 1538, 1539, 1540, 1541 
remarks on the protest of certain Senators 
against the admission of California, 1551, 
1552, 1553 
remarks on the Texas boundary bill, 1575, acs 
remarks on the fugitive slave bill, 1588, 1613, 
‘ 1614, 1615, 1619, 1629 
remarks on the bill for the suppression of 
the slave trade in the shot of Colum- 
i ie 641, 1642, 1656, 1673 













































































































































































Dawaon, W Cia insanel from Geor- 
gia, * |, 281, 282, 4)9, 479, , 503, 539, 
54], 884, 1055, 1056, 1053, 1060, 061, 1643, 


1647, 1673 
remarks in Walker, o on the 
humanity o 


remarks on the course of Mr. Hale, 798, 801 
ale, >» a > 


vice, 1324, 
remarks on the Cherokee lain, i 


on the bligh eevee 
ar in tn ere , 
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Dawson, William C., a —s from Geor- 


remarks on the bill making provision for 
the working and discovery of the 
mines and placers in California, 

1367, 1368, 1371 

remarks on the compromise bill, on the 

slave, California, territorial, and Texas 
boundary questions, 798, 799, 801, 802, 920, 
953, 1102, 1158, $272, 1415, 1427, 1428, 1431, 
1458, 1459, 1460, 1475, 1478, 1479, 1481, 
1483, 1484 

* remarks on the bill to admit California as a 
State into the Union, - 1485, 1507, 1508 
remarks on the Texas boundary bill, - 1577 
remarks on the fugitive slave bill, - 1625 

Dayton, William L., a Senator from New 


Jersey— 
incidental remarks by, 123, 1239, 1240, 1348, 
. 1349, 1360, 1361, 1505 
remarks on Mr. Bell’s resolutions of com- 
promise and Mr. Foote’s proposition to 
refer to a committee of thirteen, on the 
slave and territorial questions, = - 
remarks on the bill of compromise, on Cal- 
ifornia and slave questions, - .- - 810 
remarks on the bill to extend the laws and 
judicial system of the United States to 
California, - - - 1351, 1252, 1353 
remarks, further, on the compromise bill, on 
the slave, California, territorial, and 'Tex- 
as boundary questions, 790, 811, 853, 866, 
871, 875, 877, 778, 902, 909, 928, 1408, 1420, 
1434, 1436, 1437, 1444, 1445, 1447, 1449, 


1453 
remarks on the bill to admit California as a 
Stateintothe Union, - - 1507, 1516 
remarks on the Texas boundary bill, 1567 
remarks on the fugitive slave bill, 435, 310, 
1582, 1583, 1585, 1589, 1590, 1594, 1600, 
1602, 1603, 1604, 1622, 1625, 1628 
remarks on the bill for the suppression of 
the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
ea oe) et 1642, 1643, 1644, 1647 
Defaulters, remarks in the House of Repre- 
sentauives concerning, - 
Defence, Northwestern, remarks in babe Hesse 
of Representatives on the fortification bill 
concerning om, _~ 


Mr. Buel, - ‘ - +978 
Deficiency appropriation bill. (See Appropri- 
ations.) 


De Tocqueville on Democracy, - 
Deseret, letiers of John W. Bernhiee! and 
Erastus Snow to Hon. Truman Smith in 
regard to climate, condition, &c., of, 
Detroit, the commercial 
Dickey, Jesse C., a 
Pennsylvania— . 
remarks on the President’s California mes- 
sage, on the one and California paw 
tions, ~ 752 
Dickinson, Denied S.,a Senator tom: New 
York, 80, 210, 1140, 1371, 1380, 1381, 1568, 
1706, 1710 
remarks on the ocean mail steamer service, 
and the post office appropriation bill, 1320, 
1322, 1323, 1324, 1325, 1326, 1327, 1328, 
1329, 1330, 1331 
remarks on the mileage question, 1342, 1346 
remarks concerning the purchase of books 
by the House, ~ 1342, 1343, 1344, 1345 
remarks on paopeepone to const: uct certain 
custom-houses, 1347, 1350 
remarks on the bill to entabliah: collection 
districts in California, - 1357, 1359, 1361 
pons on the Mexican indemmy, and in 
rd to the contract for its payment, 1373, 
remarks on the proposition for a survey of 
‘the Ohio, with the view to an eepprene- 
ment of its navigation, - ] 
remarks on the com re bill, on the pre 
and ‘Texas bou questions, 903, = 
remarks on the bill to admit California 3 a 
remarks on the fugitive slave bill, — - 
remarks on the bill to suppress th 
trade in the District of of Coluitbia, 


remarks eapoorning the dotons ” the com- 
| aT 
pieitiein tae” o on the ‘alave question, 


1183 
goveieet of, defended, 978 
presentative from 


1361, 1365, Diplomatic relations. 





Dimmick, Milo M., a Representative fi 
* Pennsyl vania— mtr 


remarks on the President’s California mes- 
sage, on the slave question, - - - 73 
Austria. 


Disney, David T. Representative fem Ohio 
incidental remarks y> - 83 
remarks on the President's California mes- 

sage, on the slave n, and the pow- 

ers of over the Territories, - 997 
extracts from his . . = 329, 401 
his report on the Galphin claim, - = - 55) 
remarks on the Iowa contested election, - 7x2 

District of Columbia, remarks in the Senate 

—. slavery and slave trade in the, 

7 


Mr. Baldwin, - - - - - 414 
Berrien, - - - - + 29 
hase, £ “ A - ™ 468 
Clay, -  - 120, 152, 209,567, 612 


Davis, of Mississippi, - - 


- 132 


Mason, - - © == 649 
Miller, . - - - - 310 
Smith, - - - - 1173 
Soulé, - . - - 630, 7&3 
Underwood, - - + 5% 


memorial of the municipal authorities of the, 
for the abolition of the slave trade in the, 1179 
[For further remarks concerning slavery, 
and the slave trade in the, see Compromise 
Bill— Fugitive Slave Bill. 
remarks in the House of Representatives, 
ee slavery and the slave trade in 
e,b 


Mr. Batler, aE eae eae, - + 159 
Cleveland, - - = 656) 
Duncan, - ~ - - ~- 769 
Harris, of Alabama, - - +-TB 
Hoagland, - - - - — = 6f2 
Julian, ~ - - - 573 
Johnson, of Tennceste, - - 669 
Silvester, - . - - - 759 
Van Dyke, - - - - - 32) 


[See Slave Question for further remarks in 
the House of Representatives, on slavery 
and slave trade in the.} 

remarks in the Senate on the bill to sup- 
press the slave trade inthe, - - 

Mr. Atchison, - - 
Mr. 


1630 
1643, 1644, 1673 
Badger, 1639, 1640, 1644, 1646, 1647, 
1665, 1666, 1671, 1673, 1674 

: Baldwin, - - 1640, 1642, 1645 
Mr. Bell, - - - - - 1667 
. Benton, - - 1666 
, Berrien, 1640, 1655, 1660, 1661, 1662 
. Butler, 1636, ‘1644, 1649, 1654, 1655, 
1657, 1662, 1663 

. Chase, - 1644 
-Clav, 1633, 1634, 1636, 1637, 1638, 
1639, 1647, 1664, 1665, 1672, 1673, 1674 
Mr. Davis, of Maes. ey - 1663, 1673 


” Mr. Dayis, of Miss., 1641, 1642, 3 
ory Ql 
Mr. Dayton, - 1642, 1643, 1644, 1674 
Mr. Dickinson, - - 1650, 1673 
= Dodge, of lowa, - - - = 
r. Douglas, = - - - 16 
Mr. Downs, - - 1634, 1635, 1657 
Mr. Ewing, 1639, 1652, 1662, 1667, 1669 
Mr. Foote, 1634, 1635, 1639, 1644, 1659 
1651, 1655 
Mr. Hale, - 1652, 1655, 1665, 1666 
Mr. Hamlin, - - - - 1647 
Mr. Hunter, - - - - 1631 
Mr. Mangum, - - 1643 
Mr. Masvn,~— - 1631, 1638, 1644, 1667 
Mr. - 1652, 1656 


Mr. Pearce, 1633, 1635, 1639, 1640, 1658 
Mr. Pratt, 1636, 1637, 1641, 1642, 1643, 
1633, sth a 


Mr. Rusk, . 
‘Mr, Seward, = - 1641, 1642, 1647, 1648 
pg oe - ime, ome) —, = 

- Turney, ” 
Whitcomb, 1673 
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—— 
Disunion. | (Ses debate under Protest.) | Dunham, Cyrus L..,« Representative from In- 
Dodge, Augustus C., a Senator from lowa, 2. 


} 
arks on the question, - 1343 | 
roaneirite concerning the purchase of books | 
by the House, - 1343, 1345 
remarks on the bill to provide for the work- 
ing ef the gold mines in California,” a 


i 


j 
remarks on the compromise bill, on the 
oe Coleres; and territorial ques- 
tio oe 910, 911, 1428, 1454 
com on the bill to admik California asa 
State into the Unie - 1515 |, 
remarks on the fugitive athive bill, - 1623 
remarks on the bill to suppress the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, - 
Douglas, Stephen A.,a Senator from Illinois, 152, 
968, 1436, 1497, 1532, 1580 
extracts from his speeches, . - 291, 1124 
remarks on the President’s California mee- 
sage, on the slave and ferrtoriel we 
tions, - - 364 
remarks in reply to Mr. Soulé “relative to 
the public lands of the United States in 
California, - - - - - 848 
remarks on the ocean wall-siediner service, 1330 
remarks concerning the purchase of books 
by the House, - - ~ - 1345 
remarks on propositions to construct ¢er- 
tain custom-houses, 1346, 1347, 1348, 1349, 
1350 
remarks on the compromise bill, on the 
slave, California, territorial, and Texas 
boundary questions, 772, 793, 848, 911, 953, 
958, 959, 960, 963, 964, 966, 1001, ‘002, 
1266, 1396, 1432, 1433, 1458, 1459, 1479, 
1481, 1482, 1483, 1484 
remarks on the bill to establish a territorial 
government for New Mexico, 1556, 1560 
remarks on the bill to admit California us a 
State into the Union, 1485, 1505, 1509, 1510, 
1511, 1513, 1514, 1515, 1516, 1517, 1518, 
1519, 1520, 1523 
remarks on the bill to suppress the slave 
irade in the District of Colambia, - 1664 
remarks concerning removals from office, 1044, 
1048 
Downs, Solomon W., a Senator from Louisi- | 








ana— 
incidental remarks by, - - 242,310, 779 
remarks on the compromise resolutions, on I, 
the slave and territorial questions, - _—- 165 
remarks on the bill of compromise of the 
slave and territorial questions, 636, 785, 786 
7 


extracts from his speeches, - - - 284 
remarks on the ocean mail-steamer service, 1325, 
1326, 1329, 1330, 1331 
remarks on propositions to construct cer- 
tain custom-houses, 1346, 1347, 1348, 1349, 
1350 
remarks on the bill ) rovide for working 
the gold mines in California, - 1371 
remarks on the “compromise bill, on the 
ao California, territorial, oa al Texas 
questions, 786, 788, 
795, 850. 91 917, 918, ‘sts 1096, 1463, crm 


remarks on the bill to admit California asa 
State into the Union, = - 1496 

remarks on the protest of certain Senators 
against the admission of California, 1544, 
1552, 1553 
remarks on the fugitive slave bill, -  - 636 

remarks on the bill to su the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, 1634, 1635, 
1657 

Duer, William, a tative from N 

+ » a Represen ew 
incidental remarks b - = 982, 1113 

remarks on the President's California mes- 

sage, on the slave and ntoreteeried ques- 
tions, - +» 452 
extracts from = bie s perches, - + +740 
remarks on in re- 
g jane boundary between Teen and, 
Duncan, James H., a hiprectanaiong' io 

Massachusetts— 


remarks on the President’s California. mes: 
sege, on the 
questions, 


} Durkee, Charles, a Representative ‘ftom Wis- 


E. 
1674 | Equilibrium between the slave and free States. \\ 


_ California and territorial 
- 769 





THE APPENDIX. 


incidental remarks by, - - - 1286 | 
remarks on the t’s California mes- i 
, oh the admission of Caeernis, and 


the slave question, . 836 | 
remarks on the conduct of the ‘Tate Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Ewing, in the | 
payment of certain ‘Vinghome and Indian | 
claims, - - 1304 || 


consin— 
remarks on the President’s California mes- 
sage, on the California and slave ques- 1 
tions,  - ee el 8 8 TB 
\| 
(See Balance.) 


| Elections—remarks in the House of Repre- | 


sentatives concerning the interference in, | 
by Federal office-holders, - - 1255 || 


| Elections. (See Contested Election. ) 
| Elisworth, Mr., of Connecticut, on slavery, 174, 


954 | 


_ Emancipation, its effects in the West Indies, 461 || 
| Evans, Alexander, a Representative from Ma- 


ryland, - . “ 


- 134, 305, 1031 


| Ewing, Thomas, Secretary of the Interior, 


reports of the committee of investigation 
on the conduct of, in the payment of cer- 
tain claims against the Government which 
had been previously rejected, 1209, 1213, 1222. 
Mr. Gwin’s defence of the payerent of the 


i} 
i} 
| 
} 


| 
| 


Chickasaw claim, - - - 1224 | 
Mr. Vinton’s remarks on the reporte, - 1234, 
Mr. A. G. Brown’s reply, - -  - 1282 || 
Mr. Millson, - ier ¢ ae 1286 || 
Mr. Dunham, - . 1304 | 

Ewing, Thomas, a Senator from Ohio, 1333,.1374, || 
1378, 1379 || 

remarks on prepositions for certain custom- 
houses, - - - 1349 ] 


remarks on the bill to extend the laws and 
judicial system of the United Siates to 
California, - “+ 
remarks on the bill providing for the dis- i} 
covery and working of the gold mines and | 
placers in California, 1362, 1363, 1364, 1365, || 
1366, 1368, 1371, 1372, 1373 | 
remarks in gee toa ourvey of the Ohio l} 
river, - 1380 || 
remarks on the compromise bill, on the 
California, slave, terri orial, and Texas 
boundary questions, 1453, 1455, 1460, 1472, || 
1484 
remarks on the bill to admit California as a 

State into the Union, - 1513, 1527, 1538 : 

remarks on the Texas boundary bill, 1562, 1563, 
1564, 1565, 1566, 1567, 1580 | 
remarks on the bill to suppress the slave 1 
trade in the District of Columbia, 1639, 1652, || 
1662, 1667, 1669 || 
Ewing, Andrew, a Representative from ‘Ten- \} 
nessee— \| 
| 


1} 
} 





remarks on the President’s California mes- 
sage, on the admission of California, and 
the slave question, - > os | © 450 | 
extracts from the speeches of, - os = 740} 
remarks on the President’s message in re- 
A ard to the boundary dispute between 
exas and New Mexico, - 1 
Expenditures of Government, remarks con- 
cerning the. (See Fi 


Expenses of collecting the revenue. (See Reve- 1 

nue.) i} 

| 

F, i 

aulkner, Bre. C.J, a x, oe slavery, 404 || 

Featherston, Winfield 8 presentative ! 

from ~ sorte. « sgl 
incidental remarks - 720 


Soo Sy cave tad oral p> 


- 258 | 
remarks on the Galphin Cae), - = 843) 
ext NGM GN Ublethes ct = 2; 133 || 
rate tee | 
Felch, Alpheus, ator from Mich 
remarks on the bill for working 
oe, ae 1368, 1370, a 
Fillmore, Millard, : 
rd we report of the 
Mocmar) Wasteliery on tas - 4} 


i 


! Finances of the Government— 
|| remarks in the House of Representatives 


touching the, by - - - - 127, 130 
Mr. Jones ‘068 


|| Fisher, Ellwood, "extracts from the pamphlet 


of, on the slave question, - 156 


| Fitch, Graham N. -» @ Representative from In- 


diana— 

remarks on the slave question, on the prop- 
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of the shipping = tonnage of California, 1356 
army, - - - - 412 
of representation, - - 472, ans, 756, 757 
of defalcations, - - - - 831 
of tonnage, ai on onto Pi, < - 930 
of manulactures, - . - - 1087 
of votes, - - - - - . 1169 
cost of territorial acquisitions, - 1175, 1176 


cost of the ocean mail-steamer service, 1294, 


1320, 1321 

cost of public printing, . - - 1318 

of government expenditures, - - 1321 

of collection districts, - . - 1355 
Steamers. (See Mail Steamers.) 


Stephens, Aiexander H., a Representative 


from Georgia— 
incidental remarks by, -  - 834, 844, 1170 
reme:ks in regard to the sca of the sev- 
enth census, - - - - 1244 
remarks on the President’s message on the 
boundary dispute between rome and 


New Mexico, - - 1080 


Stevens, Thaddeus, a Representative from 


Pennsylvania— 
remarks on slavery and the slave question, 14] 
remarks on the California question, on the 
President’s Californiamessage,  - 765 
extracts.from speech of, 406, 430, 445, 462, 706 
remarks on the civil and diplomatic appro- * 
partion bill, on the principles of the 


resident’s message in regrud to the dis- 
ted boundary eg exasand New  . 
exico, + - 1106 


Srory, Judge, the opinions of, 183, ee vial 











incidental remarks by, 1245 
remarks on the application of Hugh N. 
Smith as a te from New Mexico, 1299 
ee on wt providing ne the 
_— 


Sinan, Ren Rev. ‘Sis, on Paitery 


Sturgeon, Daniel, a Senator fel Pind: 
vania— 
remarks on the tive slave question 1600 
Subtreasury, ae the, ‘ - 3 9 
Surveys, remarks-in the Senate on Mr. Un- 
derwood’s proposition for a hydrographi- 
cal and topographical survey of the Ohio 
river, with the view to an improvement 
of its navigation, - - - - 1380 


Mr. Benton, - - - 1381, 1389 
wee ee le 13] 
Clay, - - 9380, 138] 


Davie of Miastesippi 1380/1381, 1382 
Davie, of Massachusetts, - 138] 
Ewing, ‘ee - 1330 


‘T. ° 


Tariff of 1846, remarks in the House of 


Representatives on the, by— 


Mr, Calvin, Bat. - +610 


Tariff of duties, remarks in the Sense con- 


cerning the, - - oe 1058 
remarks in the House of Representatives 
concerning the, -_ ‘ 
Mr. Casey, 


1084 
Taylor, General, extract from the Allison let- 


ter of, - 
extracts from the letters of, and the shades 

of, before the election, - 484, 536, 542, 543 
views of, before his election, on the lave 


question, - = = 672 

Taylor, John L., a Represehtstive from 
Ohio— 

remarks on the President’s California mes- 
sage, on the slave question, and the ad- 

mission of California, - - - = ~- 687 

Territorial acquisitions, the cost of, 1175, 1176 
Territorial governments, speeches in the Sen- 
ope in which the subject of, is discussed, 

"Mr. Pee SE OS es 9R8 

Baldwin, - - - - - 414 

Bell s/s os SS 10188 

Benton, - - - - 446, 676 

Berrien, - - - - - 202 

Batder;* ee Gare se te 94g 

Cass; + = + - + §8, 803 

Chase, - _ ~ ~ 468 

Cla -  * 115, 165, 567, 612 


y> 
Davis, of Massachusetts, - - 879 


Davis, a - «149 
eee - - 435, 810 

- - - - - 364 
Downs, . - - - 165, 636 
Foote, -  « 579, 589, 593, 594 
Hale, . - germ 1054 
Hamlin, - - - - - 242 
Hunter, ~ = - = - 375 
Mason, - - on iT - 649 
Miller, a ees ok es 
Peareeys => ss = (1024 
Smith, oT eae 1173 
Soulé, vr ms a ~ 630, 783 
Turney, - + : - = 292 
Underwood oe eo en | 
Walker, - + F «+ © = 982 
Webster, = =~ = - = 969 
Yulee, - - 1137 


[For other remarks ‘ta tho: Geenss ow the 


ow ae of, and ization of leery nt aoe 
eee 


in the House of 
reece the question ree 


incidentally discussed, b 

"Me. Alto, Fe Si ssrary Mis’, 6 ABA 
aaeet So a REE eg — 
Belly, " 2 ‘ a 1132 
oo: hae oS 
am, -- « Saad... 
Boceck, © Pas -, Vee + 664. 


- Butler, of Pennsy! vaniay 





| 1245 


“1997 


1380 
_ 1382 
138] 
138] 
1382 
138] 
1330 
1382 


- 610 
1058 


1084 
- 402 
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Territorial governments, remarks in House Texas boundary, and her claims upon the Thompson, Jacob, a Representative from Mis- 
of ath ee ar Gaal: » by— United States, remarks on, by— . sissippi— 

Mr. Butler, of - = 303) Mr. Clemens, - 1568, 1569 |) remarks on the expense of collecting the 
Caldwell, of ‘Kentucky, >. - 745 Mr. Cooper, - 1565, 1567 ,» 1579, 1580 | revenue, - 135 
Campbell, = + - <- +177 Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, 1568, 1578 | remarks on the President’ 3 ; Calitoriia mes- 
ae one 85 See = Mc. Davis, of Mississippi, 1565, 1572, 1574, | eage, on. the slave and California ~~ io 

arke, ° e 2 : 3 : tions, 
Cleveland, - - - - = 508 Mr. Dawson, - - - > 1577 | | Thurman, John R., a “Representative from 
Cobb, of Alabama, - -  - 646 Mr. Dayton, - - 1567 | New York— 
Coleock, - - - = = 684 Mr. Ewing, 1562, 1563, 1564, 1565, ues. || remarks on the President's California mes- 
Conrad, - - = + +215 | 1567, | sage, on the California and slave ques- 
Daniel, - = - + 1315 Mr. Foote, 1562, 1563, 1568, 1571, ‘STS, | tions, . - panne. | 
Dimmick, - - : ° - 676 1574, 1577, 1580 Thurston, Sasnel R. a Delegate from Ore- 
Disney, - - - - - 297 Mr. Hale, + - 1565, 1574, 1579 | gon— 
Duer, . ° > : ~ 452 | Mr. Houston, - - -  1198,1199 | remarks on the President's California mes- 
ae se ti. fe Mr. Masoa - 1567, 1570, 1571 | sage, concerning the admiasion of Cali- 
Dunham, - - - -. - 836 Mr. Pearce, 1024, 1562, 1564, 1565, 1566, | fornia, - —- - 345 
DOF. Gre Pati Aoi 1567, 1575, 1576 ! Toombs, Robert, a Represcniative from Geor- 
Bei ti te OT Mr. Rusk, 1564, 1565, 1568, 1576, 1577 |. gi 
Fowler, - - - - - 254 i Mr. Sebastian, - - 1580 || inedental remarks by, 137, 1052, 1122, 1172, 
ee on en. sto 832 | Mr. Shields, - - 1199, 1576, 1577 | 1254 
Gerry, . ¢ % - - 607 Mr. Underwood, A198, sea, 1577, 1578 | remarks concerning the slave question and 
Giddings, - - - 2 1124 Mr. Walker, - - 1575 the admiesion of California, - - - 198 
Gorman, - - - ° - 318 | Mr. Winthrop, } 1568 || Trade with England and her colonies. (See 
Green, -. Aaa Ose ne 425 | [For further remarks in the Senate on the | Coastwise Trade.) 
Hall, on rt Be tee ee Texas boundary queation, see speeches Treasury Department, annual report from 
Hamilton, - - + = + 890 under Compromise Bill, New Mexico terri- the, onthe finances, -  - a 
Haralson, - - + = 1065 torial bill.) | Treaty with Mexico, extract fromthe, 236, 248 
Harris, of Tennessee,- - ~- 443 remarks in the House of Representatives | Tucker, Judge, of Virginia, the speech of, 
Harris, of Alabama, - - - 778 on the bil! to define and settle the bound- | and the remarks in the Senate by Mr. 
Harris, of Iilinois, = - - - 410 |) ary between Texas and New Mexico, I Foote in regard to, . - 3391 
Hoagland, - - + - =» 662 and upon other propositions in regard to || Turney, Hopkins L , a Senator from Ten- 
Houston, - - - = 4076 that subject, by— || mesgee, - 246, 594, 1434, 1436, 1592, 1575 
Hubbard, - ° ° - - 947 Mr. Bayly, - . - - 1132 || remarks on the President’s California mes- 
Inge, - - - - - 102/) . Mr. Clarke, - - - . 1273 sage, on the territorial and slave ques 
Jackson, of Georgia, ~ - ~- 668 Mz..Danidlj... =. + «+. + 1315 Ri i ii Bie, 11M Bk ee 
Johnson, of Kentucky, - - 456 Mr. Gorman, - - - - 1204, remarks on the Clay eomprocaine bill, in 
Johnson, of Arkansas, - - 715 Mr. Haralson, - * e 1065 || reply to Mr. Foote, - 
Jones, « - : - 1068 Mr. Harris, of Alabama, - - - 778 remarks on the bill for the relief of Walter 
Julian, * ; ? - 1299 Mr. Hilliard, = - - - 1189 || Colton, - - 
Kaufman, - - - = 936 Mr. Holmes, - - - = 1279 || remarks on the bill making provision for 
King, of Massachusetts, : - 594 Mr. Howard, - - - = 772,976 the discovery and working of the gold 
Mann, of Massachusetts, - ~- 218 Mr. Johnson, of Tenneesee, - 1049 mines and placera in California, = - 1363 
Marshall, oe - - 406 Mr. Julian, - - - - 1299 || remarks, further, on the compromise bill, 
McClernand, - - 696, 943 Mr. Kaufman, - - -  < 936,981 | on the California, slave, territorial, and 
McLane, of Maryland, 211, 1120 Mr. McDowell, - . 1678 || Texas boundary questions, 791, 858, 859. 863, 
McLean, of Kentucky, - - 712 Mr. McLean, of Kentucky, . ~ 772 || 864, 1115, 1448, 1457, 1464, 1466, 1490 
McMullen, : - = 709 Mr. Sackett, - - 1128 | remarks on the bill to admit Calioruia ns 2 
McQueen, - - - = «= 734 Mr. Strong, « ieteebieter laa 1290 | State into the Union, -~— - 1510, 1519 
Milison, = - - - - - 186 Mr, Venable, - - - - 1141 || remarks on the protest of certain Senators 
Morehead, - ~ - - - 496 Mr. Wellborn, - - - - 725 } againat the admission of California; 1554, 1555 
Morse, - - - - - 327 remarks in the House of Representatives remarks on the fugitive slave question, 1615, 
Motton, «= -..-'.- , =a) on, the President’s message in regard to i] 1617, 1618, 1619 
> - - - - - 944 the boundary dispute between Texas and | remarks on the bill to suppress the siave 
Parker, + - - = - - 195 New Mexico, by— i} trade in the District of Columbia, - 1642 
Peck, - = | ° ~; 19k ivy ane Mr, Ashmun, - - + = 1120 | remarks concerning removals from office, 1043, 
Patnam, {- @ - - 1029 Mr. Duer, ee en 1169 | 1044 
Richardson, a ee Mr. Ewing, os, ‘aaa 1109 | Tyler, John, of Virginia, extracts from the 
Beye = tt, ee AOS Mr. Giddings, - - -— = 1224 | letter of, concerning Hangary, - 46, 306 
Rosipes oe ot 8 i M8 Mr. Haralson, - - = - 1065 || on the slave question, - - 1015 
Sackett, - - - 228, — Mr. Houswn, - - + -- 1076 U 
Seddon, - - Ee Mr. Johnson, of ‘Teanestee, - 1049 : 
Silvester, - - - - = 735 Mr. Marshall - — - - 1150 | Underwood, Joseph R., a Senator from Ken- 
Sos. se eee | Mr. McKissock, -- - - 1186 | — tucky, : 440, 441, 569, 1047, 1056 
Stanly, - - 2. 2 336 Mr. McLane, of Maryland, - 1116 || remarks on Mr. Bell’s resolutions of com- 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, ° =, 165 Mr, Sackett, - - 1132 | promise, and Mr. Foote’s proposition to 
@ ” Thomas, - - = 626) Mr. Savage, - 1032 | refer them to a committee of thirteen, on 
Thompson, of Mississippi, - - 658 1 Mr. Stephens, of Georgia,-- - + 1080 | the slave question, - = _» 526 
Thurman, - = - - ~ 973 | Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, - 1106 | remarks on the bill providing for the taking 
Toombs, - - - - - 198 Mr. Seddon, - : - 1112, 1170 of the seventh census, - : - : 
Van Dyke, - - . - . 221 | Mr. Venable, - - - - 1141 | remarks on the compramnice bill, on the 
Venable, - - - Rais 141 Mr. Williams, - + te 1151 || slave question, - - - 968 
Wallace, - - - "= 429 remarks in the House of “Representatives || remarks on the ocean reait- steamer ser- 
Wellborn, - - - - - 725 on Senator Pearce’s bill for the settlement vice, - - - 324, 1325, 1327, 1929 
Wilmot, - - -. - 511,940 of the, by— ] remarke on the megs question, — - 1342 
Winthrop, - - - 519 Mr.Clarke, - - = = 1273 } remarks concerning the purchase of bowks 
Texas boundary, remarks i in the Senate con- Mr. Daniel, - - - . 1315 by the House, - - . 1343, 1344 
caine the, he, by— Mr. Hillierd,.§ -. - --- =) 1189 ‘| remarks on the proposition to construct cer- 
rT reel * i - a + Holmes, e 4 ee - a . cee ene x - - a 
exas e.Sacket,. -.- .* - 1128 | remarks on the penpesition or : saree 0 
of Texas nin, slat of her ae Texas, the debts of, - - fenee 1202 | the Ohio river, - 1381,.1382 
erffand west ate by anuexation resolutions, - - 1205 remarks on the Texas Bicdes a “2193 
Texas of all med by ber Mr. Benton’s bill proposing the reduction || remarks on the compromise bill, on the 
exterior to sai ek ,and of all her _ of the boundaries of, 1262) California, slave, territorial, and Texas 
semmnhes ited States, - 1561 James H., a Repcesentative. from ) boundary question, 899, 900, 901, 903, 921, 
remarks in the is ennessee— 922, 926 927, 923 929, 952. 953. 954. 963, 
Mr. Atchison, - 1 1568, 1575, 1576 remarks on the President’s California mes- i 995, 1099, 1100, 1265, 3266. 1405, 1417, 
» °, > 1563, 1565, 1566 sage, on the en and me ad- ) 1449, 1453, 1456, 1461, 1479, 1450 
dwin, - -.. =... 156%, 1568 mission of - 626 | remarka on the bill to eetablish a terriicria! 
Benton, - -. = . 1568, 1580 || Thompson, James, a Diteeension from ) government for New Mexico, - 1 
Berrien, - - <= 1572, 1575 Tecvopieagians | remarks on the bill to admit California as a 
Bradbury, - - - | 1573. 168 incidental remarks by - 184, ~ State into the Union, ~ 1515, 1516, 1524 
fie ee Thompson, Jacob,a Bepreserative fom M =. remarks on the Texas boundary biil, 1193 1562, 
SS Rika liaaaaans | pgs, us | | 1574, 1878 
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Underwood; Joueph:R., R., a Senator from Ken- 
tucky— 
remarks on the fugitive slave bill, 526, 1586, 
1587, 1590, 1598, 1609, 1611, 1612, 1613, 1617, 
1619, 1620, 1623, 1629 
remarks on the bill to suppress the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, 1639, 1642, 
1670, 167 i 
Union and freedom, without compromise, - 468 
Upham, William, a Senator from-Vermont, 1555 
remarks on the compromise bill, on the Cal- 
ifornia, slave, and territorial questions, 
Utah, a bill to establish a territorial govern- 
ment for, [being the compromise bill as 
amended and finally passed,] - 
[For debate in the Senate in regard to the 
territory of, see Compromise Bill.) 
V. 
Van Dyke, John, a Representative from New 
Jersey— 
incidental remarks by, - - - 1119 
remarks on the bill for the admission of 
California, - - 321 
Vatiel, extracts from, 87, 204, 205, 208, 896, 950, | 
985, 1084 | 
Venable, Abraham W.., a Representative from 
North Carolina, . 214, 321, 337, 355 
remarks on the President’s California mes- 
sage, on the Wilmot proviso, the slave 
and territorial questions, eo eee | 
exiracts from the speeches of, - - 355 | 
remarks on the President's message con- 
cerning the boundary dispute between 
‘Texas and New Mexico, - 1141 
remarks against the admission of the Rep- 
resentatives from the State of California, 1253 
Vermont anti-slavery seeerenr ae discus- 
sion thereon, : - 62,91 
Vinton, Samuel F., a Saprcieumnivs from 
Ohio— 
incidental remarks by, - 38, 750, 1189 | 
remarks on the report of Mr. Rishacdeon 
on the conduct of the Secretary of the 
Interior, (Mr. Ewing.) | in paying certain 
claims, - - 234, 1282, 1283 
letter of to William “Schouler, Eaq., con- 
cerning Mr. Winthrop, - a oe 
Virginia convention, for ratifying the Federal 
Constitution, articles of the, - - - 430 


Ww. 


Wales, Thomas B., & Co., the testimony of, 
in regard to the action under the police 
laws of the South levers free culored 
mariners, - - - 1676 
Walker, isaac P.,a Sener how Wisconsin, 245, 
287, 288, 29 
remarks on the compromise resolutions of 
Mr. Ciay, on the yr ahd territorial 
questions, - - - 277, 289, 290 
remarks on the bill to establish collecuon 
districts in California, - - 1357, 1362 
remarks on the bill to provide for the work- 
ing of the gold mines in California, 1367, 1372 
rémorks On the compromise bill, on the 
slave, California, territorial, and ‘Texas 
' boundary questions, 898, 1463, 1473, 1481 
remarxs on the bill to admit ae as a 
State into the Union, - 1486 
remarks on the protest of certain Senators 
agarnst the admission of California, 1542, 1548 
remarks on the Texas boundary bill, - 1575 
remarks on the fugitive slave bill, - 1536 
Walker, Robert J., extracts from the Texas 
eter of, - - - - 316 
Walker, Mr., late Secretary of the Treasury, 
the recommendation of, for a branch mint 
at New York, - a 1303 
Walker, Governor, on the subject of slavery, 171 
Wainace, Denel,a Representative from South 
Caroma, - - - 307 
remarks on ag. territorial and slave Sone 
tons, + 
War Depaviment, ‘the Sbnusl report from the, 10 
Warehouses, the public, — + 8 
Wastingion, his opinions on blevery, &e. 3 “101, 
608, i. 


1014 


1485 





296, 449, 
Farewell Address of, extract from, - 


pevclamativn in 1794, extracts from, - 
Watkiwa, Albert G,, a Representative from 
Lenunessee— 


_ vemarks en the bounty land bill, - - 827 


- 317} 


| 





INDEX * TO 


Ways ends means of the Claverneneiat, - - 
Webster, Daniel, a Senator from Massachu- 


setts— 
incidental remarks by, 208, 264, 365, 366, = 


extracts from the speeches of, 45, 273, 366, 459, 
660, 666, 695, 1061, 1136, 1391 
remarks on the compromise resolutions of 
Mr. Clay, on the atvery and territorial 
questions, . 
remarks concerning removals from office, 1042, 
1045 
remarks on the compromise bill, on the 
California, slave, territorial, and Texas 
boundary questions, 859, 861, 867, 877, 878, 
898, 899, 901,922, 923, 968, 984, 1000, 1002, 
1003, 1004, 1007, 1266, 1273 
the letter of, to Mr. Green in regard to the 
Mexican indemnity, = - oe 
Wellborn, Marshall J., a Representative from 
Georgia— 
remarks on the slave question, on the prop- 
osition to refer the President’s annual 
message, wy - = 109 
remarks on the President’ 3 California mes- 
sage, on the California and territorial ques- 
tions, - - - - - - - 725 
Wentworth, John, a Representative from II- 
linois— 
incidental remarks by, - - - - 720 
Whitcomb, James, a Senator from Indiana, 1496 
remarks on the bill for the rclief of Walter 
Colton,- - + + «© = 1333 
remarks concerning the parchane of books 
by the House, - 
remarks on the bill to extend the lnwe and 
judicial system of the United States to 
California, - - 1851, 1353, 1354, 1355 
remarks on the bill to provide fer working 
the gold mines in California, - = - 1368 
remarks on the protest of certain Senators 
againg, the admission of California, 1553, 1554 
remarks on the bill to suppress the slave 
trade in the Districtof Columbia, - 1673 
White, Hugh, a Ripemntee from New 
York, - - - 
Williams, Christopher HL, a Representative 
from Tennessee— 
motions and incidental remarks by, 940, 1076 
remarks on the admission of California, 
and on the slave question, - - ~- 290 
extracts from the speech of, - - 560, 626 
remarks on the President’s message in re- 
gard to the boundary dispute between 
‘Texas and New Mexico, - - 
Williamson, Mr., on the slave question, 
Wilmot, David, a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania— 
incidental remarks by, - 943, 1078, 1079 
remarks on the President’s California mes- 
sage, on the California and slave a 
tions, - - - 511 
remarks on the Military Academy bill, on 
the California and slave questions, - 940 
Wilmot proviso, speeches in the Senate, in 
which the constitutionality and expedi- 
ency of the, is discussed, bys - = =—s- S58 
Mr. Badger, = - - 382 
Bel 1U88 
58, 8U3 
- 463 
- 115 
- 879 
- 149 
- 364 
- 636 
- 579 
- 649 
- 310 
1173 
630, 783 
- 292 


pita ¢ ores 
. Cass, - - 
. Chase, . 
. Clay, - 
. Davis, of Macsnciuisetis, 
. Davis, of Mississippi, 
- Douglas, - - 
. Downs, 
. Foote, 
. Mason, 
. Miller, 
. Smith, 
« Soulé, 
. Turney, 
. Walker, - 282 
. Webster, - 269 
[For speeches in which the subject is is inci- 
dentally discussed, see Bul— 
California—New Mexico— ugitive Slave 
Bill—Texas Boundary Bill.) 
speeches in the House of Representatives 
on the constitutionality and expediency of 
the, by— 
Nic. Averett, - 
Mr. Bingham, -. - 
Mr. Bocock, - 


: 


1051 | 
- 174 





5 || Wilmot proviso, speeches in the House of 


ntatives on, by— 


- 707 
- 303 
- 177 
1273 
~ 646 
1315 
- 673 
~ 452 
- 769 
+ 836 
- 738 
- 254 


- 832 
318, 1204 
1065 
= 598 
1279 
- 947 
- 668 
= 669 
~ 456 
573, 1299 
~ 936 
- 594 
696, 943 
1678 
- 709 
- 734 
- 701 ° 
- Ill 
- 944 
- 543 
- 515 
+ 719 
- 423 
- 105 
- 459 
- 228 
- 336 
- 765 
- 626 


Mr. Dimmick, 
Mr. Duer, - 
Mr. Duncan, 
Mr. Dunham, 
Mr. Durkee, 
Mr. Fowler, 
Mr. Gentry, 
Mr. Gorman, 
Mr. Haralson, 
Mr. Haymond 
Mr. Holmes, 
Mr. Hubbard, 
Mr. Jackson, ‘of Georgia, 
Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, 
Mr. Johnson, of Rentiegy, 
Mr. Julian, - 

Mr. Kaufman, - - 

Mr. King, of Magsechusetis, 
Mr. Me lernand - 
Mr. McDowell, 
Mr. McMullen - 
Mr. McQueen - 
Mr. Meade - 
Mr. Morton - 
Mr. Olds, - - 
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Mr. Orr, - 
Mr. Peck, - 
Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. Richardson, 
Mr. Root -— - 
Mr. Ross,- - 
Mr. Sackett, - 
Mr. Stanly, -  - 
Mr. Stevens, of Penney!vania, 
Mr. Thomas, - 
Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, - 658 
Mr. Venable, - - 157 
Mr. Wilmot, - - - - 511, 940 
Mr. Winthrop, - - - 519 
[For speeches in which the subject i is inci- 
dentally discussed, see Califprnia—Slave 
question. ] 
Wilson, James, of Penesyivaain, on the slave 
question, - - . = 255, 471 


Winthrop, Robert C., a Representative, and 


subsequently a Senator, from Massachu- 

setts, -  ~- 36, 133, 138, 510, 1239, 1594 
remarks on the President’s annual message, 

_in regard to th@ sectional controversies 

“bet ween the North and the Baan, and in 

self-vindication, - - - 189 
remarks on the President’s California mes- 

sage, on the California and = ques- 

tions, - - - 519 
extracts from the epeeches of, en, 1175 
remarksin the Senate on the bill to establish 

collection districts in California, 1358, 1359 
remarks in the Senate on the compromi 

bill, on the slave, territorial, California, 

and Texas boundary questions, - 
remarks in the Senate on the bill to establish 

a territorial government for New Mexico, 1 


remarks on the bill to admit California as 
aStateinthe Union, - -— - 14 
remarks on the Texas boundary bill, 1568 
remarks on the fugitive slave bill, 1585, 1586, 
1588, 1589, 1593, 1628, 1629 
remarks in regard to the police laws of the . 
South under which free colored sailors 
are thrown into prison, &c., - 1654, 1655 
ofa land tive char- 
acter in 1 | to the lawe of the South 


eat Ss Hage of ae qyrered Be oan 


: to suppress t the slave 
: of ambia, 1645, 1646, 


“650, 105 eal 636, 1657 1653 
1 1 1656 ’ ? 
aera 660, 1662, 1663, 1674 
Weed apres eieath, cieerepiaeae House 


tives on the bill for the re- 
me ae — 1008 


Woes Jo A A.,a a Representative from 


by, * _« . 1171 





IN 


¥. 
Yeas and nays in the Senate” in 1848 on the 
Wilmot proviso, — - oh eS 
on various propositions io amend the com- 
promise bill, 858, 867, 909, 911, 921, 922, 
° 954, 960 
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puis is the first number of the Arrewprx to the Coy- 


irst Congress. I shall several the surplus copies, 

peg hi pu of supply 1ose who may subeeribe whihie 

areasonable time—say by 15th of January—with com- 
, copies. The Appendix will contain the President’s 

Messages, the Reports of the Heads of the Departments, 

and the Speeches of the Members of both Houses of Con- 
, fevised by themselves. 

Itis believed that this Session of Co will continue 
between eight aud nine months, and the Coneres- 
sional GLOBE and ApPEeNpix will make between eighteen 
hundred and two thousand royal quarto together 
near four thousand quarto pages—which is much more 
than was ever printed before of the debates in Congress. 

The prices for this Session are as foliow : 

For one copy of the Congressional Globe... .... $3 00 

















For one copy of the Appendix..........<s.scsee« 3 00 
For four copies of either, or part of both.......... 10 00 
For ten copies of either, or part of both......0.4. 20 00 
MESSAGE 
OF THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fellow- Citizens of the Senate é 
and House of Representatives: 


orngsatonaL Gone for this Session—the first of the Thirty- | 
| 
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tn ey caper hee ———— 
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which occurred 
France, I am happy to say has been terminated, | military expedition, within the United States, 
and our Minister there has been received. It is, against a foreign ae and believing, from the 
therefore, unnecessary to refer now to the circum- | best information | cou 

stances which led to that interruption. [ need not | tined to invade the Island of Cuba, I deemed it due 
express to you the sincere satisfaction with which _ to the friendly relations existing between the Uni- 


eno ificcinapctllnicteeeemenenenqetpeh ee 


the President. New Senres sdntesiad No. 1. | 


Message of 


A slight ey om of diplomatic intercourse, Having been apprised that a considerable num- 
etween this Government and ber of adventurers were engaged in fittingTout 






rg eR 








obtain, that t was des- 


we shall welcome the arrival of another Envoy | ted States and Spain; to the treaty between the two 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from | nations; to the laws of the United States; and, above 
a sister republic, to which we have so long been, and | all, to the American honor, to exert the lawful au- 
still remain, bound by the strongest ties of amity. _ expel of this Government in suppressing the 


Shorly after! had entered upon the discharge | expedition and preventing the invasion. To this 
of the Executive duties, | was apprised that a war | end, I issued a proclaination, enjoining it upon the 
steamer, belonging to the German Empire, was be- officers of the United States, civil and military, to 


|| ing fitted out in the harbor of New York, withthe use ali lawful means within their power. A copy 


aid of some of our naval officers, rendered under | of that proclamation is herewith submitted. The 
the permission of the late Secretary of the Navy. || expedition has been suppressed. So long as the 
This permission was granted during an armistice | act of Congrees of the 20th of April, 1818, which 
between that Empire end the Kingdom of Den- | owes its existence to the law of nations and to the 
mark, which had been engaged in the Schleswig- | policy of Washington himself, shall remain on our 
olstein war. Appreliensive that this act of in- |, statute book, I hold it to be the duty of the Exec- 
tervention on our part, might be viewed as a vio- |, utive faithfully to obey its injunctions. 

lation of our neutral obligations, incurred by the | While this expedition was in progress, | was 


Sixty years have elapsed since the establishment || treaty with Denmark, and of the Pe of the | informed that a foreigner, who claimed our protec- 


of this Government, and the Congress of the Uni- || act of Congress of the 20th of 


pril, 1818, I di- || tion, had been clandestinely and, as was supposed, 


ted States again assembles, to legislate for an em- |, rected that no further aid should be rendered by ee carried off in a vessel from New Orleans 
| 8 


pire of freemen. The predictions of evil prophets, 
who formerly pretended to foretell the downfall of 
our institutions, are now remembered only to be 
derided, and the United States of America, at this 
moment, present to the world the most stable and 
permanent Government on earth. 

Such is the {result of the labors of those who 
have gone before us. Upon Congress will emi- 
nently depend the future maintenance of our sys- 
tem of free government, and the transmission of 
it, unimpaired, to posterity. 

Weare at peace with all the nations of the world, 
and seek to maintain our cherished relations of 
amity with them. During the past year we have 
been blessed, oze kind Providence, with an abund- 
ance of the fruits of the earth; and, although the 
destroying angel, for a time, visited extensive por- 
tions of our aor ae the ate ofa cores 
pestilence, yet mighty has at th deigned 
to stay hie hand, and to restore the Teanene 

ig of | health to a people who have 


acivowid d his power, “deprecated his wrath, ; 


o< plored his merciful protection. 
hil ying the benefits of amicable inter- 
na 


courre with tions, we have not been in- 


sensible to the distractions and wars which have 
prevailed in other quarters of the world. It isa 
proper theme of thanksgiving to Him who rules 
the destinies of nations, that we have been able 
hse idst all thes , an indep 


to 
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any agent or officer of the Navy; and | instructed || to the Island of Cuba. | immediately caused such 
the ree of State to apprise the Minister of || steps to be taken as I thought necessary, in cave 
the German Empire accredited to this Government, || the information I had received should prove cor- 
of my determination to execute the law of the | Feet, t0 vindicate the honor of the country, and the 
United States, und to maintain the faith of treaties || right of every person seeking an asylum on our 
with all nations. The correspondence which en- || soil to the protection of our laws. The person 
sued betweer, the Department of State and the || alleged to have been abducted was promptly re- 
Minister of the German Empire, is herewith laid | stored, and the circumstances of the case are now 
beiore you, The execution of the Jaw and the ob- || about to ae investigation before a judicial tri- 
servance of the treaty were deemed by me to be | banal. I would respectfully suggest that, although 
due to the honor of the country, as well as to the || the crime charged to have been committed in this 
sacred obligations of the Constitution. I shall not || case is held odious, as being in conflict with our 
fail to pu(sue the same course, should a similar |, opinions on the subject of national sovereignty and. 
case arise, with any other nation. Having avowed || personal freedom, there is no prohibition of it, or 
the opinion, on taking the oath of office, that, in rama for it, provided in any act of Congress. 
disputes between conflieting foreign Governments, | The expediency of supplying this defect in our 
it is our interest, not less than our duty, to remain || criminal code is therefore recommended to your 
strictly neutral, I shall not abandon it. You will | consideration. 
pereeive, from the correspondence submitted to |, I have scrupulously avoided any interference in 
you, '0 connection with this subject, that the course | the wars and contentions which have recently dis- 
adopi:d in this case has been properly regarded by || tracted Europe. 
the }elligerent Powers interested in the matter. | During the late conflict between Austria anid 
Aithough a Minister of the United States to the || Hungary, there seemed to be a prospect that the 
Gerraan pire was appointed by my prede- | latter might become an independent nation. How- 
cesar, in August, 1848, and has for a long time || ever faint that prospect at the time appeared, | 
been in attendance at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and || thought it my duty, in accordance with the gen- 
although a Minister appointed to represent that | eral sentiment of the American people, who deeply 
‘Em)ire was received and accredited here, yet no | sympathized with the Magyar patriots, to stand 





| gue’ Government as that of the German Empirehas | prepared, upon the contingency of the establish- 


bee definitively constituted. But Mr. Donelson, 
oN representative at Frankfort, remained there ; ) d 
se\ral months, in the expectation that a union of | family of nations. For this purpose | invested an 
the German States, under one constitution or form | agent, then in Europe, with power to declare our 
vernment, might at length be organized. Itis | willingness prowrdy to recognize her independ- 
elieved, by those well acquainted with the exist- || ence in the event of her ability to sustain it. The 
relations between Prussia and the States of | powerful intervention of Russia in the contest ex: 
ny, that po such union can be permanently | tingwished the hopes of the struggling Magyaris. 
without her codperation. In theevent | The United States did not, at any time, interfere 
of the fi i Ff ge a union, and ie i- || in the rege Wr i> » feelings od — — 
zation of a central Power in German which |! strongly enlisted in the cause, and by the su‘fer- 
she should form a part, it would betas neces- | ings of a brave people, who had made a gallant 
re to withdraw our Minister at Berlin; but | though u L effort to be free. : 
oe as an ind t kingdom, || _Ovr claims upon Portugal Yave been, during the 


ment by her of a permanent Government, to be the 
first to welcome independent Hungary into the 
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and diplomatic are maintained with her, ee year, prosecuted with renewed vigor, and & 
there can be no : for the continuance of | been my object to See any effort-of nah 
the mission to T have, therefore, re- | orable di to eir adjustment, Oar 


Mr. and directed the archives of || late Chargé d’Affaires at Lisbon, the Hon. George 
 legation, at Frankfort, to be transferred to the | W. Ho able and energetic, but unsuc- 
American lJegation at : cessful efforts to settle these unpleasant matters 
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of controversy, and to obtain indemnity for the 
wrongs which were the subjects of complaint. Our 

resent Chargé d’Affaires at that Court will also 
ning to the prosecution of these claime ability 
and zeal. The revolutionary and distracted con- 
dition of Portugal in past times has been repre- 
sented as one of the leading causes of her delay in 


indemnifying our suffering citizens. But 1 must 


now eny it isa matter of profound t that these 
claime have not yet been settled. The omission 
of Portugal to do justice to the American claimants 
has now assumed a character so grave and serious 
that I shall shortly make it the subject of a special 
message to Congress, with a view to such ultimate 
action as its wisdom and patriotism may sug- 
ent. 

. With Russia, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the Italian 
States, we still maintain our accystomed amicable 
relations, 

Daring the recent revolutions in the Papal States, 
our Chargé d’Affaires at Rome has been unable to 
present his letter of credence, which, indeed, he 
wae directed by my ecessor to withhold until 
he should receive further orders. Such was the 


unsettled condition of things in those States that it | 
was not deemed expedient to give him any instruc- | 
tions on the subject of presenting hia credential let- | 


ter different from those with which he had been fur- 


niehed by the late Administration, until the 25th of 
June last; when, in consequence of the want of 


accurate information of the exact state of things at 
that distance from ua, he was instructed to exer- 
cise his own discretion in presenting himself to the 
then existing Government, if in his judgment suf- 


ficiently stable; or, if not, to await further events. || 
Rome has undergone another | 


Since that. period g 
revolution, aad he abides the establishment of a 
government sufficiently permanent to justify him 
in opening diplomatic intercourse with it. 

With the Republic of Mexico, it is our true 

licy to cultivate the most friendly relations. 

ince the ratification of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, nothing has occurred of a serious char- 
acter to disturb them. A faithful observance of 
the treaty, and a sincere respect for her rights, 
cannot fail to secure the lasting confidence and 
friendship of that Republic. The message of my 
predecessor to the House of Representatives, of 
the 8th of February last, communicating, in com- 


pliance with a resolution of that body, a copy of 


a paper called a Protocol, signed at 
the 30th of May, 1848, by 

the United States and the Minister of ay Af- 
fairs of the Mexican Government, having been a 
subject of correspondence between the Department 
of State and the Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of that Republic accredited to 
thie Government, a transcript of that correspond- 
ence is herewith submitted. . 

The Commissioner on the part of the United 
States for marking the boundary between the two 
Republics, though delayed in reaching San Diego 
by unforeseen obstacles, arrived at that place 
within a short period after the time required by the 
iveaty, and was there joined by the Commissioner 
on the part of Mexico. They entered upon their 
duties; and, at the date of the latest intelligence 
from that quarter, some progress had been made 
in the survey. expenses incident to the or- 
ganization of the commission, and to its convey- 
ance to-the point where its operations were to 
begin, have so much reduced the fund appropri- 
ated by on. that a further sum, to cover the 
charges which must be incurred during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, will be necessary. The great length 
of frontier along which the boundary extends, the 
nature of the adjacent territory, and the difficulty 
of obtaining supplies, except at or near the ex- 
tremes of the line, render it also indispensable that 
a liberal petia sah wont Lae to meet the 
necessary pris the year ending on 
the 3%h of June, 1851. I accordingly feonmnaiena 
thia subject to your attention. 

2 ore aenssenr of the fine ut A maciane 

n Mexico, provided or by the late treaty, 
the employment 6 counsel, on the part of the 
Government, may become important for the pur- 

f as Commissioners in protectin 
the interests of the United “et Licaginbal 
ie : t to the early and favorable congidera- 
no 
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Message of the President. 











Complaints have been made in regard to the | 


inefficiency of the means provided by the Govern- 
ment of New Granada for transporting the United 
States mail across the Isthmus of Panama, pur- 
suant t oir Postal Convention with that rae 4 
lic, of the ‘6th of March, 1844. Our Cha 


d’Affaires at Bogota has been directed to make | 


such representations to the Government of New 
Granada as will, it is hoped, lead to a prompt re- 
moval of this cause of complaint. ' 

The sanguinary civil war with which the Re- 
public of Venezuela has for some time past been 
ravaged, has been brought to aciose. In its prog- 
ress, the rights of some of our citizens, resident 
or trading there, have been violated. The resto- 
ration of order will afford to the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment an opportunity to examine and redress 
those grievances, and others of long standing, 
which our representatives at Caraccas have hither- 
to ineffectually urged upon the attention of that 
Government. 


The extension of the coast of the United States | 
on the Pacific, and the unexampled rapidity with | 
which the inhabitants of California especially are | 


increasing in numbers, have imparted new conse- 
quence to our relations with the other countries 
whose territories border upon that ocean. 
probable that the intercourse between those coun- 
tries and our possessions in that quarter, particu- 
larly with the Republic of Chili, will become ex- 
tensive and mutually advantageous in proportion 
as California and Oregon shall increase in popula- 
tion and wealth. It is desirable, therefore, that 
this Government should do everything in its power 
to foster and strengthen its relations with those 
States, and that the spirit of amity between us 
should be mutual and cordial. 


Il recommend the observance of the same course | 
towards all other American States. The United | 


States stand as the great American Power,to which, 
as their natural ally and friend, they will always 


be disposed first to look for mediation and assist- | 
ance, in the event of any collision between them 
and any European nation. As such, we may often | 


kindly mediate in their behalf, without entangling 
ourselves in foreign wars or unnecessary contro- 
versies. Whenever the faith of our treaties with 
any of them shail require our interference, we must 
necessarily interpose. 

A convention has been negotiated with Brazil, 
providing for the satisfaction of American claims 
on that Government, and it will be submitted to 
the Senate. Since the last session of Congress, we 
have received an Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary from that Empire, and our 
relations with it are founded upon the most amica- 
ble understanding. C 

Your attention is earnestly invited to an amend- 
ment of our existing laws relating to the African 
slave trade, with a view to the effectual suppres- 
sion of that barbarous traffic. It is not to be de- 
nied that this trade is still, in part, carried on by 
means of vessels built in the United States, and 
owned or navigated by some of our citizens. The 
correspondence between the Department of State 
and the Minister and Consul of the United States 
at Rio de Janeiro, whith has, from time to time, 
been laid before Congress, represents that it is a 
customary device to evade the penalties of our laws 
by means of sea-letters. Vessels sold in Brazil; 
when provided with such papers by the Consul, 
instead of returning to the United States for a new 
register, proceed at once to the coast of Africa, 
for the purpose of obtaining cargoes of slaves. 
Much additional information, of the same charac- 
ter, has recently been transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of State. It has not been considered the 
policy of our laws to subject an American citizen, 
who, ina foreign country, purchases a vessel built 
in the United States, to the inconvenience of send- 
ing her home for a new register, before permitting 
her to proceed on avoyage. Any alteration of the 
laws, which oe have a ery to impede the 
free transfer of property in vessels between our 
citizens, or the free navigation of those vessele be- 
tween different parts of the world, when employed 
in lawful commerce, should be well and cautiously 


| considered; but I trust that your wisdom will de- 


vise a method by which our general policy, in this 
reapect, may be preserved, and at the same time 
the abuse of our flag, by means of sea-letters, in 
the nianner indicated, may be prevented. 


It is | 








oe 
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Senate & Ho. or Reps, 





Having ascertained that there is no of 
the reunion of the five States of Central America 
which formerly composed the republic of that 
name, we have separately negotiated with some of 
them treaties of amity and commerce, which wilj 
be laid before the Senate. 

A contract having been concluded with the State 
of Nicaragua, by a company com of Ameri. 
can citizens, for the purpose of constructing q 


ship-canal through the territory of that State® ts 


connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, | have dj. 
rected the negotiation of a treaty with Nicaragua, 
pledging both Governments to protect those who 
shall engage in and perfect the work. All other 
nations are invited by the State of Ni a to 
enter into the same treaty stipulations with her, 
and the benefit to be derived by each from such an 
arrangement will be the ion of this great 
inter-oteanic communication against any Power 
which might seek to obstruct it, or to monopolize 
its advan All States entering into such a 
treaty will enjoy the right of passage through the 
canal on payment of the same tolls. 

The work, if constructed under these guarantees, 
will become a bond of instead of a subject 
of contention and strife between the nations of the 
earth. Should the great maritime States of Ev. 
rope consent to this arrangement, (and we have 
no reason to suppose that a proposition so fair and 
honorable will be opposed by any,) the energies of 
their people and ours will coéperate in promoting 
the success of the enterprise. I do nct recommend 
any appropriation from the National Treasury for 
this purpose, nor do I| believe that such an appro- 
priation is necessary. Private enterprise, if prop- 
erly protected, will complete the work, should it 
prove to be feasible. The parties who have pro- 
cured the charter from Nicaragua, for its construc- 
tion, desire no assistance from this Government 
beyond its protection; and they profess that, having 
examined the proposed line of communication, 
they will be ready to commence the undertaking 
whenever that protection shall be extended to 
them. Should there appear to be reason, on ex- 
amining the whole evidence, to entertain « serious 
doubt of the practicability of constructing such a 
canal, that doubt couid be speedily solved by an 
actual exploration of the route. 

Should such a work be constructed, under the 
common protection of all nations, for equal bene- 
fits toall, it would be neither just nor expedient 
that any great maritime State should command 
the communication, The territory through which 
the canal may be opened ought to be freed from 
the claims of any foreign Power. No such Power 
should occupy a position, that would enable it 
hereafter to exercise so controlling an influence 
over the commerce of the world, or to obstruct a 
highway which ought to be dedicated to the com- 
mon uses of mankind. 

The routes across the Isthmus, at Tehuantepec 
and Panama, are alzo of our serious con- 
sideration. They did not til to engage the atten- 
tion of ey. pene sgotiator of the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo nstructed to 
offer a very large sum of money, for the right of 
transit across the Isthmus of spec, The 
Mexican Government “ not accede to the pro 
sition for the parchase of the right of way, pro 
bly because it had already cgptract private 
individuals for the construction of a passage from 
the Guasacualco river to Tehuantepec. | shall 
not renew any proposition to purchase, for money, 


aright which ought to be ee to 
nations, on payment of a reasonable toll to the 
owners of the improvement, who would, 
be well contented with that compe 7 : 
guarantees of the ma be States of the world, in 
se dw | 










ha . : b ng 
her and them to vg rho shou Gonstruet 
the work. Such guarantees would do more to se- 
cure the com ‘the communication th 
the te of Mexico ther reasonal 
consideration that could be o: god as Mexico 
herself would be the Feoaiee eres by the opening 
of this communication between the Gulf and the 
Pacific ocean, it is presumed that she would not 


hesitate to yield her aid, in the manner proposed, 
to accomplish an Neepeettalied vo taatiam w her 
ow intere Seine 


We have reason to hope that the proposed rail- 
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cessfully constructed, under the protection of the 








Jate treaty a etait da, sores oe ex- 
ed by m lecest on the June 
Ps ee ete 
us, @ of sovereignty an 
on "New Granada over that territory, 
«with a view that the free transit from ocean to 
ocean may not be interrupted or embarrassed ” 
during the existence of the ag Itis ~ car 
urage every practicable route across the [sth- 
pag res pi North and South America, 
either by railroad or canal, which the energy and 
enterprise of our citizens may induce them to 
complete; and [ consider it obligatory upon me to 


adopt that policy, ally in consequence of the 
absolute necessity of facilitating intercourse with 
our possessions on the Pacific, 


The position of the Sandwich Islands, with ref- 
erence to the territory of the United States on the 
Pacific; the success of our persevering and benev- 
olent citizens, who have repaired to that remote | 

uarter in christianizing the natives, and inducing 
them to adopt a system of government and laws 
guited to their capacity and wants; and the ‘use | 
made by our numerous whale-ships of the harbors 
of the islands, as places of resort for obtaining re- | 
freshments and repairs,—all combine to render | 
their destiny peculiarly interesting to us. It is our || 
duty to encourage the authorities of those islands | 
in their efforts to improve and elevate the moral | 
condition of the inhabitants; and we should make | 
reasonable allowances for the difficulties insepara- || 
ble from this task. We desire that the islands | 
may maintain their independence, and that other | 
nations should concur with us in this sentiment. 
We could, in no event, be indifferent to their pass- 
ing under the dominion of any other Power. The 

rincipal commercial States have in this a common 
interest, and it is to be hoped that no one of them | 
will attempt to interpose obstacles to the entire in- 
dependence of the islands. 
he receipts into the Treasury for the fiscal year | 
ending on the 30th of June last were, in cash, | 
forty-eight millions eight hundred and thirty thou- | 
sand ninety-seven dollars and fifty cents, ($48,- | 
830,097 50,) and in Treasury notes funded, ten | 
millions eight hundred and thirepethree thousand | 
dollars, ($10,833,000,) making an aggregate of | 
fifty-nine millions six hundred and sixty-three 
thousand ninety-seven dollars and fifty cents, | 
($59,663,097 50;) and the expenditures for the | 
same tiuie were, in cash, forty-six millions seven 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand six hundred and | 











sixty-seven dollars and eighty-two cents, ($46,- || admission of California and New Mexico, the 


798,667 82;) and in Treasury notes funded, ten 
millions eight hundred and thirty-three thousand 
dollars, ($10,833,000, making an aggregate of fifty- 
seven millions six hundred and thirty-one thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-seven dollars and 
“oMeve cents, ($57,631,667 82.) 

he accounts and estimates which will be sub- 
mitted to Congress in the report of the Secretary | 
of the Treasury, show that there will probably bea. 
deficit, occasioned by the expenses of the Mexican 
war and treaty, on the ist day of July next, of five | 
millions eight handred and twenty-eight thousand 
one hundred and twenty-one dollars and sixty-six 
cents, aa 66,) and on the Ist day of July, 








1851, of ten millions five hundred and forty-seven 
thousand and ninet dollars and seventy-three 


cents, ($10:547 73,) poking in the whole a 
) deficit to be ided for, of sixteen mil- 

three hundred aif seventy-five thousand two 
hundred and fourteen dOliars and thirty-nine cents, 


($!6,375,214 39.) The extraordinary ex of 
the war with Mexico, and the purchase of Califor- 
nia end New Mexico, exceed in amount this deficit, 
with the loans heretofore made for those 
bjects, I therefore recommend that authority be 
given to borrow whatever sum may be necessary 
to cover that deficit. | recommend the observance 
of atricte in the appropriation and expend- 
ot bh money. i 
ranean a revision of the existing tariff, and 
ite adjustment on a basis which may augment the 
revenue. I do not eee ee 
gress to se industry, which is 
national as well as individual 
wealth and prosperity. 1 look to the wisdom and 
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increased stimulus shall have fixed on the sites of the two light-houses 


to agriculture, and promote t#development of our | and the buoys authorized to be constructed and 
vast resources and the extension of our commerce. | placed in Oregon, to proceed without delay to make 


Believi 
well as 
and the prevention of frauds) a system of specific 
duties is best adapted, I strongly recommend to 
Congress the adoption of that system, fixing the | 
duties at rates high enough to afford substantial 
and sufficient encouragement to our own industry, 


that to the attainment of these ends (as 
e necessary augmentation to the revenue | 


| 
; 
' 


| reconnoissances of the most important points on 


the coast of California, and especially to examine 
and determine on sites for light-houses on that 
coast, the speedy erection of which is urgently de- 
manded by our rapidly-increasing commerce. 
I have transferred the Indian Agencies fram Up- 
er Missouri and Council Bluffs to Santa Fé and 


and, at the same time, so adjusted as to insure Sait Lake, and have caused to be appointed: sub- 


stability. 

The question of the continuance of the Subtreas- | 
ury system is respectfully submitted to the wisdom | 
of Congress. If continued, important modifications | 
of it appear to be indispensable. 

For further details and views of the above, 
and other matters connected with commerce, the 
finances and revenue, I refer to the report of the 





Secretary of the Treasury. 

No direct aid has been given by the General 
Government to the improvement of agriculture, 
except by the expenditure of small sums for the 
collection and publication of agricultural statistics, 
and for some chemical analyses, which have been, 
thus far, paid for out of the patent fund. This aid 
is, in my opinion, wholly inadequate. To give to 
this leading branch of American industry the en- 
couragement which it merits, | respectfully recom- 
mend the establishment of an Agricultural Bureau, 
to be connected with tne Department of the Inte- 


| rior. To elevate the social condition of the agri- | 


culturist, to increase his prosperity and to extend | 
his means of usefulness to his country, by multi- 
plying his sources of information, should be ,the 
study of every statesman, and a primary object 
with every legislator. 

No civil government having een eae by 
Congress for California, the people of that Terri- 
tory, impelled by the necessities of their political 
condition, recently met in convention, for the pur- 
pose of forming a constitution and State govern- 
ment, which the latest advices give me reason to | 
suppose has been accomplished; and it is believed 
they will et apply for the admission of Cali- 
fornia into the 
such be the case, and should their constitution be 
conformable to the requisitions of the Constitution 
of the United States, 1 recommend their applica- 


| 


|| agents in the valley of the Gila, the Sacramento, 


and San Joaquin rivers. Still further legal provis- 
ions will be necessary for the effective and suc- 
cessful extension of our system of Indian inter- 
course over the new Territories. 

1 recommend the establishment of a branch mint 
in California, as it will, in my opinion, afford im- 
portant facilities to those engaged in mining, as 
well as to the Government in the disposition of 
the mineral lands. 

I also recommend that commissions be organized 
by Congress to examine and decide upon the vahid- 
ity of the present subsisting land tiles in Califor- 
nia and New Mexico; and that provision be made 
for the establishment of offices of Surveyor Gen- 
eral in New Mexico, California, and Oregon, and 
for the surveying and bringing into market the 
public lands in those Territories. Those lands, 


| remote in position ahd difficult of access, ought to 


be disposed of on terms liberal to all, but especially 
favorable to the early emigrants. 

In order that the situation and character of the 
principal mineral deposits in California may be 
ascertained, [ recommend that a geological and 
mineralogical exploration be connected with the 


|| linear surveys, and that the mineral lands be di- 


| vided into small lots suitable for mining, and be 


\| disposed of, by sale or lease, so as to give our cit- 


| izens an opportunity of procuring a permanent 
right of property in the soil. This would seem 
| to be as important to the success of mining as of 
agricultural pursuits. 





The great mineral wealth of California, and the 
advantages which its ports and harbors and those 


nion as a sovereign State. Should || of Oregon afford to commerce, especially with the 


| islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, and the 
| populous regions of Eastern Asia, make it certain 
| that there willarise in a few years large and pros- 


tion to the favorable consideration of Congress. perous communities on our western coast. It 


The people of New Mexico will also, it is be- | 


therefore becomes important that a line of commu- 


lieved, at no very distant period — themselves || nication, the best and most expeditious which the 


for admission into the Union. Preparatory to the 


nature of the country will admit, should be opened 


|| within the territory of the United States, from the 


people of each will have instituted for themselves || navigable waters of the Atlantic or the Gulf of 


a republican form of government, “ laying its 
foundations in such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most | 
likely to effect their safety and happiness.”’ 


By awaiting their action, all causes of uneasiness | 


may be avoided, and confidence and kind feeling 
preserved. With the view of maintaining the har- 
mony and tranquillity so dear to all, we should ab- 


' 


stain from the introduction of those exciting topics | 


of a sectional character which have hitherto pro- 
duced painful apprehensions in the public mind; 
and | repeat the solemn warning of the first and 
most illustrious of my predecessors against fur- 
nishing “any ground for characterizing parties by 
qotgrapibidel Gecsiqpications.”” 
A Collector has been appointed at San Francis- 


co, under the act of Congress extending the reve- | 
nue laws over California; and measures have been | 


taken to organize the custom-houses at that and 
the other ports mentioned in that act, at the earliest 


le. The Collector proceeded over-— 
and, and advices have not yet been received of his 


arrival at San Francisco. 


lected there by officers acting under the military 


authority, as they were —, ar ee cupola | 
, 


of my ecessor. It will, 
to the collections thus made, and direct the 
avails (after such allowances as Congress may 


, or to be paid into the Treasury, for the 
purpose of meeting jations for the im- 
provement of ita rivers and : : 

A party, engaged on the coast survey, was dis- 


eanwhile, it ie under- 
stood that the customs have continued to be col-— 


think fit to authorize) to be expended within the | 


| Mexico to the Pacific. Opinion, aa elicited and 
expressed by two large and respectable conven- 
tions, lately assembled at St. Louis and Memphis, 
points to a railroad as that which, if practicable, 
will best meet the wishes and wants o* the coun- 
try. But while this, if in successful operation, 
would be a work of great national importance, 
and of a value to the country which it would be 
difficult to estimate, it ought also to be regarded as 
an undertaking of vast magnitude and expense, 
and one which must, if it be indeed practicable, 
encounter many difficulties in its construction and 
use. Therefore, to avoid failure and disappoint- 
ment; to enable Congress to judge whether, in the 
condition of the country through which it must 
pass, the work be feasible; and, if it be found so, 
whether it should be undertaken as a national im- 
provement or left to individual enterprise; and, in 
the latter alternative, what aid, if any, ought to be 
extended to it by the Government, I recommend, 
as a preliminary measure, a careful reconnoissance 
of theseveral proposed routes by a scientific corps, 
and a report as to the practicability of making such 
a road, with an estimate of the cost of its conatruc- 
\| tion and support. 

For further views on these and other matters 
connected with the duties of the Home Depart- 
ment, I refer you to the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

[recommend early appropriations for continu- 
ing the river and harbor improvements which have 
been already begun, and also for the construciion 
of those for which estimates have been made, as 
| well as for examinations and ostimates preparatory 





patched to Oregon in January last. According to || to the commencement of such others as the wants 


the latest advices, they had not left California; and 
directions have been given te them, as soon as they 


of the country, and ially the advance of our 
population over new districts, and the extension of 
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commerce, may render » 
of the amount which can be 


An estimate 


rection of the Bureau of To 
accompanies the report of the Secretary of War, to 
which Ir 

The of territory made by the late treaty 
with Mexico has greatly extended our exposed 
frontier, and rendered its defence more difficult. 
That treaty has aiso brought us under obligations 
to Mexico, to comply with which a military force 
is requisite. Bot our military establishment is 
not materially changed, as to its efficiency, from 
the condition in which it stood before the com- 


tmencement of the Mexican war. Some addition | 


to it will therefore be necessary, and I recommend 
to the favorable consideration of Congress an in- 
érease of the several corps of the army at our dis- 
tant western posts, as proposed in the accompany- 
ing report of the Secretary of War. 

Great embarrassment has resulted from the effect 
upon rank in the army, heretofore given to brevet 
and staff commissions. The views of the Secre- 
iy of War on this subject are deemed important, 
ond if carried into effect will, it is believed, promote 
the harmony of the service. The plan proposed 
for retiring disabled officers, and providing an 
asylum for such of the rank and file as from age, 


wounds, and other infirmities occasioned by ser- | 


vice, have become unfit to perform their respective 
duties, is recommended as a means of increasing 


the efficiency of the army, and as an act of justice | 


due from a grateful country to the faithful soldier, 

The coneeey ins report of the Secretary of 
the Navy_presents a full and satiafactory account 
of the condition and operations of the naval service 


during the past year. Our citizens engaged in the | 


legitimate pursuits of commerce have enjoyed its 
benefits. herever our national vessels have gone 


they have been received with respect, our officers | 


have been treated with kindness and courtesy, and 
they have on all occasions pursued a course of 
strict neutrality, in accordance with the policy of 
our Government. 


The naval force at present in commission is as | 
large as is admissible, with the number of men || 


authorized by Congress to be employed. 


I invite your attention to the recommendation | 


of the Secretary of the Navy on the subject of a 
reorganization of the Navy, in its various grades 
of officers, and the establishing of a retired list for 
such of the officers as are disqualified for active 
and effective service. Should Congress adopt some 
such measure as is recommendea, it will greatly 
increase the efficiency of the Navy, and reduce its 
expenditures. 

ask your attention to the views expressed 
by him in reference to the employment of war- 
steamers, and in regard to the contracts for the 
transportation-of the United States maila and the 
— of the system upon the prosperity of the 

avy. 


¥v 

By an act of Congress passed August 14, 1848, 
provision was made for extending 
mail accommodations to California and Oregon. 
Exertions have been made to execute that law; but 
the limited provisions of the act, the inadequacy of 
the means it authorizes, the ill adaptation of our 
post. office laws to the situation of that country, and 
the measure of compensaticn for services allowed 
by those laws, compared with the prices of labor 
and rents in Celifornia, render those exertions, in 
4 great degree, ineffectual. More particular and effi- 
cient provision BS) Bae! is required on this subject. 
' The act of 1845, reducing postage, has now, by 


its operation during four years, produced results _ 


fully showing that the income from such reduced 

rie s nt to sustain the whole expense 
of the service of the Post Office Department, not 
including the cost of transportation in mail steam- 
ers on the lines from New York to Chagres, and 
from Panama to Astoria, which have not been con- 


sidered by Con as properly belongi the | 
mail y gress ag properly belonging to the 


vantageously ex- | 
pended within the next fiscal year, under the di- — 
raphical Engineers, — 


tfully invite the attention of Congress. | 


t office and | 


made, reducing all gipglc-letter postage to the uni- 
form ratc of five ts, Feirarsleas of distance, 
wiiuout thesevy imposing any greater tax on the 
Treasury than would constitute a very moderate 
|, compensation for this public service; and I there- 
fore respectfully recommend such a reduction, 
Should Congress prefer to abolish the franking 
H privilege entirely, it seems probable that no de- 
|, mand on the Treasury would result from the pro- 
|| posed reduction of postage. Whether any further 
| diminution should now be made, or the result of 
| the reduction to five cents, which I have recom- 
|| mended, should be first tested, is submitted to 
|| your decision. 


i 


| Since the commencement of the last session of 

| Congress a postal treaty with Great Britain has 
| been received and ratified, and such regulations 

_ have been formed by the Post Office Departments 
|| of the two countries, in pursuance of thal treaty, 
|| as to carry its provisions into fulloperation. The 
|| attempt to extend this same arrangement, through 
| England, to France, has not been equally success- 
| ful; but the purpose has not been abandoned. 

For a particular statement of the condition of 
| the Post Office Department, and other matters || 
| connected with that branch of the public servive, I | 
| refer you to the report of the Postmaster General. || 

By the act of 3d March, 1849, a Board was con- | 

stituted to make arrangements for taking the | 
| seventh census, composed of the Secretary of State, | 
the Attorney General and the Postmaster General, | 
| and it was made the duty of this Board “ to pre- 
|| pare and cause to be printed such forms and sched- 
| ules as might be necessary forthe full enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants of the United States; and || 
also proper forms and schedules for collecting, in 
statistical tables, ynder proper heads, such infor- 
mation as to mines, agriculture, commerce, manu- 
| factures, education, and other topics, as would | 
exhibit a full view of the pursuits, industry, edu- | 
| cation, and resources of the country.’’ The duties || 
| enjoined upon the Census Board thus established || 
|| having been performed, it now rests with Congress || 
to enact a law for carrying into effect the provision || 
of the Constitution which requires an actual enu- i 
| meration of the people of the United States within || 
| the ensuing year. | 

Among the duties assigned by the Constitution || 
to the General Government is one of local and || 
|| limited application, but not on that account the | 

less obligatory: I allude to the trust committed to | 
| Congress, as the exclusive legislator and sole guar- || 
| dian of the interests of the District of Columbia. I || 
| beg to commend these interests to your kind atten- || 
| tion. As the National Metropolis, the city of || 
Washington must be an object of general interest; || 
|| and, founded as it was under the auspices of him || 

whose immortal name it bears, its claims to the | 
‘| fostering care of Congress present themselves with | 
additional strength. Whatever can contribute to | 
| its prosperity must enlist the feelings of its con- | 
| stitutional guardians, and command their favorable | 
, consideration. 

Our Government is one of limited powers, and 
its successful administration eminently depends on || 
| the confinement of each of its codrdinate branches |, 
| within its ewn appropriate sphere. ‘I'he first sec- | 
| tion of the Constitution ordains that ‘all legis- || 


i 


|| tive powers therein granted shall be vested ina | . 


|| Congress of the United States, which shall consist |, 
| of a Senate and Rouse of Representatives.’’ The 
| Executive has authority to recommend (not to | 
|| dictate) measures to Congress. Having performed. | 
that duty, the Executive department of the Gov- 
ernment cannot rightfully control the decision of 
Congress on any subject of legislation, until that 

| decision shall have been officia Rf submitted to the 

| President for approval. The check provided by | 
) the Constitution, in the clause conferring the quali- | 
| fied veto, will never be exercised by me, except.in | 
| the cases contemplated by the fathers of the Re- | 
| public. I view it as an extreme measure, to be . 


h 


tis submitted to the wisdom of Co oe 


whether a further 
now be made, 
should be. reli 
Bore and deli 
ice provision shou Str hone 
I confidently believe that a change may eafely be 


from the 


ing the 
ic ser- 


reduction of should not | 
particularly on th e@ letter cor- 


. | expressed..on all, subjects of 


| or to prevent hasty and inconsiderate or uncon 
tutional legislation. By cautiously confini is 
| remedy, within the sphere prescribed to ih the 
| cotemporaneous itions of the framers of the 
1 Constitution, the will of the people, ar 
’ : 4 
their constitutional organs, the Senators = | 


NAL GLOBE. 
Report of the ‘Secretary of the Treasury. 


ne ee 
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ee ee 


resentatives of the United States, will have its f, 
effect. As indis ble to the preservation _ 
our system of ebkgor ade the independence 
of the Representatives of the States and the people 
is ee et the eee and they owe 
no responsibility to any human power but their 
constituents.- By folditg the Representative re. 
|| sponsible only to the People, and exempting him 
rom all other influences, we elevate the character 
_ of the constituent and quicken his sense of respon. 
sibility to his country. It is under these circum. 
stances only that the elector can feel that, in the 
|| choice of the law-maker, he is himself truly a com. 
| nent part of the sovereign power of the nation. 
| With equal care we should stady to defend the 
|| rights of the Executive and Judicial departments, 
| Our Government can only be preserved in its puri- 
| ty by the suppression and entire elimination of 
} » : . 
|| every claim or tendency of one codrdinate branch to 
| encroachment upon another. ith the strict ob- 
| servance of this rule and the other injunctions of 
\ the Constitution; with a sedulous inculcation of 
|| that respect and love for the union of the States 
| which our fathers cherished and enjoined upon 


| For more than half a century, 
‘| doms and empires have fallen, this Union has 
stood unshaken, The patriots who formed it have 


| Leaving a balance in the Treasury July.1, 


their children; and with the aid of that overruling 
Providence which has so long and so kindly guard- 
ed our liberties and institutions, we may reasona- 
bly expect to transmit them with their innumerable 

blessings to the remotest posterity. 
But attachment to the Union of the States should 
be habitually fostered in ree American heart. 
uring which king- 


long since descended to the grave; yet still it re- 


| mains, the proudest monument to their memory, 


and the object of affection and admiration with 


| every one worthy to bear the American name. In 
| my judgment its dissolution would be the greatest 
| of calamities, and to avert that should be the study 


of every American. Upon its preservation must 
depend our own happiness. and that of countless 
generations to come. Whatever dangers may 
threaten it, | shall stand. by it and maintain it in 


| its integrity, to the fullextent of the obligations 


imposed and the power conferred upon me by the 
Constitution. Z. TAYLOR. 
Wasuincron, December 4th, 1849. 


Report of the Seeretary of the Treasury. 


—— 


Treasury Department, 
December, 1849. 
The Secretary of the Treasury reports: 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending 30th June, 1849, were: 
Receip's from cust 
“ “ publi 


“ “ 
if “ 


“ “ 


Add balance in the Treasury July 1, 1848..." 


The expenditures for the 


 fiseal year were, in 
Teeebar wos funded 


nae’ ty a knwe te sob ahhs aun cae 92,184,964 8 


The estims ree ae 
fiscal year 30th June, 1850, are: 
FOUUIMS. 5... «sete renee peas +1 
Mees iis NU TI he 19,856,271 46. : £ 00 
ee ee an, 500,000 
c : 00 
Receipts from publi lands = n= sasronsree seas ® 
Miia) pistes sit Wy Meier ae ri tones ob 
scab Sek Sas as} Wess piste eee i » 34,400 000 
from avails of loansin 
eo do. in 7 
funded..... ; bes Wee, COs 
i a aed Ot - 


Cd - } 
FHCRC Hee Ses eee ee ee sarees 


Add balance in the 
BisyS icotte awe FEY ——— 


1,298,500 00 

: 00 

Treasury July 1849... 8 
wis a ime , witha 


* 
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The actual receipts of the Treasury from that To pi 
source in the year ending 30th June, 1848, were || of the instalment which will be due to Mexico in 
$3,328,642 56. the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1852, to secure 

During the calendar years 1847 and 1848, and | the raising of a fund for the gradual extinguish- 
three quarters of 1849, there were located for pat- | ment of our heavy public debt, and to place the 
'| revenue on a sure basis of sufficiency for all the 








provide for the payment out of the revenue 


enta on military bounty land warrants 5,025,400 | ; 
acrea, amounting, at $1 25 per acre, to the sum of || expenditures of the Government, it will be neces- 





,981,750, viz: || sary to adopt measures for increasing the revenue; 
n }847, 239,980 ae aes ipa ~ba NES 7 i and the most available means to that end = 
In 1848, BEPED sss. seer reese vavens : || be found in raising the duties on imports. al 
§ Of 1849, 2,496,560 mcres......ccesenececererne 3,120,700 00 | an economy as rigid as may be found compatible 

5,025,400 6,281,750 00 || with the necessiues of the country, will regulate 


(See statement marked J.) 


| the appropriations, under existing circumstances, 
The receipts at the Treasu 


from sales of | cannot be doubted. ad 
pablic lands during the last fiscal year, were | In proposing some alterations in the existing 
$1,688,959 55. || tariff, with a view as well to the necessary aug- 
ft is not probable that additional sales would | mentation of the revenue as the encouragement of 
have been made to the full extent of the number | industry, | think Jt right to present distinctly the 


* of weres located under the military bounty land || views entertained on the latter subject, in the 


warrants, but I think it may be safely considered | hope that a course may be adopted by the wisdom 
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Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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that this source of revenue may be taken at nearly 


and patriotism of Congress, which may tend to 


#4,000,000, of which a part is absorbed b Be harmonize discordant feelings and promote the 
é } 


and warrants; a part, say $1,657,050, (that being 
the amount paid and payable during the present | 
fiscal year,) is applied to the payment of interest | 
on the loan and ‘Treasury notes, under the act of | 
January 28, 1847; and the remainder is pledged to | 
the extinguishment of the debt created under that | 
act. 1 estimate $2,000,000 per annum of the rev- | 
enue from lands as diverted by the land warrants | 
and the extinguishment of debt. 
During the last fiscal year there were paid, | 
under stipulations in the treaty with Mexico, sums | 
amounting in all to $7,629,108. 

Public debt to the amount of $790,566 39 (in- 


clading Treasury notes received for customs and | 


lands) was a off or purchased out of the | 
general funds of the Treasury, and extinguished, | 
besides $382,500 of the stock and Treasury notes | 
issued under the act of 1847, purchased out of the | 
land fund and cancelled. (See statement marked | 
K,) Of these sums, $890,175 was new debt con- | 
tracted since the commencement of the war. 
The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of July, | 
1849, was $2,185,964 28. 
The aggregate of these sums, viz: 
Balance in the Treasury on Ist July, 1849. ...$2,184,964 28 


Payments under the treaty...............6055 7,628,108 00 | 
Payments out of general fund on ace’t of debt, 790,566. 39 | 
Land fund diverted ,..... ..s.csccesceecesveuss 2,000,000 00 | 
VERNON WNL os Un tee cde cdlcaeiencasese 12,604,638 67 | 


and would have made a balance in the Treasury to 
that amount on the Ist July, 1849, had none of 
them been applied to the extraordinary purposes 
above designated. 
During the current fiscal year there will be re- 
quired, in May next, for the payment of an instal- 
ment to Mexico, $3,540,000, and the lend revenue, 
estimated as diverted, will be Sa oe 
together $5,540,000; which, added to the were 
sum of $12,604,638 67, would make $18,144,638 67; 
from which deducting the estimated deficit on the 
int July, 1850, of $5,828,121 66, would have left 
an estimated balance in the Treasury, on that day, 
of $12,316,517 01. Adding to that balance the 
instalment to Mexico, due in 1851, $3,360,000, and 
the revenue from lands diverted, $2,000,000, would 
make an aggregate of $17,676,517 01; from which 
diducting the estimated deficit on the Ist of July, | 
1851, $10,547,092 73, would have made an esti- | 
maied balance in the Treasury, on that day, of | 
$7,129,424 28, 
{ have gone into this detail for the purpose of 
showing that the resources of the country are 
ample, that the estimated deficit will have arisen 
from the extraordinary expenses of 





tic credit of the United States is not endangered by 
the fact that, in this position of affairs, a new loan 


will be 
_ Under these circumstances I propose that author- 
ity be given to raise such sum; not exceeding 
$16,500,000, as may be found necessary, from 
time to time, by the issue of stock or Treasury 
notes, on such terms of interest (not exceeding six 


per cent.) and repayment as the President in his | on foreign vessels, the discriminating 
| 


diveretion shall, previous to their being issued, 
think fit to order, 

Authori 
eee to issue pon for the 000, 
appr to carry into effect the 15th article of 
the treaty with Mexia. | 





general prosperity. i 
|  L. Lentertain no doubt.of the rightful power of 
| Congress to regulate commerce and levy imposts 
and duties, with the purpose of encouraging our 
| own industry. In selecting for adoption one of 
| two proposed regulations of commerce, it would 
| appear to be clearly the right of Congress to 
| choose that one which would, in its opinion, be 
| most salutary to the country; and, in like man- 
| ner, in laying imposts and duties, it would seem 

that the endeavor ought to be to regard the inter- 

ests of the whole people, not as little, but as much 
| as possible. 
| tis not a question of assuming a power not ex- 
| pressly granted by the Constituuon, on the ground 
| that it may tend to the attainment of a general end 
| therein expressed. Here the power to regulate 
| commerce, and the power to levy and collect du- 
| ties are expressly given, and the only question is, 
| whether they ought or ought not to be exercised 
| with a view to the general good. 
| it seems to me that to exercise these or any 
| other powers with any other view, would be a 
| mispse of power and subversive of the legitimate 
_ end of Government. 
| 1 find no obligation written in the Constitution 
| to lay taxes, duties, or imposts at the lowest rate 
| that will yield the largest revenue. 

If it were true that a duty laid on a given ajti- 
cle, with a view to encourage our own productions, 


|| is unlawful, because it may operate, by discour- 


aging importation, as a partial prohibition, the 
roposition would be equally true of every duty 
| laid with that intent, whether it were above or be- 
| low the maximum revenue rate. But as, under 
| the power to regulate commerce, it is competent 
| for Congress to enact a direct and total prohibition 


|| of the importation of any article, it can be no ob- 


| jection to an act levying duties that it may operate 
i 


a partially preventing importation. Whether it be 
wise or just so to levy duties is another questions 


What I mean to say now is, that there is no pro- || 


hibition of it in the Constitution. The proposition 

is maintained, as universally true, that the express 

grant of a power to Congress gives to that Nias 
| the right of exercising that power in such manner 
as in its opinion may be most conducive to the 
advantage of the country. 


As instances of the exercise of the power of 


regulating commerce, may be mentioned the pro- 
hibition of importations, except at designated 

rts; the prohibition of the coasting trade to all 
oreign vessels, and to all American vessels not li- 





the war and | censed and enrolled; the prohibition of certain trade 
treaty with Mexico, and that the justly high pub- | 


| to foreign vessels under the navigation act of 1817; 


the prohibition of certain trade to American ves- 
| sels by the non-intercourse act, and of all trade 
| by the em act, the drawback on the reéx- 
portation of foreign goous; finally, the prohibi- 
| tion of the introduction of adulterated drugs into the 
| country by the act of 26th June, 1848. 
| Under the power to levy taxes, duties, and im- 
| posts, I refer to the discriminating ton duties 
i uties on 
their cargoes, the preamble to the first law im- 
ules 


posing d passed under the Constitution, and 


has already been given, by the act of || the enactments of most of the subsequent ones, 


_ These enactments show that at most or all pe- 
riods of our history the views which I have ex- 


|, pressed appear to have been sustained and acted on. 
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II. All legislation designed to favor # particular 





class to the prejudice of others, or to injure a par. 
ticular class for the benefit of others, is manifest! 
unwise and unjust, N can be more destruc. 
tive of the true interests of t ak than such 
legislation, except the refusal of really saluta 
legislation, under an erroneous impression that it 
might favor one class to the prejudice of others, 
while in fact the denial of it injures all classes, ang 
benefits nobody. 

Ill. As every producer in one branch of usefyi 
industry is also a consamer of the products of 
_ others, and as his ability to consume depends upon 

the profits of his production, it follows that to give 
| prosperity to one branch of industry is to increase 
that of the rest. Within each branch of industry 
there will be individual rivalry, but among the 
several branches of useful industry there must al. 
ways exist an unbroken harmony of interest. 
No country can attain a due strength or pros. 
perity that does not by its own labor carry its own 
productions as nearly as possible to the point 
|| pecessary to fit them for ultimate consumption. 
|| To export its raw material and re-import the arti- 
cles manufactured from it, or to neglect its own raw 
materials and import the articles manufactured 
from that of another country, is to pretermit the 
means which nature has provided for its advance- 
ment. 
For instance, we exported, during the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1849, raw cotton to the 
value of about sixty-six millions of dollars. If 
| that cotton had been spun and woven at home, 
| (supposing its value to be increased fourfold by 

manufacture,) it would have produced a value of 
about one hundred and ninety-eight millions in 
addition. What would have been the effect of 
this increased production on the prosperity of the 
country ? 

This question would not be completely answered 
| by merely oe the added value of one 
| hundred and ninety eight millions of distiars to be 
a large profit to the manufacturer, any more than 
| the question of the effect of the production of 
wheat would be answered by deducting the cost 
of seed wheat from the value of the crop, and pro- 
nouncing the remainder to be a large profit to the 
farmer. 

The manufacture of cotton eloth is begun with 
the planting of the cotton; it is carried to a certain 
| point by the planter, and then taken up and per- 
fected by the spinner and weaver. The planter 
and manufacturer are not engaged in different 
branches of industry, but in the same; the one 
| commences the process which the other completes. 

Cotton seed of insignificant value being by regular 
stages of labor developed and brought to the form 
| of cotton cloth, has acquired a value of about two 
hundred and sixty-four millions. 

The planting States have added many millions 
to the annual production of the country by the 

culture of cotton. By continuing the process they 
could quadruple that addition, 

The planter would then have a market at his 
door for all his produce, and the farmer would 

in like manner have a home market for his. The 
power of consumption of not only breadstuffs, 
but of every article useful or necessary in the feed- 
ing, clothing, and housing of man, would be vastly 
increased; the consumer and would be 
brought nearer to each other; and in facta stimu- 
ee would be applied to every branch: of productive 
industry. 

Ic ton tifying to know that the manufacture of 
aout already been introduced into several of 
the planting States, (see document marked W bere- 
to annexed,) and it ought not to be doubted will 


mplty be senate: : 
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meree,) it is unnecessary to do more 

oa a oeet ae may be well to of- 
ers few rear nae aus ~ rot change. I 

merce is inery of ex: tis 
1 cence and manufactures. It 
will not be that it is ever positively inju- 

rious; but it will be more or less useful as it 
erates more or less with the a industry of 
the country. The mere carriage of commodities 
by sea or land is profitable only to the 
carrier, who is paid for it. lt may be useful or 
not to others, according to circumstances. The 


farmer finds a railroad a great convenience, but he 


understands that it is better fer employed in carrying 
his crop than in carrying away his seed-wheat and 
manure. 


The commerce which should consist in carrying 
cotton seed abroad, to be there grown, would not 
be so useful as that which is now occupied in ex- 
porting the raw cotton grownat home. We should 
easily understand, also, that the commerce thus 

employed would be much more limited in amount 
and ao less profitable to the carriers than what 
we now have. Yet our present commerce is, in 
fact, of the same nature with that above described. 
The seed bears to the cotton the same relation 
which the cotton bears to the cloth. If we now ex- 
cotton of the value of about sixty-six millions, 
the same cotton, when converted into cloth, would 
make an export of some two hundred and sixty- 
four millions, or some two hundred and forty-five 
millions, after deducting the fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions which would be required for our own con- 
sumption, (in addition to the portion of our present 
manufactures consumed at homé,) and our imports 
would be thereby in like manner increased. - 
land, at this moment, derives a large portion of her 
wer from spinning and weaving our cotton, 
When we shall spin and weave it ourselves, make 
our own iren, and manufacture our other staples, 
we shall have transferred to this country the great 
centres of wealth, commerce, civilization, po- 
litical as well as moral and intellectual power. 

At present we are far from having the amount 
of foreign commerce which is due to our position, 
as a vastly productive country, with an extensive 
coast, good harbors, great internal water-courses, 
and a people unsurpassed in maritime skill and en- 
terprise. 

Our annual products were estimated by my pre- 
decessor in this ent at three tho m)l- 
lion dollars, while our average exports are about 
one hundred and thirteen millions, and our imports 
about one hundred and six millions, making to- 
gether two hundred and nineteen millions, exclu- 
on of gold and silver and of forcign commodities 

mported and reéxported. An eminent British 
authority estimates the annual creation of wealth 
in Great Britain and Lreland at between two thou- 
sand one hundred and two thousand two hundred 
millions. If we add, for articles omitted by him, 
between three and four hundred millions, we shall 
have a total of two thousand five hundred millions. 
The British exports and imports amount annually 
to about five hundred and twenty millions, exclu- 


sive of aes and silver and of foreign commodities | 
reéxported. 


ingame ones If their fi trade 

down to our seale upon this esti- 
wai reduced to aboat one hundred 
and eighty-three millions. If ours were raised to 
their scale, it would reach about six hundred and 


twenty-four een. 
coe hey population of Great Britain and 
icalene at wt ieee enact our population at 


illions, their n trade averages 
ae each individual; ours 0 42. If their 
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millions. trade great in 
st aaa theize, ib npsut be 
amount from two hundred and nineteen 


coantey form the great and most valuable body-of | and the heart af wealth, commerce, and power. It || every productive channel in which it « of 
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and the heart of wealth, commerce, and eon It | every productive channel in which it can wes ener 
is as vain to hope to make these marts safely, and will even incur great hazards, if they 
ea'tt woub be to wake accep by be such as its owner may hope to meet by the care 

a barn. and circu ion of himself or others to whom 

Iv. hether we can have workshops to work | he has confided its management. But if he knows 
up at least our own materials, must oe upon |; that skill, industry, and economy cannot avail hin, 
the question, whether we have or can n suffi- || and that, in addition to all the contingencies of 
cient advantages to justify the pursuit of this kind 


of industry. 
The circumstances favorable to production in 
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rivalry and markets, he is to be further ex to 
dangers arising from causes quite beyond his con- 
trol or counteraction, he will hold back. The 
this country may be stated to be: Ist. Facility in || vacillations which have occurred in our policy 
procuring raw materials. 2d. Abundance of fuel. || have no doubt deterred a large amount of capital 
3d. Abundance of food and other articles neces- | from investment in industrial pursuits. The en- 
sary for the sustenance ond housing of the laborer. || couragement offered on one day, and on the faith 
4th. The superior efficiency of the laborers in com- || of which fixed investments have been made, which 
i with those of other countries. || are exposed to loss by the withdrawal of that 
The circumstances supposed to be unfavorable | encouragement on the next, is in fact substantial 
to ~ oduction may be thus } discouragement, and the insecurity resulting from 
i. of capital. | the repetition of such acts has been seriously de- 
2d.- Dearness of our labor as compared with | trimental. 
that of other countries. || 4th. The fluctuations in the foreign markeis 
3d. Insecurity by exposure to the influence of || have for many years been such as seem to denote 
violent and excessive fluctuations of price in for- || an unhealthy and feverish state of business. They 
eign markets, and to undue foreign competition. _| are not in the natural course of a wholesome trade. 
st. Capital, which ig but the accumulated sa- | They seem to betoken a change in existing arrange- 
vings of labor, is believed to be abundant among | ments, and the apprehension of such change is 
ourselves for any purpose to which it can be profit- || also evinced in the efforts now making in England 
ably applied. ‘It is more divided than in some || to sustain the British manufacturer, by putting at 
other countries, and associations of capital are | } hazard other important branches of industry. 
therefore more common among us than elsewhere. | The competition of new establishments with very 
It will be increased by the labor of every succes- || large ones already in existence abroad, and in 
sive year, and for investments reasonably secure, it || which the price of labor is lower, is evidently not 
will flow in whenever required (as it has always | an equalcompetition. The capital fixed in machin- 
heretofore done) from other countries, where it || ey furnaces, &c., cannot be changed, and the 
may exist in greater abundance. The amount of || work of production will not cease until the price 
capital required for a large production is not enor- || shall heve been reduced to a point very little above 
mous. e whole capital, for instance, employed the cost of materials, labor, and repairs. Of course 
in the establishment and support of iron-works in | where the lower price is paid for labor there will 
England and Wales in 1847, has been estimated at | be a larger margin for reduction by the sacrifice 
less than one hundred millions of dollars; the an- | of part of the profit; and where a great accumula- 
nual production then being about one million two | tion is in hand of the avails of the business of 
hundred thousand tons. | former years, the owner may find it his interest for 
Qd. The difference between the price of labor || a while to sell his commodity at less than the 
here and in Great Britain is certainly great, and, actual cost, if by that means he can drive out his 
it is to be hoped and expected, will never be di- || rival, looking, of course, to subsequent reimburse- 
minished by a reduction of wages here. The || ment, (at least,) when he shall again have the con- 
difference has been estimated at an average of || trol of the market. 
thirty-three per cent. Probably the average dif- | This known necessity of the position of foreign 
ference is much more than that. in some branches, | | manafactures of course tends to discourage new 
such as the manufacture of iron, it is certainly || as well as to defeat the successful operation of ex- 
much greater. This difference is in part compen- | | isting investments of capital here in similar enter- 
sated by the disadvantages under which the foreign _ prises. 
manufacturer is placed by the necessity, in some To counteract the influence of these unfavorable 
branches, of procuring his raw material froma | circumstances, which, so long as they continoe, 
great distance, or transporting a heavy article of must greatly retard our advancement, limit our 
production (such as iron) to a distant market. n || foreign commerce, and prevent the due progress of 
addition he is pressed by a heavy burden of ey | industry, | propose that the duties on the staple 
ation. The greater efficiency of our labor is, to || commodities, (whether raw material or manufac- 
some extent, an additional compensatory element. } tured articies,) in which foreign nations compete 
This includes the greater capacity for eee | with our own productions, be raised to a peint at 
skill, the superior general intelligence, the higher which they will afford substantial and sufficient 
inventive faculty, the greater moral and physical | encouragement to our domestic industry, provide 
» both o action and endurance, which our || for the necessary increase and due security of the 
ple possess in comparison with the foreign la- | revenue, and ingure the permanence and stability 
‘ocean fed, clothed, housed, and educated; | of the system. Experience has, I think, shown 
conscious of the ability to lay up some capital | this to bea wise, just, and effectual mode to pro- 
annually from his savings; encouraged to invest | mote new and revive languishing branches of in- 
that capital in the enterprise in which his-labor is | dustry, provided the selection of the objects be 
engaget enjoying practically greater civil and po- | wisely made, and limited to those productions for 
lu y; looking forward to an indefinite | which the country is naturally adapted. 
future, in which, through his own conduct || We have been, + perhaps, too long hesitating and 
and example, he may expect each successive | vacillating on the hold of a great career. The 
generation of his desotadenss to be better circum- || want of stability in the course ef legislation, and 
stanced than its predecessors, it cannot be doubted other disturbing causes, have heretofore occasioned 
that these advantages add greatly to the efficiency || inconveniences. The short duration of some of 
of the American laborer. The precise extent to | the tariff acts; the great expansion of the currency 
— they ee the difference || which occurred during their operation; the com- 
in the price 
efficiency of our labor may be expected to increase | | a political necessity,) which, whatever its effects 
with the increase of reward to the laborer. In | on existing establishments, ‘undoubtedly discoar- 
many of the New England factories the laborers | aged new adventurers; and, finally, the unex- 
are to invest their surplus earnings in | pected repeal of the act of 1842—these ciream- 
the stock of the company by which they are em- stances have certainly been of a retarding charac- 
ployed, and are thus stimulated by direct personal | ter. 
interest to the greatest exertion. Jt may beex- | Yet it is impossible not to observe that, at every 
pected that this system will be introduced int) | favorable moment, vast movements in advance 
other branches in which it may be found practi- | have been made, and that the rome thus gained 
cable, tending, as it does, so powerfully to Sievete | has not been entirely lost. is believed that 
the laborer, increase , and practically || every article, the manufacture of which has been 
instruct mi ae in — truth of the essential | established here, has, after that establishment, 
harmon continued gradually to diminish in price, and that 
Fg dary smaay ob py home and abroad in a 























labor, it is difficult to define. The | promise act, (a result of what was believed to be» 
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labor, whieh, indeed, could not be diminished by } is wholly improbable. The facilities afforded to | 
reason of an increased demand for it.. Statements | frauds upon the revenue are very great, and. it is . 
ere aonexed, (marked L,) exhibiting some in- | apprehennod that such frauds have been and are | 
stances of this result. ..- | habitually and extensively practiced. The state- | 
These facts lead irresistibly to the conclusion | ents annexed, (marked O,) to which I invite es- | 
that our labor becomes so much more efficient by pecial attention, exhibit ina strong light the dan- 
use, acquired skill, enlarged establishments, and ers to which this system is necessarily exposed. 
new facilities derived from inventions, that the — As the standard of valne at every port must.at | 
difference in price between it and the foreigo labor, | last depend upon the average of the invoices that | 
however serious an obstacle to successful compe- 4Fe d there, every successful attempt at un- 
tition, will become less so with every year of our | dervaluation renders more easy all that follow it. 
activity in the same branches of i ; and || The consequences are, not only that the revenue 
that it by no means follows that labor must be | suffers, that a certain sum is in effect annually given 
worse paid because its products are sold cheaper; | by the public among dishonest importers as a pre- | 
or that because labor is better paid, its products _ mium for their dishonesty, but that fair American 
must be sold dearer. | importers may be gradually driven out of the busi- | 
All that is wanting is a general determination | ness, and their places supplied by unknown and 
that industry shall be encouraged and su | unscru ulous foreign adventurers. As long ago as | 
in the home production and manufacture of iron, | 1801 Mr. Gallatin urged the extension of specific 
wool, cotton, sugar, and our other staples, and that i duties on the ground now repeated—of the pre- 
the legislation necessary to sustainitshall be firmly | vention of undervaluation. In his report.of that 
adopted and persev in. |, year he used the following language: ‘* Without 
i will proceed to state the nature of the modifi- | any view to an increase of revenue, but in order to 
cations which it og expedient to make in the | guard, as far as possible, against the value of 
existing tariff, and, if required, will hereafter pre- is being underrated in the invoices, it would 
sent a plan in detail. | be eligible to lay specific duties on all such articles 
1. The rates of duty are, in my opinion, too | 20w paying duties ad valorem as may be ree 
low, capecially on articles similar to our own sta- | tible of that alteration.’” At that ume specific 
ples. I conceive that the revenue has suffered | duties were already laid on spirits and wines, 
materially from this cireamstance. Indeed, I am | Sugar, molasses, tea, coffee, salt, pepper, steel, 
compelled to believe that it would have been nails and spikes, hemp, coal, cordage, and several 
greatly diminished but for the extraordinary de- || other articles. — 
mand for our breadstuffs and provisions uced || The Sth section of the act of 30th July, 1846, 
by the famine in Burope in .1847, and, toa great | made it the duty of the collector, within whose | 
extent, continued by the short crop abroad in | district merchandise may be imported or entered, 
1845, (See the statement marked M, hereto an- | to cause the dutiable value of such imports to be 
nexed.) Even under these favorable circum- ®ppraised, estimated, and ascertained, in aceord- 
starces, the a revenue from woolens, cot- ance with provisions of existing laws. 
tons, hempen goods, iron, » hemp unmanv- |, By the second section of the act of 10th August, | 
factared, salt, and coal, has fallen as A the act | 1846, it.is provided, that ‘‘ in appraising all goods 


} 
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principal markets of our 
own country at the time of arrival. It would be 
easier to ascertain at our ports such market value, 
than it is to ascertain what was that of a foreign 
country ata time. Every importer should 
declare the value of his goods, and by giving the 
option to the Government to take them at the value 
thus declared, or levy the duty on the actual value, 
it is probable that comparatively few cases of un. 
der-valuation would occur. In connection with 
this subject, and as a measure tending to the pre. 
vention of fraud, error, and want of uniformity of 
valuation at the various ports of our ‘extended 
coast, | would recommend the appointment of ap- 
praisers at large, whose duty it shall be to visit, 
from time to time, the different custom-houses, in- 
terchange views, superintend the mode of apprais. 
als, and suggest such practical reforms as may be 
deemed necessary to a justand equal enforcement 
of the revenue laws. ‘The provisions of the Con- 
stitution, which require that all duties and imposts 
shall be uniform throughout the United States, 
cannot, even with a home valuation, be fully and 
effectually enforced in practice without some sys- 
tem of general supervision, more perfect in this 


|| respect than can be established under the existing 


prevision of law, which merely gives to the Sec- 


|| retary of the Treasury authority to direct the ap- 


praisers for any collection district to uttend in any 
other collection district for the purpose of apprais- 
ing any goods, wares, and merchandise imported 
therein. 

| 4. The laying a lower duty upon non enumer- 


of 1846 from $14,162,607 to $13,392,624 50, taki ‘| ¢atany port of the United States heretofore sub- | ated articles than is imposed upon those which 


the average from the receipts of 1845-1846 and | ‘ jected to specific duties, but upon which ad valo- | 
those of 1848-1849; being teen diminution | ‘rem duties are imposed by the act of the thirtieth | 
of $769,982 50, as will be seen by the table marked ‘ July last, entitled ‘An act reducing the duty on 


N, hereto annexed; the loss of annual revenue ‘imports, and for other purposes,’ reference shall || enumerated articles 


being as foliows : ‘be had to values and invoices of similar goods 


|, ‘of frauds or undervaluation3 as shall be prescribed 
348,438 00 || ¢ oy the Secretary of the Treasury.” 
t 


On coal 70,030 00 || will be observed that these last recited pro- | 


—__— 


=== | the value of similar merchandise in any preceding 
one gain as follows : sp || Year, but merely a reference to such value and the 
a one 09 || Invoices, for the purpose of aiding in the ascer- 
40,033 00 || tainment of the value at the time fixed by existing | 
———---—— || laws. That time was, by circular issued by my | 
610,915 50 || predecessor, dated 6th July, 1847, determined to 
of wool- be the time of the shipment of the goods. My 
hemp, compared | predecessor issued three circulars, calling the atten- 


The very small increase on the ¢ 
ens, iron, and unmanufactured 


|| Visions do not authorize the levying of duties-on |, duty on the raw ma 


| are enumerated, leads to attempts at disguise and 
_ to controversies and litigation, which 
| would be avoided by making the duty on non- 
than on the others. 

Different rates of duty on manufactures of the 


go || {imported during the last fiscal year, under such | same material are also inconvenient, and the same 
|| € general and uniform regulations for the prevention 


remark applies to the different rates im upon 
the mane actures of wool and aaiooens of 
ope effect of laying th higher rate of 
effect of layi e same or a hi rate 0 
atorial than is imposed on the 
manufactured article, too evidently tends to injure 
our industry in competition with that of other 
| countries, to require more than a passing observa- 
tion. . 
‘WAREHOUSES. 


| A statement is herewith presented, — P,) 


showing the expenses incurred e last 





; : : ie || fiscal year in the execution of the act of the 6th 
with the vast injury oceasioned to our production | tion of the officers of the customs to the provisions 


and the diminu thereby of our power of con- | of the second section of the act of the 10th August, 


ihe other articles named, the revepue and produc- | ber, 1846; and the last the 26th December, 1848; 
tion have both suffered materially. It is believed | » there can be no doubt, exhausted all practi- 
that the revenue could be greatly increased by in- | cable means for preventing undervaluations and 
— the duties on these and other articles. =— frauds, so far as they could bechecked by T 
propose 

daties on articles on which they can be conve- || been continued by the department; but the radical 
niently laid. The effects of the present ad valorem | faults of the syatem are such that no vigilance, 
system are twofold, viz: on the revenue and on eagacity » or pees itis believed, have been 
our own productions. Experience has, I think, || or can be found effectual for the purpose. 
demonstrated that, looking exclusively to the rev- In England it is believed to have long been a 
erue, 4 specific duty is more easily assessed, more | settled point that specific or rated duties (which are 
favorable to commerce, more equal, and less ex- || ad valorem on an assumed value) are in every 


sumption, cannot fail to attract attention; whileon 1846; one dated the 11th and one the 25th Novem- 


pored to frauds than an ae gee es i respect better for revenue and trade than any other || 


such a duty is not without to the | system. ; 
average cost of the commodity. Thissystemob- The effect of the existing system pete 
viates the difficulties and controversies which at- is also striking, (see documents marked L and O 
tend an appraisement of the foreign market value | annexed.) It tends to aggravate the great fluctu- 
of exch invoice, and it imposes an equal duty on | ations in price which are so injurious to wade as 
equal quantities of the same commodity. Under well as industry. 
the ad valorem system, goods of the same kind | When prices abroad are very h 
and quality, and between which there cannot bea high also; and when per chcey + 
difference in value in the same market atanygiven point, the duty is low in proportion. It is a sliding 
amounts — worst kind. If the duty forms a part 
unneces- renders i 


ora Thee tae enact bf tants the 
pk y: 8 are extremes of fluctuation 


To jevy.an ad valorem duty on a valua- 
tion es the diferent pera believed 
be im That the ard of value at any — 

two ports is precisely the ame at any given time || the 


| 


a return to the system of specific instructions and lations. These efforts have | 


1846, “ to establish a warehousing sys- 

| $194,684 66 beyond all the receipes from toraze, 

194, all storage, 

ene ec 

} or rent, , ; . stationery, ; 

that do not appear in these accounts, but justiy 
to them. jae 

This subject is one of great embarrassment to 

the department. Congress has not made any 

Orooet te : - sappeeptanivn or the expense rol 

n 0 

collecting the revenue from customs. To a large 

rred without the receipt of 

whatever; and, in order to meet the 

all its facilities to 
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the necessity of mak ample another, and of re-warehousing the same, under | to determine the of their collection or 
ni for iasge qunatiaies of je sy the provisions of the second section of the ware- } imposition would be bones vested in the Depart- 
advance of thei arrival, and of securing the attend- | housing act, and thereby deprive a large portion ments of War and the Navy. 





petent officers, clerks, and laborers, to | of our citizens of any participation in its benefits. 
a coat Sanat "The experience of three © Under the belief that this was not the intention 
take C'fully proves that the receipts from of Congress, no such instructions have been issued. 
i the usual anaes no ee — be d| SUBTREASURY. i 
will not defray the expenses of the “ioe | ‘The question on the expediency of continuing || 
A statement is also presented, (marked Q,) | the g fen established by the set eotitled An nat | 
showing the value of dutiable ne oe to provide for the better organization of the Treas- | 
from 1821 to ee as durine || UE and for the collection, safekeeping, transfer, 
seen that the total amount of suc on rmé || and disbursement of the public revenue,” ap- || 
te ee cnaaeeane SE Geenennoarerage || a 6th i. August, ras is respectfully sub- || 
of $10, 10,201. mi to the wisdom of Congress. iénce | 
rom the Ist December, 1846, to 30ch June, | has demonstrated some of Gan telpslatetnnta the |) 
|| act to be productive of great inconvenience; if, in- 
| deed, there be not some which, under the influence | 
| of strong necessity, are often violated. Disburs- || 





, the aggregate exports of dutiable merchan- 
eee warehouse amounted to $7,213,810, or 
an annual average of $2,792,439. In these exports 
from warehouse there is inciuded the 


that was imported from foreign countries and trans- | | .3.¢4 Si ir cxietlse sirapcemenie: wbliawl to 
orted to Canada; also, the wheat, wheat-flour, | oi 00 ’ >| 
ad have beaks transported ees Canada, oe | receive the full amount of said drafts at one pay 





the salted fish, d&e., from other British North 
American provinces, intended for shipment from 
our ports to foreign countries. — 
During the three years preceding | 
of ie warehousing act, viz: in 1844, 1845, and 
1846, the total exports of dutiable merchandise 1 
amounted We seer a sssseerenscrens -$14,656,816 j 
Daring the three following years, viz: 
1847, 1848, and 1849, these exports 
amounted to.. «+ 17,556,182 
The increase of exports, which appears from 
this statement, to the extent of more than two 
millions of dollars,is made up of the wheat, flour, 
fish, d&c., from the British North American prov- 
inces, and merchandise transported under the aaa 
transportation act of 3d March, 1845, before re- The number.of clerks authorized by law to be 


ferred to. : | employed is believed to be much too limited, 
From the returns made to this department, and ‘o Eienie some of the inconveniences attend- 


e quarterly statements published, it is believed | ; ee 
be yued that the Spare ation of the warehous- ing the syate vindeigencinitbtoe crates” 
ing act has not'been beneficially felt in the general | jy.) Phat any person having a draft on an.as- 
business of the country. : », || sistant treasurer be. permitted to deposit his draft 
The only descriptions of merchandise that will || With the assistant. weasurer, and draw for the 


bear unnecessary and circuitous transportation, are |) sount from. time to time in such sums as he may 


the more valuable articles of manufactures, and | desire, upon his own orders, payable to any per- 


these have not, to any considerable extent, sought || .01 or persons; provided that the whole amount 


a dépouit it'our warehouses, =m ate to Te* || of the draft; should be actually drawn, within a 
ps peperent ee enoen every where Cemonstrates || shor period, say two. weeks after the deposit of 


ties which may with advantage | ih. draft. 
grill, mace |i hay dining ots hing dt 
ney “ ood a manufacture th the poate on an assistant treasurer should be permitted to de- 
ent ent and rapid communications by steam || manner; provided that each order should be pre- 
with al of the commercial prt bt cannot | sented for payment within two.weeks afler its date. 
reasonably be expected that merchandise, to any || yy) ..6 provisions would, it is believed, effectually 


extent, will be sent to our warehouses to awaitan r 
capa os sine. | oa the checks or orders being used as cur 


As an illustration of these remarks, reference is The pro d fats eee a a 
made to the published quarterly statements of the || *"° Proposed system reruler necessary 
velew of ahadiammahatee I the public ware- an increase of the force employci in the offices of 


the several assistant treasurers, and ought to be 
houses, (see table hereto annexed marked R,) / accompanied by an increase of their own compen- 


| 


, their expenditures must be made in small sums | 


thus forced upon them, without any provision for | 
its convenience, or even safety. If the money is 
to be disbursed at points distant from the piace | 
where it is received, the burden of transferring it | 
is in like manner imposed onthem, If they adopt 
the usual and customary mode of keeping and | 
transferring money, they violate the law. Ii they 
undertake themselves its custody and carriage, | 
hae incur great. risk and responsibility. 

he actual carriage of coin from place to place, 
in the same town, is burdensome; especially in | 
those southern ports where silver is the coin chiefly 


the enactment | 








from which it will be seen that the largest amount || sation. 
oe of any quarter eek! sad 830,010 00 The inconvenience arising from the accumulation 
Panola aude en n49,106 0 || & c0in at pont where it is not required for the 
Aenean cen caameuan Ge. one | Beeeegesertte ls Seey goes bus ikabdmen:th belay 
’ amou i ic 
tien, payable on thi merchandise, separable from the sysiem itself. To pay a public 


; || ereditor with a draft on a remote office, which he 
aarasinn of any espana dak 2,501,394 35 || cannot sell but at a discount, or collect in person 


eat ad |, without a journey, would be unseemly; and the 
So “A bo Sica oi it 1,800,100 52 | Government aan means itself of making trans- 
the oon ' ote oad pa oe ict Was | fers in such cases, other than the dispatch of special 





vaneaaiedatee of credit upon duties, under 
a new name orm. : i} ; : 
3 ' | The insecurity of the actual custody of the pub- 
Seeasttndnoe reuijoe: Witene, ee _ lic money- ed as it is at the several he 
imports sut whda’ abla Tae tpt ons assistant treas- 
* | urer, and he inadequately compensated—is a sub- 


| a at some eXpense-and much risk of 


a8 
£ 


| Congress. 
) MISCELLANEOUS. 
By the third section of the act of 3d March, 1849, 


| eer 


penalties imposed, on the ground thai the collec- 





| from time to time.. The custody of the money is | 


|| altered condition of the trade. 


to the refunding of | of 
0, or the remission of | viding 


tion was improper or oP neem wrongly | Siperen 
e i 


enforced, are referred to the on of th | 
tary of the Treasury. I ly submit, that | p 
as these duties and ties were co 


In pk ge 4 
many of the cxses; appeals were originally taken 


by eties interested to the head of one or the 
other of these departments, and Seventere in 
some way formally or informally di of. It 
is embarassing for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to determine how far that vem pete is to be con- 
sidered as intended to be final, and, if so intended, 
how far it is his duty under the law to reopen the 
case and decide it anew. : 

In con nee of the recent alteration of the 
British navigation laws, British vessels, from Brit- 
ish or other foreign ports, will, (under our exist- 


| ing laws,) after the first day of January next, be 


allowed to enter in our ports with cargoes of the 
growth, manufactare, or production of any part 


: : of the world, on the same terms as to duties, im- 
| ing officers, to whom drafls for large sums are | posts, and charges, as vessels of the United States 


and their cargoes. 


ment from the proper assistant treasurer, while || I deem it proper to invite the consideration of 


| Congress to the existing provisions of law regula- 
ting the coasting trade of the United States, with 

a view to such modifications thereof as may be 

| deemed expedient and proper to meet the altered 
condition of that trade which has arisen since the 
law regulating it was passed. 

The law by which this trade is now regulated 
| was enacted.on the 18th of February, 1793, and its 
| essential provisions have not been changed by eub- 

sequent legislation. Within the period acest 


|, Since the date of the law, Congress is awiéire that 
|-great and important changes have taken place in 


the magnitude, character, and medium oy which 
the coastwise and interior commerce of the country 
is carried on, owing to the increased facilities of 
| transportation by the use of steam power, without 
any corresponding changes in the law to meet the 
Hence a rigid en- 


forcement of the existing requirements of the law 


| produces much delay and vexatious embarrassment 


to persons engaged in the prosecution of the trade, 
besides, in some cases—particularly where carried 
on by the use of steam power—proving seriously 
detrimental to their interests, and thus presenting 
a just appeal for some further legislation on the 
subject. 

It is confidently believed that some of the re- 
quirements of the law might be dispensed with, 
and others changed or modified, so as to relieve the 
trade from existing restrictions and embarrass- 
ments, without hazariding the security of the rev- 


|| posit such draft, and draw for the amount.in like | Cae. 


Should Congress feel disposed to act upon this 
|, subject, the department will, if so required by 
that vody submit views and recommendations in 
degadl calculated, in its opinion, to accomplish the 
0 desired. 
he operations of the coast survey, under the 
superintendence of Professor Bache, have been 
diligently and successfully prosecuted during the 
past season, with satisfactory results in the re- 
|| spective branches of this important national work. 
he report of the superintendent, containing a 
|| detailed account of the extension of the work 
during the season, and its present condition, will 
be submitted to Congress at an early period of 
| the session. 
Our light-house establishment has gradually en- 
larged until it has become one of great magnitade 
and importance. In July last it numbered two 
hundred and eighty eight light-housesa and thirty- 
| two floating lights. Of these, sixty-one are loca- 
| ted upon the shores of the northern lakes and 
| river Bt. Lawrence. Additional lights have since 

been erected under appropriations made by the 
‘| act of 3d March last, and others are in process of 


| erection, a special report of which wil! be submit- 


ject which-should attract the serious attention of | ted to Congress without unnecessary delay. 


Due attention has been given to the various lo- 
| cal works provided for in appropriations placed at 
| the disposal of the department by acts of the last 
, and previous sessions of Congress for the erection 
-houges, marine h 
facilities con' 
| the preservation of life 


itals, and for pro- 
la\ed by Congress for 
property from lose by 


he custom-house structure at New Orleans has 
d throughout the past season without in- 


5 a : Aad iin || tecraption, aad es rapidly 08 was deemex prudent 
posed by officers of the army and navy, the right | with due regard to the 


massive character and gen- 
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eral nature of the work. The foundations have 
been laid, and the walls on the four sides of the 
building carried up to the plinth course of granite, 
which has been com around the entire struc- 
ture. The unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tion for this work will not, it is believed, prove 
sulficient to carry on the same beyond the close of 
the present month. It is therefore recommended 
that addi:ional means be provided by Congress at 
an are day for the continuous prosecution of the 
work. 

The structures for similar objects at Savannah, 
Georgia, and Eastport, Maine, are also in a state 
of forwardness. In the former case the walis of 
the basement, and of the principal story, are 
completed, and the walls of the second story will 
be ready for the cornice by the first of February 
next, and, in the opinion of the superintendent, 
the whole structure will be completed in August, 
1851. Thecustom-house at Eastport has advanced 
to the flooring of the second story, which has been 
laid, and the building covered in peoreeny for 
the Winter. A custom-house building at Port- 
land, in the State of Maine, has been purchased, 
as provided for in the general appropriation act of 
the last session. The purchase of the buildings 
for a similar purpose at Erie, Pennsylvania, as 
contemplated by the same act, has not been made 





for want. of an acton the part of the Legislature | 
of that State giving ite consent to the purchase, as | 


required by the joint resolution of Congress of the 
llth September, 1841. 
Some unavoidable dela 
pleting the 
predecessor for the proposed custom-house struc- 
ture at Charleston, South Carolina, occasioned by 


the requisite investigation and preparation of the | 


title and transfer of the property. 1t is now com- 
pleted, and, having been approved by the Attorney 
General, the proper conveyances have been duly 
executed, and the purchase-money i. Propo- 
sals have also been invited for suitable designs, or 
plans, with specifications and estimates, for the 
contemplated building. 

The edifices erecting for marine hospitals at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
Louisville, Kentucky, are so far advanced as to 
warrant the belief the 
reception of patients in the month of July or August 
next. But little progress has been made in the 
buildings Aiblansd Gon the same object at Chicago, 
Iitinois, Paducah, Kentucky, dnl Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, preliminary examinations having delayed 
the commencement of the work until late in the 
season. Nothing has been done towards the erec- 
tion of the hospital edifices for which appropria- 
tions were made at St, Louis, Missouri, and at 
Napoleon, Arkansas, In the one case, because of 
the failure to secure a title to the site former|yijjer- 


chased for that object at St. Louis, and the imprac- | 
ticability of proeuring another in time to commence | 
the building consistently with the joint ere | 

n the | 


of Congress dated 10th September, 1841. 
other, because of the insalubrity of the site hereto- 
fore selected at N n,and the hazard to which 
the structure would be exposed from the overflow 
of the waters. 

In connection with the subject of marine go 
tals I would remark, that experience has fully 
demonstrated that the resources of the fund arising 
under the acts of 16th July, 1798, and 3d May, 
1802, for the relief of sick and disabled seamen, 
with the aids from time to time derived from the 
bounty of Co » are inadequate to meet the 
demands of relief. As a necessary consequence, 
the department is compelled to adhere to restric- 
tions ae by my predecessors in office, and to 
follow their ena in like expedients, often 
arbitrary in character and partial in operation, yet 
essential to the a the expenditures. 
lo view of these em’ ts—of the increased 
charges rey atic from the er ne and 
organization ooking to 
the favorable entertained for the 
claims of men who, by their labors and perils in 
peace and war, contribute so ly to the wealth 
and pewer of the nation—means are asked in the 
estimaies sufficient to provide for their destitution 
and sickness in all the ports of the Union. 

The moneys at the disposal of the de- 
partment for means for the preservation 
of life and property, by the act of 3d March last, 


has occurred in com- | 
urchase of the site selecied by my | 





t they will be ready for the | 
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| coinage of the Mint at Philadelphia, from 1st Jan- 





ve 


| bor of New Haven, Connecticut, or for the remov- 


| communication. 


with the exception of a portion expended for sim- 
ilar facilities at the seth ae of Ficher's Island, in 
Long Island Sound, contiguous to the place of the 
wreck of the steamer Atlantic, have been applied 
to that part of the coast of New Jersey lying be- 
tween Little Egg Harbor and Cape May, and to 
that part of the coast of Long Isiand lying east- 
ward of the entrance into New York bay; and 
have been expended in the construction of life- 
boats and cars, the erection of houses at appropri- 
ate distances from each other for their preser- 
vation, in the purchase of mortars, carronades, 
rockets, &c., and other approved apparatus for 
communicating with stranded vessels. 

In giving effect to the humane and munificent 
inte::tions of Congress, as manifested in successive 
appropriations for these purposes, the department 
has had the active codperation of the * Lite-Saving 
Benevolent Association of New York,” and of 
the Board of Underwriters of Philadelphia. 

Fuller details, in regard to the works thus espe- 
on referred to, will be found in papers marked 


Communications have been addressed to the De- 
partment showing the danger to be apprehended 
to the hospital building at Cleveland, from the sli- 
ding or falling of the bank facing the lake, and 
urging the immediate expenditure of a portion of 
the moneys appropriated for the structure in awa 
calculated to arrest the further encroachment of the 
water. Yielding to these appeals, a sum not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars was authorized to be 
applied in the way proposed. A further aopropri- 
auton for the object is needed, and is respectfully 
recommended. 

By the act of 12th of August, 1848, six thou- 

dollars were appropriated for the erection of 
a beacon light on the Southwest Ledge, in the har- 


al of the ledge, as the department should deem best. 
in the belief that the inieresis of commerce dic- 
tated the removal of the obstruction so as to admit 
the passage of vessels drawing sixteen feet water, 
rather than the erection of the light, measures 
were taken to contract for the work; but, as the 
offers exceeded the appropriation by several thou- 
sand dollars, the undertaking has been postponed 
until adequate means are provided by Congress. 

I transmit for the information of Congress an 
exhibit (marked &) showing the business and 
uary to ]st November, 1849. 
he statements of the accounts of the Mint, as 
required by the 7th section of the act of 1792, and 
of the assays of foreign coins, required by the acts 


| of 10th April, 1806, 25th and 28th June, 1834, and 


2d March, 1843, will be transmitted in a future 


Reference is made to statement marked E, for 
the information required by the 22d section of the 
act of 28:h January, 1847. : 

The mineral resources of our recently-acquired 
possessions in California have opened an extensive 
field for the development of American enterprise. 
Some thousands of our conntrymen, in the pursuit 
of profitable labor and advantageous commerce, 
have found their way thither, and already vast re- 
gions, heretofore unpeopled and unexplored, are 
contributing to the metallic wealth of the world. 
Constituting, as they now do, a portion of our 
territory, it 1@ due to our fellow-citizens who in- 
habit them that their industry and enterprise 
should be cherished by wholesome laws. First in 
importance, as respects commercial and financial 
bearing, the establishment of a branch of the Mint 
of the United States at San Franciso is recom- 
mended. Next, the erection of light-houses on 
headlands, and beacon lights and buoys to conduct 
vessels into the principal ports and harbors. Third, 
the establishment of a marine hospital. Antici- 
pating the favorable action of Con on the 
subject of the establishment of lights, beacons, and 
buoys, instructions have been given to the officer 
directing the operations of the coast surv 
cause such examinations and reports to be 
may be necessary to determine upon ap 
locations 2 6 pee sereceanee 

Respectfully submitted, * 

. W. M. MEREDITH, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Howe. Coss, 
House of Representatives. 
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Report of the Secretary of War. 


War Deranrmenr, 


Wasnrneron, November 30, 1849. 
Sia: I have the honor to resent the followin 
report of the operations of department during 


"=" year: ya 

rewarns and statements of the Adjutant 
General, herewith, exhibit the strength and diste;. 
bution of the military force. Agreeably to these 
returns, the present strength of the army is less 
than the organization provided by law. The defi. 
ciency arises from the di » deaths, and de. 
sertions which have taken place, and the difficulty 
of immediately supplying the want by new enlisi- 
ments. The desertions have been most numerous 
in California, where the temptations to embark jp 
more lucrative pursuits and the facilities for the 
sudden acquisition of wealth are so greatly mulii- 
plied. Out ofa force of twelve hundred regular 
troops in that Territory since the Ist of January, 
the desertions within the first eight months have 
equaled two fifths of that number. The policy 
adopted by the commanding officer of granting 
short furloughs to the troops in small numbers, 
for the purpose of enabling them to work for their 
individual benefit at the placers, had the effect to 
check desertions to a degree; but the emergencies 
of the service and the limited namber of troops for 
duty prevented the measure from being earried out 
to the extent desired, and the evil of desertions 
consequently continues to exist. 

The recruiting of the army is ated by the 
casualties in the service, so that the enlistments 
can at no time exceed the total fixed by law. The 
delays in receiving these returns of casualties will 
always keep the actual force considerably below 
the legal standard. According to the practice 
which has long prevailed, the great majority of 
enlistments is made in the Northern Avantic cities 
and theadjacent interior towns, whence the recruits 
are sent to the general depdét for instruction, and 
finally distributed to the Southern and Western 
posts, according to the wants of the service. |t 
necessarily follows that considerable time inter- 
venes between the enlistment of the recruit and his 
presence with his company. Independently of 
this loss of time and service, and the fatal influence 
which a change of climate not unusually produces 
on the health of the recruit, his transportation and 
subsistence constitute a heavy expenditure. To 
remedy these disadvan » and to encourage en- 
listments in the vicinity of troops serving at frontier 
and remote stations, especially in California, Ore- 
gon, and New Mexico, it is recommended that a 
bounty be allowed to each recruit enlisted at or 
near such stations, equal to the cost of transporting 
and subsisting a recruit from the general depdi to 
the place of such enlistment. To guard against 
desertions and promote good conduct, it is 
posed that the bounty should be divided into 
instalments, so that their several amounts would 
be increasing annually according to length of ser- 
vice, and the amount be paid. to the soldier 
on his discharge. This bounty would also bea 
strong inducement to old soldiers to reénlist in their 
respective companies—an object always deemed of 
importance to the service. 


t has been found ingrenes ble to carry into 
act of 14th August, 
authorizes an increase of the rank and 


file of certain eegeeenes by transfers from others of 
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Report of the Secretary of War. 


— ceradded evil” 'ThO duty of the Govern- || army; to discharge them without suitable provision, || Indian riverand Pease Creek, which had the effect 


be a supera ; 
js to afford protection. ‘To enable it to do 
nine ectually, it is submitted that the numerical 
h of each company at the several military 
uw on our western tier be increased to 
seventy-four privates, and that part of the infantry 
be mounted as € arise. ‘This plan for 
increasing the defence of our frontiers, is respect- 
fully presented as combining the greatest economy 
and security. Without a larger regular force, the 
Executive will find the occasions frequent and 
necessary to make requisition of the militia of the 
States, who are called into service for short pe- 
riods, with injurious interruptions in their ordinary 
avocations, as well as great expense to them and 
the Government. Experience has shown that for 
the preservation of peace and public tranquillity on 
our borders, the of a strong military 


Indians, whilst its absence has sometimes in- 
yolved the Government in protracted and costly 
wars. , 

Great embarrassment has heretofore arisen from 
the sapposed actual rank which brevet commissions 
confer. Their recent multiplication will increase 
the difficulties and inconveniences to which the 
military service has been exposed. Apart from 
the conflicting claims of officers holding brevet 
commissions, it may be affirmed that instances fre- 
quently occur when pay is paramount to rank, 
and when the brevet rank itself cannot, in legal 
contemplation, take effect. In the case of staff 
oficers who have no command, and who can ex- 
ercise none except by special assignment, these 
brevet commissions are only honorary distinctions, 
and examined closely, this is the basis on which 
rest all brevets. The ee is reasonable 
and just that every officer performs his required 
duty, and he who does more is entitled to honor- 
able reward. It is then ooo submitted 
whether the object, in authorizing this class of 
commissions, is not accomplished by retaining them 
as honorary distinctions, and restricting the officers 
holding rank and pay, according to the commis- 
sions by which they are mustered in their respect- 
ive regiments and corps. If any exceptions be 
made to the rule here proposed, it is believed that, 
in view of the more efficient discipline and service 
of the troops, brevet rank and pay should exist 
only when volunteers and militia are united with 
the regular army, or when the officers having bre- 
vet commissions are detailed for duty by special 
assignment with difficult or expensive commands 
in remote departments ordivisions. According to 
law, brevet rank takes effect in detachments com- 
posed of different corps; but from the liberal con- 
struction which has heretofore been given to the 
articles of war, it would seem that every garrison, 
ateach of our numerous and widely-extended 
posts is considered adetachment from the army, 
without any definite conception of the locality 
where ita main body is concentrated. 

Another inconvenience resu!ting to the service is 
the anomalous position of officers holding staff 
commissions which confer rank. These officers 
are not considered by established as eligible 
to the command of troops unless specially assigned, 
whilst at the same time they claim exemption from 
the orders of their juniors in the line who succeed 
to such commands. This state of things is calcu- 
lated to injure the service by a suspension, for the 
time being, of the functions of the staff officers in 
cases where a junior line officer exercises the com- 
mand; to obviate which, it is that a law 
be enacted requiring officers of the | staff 
serving with troops to execute to their 
respective duties all orders emanating -the 
senior officer of the line which ne relate to the 
discipline, police, and good order of his command, 
and for which he alone is responsible. 


at this time than at any former period of its history. 
The injurious effects of war, prosecuted 
in a climate salicensia te boolecond the casual- 


ties ins from a contest remarkable for the 
ne ‘i forces, have added to the 
those or other cause, 
greatly increased the numberof ineffective 
Po Nea but in . ivity and 
of our ~ex- 


force restrains the warlike inclinations of the 
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| efficiency of the army, and without doing violence 
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| produced their natural or accidental effects, and I || 


| of the Commanding General of the Army on this 


| tributed for this object. 


| most skillful officers. 


‘Summer and amidst the almost impassable snows | 


crippled and worn out in the public service, would | to frustrate, for a time, any effort at negotiation. 
be unjust and 1. In order to preserve the | On receiving intelligence of these out » from 
| some of the inhabitants who had fled from the 

to a sense of justice towards this class | scenes of violence. arrangements were immediately 
of officers, it is respectfully that the | made by the commanding officers at St. Augustine, 
President be authorized to place on the retired list | Tampa Bay, and Key West, to afford thw’, protec- 
such as in his judgment a disqualified from | tion within their means which the circumstances 
age, wounds, or other disability, with an allow- | demanded. Prompt measures were also taken by 
ance equal to the pay proper of their respective | this department to send reinforcements to the 
grades. Aon effective check on the exercise of this | troops in Florida, with a view to control the tn- 
power would be found ina legal inhibition, decla- | dians in case it should appear, as this depart- 
ring that no officer shall be retired until the Senate | ment did not then suppose, that these outrages 
had been dicated by a general feeling of hostility 


ail have confirmed the nomination of his.suc- | 
oad on the part of the several tribes. The number of 


r. The number of officers to be compre- || 
hended in the list of those who may, with advan- | troops thus collected in Florida within the month 
of September, was upwards of seventeen hundred, 


tage tothe public service, be retired, will probably | 
not exceed twenty-five; the sum of whose pay | officers and men—a force deemed sufficient to give 
wili be less than fifteen thousand dollars annually. | confidence to the .inhabitants and to promote the 

I also respectfully recommend to favorable qon- | emigration of the Indians. 
pon renewing the efforts to negotiate with the 


sideration the plan of ae an asylum for the | |! 
comfort and repose of veteran soldiers, on whom | Indians, the principal chiefs, with their sub-chiefs 


time and the perils of an arduous service have || and warriors, were met in council. They at once 
agreed to deliver up the offenders, five in number, 
whom they represented as having committed the 
_ murders without the sanction or knowledge of any 
subject. Should the suggestions of that-officer be || chief, and in opposition to the wishes of the In- 
not approved, it is then submitted that some plan | dians. Three of these have since been surren 
of benevolence and gratitude Le commenced under | dered. Of the remaining two, one, in attempting 
the sanction of Congress, which shall require all | to escape, was killed by the Indians, the other 
disbursing officers of the army to receive and ac- effected his escape; but his early capture and sur- 
count for such sums as may be voluntarily con- | render have been promised by the chiefs. On the 
It is not doubted that at | subjcet of emigration, the Indians requested time 
some future day a fund will be thus realized, || for deliberation, and a meeting in council has been 
which, judiciously employed, will supply this es- | arranged for a subsequent day. The policy which 
sential want, and accomplish a purpose which will || has beea pursued, and which will probably be 
be universally approved. continued for the removal of these Indians to their 
The effective power of the army is deemed to be || brethcen west of the Mississippi, will be seen in 
inseparably connected with the Military Academy | the correspondence which accompanies this report. 
at West Point. As one of the means of national During the past Spring and part of the Summer, 
defence, it is not only the best, but one of the || the troops in Texas had become greatly reduced 
cheapest; unless the rule be inverted which admits || in effective strength by the ravages of the cholera, 
that the most efficient corps arz commanded by the | which prevailed there to such an extent as to re- 
aving its organization on | tard,in some measure, contemplated military move- 
popular basis, and diffusing its benefits equally to | ments, having for their object the establishment of 
all sections of the Union, this institution may be | a line of posts for the protection of the frontier 
safely commended to the care and patronage of the | settlements against the attacks of hostile bands. 
Government, not less for the brilliant achieve- | The frequency of these attacks, and the difficulty 
ments of its graduates, than their happy exam- | of covering so extended a frontier with the very 
ple to others who are to follow them. '| limited disposable regular force, distributed in 
The outrages committed by the Indians in New | small commands at points remote from each other, 
Mexico have been of a serious character, resulting made it necessary for the Commanding General in 
in the massacre of several of the inhabitants, and | Texas to avail himself of the authority previously 
depredations upon the property of the settlers to a given, to call upon the Executive of that State for 
considerable extent. The troops in that Territory | three companies of mounted militia. Orders have 
have been constantly oecupied during the past year || been given for the discharge of those additional 
in giving protection to the settlements, and in | companies, and also those in New Mexico, as soon 
pushing their scouts inst the hostile and ma- as the exigencies under which they were called into 
rauding bands. These duties have been performed | service shall cease to exist; and it is recommended 
with alacrity and zeal, but not without privation | that appropriations be made by Congress to pay 
and suffering.on the part of troops operating ina them for the time they may have been employed. 
broken and difficult countsy, during the heats of | No recent disturbances in Texas have been re- 
ported, and from the proffers of peace which have 
of Winter. In the several affairs which took place, _ been lately made by the Camanche nation, through 
the Indians were generally encountered in superior | their newly-elected head chief, with manifestations 
numbers, and always routed with considerable loss || of the most friendly dispositions towards the United 
im killed and wounded. The attacks of these ma- | States, and a determination by them to abstain 
rauding bands becoming more frequentas the Spring || from any further depredations upon our citizens, it 
opened, and often resulting in the murder of our '| is believed that the regular troops in that country 
citizens, the commanding officer, in order to afford | will be sufficient for any emergency likely to arise. 


take leave to express my concurrence in the views | 








| greater protection than could be given by the lim- || The operations in New Mexico and Texas have 
| ited regular force under his command, called into 


| resulted in the recovery of many of the captives 
previously made by the Indians, several of whom 
have been restored to their homes in Mexico, 
‘or six months, and distributed so as to protect || agreeably to the provisions of the late treaty with 
the lives and property of the inhabitants most ex- | that Republic. 
to attack. ; | ‘The department was prevented by the demand 
In September a movement was made against the | for troops in Mexico during the recent war, from 
Na Indians in their stronghold at the Canon | effecting much in respect to the establishment of 
of Cheille, which resulted in a treaty with that na- || military posts on the route to Oregon, required by 
tion, on terms similar to those granted to other | the act of the 19th May, 1846, beyond the selection 
tribes upon our frontiers, and the surrender of | of the first station on Platte river, new Grand 
several captives. * Island, known as Fort Kearny. Within the ‘ast 
Attempts were made under the orders issued from | Spring arrangements were made to place the Pr 
this department, in May last, toopen communica- | ment of mounted riflemen, originally designed for 
tions with the Indians remaining in Florida, with a | this service, upon the route. Early in May the 


service an auxiliary volunteer force. Four com- 
nies of this description of troops were engaged 


view to ascertain their feelings in respect to emigra- || regiment moved from Fort Leavenworth, and pro- 
tion. Whilst the officer with the in#true- || cecded via Fort Kearny to Fort Laramie, and, 
tions was endeavoring to obtain interviews withthe | after establishing at that point the second military 


several chiefs in the vicinity of Charlotte Harbor, 
acts of violence and murder were committed by a 
small band of the tribe upon the settlements on 


station, continued its march in the direction of 
By the last intelligence received, the 
had passed beyond Fort Hall, on the 





Oregon. 
regiment 
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upper waters of the Columbia river, and doubtless, || lations established for their government during | ho will return to the United States in that yes. 

ere this, it has reached its ultimate destination, || the war, were superseded by the return of peace. ; but, in the event of his having left the station, 

afier having established the intermediate station || A large concourse of foreign emigrants, not famil- i the 

between Fort Laramie and the Pacific, and giving | iar with our institutions and habits, has been as- 

escort to a large number of . sembled in one of the Territories, and e in 
To hasten and insure the arrival of the officers a pursuit eminently calculated to produce collisions 


connected with the customs in California, as well || and bloodshed. Amidst all these difficulties, the 

as of a navy — for the port of San Francisco, || army, aided by the confirmed habit of self-govern- 

and certain Indian agents transferred to, and sub- || ment in which the American citizen is reared, has 

agents appointed for, the Territorieaof New Mexico || protected these Territories from general or unusual 

and California, an order, under your direction, was i disorders. I respectfully submit a copy of the 

given to the proper department to furnish to them correspondence on this subject, sent from and re- 

transportation at public expense. About the same | ceived at this department. 

time,information reached the department that a § The reports herewith of the chiefs of the nevew ! 

large number of emigrants had assembled at or | bureaus connected with this department, will 

neat Fort Leavenworth, and who, in their long | hibit in detail their respective operations, and to || reduced by desertions, and by the expiration of 
journey to their new and distant homes on the || which I respectfully invite attention. The duties || terms of service of the men; he states also tha 
Pacific, would probably encounter the increased | of these branches of the military service have been || there exists an unwillingness to reénlist for the 
wants which their numbers were well calculated to | performed with accustomed fidelity, zeal, and || navy. The sre eee held out by the prospec 
produce. Accordingly, the officers of the Sub- | ability. Respectfully submitted, of obtaining gold, and the great demand for sea. 


sistence Department, with a like direction, were | GEORGE W. CRAWFORD, | men, render it impossible to enlist men on the 
ordered to relieve all cases of distress in the wil- | To the Presiwenr. Secretary of War. | coast of California for the navy pay of from $10 to 
ome coon disclosing the benevolent purpose cere ts Blorer mi i $12 per month, while the ‘meme —e . pay- 
of the order. ing from to $150 in the same ports. The evily 

In connection with the subject of providing the | Report of the Secretary of the Navy. | vaahidg agree aval service eas these causes 
necessory means for the defence of our distant Ter- | or ‘are severely felt. Great efforts have been made 
ritories, the erection of fortifications for the pro- | Navy Derartment, _ to remedy them, and every exertion that authority 
tection of such of our harbors on the Pacific as December 1, 1849. | and discipline could enforce has been made with 
may be indicated by t.e Board of Engineer Officers Sim: I have the honor tp present to you the | 


but partial success. 
at present en in making examinations and | annua! report of the condition and operations of | The squadron in the Mediterranean sea, under 
surveys for these objects, is respectfully recom- this department of the public service. the command of Commodore Morgan, consists of 


mended. | ‘The home squadron, under the command of H the flag-ship razee Independence, Commander 
At an early period after the appropriation was | Commodore Parker, consists of the flag-ship Blakes therfrigate Cumbe , Captain Latimer, 
avoilable for surveys required to be made west of | frigate Raritan, Captain Page; the sloop-of-war | the frigate Constitution, Captain Conover; the 
the Mississippi, and extending to the Pacific | Albany, Commander Randolph; the sloop-of-war || steamer Mississippi, Captain Long; the sloop-of. 
ocean, necessary instructions were given, and | Germantown, Commander Lowndes; the steamer | war Jamestown, Commander Mercer; and the 
several routes suggested and directed to be exam- || Vixen, Lieutenant Commanding Ward; the | store-ship Erie, Lieutenant Commanding Porter. | 
ined. The reporis of the several corps engaged | steamer Water-Witch, Lieutenant Commanding |! The frigate St. Lawrence, Captain Paulding, has 
in this service will be furnished as soon as re- | Totten; and the schooner Flirt, Lieutenant Com- | also joined this squadron. 
ceived, In the mean time, the instructions issued | manding Farrand. The steamer Alleghany,com- | The force now employed in the Mediterranean 
from this department are respectfully submitted. manded by Lieutenant Hunter, was temporarily || is believed to be larger and more efficient than st 
Theestimates submitted for the improvement of | attached to this squadron, but has been recently || any previous period in our history, with the ex- 
harbore and rivers refer to works which have here- | withdrawn and placed in — at the Wash- || ception, perhaps, of the years 1804 and 1805, 
tofore received the sanction of Congress. In re- | ington navy-yard. The sloop-of-war Saratoga, | during the Tripolitan war. 
spect to other and new works, itis presumed that, | Commander Nicholson, has also been withdrawn, || The steamers Princeton, Commander Engle, and 
in accordance with a sefe usage, no appropriations | and placed in ordinary at Norfolk. _ Alleghany, Lieutenant Commanding Hunter, were 





will be made without previous surveys and esti- 
mates by competent officers. 


Should Congress make appropriations in con- | 
formity to the estimates, it is believed that the 


perintendence of public works of this class. An 
excess of appropriation materially varying the es- 


timated amount, would impose the necessity of 


The vessels of the home squadron have been 


| actively employed among the West India Islands, 


in the Gulf of Mexico, and along the Atlantic 


| coast. 
amount could only be judiciously applied under | 
the supervision of the corps ch with the su- 


The squadron in the Pacific ocean, under the 
command of Commodore Jones, consists of the 


| flag-ship Ohio, Commander Stribling; the frigate 


Savannah, Captain Voorhees; the sloop-of-war St. 
Mary’s, Commander Johnston; the sloop-of-war 


increasing the corps of Topographical Engineers, | Warren, Commander Long; the sloop-of-war Pre- 


ordered home from the Mediterranean in conse- 
quence of the r of the necessity for extensive 
repairs. The Princeton has, since her return, uo- 
dergone a strict and careful survey by a board of 
competent and skillful officers; their report con- 
demned her as unworthy of repairs. She was, 
therefore, broken up, and such portions of her as 
were unserviceable for naval purposes were ordered 
to be sold. The schooner Taney also returned from 
the Mediterranean. This vessel belongs to the 


which is not recommended. 


In the interval of time between the proclamation ] mouth, Commander Pettigru; the sloop-of-war || turned over to that department; there being, how- 
of peace with the Republic of Mexico and the | Vandalia, Commander Gardner; the sloop-of-war || ever, no vessel of the navy at my command calcu- 
riod when our revenue laws were extended over || Vincennes, Commander Hudson; the store-ship || lated for the service contemplated by the 2d sec: 
pper California, a large amount was collected by } Fredonia, Lieut. Commanding Neville; the store- || tion of the act making ees the naval 
officere of the army, as duties on importations into ship Southampton, Lieut. Commanding Handy; || service, approved March 3d, 1849, viz: for testing 
the several ports of that Territory. The same | and the steamer Massachusetts. The razee Inde- || new routes and perfecting the discoveries made by 
aysiem has been continued by these officers up to _ pendence, bearing the broad pennant of Commodore || Lieutenant Maury, in the course of his investigs- 
the arrival of the authorized agents ofthe Treasury; Shubrick, returned from the Pacific ocean on ,the | tions of the winds and currents of the ocean, the 
who, doubtless, before this time, have superseded 26th of July last, after distinguished and important |! Taney was again received and assigned to that ser- 
the military officersemployed in thisextraordinary | service in the war with Mexico. The vessel was || vice. Lieutenant Walsh, an officer well qualified 
service. The order given by the Commander of taken out ofcommission. The sloop-of-war Dale, | for the duty, was intrusted with the command; 
the Pacific Division required the collections to be || Commander Rudd, also returned from the Pacific; | detailed instructions were prepared for him, and 
continued till the military officers were superseded | she reached New York on the 23d of August, and | he proceeded in their execution on the 26th of Oc- 
by the proper officers of the Treasury, and the || was — in ordinary. Orders have been given ; ; 
nmounts thus realized should be subject to the final | for the return of the Ohio, the Preble, and the. death of Commodore Bolton, which occurred 
decision of Congress. [i is respectfully recom- | store-ship Southampton, in consequence of the | at Genoa on the 22d of February, rendered it neces- 
mended that their acts be affirmed. The officers, || expiration of the periods of enlistment of their | sary to order a’ senior captain to the command of 
however, should be required to account fully, | crews. On the 12th of January, 1849, Commo- || the Mediterranean squadrons Commodore Mor- 
through the appropriate department, for all sums | dore Jones was ordered to exchange the Ohio for gan was selected; he sailed from the United States 
iected'by them, and such disbursements allowed | the Savannah as his flag-ship; the Ohio was or- || in-the steamer Mississippi on the 7th of June. 
as traay be deemed necessary and proper for the | dered to proceed, under the command of Captain | fm t considerations made it eer: in the 
maintenance and support of the anomalous gov- | Voorhees, to China, to relieve Commodore Geisin- || j of the department, to increase the force 
ernment of that Territory. ger in the command of the East India squadron, || in the Mediterranens. By active exertions, two 
The peculiar condition of the Territories of Cali- | and Commodore Geisinger was ordered to return || vessels, in addition to the ce, razee 
fornia and New Mexico, in respect to their inter- | to the United States in the Ohio, by the way of and the frigate a) were 
nal governments, and the absence of any clearly- || Bengal. The terms of service of a large number ; the former sailed on the 26th of July, 
defined authority by Congress for this ob » has | of her crew having expired, it was deemed expe- || and the latter on the 10th of August. 
imposed delicate and di duties on the army. || dient to revoke that order, and instructions were : 
One of its assigned duties is to aid civil functiona- || accordingly sent to Commodore Jones, on the ‘Mediterranean on the Lith of July, 
ries, when required, in the preservation of public 238d of June, to direct the immediate return of the tember she was again dis 
tranquillity. But it is believed that the civil | Ohi® by the way of Cape Horn; she sailed from | of 
authority, so far as it had iw origin in political | the const of California on the 15th of September, jies es ae 
power, in & great measure disappeared by the on her passage home. Captain Voorhees has pro- y the death of Bolton, the Inte 
ee Odie, 4 oe eceded to China in the sloop-of-war St. Mary’s, “left the senior officer in = 
Mexico to the United . military regu- || for the purpose of relieving Commodore Geisinger, that the vessels of his 


|| ble, Commander Giynn; the sloop-of-war Fal- Treasury Department, and, on her arrival, was 
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nd were actively employed under circum- || Mediterranean will be dispatched in theSpringon | Under the act of Congress of the 3d of March, 

cranees requiring the exercise of prudence and dis- || that service. ; @ ._ || 1847, contracts were made with E. K. Collins and 
cretion to prevent embarrassments with belligerent The wadron in the Chinea Seas, under the || his aseociates for the transportation of the mail 
Powers. I am happy to say ae our commerce || co of ore Geisinger, consists of the between New York and Liverpool; with A. G. 
hns been fully pro , and friendly intercourse ase sloop-of-war Plymouth, Commander || Sloo for the transportation of the mail from New 
has not been interrupted. Information has dney, and the bag Dolphin, Lieutenant Com- || York and New Orleans, touching at Charleston, 
the department of the death of anes winn, | manding Ogden. e sloop-of-war Preble was_ . practicable,) Savannah, and Havana, and from 
which occurred at Palermo on the 4th ptem- || temporarily attached to this squadron; she has Havana to Chagres; and with Arnold Harrie for 
ber, 1849. ‘The reports from Commodore Morgan, returned to the Pacific, and orders have been sent the transportation of the mail from Panama to 
since he took command of the eeeeerony tre highly to Commodore Jones for her return to the United | Astoria, in Oregon, to conneet with the mail from 
satisfactory. The. duty assigned him: has been || States, It is pees, © stale that the small || Havana to Chagres across the lsthmus. 
promptly performed, and the condition of his com- || force employed in the Indies has beenemi- | The three sea-steamers under the contract for 
mand reflects credit the service. — niently useful to the commercial interests of our | the Panama and Oregon line were accepted before 

The squadron on the coast of Brazil, under the | country, in Sener, information, cultivating | the close of the year 1848. It is believed they are 
command of Commodore Storer, consists of the || friendly relations, and affording protection to | actively eaplepen in the service required .by the 
flag-ship frigate Brandywine, Captain Boarman, || American seamen in that quarter. In a recent || law establishing the line.. No provision is made, 
and the sloop-of-war St. Louis, Commander Cocke. || dispatch, received from Commodore Geisinger, the | either by the law or under the contract, for the 
Tae brig Perry, under the command of Lieutenant | important fact is stated that coal of an excellent | command of the steamers on this line by officers 
Tilton, returned from this station on the 10ch of ‘| quality. is found at the island of Formosa, in a | of the Navy, nor for ed midshipmen to serve 
July, and was put under repairs for further service. || convenient position, and in abundance for the as watch officers. There have been no reports 
The store-ship Supply, commanded by Lieutenant || wants of steam navigation between California and made to this department of the services anal 
Sinclair, returned from Brazil on the 4th of Sep- | China. | by the steamers on this line. 
tember. The store-ship Lexington, Lieutenant || 1am happy to report that no interruption has | The contractors for the Liverpool line engaged 
Commanding Mitchell, will sail in a few days with || occurred to the fair and legal commercial pursuits || with the department to build five steamships, ef 
supplies for the squadron, It was the purpose of || of our citizens abroad, herever our national | not less than two thousand tons measurement, 
the department to increase the force on this sta- || vessels have been shown, they have been received | for the transportation of the mail between New 
tion, and with this view the sloop-of-war John || with marked respect, and our officers have been || York and Liverpool; the first of the steamships to 
Adams, under the command of Commander Pow- || treated with kindness and courtesy; they have on | be ready to perforf& the service in eighteen months 
ell, sailed from the United States in June with || all occasions pursued a course of steady neutrality, || from the date of the agreemant, (1st November, 
orders to report to Commodore Storer, as.a part of || in accordance with the policy of our Government | 1847,) and three others as soon thereafter as each 
his command; but it became necessary to relieve | and in compliance with the instructions of this de- | may be required to take its place in the line; that 
the sloop-of-war Decatur, on the coast of Africa, || partment. the fifth should be commenced and built as early as 
and on the 29th of July orders were issued to trans- || Under the3d section of the act ofthe 3d of March, | may be practicable thereafter, By the 7th section 
fer the John Adams from the Brazil to the African || 1849, the Secretary of War transferred to the Navy | of the act approved March 3, 1849, the Secretary 
station. The Decatur was ordered home on a re- || Department the following steamers, viz: the Mas- | of the Navy was authorized so to modify the con- 

rt of the surgeon of the fleet relative to the || sachusetts, Edith, Telegraph, Alabama, Fashion, | tract as to postpone the commencement of the mail 
health of the crew, and because the terms of ser- || Monmouth, New Orleans, and Major Tompkins. service stipulated to be performed until the lat day 
vice of a large number of the men had expired. || At the time of the transfer the Massachusetts and of June, 1850, which has accordingly been done. 
The vessels under the command of Commodore || Edith were in the Pacific ocean, on specialservice The officer superintending the construction of the 
Storer have been usefully employed in the suppres- || connected with the War Department; the others | vessels expresses the opinion that the Atlantic will 
sion of the slave trade, in protecting our commerce, | were at New Orleans. All these steamers were _ be the first in readiness; that it is possible she may 
and rendering efficient service to vessels of the || purchased during the war with Mexico for the | sail some time in the following month of January; 
United States. || transportation of troops and aonolien for tlie army. || the Pacific will be ready by the first of March; 

The squadron on the coast of Africa, under the || With the exception of the Massachusetts and || that two others will. probably not be completed 








command of Commodore Gregory, consists of the | Edith, they were wholly unfit for general naval | earlier than the first of August, 1850, and that a 
flag-ship sloop-of-war Portsmouth, Commander | purposes; their retention was expensive, and they contract has been entered into by Mr. Collins for 
Peck; the sloop-of-war Yorktown, Commander || were rapidly deteriorating in value; orders-were | the frame of the fifth vessel. No information has 
Marston; the sloep-of-war John Adams, Com- | given for theirsale, The Alabama, New Orleans, yet been received of the probable period of. her 
mander Powell; the brig Porpois, Commander || and Major Tompkins have been sold and the pro- final. completion. The department is informed 
Gordon; the brig Brainbridge, Commander Slaugh- || ceeds paid into the Treasury.. The Fashion has || that the contractors are making exertions to com- 
ter,;and brig Perry, Lieutenant Commanding Foot. been returned tothe War Department for the.trans- || plete their vessela, to enter upon the service for 
The sloop-of-war Decatur, Commander Byrne, } rtation of troops and supplies to Florida. The which they are designed, by the time stipulated. 
returned from the coast of Africa on the 15th of || Telegraph and Monmouth remain to be sold. The | ‘Thecontractor for the New Orleans and Chagres 
November. ‘The brig Perry sailed from the Uni- || Edith was wrecked and totally lost on the 24th of || line bound himeelf to establish a line of steam- 
ted States on the 27th of November. .The store- || August last on the coast of California. ] ships, to consist of at least five vessels, for. the 
ship Relief, commanded by Lieutenant Totten, nder a provision of the act making appropria- | transportation of the United States mail from New 
sailed from New York on the 26th of October, with || tions for the naval service, approved March 3d, |, York to New Orleans twice a month and beck, 
supplies for the squadrons on the coast of Africa || 1849, viz: ‘‘ that.a competent officer of the navy, touchingat Charleston, (if practicable,) Savannah, 
and in the Mediterranean. The brig Porpoi not below the grade of lieutenant, be charged with and Havana, and from Havana to Chagres and 
“a wae to the United States on the on out ae pou of, properins the Bonen senna oF i pws — a oe a rae ~ the nee 
of the Perry. publicauon, eutenan vis se | shou completed and re or service on the 
In the month of August last the department || to superintend the work. The preliminary arrange- | first day of October, 1848, an should be of the 
was informed by Commodore Cooper that ill || ments have commenced, and | haveno doubt, from burden of not less than fifteen hundred tens; that, 
health prevented is longer remaining on the coast || the eminent qualifications of this officer, the work | should the Secretary of the Navy determine to 
of Africa in command of the squadron, and asked will progress with all the rapidity practicable, where employ a steamer of not less than six hundred 
to be relieved. Orders were accordingly issued | 80 great accuracy and precision are required. The tons burden for the service between Havana and 
detaching him, and the command was asigned to | report as to the manner in which Lieutenant Davis | Chagres, in lieu of one of the five steamers of not 
Captain Srey. Before the departure of the | proposed to execute the important duty intrusted less than fifteen hundred tons burden, then the 
van re foot Cooper arrived at en || to eee and inn prnerese made, will be found here- conentins agreed . sone a pine arms 
ork in the Portsmouth shi || with transmitted. ete in all respects for orming the service, an 
squadron,) in low health. Cn eane oon The practical experiments authorized by the | pe ae all the pandltenn canned by the law. 
immediately transferred to Captain. Gregory, and || same act, for testing the capacity and usefulnessof The contractor further bound himself to .omplete 
he was ordered to proceed forthwith tq the coast | the electro-magnetic power asa mechanical agent and have in readiness for service the two remain- 
of Africa. Events, however i at the.|| for the of navigation and locomotion, | ing steamships by the first day of Geiobver, 194%; 
nts, however, u ' ¢ purposes avigal ¢ ad || the mips by " y 
seat of Govern earl f have, in ice. with the act, been mirusted that. the line of steamships should he kept ap by 
a time, to Professor Charles G. Page. The experiments alterations, repairs, or additions, (of approved 
‘ es ny) arenes when they are completed, the re- | tharacter,) fully equal to the exigencies of the ser- 
|} a he be reported to Congress. ; | vice, and: the faithful accomplishment of the pur + 
act of 3dy 1848, directed the Secre- poses intended by. jaw; that the vessels should 
ary of the Navy to cause the onnsrtapjone. to be be in full.and entire operation on the first of Octor 
recommended by. the American Philosophi- ber, 1849; that each and all of said steamships 
\ the Academy of Artsand Sciences. should be commanded by an officer of the Navy 
eo ee been procured, | of the United States, not below the grade of Jieu- 
of | and are on their way to. Santiago in Chili, under tenant, to be selected by the contractor with the 
idshipmen. Liuteoant | cneenge eae sensei oeeataanee a Na ery 
i to superintend the ob- that the officers should be don board 
in Aegust lant, | therepl, is a manner becoming their rank and sta- 
and Panama, | tion, wi t charge te the Government of the 
the t selected. .No, report; has been re- United States; and further agreed to receive on 
Na . He. ia instructed to advise the board each of said steamships, and accommodate 


| coupes rom time to time of the progress in a manner suitable to their rank, without charge 
in the duty assigned him. to the Government, four passed midshipmen of 
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Bist Cone.....ls7 Sess. 


the Navy. 


Report of the Secretary of 


the United States Navy to serve as watch-officers. | sable to extend the terms, then it may regulate the 


In December last, before any of the vessels under 
this contract were comp , the contractors, de- 
sirous to meet the wishes of the department, pro- | 
posed to place on the route, temporarily, the ocean 
steamer Falcon, and she was accepted until the 
steamships to be constructed under the contract 
should be ready to take their places on the line; 
the department reserving the right to terminate 
the arr ot whenever it should think on 
to dose. In view of the facts that no vessel of this 
line has been completed, that the demands of our 
citizens require every facility for the transmission 
of the mails and for the transportation of n- | 
gers on this route which can be afforded, I have not | 
thought proper to Giscontinue the service, and the | 
Falcon has been, and continues to be, actively and 
usefully engaged between New Orleans and Cha- 
res. When the steamships contracted for shall | 
accepted for service, or when, from any other 
cause, the department deems it proper to dispense 
with the services of the Falcon, rotice will be 
given to the proprietors in accordance with the 
agreement under which she is now employed. || 
But one steamship built under this contract has 
been revorted as ready for the service, either by 
the contractor or his assignees, and that has not 
been accepted. Commodore Perry, the superin- 
tending agent, reported on the Pith of September 
that the Ohio was not then coppered, and conse- 
quently cannot be considered as finally completed | 
according to contract. The Ohio has, since that 
date, been placed, by her owners, on the line be- 
tween New York and New Orleans, and sailed on 
the 20ch of September onher first trip without be- 
ing accepted by the department. The contractor, 
some days before the sailing of the Ohio, informed 
me that she would commence the mail service on 
the 20th of September, and asked that the watch- 
Officers provided by law should be sent on board. | 
The vessel not having been completed according to || 
“the contract, I did not accept her in fulfillment 
thereof, and declined to order the officers to the ser- | 
vice as suggested. To prevent, however, any em- || 
burrasement or delay in the movements of the 
veasel, the officers were ordered to report to Com- 
modore Perry, to be assigned to duty in the event 
o* the completion of the Ohio according to the 
agreement, and with permission, if she were not so 
completed, to join the ship on suth terms as might 
be agreed upon between themselves and the pro- 
rietors. e vessel not having been completed, 
ommodore Perry declined to order the passed 
midehipmen to duty on board of her; and the terms 
which were proposed by the proprietors not being | 
such as could be accepted by those officers, they | 
did not join theship. The vessel has gone on her 
third trip and has not yet been completed, and I |, 
have no positive assurances that she will be finished 
on her return a third time to New York. The || 
Georgia is progressing rapidly, and may be ready || 
in January next. The construction of the other 
veasels for this line has not been commenced. 
By a contract of assignment, made on the 3d | 
dlay of September, 1847, A. G. Sloo assigned his | 
contract made with the United States to George | 
Law, Marshall O. Roberts, and Bowes R. Mell- || 
vaine, upon certain trusts declared in a deed dated | 
the 17th of August, 1847, and the assignees and | 
trustees have proceeded in the contracts with the 
United States. Difficulties have arisen between 
these parties which have led to a lawsuit, now || 
pending in the courts of New York. The depart- 
ment regards this litigation as well calculated to 
embarrass and the final completion of | 
the other vessels, if not to endanger ihe ultimate | 
fulfillment of the contract with the Government. 
The law under which these vessels are con- 
structed does not eee and distinctly define the | 
rowers and rights of the Government over them. | 
hile the proprietors have been willing to receive | 
oa board the passed midshipmen, they have never- |, 
theleas claimed the right to prescribe their duties, | 
and to assign them their positions; and while the | 
pasaed ee ae received as watch-officers, | 
the executive duties of the ship and her naviga- |, 
tion may be confided to others selected by the | 
proprietors. 1, therefore, urgently invite the at- | 
tention of Congress to the law under which the | 
contract was made, to the service in which the 
vessels are te be , and to the condition of 
the contract iteelf, should it be deemed advi- 








1 
} 


| legisiih 


|| the United States, it will be found in the end en- 


| contracts have committed the faith of the Govern- 
| ment, and to the extent of the obligations under 
| the contracts, they are of course strictly to be re- 
| garded and scrupulously to be performed. 


_ exrension of the system, as fraught with incaleu- 
| lable mischief to the navy, and involving immense 
expenditures of public money. All must appreci- 
_ ate the great importance of rapid, regular, and safe 


| world, and all are sensible of the great commercial | 


| tracts already made, and the sums already appro- | 
| priated, are fully adequate to a thorough test a 
| that should in the future be left to the competition | 
| Of private enterprise. 
| struggle American enterprise and American in- 


| ficient and the necessities of the country require. 
| present system was adopted, have immense inde- 


| pendent steam navies, in which a proper military 
_ education and discipline are secured to the officers 


| provided a steam power for our navy adequate for 
_ Our protection, I cannot but consider it as prema- 


| ernment for a naval establishment. 


whole subject by some distinct ana unequivocal 
ion. 

After a careful consideration of this subject, 1 
cannot withhold the expression of an opinion ad- 


| verse to smbarking any further in the proposed 
| union of public an 


private means in this system 
of ocean steamers, as calculated to promote the 
interest of the navy. Whatever may be the view 
which Congress may entertain as to the policy of 
transporting the United States mail, and affo ing 
facilities for the transportation of passengers an 

freight in the manner proposed by such a system, 
I entertain a decided opinion that if it should be 
regarded as the mode and manner which Congress 
has determined on for increasing the naval force of 


tirely subversive of the object which it intends to 
promote. To the extent to which the present 


Yet, 


as a naval establishment, | deprecate any further 





transmission of our mails to all quarters of the 


advantages that must result therefrom. The con- 


the experiment. 1 believe, however, it is a subject 


1 feel assured that in the 


dustry will eventually be successful. 

For a naval establishment, that which we are 
most in need of is an independent naval steam 
force, of such extent and of such magnitude as the 
wisdom and liberality of Congress may think suf- 


Those Governments from whose exampies the 


and men, and upon which they mainly rely for 
their naval strength and power. Until we have 
ture and unwise to regard the proposd system as 
answering the necessities and wants of the Gov- 


Congress has heretofore, in its liberality to the 
Nav 
pen 


ent force, expended vast sums of money in 
establishing navy-yards and in the construction 
of docks and machinery of all kinds for the accom- 


modation and or of vessels for its service. 
Thus there is afforded every facility required for 
the maintenance of the Navy; and the large quan- 


, and in view of the necessity of an _ 


| tities of stores and materials which, under the 


former policy of the Government, have been pro- 
cured and are now at its command, afford the 
means of building and equipping vessels better 
adapted to the naval service, and on terms more 
economical than can be furnished from any other 
quarter. While the policy may have been wise 
to collect and prepare those materials in time of 
peace, 30 as to be at our command in periods of 
difficulty and emergency, thegreat change that has 
occurred in the condition of our country no longer 
renders it necessary to the same extent. Most of 
the materials required in the construction and out- 
fit of a fleet, to any extent whatsoever, are to be 
found everywhere throughout the country, and no 
emergeacy can arise when a deficiency need be 
apprehended. To retain those on hand is unne- 
cessary; they are constantly deteriorating, and the 
constant improvements in the construction and 
equipment of vessels render it unwise to continue 
the present system of accumulation. The interest 
of the Government would be promoted by discon- 
tinuing contracts for most of the materials we now 
possess, and by converting those on hand, as they 
may from time to time be required, to the repairs 
and outfits of the vessels now in the service, and 
to the construction of such others as our necessi- 
It would, therefore, seem 

economical to avail ourselves of the advantagea 
now at our command, and apply the materials now 


ties require. and 
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in store to such an extension of our <r 
e sums a priated by Co 

cluded in the navy a Bs Brow, for the trang. 

tion of the United States mail between New 

ork and Lea between New York and New 

Orleans, and Havana and Chagres, and between 

Panama and Astoria, are as follow, viz: 


By act approved August 3, 1848.......... Sees 
By act approved March 2 is19 


ee 


force ag 


Of which there has been drawn from the Treas- 
ury the sum of,,,.... 


Leaving unexpended the sum of.,.......... $1,067,200 


The amount drawn from the Treasury, viz; 
$581,500, was to make the advances to the con. 
tractors authorized by the act approved August 3, 
1848. No advance, however, has been made to 
either of the contractors for mail-steamers by this 
Department since the month of May last. Prior 
to the 4th of March, 1849, the amount of one 

r’s service of the New York, New Orleans, and 
hagres line had been advanced to the proprietors, 
since which no money has been drawn from the 
Treasury on account of that line of steamers, the 
department not feeling itself at liberty, under the 
law and the circumstances, to make advances be. 
ond the amount of one year’s service. For the 
iverpool line advances have been made amount. 
ing to $142,500, in equal sums, on the steamers 
Auantic and Pacific, which advances are secured 
by liens on the veosels. 

A contract was made, under the authority 
granted by the act of Congress of April 14, 1849, 
with Robert L. Stevens, for the construction of a 
war-steamer, shot and shell proof, to be built prin- 
cipally of iron, upon the plan of the said Stevens; 
and the sum of $250,000 was appropriated towards 
carrying the law into effect. Tbe contract bore 
date the 10th of February, 1843, the time for its 
completion expired two years after the date of the 
contract. Nothing appears to have been done 
under this contract; no plan was furnished; the 
construction of the iron war-steamer was not com- 
menced. The contract was renewed on the l4th 
of November, 1844, and the time extended for 
completing the vessels two years from that date. 
Some preparation was made under the second con- 
tract, and a portion of the materials was procured, 
but no plan was submitted by the contractor, and 
the Secretary of the Navy withheld all payments 
after December, 1845. hus the matter rested 
until the 9th of September, 1848, when a third 
contract was made with Mr. Stevens, and four 
years from that date were given for the completion 
of the iron war-steamer. No precise plan has yet 
been submitted by the contractor to the depart- 
ment, and no progress has been made in the con- 
struction of the vessel beyond the purchase and 
delivery of certain quantities of iron. Under these 
circumstances I declined to pay bills for iron pre- 
sented in July last, and further payments under 
this contract will not be made. The matter, how- 
ever, is submitted to Congress for its decision. 
Of the sum appropriated for this object, there is 
now in the Treasury an unexpended balance of 
$183,521 22, which it is believed should have been 
carried to the surplus fund. A in this case, 
prepared by the chief of the Bureau of Constrac- 
tion, &c., is herewith submitted. 

The 13th section of the act of Congress, of 
August 3, 1848, authorizes the Secretary of the 

avy to cause persons in the naval service or ma- 
rine corps, who shall become insané while in the 

i ced in such lunatic menpnels Le 
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ized the Secretary of the Navy, if, in his 
en was advantageous to the public inter- 
st, to make contracts for a term not exceeding 
five ears for the ase of American water- 
rotted hemp for the use of the United States Navy, | 
rovided it could be had of equal quality with 
t foreign hemp, and at a 
the average price of such hemp for the ‘last five } 
oe Ae the passage of this resolution all || 
y rchasee in open market were suspended, and no | 
fogeign hemp has been purchased since that pe- | 
riod. No advertisement for supplies of hemp under |) 
On that day proposals were invited for the | 
hae of a qoaitity of abot five hundred tons 
annually for a term not exceeding five years. Un- | 
der this advertisement several offers were made; | 


Renert of Se Seretaraah te Now. 


; : ; ) 
engine, and all other machinery required for the | 
manufacture of cordage, 
the machinery is 
engine is ina state of f 
walk and machinery will be ready to commence | 
e | operations for the manufacture of cordage by the | 
price not exceéding || end of the month of June, 1850. i 
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been contracted for; | 
ness. The rope-| 


The plan 


objects intended by Congress, as well as the in- | 
terest and convenience of those engaged in the || 
preparation of hemp. The extensive manufacture | 
of eins at ae will ae it a I! 

blished until the 4th of March || that considera uantities of hemp shou | 
the Tea at aa delivered at that paiae, It can be venation with | 
facility and cheapness by the farmers themselves, || 


who will attend the inspection and delivery. 


Under the direction of the Bureau of Ordnance } 


the form of the bidding, however, was decided to ‘| and Hydrography, a series of experiments in || 


| 
| 


Summer at the navy-yard in Washington; they 


be erroneous, and not according to the law. All gunnery have been in progress during the past || 


the bids were rejected, and the department deter- 
mined not to enter into contracts thereon. Prior to 


| 
have proved eminently succeessful in their results, } 
the passage of the resolution, purchases of hemp || and are of great importance to the service. A | 
had been made, and contracts were in existence at system has 





n prepared for regulating the in- | 


its date, for the delivery of considerable quantities, || spection, proof,and preservation of ordnance and | 
} 


There were in store at the navy-yard at 


which 600 tons were of foreign growth and prep- | 
aration. At the period of the pa 


ton, on || ordnance stores, and of instruction in all matters | 
he 30th of September last, 762 tons of hemp, of || relating to gunnery and its practice afloat. ) 


The observations, calculations, and experiments 


of the contract, the work is to be com 
ist of May, 1851, The amount whi 
upon its completion is $414,320, and an appropria- 
proposed will greatly promote the || tion for that amount is also asked. 


Senate & Ho. or Reps. 





of $371,242 is asked for to discharge our obliga- 
has | tions to the contractors. The dock at Pensacola 
ew, “rn” Smeg the steam- | has been commenced, and considerable progress 
rwa has been made in its construction. By the terms 


ted by the 
will be due 


The 8th section of the act of March 3, 1849, 


repeals “the law authorizing the appointment of 


rize agents,” and provides that all money remain- 
ing in the hands of prize agents and all proceeds 
of prizes hereafter accruing shall be deposited in 
the Treasury, fo be distributed under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Navy. In conformity with 


| this act, the individuals who were acting as prize 


agents were called upon to deposit in the Treasury 
the prize money remaining in their hands. These 
directions have been generally complied with by 
officers of the navy acting as prize agents. In one 
or two cases private citizens, who had been ap- 
pointed prize agents, refused to make the required 
deposit, upon the ground that, as they held powers 
of attorney to receive shares of prize money, and 
had actually received the amounts due from the 
proper officer of the prize court, they were not le- 
gally accountable for the funds in their hands, ex- 


of the reso- || at the Observatory, the preparation of maps and || cept to their constituents or to the courts in which 


lution an opinion was entertained that the heavy | charts, the rating and regulating of chronometers, || the awards were made. The amounts which have 


expenses to be incurred in preparing for the pro- | 
duction of the finer qualities of water-rotted ifemp 

deterred our farmers and hemp-growers from enter- 

ing into contracts for a single year’s supply for the 

navy, and hopes were entertained that an extension 

of the terms of contracts t®a longer period would | 
induce the farmers and growers to enter into con- 

tracts with the Government, and that such exten- 
sion of time would justify the necessary outlay to 
be incurred in the erection of the machinery and 
fixtures required for its thorough preparation. That 
such was the design of the resolution, and such the 
hopes of its friends and advocates, there can be no 
doubt. Experience, hoWever, has not realized 
these expectations. The farmers and hemp-grow- 
ers have evinced an unwillingness to enter into 
contracts, and numerous petitions and communi- 
cations, remonstrating in the stronyest terms against 
the proposed plan, have been forwarded to the 
department. But two bids were offered by the 
hemp-growers, and they were for small quantities, 
not exceeding twenty-five tons per year. Bids 
were offered by others than those engaged in the 
growth and preparation of the article, proposing to 
supply the entire quantity annually required for 
the use of the navy for the term of five years. 
Under the authority vested in the department by 
the resolation, had there been no objection to the 
legality of the bids themselves, it would have de- 





clined entering into contracts for the supply neces- | 


sary for the next five years, as the result of such 


contract, if made, would have been to create an | 
absolute monopoly in the hands of a single indi- | 


vidual, or of an association, of the entire supply of 
water-rotted hemp for the navy, to the exclusion 
of the farmers and growers, for whose benefit the 
resolution was obviously intended. The depart- 
mentis convinced that the object contemplated by 
the resolution cannot be attained under the exiat- 
ing provisions. Sach alterations and limitations 
should be made as will prevent a monopoly, and 
which will secure the supply of hemp for the navy 
to those actually engaged in its growth and prep- 
aration. 

The opinion is entertained that if the Govern- 
ment will make known its willingness and deter- 
mination to purchase American water-rotted hemp 
alone, if it can be procured ye isd ag asl 
ing the average price paid for the last five years 
for foreign hemp, that quantities adequate to the 
wants of the navy, and of a quality greatly supe- 
rior to the a hemp, would be prepared and 
offered by the farmers of the West at such points 
as would suit the convenience of the Government. 


at desi the resolution 
ae Sa tech sm eeretiend es 
and, by a and constant demand for all that 


cdieae tet for the navy, afford the oppor- 
y for iment in the ion at 
home of sad essential to the protection and 
Prosperity -countr ~« : ae 

—— buildings in connection with the ropewalk 


| . 


| 


| dry-docks, basins, and railways, at the navy-yards 
| 


have been zealously continued. 
demands which are constantly addressed to the | 
Superintendent for scientific information, for charts || 
and sailing instructions, evince the increasing con- | 
fidence everywhere felt by our commercial com- | 
munity in the skill, accuracy, and science with | 
which the Observatory is conducted. 


was organized in November, 1848, for the pur 
of making an examination of the coast of the 
United States lying on the Pacific ocean, with ref- | 
erence to points of defence and occupation, to 
security and accommodation of trade and com- | 
merce, and for naval and military purposes. The | 


and arrived in California in April. The insuffi- 


The urgent |, 


1 


A joint commission of engineer and navy officers | 


board left the United States during the last Winter | 


been deposited are now in course of distribution 
by the Fourth Auditor of the Treasury under the 
direction of this department. 

There have been no acts of Congress authorizing 
the appointment, or regulating the duties or com- 
pensation of prize agents. The act for the better 
government of the Navy, approved Apri! 23, 
1800, provides for the apportionment of prize 
money, and recognizes the office of prize agents. 
An @t approved April 16, 1816, directs that the 
shares of prizes belonging to the capiors shall be 
paid to the parties entitled or to their authorized 
agent or agents, upon the order of the proper court 
in term, or of the jadge or judges in vacation. A 
special act of Congress of March 3, 1823, directs 
that certain prize agents, who should not account 


ciency and inadequacy of the means at the disposal || for prize moneys which had been intrusted to 
of the board, and the unsettled state of the coun- || them, should not “ receive from the ‘Treasury of 
try, have entirely prevented the prosecution of the || the United States any salary or compensation’? to 
examination, and no report bas been made on the || which they may have been entitled. The right of 
various important subjects committed to its charge. || appointing prize agents does not appear to have 
I regret that it has not been in the power of this || been considered as vested by any general law or 
board to furnish accurate information as to the || usagein the Navy Department, but in the captors, 
most eligible point for the location of a naval depét || subject to the recognition of the prize courts; and 
and establishment. The condition of our pubiic || their compensation has been derived from a com- 
ships (as well as of our numerous merchant ships 1 mission or per centage (not regulated by law) upon 
i 








engaged in a rapidly-extending and lucrative com- || the amount to be distributed, which commission 
merce in the Pacific ocean, its remoteness from the | was deducted by them before payment of the 
Aulantic cities, and the long and perilous voyage | shares. With regard to the prize agents appointed 
around Cape Horn) renders some adequate and during the recent war with Mexico, it appears that 

means for their repair on the coast of Cali- || the department expressly disclaimed any control 
fornia absolutely necessary. Whenever the con- | over them, and it is not known that any bonds 
dition of that country and the prices of labor || were required of them by the captors or prize 
will justify the undertaking, the establishing of a |, courts for the faithful discharge of their duties. 
navy yard, and the construction of a dock or ma- || The consequence of the absence of well-understood 


rine railway for the refitting and repair of our ves- 
sels, are earnestly recommended. 
The accounts authorized to be settled under the 


legal provisions on this subject, has been that the 


|| department has experienced some difficulty in ob- 


| taining full and accurate information as to the dis- 


act of 3d March, 1849, and under the joint reso- | position of the proceeds of prizes, and the returns 
lution of the same date for the relief of pursersin | which were required from the prize agents are 
the navy, have ail been presented and received the | still imperfect. Under the new law, however, no 
necessary actionjof this department, except those || such difficulty need hereafter occur in ascertaining 





of pursers who have not yet returned to the United |, and protecting the rights of seamen, and of the 
tea, | Government. The captures made at sea during 
In-execution of the 3d section of the act of 3d || the recent war were few in number, and of incon- 
of August, 1848, for the construction of floating | siderable 0 consisting chiefly of small coast- 
ing vessels. 
at Kittery, Philadelphia, and Pensacola, contracts | A revision and republication of the various 
were entered into by the department with Messrs. | laws passed for the government of the navy and 
Gilbert and Secor, and.Mesars. Dakin and Moody. } of the general orders of this department urgently 
The contractors have commenced their operations, | demand attention. The laws have been passed at 
and have so far advanced with the works as to | various times, and the general orders of the de- 
furnish evidence of their ability to complete their partment, which constitute the larger portion of the 
contracts within the specified periods. The time rules and regulations for the government of the 
for the completion of the work at Kittery will ex- || navy, have been promulgated at different periods, 
pire nalire. ae. toemaeniion ion. of the next fiscal year. || and exist in a detached and undigested form. A. 
n order that the department may be enabled to | proper’revision of them and an accurate and com. 
neet its ts this contract, it will | cise digest is much needed. Measures will be 
| be necessary the entire amount esti to | taken at the earliest moment to effect this object, 
complete the dock, é&c., viz: by means of a board of intelligent and experienced 
appropriated. The time for the completion of the | officers. 
dock at Philadelphia also terminates during the Attention is most respectfully asked to ovr in- 
next fiscal year, and an appropriation of the sam }| terest in the Paeific sen an to the inereasing 
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ae a 7 SNe 
obligations the Government is under to protect and '| in the service, the largest proportion possible of | na: j-yards for naval purposes, exclusive of Ships 


cherish it. The principle has become a settled one | 
in the American mind that the Government is | 
bound to afford at all times its countenance and aid | 


to every citizen, wherever he may be, in the pros- | 


ecution of the lawful and honorable enterprise of 
coramerce or of trade. To do less is to fall shcrt 


of the objects and the ends for which it wascre- || sion which the future exigencies of the country || du 
ated. As within the limita of our jurisdiction at | i 
home, the obligation is spparatie to extend the | 


protection of our laws and the means necessary 
to enforce them to every citizen, so beyond that 
jarisdiction the 
afford him that protection to which, by the 


of nations and the principles of justice, he is <c~- || determine is necessary and 


titled abroad, 
Within a short period we have added an extent 
of seacoast to our posSessions of more than nine 


hundred milea, embracing many good and one of || 


the beat harbors in the world, possessing immense 
mineral wealth, attracting to its shores 
itanta of all nations, and inviting to it the commerce 


and trade of every climate. 


ed with us in every relation of life, have gooe 


thither, and will doubtless shortly constitute an | 
From. their | 


important. portion of our Republic. 
remoteness, and the difficulty of access, except by 
sea, their safety and prosperity depend mainly on 
the protection of our naval power. The trade of 
the. Pacific is now the great contmercial prize for 
which the world is contending. The competition 
is one in which our country is engaged against all 
others, The trade of Chink and the Pacific ocean, 
from the natural advantages which we possess, if 
properly fostered by the Government, wiill be easily 
appropriated to ourselves ina fair and gengrous 
competition. Activity and energy will make it 
what it ought to be—an American commerce and 
an American trade. 
maintain our rights, and to afford the protection to 


our commerce required in this competition. While | 


just regard to the rights of all—to the present 


condition and pecuniary resources of our country || 


-—do not authorize unreasonable expenditures for 
the maintenance of the navy, our safety, honor, 
and interest wholly forbid a penurious restriction 
of the means necessary for its proper, uniform, and 
judicious increase. 


By an act of Congress approved March 3d, | 


1847, an appropriation was made for bui!ding and 


equipping four first-class sea-going steamships, — 
ress of completion. I have || 


which are now in pr 
given directions for their early preparation and out- 
fit. The Saranac will shortly be ready for sea; the 
San Jacinto will be ready for service in the Spring; 


the other two will becompleted during the ensu- || 


ing Summer. The amount heretofore appropri- 
ated, it is believed, will be adequate to complete 
them. 
efficiency, and to the usefulness of our navy; and 
i respectfully submit to Congress thejpropriety of 
further appropriations fur such additions to our 
steam force as may be deemed. proper. 

As a measure of deep interest to the prosperity 
of the navy, Lask attention to its present organi- 
zation. The numbers of officers in the higher 
grades are greater than are required, either fur the 
vessels now in commission, for the number of men 
authorized by Congress to be employed, or for any 
inerease of force afloat which may reasonably be 
expected. The numbers in the respective grades 


are disproportioned to each other, lis t | 


organization retards promotion. 
and want of employment have disqualifiad many 
for the performance of active professional duties. 


obligation is equally aupns to | 
aws 


e inhab- | 


rowds of emigrants | 
are daily arriving and becoming American citizens; | 
large numbers of our own citizens, closely connect- |) 


A steam navy is necessary to | 


They will add greatly to the force, to the |, 


Age, i ity, | 


| the officers should be kept in active professional || building, in ordinary, u 
| employment, to and insure the requisite ; 
experience and professional skill which will ren- 
der them efficient for command when an emer- || provements, is 
gency = arise, ant ue pene pent really and The report f 
|| wuly the nucleus capable of any and every expan- ioe together with the estimates for its su 
the fiscal year 1850 and 1851, are alse pr 
wey seqtiae. i mitted herewith. An increased approptiation ¢ 
the only practicable means of accomplishing || asked for to meet the pay of twelve officers of that 
these results, I recommend to Congress a reduc- i corps who had been dropped at the termination of 
_ tion of the numbers in the various grades of officers | the war with Mexico, and who were reappointe 
to that point which will secure a sufficient number || by the President under the authority of an act jp 
in each for such a naval force as Congress may |} their behalf passed at the last session of 
ete roper; and that pro- || and to provide the estimated amount of 
| vision be made for a retired list for such officeraas i pa the three months’ extra pay to Saree 
are disqualified for active service, on such terms and | missioned officers, privates, and musicians of the 
|| with such pay as may be thought liberal and just. | corps who-served with the army in the war with 
Should Congress deem it proper to adopt such || Mexico. Two batta‘ions of this corps, under the 
|| a system, it is believed a plan can be prepared || separate commands of Lieutenant Colonel Watson 
| which will meet the approbation of a large propor- || and Major Harris, were detached from the navy 
|| Gon of the officers themselves, and which will || and transferred to the army to serve with it under 
greaily reduce the expenditure of our naval estab- ‘| the command gues General Scott. The por. 
ishment. | tion thus detached was clearly within the provi 
| | respectfully invite attention to the naval school || ions of the joint resolution of Congress beamed 
| at Annapolis. During the last year it has been | the 10th of st, 1848. Another portion of the 
_under the superintendence of Commander Upshur, || corps, attached to and employed in those yesgels 
| who has devoted himself with zeal to the dis- || of the United States dispatched to the coast of 
| charge of his duties. Experience had disclosed || Mexico to aid in subduing the cities and forts of 
| many defects in its organization, and suggested || the anemy and in conquering the country, 
‘| many improvements which might be readily || their claims and asserted their right to the 
| effected without materially increasing the expend- || land and extra: pay provided by that resolution, 
| iture for the institution. In the month of October || The payment of these demands having been te. 
‘| a board of officers was directed to revise and || fused, and doubts existing as to the true construc. 
| amend the regulations, with a view to reorganize i tion of the law, 1 thought proper to refer the 
_ the school, conforming it, as nearly as, the two || question to the Attorney Genefal. In answer to 
|| branches of the service would permit, to the West || my inquiry, he has expressed the opinion that the 
|| Point Academy. The board discharged the duty || entire portion of the corps, whether serving on 
| ina manner highly acceptable and satisfactory to | land or on board ship on the Mexican coast in the 
the department, and the hope is entertained that, | war with Mexico, is to be considered within the 
under the system thus provided, the future disci- | true meaning of the resolution of the 10th of Au- 
_ pline, instruction, aud management of the school || gust, 1848, as having ‘‘ served with the army in the 
will be promoted and advanced, and its beneficial || war with Mexico,” and entitled to the bounty land 
|| influence on the efficiency and usefulness of the | and other remuneration therein provided. 
service greatly increased. In the education, dis- || No adequate provision has heretofore been made 
cipline, and professional experience of a corps of | for the discharge’of these claims, and an estimate 
officers, can we alone evince a just and proper ap- | has therefore been prepared. 
preciation of the maxim that we should ‘* in time | I have the honor to be, yery respectfully, your 
| of peace prepare for war.”’ || obedient servant, 
nder the authority given by the 9th section of WM. BALLARD PRESTON. 
the act of August 3, 1848, transfers have been | To the Present. 
| made from certain heads of appropriation to those | 
which were deficient; amounting to $747,533 30, | 
most of which must be restored to the heads from 
| which the transfera were made, to effect which a 
| special account of the moneys transferred will be | : 3, 1849. 
| laid before Congress, and an appropriation will be || _ Sir: The number of post offices in the United 
asked for to. supply deficiencies in the appropria- || States at the close of the year ending June 30th, 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending | fam Goes RET, here. atlas hee oe estab: 
|| lis an iscontinued within the year; 


1 the 30th of June, 1850. M onu 
I have the honor to submit herewith the reports || making an increase within the year of 588. 
The number of ers appointed withio 


| from the several bureaus of this department, to- mb postmast 
|| gether with the estimates for the naval service and fod er cunts June 30th, 1849, was, 6,333. Of 
at number— 


| for other objecis placed under the control of the . . ‘ 
| department for the fiscal year ending on the 30th |! 2,782 were appointed in consequence of resigna- 
|| of Jume, 1851; the gross amount of which is 1 tions. . 
|| $9,203,356 15, from which should be deducted the | 183 were appointed in consequence of deaths. . 
|| Sums for special objects, viz: were appointed in consequence of changes 
| For transportion of the mail, ......4.0.44s of site of office, 
For dry-doek at New York. co... .00.00006 ,00 | 2,103 were appointed in consequence of removals. 
| Por floating docks. .....0-+s-0senrererees 1,08 1,562. 00 | 11 were appointed in consequence of commis 
i 


dot t public ln 


commission, navy-yards 
& the navy, with their im. 


required for 


; 





Report of the Postmaster General. 


Post Orrice DeparrMent, 


|| For improvement of navy-yards.......... 845,966 sions expired and ed 
|| For nautical almamac...........se0++: See cee ea a : 
it te cee en aie et ee 26 were appointed in consequence of commis: 


Amounting to'the sum Of.............. $2,998 


And leaving for one year’s expense of the : : Su 


ti 


naval service the sum Of... 6.04 ++ «§6,204,378 15 


| The total amount drawn from the ‘Treasu 
| during the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 


These evils ‘are felt and acknowledged by all who | 1849, as shown by the statement of appropriations 


have a just regard for the prosperity and honor of 
«he diel ie 

he di ies in, suggesting a remedy which, 
white'it will relieve the country from unnecessary 
burdens and at the same time operate justly and 
liberally on those who have devoted large portions 
of their lives to the service, will afferd regular and 
constant occupation to these who are retained, in- 
crease their y and activity,and hold out to 
all the indispensable stimulus to hanorable ambi- 
tion, the of promotion at a period of life 
when each ia ee to discharge the duties 
required of him, Whatever may be the extent of 
our gaval force, or the number of officers retained 


| for the naval service prepared by the Second Com- 
|| troller of the Treasury, is $13,167,966 86; from 
which deduct repayments $2,269,623 99, and the 
sam of $10,898,342 87 is shown as the ex 
‘of the navy and» marine corps, and including ‘all 
placed under the control of the Navy De- 
‘partment for that year. 
- The anexpended balance in the Treasury of the 
appropriations for the naval service and marine 
corps on the 30th of June, 1849, was $2,039,798 13, 
| ali of which will be required to meet the outstand- 
‘ing obligations due from the appropriations made 
\*for that year. ses 


‘| ‘The value of the stores and materials on hand at 
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Report of the Postmast General. Price $3 FOR THIS SESSION. : 


oot the maximum prices of those classes. The 
tiect of these laws greatly diminished the price of 
mai! transportation, and aided in bringing so soon 
the expenses of the service within the income de- 


The expenditures during the year were: '! of the act of 1847, to pay for the franked matter 
$2,577,407 Th | of the departments, the entire feliance is on re- 
1,920,921 34 | ceipts from postage. It becomes necésaary to es- 

|| timate that amount. This cannot with safety be 


: 
. 


rived from the reduced postage; so that now, 
though the amount of service is very greatly en- 
hanced, its expense bears no corresponding pro- 
portion. The mail contracts, which are for four 
years, are made one section in each » 80 that 
the whole service had undergone the process of 
reduction under the operation of those laws in 
June, 1 Therefore the condition of the de- 

rtment is, as it was expected to be, found most 
erable as to its expenses at the close of the year 
ending June 30th, 1849. The actual cost for 
mre the mail was transported in the year preceding 
June, 1845, was eight cents one mill, and under 
the operation of the laws of 1845, the cost per mil 
of the mail transportation in June last was fiv. 
cents six mills; making a difference of two and 
half cents per mile, being more than one quarter. 

The number of mail routes in the United States 
on the first day of July, 1849, was 4,943, and the 
number of contractors 4,190. The length of these 
routes was 167,703 miles. . 

On those routes the mail was transported 42,547,- 


069 miles at the cost of $2,428,515, which makes 


the average cost of anepreting. she mail last year 
five cents six mills per mile. To this should be 
added the transportation of the foreign mail by 
Southampton to Bremen, and the mail from 
Charleston and Savannah to Havana, and also the 
transportation of the mail across the Isthmus of 
Panama; all which is done at the expense of this 
department to the amount of $255,692. 

he extent and cost of this service of the past 
year, a8 compared with that of the year preceding, 
will be seen by the following tabular statement, 
and by reference to the report of the First Assaist- 
ant Postmaster General, hereto appended: 
ipa, eneeeateeedetaaskpanges a Seah sdaebs 


; 


ee 


ar 
re 
2 
& 
7 
Qn 


42,544,069 
54,063). we ee eeee 


2,394,703 


41,012,579 


mode not specified | 


coach... 


railroad, ...+...- 


Mail Service of 1848 and 1849 compared. 
steamboat. 


sportation, 


Ditto 


Ditto 
otal annual transportation within U. 8. 


Ditto 


Route agencies and mail messengers. ... 


Length of post routes. 


Annual tran 


ue for the year ending June 30, 


. The 
1849, amounted to $4,905,176 28, derived from the 


paar areata ae 


* FR t 
ot ’ a 


New Diteniin Ie. 2. 


} 


| 


| 
| 


| 174 miles of transportation per year, 11,568,825 


| service. The service, in that section, in carriages || Year eiding— 


| 


| The whole cost for service in that section, 
ot the contracts of 1849, is 
Maki 


i 


For mail locks, keys, and stamps {| 
For mail depredations and special 

ageuts 21,223 00 
For clerks for offices (the offices 

of postmasters) 317,218 36 
For miscellaneous payments..... 70,437 8&9 
For post office laws and regula- 

tions 


eeeeeee Pee meme rete eee 


31 75 
——_———$4,479,049. 13 | 


Excess of gross revenue for the year $426,127 15 
The appropriations made under the 12th sec- 
tion of the act of 3d March, 1847, remaining 
in the Treasury undrawn, exclusive of the 
appropriation the past year, already no- 


ticed, amounted to 265,555 55 


$691,682 70 | 


Thus showing the sum of $691,682 70 unex- 
pended of the past year, including the former ap- 
propriations granted to this department for the |, 
transportion of free matter of the departments. 


ESTIMATES FOR THE CURRENT YEAR ENDING JUNE | 
’ 30, 1850. 


The provisions of the laws of 1845 for reducing | 
the cost of mail service having produced their en- |; 
tire effect on all the contracts (as all have now || 
passed under their influence) before the commence- | 
ment of this year, it was expected that in the 
further contracts a clear and decided advance of | 
cost would ensue. This expectation was in some | 
measure verified by the letting to contract last 
Spring the northern section, including New Eng- | 
land and New York. The aggregate cost for the || 


| service was at that letting much increased. The | 


whole cost for service in that section, under | 


| the contracts made in 1845, including agencies, | 


531,412 


28,393 | 
ng an increase Of. ....-..+seee+e> 96,981 


One cause of this is, that more service is now || 
contracted for there to be done. Instead of 10,919,- 


miles is performed, being an increase of 649,651 | 
miles per annum. Another cause, and the great- | 
est, perhaps, is owing to the change of mail service 

from coaches to the many pemely Aniahed railroads | 
in that section, which isa much more expensive || 


or on horseback, which was open to free competi- || 
tion, has now been let at even a more reduced rate | 
than before, and amounts only to about three cents | 
for each mile the mail is transported. On the || 
other hand, in the railroad and steamboat service, | 


| where monopoly excludes competition, the ex- 


| pense js increased, and the transportation amounts | 
| to nine cents for each mile the mail is carried, even | 
_ under the law of 1845, fixing a maximum of price |, 


to the classes of service. 

The expenses of the service of the department | 
for the current year, ending June next, will, there- | 
fore, be increased by the amount of increase in- 
the eastern section, $96,981; also by the cost of | 
new routes in other sections, ordered by Congress, || 
$57,333, and by extensions and improvements, | 
ordered by the department, about $28,083, to | 
which must be added a probable sum of $50,000 | 
for California, and a sum to meet other contingen- | 
cies of $25,000. These additions to the expenses | 
of the service of the last year will constitute the | 
amount of the current expenses of this year, as || 


thus stated: 


eens ye hat your 


Whole expenditures of the service of the De~ 
partnent for the current year: .......<.<., -§4,750,138 13 
To meet this expenditure, in addition to the 
$200,000 appropriated by virtue of the 12th sectiun | 


|| the country. 
|| was unnatural, and owing to temporary causes of 
| disturbance which have passed by. 

|| Safe basis of estimation must be found. 


| [Year endin Year ending 


|| Probable revenue for year ending June 30, 
1850 


done by taking the income of the past year, and, 
Ce oti the same per cent. of increese<that 
—, shows on the ing- The effect ftom re- 
uction of postage had passed, and the two prece- 
ding years showed little more than the regular and 
natural increase, keeping pace with the wth of 
The great increase of the last yeat 


ume more 


To exhibit separately the increase in the revenue 
derived from letter postage and from printed mat- 
ter, the following comparison is instituted between 
the past and the preceding year: 


| June 30, 
1348. 


} 

Letier postage, inclu-| 
ding stanps sold....| $9,350,904) 93,888,769) 15 on) 
Newspaper and pam- 
phiet postage... . ..| 767,35) 6 7-10) 
a Sart dibenieanaase) 


Aggregate...... 


June 7%, | 
1849. increase! 


oo 


819,016 
4,117,699} 94,701,778) 14 2-19 


{t will be observed that the letter postage in- 
creased in the past year 15 9-10 per cent., and that 
the aggregate increase is 141-5. The rate of in- 
crease upon letters being extraordinary, and much 
beyond the natural growth of our population and 


| business, and being double that of the previous 
| year, itcannot be expected to continue, especinily 


as the causes to which it is mainly attributable 
have ceased to operate. 

These were the retaliatory postage act of the 
27th June, 1848, which was superseded by the 
Postal treaty with Great Britain, in Febroary, 
1849, and the greater frequency of correspondence 
induced by the presidential canvass in the Fall of 
1848. In estimating the revenue for the current 
year, it will therefore be necessary to assume 
something like the natural increase of the revenue 
as the basis of the calculation. To ascertain, aa 


| nearly as may be, what is that natural rate of in- 
| crease, I take the aggregate revenue from postages, 


ear by year, since the reduction on the Ist July, 


| 1845, and show what has been the annual rates of 
| increase, thus: 


| Postages 

jon letlers.| Amount, 
newspa- of | Rate of Increase. 
pers, and|{nerease| 


|p’mph lets 


! ; 
June 30, 1846, @3,443,840 
« ‘1847, 3,892,117|8988,977/11 27-100 per ct. 
& —-1848,) 4,117,699) 285,522) 7 43-100 
1849, 4,701,778] 584,139)14 2-00 
Average of the 3} 
years from 1846,) ....cccee) eves eee 110 96-100 se 
Average of 1847 &! i 
1848 ’ a“ 


The average of the years 1847 and 1848 appears 
to be 9 35-100 per cent., and of the three years 
ending 30th June, 1849, nearly eleven per cent. ; 
but as it has been shown that there were tempo- 
rary causes operating to increase unnaturally the 
postages of the year ending 30th June, 1849, it i 
deemed safest to take 9 cent. as the rate, omit- 
ting the fraction, and th@@evenue of 1848 as the 
basis for estimating the revenue for the year end- 
ing 30th June, 1850, thus: 


Revenue from postages for year ending June 
30, 1848 94,117,639 00 
370,587 00 
Revenue‘for year 1849 by natural increase.... 91,483 296 00 
Add nine per cent "403,940 00 


-$4,892,166 00 
To this add balance on hand June 30, 1849.... 991,682 70 
Appropriation for free matter for departments 

for year ending June 30, 1860 


$5,783,848 70 
4,750,138 12 
$1,033,710 57 
to.a stil! further 
reduction of avout $17 payable in Great 
Britain for the batance of postage collected 
for the pastand qurrent year..............-- 175,060 00. 


Leaving 4 balance on 90th of June, 1850, of.... $868,710,57 
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RATE, OF POSTAGE. 

It seems long to have been the received principle 
in this department that its expenses should be 
always kept within the income furnished by ie 
ace, and all exertions at the improvement and ex- 
tension of the gervice are to be limited to and fal] 
within such receipts. € opinion of the commu- 
nity without th€ department is oelieved to be, that 
the General Post Office, being for the dissemination 
of intelligence and advancement of business, is not 
a proper aybject of taxation—-that no burden for 


public service should Jean upon it, and that the | 


rate of pounas should only he such as will pay the 
expense of the care, conveyance, and delivery of 
the matter on which the postage is laid. These 
views are in no way incompatible, and may both 
be successfully regarded, 
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Report of the Postmaster General. 
members to frank, 6,584,500, which are estimated 
at one ounce each, 411,531 pounds; though one- 
half of this shows the annual amount of this matter 
from the House of Representatives the two past 
years. This does not include the written corre- 
spondence of the members, or the mail matter by 
them received. No report direct from the Senate 
is received, but by a report from the Post Office in 
this city, it appears that, during the year ending 
June 30th, 1849, the number of 
Free written mail matter sent wag 
os “ * “i received 


Making 
Printed Senate speeches 397,630 
és 6 documents 170,715 
| House documents 


| , 


rovided a reasonable |, 
compensation be made to the department for the || 


The letter postage and pamphlet postage, to 


service it performed by those for whose benefit || which this matter-would have been subjéct, if not 


such service is required. 


' . || franked, is computed by that report at $792,709. 
It must be quite obvious that there can be no || 


It should be recollectcd that the Post Office De- 


practicable method of ascertaining the expense of I] partment is not only required to mail and trans- 
mail service on each particular letter or paper, as || port this matter, after requiring the hire of addi- 
it Auctaates with the,cost in each different section || tional coaches and teams, but is also subject to the 
of the country; but what isthe proper proportion | actual payment of money contributed entirely by 
of cach class of service may be settled with a good | the letter postage in this manner. By law, two 


degrec of justice, if when ascertained it is to bear || 


its fair proportion, and that only. 


cents each is sllowed every postmaster for the de- 
| livery ofa free letter or package, if his income does 


The classes of service now required are three: || not exceed two thousand dollars perannum, The 


the care, transportation, and delivery, let of let- 
ters, 24 of newspapers and pamphlets, 3d matter 
carried without compensation. Itis by postage 
on the two first classes of service that the whole 
expenses of the department are now sustained. 

The whole number of letters charged with post- 
age passing through the mails the past year, reck- 
ened on the postage received, agreeably to a basis 
heretofore approved, amounted to sixty-two mil- 
lions, On all these letters the postage collr -ted 
was $3,882,762, on newspapers and pamphlets 
$819,016. 

It is well known that the postage on the news- 
papers and pamphlets, in proportion to their weight 


and numbers, is in a very great degree less than || 


the letter postage;.so that they do not pay their 

roportion of the expense of the service. 1}t there- 
fove follows, that the letter postage pays now, not 
oniy for its own cost, but also for what the paper 


postage falle short of its proportion, and also for | 


al] the other operations and services of the depart- 
rent, including the expense of all the matter car- 
ried for the public without pay from Government. 
This brings us to inquire what is the extent of this 
class of service rendered without pay from the em- 
ployers. First, what is the nature and amount of 
this franked matter? The heads of the different 
departments frank all the mail matter sent from 
their respective departments and receive free all 
to them directed. Under the act of 1845 an ac- 
count was kept by the Post Office of the city of 
Washington of all such matter received by the 
departments for the year ending June 30, 1848, 
but no account of the matter sent fromthem. The 
pestage on that received, at the present rate, was 

250 383 83,and theamount as then estimated at the 

reasuryon the matter sent, would be fully equal, 
so that the same then amounted to $500,767 66. 
(Ex. Doc. 64, 2d Sess. 29th Cong.) In 1847 this 
mode of payment was abolished, and the only 
provision since for this service rendered to the 
Executive Depa is an appropriation of two 
hundred thousand dollars per annum. It is always 
to be recollected that no amount of appropriation, 
however lange, to pay for franked matter, will 
ever in any degree relieve the letter or paper post- 
age, so long as such postage actually pays the 
whols expense of the department, whereby such 
appropriation remains as surplus undrawn from 
ihe Treasury. 

But the principal part of the franked matter, for 
which no pres is made to the department, 
consists in letters, papers, and documents 
franked by the members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. The amount of this matter 
cannot be ascertained with entire accuracy, as 
much is forwarded of which no account is kept. 

By a report from the Clerk's office of the House 
of Representatives, it ny edd that, during the two 
seasions of the Thirtieth Congress, ending in March 
last, the extra number of public documenta for 
distribution was 370,350, and their weight was 
467,762 pounds. Printed speeches fo 





for | 





|_proportion of these free papers delivered by post- 
| master of $2,000 income, will not exceed one- 
| tenth. T'wo cents each on the foregoing number, 
| deducting one-tenth, was.$95,16),.which is actu- 
| ally paid to postmasters for delivering this free 
matter, out of money received for letter postage. 
| Thus it appears that for the delivery of nine tenths 
of the millions of printed speeches franked and 
| transported in the mails without compensation, 
| (the printing of which cost about one cent each,) 
there is paid two cents each, not by the person 
who sends or the person who receives it, or by 
the country as fora public service, but by those 
| who pay postage on their private correspondence. 
It rests entirely in the wisdom of Congress to 
| decide whether this franking by its members is a 
| valuable public service, proper to continue, and it 
is not intended to make any remark on that topic. 
| Were it abolished, there would probably be very 
| much less of such matter printed; but the postage 
| on the remainder, together with that on the corre- 
| spondence of the members, and the relief of the 
| expense of the transportation and delivery of this 
| franked matter, would enable the department to 
sustain iteelf, though the postage were materially 
| reduced on letters. But if Congress continues 
| this franking as a valuable public service, it is but 
| just and proper that the letter correspondence, by 
}a reduction on its postage, be relieved from its 
support, and that provision be made therefor in the 
same manner that other branches of public service 
are sustained. 

Another great additional demand of public 
service by the Post Office Department without 
compensation is made this year—that is, the trans- 
mission of all the blanks, returns, and corre- 

| spondence required in taking the census of 1850. 
hree thousand reams of these blanks are already 
engaged. 

It has been said that the newspaper and pam- 
phiet postage is not in proportion to the cost of 
their transportation; but it is not to be, therefore, 
understood that any increase of that postage is 
proposed. It has long been regarded as sound 
public policy to promote the circulation of these 
publications by cheap postage, and it may be ad- 
visable to proceed further in this policy, especially 
in promoting their circulation in the vicinity of 

their places of publication, provided no decided 
injustice be done to the postmasters within that 
same vicinity. 

It would be desirable to have a fixed sum granted 
from the Treasury for this public service as to free 





matter, and then the postage so reduced and ar- 


ranged as to provide for the remainder; but that 
course is impracticable, as the money from the 
Treasury cannct be drawn until that from 

is first exhausted; and, therefore, the only sa 

way’ make reductions of postagefrom time to 
time, anul justice is produced by leaving a balance 
to be annually drawn from the Treasury, equiva- 
lent to the public service performed; and no extent 
of reduction which does not produce this effect is 
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? 


sufficient so long as public service is requi 
be performed free of postage. ree 
hat should be the d or measure of the 
reduction of postage at this time, is entirely 9 
question to be settled by Congress; but it is pro- 
respectfully to submit what would be the 

probable effect of one measure of reduction. 

The most obvious and prominent feature now 
in our is the double price, ten cents 
charged on all single letters earried over three hyn. 
dred miles. The reduction of this ten cent post. 
age, and charging all single letters at five cents 
each, would much simplify the manner of account. 
ing and render the same both more fueile and per. 
fect, would remove the dissatisfaction arising from 
the great difference in the postage in different 
offices, even in the same vicinity, but separated by 
this arbitrary line, and would promote and encour. 
age the correspondence and itercourse by mail 
between the most distant parts of the country, 
which most need and demand it in precise propor. 
tion as their other means of intercommunication 
are slow and unfrequent. 

The next inquiry is, what would be the effect 
of this re@uction on the receipts from postage, and 
how would it affect the Treasury ? 

It is not possible from any returns or data in the 
department to ascertain with much precision the 
number of letters passing annually in the mail 
under this charge of tee cents. Even if the number 
of ten cent letters were actually known, it would 
still be impossible to determine how many of them 
were ten cent letters from being double. Thence 
arises the great difference in the estimate of loss of 
revenue from such a reduction as was presented in 
the report of the Postmaster General last year, to 
wit, po and that of the First Assistant, 
$306,738. 


From a careful examination now made of the 
data in the department, it is estimated that the 
whole number of charged letters sent through the 
mails the past year was 62,000,000; and of this 
number, about 15,500,000, were subject to the ten 
cent postage on account of distance. If, then, the 
reduction were to bring no more letters into the 
mail, the diminution of revenue therefrom the first 
year would be $775,000. It is already shown that 
the surplus on the Ist day of July last was 
$691,682 70; and that on the Ist of July next will 
be 8,710 57; which will undoubtedly increase 
in future years by natural accumulation and by 
increase of the number of letters arising from this 
reduction. It therefore follows that such reduction 
will in the first year occasion no charge on the 
Treasury, and it is extremely ancertain whether 
its Operation can ever produce that effect. A brief 
trial of this experiment will show its effect; and if 
it should not produce any important draught on 
the Treasury, then further reductions of postage 
should be made. Whether any further reduction 
should be made, and a corresponding provision 
from the Treasury adopted until after this has been 
tested by experiment, is respectfully submitted. 
Should the reduction now recommended produce, 
on experiment, a successful result without heavy 
charge on the Treasury, the next step should 
probably be a reduction of the five to three cents 


postage on single letters, if prepaid. 
RAILROAD SERVICE. 


This is a constantly increasing service. In the 
current year the length of railroad routes is 6,138 
miles, being an increase within two years of 1,149 
miles; and it is almost daily increasing as new 
roads are being completed. On these routes the 
mail is now transported 5,749,040 miles annually. 
It is true that this service is done with more dis- 
patch than the same amount of service in any 
other way, yet it is at much greater cost. The 
law of 1845, requiring this service to be classed, 
and fixing the maximum compensation, has In 
some degree reduced the cost. ‘There is one 
feature of this service which frequently ember- 
rasses perations of the department. In a! 
1e ordi contracts, provision is made 

Ts and connec- 


in con he 
any change is made v 
‘diy Wadden the contact. This often deprives 
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‘on that this service will be suspended until 


1249. 


, 31st Cone.....lst Sess. 











epartment of the power to make such 
“> and improvements in the time of the 
transportation 0 the mails as the public con- 
venience requires, and subjects it to censure by 
those who ksow not this circumstance. 


FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE. 

The mail service by the way of Southampton 
to Bremen has been, under the contract with this 
department, carried the past year by .the steam- 
ships Washington and Hermann for the sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars, and the gross 
amount realized in postage from that service for 
the year ending October 4th was $61,114 30. The 
gross amount from Ist of June, 1847, to October 
4th, 1848, was $29,082 ‘51. 

Notice has recently been received from the pro- 


ebruary next, in order to make the necessary 
repairs now required for the safety of these steam- 


ships. 

The mail from Charleston, via Savannah, to 
Havana, under the contract with this department, 
has been carried, since the 18th October, 1848, in 
the steamer Isabel, with a good d e of regu- 
larity, at the cost of $35,086 22. No other foreign 
mail is carried by contract with this department. 

By a contract with the Navy Department, made 
by direction of law, provision was made for 
carrying a mail twice in each month between New 
York and New Orleans, via Charleston, Savannah, 
and Havana; and also for like transportation be- 
tween Havana and 5 is was entered 
upon in December, 1848, and has been partially 
performed. Under a like contract with the Navy 
Department, steamships are carrying thé mails on 
the Pacific, between Panama California, once 
in each month. By a treaty, the Government of 
New Granada is bound ‘to transport the mail 
across the Isthmus. This Service, more particu- 
larly on the Atlantic and across the Isthmus, has 
been very imperfectly performed, and the connec- 
tions have been very unsuccessful. This the 
department has not been able entirely to remedy, 
the contractors not being within its control. Exer- 
tions have, however, been continued, and such 
arrangements have been made and assurances re- 
ceived, as to give a good degree of confidence that, 
with the codperation of the Navy Department, 
the mails will hereafter receive regular dispatch 
through this entire route of great and increasing 
importance. 

y the present Organization of the Post Office 
Department, established in 1836, the mail service 
of the United States is sustained - appropriations 
entirely from the money derived from postage. 

Congress, by the act of March 3, 1847, entitled 
“An act providing for the building and equipment 
of four naval steamships,’’ entered on the policy 
of encouraging the erection by individuals of war 
steamers, so that on the emergency of a war, they 
might be ready for public use. Contracts were 
ordered and made by the Navy Department for 
three lines of war steamers; one from New York 
via Havana to New Orleans, and from Havana to 
Chagres, and one from Panama to California and 
Astoria, and one between New York and Liver- 
pool; all which, requiring thirteen war steamships, 
were to carry the mail and to receive, when com- 
ee. the sum of $874,000 per annum from the 

reasury. Whether this policy is to be continued 
or extended, is entirely a question for Congress; 
but it seems proper to observe, that any change 
by which this shall be declared mail service, and 
this great additional demand be made a claim on 
the income from postage, will greatly embarrassand 


derange the operations of the department. So 
grett te the cost of building and sustaining these 
vessels, and so small the to be derived 


therefrom, that it wi'!, if so ordered, defeat the 
presert system of sustaining the mails within this 
country; put an end to all extension of its accom- 
modations, all reduction of postage, and all im- 
provement of its condition. It is much to be 


hoped 
haan so disastrous in its conse- 
quences eee In ar eee 
gress may think proper to pursue to 
those war steamers, their while continued, 
must be drawn from the Treasury, as provided 
when adopted, and as is now done. . 
The of the mail across the Isth- 
taus, being in a foreign country, is the proper sub- 
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Report of the Postmaster General. Senate & Ho. or Reps. 
ject-matter of a treaty, and is not within the power ! ported within the country for any compensation 


of this department. [i is, however, respectfully || which the postage received there wil! furnish. No 


t this service, now done by the Gov- | 


sufficient returos have been reveived by whiv:h to 


ernment of New Granada, is very tardily and care- | determine the expense of what has already been 
lessly performed, and the compensation under the | done, but it fully appears that provision must be 


treaty probably inadequate. 


eliable information || made much beyond the yield of the postage there 


has been received that they would willingly yield || to meet the cost of even a very limited supply of 


up this service. A pew arra 


ent should im- || mail accommodation in that country. 


This eub- 


mediately be made by treaty, if practicable, per- || ject requires the early attention of Congress, and 
is service to be perfo 


mitting 


rmed by ourselves, || at the sane time provision should be made for ex- 


but guarantying its protection there, and placing | tending mai's to Oregon and New Mexico. 
it under the direction of this department. The | 
amount required by the treaty to be paid to New | 

1} 


Granada for carrying that mail, being in no other 
way provided for by Congress, has 
this department up to this time. 

No steamship has yet been dispatched on the 


OPERATIONS WiTHIN THE DEPARTMENT. 
As our,country expands in dimensions, and our 
settlements extend in area; as our population in- 


n paid by |! creases: in density, and business in activity, the 


service of the mail muat have & corresponding ad- 
vancement; and it follows upavoidably that the 


mail service from New York to Liverpool under | business and labor within the department are 


the contract with the Navy Department, but it is 
expected soon to be done. 
Since the last session of Co 


ress, the postal 
treaty with Great Britain has 


een carried into 





| 
| 


| 


| 


} ance. 


every year rapidly augmenting, demanding from 
time to time addition of force for their perform- 
In 1836 the department was reorganized, 
and by law a much less number of clerks provided 


full operation by regulations settled in pursuance |) for than had theretofore been used. In patting that 


of the treaty by this department and the Post Of- 


organization in operation, it was immediately found 


fice Department of that country, which regulations || impracticable to proceed with such reduced force 


have been promulgated. The leading feature of 


only, and temporary clerks to the namber of eight 


that arrangement is, that letters on which the post- |) were employed in 1837. These were continued by 


age is wholly prepaid, or on which none is paid, || 


pass through the mails between the two countries, 
and are dispatched and delivered in the same man- 
ner as if those countries were one; and an account | 
is kept in each of the postage collected for the 

other, which is periodically settled. The effect of | 
this is, that, while the sea-service is almost entirely 

performed by the British. steamships, the sea-post- | 
age belonging to them makes the balance in ac- 
counting largely against us. The operation of 
this is no injury, as we actually receive all we 


pay, but it is stated in order to explain that now | 


all this postage goes into the account of postage 
received in this department, and to swell its ap- 
parent amount, when it is subject always to the 
annual reduction of this balance payable to Great 
Britain. Whenever our mail steamships shall 
perform service between New York and Liver- 
pool, which is soog expected, it will tend to cor- 
rect this balance. The efforts to extend this 
arrangement through England to France have not 
been successful, 


|| Im the last year there were received 2,100,000 


i 
' 


| 


; 
i 
| 


' 


! 
| 


| 
i] 





MAIL SERVICE IN CALIFORNIA. 
By the third section of the act of Congress en- 
titled ** An act to establish certain post routes, ap- 


making arrangements for the establishment of post 
offices and conveyance of mails in California and 
Oregon. Under this act, as early as November, 


1848, a postmaster was appointed for San Fran- || 
cisco, and agents were appointed and sent on that | 


business. ‘That postmaster entered on his duties, 
and for a time attempted their discharge; but find 

ing, as he writes, no sufficient income for the ex- 
pense of room and assistance, or even for his sup- 
port, he resigned. No report from those agents 
has ever been received. In April last, another 
agent was sent, who immediately departed and en- 
tered upon his duties; and also another postmaster 
for San Francisco, who has also arrived there; and 


from information received from them and others, | 





| 


temporary appropriations until 1842, when by law 
they became permanent; but no provision haa been 
made for any additional clerks since 1837. Such, 
in the mean time, has been the progreas of the 
service, and such the increase of business, that 
the pressure on the clerks has become so great, 
and delays so unavoidable, as absolutely to require 
now additional force, or the public service must 
suffer. The pressure is on all the bureaus of the 
department: In the Contract Office. where the care 


and arrangement of the mail service is extending 


in daily demand, and where the extent of corre- 
spondence is permanently the greatest. In the Ap- 
pointment Office business increases with the in- 
| crease of the number of offices. In the Finaneal 
| Bureau, under the Third Asaistant, the labor is 
much increased, as to that branch falls the care of 
| the Dead Letier Office, and the receipt and charge 
| of the quarterly returns. 


| dead letters, all of which bave been opened and 

examined. Of these, 4,964, containing money to 
| the amount of $32,067, have been registered and 
| the same sent out for delivery to the owners, and 


|| 988 letters containing other enclosures of value. 


proved August 14, 1848,”’ the Postmaster Genera! i 
was authorized to appoint postmasters at places on | 
the Pacific, in California, and to appoint agents for || 


The Inspection Office, whose duties inciude al! 
matters relating to the performance or failure of 
mail service, all depredations on the mail, and also 
the supply of mail bags, locks and keys, is a 
| branch increasing in direct ratio with the gencral 
| service. In this office alone, during the past year, 
there were received 134,436 communications. ‘The 
number of supposed depredations reported was 


1,226, which were supposed to include $169,107. 


Twenty-nine depredators were arrested, and the 


for was’ $77,779. 
To show the great increase of service and the 


| amount of money reclaimed or otherwise accounted 


| consequent demand for the increase of force in the 
| department, the following comparative statement 
| made; 


| In 1837 the number of post offices was 11,767, 


now 17,164—four hundred and seventeen having 


there is Nie ia béltete that alt 40 able || been established since June last. 


exertions are being made wo give Lo the people there | N9- 0 dead titers in 157.0900 now... 10,0p 
ail the mail facilities the limited means legally ap- | No. of mail contractors “ a 1,682, now..... ; «era gO 


plicable will afford. 


Length of routes « ,.141,242 miles, now... . 167,703 


he laws regulating the post office duties and || An. mail transportation “ 32,597,006 miles, now. 42,544,069 


service are in many respects ill adapted to the cir- || 


The number of communications received at the 


cumstances and condition of that country.- Many | ——s annually cannot be less than 370,900. 


letters have been sent there for persons passing the | 


overland route; and, if the same were to be treated 
dead letters at the end of the second quarter 


af 


persons would arrive there. 
as dead letters to the department here 
those letters mailed from one office to another in 


. 


I 


California would be worse than useless. No suffi- | 


cient pecuniary means are at the command of the 
department for this service. 

e price of labor or personal service, snd the 
rent required for office , are such that no 
aliowance now authorized by be can secure a post 
office in California. Nor can the mails be trans- 


} 


! 


© perform this service the present force is in- 


|| adequate, and it has been found absolutely neces- 


sary to employ temporary clerk service, compen- 


their arrival, they would be sent back before | sation for which should be made, and which 
Indeed the || neéessity, it is hoped, will be prevented by some 


permanent provision ,for supply, that the pic 
| service may not suffer. 
AUDITOR, 
A most important branch of the Post Office De- 
partment is, by the organization of 1836, committed 
! to the Auditor; not only that of auditing all claims 
| for service, but more particularly that of keeping 


i the accounts and collecting all moneys derived from 


postages or otherwise. 
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The manner in which this has been performed, 


as appears by his report hereto annexed, is satis- | 
factory evidence as well of the efficiency of the | 
system as of energy and success jn its execution. | 

| have the honor to be, with great respect, your | 


obedient servant, J. COLLAMER, | 


Postmaster General. 
To the Pazswewr of the United States. 


Meport of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Department or THe Iwrenior, 

December 3, 1849. 

Sia: The act to establish the Department of the | 

Interior was passed at the close of the last session 


occupied by a large accumulation of public busi- | 
ness, in consequence of which it was left, in some | 
reapevts,"imperfect. The department is named in 
the title “A Home Department;’’ but the body of 
the act provides that it shall be called ‘* The De- 
partment of the Interior.” The title of the act 
being the part last adopted in the process of enact- 
ment, is believed to express the intention of Con- 


iteelf being imperative, I felt constrained to con- 
form to it in the adoption of a seal, and in all other 
official acts. 


Important duties, requiring much clerical Jabor, 


were transferred from the President, and from the | 
State, the Treasury, and the War Departments to | 


the Department of the Interior. The act provides 
for the oppointment of a Secretary and a chief 
clerk, but directs the employment of no other 


clerks, except in the provision, ‘That the Presi- | 
‘dent of the United States, on the recommendation | 


‘ of the said Secretary of the Interior, may trans- | 
‘ fer from the Treasury Department proper to the 


‘ office of the Secretary of the Treasury as perform 
* the duties over which the supervision and con- 


‘ Interior.”” 
It was, however, ascertained, on careful ex- | 
amination, that there was no clerk who could be 
transferred, by virtue of this provision; for, al- | 
though some part of the duties of several clerks 
employed in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury was transferred to this department, yet | 
there was nota transfer of all, or even the princi- 
pal part of the duties of any one clerk. Therefore, 
on taking charge of the new department, I found 
that there were onerous duties, running into much 
detail, enjoined by law to be performed, and no 
menos provided to enable me to performthem. A | 


great proportion was current business, which re- | 


quired etiention from day to day, and would not | 
bear postponement, Pressed, therefore, by the 
necessities of the public service, | felt it incumbent 
on mie to employ such clerical aid as would enable 
me to organize the department, open its books, 
and keep up the current business, until Congress 
should make permanent provision for the full and 
reguiar discharge of all its duties. For this tem- 
perary purpose I took from the General Land 
Office, two clerks; from the Indian Office one; from 
the Pension Office one; and, in addition thereto, | 
re five—three of them at agreed salaries of 
eighteen hundred, fourteen hundred, and twelve 
huodred dollars, respectively, subject to the ap- 
proval of Congress; the other two at the usual per | 
diem wages. There will be needed, asa perma- 
nent force in the department proper; ten clerks, 
whose compensation in the is estimated 
ai fourteen thousand two hundred dollars. 

fp atidition to his various administrative duties, 
there are referred to the head of this department 
from the Pension Office, the General 





judicial decision, involving the examination of evi- 
dence, and the determination of questions of law. 
The decision of these cases, many of them of 
t magnitude and importance, requires all the 
e, care, and research which are due to the safe 
and proper ee of oe functions. For 
many yeara there was a Solicitor pertaining to the 
General Land Office, whose office yee abolished 
in 1842. Bat since that time, the acts of Congress 
giving bounty — to soldiers who enceee in the 
exican war, have increased number 
of legal quéstiona P 


in that Bureau, while 
those from the Pension _ 


ce, under the same acts 


|| Opinion, therefore, the 


Land Office : cannot, with all ible care, be lo re- 
and the Office of Indian Affairs, many cases for = oth a ‘ — 
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and other laws conferring pensions and military 
| bounties, are very numerous and often difficult. 
| The number of private land claims, and questions 
| arising out of our Indian intercourse, will be alse 
' greatly increased by the extension of our settle- 
| ments to Oregon and the accession of California 
| and New Mexico. From all these sources will 
arise an amount of judicial duty sufficient to re- 
| quire the undivided time and attention of an able 

law officer, and which cannot be promptly and 
| well discharged by the head of ‘a department en- 
gaged in his daily administrative duties. In my 
public service would be 
promoted by the creation of the effice of Solicitor 


|| of the Department of the Interior, which officer 
of Congress, when the attention of that body was | 


should. be charged with the examination and de- 
cision of these various cases and claims. 
The act establishing the Department of the In- 


|| terior was passed so immediately before the ad- 


journment of Congress that no provision was or 
could be embodied in the genera) appropriation 
act for its support. In the law by which it is 


|| established there is a provision directing that a 
| portion of the contingent fund of the office of the 
greta as to the name; Lut the language of the act || Be 

|| the office of the Secretary of the Interior. Under 
| this provision the sum of four thousand dollars 


cretary of the Treasury should be transferred to 


has been so transferred, leaving an estimated de- 
ficit to cover expenses incurred, and which must 
be incurred in said office, in the past and present 
fiscal years, of thirty-four thousand seven hundred 
_and thirty-seven dollars and sixty-eight cents, for 
which an early appropriation will be desirable. 


PUBLIC ‘BUILDINGS.’ 
In applying the appropriation for the painting 


and repairs of the Capitol, it became necessary to | 
|| examine with care the condition of the walls, and 
‘ Department of the Interior such clerks in. the || to remove such portions of the stone as were erum- 
| bling or falling off in scales, that the coat of paint 
‘| might be laid upon a sound and solid surface. 


‘ trol are given by this act tothe Secretary of the || On this examination it was found that many of the 


stones, especially those near the base of the build- 
ing, were disintegrated at the surface, and some 


|| were so much and so deeply affected that it was 


necessary to remove them.® The Capitol is a 
massive building; its walls are thick, and maintain 
‘a certain equality of temperature, changing slowly 
| with the changes in the temperature of the air. In 
| a change from cold to warm, the walls remain for 
| a time cold, and there is condensed upon them a 


|| portion of the moisture of the atmosphere, as eee 
e 


| a pitcher containing ice ‘water ina sultry day. 

stone being very porous, readily absorbs the moist- 
ure, and * natural cement, which seems to be 
_ slowly soluble in water, is dissolved, or otherwise 
loses its adhesive power, and the stone crumbles 


|| to sand, A thick coat of paint, carefully applied 
|| from time to time, has been resorted to to preserve, 


and no doubt tends to preserve the building; but 
unless some other and more permanent protection 


|| be resorted to, it is destined to early dilapidation. 


| If left wholly unprotected from atmospheric action 
for one fifth of the time that marble structures are 
known to have stood, this noble edifice would be- 
come a mound of sand. 

The Treasury building and the present Patent 
| Office building are of the same materil, and, having 
been in no manner protected, already show signs 
of decay. The cornice of the Treasury building, 
which exposes a heavy mass of stone to atmos- 
pheric action, begins to be moss-grown; and pieces 
of the moulding of the Patent Office building have 
crumbled and fallen. Besides its tendency to dis- 
integration on exposure, the stone in its best con- 
dition is weak, offering little more resistance to a 
crushing force than common brick. ‘These build- 





served by the means at present adopted. But if 
the stone as eye i” a walls eouleee rendered 
permanentl absolutely impermeable to moist- 
ure, the aaa difficulty would be removed; 
and this may, perbaps be done by some means 
known to the arts, or which may be discovered 
by experiment. 


For this purpose | would recom- 
mend that 


mens of the stone be carefully an- 
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stone, and of reports from committees of Congr 


in 1837 and 1839 condemning it, I thought proper 
to direct that the wings of the Patent office builq. 
ing should be constructed of a different materia) 

After full consideration, a white marble, from , 
quarry in Baltimore county, Maryland, was se. 
lected. It is a strong stone, resisting about three 
times as great a crushing force as the sandstone of 
the front building. All the practicable tests which 
were applied show it to be durable. It is a mate. 
rial of great beauty, and it will +e easier to make 
the front building correspond with it in color, than 
with the grey gneiss, or any other strong and dy- 
rable stone of mixed or varied colors, which could 
be readily procured. The work on the eastern 
wing is considerably advanced. Something has 
been done on the foundation of the western wing, 
but the whole appropriation has bean expended, 
and itis important to the progress of the work 
that a further appropriation for its continuance be 
made at anearly day, 

In order to make room for the foundation of the 
eastern wing, it me necessary to remove a 
part of the conservatory, in which is kept the rich 
collection of tropical plants that were selected and 
preserved with so much skill and care by Captain 
Wilkes and the scientific gentlemen who accom- 
panied him on the Exploring Expedition. The ap- 
propriation which could be applied to that object 
being insufficient to erect a new building adapted 
to the purpose of their permanent preservation, it 
was thought best to remove that pert.of the struc- 
ture which interfered with, the foundation of the 
Patent Office, and rebuild it ia.a cheap manner, 90 
as to preserve the plants Sam Sener might fix 
upon a spot on which,a permanent building should 
be constructed, and.select adjacent grounds for the 
cultivation of the hardier plants of the collection. 

Something has. been done within the present 
season towards enclosing and protecting the waste 
and neglected portions of the public grounds; but, 
owing to the limited appropriation for that object, 
but little in pening or sleeiae them. And in 
carefully looking over the best planted portions of 
the grounds, near the President’s mansion and 
about the Capitol, it cannot but be observed how 
meager is the collection of trees and shrubs, both 
native and exotic. In planting the newly-enclosed 
grounds, this defect ought to be remedied, at least 
as to those of our native forests, of which many 
varieties, and some of them the most beautiful and 
the best fitted for plantations and lawns, have been 
dad neglected. A rich variety of exotics, 
though desirable, is of less importance, as there 
are within the temperate zone on the eastern coo- 
tinent but few trees or shrubs which have not their 
congeneric on this, of at least equal luxariance 
and beauty. 

Should Congress think fit, at an early day, to 
make the isite appropriation, considerable 
pengrens may be made in the coming season in col- 
ecting choice hn ote of roe trees 1 i shrubs, 
and planting and improving the grounds, 

The report of the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings will show the expenditures already made 
on the various improvements under his care, and 
also in the work thus far done on the wings of the 
Patent Office building, together with an estimate of 
deficiencies for the present, and necessary appro- 
priations for the next fiscal year. 


PATENT OFFICE. 
The Patent Office, which marks the progress and 
gions the ae of pe ey 9 tiene of vod 
merican is an object of increasing interes 
and Lenora, The skillfal.and ready applics- 
tion of the accumulated stores of human know!- 


sed. as vigorously a0 
nin thie ea_in the 
especially marked by the 
erything known, and 


alyzed, and that a series of exporimeutn SAEs |: 
with a view of finding some chemical agent, 0 
applisation of which will prevent its absorption of 
moisture, and thas strengthen and render it du- 


n consequence of the defective quality of this 
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sin which enlightened. mind is most generally || cighty-nine. The whole number now on the list 
tee sce le brovght into contact ta Nein thamawad ined inisbred had Alioen. 
same kat pei, | SERS TT 
is in that fortunate concurrence of purdhits r last, was about 83, 
den the hours of Jahor in. the workshop are || f tese there have ‘been suspended or rejected | 


, about 
made to alternate with those of study and research, || The which remain to be filed may be esti- 


t} 
i} 





that there are cultivated and matured minds like mated at..... EJ. chnatchas canbanaeaiioneash 20,000 | 
those of Franklin, Pitienhouse, Watt, ad Davy, Making abt aggregate of: i005 2550.0... 404005 103,000 || 


rich in inductive science, and ready in its applica- 
tion to all that is useful or ennobling.. Many of 
the best and ripest minds of our own country be- 
long to this class of operative students, and have 
jong been and are stili devoting themselves with 


PUBLIC LANDS, 


It will be seen by the report of the Commis- |. 
sioner of ‘be General Land Office that the surveys || 
Seng Some ; of public jands have been presaed forward with || 
signal success to scientific discoveries and mechan- || diligence and energy, soas to bring new and good 
ical improvements and inventions. : lead into market sufficient to supply the wants of || 

There Je, 99.8 matter of onureaspmang ibe inven. || eqigetion, | 
tions of the day, mixed with the well-directed and | i| 
“the useful, much that is wild and visionary, and | \auceanineen Sutnan a aeann £1,448,240.51 acres.._|| 





i 
i 
i 











therefore ees and ermerorete| erhaps, the Inthe first Usree quarters of 1849.,.., scam, 587,206.40 do. | 
and, for the present, use owing | ne 
vies AaLtinik Macatee < Wek the 5 Showing & diminution of....... 561,034.11 acres, 
gate value of the labor and study of the class in- || The amount. located by. bounty, war- 
ventors is beyond all estimate, They have proved | Te Pa ee OO 
i | BOR eect tee ee mee ee emer e eee * > res. i 
pe Sarees, ee Seen em |} am the fires thide quarvehberieds...... 296,560 da, | 
the Government. The report of the Commissioner Showing an increase,of........ « 971,360acres. | 
of Patents, which will be presented at.an early day, || And making together an aggregate in- | 
will show a large surplus fund accumulated from.|| Sy ine Sndteaan cme urbe pee 
their contributions, a part of which was appropri- || ceding year of......+....sss+1 es-++« 410,325.99 acres. 


ated at the last session of Congress ‘* towards the | 
erection of the wings of the Patent Office building.”’ 
No part of this addition is considered necessary 
for the use of that office. Instead of thus direct- 
ing this fund to a general purpose of the Govern- 
ment, it would seem but just to apply it as the 
Commissioner recommends, or in some other man- 
ner, that the wisdom of Congress may suggest, for 
the encouragement of the inventive arts and the 
reward of successful inventors, 


This small advance in the aggregate of sales in- | 
dicates very acctirately the gradual increase of | 
agricultural migration. Our admirable land sys- 

| tem, which was devised by the founders of the 
| Republic, and modified from time to time, as ex- 
| perience indicated changes which would adapt it | 





more aa to the wants of the people, has 

been thus fat effectual, and will, while it is pre- | 
served, be effectual in preventing alike large mo- | 

| nopolies of land and speculations injurious to those | 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. who purchase for cultivation. 


The agricultural interest stands first in import. || 
ance in our country, and embodies within itself 


the principal elements of our national wealth and market, prices are necessatily kept down to her 


: ‘ ; : minimum. Hence land is now seldom purchased | 
wer; and it should be with us.as it has been and of lation) atid ‘e¥én- thoes who held: the 


leading shinee of pot ee ea eh . | bounty land warrants for sale do not find it profit- 
principal nations of Europe have their agricultaral a to locaté them, for they are not thereby en- 
boards, known, by various names, under the direc- ced in value. Generally, the farmer aa erm~ 
tion of men of high scientific attainments, support- grates prefers to select his own farm out of a wider 
ed out of the revenues and connected ‘with the area of good land, rather than to take, at a little 
administration of the Government. And, to. bor- || ‘**8er price, the selection of another. These war- 
row the language of the Father of his Country, in || rants, therefore, add little to the annuol sales of the 
his last annual message: ‘‘ This species of estab- public lands. The soldiers do not generally locate 
‘lishment contributes doubly to the increase of them; bat they are used, where money would oth- 
‘improvement, by. atimalating to enterprise and || erwise be used, as a means of payment. 
‘experiment, and by drawing to acommon center || The claims for bounties, under the acts of February 

‘the results everywhere of individual skill and 11, 1847, and 10th August, 1848, as shown above, 














‘ observation, and spreading them thence over the | atiuzated number yee to be Gleds..sse.eesceicsv+ 20,000 
‘whole nation. Experience sanuedinar hasshown 

‘that they are very cheap instruments of immense Making in the aggregate.........-.se0eeseees 103,000 
‘national benefit.’’ = 


Of these, 2,922 have been satisfied in mon- 

ey; and 70,390 have been allowed—to be 

satisfied in land—which will require... . 10,636,120 acres. 
And should there be, but 100,000 valid 

Claims, as is estimated, then there will 

remain 26,688 unsatisfied claims, which, 

if settied in land, will require a further 


No direct aid has been extended by our Govern- 
ment to agriculture, except by the yearly collection 
and publication, through the Patent Office, of some 
agr.cultural experiments and statistics, and recently | 
the analysis of some soils and vegetable a 





tone, means thus applied, h useful im) quantity ofs.is.s.4seecescecteeseteeesee 020,480 acres. 

Been php my = pT ore ie a 
_ £0 meet the great o ully, a ive to is TE UM AN... eee eeeeencrrecwernnes | 

leading branch of Ameri indue aid whi Prior to Ist of October last there had been 

it s0-well . its, I can ind ry “+ Wscated Witt these Mexican war warrants $095,400 acres. 

lishment of an Agricultural Bureau, connected with Leaving yet to be Jocated....4...++ss0+« 9,631 200 acres. 

this department, but separated from the Patent . 

Office. The expense would be small com The proportion of warrants used instead of pur- 

with the end to be eocomplt chase money, in the ordinary sales, will probably 
If this should meet with the appro-, | absorb-them in the three next ensuing years, and 


sooner, if they take the place of cash generally in 


erived from consulting the 1s 
a by France and Belgium, both of which || see nds must be comparatively small. 
have done much ssuion ha advances of A: e attention of thia department was early 
oo ’ 
Te 







culture as a science, ium, it i J to the continuation of the geological ex- | 
the best organized agri aaah department, in ee of the mineral in 
Pprey eming to thle, partly to the natural fertility || Michigan, Wisccnsin, and Iowa. On the 12th 
of its soil, the best cultivated and most highly pro- Apel. show Od epening of the exanon for 
duetive country in. ) sid operations, Dr. Charles T. Jackson, the prin- 
2 vide B8Y i cipal ist, who had ted in person the 
| __ PENSION OFFicE. survey of the mineral lands in Michigan, resigned 
is phezamount of nen in the i the appointment 
increased during the last year nine. J. D. Whitney, jr., to the work. Ina 


|, their survey of Lake Superior, 


The capitalist can- | 
not purchase up the national domain; and while | 
| the United States continues to be a vender in the | 


the current sales. Until the bounty warrants are 
exhaust, receipts in cash from the sales of 
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days, however, he asked leave to withdraw his 
resignation. After looking into the progress of 
the work, and considering the time which it hed 
required for its execution thus far, | was cor- 
vinced that he could not, by any effort which it 
was reasonable to require of him, conduct the field 
work in person.and prepare a report of what he 
had already done, and what was yet to be done, 


| in time for it to be laid before Congress at their 


coming session, I therefore dispensed with his 
further services in the field, and instructed him to 
finish his analysis of the minerals collected, and 
prepare a report of the work done by him in the 
two preceding years. This report has been re- 
cently received, and will accompany thet of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. [ft will 
be found to contain much historical information 
touching the early explorations of the country 
bordering on Lake Superior, with a full and able 
description of the geological relations and char- 


caienicaroake {| acter of the rich deposite of native copper oa Isle 
| Royal and Keeweenaw Point. 


he magnetic observations of Dr. Locke, one of 
the assistant geologists charged with that service 
by Dr. Jackson, will be regarded with pecoliar in- 
terest. The magnetic energy which manifests it- 
self at different points on the earth's surface, by 


| its action on the needle in different directions, and 


with different degrees of force, giving to it what 
are called its dip, its declination, and its intensity; 


|| the diurnal variations of each of these, the varia- 


tions of each of them in long periods of time, and 
| the manner in which they are affected by meteor- 
| ological and electrical phenomena, have for many 

years past been objects of great interest to science, 
| and of iaceks observation on almost overy part of 

the earth’s surface accessible to civilized man. Our 
| linear surveyors and our sopageaph ie! corps, in 
. ave found it neces- 

sary to observe the magnetic action so far only as 

regards the declination of the needle, or its direc- 
| tion toward or variation from the true pole. The 

observations of Dr. Locke, which accompany Dr, 

Jackson's report, are therefore all that we have in 

that region which regards the magnetic force in its 
| various manifestations, and it is matter of regret 
| that they could not have been longer continued and 
further extended. 

The residue of the field work of this district was 
|| intrusted to Messrs. Foster and Whitney, who 
|| have pressed it forward with much diligence and 
| industry. ‘Their report is not yet completed, but 
|| the synopsis and the geological maps which they 
have returned, and which will accompany the re- 
|| port of the Commissioner of the General Land 
|| Office, are highly satisfactory to the department and 
|| creditable to themselves. Their maps designats by 
quarter sections the lands on which valuable min- 
eral deposits are found, so that the agricultural 
| lands within the mineral region can now be offered 
| for sale pursuant to law. 

Dr. Owen, the geologist for Wisconsin and fowa, 
| has furnished alt the data necessary to enable the 
Land Office to bring into market the mineral lands 
of the Chippewa district in Wisconsin, and he has 
extended his exploration and me not only 
the northern. parts of Iowa and Wisconsin, hut 
Minnesota also as far north as the United States 
boundary line, and west a short distance beyond 
the Red river of the North. His report, which 
|| is in course of preparation, will, it is believed, ve 
| not only a valuable contribution to science, but 
‘| contain also the best information which we have 
of the agricultural capabilities and the minere! 
wealth of the extensive district of country which 
he has explored. A further appropriation will be 
necessary to enable him to complete the analysis 
of minerals which he has collected and to prepare 
his report. 

! PUBLIC LANDS IN OREGON, CALIFORNIA, AND NEW 
MEXICO. 


No provision has yet been made. to extend the 
| laws for the disposition of the public lands in the 
|| Territories of Oregon, California, and New Mex- 
‘| ico, The roe interest would seem to require 
|| that this should be done at an early day. ‘To 
. cAEry it into ofact, the negotiation of treaties with 
|| the Indian, tribea who claim title to the lands, the 
of Surveyor Genera! in each 
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|| creation of the 


on Bureau || his situation, and imen¢ 
_ pensioner peg of his two assistants, 2 W. Foster and of those Territories, and the establishment of land 


offices in convenient districts, will be necessary, 
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accompanied with the usual appropriations for 
surveys. ' ; 

Nothing beyond this, or out of the ordinary 
course of things, will be required, in providing for 
the disposition of the lands in Oregon, except the 
adjustment of a few titles of British subjects, pro- 
vided for by the treaty of August 5th, 1846, which 
may be referred to the judges of the Territory, 
and some generous provision for the early emi- 
grants, in consideration of the hardships which 
they encountered in the first settlement of this dis- 
tant and exposed frontier. 

New Mexico has long been settled, and eps 
of the jand in that Territory are held by titles 
granted by Spain, or by Mexico since her separa- 
tion from the Spanish monarchy. {t will be neces- 
sary to establish a judicial commission to examine 
and settle these titles, go far as they are subject to 
doubt or controversy. A large proportion of them 
is, it ie believed, of ancient date and evidenced by 
long and uninterrupted occupancy. 

in California such commission will be more 
especially necessary. Many of the older grants in 
that Territory, of considerable extent, have been 
resumed by the sovereign authority, and are now 
held under new grants, which require examination. 
Many important and commanding points are 
claimed under very recent grants of a questionable 
character; and but a part of the public records 
were, at the time of our last advices, in the posses- 
sion, or within the knowledge of the proper au- 
thorities. There is, however, a large amount of 
land in this Territory, held by grants eee 
able validity, and some of them, especially those 
granted for pasturage, are large, covering many 
square leagues in extent, A considerable amount, 
also is held by inchoate titles, regular and fair in 
their inception, but which have not been perfected. 
These titles, where commenced in good faith, b 
concession from the Spanish or Mexican authori- 
ties, ought to be favorably regarded, especially if 
followed by possession, In no case should the 
occupant of the soil suffer injury, by the transfer | 
of the sovereignty to the United States, This con- 
sideration has induced Congress to confirm incep- 
tive grants, even where the conditions were not 
fulfilled, in all cases where it could reasonably be 
supposed that the Government which made the 

rant would have waived or allowéd further time 
for their performance. 

This liberal consideration ought not, however, 
to be extended to deubtfal grants of positions on 
the bays, islands, und head lands, which, when 
acquired, were known to be necessary to the United 
States, as sites for forts, light-houses, or other ob- 
jects of a national character. It is understood that 
titles of some kind, generally not valid without the 
confirmation of Congress, have been procured, and 
are claimed, to some of these points, which, if con- 
firmed to and made the property of individuals, 
must be purchased back at a very large price. The 
rightof the United States to such sites, where valid, 
ought to be at eaban and every spot ne- 
cessary to the use of the Government should be 
selected and separated from the general mass of 
public lands, and reserved from sale, and from the 
operation of the preémption laws, as they shall be 
extended to that Territory. 


MINERAL LANDS IN CALIFORNIA. 


tr is understood that a few of the larger grants 
ore some extent, the raines of gold and quick- 
silver. 

by the laws of Snain those mines did not pass 
by @ grant of the land, but remained in the Crown, 
subject to be disposed of according to such ordinan- 
ces and regulations as might be from time to time 
rer Any individual might enter upon the 
iands of another to search for ores of the precious 


metals, and, having discovered a mine, he might 


register and thus uire the right to work it on 
paying to the owner the damage done to the surface, 
and to the Crown, whowe prperty it was, a fifth 
or tenth, according to the quality of the mine. If 
7 ee cm taeon 4 to work, or worked it imper- 
tly, & might be denow by any oth 

whereby he would voaveakiene 

is right to the mines of precious metals, which 
by the laws of Spain remained in the Crown, is 
pee iyeth have been ae retained by Mexico 
whi was sovereign of the Ti and to 
have passed by her transfer to ihe Bahea Bates 


along ita line of strike. But the gold 
rhia is’ 
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he Secretary of the Interior. 
It is a right of the sovereign in the soil as perfeet 
as if it had been expressly reserved in the body of 
the grant; and it will rest with Congress to deter- 
mine whether, in those cases where lands duly 
granted contain gold, this right shall be asserted or 
relinquished. If relinquished, it will require an 
express law to effect the object; and if retained, 
legisiation will be necessary to provide a mode by 
which it shall be exercised. For it is to be ob- 
served that the regulation permitting the acquisi- 
tion of a right in the mines by registry or by de- 
nouncement was simply a mode of exercising by 
the sovereign the proprictary right which he had 
in the treasure as it lay in and was connected with 
the soil. Consequently, whenever that right was 
transferred by the transfer of the eminent domain, 
the mode adopted for its exercise ceased to be le- 
gal, for the same reason that the Spanish mode of 
Cisposing of the public lands in the first instance 
ceased to be legal after the transfer of the sover- 
eignty. 

Thus it appears that the deposits of gold, 
wherever found in the Territory, are the propert 
of the United States. 
are known to exist upon the lands of individuals 
are of small comparitive importance, by far the 
larger part being upon unclaimed public lands. 
Sull our information respecting them is yet ex- 
tremely limited; what we know in general is, that 
they are of great extent and extraordinary produc- 
tiveness, even though rudely wrought.. The gold 
is found sometimes in masses, the largest of which 
brought to the mint weighed 89 ounces. They 
are generally equal to the standard of our coin in 
purity, and their appearance that of metal forced 
into the fissures and cavities of the rocks in a state 
of fusion. Some, however are flattened, appa- 
rently by pressure, and scratched as if by attrition 
on a rough surface. One small mass which was 
exhibued had about five parts in weight of gold to 
one of quartz, intimately blended, and both to- 
gether houldered, as to form a handsome rounded 


pebble, with a surface of about equal parts quartz | 


and gold, A very large proportion of the gold, 
however, is obtained in small scales by washing 
the earth, which is dug up in the beds of the 
streams, or near their margin, A mass of the 
crude earth, as taken at random from the placer, 
was tested by the Director of the United States 
Mint at Philadelphia, and found to. contain 2644, 
grains of gold, being in value a fraction over $10 
to 100 lbs. of earth, It canot, however, be reason- 
ably supposed that the average alluvial earth in 
the placers is so highly auriferous. 

No existing law puts it in the power of the Ex- 
ecutive to regulate these mines, or protect them 
from intrusion. Hence, in addition to our own 
citizens, thousands of persons, of all nations and 
languages, flock in and gather gold, which they 
carry away to enrich themselves, leaving the lands 
the less in value by what they have abstracted; 
and they render for it no remuneration, direct or 
indirect, to the Government or people of the Uni- 
ted States. Our laws, so strict in the preservation 
of public property that they punish our own citi- 
zens for cutting timber upon the public lands, ought 
not to permit strangers, who are notand who never 
intended to become citizens, to enter at pleasure on 
these lands and take from them the gold which 
constitutes nearly all their value. 

Some legal provisions is necessary for the pro- 
tection and disposition of these mines; and it is a 
matter worthy of much consideration how they 
should be disposed of so as best to promote the 
ae interest and Se individual enterprise, 

n the division of these lands regard should be had 
to the convenience of working every part of them 
containing gold, whether in the alluvion merely or 
in the fixed rocks. And, that such division may 
a made in the best manner practicable to promote 
the 
whole, a geological and mineralogical exploration. 
ohould bé eolianinad with Wie Tideer surveys, HB 
should be made with the assistance and under the 
gr he of a skillful engineer of mines. : 

he 


mining ordinances of Spain ana a = 
ies only to dis- 


of ro the mines, which app 
tricts where veins of ore occur in ‘the rocks, an 

where it is to be mined by following the metallif- 
erouis dike or statum in the direction of its dip and 


found in the alluvion in Califo continuous 


Those, however, which, 


eneral interest and increase the value of the’ 


which is 
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over a great extent of country, and it may be 
wrought upon any lot having surface ith ane 
accesg to water. This district may be, therefore, 
divided into small lots, with a narrow front on the 
margin of the streams, and extending back in the 
form of a parallel Where gold is found jn 
the rocks in situ, the lots to embrace it should be 
larger, and laid off according to the Spanish method 
with regard to dip and strike. But so various are 
the conditions under which the precious metals 
may be found, ‘ a ae ate ees exploration, 
that the mode of laying off the ground cannot be 
safely anticipated, but must be left to the direction, 
on the spot, of a skillful engineer, whose services 
will be indispensable. 

The division, disposition, and management of 
these mines will require much detail; but, if placed 
on a proper footing, they may be made & source 
of considerable revenue. It is due to the nation 
at large that ‘this rich deposit of mineral wealth 
should be made productive, so as to meet, in pro- 
cess of time, the heavy expense incurred in its 
acquisition. It is also due to those who become 
the lessees or purchasers of the mines, that they 
should be furnished by the Government with such 
scientific aid and directions as may enable them to 
conduct their operations not only to the advantage 
of the Treasury, but also with convenience and 
profit to themselves. This scientific aid cannot be 
procured by individuals, as our people have little 
experience in mining, and there is notin the Uni- 
ted States a school of mines, or any in which 
mining is taught as a separate science. 

If the United States sell the mineral lands for 
cash, and transfer at once all titie to the gold which 
they contain, but a very small part of their value 
will probably be realized. It would be better, in 
my opinion, to transfer them by sale or lease, 
reserving a part of the gold collected as rent or 
seigniorage. : 

After mature reflection, I am satisfied that a 
mint at some convenient point will be advantageous 
to the miner, and the best medium for the collec- 
tion and transmission of the gold reserved. Gam- 
boa, a Spanish author of much science and practi- 
cal observation, and at one time President of the 
Royal Academy of Mexico, strongly recommend- 
ed the establishment of a mint in their principal 
mining district, as a means of collecting and trans- 
mitting the rents reserved by the Crown, and 
especially to give a legitimate currency to the° 
miners, that they might not be compelled, from 
necessity, to barter their bullion, in violation of 
law. The same reasons would apply here with 


ual force. 
“When the land is properly divided, it will, in 
my opinion, be best to dispose of it, whether by 
lease or sale, so as to create an estate to be held 
only on condition that the gold collected from the 
mine shall be delivered into the custody of an 
officer of the branch mint. Out of the gold so 
deposited there should be retained, for rent and 
assay, or coinage, a fixed cent., such as may 
be deemed reasonable, and the residue sed to 
the credit of the miner, and paid to him at his 
option in coin or stamped bullion, or its value in 
drafts on the Treasury or Mint of the United States. 
The gold in the mine, and after it is gathered until 
brought into the mint, should be and remain the 
property of the United States. ‘The barter, sale, 
gift, or exportation. of any portion of it before it 
shall have been delivered at the mint, ard so 
coined, or assayed and stamped, or its conceal- 
ment with intent to avoid the payment of rent or 
svigntonaees shouldinvolve a for feiture of the gold 
itself, and also of the mine. The terms of lease 
or sale should ‘be fevorable to the er and ~, 
law should eae ost nt to enforce payment 0 
igni and peer 

} far as the surface extend, I am of 
opinion that leases will, fo So reason, 
Sica ra iw rhe ots eet 
will pass at once into the pital- 
ists; Mf leased r ious men without capital 
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ich weight, apprehend difficulty in collecting 
the rents, if the mode of disposition which I sug- 
gest be adopted; but this, | think, is withouta 
full consideration of the condition of the country 
and the means of enforcement. Gold, unless 
coined or stamped at the mint, could not circulate 
in California against a legal provision, and subject. 
to a penalty such as is suggested. It could not be 
carried across the continent without risk of loss or 
detection, which would make the value of insu- 
rance equal to the rent, In any other direction it 
must pass the ports of California, and be there 
liable to detection. : \ 

Since the discovery of the mines, gold in Cali- 
fornia has not ranged higher than $16 per ounce; 
its actual value is.a fraction over $18. The differ- 
ence between its true value and the highest price 
at which itis sold, or would probably ever sell, 
except to houses transacting an open, regular, and 
legal business, is therefore one ninth, being more 
than half the amount that ought to be reserved as 
rent or seigniorage. 

If the penalty suggested above should be pro- 
vided for an attempted evasion, and the ordinary 
advantages given to the officer or other person, 
who should detect the fraud, as in case of smug- 
gling, it would not be the interest of any one to 
become a dealer in the prohibited article at a small 
profit and great risk; nor would the miner risk a 
sale at a small advance of price, to be obtained at 
the hazard of a heavy forfeiture. The absolute 
security of the lawful business, the safety of the 
fund when deposited inthe Treasury of the United 
States, and the small profit and the great risk of at- 
tempted frauds would be reasonable security against 
them. 

The property of the United States in the mines 
of quicksilver, derived from Spain through Mexi- 
co, with the eminent domain, is, as 1 have shown, 
the same as that to the gold, already considered. 
Indeed, the laws of Spain asserted more steroly 
and guarded more strictly the rights of the Crown 
to that metal than to gold and silver. Thie arose 
from the scarcity of quicksilver, it being found in 
sufficient quantities to be worth mining in but few 
known places on the globe; while its necessar 


use in separating silver from its matrix, makes it || 
an essential ingredient in silver mining operations. |, 
The deposit of quicksilver known to exist in | 


California, is a sulphuret of mercary, or native 
cinnabar. . The stratum of mineral, several feet in 
thickness, has been traced for a considerable dis- 
tance along its line of strike. The specimens as- 
sayed at the mint range from 15 5 to 33.35 per cent. 
of metal; it is easy of access, and ismined and 
reduced without difficulty. So much of, the mine 
as has been traced is situated ona ranch, te which 
the title is probably valid; and since the United 


Siates took possession of the country an attempt 
has been made to acquire title to the mine by de- 
nouncement. This proceeding is, for the reasons 
It, therefore, 


that | have already given, invalid. 
remains for Congress to determine whether they 


will relinquish or, assert the tile of the United 


States in this mine. 
ROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


The population of California, already consider- 
able in numbers, is rapidly increasing by immi- 
Adventurers attracted there in search of 
gold, are gradually forming a fixed population, 
and must, in the nature of things, soon draw after 
and connect with them the ordinary accompani- 
Its. mining. will become a 
; oy ing 
many hands and much machinery, and affording 
ni € spot to the 
building up of work-shops and the exercise of the 
mechanic arts. It has already a. considerable 
ich is constantly increasing, and 
me extensive, not only with our 
own country and Europe, but with China and the 


paecaeande ineluding Japan, whose ports it is 
believed wil be opened te the admaisnicnat tagold, 
of favorable elements, apeng 

ap 


gration, 


ments of social life. 
regular branch of productive industry, e 


the necessary encouragement on 
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must soon 
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to the Pacific, a road which can be passed over '! Territories of Oregon, California, and New Mex- 
with reasonable speed and. safety, is necessary to || ico, and to restrain the Indians of the two latter 


meet the wants of our citizens on cither coast, and 


is y necessary to aid the Government in 


equal! 
controlling the Indian tribes of the intermediate | 


country, and in protecting from their d ations 
our two ‘ines of frontier settlements, which will 
now gradually approach each other. Opinion, as 
ex. and elicited by two ck pe respect- 
able conventions, recently assembled at St. Louis 
and Memphis, points.to a railroad as that which 
would best meet the wants and satisfy the wishes 
of our +, But what that road will be, and 
where and by whem constructed, must depend 
upon the action of Congress, founded on such in- 
formation as a careful reconnoissance of the 
country by a scientific corps may furnish. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The wild tribes of Indians, who have their hunt- 
ing-grounds in the great prairie, through which our 
emigrants to Calitornia pass, have, during the pres- 
ent year, been more than usually pacific. They 
have suffered our people to pass through their 
country with little interruption, though they trav- 
eled in great numbers, and consumed, on_ their 





Territories, from committing depredations upon 


the citizens of Mexico. 
No special provision having been made with 
respect to our Indian intercourse in Oregon, three 
sub-agents were appointed by the late Administra- 
| tion, last. year for the Indians there; from whom, 
or from the Governor, who is ex-officio superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs, no reports have yet been 
received. 
In consequence of a like omission to make pro- 
vision for California and New Mexico, two agents, 
occupying less important positions, were trans- 
ferred—one to the vicinity of the Great Salt Lake, 
| in California, and the other to Santa Fé; and three 
sub-agents in addition were appointed for the In- 
| dians at other. points.in those, Territories. These 
| agents were instructed to report fully, as early as 
' practicabie, in. relation to. the locality, numbers, 
| character, and habits of the Indians, in order to 
put it in the power of the department to lay be- 
| fore Congress such information as would enable 
| that body to adopt proper measures in regard to 

them. In consequence of the great distance and 


| the difficulty of communication, no reports from 





route, much grass and game, For these the [ndi- || them have been received, except a brief communi- 


ans expect compensation; and their claim is just. 
The prairie is their pasture field; the buffalo their 
herds, and if used by us they ought to be paid for. 
I concur in the recommendation of the 


1 
} 


| 


| 


ommis- I} 


cation from the agent to the Great Salt Lake, 
which, will accompany the report of the Commia- 
| sioner of Indian Affairs. 
Most of the tribes permanently ljocated on our 


sioner of Indian Affairs, that treaties be negotiated || western borders, particularly the more southern, 


game, paying them therefor small annuities in use- 


ments and instruction. By these means we may 
gain their good will and have a guarantee for their 
good conduct, in their dependence upon us, which 
will soon become habitual, for the annuities, and 


the fear of their loss, in case of transgression, | 


And by these means, and with the aid of religious 
and benevolent societies, they may be, perhaps, 
turned from their roving habits, their thirst for 
war and bloodshed allayed, and they may be grad- 


| Civilization, 
This is the more important as the time is at 


| them with subsistence. 

A band of the Seminoles, who remained in Flor- 

| ida under the temporary arrangement made with 

| them in 1842, have been since that time in the care 

| of the military. 

: oupetxieion to this department for the purpose of 
effecting their peaceable removal, and a sub-agent 
was appointed to take charge of them. But, be- 
fore he entered upon the effective discharge of his 


duties, a marauding party of the band attacked | 


and murdered some of our citizens, and burnt and 
destroyed their property. It was therefore deemed 
necessary at once to protect the adjacent settle- 
ments by a military force, and the sub-agent there- 
by becoming unnecessary, his services were dis- 
pensed with, and these Indians again placed under 
the sole supervision of the Department of War. 


amore extensive and serious character. 





hand when the herds of buffalo, which are now | 
rapidly disappearing, will be insufficient to supply | 


It was proposed to transfer their | 


) L '| establishment of manual labor schoo 
ul articles of merchandise, and agricultural imple- || 


|, happy resulta. 
|| tion of the great addition to the Indian population, 


| with these tribes, stipulating for the right of way || continue steadily to advance in civilization, and in 
through their country, and the use of grass and | 


all the elements of substantial preapnany. The 
e, in charge 
of missionary societies of various religious denom- 


|| inations, is working a great moral and social revo- 


_ lution among several of the tribes; and if the 
| department had the means of extending the bene- 
| fits of these institutions to those more destitute, 
who have no funds set apart by treaty for these 
purposes, it would no doubt be productive of like 
With this view, and in considera- 


with whom we are brought into contact by the 
settlement of Oregon and the accession of Califor- 


|| nia and New Mexico, I would recommend that 


the annual appropriation for the civilization of the 

Indians be increased. For a particular detail of our 
| Indian intercourse during the past year, |! refer to 
| the accompanying report of the Commiasioner of 
Indian Affairs, whose suggestions and recommend- 
ations I fully approve. 

| have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant. T. EWING. 

The Presipent of the United States. 
| Annuel Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
| Affairs. 











Department oF Tue INTERIOR, 
Orrice or Inpian Arras, ov. 30, 1849. 
Sra: In submitting a brief view of our Indian 
|| affairs and relations during the past year, | would 
| respectfully refer to the accompanying documents 
| for more detailed information, in many particulare, 





| than can be embraced in a general report like this. 


A portion of the Indians in Texas were, in the | Emanating from the several classes of local agents 
early part of the season, guilty of an outbreak of | of the department, having the immediate charge 
Before || and supervision of the different tribes and their af- 


they could be checked they ravaged a large extent | fairs, and from the devoted and zealous misxsion- 


of country alo 





force. 


L would especially invite attention to the neces- 
sity of some arrangement with the State of Texas 
which the laws of the United States regulating 
Indian intercourse may be extended to the tribes 
within her limits. Until such an arrangement can 
be:made, the pacification of this department will 
be, for many reasons, ineffectual. to secure that ex- 
edation, or give the pro- 
jjacent prov- 


tensive frontier from d 


tection stipulated by to the 
| ioe ot Wenian ” me 


the Rio Grande, committing a || aries of various christian denominations, who are 
number of murders, taking several women and | actively and laboriously coéperating with the Gov- 
children captive, and destroying and carrying off || ernment in its efforts to improve the moral and 
a considerable amount of property. The maraud- | intellectual condition of the red man,—they embrace 
ers were driven hack and chastised by a military 


| information not only of great practical value in tire 
administration of our Indian affaire, but which 
|| must be of no ordinary interest to all who feel any 
| concern in regard to the present condition and fu- 
|| ture deatiny of the remaining aboriginal inhabitants 
of our country. . . 

Among the border tribes and others with whofm 
|| we have defined and fixed relations, and maininin 

any immediate and regular intercourse, as great & 

degree of peace and tranquillity has prevatied as 
| during the same length of time at any former ve- 
‘riod. They have generally conducted themselves 





It is important that at as early a period as prac- | peacefully towards our citizens and towards each 


ticable a suitable number of agents should be au- 
necessary appropriations made 

ngreas, to enable the department properly | tary stationed in the Indian country; and atiests 
and efficiently to manage our Indian affairs in the || the good effecta of the policy pursued by the Govs 


thorized, and the 
by 


sat & 


: other. This circumstance speake well for the vigi- 
| lance and activity of our agents, and of the mili- 
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ernment, in promptly repressing any symptoms of 
outbreak, and compelling tribes committing out- 
ragea upon others to make ample and suitable 
reparation for the injury; so far as, under present 
cireamstances, these objects can be ished. | 
Nor must we overlook the influence of t <n | 
example of some of our more civilized and orderly | 
tribes, and the happy effects of the exertions of | 


many excellent persons, who, animated by a truly | 

hilanthropie and christian spirit, have weeny 
anished th - rective of these two evils where they are taken 
|| notice of and properly punished by the tribe it- 


emselves beyond the confines of civi 

ization, and all its coaforth and advantages, and 
gone to labor zealously and disinterestedly for the | self. They are among the greatest drawbacks to 
temporal and spiritual welfare of an unfortunate | the civilization and improvement of our Indians. | 
and semi-barbarous people, Both, doubtless, have, | A well-disposed Indian, desirous of improving the | 
in some degree, aided in securing so desirable a || condition, and to provide more permanently for the | 
result, || comfort of himself and family, by resorting to ag- 

It is impossible, however, to prevent the occur- || ricultural pursuits—raising stock or acquiring other 
rence of occasional difficulties among our more re- || species of property—is, in most instances, among 
mote border tribes, who, from their position and | the less civilized tribes, deterred from doing so be- 
other circumstances, have not, ab yet, sufficiently || cause of the disposition, especially among the idle 
felt the influence of the policy and measures of the | and dissolute, to consider almost all kinds of prop- 
Government for the civilization arid improvement | erty as commion, and to which any one having the 
of our Indians, 'to be induced to give up their || power to take it has as good a right as its pos- 
pataral habits of war and the chase. From their || Sessor. 

in ardent spirits by the Indians have been so often | 


disinclination for agricultaral and other peaceful | 
and more profitable pursuits of civilized life, they | 
have ample time opportunity for indulgence in || and so vividly portrayed in former reports, as to 
those habite; and as it is in their hunting excur- || render unnecessary any extended remarks upon 
sions—when they are beyond any supervision or || the subject on inis occasion. All the laws passed 
control, and which bring them more or less into | by Congress, and the most strenuous efforts of the 
collision—that difficulties most generally occur, || Indian agents and the military stationed in the In- | 
there have been several cases of this kind, attended || dian country, to put a stop to the inhuman traffic | 
with bloodshed and loss of life, between some of || in_ this article, have in a graat measure feiled to | 
the northwestern tribes, as will be seen from the || effect that end. In consequénce of the extent of the 
reports of the agents in that quarter. As fer as | Indian frontier, and the impossibility of guarding 
. possible, measares have been adopted to compel || itat every point, the fiend-like and mercenary 
! wretches who engage in it—in defiance of all law, 


the aggressors to make reparation for the injuries 
inflicted by them; those receiving annuities being || human and divine—find ample opportunities for 
introducing liquor into the Indian country, and to 


required to make as satisfactory a compensation in 

money as the case admitted. And in order still || vend it to the Indians, at profits so enormous as to 
further to teach them and others that the Govern- || stimulate them to encounter a considerable degree 
ment will not overlook such acts of outrage, but || of risk in doing so. If, in addition to some proper 
will interpose to punish and puta stop to them, || and salutary punishment in cases of continued | 
the more reckless and daring individuals concerned | and tee intoxication, means were provided for 
in, and who should in a great measure be held re- | suitably rewarding those Indians who might dis- 


to make provision for the trial of the offenders in 
such casés, in some appropriate manner, and for 
their punishment by death, hard labor at the mili- 
tary posts, or otherwise, according to the nature 
an ravated charscter of the offence. And I 
would go further and recommend that authority 
also be given for taking cognizance of cases of 
theft or robbery, and of habitual or repeated in- 
temperance Among the members of a tribe, and to 
inflict some suitable kind of punishment as a cor- 


The baleful and Jamentable effects of indulgence 


sponsible for them, have been arrested in cases ! tinguiah themeelves by their zeal and efforts. to 
where they could be identified, and will be held in | prevent the introduction and use of ardent spirits 
confinement at some of the military posts until a | among their brethren, it is confident! 
salutary impression is made upon them and their || that in a few years an effectual check would be | 


y believed | 


brethren of the enormity of their conduct, and the || given to the great curse of the tribes on our bor- | 
displeasure it has given to the Government. || ders. 
far as lam aware, it has not been the } casa | Ifthe foregoing suggestions be carried out, a sto 
to interfere in cases of difficulty between different || will, in a great measure, be put to tribal wars a 
tribes, farther than to interpose by military or i intestine broils and difficulties; the idea of individ- 
otherwise to put a stop to them; and even the | ' 
ractice of compelling satisfaction for outrages to || which will lead to industr 
made out of annuities is one of recent adoption. || ance, which paraly es the 
The punishment of the guilty parties by arrest and | 
confinement may therefore be regarded as an ex- } 
treme measure, but there is ample authority and | and, under the effects of the other beneficial meas- 
justification for it arising out of the nature of the || ures of policy now in operation, there would be 
relations between the Government and the Indians |; manifest, in the condition and circumstances of 
as guardian and wards. | another generation of many of our less civilized 
it is to tribal and intestine wars and difficulties || Indians, evidences of moral and social improve- 
as much, if not more than any other cause, that | ment, and of advancement in all the substantial 
the decline and misery of the Indian race are justly || elements of tribal and individual ee and 
tobeattributed. Enmity between them is, in many || happiness—similar to those which, to the gratifi- 
eases, hereditary and im ble, and no occasion |; cation and encouragement of the pemereres and 
ie omitted to indulge it by the destruction of life || the Christian, are conspicuously evident among 
and other ae. The retaliatory law of blood || some of the semi-civilized tribes, such as the Cher- 
for blood, w universally prevails among the || okees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and others. These 
uncivilized tribes, causes it to remain unappeased | people have regular forms of government, good 
and unappeasable, whether existing between dif- | and wholesome laws, with proper officers for their 
ferent tribes or between members of the same tribe. | administration, and their affairs are conducted with 
It is, therefore, no less the dictate of humanity || a degree of wisdom, vigor, and impartiality—b 
which the vicious are restrained, crime punished, 


than it is a high moral duty on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, to interpose its strong arm in the most || and justice dispensed—in a manner that would be 
effectual manner to puta 'o its lam- || creditable to many civilized communities. Among 

this class of our Indians the exercise of such pow- 


entable and | consequences, if the feeling 
itself cannot be eradicated. Compelling compen- || ers as those suggested would not, therefore, be 


sation to be out of annuities, the mere 
imprisonment of offenders, are uot sufficient for 
the accomplishment of ee gra object; while, by 
the former, the innocent are made to pay for the 
acts cf the guilty, whose distributive shares of the 
annuities aloue ought to be taken for such a pur- 
; the tribe generally should fail 
erly to exert themselves to prevent the commission 
of such outrages. But the only effectual remedy, 
and one which is r call ets 
as wellas by sound y, will be for Congress 


and thrift; intemper- 
. nevolent efforts of the 
Government, of christian associations, and of indi- 
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wise, as the removal of the Indians was requireg 
by positive treaty stipulations, which it was th, 
duty of the Executive to see carried into effect, 
anaes not be induced to remove voluntarily 
and being limited in number, it was easy for them’ 
from the nature of the country, to elude the troops. 
so that their forcible removal could ly have 
been effected only by the continued employmen 
of a large amount of military force at great ey. 
pense, and after considerable delay, during which 
they would have continued to keep the frontier 
citizens in a state of constant alarm and danger, 
To put an end to this unpleasant state of things, 
it seems to have been deemed best to enter into an 
amicable arrangement for their remaining, for the 
time being, on condition of their retiring to and 


|| residing within a district of country designated for 


the purpose, in the southern portion of the penin. 
sula of Florida, on the Gulf side, and abstining 
from hostilities or acts of annoyance against our 
citizens. The further to against collisions 
between them and the whites, a strip of land, 
twenty miles wide, was laid off and reserved, 
upon which it was the intention that neither should 
settle. These arratigements were all madethrough 
the military, in whose charge the Indians have been 
ever since; this department having had no agent 
over them, except for a short period during the 
present year, one having been appointed in conse- 
quence of an application from the proper quarier 
to relieve the wad, of the duty. Before, how- 
ever, the agent could reach the country of the In- 
dians and communicate with them,a small number, 
withoutany well ascertained cause, again broke out 
into hostilities, and committed several murders, 


|| and destroyed the property of some of our citizens. 


At the time of these unfortunate oceurrences, this 
department was engaged in making a plan for the 
emigration of these Indians, who had no right to 
remain permanently where they were, and could 
not much longer be permitted to do so without 
preventing the settlement of a valuable portion of 
the State of Florida, and incurring the risk of col- 
lision between them and the whites who were 
settling in their neighborhood. And, considering 
their own future welfare and best interests, the 
sooner they were removed and permanently settled 


with their brethren in the West, the better. With 


the view of convincing them of this fact, and of 
using all possible means to induce them to emi- 
grate ees thus to avoid the expense 
and possible bloodshed of a resort to coercive 
measures—it was determined to offer a gratuity 
to each individual who would do so, and to send 
to them a delegation of the western Seminoles— 


ual property, and its security, will be promoted, | who had manifested much and commendable in- 


viduals, will be banished from the Indian country; || the superiority of their position west , and the ad- 


terest on the subject of their removal, and offered 
the services of a suitable number of their most in- 
telligent men for the satisfy them of 


vatages of emigration. This plan was accord- 
ingly adopted, to be carried out under the super- 
vision of the Indian agent and the military, as 
will be seen from the ing letter of in- 
structions issued by yourself and the honorable 
Secretary of War, jointly, marked A. On further 
consideration, however, it. being believed that, 


under the changed state of things, ge service of 
e 


the Indian agent could be of 
and that all the measures, of w character, 
necessary to effect the removal of the Indians, 
could best be conducted by ee alone, the 
appoi nt of the t was revoked on the 28th 
of September last. The entire contro! having thus 
reverted back to the military, that department will 
no doubt report the result of the measures adopted 
for the removal of the Indians, so far as put i 
operation, as well as to state what has been done 
towards eager ator? concerned in the outrages 
referred to, and t a of such 


if any use, 
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down to the Gulf coast, committing a num- 
seat ote making captive several women an@ 
children, and ee and re off a con- 
siderable amount poe: ig occurrence 
was wholly unexpected, » 80 far as known, 
without any safficient cause, other than the rest- 
jess and predatory character of the Indians. Our 
only agent in that quarter had exerted himself 
with energy and success in settling slight difficul- 
ties which had previously occurred, and in keep- 
ing them quiet and peaceable; and from his reports 
there was every reason to believe that they would 
continue so disposed. The proper measures were 
taken by the military, with their usual prompti- 
tude, to extend protection to the settlements, and 
to prevent a recurrence of the outrage. The In- 
dians were soon driven back into their own coun- 
try, and under the salutary effect of chastisement 
inflicted on some portions of them, have since re- 
mained quiet and peaceable. The Camanches, 
whoare the largest, and generally the most troable- 
some of the tribes, and who are supposed to have 
been principally concerned in the outbreak, have 
recently, on the occasion of filling the vacane | 
occasioned by the death of their principal hier,’ 
with the full concarrence of their new chief, mani- 
feated their sense of the folly and temerity in being 
guilty of acts that would bring them into collision 
with the Government; as such a course was al- 
ways followed by severe punishment, and would 
eventually terminate in their destruction. The 
new chief himself, and another individual, came in 
as delegates to the commanding officer of the troops 
in Texas, to inform him of their determination to 
abstain from hostilities, and, as far as possible, to 
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So far as information has reached this office, the || esta of pine, convenient to water transportation, 
Indians of the prairies, who infest the two routes | for a iarge and lucrative trade in lumber. There 
to our possessions west of the Rocky Mountains— __ has, ntly, been considerable emigration 
the one by the Platte and the other by the Arkansas || there during the past year, and it will, no dowbt, 
rivers—have been much less troublesome during || go on increasing annually, so that in a few years 
the past season than heretofore. With the excep- | the population will be sufficient to justify a demand 
tion of one or two comparatively unimportant ) for admission into the Union as a State. 
instances, they have abstained from attacks and | The Indian title has been extinguished to but a 
depredations upon our emigrants and in some } comparatively small portion of the country within 
cases on the Arkansas route, have shown them | the limits of the Territory, lying prircipally on the 
acts of kindness, They have been influenced in | east side of the Mississippi; being bounded on the 
their general good conduct, however, by the ex- | north by a line extending east, from opposite the 
peetation of some reward from the Government, | mouth of the Crow-Wing river, till it intersects 
and not from fear, as they have not ae yet felt our | the western boundary line of Wisconsin at 92° 15° 
power, and know nothing of our strength and re- | west longitude; on the east by that boundary from 
sources. || the above point to the head waters of the St. Croix 
These Indians, who have so long roamed free | river, and dcxvn it to the Mississippi; am' on the 
and uncontrolled over the immense prairies ex- | west and southwest by the latter river. The couwn- 
tending westward to the Rocky Mountains, and || try above the northern boundary belongs to the 
who consider the whole country astheir own, have | Chippewa Indians of Lake Superior and the Mis- 
regarded with much jealousy the passing of so | sissippi, though many of those Indians etill re- 
| many of our people throagh it, without any recog- || main, by sufferanee, on the lands south of it, 
nition of their rights, or any compensation for the | which they ceded to the United States by treaties 
privilege. ‘The great destruction of the buffalo by || made with them in 1837 and 1842. They are under 
the emigrants has also caused much dissatisfaction |, obligationsto remove from them whenever required 
| among them, as it has, more or less, interfered i by the President, which should be at an early day, 
with their success in the chase, and, if continued, || as their longer residence there is incompatable wh 
must at no late day, so far diminish this chief re- | the tranquillity and imterests of our citizens, who 
source of their subsistence and trade, as not only || suffer annoyance and loss from their deprodationa. 
to entail upon them great suffering, but it will And, in view of the rapid spread of our popula- 








| bring different tribes into competition in ther hunt- tion in that direction, and of the permanent wel- 





ing expeditions, and lead to bloody collisions and | fare of the Indians, it may be expedient, at an early 
exterminatiug wars between them, in which some | period, to renew the effort unsuccessfully made 


|| of our border Indiana will become more or less in- || in 1847, to parchase all the remaining lands enst 


| volved; and the peace and security of our frontier | of the Mississippi up to our northern boundary, 





prevent — members of their tribe from commit- 
ting depredations upon our citizens. But, from 
the character and peculiar situation of the Indians 
in Texas, the entire want, on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, of any jurisdiction or control over the 
country occupied by them, and from a proper 
number of local agents toaid in the management 
of our Indian affairs in that State not having been 
authorized, this condition of things cannot, with 
any degree of certainty, be expected to continue 
for any length of time; and this department should 
ot be held accountabie for any disturbances ore 
difficulties that may occur, unless new and mor- 
effective arrangements be soon made. The anomt 
alous position of these Indians, and the necessity 
for our relations with them being placed upon a 
different footing, have been referred to, and full 
explained in preceding annual reports from this 
office; and I would earnestly, but respectfully, 
again invoke attention to the subject. 

Texas, on coming into the Union, retained con- 
trol and jurisdiction over all her public domain, so 
that none of the laws or regulations of our Indian 
sysiem are in force within her limits. The depart- 
ment has therefore no power to prevent intrasions 
into the country occupied by the Indians, or any 
trade or intercourse with them, of however im- 
proper a character they may be, or however likely 
to excite jealousy on the part of the Indians, and 
collisions and difficulties between them and our 


citizens. Nor is it authorized ‘to encourage the 
Indians to settle down in any particular section or 


sections of country, with a view to civilizing them 


and improving their condition. Until a particular 
district or districts shall have been set apart for 


their anent residénce, within which the Gen- 


eral Gor t will have the same power to 
prevent intrusions, and to regulate trade and inter- 

to our’other || utary im 
ates, and until 
nae in no slight degree, to influence them to continue | 


course with them, as it has in 
Indians on territory of the 

a suitable number and description of 
have been authorized for them, the 


should not be held at all responsible for ér | our cilizens, It was at first s 
and efficient set cardetien taut ! 


may thus be seriously disturbed. It is also much || and provide for their removal and concentration 
to be feared that the unfavorable feelings engen- | west of that river, where, confined within nar- 
| dered by the circumstances named may, ata early | rower limits, they will be compelled, as the game 
period, break out into open hostilities on the part | becomes scarce, to give up the chase and their wild, 
of the Indians, which would be attended with se- | unsettled mode of life, and to resort to agriculture 
rious consequences to our emigrants, or compel and other civilized pursuits. In such a situation, 
the Government, at an enormous expense, to af- || too, the Government, aided by the zealous mis- 
ford them protection, by’the eniployment ofa large | sionaries of our various religious denominations, 
military force on both routes. Under these cir- ] would have a far better opportanity effectively to 
cumstances, it has become expedient andatvisable | bring to bear upon them its policy and measures 
to take measures to bring about a proper under- | for the civilization of our Indian tribes, Ly means 
standing with the Indians, which will secure their | of manual labor schools, and instruction and uid 
good will, prevent collisions and strife among | in agriculture and mechanical arts. 
them, by obligating each tribe to remain as much | The desirable portions of that part of Minnesotu 
as’ possible within their respective districts of || east of the Mississippi, to which the Indian title 
country, and providing, that where disputes or has been extiagaibhes, were already so far occu- 
difficulties oceur, they shall be submiitted to the | pied by a white_population as to seem to render it 
Government, and the Indians abide by its decision. | absolutely necessary to obtain, without delay, a 
Instructions have accordingly been given to hold a | cession from the Indians on the west side of that 
treaty with the different tribes, making provision || river, for the accommedation of our citizens emi- 
| for the atcomplishment of these objects, and stip- || grating to that quarter; a large portion of whom 
| ulating, that, for the unrestricted right of way | would probably be compelled to precipitate them- 
through their country, for their good conduct to- || selves on that side of the Missixeipri, and on the 
wards our emigrants, and for the destruction of | Indians’ lands, which would inevitably lead to 
game unavoidably committed by them, they shall | collisions and bloodshed, unless the Indians were 
|| be allowed a redsonable compensation annually, to || purchased out and removed. These lands are 
| consist principally of presents of goods, stock and || owned by the Sioux, whoare a wild and unteme- 
ralimplements, with assistants to instruct | able people, and whom, after years of unremitted 
andaid them in cultivating the soil and in other || efforts, and the expenditure of large sums of 
kindred pursuits, so that they may thus be enabled | money, the Government hes not been able, to any 
to sustain themselves when the buffalo and other beneficial extent, to induce to resort to agriculture 
e shall have so far disappeared as no longer | or to adoptany of the habits of civilized hfe. They 
to furnish them with an adequate moans of stibsist- | are the most restless, reckless, and mischievous 
ence, tis also intended to bring in a delegation || Indians of the northwest; their passion for war and 
from the different tribes, for the purpose of visiting the chase seems unlimited and unassuageable; and 
some of the more populous portions of the country, | so long as they remain where they are they must 
, iv order that they may acquire some know! of || be a source of constant annoyance and danger to 
our greatness and strength, which will make a sal- | otr citizetis, as well as to the Indians of our north - 
upon them, and through them | ern colony, between some of whom (the Chippe- 
upon their brethren; and which will no doubt tend, | was) and themselves there exists a hereditary feud, 
| frequently leading to collisions and bloodshed, 
| which disturbs the peace and tranquillity of the 
frontier, and must greatly interfere with the welfare 
of the Indians of that colony, and with the efforts 








peaceful relations towards the Government and 
that the ne- 








S—- be held this Fall, ‘and the delega- | rith th 
Texas, marked B and*C, are copies of be brought im early tiext Spring; but more | of the Government to effect their civilization. The 
® report made onthe 7th of March last, — recent and better information has led to the con- || game having become scarce in that portion of their 


exas, | Clusion that the Indians cannot be assembled for || country desired, many are leaving it and migrating 


the purpose until some time next season. westward, where the toils of the chase are better 
Since the establishment of the new Territory of | rewarded. Itis therefore comparatively valueless 


dressed to this office on the 12th of May last, by || Minnesota, the attention of a large number of our | to them, though much of it on the Mississippi and 
_ resident of Texas, 


formation in the of the department to furnish || sippi, and within a wide sweep 
onthe subject our Indian relations in that State, || by the superabundant water-power afforded : n 
y ‘them upon « that: river and some of its tributaries, and by the Pape the te it was deemed advisable, as soon 


enterprising citizens has been directed to that - | Minnesota or St. Peter’s rivera is rich and fertile, 


e Indians, which are || ter in consequence of the fine climate, and the and capable of sustaining dense civilized popule- 
+88 containing the best in- || richness and fertility of the lands on the Missis- || tion;and, when open to settlement, wiil soon be 


on both sides of it; || occupied, 
in view of the facts and cireumstances thus 


superior advantages offered by the extensive for- || as possible the department became fully 
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acquainted with them, to make an effort to obtain | the proper measures for bringing them nearer to- | and probably the most 


a ceasicn of the lands referred to; and two commis- | 
sionera were accordingly appointed for that pur- and which will afford grea'er inducements as well 
pose in August last—one of them the excellent | as facilities for effecting a radical and favorable 
and efficient Governor of the Territory, who isex change in their condition and circumstances. The 
oticio Superintendent of Indian affairs, and the | dictates of humanity, and a wise and enlightened 
other a distingaished citizen of ability, peculiarly | policy, alike call for the adoption of such a course; 
fitted for the discharge of such a duty, from his || and | would, therefore, suggest thet provision be 
having held a similar position as Governor of the || made for the employment and expenses of com- 
Territory of lowa, and being consequently well | missioners to visit all the tribes so situated, with 
acquainted with our Indian affairs in that quarter, | the view of entering into arrangements for the 


» in positions where they will be more safe, 
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and especially our relations with, and the charac- 
ter, habits, and disposition of the Indians with 


purpose. 
A. prominent feature in this course of policy 


whom the negotiations were to be held. A copy || should be the carrying out of an excellent sugges- 


of the instructions 


iven to the commissioners, || tion in the annual report of my predecessor of last 


which will more fully show the necessity and || year—that the smaller tribes, scattered along the 


policy of the measure, is herewith submitted, 
marked D. 


frontier, above the Delawares and Kickapoos— 


embracing the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, the 


On repairing to the Indian country, the commis- | lowas, the Omahas, the Ottoes and Missourias, the 
sionere found that most of the Indians had left for | Poncas, and, if. possible, the Pawnees—should be 
their Fall hunt, in consequence of which, and other |, moved down among the tribes of our southern 
causes of difficulty, which may hereafier be obvi- || colony, where suitable situations may be found for 
ated, they 8 ed in effecting only a partial || them, in connection with other Indians of kindred 
compliance with their instructions. Their efforts | stock. Such an arrangement, in connection with 
resulted ia a treaty for the purchase, on reasonable | the change which must inevitably take place in the 
terms, of atract of country lying immediately on | position of the Sioux, would, as remarked by my 
the west side of the Mississippi, and estimated to predecessor, opena wide sweep of country between 
contain about three hundred and eighty-four thou- | our northern and southern Indian colonies, for the 
sand acres, which was set apart for the half-breeds | expansion and egress of our white iporaieee west- 
of the tribe by the treaty of July 15, 1830. It is | ward, and thus save our colonized tribes from be- 
represented to -be, valuable for agricultural and | ing injuriously pressed upon, if not eventually 
other purposes, and will, no doubt, atdnce be oc- || overrun and exterminated before they are suffi- 
cupied by a large influx of our bardy and enter- || ciently advanced in civilization, and in the attain- 
prising emigrants, The necessity and importance | ment of its various resources and advantages, to be 
of this purchase fully justifies the expense thathas | able to maintain themselves in close proximity 
been incurred; and the treaty will be laid before | with, or in the midst of, a white population. 
you at the proper time, to be submitted to the || Appended, marked E, is a copy of the ratifica- 
President and the Senate for their consideration. _|| tion, by the Stockbridge and Munsee Indians of 

The situation of some of the smaller border tribes || Wisconsin, of the amendment made by the Senate 
weet of the Missisippi reyuires the attention of || to the treaty with them of November 24, 1848, by 
the Government. Most, if not all ofthem, possess || which amendment they were allowed the additional 
an extent of country which, however desirable || sum.of twenty-five thousand dollars, in consider- 
originally, with reference to their maintaining them- || ation of old claims which they had for some years 
selves by the chase, now that game has me || been urging upon the Government—five thousand 
scarce, is not only of no use, but a positive dis- | of the amount to be paid down, on the execution 
advantage to them, as it has a tendency to keep | of the ratification, and the remainder in ten annual 
them from concentrating and applying themselves | installments, to commence when the Indians shall 








with any regular or systematic effort to agriculture || have selected and removed to their new home. 
and other industrial pursuits, They are also thus || The five thousand has accordingly been paid, to- 
thrown into detached and isolated positions, which || gether with the sixteen thousand five hundred 
render them more liable to be attacked and plun- || dollars, stipulated in the fifth article of the treaty, 
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dered, a8 is too frequently the case, by larger and 
stronger tribes; and from which they would be 
enfe it brought nearer together, so that they could 
aid and sustain one another, and projection could 
also be more conveniently and promptly extended 
to them by the Government. Another good result 
of thetr being more concentrated would be, that the 
good example and more prosperous state of those 
now partially advanced in civilization would exert 
a powerful influence upon those less so, ard stim- 
ulate them to exert themselves to produce a like 
change in their condition and circumstances; while, 
ai the seme time, it would enable the Govern- 
ment—without any enlargement in its scale of 
operations, orany increase of expenditure—to ex- 
tend to @ greater number the benefits of its poiicy 
and weasures for their civilization and improve- 
ment. 

Some of the tribes referred to have themselves 
become impressed with the disadvantages of their 
present position, and have made known to the 
Government their desire to di of their sur- 
plus lands and to unite ves together; the 
amoant to be allowed them for their lands to be 
held or used as a fund to be applied in various ways 
towards improving their condition; and a like ar- 
rangement could, no doubt, be made with most if 
net all the other tribes similarly situated. Some 
of them are very destitute, having no annuities or 
or other means to encourage or enable them to en- 
deavor to effect a change in their condition as hunt- 
era and vagabonda; and as the dimunition of game 
within their reach hes rendered the avails of the 
chuse—the only — a themselves— 
very uncertain and precarious, they are frequently 
subjected to great hardships and suffering; while 
both in their own country and in their hunting ex- 
peditions, they are exposed to much injury from 
attacks of ether and larger tribes. In view of this 
siate of things, I would respectfully recommend 





a 


the adoption, atthe earliest practicable period, of | 


| *€ to enable them to settle their affairs, obtain neces- 


saries, and make provision for establishing them- 
selves in a new home; also the fourteen thousand 
five hundred, in the sixth article, for the individual 
improvements on the lands ceded to the United 
States; and the three thousand, in the eleventh 


| arucle, on account of the expenses incurred by the 
| Sachem and headmen, in attending to the business 


of the tribe since the year 1843, 

By the amendment to the treaty the President is 
required, within two years from the ratification of 
that instrament, to procure a quantity of land west 
of the Mississippi for a new home for those Indians, 
to embrace not less than seventy-two sections, the 
lndians to be consulted as to its location. A de- 
sire having been expressed by them to send-an 
exploring party to examine the country west of 
the Mississippi, with reference to making a selec- 
tion, the department acceded to it, and sought to 
make them acquainted with its views as to the 
points which should be visited, and to furnish them 
with copies of instractions that were sent to the 
proper agents to aid and assist them in their ex- 
plorations. Without waiting to learn the result. of 
theic application or the views of the Government, 
they sent off a party, who went no further than 
the vicinity of Fort Snelling, and did not visit 
either of the Fangs contemplated by the Govern- 
ment. The first information the department had 
of this improper and unauthorized course was re- 
ceived from two of the party, who came to this, 
city to make known, in connection with other buei- 
ness, that the Indians preferred a location at one 
of three points, all on the Mississippi river, and 
in the neighborhood of Fort Snelling, or not far 
from that post. This alleged preference could not 
be acceded to, as the lands at the points designa-~ 
ted belonged to the Sioux Indiana, and if purchased. 
pie Government, they would be required by 
the white tion emigrating to Minnesota, ly~ 
ing, as they do, in what must soon be the central 
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populous portion of 
Werrito y and because if located a sa 
points, they would inevitably soon be surrounded 
and upon. by such a population, and thus 


have to encounter again the same troubles and 


difficulties to which they have for some years been 
subjected In their present position, and wh; 
finally and necessarily led te the treat oes 
cession of their lands in Wisconsin oa their re. 
moval elsewhere, as the only practicable remedy 
for the disadvantages and evils under which they 
were suffering. In fact, they had nearly as wei 
seek to remain where they are, which would be 
impracticable, and contrary to their welfare and 
best interests. To locate them atany point be. 
tween the country of the Winnebagoes and Me. 
nomonees, on the Upper. Mississippi, or its vicin- 
ity, and the Kickapoos and Delawares in the 
neighborhood of the Kansas river south of the 
am s pees also be ep a With the 
policy of kee open a w ce between our 
northern and comiien Indian colonies as an outlet 
for our white population. It is believed that a 
suitable and comfortable home can be procured for 
them in either of the sections named, and meas- 
ures will be adopted to have them examined under 
proper circumstances, and a selection made as early 
next year. as practicable, ; 
The sums stipulated in the second, third, and 
ninth clauses of the 4th article of the treaty with 
the Menomonees, of October 18th, 1848, viz: thirty 


_ thousand dollara, “to enable them (the chiefs) to 


arrange and settle the affairs of the tribe, prepara- 
tory to their removal to the poe set apart for 
them’? west of the Mississippi; forty thousand 
for distribution among the persons of mixed blood 
connected with the tribe; and five thousand asa 
comp«2sation for the individual improvements on 
the lends ceded to the United States, have been 
remitted and properly paid. 

Tbe seventh article of the treaty permits the Me- 
nomonees, if they desire, to remain on the ceded 
lands for two years from its date; but, as an in- 
ducement to their early removal, the sixth article 
provides for the sending of an exploring party, at 
the expense of the United States, to examine their 
new country, with reference to determining in ad- 
vance the best points for their permanent settlement 
and the making of other preliminary arrangements. 
Anxious for the removal of these Indians from 
amidst the unfavorable influences now peosoantieg 
and operating upon them, and for their early an 
comfortable settlement in the country selected for 
them where a better opportunity will be afforded 
for their civilization and improvement, the depart- 
ment earnestly sought to induce them to send the 
exploring party during the past season, in the hope 
that the Indians be pursuaded to emigrate in 
time for the agricultural portion of them to put in 
their next year’s - But the efforts to effect 
this object failed, mainly, it. is believed, in conse- 
quence of the improper interference of interested 
individuals whose interest and purpose it is to de- 
tain the Indian as long as possible where they now 
are, in order to continue to a to them- 


selves as much as they can of the moneys annually 
payable to them by the Government. Bi 
“Dimitar interference in to the disposition 


regard 
to be-made by the Indians of the thirty thousand 
dollars, to enable them to arrange their affairs pre- 
paratory to eeeloaneed nach —- 
rplexity in regard to yment at fund. 
The cofeetahin: ieeuieabanet uced on the 
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stantially relieve that State of her Indian popula- 
yon; and the Chippewas be purchased out, east 
of the Mississippi, and) concentrated beyond that 
river, there will remain but few Indians this side 
of it; and the great policy of transplanting the 
Indian tribes from the midst of our white popula- 
tion and within State limits, where they were fast 
jeclining, to new countries specially set apart for 
them, where they will have an opportunity to in- 
crease in numbers, and to improve in character and 
resources, will in effect then have been accom- 
d. 
Pv ithin the last year forty-four of the few Creek 
Indians remaining in Alabama, and five hundred 
and forty-seven Choctaws from the State of Mis- 
sissippi, have been removed to the country of their 
brethren west; leaving about two thousand five | 
hundred of the latter people still east of the Missis- 
sippi river, notwithstanding the great exertions 
and the large expenditures that have been made 
for some years pew in endeavoring to effect their 
emigration. These Indians are made citizens b 
the laws of the States where they are, and the ef- 
fort to remove them was an obligation voluntarily 
assumed by the Government for their benefit and 
the advantage of those States. New arrangements 
have been recently adopted for a final effort to 
effect that object, which it is hoped will be at- 
tended with success. All that can be induced to 
go will probably be removed within another year, 
at the end of which all further proceedings and ex- 
penses should be terminated, and those that shall 
then remain be permitted to do so in the quiet en- 
jo ment of their rights as citizens. 

The department has not yet'succeeded in finding 
a suitable home west of the Mississippi for the 
Catawba Indians residing in North Carolina. They 
prefer a residence among the Chickasaws, to 
whom application was made to receive them, but 
to which there has been no final answer. Proper 
efforts will be made to carry out next season, if 
practicable, the law of July 29, 1848, providing 
for their removal. 

In consequence of circumstances of an adverse 
but temporary character, a portion of the Winne- 
hagoes, who removed from lowa to the Upper 
Mississippi last year, became dissatisfied with their 
new country, and have endeavored to return to 
their old residence, which, however, has been pre- 
vented by the activity of the troops at Fort Snel- 
ling. When they shali have become more accus- 
tomed to their new position and circumstances, 
they will, no doubt, be satisfied, and commence to 
improve, which is already the case with a consid- 
eruble portion of them. Only about two thirds of 
the tribe removed to their new country—the re- 
mainder having broke away about the time of 
starting, or on the route, and fled—some into 
Wisconsin, and the others into lowa. The latter 
were joined by some renegade Sacs and Foxes and - 
Pottawatomies, which tribes formerly resided in 
Jowa, and have been concerned with them in com- 
mitting depredations upon our frontier citizens. As 
soon as the fact became known, a military foree, 
upon the application of this Cepartment, was sent 
\o disperse and drive them to their proper homes; 
and efforts will be made to induce or compel the 
Winnebagoes that fled to Wisconsin also to join 
their brethren; and it is hoped that, within the 
next year, all will be permanently brought together 
under e and favorable circumstances in 
their new Country. 

The Cherokees have just cause of complaint at 
the continued delay in concluding and carrying 
out the settlement with them, required by’ the 
\reaty of 1846. In consideration of the cireum- 
eee under which that treaty was made, toy 
‘he Important objects sought and accomplished 
t, in allaying the feuds and difficulties which had 
f years so deeply afflicted those Indians, 
ng for the arrangement of various 
important matters in contr between them 
snd the Goverment, and they 
served their obligations under 
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settlers west of the Mississippi, who, as a separate | 
and distinct community, have incurred liabilities | 
of various kinds, and, among others, for valuable | 
and efficient services, rendered by them in prose-— 
cuting their claims against the Government; and | 
which, it is well known, were greatly instrumental » 
in ing the recognition of those claims, and 

the large allowances in consideration of them. in — 
the treaty, as negotiated, a provision was inserted, : 
setting apart a portion of the sum to be awarded 

them, to enable them to meet such liabilities; but, | 
for some cause not known, it was struck out by | 
the Senate; so that the whole amount is now 1 
liable, according to the naked terms of the treaty || 
as it stands, to per capita distribution. Unless | 


some change, in this particular, be in some wey || 
authorized, the just and honvrable intentions of 
the Indians themselves will be defeated, and great | 
er done to their creditors, which should by || 
all means be avoided. 





invested or held, together with the annual income | 
thereon, will be found in the accompanying state- | 
ments F and G. 


under the various appropriations made by Con- 
= for this branch of the public service, cannot 

stated until the accounts of the different super- 
intendents and agents shall have been finally 
settled by the accounting officers. 
however, be shown by the usual report of the | 


gress by the Second Comptroller of the Treasury. | 
The interesting inquiries directed by the act of | 
March 3d, 1847, respecting the history, and the | 


rapidity as the nature of the subject and the lim- 
ited facilities at the command of the department, | 
will admit. Results continue to be developed, not | 
only of great interest to the historian, and to all 

who feel any concern for the condition and destiny | 
of these singular and interesting people, but of | 
much practical value to those whose duty it may | 
hereafter become to take any part in the adminis- | 








They will, || 
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those of the company, which gives great dissatis- 
faction to our Indians, and muat eventually prove 
of serious injury to them, by the extermination, 
in a few years, of this their chief source of sub- 
sistence, If permitted to continue, it must ere 
long lead to collisions and bloodshed with our In- 
dians. Measures ought to be promptly taken to 
put an end to it and the other evils referred to, 
connected with the operations of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, along and within our borders. 
nsiderable and increasing intercourse and 
trade are annually carried on through the Indian 
country by residents on the British side of the line 
with our settlements on the Upper Mississippi, 
which requires some governmental supervision to 
prevent any infraction of the laws regulating trade 
aad intercourse. with our Jndians. No person 
should be permitted to enter into our territory for 
the purpose without a written permission from 
some proper officer, and a reasonable guarantee for 


The usual exhibit of the funds held in trust for i good conduct, and a due observance of our laws 
various tribes, and the manner in which. they are || and regulations, while traveling in the Indian 


country. 
On representations from this department, a 


|| military expedition was sent, during the past sea- 
The expenditures daring the last fiscal year, || 


son, to the Red river region, to inquire into all 
these matters, the result of which is not yet known, 
as it has but recently returned, and no report has 
yet.been received at this office in relation to it. 

| Neo provision having been made by Congrers 
| for the appointment of agents to reside among the 
Indians of Oregon, four sub-ageuts were last year 


appropriations and expenditures, made to Con- || appointed for that purpose, under the authority of 


the fifth section of the act of June 30th, 1834, pro- 
viding ‘for the organization of the Department of 
lodian Affairs,”’ to whom, as well as to the Gov- 


numbers, and other statistics of the different tribes, || ernor and ex-officio Superintendent of Indian 
continue to be prosecuted with as much vigor and | Affairs for the Territory, instructions were given 


to report fully in relation to the numbers, location, 
character, and habits of the Indians, and all other 
particulars necessary to enable the department to 
| understand what should be the nature of our rela- 
tions with, and to frame some definite course of 
policy to be pursued towards them. The only 
| information received is contained in the accompa- 
| nying extract from a communication of the 9th of 


| 








tration of their affairs, and our national policy to- | April. last, from the Guvernor to the Secretary of 
wards them; thus demonstrating the wisdom of | State, marked H. 
Congress in directing a measure which had been | A similar course bad necessarily to be adopted 
but too long delayed. So full an exposition is | this year with reference to the Indians in New 
given of the nature and object of the inquiries in || Mexicoand California; no agents for which having 
the annual report of last year, and in the original | been provided for by Congress, the department 
memorial of the various distinguished gentlemen || was entirely without the means of obtaining any 
who called the attention of Congress to the sub- || information respecting, or of managing our rela- 
ject, and the report of this office to that body | tions with, those Indians. Three sub-agents were 
thereon, as to render it unnecessary to enter into || therefore appannnts under the same authority; and 
further par.iculars on this occasion. by virtue of a provision inthe fourth section of 
Among the reports herewith submitted will be || thatact, empowering the President, ‘* whenever he 
found an elaborate and able one f:om Governor || may judge it expedient, to discontinue any Indian 
Ramsey ,ex-officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs || agency, or transfer the same from the place or 
for the Territory of Minnesota, containing an in- | tribe designated by law, to such other place or 
teresting historical account of the Indians in that || tribe as the public service may require,’’ two 
quarter—comprising some of our mcst noted and || agencies were transferred from the Upper Missouri 
powerful tribes—and referring to a state of affairs, || river to positions of greater importance in New 
existing on our northern boundary in the region of || Mexico and California. These arrangements were 
the Red river of the north, which has heretofore || rendered the more necessary in consequence of the 
been presented to the notice of the department, | obligation imposed by the late treaty with Mexico 
but not in so full and circumstantial a manner. \| to exercise such a supervision over the tribes 
« The agerfts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, it is || within our borders as to prevent them from going 
represented, carry on an extensive traffic with the || into her territory and committing depredations an 
Indians on our side of the line, contrary to our || inflicting other injuries upon her citizens. They 
| laws, and much to the detriment of our citizens | are, however, wholly inadequate to the object, and 





engaged in the Indian trade in that quarter;as the | it is considered very important that provision be 
former enjoy superior advan , from being pro- | made by Congress, at the earliest practicable pe- 
tected at different points by mili force; having || riod, for the appointment of a suitable number of 
no duties to pay on the articles of foreign manu- || full agents in the three Territories mentioned, to 
facture elie cote largely into that description of || meet the expenses of conducting our relations 
trade, and from their ing use, in their deal- 
ings, of that malign but effective agent with the 

I ardent spirits, the introduction of which 
into the Indian country is prohibited by severe 

|| penal enactments. In their operations, the services 
of a numerous class of persons, known as Bois 
Burlés, or half-breeds, being principally on the 
British side of the line, are exiensively meres 
ieee and theyare in this way, nodoubt, 
to communicate more freely and advanta- : 

|| geously with our Indians, of whom those persons 
are generally, in part, descendants and relatives. 
These people are also guilty of destroying, annu 
ally, immense quantities of lo and other game 
on our side of the line, for their own purposes and 


with the Indians within them, and for the exten- 
sion of the laws regulating trade and intercourse 
with the Indian tribes, to California and New 
Mexico, where they are not considered to be in 
force, naving been passed prior to their acquisition, 

I would respectfully call attention to the pres- 
ent defective and inefficient organization of this 
branch of the public service. However well adapted 
to the condition of things in 1834, when it waa pre- 
scribed, it is incompatible with the present state of 
affairs, and altogether inadequate to enable the de- 
partment to discharge, in a 
en and more complicated trusta and duties 
now devolving upon it. The positions of many of 
the tribes have been materially changed; the num- 


roper manner, the 
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bir west of the Mississippi, greatly increased by 
ernigration from east of that river; our intercourse 
and relxtions with those in that quarter much en- 
larged, by exténsion to other and more distant 
tribes; and our transactions with many of them 
multiplied, and rendered mote important, by stip- 
ulations in new treaties, while a large number 
have been added to our jurisdiction in Texas, Ore- 
gon, California, and New Mexico. 

One of the nidat serious defects in the present 
system is the want of a sufficient number of super- 
intendents to have charge of particular districts of 
country, and toexercise a gen®ral supervision over 
the Indians, and the agents withth them. The op- 
erations’ of the department are carried'on at so 
giedt-n distance, that it is essential to have such a 
clase of officers, as the depositariés of more or less 
discretionary authi 
cy, requiting afteniion before the department can 
be communteated with, and its Wecision or in- 
structions réeeived; and they éan be of great as- 


, to meet Caves of emergen- | 


| 


| 


sistance in the local application of the general 


measures and policy of the Government with re- 
afect to our Indian tribes. Als inspectors and 
scipervisora of the conduct and acts of the agents, 
they can aid greatly in preventing abuses, and in 
infusing éne 
of their duties; whi 
nection With any particular tribe, they can be re- 


lied of as the sources of more impartial aud cor- | 


rect information in régttd to all, thin’ can gener- 


ally be expected from the azents themselves, in- | 


fluenced, as tiey are more or less likely to be, by 
feelings of partiality for the Indians with which 
they are immediately connected, and for whose 


good conduct and welfare they are, to a consiilera- ! 


ble extent, responsible. 
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‘ make the agents andisab-agents careful, 

‘ and exact in the performance of their duties. 
‘agent of a tribe acting as superintendent is too 
‘ much confined by his local duties as agent, to do 
‘ justice to the higher and more important duties of 
‘ superintendent. The independent and superior 
‘ position of superintendent is requisite, in order 
‘that he may have that standing, {authority, and 
‘ aed which will en his cae a 
‘ cheerfully, promptiy, and properly obeyed. Wit! 
* a sufficient number af euperin Saaslaesb chery could 
‘make the greater part of the heavy disbursements 
‘ themselves, or immediately superintend their be- 
‘img made by the agents, and thus the superin- 


\| © tendents and agents would be checks upon each 
| * other.”~See Doc, No. 70, House of Represent- 


atives; 2d session 29th Congress. 

Concurring in these viewe, and being fully 
impressed with the entire inadequacy of the ex- 
isting arrangements, as to supefintendencies, to 
secure that degree of efliciency and promptitude 
important in al! branches of the publice service, but | 


dnd promptitadé in’ the execution | 
bev iig ‘no immediate con- || be located at such points and to embrace such dis- 
|| tricte of country and tribes as the President may 


| essentially requisite in. this, 1] would respectfully 
| recommend in hew of it that authority be given for 
| the establishment of seven full and independent 
| superintendencies: four for the Indians east of the 
| Rocky Mountains, including shose of Texas; to 


| find te be expedient and proper; and one for each 
| of the Territories of Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico. This would supersede the necessity of 
Governors of Territories acting a3 superintendents, 
to which there are, to some extent, objections sim- 
ilar to those against agents acting in that capacity, 
as well as others that right be mentionéd; besides 
the fact that the location of the Executive of a Ter- 
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ment of sub-agents is unrestricted in its provisi 
and authorizes as many as the President may tc 
proper to the wants and exigencies of the 
service. The oumber of full agents being limite, 
by law, when changes have taken place in the po- 
in bh on. onllioad agen commas! —— 
an t 
alternative was the appointment of a oon m4 
however important and responsible the 
80 that there is now a disproportion bet 
a classes — eee there are 
performing duties equal, if not ter, in ex 
and responsibility than those of spent the tate 
while they receive only half the amouut of com. 
pensation. The propriety of employing sub-agents 
was much greater when the act of 1834 wa 
than now, many of the smaller tribes being they 
r more scat and occupying isolated posi. 
tions, whereas they are now so situated that jp 
eee be grou . 
and be included in the same agency. Sub-agencies 
then generally embraced. fewer Indians and less 
respansible duties, while the locations were pleas. 
anter and more desirable,: being in the vicinity of 
or nearer a civilized population, and affording ad. 
vantages of schools and social intercourse, anj 
opportunities for deriving benefit from other pur. 
suits when not occupied by official duties. They 
are now differently situated, and there is far less 
reason for any discrimination, either in title o¢ 
compensation: Ona proper classification of the 
Indians, and arrangement of the agencies for them, 
there would in most instances be none. Sub. 
agencies should, therefore, generally be dispensed 
with; ané where the number of Indians is limited, 
and the duties less in extent, importance, and re- 
sponsibility, such casés, with but one or two ex. 


Position 
ween the 


TT e, nominally, five superintendents of | ritory is not always the proper one for the super- }| ceptions, should constitute minor agencies, with a 
Indian affadnad Bet tata OF these are local agents |, intendent, ard that that arrangement is but a tem- grade of salary proportioned to the relative differ. 
for particular tribes, and are required, withoutany || porary one at best, terminating when the Territory || ence between them and what should properly be 
increase of compensation, to perform the daties of | mes a State, without any equivalent provision || full agencies. In reference to 


superintendents in addition to those of agents, and 
are therefore called acting superintendents. Two 
others—the Governors of Oregonaud Minnesota— 


are ex-officio superinténdents, having the duties of | 


an officer of that grade to perform for the Indians | 


of those Territories, for which they are allowed— | 


the one fifteen hundred,.and the other one thov- | 


sand dollars per annum, in addition to their salaries | 
as governors. There is but one full‘and indepen- 
dent superintendent, who is located at St! Louis. 

The duties of agent and superintendent are not 
only entirely incompatible in themselves, but the 
former, if attended to, leave too little time and op- 
portunity for the proper performance of the latter; 
while it ts ahedpul and unjust to impose upon an 
agent, as such, the same duties and responsibilities | 
as other agents, and no more compensation, 


' 
' 


additional ontrous and responsible fanctions of | 


superintendent. ‘The impropriety of such an ar- | 
rangement, abd the advantages of having separate | 


and independent superintendencies, are so clearly | 


and forcibly stated in a report made by my prede- 
cessor on the 80th ‘of Deceniber, 1846, that ‘I am 
induted to quote his remarks upon the ‘subject, 
which are as follow: “ Flowever great the zeal 
* and ability at the seat of Government, and how- 
‘aver st the desire here to adniinister the af- 
‘fairs of this department in a prompt, efficient, | 
*zind economical manner, a prope 
‘ telligent, upright, firm, and able superintendents 
‘ would, in consequence of the great distarice of 
‘ many of the operations of the department, greatly | 
‘ contribute to thie desirable end. ‘The agents atid | 
‘sub-agents are insensibly partial in their repre-_ 
‘feentations respécting the condition and affairs of | 
“the tribes in their charge; they natara'ly wish to | 
‘whow a8 favorable a state of things as possible, 
‘in order that may appear as well or better 
‘than those in other agencies. The superintend- 


* ents, acting ae for all the tribes within 
‘their jarisdietion, are the 

‘ well-arranged and digested information, upon | 
‘which the t could rely and base many 

‘ of its most important menstires. “They are also 

* wafer and better depositaries, for the discretionary 

secre eat ee conten d, in mat- 
«thes eb + .? 


seat of Government. 
also tends to 


t number of jn- || 


sources of impartial and || cit! 


| being made, and always producing changes incon- 
venient, embarrassing, and injudicious. 
| ‘The present errangement, as to agents, is also 
| defective, and an additional number is required 
| for the large bodies of Indians added to our juris- 
| diction in T'exas, New Mexico, California, and 
| Oregon. As already stated, no reports have been 
| received from the sub-agents appointed more than 
a year ago for Oregon, and time sufficient has not 
| elapsed to enable those sent during the present 
|-season to California and New Mexico, to inform 
| themselves and to report fully in relation to the 
| numbers and distribution of the Indians in those 
| Tetritories. ‘The department cannot, therefore, at 
| present designate the number of agents required in 
| that quarter, but hopes to be able to do so before 





the || the close of the ensuing session of Congress. Four 


for each Territory have heretofore been recem- 

mended, and it is believed would not be too many. 
| And as itis of the utmost importance that we have 
an adequate number of active and efficient men 
| among the Indians, especiallyin New Mexico and 
California, | would respectfully repeat that recom- 
mendation. If authorized, and they prove too 
many, those not required would be promptly dis- 
charged on that fact being ascertained; and if too 
few, the number can hereafter be increased on the 
department being able te lay before Congress auch 
information as will show it to be necessary. There: 
| should be at least two iull agents'for the Indians in 


|| Texas, and authority should be given for the em- 


ployment there and in the Territories mentioned 
of the necessary interpreters, and blacksmitha to 
do such smith-work as the Indians require for 
those who, by their good conduct, may entitle 


; 


{ 


themselves to this favor, the conferring of which. 


tends to create a sense of dependence upon the 
Governmeut, and to show its kind and liberal dis- 
position towards the Indians, and thus to inapire 
them with respect and good will towards it and our 


zens. 
‘or the Indians on the frontier and elsewhare, 
under our more immediate supervision, and with 


whom we have numerous and complex treaty 

stipulations, there are now employed nine agents 
twelve sub-agents; the former receiving 

ries of fifteen hundred dollars, and the latter of 

seven hundred and fifty, perannum. The whole 

number of agents authorized by law is eleven, 


which includes the two transferred to New Mexico. 


and California; the law providing for the appoint- 


é 


h 
opting, 
ommends for 
Lake 
sala- 


this point, I would 
respectfully refer to the pértinent and forcible re- 
marks contained in the accompanying annual re- 
port of the superintendent at St. Louis, in regard 
to the importance of a rearrangement of the aen- 
cies within his district... Nor, in justice to him, 
can | omit calling attention to his sluinewnsicas re- 
specting the inadequacy of the compensation al- 
lowed the superintendent at that place, compared 
with the extent of his duties, and that allowed to 
other agents of the Government, having no greater, 
if as much, labor and responsibility. The situa- 
tion is in fact less desirable, on many accounis, 
than that of an agent who receives the same annual 
allowance, and has a house furnished bim, with 
the privilege of cultivating as much land as he 
chooses; by which he can in a great measure sus- 
tain himself and family without any other cost than 
labor; while the duties of superintendent are far 
more onerous and responsible, and he has to pro- 
vide his own house, and to purchase all the neces- 
sariee of live in an expensive market. Avn officer 


| of this class, therefore, would, wader any circum: 


stances, ae entitled to an allowance of at 
least five hu dollars more per annum than 
an agent; and at St. Louis, the sum named in the 
report of the superintendent would not be —_ 
than a fair and just compensation for the heavy, 
important, and responsible duties imposed upod — 


Adopting, generally, the mode of classifying the 
different tribes within our more immediate supet- 
vision, which ae rintel : ashe Louie te 
t within hig superintendency, 
and which is believed to be the best and most «)- 
p priate that can be resorted to under present cir- 


cunsstances; and havir 
Menomonees 


ha in view the removal of the 
the concen 


farther west, all of which wi 


sufficient agenth be .provided for those 
seni con autee mene lane Spring 
to New and California i aired, 


a and “tribes. 
coisa ee 
a 
back, there would, therefore, be only 01 
in addition to the number now in service, our 
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frontier Indians; and this would, in any event, be 
necessary, either with reference to the contempla- 
ted change in the position of the tao 
or in that of the Chippewas of Lake Superior; 
while, instead of the twelve sub-agents now in ser- 
vice, three, with five minor ts, would suffice. 
Allowing the agents of this class the rate of com- 

nsation recommended by the superintendent at 
ge. Louis, and which T agree-with him would be 
necessary to secure the services of competent and 
efficient persons for those situations, the arrange- 
ment thus suggested would lead to a reduction in 
the present exp nditure for salaries of agents and 
sub-agents, while the'service would be benefited 
by a much more suitable and effective organization. 
| cannot, therefore, too strongly recommend that 
some such be adopted. 

Among the more interesting and important du- | 
ties of this office are those which relate to the 
civilization of our Indian tribes. During a long 

riod considerable efforts were made, and large 

















better known and understood, and other and more 
appropriate measures having been adopted for ac- 
past tree this object, anew impulse has been 
given to it, attended with results of the most grati-_ 
fying character.” “Fhe *dark clouds of ignorance 


and superstition, in which these people havesolong | others, kpwever, the fostering and parental care of 


been envelopéd, seem at length, in the case of | 
many of them, to be breaking away, and the light | 
of Christianity and general knowledge to be‘ 
dawning upon their moral and intellectual dark- | 
ness. ‘The measures to which we are sete en 
indebted for the great and favorable change that 
has taken place, are the concentration of the In- | 
dians within emaller districts of country, where | 
the game ‘soon becomes scarce, and they are com- | 
pelled to abandon the pursuit of the chase, and to 
resort to agricultore and other civilized pursuits; | 


and the introduction of manual labor schools || 


among them, for the education of their children | 
in letters, agriculture, the mechanic arts, and do- | 
mestic economy. These institutions being in | 
charge of missionary societies, of various religious | 
denominations, and conducted by intelligent and 
faithful persons of both sexes, selected with the 
concurrence of the department, the Indian youth | 
are carefully instructed in the best of all knowil-. 
edge—religious trath—their duty towards God | 
and their fellow-beings. 

In the annual report of my predecessor last year, 
he stated that there were then in successful ee 
tion among different tribes, sixteen manual labor 
institutions, with eight hundred and nine scholars, | 





and eighty-seven boarding and other schools, with | 


two thousand eight hundred and seventy-three 
scholars, including both the sexes; and that pro- 
vision had been made for the establishment of ten 
more institutions on the manual labor principle. 
The returns for the past year are not entirely 
complete, but it is believed that there has been a 
considerable increase in the number of youth and 
instruction. Nearly the whole of the large amount 
required for the support and maintenance of the 
schools now in operation is furnished by the In- 
dians themselves out of their national fund ; and 
80 deeply are some of the tribes becoming im- 
proud with the Samii of educating their 
children, that they are making every effort in their 
power to provide means for the increase of the 
manual labor institutions; and where this cannot 
be done, neighborhood schools are being multi- 
os at individual expense. So anxious are the 
octaws upon the subject, that they have adopted 
the arra thd those having children at the 
manual labor institution will furnish their clothing, 
instead of the expense being defrayed from the 
[sete fund, in order to economize their means 
for a wider diffusion of the benefits of such estab- 
_ A great moral and social revolution is thus now 
weit marta be eke tanec deigh Sy enatepaneanto’ 
y ext 
pny meri on our western 


to most, if not all of 
borders; ao thatin a few years it is believed that 
mi ce and resources 









a 


a 


| if not of self-reproach, in our having done too little | 
sums of money expended, towards effecting this || to avert their melancholy fate. 
S great purpose, but without a commensurate effect. 
The causes of failure heretofore, the nature of the || there is encouraging grou 
obstacles to be encountered, and the best measures || large 
of overcoming them, having, however, become | 
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heretofore; they would ‘be fully able to maintain || against hope itself. Such results would be a tri- 
themselves in prosperity and happiness, under any | umph both of Christian benevolence and of politi- 
circumstances of contact or connection with our cal justice. Respectfully submitted, 


people. , ORLANDO BROWN, 
Most of the tribes are, however, poor, and with- | Commisicner of Indian Affairs. 

out the ability to provide themselves with schools | Hon. Tuomas Ewin, 

and other necessary means of improvement; while _ Secretary of the Interior. 

the amount annually appropriated for the civili- | seer 

zation of the Indians—ten thousand dollars—is | 

wholly inadequate to enable the Government to 

accomplish much for their benefit. As has here- 
tofore been strongly done, | would therefore ur- | 

gently recommend the increase of that sum to at OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
east fifty thousand dollars, as an act of liberality | le tue House or Reraxrsewrarives 

and humanity towards a helpless and destitute ] , 
people, whom we have displaced, and whose for- Fi ebruary 21, 1849. 

mer ions we enjoy; and who, unless the i] Mr. Gogam, of Virginia, chairman of the Com- 
fostering care of the Government be extended to | mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, having 
them, must continue to decline and soon disappear, | addressed the House in support of his motion to 
leaving us, as @ legacy, aconstant source of regret, instruct the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union to reporta bill submitted 
by him for reducing hal{-ounce letter postage to a 

uniform three cent rate, and for other purposes, 

r the belief that a | and having been followed by Mr. Conn, of Geor- 

share of success will in the end crown the | gia, in opposition, Mr. Pacragy, of Massachu- 

philanthropic efforts of the Government and of in- | setis, moved to amend so as to instruct tho Com- 

dividuals to civilize and ebristianize the Indian | mittee of the Whole to report the following bill, 

tribes: ‘With some, it is true, all efforts have || viz: 

hitherto proved unavailing, and unfortunate trives Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


have hurried on almost to utter extinction before | of the United States of America, in Congress assemble!, That, 


: -. || from and after the first day of April next, on all letters de- 
their downward tendency could bearrested. With | posited in any post office, to be sented in the United States 
| majl, not exceeding balfan ounce in weight, there shall ba 
'| charged and id the uniform postage of two cents for all 
distances Within the United States and wWe Terrilories there- 
| of, and for any additional weight, there shall be charged ond 

prepaid an additional postage of two cents for each half 
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*SPEECH OF MR. J. G. PALFREY, 


In conclusion, I would — to say, that 
nd 


the Government has accomplished the main design 
of substituting the pursuits of civilized life im the 
room of those of the savage, and in infusing among 
them juster modes of thought, and a properappre- ounce, or for any fraction less thap ball ay ounce, 

ciation of moral responsibility. Having ettected | Sec.2. and be it further enacted, That from and after 
this, the future of the Indian is in ail respects | rd the els tekey ene ae. rae 
promising, and it is now no longer a problem Seo, 3. And be it enacted, That all acts and parta 
whether they are capable of self-government or not. || of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act be, aud 
They have proved their capacity for social happi- | 8 same are hereby repealed. 

ness by adopting written constitutions upon the Mr. PALFREY said thathe felt the more bound 
model of our own; by establishing and sustaining | to embrace the present opportunity to submit to 
schools; by successfully devoting themselves to | the House his views on this important subject, in 
agricultural pursutts; by respectable attainments | consequence of the expression of the sense of the 
in the learned professions and mechanic arts, and 


Legisiawre of Massachusetts, at a late period in 
by adopting the manners and customs of our peo- | the last session of Congress, as conveyed in the 
he uo far as they are applicable to their own con- | following resolve: 
dition. To insure such gratifying results with Resolved, That the result of the partial reduction made 
tribes but recently brought within the jurisdiction || by the General Government in the rates 0! postage, together 
of the United States, we have bat to avail ourselves || wi te wuceens Of the Prange rl asi 
of the experience of the past. This experience | rate of postage, would greatly conduce to the general diffu- 
has taught us that there can be no civilization | sion of knowlege, and may be made without endangering 
without a rigid exclusion of ardent spirits, and no | he revenue of the Post Office Department. 
laws can be too stringent to effect that object. It || Mr. Parrrey continued: the House will per- 
hes further taught us titat the payment of large | ceive, Mr. Speaker, that the bill which L offer pro- 
annuities in money is virtually a provision in favor || poses reform in only two particulars, viz: 1. The 
of traders, and vot of the Indian, for the money || establishment of a system cf cheap, uniform, pre- 
almost instantly finds its way into the coffers of | paid domestic letter postage. 2. The abolition of 
the former; having in many instances been ob- || the privilege of franking. 
tained for the most paltry consideration, while the || This is not, sir, because I think the postage re- 
latter,safter a few days of riotous living, awakes } form ought to end with these provisions. | am 
from his debauch the miserable victim of a cupidity || satisfied that it ought not, and that it will not. Tam 
that has first brutalized and then sent him forth to || satisfied that the Post Office machinery is as far 
starve. It is true that there are many of our tra- | behind what it should be, and what it might with 
ders who are in all respects honorable and high- | al! ease be.made, as the lumbering old stage-coach 
minded men, but a few ofa contrary character can | that many of us remember, crowding its nine pas- 
reiider fruitless the best efforts of the philanthro- | sengers together, carrying their baggage on a rack 
pist. I would therefore recommend that, in all || without springs, and shifting both every eight or 
treaties hereafter to be made with the Indians, the ten miles, was behind the swift and commodious 
policy of giving goods, farming utensils, pro- | steamboat or railroad car of the present day. The 
visions, &c., in lieu of money, be inserted as far | whole arrangement for the conveyance of news- 
as the same may be found to be practicable; and | and other printed matier needs revision. 
that, wherever tribes with whom we have existing So does the carriage of letters and papers beyond 
treaties, and whose annuities are payable chiefly i sea. And especially there is a crying need for 
in money, can be induced to consent to asubstitu- | the substiiution of a system for collecting and de- 
tion of such commodities as experience has taught | livering letters from house to house, instead of ihe 
us administer most to their comfort and happiness, | foolish and enormous waste of time and labor now 
Cie be taken to bring about so desira- | expended in visits to the central Post Office. My 
bleac 5 || belief is, that not ten years will have passed,—I[ 

There will necessarily arise out of the improved | hope not half that time,—before we shall look 
condition of the Indian tribes new relations between | back with amazement on our ever hAving submit- 
them and our Government and people. That some | ted to such inconveniences, when it was ao simple 
are ncw, and that others soon will be, qualified to || and easy a matter to set everything might. 
participate in the national legislation, there can be | But, sir, I have preferred at this time to intro- 
no doubt; and I would therefore respectfully but | duce a bill for carrying into effect two particulars 
earnest! sugeeds that the attention of | only ofthe requisite reform, because, if | may judge 
shou!d be ted to the subject, so that the initia- from my own experience, the subject is perplexed, 
tory steps may be ep oe yo eee if on approaching it we undertake to look at the 

so complimen to the wisdon and justice LS nner mere aaa rm 
Risorisan people aid ws edueoTing to tne heare ot | Te ster Solimred guinea seni of Congiem, 
‘those who have for years been straggling almost || volume. 
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whole of it at once. If 1 mistake not, it is desi- 
rable to divide it, in order to escape the confusing 
effect of the great amount of detail with which it 
has been loaded, orrather, which naturally belongs 
to it. The two points presented in this bill stand 
apart from all others, and may be disposed of with- 
out disturbance to any other of the Post 
Office system. The arrangements proposed can at 
once be made with all possible ease, and the reasons 
for them are very simple and definite. And these 
once made, their vast convenience and benefit hav- 
ing become manifest by — and the whole 
aubject been so far relieved from complication, the 
public attention will be more advantageously fixed 
upon it in its simplified form, the mass of statistics 
bearing upon it will have been made more man- 
ageable, and all else that is desirable will be very 
sure speedily to follow. 

The bill f bas submitted provides for the re- 
duction of postage to the rate of two cents for the 


half cunce. The Postmaster General in his An- || 


nual Report has expressed the opinion that “a 


uniform rate of five cents for each half ounce or | 
fraction under, and another rate for each additional | 


half ounce or fraction under, would be as great 
reduction as would be allowed, if the Post Office 
is to support itself, The First Assistant Postmus- 


ter General, in his letter of the Qist of December | 


last, presents a more liberal view, and supposes that 


his calculation ‘* demonstrates that a three cent uni- | 


form rate is sufficientand barely sufficient, to raise 


an adequate amount of letter postage revenue, pro- | 


vided it is relieved of all charges and burdens be- 
yond that of the cost of the transport of letters, 
including their delivery and other incidents.’’ 
(Ex. Doc. No. 17, p. 6.) 

If this were certainly so, Mr. Speaker, it would 
make no difference with me. I go for the very 
te west rate of postage, consistent with the protec- 
tion of the mail against abuse. If it could be shown 
to me that a one cent rate was sufficient to secure 
that object, | have no hesitation in saying, that 
then I would go for one cent postage, instead of 
two, whatever might be the annual deficit so thrown 
upon the general Treasury. There is no founda- 
tion whatever, in the Constitution or in reason, for 


that saying, 80 often repeated that it has acquired | 


something like the authority of amaxim, that * the 
Post Office must be made to sustain itself.”” Why 
must it be made to sustain itself, any more than 
the Army, or the Navy, or the Judiciary? The 
Constitution gives Congress power ‘‘ to establish 
post offices and post roads,’’ just as ** to consti- 
tute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court, ** to 
reise and support armies,’’ and ‘ to provide and 
maintain a mavy."’ It provides for them all as 
arrangements for the common welfare. But it does 
tiot direct that one, more than another, shall be 
made a self-supporting machine, Considerations 
of the common ee ee objects of 
national policy,—require facilities for correspond- 
ence between the most distant parts of the Repub- 
lic. But because the welfare is common, because 
the objects are national, therefore they ought to be 
rovided for at the common, the national cost. 
here was some sense—some consistency, at least 
—in the English plan, now abandoned, of making 
the post office raise money forthe Treasury, though 
it was liable to the objection of laying a tax on 
mental improvement and the interchanges of friend- 
ehip, as well as on business,—-a tax,as Lord Ash- 
burton properly called it, on the conversation of the 
people in one form. But that plan is not ours; 
and what sense is there in our plan, that because 
A in Boston wishes to write to B in New York, and 
can have his letter carried for a cent or two, you 
shall make him pay ten cents to help on his neigh- 
bor’s letter to C, at the Lake of the Woods, while 
another neighbor, richer than yourself, escapes all 
share in the centribution, merely because he writes 
no letter? | would not discontinue a mail.route, 
where there are letters to carry. I would multiply 
them, rather. But those routes which do not pa 
their own way, are for the public good, and the 
blie should sustain them. Whether they are 
ep up for the sake of their indirect benefit to the 
public Treasury through the land office or the cus- 
tom-house, or merely for the accomodation of 
isolated settlements, what reason, or justice, or 
good pee is there in the public’s shifting off the 
rden of them from its own shoulders to the 
shoulders of letter writers? On the present system 
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\| of supporting the Post Office, the northern States 
contribute nearly two thirds of the receipts, while 
much less than one half of that revenue is expend- 

ed within their limits. [Report No. 483 of the 
Twenty-eight Congress, first session, page 16.) 

| Only two out of the fifteen slaves States—-Delaware 
and pram mene their own postage expenses. 

| Virginia, in the fiscal year ending with June, 1847, 

fell behbindhand more than $100,000, and North 

Carolina nearly $150,000. 1 do not think that 

|, there ought to be a reduction of mail facilities in 

| either of those States. 1 do not think that the 
paying States ought to complain of the burden. 
| It would be better for them to pay more for the 
| object, than to pay less. But I do think that there is 
| not a particle of equity in laying the charge upon 
| the Post Office rece:pts instead of upon the general 
Treasury; in other words, in laying the charge 





upon that porton of the people who write and re- 
ceive letters, instead of upon the whole people. 

Nor is the support of unproductive routes the 
|| only charge properly beionging te the whole coun- 
|| try to bear, which 18 now assessed upon the letter- 
writers. ‘The Government has a vast amount of 
business to transact by means of correspondence. 
it is the whole people’s business. Nothing can be 
clearer than that the whole people ought to pay for 
it. No reason can be imagined why the Govern- 
ment should not pay its posiages as well as private 
citizens. Yet, by means of the privilege of frank- 
ing, nearly the whole of the public’s correspond- 
ence till recently, and still a very large portion of 
| it, is carried on at the cost of private lettér-writers; 
| who, for that purpose, must pay a disproportionate 

rate on the conveyance of their own letters. Not 
| less than six or seyen millions of letters annually 
| pass free at the present time, besides the enormous 
| quantity of franked printed matter. Again, the 
|| excessive tax on letters is made to pay from one 
third to one half the coat of the conveyance of 
newspapers and pamphlets, which in the legal rates 
are favored to this amount at the expense of letter 
|| correspondence. Once more: not less than two 
|| millions of letters annually, and at least as many 
|| newspapers and pamphlets, are never taken from 
| the offices to which they have been sent, and the 

charge of their transmission, with the further 
| charges of advertising, &c., are all unjustly as- 
|, sessed on the letter-writers who do pay. In the 
|| recent letter of the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
| eral, [Ex. Doc. 17, p.3,} that excellent officer says: 
** 1 am weil satisfied, from a general estimate, that 
‘the surplus cost of the uoproductive routes, the 
| ‘ expense of transporting newspapers beyond what 
| * the postage on them defrays, and the amount that 
‘free matter would come to if charged with post- 
‘age could not be less, at the most moderate caicu- 
* lation, than $1,000,000 annually.” 

Now, sir, 1 repeat it, | do not say that routes 
should be discontinued, merely for not being di- 
rectly productive. 1 do not say that newspapers 
should be charged with the full cost of their con- 
veyance. Far from it. There are weighty con- 
siderations of public policy to forbid either of these 
measures. But I do say that, because the consid- 
| erations that forbid them are of public policy, the 
cost incurred is what it belongs to the public to de- 
fray. it ought to come out of the general Treas- 
ury. There is not a shadow of justice in meeting 
it by a particular tax on the writers and receivers 
of letters. 

But, while I insist upon this as a principle, and 
insiet further that it ought to be practically regard- 
ed, if necessary to relieve letters from a burden- 
some tax, | do not believe it is essential to my 
argument, I think, on the contrary, that there is 
the best reason to eXpect that a uniform e 
of two cents on every letter carried in the mail, 
will, in the course of a very short time, without 
other changes, meet the whole expenses of the de- 
partment, | thiok this is proved by safe inferences 
from unquestionable facia, as well as by the expe- 
rience of d, corroborated by such expe- 
rience as we have had of our own. 

If for every three letters sent a less distance than 
three hundred miles at the present postage charge 
of five cents each, there is one letter sent more 
than that distance at the charge of ten cents, then 
the av single letter rate is six eente and a 
quarter. It is clear that if the Post Office should 
convey thirty-two letters at two cents each, where 
it now conveys ten letters at six and a quarter 
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cents each, its receipts would be a little larger than 
now. Its expenditures also would be substap. 
tially the same, The increase of correspondeng, 
would require some increase of clerical ASSistance 
at the offices, but not en to make an impor. 
ant element in the calculation. And as to th, 
transmission, it costs as much to carry one |erie, 
as to carry a ‘ 
If, then, you can increase by 220 per cent. thy 
number of letters carried onthe existing 
routes, you realize the same gross revenue, nj 
substantially the same net revenue as at presen. 
and that revenue is not only sufficient, bat mop, 
than sufficient, for self-support; since in the |g», 
seal year, after paying the expenses of the (ip. 
partment, there remained a surplus of not less thjq, 
$44,227 to go into the general Treasury. 

The people then could be accommodated with , 
unifortn two cent postage, and the receipts an 
expenses of the department remain the same 4, 
at present, provided only the number of letter; 


cent. Can this be done? There is ample reason 
to believe that the simple measure [ Propo 
would, in a very short time, bring about the regu; 
desired. 

Last year there passed through the mails fifty. 
eight millions of paying letters, not much more, op 
an average, than. one letter in four months, fo 
every free person in this country, old and young, 
engaged in business or living retired. Now while 
so considerable a portion of our people have rel. 
tions of business which make correspondence par 
of their daily employment, and while there are » 
few, beyond the age of childhood, who would no: 
like occasionally to communicate with a friend a 
a distance, who can fail to be struck with the ex. 
ceedingly small amount of correspondence among 
a people active, migratory, and generally intelli 
gent like ours? And who can doubt that there 
must be some potent cause to produce such a limit. 
ation? 

The simple account of a fact so remarkable is, 
that correspondence by mail is an expensive 
luxury. The communication of business will, w 
far as may be, seek cheaper channels; and thow 
of friendship will either do the same, or else be 
much restricted. A thousand letters received by 
a man in trade, at the cost of $62, make an item of 
such consideration as materially to bring down his 
profits. A young woman at service for a dollars 
week, cannot spare one-twentieth part of her in- 
come for the letter from home, which would bes 
welcome once a week, if it could be afforded. 

If correspondence were not so costly, there would 
be much more of it. To cheapen any article of real 
demand is to increase its use in a ratio much greater 
than that of the reduction of price. The mercan- 
tile maxim ‘* small profits and sales,” em- 
bodies a doctrine well worthy of the attention of 
Government in relation to this matter. A frequently 
recurring expense of five cents is what the great 
majority of people must avoid; but when they cat 
have a letter for two cents, it is a purchase 1 
which they will be very often inclined to apply 
that amount of money. 

Again: if correspondence by mail were not % 
costly, the mail, by reason of its greater securily 
and punctuality, would transfer to itself almost 
if not ate all that large amount which now passes 
through private hands, and especially through the 
regularly organized expresses in the neighborhood 
of the cities and on the principal routes. And the 
Government can afford to convey letters even 
cheaper than private on the same roules, 
by reason of its greater command of capital. _ 

The experience of Great Britain conclusively 


confirms these views. In 1839, when postage wes 
reduced to the uniform rate of one penny, the 


number of chargeable letters delivered in the Unt- 
ted Kingdom was 76,000,000, at the average ra'e 
of seven pence. It was universally ¢ and 
admitted by the advocates of the reform, that !t 
would occasion a great falling off in the revenue. 
The debates in Parliament fully show the measure 
to have been sole'y on the ground of i's 


" to general welfare, and with the 
undoubting a tion of its creating a heavy 
somea ee : . But what was the result! 


number of chargeable letters in the very first 
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s, as was to be expected, the increase was not 
— it was considerable from year to year, 
go that im the fifth year, 1844, the increase had 
reached that rate which, as | have shown, would 
at ewo cents, bring Our receipts up to what they 
are at present, viz: 220 per cent. Since that time 
it has been constantly going on, and that, too, 
much more rapidly than in any year except the 
first two after the change. ; 

But ean it be expected that the same increase of 
facilities for correspondence here as in England | 
will be followed here = a similar increase in its 
amount? Why not? Is a smaller proportion of 
our people able to read and write? Are wea less 
busy people? or are we less apt than Englishmen 
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dred miles distant. In 1844, the Senate Commitee '| The average cost of the transportation of each 
expressed the opinion that ‘in consequence of the || letter, taking all the mails of the kingdom, he esti- 
disfavor with which the present rates and other | mates to be about one ninth part ofa farthing. At 

s of this department are viewed, not i this rate, the average cost of transportation of a 
more than, if as much as, one half the correspond- || half ounce letter in this country, on the productive 
ence of the country passes through the mails; the || routes, is about half a mill—a rate at whieh it is 

| greater part being carried by privace hands, or for- | idle to think of graduating charges by distances. 
_ warded by ose es a y-established — | At ten cents a ooene the transportation of a mail, 

expresses, who perform the same service at mach || it may cost the department a dollar to carry a 
less cost to the writers and recipients of letters than | single letter ten enites, while ten thousand set a 
the national Post Office.” The Minority Report | in another mail-bag, are at the sume rate carried a 
of the cen emeenene of that year estimates the i hundred miles, each on for ten times the dis- 
proportion stull higher. tance, only one thousandth part as much. The 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there isonly one way to break || Assistant Postmaster Genvral, in his recent letter 
down these private mails. You cannot do it by || (p. 3) presents the following as the argument by 


to wander away from our homes, or to think of || penal laws, ‘That experiment has been sufficiently || which * the principle of a uniform rate of pestage 


them when absent? The number of letters deliv- 
ered in the United Kingdom in one week of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, was 6,670,409. 


fair average, then the number delivered in the year || proved just as much a failure there as here. 
was 346,861,268. At this rate, the population of | 


the United States being in round numbers twenty- 
one millions, or seven ninths of that of the British 
Islands, the number of letters passing through our 
Post Office during the year should have been 
972,114,318. But, in point of fact, it fell far below 
one quarter part of that number; it amounted to 
only 64,000,000, including 6,000,000 franked. Why 
ia letter correspondence by mail so much less act- 
ive in the United States than in the British Islands? 
To what cause is it possible vo ascribe such a dif- 
ference except to the costliness of sending Jetters 


on one side of the water compared with the cheap- | business about as cheap. But { am persuaded that 


ness on the other? 

Nor is there any flaw in this argument from the 
result of the experiment in Great Britain, arising 
from the greater expense of keeping up the sys- 
tem in this country. [tis true that our distances 
are much greater; but on the other hand, many ex- 

enses belonging to transportation are much less. 
‘he whole cost of ‘‘ Conveyance of Mails” in 
Great Britain last year, according to the Parlia- 
mentary Returns, was £507,773,—equivalent (at 
$4 84 for the pound sterling) coh Se ot The 
cost of transportation within the 

last fiscal year, according to the report of the Post- 
master General, was $8,855 less; viz: $2,448,766. 
The whole cost of inanagement of the British Post 
Office last year, was $5,061,090. The whole cost 
of the American was but $4,326,850. Nor is there 
any foundation for the opinion that there were 
profits fromthe British Foreign Mail Service to 
make up a loss which would otherwise have been 
experienced from the internal penny rate. On the 
contrary, it appears from the Parliamentary Re- 
ports just received, that there was a loss on the 
packet service in 1847 of no less than $357,729. 
Our own very imperfect experience conducts to 
the same conclusion,—imperfect, because the re- 
duction made by the law of 1845 was quite too 
small to show the effect of a system of Cheap 
Postage, properly so called. Before the 
of that law the charges for a letter of a single 
sheet ranged from six and a quarter to twenty-five 


cents, according to distance, the average bting | 


about fourteen and a half cents. By it the charge 
became, for letters not exceeding a half ounce in 
weight, five cents for distances not exceeding three 
hundred miles, and ten cents for a greater distance. 
The anrual number of paying letters accordingly 
increased from 24,267,552 in 1843, to 58,069,075, 
at the close of June, 1848,—an augmentation of 
about 140 per cent. The receipts on the fifty- 
eight millions of letters (including the $200,000 ap- 
propriated for the postage of the public offices) 
exceeded those on the twenty-four millions by 
£036; the former amounting to $3,550,304; the 
ter, to $3,525,268, 

Bat this reduction, gratifying as were its results, 
was not sufficient to give r encouragement to 
correspondence, or to draw all the letters that are 
written into the offices. The private ex- 
presses continued to thrive. Says the Postmaster 
General: “ The business, it is believed, between 
the prineipal cities, iseontinued with much activity, 


of the cities, as New York and Boston, are 
oan tee the mails. It‘is said that no fewer 
than 240 private ply re 

Boston and from three to han- 


If this week was a || land, it was tried under better auspices; but i 








nited States in the | 





tried in this country, and with utter want of suc- || in England is sustained,”’ viz: “ An average rate 
cess. By the more vigorous government of Eng- || that will defray the cost of transportation on the 
| short routes, will, in the ageregate, defray the 
The || whole cost of transportation; for the whole service 
| business is so large; it presents so strong a motive || consists in their respective localities of short routes. 
to resort to ingenious expedients; it commands so That circumstance causes no additional expense, 
| much the sympathy of the people; its gains afford || consequently there is no reason, looking to cost of 
| 80 sufficient an insurance against the consequences || transportation as the only element of postage, for 
| of occasional detection; and it is so invidious, as |, making any additional or further charge upon let- 
well as inconvenient and expensive, for the Govern- || ters conveyed over the long distances.’” But this 
ment to prosecute, that that idea may as well be || part of the subject was just now so ably argued by 
given up. The only way to break down the private || the chairman of the Post Office Committee, that it 
| expresses is to underbid them. This the Govern. || would be useless for me to pursue it further. 

_ ment can afford to do, by reason of its greater com- | My bill provides, Mr. Speaker, for the entire 
mand of capital,and because its agency will be more abolition of the Franking Privilege. 1 do not know 
| relied upon, and will be preferred, if it will do the | that Il can assume that this is necessary to the ulti- 
| mate success of the rest of the plan. tt do not 
the three cent rate, recommended by the Assistant || know but that in a few years, letters at the pro- 
Postmaster General, and proposed in the bill just |) posed reduced rate of postage would multiply to 
submitted by the chairman of the Commitiece on the 1 such a number as to be able, not only to bear their 
Post Office and Post: Roads, wili not effect that || own expenses, but also those which the public 
object. With a uniform postage of three cents, a || have long compelled them to bear. But sure | am 
considerable portion of the private expresses will || that it is required by every principle of justive, 
suill do a profitable business at two thirds of that || that the public should pay its postages, just ag 
rate. But put your postage down to two cenis, and || much as any private party; that no person, on ac- 
you put an end to their competition. 1 know ut || count of hia being connected with public affairs, 
to be the opinion of judicious and weil-informed || should have a right to have his postage paid by 
persons that that rate will immediately take as | other writers and receivers of letters; and that, at 
many letters from the private expresses as now go | all events, it will be quite time to grant such a 
by the mail, while any less considerable reduction | privilege when it can be granted consistently with 
will still leave the rivalry a formidable one. | allowing every citizen to use the mails at the lowest 
In the British Parliament, in 1839, the question | rate at which they can be maintained, and guarded 
was similar, whether the reduction should be toa | against abuse. in other words, it will be soon 
two penny, or to a penny postage, the latter coin | enough to extend the franking privilege when the 
| bieng about equal to two of our cents. Referring || ume shall come that paying letters at a two cent 
to a report of the Committee of the House of Com- | rate shall yield sufficient revenue to defray their 
mons recommending a postage of two pence,the | own charges and those of franked matter be- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declared himself of a sides. 

different opinion, and said that ‘‘he found the |, Thereis some difference of opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
whole of the authorities conclusively bearing in fa- as to the amount of franked matter sent through 
vor of a penny postage, and that he conscientiously | the mails; and it must be admitted—so different 
believed that the puvlic ran less risk of loss in | are the issues of the printed portion of it at differ- 
adopting it.”? Mr. Goulbourn, an opposition mem- | ent times—that the calculation from the amount in 
| ber, said that ‘* the whole evidence went to show | any one week to that of a year may be deceptive. 
that a postage of two pence would fail, but a pen- || As an approximation to the fact, the estimate of the 
ny might succeed.” Under the present system, it || Assistant Postmaster General, to which | have re- 
is said that the cenveyance of letters by private | ferred, no doubt ts entitled to much confidence. 
mails has entirely ceased in Great Britain. | Bat whether greater or less, [ do‘not think of ma- 
Mr. Speaker, the bill which | have moved to in- || terial importance to the main question. I prefer to 
struct the committee to report, provides that the | rest on the plain and unquestionable principle, that 
two cent postage shall be a uniform charge for all | neither the public nor persons employed in the 
distances. ‘I'he idea of any propriety in charging public service have any right to have their postage 
higher postage on a letter on account of the greater | paid by private letter-writers, and that it is a mere 
distance it travels, is merely an absurdone. Why | abuse of law to pay the expenses of the former 
should | pay more for a letter from here to New by a tax on the latter. I have heard gentlemen 
Orleans than to Baltimore? Because of the greater || defend the franking privilege by saying that es the 
utility and value of the former, or because of the | mails have to run for the purpose of carrying pri- 
greater cost of its conveyance? The former may vate correspondence, they can carry that of the 
undoubtedly be far the less important of the two, | public without additional outlay. Very true, But 
and as to the greater cost of conveying ita longer is that any reason why, when all parties share alike 
distance, it is nothing, or if anything, so little as | in the convenience, part only should be liable for 
to. be quite inappreciable. A barrel of flour, weigh- | the cost? In 1844, the number of franked letters 
ing a8 much as 6.400 half ounce letters, can be car- was little more than ten per cent. of the whole 
ried from Albany to Boston, two hundred miles, || number of letters sent by mail. Now a tavern- 
for forty cents—that is, at the rate of 1-16 of a keeper may furnish a table for a hundred persona 
mill for the weight of a lever. The long routes are | about as cheap as for ninety; but would heconsider 
all made up of a series of short ones, and whether || it fair to assess the whole cost upon ninety of his 
| the letter, or the 10,000 letters, mailed at Boston, | guests so that the other ten might dine free, instead 
i shal! stop at Worcester, or go on to Galena, will not | of collecting the snme aggrega'e amo.int from a re- 
# a \loliar’s difference im the contracts, Says | duced charge to all alike? A’ stage coach may 

















Mr. Rowland Hill: ** it is not matter oi interence, convey nine passengers as cheaply as cizht; but 
but matter of fact, that the expense of the Post | is that any reason why the eight should divide the 
Office is practically the same, whether a letter is || whole fare between them, and the ninth pay noth- 

ing from London to Burnet, 11 miles, or from || ing? If the ninth should claim to have this ar- 
Eiptes to Edinburgh, 397 miles. The difference | rangement made in his favor on the ground of his 
‘is not expressible in the smaliest coin we have.’’ || being a government messenger, wouid his claim 
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seem at all the less absurd? Yet this is precisely 
the claim of the franking privilege. 

If postage were reduced to the low rate proposed 
in my bill, it would ceage to be a considerable ob- 
ject to the public officer to have his correspondence 
pass free. But, Mr. Speaker, 1 know that gentle- 
men'think differently on that point, some being of 
the opinion that free postage should be continued 
as facilitating a free communication between the 
public officer and his constituents; and I wish to 
make myself distinctly understood as taking, at 
present, no ground whatever upon that question. I 
do not wtend to take any such risk of defeating a 
reform which | esteem'so important. The frank- 
ing privilege—for members of Congress, for in- 
stance—is one thing. Free postage is another 
thing, which may perfectly well be continued, if it 


ought to be, though the franking privilege should || 
cease. The franking privilege makes private corre- |, 
ficial correspondence; it makes | 


evondence pay for o 
one set of men, who'write about their own business, 
pay for the letters of another set of men, who weite 
upon their own or upes the public’s business. And 
this | maintain to be grossly unjust. That official 
men should pay from their own pockets for the 
carriage of what they send and receive through the 
mails, may be right, or itmay not be. I do not now 
argue that it is just, or that it is unjust. But what 
| insist upon.is, that if this charge does not belong 
to them to meet, then it belongs to the whole pub- 
lic; it does not belong to the writers of other let- 
tere. if Representatives here ought to receive and 
send letters free, that can only Le because it con- 
cerns the public good that they should do so. Let 
the public then make provision accordingly, by 


assuming the charge upon its own treasury, not | 


by compelling it to be paid by a portion of the oit- 
ed we have no special interest in the matter. 
Thia obvious principle of simple justice has been 
already recognized in the law of 1845, in applica- 
tion to the correspondence of the executive depart- 
ments. Gentlemen say that members of Congress 
ought to have the most unrestricted communica- 
tion with the people whom they represent, and 
that therefore they should not be subject to any 
charge for postage. Very well, Beitso. I say 
nothing about that, at present. But if so, [ see not 
how any man can question that Congress ought to 
be placed on the same basis as the executive de- 
partments, in respect to having its correspondence 
provided for by the Treasury. It is thought rea- 


sonable that each member of Congress should have | 


a sufficient quantity of stationery, without having 
to draw on his own means for a supply. But you 
do not provide for this by a tax on all other pur- 


chasers of quills and paper; you make it charge- | 


able on the contingent funds of the Houses. If 
this proceeding is just forthe one case, it is equally 
so for the other. If you do not think that the 
Representative ought to pay his own postages, 
there is clearly only one thing to be done: Vote 
him what you think a proper allowance out of the 
contingent fund, or a proper quantity of stamps 
oe each session, which will come to the same 
ing. 

The Postmaster General estimates the expenses 
of his department for 1849 at $4,402,045, and its 
means, at the present rates, at $4,830,381. He 
also estimates the number of paying letiers for the 
yoar ending June 30th, 1848, at 58,069,075, which 
would give about 64,000,000 for 1849, supposing 
the same rate of increase to go on as that between 
1847 end 1848. Suppose leuer postage to be re- 
duced from the present average rate of six and a 
quarter cents to a uniform two cent rate, there 
would be, on the game number of letters, a loss of 
$2,720,600;—in other words, ag the receipts of 1849 
exceed the expenditure by $428,336, the depart- 
ments would ran behindhand $2,291,664. 

But the reduction in En aan seven pence 
to a penny, accompanied by abolition of the 
franking privilege, increased the number of paying 
letters the very pee by 123 ee cent., and in 
the eighth year by 324 percent. And in this coun- 
try the much smaller reduction to not far below 
one half of the former rate, instead of one seventh 
part, as in England,—unattended, too, with the dis- 
continuance of the frauking privilege,—increased 
the number in the second year by 115 per cent. It 
is impoasible, “7 te make rigid calculations on 
such a matter. I cannot for a moment doubt 
that the greater reduction which | propose, placing 
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| the privilege of letter-writing within the reach of 

| all, and calling all jetters into the mailby its crush- 
ing competition with the private expresses, would 
be ae within the same time by at least double 

| this rai€ of increase. 


| Assoon as this result should be realized, and 
|| the number of paying lettera, increased by 230 
|| per cent. on 64,000,000, should reach 211,200,000, 
| (which is not by many millions equal to two-thirds 
} of the number now circulated in Great Britain,) 
|| the account would stand thus: 

| 


Annual Expenditure of the Post Office (on the 
| 


q@etinante Of 06849)... 5:6 oe oc RbdNER chided 6. a8 $4,402,045 
Per conta ;—Postage of 211,200,000 letters, at two 


Newspaper Postage ;— 
(Amount paid last year). ..767, 334 


Leaving a surplus of 


Gentlemen will observe, Mr. Speaker, that the 
|| increase of 115 per cent. in the number of letters by 
|| means of the reduction in cost by the law of 1845, 
| took place without that discontinuance of private 
|| expresses which I have no doubt will be effected 
| by the reduction | propose, and can be effected by 
| nothing short of it, and. which, as I have said, 
| would alone, as many well-informed persons be- 
|| heve, double the carriage of letters by the mail. 
|| They will also observe that this last calculation 
| does not take at all into the account the very ma- 
terial increase of receipts from the payment of post- 
| age on matter now franked. 
| Mr. Speaker, according to the best data we have 
|| for a computation, the number of letters which, 
in 1848, passed through the mail in the British 
islands, was 346,861,288. Willi any gentleman be 
so good as to tell, me why, with a population 
seven ninths as large, with education more gen- 
erally diffused, and with habits of various kinds 
| exciting to this sort of activity, we do not mail an 
| equal number. of letters? The matter is not ex- 
| plained by saying that England is the greatest com- 
mercial nation in the world. Whatever advan 
| she has over us in that particular is, if not fully, 
| in great part compensated by the other circumstan- 
|| ces of our own condition, to which | have referred. 
I can find only one answer to the question. Look 
| on whatever side I may, it stares me in the face. 
It is simply because postage is so dear. Give usa 
|| two cent postage, and we will mail annually 
| 346,861,268 letters, and pay the Post Office for 
them $6,937,225, or nearly twice as much as we 
pay now. At least we will, in proportion to our 
numbers,—man for man, woman for woman, child 
for child,—write as many letters as the English, 
and that would be 269,780,987 in a year, paying 
$5,395,619. At this latter rate, the Post Office, so 
far from asking anything from the Treasury, would 
|| have something to pay into it, year by year, be- 
sides allowing a restoration of the franking privi- 
|| lege, and besides carrying newspapers and pam- 
| phiets postage free. 
| Lam aware that so splendid a result as this is 
| startling, and as incredulity. But it seems 
| to me that nothing has done so much to keep us 
|| quiet under the present bad system so long, as the 
| eoreasonable feeling that the conclusions to which 
the plainest and safest computations lead, are, 
after all, too good to be true. Can—I repeat the 
question—can any reason be imagined why the 
population of the United States—take them to- 
gether—of ali employments, conditions, and de- 
| grees of knowledge or ignorance, would not mail 
as many letters in a year, in proportion to their 
| number, as the population of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, provided only they could do it as 
| cheap? But, if they did so, they would send 
| 269,780,987 letters in a year; and those letters, at 
two cents each, would pay $5,395,619; and this 
sura would not only pay the whole present expense 
4 of the Post Office, allowing newspapers and pam- 
| phiets to go free, but it would yield a surplus ofa 


| 
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million of dollars to the Treasury. 

Is it incredible that so large a number of letters 
should be written? If incredible with us, how 
comes it to be a fact in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland? That would seem to be answer enough. 
But further: The number of mailed letters at the 
present time, paying and free, may be rated at 
70,000,000. Four times this number would exceed 
the number | just now supposed, by 10,000,000. 
Bat who can doubt that, considering how many 


Mr. Palfrey. 
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letters, notes, and now pass through ex. 
presses and private , and how many 

and notes are never written because of the cost 
transmission, four would be mailed at a two 
rate, as soon as we had time to get in the way of i, 
for every one that is mailed now? 

But an increase of four for one, reasonably, eon. 
fidently, as it may be expected, is an increase 
much larger than would be necessary to keep the 
finances of the Post Office in the same condition ag 


at present. 
The whole annual expense of the Post Office is $4,402.94 


3,652,045 3 
Which latter number of letters would only be 4 
fraction more than two and a half for every letter 
now mailed, and considerably less a three let. 
ters for every paying letter now mailed. 
Once more: the whole annual expense of the 


Wspape 
Accordi First Assistant Post- 
master General, [Ex. Doc. No. 17, p. 
4,) the general ‘Treasury ought to pay 
for the surplus cost of unproductive 
routes, offielal cor ce, 
excess of expense over receipts for 
transporting newspapers. ess 
132,602,250, ut two cents each, would 
pay, amount to balance 


Which number of letters, compared with the pres. 
ent number, eae — be only a trifle 
more than two payi ters for € one payi 
letter now mailed. “This increase, falling o on 
far below what may confidently be anticipated, js 
all that would be neces to give the peoples 
two cent | » Without further charge on the 
Treasury, provided the Government would only, 
as justice requires, relieve the letter-writers, at the 
cost of the Treasury, from the surplus expense of 
un uctive routes, &c. I eare, however, but 
Jittle about this last calculation, so well assured | 
am, that the we ta = two — rate will 
s ily raise number ying letters above 
tel hana millions, and cube all recourse to 
the general Treasury unnecessary. 

The expenses of the department will be some- 
what increased by such a multiplication of letters; 
but not very materially. It is the keeping up of 
the system that costs so much money, and not the 
amount of its business. The increased cost of 
transportation would be merely trifling. What 
difference there would be, would be mainly in the 
amount of clerical service at the post offices; and 
the day’s hire of a clerk, when assessed upon the 
thousands of letters which in a day may pass 
through his hands, must constitute a yo 
each too small to be easily appreciated. According 
to the last report of the Poscmaster General, there 
were last year 16,159 post offices. An increase 
from 70,000,000 letters to 270,000,000 in a 
would be an increase to the post offices of about 
34 letters each daily on an average; but this, of 
course, very unequally divided, from tens of thou- 
satfds in one to none at all in another. 

Should the bill I have submitted be reported by 
the committee, and become a law, there would no 
doubt be a deficiency in the post office revenue, 
while — were in z oe state. —_ 
time will be necessary for the people to 
so great a convenience, before they will Fully profit 
by it. I think there can be.no reasonable question 
that at a uniform two cent rate the present 
of paying letters, say 64,000,000, would be doubled 
the first year, making 128,000,000; to which add 
the 6,000,000 of letters now franked, but charged 
under the reformed system, and we 
134,000,000 letters, paying......... eVeaact Seas see 
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om the Treasury a sum not exceeding $850 
a we the first year’s deficiency in the ‘Post Office | 





to be put into the box without a stamp, or prepay- 


Price $3 ror ruts Session. 


nication! What an intellectual action would it 


qicken in every class! I think very much of 


Department. On the commonest principles of wise | ment, which, from some opposition in the House || colleges, I dearly love common schools. But I 


jegislation, it is obvious that this amount of money | 
would be D 
securing the success of an operation of such vast || 
ublic utility. But, if any other consideration 
were necessary, the fact is that the Treasury owes || 
the Post Office much more than there is any like- | 
ihood of its being asked to pay. Let me quote, to 
this point, the judicious language of the Report of | 
the Minority of the House Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads in 1844. ‘In 1834,” said | 
they, ** the Post Office had paid ito the Treasury || 
the sam of $1,103,927. In 1841, $497,657 were || 
appropriated from the Treasury to pay the debts of | 
the Post Office Department, leaving a balance of | 

270 due from the Treasury. This sum may, 
with propriety, be applied to supply any defi- 
ciency. Ihe Government, from the time it was || 
first established, has been exempt from the pay- || 
ment of postage; and at the rate individuals are || 
taxed, the Government postage could not be, of | 
late years, much less than half a million of dollars | 
annually. For the last fifty years, we presume, | 
it must have averaged half that sum—amounting | 
to $12,500,000. ‘The Government has paid some || 
Post Office expenses, not averaging, we think, | 
more than $80,000 a year—amounting to $4,000,- | 
000; leaving a balance on this account, in favor of 
the Post Office, of about $8,500,000; and, with the 
606,270 before mentioned, will make a total of 
over $9,000,000. We do not pretend to any accu- | 
racy in making this estimate, nor is it necessary. || 
It is sufficient to know that the balance amounts to | 
a considerable sum, Whatever it be, individuals | 
have paid it for the use of the Government; and | 
we can see no special injustice in the repayment of 
apart, or even of the whole, if the necessities of 
the Department require it.” 

My bil provides for the prepayment of all letters. || 
Some advantages of that arrangement would evi- || 
dently be great. It would very much simplify the 1 
business of the offices, and thus make a consider- || 
able saving in the expense of clerical service. The || 
Postmaster General says it would facilitate * the j| 
settlement of accounts, and concentrate the funds 
of the Department at the centers of business in the || 
different sections of the Union, where the money | 
is needed, and in a great degree avoid the hazards | 
incident to the collection and transmission of funds 
to the places where they can be made available.” 
It woah further save to the Department not only 
the whole present loss on the postage of nearly || 
two millions of dead letters annually, but also a | 
great part of the present cost of advertising and 
opening dead letters. 

I do not perceive that there are any material in- | 
conveniences to counterbalance the manifest advan- 
























tages of a uniform system of prepayment. It is 
not a supposable case that any person who can 
contrive to write a letter, or get a letter written, 
will fail to have it sent for want of two cents to 
pay for mailing it. As to liability to pay for letters 
on other people’s business, of course every person 
who writes a letter on business of his own, and 
wishes for an answer, will enclose a stamp to pay 
the postage on it. With stamps, which would soon 
come into common use, letters prepaid, just as un- 
d letters now, might be deposited in the offices 

y night and at other times*when they are not 
open. I ive only one embarrassment, and 
that would be merely temporary. It is, that until 
the arrangement became universally understood, 
unpaid letters would be dropped into the offices, 
and not be forwarded. To a great extent this might 
be guarded against, by posting up conspicuous 
notices of the new requisition over the letter-drops; 
and for a little time it might be necessary to adyer- 


writers might come and pay for them. Biut the 
would very soon take care of itself, and peo- 

ple would no more think of going to the post office 
with an unsta ‘Vetter without the postage in 
Kets, than they now think of passing 








of Commons at the time, was not pressed. Mr. | 


you in the United States will commence by the 
rule that every letter shall be prepaid. That is our | 
fault at present; but | hope soon tosee it remedied, | 
and then the delivery business will be very expe- | 
ditious.” 
Mr. Speaker, I thank the House for the patient 
attention with which it has honored me. Before 


shal] not at present undertake to say that cheap 


most properly and profitably spent in || Rowland Hill desires me to say that he hopes that || poatage will not turn out to be an institution for 


education more efficient than either, It would set 
everybody to learning to read and write, who had 
not already learned; and those who had, it would 
j teach to describe, and narrate, and think, and 
| would excite them to study and observe. I can- 
not tell how soon it might become a question 
whether the mariner’s compass or the art of print- 





I sit down, let me repeat that I am satisfied the | ing had changed the condition of man more than 
time will very speedily come wher it will bea ||a good system of letter postage. Then as to 


subject of mere amazement to us that we should 
have put up so long with such serious inconveni- 
ences, when the remedy was so simple and easy. 
Before long Congress will settle this thing by a 
strong vote, and then every man will ask why it 
was not done long ago. For reasons given in in- 
troducing these remarks, I have limited my pro- 
posals at present to two points, or more properly, 
it might peters ne said, to one, for the import- 
ance of the abolition of the Franking Privilege 


|| its bearing on the cultivation of the character 
|} and affections;—no consideration could be more 
|| fit to be presented here, for a man must be 


|far too stupid to have a place in this Hall 
who does not see its profound and intimate con- 
|| nection with all the sources of a nation’s best wel- 
|| fare. Friends,—brothers and sisters ,—even parents 
|| and children,—separate, to pass the rest of their 
lives apart, Why is it that in time many become 
almost strangers to each other? Young men and 








arises from its relation to the great object of Chea 

Letter Postage. But this reform, when effected; 
will not be final. It will easily lead the way to 
others, only less important than itself. We pay 
an enormous price for the conveyance of letters— 
80 exorbitant as to suppress probably three-quar- 
ters, perhaps a very much larger proportion, of 
those which at a fair rate would be written. This 
nuisance my bill proposes to abate. But this is 
far from all. The time that has to be used in go- 


| women leave their homes for business, for service, 
|| for school. Why does not a letter sent and re- 
| ceived two or three times a week,—every day,— 
|| keep up their interest in their homes, renew con- 
|| Stantly a pure enjoyment, and afford the best se- 
|| curity against every moral danger? Simply be- 
| cause it would cost too much time and money. 
| But for that, the daily greeting of a written line 
| while absent would with most, or with many, be 
| as regular as that of the gathering to the morning 


ing a greater or less distance to the post office to | or the evening repast. Then would follow the 
send or receive a letter, is often worth much more | better mutual acquaintance of citizens of different 
than the postage paid upon it. That time the la- || parts of the Republic, cementing the politicel 
boring man, who can least afford the loss, and who || union through their free interchanges of thought, 
receives few letters, is constantly obliged to lose || and multiplied social relations. But the subject 
over and over again in going to inquire in vain for || opens too largely, and I forbear. Never was a 
that which at last he gets. The female in humble || simpler mechanism for working out great and good 
condition, besides the same loss of time, to her || effects. A more beneficent agency of government 
equally valuable and less at her command, is com- || can scarcely be imagined. And before long this 
pelled to go to a public place for the letter she is || nation, and Christendom, will say so. 

expecting, and await her turn to inquire for it 
amidst the annoyance of a crowd. If, on an av- 
erage, the time daily spentin the city of New York || 
in going backwards and forwards on errands to the || 
a ee equal fe an ge each for we thou- || REMARKS OF MR. H. W. HILLIARD, 
san ople, ten thousand hours every day are 

thus ree which, at a dollar, for the ay of | en 

ten hours, amounts to a payment (or a loss, which | In roe House or Representatives, 
is the same thing) of a thousand dollars a day for || December 12, 1849, 

work which fifty men, employed as carriers in i : : 
home delivery, would be generously compensated || In regard to Slavery and the Union. 
for with a hundred dollars. The difference is a 
loss of $900 a day, or nearly a third of a million Mr. HILLIARD said: The gentleman from 
yearly to the single city of New York, from this || Massachusetts, [Mr. Atten,} who has just re- 
miserable lack of economy in labor, The caicula- || sumed his seat, affects to disregard the deciara- 
tion is a very rough one. I do not present it as |! tions which several gentlemen have made to-day 
anything else. ut making every allowance, | in this Hall, in relation to the perilous condition 
stating the figures as we please, we arrive at an } to which the Government is now brought, on the 
exceedingly important practical result. The time || ground that they have spoken under the influence 
is to come, before long, when, by the establish- || of passion; and he treats this impressive occasion 
ment of that system of home delivery in the cities || with unbecoming levity, in likening the irrepres- 


SLAVERY AND THE UNION. 











| and towns, already matured in England, and capa- || sible burst of feeling which has more than once 


ble of easy adaptation here, a large part of the || interrupted the course of this debate, tw the con- 


| population will be dispensed from the necessity of || trived applause which brought one of Oliver Gold- 
ever seeing a post office, any more than they now || smith’s earliest plays into netice. A calmer man 


see a sub-treasury. They will not need to do || never addressed him than the one who now rises 
| anything about the letter they expect till it places || to speak upon this great topic which has so unex- 
| itself before them at their fire-side. They need || pectedly been brought up for discussion; and i 
have no trouble about the letter they wish to send || say to him and to this whole House, that the Union 
to the remotest corner of the country, except to || of these States is in great peril. 1t has been precip- 

| stamp it, and leave it in a box at their own door. || itated into this condition by an utter oblivion on 
Stnilar facilities for communicating with other || the part of gentlemen soESPOE IS the non-slave- 
countries will of course be longer in coming, but it || holding States, of the feeling and purpose of the 
may be reasonably hoped that the luxury of cor- } ple of the southern portion of this Confederacy, 
respondence on such terms having been once || in regard to the threatened encroachments on their 
tasted, they will not be long behind. rights, I have never known throughout the en- 
Mr. Speaker, if I had time, which I have not, I || tire southern country so settled and deep a feeling 
should not know where to begin to enumerate the || upon the subject to which | have referred—the 

| blessings of which this simple agency of a re- || attempt to exclude slavery from the territories 
formed system would be. the certain | of the United 8 now exists there. And 
source—in such | and beauty does the | I solemnly ioe tel espns rraen. Domeeeh sc 
prospect open before one’s view. As to influence || quaintance with that people, a people among whom 
on mere industrial ee. mightily would i was born and have been brought up—that if this 
it operate on the activity of business, and accord- || legislation is to be persisted in, russ Union can- 
i i. on the wealth ofthe nation But this would || yor stanp.. The eman (Mr. Arex} says 
the whole of the + Dor its best part. || that the Union is in no danger; that the gentie- 

How would science, letters, invention, benevclent || men who have announced its could not 
enterprises, rejoice in this privilege of free commu- || even remove one of the marble columns which 
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support this hall; yet I would remind him that 
the hand of a child may fling a torch into a tem- 
ple which will reduce the magnificent structure to 
ashes, 
bastible materials pean the lofty columns of this 
Union, which the 
time fire. It is time for every true friend of the 
Tnion to speak out; if it is to be rescued from the 
perils which invest it, it must be done by a manly, 
truthful, bold deelaration of the sentiments of the 
Southern people. 

I employ no threatening language. I know 
too well what is due to others, from what I feel to 
be due to myself, to use any other language than 
such as I desire others to use towards myself. I 
address gentlemen who can comprehend elevated 


considerations, and who wil! act under the prompt- || 


ings of patriotic sentiments at this solemn con- 
juncture. In speaking for the people who have 
once more honored me with their confidence in 


sending me here to a them, I feel it to be | 


my duty to say, that while they cherish a profound 


attachment to the Union, they will never submit | 
to any a ye which places their State in an || 


inferior relation to the other States of this great 


Confederacy. They wili never hesitate when the | 


choice comes to be made between danger and dis- 


honor. They would regard a dissolution of the | 


Union as a calamity—a calamity too great to be 
estimated; but they would esteem submission to 
legislation which at once deprives them of their 
rights and degrades them, as a still greater calam- 
ity. For my own 
phrase, which has become somewhat current, 
that “‘we shall be compelled to»calculate the value 
of the Union.”” 


The value of the Union which binds these States | 


together is incalculable; its priceless value defies 
all the ee methods of computation; it is 
consecrated by battles, and triumphs, 


kindred blood scattered throughout these States, 


speaking the same language and holding the | 


same religious faith; it secures to us innumerable 


blessings ; it looks forward toa future still more | 


prosperous and more glorious than the past. But 


though all this be so, it may be destroyed, and || 
will be, unless the measures’ which some gentle- | 
meu in this Hall seem so resolute to press are at | 


once arrested. A ‘brave, generous, high- 
people, who comprehend their rights, an 


irited 
who 


now how important it is for free States to resist | 
the first encroachment of tyranny, in whatever | 
shape it may come, will, under the pressure of a | 
great necessity, break off an alliance which em- | 
pleys the machinery of a common government | 


against them, without pausing to cast up its value. 
The Union is a government of consent, not of 
force, 


tion which holds us together in willing association 
is destroyed, what girdlé can be thrown around 
these States strong enough to bind them? It is 
of no avail that you point to a future of convul- 


sion and blood which lies beyond the hour of our | 


separation. Anything is to be preferred to an ig- 
neminious submission to tyranny—tyranny whic 
revels in the mere wantonness of its strength. 
Men resign tife rather than submit to that which 
robs life of its value. 
the Union. I may well avow myself to be one of 
them. In the canvass through which I passed last 
summer, | bore in my hand that banner which 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. McDowext] 
described, in that eloquent speech by which we 
were all so much moved, at the last session. I 
bere that great banner in triumph. I spoke for 
the Union, L urged upon the generous people who 
gathered about me, and heard me, forbearance. I 
insisted that*we shoald trust to the forms of the 
Government for protection ontil we found them 
insufficient barriers. I vindicated the people of 
the northern States, and did not hesitate to declare 
that it was my belief the unjust ation in re- 
rard to the government of the territories of the 
nited States, which had been threatened, and 
against which they were so indignant, would never 
be consummated. Now then, gentlemen, I appeal 
to you; TE call on you for forbearance, daa took 
emal declare to that it redts with you to save 
the Government from the perils which surround 
it: Upon you will reat the responsibility of sattling 


art, | have never admired a || 


and glories, | 
which belong to the past; it embraces a people of | 


When the soul of the Union is fled, how | 
can it longer survive? When the fraternal affec- | 


I appeal to the friends of. 


Slavery and the Union—Mr. Hilliard. 


|| this great question. The people of these States, 


| the civili world, and the God of the Universe 
'| will hold you responsible for the consequences. 


|| tem—to tarn the Government from the dangers 


|| out a single sacrifices The Wilmot proviso, as it is 


|| styled by those who claim to represent that meas- | 


|| ure on this floor—the Wilmot proviso, which seeks 
| to exclude the citizens of the slaveholding States 
1 


| principle to recommend it, 


from California and New Mexico, has nota single | 
It rests neither upon | 


He and his associates are heaping com- || It is in your power to restore harmony to our sys- | 


nd of a child may at any || upon which it is driving; and you can do it with- | 


! 
| 
} 


|| generosity, nor justice, nor constitutional law; | 


| and it asserts a doctrine which would not be toler- 


|| ated fora single moment, if applied to the ordinary | 


|| transactions of life, in any part of the civilized | 


world. 


|; Mr. SCHENCK here interposed, to give his | 


| views of the Wilmot proviso, disclaiming that | 


i} 


| teritories of the United States. 
| ordinance of 1787. 
| some of the ablest men of that day; but let it pass. 


The attempt to settle the Wilmot proviso now on 
|| the basis of the ordinance of 1787 is a vain effort. 





territory aoyuree from Mexico, by the common 
exertion, and common treasure, and, what is more, 
| the common blood of the people of this whole 
country, for the benefit of the non-slaveholding 


southern States, who bore their full share of the cost 
of the war, whether you regard the outlay ofmoney 


the victory. Can you expect them to bear it? 


admit that there already exists am insuperable 
barrier against the introduction of slavery into 
those territories, and yet you insist upon exclu- 
|| ding it, My bringing the authority of this Govern- 
ment—a Government which ought to protect the 
rights of all its citizens alike—to provide for_its 
exclusion by positive legislation. If you persist 
in this course, gentlemen, you must take the re- 
| sponsibility of all the consequences which grow 
out of it. A gentleman from North Carolina, 
now before me, |Mr. Cuineman,] one of the most 
conservative who occupies a seat on this floor, has 
clearly stated, in his receni letter, the settled pur- 
pose of the whole southern people in regard to 
this measure; and he added, that no people had 
been known to. prosper long after submitting to 
an unjust and degrading encroachment on_ their 
rights. We do not intend to furnish another illus- 
tration of that great political truth. Spare us, gen- 
tlemen, the necessity of choosing between sub- 
mission to unjust and degrading encroachments on 
our rights, or a disraption of the ties which bind 
us together. 

Let me remind you of the relations which we 
hold to this threatening question. Your policy 
is aggressive; ours is defensive. You seize the 














|| name for it, and asserting that it was the ordinance | 
of 1787 which was intended to be applied to the | 


Mr. HILLIARD resumed his remarks and said, 
what Virginia generously gave was subjected to the | 
I shall not now stop to speak | 
of that ordinance; its authority was questioned by | 


\| for Speaker. 
| rably fitted inevery way to preside over a body like 


|| "The Wilmot proviso is a selfish scheme, which 
proposes to seize upon and appropriate the entire | 


portion of this Confederacy. The people of the | 
or the still more precious expenditure of human life, | 


are to be denied any participation in the fruits of | 


Would you not despise them if they did? You | 


machinery of the Government, and turn it against 


us. We ask you to forbear, and to leave us in 
the enjoyment of whatever rights we may possess. 
It is in your power to save the Union ; it is in your 
power to destroy it. Carry out the measures with 
which you threaten us, and it will then be too late 
to save it. You cannot keep down the elements 
which will heave beneath the Government, which 
to-day displays its glorious proportions to the 
world, The internal fires of the earth cannot be 
kept down by the weight of the mountains which 
press them; they will flame, up. Nor is there 
strength enough in this Government to keep down 
the feeling which the consummation of the in-. 
justice you contemplate will arouse throughout 
the whole southern country. 

You have heard Virginia speak through her 
Legislature; Alabama has passed her resolutions 
in solemn form; and the voice of Mississippi comes 
up like the rush of her own great waters, I feel 
at liberty ‘to k out plainly. 
charged with being too national—with cherishing 
so. profotind an attachment to the Union, that Iwas. 


I have “been | 


} 
| 


| 








' ready to surrender the rights of the South to save | 
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it. Ido mot regret a single exertion which I hay 
made in behalf of the Maien, If I can aa 
anything towards averting impending calamities, | 
shall gladly do it, But I can go no further. jp 
having eyes, you refuse to see, aud having ears 
you refuse to hear—if you will not regard the re. 
monstrances of a people now thoroughly roused 
by the unjust measures with which they are threat. 
ened, my mind is made up to stand with the peo. 
ple of that oppressed section of the Union, in ye. 
sistance to your measures and your power. Yoy 
have.the majority; but the will of a majority can. 
not disturb the great principles of the Constity- 
tion, nor can it imerpret the Constitution. In our 
Government we are protected against the tyrann 
of a popular majority—the worst of alb tyrannies— 
by the provisions of the Constitution. When the 
power of the majority transcends the limits of the 
Constitution, it ceases to be law, and becomes 
usurpation. 

Before resuming my seat, I desire to Wllude, if 
gentlemen will allow me, to what occarred in the 
preliminary meeting which nominated Mr, Wuy- 
rurop for the Speakership. [Cries of **Certainly, 
certainly ””—**Go on.’”] When I came to Washing- 
ton, it was my purpose to vote for Mr. Wixturop 
n accomplished gentleman, admi- 


this, my personal friend, I could not hesitate to vote 
forhim. When, however, in the meeting to which 
I have referred, a resolution was brought forward 
which was intended as the basis of an understand- 
ing in regard to ouraction upon the dangerous ques- 
tion of which I have just been speaking, and when 
I found that we could agree upon nothing at that 
time, I saw the difficulties of my position. [ did not 
expect the resolution to ; but I did hope thata 
free conference would follow, in which we might 
come to some good understanding. Failing in this, 
I withheld my vote for some days from my friend, 
[Mr. Wenrurop;] and I know that this was felt far 
more by me than it could be by him. In the mean- 
while, having conversed freely with several leading 
gentlemen from the non-slaveholding States in 
regard to the slavery question, I found on their 
pert a better disposition towards the southern 

tates and their rights than I had ever observed 
before. I felt, too, that the House ought to be 
organized; and it seemed to me that it was in every 
way important to secure a Speaker friendly to the 
Administration. The Administration ought to be 
able to bring its measures fairly before the country; 
and this it could not do with a Speaker and with 
committees hostile to its policy. I did not doubt 
that when its measures were fairly presented to 
the country, the people would sustain the Admin- 
istration; for I believe that its measures are char- 
acterized by honesty and by ability. In the hope, 
then, that the dangerous legislation in reference to 
slavery would not be pressed, and that the influ- 
ence of the southern Whig members over that 
legislation would be far greater by associating with 
than by drawing off fromm our northern friends, | 
determined to aid in the election of our candidate 
for Speaker. 

Now, gentlemen, I have spoken out freely what 

I felt it to be my duty to say. We must look the 
dangers which threaten us inthe face, The Union 
must be saved. Do not suffer men, whose voce- 
tion it is to agitate dangerous questions, to drive 
you upon fatal meagures. ‘There is patriotism 
enough, and there is firmness enough, to arrest the 
evils which threaten us. I repeat what I have 
said—those of us who sit with you as represent- 
atives from the southern States, on this side of 
the chamber, can go no further. é 

The people of the State of Alabama look to this 
Co with the deepest interest, They will bail 
with joy the triumph of a patriotic and magnan- 
mous policy; but if other counsels prevail, and your 
legislation should be so misguided as to deprive 
them of rights which they hold dear, they will, 
I believe, throw off the authority of a Govern- 
wipe Which ae seated, M4, apie, fhe, ends for 
which it was c Rc ee ; 

i etiam Oe cloud which hangs so darkly 
a ~ Ui bt u i ' 
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REMARKS OF MR. C. ALLEN, | 
OF MASSACHUSETTs, 
In rue House or Representatives, — 
December 13, 1849. 


any difference in character between verbal and 
written pledges, [ will add that written pledges also 
| were demanded from that quarter of the Union, 





interests on the slavery question. And if there ie 





The Rights and Duties of Representatives—Mr. Giddings. 


iy 


} 
; 


Mr. ALLEN said: My constituents will think | that written pledges were called for.) “* Written 


we are giving too much importance to the scene | Bledene.. es, written 
which has just been exhibited. Instead of the 

soothing language with which I regret that some | exacted any written pledges. 
of our friends have addressed the actors in this The anciént and respectable organ of the Ad- 
theatrical simple as if there was any actual dan- || ministration in this city has republished this morn- 
ger of the dissolution of the Republic, they would || ing a correspondence which took place two years 
jyok with calm indifference upen the transactions | since between the presiding officer of this 

} 


of this hour. They would derive new confidence || in the Jast Congress and alate member from Mas- 


| 


] 


ouse || limited 


i 
| 





Ho. or Reps. 








think there should be no disguise or concealment 
on these vital questions. And I propose, with 
leave of the House, publicly on this floor, to in- 


|| terrogate on th tte didat h b 
{There was a general denial among gentlemen | emmned ae the Chair. hy pias yA 


One word tothe friends of the ordinance of 1787, 


Ask the gen- || and to its application to the free Territories of th 
tlemen from Alabama (Mr, Husparp] whether he || United States. The at of Siteselnn doer hace 


raised in advance. I[f the Legislature of the coun- 
try shall prevent the extension of slavery into these 
Territories, the Government is to be overthrown. 
How is it to be done? The advocates for the un- 
riod of slavery say ‘‘they will teach 


you.”” Teach them a lesson which shall protect 


in the stability of the Union from this effort to || sachusetts, (Mr. Paurrey,] in which the former, || this House from such threats hereafter; which 
alarm their fears. Whenever men undertake in | then a candidate for the Chair, refused to disclose || shal! save—not the Union, which is safe, but—the 


earnest the great and hazardous work of subvert- || his purposes respecting the appointment of the 
ing established government, instead of flashy ora- || Committees on the Territories and the District of 
tory and the machinery of concerted applause, | Columbia. The answer of my colleague [Mr. 
there is heard the language of calm determination i Winturop] is referred to as an example of digni- 
—and the countenance, thoughtful and solemn in || fied silence worthy of imitation by all candidates 
its expression, bears testimony to the high resolve || for the chair. He shouldbe taken upon trust, in 
which animates the breast. I must be permitted to || ignorance of his opinions, Such is the argument 
say, that when I heard the loud and declamatory || derived from that correspondence. I know not 
threats of the gentleman from Georgia to scatter || what immunities are thrown around the Speaker 
into fragments this Union of thirty States, and saw || of this House which protect him from all inquiry, 
the simultaneous gathering, as at some signal, of || while yet a candidate, in relation to his views of 
so many southern members in the center of this || duty on subjects of vital interest. The member 
Hall, each with uplifted hands clapping at every 
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who addressed him [Mr. Patrrey] was not satis- || 


extravagant sally of the vociferous orator, I was. || fied with his silence, and refused to give him his | 
reminded of an exhibition somewhat similar, a || vote. Other members, entertaining similar opin- || 


description of which I have met with in somé of 
roy early readings. 

It is related that when the poet and essayist, 
Oliver Goldsmith, was about to exhibit one of his 
earliest comedies upon the English stage, the 
stage-manager protested that it was a poor play, 
and his literary friends thought its succéss quite 
hazardous. But in compassion to the poverty of 
Goldsmith, and to furhish him with a little capital 
for “home consumption,” the latter agreed to 
take seats in cénspicuous positions of the house, 
and carry the comedy triumphantly through by 
their vehement preconcerted applause. To what 
extent the scene at Covent Garden is paralleled by 
this exhibition in one of the Halls of Congress, I 
will not undertake at this remote day to determine. 
In their results there will be a reraarkable coinci- 
dence. For history has recorded of one, as I 
think it will record of the other, that the perform- 
ance was ruined by the obstreperous applause that 
was to insure its success. hatever sensation of 
surprise Or indignation may be awakened as intel- 
ligence of this. morning’s proceedings shall go 
forth to the country, I feel assured, that elsewhere, 












chair. And what was the consequence? 


bill enforcing such restriction; and the Committee 
| on the District of Columbia refused, during the 
| whole session of Congress, to report a bill for the 
abolition of the slave trade in the capital of the 
nation. At the second session of the same Con- 
gress, the Chair reappointed the same committee; 
and to the end of the 30th Congress there was the 
same neglect to initiate. measures for the abolition 
of that nefarious traffic. And yet, while that com- 
mittee folded its arms in inaction, there were ex- 
hibited, full in its view, scenes involving all the 
unmitigated horrors of the slave trade, the recital 
of which caused the ears of the nation to tingle, 
and its heart to grow sick. 


House, in his address to us this morning, com- 

plained that the committees of the last House 
| consisted of six members friendly to the political 
as here, the sense of the ludicrous will predomi- party of the late Speaker, and three of opposite 
nate over every other emotion. Gentlemen talk || politics. I take his facts, but use them for other 
of subverting this mighty Union! Why, sir, | purposes than his. And I ask whether in any 
their united force could not remove one of the |! instance, unless the Committee on this District pre- 
marble columns which support this Hall. Should || sents an exception, the committees appointed by 
the people of Georgia and South Carolina so far 
entertain the avowed sentiments of some of their 
Representatives on this floor, as to desire to secede 
from a Union which, with them or without them, 
shall endure, it behooves those States to come before 
ares with their respectful memorials. With- 
out doubt they will receive due consideration, and, 
should not the welfare of the whole country for- 
bid, the two disaffected States will be released, by 
general consent, from the Confederacy. Yet, the 
country will cherish the hope, springing from the 
associations of other times, that wiser and more 
Patriotic desires and purposes will control the un- 
ore impulse which leads to disunion and an- 
areay... 

I should not have entered into this debate, but 
for age which has fallen from the lips of 
a member from South Carolina. He denounced 
the correspondence between the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Witmot] and the G-oclente 
Yrom fndiana (Mr. Brown] as disgraceful to the 
Free Soil party. Iam a Free Soil member of this 
House; and I ask if the nents only of the 
ordinance of °87 have a right to interrogate candi- 
dates about their opinions upon the slavery ques- 

:ntleman knows, and the Wess 


cal friends ? S 
{[Mr. Wisrnrop explained, by saying that it 


Ways and 
of one party and three of the other, for the pur- 
pose of tnedrie action on Executive measures, 
while the other committees are divided, five to 
four.] : 

Then, sir, I am to understand that it is the 
usage to appoint the Executive Committees, as 
they are sometimes called, for action, and the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to prevent 
action. : 

From the remarks which have fallen from me, 
in which I have reluctantly referred to the action 
of the last Congress, I trust no one will for a 
moment suppose that I harbor any unfriendly 
feeling towards my colleague. Representing, as 
he does, in part, the State of Massachusetts, I 
would gladly give him my vote for the Chair of 
this House, did not my views of the duties of that 
Chair differ from his own. But with the light of 
the experience of the past, and in view of the im- 


tion? That ger , and. ce of the Committees on the Territories and 
knows, that when he and his friends ind the District of Columbia, I must have some assu- 
hae the member from Indiana yeste rance, from the ex m at some time of the 











opinions of the candidate, regarding the continu- 
ante of the slave e vate Som Ig as well as 
the extension of slavery into the Territories, be- 
fore T can be justified in giving him my vote.’ T 


sylvania, it was assertet 
had, in ‘some form, pled 


was the usage to constitute the Committees of 
"aekhe and of Foreign Affairs of six | majority of four totes. 


torily ordered by the House forthwith to report a | 


|ions with Mr. Paurrey, nevertheless, magnani- || 
| mously assisted in elevating my colleague to the || 
The || 
| Committee on the Territories withheld all action 

| for the restriction of slavery until it was peremp- || 
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A gentleman from the Democratic side of the || 
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country from all such scenes as we have witnessed 


this da 


For the purpose of showing to the world that 
ou just! appreciate the speeches to which we 
ave listened with so’ much pain, come together, 
for once, if you must again part,and elect a Speak- 
er known to be in favor of the restriction of slavery. 
Why should you notdo it? You are divided into 
parties, called Whig and Democratic. It is an 
artificial division of the present day, not founded 
on any distinctive spon. I defy any man, on 
either side of this House, to tell me on what sub- 
ject you are divided, according to your party names 
—be it tariff, bank, subtreasury, internal improve- 
ments, or anything else, Let any man trace, if 
he can, the line of demarkation, on either side of 
which the two parties may be ranged. But there 
is a principle which divides the whole House into 
two, and but two parties. Act upon that principle, 
and an organization may be at once effected, which 
shall give security to freedom, establish the pros- 
perity of the nation, and advance the cause of 
justice and humanity. 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
December 27, 1849; 


On the motion of Mr. Sacxert, to amend the rules 
so as to elect certain Committees by vote of the 
House. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said, he had noticed that 
through a portion of the Administration press of 
the North the Free Soilers of this body were 
charged with electing the present Speaker. He 
desired to say to the House and to the country, 
that the present occupant of the chair held his office 
as a necessary result of the plurality cule. That 
rule had been forced upon us by the Whig party, 
aided by some small portion of the members from 


the Chair did not report in conformity with the || the other side of the House. He thought ever 
sentiments entertained by the Chair and its politi- | 


reflecting mind must have foreseen this result. If 
the Free Soilers had separated, and each united 
with the party to which he had been formerly at- 
tached, it was clear that the Democrats would have 
There were in the 
House one hundred and sixteen members who had 
been elected by aid of Democratic votes; while 
only one hundred and fourteen had been elected by 
aid of Whig votes. Two of these were absent, 
leaving but one hundred and twelve membera now 
resent who had come here by aid of the Whigs, 
ith these facts before us, (said he,) I could not 
suppose that any one could mistake the effect of 
electing a Speaker by a plurality of votes. 
Mr. WHITE inquired if there was any other 
way to organize the House? Nae 
Mr. GIDDINGS. The Whig party had it in 
their power at any time to elect the pendemeg 
from Pennsylvania on the other side of the House, 
(Mr. Srrone.] This matter was so plain that no 
man could doubt it. If the question of freedom in 
the Territories had been regarded as an object by 
the Whigs, they could, at any hour after the first 
ballot, have secured it by voting for any proviso 
Democrat. In doing so, they might have selected 
the gentleman to whom I have alluded, [Mr, 
Srrone,] who is believed to be in favor of modify- 
ing the tariff and of and river improvements; 
or they might have elected my Free-Soil friend from 
New York, {Mr. Pagston Kuvo;] or my friend 


from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wiemor;] or my col- 
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league from the Huron district, {[Mr. Roor.] Bad | 
the Whigs voted for any one of those gentlemen | 
would have elected him at any ballot. Free 


the 
Soilers had intended to be liberal and just. They || 


had voted for my Whig friend from Pennsylvania, | 
{[Mr. Tuapoeus Srevens,| a man recognized as a 
Whig, but one who had no hesitation in avowing 
his attachment to freedom. Had the Whig party | 
voted for him, he might have been elected at any 
time. In short, sir, had the Whigs united on any | 


man who was unconditionally committed to the | 


cause of free soil and of humanity, even if aWhig, | 
he would have been elected. They were informed | 
of these facts by Free Soilers, at different times 
daring the ballotings; but they adhered pertina- | 
ciously to their caucus nominee. They appeared 
determined to stand or fall with him. They would | 
go for no other candidate. Indeed, it appeared to | 
me that they intended to elect him or a slavehold- | 
ine Democrat. All were conscious that the Free- 
Soil vote would be given for any candidate of 
either party who stood publicly pledged to the | 
Wilmot proviso, so soon as their vote would effect | 
his election. I could, therefore, see no other ob- 
ject in a proposition to unite Whigs and Demo- | 
crats on some new plan for electing a Speaker, | 
than to avoid the election of a man committed to | 
freedom in the Territories. This conviction was 
so strongly impressed on my own mind, that I 
called the attention of the House to it on the morn- 
ing of the 20th instant, as plainly as I could under 
the gag resolution then in force, by the interroga- 
tories propounded to the gentleman from Massa- | 
chusetts, [Mr. Asnmun. } 
But the vote of a plurality of this body would, | 
under the Constitution, confer no right whatever | 
to the office of Speaker. 
stood by the House. The vote merely operated as | 
a nomination, while the election was-made by | 
adopting the resolution of the gentleman from | 
North Carolina, (Mr. Stanty.] ‘That resolution | 
reads as follows: 
“ Resolved, That the Hon. Howell Cobb, a Representative | 


from the State of Georgia, ue, and he 18 hereby declared duly 
elected Speaker of this House for the thirty-first Congress.” 


This resolution gave him the office, constituted 
him Speaker. Without it, he would have had no 
claim to the Speakership. This was adopted and | 
the Speaker elected by the united vote of nearly 


the entire Whig and Democratic parties, and was | 


clearly a part of the original agreement by which 
the plurality rule was adopted. The Whig press | 
now turn round and charge Free-Soilers with 
electing the present Speaker. 

Mr. SCHENCK inquired if Mr. Groprvas had 
not an opportunity of choosing between the pres- 
ent Speaker and a Whig jcommitted to the pro- 


vise? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Certainly; I did so when I 
voted for the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Srevens d | 

Mr. SCHENCK inquired if his colleague did 
not have the opportunity of choosing between the 
Whig nominee and the gentleman lected? "1 

Mr. GIDDINGS., 
has pressed that question upon me. I had not in- 
tended to make any personal allusions to the hon- 
erable gentleman who filled the Speaker’s chair 
during the last Congress, [Mr. Winturop.] It is 
known to the House and to. the country, that on 
the assembling of the last Congress two honorable | 
gentlemen, who had acted with the Whig party, | 
together with myself, refused to vote for the gen- | 
tleman at that time nominated by the Whigs. A 
Jearned and honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Patrrey,] with my entire approbation, 
propounded to the candidate interrogatories as to 
the manner in which he would, if elected, consti- 
tute certain commiftees to whom petitions in regard 
to the slave trade and slavery are, by the rules of | 


{ regret that my colleague | 


the House, committed. The gentleman refused to 
inform us; but referred to his past acts and votes, 
froin which we were to judge of his future course. 
These were not satisfactory, however, and we re- 
fused to vote for him. My colleague now inquires 
if I did not know that that same gentleman was in 
favor of the proviso? I answer, I do not know 
any such thing—how cold I know it? He refused 
to declare his sentiments. Why did he withhold 
them from the public? Every man is aware that 
he did so in order to obtain votes from members 


who would not sustain him if his opinions were 
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|| report such a bill. 


|| barbarian spectacle. 


|| tees which exerted a political influence ? 


known. While 1 felt no disposition to defraud 
others, I had no desire to be made a dupe myself, 
I therefore could not vote forhim. His public acts 
do not show him in favor of the proviso. The 
Committee on Territories selected by him, refused 
to report a bill excluding slavery from California 
until aL ordered by the House. 

Mr. ROCKWELL asked if the gentleman in- 


tended to say that the Committee on Territories || 


refused to report such a bill? 
Mr. GIDDINGS. I will say they neglected to 


propriate than to say they refused to report it. 
The Committee on the District of Columbia, 
during the late Congress, appeared to have been 
arranged in such manner as studiously to pro- 
tect that infamous commerce in human flesh now 
carried on in this city. That committee had 
before them thousands of petitions from the North, 
praying the abolition of the slave trade. They had 
witnessed the heartrending scenes which trans- 
pired on our principal avenue in May, 1848, 
when that slave dealer, Hope H. Slatter, with his 


(| mournful procession of fiftv-two fathers and moth- 


ers and children marched through that court street 
of our city, on their way to graves in the far 
South. I cannot say that the then Speaker and 
the committees which he had arranged, were per- 
| sonally present and witnessed that worse than 
But if they were not eye- 
witnesses of that revolting scene, they knew all the 


|| facts, and“understood its true character. Yet not all 


these considerations, aided by the voice of north- 


| ern philanthropy, enforced by thousands of peti- 


tions, could extort from these committees a report 


0 | against the slave trade, or even a reproof of that 
This was well under- |' 


traffic. 

But it may be urged that the Speaker was igno- 
rant of the views of the gentlemen whom he had 
placed on these committees. Did he mistake 
the character of those whom he placed on commit- 
Not at 


all. The character of every anti-slavery man in 


|| this body was as well known as was that of 
|| Whigs or of Democrats. 


No excuse of this kind 
could 
when he again arranged those committees. He 
then knew the character of every member. Their 
sentiments were on record, and he could not have 
mistaken the viewsofanyone. Nearly all of the 

/same members were a second time placed on 
these committees; and the slave trade was again 
upheld and protected by them. The petitions of 
the whole North were again suppressed; and there 
those committees st between us~and those 
who deal in human flesh—who commit crimes at 
which humanity shudders. Those crimes were 
protected; and those who perpetrated them were 

| encouraged by committees placed’ there by a 
Speaker elected by a party with whom I had once 
felt proud to act. 

Now, sir, the same gentleman was at this session 
again presented as a candidate, and Free Soilers 
were asked to vote for him—to sanction the ar- 

| rangement of those committees, and to approve 

| the slave trade, with its Heaven-daring iniquities. 
| We were called on to choose between him and 
the gentleman who now occupies the chair. 
| God forbid that I should choose between them. 
| I speak with proper respect for both those gen- 
| tlemen: they look upon these things in a different 
light. I speak of the character in which the 
| slave trade presents itself to my view. I do not 
| believe that a member on this floor, or a person in 
| the whole country, has for a moment believed that 
I could be made to vote for either of those gentle- 
men—that I could be constrained by any circum- 
| stance to lend the sanction of iny vote to any one 
| who exerts his official influence to maintain this 
| execrable commerce in human flesh. Yet one thing 


| 
} 


is certain, the present Speaker can do no worse 
than the last; he may do better. 
I regret, sir, that my colleague felt it his duty to 
| press me into this explanation, which I was desi- 
roas of avoiding. [now speak tothecountry. The 
pedple of my ae understand this nett) ~ 
ings were all pressed against me ing m 
letlos, An appeal was then mate to iny canetle 
vents. I was charged with refusing my support 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, I left the 
district early in the canvass, and did not return 


Hunker-Democrats united for the purpose of de. 


Probably that term is more ap- |) 





pore ny apply to him at the second session, | 
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feating me. But my constituents approved 

course; they sent me back by a majority of some 
| thousands, with the expectation that I would main. 

tain my position. To them and to the country | 

stood pledged to vote for no man to the office of 
| Speaker who lends his influence to support the 
slave trade. 

(Mr. Wivtnror, Mr. Rockwett, and My. 
| Scuencx followed Mr. Gropies, in opposition to 
| the views he had expressed.]} 
| Mr. GIDDINGS, having again obtained the 
| floor, said that no gentleman regretted the present 
| discussion more than himself;and the House would 
| bear him witness that he had been forced into jt, 

I came here, said he, intending to discharge my 
| duties in a quiet, unpretending manner; but when 
| saw myself assailed through the leading Taylor 
| papers of the North, I felt ita duty to say a few 
words in vindication of my own'course. On this 
| floor I have been assailed because I dared to vote 
| for such man to the office of Speaker as my judg- 
| ment-and my conscience dictated. In short, it 
' has come to this, that gentlemen in this Hall un- 
dertake to say who I shall vote for, and who! 
shall vote against. Now, I was sent here to act 
| according to the dictates of my own judgment, | 
| came here with no expectation or intention to look 
to any man, or to any number of men, for in- 
struction as to the candidate for whom I[ should 
| cast my vote. While I was previously on the 
floor, I stated some of the reasons why I refused 
'to vote for the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{[Mr. Winturor.] This was done in the most 
‘general terms possible, in order to avoid a conflict 
with that gentleman. But he, in reply, has seen 
fit to refer back to the commencement of the last 
Congress, and to allude to further objections which 
I made to him as a candidate for Speaker at that 
time. The gentleman having referred to my pub- 
lished vindication, with some warmth of feeling 
pronounced a statement whiclt I then made to be 
false. The language is rather unusual for this 
Hall. It was used under very evident excitement. 
But it is my duty to reply to it dispassionately. 
Sir, during the Presidential campaign of 1844, the 
whole Whig party denounced and execrated the 
Mexican war. None did this with more zeal or 
more sincerity than myself. ‘The gentleman from 
Massachusetts also denounced it. I supposed him 
and other Whigs to be sincere and honest in their 
denurciations; But when the question came before 
us in 1846, that gentleman changed his position 
‘and voted for the war. 

Mr. WINTHROP. Does the gentleman say 
that I voted for the war? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. | intend to say that the gen- 
tleman did vote for the war—for the bill declaring 
war. It was this change of position on that mo- 
mentous question which constituted one of my ob- 
jections to him as Speaker in 1847. 

Mr. WINTHROP. I deny that I ever changed 
my position. 

r. GIDDINGS. This constituted but one of 
my objections. At that time, as at the recent elec- 
tion, I felt bound to obey the dictates of my own 
judgment, and voted for another gentleman. For 
thus daring to think for myself—for not permit- 
ting a Whig caucus to think for me, to dictate my 
course of action, | was denounced by the Taylor 
papers of that day as an apostate from the Whig 
party. The paeer most warmly in support of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts were loudest in 
their attacks on me. I thought Prone to publish 
a vindication of my vote. In it I stated distinctly 
the change of that popgeene’s position in regard 
to the war, as one of the objections which I had to 
his election. It was this tergiversation to which I 
stood opposed. In writing out my vindication, 
stated the fact that he-had voted for the war, and in 
a Whig caucus had proposed that the party should 
vote for it. The fact that he thus voted is placed 
upon the Journal of the House. No effort can 

, No time can erase it. There it stands, 
rill} in forever, conclusive and in- 
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solemn evidence that he ap- 
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to Mexico. Neither he nor his friends ever have | tion that the committee reported such bill is entirely i may live in Virginia. But if he holds chat one 
or ever will deny these solemn truths which appear unfounded. portion of our people are the legitimate property 
on record. Bat admitting all these, he attempts | The gentleman from Massachusetts, on my left, | of another, | would not trust him, though he live 
to evade their force by saying that, although he | (Mr. Rocxwext,] thinks I was not authorized to | ina free State. Were | to adopt the latitude of a 
yoted for the war, he did not recommend in caucus || impute neglect to the Committee on Territories, in || man’s residence as the test of his qualifications, I 
that others should vote for it. He thus attempts | reporting a bill for organizing a territorial govern- | should not have objected to the Whig candidate 
to leave the substance, for the purpose of contend- || ment in California. Our treaty with Mexico, by || for Speaker. 

ing about the shadow. If it were right for him to || which that Territory was obtained, bears date on | My colleague says the gentleman from Massa- 
yote for the war} it could not have been wrong || the 2d February, 1848. It stipulated, on the part || chusetts had, some years since, offered the proviso 
for him to advise others to do so: yet this collater- || of this Government, for the protection of the peo- || excluding slavery as an amendment to the Oregon 
al fact is not a matter of record. I stated it from || ple of the territory ceded, and their admission to all || bill. That is quite true. But men change their 
positive knowiedge, from what I knew, He de- |! the rights of citizens of the United States. It was | opinions. I ask my colleague and the country, why 
nies it, and says itis false. He may, and undoubt- || officially prociaimed on the 4th July, 1848. From | did the gentleman hesitate to avow his adherence 
edly has, forgotten it. The Hon. E. D. Curver, || that moment, delay could not be justified. [ can || to that proviso? If he really held to it and intend- 
in a letter published at the time, relates ajl the '| find no excuse for the committee's neglecting to || ed to carry it out, why has he refused to say so at 
facts to which I alluded in my vindication. Yet || report a bill another week. The gentleman, in his | this session i—why refuse to say sonow! The 
he does not hesitate at this time to pronounce the || speech, referred only to the last session. He at- || very fact twat he remains silent on the subject 
statements of myself and of Mr. Cutver both false. | tempted no excuse for the delay from the 4th of || that he refases to avow his sentiments, satisfies 
But this point on which he attempts to make up || July up to the 14th of August, when Congress | me that I ought not to have voted for him. 

an issue, is merely collateral to the important fact || adjourned. Here, sir, was ample time to have re- | My colleague bas misrepresented me in saying 
that he changed his position in sc!stion to the war. | ported and passed a bill organizing governments || that l anand that the House of Representatives 
] repeat, that fact is indisputable; it is on record. || in California and in New Mexico. But no move- || should come to me, ornotbe organized. 1,in com- 
To that record the country will hold the gentleman. | ment on the subject took place in that committee; || mon with all Free Soilers, have asked them. to sup- 
He cannot escape through an immaterial issue. || nor am I aware that any other reason for such || port certain great and important principles. We 
No chicanery af special pleading can relieve him || inaction has ever been assigned, except that a || demanded that they should recognize the “ self- 
from the charge of voting for the war, and of sus- || southern candidate for President had been nomi- || evident truths’? on which this Government was 
taining it after he and his party had denounced | nated, and that the party had adopted the policy || founded. We desired the House to acknowledge 
and execrated it. But, sir, 1 had no intention of || of inaction and delay on all matters touching | the fundamental axiom ‘that governments are 




















- referring to this matter. The gentleman has dragged | slavery. | therefore appeal to the good sense of the || constituted for the purpose of securing all men in 


me into this part of the debate, and I am con- || House and of the country, whether I was not fully | the enjoyment of their inalienable rights.’? The 
strained to meet him. It gives me no pleasure thus || justified in imputing neglect to that committee. Free-Soil party stand on this doctrine. From it 
to refer to his past political course. My objections | When we reassembled in December, the public | I trust in God they will never depart. I hope 
rested in my own breast, and would never have || mind had become dissatisfied with the silence of | and believe they will never vote for any man who 
appeared before the public but for the attacks made || this body in regard to those Territories. It is || refuses to acknowledge these fundamental, these 
upon me by him and his friends. | quite certain that the public regarded the delay as | essential elements of our Government. I[ take 

The gentleman says that the member from Ten- || unreasonable. Notwithstanding the delay at the | this opportunity of saying to my colleague, that 
nessee [Mr. Jounson] has assailed him because he || former session, the same committee were reap- | while the Whig party denies these doctrines, or 
was opposed to the interests of slavery, and that || pointed on the 7th December, instead of the 10th, | refuses to recognize them, I cannot and will not 





he will leave that gentleman’s speech and mine to || as the gentleman represented. support it. 

answer each other. Unfortunately for the gentle- || Mr. ROCKWELL, (in his seat.) That is cor- Jy colleague has represented my objections to 
man from Massachusetts, the gentleman from Ten- || rect. the gentleman from Massachusetts as based solely 
nessee said nothing opposed to whatI have ad-|| Mr. G. After this reappointment, six days | on his opposition tothe Wilmot proviso, I surely 
vanced; nor have | Cit ouathiag opposed to what || more elapsed, when my colleague introduced his | had given him no cause for such an assertion. My 


he has asserted. His charges stand independentof | resolution, peremptorily ordering the committee | objections were based upon the whole political 
mine, and mine have no relation to his. How, then, |, to report such bill, It was reported on the 20th; character of that gentleman. I refer to his cele- 
they are to answer each other appears not very’|| but was suffered to take its place on the calendar _ brated toast at Faneuil Hall, on the 4th July, 1845, 
obvious to my comprehension. || of business. No attempt was put forth to make it | in favor of Texas; I refer to his motion ata Whig 
The gentleman from Massachusetts says that || the special order for a day certain. There, sir, it | convention in Massachusetts, in 1847, to lay on 
the Committee on the District of Columbia re- || lay, until the 15th January, when the gentleman || the table the resolution of his late colleague, (Mr. 
ported a bill toabolish the slave trade in this Dis- | from Massachusetts, {[Mr. Rocxwet,) not the | Patrrey,] pledging the Whigs of that State to op- 
trict. The assertion is not sustained by the record. || chairman of the committee, moved to make it the 1 pose any candidate for the Presidency who was in 
No such bill was reported. The bill to which I || special order for the 22d of that month. When | favor of extending slavery; to the various demon- 
presume the gentleman refers is entitled ‘A bill |; this latter day arrived it was again postponed, on || strations of his party; to the remarks of his col- 
to prohibit the introducing of slaves within the || motion of a southern member, until the 30th, and || league—(who, I presume, spoke his sentimenta)— 
District of Columbia as merchandise, or for salc, | finally it passed the House on the 27th February, || at the Whig caucus in this city, on the Saturday 
or hire.”” It does not even allude to the slave | and was thus sent to the Senate four days before | evening previous tothe present session, “ that the 
trade carried on within this District. It has no || the close of Congress. The question of neglect || Wilmot proviso constituted no part of the Whig 
reference to your slave auctions; to your slave || [ submit to the consideration of all candid men. | policy.” 
prisons; to your slave dealers; to the transportation || It may not attach to the gentleman on my |; Mr.ASHMUN. To whom does the gentleman 
of the slaves of this Digtrict to southern graves. || right, [Mr. Rocxwext,] but it must attach to the | allude? _ > 
Sir, the history of that bill was this: After the || majority of the committee* Now, sir, after the || Mr.GIDDINGS. To the gentleman now ad- 
resolution of the gentleman from New York (Mr. || long delay of this committee to move on the ques- | dressing me. 
Gort] was defeated, there was some excitement || tion during the first session of the late Congress, || Mr. ASHMUN. | did not use such language. 
here and in the country as to the manner in which || at a time when the public mind had become ex- | Mr. GIDDINGS. Gentlemen have all seen the 
the slave trade had been upheld. The friends of || cited by this extraordinary delay, it would appear | remarks to which I refer, I believe he said that 
the Administration appeared to feel the pressure of || shat the Speaker might have found members here, | the Whigs of Massachusetts, or the people of Mas- 
public sentiment. The Common Council of this || Who, if placed on the committee, would have acted || sachusetis, made no such test. 
city adopted resolutions desiring Congress to pass || promptly and efficiently. If he had been anxious | I have already mentidned the change of that 
a law prohibiting the bringing of slaves to || for the success of the measure, would he not have | gentleman’s position in relation to the Mexican 
this District for sale. This was presented to || placed the power to act in the hands of men who | war, and to the arrangement of the Committees on 
the House, and referred to the Committee on the || were ready to exert themselves in favor of the | the Judiciary, the District of Columbia, and the 
District of Columbia, They reported such a bill |! measure? || Territories. I go further: I object to that gentle- 
on the 31st January. It merely prohibited the | I will now reply to some of the remarks of my | man on account of his having sustained for Presi- 
bringing of slaves from the surrounding coun colleague from the Dayton district,[Mr.Scnencx.} | dent a man whose education, interest, associations, 
to this city for sale or hiré. Those slaves could be || That gentleman, in his defence of the Whig can- _ and prejudices are opposed to freedom. The effect 
sold at any other place It simply refused to their || didate for Speaker, was pleased to say, that the | of the election of General Taylor upon the Whig 
owners the benefit of this market. All within the || gentleman who filled the Speaker’s chair in the last i party, has been most marked. My colleague has 
District were left as they had been—subject to be ngregs, (Mr. Wixturor,]| placed on the Com- || referred to the candidate of that ey for eae 
sold and carried south. Had the bill passed, it || mittee upon the District of Columbia five members || and says he would support any Whig who had 
would not have prevented the sale of a single slave, || from the free and four from the slave States. Now, || been regularly nominated by them. 1 could not 
either here or elsewhere. It was a “device,” a || my colleague should understand that I have roa go so far. While that party adhered to the funda- 
“* get off,” an apology for doing nothing. Nor did || jected to the locationof no man. A slaveholder | mental principles of human liberty, it was my 
the fraud end there, committee who re- || in Ohio is just as e ionable as he would be if || pride and my pleasure to act with it. It gives 
ported did not attempt to pass it. They reported | he were from a slave . Six members of that | me no satisfaction to expose their abandonment of 
it to the House. That was the last that was heard | committee were to be slaveholders, || former doctrines. But my colleague has referred 
from it. It went to the tomb of thn Capulets. To || al h ¢wo of them [Mr. Epwarps of Ohio, and | to the party in amanner which leaves me no choice. 
me, (and I think to all reflecting coat ie trans- | Mr. Ficxus of Iilinois,} resided in free States. | [ will refer to oneins’ance as illustrating the change 
action bears upon its face jusive evidence of an || Our objections are to the sentiments, to the prin- | of penne by the Whig party of the North: 
intention to deceive the public. I felt some degree || ciples, the doctrines of those who composed that | n the 2ist December, 1847, | myself intro~ 
of surprise ee nenee® referred || committee. If a man adheres to the “self-evident || duced to this body a petition from the people of 
to a8 a bill to abolish the slave trade now carried || truth that all men are created equal,’’ he would be |, this District, praying the abolition of the slave 
onhere. It contains no allusion to it. The asser- || a suitable member of that committee, although he | trade; and moved its reference to the Committee 
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on the District of Columbia, with instructions to H Is not this slave trade a ‘ r 


The Rights and Duties of Representativee—Mr. Giddings. 


eee 


eproach to our cowntry?”’ 


* report a: bill in accordance with the prayer of the || Does my colleague doubt it? I am sure he does 


petition. A motion was made to lay my pre 
siticn on the table. The object of the motion 
appeared to be to silence all agitation on the 
subject. The Whig party of the North voted 
against the motion, without a single exception. 
The vote was such as did them credit. It was 
such as I expected from them. Now mark 
the change! Precisely one year subsequently— 
that is, on the 2st mber, 1848—my friend 
from New York, on my right, {Mr. Gorr,] intro- 
duced his resolution instructing the same commit- 
tee to report a bill for the same purpose. Gen- 
tlemen then voted agreeably to the righteous im- 
pulses of their hearts. There was no time for 
party drill, or to bring the power of party dis- 
cipline to bear upon members. The resolution 
was carried by a majority of eleven votes. A 
motion was :aade, however, to reconsider the 
vote adopting the resolution. This motion came 
up six 4> subsequently. A motion was then 
made to lay 

the table. On this vote the friends of human- 
ity rallied, as they thought it the most favor- 
able point on which to concentrate their whole 
power. If that motion had been carried, it 
would have left the resolution in full force, and a 


bill for abolishing that ‘*execrable commerce” | 


would have come fairly before us. We therefore 
believed that every member whose heart beat for 
freedom, who really abhorred the traffic in men, 
would vote with us on that occasion. But, sir, 


to our disappointment and dismay, twenty-six |! 
ay y y 


northern Whigs voted — laying the propo- 
sition to reconsider on t 

in mankind. Thus, sir, in the short space of 
one year and six days, a majority of the north- 
ern Whigs then voting, faced to the right about, 
changed their position, and lent their influence 
to sustain the slave trade. 
front? this undignified tergiversation? Because 
General Taylor had been elected President. He 
was a siaveholder, and depended on the slave trade 
to supply his plantations with laborers. 
demn that treffic would be to condemn him; to 


uphold that commerce would be to propitiate his | 


favor. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, a word in your ear. 
My colleague, who has just addressed us with so 
much eloquence, who has referred to my humble 
self with so much severity, [Mr. Scuenck,} was 
one who thus suddenly tu a political somerset 
in favor of the slave trade. 

Mr. SCHENCK (interposing) said he was ab- 
sent when the resolution was adopted. That when 
the vote was taken upon laying the proposition to 
reconsider on the tab 
desirous of striking out the preamble which was 
atfensive to the South. : 

Mr, GIDDINGS resumed. My colleague says 


he was opposed to the preamble; that it was | 


offensive to the South. as there anything in it 


that was not strictly true? I hope he does not re- | 


truth offensive! That preamble is before me. 
ts language is as follows: 

‘* Whereas the traffic now prosecuted in this metropolis 
of the republic in human beings, as chattels, is contrary to 
natural justice and to the fundamental principles of our polit- 
ici! syerem, and is notoriousiy a reproach to our country 
thronghont Christendom, and a serious hindrance to the 
je 7 of republican liberty among the nations of the 
earth.’ 

To language thus true, thus a ropriate, my 
colleague objects. Why so? On what are his ob- 
jections founded? Is not the slave trade “ opposed 
to natural justice?”’ Is it not unjust to sell a man? 
—to degrade and brutalize him tear his chil- 
dren from him and sell them like brutes ?—to dis- 
pose of his wife at auctiow? Was my colleague 
afraid to speak these solemn truths in the face of 
the South? Again: is not this commerce in our 
i to the fundamental princi 
of’ eur political system ?’’ tes 


- Our Government is based upon the self-evident 


truth * that all men are created and are en- 
to i hb 
ebape arsine 
their li 
market-place—to 


Sipe sounly op- 
posed to the spirit of our institutions. 


Again, sir: 


|| Here, is far more guilt 
Hi 








e table: thereby lending | 
their influence in favor of that disgraceful traffic | 


To con- | 








le, he opposed it, as he was | 





not. e as a nation have set the seal of our own 
condemnation upon it. We regard the slave dealer 
who pursues his vocation on the eastern shore of 
the Atlantic as a pirate. Our laws pronounce him 
such. When taken, he is regarded as an outlaw, 
unfit to associate longet with our race. We hang 
him without mercy, and doom his memory to ex- 
ecration. Yet he is far less guilty than he who 
follows the same vocation in is city. And was 
my colleague afraid to utter such Salas truths, 
lest southern ‘slave dealers should be offended? 
He would hang one man for dealing in slaves, but 
would be cautious and delicate in the language he 
uses towards another. 


it is that of dealing in mankind—of making mer- 
chandise of human flesh. He who deals in slaves 
than he who follows that 


business in Africa. 8 Victims are more enlight- 


a é || ened, and suffer far more than the victims of the 
the proposition to reconsider on 


African slave trade. But, sir, did southern gen- 
tlemen object to this language? From whence 
arose my colleague’s paternal ov of these slave 
dealers? Were southern members here incapable 
of taking care of the rights of the South? I have 
usually found them quite willing rot only to take 
care of themselves, but they are generally disposed 
to take care of the North also. This, sir, is going 
a great way to find an excuse for upholding this 
slave trade. My colleague out-Herods Herod. 
Yet such excuses have passed current for forty 
ears. 

Mr. VINTON interposed. He said when the 

resolution of the gentleman fram New York [Mr. 


| Gorr] was offered, the previous question had been 


called. His colleague [Mr. Gippines] had voted 
for the previous question, by which a motion to 
strike out the preamble was cut off. He had him- 


‘ || self voted to reconsider, in order to strike out the 
Why this change of 


preamble. 

Mr. GIDDINGS resumed. [ am aware, said 
he, that my colleague last up not only voted to re- 
consider the adoption of the resolution, but he had 
also voted against laying the proposition to recon- 
sider on the table. The Journal also shows that 
my colleague moved to postpone the consideration 
of the subject for two weeks. He, too, it seems, 
was desirous of using language of delicacy in ref- 
erence to crimes the most Heaven-daring that ever 
marked the depravity of mankind. Sir, I repeat, 
why did not my able and respected colleagues leave 
these objections to be made by slaveholders? Why 
wére they so fastidious as to the delicacy of lan- 
guage towards those who deal in the bones and 
muscle, the blood and sinews, of their fellow men? 

Mr. SCHENCK desired to explain. 

Mr. GIDDINGS was unwilling to yield the floor 
if the time occupied by his edieligos were to be 
taken from the hour allotted to himself. 

Mr. HILLIARD called Mr. Gippin@s to order. 

The SPEAKER decided Mr. Givpias to be in 
order; and Mr. G. then proceeded. I will, said 
he, bring my remarks to a close at the earliest 
moment consistent with duty. 

When I was interrupted y 
Scnencx] I was speaking of the change of the 
Whig party after the nomination and election of 
General Taylor. I had spoken of the marmer in 
which the resolution of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Gorr] was reconsidered. It was 
then placed on the list of resolutions, where it 
could never more be heard from. That was 
the last of it. Thus, sir, by sheer management 
the subject was given the “go-by.” It was 
thus put at rest, and the slave trade was upheld 
and sustained. More men were purchased, more 
women were obtained, and more children cellected 
for the southern market. It was the first instance 
on the records of the nation in which the Whi 
of the North had showed themselves more serv 
defenders of the slave trade tlian the northern Dem- 
ocrats. But the truth should be spoken though 
the heavens fall. While twenty-six northern 
Whigs thus lent their influence in favor of the 
slave trade, only twenty-three northern Democrats 
united with them in that unenviable exercise of 
political power. “plz 

Bat, + am ae to Jook ‘still ae 
into the policy of the Whi » as Oo 
Sith al olave trade. I will x aay chek SeOne 


my colleague [Mr 


; Why, sir, if there be a) 
crime in the universe for which I would hang men, | 


Ho. OF Reps. 


_men voted to uphold that traffic under the promise 
| or expectation of reward; I have not the record 
evidence on which to base the assertion. Yq 
_ one of those gentlemen who voted thus to protec 
| the slave e [Mr. Smrra of Connecticut] re. 


some reason did not accept it: another [Mr. Pars. 
ton of Virginia] is now a Cabinet officer: another 
| (Mr. Cortamer of Vermont,] who did not vote a 
_ that time either for or against the slave trade, also 
holds a seat in the Executive Cabinet: another 
(Mr. Barrincer of North Carolina) represents 
this nation at the court of Madrid: another [Mr, 
Mansn of Vermont] is our minister to the Grand 
Sultan of Turkey: another (Mr. Cares B. Surry 
of Indiana] is Commissioner of Mexican Claims: 
another [Mr, ALExanper Irvin] is marshal of the 
| western district of Pennsylvania: another [Mr, 
| Epwarps of Ohio] is a general superintendent or 
| Seer. of hospitals in the United States: ang 
| the son-in-law of another [Mr. Vinton of Ohio 
|is chief clerk in the Department of the Inte. 
rior. I repeat, that I cannot say that these 
| offices were conferred as rewards lor the votes 
| given on the occasion referred to; but it is a re. 
| markable coincidence that not one of those genile- 
men who opposed the slave trade on that import. 
ant. vote has, so far as my information extends, 
received any favor whatever from the Executive, 
Had the same thing occurred under a Democratic 
administration, I should at once have characterized 
| itas ‘a bargain and sale;”’ and I think every Whig 
would have sustained me in the charge. Yet now 
1 am told that [ ought to have voted for the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, for the reason that hie 
belonged to the “ Whig party.” 

Names, sir, have little weight with me. Why, 
sir, is it less wicked, less criminal for the 
Whig party to sustain the slave trade than 
it is for the Democratic party? One thing 
stands recorded upon the history of the pasi 
two years: the slave trade has been sustained, 
protected, and upheld in this District, during that 

eriod, while the Whigs held a majority in this 
Hall. Sir, all our movements to put 1t down have 
been baffled and defeated. All attempts to relieve 
our fellow-men here from crimes at which human- 
ity revolts have been thwarted. These facts stand 
written, as it were, in characters of “lurid light” 
upon our country’s history. They are known 
and read of all men. Yet, sir, I am told that 
|| Free Soilers—men who hate oppression and detest 
crime—are bound to come up to the aid of those 
who sustain these transcendent iniquities. 

Most of the old members will recollect a colored 
man who for some years waited in the refectory 
below us. On the week previous to our assembling 
here, as report says, he became alarmed at the idea 
of being sold south, and attempted to make his 
escape. The bloodhounds were soon upon his 
track. He was captured, and as he looked with 
certainty upon the fate that awaited him, he 
drew a knife from his pocket and cut his own 
throat, in the presence of his captors. He, sir, 
appealed directly to the God of Justice against this 
traffic, which for the last two years has been up- 
held by the Whig party of this House. © These 
suicides are common. Even mothers have been 
known to murder their own children to save them 
from the tortures of this traffic. The blood of 
these people stains our garments. It is dripping 
from our hands. Yet we fear to speak forth 
the language of truth. We vote against resolu- 
tions for preventing these crimes, unless they are 
couched in delicate : Yea, we are told 
that we must choose between men who carefully 
‘arrange the committees of pais Hoey 80 as 19 pro- 
tect these crimes. I deny that such obl tion 
rests on us. T mean no injustice to any gentle- 
man, when I assure you, that I would be as willing 
to go down to the corner of Seventh street and 
Delaware avenue, and 


select the slave-dealer who 
Gpeaker over that piratical establishment for & 
mat who sustains 


, as I would vote for any 
tains him in his hated vocation. 
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vote; nor can | permit others to stifle the voice of 
my own conscience, bind mein the traces of party, 
and whip me into an indirect maintenance of 
crimes abhorrent to my nature. 

By reading the remarks of Mr. Wendall Phillips, 
of Boston, my colleague has attempted to show that 
Free Soilers are in favor of a dissolution of the 
Union. Heseems to have brought the paper con- 
taining those remarks to the House, ready folded 
and marked for the occasion; from which I judge 
that these attacks were preconcerted , conned before- 
hand, and manafactured to order. My colleague 
could not have been ignorant that Mr. Phillips, as 
well as himself, is opposed entirely to the Free 


to represent that gentleman asa Free Soiler. Such 
insincerity detracts from the force of my colleague’s 
arcument. He would never have had recourse to 
misrepresentation while he could find truth to sus- 
But he intimates that there is 
danger of dissolution of the Union, from the stead 
firmness with which Free Soilers press their princi- 
ples. This has been the stereotyped argument for 
thirty years. It is a species of mock-thuader, too 
well understood to effectany harm. It has ceased to 
frighten the nervous misses at our boarding schools. 
It has become the jest of our schoolboys. Why, 
sir, does my colleague meet us on our principles and 
say that weare wrong? Notatall. He even pro- 
fesses to outdo us in the support of our doctrines: 
to go beyond us in the maintenance of our princi- 
ples: then he turns suddenly round in the same 
speech and tells us that we shall produce a disso- 
lution of the Union. Would he urge us to sur- 
render our rights and the rights of humanity—per 
mit the Constitution to be trampled upon, its 
essential elements subverted, in order to prevent 
southern slaveholders from seceding from the 
Union? He will not dothat. His patriotism, h' 
independence will revolt at such a proposition 
Does he not know that a dissolation of the Union 
would be the death of slavery? Why, sir, every 
intelligent man must be aware that when northern 
freemen cease to uphold that institution, its death 
will be inevitable. Southern men understand this 
subject: they will be the last to seek a dissolution 
of our Federal Union. When I see the condemned 
culprit standing upon the.gallows, with the ro 
about his neck and fastened over his head, coolly 
kick from under him the platform on which he 
stands, and thus sever his union with the world in 
which he has lived, with the atmosphere which he 
has breathed, 1 may then be made to believe that 
southern men will dissolve their connection with 
the northern States. 

My colleague has commented with some free- 
dom on the vote which I and some of my friends 
fr for the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brown.) 

heard this lecture, I trust, with becoming meek- 
ness. *'T'o his own master’’ each of us “ must 
stand or fall.” YetI am quite willing that my 
colleague should show to me this kind of pater- 
nal supervision. Free Soilers, sir, were deter- 
mined to vote for no man who would so arrange 
the committees of this House as to sustain the slave 
trade. When the gentleman from Indiana became 
& prominent candidate, my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Witmor] propounded~to him inter- 
rogatories on this subject. The gentleman from 
Indiana answered promptly and distinctly. He 
did not hesitate to place his solemn pledge to free- 
dom on record, so that the whole world might see 
and read it. On the faith of that pledge I voted for 
him cheerfully. I had no fears that he would vio- 
late it; I had no suspicion that he would prove 
recreant to his faith, thus solemnly plighted. How 
was it with my colleague? Did he vote for a can- 
didate thus pledged? No, sir. He had no such 
assurance on which to rely. But intimations are 
banded through the public press, that the gentleman 
from Indiana would not have redeemed pledge. 
Gentlemen have no right to assume that such vio- 
lation would have followed his election. We were 
told that he served a long time cretary of the 









Soil party: { thought it uncandid, therefore, in him 
| 
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feared that he would || the past acts and votes of their candidates. Those 
prove true to freedom. ey who had the slave || acts and votes satisfied both; they read to suit each; 
interest in their keeping, believed that he would || and each entered upon the balloting with the posi- 
not answer their purpose, and they changed their 
votes to defeat his election. Will my colleague 
say that their fears were unfounded? that they, as 
well as the Free Soilers, were mistaken? 

But my colleague says, the gentleman from Indi- 


they did so because the 


| tive knowledge that either himself or the other 
must eventually be deccived, if they elected their 
| candidate. It was a mutual attempt at fraud—a 
political] lottery—a gambling transaction. Free 
Soilers enter into no such game of chance. They 
ana voted against the proviso in the twenty-eighth || will not unite in that political play of * blind 
Congress. This is true; and so did others who || man’s buff.” 
now vote for it. Men change in thesedays. [have || But, sir, from the commencement of the contest 
already shown how twenty-six northern Whigs || for Speaker, Free-Soilers at all times stood ready 
changed entirely round in the short space of one || to aic in electing the candidate of either party, if 
yearand six days. They changed from the support || such candidate publicly adhered to the Wilmot 
of human rights to the opposite side of that question; || proviso. This intention was made known, prob- 
whereas the gentleman from Indiana, in the space || ably, to every member of this body. The gentle- 
of four pene eee teen the other way. He once op- || man from Indiana, as already stated, boldly and 
posed the proviso: he is now pledged to sustain it. || unreservedly avowed his adherence to that meas- 
But ny colleague says a man must be judged by || ure. [had notany doubt as to his sincerity, With 
his past life. I have shown that the candidate for || these views, I felt constrained, as an honest man, 
whom he voted lent-his official influence to sustain || a8 an ee ge member of this body, to vote 
the slave trade. If my colleague judges that gen- || for him. ith that belief 1 could not have con- 
tleman by his past life, he must himself be in fa- 
vor of that measure. Sir, you may search the 
Journals of this body, but you can never find a 
vote of the gentleman from Indiana so exception- 
able, so hostile to freedom, so opposed to human- 





| scientiously done otherwise. 
But my colleague appears to regard an avowal 
of sentiments as dishonorable. On this point he 
| will permit me to differ from him. I regard the 
| withholding of a candidate’s views as positively 
ity, as that given by those twenty-six Whigs to || dishonest, and therefore dishonorable, Such I 
whom I have referred. Sir, let me know thata|| know to be the prevailing sentiment of northern 
man is right now, and I will forgive and overlook | Ohio. 
his past life. Had the gentleman from Massa-|| For years it has been the practice in this Hail 
chusetts at this session publicly avowed his adher- || for the Adeakis so to arrange the committees hav- 
ence to the proviso, I should have voted for him || ing charge of all petitions relating to slavery, as to 
with great pleasure. I could at once have forgiven suppress them in the several committees to which 
and forgotten the past. That cannot be recalled; || they are referred. Members here from the North 
its errors only can be avoided in future. All || present these petitions; they are respectfully re- 
history and all experience show the absolute ne-|| ferred; they there remain forever unheard of 
cessity of taking men as they now are, instead of | afterwards, The representative, if called on for 
what they have been. Paul was converted sud- || information, replies that he presented the petition; 
denly. Nor was he afraid or ashamed to avow his | that it was referred; “ but that the committee had 
change from evil to that which was right and just neglected their duty in not reporting upon it.” 
And, sit, or. this subject of slavery we have all been |, The constituent denounces the committee as recre- 
silent and supine, while slavery was subverting || ant to freedom; but regards his representative as 
our interests and our constitutional rights. If, | a faithful public servant. Sir, he is not aware 
therefore, the lovers of freedom were to adopt my || that his representative deceives him; that he has 
colleague’s rule of judging men by their past con- || been defrauded by the very man whom he praises, 
duct on these questions, we should condemn all; || The constituent is unconscious that his represent- 
for all have sinned in this respect. My colleague, || ative voted for the Speaker, with the full knowt- 
and iis associates, and their candidate, as,well as | edge and perfect expectation that he would place on 
myself, would all be found wanting if weighed in | those committees a certain class of members for the 
such a balance. || very purpose of suppressing these petitions. He is 
But my colleague objects to any man who gives || ignorant of the fact that their sappression is as 
evidence of a change of mind in regard to slavery. |- really and substantially the act of his representative 
I object to any one who refuses such evidence. || as though such representative had burned the 
It’ is said that the gentleman from Indiana || petition with his own hands. This fraud upon 
pledged himself also to southern gentlemen, If|| the public mind should be exposed. The people 
such were the fact, it was entirely unknown to |, of the North should understand it. When, two 
Free Soilers. It is certain that he refused any || years since, 1 was assailed for refusing to vote 
written pledge tothem. They wrote him, request- ae the gentleman from Massachusetts, and pub- 
ing a pledge in writing. He refused to give it. || lished my vindication, I said to the people of m 
So did the candidate of my colleague, when ad- || district, in the most emphatic language | coul 
dressed in that way. If the objection applies to || command, that their petitions in regard to this 
one, it is equally oprleene to the other. Sir, it || slave trade would be suppressed by the commit- 
was wrong in both. They should have spoken || tees which the Speaker had appointed. 1 foretold 
freely when called on. But Free Soilers knew || the fraud about to be practised upon them. What 
nothing of such refusal by the gentleman from In- | was then prophecy has now become history. Du- 
diana. ‘|| ring the two years of his administration, not one 
Again: It is said by southern members that the | of the many thousand petitions against the slave 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brown]* pointed || trade, sent to those committees, has since been 
them to his past votes and acts for evidence as to | heard from. 
his future course. This was precisely what [ ob-|, Fortwo years, sir, the people of the North have 
jected to on the part of the Whig candidate. He | been defrauded, deceived, and imposed upon. The 
inted northern men to his past acts for proof of his } Constitution of our country has thus been vio- 
uture course, refusing to express his present views. || lated and trampled under foot; andthe voice of 
In that way were both wrong. The one deceived || northern philanthropy has been stifled by the 
the Wurth, the other deceived the South. The very | votes of northern Whigs. Free Soilers were lately 
object of a candidate’s withholding his views, is to | called on to become parties to this deception; to 
deceive some of those whom he expects to tote for | approve this fraud; to unite in theee violations of 
him. There'sits the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. | the Constitution by suppressing the right of peti- 
Dhaest) he is sincerely of the opinion that it is| tion, and to vote for the candidate who has thus 
unconstitutional for Congress to exclude slavery | contributed his official influence to consummate 
from our newly acquired territory. He would not || these infringements upon northern honorand north- 
dare vote for a man who is known to be in favor || ern rights. I regret that the duty of making these 
of such a measure. Here is my colleague who has | exposures has devolved on the humble individual 
just addressed us: he holds that it is uncoristitu-| who addresses you. I wish the task had fallen 
tional to permit slavery to exist in those territo- || upon some one more able wie t to the right- 














ries; nor would he one ‘x mah who entertaifis || eous cause wé advocate, 1 feel, deeply feel, the 
the opposite opinion. Yét, sir, we saw these gen-| manner in which these recorded facts involve the 
tlemen sit here day, voting for the same || Official conduct of gentlemen here. It is true that 
candidate. Each of them, doubtiess, thought he || the country hasa right to know them. Their ae 
was overreaching the other. Each bears he || pression by me would involve a dereliction of duty 
“other to be the dupe. Each had been referred to |! on my part; yet, sir, I feel an extreme reluctance 
* 
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in publishing to the world matters thus involving 
the official acts of my fellow-members. I certainly 
should not have done so at the present time, ex- 
cept for the attacks made upon me. | am assailed 
because | will not unite in these deceptions, these 
frauds, these violations of the Constitution, by 
which oppression and the slave trade are upheld 
and maintained. Sir, I regard governments as con- 
stituted for the high and holy purpose of securing 
the people in the enjoyment of “ life, liberty, and 
happiness.”’ These undying truths were proclaimed 
by our patriot fathers; they were placed on record 
by them. They, sir, were not ashamed nor afraid 
to avow them. I most solemnly, most devoutly, 


cherish and support them. Nor will I at any time || 
sustain for the office of Speaker of this body any || 
man who disbelieves these fundameniai trutlis, or | 


who hesitates to avow them. 


M?. SCHENCK—IN REPLY TO MR. GIDDINGS. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. C. SCHENCK, 
OF OHIO, 
Iw rue Hovse or Representatives, 
December 27, 1849. 
In debate upon a resolution to appoint the Standing 
Committees, and in reply to Mr. GippinGs. 

Mr. SCHENCK said: 

Mr. Sreaxer: It is with much reluctance I rise 
to take any part in this irregular and somewhat 
extraordinary debate. But I feel that, as a northern 
man, and a representative from Ohio, I can no 


longer remain silent. I must endeavor, in a few || 


words, to mark my own position, and the stand | 


take in relation to certain matters, whatever other | 


gentlemen may think proper to do, ~Sir, we have 
been accustomed here for a long time past, and 
more especially of late, and during the exciting 
seenes and discussions of the present session, to 
hear the North daily lectured; the North taunted 
with base subserviency; the North told to * stand 
up and face the music;’’ the representatives from 
the northern States addressed continually by cer- 
tain gentlemen with a tone of assumption,as if they, 
forsooth, were'the only and peculiar champions of 
freedom and of right on this floor. I am tired of 
this offensive and unjustifiable arrogance. If these 
gentlemen, who seem to think themselves called to 
undertake a guardian care of the North, would 
confine themselves to general lectures only, what- 
ever I night think of the bad taste of such pre- 
tensions, | could pass it allby. But when they go 
further, as my colleague (Mr. Groptnes] has done’ 
this morning, and misrepresent to the country the 
positron and course of other members, including 
rayself, | feel that Iam called upon at once to con- 
tradict and repel such misrepresentation. 

Mr. Speaker, before I interrupted my colleague 
{Mr. Gives] with any interrogation as to the 
effect of his own course on the election of the pre- 
siding officer of this body, he had volunteered the 
charge that it was owing to the conduct of the 
northern Whigs of this House that you, sir—a 
southern gentleman and a slaveholder, a Demo- 
crat—now occupy that chair. He had declared 
that if the vet party had put upa candidate 
from the North, known to be in favor 6f what has 
acquired the name of the Wilmot proviso—the 
provision of the ordinance of 1787, excluding sla- 
very from the territories—such a candidate could 
have been elected in an hour; and thus he sought to 
fix upon_the Whigs, and particularly upon the 
northern Whi of this House, the blame and re- 
sponsibility of our failing to effect the organization 
we desired. It was thereupon that I asked my col- 
league the question which so excited him, and led 
to his further attack upon the Whig party, and 
upon the late Whig Speaker. I inquired of him 
why, if he were ea favor of any northern 
man who was for the Wilmot proviso, he had not 
taken the Whig nominee, [Mr. Winrnror,) who 
was known to have always sustained that meas- 
ure? Why did he refuse his vote to such a 
candidate, thus presented to him; and pursue a 
course, by withholding it, which he knew must 
contribute, and which did, in fact, contribute, to 
effect the election of a southern man and a slave- 
holder, to vrhose elevation he pitofessed to be on- 

osed? My colleague replied that he did not recog- 
nize the candidate of the Whig party as being in 
favor of the Wilmot proviso. Indeed! And Soe 
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; support upon this floor, That gentleman 


if ; 6 | 
|| does my colleague prove his extraordinary asser- 


tion that Mr. Winrnror is opposed to the general 
sentiment and opinion of the North on that sub- 
|| ject? Does he refer to the fact that Mr. Winrurop 
|| happened to be the member in this House who, in 
| 1844, moved to incorporate that very clause of 
| the ordinance of 1787 into the bill to organize a | 
|| territorial government for Oregon, when he (Mr. 
‘| Guwpines] and I, and all the northern Whigs, voted, 
| together with Mr. Winturop, to put it there? You 
‘| must remember it, Mr. Speaker, by this token, 
| that, whether reluctantly or not, you had to help 
|| us pass the bill, after the provision against slavery 
|| was thus inserted. ‘That was long before the hon- 
orable gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Wi.~ 
|| MoT,] whost name is now identified with the meas- 
ure, had been heard of in that connection. Or 
|| does my colleague refer to the fact that our candi- 
|| date voted for that same proposition in 1846, as an 
| amendment to the * three million bill,”’ being the 
| very occasion when, happening to be presented by 
| the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Witmort,) 
|| the proviso was christened after him, as its puta- 
|| tive father? Does my colleague look to the recorded | 
votes, and to the past course of Mr. WintHROP, 
i}at all? No, sir, for he well knows—none better 
than he—that they would all contradict him. He | 
has left years of legislation, of continuous consist- | 
|| ent conduct, on the part of the gentleman from | 
|| Massachusetts out of view. ‘The direct proof is 


vict him of misrepresentation, and therefore he 
| ings to arrive by inference and pfesumption at 
‘| very debate, contradicts himself; for he has just 
now explained his hostility to the Whig candidate, 
whom he has contributed to defeat, not upon the 
round of that gentleman being opposed to the 
|| Wilmot proviso, but because the committee of 
|| this House on the District of Columbia, in the last 


| all against him. The record and the history con- || 


is conclusion. Nay, sir, my colleague, in this || 





Congress, was constituted, as he says, in such man- 
ner as to uphold and promote the traffic in slaves. 
|| Mr. GIDDINGS (Mr. Scuenck yielding the 
floor) explained that his objection to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for Speaker was, that after the 
|| present Executive of the United States was nomi- 
|| nated, that gentleman [Mr. Winrurop] had de- 
|| clared his opinion at a Whig meeting in Massa- 
|| chusetts, and had moved to lay on the tahle the 
|| proposition of agentleman from Cambridge, which 
|| pledged the Whig party against the support of any 

man who was opposed to the Wilmot proviso. His 

objection to the gentleman arose also from the fact 

that he had gone for Texas, in a public toast at 
‘| Faneuil Hall, Boston, in July, 1845, before Texas 
| was annexed. His objections to that gentleman 
|| were also founded upon the acts of his whole pub- 
'| lic life, and particularly upon what had been said 
|| in Whig caucus upon the Saturday evening pre- 
| vious to the commencement of the present session, 
| when the gentleman’s colleague had said, that it 
|| was no part of the Whig policy to adopt the Wil- 
|| mot proviso. 
| a ASHMUN. To whom does the gentleman 
refer? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. To you. 

Mr. ASHMUN. I did not use any such lan- 


uage, 
ee GIDDINGS. The public have seen the 
| language. It was, I believe, that neither the Whig 
| party of Massachusetts nor the people of Massa- 
chusetts made the Wilmot proviso a test. 
Mr. ASHMUN. Itis not true that I ever made 
such a remark. 
Mr./GIDDINGS said his objections had arisen 
from these and all the other demonstrations which 
| the gentleman from Massachusetts and his friends 
had made in sustaining for President a man whose 
education, interests, and associations led fim to 
op the Wilmot proviso. 

r. SCHENCK, resuming. ee now 
shifts his ground, Mr. Speaker. He is conscious 
that that he stood upon was untenable; and he 
would multiply his issues, and beat around despe- 
rately for new objections to the Whig candidate. 
But, sir, lam not to be drawn by this from the 
object I had in view. I have not proposed to enter 
upon any formal vindication of the course and 
character of the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, {Mr. Winrurop,] nor to allude to him 
ex so far as he is connected with the gene 
Whig cause, and has been entitled to our consist- 








needs no help from me, nor from any one, to yin. 
dicate himself from the aspersions, and repel the 
assaults, of my colleague, as I think my colleague 
has by this time begun to discover. A word o, 
two only, therefore, of reply will I make to these 
new points; and in doing so, I feel that.I owe ay 
apology to the gentleman from Massachusetts fo, 
ae to undertake for a moment a defence 
which he would make with so much more ability 
himself. 

What my colleague may have found in th. 
newspapers in relation to the course of. Mr, Why. 
THROP, or sentiments avowed by him at Wh; 
meetings in Faneuil Hall or elsewhere, I do no, 
feel called upon to inquire or discuss. 1 shall ran. 
sack no files, nor, hunt through the prints of the 
day to discover. The honorable gentleman from, 
Massachusetts (Mr. ALLEN] now at the elbow of 
my colleague, and who seems to be performing the 
partof his tender or prompter in this attack, may 
possibly be better posted up in that sort of history 
than eitherof us. To me, however, it seems suff. 
cient comment and answer both, for such charges 
that the State of Massachusetts herself, or the 
better and sounder part of her, has not failed to 
continue her confidence in the distinguished gep. 
tleman whose opinions and actions have been this 
impeached. And the Whigs of Massachusetis, 
the people of that old State, never to be doubted 
for her political orthodoxy, are* not apt lightly to 
give or withhold their confidence. Does my col. 
league expect to persuade me that Massachusetts 
can Faneuil Hall have gone for the extension of 
slavery into the new Territories, and were for an- 
nexation and war? His newspaper reports and 
speeches and toasts at Whig meetings will need 
violent construction, | apprehend, to warrant such 
conclusion as that. 

But my colleague expands, and generalizes, and 
makes still more comprehensive, his objections to 
our late Whig candidate for Speaker. He takes 
exception to ‘* the acts of the whole public life” 
of that gentleman; “and particularly ””—mark the 
specific and leading charge under this broad ar- 
raignment—‘ and particularly to what was said 
} wo gentleman’s colleague (Mr. Asumun] at a 
| Whig caucus at the commencement of the present 

session? Why, sir, this is indeed pressing a gen- 
tleman hard, that he shall not only be held account- 
| able for his own unfortunate sinnings, but must 
be responsible also in a vicarious capacity, for 
whatever may be said or done by any of his col- 
leagues. God help us! I hope that is not to be 
the rule of judgment hereafter. 1, for one, espe- 
cially protest against it. I shall have, doubtless, 
sins enough of my own every day to answer for, 
| to my constituents, to the country, and my con- 
science, without adding to the catalogue the per- 
| 





versity, the intolerance, the extreme opinions, the 
fanaticism, the unfair dealings and misrepresenta- 
tions, or other errors and misdoings, of which any 
colleague of mine, if I may be allowed to suppose 
such a case, may at any time unhappily be sus- 
pected or convicted. Neither will I beso ungener- 
ous as to expect my colleague there, [Mr. Guwv- 
pings,}] because of that relation between us, to 
suffer in name or fame because of any of my shor'- 
comings or excesses. But, sir, even if this rule 
of substitution of colleagues were recognized as 
prevailing, the specification in this case was most 
er v4 the House we heard the — 
ment of my co e, in to the other hon- 
orable member Tom Manvachboette, Mr. Asn- 
MuN,] promptly met and answered by that gentle- 
man with flat and positive denial. That charge 
could not stand as against the principal, much less 
against any second person to whom it was to be 
. = spsigh ”? imputed. ; 
is is of very little consequence, though, if 
“ all the acts of the whole public life’’ of Mr. W1- 
THROP oy a wrong. Sir, i wisid my 
colleague, eagerness to make out his case, 
with his wholesale and sweeping ore against . 
others, will be held to have committed himself 80 
far as to forfeit whatever little credit might other- 
wise have attached to his statements. Such indis- 
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position to Mr. Wixraror, that he regards that 
ntieman as one who has favored the extension 
of slavery, advocating the annexation of Texas and 
its kindred schemes. Now, sir, he knows—nobody 
vetter than my colleague knows-—how utterly op- 
all this is to the record. He knows that 
throughout the whole of the twenty-eighth Con- 
gress, during which this mezsure was brought for- 
ward and consummated, from the beginning to the 
end, in every form, and on every occasion, the 
enuteman from Massachusetts was found voting 
and acting and laboring with the great body of the 
Whig party against annexation. And equally well 
my colleague knows—for we were all here in those 
times together—that the honorable member from | 
Indiana, [Mr. Brown,] whom he would have made 
Speaker the other day, was just as constantly, and 
in every form, voting and laboring to bring about 
annexation. But | may have more to say about 
his consistency in the support of that gentleman 
before 1 have done. 
| return now to the reason first assigned by my 
colleague for his opposition to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts—that which was the whole burden 
of his speech to the House, before he interrupted 
me, and appended the further objections to which 








mittees in the last Congress. He has stated that 
certain of those committees were studiously ar- 
ranged by the gentleman from Massachusetts, then 
Speaker, in such manner as to protect and promote 
slavery and the slave trade. 

Is it not a,little remarkable that, while my col- 
league, and a few other gentlemen at the North, 
who sympathize and act with him, have made | 
that charge against the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, he has been at the same time, and 
as bitterly, assailed by southern Democrats—as, 
for instance, in the very vehement speech made 
the other day by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Jounson,] for having constituted, as they 
say, those very committees in such manner as un- 
fairly to favor the North? 

But to the record again. My colleague cannot 
deny, in the face of that, that the majority of each 
of the two committees to which he has referred— 
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1 am unwilling to impute a deliberate purpose of \! the Whig candidate for Speaker, as he alleges, by 
deception to the honorable enters but his || his exception to the composition of any of the 
statement is too well adapted to deceive, in this | committees appointed at the last session of Con- 
particular, those who are not familiar with the | gress? It will be remembered that two years ago 
practices of legislation. My colleague should have || he refused to vote for the same gentleman, then 
remembered to state that the committees of this | also the nominee of the Whigs for that station, 
House are rarely changed at all at a second ses- || and elected without his help, and in spite of his 
sion; that they are reappointed with the same mem- || opposition. Those committees then had not been 
bers, as a matter of course, except with occasional | formed—no man knew what they would be, nor 


| exchanges, or where vacancies are to be filled. || who would have the appointing of them—ond 
| But im this instance he has again spoken without | nothing short of a spirit of prophecy could enable 








the Committee on Territories and the Committee 
on the District of Columbia—happened to be com- 
posed of northern men. What then? Why, he 
says that the Committee on Territories did not re- 
port a bill to organize territorial governments for 
California and New Mexico, with the provision of 
the ordinance against slavery, until peremptorily 
ordered to do so by the House, on the motion of 
our colleague, [Mr. Roor.] And this fact is pa- 
raded before the country, with much flourish and 
pretence of indignation, as an impeachment of the 
committee, who were thus neglectful of duty, and 
of the Speaker who appointed them. Most tri- 
umphantly has this charge been answered, and 
nailed to the counter as base issue, by the other 
pees from Massachusetts,.[Mr. Rock weEu.] 

he trath appears simply to be, that the commit- 
tee, though apparently appointed on the 7th of 
December, was not, in fact, announced until the 
10th; and on the 13th, when Mr. Root, so impa- 
tient of delay, offered his resolution, they had not 
yet had opportunity to meet and act, nor had the 
subject been referred to them. Then they did re- 
port on the 20th the California bill, embracing the 
provision of the ordinance, being about as soon as 
the mere manual labor of framing, with pro 
form and consideration, and writing out a long bill 
of that kind, could be performed. And all this, 
also, my colleague [Mr. Gipines] well knew and 
understood. 

But he says the Committee on the District of 
Columbia was arranged with a view to promote 
the slave trade—* studiously eee is his 

guage, ‘‘so as to protect the infamous com- 
merce in human flesh carried on in this city.” 
Does anybody believe that? Or would anybody, 
not mad with one idea, “— such a design 
What are the facts again? at committee, like 
the Committee on the Territories, was com 
in the last of five members from free 


cnet Fong Save Eos, 
they not make any move to 
abollah olan sundaes > 


| to the House. 
] have just adverted—the composition of the com- || 


| the sale and transfer of human beings within the 
| District of Columbia? 


| of them, correspond with that title. 


the record, and the facts are peculiarly against || my colleague at that timeto find such an excuse 
him. It happens to be one-of the excepted cases. | for his course. No, sir; there must be some other 
There were two changes made in this committee— || reason for the gentleman's course—some other ex- 
Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, being appointed in || planation. ‘That explanation, | conceive, is to be 
the place of Mr. McDowe 1, of Virginia; and | found’in a certain peculiar organization of my col- 
Mr. Gaines, of Kentucky, taking the place of | league’s mind—in a certain mode cf reasoning in 
Mr. Sims, of South Carolina. And that is not all. such cases peculiar to him, and to those whe are 
Thes@ very two gentlemen, newly added to the | accustomed to act and sympathize with him in his 
committee—southern men though they were— || extreme course and opinions. It is this: He 
happened to be favorably disposed, along with all || cares not what may have been the past course of a 
the five northern men on the committee, to the || man; he disregards a life of consistency i his 
stopping of the slave trade in this District; and it || candidate—a life affirming and illustrating particu- 
was after this change in the constitution of the || lar views entertained in relation to great political 
committee that a bill for that purpose was reported } questions. All this goes for nothing with him, 
| and such as he; and he prefers pledges, though 
they be probably ‘* false as dicer’s oaths,’’ made 
to order on the eve of an election, to effect the pur- 
| poses of the occasion. Sir, with due deference to 
|, those who square their conduct by such ruie, | 
| confess my faith is very different. | care very 
bill, for I have it now before me. It is entitled a || little for mere pledges of this sort made at any 
bill **to prohibit the introduction of slaves into || time—I care not at all for them when manifeatly 
the District of Columbia for merchandise, sale, or || made under circumstances which should induce us 
hire;”? and its provisions, including the various || to believe that somebody is intended to be cheated, 
penalties of fine and imprisonment for the violation || But I do find much assurance in a life of consistent 
It is long, or || action, marked upon the records of the country— 
{ would read it all, if permitted. But | will advise || action which has been without the temptations to 
gentlemen, who are curious to examine for them- | influence, that are too often used to procure 
| selves, that the whole bill may be found printed at || pledges from a candidate. ‘ 
| large in the Congressional Globe for the 2d ses- || Mr. Speaker, I do not reason a priori merely to 
| sion of the 30th Congress, at page 415, under date || the conclusion that this has been my colleague's 
| of the proceedings of the 3lat of January, 1848. | principle in the selection of his candidates. It was 
It is true that bill did not entirely prohibit the sale || very strikingly exemplified at the last presidential 
of slaves here—the transfer from one person to || election, when he took Mr. Van Buren upon his 
another residing within the District; or, in other || naked promises, made in the face of a long life- 
| words, it did not entirely abolish slavery in this || time of notorious political subserviency to the 
| District, for the one would amount vitantly to the |! South. But I will not go so far back even as that 


Mr. GIDDINGS. Does my colleague mean to | 
say that that committee reported a bill to prohibit 


Mr. SCHENCK. I will read the title of the 





other. It has been justly said, however, by the || to find my colleague’s position. 1 hope to be ex- 
| gentleman from: Massachusetts, that it did more || cused for referring again to what has so recently 
{than had ever been proposed by any bill in this || occurred in this body. It is the first time, as it 
| House before. I remember well it was known and || may be the last, that [ shall revive a recollection 
| spoken of, and regarded at the time, asa bill to || of that memorable scene of political bargaining, 
abdhiah the slave trade in the District of Columbia. || not agreeable now to the feelings of many who 
It was so understood then; and whatever the ex- || were concerned in it, any more than it was repu- 
tent of its provisions, and however such a law || table to them as a “ business transaction.’” Every- 
might be considered as failing to accomplish all || body recollects how a certain * Bill”? was brought 
that is desirable, it must not be denied that it || forward not et days ago, to make a Speaker of 
went further than any committee of members from || this House, and how like many another unlucky 
either North or South had ever endeavored to go || bill, after a first, a second, and a third reading, it 
before. And what was the action on this bill sub- || was lost on its final passage. [Laughter.} Every 
sequently in the House, to show the position and || body recoll€cts the position in which the respect- 
disposition of the members of that committee on || ive parties to the contract were placed after that 
the subject? A motion made by Mr. Harat- || failure. I beg the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
son, of Georgia, to lay it upon the table, was re- || Brown] to pardon the reference I must now make 
jected by 117 nays to 72 yeas; and among the || to his position as the candidate on that ocedsion, in- 
| nays, in favor of the bill, were six out of the nine || asmuch as it becomes necessary for me to answer 
members of the committee, including Mr. Gauves, || and show that of my colleague. The gentleman 
of eer and of the other three, one [Mr. | from Indiana had stood upon the record through 
Brown, of Mississippi] declared himself entirely | two or three Congresses, voting directly against 
in favor of this bill, and another [Mr. Cuarman, || the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wiy- 
of Maryland] was willing it should pass with an | _— on all these questions. .That gentleman 
amendment which he proposed. And this is the | [Mr. Brown] went for the annexation of Texas; 
committee for the appointment of wliich my col- || for stifling debate; for laying on the wble and 
league had to labor to defeat the reélection of a || smothering resolutions inquiring into the propriety 
Whig Speaker, and a northern man—a committee || of abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 
anda Speaker, under whose auspicesa more nearly | and extending the ordinance of 1787 over all the 
successful effort was made than ever before by any || territories belonging to the United States. These 
other to abolish those ‘slave pens,’’ and ‘‘ heart- || were that gentleman’s votes; he was consistent in 
rending scenes of .human woe,” and “ mournful || them, and my colleague knew it; yet he chose to 
processions through the streets,”’ to which he has || vote for the member from Indiana upon a pledge of 
treated us with ste phrase again to-day, || that gentleman, manifestly vamped up for the ocea~ 
and over which he sheds so many tears, real or || sion, contradicting the tenor of his whole previous 
affected. Sir, 1 am very much afraid sometimes || course of public life. Sir, 1 have not much faith in 
that my colleague does not really wish to get rid || these dea repentances. I trust little to these 
of the slave pens. That would be to lose a part | sudden conversions; and least of all will I be de- 
of his capital—his political stock in frade. But I || ceived by any such, when evidently made, or pro- 
would rather not entertain such suspicions, and || fessed, under the strong attractive influence of a 
I bope I am mistaken. reward just ahead. But does it not appear as | 
But, Mr. Speaker, how can it be possible after || said? Am I not compelled to beiieve that my col- 
all, that my (Mr. Gmopives} has been || league’s manner of reasoning, and principle of ac- 
influenced to hostility against the Whig party, and || tion is such, that he would rather st any time 
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drive a huckstering bargain with some trading pol- 
itician, poor in character and in conduct; or, who 
had been always at hostility with him before, and 
had now nothing to offer for his vote but a naked 
promise to serve his purposes; that he would 
rather do this, than to rely upon that best assu- 
rance for the future, which most men justly think 
they can find only ina past career, regulated by 
high and hon le principle, and consisting in 
deeds, and acts, and rules of conduct, which ac- 
cord with what is desired by him who yields his 
support? 
ut there is still more proof to be produced un- 

der this head. Two years ago, at the beginnin 
of the last Congress, Mr. Wintrror was, as al | 
this session, a candidate for the Speakership, the | 
regularly nominated candidate of the Whigs. My | 
colleague, who was then still professing some cer- 
tain sort of adherence to the Whig party, was | 
unwilling to sustain that nomination, unless upon 
the condition that he could get pledges that would 
suit his particular views from the nominee. An- 
other gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Pat- 
Frey,] then, but not now a member, was put for- 
ward by the little band of impracticables of that 
date, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Wrmor] was the other day, to open a negoti- 
ation-—a secret, clandestine negotiation—on their 
own private account with the candidate. Mr. | 
Paterey asked for himself, and with permiasion 
to communicate it, just ** to some gentlemen who 
entertain similar views,’’ (to wit, my colleague,) 
a promise from Mr. Winrurop that he would, if 
elected, arrange certain committees of the House 
in a particular way, so as to secure certain objects. | 
And what was the reply? Not such as my col- | 
league and his associates had from a more accom- | 
modating personage at this session, when the gen- | 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wiimor] was || 
assured, in the private diplomatic note, that the | 
committees would be organized “ so as to satisf 
himeelf and his friends,’’ but a noble, dignified 
repulsion of such secret approaches. The answer 
of the candidate on that occasion gave so proper 
and well-merited a rebuke of this practice of bar- 
gaining for pledges in return for votes, and so 
accords with the sentiments which I entertain, but | 
ean less happily express, that [ must be permitted | 
to quote a portion of it. It is doctrine and lan- 
guage very proper to be revived in view of recent || 
events. 

“T have uniformly said, to all who have inquired of me, | 


that my policy in organizty.g the House must be sought for 
in my general conduet and character as a public man. 

* T have been for seven years a member of Congress from 
our common State of Massachusetts. My votes are on rec- 
ord. My speeches arein print. If they have not been such 
as to inspire confidence in my course, nothing that T could 
getup for the occasion, in the shape of pledges or deciara- | 
tions of purpose, ought to do so. 

* Still less could I feel it consistent with my own honor, | 
after having received and accepted a general nomination, i] 
and jast on the eve of the election, to frame answers to 1] 
specific questions, like those which you have proposed, to || 
be shown toa few gentlemen, as you suggest, and to be with- | 
held from the great body of the higs.”” ‘ 


Does any one doubt, that if my colleague could || 
have obtained an answer less honorable to the head | 
and heart of the candidate, he would have voted |) 
for him then? Can any one doubt that a secret 
understanding, if Mr. Winrnrop had been base 
enough to make it, would have conciliated and se- 

| 


| 
1 














eured the sup of my colleague now ? 

Me. Speaker, I repeat that | am tired of hearing 
certain gentlemen arrogate to themselves the right 
to lectwre the Whig party upon its duties. There 
might be possibly some more appearance of pro- 
priety in it if they had not entirely separated 
themselves, as they have, from their political con- 
nection with us; buat, under any circumstances, I 
do not recognize or admit the privilege of gentle- 
men, in a pharisaical spirit, to preach purity and 
good conduct to all the rest of the world, assuming 
themselves to be the peculiar and only champions 
of all that is right, and seeking to put everybody 
else in the ‘ 

There are gentlemen equally intolerant and fa- 
ove ealaloa end of this Union, who demand 
that a islation upon icular subjects shall 
be of » sectional cmetadeacunl woald i 
those who differ from them. Like my colleague, 
they would require pledges and promises in ad- 
vance, to succumb to them, as the only condition 
of their support, either to aid in the organization 


i} we ask such submission from others? 


of the House, or to proceed with the business of 
the nation for which we are assembled. They 
ean give no countenance to any one who, coming 
from a different quarter of the Union from them- 
selves, has independently and honestly avowed 
and advocated opinions and measures in accord- 
ance with the views in which he has been educa- 
ted, and the convietions which have been strength- 
ened by observation and reflection. 1 protest 
against that spirit of intolerance, let it come from 
what quarter it may. What does it mean? My 
colleague [Mr. Gippmves] has said there were 
some “other northerfi Whigs”—northern Whigs 
only, observe—for whom he might perhaps have 
voted for Speaker; while it has been made very 
manifest that there are gentlemen here from south- 
ern States who have deemed a residence at the 
North a very great, if not an insuperable, objec- 
tion. What does this mean, I ask; and what 
does such proscription tend? If we of the North. 
will not vote fora southern man merely because 
he is a southern man, and men of the South will 
not vote for a northern man because he és a north- 
ern man, and if that principle is to be carried out 
from here into all our national politics and elec- 
tions, what must be the result? Disunion. That 
itself is disunion. You may disguise and cover it 
up as you please, but that it will be. It may, 
perhaps, be regarded as but the first step in dis- 
union; but the consequence follows as inevitably 
as fate. One 8ection—the North or the South— 
must always have the majority. Disfranchise all 
upon the other side, and the Union could not hold 
together a day; it ought not to hold together, upon 
such conditions, a day. On this floor now we 
have from the free States one hundred and forty 
Representatives, and ninety from the slave States. 
Suppose the relative numbers were reversed : 
Would we submit to be denied all participation in 
privileges here? Not for an hour. And should 
Never! 
The Whig party say, never. The true people of 
the North say, never. 

And it is this liberality of sentiment, this inde- 
pendence of mere sectional influences, whether 


|| found among Whigs or Democrats, which consti- 


tute the sin and offence in the eyes of my colleague. 

The Whig party, as_any other great national 
party must ever be, is divided upon questions of 
local and sectional character. They know that 


|| this Union resulted from a compromise between 


the free and the slave States. As citizens, and 
men, they entertain such views upon the subject 


|| of slavery as education, association, habits of 


thought and conviction, have impressed upon 
them. For myself, I am in favor of the ordinance 
of 1787, and of extending its free provisions over 


|| all territories belonging to the United States. I 
have always voted in that way with the gentleman 


from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winturop,] and other 
northern Whigs. I will gladly go for putting an 
end forever to the slave trade within this District, 
taking care in doing so to avoid any unnecessarily 
offensive and irritating language or manner. Iam 
for abolishing slavery within this District, only 
having due regard to the conditions which are re- 
quired of us as the local legislature, which has in 
trust the protection of rights and persons here. 
But I am not on these accounts to stand here and 
claim to disfranchise every man from a slave 
State, because he _ happen to differ from me 
on such questions. voted through the many 
days during which we were struggling to organize 
the House, part of the time for northern men, 
and part of + x9 time for a southern man. T was 
willing to go for any gentleman whom I be- 
lieved to be a conservative and a true Whig; and, 
above all, a sincere friend of the Union. But fail- 
ing, after days and weeks of efforts, to elect such 
a man, and finding that from both extremes of the 
Union there had come here gentlemen who were 
resolved to stand out, impracticably and forever, 
“to the bitter end,”’ unless they could compel the 
majority to come to them, I was one of those who 
very relesnntly censented to the plurality system, 
as the only practicable mode of organizing the 
House. I I do my colleague no injustice 
when I say, that I knew the obstinacy of his char- 
acter, and that no impression could be € upon 
him. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. You are right. — 

Mr. SCHENCK. My colleague then admits, 





<n 


that unless the House of Representatives woy\, 
come to him, the House could not be organized 
He would prefer, in the language of the gentlema, 
from Georgia, {Mr. Toomss,| that “ disorder 
should reign forever,”’ rather permit an ¢. 
ganization on any other ground than such as }, 
should dictate. I had no hen common with 
such a spirit. Believing it to be entirely cong), 
tutional, although, in other circumstances, oy 
doubtful expediency, and perhaps an unsafe pre. 
cedent, I voted for the plurality rule. I beg jeay, 
to say, however, that it is not true, as my co). 
league has asserted, that I knew that the Whio, 
of this House knew, that the election of the pres. 
ent Speaker would be the result. We knew tha: 
the organization of the House would be effected 
by it, and the business of the nation be permitte; 
to proceed. We did not know—we could jy 
reasonably suspect—but that when the issue came 
between the present Speaker and a northern may, 
who had not given pledges—yes, who had given 
the best of pledges—who was known to entertain 
opinions upon these local questions similar to 
those which prevail among men of all parties a 
the North—who, upon the record everywhere, and 
through long years of a edhe ane legislative 
career, had supported and ably advocated the 
principles and measures which commend them. 
selves most to the peculiar views of northern men; 
we did not know but that when the issue was pre. 
sented between these two gentlemen, some of my 
colleague’s associates, at least, might be induced 
to take the gentleman from Massachusetts, even 
as a choice of evils, if they chose to consider jt 
such. But we found thatwe were mistaken. My 
colleague, and those who act with him, desizned 
that there should be a southern man and a slave. 
holder in that chair, to appoint the committees, 
and direét the course of legislation, unless they 
could have the control of everything; and they have 
succeeded, and are gratified. We shall see what 
will be the judgment of the country—aye, and 
Oe ee of the North, too, for which they 
profess to be the sole representatives here—upor 
such conduct. Let it be what it will, I was deter- 
mined to repel the false accusation, made against 
the Whigs who have stood by their integrity, and 
to fasten the responsibility upon those to whom i! 
belongs. 

But my colleague, and his little company of 
Purists, have not been alone in their position as 
Disorganizers and Impracticables. Fanaticism and 
intolerance have not been confined to the North. 
We have had fulminations about disunion her 


|| also from the southern sky. Some honorable gen- 


tlemen, from certain of the slave States, have found 
oceasion, because their demand for pledges, in ad- 
vance, as to the course of legislation, could not be 
gratified, to make this Hall resound with menaces 
and warnings. I was sorry to hear distinguished 
gentlemen declare, that they had rather put an end 
to this Union than have what they choose to con- 
sider the present condition of things continue. Bu: 
I have not been alarmed by such threats. Prece- 
dents for speeches of that sort may be found else- 
where; proving nothing, however, but the truth of 
the old adage, that ** extremes meet.”’ [I will read, 
for example, from one which I have now in my 
hand. Hear this orator of another arena: 
“« We con intend to trample under foot the Con- 
0, nat coohitg: We tilt wpor you to a likewise. 
Shali { tell you why? You can never make a revolution in 
this matter until you make the common sense and the co0- 
savin neta SUS ek cameras 
ou DS conse! 
entions eon ns Of the mass of the avivority, whatever 
Do gentlemen around retognize that language’ 
Can they tell from what latitude, from which side 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, it comes? Does !t 
not sound very like something we-listened to late- 
ly, uttered in eloquent and impassioned words 
fom Ge - Is not that denunciation > 
i over the minority, wh! 
must be resisted, ode identical with what was 
declared by an honorable member from Alabama’ 
But let us read further: 
. ’? 
ec teecentntoous book, Det 
ms community. _ God be thanked 
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~~ eratic party out of the field, the original ally of the 
po ee ni e have sent the Whigs into an alliance 
slave POvnern siaveholders, It is a natural alliance. [tis 


the : of the country and the conservatism 
~~. ae on Sie iates of the country.” 
ir, that allusion to New England betrays 

ne enalltY, which but for that it might have been 
dificult to determine. These extracts are from a 
speech of Mr. Wendell Phillips, of Boston, made 
at an anti-slavery meeting held in that city one da 
in last May; and the account I have of the proceed- 
ings there furnishes a series of resolutions “ to 
match,” Does not this sound very much like nul- 
lification ? ae a ciaatn 

Mr. GIDDINGS inquired if the gentleman 
called Mr. Par.uirs a Free Soiler? 
* Mr. SCHENCK. I have supposed he was. 
He is perhaps what is called in Massachusetts “ a 
conscience Whig;”” at least he ‘belongs to the cat- 
egory of those men who require the majority to 
come to the minority, and who declare, if they 
do not, * Let disunion come, and disorder reign 
forever !’? The Whig party ar® charged by this 
Mr. Phillips as belonging to the ‘* conservatism’’ 
of the country. Sir, I accept the epithet; it is not 
odious tome. Let us be the conservatives of the 
country. Coming from the North and the South, 
representing every sectional interest; but with a 
wise and honest toleration for these differences, let 
us act together for the general good, and for the 
maintenance of the just rightsef the whole. Let 
us stand firmly in defence of the Union, come the 
assault from whatever direction it may. I for one, 
as far as my feeble power may go, declare it to be 
my determination to be ever ready to maintain 
these common rights and common interests, here 
and elsewhere, as a citizen and a representative, 
wherever my hand, or my voice, or my vote can 
do it, against all impracticable men, disorganizers 
or disunionists, whether they be of the North or 
of the South. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH AUSTRIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. FOOTE, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THe Senate, January 8, 1850, 
In reply t© Mr.Cxay, on ’ .e question of suspending 
Diplomatic Relations with Austria . 
Mr. FOOTE said: Mr. President: It is with a 
feeling of strong reluctance that I throw myself 
upon the indulgence of the Senate and claim its atten- 


tion whilst I attempt to respond to a portion of the 
remarks offered on yesterday by the distinguished 


| Senator from Kentucky upon the resolution on 


your table. Indeed, I should not be willing to do 
so at all, but that [ have found other friends, 
whoconeur like myself in most of the views so 
eloquently stated by the honorable Senator from 
Michigan in our hearing a day or two since, wholly 
unwilling to participate in the debate at this stage 
of it; and T am a little apprehensive that if nothing 
further should be said by the friends of the resolu- 
tion, after the speech of the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky, more or less of misunderstandin 
might prevail in regard to the real object meaanua 
to be attained by that resolution, as well as in rela- 
tion to the effects and consequences likely to arise 
from its adoption. The question before us, as I 
understand it, isa very simple one, and may be thus 
= Shall we aes Committee on Foreign 
telations to inquire into t diency of suspen 
diplomatic intercourse with Russia and “stria? (the 
original resolution offered by the Senator from 
Michigan having reference to Austria alone, whilst 
theamendment of the honorable Senator from New 
Hampshire proposes to embrace Russia also.) I 
am in favor of the original resolution, for the reasons 
already declared by the honorable Senator from 
Michigan; and I am opposed to the amendment, 
chiefly because | am apprehensive that, if incor- 
porated into the resolution, it will only serve to 
— such being doubtless the object of its 
mover, 


ion, and the cause of civil 


ion of peace ’ it be 
In fairness debated ae such. ‘Two gentlemen on 
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Diplomatic Relations with Austria—Mr. Foote. Senate. 








world. In my judgment, 
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the opposite side of the Chamber have been heard | ty inaddition, to avow the gratification which I feel 
in opposition to the resolution—the honorable Sen- || as a personal friend of the honorable Senator, at 
ators from Kentucky and New ae | seeing him here once more among us, enjoying 

Mr. HALE. Will the honorable Senator allow || apparently so much health of mind and body, 
me toask him, why he says I have opposed the || and prepared to enter with so much vigor and ac- 
resolution ? v tivity upon the arduous duties which are before 

Mr. FOOTE. I will state my reasons for sup- || us. Indeed, Mr. President, when the honorable 
posing him hostile to the su ion of diplomatic || Sengtor arose on yesterday and commenced his 
intercourse, as proposed by the honorable Senator || address to you, | was full of hope that the invoca- 
from Michigan, if the gentleman who has just in- || tion of my honorable friend from Michigan had 
terrogated me shall desire it. proved successful, and that we should have the 

Mr. HALE. I am in favor of the resolution. countenance and aid of the Senator from Kentucky 

Mr. FOOTE. The honorable Senator from New | in support of the resolution under discussion. Rev- 
Hampshire knows, as well as any man in Christen- || eling in this anticipation, and perhaps with a fan- 
dom, how to appear to be the rose, and yet be the ser- || cy somewhat stimulated by the occasion, I could 

under it. He understands perfectly all the || not help recurring to the august description given 
indirect and circumventive arts of debate, and can || by Milton of one of his Pandemenean heroes, of 
comprehend as easily as any member of the Senate | whom he says: 
in what manner hostility may be practised under | 
the guise of friendship, and irreparable rain may | 
be inflicted without any —_ menace of injury. || 
I beg the worthy gentleman not to be uneasy, || 
though, under the allusion which I have made to | 
him; [I can assure him that I do not design respond- | 
ing formally to anything which has been brought | 
forward by him in debate. The slavery question, | this: Shall we, as an American Senate, under the 
upon which he is perpetually ranting in this Cham- || circumstances so vividly portrayed by the honor- 
ber, I shall never more discuss here or elsewhere; || able Senator from Michigan, venture to avow our 
being prepared, as is the State that | in part repre- | sympathy for oppressed Hungary, and declare our 
sent here, for appropriate action upon it, when || indignation at the sufferings to which her noble 
action shall become necessary. lewould as soon || poople have been exposed, and at the violent over- 
think of pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp, over the | throw of their free civil institutions which had 
perilous surface of some pestilent morass, as at- | subsisted for centuries, under the most solemn or- 
tempt to follow that gentleman in al! his discursive gem guarantees, by the united energies of two 
and devious windings as a debater in this hall. I || despotic and unprincipled Despets, who have be- 
should consider it just as profitable to occupy my- || come associated for the abominable purpose of 
self in efforts to extract sunbeams from cucumbers, || extinguishing Hungarian liberty, in the precious 
as to controvert the slavery question with him, || blood of patriots, heroes, and sages, and by the 
either here or elsewhere; and regarding him as || perpetration of every outrage which could awaken 
only having made his accustomed abolition speech || the wrath of Heaven, or justify the retaliatory 
on this occasion, which I have often heard deliv- || vengeance of man? That we are entitled bath to 
ered by him before, with very.slight variations in- || sympathize, and to censure, to the extent gro- 
deed, I shall leave the honorable member to the || posed by the revolution under consideration, | 
satisfaction which he evidently feels at having per- || consider almost too obvious to be plausibly demed. 
2 ees his habitual task with about his usual || Indeed, sir, in my Opinion, there are certain well- 
adroitness and spirit, and proceed to the examina- |, known principles of the law of natiors which are 
tion of matters actually connected with the question || of themselves decisive of this point. I will an- 
under debate. . || nounce them without special comment thereupon, 
Paulo majora canamus. I cannot enter, Mr. | And, 1. Man is asocial being. 2. Universal society 
President, upon the strict and impartial examina- | (as Vattel terms it) is an institution of nature her- 
tion, which I am about to undertake, of the speech self: and all men, in whatever stations placed, arc 
delivered in our hearing on yesterday by the hon- || bownd to cultivate it and to discharge ils duties. 
orable Senator from Pesteass, who sits over the || 3. As the object of natural society established 
way, (Mr. Cray,P without paying to him a pre- || among mankind is that they should lend each 
liminary tribute of respect, which is no less prompt- || other mutual assistance, in order to attain perfec- 
ed by my heart than sanctioned by my under- || tion themselves, and to render their condition as 
standing. It has been nearly two years since the || perfect as possible; and since nations, considered 
worthy predecessor of the honorable Senator, now || as so many free persons living together in a state 
no longer among us here, where he was so univer- || of nature, are bound to cultivate social intercourse 
sal a favorite in social life, took me rather pointed- || with each other, it follows that the great object of 
y to task for certain allusions in which I had in- || the society established by Nature between al! na- 
ulged in reference to a noted visit made to this || tions is the interchange of mutual assistance for their 
city by the honorable gentleman now in my eye; || own improvement and that of their condition. 4. The 
on which occasion a brilliant eulogy was pro- || first general law which we discover in the very object 
nounced upon the honorable gentleman, and he || of the society of nations is, that each individual na- 
was quite ceremoniously and rather unseasonably, || tion is bownd to contribute everything in her power 
as I then thought, and now think, consigned to | to the happiness and perfection of all the others. 
rivate life as ‘‘ a retired statesman.” When thus || 5. The genera! and fundamental rule of our duties 
eld to responsibility {or alleged injustice, | did not || towards ourselves is, that every moral being ought 
hesitate to disavow, as happily I had it in my-power || to live in a manner conformable to his nature— 
to do with perfect sincerity, all intentional disre- || nature convenienter vivere. These are well known 
spect or unkindness; and I took occasion to speak || maxims, laid down solemnly by Vattel, and ap- 
very explickly in re of the honorable gentle- || proved by every writer on national law to be found 
man, then absent but now present, venturing also | in our libraries; all of which, or the principal part 
to suggest an amendment to a Latin quotation ap- || of it, is perhaps embraced in a comprehensive pas- 
plied to him by his eloquent eulogist, already al- || sage of speare, (part of the advice of Polonius 
uded to, with a view of intimating the conviction || to Laertes,) and which is equally applicable to 
nations as to individuals: 
“ This, above all, to thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the day the night, 
That thou canst not he false to any man.” 

Yes, sir, let us be true to ourselves, as a repub- 
lican people on this oceasion. Let us shew a be- 
coming respect for the free principlea of govern- 
ment which we enjoy; let us be 'y mindful 
of the importance of our example as the model 
republic of the world. Let us not be forgetful of 
our duty towards our fellow-men elsewhere with- 
in the sphere of civilization, in aiding them in all 
legitimate and authorized modes to perfect their 
own happiness and to secure their own freedom. 
Let us, above all, not overlook the direct interest 


« With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state; deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care ; 
And princely counsel in his face yetshone * 
Majestic.” 


And now, sir, | proceed to the question before 
us; which, after all, as | understand it, is simply 











which I felt of the extended power and influence | 
ened by the honorable gentleman commended. 

e Latin words, as originally brought forward, 
were “‘clarum et ile nomeh;”’ to which I | 
added, “‘gentibus;”’ thus rticipating, to the exter 
of one word at least, in the application of the clas- |, 
sic extract once so strikingly applied by Edmund 
Burke to the elderChatham. 

Now, sir, I will not dewain the Senate by a rep- 
etition of all f then id_in praise of the honora- 
ble Senator, and rr en opels = well, view 
some appearance icacy, do more than de- 
clare a resent On, all hick wiles 
honor of him is entirely correspondent wi sen- 
timents which I now entertain. I will take the liber- 


I then uttered in 
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which we have in facilitating the diffusio 
institutions, and in narrowing the domain of des- 
otiem; and” then, as it seems to me, we shall be 


is at the present momeat in regard to discontinu- 
ing for a season—in other words suspending-— 
diplomatic relations with Austria. 

No one will undertake to deny-that we have a 
right, if we choose, to suspend diplomatic relations 


with Austria, or with any other Power, either in || 
The honora- || 


Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. 
ble Senator from Kentucky has not contended, nor 


Diplomatic Relations with 


sion of free the European system, which is ersenti 


bot little inclined to doubt what our true policy | 


will he contend, that the withdrawal of our minis- | 
ter from the Austrian court, will furnish jugt cause | 


of complaint against us. He will not assert that, 


if we do precisely what this resolution proposes, 


the Austrian Government can regard itself as un- | 
ave been violated to its disadvantage. To be | 
sure, in adopting this course, we shall show to 
Austria and to all the world, that we are not ambi- | 
tious of.a very intimate association with her pres- 


ent imperial government; that we deem it expe- || 


dient, and safe, and important to our good standing 
among the family of nations, not to be recognized 
as sympathizing with a tyrannical and perfidious 


overnment in all its enormous excesses of brutal- |, 
ity and of bloodshed; that in the great struggle be- || 


justly dealt with, or that the law of nations will i 


tween tyrants and their subjects, we do not sym- | 


pathize with the former, and look with indifference 
or satisfaction upon the sufferings of the latter; 


and that we are desirous, by a single striking act, || 


like that now proposed to our consideration, to tes- 
tify to mankind eyery where, and to all generations, | 
our love of liberty and our hatred of oppression. 
The honorable Senator from Michigan has gone | 
minutely into the history of that system of diplo- | 
matic intercourse now existing in the world, and | 
has brought to our notice the recency of its origin, 


and the corruptions which have at different periods | 


I shall not enlarge upon this topic; || clude by expressing the hope that the Senate of the United 


ereptinto it. 


it ® unnecessary; but I beg leave simply to remind 


honorable Senators that the system of entertaining || 


resident ministers at the different courts of nations 
is one to which most of our earlier statesmen were 
decidedly hostile, as calculated to lead to unprofit- 
able entanglement in the domestic affairs of other 
nations, and as likely to involve us in the wars 
which the different Powers of the earth are so 
much inclined to carry on with each other. Those 
who are fsmiliar with the views of Mr. Jefferson 


| have no right to do. 


ally belligerent, nor 
| too sedulousty cultivate an American system, essentially pa- 
| cific.’ —Ertract from a letter to the President of the United 
States, 1815, (Jefferson’s Correspondence.) 


| 80, safely propound the question whether, upon 
general grounds of public policy, it is expedient for 

| the United States to keep a resident minister at the 
Court of Austria? I am sure that I might, without 

much danger of an affirmative response being ren- 

dered, inquire whether there are any of our na- 

| tional interests likely to suffer so seriously in con- 
sequence of the withdrawal of our chargé now in 
Vienna, as to compensate for the dangers which 
we must inevitably incur of becoming more o 


i 
} 


: 


r less 
embroiled in the scenes there in progress; to 2 om 
| us for the serious loss of honor which we must || 


sustain from continuing the existing social rela- 
tions between the two countries; and coumterbal- 
ance the detriment to which the cause of free insti- 
tutions throughout the world will be subjected by 
our continuing to exhibit undiminished res 
a government which has become degraded in the 
| estimation of all mankind, by the atrocities so faith- 


fully and powerfully delineated by the honorable || 


Senator from Michigan, and by the merciless per- 
| secution which it has practised upon a noble race, 
whose only crime is their love of liberty, and 
whose highest alleged offence is their manly re- 
sistance to the most shameless usurpation that has 
| ever stained the annals of civilization? 

But the honorable Senator from Kentucky con- 
| tends that we should not suspend diplomatic inter- 
course, as proposed in the resoluuon before us, 
because, by doing so, we should be involved in the 
criminality of pronouncing a judgment upon the 
conduct of another nation, which he asserts we 
I will read his own words, 


|| as reported in the Intelligencer of this morning: 


“ Mr. President, { have risen late in the evening, really 
| intending to say much less than I have said, and I must con- 


| States, when they come to deliberate seriously upon the 
consequence of the adoption of such a resolution as this, 
will pause; that they will not open a new field of collision, 
| terminating perhaps in war, and exposing ourselves to the 
| reaction of foreign Powers, who, when they see us assu- 

ming to judge of their conduct, will undertake in their turn 
| to judge of bur conduct. We ought to recollect that, with 


|| the sole exception of France, whose condition is yet some- 


on this subject will not fail to recollect his oppo- | 


sition, as repeatedly avowed, to sending ministers 
abroad at all, except upon special exigencies of 
State, as they might from time to time arise, and 
that he ever dreaded more or less of mischief as 


likely to result even from the formal negotiation of || 
He retained his original views on this || 
subject up to the close of his life, as no one will | 


treaties. 


doubt who will examine his immortal writings, 
The last two of his letters in which’ he reiterates 


his favorite doctrines are, one of them, a letter to || 


Mr. Mazzei, in the year 1804, and the other a letter 
to Mr. Monroe, then President, so late as the year 


1815. ‘The language of the earlier of these letters || 


is as follows: 


* On the subject of treaties our system is 
with any nation, as far as can be avoided. The treaty with 
for treaty with other nations have been declined. We be- 
lieve that, with nations as with individuals, dealings may 
be carried on as advantageously, perhaps more so, while 
their continuance depends on a voluntary good treatment, 
as if fixed by a contract, which, when it becomes injurious 
to either, is made, by forced constructions, to mean what 
suits them, and becomes a cause of war instead of a bond | 
of peace. We wish to be on the closest terms of friendship | 
with Naples, and we will prove it by giving to her citizens, 
vessele, ond goods, all the privileges of the most favored 
nation; and, while we do this voluntarily, we cannot 
doubt they will voluntarily do the same for us. Our in- 
terests against the Barbaresques being also the same, we 
have little (doubt she will give us every facility to ensure 
them which our situation may ask and hers admit. [tis 
not, tien, from a waat of friendship that we do not propose 
a@ trenty with Naples, bat because it is against our system to 
embarrass ourselves with treaties, or to entangle ourselves 
at all with the affairs of Europe. The kind offices we re- 
eeie from that Gevernment are more sensibly felt, as such, 
than they would be if rendered only as due to us by treaty.” 


_ Tn his letter of 1815, he reiterates the same views 
in the most emphatic manner, as all may see who 
choose to look into the 4th volume of his writings. 
I = content myself with citing only one para- 
graph: 


* indeed we are infinitely better without such treaties with 


any nation. We cannot too distinctly detach ourselves from 


} 
| 


| 


to have none i 
| 


England has, therefore, not to be renewed, and ail overtures || 


| the unfortunate prisoners who were taken during the 


| what obscured in doubt and uncertainty as to the fate of a 
| republic which she has established, we stand solitary and 
| alone amidst all the Powers of the earth, an example of a 
| free Government, and that we should not venture to give to 


| other nations even a pretext, much less cause, to separate {| 


themselves from us, by undertaking to judge of their con- 
| duct, and applying to them a rule aecording to which we 
| may denationalize nation after nation, according as their 
| conduct may be found to correspond with our notions and 
| judgment of what is right and proper in the administration 
| of human affairs. Sir, it does not become us to take such 
perilous and unnecessary grounds, and I trust that we shall 
not adopt such a course, 

“Now, if we adopt this resolution, I have been curious to 
satisfy myself upon what principle we can vindicate it. What 
principle does it involve? Itinvolves the principle of as- 
suming, on the part of this Government, a right to pass 
judgment upon the conduct of foreign Powers—a branch of 
| the subject that has been well treatéd of by the Senator who 
| sits before me, [Mr. Hate.) Have we any such power? 
| The most extensive bearing of the principle involved in the 
resolution proposed by the honorable Senator from Michigan 
assumes the right, on the part of this nation, to pronounce 
| upon the conduct of all other nations,and to follow it up by 
some direct action, such as the suspending intercourse. We 
are directing at present the exercise of that power towards 
a nation, en account of the manner in which they have con- 
} ducted a war, or of the manner in which they have treated 


ress of that war. But where is to be the limit? You cae 
with war. You may extend the same principle of action 
to politics or religion—to society, or to social principles and 


i] habits.’? 
| And is it possible, Mr. President, that the hon- 


orable Senator from Kentucky can entertain the 


| opinion, that in undertaking, in the delicate form 


roposed, to express our sympathy for bleeding 
reacts) and our disapprobation of the conduct 
of those who have brought ruin upon her people, 
ye will do what we have no authority to do? that 
we will open a new field of collision, terminating 
perhaps in war?”’ Does he really question our 
right to judge of the misconduct of other Powers, 
and of expressing our views thereupon, in any 
mode allowed by the law of nations; in other 
words, by. a simple withdrawal of our minister? 
Well, sir, I cannot doubt the sincerity of the hon- 
orable Senator; [ know his usual frank and manly 
bearing in debate; I know well, and, knowing, 
honor, the boldness and freedom with which he 
is accustomed to declare his opinions upon all 


And now I feel that I might, did I choose to do || 


t for || 
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Austria—Mr. Foote. 


et 


Senate, 


public questions; for of him it may 
said, as perhaps of any modern politician besides. 
“fle shuns no question, and he wears no mask.» 
And yet, Mr. President, I must ask leave to Cite 
a ceriain very high authority against this view of 
the honorable Senator—authority which the whole 
Republic has long highly respected, and the r. 
spectability of which I hope the honorable Senato, 
from Kentucky Will not himself deny. Sir, in the 
month of January, 1824, the honorable Senaio, 
from Kentucky himself delivered a speech in the 
| House of Representatives, upon a resolution intro. 
_ duced by the honorable Senator from Massachy. 
setts, [Mr. Wessrer,] which was drawn up in 
the following terms: 


Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law, for de 

| fraying the expenses incident to the appointment of an age of 

|| Or commissioner to Greece, whenever the President shall 
| deem it expedient to do so.” 


This will be at once recognized as a resolution 
_most clearly expressive of sympathy for the 


be as Well 


| Greeks, and implying the most decided disappro. 
| bation of the opressive and cruel conduct of the 
Turks towards them; oppressive and cruel, but fay 
less so, as all will acknowledge, than that recently 
practised in Hungary. The Greeks had not then 
achieved their liberties; nor is there the least rea. 
son to suppose that they ever would have succeed. 
| ed in doing so, but for the foreign aid afterwards 





supplied to them. Listen to a few paragraphs of 
| the admirable speech made at the period referred 
to, and under the circumstances stated, by the hon- 
 orable Senator from Kentucky: 


|| “There is reason to apprehend that a tremendous storm 
| is ready to burst upon our happy country, one which may 

call into action all our vigor, courage, and resources. [s it 
|| wise or prudent, in preparing to breast the storm, if it must 
|| come, to talk to this nation of its incompetency to repel Bu- 

ropean aggression, to lower its spirit, to weaken its moral 
| energy, and to qualify it for every conquest and base sub- 
| mission? If there be any reality in the dangers which are 
| supposed to encompass us, should we not animate the peo- 
| ple, and adjure them to believe, as 1 do, that our resonrces 
| are ample, and that we can bring into the field a mil... of 
|| freemen, ready to exhaust their last drop of blood, and to 
| spend the last cent in the defence of the country, its liberty, 
| and its institutions? Sir, are these, if united, to be con- 
| quered by all Europe combined? Aili the perils to which 
|| we can possibly be exposed are much less in reality than 
|| the imagination is disposed to paint them ; and they are 

| best averted by an habitual contemplation of them, by re- 
| ducing them to their true dimensions. If combined Europe 

is to precipitate itself upon us, we cannot too sqon begin to 
| invigorate our strength, to teach our heads to think, our 
| hearts to conceive, and our arms to execute, the high and 
| noble deeds which belong to the character and glory of our 





| country. The experience of the world instructs us that 

conquests are already achieved which are firmly resolved 

| on, and that men only become slaves who have ceased to 
resolve to be free. Lf we wish to cover ourselves with the 
best of all armof, let us not discourage our people ; let us 
stimulate their ardor; let us sustain their resolution ; let us 
proclaim to them that we feel as they feel; and that will 
them we are determined to live or die like freemen. 

* Surely, sir, we need no long or learned lectures about 
the nature of government and the influence of property or 
ranks on society. We may content ourselves with studying 
the true character of our own a and with knowing that 
the interests are confided to us of a nation capable of doing 
and suffering all things for its liberty. Such a nation, if ils 
rulers be faithful, must be inevitable. I well remember an 
observation made to me by the niost illustrious female of 
the age, if notof her sex, (Madame de Staél.) All history 
showed, she said, that a nation was never conqnered. No, 
sir; no united nation, that resolves to be free, can be cou- 
quered. And has it come to this? Are we so humbled, so 
low, so debased, that we dare not express our sympathy for 
suffering Greece? that we dare not articulate our detestation 
of the brutal excesses of which she has been the bleeding 
victim, lest we might offend some one or more of their 
imperial and royal majesties? If gentlemen ate afraid 
act rashly on such a subject, suppose, Mr. Chairman, that 

tion, addressed to their majesties, 
n their gracious condescension, Uy 
our feelings and sympathies. 
How shall it ran? ‘We, the representatives of the free 
‘people of the United States of America, humbly approach 
‘the thrones of your imperial and royal majesties, and -up- 
‘ plicate that, if your imperial and royal clemency ——- 
cannot go through the dlegusting recital ; my lips have not 
yet learned to nce the sycophantic language of & 
Are we so mean, so base, so despicable, 
to express our horror, utter our 
in tal and at — ~ = 
high Heaven? at the feroe 
soldiery, stimulated and 
cal and ‘inimical a 
at 


of Christendom can look on calmly and 


people, in 
vicinity, in its very presence, let us at 
its remote 


one of extremities is susceptible 
ebristain: and capable of sympathy 
sufferings ; that, tn this Temote quarter of 


coolly, wile all 

: 

its own immediate 

of sensibility 

for christian 
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Sir, attempts 
been made to alarm the committee by the dangers to 
merce in the Mediterranean; and a wretched invoice 





—— 


ancient recollection and every modern tie. 


have 
orgs and opinm has been spread before us to repress our 


sensibilities and to eradicate our humanity. Ah! sir, ‘what 
pall it profit a manif he gain the whole world and lose his 
vn soul 2 or What shall it avail a nation to save the whole 
ofa miserable trade and lose itsliberties?? * * * 
one Temay now be required of me to show what interest we 
have in resisting this new system. What is it to us, it may 
be asked, upon what principles, or what pretences, the Eu- | 
ropean Governments assert a right of interfering in the 
affairs of their neighbors? The thunder, it may be said, rolis | 
atadistance. The wide Atlantic is between us-and dan- 
or; and however others may suffer, we shall remain safe. 
g « {think it is a sufficient answer to this to say that we are | 
one of the nations ; that we have an interest therefore in the | 
-eservation of that system of national law and national inter- 
vas which has heretofore subsisted so beneficial to all. 
Out aystem of government, it should also be remembered,’ 
ig throughout founded on principles utterly hostile to the 
new code; and if we remain undisturbed by its operations, 
we shall owe our security either to our situation or our | 
spirit. The enterprising character of the age, our own ae- 
tive commercial spirit, the great increase which has taken 
place in the intercourse between civilized and commercial | 
states, have necessarily connected us with the nations of 
the earth, and given Us a high concern in the preservation 
of those salutary principles upom which that intercourse is 
founded. We have as clear an interest in international law 
as individuals have in the laws of society. 

« But apart from the soundness of the policy on the ground 
of direct interest, we have, sir,a duty connected with this 
subject which, [ trust, we are willing to perform. What do || 
we not owe to the cause of civil and religiqus liberty? to the 
principle of lawful resistance? to the principle, that society 
has a right to partake in its own government? As the lead- | 
ing republie of the world, living and breathing in these prin- 

| 
| 





ciples, and advanced by their operation with unequaled 
rapidity in our eareer, shall we cive our consent to bring 
them into disrepute and disgrace? Itis neither ostentation 
nor boasting to say that there lie before this country in im- 
mediate prospect a great extent and height of power. We 
are borne along towards this without effort, and not always 
even with’a full knowledge of the rapidity of our own mo- 
tion, Circumstances, which never combined before, have 
codperated in our favor, and a mighty current is setting us || 
forward, which we could not resist even if we would, and || 
which, while we would stop to make an observation and 
take the time, has set us at the end of the operation far in 
advance of the place where we commenced it. Does it not 
become us, then, is it not a duty imposed on us, to give our | 
weight to the side of liberty and justice—to let mankind | 
know that we are not tired of our own institutions—and to || 
protest against the asserted power of altering at pleasure the || 
law of the civilized world ?”? : 

“Mr. Chairman, is it not extraordinary that, for these two 
successive years, the President of the United States should 
have been freeiy indulged, not only without censure, but 
with universal applause, to express the feelings which both 
the resolution and the amendment proclaim ; and yet, if this 
House venture to unite with him, the most awful conse- 
quences are to ensue? From Maine to Georgia—from the 
Allantic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico—the sentiment of 
approbation has blazed with the rapidity of electricity. | 
Everywhere the interestin the Grecian cause is felt with the | 
deepest intensity, expressed in every form, and increases 
with every new day and passing hour ; ated are the represent- 
atives of the people alone to be insulated from the common 
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moral atmosphere of the whole land? Shall we shut our- 
selves upin apathy, and separate ourselves from the country, 
from our constituents, from our Chief Magistrate, from our 
principles ? 

“The measure has been most unreasonably magnified. 
Gentlemen speak of the watchful ey of the Tark, and 
seem to think the slightest movement of this bod will be 
niatter of serious speculation at Constantinople. I believe 
that neither the Sublime Porte nor the European allies at- 
tach any such exaggerated importance to the acts and delib- 
erations of this body. ‘The Turk will, in ail probability, 
never hear of the names of the gentlemen who either es- 
pouse or oppose the resolution. It certainly is not without 
avalue, but that value is altogether moral—it throws our 
litUe tribute into the vast stream of public opinion, which, 
sooner or later, must regulate the physical action upon the 
great interests of the civilized world. But, rely upon it, the 
Ottoman is not about to declare war against us because this 
unoffending proposition has been offered by my honorable 
friend from Massachusetts, whose name, however distin- | 
guished and eminent he may be in our own country, has 
probably never reached the ears of the Sublime Porte. The 
allied Powers are not going to be thrown into a state of con- 
sternation because we uppropriate two or three thousand 
dollars to send an agent to Greece. 

“The question has been argued as if the Greeks would 
be exposed to still more shocking enormities by its ; 
as if the Turkish seimeter would be rendered still keener. 
and dyed deeper and yet deeper in Christian blood. Sir, it 
such is to be the effect of the declaration of our sympathy, 
the evil has al been produced. The declaration has 
been wready ya icly and solemnly made by the Chief Ma- 
eistrate of the United States in two distinct messages. It is 
the document which commands at home and abroad the 
ost fixed and universal attention, which is translated into 
the foreign journals; read by sovereigns and their minis- 
yand possibly by the Divan itself. But our resolutions are 
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domestic, for home eonsum , and rarely, if , meet 
ra de royal eyes. The Provident, it, Sie. imasoagek 
by & most touching representation of the feeli excited 
Talk eek Mearrectl ell you that te dovnition aes 
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inthis House 10, make’ "Sur President shall 
be among the foremost, m 


| searching for adventures abroad, to leave other men’s con- 











gt 
in thatacknowledgment? So far from this resolution being 
likely to whet the vengeance of the Turk against his Grecian 
victims, I believe its tendency will be directly the reverse. 
Sir, with all his unlimited power, and in ali the elevation of 
his despotic throne, he is at last but man, made as we are, 
of flesh, of muscle, of bone, and sinew. He is susceptible 
of pain, and can feel and has felt the uncalculating valor of 
American freemen in some of his dominions; and when be 
is made to understand that the Executive of this Govern- 
ment is sustained by the representatives of the people—that 
our entire political fabric, base, column, and entablature, 
rulers and people, with heart, soul, mind, and strength, are 
all on the side of the gallant people whom he would crush— 
he will become more likely to restrain than to increase his 
atrocities upon sufferingand bleeding Greece.” * * * 
The honorable Senator will allow me to use his 
owm language in the case of the Greeks upon the 
present occasion, and doubtiess he will himseif 
respect it also when he hears it again enunciated 
in a case so strikingly analogous. Then I say to 
the honorable Senator, in his own former words: | 
‘©The Emperor of Austria, with all his unlimited 
power, and in all the elevation of his despotic 
throne, is at last but man, made, as we are, of 
fle, of muscle, of bone, and sinew. He is sus- 
ceptible of pain, and can feel the uncalculating 
valor of American freemen; and when he is made 
to understand that our entire political fabric, base, | 
column, and entablature, rulers and people, with 
heart, soul, mind, and strength, are all on the side | 
of the gallant people whom he would crush, he 
will be more ee to restrain than increase his | 
atrocities upon suffering and bleeding” Hungary. | 
It chances to be quite conveniént to multiply 
authority upon the main point to be decided by 
us. The honorable Senator from Massachusetts, | 
already mentioned as the author of the movement || 
of sympathy in favor of the Greeks, expressed | 
himself on the occasion with all his accustomed | 
eloquence, and avowed sentiments as noble as | 
those which he is mages as having enunciated | 
recently upon the subject of Hungarian wrongs. | 
I will recreate the Senate for a few moments by | 
reading a few extracts from the speech delivered | 
by him: 


“T wish to take occasion of the struggle of an interesting || 


Ir. Foote. 


Senate. 





neo rennet 


honor, whatever we do is not likely to escape the observa- 
tion of the world. As one of the free States among the 


| nations, as a great and rapidly rising Republic, it would be 


impossible for us, if we were so disposed, to prevent our 
principles, our sentiments, and our example, from producing 
some effect upon the opinions and hopes of society through- 
out the civilized world. Itrests probably with ourselves to 
determine whether the influence of these shall be salutary 
or pernicious, ° 

* [t cannot be denied that the great political question of 
the age, is that between absolute ad febenee’ Govern- 


| ments. The substance of the controversy is, whether soci- 


ety shall have any part in its own government. Whether 
the form of government shall be that of limited monarchy, 
with more or less mixture of hereditary power, or whotly 


| elective, or representative, may, perhaps, be considered as 


subordinate. The main controversy is between that abso- 
lute rule, which, while it promises to govern well, means 
nevertheless to govern without contro}, and that regulated 
or constitutional system, which restrains sovereign discre- 
tion, and asserts that society may claim, as a matter of right, 
some effective power in the establishment of the laws which 
are toreguiate it. The spirit of the times se s with a most 
powerful current in favor of these last-mentioned opinions. 
it is opposed, however, whenever or wherever it shows 
itself, by certain of the great potentates of Europe ; and it ia 
opposed on grounds as applicable in one civilized nation as 
in another, and which would justify such opposition in re- 
lation to the United States, as well asin relation to any other 
State or nation, if time and circumstance should render such 
opposition expedient. : 

‘“What part it becomes this country to take on a question 
of this sort, so far as it is called upon to take any part, can- 
not be doubrful. Our side of this question is settled tor us, 
even without our own volition. Our history, our situation, 
our character, necessarily decide our position and our 
course beforé we have even time to ask whether we have 
an opinion. Our place is on the side of free institutions. 
From the earliest settlement of these States their inhabit- 
ants were accustomed, in a greater or less degree, to the « 
enjoyment of the powers of sel-government; and for the 
last half century they have sustained systems of government 
entirely representative, yielding te themselves the greatest 
possible prosperity, and not leaving them without distinc- 
tion and respect among the nations of the earth. This eys- 
tem we are notlikely to abandon; and while we shall no 
further recommend its adoption to other nations, in whole 
or in part, than it may recommend itself by its visible infla- 
ence On our own growth and prosperity, we are neverthe- 
less interested to resist the establishment of doctrines which 
deny the legality of its foundations. We stand as an equal 
among nations, claiming the full henefit of the established 
international Jaw; and it is our duty to oppose, from a&he 
earliest to the latest moment, any innovations upon that 
eode, which shall bring into doubt or question our own 


and gallant people, im the cause of liberty and christianity, } equal or independent rights.” 


to draw the attention of the House to the circumstances | 
which have accompanied that struggle, and tothe principles 
which appear to have governed the conduct of the great 


sequences of these principles upon the independence of na- 


But the honorable Senator from Kentucky was 
pleased to suggest a striking want of sympathy 


! 
States of Europe in regard to it; and to the effects and con- | between the premises and conclusion of the hon- 


tions, and especially upon the institutions of free govern- 
ments. What I have to say of Greece, therefore, concerns 
the modern, not the ancient; the living, and not the dead. 





It regards her not as she exists in history, triumphant over ‘| 


time, and tyranny, and ignorance, but as she now is, con- 
tending against fearful odds for being and for the common 
privilege of buman nature. 

“As itis never difficult to recite commonplace remarks 
and trite aphorisms, so it may be easy, [ am aware, on this 
oceasion to remind me of the wisdom which dictates to men 
a care of their own affairs, and admonishes them, instead of 





cerns in their gwn hands. It may be easy to eall this reso- 
lution. Quizotic, the emanation of a crusading or a Ee 
gandist spirit. All} this, and more, may be readily said; but 
all this, and more, will not be allowed to fix a character upon 
this proceeding until that is proved which it takes for grant- 
ed, Letit first be shown thatin this question there is nothing 
which can affect the interest, the character, or the duty of 
this country. Let it be proved that we are not called upon, 
by either of these considerations, to express an opinion on 
the subject to which the resolution relates. Let this be 
proved, and then it will indeed be made out that neither 
ought this resvlution to pass, nor ought the subject of it to 
have been mentioned in the communication of the President 
to us. But, in my opinion, this cannot be shown. In my 
judgment, the subject is interesting to the People and the 
Government of this country, and we are ealled upon, by con- 
siderations of great weight and moment, to express our opin- 
ions upon it. ese considerations, I think, epring from a 
sense of our own duty, our character, and our interest. I 
wish to treat the subject on such grounds exclusively as are 
truly American ; but then, in considering itas an American 
question, I cannot forget the age in which we live, the pre- 
vailing spirit of the age, the interesting questions which agi- 
tate it, and our own | peerem | relation in regard to these 
interesti a et this be, then—and, as far as [am 
 sasomn hope it will be—parely an American discussion; 
but let it embrace, nevertheless, everything that fairly con- 
eerns America; let it comprehend, not merely her present 
advantage, but her permanent interest, her elevated char- 
acter, as one of the free States of the world, and her duty 
towards those great princi which have hitherto main- 
tained the relative of nations, and which have. 
"jhe next pisces ake tf eoned et he pe 

n next . e it granted, that the y 
of this from 


orable Senator from Michigan. These are his 
words: ; 
| Sir, I think that the question ought to be treated as if it 
| were a direct proposition to suspend diplomatic intercourse 
with the Power indicated in the original resolution. And, 
| sir, I have heen at first very much struck with the want of 
| sympathy between the premises and conclusions of the 
| honorable Senator from Michigan. ta his premises he 
| depicted the enormities of Austrian despotism. Whe 
| doubts the perpetration, of those enormities? In the most 
| glowing strains of eloquence he portrayed to us the wrongs 
| of suffering Hungary. Who doubts them? He epeaks of 
| the atrocious executions committed by her—the disgrace of 
| the age, and, above all, of Austria. Who doubts it? These 
| were the premises of the honorable Senator; but what was 
| his conclusion? It was requiring the recall of a tittle 
) chargé @affaires that we happen to have at Vienna. Why, 
the natural conclusion would be to declare war immediately 
| against Austria, if she had committed such enormities ; 
though, from the rey of coming in contact with 
| her, this resource might be difficult of accomplishment.” 
j 
} 


Now, sir, observe, if you please, that the hon- 
orable Senator from Kentucky himself admits all 
the ** enormities’’ charged, and aske ** who doubts 
their perpetration?’’ He admits ‘‘ the wrongs of 
suffering Hungary,”’ and asks again ‘* who doubts 
them?’ He refers to the “ atrocious executions” 
committed by Austria, calla them “ the disgrace of 
| the age,”’ and asks, a third time, ** who doubts it?” 
| And then he says ‘‘ these were the premises of the 
| honorable Senator; but what was his conclusion? 
It was requiring the recall of a jittle chargé d’af- 
faires that we happen to have at Vienna.’’ And, 
he adds, ** Why, the natural conclusion would be 
to declare war immediately against Austria, if she 
had committed such enormities.”’ Ah! and is the 
honorable Senator in favor of our declaring war 
against Austria? Has he abandoned his pacific 
ground, and resolved on embarking the country in 
transatlantic hostilities? Such is the plain import 
of his words, since all the facts are admitted to ex- 
ist, which would, according to him, make war the 
‘* natural’’ result. I beg leave to differ with the 
honorable Senator, and instead of declaring war 
outright, I prefer withdrawing our chargé, whether 
big or little, and thus avoiding all possibility of 
hostile collision. But I beg you to bear testimony, 
Mr. President, that I did not cali Gen. James Wat- 
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son Webb “ our little chargé,”’ nor suggest that we 
** kappen”’ simply to have such a personage at the 
Court of Austria. These terms, so well calculated 
to detract from the dignity of our august Minister 
at the Court of Vienna, and, per chance, to eclipse 
the lustre which at present encircles his name, [ 
could scarcely have ventured toemploy, at least in 
presence and hearing of his redoubtable advocate 
and champion over the way, [Mr, Sewanrp.] 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky has, I 
well know, formally declined exercising in behalf 
of the present Administration a parliamentary 
leadership; and I had no suspicion, until I listened 
to his speech of yesterday, that he meditated the 
commencement of a regular course of hostilities 
against those in power. And yet such would seem 
to be hia design, judging from his words, which | 
ara about to read, and which surprised me not a 
little at the time of their utterance; 

“ Whi, sir, great is the incongruity between the premises 
of the honorable Senator and his conclusion. 
chargé affaires. Sir, 1 think, instead of pursuing that 
course, by which we shall close the door of intercourse with 
Austria, by which we shall gain nothing in behalf of the 
suffering Hungarians, and the suffering exiles from Hungary: 
a very different course, indeed, would have been the one 
that onglt to have been suggested by the honorable Senator. | 
Inetead of suspending our diplomatic intercourse, I would 
have sent from this cocntry some eminent and distinguished 
and enlightened citizen, some one who possessed the confi- 
dence of the country—the honorable Senator himself would 
have been a very fit and suitable representative on such ati 
interesting occasion—I would have sent him to the Court of 
Russia, to plead the noble cause of the Hangarians, and if 

ine would not open her ears to the dictates of humanity 
which might be infused into her through an agent such as 
have described, I would have instructed him to remonstrate 
in the name of suffering humanity—in the name of Christi- 
anity—to rebuke her for her inhumanity.” 


So, the honorable Senator from Kentucky, ‘*in- 


stead of suspending diplomatic intercourse, would | 


have sent from this country some eminent, distin- | 


guished, and enlightened citizen—some one who | 


possessed the confidence of the country,’’ “to || 
the Coart of Russia, to plead the noble cause of |, hy 
of the honorable Senator fro 


the Hungarians.’’ This is what the honorable 


Senator would have done. Well, sir, this is pre- | 
cisely what was notdone. No such minister has 
been sent to Russia, nor, in fact, any minister at 
alt. Realiy, 1 am afraid that the President and 
his Cabinet will feel that they have a right to 
think a littl hard of this severe indirect rebuke, 
administered to them ty 
tucky, for not doing wha 
ought to have done, and for neglecting to do which, 
in the judgment of the honorable Senator, at least, 
they must be altogether censurable. 1 am notau- 
thorized to become the regular defender of the 
Administration against the assaults of its own 
recognized friends; but I must really beg leave to 
protest Against the imposition of censure upon the 
entlemen in power, for not sending.a minister to 
Fewest for the purposes named. 

Mr. CLAY. ill the Senator from Mississip- 
pi allow me to = here that in the paragraph 
which he has read, it was not ‘ Russia,’’ but 
** Austria,’’ to which I said it would be preferable 
to send a minister, rather than to suspend our in- 
tercourse? I take the oceasion, sir, of saying that 
I did not see the report of my remarks in the Sen- 
ate yesterday until I read them in the Intelligencer 
today. I found it, in general, to be remarkably 
accurate, bat there were one or two errors, ohe of 
which is, that in this paragraph the word “ Rus- 
sia” is substituted for ‘ Austria.”” I thank the 
Senator for giving way for this explanation, 

Mr. FOOTE. I assure the honorable Senator 
that [ should not have so confidently taken it for 

ranted that be had been reported accurately, but 
for the fact that | found him reported in both the 
Union and Intelligencer as employing the phrase- 
ology upon which I have been commenting. 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator allow me to say 
that | find, apon looking at the report in the Union, 
that it reads in the same way; that both the re- 
porters for the Union and for the Intelligencer have 

reserted me as saying *‘ Russia.” Whatever 
was the fact, L intended to “ay * Austria,”’ and so 
my friends understood me. It is'a Seemann 
Litt oe but I wished to be u 

‘Mr. Well, sir, I am happy to have 
given occasion to the honorable Senator for the 
correction which he has now administered. But 
really that seems not to better the matter very 
much; for no such person as the one described by 


the honorable Senator: has been ‘sent even to the'li to prove that the mere ‘with 


| lated to involve us in a war with the Austrian Em 
Torecall our || 
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Court of Austria—no “ eminently distinguished | 
and enlightened citizen’’ has, in my judgment, or 
in the judgment of the country at large, been yet 
sent to the Court of Austria. But, admitting that | 
just such a personage as the honorable Senator | 
from Kentucky seems to think ought to have been 
dispatched-to the Court of Vienna, has been actu- | 
ally accredited to Austria, there seems to be | 
another very serious objection to this part of the | 
honorable Senator’s speech, which it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to meet. He says he would | 
have sent this minister to the Court of Austria, to 
plead the noble cause of the Hungarians; and if | 


she would not open her ears to the dictates of hu- || 


manity, which might be infused into her through 
such an agent as the one described, *‘ he would 
have instructed him to rebuke her for her inhu- 
manity!”’ “Now, sir, it does really strike me that 
such a mission as this would have been well caleu- 





pire; and, as Austria and Russia seem to wi 
close union, for all the atrocious purposes agai 
which this solemn protest was to be made and this 


| fierce “‘ rebuke” vociferated, we should, in all prob- 
| ability, have had a double war on our hands with 


| the two fraternizing Emperors. 


} 
} 


the Senator from Ken- || returned to this country. 
t he piainiy says they || say, too, that this mission to Central Germany 





| all. 


: 


Surely, sir, the 
honorable Senator must perceive that our resolu- 
tion, which simply proposes, to employ his own 
words, **to recall a litte chargé,”’ is not near 


| 80 likely to brang on war and its dread conse- 
| quences as would be a mission set on foot for the 


purpose of direct interference in the most delicate 


| concerns of a proud and sensitive nation, and with 


a view to the utterance of language of insulting 


| and public rebuke to one of the haughtiest despots 


that has ever yet borne rule in Christendom. In- 
deed, sir, am disposed to think that the honora- 
ble Senator, as‘a lover of peace, had better, after 
all, come over to the support of our resolution to 
suspend diplomatic relations merely. 

But, Mr. President, why should this proposal 
m Michigan awaken 
any alarm? The President of the United States 
has recently determined it to be expedient to recall 
our minister to the Central Government of Ger- 
many, and the gentleman lately accredited there, 
who has the misfortune, if misfortune it may be 


| called, of being an excellent Democrat, has already 


I take it upon myself to 


has been actually suppressed. Yes, sir, suppressed, 
at a period when, as [ believe could be easily 
proved, the presence of an American minister at 
Frankfort was of thc uimost importance both to 
the commercial concerns of this country and the 
cause of liberal principles in our venerated father- 
land; and when even a suspension of diplomatic 
intereourse fora short period of time might be» 
possibly productive ‘of serious inconvenience, if 
not injury. I say this mission has been sup- 

,and I know that this statement will not 
be denied, But I do not say this for the purpose 
of censuring the Administration. No, sir, not at 
The transaction is one to be scrutinized, to 
be sure; and if it should tarn out upon investiga- 
tion, that it is expedient to restore the suppressed 
mission, I have no doubt that the proper means 
will be adopted for its restoration. I will notdeny 
that the course of the Administration was directed 
by good motives, though I fear that a mistake of 
uite a serious character has been committed. I 
cite this case with a view to show, that the Admin- 
istration itself perceives no ground for the ap- 
prehension of such consequences as have been 
depicted, from the mere suspension of diplomatic 
relations with any foreign Power, nor even from 
the absolute suppression of a mission. ‘ 
The honorable Senator from Kentucky has at- 
tempted to distinguish between the case of the 
South American Republics, recognized by this 
Government as sovereign States many years ago 
chiefly at the instance of the gentleman himeelf, 
e.case a as now presented to our 
says’ that he was then laboring “to 


and 
notice; he’ 
bring new nations into existence,” wher 
a nation which has been long established. 4 

sir, aka cient me that he eae mm: 

has committed a serious error in taking this ¥ 
ror de 
e ie oran ; ba? 
drawal of a minister’ 


s 


our resolution, we seek to ‘* blot out of existence”. 


(Jan. § 


<a 


Srnare, 


_can have the effect of denationalizing the Powe, 
' with whom diplomatic intercourse is thus Bus. 
_ pended for a season; anid, secondly, the sympath 
_which we propose to express for Hungary, a 
| the es which we desire to administe 
to the strugglers for freedom in that unhappy enn. 
try, cannot but bave considerable influence jp, 
facilitating the ultimate establishment of a new 
nation—another republic in Europe—to codperate 
with us, in coming centuries, in sustaining the ho| 
cause of civil and religious liberty in the worl 
by example, by precept, and by all moral jp, 
fluences which may be legitimately put in action, 

The honorable gentleman is, in my opinion 
greatly in error also, in enppenne that the strug. 
gle for freedom is at an end in Hungary. It is no: 
true, as he seems to suppose, and as he hias 
expressly declared, that Hun ry is “subdued,” 
“crushed.” His accomplished friend, Madame de 
Staél, whose authority he invoked, as we haye 
seen, in 1824, upon the Greek question, would tel 
him, if living, as she did on a former oceasion, 
that no nation is ever subdued who really desires 
freedom, and is willing to exert herself in the pro 
er manner for its acquisition, and maintenance; jy 
the language of poetry, I may venture to tell him, 
that * Fre@dom’s battle, once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.’’ 

No, sir, no; if the free States of the world, in- 
cluding’ among the foremost our own country, 
perform their duty towards Hungary at this crisis, 
the struggle for freedom will be renewed and pros. 
ecuted with an energy and persevering valor which 
will forever terminate the debasing thraldom in 
which her heroic sons are at present so wofully 
involved. 

I hope to be pardoned for here alluding to a 
somewhat delicate point. My honorable friend 
from Michigan, with that modesty which belongs 
to his character, appears to be willing to yield to 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts the 
credit of having originated this movement, or at 
least of having very distinctly suggested in his 
New Hampshire speech, so freely quoted from on 
this occasion, views and sentiments altogether in 
nen with the proposition before us. Now, 
sir, in all frankness, I must confess, without the 
least inclination to awaken sectional rivalry about 
this matter, that a distinguished southern states- 
man is entitled to the honor of first recomment- 
ing, in a specific manner, the measure now in 
progress. John Tyler, of ree than whom, 
in my judgment, no American, living or dead, has 
received more injustice at the hands of his coun- 
trymen of the t generation, but whose no- 
ble republican Administration is destined, | doubt 
not, to shine most brilliantly in our national annals, 
on the 16th day of July last, wrote and published 
the beautiful and: soul-stirring Jetter which I hold 
in my hand, and of which I will; with the consent 
of the Senate, read to you.a short extract, These 
are Mr. T'yler’s words: 


“T have been highly gratified to learn that your course on 
wih sated question has ee entirely in consonance 
wi atnoug have taken no occasion 

boesve. them. oe br ie are — 
deepest every lover o race; and i 
they ahtscately cancted, they will have done more for the 
cause of humanity than has been achieved since our Revo- 
lution. prudence and wisdom in council, and what 
consummate generalship have they not already exhibited. 
The elevation to their Presidency of one of the greatest 
§ manit}, the observance of which is 

all occasi 
ting,’ entitle them to the 


area 
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In his letter to Dr. Bronson, dated August 10, 
1847, declining any party nomination, is the 
following declaration : 


« [ have thus given you the cirenmstances under which || 


only can Lhe induced to accept the high and responsibie 
office of President of the United States. I need hardly add 
that I cannot, in any case, permit myself to be brought be- 
fore the people exclusively by any of the political porties that 
now so unfortunately divide our country, a8 their candidate 
for this office.” 


says: 


“ But T will not be the candidate of any party or ciique ; 
and shouid the nation at large seek to place me in the chair 


of the Chief Magistracy, the good of all parties and the na- | 


tional good would be my great and absorbing aim.” 


The celebrated letter to Capt. Allison contains || nominations, and no-party nominations, The abo- 


the following explicit declaration: 


 Fivst. { reiterate what I have often said: I am a Whig, || could unite on him. The good of all parties was 


| to be most mysteriously secured in 
|| Democrats, as the honorable Senator from Dela- 
| ware avowed, could vote for him without any in- 


bat net an ultra Whig. If elected, I would not he the mere 
President of a party. I would endeavor to act independent 
of party domination. I should feel bound to administer the 


government untrammeled by party schemes.”’ 
And he farther says: 


* | have no private purposes to accomplish—no party pro- 
jecta to build up—no enemies to punish—nothing to serve 
Dut my country.”’ 


To Mr. Muhienburg, president of a Democratic | 
Tayior State convention nominating him as a || 


Democratic candidate for the Presidency, Novem- 
ber 25, 1847, he writes: 


“The resolutions of the meeting have given me great | 
pleasure and satisfaction, as the expression of high respect | 


and consideration from the people of Pennsylvania.” 


On the same day his response to a Whig nomi- | 


nation says: 

“J have read the resolutions adopted by the meeting with 
great pride and pleasure.’? 

To the no-party nomination of a meeting at 
Baltimore, he responds: 

* The political sentiments embraced in the preamble and 
resolutions adopted at that meeting, I rejoice to say, meet 
my cordial approval and assent; and “ [ must be permit- 
ted to add, that as they have, with so much confidence, 
placed my name in nomination before the country on their 
own responsibility, free from party action and the exaction 
of pledges from myself, I shall serve them strictly as a con- 
stitutional, and not as a party President, (in the event already 
alluded to,) and as my ability will permit.” 

One of the resolutions which was so cordially 
approved is in these words: 

“4. Resolved, ‘That the platform of the Constitution, upon 
which General Taylor stands before Mio Promie, gastontying 
equal rights to all, furnishes a sure and ample basis upon 
which all our fellow-citizensywhether known as Democratic 
or Whig, Native or Neturalized, may unite in his support and 
participate in the benefits of good goverument under his ad- 
minstration.’? 

It is unnecessary to make further references. 
Those which { have presented are sufficient for my 
purpose, 

The distinguished friends of Gen. Taylor made 
similar declarations on his behalf. I will refer 
first to that of Mr. Crittenden, recently a member 
of this body from Kentucky, whose influence 
probably contributed more than that of any other 
individual to secure his nomination at Philadel- 
phia. 
meeting, in reference to the President’s sentiments 
upon the subject of removals: “ He wares, 
LOATHES proscription. 

i call attention to another declaration made on 
his behalf. The honorable Senator from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Maneum,] who, to my surprise, 
just moved to suppress inquiry, by laying the res- 
ciation before the Senate upon the table, in his 
speech in the Senate, July 3, 1848, is reported 
thus: 

‘In reference to the maxim ‘to the victors belong the 
spoils,” he denounced it with unwlterable scorn.” 


Such was the language of the Senator, as re- 


ported. 

Mr. MANGUM, (in his seat.) I still hold the 
same opinion. 

Mr. BRADBURY. Iam most happy to learn 
that the honorable Senator still retains the same 
opinion; and I to find that he arrays himself 
if Opposition to the resolution under consideration. 
I trust that when he finds the pledges which he 
gave, have been violated, the Senator will nof su 
press the expression of his  wnutterable scorn.” 

Another distinguished friend of General Taylor, 
the present 
Senate, July 5, 1848, declared: 


** General Taylor is not pledged 
and eae which have peed ‘sdvecuaed ty tee Wrnige 


_In his letter to a citizen of Lansingburg, New || 
York, published in the Troy Daily Post, he || 





He declared, in the presence of a public || 
cause for removal.”’ 


He comes into the field, and he trusted he would come into 
the Presidency, not as a party man.” 


Mr. Clayton further declared— 

“That he will not be the tool of a party; that he will be 
the President of the people; that he has no enemies to pun- 
ish, no friends to reward; that while he will ao his duty in 
removing corrupt, or incompetent, or unfaithful men from 
office, he will not be a supporter of that infamous system of 
proscription which distributes the public offices of the country 
as the spoils of victory.” 

Here we have authoritative declarations cover- 
ing the whole ground: not a party man—no ene- 


| mies to punish—no friends to reward—no coun- 
| tenance to the ** infamous system”? of proscription! 
| Such were the declarations of General Taylor and 
| his leading friends previous to his election. 


He accepted alike democratic nominations, whig 
litionist and the most ultra-slavery extensionist 


is person. 


consistency. He was the follower of Jefferson. 
| Whigs could sustain the disciple of Adams and 


| their candidate, and the credit of his first efficient | 
| nomination. 


| secured to them. 
|| stances, and with the pledge to which I have re- 


Hamilton. The Native Americans claimed him as 


The Free Soil Whigs of the North 
were to be satisfied with the endorsement of the 


|| sentiments of the Morning Signal, and the South | 


with the pledges which his interest and locality 
It was under these circum- 


| ferred, that General Taylor was borne into the 
| Presidency upon the tide of his great and justly- 


| deserved military renown. 


ent position from that of other candidates for that 


high office, who were his competitors at the Phil- | 


| adelphia Convention. They could present no such 


| 


i 
i 
| 


| 
| 


| avowal to the 


| Whig 


varied claims. They could make no such pledges 
and professions. They were conspicuous mem- 
bers of a political party whose principles were well 
understood, and they could not claim to place 
themselves independent of party. His great com- 
petitor from the West never hesitated to make the 
oy of the country, “I ama 
t 


“on e distinguished statesman from 


And 


| the North, who stood in the same position, gave 


the same response. 

On entering upon the discharge of the responsi- 
ble duties of the high position to which he had 
been elevated, he renewed, in the most imposing 
manner, the pledges that had been made in rela- 
tion to the subject of appointments and removals. 
In his inaugural address, delivered in the presence 
of the vast multitude who had assembled to wit- 
ness the ceremony, and sent forth to the American 


| people as the great political chart by which his 
| Administration was to be governed, he made the 
| solemn official declaration of the principles by 


| which it should be guided. 


It is in these words: 
“<The appointing powerwested in the President imposes 


delicate and onerous duties. So far as it is possible to be in- 
| formed, I shall make HONESTY, CAPACITY, and FIDELITY, 
| indispensable prerequisites to the bestowal of office; and 


| 
| 


absence of either of these qualities shall be deemed sufficient 


Mark the language! How emphatic and signifi- 
cant! It is from a President who desired to soften 
the asperities of party, and who had pledged the 
word of a soldier never to yield himself to party 
schemes. He specifies the causes for removal 
under his administration, a are dishonesty, in- 
capacity, and unfaithfulness. These are all. He 
states no other; he intimates no other. ‘ Expres- 
sio unius est exclusio allerius:” the specification of 
one is the exclusion of all others. This is the 
common-sense interpretation of the language—the 
fair and honest construction of it. How prepos- 
terous to assume that it could be regarded as mean- 


ing that, while he should remove one officer for 


Secretary of State, in his hin the || plying to 
’ Se ee terres | Scieathiat that it is made  Bitmebisl ty 
|e ity, or fidelity in the officer removed. 
charge is i 


the causes specified, there was in his mind another 


| deception, which I do not impute to him. ‘I be- 


Pi 


_ stances, equivalent to a declaration in advance, ap- 


cause, not named, for which he intended to thrust 
out thousands! The supposition would be unjust 
to the President. It would imply duplicity and 


lieve he intended to make ¢ his assurances. 
This official declaration of the President, after he 
had taken the oath of office, is, under the eireutm- 


each case of removal, under his admin- 


is in an official document, from the highest 


He occupied a differ- | 


ice—Mr. Bradbury. 


eo —Soo—————e—eEEEEEEEE 


source, and carries with it all the sanction which 
official station can give. 

Now, sir, how has this pledge been fulfilled? |, 
it not notorious that, while it yet lingered upon the 
lips of him who uttered it, a sweeping system of 
removals com » Which has been steadily 
carried forward, until it has swept over State after 
State, and extended to the remotest corners of the 
Union? Men of the purest virtue, upon whoge 
character no stain was ever fixed before—men 
who were regarded by all who knew them as emi. 
nently possessing honesty, capacity, and fidelity— 
were numbered amongst the proscribed. Upon ajj 
these victims the imputation 1s cast of “ moral o; 
official delinquency.”” To mark the case mom 
strongly, and to prevent the possibility of a doy 
the organs of the party came out and indignantly 
repelled the idea that these removals were for 
litical opinions or political causes, and asserted i 
they were for the causes specified in the inaugural 
address, and that any other supposition would do 
gross injustice to the President. 

I read from the Daily National Whig, of June 6; 
1849, published in this city. The article is jn ap. 
swer to a proposition of the Union, that, if the 
Whig press would come forward and acknowled 
that the pledges and professions upon the subject 
of proscription, made by General Taylor and his 
friends, had been violated, and that Democrats 
were refioved because they were Democrats, and 
not because they had been guilty of official or moral 
misconduct, no more should be heard from the 
democratic press upon the subject of proscription 

er se: 
F “'The proposition of our contemporary is based upon, 
false assumption, and therefore cannot be acceded to, | 
assuines that General Taylor bas violated his pledges that 
| he would not proscfibe men for their political opinions, 
| Now, we deny that he has violated his pledges in this re- 
spect, and we defy the production of evidence to the con- 


trary. Our neighbor will point to the announcements of 
|| removals of democrats from office, which have been made 








| on his side, and 


by the public press, as sufficient proof of the allegation, 
These are no proof at all, except of the facts which are 
made by the announcements themselves. It is entirely an 
inference, that the parties removed were proscribed for their 
opinions; and it is a violent inference, too, in the face of the 
declaration in the Inaugural, capacity, fidelity, and intes- 
, should be the only standard by which men’s pretensions to 
be vetuined in or appointed to office shall be measured or 
weighed. The pledge of the i oeeetine power, who has made 
this declaration in the most nm manner, is surely entitled 
to more confiderice than the passionate and hasty-drawn in- 
ferences of the opponents of the appointing power. Itis 
much more reasonable to believe that General Taylor does 
not violate his inaugural PROMISE, than that he does violate 
it. The probabilities that he keeps his word, at least, are 
inst the presumptions of his opponents 
to the contrary. ‘The nation will sooner believe that Gen- 
eral Taylor is executing his office in the matter of appoint- 
ments upon the basis of his inaugural pledge, than put any 
faith in the bold and groundless assertions of the Union, and 
its political contemporaries, that he is executing it in viola- 
tion of that pledge. General Taylor is, in the nature of 
things, entitled to more credit than his opponents can be, 
upon the general principle of credibility, and particularly 
when the latter’s assertions are the fruit of mere inferences. 
«*We say that the Union’s proposition is based upon a 
false assumption, and the Union knows the fact, if it knows 
anything, or has any concern for the truth. tis fully aware 
of the utterly corrupt and inefficient condition of the fed- 
eral official corps, if it is aware of anything whatever. It 
knows that the whole body of civi! federal officers is ob- 
noxious, more or less, to the charge of either want of entire 
capacity to diachones the public trusts, or very loose ideas 
and notions of official integrity, or an absence, in a greater 
or less degree, of that fidelity to the publie service is 
the crowning glory of every public servant.” 


Here, sir, we have it repeated, while the work 
was going on, that the removals were made in con- 
sequence of the ‘ moral or official delinquency” of 

the officers removed, and not for political reasons. 
It is openly affirmed by papers that assumed to be 
organs of the perty in power. | 

ow, sir, if, in view of all these facts, & 
response to the resolution is not due to our fellow- 
citizens, upon whose character a stain is thus at- 
tempted to be fixed? We know it is unjust to 
them. After expelling them from office, it was 
aes necessary that their fair fame should be tar- 
n < J 
m is oe to the President, a ee 

spoils ast 

eacea hag teamis of his Adininietration ni Eon, haa been 
imposed upon by a general system of libeling—by 
= filing of fictitious charges ey orate 
who were in office, to their removal. 
professions of the President and his ‘on this 
subject, we are forced to the conclusion that this 
system has been pursued. " 
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But, sir, are weat liberty to presume a violation 

f all these pledges? His organs assure us weare | 
pl If, then, this scheme of getting up fictitious | 
accusations has been resor ed to, the inquiry arises, | 
by whom has it been done? For whose benefit 
a it thet such a practice should be pursued? |) 
«Cui bono 2”? Who had an interest in doing it? |, 





' 


anifestly who expected to profit by it. | 
ee senana could bad benefited by such a } 
course of procedure. It may turn out, upon a re- ), 
sponse to the resolution, that, in some cases, those 
whose names will come before us, as nominees to 
the places thus vacated, will be found to have been 
engaged in this business. And 1 submit that such 
a fact would be one that, must have an influence | 
* upon every honorable mind in its action upon | 
such a nomination. I will suppose a case: A || 
man deliberately engages in getting up and pre- | 
senting false charges against an officer, in order to | 
procure & removal, and is successful, and obtains a 
nomination for the place: if, when his name is pre- | 
| 


sented for our approval, the evidence of his conduct 
should be furnished with it, should we not feel the 
information to be pertinent and important? There 
can be but one response to the interrogatory. 

{ trust that I have succeeded in showing to the i 
satisfaction of the Senate, that the information || 
sought by the resolution is necessary for us in the 
faithful discharge of our official duties. As a part 
of the appointing power, we have aright to the in- 
formation in the possesion of the President, touch- 
ing those matters in regard to which we are called 
upon to advise with him. How can we perform | 
understandingly this advisory duty without it? || 
Appointments are made t and with the Senate’s 
advice and consent. By the term advice, I under- || 
stand something more than mere consent. Con- 
sent is the acquiescence of the mind to what is 
proposed by another. Advice implies the sugges- 
tion or recommendation of something to be done 
or some course to be pursued. The judgment is 
called into exercise, and that judgment must be in- | 
formed by the facts bearing upon the subject. In | 
the early days of the republic, it was the practice || 
for the President to meet with the Senate, and con- || 
fer personally in the transaction of business in ex- |, 
ecutive session. Such, at least, was the usual 
course with President Washington. 

But, however desirable and important I might 
deem the information sought, I would not press 
for it, were there any constitutional impediment 


in the way of asking it at the hands of the Execu- 








tive. Thereis no such impediment. The Senate 
is entitled to the information, and it can be de- 
manded without trenching upon any of the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional rights. ‘The Senate is a part 
of the appointing power. JVhen a nomination is 
made, the appointment must be with its advice 
and consent. The power of removal is not con- 
ferred upon the President by any express grant in 
the Constitution; and the position T saiatain is, 
that this power is not sounder the absolute, exclusive, 
and unlimited control of the President, that it cannot 
be regulated or inquired into by Congress. On the 
contrary, both branches of Congress have asserted 
the right on various occasions, and different Presi- 
dents have recognized it. If Congress can, by an 
act, regulate or inquire into the exercise of this 
power, itis because it is within the scope of its 
constitutional authority, and is not confided by 
the Constitution to the President’s illimitable con- 
trol. If itis not thus confided to the President, 
can inquire into its exercise, upon pre- | 


cisely the same grounds that Congress can - 
late and contrat th. That Coke's can do hi I 










hend no one will question. 
beg leave here to detain the Senate by reference 
‘o precedents sanctioning the principle for which 
I contend. The Journals of the Senate contain 
ndant evidence of the ition by different 


the adents of the right of the Senate to go behind 
nomination, seek information touching its 
priety, and the reasons for making it. I refer, 
1 to a case under President Washington, in 
a to wh the a sonar aoe Father 

“A > rej the nom- 
ination of Benjamin Fishbourn for Naval Officer 
o! Savannah, Washington sent in 

a 5 nessage, in w 1 he r : ‘iy 
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| United States that, when they were considering 
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| sufficient, Permit me to submit to your consideration, | 


whether, on occasions where the iety of nominations 
ap| to you, it would not be expedient to com- | 
mun that circumstance to me, and thereby avail your- 


selves of the which led me to make them, and | 


| which I would with pleasure lay before you. Probably my | 


reasons for nominating Mr. Pishbourn may tend to show | 
that such a mode of ing, in such cases, might be | 


|| useful. I will, therefore, detail them,” &e.—(Vide Ex, 


Jour., vol. 1, p. 16.) 


Here we have the views of one of ‘‘the earlier | 
Presidents” —nay, Washington himself—on this | 
subject. He eee it not only the right, but | 
the duty of the 


formation which led to nominations. His author- || 


ity should be conclusive with those who profess 
to take him for an example; and, following his 


/ example, the President must respond to our call. 


There are many nominations, the propriety of | 
which may appear questionable; and we have the 
high authority of Washington, that we should | 
avail ourselves of the information which led to 
their being made. 

Mr. BERRIEN. Will the Senator allow me to | 
ask whether the information communicated by 
General Washington related to the nominations of 
individuals to office, or the removals of individuals 
from office? 

Mr. BRADBURY. It was in relation to an | 
individual who had been nominated, and who had 
been rejected. 

Mr. BERRIEN. As I understand the Senator, 
General. Washington stated to the Senate of the 


the propriety of his nominations, it might be ad- 

visable for them to ask for the information upon | 
which he had made the nominations—not the in- | 
formation upon which he had made the removals, | 


| for that was not the subject of controversy be- | , : 
| for what reasons, acting appointments for officers 


tween the President and the Senate. 
Mr. BRADBURY. The honorable Senator | 
from Georgia will understand that | endeavored to | 
show that, unless the President has violated his 
previous declarations, not to make removals ex- | 
cept for cause—which we are not at liberty to pre- | 
sume—unfounded charges must have been fabrica- | 
ted and preferred against many officers who have 
been removed; and as no persons would have an 
interest to do this, except those who hoped to ob- | 
tain their places, the inference arises that some of | 
the nominees, whose names will come before us, | 





enate to possess itself of the in- |, 
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an officer placed by an acting appointment in an advanced 
| grade, receives the pay and emoluments of such grade ; and 
| whether such officer, nommated to the Senate, and rejected, 
| will revert to his prior rank and station.” 
“1822, April 15,—A letter was received from the Secre- 
| ary of the Navy, in compliance with the above.”’ 
| 1830, April 5.—Mr, Barton submitted the following mo- 
tion, which was considered and agreed to : 

“Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to transmitto the Senate any record or other inform- 
ation in the Department of War, or before the President, 





|| respecting the conviction of Wharton Rector of any crime 


| in Missouri, before his departure for Arkansas, or touching 

| his fitness for the office to which he has been nominated : 

| and any other evidence in the department relative to the 

| fitness of Wharton Rector for the office of Indian agent.” 

“* April 12.——The President (Gen. Jackson) complied with 
the above resolution, by transmitting a report, &c., from the 


| Secretary of War,” 
| * Apri 12.—Mr. Burnet submitted the following motion 5 
| which was:considered, and agreed to: 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
| quested to lay before the Senate any communications now 
| in the Department of State, touching the character, conduct 
or qualifications of John Hamon, made while the said 

Hamon was an applicant for reappointment to the office uf 
| marshal for the district of Ohio, in the year 1822." 
‘€ April 27, 1830.—The above resolution complied with by 
| the President.”’ 


In 1822, President Monroe nominated Mr. 
Gadsden as adjutant general, and Messrs. Tow- 
|son and Fenwick as colonels, and the Senate 
looked behind the nominations into the question 
| of superseding; and alihough it appeared that the 


|| nominees were gallant officers, fully competent for 


the stations for which they were named by the 
President, they were not confirmed. Messrs. 
Gadsden and Towson were rejected, and the 
nomination of Mr. Fenwick was then withdrawn, 

On the 10th of April of that year, the Senate 


the Navy, amongst other things, to communicate, 
in executive session, “*in what situations, and 


in the Navy Department had been made.”’ 

In 1826, the Senate passed, without objection, a 
| resolution calling ‘* for any information tending to 
show the propriety of sending a minister to Pan- 
ama.”’ 

In 1839, March 2, the House of Representatives 
| adopted a resolution requesting the President to 
lay before that House “a list of all the officers of 
the Government who derive their appointments 
from the nomination of the President and concur- 
rence of the Senate, who. have been removed from 


may have lent themselves to this business, and | office since the 3d of March, 1789; denoting in 


thereby shown their want of qualities essential to | 
a public officer; therefore, the information which 
we seek is information which may, and probably | 
will, in some cases, affect the nominations upon | 
which we shall be called to act. 
I continue the extracts from the Journal, some | 


of which will have more or less direct bearing | 


such list their number and grade, and the dates of 
their respective removals; also, a like list of the 
names of those officers who, their terms of service 
being limited to four years, were not re-nominated 
to the Senate. at the expiration of their commis- 
sions.’” 

President Van Buren responded to the call, and 





upon the question raised: || farnished the information requested. 


«1789, August 20.—The President gives his reason for | 
making a nomination at a particular time.”’—( Vide same, p. 


“1789, August 22.—The President attended the Senate in 
their chamber, and had a full and free conference with 
them, preparatory to es into treaties and arrangements 
with the Indians, &c.””—( Vide same, p. 22.) 


Senate before entering into a correspondence or negotiation 


On the 16th of July, 1841, the House made a 
|| similar call upon President Tyler, by a resolution 
requesting him to lay before the House ‘a list of 
all the officers of the Government, who derived 
their appointment from the nomination of the 
President and the concurrence of the Senate, who 





“1790, February 9.—The President asks the advice of the have been removed from office since the 4th of 
| 


with Great Britain.”’—( Vide same, pp. 36-37.) 
1797, May 31.—John Adams, President, states his rea- 
sons for making certain nominations.’’ 


“ 1808, February 19.—Thomas Jefferson, President, nom- | 


inated William Hull.” 

1808, February 26.—The Senate a resolution 
calling upon the President to cause to be laid before the. 
ae certain papers in relation to the conduct of the said 

ull. 

1808, March 1.—The President comptied with that reso- 
lution by laying the papers before the Senate.” 

* 1814, March 10.—The nomination of Charles Wollston- 
nder consideration 


u 
“Mr. Bibb, of Kentucky, submitted the following motion: | 
« Senate 


Resolved, That the do not advise and consent to 
the a Captain Charles Wollstoncroft, to be a 
in the regiment of artillery in the army of the 

Un States; because the said proposed promotion is ir- 
Seer ars enrages Wp Greahtiebed rule of promo- 


“ And on the 
By. Ea ae te en 

The Senate here look beyond the question of 
the mere fitness of the nominee, into the propriety 
of the nomination. 

1822, April 10.—On motion of Mr. Pt 

« Resolved, 


jeasan 
That the Secretary of the Navy be instructed 
to communicate to the Senate, wen as practicable, in- 


: Io what and 
for reasons, acting appointments of officers are made in 





March last, denoting in such lists their names and 
grades, and dates of their removals, and the ap- 
pointed persons in their places; also, a like list of 
| the names of those whose terms of service being 
) limited to four years, were not re-nominated to the 
Senate, and a like list of the names of those nomi- 
|| nated in their place; that he also report the names 
of all officers removed, under similar circum- 
stances, from the 4th of March, 1829, to the 4th 
of March, 1841.”’ 

To this call, also, the President responded, and 
thus recognized, in the amplest manner, the right 
of the House to'make it. 

The great question of the power of removal, b 
the President, of officers appointed by and wi 
the advice and consent of the Senate, has repeat~ 
edly en the attention of Congress. it came 
up in thé first Congress under the constitution, in 
1789, and was much debated in that body. It 
arose upon a resolution offered by Mr. Madison, 
‘* that there shall be established an executive de- 

rtment, to be denominated the Department of 

oreign Affairs, at the head of which there shall be 
an officer, to be called the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, who shall be appoimted 
by the President, by and with the advice and con- 





adopted a resolution instructing the Secretary of , 


sent of the Senate, and to be removable by the Presi- 
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dent.’’* After protracted debate, it was finally set- | There is another circumstance which distin- he Senate, the President j 
tled, as the sense of the were , by the adoption guishes the present call from that of 1830. Du- |} called upon for the reasons for making remoy, i. 
of the resolution, that the President possessed the _ ring the debate at that time, the position was main- |! This is going much further than to ask for infor 7 
power of removal under the Constitution. This | tained that a change in the chief executive office of || ation; and I can well imagine there might be oi 
decision was made in opposition to a very deter- | the Union, by’the.people, would be appropriately || delicacy in demanding of another branch of the 
mined minority, who insisted that the Constitution || followed by changes in the subordinates. No im- || Government the reasons for the exercise of i. 
conferred no such power on the President, but, on | putation of dereliction from duty was then charged power in a particular manner, while no such . 
the contrary, withheld it. | upon the officer removed. jection would arise against a request for inform, 
In 1826, a select committee was raised inthe | In 1835, the attention of Congress was again || tion. : , . 
Senate, of which the distinguished Senator from || called to this subject by the distinguished Senator While upon this subject, I beg leave to refer j, 
Missouri near me [Mr. Benton] was chairman, | from South Carolina, [Mr. Carnoun,] who moved |; authority which will have great weight, if it jg not 
to whom was referred a proposition to inquire into || the appointment of a committee to inquire into || absolutely conclusive, upon the opposite side Of the 
the expediency of reducing the patronage of the || the extent of the Executive patronage; the circum- || Chamber. 1 mean the deliberate and mature 
executive department of the United States, The || stances which have contributed to its great increase || opinions of members of the present Cabinet, who 
committee, having given the sulyject consideration, | of late; the expediency and practicability of redu* || will have occasion to advise with the President o, 
made a report, at a subsequent day in thesession, | cing the same, and the means of such reduction. || the subject, and who may be supposed to eXpress 
marked with great ability. The authority of Con- | The committee was raised, and their chairman || hissentiments. I will first read a short eXtract 
gress to regulate by law, and control the patronage | [Mr. Catnoun] accompanied their luminous report || from a speech in the Senate, in 1835, by the dis. 
of the Executive, was assumed as an indisputable |, with two bills, one of which, entitled “A bill to || tinguished Senatorgrom Delaware, now Secretary 
proposition. Amongst the bills reported by that || repeal the first and second sections of an act to || of State. He says: 
committee was one which contained the provision || limit the term of office of certain officers therein || « The Senate ought to know the grounds on which remo. 
** that in all nominations made by the President to | named, and for other purposes,” contained a sec- || vals are made. If the President should telt the Senate i 
the Senate, to fill vacancies occasioned by an ex- || tion similar in its provisions to that which I have || 7s on account <a principles, he, in his place as a 
ercise of the President’s power to remove from of- | just read from the bill reported in 1826, requiring fill the place, at infisinan. Wa Would nak Whelber ear” 
fice, the fact of the removal shall be stated to the | that the President should send to the Senate with |) acting tor party effect, or as Senators of the country hey were 
Senate at the same time that the nomination is | the nomination to fill a vacancy occasioned by re- || Rented h h. Mr. Cl : 
made, with a statement of the reasons for which | moval from office, a statement of the reasons for || gain, in another apesch, Sar. Clayton said : 
such officer may have been removed.’’ such removal. eee the a nae i the power of re 
Mr. DAWSON, (in his seat.) Did that bill The bill passed the Senate at that session; and || cer, who had Sischececd hie duty ‘with fidelity and gg 
ss? || on the question of its passage to a third reading, faith, should be removed, the only remedy was to reject tic 
. Mr. BRADBURY. Fete not. ce the | the vote stood 26 to 15. On its final passage, on | Se aha seen Tien teste aca on his 
ill as an expression of the opinion of the distin- || the 31st of February, the yeas were 31, nays 16. ag ; ing the first, second, 
uished Sense who constituted that committee, | Amongst the yeas aa Stundre; Benton, Calhoun, | mya Np ee san ae wii of pogo 6 Bre tlomeag 
in favor of the power of Congress to require of || Clay, Mangum, and Webster, now members of || formation he should not know how to act.” 
the President not only information, but reasons for | the Senate; and Messrs. Clayton and Ewing, In the same debate, the present Secretary of the 
removals from office. | members of the cabinet of President Taylor. Interior, then a Senator from Ohio inquired signi- 
The committee consisted of Messrs. Benton, | Mrs CLAY, (in his seat.) 1 would vote for it |) ficantly : " . 
Macon, Van Buren, Dickerson, Johnson, and | again. « Must not the Senate, then, when their act removes a 
White. The bill was not called up, in consequence |, Mr. BRADBURY. I understand the honora- \| individual from a public trust—when they are the active in. 
of the ill health of Mr. Macon, who moved the || ble Senator to say that he would vote for the bill ae See passive ae his degradation— 
raising of the committee. | again. That bill goes to the full extent to justify Sinks tenets edialiets bom hadociaeel entieeane eran = 
In 1830, the subject was discussed in the cele- | the call we now make; and [| am happy to have || welfare, act upon their own cupeutneny, soe be governed 
brated debate upon Foote’s rosolutions. During || this high authority to appeal to. I trust it will be || by the dictates of their own judgment? What au idle j- 
the session, Mr. Holmes, a Senator from Maine, | conclusive on the other side of the Chamber. We |) Secacaare sheansateld tan Bametion ae ae ym 
offered a series of resolutions expressive of his | have, then, a right to demand not only informa- honorable Senators should be followed, and i. 
views respecting the subject of removals. One of || tion, but reasons. should be confined in their inquiry simply to the qualification 
the resolutions called upon the President ‘‘tocom- | Mr. CLAY. Not so. Will the honorable gen- of the proposed successor !”” 
municate to the Senate the number, names, and | tleman allow me to protest against his logic? I Now, sir, if we are to follow the authority of 
offices of the officers removed by him since the | voted for that bill to make it the law of the land; || ghe officer standing next-in rank to the President 
last session of the Senate, with the reasons for || and I would vote for it again to make it the law of || in the executive department of the Government, it 
each removal.”? The resolution was postponed || the land, covering the present Administration and || would be our duty to reject every nomination which 
indefinitely—24 to 21. Some of the other resolu- | all future Administrations. But that is a very dif- || has been presented to fill vacancies occasioned by 
tions contained statements that must have been || ferent case from a resolution, which is not a law, || removals, unless the President furnishes us with 
offensive to the majority, and for which they could || calling for information, instead of its being de- || the information demanded. This authority may 
not vote: hence, no infetence can be drawn from || manded by a valid enactment of the Legislature. || be felt to be obligatory by gentlemen sympathizing 
the vote to postpone that those so voting would be || Mr. BRADBURY. If it is an infringement || with the Administration. May I not hope, there- 
opposed, on @ proper occasion, tc a call for inform- || upon the constitutional rights of the President to || fore, that they will aid in passing the resolution, 
ation. | call for information or reasons touching his exer- || so that they may not feel constrained by the au- 
Mr. DAWSON. Which of the resolutions was | cise of the power of removal, a bill passed by || thority ofthe Cabinet to reject the President’s nom- 
offensive ? || Congress cannot remove the impediment. If both |} inations “ad infinitum ?”’ May I not rely upon 
Mr. BRADBURY. That which undertook to || Houses can pass the bill, the Senate can make the || their aid under circumstances so exceedingly pe- 
pass judgment upon the President, and tocon- || call. I therefore ask the honorable Senator, if |) culiar? 
demn his conduet, || there is, in his judgment, any constitutional im- Is it said the inquiry relates to executive business, 
Mr. MANGUM. Will the Senator be so obli- || pediment in the way of calling for the information || and should be considered in secret session? I an- 
ging as to read the yeas and nays? || sought by the resolution. I understand the dis- || swer, that the information we seek is of a public 
Mr. BRADBURY, They are not given in the | tinguished Senator to assent to the position that || character. If I am right in my supposition, false 
book which I have in my hand, or | would com- || we have such right. If the President possessed || charges have been e and filed in the executive 
ply with the request of the Senator with Ceays. the power of removal conferred by the Constitu- || departments, affecting the public and private char- 
Mr. DAWSON. I have them here. ill the || tion by a specific grant, in such manner that the || acter of our fellow-citizens, by which a pretext 
Senator allow the Secretary to read them? Senate had no right to call upon him, an act of || has been furnished for driving them in disgrace 
They were then read by the Secretary. ~ Congress could not give the right against the pro- || from public office. The President has not kept 
Mr. BRADBURY. It assuredly could not be |! visions of the Constitution, 4 am now consider- || silent. By his announcement of the grounds upon 
expected that any friend of the Administration of || ing the question of authority, and not that of || which removals should be made, the removal has 
President Jackson (such, for instance, as the dis- || expediency. I have, then, in the declaration of the || been converted into a public assault upon the 
tinguished S nator from Missouri) would vote for || Senator in favor of such a law, a full recognition || character of the officers displaced; and the means 
a series of resolutions assaulting that Administra- || of the right of the Senate to pass the resolution. || of vindication should be as public as the assault. 
tion. E-think, then, in view of this high authority, I may || I have such respect for the President that I believe 
Mr. BADGER. I beg leave’ to say that the || assume that the Senate possesses the right. he would scorn the idea of screening any libeler 
motion was to postpone indefinitely. A gentle- It may be proper here to remari, that I find should lend himself to the disgraceful em- 
maa who was desirous of passing any of the res- | amongst those who voted against the bill to which || ployment of fabricating unfounded accusations 
olutjons, stripping thera of their offensive matter, || I referred a few moments since, the names of sev- || wherewith to blast the tation of his neighbors, 
would of course vote against their postponement. || eral distinguished men, one of them now a member || for the sordid purpose of securing to himself their 
Mr. BRADBURY. I presume that those who | of this body—the Senator from Alabama. They || places. d are ee man 
ight” 


| 








voted in favor of the postponement were opposed || may have voted against the bill for other reasons tout to the 
to the resolutions as they stood, and those who /| than any objection to the section to which I have || light ight. Letus know 
voted against it were in favor of them. And Iam | referred. They may have been opposed to the ! sare. If officeholders 
happy to find that there were several distinguished || repeal of the provision prescribing four years’ ten- , 
gentlemen who occupied seats on the other side of || ure to certain offices. How the fact was, I will 
the Chamber—some of them now iri the Cabinet || not undertake to say; but certain it is, that every 
or members of this ag SR then recognized || individual who voted for the bill ized the 
the right to call upon the President for reasons even |! authorityof the Senate to make this call. In \ 
for his conduct. of the cases to which I have referred, and in 
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keeping secret the means of their vindication. No 


friend of the Administration should ask this of the 
Senate; and if asked, it will, I believe, be indig- 
nantly refused. : 

Mr. BADGER. Will the honorable Senator 

m Maine give way to a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. BRADBURY. I shall have finished what 
I have to say in a short time, and I will not trouble 
the Senate to adjourn. Be van: 

Removals from office under the Administration 
of President Jackson have always been a fruitful 
topic of remark. He came into the Presidency 
after a struggle which convulsed the country, and 
finding the offices generally held by his opponents, 
some of them were removed, and his friends put 
in their places. Upon this, the cry of proscrip- 
tion was raised, and the press teemed with the 
most bitter and indignant denunciations. 

No language was too strong, no rebuke too 
scathing, no term of reproach too gross, to be 
heaped upon the head of the venerable President, 
for having removed certain officers of an opposite 

litical party, and appointed his political friends 
in their places, still leaving in office a great body 
of the former. As an example of the style of re- 
mark which was adopted on that occasion, I will 
read brief extracts from a speech made in the Sen- 








ate of the United States by a Senator from Mis- 
souri, Mr. Barton. He said: 

«We did not dream of this reckless proscription for opin- 
jon’s sake that now makes the land look pale!—of this rav- 
aging persecution for the exercise of the high and sacred 
right of election which now tears the vitals of this republic. 
it never entered our imagination that a combination, guided 
by the fiends of party disctpline, office-hunting, and vote auc- 
tioneering, could so soon convert the high and happy privi- 
lege of free elections into a species of contest for vic- 
tory and vengeance, and the presidential elections of our 
country into the sacking of cities by the troops of Suwarrow, 
and the offices, and the honors, and the emoluments of our 
country, into the mere spoils of barbarian war !”? ss 

Again, in the same speech, he compares the re- 
movals *‘to the sacking of provinces by Tartar 
hordes, and the offices, and honors, and emolu- 
ments of our Government, as the spoils of Scyth- 
ion war! And wo to that minister who has ad- 
vised the President to such an anti-republican 
course! It were better for him that he were fitted 
for Heaven, and a mMfill-stone tied around his neck, 
and he thrown into the Potomac! The days of 
the present delusion will pass away, and the vota- 
bo constitutional liberty be again seen in high 
places.” 

And now that “‘ the votaries of constitutional 
liberty,” whose denunciations of proscription have 
so often been heard, are seen in the high places, I 

ropose to compare and contrast the cunduct of 

resident Jackson’s administration, upon the sub- 
ject of removals, with what is now going forward, 
and to see how the pledges which have coe given 
have been redeemed. 

It was charged against President Jackson, that 
when he had n in office a year, the reports of 
the executive departments, together with the re- 
ports of the Postmaster General, bore witness to 
the removal of more than six hundred officers 
during the first year of his administration, and 
that the removals from the deputy post offices 
alone, from March 4, 1822, to March 4, 1830, 
amounted to the number of 491! I presume that 
there were removals of subordinates not embraced 
in the estimate first named. 

It was this proscription of more than six HuN- 
DRED Officers in a year—of rouR HUNDRED AND 
NINETY-ONE postmasters alone in a year—which 
brought upon President Jackson’s head the de- 
nunciations to which I have alluded. How stand 
the facts now ? 

It is difficult for me to ascertain with a 
what has been done; for the organs of the Admin- 
istration in this city (and it is understood there 
Were two or more) did not choose to give, —“—— 
hot find space for, a full record of all the victims 
that fell beneath the axe of an Administration that 


Was to “* proscribe iption.” 
The Custmaaee Gente? farnichie some data in 
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| one acquainted with the individuals thus removed, || 
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| I will not undertake to speak with confidence. To 
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26 warns appointed in consequence of commissions re- 
DB ; 
23 were oe in consequence of becoming presi- ! 
dential, by income exceeding $1,000. : 
921 were appointed in consequence of new offices. : 
Two thousand one hundred and three appointed 
in consequence of REmOvaLs alone for the year |) 
ending June 30, 1849! That period embraces four | 
months under the present Administration, and || 
eight under that of the preceding. I am informed || 
that very few of the removals were made prior to || 
the 4th of March. If we assume the number to 
be a hundred, we then have, during less than four 
months of the present anti-proscriptive Adminis- 
tration, about TWO THOUSAND removals in a single 











| department! In that departmentalone the removals | 


were at the rate of FIVE HUNDRED per month!— |, 
more in a single month than under the whole of | 
the first year under President Jackson! If the || 
work has gone on at the same rate since the 30th || 
of June, we must have some FIVE THOUSAND in |} 
the Post Office alone. Whether this is the case or | 
not, we have not the means to know. A response | 


to the resolution will give it. ; 
I think it due to remark, that in some of the || 


departments, I believe a more liberal policy. has 
been pursued, and that there has been an effort 


fairly to observe the pledges upon which the Ad- || 
I desire to do no |) 


ministration came into power. 
injustice to the President, or any member of the | 
Cabinet. 
means of judging we have, a clean sweep appears | 


to have been made, 1 know that in the State | 


which I have the honor to represent in part, neariy 
every officer holding his office under the Presi- 
dent’s appointment, has been removed. 1 now 
recollect but a single exception. There may be 
others, but if so, very few indeed. There are 
hardly exceptions enough to prove the rule. No 


will say that they deserve the imputation of want | 
of honesty, capacity, or integrity. I know most 
of them personally, and it is but an act of justice | 
that [ should say they are men of honor and 
character, justly entitling them to confidence and 
respect. ' 

In regard to what has been done in other States, 


what extent this work of “ reform” has been car- 
ried may be better known to others than myself. 
I have seen statements which swell the grand ag- | 
gregate of removals, since the accession to power 
of the present Administration, to many thousands; 
so many that I will not re 
should do injustice. I see 
obtain accurate information on this point. . 
It is a circumstance that cannot fail to arrest at- | 


t the number lest I | 


should I attempt it. 


In other. departments, from the best || 


by the resolution to || 
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present. 

But it is not my purpose to go into the consid- 
eration of particular cases. Time would fail me 
i wish to direct attention to 
the GRAND RESULT. The evidence of the 
extent to which the work of proscription has been 
carried, is on all sides; and it is worthy of notice, 
that while officers are removed who were invaluable 
| to the public, some of the departments here are call- 
| ing upon Congress for additional force. - 1 beg leave 
| to suggest, Mr. President, that it might be wise 
| economy to restore the former efficient public serv- 
| ants, 

Let us know, Mr. President, the extent to which 
this system of removals has been carried. Let us 
understand precisely what has been done, arfd the 
evidence, if not the reasons, upon which the pol- 
icy has been pursued. 

Are these removals made upon the ground that 
the officers removed were political partisans ? 

Is it not notorious that the new appointments 
are from the most active and zealous partisens to 
be found ?—from those who claim the offices as a 
| reward for their partisan services? Political par- 

tisanship a disqualification! It is the very evi- 
dence that usually makes up the case upon which 
the appointment is demanded. 

Is it to punish interference with elections? Why, 
then, are officers retained after their notorious in- 
terference in favor of the powers that be? 

Is it to equalize the offices? What principle of 
| equality has been regarded in States where Demo- 
| crats are expelled, and Whigs alone are appointed 


to every place of profit or honor? 

Is this sweeping proscription of one party, and 
| this undiscriminating reward of another, the no- 
| party entertainment to which the President and his 

friends invited the people previous to his election? 

Is this what was meant by the declaration, * In 
| no case can | permit myself to be the candidate of 


| = party, or yield myself to party schemes ?”” 
i 8 


this the way in which it was intended to carry 
| out the distinct and unequivocal assurance, ** The 
| good of all parties, and the national good would be 


Hi oy great and absorbing aim ?’’ 


s this the way it was designed to redeem the 
pledge, ‘* Should I be elected to that high office, 
(the Presidency,) I should deem it to be my duty, 
and most certainly claim the right, to look to the 
| Constitution and the high interests of our common 


'| country, and not to the principles of a party, for my 


| rules of action?” 

Is this the way it was intended to carry out the 

| assurance, ‘* [ have no private purposes to accom- 
plish—no party projects to build up—no enemies to 





tention, that while the Administration has at its | 
head a President who won the reputation which | 


| punish—nothing to serve but my country?” 
And is it the fact, that the Whig party and the 


led the way to the Presidency, in the late war || Administration, after all their professions and 


with Mexico, the veterans who sustained him in 
that conflict seem to have been marked for pro- 
scription with fatal precision. 


pledges upon the subject of proseription, have con- 
fessedly adopted in practice the doctrine so loudly 
reprobated and denounced by them, ‘ that the 


1 will instance the gallant Lane, of Indiana, dis- || offices of the country are the spoils of party victory, 


missed from the office of Governor of Oregon, be- 
stowed upon him by the late President, with the 
approbation of the whole country, after his return 
from hoporable service in that war. Can the hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana now near me [Mr. 
Barcut] inform the Senate of any just cause for 
this act of proscription? 

Colonel Weller, one of the first volunteers for 
the war, after faithful service under the immediate 
command of General Taylor, and Colonel Geary, 
another brave and distinguished officer, share the 
same faie. 

The honorable Senator from Mississippi, now 


to be parceled out amongst the retainers of the suc~ 
cessful party ?”’ 
If so, let it be avowed, and I will not press the 
resolution. If any friend of the Administration 
| will, in his place here, on its behalf, candidly ac- 
_knowledge that these pledges and professions, 
made previous to the election, and reathrmed in 
| the Inaugural Address, have been violated, and 
that “* Democrats are removed because they are 
Democrats, and not for moral or official delinquen- 
ey’’—if he will make these frank admissions, and 
| thus relieve honorable and honest men who have 
| suffered proscription for their political opinions 


before me [Mr. Foote] will bear witness that some | from the unjust imputation of dishonesty, infidel- 


of the most devoted* 
in his State, Capt. 


triots have been immalated 
lythe, upon the intelligence 


of the perilous situation of our army, was one of || 


the foremost to hasten to its rescue; and his re- 


ity, or incapacity, I repeat, I will not ask for the 
option of the resolution. ‘ 

Before resuming my seat, I desire, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to be distinctly understood upon one point. 





— for his patriotism has been a dismissal from | j¢ js not the policy of making removals that I as- 


sail or call in question. It ia the inconsistency 


I might refer to Col. Butler, of meres Bete between the professions and practice of the party 


brilliant services under 

ol Sana es See eee? 

try, have proved of no avail to save him from the 
axe; and to Mr. Haile, of New York, dangerously 
wounded at the battle of *s Lane, and left 
for dead upon the field, from an office be- 
stowed upon him for hi 


merits and bis 
and to which his clain kad bean seepeteadlieg 


to hiscoun- || know no pa 


in power—the breach of faith solemnly pledged to 
a , and to make removals only for 
cause, followed by a general ces of Demo- 
crats, with an imputation of delinquency thrown 
upon them. It is this of which I complain, and 
not of the propriety of an administration employ- 
ing those fav to its principles to carry out 
its measures. 
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Having thus shown, Mr. President, as I trust to 
the satisfaction of the Senate, that the information 
requested by the resolution is necessary, that we | 
ean appropriately ask for it, and that it is due alike || Another and a bolder step has been taken in the 
to the President and to those whose reputation || march of aggression. Another mask has been 
should be vindicated from the imputation arising || removed and another deformity revealed. I am 
from their dismissal from the public service, I || ready, therefore, to vote for the printing of any 
will trespass mo longer upon the attention of the || number of these resolutions, for the purpose of 
Senate. | distributing them among the people of the South. 
ee Spee eee see | It is time we understood this question, and knew 
RESOLUTIONS REGARDING SLAVERY. | what we shall be called upon to resist. So far » a 
Te || action goes, that knowledge shal] not be withheld. 
REMARKS OF MR. CLEMENS, | We bare never asked lnyiking at your hands 
OF ALABAMA, | beyond a strict adherence to the Constitution. 
in rae Seware, January 10, 1850, | We have never proposed any interference with 
; || your domestic relations. We have not assumed a 
On the Vermont Regolutions relating to Slavery. || censorship over yourmorals. We have asked from 
The Senate proceeded to the unfinished business, || you no boon, and desired nothing but non-inter- 
being the resolutions from the General Assembly || vention with the rights secured to us by the Con- 
of the State of Vermont, which were presented on } stitution, and for the maintenance of which your 
Tuesday last by Mr. Urnam, as follows: || fathers solemnly and deliberately pledged their 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That | faith. Surely these are not hard conditions. Noth- 
— ag eng ya ns wae ° nate Salt Be - || ing but the most determined spirit of intermeddling 
, exe e ers 3 ‘de g ; 
Constitution ab Glass entalio’ toon, the ‘counts by their —hothing but the most reckless disregard of con- 
predecessors, and tolerated solely asa thing of inexorable | Sequences, or the most profound contempt for all 
necessity. || the warnings we have given, could induce the 
Fr en pn Sin se pg ir ey Spemonsinion of pe ol || northern people to persist in the mad career they 
“ 3 (rene B , erie j . 
with slavery only in the Bistesin which it then eximed, and | have been oe for the last fifteen yo When 
from interference with the slave trade only for a limited || the future historian records the events of that 


sme, ones ey ero sueee oo that the powers | period, in no matter how truthful and simple lan- 
nferred upon Congress by the Constitution to suppress the || i i i 2 i 

siave trade, to regulate commerce between the States, to oes are seer | a — pe Seated 
govern the Territories, and to admit new States—powers are to come alter’us Delleve it po . 
conferred with an express intention “to form a more per- | | whole people, from a mere spirit of aggression, 


fect ye omen jamsies, insure ay wanyettley, without a motive apart from the pleasure which 
provide for the common defence, promote the general wel- || i inflicti 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our || the tyrant always feels in the infliction of a wrong, 


posterity”—may all rightfully be used so as to prevent the || have madly torn to pieces the most glorious fabric 
extension of slavery into territory now free, and to abolish || ever erected by human hands? The miserable 
slavery and the slave trade wherever either exists under the i plea that you are actuated by a desire to improve 
jurisdiction of Congress. | th | f the South th ll : bl 
Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives ia Con- || - Ros eg tae dings toe rdhae~ Cees eer 
gress be requested to resist by all and every constitutional || affectation of special devotion to the cause of hu- 
means the extension of slavery in any manner, whether by | manity, will soon be forgotten, or remembered 


the annexation to slaveholding Texas of territory now free, || 9 j i 
or by the admission to the Union of territory already ac- uy A sree ne he iihoad — Sypnteny * 


quired, or which may be hereafter acquired, without an ! which human nature is sometimes capable. Your 
express prohibition of slavery, either in the constitution of || acts and your motives must both be reviewed by 


cn eee eps qohing admission, or in the act of Congress | a tribunal which cannot fail to pronounce them 
providing for suc mission. 1] . : Ww . 
Resolved, further, That our Senators and Representatives 1} something worse than insane. en the fountain 


in Congress be requested to support every just and prudent || Atst bubbled into day, its waters were supplied by 
measure for the exclusion of slavery from the District of || folly; but the stream has gathered In its course 


emeens for » —— ie a of es slave trade on || so much of hypocrisy and wickedness, that we 
1© high seas, and wherever else Congress has jurizdiction ; | i 

and generally to relieve the Federal Government from all | = constrained to detest what at first we only 
responsibility for the existence, maintenance, or tolerance || despised. . : 

of Sn the traffic in slaves. | _ The value of the slave property in the southern 
saan pan Me aed tn S Gaeee od | States exceeds nine hundred millions of dollars. 

o use their || : : : 

exertions for the speedy organization o & territorial govern- | No people ever existed, or _—— will exist, who 
ment for New Mexico and California, with a provision for- || Would consent to the destruction of this vast 


= enduding involuntary servitude, except for crime, | wealth without a long and desperate struggle; and 
eretrom. | a 


'| can it be possible that you dream of effecting its 
coher ote bese Toasters teen £0,furnlh & | destruction by peaceful means, when you have to 
and Representatives in Congress, and to the Governor of || deal with a race constitutionally brave, even to 
each State in the Union. rashness, and as prone to resentment as * the 

ace 12, 149. _ || sparks to fly upwards?’ Or do you indulge that 
r. CLEMENS. I voted the otherday against | other delusion, that it is in your power to compel 
the motion to lay the question of printing these || submission? If either of these fancies have taken 
ae upon the table, not from any respect for possession of the northern mind, take my advice, 
the y who adopted them, or any desire to ex- || and be in some haste to expel it. The most dan- 
tend acourtesy to those who could so far forget what || gerous ignis fatwus that ever lured a wanderer by 
cocpbauashtioriies entesetactihemamens || cteaet wie cakegia. nce 
co wi cha . 
in such language. But I agree with the Senator | Buppees we had we motive to resist abolition 
from South Carolina (Mr. Butter] that the people || agitation save the powerful one of protecting our 
rs ra South ought to be a uainted with northern | at es would you, if the picture were reversed, 
ing. 1 desire these resolutions printed for an- || hesitate one moment about the adoption of the 
other reason: I wish to show my constituents that || most extreme measures? Would you have borne 
es ae so often and so earnestly made that what we have already submitted to? What would 
: orth does not intend to interfere with slavery || be your conduct, if, year after year, we flooded 
where it exists is entirely false, and intended only || this hall with petitions to burn down your facto- 
Suomen Seretohens aed 4 chosld eonoidcr meyest”|| eovuteasl poseed ty thale Eaginlareecey Gecke 
ore, a self | resolutions; a ures, decla- 
very culpable if I did not now expose it. It is ring that the system of white slavery, which unde- 


trine here avowed, Congress has the power to 
abolish slavery in Alabama, or in any other State 
admitted since the adoption of the Constitution. 














true, we still have the declaration of Senators that || niably exists in your manufactories and elsewhere, 
all interference with slavery in the States is foreign || is offensive to the moral sense of the South, and 
to their purposes, but it is asking too much of our. || one from which it became a Christian people to 
credulity to expect us to believe such statements || divorce themselves? Suppose we reminder you of 
when they are accompanied by the introduction of || the pauperism and crime in your great cities; of the 
resolutions directly contradicting their assertions. bands of juvenile nts ‘ pilfering whenever 
These resolutions do not stop at the same point || opportunity offers, and begging when they cannot 
with the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Cuasg. ey || steal;” of the parents driving their children forth, 
go far beyond the eround he has taken. as- || the sons to commit felonies, and the daughters to 
sert that the compromises of the Consti- | prostitution.* All these things we might urge 


States in which it existed at the time of the ado s.nbabe oan ate taken from the Repent of tes Eel 
tion of that instrument. And, according to the doc- lice,” New York, commencing May ate, 





















with far more justice than belongs to any of yoy 
piss prone against us. But would you bear it 
would you tolerate such petitions, or listen With 
patience to such resolutions? If you did, 
would belie the character which the world has 
given to the Yankee States. 

The Senator from Ohio says that he is not to b. 
deterred by menaces of disunion. from pursuing the 
course he has marked out for himself. I have no 
wish to deter him. I wavt him and other north. 
ern men to come up boldly, and do what they tel} 
us their constituencies have demanded. I make 
no menaces, but I insist that the Senators from 
Vermont obey the instructions of their Legis\y. 
ture, and introduce the bills they are there required 
to introduce, I borrow the language of a mem. 
ber in the other end of the Capitol, and tell them 
to **come up and face the music.”” Do not dod 
the question. Do not attempt to get rid of it } 
indirection, but stand up, as the representatives of 
freemen ought to do, and look it in the face. jf 
you are right, or believe yourselves so, persevere, 

f you are wrong, but yet believe you can commit 
that wrong with impunity, keep on. We have, 
lesson in store for you which may be severe, byt 
will certainly be useful. 

The South, Mr. President, disclaims the Jap. 
guage of menace, but it is nevertheless due to ql) 
parties that her deliberate purposes should be 
plainly announced: We do not intend to stand 
still and have our throats cut because the butcher 
chooses to soothe us under the operation with 
honeyed words. You can deceive us no longer by 
the catchwords “conciliation and harmony." 
Nor can our voices be stilled by the fear of in. 
| curring the reproach of imprudence. I said the 
other day, and I repeat now, that the time for 
prudential action has gone by. It is this prudence, 
of whith we have heard so much, that has brought 
us to the situation in which we now are. It is 
this constant talking about prudential action which 
has induced the people of the North to believe 
that we do not intend to resist. 

There is a point at which prudence changes 
from a virtue to a vice, and it often happens that 
it is used only as another name for cowardice. | 
is not to be wondered at if our good brethren of 
the North have mistaken the one for the other, and 
have thus found courage to persist in a crusade 
which promised to be unattended with danger. | 
know not if they will thank me for undeceiving 
them, but it is my habit to deal plainly with all 
men, and I now proclaim that you have reached 
the utmost limit to which you can go. There is 
a line beyond which you must not pass. You 
have marched up to it, and now cross it if you 
dare. Ido not say this to intimidate. I do noi 
believe it will have that effect. On the contrary, 
I believe with the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Carnovn,] that this movement will run is 
course, and end, as all similar things have ended, 
in blood and tears. The demagogues of the North 
have raised a tempest they cannot control. Itis 
impelling them onwards with an irresistible force— 
they can neither recede nor stand still; and, how- 
ever fearful may be the path before them, it 8 
one they must tread. For a miserable partisan 
purpose they have excited and kept alive bitter 
sectional jealousies, and burning hatreds, which 
are now bringing forth deadly fruits. “ ™ 
have sown the wind, and must reap the whir'- 
wind.” Jn the history of nations there are fre- 
quently periods when the statesman feels himself 
‘borne along upon a turbulent tide to an unknown 
port. A curtain is drawn between him and the 
future which his utmost ity fails to penetrate. 
But that period is past with us. Fold after fold of 
the curtain has been rolied away, and the view be- 
yond is neither dim nor indistinct. He who cannot 
now trace out step by step each successive event of 
the future, has learned but little from the past his- 

of mankind, and is ill fitted to be the lawgiver 
ofanation. The North will not-save the Union, 
and the South cannot, unless indeed we submit 10 
indignities and wrongs of so degrading a character 
ee ae a Hiveret the cere. 
ments 0} tomb,’ come among us once 
to eee disown the degenerate deacontnn™ 
wh disgraced a glorious ancestry. 
Save enum cfs Sich ii posible fr 
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Then the prohibition of the slave trade between || must be anti-democratic, and free democracy de- 
the States; and, finally, total abolition. These re- |! generates into the purest federalism. But I do not || 
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ies. Next abolition in the District of lane 











we acquired Louisiana, and of all that vast region 
ou excluded us by the Missouri. compromise 
rom something like four-fifths of the whole, and 
| appropriated it exclusively to yourselves. And 


ted power from which it can be implied. 
It follows, then, that the exercise of the power 







sults are just as. certain, unless the first step is || choose to base my argument upon this ground || this, be it remembered, was slave territory; not an 


firmly resisted, as that the sun will rise to-morrow, 
and the night will follow his goingdown. Here- 
tofore it has been pretended that it was not the pur- 
pose of an considerable body at the North to in- 
terfere with slavery in the States; but this is an 
illusion which these resolutions have come in good 
time to dispel. I always knew it was false, but I 
did not expect to see the cloak so soon thrown 
aside. But even if it were true, I would still say [ 
do not choose to place myself at your mercy. I 
will not exchange the fortifications which the Con- 
stitution has thrown around my rights for a frail 
reliance on your generosity or your forbearance. 
Concession never yet satisfied fanaticism, nor has 
the march of the wrong-doer ever been stayed by 
the supplications of the sufferer. Situated as we 
are, the impulse of manliness is the dictate of pru- 
dence.. Our duty and our obvious policy alike 
demand that we should meet the danger on the 
threshold, and fall or conquer there. It is of no 
consequence by what name you choose to designate 
your aggressions. When a principle is established 
which must bring not only poverty but desolation 
and death to the South, it is immaterial whether you 
call it abolition, free soil, or, to use the phrase of the 
Senator from Ohio, free democracy; the end is the 
same, and so should be the resistance also. When 
the fall of the outworks must be followed by the 
fall of the citadel, he is a poor commander who 
hesitates to risk everything in their defence. It is 
so with us; we cannot yield an inch of the ground 
we now occupy without compromising our safety, 
and, what is worse, incurring the reproach of eter- 
nal infamy. None but children can be imposed 
upon by the miserable delusion that abolition will 
pause in the midst of its successes.. One triumph 
will but pes the way to another, until the wildest 
dream of fanaticism becomes a reality. I under- 


other end of the Capitol, is to urge but one meas- 
ure at the time; to proceed step by step, and to 
hide as much as possible from the public eye all 
future results. That would indeed be a shrewd 
game, and one well worthy of the brain that con- 
ceived it; but, unfortunately for its success, there 
are more fingers than one in the pie; there are too 
many demagogues to control, and the sentiment 
they have awakened among the honest but mis 
guided masses is too impatient of restraint to await 
a process so slow and so fatiguing. They have 
been taught to believe that every hour slavery 
continues on the continent detracts from their 
chances of salvation, and that its abolition has been 
specially intrusted to them by God himself. No 
wonder they Fe beyond the knaves who have 
duped them. No wonder they refuse to listen to 
prudential counsels, and demand prompt action, at 
whatever sacrifice of lifé or property to themselves 
or others, It is human nature—above all, it is the 
nature of the fanatic. 

But a few years since we were told that the right 
of petition was all they designed to secure. Suc- 
cess has’ added boldness to their demands, and 
even those who claim to be moderate and conserv- 
ative men talk with uplifted hands of the horrors 
bs slavery, and expect us z be a grateful when 

ey promise to ne the work of rob and 
murder yet a ele dine er, — 


The Serfator from Ohio, before taking his seat- 


in this body, addressed a remarkable letter to one 
of his constituents, and he has to-day reiterated 
the sentiments it contained. He claims to be a 

locrat, and avers that abolition constitutes a 
portion of the creed. Sir, the Senator from Ohio 
and pret have studied it in different schools. | 
think 1 know something of the faith which Jeffer- 
potaught, and Madison and Jackson illustrated, 

understand i 


it to inculcate a strict construction of 


the Constitution, and a total abstinence from the 
exercise of any doubtful power. This is the whole 


creed, summed up in a single sentence, and it 
needs no elaboration. Let us try the doctrine of 





| 
| 


} 
| 


alone. If s ed the power, its ex- |! acre of it came into.the Confederacy free. In 1819 
ercise would be unjust and iniquitous—so unjust || we acquired Florida and Oregon, and of this the 
as to call for resistance ‘‘at every hazard and to || South got 59,000 square miles, and the North 
the last extremity.”” The Senate must pardon me || 341,000; making in all something like 1,000,000 of 
for asking, upon what principle of natura! equity, || square miles which the North has seized more than 
aside from any. apvinen of constitutional right, || the South. We have submitted to this wholesale 
the northern tes rest their claim to exclusive | robbery witha patience that Job might have envied, 
possession of the Territories? Did their treasure 


‘ Actuated by an anxious desire to preserve every 
purchase the national domain? Was their blood || bond of the Union unbroken, and every memory 








alone poured out to acquire it? Or did it come || of the Revolution unembittered, we have pocketed 
| down as an exclusive inheritance to them? Iap- || the wrong, and taken the wrong-doers to our 


peal to the history of the country, from the earli- || bosoms. But this manifestation of christian for- 


| est dawn of the Revolution to the close of ourlatest || bearance on our part has not purchased the ex- 


struggle, for ananswer. The money which has been 


| paid 


| emption it was intended to secure. You now claim 
| the whole territory acquired in the war with Mex- 
imports, levied notoriously and rey for the || ico,and not only this, but the half of Texas besides. 
pewetee of the North, and paid almost entirely || History, sir, has but one parallel case. [t is that 

y the South. Instead of a burden to you, it has || of Brennus casting his sword and belt into the 


} 
or the Territories was raised by duties upon | 


_ been a bonus. How stands the account of personal || scale, and [, for one, am ready to reply in the lan- 
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u | stemme 
stand the policy of the North, as avowed in the || 


services? It was a southern man who pointed out || guage of Camillus, “ it is the custom with us Ro- 
the road from bondage to independence; who led i mans to ransom our country not with gold, but 
you triumphantly through the perils of a seven 1 with iron.’’ 

years’ war, and sternly refused the diadem with || It has become the fashion to answer every com- 
whicha grateful soldiery would have crowned him. || plaint made by the South with appeals in favor 
It was a southern general and southern soldiers who || of the Union, and there are not wanting ready 
breasted the British bayonets at New Orleans, and || tongues and readier pens to denounce all those who 
added one of its brightest chapters to the history || dare to calculate its value. Without professing to 


| of the Republic. Southern blood has watered every || be any bolderthan other men, I have yet enough of 
| plain from the St. Lawrence to the capital of thé || moral and physical csurage to defy all such sense- 
| Aztecs. The memorable fields of Palo Alto and |) 


less clamors. The Union is valuable only for 
Resaca de la Palma were won by a southern gen- || the privileges it confers and the rights it secures, 
eral. It was before the genius of asouthern leader || When the government is so administered as to op- 


| that the walls and towers of Monterey crumbled || press and grind downjone portion of the Confeder- 
| into dust, and two southern regiments, struggling || acy, it ceases to be an object of veneration to me, 
| side by side in a glorious rivalry, snatched from || and | am ready to rend asunder its firmest bohds. 


the cannon’s mouth the palm of victory. In the || If you desire us to remain in the Union, deal with 
narrow gorge of Angostura, southern valor again || us justly and fairly. If you wish to preserve @ 

Fthe tide of war, and-rolled back the mur- || community of interests, act in such a*manner as 
derous charges of the foe. On the sands of Vera || to win back that kindly confidence you Fave done 


| Cruz another great name which the South has || so much to forfeit, Until this is done, it is worse 
| given to history and renown, added to a fame al- || than idle to talk to me of the glories of the Union, 
| ready imperishable, and wrung from the reluctant || That glory which is purchased by the degradation 


nations of the Old World plaudits which they || of the South, and enjoyed only amid insult and 
could not withhold. At Cerro Gordo the story of | oppression, has no charms forme. Yet! would 
southern achievements was re-written in blood,and | not have tlie Senate to understand that I am insen- 
among the rocks and volcanoes of Contreras the | sible to all the advantages which we have derived, 
glorious old Palmetto State vindicated her right || and might still derive, from such a Union as our 
to the title of chivalrous, and silenced forever the || fathers contemplated. Give methat Union. Re- 
tongues of her detractors. Sir, | mean to indulge | store that constitution which has been so mourn- 
in no disparagement of the North. She has fur- || fully disfigured,’ and I will follow its banner 
nished gallant men who have done their duty nobly through every peril humanity can face. But what 
upon the field. I would not, if 1 could, tear a || reverence can you expect a southern man to en- 
single laurel from her brow. But I claim that the || tertain fora Union which is known to him chiefly 
record gives to usat leastan equality of the common || through the insults it has sanctioned and the wrongs 


| dangers, the common sufferings, and the common || it has legalized. 
| triumphs, and | demand an equal participationin | The 


nator from Ohio asks what grounds we 
the rights they have established. The Senator have of complaint. The list of grievances is a 
from Ohio considers this an enormous pretengion. || long one, and the patience of the Senate would be 
Why is itenormous? It can only be because, in || exhausted if I attempted to recount them all. [ 
his view, repeated submission has sanctified ag- || will, however, remind him of some of the many 
gression, and the successful perpetration of one || claims the people of the North have established 
wrong fully justifies another. Sir, however enor- || to our gratitude. They have established clubs 
mous it may be, I can tell the Senator it is a |! throughout the North for the dissemination of 
pretension we do not mean to abandon. We have || pamphlets and other oy ol publications among 
ielded time after time to northern encroachment. } our slaves, in which the foulest libels upon ovr 
We have suffered one violation of the Constitution || citizens are mingled with the most terrible appeals 
to follow another, until we n to lose our own || to all the worst passions of the slave. Murder is 
self-respect. But, thank God, a different spirit is || boldly advocated, and the burning of our dwellin 
now abroad in the land; and the descendants of and the violation of our wives and daughters held 
those who fought at Eutaw, at Guilford, at the | up as a venial offence. They have formed combi- 
Cowpens, and at King’s. Mountain, are beginning | nations to steal and run away our property. They 
to manifest something of the old revolutionary || have hired lecturers whose sole business it is to 
blood. Repeated aggréssions have forced -us to | inflame the public mind at the North against us. 
recall many things we would willingly have for- || Enactment after enactment is crowded into your 
gotten, and new cannot fail to remind us || statute books to’ hinder, delay, and defraud the 
of what has already been granted. Perhaps it’) southern man in the prosecution of his constita- 
may not be altogether without its uses to recall || tional rights. Your courts of justice have been 
ones events in the history of the past. | converted into the vilest instruments of oppression, 
suppose it has not the memory of the |! and, when other means have failed to accomy-lish 
Senator from Ohio, that the whole northwestern | a seen riot and murder have been freely, resort- 
territory, now constituting the States of Ohio, || ed to. Even your pelpits have become the sanc- 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, was || taaries of slander, anc the temples dedicated to the 
originally slave territory. . It was ceded to the || worship of the living God have echoed and re- 
Confederacy by the magnanimity of Virginia, || echoed to vile and bese denunciations of our peo- 
and you have manifested your itude by fos- || ple and their institutions. Will you tell me that 
tering upon its bosom a population who are now || all this is the work of a few mad-brained fanatics? 
ready to sting to death their benefactors. In 1803 || I answer that a few fanatics could not have given 
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color to the legislation of thirteen States, and pre- 
verted the justice of their courts. No,sir,no. It 
is; seneral, nay, almost universal, and, whatever 
magic there may be in that word “* Union,”’ it has 
no balm for wounds like these. 

The Senator from Ohio says that he only designs 
to prohibit the slave trade between the States, and 
abolish slavery in this District, and other places 
where Congress has exclusive powers of legisla- 
tion, He may well afford to pause at that point 
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been regarded as a very harmless exhibition of 
venomous propensities. But subsequent events 
have staraped them with an importance they never 


| could have derived from him. He has since that 
> day been clothed with Senatorial robes by the 


mpire State. He has been elected to the office 
he now holds with reference to this very matter, 
and we are bound to believe he truly reflects the 


| will of the people whose representative he is. 
|. With him, therefore, I have nothing more to do. 
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Senare. 


eS 
come down to us a rich inheritance of glory which 
is incapable of division. I know that side by sid. 
the North and the South s led through the 
Revolution; that side by side their bloody foot. 
prints tracked the snow of Valley-Forge; tha: 
side -by side they crossed the icy billows of the 
Delaware, and snatched from fate the victory at 
Trenton. I remember all the story of the times 
that tried men’s souls, and feel the full strength of 
all the bonds it has woven around us. 


wee . ; If they 
in hielabors, for all beyond that will follow with- 


out an effort. Your forts, arsenals, and dock 
yards, would at once become cities of refuge for 


| The responsibility has passed from his shoulders 
| to that of more potent endorsers. And let me ask 
| you, sir, in all sincerity, what respect you can en- 


| have been fearfully weakened, if they are now 
about to snap asunder, the sin and the folly be. 
long not to us, but to those who have forced us 


the slave, and the recovery of a fugitive would be |! tertain for the intellect of the South, when, with 


atterly impracticable. 
under consideration go very far beyond this, and 
there are not wanting other evidences of more de- 
termined purposes. I have here a speech deliv- 
ered not very long since by the Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] and | propose to 
trouble the Senate with some extracts from it. 
Before doing so, however, let me say that | un- 
derstand the Senators from Ohio and New Hamp- 
shire have excluded the Senator from New York 


to be regarded as a true disciple of the Abolition 
church. This is a degree of rank injustice, against 
which I feel bound to enter my protest. The Sen- 


But the resolutions now || all these evidences at hand, you yet think it possi- 

| ble to deceive us. 
| fore us, and a knowledge of the rewards which 
| have followed them, we had not been awakened to 
| the magnitude of the coming danger, we should 
'| have deserved to bear the chains you have been 
|| forging for our arms. 


If, with speeches like these be- 


I have no threats to make—they are out of time 


and place; but I tell you, more in sorrow than in 


anger, not only that you must pause, but that you 
must retrace your steps. The guarantees of the 
Constitution must be respected, and-its promises 
held sacred, or the most weak and timid man in 
the State | in part represent would scorn your alli- 


ator from New York is entitled to a higher place 
in the synagogue than either of them; for he has 
avowed opinions and principles from which they || 
shrink with unaffected repugnance. Even your 
merits, Mr, President, illustrious as they confess- 
edly are upon this subject, must pale before the | 
brighter glories which cluster around his brow. 

You are guiltv of the criminal weakness of be- || 
lieving that the Constitution which you are sworn | 
to support cannot be violated without some degree 
of moral delinquency, and while carrying on a 
warfare, pitiless and merciless, indeed, against 


| 

| 

from their political fellowship, and deny his right | 
| 

ance, and shatter your Confederacy. Indeed, Ido 

| Union, over which you have preached so much, 
' and about which so many eloquent sentences have 
| been framed, is already at an end. Certainly you 
have severed many of its strongest ties, and but 
little more remains besides that formal separation 


cessity. You did enough to dissolve it when you 
commenced organized robberies of our property— 
| when you murdered our citizens—when you vio- 
| lated every constitutional obligation, and forgot 
our institutions, you yet acknowledge that there || every tie which bound us together as a people. 
are barriegs which cannot be broken down, and || Reserve, then, your denunciations of disunion for 
reatraintsgwhich must be respected. ‘The Senator || yourselves. It is your act, and you can say noth- 
from New York has emancipated himself from | ing of each other so harsh as to be unjust. 
the thraldom of all such unmanly prejudices, and Often, sir, have I stood in a valley and watched 
finds in the virtue of the people, and in the Divine || the sun as it descended behind the mountains. At 
commandments, his apology and his justification. || morning and at noon the whole earth was bathed 
Hear him, and blush for your own feeble and || in a flood of glorious light, but as the great Jumi- 
timid advocacy of a cause which has awakened || nary of day traveled westward on his journey, 
such emotions and called forth such sentiments: shadow after shadow began to steal along the 
“Slavery was once the sin of not some of the States only, || mountain side. As he sunk lower and lower, the 


but of them all; of not our nation only, butof all nations. It || shade cathered deeper and deeper unt? the whole 
perverted and corrupted the moral sense of mankind deeply eae : : : 
universally ; and this corruption became a universal habit. || Valley was covered with gloom and not a solitary 


* * * * Itis written in the Constitution of the United ; ’ n v , 
_— = five ae shall a a to three ep re as || upon it. Even so has it been with this Republic. 
a s of represe on; and it is written, also ion || ; ; ; 

of the Divine law, that we shall surrender ‘the fugitive slave Its ie days were ava veh yn ee 
who takes a refuge at our firecides from his relentless pur- || & g!orious prosperity ; trials and diimeuities like 
suer. You blush not at these things, because they have be- || summer clouds rapidly melted away; hosts of in- 


ee eee oe a. a see | vaders, in all the dread panoply of war, landed 
then you say; can nothing be done for reedom because the || ; ine 
pubiie lence le nast?: Vos, muchennbadone—every. || CPO" Our shores, but they were swept off like in 


thing can be done—slavery can’ be limited to its present || Sects by the wing of the tempest. Everything 
hounds—it, can be ameliorated—it can be and it must be abol- || around us was brightness and security. After a 
ished, and you and I can and must do it.’” | while the great arek enemy of man evoked the 

There is no evasion here. Allisopen, bold,and || spirit of abolition, and then slowly but surely the 
undisguised. We cannot misunderstand this lan- || duuiee and the night began to creep over the land. 
guage, and I trust that no one hereafter will ask || [| have watched it as I have watched the shade on 
us to believe that anything short of total abolition || the mountain. What it has once gained it has 
will satisfy northern agitators. * || never lost. The spot that has once grown dark 

* But we must begin deeper and lower than in the com- || has remained dark forever. Steadily and contin- 
position and combination of factions and parties, wherein the || wally jt has increased and deepened until it has 


in the Constivution of the United States and the constitutions |, spread above us a pall like that which hung over 
and laws of the slaveholding States. Notat all.” | Jerusalem when the curses denounced by the 
| prophets were about to be fulfilled. And am I 


** Not at all.” And yet the Senator has come ; 
into this Chamber and taken an oath to support and | "W to be told that [ must neglect all the warnings 
| written on the canvas of the a, madly turn 


defend that very Constitution which he had de- , 
liberately declared to-be in violation of the Divine || 8¥8y from the contemplation of the future, and 


law, and which he had openly avowed his pur- 
pose to trample under foot. 








| permit myself to be lulled into a fatal security b 
siren songs in favor of the Union? However muc 
I may have loved that Union, I love the liberties 
of my native land far more, and you have taught me 
that they might become antagonists; that the ex- 
istence of the one might be incompatible with the 
other. The conviction came but slowly, for it 
was not without its bitterness. Asa boy I looked 
upon the Union as a holy thing, and worshipped 
it. Asaman I have gone through that in its de- 
fence which would have shriveled thousands of 
the eet anes who, in — times, 
earn a cheap reputation for patriotism by professing 
unbounded love for the Union. Ree now I am 
not unmindful of all the glorious memories that 
we have in common; I do not forget that there has 


its Hife for 

if these were only the opinions of Witu1am H. 
Sewand, [ GOEld tot have thought k noceasery to 
trouble the Senate with what might then have 


not know but what it is now too late, and that this || 





which embittered feelings must soon render a ne- || 


to choose between chains and infamy on the one 


| hand, or equality and independence on the other, 
| We are not the assailants, but the assailed; and jt 
| does not become him who maintains a just cause 
| to calculate the consequences. 


The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Puetps) has 


| undertaken to assert in substance that the whole 
_ world looked upon us with abhorrence, and that by 
_ upholding the institution of slave 


we have placed 
ourselves beyond the pale of civilization. hen 


| the people of his own State, and their representa- 


tives here and elsewhere, give extraordinary evi- 


| dences of uncommon morality and christianity, | 
| may listen with patience to a lecture from him; 


but, as Ido not understand that to be the case, | 
must be permitted to say that the man who could 
utter.such charges against a whole people is not 
only reckless of what is due to the body of which 
_heis a member, but gives the highest evidence that 


| he is utterly ignorant of all the courtesies of life, 
| and entirely beyond the pale of that civilization of 


which he speaks. 

I hope I have satisfied the Senator from Ohio 
that our complaints are not altogether causeless. 
I have but little more to add. There are two 
classes of men who have brought this Government 
to the point at which we now stand—actuated by 
very different motives and principles, but equally 
culpable, and equally chargeable with the crime of 
| treason to the land. The first ig that band of 
| northern fanatics who, regardless of right, regard- 


| 





beam lighted up the thick darkness which settled || 


| less of the Constitution, forgetful of all past obli- 
| gations, and of all moral and social ties, have exci- 
_ ted and continued a wild and reckless warfare upon 
/an institution of which they know nothing, and 
| whose blessings or curses should have been alike 
| indifferent to them. The second class is one for 
| whom I have less respect, and of whom I always 
| speak with less patience. It is that timid, hesita- 
ting, shrinking portion in our own section of the 
Union who are afraid to march up to the line—to 
| meet the oppressor on the confines, and hurl him 
| back-the very moment his footstep presses forbid- 
den ground. A great poet, in the story of his 
visit to the infernal regions, gives a description of 
certain souls which aptly applies to them. He 
found them outside.the gates of Hell, and says: 
“ Here, with those caitiff angels, they abide 
Who stood aloof in Heaven—to untrue, 
Yet wanting courage with his fuesto side. _ 
Heaven cast them forth its beauty not to stain, 
And Hell refuses to receive them too; 
From them no glory could the damned obtain.” 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH AUSTRIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. CASS, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In Senate, January 4, 1850, 
On Suspending our Diplomatic Relations with 
Austria. ae 

The Senate red to the consideration 0 
—— resolution, submitted on the 24th ult. by 

r. Cass: 

Resolved, That the Committee on tate < Relations be 
into the dip- 
instructed to ae expediency of suspending 

The resolution having been read— 

addressed the Senate as 
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intercourse subsisting between the independ- 
au of the world, where not regulated by 
special conventional arrangements, is regulated by 
each for itself, subject to the established principles 
of the law of nations. ‘The great improvement 
in the mechanical arts, and the general progress of 
the age, united to that ‘som of enterprise, commer- 
cial and scientific, which was never more active in 
itself nor more usefully employed than now, have 
iven increased energy to this intercourse,and, hav- 
ing in effect broken down the barriers of space 
which separated nations, have opened each to the 
knowledge and business ofall. j 

This general intercommunication, especially 
among the nations of Christendom, creates a com- 
munity of interest, and, in some measure, of feel- 
ing, which becomes a bond, however slight, uni- 
ting them together into’one political family. The 
internal agitations or external dangers which 
threaten one cannot be indifferent to the other mem- 
bers of this wide-spread community. The is 
an inquiring and an observing one; and the facilit 
and rapidity of communication, among the proud- 
est triumphs of human knowledge, come power- 
fully in aid of this disposition to judge and approve 
or censure passing events, as their character and 
circumstances may justify. This public opinion, 
imbodied by the press in the daily journals it pours 
forth, is borne through the civilized world, pro- 
nouncing the judgment of the present day, and 
anticipating that of posterity. There are none so 
high as to be beyond its censure—none so low as 
not to be encouraged by its approbation. The 
frontiers of a country may be armed at its ap- 

roach. But it will pass them. It may be checked, 
bat it cannot be stopped. It is stronger than the 
bayonet—more vigilant than the suspicions of des- 

tism. 

The diplomatic relations subsisting between two 
countries are maintained onty by political agents, 
such as ambassadors, ministers, or chargés, recip- 
rocally sent for that purpose. At the commence- 
ment of this Government we had but few of these 
functionaries, and those we had were confined to 
the principal European courts. They have been 
gradually increased in number, till twenty-seven 
of them are authorized by the statute book to be 
employed. Still there are important countries, 
even in Europe, where no American representative 
has ever been sent, and others, among which is 
Austria, where they have been sent but recently. 
In some cases, (and indeed they are not few,) this 
interchange of diplomatic agents is rather a matter 
of courtesy than of positive utility, either commer- 
cial or political. After a treaty of commerce is 
formed, or after it is ascertained that a satisfactory 
one cannot be formed, the relations between us and 
some of these countries would go on, as indeed 
they have gone on, with nothing to interrupt their 
harmony and good waleeanbion, because the 
points of contact are few and exposed to few diffi- 
culties. Such is our condition with respect to 
Austria, which has but one port (that of Trieste) 
where we have any commerce worthy of the name, 
theannual valueof which I find is about $1,700,000. 
The ancient Queen of the Adriatic still looks out 
ypon the waters; but she is herself a melancholy 
spectacle—her prosperity having departed with her 
independence. ‘The iron rule of Austria has'left to 
Venice little but the remembrance of her former 
magnificence, and the oppressive sense of her pres- 
ent de ion. But in these ports, and wherever 
else, if anywhere, they may be necessary, consuls 
would perform the commercial functions—their 
positions not being at all affected by any change of 
diplomatic relations short of a state of war. 

I do not pretend, by this glance at our inter- 
course with Austria, that I propose this measure 
on the ground that an American ive is 


unnecessary at the court of Vienna. I trust, if 
we carry it to its practical result, that we shall be 
; deed 


















and of an indisposition to exhibit what is there ] interposition would be diminished by its too fre- 
considered a mark of disrespect for a court, how- i quent recurrence. It should be reserved for great 
ever limited the sphere of its authority, by ex- | events—events marked by great crimes and op- 
cluding it from the family of sovereigns associated | pressions on the one side, and great exertions and 
by diplomatic representations. The eighteenth || misfortunes on the other, and under circumstances 
century was prolific in the personal memoirs of ] which carry with them the sympathies of the 
active diplomatists; and no American can peruse | world, like the partition of Poland and the subju- 
them without being amazed at the utter insignifi- | gation of Hungary. We can offer public con- 
cance of the various topics which engaged their } puree, as we have done, to people crowned 
attention, and which were swelled into conse- || by success in their struggle for freedom. We can 
quence by the passions and interests of the retain- | offer our recognition of their independence to oth- 
ers of corrupt courts. They are subjects beneath || ers, as we have done, while yet the effort was 
contempt; and their influence upon the fate of | pending. Have we sympathy only for the fortu- 
nations is buried with the men who gave thema | nate? Or is a cause less sacred or less dear be- 
factitious importance. He who rises from the | cause it is prostrated in the dust a foot of 
perusal of one of these records of human follies | power? Let the noble sentiments of Washington, 
can no longer wonder at the remark of a Swedish | in his spirit-stirring reply to the French minteter, 
statesman, that it took very little wisdom to gov- | answer these questions: ‘* Born, sir, in a land of 
ern the world—as the world was then governed. '| liberty; having early learned to estimate its value; 

But, sir, while I maintain that the cessation of || having, in a word, devoted the best years of my 
diplomatic intercourse with Austria would give || life to its maintenance, I rejoice whenseever in any 
the Government of that country no just cause of || country I see a nation unfold the banner of free- 
offence, I do not seek to deny or conceal that the dom. To call your nation brave, were but com- 
motives for the adoption of this measure will be | mon praise. Wonderful people! Ages to come 
unacceptable and peculiarly obnoxious to the feel- || will read with astonishment the history of your 
ings of a Power proverbially haughty in the days | exploits.”’ 
of its prosperity, and rendered more susceptible | freely confess that I shall hail the day with 
by recent events, which have destroyed’ much of | pleasure when this Government, reflecting the 
its ancient prestige, and compelled it to call for | true sentiments of the people, shall express its 
Russian aid in the perilous circumstances where | sympathy for struggling millions, seeking, in cir- 
the noble«efforts of Hungary to assert her just || cumstances of peril and oppression, that liberty 
rights had placed the oppressor. On the contrary, | which was given to them by God, but has been 
the course I propose would lose half its value, | wrested from them by man. I do not see an 
were any doubts to rest upon the motives that dic- | danger to the true independence of nations by suc 
tate it. || a course; and indeed I am by no means certain 

And certainly, were they not open to the day, I || that the free interchange of public views in this 
should not look for that cordial approbation which || solemn manner would not go far towards checking 
I now anticipate from the American people for this | the progress of oppression and the tendency to 
first effort to rebuke, by public opinion expressed | war. Why, sir, the very discussion in high places 
through an established government, in the name | and free places—and here is one of them—even 
ofa t republic, atrocious acts of despotism, by || when discussion is followed by no act, is itself a 
which human liberty and life have been sacrificed, | great élement of retributive justice to punish it 
under circumstances of audacious contempt for | when an atrocious deed is done, and a great ele- 
the rights of mankind and the sentiments of the || ment of moral power to restrain it when such a 
civilized wérld, without a parallel even in this age | deed is contemplated. I claim for cur country no 
of warfare between the oppressors and the op- | exemption from the decrees of these high tribu- 
pressed. I say this first effort; for, though the || nals; and when we are guilty of a tithe of the 
principle of walle disapprobation in situations not || oppression and cruelty which have made the 
very dissimilar may be traced in the proceedings | Austrian name a name of reproach through the 
of at least one of the representative bodies of Eu- || world, | hope we shall receive, as we shall weii 
rope, I do not recollect that any forma] act has | merit, the opprobrium of mankind. 
been adopted rendering the censure more signal | _! anticipate with confidence the cordial support 
and enduring. If we take the first step in this no- | of the distinguished Senator from Kentucky in this 
ble cause, where physical force, with its flagitious | effort. I will not doubt it; though I am afraid, 
abuse, if not conquered, may be ultimately re- | from a somewhat playful remark he made the 
strained by moral considerations, we shall add to || other day, that he isa more zealous disciple of the 
the value of the lesson of 1776, already so import- |, stand still school than he was some years since, 
ant to the world, and destined to become far more || When he proved himself the noble advocate of 
so, by furnishing one guarantee the more for the || South American and of Grecian freedom. I have 
preservation of human rights where they exist, || just renewed m recollection of what the honor+ 
and for their recovery where they are lost. _able Senatér said and did upon those memorable 

Mr. President, I do not mistake the true position || occasions; though, indeed, both the one and the 
of my country, nor do I seek to exaggerate her || other were deeply imprinted upon my memory, as 
importance by these suggestions. Iam perfectly || they are rt upon the hearts of his countrymen. 
aware that, whatever we may do or say, the imme- || Among the many splendid efforts, both as an 
diate march of Austria will be onward in the course || orator and statesman, by which he will go down 
of despotism, with a step feebler or firmer, as re- || to posterity honored and applaude¢?, there are 
none higher or holier than these: 
| 7 have no commiseration for princes,” was 
| his characteristic declaration, ‘‘ My sympathies 
‘are reserved for the great mass of mankind.” 
|“ Self-government is the natural government of 
| man.”” 
| Tt ought to animate us,"’ he said upon another 
occasion, ‘to desire the redemption of the minds 
| and bodies of unborn millions from the brutalizing 
effects of a system whose tendency is to stifle the 
faculties of the soul, and~to degrade man to the 
level of beasts.” : 

“ Everywhere,” he says at another time, “ the 
interest in the Grecian cause is felt with the deep- 
est intensity, expressed in every form, and in- 













sistance may appear near or remote, till she is 
stayed by one of those upheavings of the people, 
which is as sure to come as that man longs for 
freedom, and longs to strike the blow which shal! 
make it his. : 

Pride is blind, and power tenacious; and Aus- 
trian pot and power, though they may quail be- 
fore the signs of the times—before barricades and 

i by which streets are made fortresses 
and armies revolutionists, new and mighty engines 


} 





in warfare—will hold out in their-citadel 
till the last extremity. But many old things are 
passing away; and Austrian despotism. will pass 
away in.its turn. Its bulwarks will be shaken by 
the rushing of mighty winds—by the voice of the 


site Sane ceurapenes xareaion i make: | Stes is aay depatic yoesien aaanCPy, 
strai i i i | a e puts an emphatic q t \ 
power. . 7 mn 00 which I an to bie, and to every one, if there 
I desire, sir, not to be misunderstood. I de not || is any one who hesitates to keep ‘on a line,” as 
mean that in all the revol struggles which || Mr. Canning said, with the opinions of his coun- 
itical contests bring on, it would be expedient men: * And are the atatives of the peo- 
other Governments to their feelings of alone to be insulated from the common moral 
interest or sympathy. I think they should not; || atmosphere of the world?” These sentiments have 
fof there are obvious considerations which forbid || no connection with thie recognition of independ- 


such action, and the value of this kind of moral |! ence, nor is their expression claimed as the right 
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or the consequence of a mere political act. 
belong to man, wherever he may be placed. 











They 


The honorable Senator describes in burning i Little di 


wordathe cruelties of Spanish and Turkish war- 


fare; and in Murillo we have the very prototype || of the Othmans to save Christian 


of Haynau, and recent Austrian enormities meet 
be read in the enormities powerfully portrayed al- 
most thirty years ago; and this apostrophe comes 
to close the recapitulation: “ Are we so mean, so 
base, so despicable, that we may not attempt to 
express our horror and our indignation at the most 
brutal and atrocious war that ever stained the 
earth or shocked high Heaven ?”’ 

And | am happy, also, to anticipate the cordial 
codperation of the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetis, who, upon a recent occasion, expressed 
his sympathy for down-trodden Hungary, and his 
abhorrence of des 
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tic sway, in a strain of indig- | 


nant eloquence, which would have done honor to | 


the elder Pitt, in the brightest days of his intellect. | 
** We have had all our sympathies much interest- | 
ed,’” he truly said, ‘‘in the Hungarian effort for | 


liberty. e have all wept at its failure. We 
thought we saw a more rational hope of establish- 


ing independence in Hungary than in any other || and to seize Constantinople. 


part of Europe where the question has been in 
agitation within the last twelve months; but des- 
potic power from abroad has intervened to sup- 
press it,”’ 


And the honorable Senator, in scathing terms, | 


which will touch a cord in the hearts of all his 
countrymen, rebukes the Russian Emperor for his 
insolent demand of the fugitives who had soyght 
refuge within the Turkish frontier: ? 

“Gentlemen, (he says,) there is something on earth greater 
than arbitrary or despotic power. The lightning has its 
power; and the whirlwind has its power; and the earth- 
quake has its power; but there is something among men 
nore capable of shaking despotic power than lightning, 
Whirtwind, or earthquake. That is the threatened indigna- 
tion of the whole civilized world.” 

* The whole world will be the tribunal to try him, [the 
Russian wart and he must appear before it, and hold 
up his hand and piead, and abide its judgment.” — 

« Nor iet him, nor let any one imagine, that mere force 
can subdue the general sentiment of mankind ; it is much 
more likely to extend that sentiment, and to destroy that 
power which he most desires to establish and secure.”’ 

* And now, gentlemen, let us do our part; let us under- 
#tand the position in which we stand, as the great Republic 
of the world, at the most interesting era of the world; let us 
eonsider the mission and the destiny which Providence 
seems to have designed us for; and let us take care of our 
own conduct, that, with irreproachable bands and hearts, 
void of offence, we may stand up, whenever and wherevez 
ealied upon, and, with a voice notto be disregarded, say, 
This shall not be done—at least not without our protest.” 

These were noble words, and nobly spoken; 
and he who does not feel his blood course more 
rapidly through his veins as he reads them, has 
little in common with the freemen of this broad 
land. Well was the honorable Senator saluted 
with ‘* tremendous cheerings,’’ for he spoke to the 
hearts of his auditors when he said: ‘‘ For my 
part, at this moment, I feel more indignant at re- 
eent events connected with Hungary than at all 
those which have passed in her struggle for liberty. 
I see that the Emperor of Russia demands of Tur- 
key that the noble Kossuth and his companions 
shali be given up, and I see that this demand is 
made in derision of the law of nations,” : 

Here comes another episode in the story of this 
fiagitious abuse of power. Kossuth, the Wash- 
ington of Hungary, is one of those men whose 
Gren! qualities are brought out by perilous times. 

e learned to hate oppression in an Austrian dun- 
geon, where, while he lost his health, he learned 
also to prize the value of liberty, and in the solitude 
of his cell to devote himself to her cause; and 
nobly did he fulfill his mission, till domestic treach- 
ery snd Russian power prostrated the hopes of 
freedom, and he was driven to seek shelter from 
the vengeance of Christian Powers within the do- 
minion of the successor of the impostor of Mecca. 
And then was exhibited that contemptuous disie- 


ard of the ennee oe world, so powerfully 
escribed by the r from Massachusetts, in 
the demand upon an ind ent nation that the 


expatriated » with his little band of faithful 
»| ey ~ earn. to — as 
country, a holocaust wu e allar 0 t- 
The civilized world, watched with anteas 
omnes Oe progress and issue of this demand— 
as t as 1t was wicked—upon the Turkish 
Government, It is twelve years since [ saw the 
resent Sultan, then a lad, sitting by the side of his 
r, the great Osmanlis reformer, crossing the 
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| erty, are no political propagandists. 


Bosphorus in a splendid caique, surrounded with 
all the imposing pageantry of Eastern magnificence. 
I then anticipate that the lovers of free- 
dom through the world would ever look to the heir 
triots from the 
fangs of Christian monarchs. e do not know 
the threats that were menaced, nor the inducements 
offered; but both the one and the other were no 
doubt proportioned to the intensity of the passions 
to be glutted by the surrender of the victims. But 
the effort was vain. The Divan, faithful to the 
traditions of Eastern hospitality, if not to the obli- 
— of the law of nations, firmly refused the 

elivery of the fugitives, and thus spared another 
deluge of blood,” to use the words of the great 
Roman historian, in this sad drama of a nation’s 
overthrow. The latest accounts we have from the 
East inform us that this extraordinary contest be- 
tween Russian arrogance and Turkish inflexibility 
was yet going on with no prospect of an amicable 
solution of the question; and this wanton violation 
of the most sacred rights mayyet furnish a pretext 


ee 


another attempt to drive the Turks from Europe, 
The Mahometan 
has shown himself a better Christian than the 
Russian, and has won the approbation of an en- 
lightened ,age. Success be with him in such a 
warfare ! 

Hut, sir, with their powerful sympathies for 
human suffering, the people of thiscountry, though 
ardently attached to the principles of rational lib- 
They do not 
‘undertake to judge what forms of government are 
best adapted to the condition of the other nations 
of the earth, and, least of all, to attempt the estab- 
lishment elsewhere of their own. To maintain that 
practical freedom cannot be enjoyed under a con- 
stitutional monarchy, would be to contradict our 
own observation and the experience of some of the 
most enlightened nations of the earth. -We know 
that a republic is best for us, and therefore we have 
it, Let those who believe that a constitutional mon- 
archy is best for them enjoy it, without the dicta- 
tion of any other Power. But between governments 
like these, and the despotism which overshadows, 
overwhelms, I may say, some of the fairest por- 
tions of the Old World—where power is the only 
ruleof right for the governors, and obedience the 
only resource for the governed—there is a differ- 
ence as marked and as wide as is the difference in 
their effeags upon the character, and progress, and 
prosperity of man. The former, when they fulfill 
their legitimate duties, commend themselves to our 
good wishes and respect. There is no American, 
true to the political faith of our fathers, who does 
not sincerely desire the renovation of the latter, 
and the restoration of the oppressed masses to the 
-ights and dignity of human nature. 

Here is an empire of freemen, separated by the 
vroad Atlantic from the contests of force and opin- 
10n, which seem to succeed each other like the 
waves of the ocean in the mighty changes going on 
in Europe—twenty millions of people enjoying a 
measure of prosperity which God, in his provi- 
dence, has granted to no other nation of the earth. 
With no interest to warp their judgment; with 
neither prejudice nor animosity to excite them; 
and with a public opinion as free as the air they 
breathe, they can survey these events as dispas- 
sionately as is compatible with that natural sym- 

thy for the oppressed which ia implanted in the 

uman breast. Think you not, sir, that their 
voice, sent from these distant shores, would cheer 
the unfortunate onward in their work—would en- 
courage them while bearing their evils to bear them 
oe as men who hope—and when driven to 
resist by a pressure no longer to be borne, to exert 
themselves as men who peril all upon the effort? 
But where no ae S interest on the 
of a government is called for by circumstances, 
i neute pants opinion is ready to proclaim its 
sentiments, and no reserve is im upon their 
expression. It is common to this country, and to 
e country where liberal institutions prevail, 
and it is as powerful and as powerfully exerted in 
France and in England as in the United States. 
Its effects may not be immediate or immediately 
visible. But they are sure to come, and to come 
in . Its voice is louder than eee 
of cannon; and it is heard on the very confines 
civilization. Our declaration of independence has 
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| for the march of another Russian army, and of || 
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Senate, 


|laid the foundation of mightier changes in 
: ner the 
world than any event since the spirit of the Cru. 
sades precipitated Europe upon Asia with zealoy, 
but mistaken views of religious duty. 
The i last — has brought us the London 
Times of mber 7, which contains an addres 
to Lord John Russell and to Lord Palmerston from, 
eighty-three members of the English Houses of 
Lords and Commons, requesting the interferenes 
of the British Government to endeavor to restrain 
_ that of Austria from further butchery; for that, in 
lain words, is the design of the movement. | 
eave to read this paper, which, though draw, 
with some reserve, the better probably to attain 
| the object, leaves no doubt of the opinion of the 
| Signers respecting the condition of Hungary ang 
the character of the events which placed her there: 
“We, the undersigned, desire to express to your Lordshj 
and through your Lordships to the rest of her Majesty’s enn. 
fidential servants, the deep ihterest which we have taken iy 
| the contest which has been recently carried on between the 
Hungarian nation and the Emperor of Austria. Not jess 
deep is the interest which we now take in the final settje. 
ment of the question at issue between them, and in the 
| permanent pacification of that great country. Sincerely 

attached to the liberties of our own country, the final estab. 
lishment of which is due to the successful termination of 
stuggles analogous to those which have been made from 
time to time in Hungary—with equal sincerity desirous of 
maintaining the peace of Europe—we are fully sensible of 
the great importance that the settlement of the questions 
| at issue should be effected ina manner and upon terns 
satisfactory to the Hungarian nation, not only for the sake 
of Hungary herself, but because we apprehend that a set. 
tlement unsatisfactory to the country will sow the seed of 
enewed disconteat, may lead to fresh loeal disturbances, 
and, by the local disturbance Of so large an element of the 
European system, may endanger the tranquillity of the 
whole. . 

* The objeets of the undersigned are, internal liberty, na- 
| tional independence, European peace. For the attainment 
of these objects, we trust the court of Vienna will bear in 
| mind that the satisfaction and contentment of Hungary will 
afford the greatest security. Considering, however, the 
means by which the authority of the House of Hapsburg has 
been reéstablished, the undersigned are of opinion that the 
occasion permits, even if it does not call for, the intervention 
of Great Britain in counseling the Austrian Government 
respecting the exercise of its restored executive power. 
With respect to the mode and opportanity of interfering, the 
‘undersigned offer no specific opinion ; but we hope that her 
Majesty’s Government will not shrink from suggesting to 

that of Austria, that, since republican France has abolished 
capital punishinent for political offences, it will not he wise 
to allow a contrast to be drawn unfavorable to the clemency 
of monarchical governments.” 
[Si by 83 members, Peers and Oommoners.} 


The allusion “to the means by which the authority 
of the House of Hapsbwrg has been reéstablished,” 
and to the occasion, if not the duty of intervention by 
Great Britain, #8 significant enough of the deep 
feeling of indignation at the cruelties of the Aus- 
trian Government, and of the anxiety among the 
English people that they should be prevented. We 
also desire the same result for the future; but we 
| believe that that result would be best attained by 
the world’s censure of the past. 

What then, sir, are the circumstances in the 
conduct of the Austrain Government which have 
brought down upon it the reprobation of theivil- 
ized world? The history of the Hungarian effort, 
and its deplorable result, are too recent and wide- 
spread, and have awakened too deep an interest in 
our whole country, to render a detailed review 
n upon this occasion. I shall merely 
glance at some of the more prominent facts, bw 
enough to give the true character of one of the 
most atrocious political acts*of modern times. 

Hungary was an — nation, having no 
political connection at all with Austria, except io 
the person of the sovereign who was common (o 
both. The reigning Austrian family was called 
to the Hungarian throne by election, some three 
eenturies ago; and we are told by a standard re- 
view—a high and neutral authority—that “ the 
pedigree of their immunities, during that long 
space, continued unimpaired.’ The compact be- 
tween the vee people and their monarch 
declares that “* Hungary is a country free and in- 
dependent in her entire of legislation and 
government; that she is not subject to any other 

ple, or any other State; but that she should 

ve her own separate existence and her own con- 
stitution, and should be governed by kings crowned 
according to her national laws and customs. 
This article the Austrian Emperor swore to 
serve, as all his predecessors had done; as 
late as the 11th Cen solemnly re- 
newed his adhesion to it, with the guarantee of © 
ministry, ‘to the Diet—that pian, 
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te salted hich European liberal poli- || ity, have | b (] , 
English origin, by w pea ity, have been crowned by success, had not the | They all met death, true to their country. 
iciand#ibeek to reconcile the dogma of the personal | common sympathy of despotism brought a new | I hed taken a memorandum of the ieee ofa 


independence of the sovereign with the direction of 

bic affairs in conformity with the will of the 
iam This was the constitution of Hungary, 
and thus was it secured. It guarantied national 
independence, Hungarian laws and officers, and 
Hungarian administration of the affairs of the 
country. in these days of the violation of the 
most sacred rights, there has been no violation | 
more signal of atrocious than the annihilation of 
the rights of this high-spirited people, once the 
bulwark of Christendom. A charte octroyée, the 
work of an Austrian cabinet, struck down their 
liberties at one stroke, and left them (as a kindred 
expedient—kindred in its objects though not in its 
form—left our fathers) no choice but submission 
or resistance. : ; 

These charles octroyées are becoming quite fash- 


kened from its long slumber by the thunder 
of popular indignation, and particularly since 
the restoration of the Bourbons—that family 
which was the very impersonation of the doc- 
trine of the divine right of kings; and they mark 
significantly the utter contempt for the sover- | 
eignty of the speople, which is engraved upon 
the hearts of all the lovers of the good old times, 
when there were but two classes in the world— 
those born to govern, and those born to be gov- 
erned. We first heard of them as the foundation | 
of national freedom, when the declaration of rights 
proposed by the provisional governmentof France, 
on the overthrow of Napoleon, was presented to 
Louis XVIII. for his solemn adhesion. He rejected 
this act of popular power, helding on to his divine 
right; but as the restoration would have been 
placed in hazard without some security for the 
liberties of the French people, this plan of a charte | 
octroyée was resorted to—a charter granted by the 
sovereign, emanating from his gracious benevo- 
lence, and giving to the nation certain rights, not 
because it was entitled to claim them, but because | 
he was kindly disposed to limit his own heredita- 
ry authority, and to allow his beloved people to 
be a little less oppressed than they had been in the 
good old days of arbitrary power. And this is a 
charle octroyée, by which, when the fears of kings 
prompt them to make concessions to popular 
movements; their divine right is reserved for future 
use, and the sovereignty of the people practically 
rebuked and denied. ‘lhe lesson was too precious 
to be lost, and Prussia and other States have fol- 
lowed the example; and human rights are octroyée, | 
given, doled out, as the fears or caprice of a single | 
man may dictate. 








Well, sir, the Austrian ministry was scized with 


a passion for political unity; by which, at the 
sacrifice of all those feelings—prejudices, if you 
please—the growth of centuries, which separated 
the various races bound by ties feebler or stronger 
to the monarchy, they were to become one people, 
homogeneous in nothing but in an imperial decree 
A charte octroyée was got up for the occasion, and 
by a kind of political legerdemain—if not as dex- 
terous, at least as rapid as the feats of the necro- 
mancer—all the traits of nationality, cherished by 
the associated members of the monarchy, were 
Swept away, and they all became Austrians by this 
act of arbitrary power, as offensive to their pride 
as it was subversive of their rights. Hungary 
isappear from the map of independent 
nations, and all its institutions were placed at the 
mercy of a foreign court; and while the empty 
form of a kind of representation was given to her, 
in @ jarring assembly, divided by language, races, 
and interests, all substantial power was reserved 
to the Emperor and his cabinet. 

But Kossuth has himself depicted the condition 
of his country in words of truth and power, which 
appeal to every heart: 





enemy into the field. The Russian scented the || Hungarian lady, who was flogged ina publicaquare 
blood from afar, and Hungary fell, like Poland, | after her husband had committed suicide and her 
before the Cossack and the Pandour—an everlasting || son been compelled to enter as a soldier into the 
reproach to the contemners of the laws of God and || Austrian army; but I focbear, having no pleasure 
man, who accomplished these nefarious schemes. || in this retrospection of human suffering. 
The issue was made known to the Czar by his Even the Cologne Gazette, subject to Prussian 
guess ina dispatch whose brevity Sparta might || censors, when alluding to the terrible scenes at 
ve envied: ** Hungary lies at the feet of your || Arad, and while speaking with reserve, sufticient- 
Majesty.”” Memorable words, and to be remem- || ly indicates its sentiments. It says: “ We pass 
bered in all future time! The foot of one man || over the ground of these capital sentences. They 
upon ten millions of people! Imperial arrogance || are the same as those assigned by the Austrian 
can go no further. e who does not instinctively || courts-martial.”’ 
and oy eae such pretensions would have || Martyrs and victims, there were noble examples 
opposed , the laration of Independence on this || among them of firmness and patriotism, which 
side of the v@ter, and the great charter of King || will illustrate the pages of Hungarian history in 
John on the other. all time to come. Prominent among these was 
I have presented this brief review of Hungarian || Batthyani, revered through Hungary, and who 
rights and wrongs, not as the direct motive for the || was condemned by an Austriin court to the pun- 
adoption of this resolution—that I choose to put || ishment of death. Previous to the revolution he 
upon another ground, the ground of atrocious || had held a high office, which he resigned; and he 
cruelty—but because | desire to take from Austrian || was sentenced “‘ for loosing the ties between Hun- 
advocates (if there are any in this country—i know || gary and the Imperial Royal States,” and * for 
there are none in this Senate) the last excuse for || having entered the army of the enemy.’’? Rome—« 
these violations of the common feelings of our na- || | mean ancient Rome—would have decreed him an 
ture, by showing that the attack upon Hungarian || ovation: Austria sent him to the scaffold! True to 
independence was as reckless and unjustifiable as | the instincts of his nature, his country was at his 
were the cruelties inflicted upon the Hungarian || heart, and her name upon his lips, as death closed 
people. _ || the scene of Austrian vengeance. “ My country 
After the political catastrophe came the catas- || forever” were the la’t words he uttered. 
trophe of vengeance, still more afflicting to human- Now, sir, I - it without reserve, that a Power 
on The love of power being gratified, the love || thus setting at defiance the opinion of the world, 
of revenge claimed its hour of triumph; and well || and violating the best feelings of our nature, in the 
did it enjoy it. The world, in the darkest period || very wantonness of successful cruelty, has no bond 
of its history, has rarely witnessed such scenes of || of union with the American people. The sooner 
gratuitous cruelty as marked the establishment of || the diplomatic intercourse is dissolved—and dis- 
Austrian supremacy over unhappy Hungary. The | solved with marks of indignant reprobation—the 
moral tendencies of the age are to check the effu- || sooner shall we perform an act of public duty, 
sion of blood; to stop these judicial murders for || which, at home and abroad, will meet with feel- 
political offences, so styled—often, indeed, as in || ings of kindred sympathy from all, wherever they 
this case, the efforts of true and tried patriots— || may be, who are not fit subjects for the tender mer- 
men who do honor to our commofi nature by their || ciesof Austrian power. 
noble qualities—to secure the blessings of freedom || _ I have already said that at least one representa- 
to their country. It is honorable to France and | tive body in Europe had pursued a course not very 
England that political martyrs are no longer con- || dissimilar to this, in order to mark with their dis- 
sidered by public opinion as vile malefactors; and || approbation a palpable violation of national rights, 
I believe not a drop of blood has been shed in || under circumstances of peculiar injustice, origina- 
either country for offences of this kind during a || ting in the basest cupidity. It was the Chamber 
period of many years. But the Austrian code, in || of Deputies of France, which, to their honor, 
rinciple and practice, out-Dracos Draco; and || year after year condemned the last partition, by 
Veffrice himself loses half his claim to infamous || which the remnant of Poland—all that was left of 
disiinction, when placed in competition with, Aus- || the land of Sobieski and Kosciusko—was broken 
trian judges and generals. | into provinces, and seized by the same triple com- 
Iam not going to spread before you a map of | bination, doomed to infamy by the first division of 
these enormities. They have resounded through || that unfortunate kingdom. The answer to the 
both hemispheres for many months. I shall || King’s speech was the occasion usually taken by 
merely glancé at a few general facts, that the trae || the Chamber to express their opinion upon grave 
character. of Austrian supremacy may be justly || questions of policy, foreign and domestic; and for 
appreciated. | some years, during the reign of Louis Philippe, a 
Let the patriot leader himself speak. In his || reproof was thus annually administered to the 
letter to Lord Palmerston, after crossing the Turk- || royal spoilers—a reproof which excited much sen- 
ish frontier, and when he feared the Porte would || sation in Europe, and was known to give much 


yield to the menaces of Russia, and while refusing || offence to the high personages thus arraigned at 
the bar of — opinion. I believe that, for some 


to save his life by becoming a renegade to his re- || 
ligion, he makes this powerful appeal: | time, this free expression of condemnation by the 
“Time presses. Our doom may in a few days be sealed. | Chamber, if it did not interrupt, rendered very 
Allow me to make an humble personal request. I am a | precarious the diplomatic relations between France 
ee te as ard t can die || and Russia; which latter Power seemed to be pe- 
at nasbend, oom, bah taiher” Thy peer, pus-baneed wife — } culiarly sensitive to these rebukes for the adoption 
children, and my noble old mother, are wandering about || of this truly Muscovite process of national aggrand- 
Hungary. They will probably soon fall into the hands of || izement. One of these paragraphs—that in the 


those Austrians, who delight in torturing even feeble women : oa : 
and with whom the ese te of childhood is no protection | — of January, 3M will’ bere eae 
inst ution. Leonjure your Excellency, in the name || "Ot Only On account of the proper sentiments } 
of the ost High, to aw a stop to these cruehies by your | contains, but to show that the Chamber felt vr to 
powerful mediation, an ly to aecord to my wife and || censure a great act of injustice, in terms not less 
children an asylum on the soil of the generous English |p cibje saa teats J , 
”» d . 


“As to m y loved and noble country—must “In all the questions which divide the world, France in- 
she perish rh ore Shall she, unaided and unencouraged, vokes but justice; she deman » only the as ve net 
be to annibilation by her tyrants?” rights. Can she cease to recall to Europe e 

















“ done prepared » © # *|| cient Polish nation, and the guarantees that repeated trea- 
“ — ee . ie veneia, I ae heritage to || des gave to a generous people, whose misfortunes time 
my They Same: iesethore an unsullied naine.” || S€ems only to aggravate?’ 


We are told that ‘* many of the towns which are 
marked on the map have ceased to exist””—some 
of these with twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants. 

I can afford but one extract for the deeds of the 
Austrian butcher, better known by that epithet 
than by the name of Haynau; but that distinction 
would bans given him power and place under Nero: 

« Haynau put thirteen Hungarian peasants to the rack, one 
aher the other, to force them to tell the truth concerning an 
apparently furtified town.” 


I am gratified at being able to refer to this ex- 
ample of rapeeneuaation firmness; and though I do 
not seek to disguise that our action—if we act 
at all—will extend the principle further than it 
was carried in France, stil! the feeling = national 
thy for national wrongs was at the fourda- 
on of the movement there, as it will be here. We 
have many mena us, who are alarmed at 
any proposition for public action, unless the ve 
same thing has been done here or elsewhere. 
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the case ia not in the books, no remedy can be ap- 

lied, however imperious the circumstances. They 
toes an instinctive dread of progress, believing that 
whet has been done has been well done, and ought 
to be done again, and that nothing else should be 
done. 

This spirit of standing still—conservatism, I be- 
lieve, is the fashionable name for it in England, 
and is becoming so here, while both the moral and 
physical world is giving evidence that change is 


one of the great laws of nature—little becomes a || 


country like ours, which is advancing in the career 
of improvement with an accelerated pace unknown 
in the history of the world. 

Standing still! Why, sir, you might as well at- 


tempt to follow the example of the Jewish leader, || 


and say to the sun, * Stand thou still upon Gibeun, 
and thou moon in the valley of Ajalon,” and ex- 
pect to be obeyed, as to expect that this country 
would yield to this sentiment of immobility, and 
stand still in that mighty work of improvement, 
material and intellectual, which it has been doing 
for generations, and will be called upon to do for 
«generations yet to come, 
Let not the timid be alarmed; where there is 
free inquiry, there is no danger. There is a 
fund of practical good sense, as well as a deep 


moral and religious feeling, in the people of this | 


country, which will hold on to our institutions, 
not with blind tenacity, but with a firm resolution 
to maintain them; sadeaehaiie wisely admitting im- 


provement, rejecting impracticable and dangerous || 


projects, often originating in honest though mista- 
ken views. Let us not fear the progress of opin- 
ion. The world is probably yet very far from its 
extreme point of improvement. Before that is | 
reached, many a project will be proposed and re- 
jected; many an experiment tried and failed; and 
a spirit of investigation will be abroad, dangerous 
only when met by force, instead of argument. 

L am not going to reason with this feeling, which | 
would have enjoined upon our fathers to stand 
still and suffer, instead of rushing into the danger | 
of a revolation, not only because Jam sure it is not | 
a senatorial one, but because it is intrenched behind 
barriers which reason cannot overcome. To such, 
not here, but elsewhere, the example of the French 
Chamber may divest this proposition of half its 
terrors. The other half may be safely left to time. 
They will gradually learn taat the great political 
trath of our day is contained in the sentiment re- 
cently announced by the distinguished Senator | 
from Massachusetts—“ Weare in an age of prog- 
resa, 

And the eloquent remarks of Mr. Canning, | 
when placed in circumstances bearing some ‘re- 
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the papers, and in conversations I have heard here 
respecting this subject, the name and personal 
claims of the gentleman who has recently departed 
upon a mission to Austria have been brought into 
question, as though they had some necessary con- 
nection with the objectof this resolution. I trust, 
sir, that these views will not be entertained here. 
The measure proposed is wholly independent of 
such personal considerations, and had wea minister 
|| at Vienna, equal in character and experience to 
Franklin or Jefferson, it ought not to change, in 
|| the slightestdegree, the courseof our action. This 
proposition is of a far higher nature than any 
question of personal qualifications. - Let not its 
| importance be affected by any such considerations. 
But, sir, I owe it to the relations gubsisting be- 
| tween that gentleman and myself thus publicly to 
say, that if I were called upon to give my vote 


his personal fitness for the office, that vote would 
be given in his favor. I have known him since 
his boyhood; and mutual regard and kindness 
have always subsisted between us. I consider him 
fully competent to discharge the duties of a foreign 
mission; and I do him this act of justice because 
he is absent, and exposed to severe censure, and 
| because, as a political opponent, | may thus speak 
| of him, without any danger of being misunder- 
|| stood. But, sir, while I say this, I shall say also, 


| United States on the very eve of the meeting of 
the Senate interposes, in my opinion, insurmount- 
able objections to his confirmation. Whether a 
foreign minister should ever.go abroad upon a 
mere executive appointment, unless in rare cases 
of public urgency, may well admit of doubt. Ido 
not say this as a party man, because I know full 


posed upon these appointments by any adminis- 
‘tration. But as the session of the Senate ap- 
proaches, the procedure becomes the more im- 
proper, and utterly indefensible when it occurs 
upon the very eve of its commencement. I saw a 
paragraph in one of the city papers, only three or 
four days ago, stating that a distinguished citizen, 
for whom I have much personal respect, had left 
Kentucky on the 22d of December to proceed upon 
a mission to Mexico. He will never receive m 

vote to remain there. I do not understand this 
unseemly haste—this flight from the judgment of 
the Senate, as though confirmation were rendered 
necessary by the public expense thus incurred, 
and a Sort of obligation consequently imposed upon 
this depository of a portion of the executive power 
to conform its action to the action of the Presi- 
dent. I trust that no such motives will influence 





semblance to ours, may lessen apprehension 
among those—and there are many of them in this | 


country—who believe that no good can come out | 


of our American Nazareth, but that what comes 
from England is best and wisest. 

** Those persons,” said that distinguished man, 
and in a similar spirit with that displayed by the 
Senator from Kentucky, almost at the same time, 
and while taking a kindred course, ‘‘ seem to me 
to imagine that, under no possible circumstances, 
can an honest man endeavor to keep his countr 
upon a line with the progress of political comet | 
edge, and to adapt its course to the varying cir- | 
cumetances of the world. Such an attempt is | 
branded as an indication of mischievous inten- | 
tions.” He recommends ‘the pressing of generous 
and noble sentiments into the service of his 
country. ”* 

Too much caution is not wisdom, though rash- 
ness may be folly. He who doés not himself 


the line — will soon find the world 
ahead of him, that his associations belong to a 
past tion. 


if are any here so fastidious as to desire 
plain truths to be disguised by “honeyed words,” 
and who are disposed to arraign the freedom of 
debaie upon this oceasion, I recommend them to 
go back and learn wisdom from the discussions in 
the English House of Commons and i 


our conduct; but that we shall take a course which, 
while it asserts the rights of the country, will re- 
store to the Senate its efficient control, and will 
yield nothing—I will not say to the cupidity, but 
| Ll will say to the earnest desire of office, which 
was never more powerful nor more powerfully 
displayed than now. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


SPEECH OF MR. CASS, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In Senate or tHe Unirep Srares, 
January 21 and 22, 1850, 





On the Constitutionality and Expediency of the |! 


Wilmot Proviso. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the special order, viz: the resolution offered on the 
27th of December, by Mr. Foore, which resolu- 
tion is as follows: 

« Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress at this session 
to establish suitable Territorial Governments for California, 
for Deseret, and for New Mexico.” 

Mr. CASS. The resolution of the Senator from 
Mississippi is an abstract one, calling for no actual 
legislation. As such, I shall not vote upon it, 
nor does the Senator himself call for a vote, Its 

rinciples are practically applied in bills providing 
or the government of Territories in the new ac- 
quisitions, when the whole matter will come up in 
a form requiring legislation. But the notice of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, that he intended 
to move the application of the Wilmot proviso to 
this resolution, opens that subject for discussion; 


upon his nomination, divested of all questions but || 





| well that no such reserve has recently been im- || 


[Jan. 21 and 


ep 
Senate. 


and, with the permission of the Senate, I Mbpose 
to express my views upon it at this time. 

There are two principal —_ involved jn 
the controversy respecting the Wilmot proviso 
as indeed there are in all the legislation of Con. 
gress: first, whether that measure is conatitutiona). 
and next, if constitutional, whether it is expedien, 

he observations I propose to offer wil! be direct. 
ed chiefly to the constitutional question; though 

| before I close, | shall submit some brief remarks 
| upon the expediency of exercising this power, if 
we possess it. 

Before, however, proceeding to the investiga. 
tion of our rights or our duties connected with 
this proposition, there are some preliminary cop. 
siderations, essential to the progress of the inqui 

| and to a just conclusion, to which | beg leave tp 
call the attention of the Senate. 

In the discussions which have taken place upon 
| this subject, formerly and recently, all those who 
| have contended for the power of Congress to pass 
this Wilmot proviso, have contended for a general 
and unlimited power of legislation over the Terri. 
tories. I know of no exception to the universal. 
ity of this proposition. The right to institu 
governments, and the right to legislate over the 
internal concerns of those distant communities, , 
are used as convertible terms, without recognizing 


| or without acknowledging any difference in the 
and with equal truth, that his departure from the | 


principles themselves, or in their practical appli- 
cation. And this disregard of one of the canons 
of freedom, hallowed by our own revolution, is 
not confined to the discussions here, but extends 
| everywhere—to the judicial tribunals, and to the 
commentators, whose habits of investigation are 
more favorable to calm and searching inquiry than 
| ours can be. 

Mr. Sargent, in his constitutional law, when he 
says ** the power of governing and of legislating 
for a Territory is the inevitable consequence of 
| the right to acquire territory,”’ evidently confounds 
this exercise of two powers as different in their 
origin as in their operation. And Judge Story 
takes the same view; saying in one place, “ that, 
as the Government possesses the right to acquire 
territory, it would seem to follow that it possesses 
the power to govern what it has so acquired;” 
and in another, ‘* the power of Congress over the 
public territory is clearly exclusive and universal, 
and their legislation is subject to no control,” &e. 
And so does Mr. Rawle, who says that, “ the 
power of governing and of legislating for a Territory 
may be the inevitable consequence of the right to 
acquire territory.’’ &c. 

nd in the recorded opinions of some of the 
judges we are told that Congress has ‘‘ plenary 
wer’’ and “complete jurisdiction,”’ ‘‘ without 
imitation,’’ over the Territories. And these de- 
ductions—for they are only deductions—are made 
with as much coolness as Lord Mansfield could 
have exhibited had he been called upon to decide 
the validity of the Boston port bill, or of the act 
which declared ‘* that his Majesty in Parliament 
of right had the power to bind the people of those 
colonies by statutes in all cases whatsoever.” 

And a member of this body, high in character 
as a jurist and as a statesman, has characterized 
the difference between the power to institute gov- 
ernments in the Territories and the power of un- 
limited .Congressional legislation over them as & 
“bundle of absurdities; while a Re ntative 
from Indiana, in the neighboring hall, with & 
courage that almost redeems him from the censure 
which such a sentiment cannot but inspire in an 
American breast, says that ‘this Government could 
establish a despotism in any of its Territories, be- 
yond a doubt; this Government could sell them 
into slavery if it pleased.” : 

But, with commendable charity, he provides & 

nd he inflicts by assuring us 
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coil into action a ceaseless vigilance, by which 
sila is watched and restrained by the Amedl 


le. 
people’ g member from New York (Mr. Durr] 
considers the effort to secure to the people of the 
Territories the right to legislafé for their own in- 
ternal affairs “as intended only for-the weaker 
brethren—a sort of chicken soup for invalids.””— 
Mr. Duer, vol. 1, p. 1048. 

This sneer at human vg is worthy of a place 
in Johnson’s hired pamphlet against the colonies, 
entitled ** Taxation No Tyranny.” Perhaps the 
sentiment may be found there; it is a long time 
since | read it, but there is no plagiarism in the 
language; that belongs to the speaker. 

It was precisely this claim of unlimited legisla- 
tion which led to our revolutionary struggle and 
to our separation from England. And I must 
confess I have listened with amazement, in this 
hall of American legislation, to the long and subtle 
metaphysical inquiries into the rights of sover- 
eignty, and the power it brings with it, as if the 
rights of sovereignty were everything, and the 
rights of man nothing. It isa revival, almost in 
terms, of the discussions between the parent coun- 
try and the colonies, but in which we have changed 
places and now assume to exercise the very power, 
the power of legislation without representation, 
which we first denied in argument, and then re- 
sisted in arms. The British statesmen could not 
understand what practical limits there could be to 
the power of the sovereign Parliament over the 
colonies, and as they found none in their constitu- 
tion, they admitted none in their legislation. They 
could not elevate their eyes from their own nar- 
row system to those fundamental principles of hu- 
man freedom, ** written,” as Lord Chatham said, 
‘in the great volume of nature,’’ which are im- 
mutable and indestructible. They had one advan- 
tage, however, in the argument of which we are 
deprived. They had an unwritten constitution to 
appeal to, and a legislature to act, which by the 
theory of their government was omnipotent. 
When, therefore, the exercise of any power was 
brought into question, it was not necessary to es- 
tablish its existence, but it was for those who op- 
posed it to establish the limitations by which it 
was sought to be controlled. But the powers of our 
Government are both defined and limited, and be- 
fore the authority of Congress can be brought to 
bear upon any subject, the constitutional grant of 
power must be clearly pointed out. 

Now, sir, it is no pleasant task to argue with 
any man who does not see, and feel, and acknowl- 
edge the difference between the right of unlimited 
legislation over distant regions, where there is no 
representation, and the right to organize govern- 
ments, leaving to the people to be affected by them 
to regulate their own concerns in their own way, 
The one may be necessary and defensible, and is 
reconcilable with practical liberty. ‘There are no 
circumstances which require or justify the other, 
or which can reconcile its exercise with the great 
principles of human freedom. 1 am well aware 
thatethe Constitution has given to Congress the 
power of exclusive legislation over the seat of the 
Federal Government. That anomalous feature in 
our system had liar reasons for its introduc- 
tion, and though the condition of the people in the 
District places them at the disposal of a Legisla- 
ture neither elected by nor ible to them, 
still there is a community of interest and of feeli 
resulting from residence, personal intercommuni- 
cation, and political associations, which temper 
the real despotism of the measure, and which can 
never exist betwgen the members of Congress and 
& remote colony. And, above all, this t of 
exclusive legislation is one of the terms of the na- 
ane compact, neither doubted nor susceptible of 
oubt. 


Ihave heard a gocd deal said upon this 


of ee legislation aoe Oral 
is t paraph t i 
by Lord North iss, wad ey other's 


. Dundas, and ther - 
bee of the Ministerial party i 7 ‘thee 


ree 
quarters of a century ago. lessons of expe- 
Hence are indeed too soon forgotten, but I did not 











suppose that the lessons taught us by our revolu- 
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tiona cones would so soon — from the mem- 

ory present generation. t principle is 

involved in this controversy—the Scuaheabis ents 
nection between legislation and representation, And 
what paramount necessity calls for its violation? 
Are not the people of the Territories competent to 
oe their own internal affairs? Are they not of 
us, and with us?—bone of our bone, and flesh of our | 
flesh? The same people, with the same views, 
habits, and intelligence; all, indeed, which con- | 
stitutes national identity? Aye, sir;and exhibiting || 
by the very act of emigration a spirit of enterprise || 
which commends them the more to our respect. | 
Cannot such a people administer their own gov- | 
ernment safely and wisely? Experience says they | 











as by the laws of the States. It is clear, then, that || 
there is no necessity for Congress to legislate for | 
the Territories. They have never legislated ex- || 
clusively; and the very few instances of the ex- 
ercise of such a power upon the statute book were | 
not only unconstitutional, but were acts of superero- 
gation, which the Territorial Legislature was much 
more competent than the National Legislature to 
consider and determine to the satisfaction of the | 
people of the Territory. It maybe said, sir, that | 
some of the recent acquisitions contain a consider- | 
able population foreign to our political institutions, 
and not as well qualified to appreciate them as our 
native or naturalized citizens who are familiar with || 
their operations. But, sir, this objection—which, || 
however, does not touch the principle—is entitled | 
| 
| 


to no consideration as a practical one, There is 
not a territorial government we shall organize in 
which the majority of the active population will 
not be American citizens, emigrants from the older 
States, and in which this class of persons will not 
exercise a preponderating influence, controlling all 

ublic measures. What, then, have we to fear? || 


he great issues of life and death are left to the || 


people. No one calls this in question. And to the 


same trust may be committed, with equal safety, all 


the other objects of internal legislation. 
And the late proceedings in California to organize 


of the capacity of the people to lay the foundations | 
of their political institutions wisely and justly. 
Whata practical comment is that constitution upon 
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limit the legislative right of action, if it exist at 
all, as to apply it to the exclusion of slavery, and 
withhold it from its institution. If any one doubts 
this proposition, let him turn to the Consutution 
and show the limitation, Before I can believe 
that such a power was granted, so remote from 
the objects of the governmeut which the framers 
of the Constitution sought to establish, belongin 
exclusively to the local questions affecting the dif- 
ferent communities into which we are divided, I 
must abandon many of the allusions | have cher- 
ished respecting the wisdom of the statesmen 
who composed the Convention of 1787. 

We are all aware that there are various clauses 
of the Constitution, and various other sources, 


foreign and domestic, whence this right of unlim- 
can. They have in every instance proved their || ited legislation over the territories is sought to be 
capacity for self-government, and life, liberty, and | deduced. One of these, at least, is an express con- 
property have been as well protected by their laws | stitutional grant of power, end if it fairly includes 





and out of it, respecting the intelligence of these | 
remote Territories, and the necessity of restraining 
them by Congressional legislation. 
constitution in this broad Union, where the princi- | 
ples of rational and progressive liberty are better 
secured than in this first great political offering 
from the shores of the Pacific. 

So much for the difference, both in principle and | 
practice, between the power to institute govern- | 
ments for the Territories and the power of internal 
legislation over them. But this difference is not a 
mere speculative one, nor one which appeals only 
to the feelings of the American people and their rep- 
resentatives. It enters deeply into the question 
before us; into the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to legislate over the territories, and thus pre- 
sents itself on the very threshold of this inquiry. 

There is no clause in the Constitution which 
gives to Congress express power to pass any law 
respecting slavery in the Territories. The author- 
ity is deduced from various sources, which I 
propose to examine by-and-by. But every con- 
struction which would give to a foreign legislature 
jurisdiction over this subject of slavery—by for- 
sign I mean not elected by the people to be affect- 

by its acts, nor responsible to them—would 








give it jurisdiction over every other depart- 

ment of life, social and political, in the Territories: 
over the relations of husband and wife, of parent 
and child, of guardian and ward, as well as over 
the relations of master and servant; and embra- 
cing, within the sphere of its operations the whole 
circle of human rights and political—life, 
liberty, and property in all various modes of | 
enjoyment. I say “ the power of Congress over 
ones for, if we have power to abolish it, or 
to exclude it, we have to institute it. yi 
3 for 
can 80 


possess complete jurisdiction over the sub 
there is no intellect, however acute, whi 
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the authority to bind the Territories in all cases what- 
soever, then there is an end of this questicn, and 
we may pass this proviso and regulate all their 
other concerns at our pleasure. But there are 
other sources, accepted or rejected, as minds dii- 
ferently constituted take part in this controversy, 
whence this right is derived indirectly, as neces- 
sary to the exercise of some power found in the 
Constitution, or of some other power found out of 
the Constitution. It will hardly be denied—the 
time for denial has not yet come, though appear- 


| ances indicate it as fast approaching—that these 
| indirect or incidental powers are to be employed 


no further than is necessary to meet the occasion 
which calls them into action. Derivative in their 
nature, they are limited in their exercise. They 
cannot go beyond the legitimate object which 1s 
sought to be attained. If the necessity for social 
order in the Territories, as many, perbaps as most 
of the speakers contend, is the true foundation of 
the right of Congress to legislate over them, it is 


| a right which extends no further than may be ne- 


cessary and proper to fulfill this first duty of soci- 
ety. The means must be proper for the end, and 
proportioned to it; and if this end can be obtained 
by the establishment of local governments, there 
ceases the constitutional action of Congress, and 


| the internal legislation should be committed to the 
a government, and the constitution which has been | 
the result, are the best proofs that could be offered || 


people to be affected by it. It is essential, there- 
fore, to ascertain whence this power comes, that 
we may ascertain how far it may go; essential, that 


| we may not violate the constitution; essentia!, that 
|| we may not violate a fundamental principle of 
the doubts we have heard expressed in this hall || 


freedom, the unalienable connection between rep- 
resentation and internal legislation; and essential, 
that the people of the Territories may conduct their 
own concerns in their own way—the very cardihal 
docgrine of American freedom. 

Reverting to the proposition that Congress has 
unlimited power of legislation over the Territories, 
the first reflection which strikes the inquirer is, 
that if this power were intended to be granted, 
nothing was more easy than for the Convention to 
place the subject beyond doubt by a plain expres- 
sion of the object. Instead, then, of five or six 
clauses of the Constitution, some with remote reJa- 
tion to the subject, and some with none at all, which 
are in succession relied upon as the foundation of 
this power, we should have had a clear authority 
for the exercise of one of the highest attributes of 


|| government; the highest, indeed, the right of un- 


limited legislation. The clause most frequently 
quoted in sappart of this right is that which pro- 
vides that “ the Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of, and make all needful rules and regulations 


| respecting, the territory or other property belong- 





, ing to the 


United States.”” But I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that if general jurisdiction over life 
and liberty was intended to be granted by this 
provision, its phraseology is little creditable to the 


person who red it or to the body which 
adopted it. iecelers the universal judgment of 
our country has pronounced that the Constitution 


of the United States is not less admirable for the 
force and perspicuity of its language than for the 
princi it establishes and the Government it in- 
stituted. Proper words in proper have been 
till now the characteristic feature of its mode of 
expression. But if the power te make needful rules 
and; matons ee Ean of the United Stotes 
tie thi al 


is is the grant, and all the grant—conveys 
fall legislative authority over this property and 
over all persons living in the same region of coun- 
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try, making man the mere incident of proper- 
ty, certainly never were words more unhappily 
chosen, nor a reputation for clearness and certainty 
more unjustly acquired. That the Convention, 
when they intended to grant full legislative power, 
knew what terms to employ, is manifest from the 
phraseology of the provision for the government 
of the Federal District, and of places ceded ‘ for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings.” Here the 
right to exercise exclusive legislation is giver in 
express terms, admitting no doubt, and the very 
words are employed which are best adapted to con- 
vey the power intended to be granted, and no other 
power. When, therefore, a construction is put 
upon the authority to make needful rules and regu- 
lations for property, which carries it far bey nd the 
obvious import of the words, those assuming this 
grosn4 ace bound to explain why similar lan- 
gues was not used to grant similar powers, and 

what just rule of implication a phrase so limit- 
ed ig made to convey a power so unlimited. How 
is it that, in the same instrument, to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation and to regulate property convey 
equally a general jurisdiction over all the objects 
of human concern? No man has done this. No 
man has attempted to do it; and it is an obstacle, 
in limine, which, till removed, is insuperable. 

I have looked over the discussions on this sub- 
ject with a view to ascertain whence this power is 
derived by the various speakers of writers who 
have taken part in this controversy, and it is not 
a little curious to analyze the different opinions, 
and to find what diversity of sentiment prevails 
respecting the true ground of Congressional inter- 


position. There seems to be a sort of consentane- | 


cus admission that the power exists, but then 
comes the diversity of views when seeking to just- 
ify its exercise by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. 

I will enumerate the most. prominent of these 
suggestions, and then proceed to test them by the 
principles of the Constitution: 

4. The principal reliance, till recently, for the 
support of this general power of legislation has 
been upon that clause of the Constitution, already 
quoted, which authorizes Congress to ‘ dispose 
of, and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting, the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States.”” More recently, however, 
as the subject has been ipteatiantad, this clause 
has found less favor, and other provisions have in 
succession been brought forward as justifying Con- 
gressicnal interposition. Among these are— 
2. The war and treaty-making powers. 
3. The right to admit new States. 
. The right to sell the public lands. 
. The right of ownership. 
. The right or duty of settlement. 
. The right of sovereignty. 
. The nature of government. 
. Nationality. 

10. The principles of agency and trust. 

11. That provision of the Constitution, which 
declares that “all debts and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of the Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation.” The 
ordinance of 1787, it is contended, is one of these 
engagements, and the Governments established by 
it are therefore ized by the Constitution. 

12. While itds admitted that the ordinance of 
1787 was “‘ passed by the old Congress of the 
Confederation without authority from the States,”’ 
it_ is contended, not that the clause respectin 
* debts and nts” confirmed it, but that it 
**had been tacitly confirmed by the adoption of 
the present Constitution and the authority given 
to ress in it to make needful rules and regu- 
lations for the territory.” 

These various reasons are not selected here and 
there from and essays, first separated 
from their natural connection, and then 
in a formidable column for the sake of effect, but 
they are each eee urged with zeal, and 
1 doubt not with sincerity, as grounds for the 
stitutional action of 
the Wilmot ore. 

Much of the confusion which acconipanies this 
cabs of the grand" Leviter:""applying it vo roe 

, e word © ki ng it to those 
political communities which are organized under 
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the name of Territorial Governments, and con- 
sidering it as so applied in the Constitution. In- 
deed, so prevalent is this notion that, inan address | 
of the Democratic members of the Legislature of 
New York, dated in April, 1848, this clause is 
quoted as though it read territories or ‘‘ other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States;’’ thus fixing 
upon the word its acquired political signification, 
And this example has been followed in the House 
of Representatives, where one of the most intelli- 
gent members says, “the Constitution speaks of 
territories belonging to the United States.” This 
use came by time, for the ordinance of 1787 ob- 
viously employed the word territory as descriptive | 
of a region of country belonging to the United‘ 
States, and which had been ceded to them by | 
the members of the Confederacy. The ‘‘ western 
teritory”’ was its popular designation, and it is 
thus called in an act of the old Congress passed 
May 20, 1785, entitled ‘** An ordinance for ascer- 
taining the mode of disposing of lands in the west- | 
ern territory.’’ The meaning is here geographical, 
and not political; for no government was estab- 
lished there till more. than two years after this | 
period. And the proceedings of the old Congress 
abound with its use in that signification, proofs of 
which will be found in an act of April 13, 1785, in | 
another of May 9, 1787, and in yet another of May 
12, of the same year, all before the passage of the | 
ordinance for the government of the northwestern | 
territory. Then came that ordinance providing | 
| for the government of this region of country, this 
territory, or land, or domain, as it is indiscrimi- 
nately called in the legislative and other official 
acts of that period. Its more appropriate political 
designation seems to have been ‘‘ district,”’ for 
the ordinance commences by declaring “ that the 
said territory, [or region of country,] for the pur- 
poses of government, shall be one district, subject, 
however, to be divided into two districts, as future 
circumstances may, in the opinion of Congress, 
make it expedient.”” And these districts were 
each to constitute a government, with a governor 
and judges to * reside in the district,”” who are to 
“adopt and publish laws in the district,’ and 
eventually, with a partially elective legislature, 
having authority “‘to make laws in all cases for 
the good government of the district,’’ &c. 
The territory or region of country is thus oe: 
ized into a political district; and had these local 
communities, which we now call Territories, pre~ 
served this term district as descriptive of their 
political organization, or been known as Colonies, 
the English designation for remote possessions, we 
should probably never have heard of the extended 
construction now given to this power of making 
needful rules for territory or land, and other property. 
As in the Ordinance, so in the Constitution, both 
adopted in the same year, the word territory re- 
tains its geographical signification, and it was only 
by time and custom that it sometimes came to mean 
political communities, distinct from the geographi- 
cal region where these are established. But. this 
use of the term, I repeat, was unknownat the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution. 
~ What, then, is the true import of this constitu- 
tional power, to make needful rules and regula- 
tions for the public property? If this were a ques- 
tion of the first impression, and a construction 
were now to be put upon this clause unembar- 
ra by practice or precedent, it is so clear in its 
phraseology and objects, that it is not probable 
there would be any diversity of opinion upon the 
subject. If would be conceded that it gave to 
Congress power to dispose of, use, and preserve 
the public property, wherever situated, and to ex- 
ercise any power fairly ‘* needful” to attain these 
objects. The slightest analysis establishes this 
construction. It is property alone which is the 
subject of the grant; and its disposition, and in 
connection with that, its use and preservation, are 
the obj The frame of the sentence places this 
beyond doubt, The phrase “territory or other 
property,” makes territory one of the classes of 
property, ‘and was doubtless here introduced as 
r the most important of them, being the Western 
Territory, the great*fund destined to relieve the 


finances of the infant Confederation. who 
denies this, is beyond the reach of oe 

ere are two provisions of the Constitution, 
and only two, which touch the property of the 
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United States. One is the clause which we ay 
considering, and which contains this necegsa 
grant of pewer to the Government, as a landholder 
or holder of other property, to use and dispose 
the same at its pleasure; and the other is ; 
clause authorizing €on ** to exercise like ay. 
thority (exclusive legislation like that exercises 
over the District of Columbia) over all places pur. 
chased by the consent of the Legislature of th, 
State in which the sanie shall be situated, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yardg 
and other needful buildings.” 

The object of these clauses is essentially differ. 
ent. The is to enable Congress to manage and 
control the property of the United States, wherever 
situated, in order that it may be applied to its prop. 
er uses without the necessity of resorting to other 
legislation, and the other to exercise jurisdiction 
over all persons living in their forts sad other build. 
ings, in circumstances where such jurisdiction jg 
necessary, and is accordingly ceded by the proper 
authority. The one provision is universal, apply. 
ing wherever the United States have property. The 
other is applicable only to place¢ held for specia| 
objects, and where cessions of jurisdiction are 
expressly made. 

Now, it is manifest that if the power to mak 
needful rules and regulations conveys a general grant 
of legislative authority, then the express clause for 
the exercise of jurisdiction with the consent of the 
States was unnecessary, and the Government of 
the United States, wherever it owns property, 
possesses by the act of ownership complete legis. 
lative jurisdiction within its limits. 

For it is to be observed that this power “ to dis. 
pose of and make needful rules and regulations,” 
attaches to the public property whether found in 
the States or Territories, and is the only authority 
by which the public lands, wherever situated, are 
sold. And, consequently, the people living thereon, 
are subject to Congressional legislation, and may 
be placed beyond the reach of State authorities, 
Either this consequence follows, or the very same 
words, operating upon the very same subject, con- 
a powers altogether different. 

t is under this authority that our whole system 
of land laws has been established; that land has 
been surveyed and sold, trespasses prevented or 
punished, intrusions prohibited, and the proceeds 
of the National domain realized and carried to the 
National Treasury. The laws for these purposes 
are general in their operation, not applicable to the 
Territories alone, but embracing in their action 
those portions of all the States where this kind of 
property exists. F 

And these laws, by virtue of this clause 
relating to the public property, cease to operate as 
soon as the United States cease to own such prop- 
erty. Ifa tract of land, wherever situated, whether 
within a State or Territory, is paid for and sold, 
all the provisions for the security of the United 
States, arising out of this special clause of the 
Constitution disappear at once, and the tract passes 
into the common mass of property, subject to all 
the usual incidents, and governed only by the 
usual local laws. 

But it is yet strenuously contended, though cer- 
tainly not with the same earnestness of conviction 
which marked the earlier discussions of this sub- 
ject, that the natural and obvious import of this 
clause, giving Congress power to make needful 
rules ions for the public property, 1s not 
the true one, but that it gives comaee legislative 
jurisdiction over the property itself and over all 
the persons living within the Territories of the 
United States. Andwhy? I bemmanecine’ with 
some care the long debates uponthis subject, and 
I find there are two different views taken of this 
clause, both of which unite in the same conclusion, 
but separate in the process by which it is reached. 
Those who advocate the one, contend that the word 
“territory” does not mean landalone, but includes 
Suse nari of the anuigoal proper, which Com 
citizens a part of the national property, W 

eats of,” or ohetueee 


position, while con- 


itory’’ in this connec- 
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such property, as well as over the political 
one ies Pelled Territories, where it is to be 
a I have been able to ascertain, a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from Massa- 
chusetis [Mr. Hupsow] ts the new Galileo towhom 
we owe the discovery that the people of a Terri- 
tory are prepenig’ and that the framers of the 
Constitution, with equal liberality and wisdom, 
made special provision for their sale whenever it 
may please Congress to put them into the market; 
and, as a corollary from this doctrine, the construc- 
tion which considers territory in this clause as 
land or other property, is denounced as a ‘ miser- 
able quibble,” put forth possibly to please the Saith- 
ful, and the honor of its paternity is attributed to 











— am 
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of domain implies ire; i : . : ith « 
tas ne ah of domain ms te ih of empie that | authority to dipoe of or slit, equally with“ other 
| full tegistative power. What then becomes ofthe miserable Poperty.”’ Noprocess of analysis can separate the 
_ quibble about territory and other property ?” || right to sell the * territory” from the right to sell 
| And this is followed by much more of the same | the “ other property.”” Congress, by this construc- 
| sort, and all this time amid a profuse display of | tion, could sell to every man the right of jurisdic- 
learning, collected forthe purpose, it seems never | “on over his section or quarter section, as wel! as 
to have occurred to the speaker that a certain in- || the right of soil; or it could sell the title to one 
strument, called the Constitution of the United || man, and the jurisdiction to another, or both, or 
States, had quite as much to do with this question || either to a foreign State, or to its subjects. The 
of the power of Congress, as transatlantic writers || bare enunciation of such a proposition carries with 
who died from acentury to two centuries before || it its own refutation. I cannot deal with it as 4 
our time, and who were discussing questions of || Subject of argumentation. The power, under any 
national and natural law undera good deal of bias || circumstances, to cede a portion of the United 
| arising out of monarchical institutions, where the || States is, to say the least of it, a very doubtful one 
| sovereign, agreeably to the doctrine of Louis the || under our Constitution. For myself, I can find 
| XI'V., was the State, and not the authority of the || no such grant of authority in that instrument. ts 


SENATE. 
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me by name, and with one of those sneers of in- 
telligence with which great minds—alas for the in- 
firmities of human nature!—are but too prone to | 


1 


consummate their victories over small ones. ‘Truth, 
however, compels me, while professing my sin- || 
cere adhesion to this position, to dectine the honor || 
of this gentleman’s censure, and to limit my claim || 
to the humble services of a disciple in this school, || 
while disavowing the title of master. Had he } 
sought his principles of government less in Euro- 
pean writers, and more in the Constitution of his 
country, and its expositions, it would not be 
necessary for me to tell him that it is the Supreme 
Court of the United States which years ago put 
this construction upon the Constitution, and pro- 
nounced territory and land in this article to be 
synonymous, I place in juxtaposition the dictam 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts and the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, in the case of the 
nited States vs. Gratiot and others: 
“ Mr. Hupson. “Tue Sorreme Court. 
“This newdoctrineofGen. The term ‘territory,’ as || 


Cass, put forth possibly to here used, is merely descrip- | 
please the faithful in certain tive of one kind of property, || 








ly superficial, and will not lands; and Congress has the 
bear the test of examination same power over it as over 


various departments of our Government. | powers are preservative, not destructive. I am 

And this speaker was followed by another who || Speaking of a direct unquestioned cession; not of 
fortified the doctrine by: his own peculiar views, | the fair settlement of a disputed boundary with a 
and peculiar indeed they are, and by abundant ref- | foreign nation, where the question is uncertain, and 
erences to the dictionaries and to other equally || where the act of adjustment establishes the true 
learned authorities. He begins by declaring that | line of demarcation. But that the Convention of 
‘the men of the Revolution, the framers of the | 1787 should make it a fundamental provision of 
‘Constitution, were masters of the English lan- || the new Government that it might alienate from 
‘guage, They used justgwords enough and no this country, at its pleasure, and by the ucre too, 
‘more. They invoked the powers of the language | its vast western domain, the object of so much so- 


| *to confer in the briefest and clearest manner this | licitude and the cause of so many dissensiora, 


‘ plenary power upon Congress.”” And this eulo- | almost terminating in separation, is a proposition 
gium is pronounced with apparent sincerity, cer- | equally at variance with our political history 
tainly with all due gravity, the better to prepare us | and with the spirit of our political institutions, 
for a construction as much at war with the plain | And whatstill adds to the surprise which this course 
words of the Constitution as with the fundamental | of reasoning is so well calculated to excite, is the 
principles of human freedom. He asks, with em- | fact that gentlemen who seek by construction to 
phasis, ‘* What means the word territory? Does | give to anes this. unlimited power of cession 
it mean simply ‘ public lands?’’’ Certainly not. || are among those who contend most strenuously for 
When the Government owns the soil, the word || the obligation and inviolability of the ordinance of 
territory as applied to it means that soil, and the || 1787, and for its virtual recognition by the Con- 
dominion which lies like an atmosphere upon it. |, stitution; notwithstanding that ordinance places 
The word “ territory,” then, expresses a com- | the western territory beyohd any other final disposi- 


ernment does not own the land, it expresses then | all the rights of the original members. 


parts ofthe country, isentire- and is equivalent to the word | Pound idea, viz : land and dominion. If the Gov- || tion than that of admission into the Union, with 


foramoment. Becauseterri- any other property vested in 


associated together, the Gen- 
eral contends that territory 
must be synonymoug, with 
land, and that the clause sim- 
ply confers the power to buy 
and sell it, as they would any 
other species of property, 
goods, or chattels.”—Volv 1, 
p. 664. ° 

{ suppose I may shelter myself under this au- 
thority, faithful among the faithless who desert it; 
for this gentleman, while affecting to place confi- 
dence in the Supreme Court, denounces its opin¢ 
ion; and I leave it to him to reconcile his assertions 
with the history of his own times. How the Su- 


| a simple idea, viz: dominion over the land. In || 


The other construction, which deduces a power 
neither case is its meaning synonymous with || of unlimited jurisdiction from this constitutional 
‘land’? or * public lands.” In either case it ex- | authority * to dispose of and make needful rules 
presses a thing which is “the property of the || and regulations concerning the territory or other 
| Government.” All this is equally clear and satis- || property belonging to the United States,’ concedes 
| factory, and thus is it proved logically, consti- || that territory is here land and property, but main- 
tutionally, and almost mathematically, that the | tains that the needful regulation of it includes com- 
inhabitants of a territory are a “thing,” “the || plete jurisdiction—not only the power to establish 
property of the Government.” But further, because @erritorial governments, but to legielate for the Ter- 
colonial possessions are spoken of as belonging or | ritories in all cases whatsoever. : 
appertaining to the parent country—the territories |, It is not necessary to make #xtracts from various 
| of the East Indies to England, for instance—the | speeches to show how prevalent is this opinion of 
speaker says it is so in the dictionaries; there- || the omnipotent power of Congress over the Terri- 
fore ** the matter can be made no plainer by argu- || tories. I have already referred to the declaration 





preme Court, after thus deciding that territory here 
means land, could decide also that the power to sell 
and regulale land includes the power of wnlimited 
political jurisdiction, 1 profess my inability to com- 
prehend; more especially as the power to be exer- 
cised must be “ needful,” and this necessity u 

the face of it is incompatible with the idea that 
“this power is vested in Con without limita- 
tion.” But I shall return to this subject in the 
further progress of my remarks. 

—.Now, sir, what are the reasons urged in favor of 
separating this word territory from its natural con- 
nection, other , or, | might rather say, in 
favor of unlimited legislation over it asa aon 
community? 1 will try to deal with the doctrine 
a8 fairly as I can, and as gently as may be, though 
I should consider my own time as well as yours 

ily spent, were I to undertake any serious refu- 
tation of it. a who considers See citizens 
&s property, and seeks u this assumption to 
establish a great enditvationel power, should not 
come to promulgate his doctrine in these halls, 
whose foundation was laid by Washington, and 
whose superstructure is dedicated to the principles 
of Magi freedom. 
attel says * that possessing the terri ives 
us a perfect right to govern ad comma it” Then 
follows another quotation from Vattel, the spirit of 
Which is found in this commentary of the speaker. 
“In this pa ”* he , the term is 
used in & beceder seané'than there lend. It implies 
Sovereignty or jurisdiction.”” And then comes 


another pe 
omit the former and give 


commentary. 1 
& . = the latter: 
saying a ay ber evbebeiguay, dod 


tory and other property are the United States,” &e, 


ment,” and our territories are by the Constitution |, that they may be sold info slavery; and though this 
made property belonging to the United States, and | position is the legitimate consequence of the doc- 
may be sold and governed as such—land, people, | trine of unlimited jurisdiction, sull there are few 
and all.— Mr. Rockwell, vol. 1, p. 794. | who would thus boldly follow it to its just conciu- 

I cannot argue such a point as this; nor under- || sion, There is, however, so little diversity of 
take to refate the proposition that unlimited juris- || views upon the question itself, that nothing would 
diction over large bodies of our fellow-citizens, | be gained by reference to individual speakers, 
embracing in its operation all the rights which bes |, where the general deductions are the same. 
long to man, whether natural or political, is **a But, Besides the views called forth by this dis- 
thing which is the property of the Government.”’ | cussion, opinions have been advanced by high tri- 
Do we hear aright, when we hear an American || bunals and by judicial fanctionaries which bear 
legislator contend for a construction of the Con- || upon the subject before us, and which are, of 
stitution which carries us back to some of the || course, entitled to great consideration. While 
worst doctrines of the middle ages—to those feudal || avowing my respect for these authorities, I claim 
times, when the dignity of land was far more | and shall exercise the right which belongs to en 
exalted than the dignity of human nature, and || American Senator, and indeed to every American 
when men, I mean the many and not the few, || citizen, freely to examine for myself any point of 
were bound to the soil, like the trees growing upon | constitutional law, and not the less freely when re- 
it, as they are yet in some of the countries of the | quired to act upon the subject in this branch of the 
Old World, and one of the principal elements of || National Legislature. 
its value? All this has paseed away, whereverthe | ‘* The power (to make needful rules and regula- 
very first glimmering of the light of freedom has | tions, says Mr. Justice Baldwin’ is of the most 

, and the attempt to revive it bere is || plenary kind. Rules and regulations respecting 

among the strangest of the strange political revul- i the Territory of the United States; they necessa- 
sions which it has been my fortune, or rather my | rily confer complete jurisdiction. It was necessary 
misfortune, to witness in a long and active life. | to confer it without limitation to enable the new 

A few passing remarks upon the practical con- || Government to redeem the pledges given »Y the 
sequences of this position, and I leave it to exert | old in relation to the formation and powers of the 
what influence it may upon the 

If the word “ territory” here includes the right | all. I find it nowhere, but in the opinion of the 
of jurisdiction, it follows that it was the intention | j But while I say this, as I have a right to 
of the framers of the Constitution to confer upon | do, I am happy in having this nity of offer- 
Congress the power to sell this jurisdiction over | ing my tribute of respect to memory of this 
all the western cessions, and that this clause ac- | able and excellent man. I knew him well in ear- 





een aa 
—_ 


complishes the object. For, whatever be the trae || lier and in iater life, and to a vigorous intellect he 
meaning of the word * territory,” whether soil or || united a clearness of conception and a er of 
dominion, or both, the authority granted is an '' investigation I have rarely known ; and 


ect before us. | new States.’’ [do not understand this nécessity at — 
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with these qualities he carried to the bench of the 
Supreme Court extensive acquirements, both pro- 
fessional and general, and a purity of purpose 
never called in question. Still, while doing this | 
justice co his memory and to my own feelings, | 
differ not the less from his views upon this sub- 
ject. The powers of the new States depend no 
more on Congress than do the powers of the old. 
Both depend on the Constitution. Nor are the 
new States formed by Congress: they are formed 
by the people and admitted, not under this clause 
of the Constitution, nor by virtue of any pledge, 
recent or remote ; but by virtue of the clause giving 
Congress power to admit new States into the Union. 
What, then, becomes of this necessity as the foun- 
dation of unlimited jurisdiction? It vanishes, and 
with it the jurisdiction sought to be established. 

I have already referred to what the Supreme | 
Court said in another case ; but I renew the refer- 
ence for a different purpose, and extend the quota- | 


tion to show whence this power, in the opinion of || 


the Court, is derived. 

“The term ‘ territory,’ as here used, is merely | 
descriptive of one kind of property, (says the 
Court,) and is equivalent to the word lands ; and | 
Congress has the same power over it as over any 
other property belonging to the United States; and 


this power is vested in Congress without limita- | 
|| which the attempt to enlarge the powers of Con- 


tion, and has been considered (a cautious expression, 
by-the-by) the foundation upon which the terri- 
torial governments rested.” And they refer to a 
preceding opinion, where the Chief Justice, speak- 
ing of this article, and the powers growing out of it, | 
applies it to the territorial governments, and says, | 
**all admit their constitutionality.”’ 
Florida while a Territory was “ governed by that 
clause of the Constitution which empowers Con- 
gress to make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States.’’ The word “ territory,” 
the Court says, ‘‘is here synonymous with land.” 
Using the synonyme, the phrase will substantially 
read thus: ConGRESS SHALL HAVE POWER TO DIs- 
POSE OF AND MAKE NEEDFUL RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS CONCERNING THE LAND oF THE UNITED | 


And again: | 





Srares. And we are asked to believe that this 
guarded clause conveys complete jurisdiction, full 
power of legislation over the land itself, for all pur- 
poses, and over the individuals or communities, 
not only living upon it, while public property, bu 
living upon it after it ceases to belong to the Uni- 
ted States, and also upon those living in the same 
region. We have seen it laid down that this 
power is “ plenary,*’ and that rules and regula- 
tions concerning land necessarily confer ‘complete 
jurisdiction”? over jand and men also. ‘ | 
We can well understand that a power to sell the 
land of the United States, and to make needful laws 
concerning it, gives the right of legislation for all 
purposes fairly connected with the use and sale of 
that kind ef property, and necessary to these ob- 
jects. The right to survey it, to convey it, to im- 
prove it, to protect it, and to use the various means 
properly ived therefor; for these 8, 
concern the land, and the laws vperate upon indi- 
viduals in relation to their purchases, and upon all 
others who interfere with the rights of property in 
the United States. But how does a murder con- 
cern the land? or a marriage? or a note of hand? 
or any of the infinite variety of acts which pass 
between individuals in civilized communities? 
And if they do not, whence comes the Congres- 
sional power of legislation, by which such acts 
are to be commanded, or prohibited, or punished ? 
The Supreme Court indeed says that the power of 
Congress is without limitation; but the Coustitu- 
tion seys it is not. The Constitution says, in the 
first place, that it must be needful; and, in the next 
place, that it must concern the land; and both of 
these injunctions are limitations, and guarded ones, 
too, apon the exercise of legislative power. Need- 
Jul, not for all purposes; not for general jurisdic- 
tion; but for the objects of the grant of pewer, 
oie concern the land, and cannot be separated 
rom it. 
In & papercto which I shall hereafter more par- 
ticularly refer, and which has recently made its 
nee, containing the opinions of an eminent 
iat (Mr. Adams,) recorded contempora- 
neously with the events which provoked his ani- 
madversions, and which bears the impress of a 
high state of excitement, this word “ needful’’ is 
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summarily, if not satisfactorily, disposed of, and 
is actually made, instead of limiting the power of 
Congress, to extend it indefinitely; far enough, in- 
deed, to render nugatory all the safeguards of the 
Constitution. The writer of. these annotations 
would have had much. more difficulty in reaching 
the Presidency than he experienced, had this lati- 
tudinarian doctrine been known to his country- 
men. There is nothing in our whole political his- 
tory more loose and dangerous than the sentiments 
he has thus left upon record. * As to the force of 
the term needful,” he says, “I observed it was 
relative, and must always be supposed to have ref- 
erence to some end.’’ Needful to what end? 
Needful to the Constitution of the United States— 
'to any of the ends for which that compact was 
formed. Those ends are declared in its preamble: 
‘to establish justice,’ for example. What can be 
more needful to the establishment of justice than 
the interdiction of slavery where itdoes not exist? 

And this is the constitutional reasoning of a 
President of the United States. The grants of 


that instrument itself, where they are a7 
enumerated, and all — as carefully prohibited, 
but in the preamble, Which merely annourices the 
general motives of the people in the establishment 
of a new Government. In all the controversies to 


| gress by —s to their aid the introductory decla- 
ration of the Constitution, has given rise, this is 
the first time we have seen it contended that that 
declaration contains absolute grants of power, and 
not mere inducements or reasons for the more ex- 
tensive exercise of those expressly provided for. 
| This is as far as the heresy till now has been 
pushed, But a new chapter is opening upon us. 

In the able contemporaneous essays in the Fed- 
eralist upon the grants of power in the Constitu- 
tion, no such constructive enlargement of them is 
claimed; and the celebrated report of General 
Hamilton, upon the subject of manufactures, 
though it calls to its aid the ‘‘ general welfare,” as 
authorizing the appropriation of money, refers to 
that provision as it is found in the 8th section of 
the Constitation, and not to the preamble. He 
| supposes this process would never be pushed fur- 
ther; ‘*that it would not carry a power to do any 
other thing not authorized in the Constitution, 
either expressly or by fair implication.” He was 
a man of great sagacity, but his sagacity failed | 
him here. 

The power to pass ‘‘needful’”’ laws respecting 
property conveys the power to pass any laws 
which in the opinion of Congress would ‘‘ estab- 
lish justice,’’ or ** promote the general welfare,’ 
or **secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity,” for these are all equally among 
the ‘*ends declared in the preamble to the Consti- 
tution.” Why, this is the very consequence fore- 
seen and foretold by the Legislature of Virginia 
in the resolutions of 1799, as the result of this in- 
defensible latitude of construction: * that it would 
have the inadmissible effect of rendering nugator 
or improper every part of the Constitution.” 
Judge Story has, no doubt, laid down the true doc- 
trine upon this subject, where he says that “ the 
preamble can never be resorted to to enlarge the 
ware confided to the Government or any of its 

nts.’’ 

r. Adams separates “needful” from the con- 
text, as though the words territory or other prop- 
erty did not exist, and maintains that any power 
may be exercised which is ‘ needful” to promote 
justice. Whether he means to justice in 
the Territories only, under this new process of 
interpretation,-or to extend the authority to the 
whole Union, thus promoting ates everywhere, I 
do not undertake to judge. ‘The constitutional re- 
striction being struck out, I do not know what lim- 
itation remains. If so, this little word ** needful” 
becomes a constitution, or rather leaves us without 
one. But if the Territories alone are to be the 
subject of this omnipotent power, founded upon a 
single word, the principle is broad enough in its 
application to another provision of the Constitution 
to extend this new Congressional authority to 
every part of the United States. It is ** 
and proper’’ that any measure required to give 
effect to the clauses of the preamble, should be 
adopted, and thus we havea rod, which, in the 
hands of a necromancer, is to swallow up all its 








power in the Constitution are not to be sought in || 
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competitors. Instead of asking what the Constj. 
tution grants, we may well ask what it withholds 
Congress becomes the supreme legislator, The 
“common defence’? ma wire that marti) 
law should tei peneiaianed by Congress, and the 
Constitution would thus disappear as readily a, 
similar safeguards fall before European violence 
There is no intelligence which can give even th. 
appearance of plausibility to so monstrous a doe. 
trine; no respectability which can make it regpep,. 
able. If not again consigned to the tomb, from 
whence, in an unlucky hour, it was withdraw 
it will remain as one among the strange aberration, 
which sometimes come to teach us that great pow. 
ers and signal failures, in their exercise, belong to 

all the conditions of humanity. 

** No one has ever doubted,” says Judge Story 
| the authority of Congress to create Territoria| 
Governments within the territory of the Unite 
States,”’ under the clause ‘to make all need{y| 

rules and regulations.’ The power is maintained 
| in the preceding quotations to Cedirect and * com. 
plete,” not incidental and constructive. Rules and 
| regulations for the public land ex vi termini mea 
| * plenary”? legislative pewer. What, then, con. 
| fines the operation of this clause to the territory? 
| Why is it not co-extensive with the public land, 
thus excluding the jurisdiction of the States, 
, wherever this kind of property exists? And again, 
| if this power of legislation is given over the land 
of the United States, as such, that is as property, 
agreeably to the dictum of the court, which is ob. 
viously correct, what continues its operation after 
| the land js sold, and ceases to be public property? 
| By the act - = the land is Tu from the 
| category o ic property. ‘ It belongs to the 
| United States” no vin it is therefore no 
| longer subject to the jurisdiction of Congress, 
The power departs upon the departure of the ob- 
ject upon which it should be exercised. And in 
conformity with this view, as I have already stated, 
all the acts of Congress relating to the public land, 
whether in States or ‘Territories, cease to have ei- 
fect the moment the title of such land passes from 
the Government. The laws, having performed 
their functions, cease to operaft there. 

We are told, sir, that in a multitude of counsel 
there is safety. A multitude of reasons rarely 
add to the safety of legal deductions, when these 
reasons depend upon philological investigations. 
A half dozen words fitly employed would have 
conveyed the power contended for, beyond contro- 
versy. Dictionaries have been ransacked, anda 
good deal of learning has been exhausted to prove 
that the words ‘“‘to make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations”’ are sufficiently comprehensive to include 
the Constitution itself, and all laws that can be 
passed. Well, sir, I shall take no part in these 
disquisitions—subtleties, I might call them—show- 
ing that a constitution, as it prescribes rules of 
action, using the term in a very general sense, 
-— itself be called a rule. 

ut I believe the Convention which formed out 
Constitution would not have added to the respect 
their labors inspire, if, in that great act of creative 
political power which precedes and introduces the 
Constitution of the United States, and announces 
the will and objects of the people in the formation 
of a new government, instead of the pecLAnatiox 
“ do ordain and establish this Constitution,” bad 
they DECLARED that the people do ordain and esto)- 
lish this RULE, or even these RuLEs; or if, in the 
very first creation of authority, instead of vesting 
all ** legislative powers” in a Congress, they had 
adopted these new views, and vested in that body 
all regulating ,and had substitated the phrase 
to make all rules which shall be necessary and 
goes to carry into effect the enumerated powers 
or the existing clause, which enables Congress 0 
make all raws for that purpose; or, still further, 
had declared “ ras ConsTiruTION AND THE REGU 
ations of the United States, made in pursuance 
thereof, &c., shall be the supreme reGuLaTion of 
the land.” It is all idle to tell us that the Conven- 
tion, by “ needful rules and regulations,” intended — 
to convey **, jurisdiction.” They must 
have had some reason sati to themselves 
for the use of this jogy, and it 
was id nt this 
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to ensure that, and that alone, terms truly relating | 


rty were employed, and those elsewhere 
ort ie the Constitution for the general objects of 
legislation were carefully avoided. We are in- 
deed told, and it is among the new doctrines to 
which this controversy has given birth, that, ** if 
this definition i law is a rule of action) be cor- 
rect, rule and law are synonymous, [or, in other 
words, convertible, a conclusion equally illogical 
in argument and unfounded in fact] and they com- 
mand or prohibit.” ‘Tt is obvious, therefore,” 
continues the speaker, ‘‘ that the grant of power 
to make rules and regulations cannot be restricted 
to or controlled by the word property, but must 
be applicable to the acts and rights of eitizens upon 
such territory.”” “It would be absu?d for Con- 


gress to make a rule or law for the government of || 


inert matter—land, territory—commanding it to do 
or prohibiting it from doing certain acts.””—Mr. 
Starkweather, vol. 2, p. 91. 


This reasoning, if it can be dignified with that | 
term, were it good for anything, applies as well to | 


the States as to the Territories, and carries com- 
plete jurisdiction everywhere. By proving too 
much, it would prove nothing at all. But it is 
founded in a mjsconception so palpableas to excite 
surprise that the speaker did not detect the fallacy 
before he committed his remarks to the press. 
The proposition seem’ to be that, although Con- 
gress have the right of speciai legislation ‘* con- 
cerning land,’’ such right of legislation cannot in 
fact concern the land, because it is inert matter, 
but confers “* complete jurisdiction”’ over all per- 
sons upon it. To state such a proposition is to 
refute it. ‘Inert matter”? may be the subject of 
legislation, as is shown by almost every page of our 
own legal code, and of every other legal code. The 
title and descent of egtates may be regulated, and a 
thousand other acts done, which ‘concern land,’’ 
though till now, I suppose, it never entered into 
the heart of man to conceive, nor the tongue of 
man to declare, that the thing regulated was com- 
manded or prohibited. But when, in order to carry 
into full and fair effect such power over things, it 
becomes necessary to ** prohibit or command”’ any 
acts relating thereto, then the law operates upon 
persons, and it is their duty to do, or to leave un- 
done, the acts so required or forbidden. But such 
power of legislation cannot extend beyond the 
true object of legislation, and there would be an 
utter fprostration of all the barriers of the Con- 
stitution were ‘complete jurisdiction ’’ the ne- 
cessary consequence of every grant of power 
“concerning land,” or any cther species of 
“ property.” 

The second argument urged in support of the 
authority of Congress to legislate over the Terri- 
tories is derived from the war and treaty-making 
power, which bring with them as an incident the 
right of acquisition, and this is followed by the 
right of legislating over the country acquired. 
Besides many speakers who have advocated this 
doctrine in debate, and a majority perhaps have 
done so, there are eminent authorities who avow 
the same opinion, and whose views are entitled to 
great consideration. 

_ The effect of the war-making power upon the 
right of ene is, under our Constitution, an 
inquiry purely s ative, as no terri has 
ever been edad’ ter the Union by ian cieeie. 
Though the principle is thus broadly laid down, 
yet it is rather difficult to conceive how the mere 


act of war, though it bring conquest with it, can 


permanently annex a foreign country to the United 
tates without the interposition of some depart- 
ment of the Government constitutionally compe- 
tent to indicate the national will on the subject; 
and if this be so, the war-making power cannot 
be said to make the acquisition, or, in other words, 
the. annexation, hens it may afford the oppor- 
tunity of its being The act of conquest and 
the act of annexation are, in such a state of things, 
as different in their character as in their operation. 
treaty of peace confirming the conquest, and 
making the cession, carries the question to the 
treaty-making power. What aie will be pur- 
sued to declare or to secure annexation, in the 
very improbable event of the co of a foreign 
country by the United States, with the determina- 
cae oo perenne ee eae 
estroy its political organization, so no 
authority could exist to give its assent to the terms 
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bya proclamation from the Sovereign, announcing 
the acquisition, and declaring its future condi- 
tion. 


|‘ of self-government, may result necessaril 


a subject of speculation, in an elementary treatise. 
In Europe, the difficulty would be at once removed || 


But the treaty-making power is clearly compe- 


tent to acquire territory; though the proposition 
that acquisition necessarily brid 

thority of legislation is another and quite a differ- |, 
ent question. 


gs with it the au- 


** As the General Government,”’ says Judge 


Story, “‘ possesses the right to acquire territory, || 


‘either by treaty or conquest, it would seem to | 


‘ sesses the power to govern what it has acquired.”’ 





Senate. 





proposed by the conqueror, is a case so little likely | included in the idea of acquiaition, nor so closely 
to happen as scarcely to deserve a place, even as || connected with it that the one power cannot be 


| exercised without the other. 


It may be that by “ inevitable consequence” we 


are to understand a cansequence resulting from 
| moral necessity, and which imposes a duty that 
|| ought to be fulfilled, and there is a part of the 


opinion of Judge Marshall and of the commentary 
_ of Judge Story which favors this suggestion; for it 


“* The territory does not, when so acquired, be- || 


| * follow, as an inevitable consequence, that it pos- 
| 
| * come entitled to self-government, and it is not | 


‘ subject to the jurisdiction of any State. 
‘consequently be under the dominion and jurisdic- 


It raust | 


‘tion of the Union, or it would be without any | 


‘ government at all.”’ 

“ The power of governing and of legislating for 
‘a territory,’’ says Mr. Rawle, * may be the inevi- 
‘table consequence of the right to acquire terri- 
‘ tory.”’ 

‘* Perhaps,’’ says Chief Justice Marshall, after 
referring to the clause authorizing the making of 


is said, as an inducement to the exercise of this 
power of legislation, that, as the territory cannot 
|, govern itself, and is not subject to any State, * it 
| must consequently be under the dominion and ju- 
risdiction of the Ur 
government atall.’? This moral necessity, where 
it exists under sufficiently imperious circumstances, 
may justify the representative to his constituent 
for the assumption of power for which no consti- 
| tutional warrant can be found. 
no place in an inquiry into the true powers of the 
| Legislature which thus assumes to act on the 
ground of necessity. Such a case is out of the pale 


nion, or it would be without any 


But it can have 


|| of the Constitution, and involves considerations not 
|| connected with this branch of the subject, and 


| 


which I shall examine in ancther connection before 
I close my remarks. 


To return to the inquiry into the meaning of this 


** inevitable consequence,’’ is it the constitutional 


needful rules and regulations as the source of this | 
power of legislation, ** the power of governing a | 
‘ territory belonging to the United States, which | 


| ‘ has not, by becoming a State, acquired the means | 


from 


* the fact that it is not within the power and juris- | 


‘diction of the United States. The right to gov- 
‘ern may be the inevitable consequence of the 


é right to acquire territory.” i 


_ [it is obvious, from the identity of thought and 
similarity of language which mark these extracts, 
that they owe their origin to a common source. 


1} 


I presume this source was the view presented by | 


Judge Marshall, and that both the commentators 
followed the 
man and able judge. He indeed speaks doubtfully 
upon the subject, and advances the idea with cau- 
tion, and rather as a suggestion than as an opin- 
ion. ‘ May” and * perhaps,”’ are far from indi- 
cating a settled conviction, especially after the 
power had been traced to another source. But 
what he doubted one of these writers considered 
incontestable, and the other nearly so; and both 
are now referred to in discussion as authorities 
which none but a “‘half crazy pulitician,”’ to bor- 
row a phrase we have heard upon this occasion, 
would call in question. ' 

As neither of these distinguished jurists state 
their position in constitutional terms, it is not very 
easy to ascertain the precise extent or limitation of 
their views. What is here meant by “ inevitable 
consequence ?”’ Is it a logical consequence de- 
duced from the language fof the Constitution, and 
which makes the power of government an inte- 
gral part of the treaty-making power, or a conse- 
qneaee resulting from moral necessity, imposing a 

uty which ought to be fulfilled; or is it the con- 
Stitutional consequence, which grants implied 
powers, in order to exercise express ones’ It 
can hardly be the first, for the right to acquire is 
one thing, and the right to legislate another, and 
the act of acquisition is complete within itself. 
Treaties may be made with foreign nations; treaties 
of peace, of commerce, of limits, of acquisition, 
and for other objects; for the power granted by 
the Constitution is general, and not restricted to 
any particular class of these instruments, They 
include all the objects relating to foreign intercom- 
munication, without which the power could not 
be fairly exercised, and which are not contrary to 
the Constitution nor to the rights of the States. 
They do not carry with them the power to cede, 
at any rate to cede portions of sovereign States, 
for their sovereignty does not belong to the Union; 
nor can the Union add to or take from it without 
their own consent. The treaty-making authority 
acquires territory by treaty. e power to dis- 
of it, and the power to admit it into the 
nion, when formed into States, are both ex- 
pressly given, and of course, if not given, could 
not be exercised. power to legislate for it is 
not given, and how, then, can that be exercised ? 
It is clear, sir, that the idea of legislation is not 


th marked out by thet eminent | 


| 





coaeyrenes by which implied powers may be ex- 
erciset 

into effect the expressly granted powers? To bring 
it within this clause, it must be assumed that ac- 
quisition cannot be complete without political legia- 
|| lation; and that the latter is not merely an auxiliary 
by which the territory acquired may be better used 
or improved for every proper purpose, after being 
attained, but that it is ** necessary and proper’’ to 
the attainment itself. 
ment a treaty of cession is ratified the act of acqui- 
sition is complete, and the territory becomes ipse 
|| facto a part of the United States. 


when “ necessary and proper’’ to carry 


Certain it is, that the mo- 


Legislation can- 


not change its tenure, nor make it more nor less 

than the treat 

power has performed its function, and accomplished 

the purpose for which it was destined. The dis- 
| position of the territor 

question, and must be determined by other provis- 
| ions of the Constitution. 


has made it. The treaty-making 


acquired is quite another 


I have been forcibly struck with many of the 


extraordinary opinions which have marked this 
discussion, res 
powers, and which are confidently advance 
utter disregard, it seems to me, as well of the lan- 
| guage as of the spirit of the Constitution. i 

| ‘The implied powers of Congress are granted in 


cting these incidental or —— 
, in 


| the following words: * The Congress stall have 


| 


| 
1 


| 





| 


i 
| 


| cised. 


| 
' 


power to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for car 
going powers, and all other powers vested by this 


ing into execution the fore- 


Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof.”’ 
It is to be observed that these implied powers are 

ranted only to Congress, and belong to no other 
Sopertinent of the Gaveranent The treaty-ma- 
king power does not possess them, and it must 
exercise its functions only upon subjecis directly 
appertaining to its proper authority. ‘The power 
is strictly a legislative one. And again, an implied 
power cannot be ingrafted upon another implied 
power. The authority is spent when once exer- 
It is to make laws necessary and proper to 
carry into execution the powers vested by this Conslitu- 
tion. And it is obvious that, were it not so, Con- 
gress would goon step by step, and thus concentrate 


| within itself all the powers of the Confederation, 


| 


and of the States. ; 
In this connection I beg leave to refer to an arti- 
cle in the National Intelligencer of December 22, 
1847, with this caption: ‘* Has Congress power to 
institute slavery ?’’ It is commended by the editors 
of that paper to its readers as “ the calm discussion 
of an important question, from a source entitled to 
high respect.” Itis entitled to this commendation, 
for it is written with great clearness and vigor, 
and if the writer was an eminent judge of the 
Supreme Court from the West, as was stated in 
the Ohio papersat the time, and never contradicted, 
no one will deny that the views are entitled to great 
respect from the talents, character, and position of 
the author, not less than from the mode in which 
the subject is treated. The title of the article would 
seem to confine the discussion to the power of 
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et it is in reality a discussion ||‘ which justified its acquisition could not be 
ongress over the subject of || ‘ met.” 

erritories, and a conclusive one, 
too. It shows that the National Legislature have || new States are bot 


The war-making power and the power to admit 
Congressional powers, and 


| therefore are proper subjects for the operation of 


it shows also that, in the writer’s opinion, || the clause permitting the exercise of powers by 


there is no power granted to Congress by the 
Constitution to establish territorial governments. 

wer was given,’’ he says, “in relation 
istrict of Columbia, and it was equally 


“Such a 
‘to the 


implication; but the authority to make peace be- 
longs to the treaty-making power—to the Presi- 


‘| dent and Senate, and is therefore not within the 


reach of this auxiliary provision, and yet they are 


* necessary in regard to other Territories.” ‘ But || all classed together as powers of the same nature, 


* if the power be implied,”’ he continues, “it must 
Did it confer | 


* be limited to the end in view.” 


drawing after them the same consequences. And 
not only 80, but implication is heaped upon impli- 


** complete jurisdiction,” and were it * exclusive || cation, in violation of a rule of construction equally 


nnd universal,’’ as is said, it of course would give | 
Congress the right to legislate over the subject of | 
slavery, to institute as well as to establish or ex- | 
clade it at their discretion, and over al! the other 
If itis not 


subjects of social or political concern. 
**universal,”’ and exist at all, it is limited by the 
principle heye laid down: that is, as it results 
from the necessity of establishing social order in 


sound in itself, and called for by the language of 


| the Constitution. 


** You derive the power to acquire territory,” 
says a member of the Senate, who to other high 
claims to consideration which we all feel and ac- 
knowledge, adds the distinction of having occu- 


|| pied a seat in the Cabinet as the first law officer of 
nec ishi || the Government. 
the Territories, by the organization of governments || ‘ quire territory. 


** You derive the power to ac- 
How? Not by an express 


it cannot be rightfully pushed beyond that object, || ‘ grant of power, but by implication from the war 


and if it is, it becomes “* po es il 
equally true, whether it un 


is a question of local concern, not necessary to 


should be left to the proper local authority. 


But to the quotation. ** The true construction of | 
* the Constitution is, that implied powers can only | 


‘be exercised in carrying into effect a specific 
‘power. And this implication is limited to such 
* measures as shall be appropriate to the object. 
* This is an admitted and safe rule of construction. 


* It is believed to be the only one which has been | 


* sanctioned by statesmen and jurists. Powers ex- 
‘ercised beyond this are not derived from the 
* Constitution, but must depend upon an unlimited 
‘ discretion. And this is despotints. Now, there 
*is no specific power in the Constitution which 
* authorizes the organization of a Territorial Gov- 
* ernment. 
* the District of Columbia, and it was equally ne- 
* cessary in regard to the other Territories. But if 
‘this power be implied from the specific power 
‘given to regulate the disposition of the public 
‘lands, it must, under the above rule, be limited to 
‘means suitable to the end in view. If Congress 
‘go beyond this in the organization of a Territo- 
* rial Government, they act without limitation, and 
‘may establish amonarchy. Admit that they may 
‘organize a government which shall protect the 
‘lands purchased, and provide for the administra- 
‘tion of justice among the séttlers, it does by no 
‘means follow that they may establish slavery. 
* This is a relation which must be created by the 


* focal sovereignty. It is a municipal regulation of 


‘lievited extent and, necessarily, of an equally 
‘limited origin. It is a domestic relation over 


‘which the Federal Government can exercise no | 
‘control. And, above all, the institution of slavery | 


‘js not within any implication which can be drawn 
‘irom the power to regulate and dispose of the 
‘public Jands or other property of the United 
* States. As before seennabeed slaves are not treat- 
‘ed in the Constitution as property. They are 
* made property by the local law.” ; 

And how do the doctrines we have heard ad- 
vanced a this power of implication, re- 
peated, reiterated indeed till the Il upon us, 

7 oe 
concur with these canons of construction? Let 
us see. 

{ shall confine my quotations within narrow 
limits, and to what has been said in the Senate, 
though I might extend them almost indefinitely; 
bat the high authorities whence they are derived 
supersede the necessity of a multitude of refer- 
ences. 


“The power,” (to govern,) says a Senator of 


‘ distinguighed talents and character, “in my opin- 
‘ion, is implied, among other sources, as has been 
* weil said, from the right to 
“this right of acquisition is to be implied from the 
“necessities of war and i 

* States, over which su 

* this necessity of a exist on 
‘account of some end to be secured it is ac- 
‘quired. To effect these and ends, the 
‘territory must be controlled and governed by 
* those who acquired it, or the very necessities 


And this is | 


ertake to say that the || ‘ power to govern the territory acquired. 
condition of slavery shall or shall not exist. That | < N 


|| * necessary to the enjoyment of the territory ac- 
the establishment of governments, and as such || 


Such a power was given in relation to | 








| ori the power to 


acquire territory. If 


You derive the 
How? 
ot by an express grant; but by implication, as 


‘and treaty-making powers. 


‘quired, and this power is vested in eee 
‘Why? Because, by the Constitution, all legis- 
‘lative power is vested in that body; and legisla- 
‘tive power must be exercised in framing the 


| * organic law of the territory.’’—Mr. Berrien, vol. 


1, p. 875. 

ftate, sir, we have the same power of implica- 
tion, extended beyond its constitutional limits, as 
a foundation for the exercise of Congressional au- 
thority, and embracing the treaty-making power 
in its operations, and we have also this duplicate 
implication, equally dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional ; and not only so, but we are told that Con- 
gress hag the right to legislate over the Territories, 
not because that right is found in the Constitution, 
but because all legislative power is vested in that 


| body, and this is a legislative power that must be 
| exercised. 


If by this it is meant that Congress is 
vested with all the legislative power granted by the 
Constitution, it is a truism that will find no oppo- 
sition, nor was there any necessity of impressing 


| it upon us in a series of formal propositions. But 
|| it does not aid this process of demonstration: for 

| it leaves as it found the question ‘of Conran 
|| jurisdiction ; which, whatever may be t 


e neces- 
sity, can only be exercised when it is granted, and 
as it is granted. 

I am at a loss to know what is meant by the 
‘enjoyment of the territory’’ as a foundation for 
the power of governing it. ‘The enjoyment of prop- 
erty depends essentially on the power to sell it 


| and regulate it, that it may be used. This power 
| is expressly given by the Constitution, and if it 


‘were not given could no the exercised by the lim- 
ited government created by it; unless, indeed, 
we suppose that the clause for that purpose is a 
mere work of supererogation. If, therefore, this 
power required a special clause creating it, a forti- 
govern people living on the ~. 
erty required a similar creative act; as assuredly 
the right to sell and regulate is not less necessary 
to its enjoyment than the right of political legisla- 
tion; especially as the power to “ make rules and 
regulations’’ gives all the requisite control over 
individuals to prevent their interference with the 
enjoyment of the property by the United States. 
And this is precisely what another speaker, the 
same indeed who draws the comparison between 
the power of an employer and the power of gov- 
ernment, entirely overlooks, when he says that 
the right of acquisition gives the right of govern- 
ment; and asks, with evident self-satisfaction atthe 


| irrefutable nature of the atgument which the 
| tion conveys, “For what purpose does any man 


acquire rty but to govern it? Why does a 
buyer pay for it if “ian not the right to dispose of 
it?” “to govern it (the property] as a property- 
holder 7 eA nd what bas that “4 o with 

legislation over numerous communities? His right 
of government is what others cali the right of en- 
joyment. The Constitution gives this right, and 
therefore it exists. But it does not give the other, 
and therefore it does not exist; for it would baffle 


human ingenuity to discover any principles appli- 


Senate, 


cable to either and not to both, which wou 
ify this difference in the right of a jet 
action. The reason why one was omitted and the 
other provided for, is probably to be found in the 
circumstances to which I shall hereafter refer, eqn. 
nected with the passage of the ordinance of 1797 
If it is a casus omissus, the people alone can sy 
the omission; and if in the mean time their repre. 
sentatives act, they can act only from the necessity 
of the case, and upon their responsibility to theip 
Fudge Story says: “Ae an incidental 
u tory says: san incidental power 

edlusateaniane sewed of the United es a 
uire territory would seem so naturally to floy 
rom the soereignty confided to it as not to admit 
of very serious question.” 

This phraseology does not clearly indicate wha 
the learned Judge meant by the constitutional power 
of the United States to acquire territory. 

The power of the United States to acquire ter. 
ritory, if by the United States is meant the people, 
no one diabea; though some have doubted whether 
they have made provision for that purpose in the 
Constitution. It is in no sense of the term an jp. 
cidental power, but a direct one; nor does its ex. 
istence depend on the Constitution, though its 
exercise does. If granted, it may be put in opera. 
tion by the proper department; if withheld, the 
peov may provide for its exercise whenever they 
see fit. 

But if by the United States is here meant the 
Government, its constitutional power should be de- 
duced from the Constitution itself—from the treaty. 
making power, for instance, or some other, and not 
aoe: as an incident of the sovereignty of the 
nation. Nor should that pees be considered 
as confided to the Government. loose expression 
for a high judicial functionary. It remains with 
the people; and as the word itself is not to be found 
in the nstitution, so no powers can be deduced 
from that instrument, nor from the condition itself, 
because they are considered as the incidents of 
sovereignty. There are rights, indeed; which are 
assumed; and powers granted, because we are 
sovereign. But the exercise of these iights and 
powers we are to seek in the Constitution itself; 
and if they are not to be found there, the people, 
the true sovereigns, have retained them in their 
own possession. oo 

As to the power of acquisition, it seems to me 
not to be an incidental one atall. It is a direct 
one; directly included in the power to make trea- 
ties. It is no more an incidental one than is the 
power to make a commercial treaty, a treaty for . 
navigation, a treaty of peace, or a treaty for any 
other purpose required by the intercommunication 
of nations. If a right to make treaties for these 
purposes, or a treaty of acquisition, is incidental 
merely to the treaty-making power, nothing re- 
mains for the original grant to act upon. The 
general provision gives nothing, and is valuable 
an for the incidents it brings with it. 

ut, sir, this power to make treaties and to ac- 
quire territory, however far it may be carried, . 
either directly or by necessary implication, if we 
assume that implication belongs to the treaty- 
making power, is not a sufficient foundation on 
which the action of Con , in legislating for 
the Territories, can rest. This origin of the power 
will not justify the exercise of it which we find in 
the statute books. This is pot the true solution 
of the difficulty, for it leaves untouched all the 
eatly and much of the later os of Con- 
ress to be justified by some other provision of 
the Constitution, or not to be justified at all. 
Within the original limits of the United States 
nine “Territorial Governments have been estab- 
lished, five in whole and one in part north of the 
Ohio, and three south of that river, and all but one 
of them since the adoption of the present Con- 
stitution. The region of country embraced by 
these Territories was no more acquired by treaty 
than was the State of Virginia; and indeed a cov- 
siderable portion of it was an integral part of that 
State, and the residue made parts of various States 
from Connecticut to Georgia being included 
their chartered limits. It was no acquisi- 
ense of the word. In 1776 the men 
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stru f oppressed nations. And when the 
ee = ily for them and for us, | 
a for those we may well hope, who are to come 


utterly rejected every proposition for 
eqoele, m7 Fas ab absolute or conditional, 
“ ) pa 4 does not ask it of you,” said M. de 
Vergennes to the British Minister, in the presence 
of Dr. Franklin; and in this spirit was the treaty 
concluded “ between His Britannic Majesty and 
the United States of America,”’ and contained a 
simple recognition of their independence as an 
existing nation. And this recognition by England 
no more conferred independence than did the rec- 
ognition by France, or Spain, or by any other 
Power. All these acts were merely the acknow!l- 
edgments of, a national condition already existing, 
which they could neither create nor destroy. 

If, then, the country over which various Terri- 
torial Governments were organized and Congres- 
sional legislation exercised was not acquired by 
treaty, but made part of the United States on the 4t 
July, 1776, the day when they assumed their equal 
station among the nations of the earth, and years 
before any treaty was concluded, it is very clear 
that the treaty-making power, including in its | 
operations the power of acquisition, could not 
confer upon Congress any constitutional authority | 
to legislate under these circumstances. Il amaware | 
that these considerations do not touch the acquisi 


| 





tions made in Louisiana and subsequently without |; 


the original limits of the United States. These 
are cessions obtained by the treaty-making power; 
and did they compose our whole territory, the de- 
duction of the right of legislation from the right of 
acquisition, would at any rate be sufficiently ex- 
tensive in its operatien to cover its whole exercise 
by Congress. 

But we are seeking the foundatior for the exer- 
cise of a great political power by the National 
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quisition, in the opinions of the Supreme Court, ond ’ 


in the views ted by almost all the speakers, 
and among others, by a distinguished Senator from 


with the British Crown as || South Carolina, who considers that the ‘right to 


govern the Territory is derived from the right of | 
acquiring territory.’’—JMr. Calhoun, vol. 1, p. 870. 
ne of the speakers, however, to whom | have 
alluded, and who makes a difference in Congres- | 
sional power, as it operates upon old or new terri- | 
tory, justifies the exercise of legislation in the | 
latter case by this right to acquire and then to 
govern, and in the former by that provision of the 
Constitution which guaranties the ** debts and en- 
gagements”’ of the old government, contends that | 
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argument, and least of all in constitutional discus- 
sions, which should be marked by severity of in- 
vestigation rather than by brilliancy of imagination. 
{ have lived under territorial governments the 
greater part of my active life, and I had to learn wil 
now that they had an culiar Congressional 
training which prepared them for their political 


| transformation. ‘Their training comes to them, as 


it comes to all other American citizens, by experi- 
ence, observation, and reflection. “ Train up a 


_ child in the way he should go, and when he is old 


he will not depart from it.” This paternal injune- 
tion has no piace here, and least of all is it the 
foundation for the exercise of this great power. 


the ordinance formed an ‘ engagement’? within |, The Territories may be young, while the citizens 


the meaning of the Constitution, because, as he 
says, it was “declared to be @ compact.”—[Mr. | 
Murphy, vol. 1, p. 579.] Admitting, for the pres- | 
ent, what J shall contest by-and-by, that this ordi- 
nance has the characteristic of a compact, still the 

difficulty is before us, and we have a large extent 

of * territory’? where this power has been exer- | 


|| inhabiting them may be and are of mature age, 


and as intelligent as any inthe Union. I am sur- 
prised, Par the frequent remark of the traveler 
from the Eastern States—and formeriy it was the 


_ universal one when visiting the western country— 
| [am surprised at the respectability and intelligence 
| of your people. 


But while he pays this equivocal 


cised, and which was neither ‘ acjuired by treaty’’ || compliment—intended, however,to be unequivocal 


nor the subject of a ‘‘ compact,” formed by the || 


—he forgets the fact that this population necessarily 


Confederation, and recognized by the Constitution. | possesses those elements of enterprise, of progress, 


The Southwestern Territory, now the State o 


‘and of improvement which enter largely into the 


Tennessee, and the Alabama Territory, now the || intellectual advancement of a community—that 


State of Alabama, and the Mississippi Territory, | 


now the State of Mississippi, were all governed | 


by Congressional legislation, under the Constitu- | 
were never governed by the Confeder || 


tion, an 
ation. Whence came the power over them? Not | 
from the deeds of cession, for no bargain between | 
the United Sjates and a State can enlarge the pow- | 
ers of Congress. We have still to find a general 


origin of this power, co-extensive with its exer- || 


cise, or we have to find a third justification of it | 
by a more diligent search of the Constitution. 
If the views contended for are ¢orrect, we are | 


driven to the conclusion that the framers of the | 


many a man sinks into apathy at home who would 
be roused into active exertion by the change which 
emigration brings with it, and that he who exciian- 
ges the comforts of an old society for the hardships 
of a new one, and commences a war with the forest, 
which, if victory comes, it comes only with time, and 
suffering, and labor, must possess some claim to 
consideration, even from those regions of our corm- 
mon country where the great work of settlement 
and improvement has been done by generations 
which have passed away. 

Now, sir, this application of the principles of 
the physical growth and intellectual development 


Legislature under the Constitution, and it will || Constitution made one indirect arrangement by || of youth to the progressive advancement of politi- 


scarcely be denied that any one which is not suffi- | 


ciently extensive for the whole Congressional 
action, can neither be the true one nor the one 
from which Congress itself has derived its author- 
ity over this subject. The cause, to compare 
moral with physical investigations, is not propor- 
tioned to the effect. I have found but two speakers 
who seek to draw any distinction between original 
and acquired territory. All else who have partici- 
pated in the debate, and who contend that the right 
of acquisition carries with it the right of political 
legislation, have referred to the whole action o 
Congress indiscriminately, from the passage of the 
ordinance of 1787, and have supported it by this 
view: 

“Under the last clause,’ (the power to make 
needful rules and regulations,) says the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, in their report of Janu- 
#7 9, 1849, “or under the power te govern, 
which is necessarily implied in the right to acquire, 
Congress has passed laws to organize the various 
Territorial Governments which have from time to 
time existed within the limits of the United 


Here no distinction is drawn between original 
and acquired territory. The phrase is: the various 
Territorial Governments which have been organized 
within the limits of the United States. “By the deri- 
vation of the right to legislate from one or the 
other of the two sources mentioned, it is not in- 
tended to. apply one power to new, and the other 
to old, territory; for, if the first is valid for the 
purpose of Government anywhere, it is valid for 
that purpose everywhere, wherever the United 
States possess territory, no matter how acquired. 
When, therefore, the committee apply it to the old 
territory as the foundation for the exercise of the 
power of government, they equally apply it to all 
territory, and any further investigation of this 
Lore —— u ary a “epee is 

y for purpose of expressing a doubt as 
to which of these powers, the right to acquire, or 
the right to make 1 rules ond i 
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Save eae ee 


as aera te are pee 
nion preme 
Court, and which time and inteatigatian bave done 
And fed the cane extcnai application to th 
fir extensive application to the 
ae he United States of the power of 
as of the power of ac- 
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way of recognition for the exercise of legislative 
jurisdiction over a portion of the existing territory, 
while they left a portion without any arrangement 
at all; and at the same time, with a perversity of 


forecast difficult to believe and impossible to ex- | 


plain, they looked forward to distant acquisitions, 
and made ample provision for their government. 


3. Another assumed ground for the exercise of | 


this power is the right to admit new States. 

“The purpose,” [of the right of government,] says a 
member of this hoty, “is to train up a-nation of freemen, 
and to fit them to share in the privileges of this Union. 
Whatever is necevsary to this object Congress is authorized 
to do.”*—Mr. Berrien, vol. 1, p. 875. 

For myself, air, I take it that the reason for the 
exercise of this power of government by Congress, 
is simply that the Territories may be governed, and 
not left without political organization, and as there 


are no means provided for the institution of a gov- | 


ernment by the people of a territory, Congress has 
interfered to attain that object. 


member of this mre but the course | am pursu- || 
0 


ing requires that I should extend the quotation, as 
he adds the weight of his authority to this deriva- 
tion of the power of Congress: 

© There are two purposes,”’ he says, “for which territory 
isheld; * * * * “the disposition of the svil, and the 
erection of new States. Now, the right of governing the 
Territory is necessary to the efficient exercise of both ob- 
oy ae * * * He then states “ that 

its settlement and erection into new Sé£ates. To train up 
these infant communities under such instiqitions as may fit 
them {% become members of our Confederacy is an object of 
the highest importance. nd he adds, that Congress is 
“divested of the power of government when the infant com- 
munity arrives at its majority—when it is strong enough to 
assume 


most important 


the lities of a sovereignty, and comes asa 
Beate into the Con federacy.”” ars 


_ Let me remark here, sir, that the phrase ‘* erec- 
tion into new States” is not to be found in the 
Constitution. The constitutional power is to 
** admit new States into the Union.” This is not 
a mere verbal criticism, but the correction of a 
grave error, connected with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government. The power to create 
States belongs to the people who inhabit them; the 
Cangren admit them into the Union belongs to 


ress, 
power of a is here deduced from 
analogical views, furnished by the conditions of 
in life, and by their 
ves of communities. 


youth and man 
application to 


I have already referred to the opinion of another |. 





/a new political 





cal communities, is happily conceived and forcibly 
| expressed for certain purposes of ethical illustra- 
| tion. But wherever its true place may be, that 


| place is not here; and yet, it comes from one of 

the ablest and mostaccomplished men among us, to 
| whom weall and always listen with pleasure. ‘There 
| is no question of natural or moral strength, or of 

majorities or minorities, in the lives of our territo- 

rial communities. Their first organization, as we 
| have seen, was under the old Confederation, when 
| each State had one vote in Congress. It would 
have been equally impolitic and unjust to give to 
ody one-fourteenth part of the 
power of the Union, unless it contained a number 
of inhabitants bearing somé reasonable proportion 


| in population, and consequently in its capacity to 
| sustain political burdens, to the older members of 


the Confederacy. Sixty thousand was assumed as 
that number; and when a Territory attained it, it 
| was entitled to claim its admission into the Unian; 
| not because it had reached its majority, or had 
been trained to its new duties; for the right came 
| by numbers, and not by time and knowledge, and 
| might be exercised the first year, as well as the 
| twentieth year, if the required* population were 
| there to demand it. The first ordinance, that of 
| April 23, 1784, illustrates this view. It declares: 
| That whensoever any of the said States shail have, of 
free inhabitants, as mauy as shall then be in any one, the 
least numerons of the thirteen original States, euch Stute 
shall be admitted by its delegates into the Congress of the 
| United States, on an equal footing with the said criginal 
States,” &c. 

Ohio was trained, as it is called, thirteen years, 
| Indiana sixteen years, Tennessee six years, Lou- 
| isiana seven years, and lowa nine years ; and 


while Alabama, more precocious than her sisters, 
| required but two years of Congressional education, 
|Michigah and Arkartsas, it would appear, the 
| least gifted of the family, each lived the life of a 
scholar for almost one-third of a century—the for- 
| mer having been trained for thirty-two, and the 
| latter for thirty-three years. But unfortanately 
' for this analogical illustration, the Territories legis- 
late for themselves. Congress organizes the far: 
| ernments, and the machinery goes on with little 
| more relation to the Congress of the Constitution 
| than to the Congress of the Confederation. ; 
| Mr. Justice Johnson inolines alsc to the opin: 
ion that the right of acquisition may be derived 
from the power to admit new States, though ha 


Analogy never presenta a very safe ground of || does not ¢xpresa himself confidently upon the aul. 
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ject. He says: “ The right, therefore, of acquiring 
‘territory is altogether incident to the treaty- | 
‘making power, and 8 to the power of ad- | 
* mitting new States inte the Union.”’ 

If the right to admit new States gives the right | 
to acquire territory before it becomes a State, with | 
a view to its government by ee in order 
that it may be admitted into the Union, it seems 
to me that many other constitutional powers of 
Congress would equally justify foreign acquisi- 
tions, in order that these powers might be exer- 
cised over them. Because you can admit néw 
States, therefore you can acquire territory wherein 
to form them. use you can lay and collect 
taxes, d&c., therefore you can acquire territory 
where they may be levied and collected. | am 
speaking, as Judge Johnson was speaking, of the 
incidental and not of the direct power of Congress. 
The direct power of admission makes no distinc- 
tion between foreign and domestic States, and 
therefore sanctioned the annexation of Texas. 
But, if Texas had been a colonial possession, and 
we had sought to acquire it before its admis- 
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into the sale of the public lands to operate after 
they are sold, except the assurance of title; and | 
that, if it exists, is a virtual and not an express | 
condition, as neither the patent nor the laws under | 
which it is issued contain any stipulation to that | 
| effect. The protection of the land after it is sold is 
| wholly independent of the sale itself, and imposes 
| no more obligation upon the United States than 
| would the protection of the life of the purchaser. 
| In the neighboring hall, it was said: 


| Now what are ‘the needful rules and regulations, which 

Congress may make fairly incident to our territory as prop- 
| erty? To dispose of or sell the public lands is the primary 
| object. But can this be done without a government, which 
| will assure the title to the settler, and protect the purchaser 
| in the quiet and peaceable possession of the property we sel} 
| tohim? 


'| “In this way [ justify the legislation of Congress, which, jn 
| all times past, has set up a restrictive government in the 
| Territories.”—Mr. Rhett, vol. 1, p. 656. 

| ° Now, sir, I shall not deny that the value of the 
public lands is increased, and their sale facilitated 
|| by the establishment of social and political orde-, 
|| wherever these lands are found. Order is one of 


j 


” And therefore from the power to-sell, the speaker || 
|| deduces, as an, * incident,’’ the right to legislate, and says : | | 


{Jan. 21 and 22, 


—— 


Senate, 


that a community should be, left in this Situation 
On the contrary, it is a trial that Ought w be 
_avoided, and has been avoided, by legislation Ori- 
ginating in a strong moral necessity. | mere} 
seek by these remarks to do that justice here 
to one of the great characteristics of our coun. 
| trymen, the power to establish and preserye 
|| social order, which begins to be done abroad 
| which, among other comments, written in , 
| better spirit than usual, bas drawn from a late 
| leading London journal the avowal that «ap 
|| American emigration carries along with it the seed 
of its own national institutions, which begin to 
|| germinate as soon as ever it has found a perma. 
|| nent resting-place in a new soil.”’ 

| But, sir, what is the fact? To establish lega| 
|| order is said to be essential to the salesof the pup. 
|| lic lands, and therefore is a power to be exercised 
| by Congress. It justifies, says a forcible speake; 
|| the legislation of Congress upon the subject of the 
|| Territories. How is this, sir? ‘Phe principle ig 
|, not comprehensive enough to cover the action 
| which has taken place. Congress’ has legislated 


sion, we must have found some other provision of || the elements which enters into the computation of || over extensive regions as large as some of the 


the Constitution than this, to justify such ac- 
tion. Inthe one case the act of admitting is the 
exercise of a direct power; in the other, the act 
of acquiring is for the purpose of admission, 
and is, therefore, an incident which precedes, if I 
may so speak, inatead of following, the puwer to 
which it is incidental. 
first, not as a means to aid the operation of the 
porsre’ but to call the principal into existence, 

y furnishing the subject, without which it could 
not be exercised. This proposition is not in the 
book of the Constitution, nor justified by its spirit 
or objects. 

4. The right to eell, 

5. The right of ownership. 

6. The right or duty of settlement, 

Each of these rights is assumed and advocated 
as a justification for the exercise of ** complete ju- 
risdiction’’ over the Territories; and I place them 
together because they bear a near relation to one 
another. 

I have sought in vain, in the earlier opinions of 
the courts and in the views of the commentators on 
the Constitution, any support of the doctrine that 
the rights of sale or of ownership necessarily carry 
with them unlimited jurisdiction over the country 
to which they are attached. It is one of the dis- 
coveries which we owe to this prolific controversy, 
and hus been urged with a good deal of zeal both 
here and at the other end of the Capitol. 

A member of this bady, in speaking of the dis- 
osition of the soiland of the admission of new 
tales, says: 

« Now, the right of governing the Territory is essential to 
the efficient exercise of both powers. If the soil is ours, to 
be sold and settled, we must have the means of preventing 
trespassers and keeping the perce upon it. The rights of 
aroperty vested in the Staies would not be secure, if they 
were dependent upon any other authority than an agency 
of their own for the preservation of peace and order upon 
the demain.” 

So far, sir, as ts the security of the prop- 
erty of the United States, (1 find it United States 
in the Constitution, and not States,) which is here 
urged as a reason for the exercise of the general 
pew of political legislation, such property is per- 

ectly safe, without calling into question any con- 
structive interpretation. The power to make need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the property of 
the United Suites gives to Congress full authority 
to adopt any proper measures to protect it, and to 


The derivative operates || 


the value in the mind of the purchaser. But an 
|| implied power, as we have seen, must bear a fair 
|| relation to the specific one, and be exercised only 
|| when ‘*neceSsary and proper”’ to carry a specific 
|| power into effect. Certainly, to maintain that 
|| any power may be assumed by Congress, which 
would render more easy or more profitable the 
| exercise of another power, would be a strange 
| perversion of constitutional authority. ‘* To bor- 
|| row money”’ is one of the powers of Congress, 
|| and a law which would render highly penal 
|| the employment of capital in private enterprise, 
| for a year, or two years, or any baeeaer time, would 
| certainly ensure the desired loan quicker and 
|| cheaper than it could be procured without such 
|| provision; and, indeed, the object might be unat- 
| tainable without it. But I suppose no one would 
i} push the doctrine of constructive power so far as 
|| to justify such legislation. And so with respect to 
| the public land; the means proposed bear no fair 
| relation to the object of the express grant of power. 
|| The vicinity of the Indians has greatly retarded 
| the sale of the public lands. May they be driven 
| from their possessions for the mere purpose of in- 
| creasing the value of “our property”’ in their 
neighborhood, and of promoting the sale? } do 
| not speak of the right to make war upon them to 
repel their own incursions with its just conse- 
quences, but of the act of forcible expulsion from 
their country, merely to add to the yalue of ours. 
But what becomes of the majors and minors, the 
| greater and the less, 2nd all the syllogistic rules 
about which we have heard so much m this dis- 
cussion, when the power to manage property is 
made to include all legislative power whatever? 
All legislative power, if intended, might have been 
granted, and no controversy could have arisen; for 
| it would have included all that this clause grants, 
| as well as all that the extreme supporters of Con- 
gressional authority contend for by a remote and 
|| indefensible implication. The Constitution con- 
|| veys a very restricted grant of power; and by some 
kind of constructive legerdemain, the restriction 
disappears, and the power to dispose of and reg- 
ulate property changes into an unlimited jurisdic- 
tion over all the objects of legislation, animate and 
| inanimate. If this be so, constitutions are not 
‘| worth the paper on which they are written, 
Sir, | have admitted that order increases the 
value of the public land, but ldo not admit that 








| original States, where there was not an acre of 
|| public land—over what is called New Connecti. 
|| cut, being the- northeastern portion of the Siate 
|| of Ohio, extending 120°miles east and west by an 
| average of almost fifty miles north and south, 
‘} and reserved by the State of Connecticut to its 
|| own use in the act of cession, and ** disposed of ” 
|| by its authority. Over the extensive tract be- 
1 tween the Scioto and the Lith Miami, also in the 
|| State of Ohio, reserved by the State of Virginia to 
|| satisfy the land warrants she had issued for revo- 


1 lutionary services, and amounting both together to 
|| one-third part of the area of the State; over seven- 
| eighths of the State of Tennessee, disposed of in the 
State of North Carolina; over one-fourth part of 
the State of Louisiana, one-fourth part of the 
|| State of Mississippi, ant much of Missouri and 
'| Florida. I am aware it may be said that where 
'| tracts of public and private land are in juxtaposi- 
|| tion, it would be very inconvenient to exercise 
jurisdiction over the one without extending it over 
the other. Granted; but, even if Congressional 
power could be assumed for such a reason, the 
suggestion does not meet the cases where the pub- 
lic land is entirely separate from the private, and 
where the two form different regions without any 
necessary connection. 

But, sir, this assumption of necessary action 
which claims for Congress the right of entre legis- 
lation over the Territories, is met and refuted by 
the fact that Congress, from 1787 to this day, has 
never exercised any such power; and, therefore, 
its exercise is not necessary in order to dispose of 
the public land. I have already adverted to the 
great difference, both in principle and practice, be- 
tween the right to organize governments and the 
right to exercise full legislative jurisdiction, en- 
deavoring to show that whatever justification, 
whether from necessity or construction, there may 
be for the former, there can be none for the latter. 
I have remarked that in the various speeches, de- 
cisions, and essays, which touch this general 
question, there is no established. distinction pre- 
served between the exercise of these powers, t.¢ 
one or the other being often referred to in convert- 
ible terms; and one of our ablest members thus 
states the question: 

‘¢ Has Congress the right, under the Constitution, to tegis- 


late for the ter of the United States, ize govern- 
ments for the inhatianes residing therein, aud reg:late with- 


in it all mattera of joeal and domestic concern? [believe 
this question [not questions, the speaker evidently con-ider- 
ing the power as one and the same} can be satisfactorily 
answered in the affirmative —Mr. Diz, vol. I, p. 862. 

And yet it is very clear that the preservation of 
legal order being the object to be attained, as & 
constitutional justification for the action of Con- 

, if this has been attained without the exer- 
cise of the power to regulate ‘all matiers of local 


2k pe 
5. Ang 


secure its enjoyment till ** dis of.” This very 
ect is incontestably one of the principal ends to 
be attained by this clause. Any act which inter- 
feres with the use of the public property may be 
and is pupished under it; and wherever it occurs, 
whether in States or Territories, without the 
slightest reference to general jurisdiction. No | 
man calls in question the right of Congress to es- | 
tablish “ tribunals for” the trial of these cases 


the land could not be sold without its previous legal 
establishment. We all know it would be. Weall 
know that an American community, wherever sit- 
uated, if left without a government, would éstab- 
lish one for themselves. Weall know that adven- 
| turers would purchase land under such circum- 
| Stances, th not as rapidly as under others. 
We know they would have purchased in n, 
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wherever they ; but certainly one may well 
cal! in question the exercise of general jurisdiction 
to protect public property, expressly protected by 
& part of the very clause which gives rise to this 
extended construction. - 
As to the guarantee which the ker invokes 
as a reason for the exercise of paliieal power by 
Congress over the Territories, | do not understand 


| had land been offered for sale there, before y 
had a government by Congressional action, And 
| who doubts that the land may be sold in Califor- 
nia which our tardy legislation bas not yet reached? 


and d concern,’ then the fact is decidedly 
shown general power is not necessary to 
sale public ‘aad, such land having al- 
sold without it. The Territorial Gov- 

ave in all cases conducted the internal 

the Territoriés; and pate si So 

on Congress can ’ 

th petieon of offences in the 

in those cases arising 

conferred by the 


This appeal to first principles, with the power to 
apply them practically to the 


preservation of so- 
ciety, is one of our marked national characteris- 
ies, exhibited upon many "ya occasions, from 
it E mi the Rock of Plymouth and th€ beach of James- 
atall. 1 know of no “ guarantee’ which enters || town to the shores of the Pacific. I do not say 
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‘ stitution, and which applies equally to them 
neem on States. That peace and good order, | 


which gentlemen consider so essential to the sale || 


of the pablic land, have been preserved by Terri- || out of the Constitution, will certainly find few a 


torial, and not by Congressional legislation. i _ 
repeat emphatically, that not a single exception to i 
this proposition is to be found in the statute-book. | 


1} 
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SENATE. 





to say that to seek one power in that source, and | 
then another to support the first, and both equally | 


vocates here. 
further examination. 
Mr. CASS, without concluding, gave way, at | 


There are, indeed, some half dozen provisions || the suggestion of Mr. Cray, to a motion to ad- | 
concerning civil rights, which have ‘no relation to | journ; but the Senate went into Executive session, | 
the fair power of establishing a government, but } and, after-some time spent therein, adjourned. 


belong to the internal domestic affairs of the peo- || 
ple themselves, which may be found in the ordi- | 
nance of 1797, and in the subsequent action of | 
Congress. But waiving, for the present, the ob- 
ection in principle to their introduction, and grant- 
ing that Congress knew what was for the benefit || 
of the people better than they did for themselves, || 
and that these instances of their interference were | 
wise, and wisely conducted, still no man will con- H 
tend that they were necessary to the preservation || 
of order, or that the attainment of that object | 
alone justified their introduction. 

Adverting, now, to the right derived from own- |; 
ership, it is said emphatically, if not satisfacto- 
ril : | 

a want, therefore, no other foundation for legisiating || 


over the Territories, than the fact of ownershipin the United || 
States. Grant this, and all is fanted.” | 


And then follows another analogical argument, | 


vely establishing the existence of a power in- 
dependent of the Constitution: 

«If [own a farm or shop, | may, as owner, prescribe the 
conditions of its transfer to another. If he does not like my || 
conditions, then let him abandon the negotiation ; if he ac- 
cede w the conditions, then let ‘him abide by them, and 
hold his peace.”—Mr. Mann, vol. 1, p. 833. 

Piling Pelion upon, Ossa, the case of a manufac- 
turing company, seeking to exclude ardent spirits 
from its establishment, thus fortifies the conclu- 
sion: 

“Have they nota right, from the mere fact of ownership ? 
Would any lawyer doubt the validity of such a condition, or 
would any sensible man doubt its wisdom and humanity ?”’ 
—Sume, p- 833. 1} 

An individual has any right, which the law gives |, 

him, to annex conditions to the sale of his proper- 
ty. Ergo, the Government has an unlimited right 
of jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over the Terri- || 
tories, from the mere fact of owning a portion of | 
the land lying within them, and without any con- 
atitutional grant of power, for that is disclaimed 
by the terms of the proposition. Q.E.D. Ido 
oot introduce this argument with any expectation 
of refuting it, or of lessening its force. Both the 
one and the other are em my power. As a | 
western man, however, living when and where 
the credit system for the sale of the public land | 
once prevailed, I rejoice that Congress did not sell || 
the land upon condition that every purchaser who || 
did not make a payment the day it was due should 
suffer death and *‘hold his peace.”” Had this |, 
been so, 1 might not have been here this day to || 
draw your attention to these considerations, ‘so |) 
forcible in themselves, and so forcibly expressed. 
_ Another gentleman urges the same reason, but || 
in less exceptionable terms, and condenses his || 
view into a proposition, instead of elaborating it 
into an argument: 

“The fact of ownership imposes on Congress the task of 

miment. was no need ofany grant of power.”?— 

. Woodward, vol. 1, p. 850. 

With regard to the right or duty of settlement, 
and its consequences, it is in a decision of a Lou- | 
isiana court, quoted with obation by a Sena- 
tor from Florida, that the doctrine is thus stated : 








“ Now, a very with regard to the land 
of the United States as the subject of vy 
is (0 provide for its settlement. The indi are to 
settle on it must be ed, [Query ; but itis thus in the 
quotation,} and when must have been some kind 6 
government given them,” &c. 


Ido not understand whether this act of settle- 
Ment is considered by the court as a right or duty; 
hor, whichever it may be, whether it resulis from 
the Constitution or from the natural obligation of 
settling and cultivating the earth, as laid down by 
the elementary writers. If from the former, the 
court should have indicated the clause, which | 
have not been able to discover; unless, indeed, it 
18 but a paraphrase of the power to dispose of the 
fablic property; and in that case it would have 
een far better to state the proposition in constitu- 
tional and thus divest it of one uncer- 
tainty the more. If, however, it is the elementary 


| the very first 








i 
Tuespar, January 22, 1850. 

Mr. CASS, having the floor, resumed and con- | 
cluded his remarks upon the subject of the Wilmot 
Proviso, as follows: 

Mr. Prestpent: Thanking the honorable Sen- 
ator from Kentucky for his kindness in moving an | 
adjournment yesterday, and tendering my ac- 
knowledgments to the Senate for the patience with 
which they listened to my constitutional argu- 
ment, I shall resume the discussion at the point 


where I closed my remarks, and proceed in the | 
|| course of argument I have marked out for myself. || 


7. Fhe right of sovereignty. 
8. The nature of government. 
9. Nationality; and, 


10. The principles of agency and trust each fur- | 


nish reasohs for the exercise of this power. 

Judge Story says: 

“As an incidental power, the constitutional power of the 
United States to acquire territory would seem so naturally 


to flow from the sovereignty confided to it as not to admit 
of very serious question.” 


“But the United States (says one of the speakers) is not | 
| merely a landowner; it is a sovereignty, and, as such, it 
exercises jurisdiction over all its territories.”’—Mr. Mann, 


vol, L 








| 


|| clear. 


obligation to which the court refers, I have only || these some general undefined right of action, as 
“ sovereigna of the country,’’ recipients of all the 
authority which, agreeably to the elementary wri- 
tion A , - | ters, results from the “nature of government ;"* 
I dismiss the proposition without || representative of its nationality ;” ‘agent and 
|| trustee of the States;” all which is to be brought 


into exercise when circumstances may seem to 
require it. Now, sir, there cun be no greater political 
heresy than this. There is no general grant of the 
right of legislation in the constitution. lus prowesinns 
on that subject are as cautious as they are wisetand 
** All legisiative power HERE GRANTED,” 


|| says our charter, ** shall be vested in a Congres: ,"” 
|| &c.; and then afier some necessary provisions, con- 
| cerning its composition and proceedings, comes 
| the authority to act, in these words, * Congress 


|| shall have power’’—* To lay and collect taxes,” 


|| &e., followed by the other objec's of national legis- 


i 

4 

} 
| 


|] 


| 
| 


lation, and concluding with the right lo make ali laws 
which shail be necessary and proper, &c., to carry inte 
effect the enumerated powers. Here there is no ree- 
ognition of sovereignty in Congress, nor, if there 


| were, is there or grant of power attached to that 
i 


condition. All this is an interpolation; and were 


|| it not that it is one of the pregnant signs of the 


|| times, evineing a proneness to seek out of the 


1] 
i] 


it 
| 
| 


i} 
| 
i 


i! 


“ef consider this unrestricted power (says a distinguished | 


member of this body, now retired to private life) as an in- 


— incident to sovereignty,” &c.—Mr. Diz, vol. 1, p. 


“Now we had the power to acquire territory,” (says an- | 


other,)* * * * * “and also as an incident to sover- 
eignty.”—Mr. Murphy, vol. 1, p. 589. 

** f contend (says another) that Congress has that power. 
I contend it has that power from the nature of government, 


| and from the nature of all governments,’’—Mr: Rockwell 
| vol. 1, p. 791. 


And others follow, presenting similar views: 


Constitution the powers of government which 
ought to be sought for only within it, and the 
more dangerous when exhibited by high men in 
high places, it would not seem to call for grave 
refutation. But the heresy has a still wider ruige. 
Who gave to Congress the attributes of sover- 
eignty, orany legisiative rights resulting therefrom, 
not to be found, expressly, or by necessary imypli- 
cation, in the Constitution? In the people of the 
United States resides the sovereignty of this coun- 
try, and no department of their government can 
claim that high prerogative, nor assume any fune- 
tions arising out of it not to be found in that great 
act of the people which brought them into policeal 
existence. The elementary writers, Grotus, and 
Puffendorff, and Vattel, and if not their predeces- 
sors, their successors in this branch of knowledge, 


|| seem to have been explored and exhausted, and 


|| all the curious learning about “ sovereigns’ end 
|| ** sovereignties’’ in their entirety, “ and divided,”’ 


“ The power to acquire and govern is one possessed by | 


all nations.”"—Mr. Stuart, vol. 2, p. 178. 

“ This power results from our nationality.””—Mr. Berrien, 
vol. 1, p. 875. 

“ [said the Government of the United States was a trus- 
tee for the great purpose of maturing the growth uf a State, 
and that the citizens of the United States were the cestui 
que trust.”— Mr. Pettit, vol. 2, p. 162. 


SP Ae ot tn Tinted Cememnyqeevenmens must be. re- |! 15 exerdieg Gil the rights which, by the usage of 


garded as a trustee.”’—Mr. Yulee, vol. 1, p. 304. 
“ We repose it in them, [this power in Congres.) because 
they are the agents of the Statea.”— Vol. 1, p. 903. 
« The United States possess not simply the right of own- 


ership over the Territories, but that of exclusive dominion | 
or sovereignty; and hence it was not necessary to exclude | 


the power of the States to legislate over them, by delegating 


the exercise of legisiation to Congress. It would have been || our Government. 
rv 


a work of supererogation.””»— Mr. Cuthoun, vol. 1, p. 869. 


||} mate dominion, 


‘the empire or right of command,” * the eminent 


|, domain,” “ whole or half superiority,’’ ** ulti- 


” and much more of the same 


sort, has been pressed into service in this con- 


| 

' 

i 

| 

i] 
| 

1 


i} 


troversy, involving only a question of domestic 
power. As to our relations with the other na- 


| tions of the earth, we are sovereign and entitled! 


the world, belong to that position. The writers 
upon international law are very good authorities 
to ascertain what these rights are, but very bad 
authorities to ascertain how and how far they are 
to be exercised by any particular department of 
You may go to these elemerit- 
ary writers, or to the decisions of the courts, if 


I have grouped these reasons together because, || you please, to determine the various rights which 
though there are considerations which are not ap- || the condition of sovereignty brings with it; but 


| plicable to them in common, there is one general | you must go the Constitution to determine whether 


feature which they all obviously present, and || the people have given to any department of their 


which is well worthy of passing notice. 
It is impossible, sir, to contemplate these various 


} 
| 


ropositions, and the arguments and illustrations, | 


overlooked, and the tendency they exhibit to attrib- 
ute powers to the government because it is a gov- 
ernment, and not because they are granted by the 
people, and thus to prepare the way for the dangers 
of consolidation. It seems to be entirely forgotten, 
or disregarded, that the Government of the United 
States exists by virtue of a written compact, where, 
and where alone, its powers are to be sought and 
found, and that these powers are not only strictly 
defined, but carefully limited by that emphatic 
declaration, which, in reserving to the Slates respect- 
ively, or to the people, all powers not delegated to the 
United States, says, to all the functionaries of this 

verament, “thus far may you go, but no 

urther.” 

Many of the doctrines we have heard here are 
only to be pricy Ba assumption leet Con- 
gress is a genera itory of the legislative 
power of the cofitry—a kind of reservoir, holding 


| indeed, with which the whole discussion abounds, | 
| without being amazed at the facility with which 
rinciples of our Constitution are | 
|| possess, and no others. 
|| obvious. Ce 
'| kind, belong to every independent nation. In the 





1 


all that is given, and all that can be taken; that it 


“possesses certain defined powers, and 


government the necessary power to exercise them 


There we shall find the manner in which our re- “ 


lations with foreign countries are regulated, and 
the power vested in the Executive, and in one or 


both of the branches of Congress to carry inio 


; 


effect the constitutional provision. These they 
he fallacy of all this is 
in rights, by the consent of man- 


governmenis of the Old World, all of which, +i}! 
after the lesson of 1776, were themselves the sov- 
ereign, as most of them are yet, these rights or 
attributes might all and at all times be exercised. 
But between their possession, and the power to 
exert them, there is in this country a wide differ- 
ence. The attribute may exist; but-if the Conati- 
tution does not provide the means for its exercise, 
no authority but that of the peep'e can call it into 
action.. If there had been no constitutional provis- 
ion for the declaration of war, for the making of 
treaties, or for the punishment of offerices agains: 
the law of nations, who would have exercised these 
several attributes of sovereignty, and who cou'd a8- 
sign two of them to Co , and the third to the 
President and Senate? No man denies the right 
of the ie of this country to acquire territory; 
and it has setiled that it may be acquired by 
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the treaty-making power, ander the Constitution. 
But ita disposition, after such uisition, is the 


the Constitution 
ced from it, are 


and writings in the world, exee 
inself, and arguments to be d 


utterly valueless in the decision of this question. | 


it belongs to our domestic polity. The right to 
acquire is one thing, the right. to govern another. 
The exercise of the one is provided for, the exer- 
cise of the other is not; and it therefore belongs 
‘to the States respectively, or to the people.” 


A\l this may be very inconvenient; but though the || 
argument from inconvenience may be sometimes | 


lawfully used in judging of the extent of an ex- 
isting power, it has no concern in calling a power 


action for the proper creative authority. 
In that noble State paper, issued by the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, and known as the Resolutions 


of 1799, there are principles laid down, applicable | 
to the Constitution of the United States, which | 


should -never be lost sight of when the powers of 
the Governmentare called in question, There is 
i» our whole political history, no clearer nor more 
able. exposition of constitutional law, upon points 


of the highest bearing, than is contained in that | 


memorable declaration. 

It is a commentary worthy of the Constitution, 
and has settled authoritatively the practical appli- 
cation of some of its gravest principles. In noth- 
ing is this exposition abler or clearer, than in the 


views it presents upon the very topica we are now | 
eclares. ‘‘that if the powers || 
granted be valid, it is because they are granted; | 
and if the granted powers are valid, all other | 


It 


considering. 


powers, not granted, must not be validy”’ and that 


“whenever a question arises concerning the con- || 


atitutionality of a poriicalee power, the first ques- 
tion is, whether the power be expressed in the 
Constitution? If it be, the question is decided. 


If it be not expressed, the next inquiry must be, || 


whether it is properly an incident to an express 
power, and necessary to ils exercise.”’ 

11. The provision of the Constitution which de- 
clares that“ all debts and engagements entered into 
before the adeption of the Constitution shall be as 
valid against the United States, under this Consti- 
tution, as under the Confederation,’’ has been re- 
lied upon as granting or establishing the power to 
exercise complete political jurisdiction over the 
Territories. : 

‘The argument is thus urged: 


“This ordinance, then, [the ordinance of }787,] Wasa 
compact, an engagement, a contract, between the people of 


the United States, in their collective capacity, and the peo- || 


ple who should inhabit this new terrivory.”’—Mr. 


Murphy. 
vot. 1, p. GR F 


A compact is a constitutional engagement. This 
ordinance, therefore, is rendered valid, so far as 

ards the Territorial government of 1787, “ and 
this express acknowledgment of this compact by 
Congress, after the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion, as well as the recognition of it by the Con- 
stitution, made it binding, ratified it, and cured it 
of any unconstitutionality under the Confederation 
which it might previously have been obnoxious 
to.’’—( Same, p. 680.) 

So far as respects the “ express ackngqwiedg- 
ment of this compact by Congress, after the adop- 
tion of the new Constitution,”’ as I know nothing, 
I have nothing to say. It has no place in this dis- 
cussion, The acknowledgment of Congress, even 
if any were to be found, could not ehange the con- 
stitutienal nature of this territorial “‘ compact,’’ as 
it is called. Its validity must be tested by the 
Constitution itself, and not by congressional ac- 
knowledgments. Territory since acquired (the 

ker contents) may be governed in consequence 
of the right of acquisition, while all the region em- 
bracing Alabama, Mississippi, and ‘Tennessee, is 
& casus omissus, for which the Constitution pro- 
vides no power of government; for I have already 
remark oo the somenee of the States could not 
enlarge the powers of Congress. 

What | Rave to say upon this subject"I shall 
aay very briefly. In first place, it is clear to 
me, from the words and the context and, I may 
add, from the evident object in view, that the 
clause ng “ debts contracted and the en- 
gagements entered into’ has no relation to the ex- 
ercise of political power. 

In the next place 


|| assuming the form of a —— 





| descendants, and irrevocably 


the whole argument is found- || if there had been 
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| ed upon a palpable error, which the most cursory 
| examination should have detected. The territo- 
oliject of our present inquiry, and all the writers | 


rial government, established by the ordinance of 
1787, was no compact, It assumes no such char- 
acteristic in that instrument, though this error has 
been so general that one of the most distinguished 
members of this body speaks of the ordinance “ as 
It assumes to 
| be mera ordinary act of legislation, ‘‘ ordained 
| by the United States in Congress assembed,” 
| agreeably to the formula then in use. The local 
government is organized, with all the provisions 
which concern it, in eleven sections or divisions, 


|| which oceupy two-thirds of the ordinance, and 


| it would have been perfectly absurd to declare 
inte existence, except as it furnishes a motive of | 


these temporary arrangements **a compact be- 
‘tween the original States and the people apd 
‘ States in the said territory, and forever unaltera- 
‘ ble, unless by commot. consent.’? Why, they 
have been altered time and again by Congress, 


without the slightest opposition, and no voice has || declaration of Mr. Madison, when s 
ever been raised to object to these alterations on || as a question neither disputed nor disputable, io 


' 
j 
| 


[Jan. 21 and ® 


ne 


Senare, 


Seen een ——_ ——— 


~ 


"and there were many thousands, and among these 
not a few emigrants from the © would 
_ have been bound by a compact he never heard of 
| and to which his consent was never required, eithe, 
expressly or impliedly, and much less the 
then there. As to making a contract with un 
States and millions, by the simple act of a foreign 
body, constijuting itself one of. ‘ye parties, ang 
| acting for the other, and without any means bein 
| provided for procuring their assent in all time 
| either by the act of the then existing or of anv 
‘future generation, by an acceptance of the term, 
held out, or by any other mode, had not our ow 
ears told us the contrary, we might well haye 
doubted whether A man could be found to contend 
for so strange a doctrine. 
Besides the want of parties, there was a tota| 
want of power. No man with any regard to him. 
| self, looking to the articles of the old Confederation, 
ean deny this, even if we had not the authoritative 


king of it 


account of this inviolability. The judges were at || which Mr. Adamsassents. The articles are utterly 


first appointed during good behavior. This tenure || 
was afterwards reduced to three years. The | 
legislative council were to be elected by Congress | 
| from a list containing double the necessary num- | 


ber, nominated by the House of Representatives. 
This eventually gave way to a popular election. 


|| The governor at first had the appointment of all 


| Officers, but the concurrence of the legislative 
council in his nominations was afterwards re- 
quired. The delegate to Gongress was elected by 
the Legislature. This election was subsequently 
given to the people. These changes, and there 
are many more in the several governments, upon 
which the ordinance of 1787 operated, are enough 


| to show that they were considered within the con- 


| trol of Congressional authority, protected by no 

| character of inviolability. 

What are called the articles of compact are the 

| six last sections of the ordinance, introduced by 
the declaration, already quoted, that they shall for- 


| ever remain unallerable unless by common consent. 


They do not contain one word on the subject of a 
| territorial government. They relate to the per- 
| marent condition of the country, declaring certain 

general principles concerning freedom and knowl- 
| edge, making arrangement for the protection of 
| the Indians, and fixing the boundaries and provi- 
| ding for the admission of new States, and defining 
| their connection with the Union, and providing for 
| the exclusion of slavery. So far, therefore, as 
| respects the government of the territories, organ- 
ized within the original limits of the United States, 
| these articles form no compact, and they derive no 

validity from the constitutional clause assuming the 
engagements of the old governments. If that 
| clause is applicable at all, it is applicable only to 
| the proviso excluding.slavery. But it leaves un- 
touched the right of the old Congress to establish 
| governments for the “territory” of the United 
| States, which is the very question whose solution 
| we are seeking in this connection. The assump- 
| tion that the original territory of the United States 
| was governed under the Constitution by this com- 
| pact engagement is met and repelled by the fact 
that there was no such compact relating to the 
eens while, if there was a compact ren- 
dered valid by the Constitution, which, among other 
| things, provided for the exclusion of slavery, that 
gives no authority to Congress to exercise a simi- 
| lar power over other territories since acquired. It 
| was the then existing “ compact,” if any, which 
| was sanctioned, and there the power was ex- 

hausted. Thereafter, the right to exclude de- 


| pended on the right of unlimited legislation. 
| _ But it is all idle to talk about the compacts in 
| the ordinance of 1787. The articles so designated 


are destitute of the very first elements of reciprocal 


| obligation. There was but one party to them. 
| The other party had not yet come into being, or, 
| rather, the other party was not heard at all; for it 
| was com 
| Territory—the 
| Iilinois country, in the Detroit country, at Green 
| Bay, and at Prairie du Chien, These constituted 


posed of the inhabitants then living in the 
settlers upon the Wabash, in the 


the counter party then in existence, and this com- 
pact was declared binding upon them ana their 
without their 
. Why, sir, 
but one man in that country— 


consent and without their know 





silent on the point, and the exercise of the power 
was an open assumption of authority. If the “ep. 
gagement,’’ supposing there to have been one, 


| wanted validity, the gnstitution gave it none, but 


left it as it found it. A member of the other House, 
_ whose zeal certainly outstripped his discretion 
when he said, in quoting his previous opinions, 
| that “he had egotism enough to believe his as 
| good as any other authority,”’ and in doing s 
| that ke but followed the examples of the couris 
in which it was the regular and every-day practice 
to cite their own decisions,’’ Geclared also, quite 
ex cathedra, that *‘ he should be able to show, &c., 
| that these six articles of the ordin ance were forever 
binding, unless altered by mutual consent, and that 
no one in Indiana had ever been ‘ nae ten 
to doubt the validity ofthe ordinance,” (Mr. Pettit, 
vol. 1, p. 718.) Jt is not the validity of the ordi- 
| nance we are now seeking as an ordinary act of 
legislation, but its inviolability or perpetual obli- 
gation. The speaker confounds two propositions 
entirely different in their nature. Let me ask him 
if any one in Indiana ever doubted the power of the 
| people of that State to assemble in convention, and 
to introduce slavery there if they please ?—to abol- 
ish the English common law, and substitute the 
Code Napoleon, or the Louisiana code, or even the 
contume de Paris, which at one time was the law 
of a part of Indiana, or change the nature of bail 
for offences, or find a better remedy for the preserv- 
ation of personal liberty than the writ of habeas 
corpus ?—all which are declared by the ordinance 
to be forever unalterable, but by common consent, 
or, in other words, they are questions of internal 
policy, which the 1“ are not sovereign enough 
to touch without the consent of Congress. | had 
supposed, till now, that the new States were ad- 
mitted into the Union on ‘an equal footing with 
the original States, in all respects whatever.”’ But 
if this doctrine of the perpetual obligation of this 
ordinance be correct, the new States and the old 
States occupy very different. positions in the Union, 
and the powers of the latter are much greater than 
those of the former. As a citizen of the North- 
west, I object toto calo to this humiliating differ- 
ence, and I doubt if the gentleman will find many 
converts to his opinion in his own State. , 
In support of his views, he asks where the Uni- 
ted States got the title of the public lands, but in 
one of the provisions of this ‘*eompact,”’ which 
prohibits the new States from any interference In 
their disposition. Why, sir, the United States got 
the title of the public lands from the deeds of ces- 
sion of the States, who owned them, and Congress 
got the power to sell and control them, not from 
the ordinance, which, as we have seen by the 
opinion of Mr, Madison, and which may be seen 
at any time by a-reference to the Articles of Con- 
federation, was valueless for that purpose ; but 
from the constitutional authority to make “all 
the needful rules and tions” them, 
which was introduced to secure this very object. 
There can be no doubt, sir, that this noc a 
compact was given to these i P artic 
the ordinance, i the absence of = rey oo 
over subject, as having somew appear- 
ance of a waa and therefore ob- 
noxious to less censure than a direct assumption 
of authority. would have been. The first ordi- 
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nance, (for that of 1787 is the second,) the ordi- | 
nance of April 23, 1784, whieh, however, was | 
repealed by the other before it went into opera- | 
tion, contained also this declared compact, but in | 
, much more imposing form than it afterwards | 
assumed. It provided, that ‘‘ the foregoing arti- | 
cies shall be formed into a charter of compact, shall | 
be duly executed by the President of the United 
in Congress assembled, under his hand and 


the seal of the United States, shall be promulgated, ‘| 
and shall stand as fundamental constitutions,” &c., | 


Sade ume this pushing compacts into con- | 
vations for the new States-by the sole authority | 


of Congress was afterwards thought to be going , | 


little too far, and the more modest form was fin 
opted. 

“ is asingular commentary on the positive dec- 
larations of the inviolability of this ordinance, that 
at the very time they were made, an act of Con- 
gress Was passed, almost without opposition, vio- | 
lating this ordinance in a fundamental particular. 
And we have been told by the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, that although 


the question was raised before the committee, four | 


of the members out of five considered it of no 
weight, and the bill passed this body without even 
a discussion upon it. Among the articles of com- 
pact was one which provided that there should 
not be less than three nor more than five States in 
the Northwest Territory. This power bad.been 
exhausted, and the five States admitted into the 
Union. But a large portion of the territory has 
been detached from these States, and now forms 
part of the Minnesota Territory, to be organized 
into a separate. State, or to form part of another, 
with the country west of the Mississippi. So 
much for the irrepealable articles of compact. 

12. While it is admitted that the ordinance of 
1787 was “* passed by the old Congress of the Con- 
federation, without authority from the States,”’ it 
is contended, not that the clause respecting ** debts 
and engagements”? confirmed it, but that it ‘* had 
been tacitly confirmed by the adoption of the pres- 
ent Constitution, and the authority given to Con- 
gress in it to make needful rules and regulations 
for the Territory.”” 

These are the views bequeathed to us by anem- 
inent citizen, [Mr. Adams,] who, after filling the 
office of President of the United States, was taken 
away in the midst of his labors, as the ancient 
warriors fell, with their harness upon them. It 
has been long known that he kept a diary of pass- 
ing events, and a portion of this record of daily 
occurrences has been recently taken from the de- 
pository, where it had better been shielded by time 
and dust, and exposed to the light of day by a 
member of his family. How often has the mem- 
ory of distinguished men been injured by the zeal 
of indiscreet friends, who, instead of going back- 
ward with a garment to cover them, reveal their 
infirmities to th curiosity of the world? This 
revelation will add nothing to the claims (and they 
are many) which the deceased statesman had to 
the consideration of his countrymen, founded upon 
his services, his talents, his acquirements, and his 
unimpeached probity. Strong prejudices, not to 
say bitter ones, and a temperament often ill-regu- 
lated and always excitable, too frequently inter- 


fered, especially when men and measures were | 


closely connected, with that calm investigation so 
essential to the exercise of a correct judgment. 
This cotem eous record of his feelings and 
Opinions exhibits these traits of character in bold 
relief, and is, indeed, a melancholy proof that a 
vigorous intellect may be overshadowed by strange 
atinnss and rendered useless and sometimes 
moet way ward views, originating in pass- 
ing impresszons; and maintained with’ character- 
istic tenacity, and with little respect for the opin- 
Silas 

in this diary, the ise by which the Con- 
stitution was established, and cithons which it 
could never have been established, is denounced 
as “the bargain between freedom and slavery;” 


writer at any time, and least of all at that time, 
then eamtng ti tatencns the Government Be 
had to-stilf higher _the acknowledged claims he 


: distinction. 
This condemnation of the Constitution as movally 
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vicious, is left upon record by a statesman who | 
soughtand enjoyed the confidence of his country | 
in many stations of high honor and responsibility | 
—in more, indeed, perhaps, than any other man | 
of the past generation; whose services commenced | 
about the commencement of the present Govern- | 


ment, and continued almost without intermission | 
very time he thus embodied this opinion of the | 





until his career was terminated by death. At the 

Constitution, he was the second officer of the Ex- 

ecutive Department of the Government, and be- | 
came, ere g, the first; and in each of these || 
capacities, as in many a preceding one, he volun- | 
tarily assumed, under the most solemn sanction, | 
the obligation to support this Constitution, thus || 
stamped with the charge of mora! and political vice. | 
I take no pleasure in the expression of these || 
views. But the document has been given to the 

country, and, regret itas we may and must, it has | 
already passed into history; and, like all the other | 
materials of which history is composed, it cannot 

escape the scrutiny, nor will escape the censure, | 
of an age like this. Nor should it. Its tone of | 
moral sentiment is bad. The doctrine and the || 
example’ are bad. That the Constitution is a || 
vicious instrument is an opinion, it seems to me, | 
that no right-minded American can hold. That | 
its honors and emolum@nts may be sought and | 





Senate. 


a 
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ed, it is of infinite moment for slavery, and dominion for 
that you should properly esti- freedom. ‘The discussion of 
mate the immense value of this Missouri question has he- 
your National Union to your tayed the secret of their 
collective and individual souls. In the abstract, they 
= that yon should cher- admit that slavery is ba evil. 
sh a cordial, habimal, and Tey disclaim all participa- 
immovable attachment te it, tion in the introduction of it, 
accustoming - yourselves to and cast it all upon the shoal- 
think and speak of it as of ders of our old grandam 

the palladium of your politi- Britain. But, when probed 
cal safety and prosperity; to the quick upon it, they 
watching for its preservation show at the bouom of their 
with jealous anxiety; dis- souls pride and vaingtory ia 
countenancing whatever may their very condition of mas- 
suggest even a suspicion that terdom.”’ 

it can, in any event, be “ The impression produced 
abandoned: and indiguantly upon my mind by the prog- 
frowning upon the - fitst ress of this discussion is, that 
dawning of every attempt to the bargain between freedom 
alienate any portion of our and slavery, contuined in the 
coe from the rest, or to Constilution of the United 
enfeeble the sacred ties which Stutes, is morally end politi- 
now link together the various cally vicious, inconsistent with 
paris. For this you have ev- the principles upon which alone 
ery inducement of syinpathy our revolution can be justified; 
and interest. Citizens by cruel and opprestiee, by rivet- 


} birth or choice, of acommon ing the chains of slavery, by 


country, that country has a pledging the fwith of freedom 
right to concentrate your af- to maintuin and te the 
feetions. The name of @mer- tyranny ef the master; and 
ican, which belongs to you gross/y wnequal and impolitic 
in your national capacity, by admitting that slaves are ae 
in sub- 
secured 


must always exalt the just once enemies to be hk 
pride of patriotism more than jection, property to 


enjoyed, and its obligations assumed by him who | any appellation derived from or restored to their owners, and 


considers it liable to this grave censure, is certain- 
ly not reconcilable with any elevated standard of | 
morality; nor is the opinion or the example by | 
which position is held under such circumstances | 
calculated to produce a salutary impression upon || 
the American youth. I am sorry to say, there | 
are other portions of this resuscitated paper 
equally obnoxious to the censure of patriotism | 


local discriminations. With ns not to be represented 
slight shades of difference, themselves, but for w they 
you have the same religion, masters are privileged with 


manners, habits, and politi- nearly a double share of repre- 
cal principles. You have, in sentation. The consequence 
a common cause, fought and has been, that this slave repre- 
triumphed together; the in- sentation Acs governed 

dependence and liberty you Union. Benjamin portioned 
possess are the work of joint above his brethren bas raven- 
counsels and joint efforts—of ed as a wolf; in the morning 
common dangers, sufferings, he has devoured the prey, and 





and of good taste. How different are its tone and 
temper from that legacy of true wisdom and pa- 
triotism, the Farewell Address—a monument of | 
high moral and political feeling, and of affection- | 
ate interest, as well as of practical wisdom, such | 
as no other citizen ever bequeathed to his country- | 
men. ‘ 

The one appeals to the better feelings of our na- | 
ture—to the common “name of American’’—and | 
bids us hold on “to the unity of government, | 
which constitutes us one people,’’ by all the mo- | 
tives that belong to the past and the present—to | 
common exertions crowned with success, and to | 





common hopes as bright as, in the providence of || 


God, were ever offered to any people. It warns 
us also of the mischief of sectional prejudices, and | 
of the danger of sectional questions which ‘‘tend 
to render alien to each other those who ought to be | 
bound together by fraternal affection.” And that 
voice, which now comes to us from the tomb, 
should speak in trumpet-tones to every American 
ear, and strike a responsive chord in every Ameri- 
can heart, when it calls upon us to “‘rRowN INDIG- 
NANTLY UPON THE FIRST DAWNING OF EVERY AT- 
TEMPT TO ALIENATE ONE PORTION OF OUR COUNTRY 
FROM THE REST, OR TO WEAKEN THE SACRED TIES 
WHICH NOW BIND TOGETHER THE VARIOUS’PARTS.”” 

The other. but I will not speak of it as I 
might well do. Better that it had been entombed, 
like the ancient Egyptian records, till its language 
was lost, than have been thus exposed to the light 
of day. | will place in contact, and that will place 
in contrast, a few passages from the Farewell Ad- 
dress, and from the Diary of Mr. Adams, and close 
this ungrateful topic with a few remarks: 

The Farewell Address. Mr. Adams's Diary. 

“Theunity of government, ‘‘The progress of this dis- 

people, 1s also wow wear so ia pestion ail the reason 
i 

Fons tt ts justly 20; for it ls faculties of these dlavehold: 
a main pillar in the edifice of ere, that these gentlemen, in 
your real independence—the the simplicity of their hearts, 





support of your tranquillity at had come to a_ concfusion 
home, r peace , of in direct ition to their 
your safety, of your - premises,wi 


beingaware 
ty, of that very liberty or conscious of inconsist- 
m= so highly prize. Butas ency. They insisted 0 
“uukueeostite Boe se n- 
différent causes and from dif-.stitution, which gives Con 


ferent quarters, much gress the power ‘t) dispose 
will he taken, many of and make all nee:\ful rules 
employed, to weaken in ; ng the 
minds the conviction of this ree meme vot 
truth: as this is the pointin the U States,’ refer- 
your political fortress ence to it only as land, and 


external enemies make rules bindi 
will be most constagtly and inhabitants,” &c., &e. 


t often cov- “It isin truth all perverted 
ertly Cnebuedy) dicey wentieaenh, mistaking labor 


ahd successes.”’ at night he bas divided the 


spoil. 

“It would be no dificult 
matter to prove, by reviewing 
the history of the Union un- 
der this Constitution, that al- 
most everything, which has 
contributed to the honor and 
welfare of the nation, has 
bern accomplished in despite 
of them, or forced upon them, 
and that everything unpropi- 
tious and dishonorable, in- 
cluding the blunders and fol- 
lies of their adversaries, may 
be traced to them.” 

He is unworthy of the name of American who 

| does not feel at his heart’s core the difference be- 

tween the lofty patriotism and noble sentiments of 
one of these documents and ; but I will not 
say what the occasion would justify. I will only 
say, and that is enough, the other , for itis 
another. 

‘* Benjamin, portioned above his brethren, has ravened 
‘asa wolf; in the morning he has devoured the prey, 
* and at night he has divided the spoil.’’ So much for 
Scripture and patriotism. When translated into 
plain English, this means that the South hes fat- 
tened upon the North, as the wolf is gorged with 
his prey! Lest the apologue should not be suffi- 
ciently clear, we are told that almost everything 
which has contributed to the honor and the welfare of 

| the nation has been accomplished by the North in de- 

| spite of the South; and that everything wnpropitious 
|| and dishonorable, including the blunders and follies 
of their adversaries, may be traced to the South. 

And this judgment is pronounced upon the land 
of Patrick Henry, and Jefferson, and Laurens, 
and Rutledge, and Sumter, and Marion, and 
Madison, and Marshall, and Monroe, and Jackson, 

| and—above all and beyond all—of Washingion: 

and upon the land of a host of other statesmen and 








warriors, as irue and tried as in field or cabinet 
ever maintained the honor of their country in times 
as perilousas any country ever encountered 
survived. ‘ 
And yet almost all of good that has been gained 
by our country has been gained by the North, in 
despite of the th; while the South has brought 
upon us all our misfortunes, and upon their adver- 
savies all their blunders and follies!!! 1 suppose 
this word “‘ adversaries,” in the veemeney of Mr. 
Adams, means the other portions of the Un 


ion. 
Now, sir, I am not going to mete out to the va- 

rious regions of this land the share of each 

in the wonderful career in all the elements of 


power and prosperity into which we have enter- 
indeed, 


ed, and have, far advanced. The glory 
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(Jan. 21 and 2, 


Senate, 

a 
The possession, indeed! It is not that we ar 

in search of, but the rightful Ve 


A Se _evamibaies = 


belongs equaily to all, and ali have equally contrib- | obedience. Sometimes settled principles are un- 
uted to obtain it, And still less will I undertake | 


Ae unas settled, and changes made in the established law 
seriously to refute a proposition which if the 


| by judicia! decisions. The process of investiga- 


refutation is not in the heart of an American, he is | tion in our courts is calculated to give weight to 


faithless to the common deeds of the past, and to || their opinions. The points are elaborately 


the common hopes of the future. 


1 am no panegyrist of the South. It needs || by the judges, and deliberate! 
{ am a northern man by birth, a western ) 
the habits and associations of half a cen- 
I love the 
I revere the memory of | 
the Pilgrims for all they did and suffered in the 


none. 
roan b 
tury; but lam an American above all. 
land of my forefathers. 


great causeof human rights, political and religious. 


And | am proad of that monument which time 


and jabor have built up to their memory—the in. 


stitutions of New England—a memorial of de- 


pene worth as noble and enduring as the world 
as ever witnessed, glorious and indestructible. 


any narrow prejudices or intemperate passions 


} 


i} 





should blind my eyes to the intelligence and patri- | 
otism of other sections of our united country; to || 


their glorious deeds, to their lofty sentiments, to 


their high names, and to those sacred aspirations, | 
common to them and to us, for the perpetuity and | 


rosperity of this great Confederation, which be- 


cng to the past, to the present, and to the future; 


| courts follow, rather than judge 
_ing political jurisdiction, 


| escape the most careless observer. 


dis- 
cussed for the parties, and then calmly considered 
adjusted. The 

ongressional 
legislation, when exercised upon subjects involv- 
No man can read their 
allusions to the topic before us, without being 
sensible that they assumed the existence of the 


| power, and then sought the source from which it 


was derived. And; indeed, this is also a marked 
feature of our own discussions, which cannot 
So much so, 


_that those who doubt or deny it, are termed 


| ** eraz liticians,’? (Mr. Pettit, vol. 1, p. 717; 
But while I feel thus, | should despise myself if || 7 ( ’ Pp ) 


the denial “a bundle of absurdities,”’ (Mr. Ber- 
rien, vol. 1, p. 875;) the reasons urged against it 
so futile, that “all'see and feel the absurdity of 
the doctrine,”? (Mr. Woodward, vol. 1, p. 852;) 
and the attempt to test it by the Constitution a 
** puerile effort,” (Mr. Hudson, vol. 1, p. 665;) 
while the wonder is expressed that ‘* men of sound 


‘mind have recourse to such vagaries,’’ (same, p. 


and whose feelings and opinions are brought here | 
and reflected here by a representation in this hall | 


and in the other, which now occupies and has al- | Congress, in order to ascertain the power it pos- 


ways occupied as high a position as that held by 
any other portion of the Union—a representation 
which does honor to our country in all that gives 
worth to man, and dignity to human nature. 


| 
i} 
i} 
| 


| 
| 


i} 


A few werds respecting the constitutional doc- | 


trine advanced in this paper, and I shall feel re- 
lieved by escaping from its consideration: 


passed by the old Congress of the Confederation, without 
authority from the States, but had been tucitly confirmed by 


the adoption of the present Constitution, and the authority 


given to Congress in it tomake needful rules and regulations | States !”—Mr. Stuart, vol. 2, p. 178. 


t the territory.” 


Such is the ground upon which Mr. Adams 
omer the right of Congress to legislate over the 

erritories. | have already referr:d to his views 
reapecting the power to *‘ make needful rules and 
regulations,’ which extends that power to every- 
thing; and we have here another foundation for 
Congressional authority as loose and dangerous, 
ao far as [ can understand it, as that can be—a 


4 
| 


1} 


i 
| 

if 
1] 
1 
i? 
\| 
|| 
i] 


| 
| 


tacit confirmation by the adoption of the present Con- | 


stitution. Ido not pretend to comprehend with 
any distinctness what is here meant. 


All I can | 


| 
1} 
il 


make out of itis, that there is some mode of con- | 


ferring power by the Constitution neither express 
nor implied, but tacit. 


| Constitution. 
I must leave, however, to || 


others to refute the proposition more elaborately, || 
who deem it entitled to more elaborate consider- | 
ation, and who are more fortunate than I am in || 


comprehending it. 

Here | close the inquiry, sir, into the Congres- 
sional legislation over the Territories, when tested 
by the principles of the Constitution, 


practical exercise of this power for half a century, 
and !y the authority which this legislative con- 


struction carries with it, and also by the opinions | 


of the Supreme Court, and of learned expositors 


of constitutional law, who justify this series of 


legistwion by deductions, drawn indeed from vari- 
ous sources, but uniting in the same general con- 
elusion. 

Now, sir, I de not intend to call in question the 
weight of precedent and authority in the adjust- 


ment of coniroverted questions. They are enti- 


tled to much consideration, and experience shows 
that there is a proneness in human nature to yield 
even more than justly belongs to them 
reverence for what has been is too often the ex- 
cuse for what is; and a lange portion of the abuses 
in the world have arisen from this very predispo- 
sition to tolerate what has been done, and to be- 
oe it has been well done, and ought to be again 
one. 
where it exists, isa blessing for a 
unfortunately it is one to which 
claim. There are many 
ture, that it is more important they should be set- 
tled than that they should be in any particu- 
lnr manner; and in the exposition of controverted 
points, the decisions of courts are looked back to, 
and received -with respect, though not with blind 


we have litile 


But in the || 
examination of thie subject, we are met by the || 


The || 


} 


| 
/ 
\| 
i 
| 
} 


1} 
1} 





1 


Undoubtedly the certainty of the law, || table co’ 
people, though || tory.” 


of such a na- || abandonment of the 


| people. 


664.) Time and possession seem to have super- 
seded the Constitution; arf we are sent, not tothat 
great fountain of authority, but to the practice of 


sesses. 

Says one member of the Senate, ‘‘ 1t may not be 
material to determine whence it is derived, as the 
power is found to exist.’”’—(Mr. Bradbury, vol. 1, 
p- 1142.) 

“T hold,” says a member of the House, “that Congress 


possesses the power to do all these things. Entertaining 
“T ther: fore only said that the ordinance of 1787 had been | | 


this opinion, it is not very important to determine from 
what source the power is derived ;” or, in other words, I 
know Congress have the power, but 1 do not know where 
they gotit. It is sufficient for me to say, that I do not re- 
gard it as a power under the Constitution of the United 


A POWER EXERCISED BY Concress, AND NOT 
DERIVED FROM THE Constitution! Such a doc- 
trine requires no refutation, and in fact admits of 
none. 

« But gentlemen will insist on the source of power in Con- 
gress being pointed out. I am anxious to satisfy their de- 
mands; but my position is so strongly fortified by authority, 


| and by the manifest absurdity of the opposite position, and 


rests so stably in the sound sense of practical and judicious 
minds, that I could not feel justifed in detaining the com- 
mittee with a detailed argument,” &¢.—Mr. Woodward, 
vol. 1, p. 850, 

** Authority” and “the sound sense of practi- 
cal minds!’’ So much for our sheet-anchor, the 
Where the ship will drive when 
that is gone, it is not difficult to foretell. 

«The action of Congress on the subject,” (the organiza- 
tion of territorial governments,) “ at its first session, und 
afterwards under the Constitution, is conclusive.’’—Mr. 


|| Woodward, vol. 1, p. 852. 


* ] agree with gentlemen, who have been so lofty in their 


| encomiums upon that court, [the Supreme Court,) that 


their decisions, whether right or wrong, govern our action 
here.”—Mr. Oorwin, vol. 1, p. 1161. 

These doctrines sound strangely to my ears; and 
I think they must sound strangely to the American 
And not the less so when we contrast the 
confidence exhibited in the judicial opinions upon 
this question, with the uncertainty which evidently 
rested vpon the miads of the judges. Weare told 
at first that there is no doubt of the constitutional 
power of Congress to legislate for the Territories. 
** All admit it,’’ says Chief Justice Marshall. But, 
as the investigation proceeds, doubts seem to arise. 


| At first, a Territory is governed by that clause of 


the Constitution which empowers Congress * to 
‘make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
‘the territory or other property of the United 
* States;”’ and then “‘perhaps’’ the power * may 
‘ result from the facts, that it is not within the juris- 
‘ diction of any particular State, and is within the 





| 
| 





‘jurisdiction of the United States,” or in other | 


words from necessity. After this follows the sug- 
gestion that “ the right to govern may be the inevi- 
nsequence of the right to acquire terri- 
And the conclusion comes to throw 
t 
question of right, an a reli- 

pon possession, * the various Co 


doubts upon the whole subject, by an a 


regulations” of Judge Kent for the exercise of 


the power. “* Whichever may be the source,” 
says the Chief Justice, ‘‘ whence the power is 
derived, the possession of it is u m 


sure, Congress have exercised power; but we 
want to know whence came the authority; and i 
that is a question which the Supreme Court is jp. 
disposed to meet, I trust it will be boldly met ang 
freely investigated here. But does this langy 
indicate any clearer conviction in the mind of tha 
revered judge who adorned the station he filled 
that the power, as exercised, was @ constitutions! 
one? What he saw clearly, he clearly expresse, 
and his habits of thought almost precluded dou. 
but he doubted here. He seldom qualified his opin. 
ions with such words as ‘* perhaps,” and ‘ may,” 
and may be;”’ the jast twice used, and the whole 
compressed within seven or eight lines. Those 
who rest the power upon judicial authority, are 
welcome to all the support which these views 
bring with them. And yet an eloquent member 
of this body, whose remarks are generally char. 
acterized by a vein of rich humor, after quoting 
these views of Judge Marshall, exclaims triumph. 
ont *“What can_be clearer or more satisfactory 
on this point?” How far he yielded to that pro. 
omy in this observation, I do not undertake to 
udge. 
, The opinions of the members of the judicial 
tribunals upon constitutional points involving the 
political powers of Congress, are entitled to much 
consideration, when those points come before us, 
and we are compelled, in the discharge of our du. 
ties, to consider and determine for them ourselves, 
Not that they have the least binding authority in 
this hall of legislation, but because they present the 
views of able and learned men, qualified by their 
position and pursuits to investigate such subjecis, 
and thus to aid us in our discussions and decisions, 
And I must express my surprise at a colloquy 
which took place between a Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Batpwin, vol. 1, p. 703] and a Senator 
from Arkansas, [Mr. Borianp,] and in which 
doctrines were advanced subversive of our legis- 
lative independence, and utterly irreconcilable with 
our responsibility. 

The former quoted the opinion of Judge Mar- 
shall, and was interrupted by the latter, who said 
what I supposed till recently no one would deny, 
‘*that the Supreme Court was a tribunal whose 
‘decisions were binding upon the courts of the 
‘ country, but not upon the legislature; nor could 
‘ their decisions authoritatively define the powers 
‘of the Government.”’? And he added, that he 
did not attach greater weight to the opinion of 
Judge Marshal) than to the opinions of Thomas 
Jefferson or James Madison. To this correct sen- 
timent, this answer was given by an American 
Senator: ** 1 must, then, address myself to Sena- 
tors who do acknowledge the authority of that 
august tribunal and of that eminent judge,” &. 

f this be so, the opinions of the judges upon 
great questions of constitutional law, involving 
our powers and duties, are not merely entitled to 
attention and consideration, but they become av- 
thorities, binding our judgments and consciences, 
leaving us indeed the right to vote, but to vote 
only in accordance with the doctrines they ests- 
lish. I merely state the proposition, leaving 1, 
those to refute it who think it merits refutation. 
If it is trae, we had better vacate our seats, and 
let the court decide here, as well as in the apart- 
ment below us. , 

I see the effort is made here to show—and it- 
deed it is pretty clearly shown—that some of the 
opinions of the judges upon this subject are obiler 
opinions, given inci y, by way of illusira- 
ting the case before them, and ‘* entitled to just 
‘as much respect as the legal attainments of the 
‘ individuals expressing it secure for a hasty 
‘opinion given on a subject which was not under 
‘ the consideration of the court.”’ But, sir, in my 
view this distinction has no place here. Whether 
the opinion is obiter, given voluntarily 
by the judge, and not “$0 the decision of 
the case in court, or whether it is directly called 
from him as involving the points in controversy, '' 
should have the same weight here—just ® 

t'as is due “to the legal attainments of 
ing it,’ and no more. For 
They do not 
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—_ Oo 
to make a quotation from the valuable work of an 
able and accomplished jurist, and most worthy | 
man, the late Chancellor Kent. How an exposi- | 
tor of our Constitution could maintain the existence 
ofa legislative right by the mere exercise of a legis- 
ative power, a8 | know not, I shall not attempt to 
explain. It is another proof, that if we have not | 
fallen on evil umes, we have fallen on strange 
ones. 

«Jt would seem from the various congressional regulations | 
of the territories belonging to the United States, that Con- | 
ress have supreme power and the government of them, | 
Sepending upon their sound diseretion.”’ 

Se much for the statate-book, instead of the Con- 
stitution. 

But, sir, let us look at these congressional regu- | 
lations. Fifteen territorial governments have been | 
organized since the adoption of the present Con- 
stitution, differing in detail, but with one general | 
principle pervading them, not rigidly adhered to, | 
indeed, but sufficiently marked to show that it was | 
the guiding feature of legislation—the right of the | 
local governments to conduct the internal affairs of | 
their respective Territories. This series of legis- 
lation certainiy proves, as Judge Marshall says, 
the possession of the power, and that its exercise || 
has been necessary; but ‘it leaves its origin to be || 
sought elsewhere, in the will of the people, ex- | 
pressed in the charter of their government, or in | 
the very necessity of the case. 1 

Ihave said the “local governments,” bu®l do 1 
not mean by that expression that in the earlier || 
ages of territorial political history, these govern- | 
ments were controlled as much as they should i 
have been by the people. They were not; fora |} 
very unjustifiable system was introduced—that of 
authorizing the governor and judges to pass laws || 
by adopting them, and, of course, with many | 
changes from the laws of the original States. No || 
ene would be now found hardy enough to pro- 


i 











he viewed the provision respecting “‘rules and - 
lations” as the foundation of political insite 


No man can turn over the original Articles of 
was a mere amma justified only, as Mr. 
tion.—(Mr. Dix, vol. 1, 863.) This is not so, sir. 
performed its office. The political nization 


such a plan ; it is among the things that have | 
Ee It preserved, indeed, the distinction be- || 
tween the os and the local governments ; but | 
it confounded all the just divisions of power, and 
in principle annihilated every vestige of popular 
right. It was a mere act of arbitrary power. . 
Confederation without being sensible that Mr. 
Madison was right when he said thatin assuming 
the administration of the public lands, and making 
them productive, and in erecting temporary gov- 
ernments over the Territories, Congress had acted | 
without the least color of constitutional authority. | 
From one end to the other of that instrument 
there is nota single grant of power which, directly 
or indirectly, looks to such objects. The whole 
Madison says, by the ‘‘public interest, the neces- 
sity of the case, [| which] imposed on them the task 
of overleaping their constitutional limits.” A 
gentleman, now no longer here, who investigated 
this subject, as he did all others, with great care, 
has supposed that, as Mr. Madison stated the de- | 
fects of the Confederation, and the necessity of ||, 
supplying them by a new government, this consid- 
eration leads almost irresistibly to the conclusion that 
The old Congress did these things without color 
of authority—erected temporary governments, 
provided for the admission of new States, and as- | 
sumed the administration and sales of the public 
The former was a power spent—it had 
embraced all the territory then held by the United 
States; and it is not at all probable, though the 
— provisions were doubtless known, the 
details of the ordinance were ever critically exam- 
ined by the Convention, who were occupied by 
subjects then vastly more important to them; 

» indeed, a member of the House suggests 
that, as the Convention and the old Congress sat at 
the ee pieae, there was probably a conference, 
ordnance, or some of its subjects, 


were di 
Sevsy cee Suan ca 


‘The Con- 


ations, even centuries, sometimes pass away be- | 


and | am amongst them, who were born before the 
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provision for the institution of temporary govern- | 
ments, the necessity for such a case not being fore- | 
seen—the power having been acted upon and spent. | 
_ But the admission of new States was provided } 
for, being obviously a power that Congress would | 
be called on to exercise; unless, indeed, this new 
doctrine, that the ordinance was among those 
«debts and engagements”’ which the Constitution 
declared should continue valid; for, in that case, 
new States could have been admitted upon the 
original pledge, and any other grant of authority 
was unnecessary. 

And the administration, too, of the public laws || 
could not be carried on without the action of the 
new Congress, exercised almost from dhy to day; | 
and the necessary authority for this purpose was | 
provided by the power to dispose of the public 
property and to regulate it. 

And here the Constitution stops, leaving the 
right to establish temporary governments unpro- || 
vided, the power having been exercised de facto, } 

| 





and no other territory remaiming; not because the 
subject was not examined; but use it was ex- | 
amined and judged unnecessary, as is proved by | 
the rejection of the following proposition in the || 
Convention declaring that Congress should be || 
clothed with power “ to institute temporary gov- | 
ernments for the new States arising therein.”’ 
What, then, and under what circumstances, has | 
been the Congressional action upon this subject? || 
—and how far may it be considered agbinding 
precedent, precluding a resort to any other source 
of power? i! 
Authority, even in countries favorable to its | 
production, is a plant of slow growth. Gener- | 


fore it becomes firmly rooted in the soil, defying | 
time and accident. ere the authority of practice || 
is of yesterday. There are members of this body, | 


birth of our present Government, and yet we find 
ourselves engaged in a discussion which claims for | 
it those hoary attributes which elsewhere come 
with time and use, too often, indeed, with time 
and abuse, and which, in a less genial climate than 
ours, require the Japse of ages before their author- | 
ity is acknowledged and their power established. 
That period of prescription, by which precedent | 
makes principle by means of practice, and whereof. 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, will 
be short, indeed, if this doctrine now becomes the | 
doctrine of the country. Men yet upon the stage | 
of action will have lived to witness its origin, us | 
progress, and its final consummation. Our Con- | 
stitution has been hallowed by success, but not by | 
length of years. But it is now, and has been, and 
will be, our great political standard, by which the | 
exercise of all power is to be tried, and rejected or | 


} 





affirmed, as it stands the test of thistrial. We | 
cannot too often advert to it in the contests of | 
the day, especially when political power is the | 
mee of the controversy. And are we to be || 
d, sir, that a few instances of legislation, al- || 
most all of which occurred without inquiry or | 
dispute, places this question beyond examination, | 
and that none but “ crazy politicians ’’ would ap- 
peal from the tribunal of Congress to the tribunal | 
of the Constitution? What gives weight, sir, to 
legislative precedents? Not the acts themselves, | 
but discussions, examinations, the comparison of 
opinions, and the reasons urged for and against 
them. A legislative measure, adopted sub silentio, | 
settles nothing. Now, all the early legislation of | 
Congress on this subject, so far as is known, 
without inquiry or opposition; and it was | 
not till 1820 that the question excited any atten- 
tion, and then only because it involved consider- 
ations highly important to a large portion of the 
Union. The necessity of legislation over the 
Territories was early felt, and this necessity was 
obeyed, as it was under the Confederation. There 
is not even a tradition of any debate or opposition 
All the elements of iescence on the ground of 
recedent are here wanting. We have the bare 
act of silent legislation; but whether from the ne- 
cessity of the case or from a constitutional grant 
of power, and if from the latter where that power 
was found, we have not been told, and there is no 
one now of the Senate to tell us. Show me the 
arguments, the discussions, the contest of mind 
against mind, thé specific clauses referred to, and 
the reasons which.ewere called out on one side 














and on the other, and I am ready, in a doubtful 
uestion, to yield all that ought tq be yielded to 
the authority of opinion. But look at the bank 
uestion—solemly adjudged time and again, by all 
the departments of the Government, under the 
most imposing circumstances, to be a constiutional 
power, and yet at this day denied to be such by & 
considerable majority of the country, who think 
for themselves, and seek in the Constitution, and 
not in mere authority, the legislative powers of 
eae not, therefore, ask us to accept 
blindly the silent action of Congress respecting 
the Territories, and to abandon our convictions, 
not even to great names and able opinions, but to 
positive acts upon the statute-books, mere exer- 
cises of power, deriving no weight from the cir- 
cumstances which attended them. 
In the fullness of time came the Missouri contro-~ 


| versy of 1820, and with it the first serious invest- 


gation into the powers of Congress over the Terri- 
tories. I shall not review this controversy, either 
historically or argumentatively. That would be a 
work of supererogation, after the discussions it haa 
called forth, and especially after the views presented 
bya member from South Carolina [Mr. Carnoun] 
and a member of the House from Virginia, [Mr. 
Barty.}] No man regrets more than | do the cause 


|| which detains the former from his duties among us 


on this occasion. I have enjoyed the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, both asa public and a private man, for 
a long period of time; and I have learned to edmire 
that vigorous intellect and those extensive acquire- 
ments which, though they are known and acknowl- 
edged through the whole country, are the more 
appreciated the more nearly they are approached. 
And I have learned to admire still more those quali- 
ties of the heart without which the powers of the 
understanding become a dangeraus gift, as well to 
the possessor as to others. May we soon be ena- 
bled to welcome his return to the councils of his 
country. I shall content myself with a few general 
remarks on the subject of this Missouri compro- 
mise. The action of Congress which followed and 
closed the contest, was not a legislatve precedent, 


| which settled a doubtful construction, but e politi- 


cal expedient, which adjusted a fearful contro- 
versy. It wanted the elements of authority. It 
was not a deliberate, dispassionate inquiry into 
the principles of the Constitution; but strong pas- 
sions were abroad. unfriendly to coo! deliberation, 
and utterly inconsistent with calm decision, See- 
tional feelings were aroused, and we seemed to 
be approaching that trial—-the trial indeed for 
this Confederation of States, where one portion 
of the country is arrayed against another, and 
where an appeal to the common bond of union 
has been made, and made in vain. A legislative 
compromise, as it was called, was the result 
of this state of things, which certainly did not 
change the preconceived opinions of a single per- 
son, and which was acquiesced in by a large portion 
of the country, as was recently well said bya 
distinguished member of the House, in conse- 
quence of the circumstances, and not from « con- 
viction of its vary Such acts are not among 
those which carry human reason with them as 
authoritative expositions of constitutional law, 
Since then, this question, wherever it has arisen, 
unconnected with the compromise arrangement, 
has excited the same feelings, and been opposed 
with the same zeal and by the same arguments. 
And the discussion we are engaged in, and have 
been for years, and the state of the public mind, 
show conclusively that there is a large portion of 
our fellow-citizens who are little disposed to shut 
the book of the Constitution and open the book of 
the Statutes to ascertain the true powers of the 
government. Why, sir, these are the very times 
and circumstances which bring such questions to 
their trial—the very times and circumstances 
which written constitutions are designed to meet, 
and for which their limitations are wisely provi- 
ded. When the public atmosphere is untroubled, 
the political business of the country goes on un- 
troubled also; and even without a constitution, 
there would be little danger of the adoption of 
measures wrong in principle, or. ruinous in prac- 
But when the storm comes, then comes the 
necessity of some tto guide it or to allay it; 
and this is the jar province of the Conatitu- 
tion, whose obligations none deny, however they 
may differ as to their extent or application. He 
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Senate, 








who believes that a few instances = co ac. | meet or mtd and estabiish temporary govern- 
tion, under any circumstances, an st of all un- || ments, &c. 
der ‘the cisco in which these have oc- Now, sir, among all the other reasons given for 
eurred, can settle such a question, evinces little || the exercise of legislation by Congress ov-~ the 
knowledge of human nature, or of the struggles of || Territories, there is but one which derives it from 
adverse opinions in free governments. | an express grant of power in the Constitution, and 
Why, then, have Congress exercised the power || that grant is found in the authority to dispose of 
of governing the Territories? and why has. their 1 and make rules and regulations for the public 
action been submitted to in the absence of any con- || property. 1 put the proposition thus, because it 
stitutional authority? Let the remarks of Mr. || is thus put by the Supreme Court. If this clause 
Madison, on the assumption of the same power | contain within itself ** complete jurisdiction’ and 
by the Congress of the Confederation, and in Which || ** plenary powers’ of legislation over all persons 
he participated, give the only answer ‘that can be | living on the public property, not only while it.is 
given to the question: ** All this has been done,” | — property, but till it becomes a State of this 
he says in the oy a blame aE hag ee | nion, then the Wilmot proviso is constitutional, 
have been organi &c., “* without the least color || and, asa member from the West says, ‘ this Gov- 
of constitutional authority.” He a that * | ernment could sell the Territories ‘auc slavery.” 
imputes no blame to Congress, because they could | If, on the other hand, the power of superior 
not have done otherwise. ‘* The public interest, || legislation is deduced as an nti to ‘atime 
‘the necessity of the case, imposed on them the || other Congressional power, or to some attribute, 
‘task of or ee their constitutional author- || or what not, then its exercise is limited by the cir- 
‘ity.” As I have already remarked, sir, there are || cumstances to which i owes its origin. All the 
clear indications, in the opinions of Judge Mar- || clauses in the Constitution, and all the clauses out 
ow and of Jadge on , that this “ necessity of | of the Constitution, which have been referred to 
the case;” or “inevitable consequence,”’ was, in || as the foundation of this power, require its exer- 
their view, one of the grounds of justification for || cise solely as the means of insuring law and order 
the action of Congress upon this subject, since the || to the public territory. That power, as Mr. Mad- 
oer ion ‘oliver ot oe ee ee | —_ — in * ——— of ~ great princi- 
e former, ¢ power of governing a Territory, || ‘ple of self-government, and ought not to be ex- 
* &e., ey eae ae eee fact that it | ‘tended further nor continued longer than the 
‘is not within the jurisdiction of any particular || ‘ occasion might fairly require.” 
‘State, and is within the power of the United } And yet this principle of limitation, so obvious, 
‘States.’’ The latter adopts the same idea when || and so obviously just, is considered by an eminent 
he says, *‘ it must consequently be under the do- } lawyer in the Senate as absurd. He cannot, he 
‘ minion and jurisdiction of the Union, or it would || says, conceive a greater bundle of absurdities than 
*be without any government at all.”” This con- '| a proposition that a territorial legislature may ex- 
dition of things imposes the moral necessity to || ercise local powers which Congress cannot. Well, 
which both the Congress of the Confederation and || sir, those of us, credulously inclined, find ourselves 
Fo eae of >. ae have gee || in pretty good company, which furnishes some 
ow, sir, [am as far as Mr. Madison was from || relief to our self-love thus sensibly wounded. 
seeking to justify political action by the oft-repeat- || Mr. Madison’s opinion I have just quoted, and I 
ed plea of necessity. It has no place in a consti- || will quote another, which carried some weight with 
tutional code. It er mere assumption, and nothing | itonce, though now it seems a good deal out of fash- 
more nor less, But, when such a case happens, || ion, and has even become an absurdity. It is to be 
they supa per responsibility who yield to the ne- || found in the declaration of the Continental Con- 
cessit must throw themsel n thecoun- || ¢ f d th ds: The English colo- 
try for their jastilication. “if saapeeedh by pubile sing Sauce cmtiled oe fee ai obs er caer 
sentiment, they are safe; if not, they and their meas- ‘of legislation in their several provincial legisla- 











ures must falltogether. Certainly it is the moral || ¢ tures, where their right of representation can alone 
duty of any coumry, holding distant possessions, || ‘ be preserved in all cases of taxation and internal 
to institate governments for the preservation of 
social order. And here, and here alone, is the 
foundation of the power of government as exer- 
cised by Con . It was assumed to preserve 
social order in distant regions; and had it been 
confined to its proper purpose, the institution of 
governments without interfering in the internal 
concerns of the people to be governed, it would 
everywhere have gone on to its proper consum- 
mation, the establishment of State government, ; 
without having its validjty called in question. |; would constitule a people? How near must they re- 
There were at first no peculiar circumstances to || side to constitute one people? And how far 
call public attention to the few violations of the || to make them two peoples? They might be reduced 
great principle of self-government, which these or- 1 to a triangle, a quadrangle, * or a circle.” 

nic iaws contained, and, with one exception, Now, sir, | maintain as strenuously as any 
these interferences were for the assertion of great || man, that this is an age of progress; but certainly 
well-known principles, founded in the English || this kind of progress—if I may so speak—is not 
law, and adopted into ours, and were thus the || an advancing, but a retrograde one. The great 
lesa soa to provoke investigation into the va- | inciples of free government are not to be tested 
lidity of their origin. All the Ter i Ey logical syllogisms, nor proved by mathemati- 





i polity,” &c. 

| “And the existence of these inalienable rights is 
now denied as coolly as if they were heard of for 
the first time upon this occasion; and the process 
of argument is well worthy of the doctrine advo- 
cated. The major includes the minor,” says 
one gentleman; “the greater includes the less,” 
says another; and Congress cannot confer a power 
it does not possess, says a third; while a fourth, 

with becoming gravity, asks, how many individuals 








rritories have been 
governed upon this general principle of Congres- || cal demonstrations. They appeal to the common 
sional jurisdiction, leaving to the people to be af- serise and common feeling of mankind. Lord 
fected by them the passage of laws suited to their || North understood this major and minor; this right 
condition—a principle not only safe in itself, but 
familiar to every American, as being the very con- 
dition claimed by our revolutionary fathers, when 
they comme their discussions with-England. | 
The violations of it were few—different in differ- | but it took him seven years fully to acquire the 
ent organic laws, and unnecessary in all—and || jesson. Are we about to forget its 
when pointed out to the public attention, by the ** And thus Congress is made to confer a power 
cireometances of the times, were strenuously ob- || it does not possess.’’ This is the remark, intend- 
jected to, as justified neither by law nor necessity, || ed to be a conclusive one, which is to justify the 
and therefore deriving no sanction from preceding || epithet of a “bundle of absurdities.”” ‘If by this 
} erage shor sees is ne that ogy confer a power 
pon this su of territo government, || it no power to confer, it is a proposition 
Congress began right, and it is difficult to ascer- || which no bon will dispute. If by peeneneliin it 
tain why ay 4 afterwards admitted modifications || is meant that Congress itself may exercise every 
at war with the true principles of safe legislation. it may confer, and that the right to do so is 
The original ordinance of Apri! 23, 1784, the pre- || ‘the test of its constitutional authority, the propo- 
eee a the ordinance of 1787, provided that 
the “ser on any territory so purchased”’ might, || of every day, founded on the plainest principles 
on application, receive authority from Congress to of constitutional legislation. os Bi Vi 


to do coven because there is an acknowl- 
edged right to do something; but he could not 
understand the conclusion. He began to form 
some conception of it about the 4th of July, 1776; 


sition needs no other refutation than the practice 


lina goes yet further in the denunciation of this 
recognition of human rights, and says, that « of 
*all the itions ever taken, I hold that which 
‘ claims the power for them (the power of legisla. 
‘ tion for the Territories) to be the most absurd.” 
And why? I give the true point of the objection 
Because the United States are the sovereign, 
‘** And how can sovereignty, the ultimate and ay. 
preme power of a State, be divided ?”"—Mr, (4). 
hown, vol. 1, p. 871. 

I Jeave all that to the code of political meta hys- 
ics, of which I am neither a reader nor a believer 
contenting myself with an appeal to the funda. 
mental principles of our institutions, and to the 
pam of our country, which is built upon 
them. 

The power, whatever it is, comes from the peo- 
ple of the United States. And here is precisely 
the root of the error which leads to all these meta- 
physical subtleties. What the Constitution per. 
mits Congress may do, and nothing more. If the 
Constitution permits it to institute governments 
for the territories, and withholds the right to inter. 
fere in their internal concerns, while the former 
may be exercised, the latter must be avoided, and 
all the scholastic refinements of the olden or of the 
later times cannot change, in one jot or tittle, this 

|| fundamental proposition. This new political ax- 
|| iom v@ll hardly supersede the Constitution. Con- 
|| gress assumes the right to authorize the people of 
| the Territories to meet in convention to form con- 
| stitutions and State governments. In like manner 
it assumes the right to authorize the people of the 


And a distinguished Senator from South Car. 





| Territories to exercise many of the privileges of 
self-government. And its power to do this must 
be tried, not by its power to do a great deal more, 
but by the great charter, the fountain of i:s author- 
ity. Whether this difference in fact exists be- 
tween the power of government and the power of 
internal legislation under the principles of the 
Constitution, is precisely one of the branches of 
the inquiry before us. 

With respect to the exercise of legislative power 
by the people of a Territory, it is assumed here by 
a majority of the speakers that that political con- 
dition is a boon, conferred by Congress, and that 
it may be enlarged, or restrained, or withheld, as 
may suit their views, from time to time. It is not 
necessary for any purpose I propose to myself, 














"| that | should undertake strictly to define the rela- 


tions between the General Government and these 
territorial communities, or endeavor with actual 
precision to show how far we may impose re- 
straints upon them in our supervisory charaeter, if 
we consider ourselves authorized by the Constitu- 
tion, or required by an imperious moral necessity 
to establish governments over them. 1 do not deny 
that there is here a reasonable latitude for sound 
| discretion; nor that their peculiar relations under 
these circumstances give us a title to prescribe the 
general principles of their political organization. 
From their situation and condition it is difficult for 
them to institute the primary measures themselves, 
and, unless in cases of overruling necessity, there 
might not be that union of opinion and of action, 
without which social order would not be secured. 
When, however, they find themselves in the face 
of this necessity, from the neglect of the General 
Government to act, as in the cases of Oregon and 
of California, they will always be ready and able 
to avert the evils of political disorder, by a politi- 
cal organization adequate to the end to be pro- 
posed, and no one here will deny their right to do 

so under these circumstances. we 
Omitting, then, all consideration of the peculiar 
principles which should be kept in view, in the 
establishment of these local governments, such as 
ificati division of power, 
and other just provisions essential to ic and 
ee ee there is a broad boundary 
our rights and their duties, which we 

cannot inadvertently, = ought not to 
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ed, with a very few exceptions, wholly un- 
— ry and unjustifiable, it has always a : 
The necessity ceasing, the legislation arisi 
+ should cease also. And this result equatly fol- 
lows, whether this necessity is a constitutional one, 
derived from some grant of power, which cannot 
otherwise be exercised, or a moral one, requi 
the legislature to assume an authority not grant 
to them, to avert some greater evil, and for which 
they are responsible to their constituents. A dan- 
rous doctrine, indeed, and to be narrowly scru- 
nnized, when put in practice. : 
And this brings me to the nature of this congres- | 
sional legislation, and its effect upon the people of | 
the Territories. Does it enable them to exercise | 
a portion of their natural rights, by providing for | 
the organization of their government, as the acts | 
of Congress for the purpose enable them 
toelect their convention, and form a State constiwu- 
tion? or does it confer upon them these rights, aa | 
well as the means of enjoying them? Do they | 
belong to Congress first, and are they then doled | 


out to the people as far and as fast as may suit the Siem. of which they cannot justly be deprived. | 


Congressional temper, or as some passing political | 


straggle may permit? Had it not been for the || our great charter, and put his finger upon the re- | 


lesson which this discussion has taught us, I should | 
nit have supposed there was a man in this broad | 
republic who was not willing merely, but anxious, 
to render to Ceesar the things that are Ceesar’s—to | 
attribute to the people the things that belong to | 
them. Butit is not so. The doctrines we have | 
heard advanced upon this subject are precisely | 
those which are at war with human freedom in | 
Europe, and which have achieved a temporary tri- || 
umph in Hungary, in Italy, and in Germany; and | 
they are maintained and illustrated by the same, | 
or by kindred arguments and observations. We 
are sovereign ; therefore we have the right to legislate 
over the Territories in all cases whatsoever. The major 
includes the minor; therefore we, the greater, have | 
unlimited legislation over the less. There can be no 
half sovereignty ; therefore the Territories have no 

rights. Congress is made to confer a power it does not | 
possess, and thence it follows that these unfortunate | 
communities may be sold into slavery, and so on to 
the end of the chapter, from Poland to Oregon. 
And human rights are thus frittered away and 
sacrificed, not to constitutional principles, but to | 
metaphysical refinements which might almost pro- 
voke the envy of the Stagyrite himself, and of the 
whole peripatetic school he founded. And in a 
similar spirit it ie clearly proved that, as one man 
does not make a people, we must show by some dem- 
onstration how many it takes for that purpose, 
and how far apart they must reside to make two 

ples; or it is vain to talk of their rights or their 
wrongs, or to secure the one or redress the other. 
He who undertakes to apply the square and the 
compass to human rights, natural or political, will 
find he is dealing with a subject beyond his reach, 
and which has eluded many a mightier grasp than 
his own. 

And we are asked, where did the people of the 
Territories get the right to legislate for them- 
selves? Where did they getit? They got it from 
Almighty God; from the same omnipotent and 
beneficent Being who gave us our rights, and who 
gave to our fathers the power and the will to as- 
sert and maintai) them. 

_ Lam not speaking of a revolution, That isa 
just remedy for violated rights. But I am apeak- 
ing of a right inherent in every community—that 
of having a share in making the laws which are 
to govern them, and of which nothing but despotic 
power can deprive them. That power in Europe 
is the sword. Here political metaphysics come to 
take its place. The people of the Territories get 
the opportunity of enjoying this right of govern- 
ment, of bringing it into practical operation, from 
Congressi S ieeieation, and they then pos- 
sess it with no other limitations than those arising 
= pace erm and of sore to 
nited States. Their powers of legislation 

pr iednagiog to the social 
ition. There is no act of Congress respecting 
any of the territories which undertakes to enu- 
merate the various objects of legislation, and then 
o confer jurisdiction over them. The whole 
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security of private rights, is the unconstitutional | 
clause prohibiting slavery: and it follows, from || 
these views, that the territorial legislatures possess _ 
full authority over ail the concerns of life ; over the |, 
relations of husband and wife, of parent and child, 
of guardian and ward, and, if the interposition of 
is unconstitutional, over the relations of | 
master and servant, including the condition of | 
sla - Hence, then, the objection we have so | 
often heard repeated, that these legislatures cannot 
act upon this subject, because Congress, having | 
no power itself, can grant none for that purpose, is | 
destitute of any real foundation. If, indeed, there | 
is any constitutional prohibition, direct or fairly |, 
implied, which opposes their exercise of this || 
power, then of course it is withheld from them. || 
As that question is not in my way, | shall not turn | 
aside to seek it, but shall content myself with say- | 
ing that I see no such prohibition, and that | be- 
lieve the people of the Territories have just the 
same rights in this respect that the people of the 
States have; that it is a part of their power of le- | 











t him who seeks to deprive them of it turn to | 


striction, || 

But, sir, I may well appeal to those who find in | 
the Constitution or out of the Constitution this | 
power to control the Territories by the Wilmot 
proviso, whether it is a power that ought to be | 
exercised under existing circumstances. 

Here is one-half of a great country which be- | 
lieves, with a unanimity perhaps without a parallel 
in grave national questions, that the Constitution 
has delegated to Congress no such power what- | 
ever. And there isa large portion of the other | 
half which entertains similar views; while of those 
who see in the Constitution sufficient grounds for 
legislative action, there are many who admit, in- 
deed probably there are few who deny, that the | 
question is not freé from serious doubts. i 

Besides the want of constitutional power, there | 
are at least fourteen States of this Union which see 
in this measure a direct attack upon their rights, | 
and a disregard of their feelings and interests, as | 
injurious in itself as it is offensive to their pride of | 
character, and incompatible with the existence of | 
those bonds of amity which are stronger than con- | 
stitutional ties to hold us together. No man can | 
shut his eyes to the excitement which prevails | 
there, and which is borne to us by the press in | 


| 
| 
| 


| 

i 
countless articles coming from legislative proceed- | 
ings, from popular assemblies, and from all the || 
sources whence public opinion is derived, and be in- | 
sensible to the evil day that is upon us. I believe || 
this Union will survive all the dangers with which it || 
may be menaced, however trying the circumstances } 
in which it may be placed. I believe it is not || 
destined to perish till long after it shall have ful- || 
filled the great mission confided to it of example | 
and encouragement to tne nations of the earth who || 
are struggling with the despotism of centuries, and || 
groping their way in a darkness once impenetra- || 
ble, but where the light of knowledge and freedom 
is beginning to disperse the gloom. But to main- || 
tain this proud position, this integrity of political || 
existence, on which so much for us and for the | 
world depends, we must carefully avoid those sec- | 





tional questions so much and so forcibly depre- 
cated by the Father of his Country, and cultivate 
a spirit of mutual regard, adding to the considera- 
tions of interest which hold us together the higher || 
motives of affection and of affinity of views and of | 
sympathies. 
drop of blood is shed in the preservation of this | 
Union. That day need never come, and never | 
will come, if the same spirit of compromise and of | 
concession by each to the feelings of all which | 
animated our fathers continues to animate us and 
our children. But if powers offensive to one por- | 
tion of the country, and of doubtful obligation, to | 
say the least of it, are to be exercised by another, | 
and under circumstances of peculiar excitement, 
this Confederation may be rent in twain, leavin | 
another example of that judicial blindness with 


which God in TT ene eet Oe the youngest ma 


sins of nations. 

Now, ms as a er A. 
legislative adoption of this proviso worth the haz- 
ave which it alone can be secured—the obstacles 
and dangers I have briefly alluded to? There 
should be great advantages, inestimable indeed, to 


| of products which 


| tudes, whose prod 


} of its unconstitutionality. 


7" 


Senate. 


be gained before such a measyre is forced upon the 
country: Can any man say that they correspond 
atall with the magnitude of the evils which must 
follow in their train? 

For myself, sir, | do not believe that the slight- 
est good will result, or would result, under the 
most favorable circumstances, from this Con - 
sional interference with the rights of the people of 
the Territories. The object avowed is to prevent 
the introduction of slavery. Can it go there, even 
if left without this prohibition? 1 believe it can- 
not; and I believe there are very few, here or else- 
where, who think it can. 

This view of the subject I had occasion to an- 
nounce some two years since, together with the 
considerations, political and geographical, which 
led to the opinion. Time and experience have 
come to confirm all that was then anticipated, 
though certainly sooner and in a more imposing 
form than could then have been even conjectured. 
By far the most valuable portion of our tex lean 
acquisitions has organized a State govérnment, 
and will, it is understood, svon present itself for 
admission, with a fundamental prohibition against 
the existence of slavery. Looking at the con- 


| dition of New Mexico, at its products, its geo- 


graphical position, the character of its inhabitants, 
whether natives or emigrants, and to the legal fact 


| that slavery is now excluded from ail that region, 


I think the most zealous advocate of this-prohi- 
bition must admit that without it the country is as 
sure'to be free from slavery as with it. For my- 
self, | do not believe that if you were to pass a 
law establishing slavery in the Santa Fé country, 
or in Deseret, to adopt the new_ nomenclature, it 
would ever go there. More powerful considera- 
tions than your legislative action would control 
this question—considerations of profit, arising out 
n alone render this kind of 
labor valuable, and which is sure to arrest it, in 


|| the cotton-growing and sugar-making regions, in- 


stead of permitting its emigration to higher lati- 
ucts require less labor, and by 
their distance from market must always be cheap 
and abundant. 

I refer to these circumstances, not as influencing 
my own action, for with my views of the constitu- 
tional defect of power, I am precluded from enter- 
ing into any other considerations; but as appealing 
to those who, finding the necessary authority, see 
to exert it, in order to prevent the introduction of 
slavery into the new acquisitions. Nor have we 
any right to anticipate that this view, however 
correct it may be, will reconcile the South to aban- 
don their objection to this measure. All expe- 
rience shows that a controversy like this, which 
has reached its present condition, under citcum- 
stances so imposing, where great questions of right 
and of feeling are involved, is maintained without 
reference to its utilitarian result. Aud there is 
no better illustration of this truth than’ the histo- 
ry of our own revolutionary struggle presents; 
where the principle itself, far more than its im- 
mediate practical application, roused a continent 
to arms. . 

The Wilmot proviso is urged upon the ground 
of its expediency. {tis opposed upon the ground 
Those who urge it 
| may well abandon it, when circumstances show 


that the measure is dangerous in itself, or profit- 


less in its result. Those who oppose it carnot 
change their convictions of right, and that portion 
| of the Union which considets itself peculiarly 


Sad will be the day when the first | affected by it will not change the conviction that 


its feelings and interests will be sacrificed in viola- 
| tion ‘of thé great compact which makes us one 
| political family. 
| Now, sir, I repeat, is the contest worth the cost? 
| To this barren, and, as I believe, unconstitu- 
| tional proviso on the statute-book—is that a recom- 
| pense for the wounds that would be inflicted. and 

the feelings that would be excited, whose disns- 
| trous effects no right-minded man can contemptate 
| without the most serious apprehension? ‘The old- 
| est among us may live to see their commencement, 

not live to see their termina- 
f, { will take’ part in no such 


tion. For my 


practical question, is the | effort. 1 will minister to no such feeling. 1 will 


_ engage in no such crusade against the South, from 
| whatever motives it originates. 1 will endeavor to 
discharge my duty as an American Senator, to the 
country and to the whole country, agreeably to the 
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Pe ee 


convictions of my own duty and of the obligations ll 
of the Constitution; and when [ cannot do this, | || 
shall cease to have any duty here to perform. My | 
sentiments upon the Wilmot proviso are now be- | 
fore the Senate, and will soon be before my con- | 
stituents and the country. I am precluded from | 
voting in conformity with thena. have been.in- 


ted States, and were by it to be ascertained, limit- 
ed, and defined. They were purely Executive, 
and under the Constitution could be neither judicial 
nor legislative. 

At the conclusion of the war, a de facto govern- 
ment existed in California. Until the interposition 
of the legislative power, according to well estab- 


| 


[Jan, 23, 


_ 


Ho. or Reps, 


powers, and to be most insidious and fata! to 
the rights and interests of my section in par. 
| ticular, | am bound, in sheer justice, to acquit 
the memory of that eminent constitutional jurist 
and able President, James K. Polk, from the impu- 
| tation of originating or sanctioning them. No, 
doubting the distinction to exist, | am bound, b 


structed by the Legislature of Michigan to vote in | lished principles of national law, that de facto gov- || a ~ higher consideration of general good to a 
hi 


favor of this measure, 1am a believer in the right | 
of instruction, when fairly exercised and under | 
proper circametances. There are limitations upon | 
this exercise; but I need not seek to ascertain their | 
extent or application, for they do not concern my | 
present position. | acknowledge the obligation of | 
the instructions I have received, and cannot act in | 
opposition to them. Nor can I act in oppositio# 
to my own convictions of the true meaning of the 
Constitution. When the time comes, and I am || 
required to vote upon this measure, as a practical | 
one, in a bill providing for a territorial government, 
I shall know how to reconcile my duty to the Legis- 
lature with my duty to m self 

a trust I ean no longer fulfill 


j 
i 


» by surrendering | 


PRES!DENT’S MESSAGE—CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. A. SEDDON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
Iw rae Hovse*or Representatives, 
January 23, 1850. 

The President’s Communication, in reply to the Resojution || 
of Mr. Venasue, calling for information in relation to Cali- | 
fornia and New Mexico, being under consideration— 

Mr. SEDDON said: 

Me. Speaker: The action taken, and the 
course of policy recommended by the Executive 
to be pursued in reference to California and the || 
Territories lately acquired from Mexico, as de- || 
veloped by the message and Gocuments now on 

our table, are to my mind so strange, start: | 
ing, and dangerous, as to demand at the very || 
first opportunity, even on the motion to print, ex- || 
amination and exposure. I should have been bet- | 
ter pleased if this duty had been undertaken by | 
some member of more weight and reputation, who || 
might have commanded in larger measure the | 
attention and confidence of the House and the | 
country; but since none such seem to have directed | 
their special attention to this matter, and to be now | 
prepared to expose the character and tendencies | 
of that message, [, sir, humble as | am, feel imper- || 
atively bound to make the attempt, and to invoke | 
the most. serious attention of the House and the | 
country to them. | 

For a clear perception of the action and policy | 
of the Executive towards California and our other | 
acquisitions, and of their tendencies, it is neces- || 
sary to advert to and ascertain the condition of | 
those Territories, and especially California, at the | 
close of the war with Mexico—the relations ex- | 
isting then between them and the United States— 
and the obligations resulting. For brevity, I shall } 
for the present refer to California only, though the || 
same observations will apply with equal propriety i 
to all our other acquisitions, not belonging to Texas. | 

During the war, California had been suljjugated | 
by the prowess of the American arms, and was | 
held, after all resistance had been quelied, in tran- | 
quillny under military domination. By erety | 


| 
{ 


} 
j 
j 
i 


of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which restored peace, Ca 
ifornis was ceded by Mexico in absolute sover- 
eignty to the United States, in part for the con- | 
sideration of a large sum of money, $18 ,400,000— || 
much the greater portion of which is yet to be 
id. By those means, California became a Ter- 
ritory of the United States. The Constitution of 
the United States, as far as applicable, extended | 
over it, and became “ the supreme law of the land.’’ 
The sovereignty over it was ceded to, and vested 
in the sovereign States of this Confederacy—the 
United States. in them was vested the eminent || 
domain, the ultimate i ip of the whole. 
Whatever of legislative power could be exercised 
over territory of the United States, in conformity 
to our Constitution, the rights of the States, and 
the principles of our institutions, appertained to, 
and was vested in the Congress of the United 
States over it. The relations of the Executive of the 
United States, his rights and his duties in respect 
to this territory, were established and existed un- || 
der and by virwe of the Constitution of the Uni- |! 


| clear. 
| the action of the legislative power, he was bound 


able acticn of the 
do, the action a 


tions.of the 


ernment continued from necessity and to avoid 
anarchy, based upon the presumed acquiescence 
as well of the superior legislative body as of the 
people over whom it operated; but in subordina- 
tion, of course, to the Constitution of the United 
States, which had become the supreme law, and 
to the paramount rights and obligations resulting 
from the new relations of California as a territory 


‘| of the United Siates. The rights and duties of the 


President of the United States, in reference to that 
government and the territory, were simple and 
They were exclusively executive. Until 


to maintain that de facto government, to see to the 


| due execution of its laws, in subordination of 
| course to the Constitution, and to preserve peace 
| and good order. | 
|| executive power granted is vested in the President | 
|| of the United States. Of course, then, the goversior 
| of the de facto government was his subordinate, 
|| exercising his powers, responsible to his authority 
‘| and instfuctions, and removable at his will. No || 
|| greater powers or rights were or could be veated 


Under- our Constitution, all the 


| in or exercised by him than by the President 
| under the Constitution; and his acts, not. dis- 
| avowed, but’ either directed, assented to, or ap- | 
proved, were the acts of the President. 
| more than the President, the subordinate no more 


than the superior, could rightfully claim or exer- 
cise either judicial or legislative functions. 
Such, | s@bmit with confidence, defined with ac- 


cneer and precision, were the new relations es: || 


tablished by the treaty of peace with California, 
the rights and duties of the United States and the 
coérdinate departments of its government in ref- 


erence to that territory and its existing govern- | 


ment. Weare now prepared for the all-important 
inquiry, to which | invoke earnestly the grave at- 
tention of the House and the country: how far 


the action and policy of the past and present || 


Administrations conform to them? 
It is intimated, rather than directly expressed 


in the message on your table, that the course and- 


policy of both Administrations in this respect have 
been similar—in effect the same; that of the pres- 
ent Administration being only in pursuance and 


,, further development of the line of policy adopted 
| and commenced by the last. 


This does not ap- 
pear to me to be just or true, and | feel bound so 


to declare. If I know myself, Mr. Speaker, I can || 
aolenthly aver that in the view I take of this whole || 


subject, and in the animadversions which a sense 
of duty constrains me to submit on the course and 
policy of the present Administration, | am influ- 
enced by no feelings or considerations of party—I 
have no animosities against the present Adminis- 
tration to gratify; as my best friends know, no 
feeling of bitterness or hostility, but, on the con- 
trary, sincere respect and kind feeling towards the 
President. At this time particularly, God knows, 
I would allay, not arouse, party acerbities; and 
in the South particularly, would obliterate all dis- 
tinctions between Whigs and Democrats, and band 
all in cordial union and harmonious coéperation in 
steadfast maintenance of our sectional rights, and 
stern resistance of the wrong and insult menaced 
us. In my view, Mr. Speaker, the subjects of my 
examination soar far above party. They ought to 
be investigated in the highest spiritof wisdom and 
patriotism we cancommand. They involve thegra- 
vest constitutional inquiries, and directly affect the 
most essential rights and institutions of the South. 
Although a friend and supporter of the late Ad- 
ministration, | do not, on that account, make the 
distinction | have done between its action and 
that of the present Administration. Did | believe 
them similar, or the same, | would no more hesi- 
tate to condemn then than now—no more than | 
hesitated decidedly to reprobate the unwarrant- 
te President in affixing hia sig- 
n bill. Believing, as | sincerely 
policy of the present Executive, 
in relation to California, to involve grave viola- 
Constitution, gross 


nature to the Or 


He no} 


it it, Co prevent the weight, influence and ay. 
thority of the late Administration from bei 
adduced to aid as a precedent in sustaining and 
establishing an action and policy so unconstity. 
tional, so wrong, and so hostile to the cause of 
on 1 ; 
ar as appears from the message and cor 
spondence pabhehad in the papers, and which | 
have been able to see, the sole pretext in reali: 
existing for the assumption that the action of 
the present Administration is in pursuance and, 
development of the policy of the last, is, that the 


| Governor of the de facto government was the 


|, same individual under both Administrations, be. 





'| agent selected to go to Califrrnia. 


ing appointed by the former and continued by the 
present Executive. This certainly does not suf. 
fice. He was, at all times, during the present 
Administration, subject to its authority and in. 
_ structions, and removable by it. We must look 
| to the acts of the two Administrations, and the 


|| written authority given to its agents by them. 


That of the past Administration was in strict 
conformity to all the principles which I have care. 
| fully stated as applicable and obligatory. My 

brief hour will not allow me to read the able letter 
of Mr. Buchanan, conveying the views and giving 
the instructions of the late Administration to its 
I can only ask 
| attentive consideration to i:. In it, it is distinetly 
| recognized that Caflifornia had become a territory 
of the United States ; isat the sovereignty over it 





' had been ceded to, and was vested in the sover- 
| eign States of this Confederacy—tne United States; 
that the Constitution of the United States, as far 
as applicable, extended over it as the supreme law; 
that such legislative power as, conformably to the 
| Constitution and our institutions, could be legit- 
mately exercised, was vested in, and could be 
/employed only by the Congress of ‘the United 
States; that, until the intervention of such legis- 
lative power, the de facto government existed, and 
_ would continue; that the powers of the President 
were purely executive, and confined to the main- 
| tenance of that government, the execution of the 
| laws, and the preservation of peace and good 
order, With equal address and ability, Mr. 
| Buchanan presents to the people of California the 
privileges they may expect to derive from becom- 
ing annexed to this great and free Confederacy, 
and the brilliant prospects which may be opened 
to them by hereafter becoming States and mem- 
_ bers of so glorious a Union. "He enlarges on the 
advantages they may ex to derive from the in- 
| troduction of our admirable Jand system, the rapid 
_growth and development. which awaited them 
| under our fostering care and free institutions. He 
explains to them, too, some of the causes which 
had prevented Congress from extending jts legis- 
lative action to them; expresses the hope, that at 
the next session such causes will not r im- 
pede;' and engages, as the Executive was clearly 
‘entitled, to make to Co an earnest recom- 
mendation of early and efficient legislation for the 
Territory. In brief, he uses many arguments lo 
reconcile the people of California to their new re- 
lations, to the omission of ress to legislate, 
and to satisfy them with the existing state of things. 
oe no less care does he avoid any ope to 
people to take independent action for the adop- 
tion of other forms of t or other insti- 
tutions. He neither assumes, nor invites them (o 
assume, ive or judicial functions; but urges 
them to await the action of Congress, 
so Hey only legitimate authority to effect | 
e He gives no opinion as to the operatio 
Mexican laws over relations of persons, ‘Ur 
ther than to say: all existing laws are in subordi- 
nation to the Constitution, as the law; but 
Seeemenniaes pobiace all thi « 
t isti ~ In 18, 
submit, there masa to ananenty nothing ‘0 
condemn. Would that the action of the present 
Administration had been thesame. 1 have 
been the first to approve. 
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a . . . 
After the example of the former elon j 
nt likewise sent outa special agent 
Hoe. Thomas Butler — to California. In a) 
jeter from the Secretary of State, Ms. Clayton, to | 
him, we have his instructions as far as given in| 
writing; and in the special message on your table, | 
we have the explanation of the President as to his | 
motives and pur 
and results which have followed from his sugges- 
tions. From these authentic sources, I learn the | 
action and policy of the President, which I con- | 
demn. The gentleman from Texas (Mr. ne 
on yesterday called attention emphatically to t 
significant intimation in the letter to Mr. King, that 
he was familiar with the views and sentiments of 
the President, and could suggest measures best 
calculated to give them effect. He inferred that 
the most material instructions might have been 
given orally, and that we were to look to the ac- 
tion in California subsequent to the arrival of Mr. 
King, to interpret them. The intimation of the 
letter certainly was indiscreet, for it placed the 
President very much at the mercy of the agent, 
and confided to hia mere discretion the’ representa- 


tion of any views and wishes not inconsistent with |, 


his written instruction, as those of the President. I 





} 





| ley, distinctly recognizing and approving his proc- | 


| forming a constitution and asking admission into the Union || “* to suggest the a 


necessary intelligence, and, on her arrival with information | institutions, and accust 


| Riley issued a proclamation for the election of the neces- || ¢eference tothe Executive w 


poses, and an avowal of the action 1 Every ates will be us 


that no other than a revenue law had br en passed, General 
my executive ond judicial officers under the existing laws, | 


Ho. or Reps. 





to yield implicit 
‘ are reflected on, is 
it not apparent of what controllmg weight and dan- 


at the same time, the election of dele- | gerous tendency must have been this unqualified 


oe to a conven to form a State constitution. Mr. 
g arrived at the time these proclumations were about being 
issued, and it wus matter 4 porches om oe meng be the Gor- 
approved of the lutter mesure. 
to give the people of California 
an opportunity of expressing their wishes ou this point, and 
of bringing the matters to a happy conclusion.’ 
Also, a brief extract from a subsequent dispatch 
of the p¥esent Secretary of War to Governor Ri- 


lamation, and the steps taken by him to effect an 
organization of a State government: 
War DerarTMENT, -fugust 24, 1845. 
EXTRACT.] 
In view of the exercise of the most important political 
tight which appertains to the people of California—that of 


| opinion of the President? Itecast his whole weight 
|| against the rights of the slaveholder, and effectually 
| settled, during the existence of the de facte govern- 
|| ment, this purely pa controversy, against us 
|| and our cause.* | shall have occasion to refer to 
|| the effect of thisagain. For the present, I pass on. 
|| I come, now, Mr. Speaker, to the main feature 
|| of unconstitutional usurpation in the action of the 
Executive. It is clear that the Administration de- 
|| sired, and expresaed to the people of Celifornia the 
|| desire, that they should proceed to form a State con- 
stitution, and establish a State government, pre- 
|| paratory to asking admission into the Union. It 
| authorized its agent, fully informed of its views, 
doption of measures best calculated te 





' 


i 


| of these States—this Departinent has watched with great | ive them effect.”” The Executive did t j 
| care and solicitude the steps already taken to effect these 5° Be —e i 


do not, however, consider it either liberal or just to | 


suppose, that instructions variant from, or in mate- 
rial addition to, those given in writing were im- 
parted orally to Mr. King, Speen as the Presi- 
dent, by omitting to state such in reply to the call 
of the ef 


ouse, impliedly repels the presumption. | 
We should take the letter and the message as the | 


only authentic exposition of the instruction and | 


action of the President. I confine myself to them, 
and indulge no suspicions. 


Imust ask particular attention to them. Yet, to | 


avoid the possibility of injustice, | quote several 
passages, which [ intend mainly to refer to. 
In the letter to Mr. King, Mr. Clayton says: 


« You have been selected by the President to convey to | 
them these assurances ; and especially the assurance of his | 


firm deterinination, so fur as his constitutional power ex- 
tends, to omit nothing that may tend to promote and secure 
their peace and happiness. You are fully 


of the | 
President’s views, and can with propriety suggest to the fa 


of California the adoption of measures culculated 
effect. ‘These measures must, of course, originate 
solely with themselves. Assure them of the sincere desire of 
the Executive of the United States, to protect and defend them 
in the formation of any government, republican in its charac- 
ter, hereafter to be submitted to Congress, which shall be 
the result of their own deliberate choice ; but let it be at the 
same time distinetly understood by them that the plan of 
such agovernment must originate with themselves, and with- 
out the interference of the Executive. 
“The laws of California and New Mexico, as they existed 


at the conelusion of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, regu- | 


lating the relations of the inhabitants with each other, will 
necessarily remain in foree in the Territories. Their rela- 
tions with the former government have been dissolved, and 
new relations created between them and the Government of 
the United States ; dut existing laws, regulating the reia- 
tions of the with each other, will contimue until others, 
lawfutly enacted, shail supersede them. Our naval and mili- 
lary counmanders on these stations will be fully instructed to 
codperate with the friends of order and good government, so 
far as their coSperation can be useful and proper.” 


The President in his message in avowing his | Secretary of State. 


action, says: 


s, 
State; but { did not anticipate, suggest, or authorize the 
establishment of any such government without the assent of 
» nor did I aw any Government agent or offi- 
cer to interfere with or exercise any influence or control 
over the election of delegates, or over any convention, in 
making or modifying their domestic institutions, or any of 


quvana atten ey eae by the people of Cali- 
res ic’ , 
fornia must originate Eeeng wth themselves ; that while the 
Executive of the United States was desirous to protect them 
con ne a any erremenens, eapeane in its ehar- 
acter, to be at proper time su to Congress 
it was to be distinctly that the yea ft wala 
eerie ae a 
: ate choice, inate with themselves, without 
the ipterference of the Executive.” 


Tadd a from the despatch of the com- 
mander ofthe Petite station, to eed that while 
General Riley, as » was contemplating 
similar movements, Mr. King arrived before they 
had been acted on, in time to have arrested them, 
and that it was matter of congratulation that the 
_ ion had approved of them by anticipa- 


3 
“The steamer Edith has been sent to Mazatlan for the 


| 
| 
} 


objects. 


Regarding your proclamation of the 3d June last as 


a notice intended in part to render popular action uniform | 


in respect to the desired organization into a more perfect 
propositions had been accepted with great cheerfulness and 


ish and unpatriotic motives prevailed. 
* * * * 7 7. * 


GEO. W. CRAWFORD, Secretary of War. 

Brevet Brig. Gen. Ritey, Monterey, California. 

I have italicised a few sentences to attract more 
particular attention to them. In other respects, 
ay are transcripts strictly. 

hey exhibit, as I contend, Mr. Speaker, uncon- 


| stitutional action and gross usurpation, on the part 


of the Executive, of both judicial and legislative 


: ‘| powers. Unless I greatly err in construction, the 
[ cannot read these documents in full, though | 


evidence of the former will be found in the second 
paragraph of the first extract from the letter to 
Mr. King, and in a matter most seriously to pre- 
judice the just rights of the South. It is well 

nown to the country that one of the gravest mat- 





ters in controversy between the North and the 
South, in relation to our new acquisitions, is, how 












persons, continued and availed to preclude the re- 


ation of master and slave, after they became terri- 


tories of the United States; and whether the | 


Constitution of the United States, and the new 
relations subsisting between euch territories and 
this Confederacy, composed in half of slaveholding 
States, did not override and abrogate all Mexican 
laws abolishing or interfering with ti relation. 
The South has always so contended, and deemed 
the matter of the highest moment. Her most emi- 
nent statesmen and jurists have sustained and justi- 
fied the opinion. This very matter constituted the 
subject of the memorable compromise, known by 
the name of the author of these very instructions, 
which was devised for the sole purpose of testing 


this question before the highest judicature of the 
land, and after receiving the sanction of the Senate, 
was, from peculiar causes, defeated in this House. 
The nature and import of this question must have || transcended its simple executive functions. 


government, it is seen, with great satisfaction, that your | 


alacrity, except in few instances, where it is supposed self- | 


\ tolerate or connive at the action of the people. ft 
invited and recommended it. Through ns subordi- 
|| nate, the Governor, it determined the time of acting 
—of election in effect—the qualifications of electors, 
and all the necessary details for the assembling of 
|| the convention. It is true, the President mani- 
|| fests solicitade, that the people, when thus assem- 
|| bled in convention, should be entirely free in the 
|, formation of the plan of their new government, in 
|| the adoption of their constitution, and the estab- 
|| liahment of their domestic instiiutions. He like- 
| wise has all the time reference to their intended 
|; prayer for admission into the Union, and to the ne- 
| cessity of the supposed assent of Congress thereto. 
| With strange inconsistency and confusion of ideas, 
| the Administration seems to think itself entirely 
|| innocent and exempt from all charge of Executive 
| interference, provided only it left the convention 
| free in action, notwithstanding it directly incited 
| and recommended all the preliminary movements, 
|| determined upon qualifications, and all other the 
| most important details, It did not interfere when 
| it directly invited subversion of the existing de 


| 
} 


far the Mexican laws regulating the relations of || facto gaceroment !—the formation of a wholly new 


| and different government, and the adoption of a 
| constitution, a permanent organic law! It seems 
| to consider, too, that, as the assent of Congress is 
|, necessary, and to be applied for previous to admis- 
| sion, ite knowledge, assent, or approval, may be 
| dispensed with as to all preliminary proceeaings 
|| of whatever character, and however vital. There 
| are a strange perversity and unsoundness of view 
| in all this. 

The mere invitation or recommendation of action 
|| to the people, and his subsequent connivance at ell 
| the ulterior movements, may seem to the superfi- 
cial observer a very small matter, The first false 
step here, aa in morals, entails a succession—evils 
| perhaps not dreamt of. A very small seed ap- 
| parently, it has been prolific. lt has grown, and 
| branched, and ripened, until numberless mischiets 

are its fruits, The Administration has whotly 
It has 





been fresh in mind, and fully understood by the || incited and aided to overthrow the de facto govern- 


question to determine whether the laws o 


ernment in California. 


It was emphatically a ii icial 
f eee 

lating the relations of persons, continued an 
pai | in California, at belonged, until the 
islation of Congress afforded appeal to the Su- | 
e Court, appropriately and exclusively to the | 
Judiciary (such as it might be) of the de facto gov- | 
Yet this whole question 
is summarily determined by the fiat of the Ex- 
ecutive, “that the existing laws regulating the 


| ment, it was bound to maintain, and to supersede 
| all laws it was bound to enforce. It has trenched 
| upon and assumed high legislative powers, the 


| 











* To ifustrate the tendencies of this message, and the 
manuer in which they are viewed by the Free Suil >up- 
porters of the Administration, | subjoin two extracts from 
the New York Tribune, one of the ablest as well a» the 
most extensively circulated journals of the North. In ref 
erence to the recommendations of the messaue, il says: 

“ We are resigned to see the Wilmot proviso asain and 


relations of the people with each other will continue, |< 'riveicce preserved trom the prliution of slavery. It the 
wntil others, lawfully enacted, shall supersede them.”” | ¢ subst . and saan shadow. If Gem. Taylor 
There is not sho oligheog reference to the possible ceometoe ialiataen of hie wame and statine ip favor af the 


effect of the Constitution as the supreme law, 
or of the rights vested in the States of the Confed- 
eracy, of which the institutions of one half were 
directly affected, in modifying or overruling their 


‘ adimiasion of the State of California with her 

‘ tution, and the 

‘of Texas to 

‘ side, no matter what he may teel constrained to “—> 
e 


esent Consti- 
tion of New Mexico against the efforts 
and ensluve her, he ix practically on the 


Bon ary nt eyo nah RES Lae ented on 
ous 

the Pp — ioe pens aeny may be invoked | iwyy cxcialme: iain a: adr 

in aid of the friends of orderand good government; | , “Enough said?) Tha ; 

That is, it is fairly to be presumed, as thus under- Lines net winger, bat which the f dlaweerecy nnd thits Dick 


stood and prescribed 


by the Executive. 
the imperfect nature of t 


When 
he judicature of the de 
Jacto government ‘s considered, and the character 
and limited knowledge of the alcades and judges 
(many of them Mexicans unacquainted with our 


‘iusons would not consent to; wherefore they would not 

‘ let California be organized at all. Jt is plain, unequivocal 

| * law, bat the Calhouns and Qui 
re 





tmans do not the lers stoutly 


e it, and insist that the Federal Constitution ear- 
‘ ries slavery, or the right to introduce and maintain siavery, 
‘ jmto every acre of territory acquired by the Uuion.”’ 


‘favor of non-intervention and against the poviso. 
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exclisive functions ofgCongress, its codrdinate de- | plies option, and requires freedom from territorial 


partment ander the “Constitution. 


clearly » matter of delicate légistative discretion | 
than to determine the proper time and mode of | 
establishing first a Territorial Government, and | 


subsequently the more advanced state of develop- 
ment and maturity which would justify the evec- 
tion of a Territory into a State! 
function of legisiative power than to determine the 
people who shall form a separate political commu- 
nity, the portion of that people who shall enjoy the 
rights of citizenship, the qualifications of the elec- 


tive franchise, and the circumstances under which | 
What a more solemn occa- | 
sion for the exercise of legislative deliberation than | 
to determine on the propriety of calling a hetero- | 


it shall be exercised! 


geneous people to assemble in convention for a 


What a graver || 


|| compact—the assent of the States as parties. This 
|| exactly constituted the great vantage ground of. 


| 





radical change of government, and the establish- | 
ment of organic law that may be perpetual! | 
Even the details for the assembling of such a body | 


are they not all clearly for | 


islative regulation? | 


Yet the determination of all these grave matters, | 


the assumption of all these high powers have been 
taken on itself by the present Administration, and 
are directly involved in its action. 

._Even more, sir. If this action of the Executive 
be tolerated or sustained, it involves the devesting 
and stripping the States of this Confederacy with- 
out their concurrence, it may be against their will, 


|| accept. 


| Territory of the Union, but an independent State || 


| 


| coerced into this Union, 
i 


What more | subordination, and independence of action. A State 


that is free to come in is likewise at liberty tostay | 
out. The privileges of the Union must be the | 
inducement to admission. A State cannot be 
That would be utterly at 
war with the whole character of our system, and 
would destroy the very basis of the const'*utional 


| Missouri on her memorable application for admis- 


| gion. 


Under the authority, and with the assent of 
Congress, the people of a previously-constituted | 
Territory had met in convention, adopted a con- | 
stitution, and formed a State. If Congress re- | 
fused to admit her, she would no longer be a | 


out of it. If Congress imposed conditions,.as | 
was at one time designed, which her people were 
resolved not to receive, she was free to refuse | 


them, and to prefer independence out of the Union || 
Congress was con- || 


to entrance on such terms. 


| strained to elect between her total loss and separate 


sovereignty, and her admission on terms she would | 
Rightfully Congress could do no more, 


|| It could not remand her into a territorial condition, 
| for it had given assent to, and authorized the | 


|| formation of, a State government. . 
We are now prepared to appreciate the results || 


of their entire sovereignty and rights of eminent || 
domain over this whole Territory of California. | 
They are all transferred and vested in this new | 


State of California, which, with enormous propor- 
tions, has sprung into vigorous existence under the 
dexterous accouchement of Executive skill—and 
this, too, while yet those very States are saddled 
with the necessity of paying many millions for the 
rights thus summarily devested. 

This action of the Executive, unless annulled, 
not only has involved the exercise of the high legis- 
lative powers I have referred to, but likewise the 
abrogation of them in Congress, and its utter in- 
ability rightfully to exercise them in respect to Cali- 
fornia. Ita action -has been entirely anticipated 
aod frustrated. Congress cannot exercise such 
powers as, in subordination to the Constitution, 
the principles of our institutions, and the rights of 
the States, it unquestionably had. It cannot pro- 
= a territorial government; it cannot prescribe 

ndaries, carve out new territorial communities; 
it cannot watch over—rear, under its supervision, 
infent communities into maturity—prescribe the 
character of their citizens, determine the period of 
their adequate development and preparation for 
the high privilege of sovereign States—nay, can- 
not even (except with the consent of the State of 
California) assert the rights of these United States 
to the proprietorship of the public lands therein, 
and make needful rules and regulations for their 
disposition, as directly prescribed on Congress by 
the Constitutian, 

Sir, the entire relation of California to the Uni- 
ted States hag been changed. It is no longer a 


with all sovereign attributes, and demanding ad- 
misxton, as an equal, into this noble confederacy 
of sovereignties. Under the sole tutelage of the 
Executive, upon his mere invitation, and by his 
connivance, the sovereignty of the United States 
has been abrogated, territorial dependence re- 


sovereignty assumed, Is not this so? Has not 
California at this time a constitution and laws, an 
Executive, Legislature, and Judiciary—all the 
machinery, the powers, and the ettributes of a 
separate sovereign State? Has she not already 
exercised the highest functions of a State? She 
has sent forward her prayer for admission as a 


| 


State, and we daily expect her knock at our door. | 


She has elected members of Congress—nay, Sena- 
tors. Cana hy a Senators, or be admitted 
to this Union? The Constitution says States, States 
only. But, as has been justly remarked, * if the 
* Conatitution were silent, he would be ignorant in- 
‘deed of the character of our political system who did 
* not see that States—sovereign, independent com- 
* munities—and not Territories, can only be admit- 
‘ted. Ours is a Union of States—a Federal Repub- 
. 2 Each State comes into a noble fraternity of 
equal sovereignties, in ev respect a ual, 
She pledges to the t cctationtiongs oeapeas a 
faith which should be ever sacred. Such act im- 


| inviting California to the formation of a State || 
| government, with a view to admission. 





| 
' 
| 
' 
' 
; 


| 


| liable to be at its pleasure remodeled or annulled, 
| it finds a State, with all the features and attributes 


| is ee by it involved in the 


| assumed sovereignty, to annul its constitution 
| and strip all its functionaries of their high powers, | 


of the unconstitutional action of the Executive, in | 


In what 
a different position for legislation is Congress 


| placed, when, instead of a territory, in confessed | 


subordination, under a mere de facto government, 


of sovereignty, applying for admission. It wasa 
capital blunder, to say the least of it, in the Ad- 
ministration to suppose, that because admission 
was referred to the future assent of Congress, all 
the previous action which it invited and encour- 
aged would be justified and innocuous. Congress 


rassment an 
lature are in a strait between the admission of | 
California, just as she is, a State, with all her great 
proportions, and thereby impliedly giving our as- 
sent and ratification to the gross violations of the 
Constitution and usurpations of power which have 
marked the, whole action of the Executive and peo- 
ple there; or to annul the whole proceeding, and 
remand California again to her rightful position of | 
territorial subordination. To undo a thing done | 


difficulty. We of the Federal Legis- | 


| 


is always difficult, and widely different from permit- | | 


ting itto be done. To dethrone California from its 





_ to set aside the whole unconstitutional usurpation 


and revolutionary proceedings, and restore her to 


| her rightful position of dependence, are very grave 


} acts. 


She may refuse to submit, and there willbe 


' imminent danger of collision and defiance, result- 
Territory of the United States, but a State clothed || 


ing in war or perpetual separation. Should we 
even attempt to correct some of the most glaring 
evils of her action—such, for instance, as her ex- 
travagant pretensions to limits—by imposing con- 
ditions on her admission, we thereby recognize 
and treat with her as a State. We impliedly rati- 


: vy the usurpations and unconstitutional action of 
nounced, and the attitude of independence anid |! t 


e Executive, and legalize the unwarrantable 


revolutionary proceedings of her people. Once 
thus recognized, she may refuse acceptance of 


' 


| your conditions, withdraw her application for ad- 


mission, and stand alone an independent State, the 
greatest on the Pacific coast. In. that contin- 
ency, having given ascent to her position as a 
tate, we could not rightfully coerce her into the 
Union, or to subjection. 

Embarrassing and difficult as is the position in 
which the unauthorized action of the Executive 
has placed us, our duty, Mr. Speaker, seems to 
me plain. We ought at once to remand California 
to her rightful position of territorial dependence. We 
ought to annul or greatly modify the unconstitu- 
tional and revolutionary proceedings which her 
people have taken under the invitation and: en- 
couragement of the Executive. As Representa- 


tives of the States of this Confederacy, we can 


"never tolerate, without their previous consent, the 
| divesting of the sovereignty and rights of eminent 
|| domain ceded to and-vested in them. As a cobr- 
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| dinate department of this Government, Congres, 
n 
should never suffer or sanction the engrosemen 
_ by the Executive, and the abnegation to itse|f of 
the high legislative functions which, in subording. 
tion to the Constitution and the rights of th. 
States, pertained exclusively to it over this Terr. 
tory of the Union. It can never endure that the 
delicate and all-important discretion of determinjn, 
when the people of a Territory have passed a oa 
paratory pupilage, and attained a growth and ma. 
turity befitting a sovereign State and a member of 
this re who shall constitute such peo. 
ple and enjoy the elective franchise in the prime 
measure of devising and establishing their organic 
law; within what limits they shal) act and be cop. 
| fined; and, in brief, of deciding all the importan, 
preliminaries to the call and assembling of a con. 
| vention to form a constitution and adopt a State 
| government,—should be assumed and exercised 
_ the Executive alone. We are under the highest 
obligations to rebuke and condemn the unwarrant. 
able dereliction of the Executive in the disciarge 
| of his executive duties; in inviting and conniving 
| at the subvérsion of the existing de facto govern. 
| ment he was bound to maintain, in the substity. 
tion and relinquishment to another radically dif. 
| ferent, of all its functions and powers. The 
| highest necessity would hardly have justified such 
action. Such, 1 submit, there certainly was not. 
| What the President himself says in relation to 
|New Mexico at-this time, would, I insist, have 
| applied with equal force to California under its d& 





facto government. He says: 


“The people of this Territory (New Mexico) enjoy the 
benefit and protection of their municipal laws, originally de. 
rived from Mexico, and havea military force stationed there 
to protect them from the Indians. Jt is undoubtedly true 
that the property, lives, liberties, and religion of the people of 

| New Mexico, axe better protected than they ever were before 
| the treaty of cession.” 4 

Inconveniences, doubtless, were experienced 
from the imperfect nature and undefined powers 

| of the de facto government; but the correction of 


: 


pp | them belonged exclusively to Congress. 
ravest embar- || 


What makes the action of the Executive in this 


|| matter the more extraordinary and unjustifiable is, 


| that its invitation to and connivance at the estab- 
lishment of a State government, and of the steps 
taken for the admission of California as a State, 
were directly in the teeth of the recent action of 
Congress. By whatever unhappy divisions in- 
| fluenced, it was erp aes true, that at the last 
| session Congress had directly refused to authorize 
| such measures, or to admit California as a State. 
| A bill for the latter purpose, my colleague before 
me [Judge Bayxy] interrupts me to say, was in- 
troduced into this House, and did not receive a 
single vote! Now, is it to be endured, that whst 
Congress denies, the President shall practically 
grant?—when Congress determines a Territory 
not prepared for admission, the Executive shail 
denis it to be, and originate measures to induce 
and almost enforce such admission ? 

We are further bound, Mr. Speaker, to remand 
California, to rebuke a bad, very bad, . precedent, 
and a most unwarrantable assumption both of 
powers and extent of limits by her people. Their 
proceedings have been, in my opinion, revolution- 
ary and disorganizing, of dangerous aeeerey as 
well as practically mischievobs, 1 wish, sir, [ had 
time to enter here into a full exposition of this point, 
for upon it, in our country, the most vague and 
erroneous opinions are but too prevalent. It would, 
however, consume my entire hour. -J can only 
glance at it. 1 hold an existing government, even 
a de facto one, can only legitimately be subverted 
and substituted by another through the interven- 
tion or on the invitation of the legislative power. A 
convention of the people, to establish organic law, 
can only, con y to the principles of civil 
government, be summoned by law. If otherwise, it 
is revolutionary and minctgonieiog, and may if 
necessary be the strong hand. 
Mark, I do not say it would be morally wrong. 
I recognize the right of revolution, and the cause 
of revolutionists is often that of honor and justice. 
But in auch action there can be no pretence of 
legality or regular constitutional ure, Sir, 
the ee California, if oppressed, if even from 
the oo of Congress to exercise its authority 
over ,» 80 aggrieved and injured as to find 
their condition intolerable, might have been mor- 
ally justified in dissolving the bonds that united 
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existing government and setting up an inde- 
em State = itself. «But that, sir, aan have 
oe revolution—an appeal to the tribunal of the 
world and to the God of Battles. Such was not 
their state, nor was such their contemplation. 
Yet, sir, of that character has been their action. 
Their convention was summoned, was regulated 
by no legisiation. Who constituted the people to 
assemble, and within what limits they resided and 
were to exercise jurisdiction, were not ascertained 
or defined by law. The right of sovereignty in- 
herent in the people, of which we hear so much, 
can only pertain to a previously existing, an or- 
ganized oF recognized political community; nor 
io unconnected masses, casual sojourners, to 
hordes of roaming, unsettled adventurers and 
old seekers. 

| mean, Mr. Speaker, no disrespect or dispar- 
agement of the population of California. I have 
among them a few friends, to whom, in their far- 
off wanderings, my sympathies strongly cling, and 
whose qualities of heart and head command my 
esteem and admiration. There is, too, a propor- 
tion in that population of American citizens, trained 


and self-government, and to their example and 
influence is doubtless to be ascribed the preva- 
lence of good order and the very curious observ- 
ance of forms and practices common under the 
legitmate workings of our system, in the midst of 
the radical illegality and essentially revolutionary 
proceedings which have marked the recent course 
of the people. But it is not to be denied that the 
population of California is of the most heteroge- 
neous composition—Mexicans, Indians, Chinese, 


the nations of the earth—of every language, com- 
plexion, and race. A very large proportion of 
them are mere sojourners, adventurers, and way- 
farers, roaming over a wild, uninhabited expanse 
in quest of treasure with which to return to their 
countries and their homés. The great majority 
have no ties to the country, no families nor settle- 
ments, and are literally tenants by sufferance, if 
not trespassers on the domain of the United States, 
The right of such a population, without any pre- 
vious recognition and organization, into a eee 
political community, to sovereignty, and inherent 
power, over and without the authority of Con- 
gress to establish a State government, can surely 
not be gravely maintained by any. Yet that very 
people, of mere Executive invitation, have assumed 
and practically exercised such high prerogative 
and have attempted to stamp fundamental, organic 
law on thousands of ntiles of waste, uninhabited 
country. Sir, the limits these people assume, and 
which now constitutes this new State of Califor- 
nia, cover some nine degrees of latitude, running 
diagonally, too; embrace the whole Pacific coast 
of our new acquisitions, with all its vaiuable-har- 
bors, an extent as great as from New Brunswick 
to North Carolina, and include an expanse of 
wild, unsettled territory equal to some five or six 
States of our Union. And is all this to be usurped 
and held by some fifty or one hundred thousand 
people, without the previous authority of Con- 
gress or consent of the States, at the invitation 
and under the encouragement of the Executive 


‘alone? It is not to be tolerated, and at whatever 


hazards California ought to be remanded to terri- 
torial subordination. 

With its performances and their results, however 
Startling, the Administration seem well satisfied. 
The strangest feature of the message is the earnest 
recommendation to Congress to allow the Execu- 
lve a similar course of action and policy in refer- 
ence to all the residue of our vast acquisitions 
from Mexico, and to witness with acquiescence 
the repetition in indefinite series of such uncon- 
Stitutional usurpations and encroachments on its 
own pore and the rights of the States. It is 
gravely proposed that the whole of the vast ex- 
ee country, except California, acquired from 

exi®o, should be leftentirely to Executive action, 
to be settled—the people gathered into separate 


- Communities, grown up under the tutelage of 


the President until attain the growth and 
maturity befitting States of the Union—then at his 
discretion, and as often as he may deem expedi- 
ent, to be invited and encouraged to assemble in 
conventions—to form constitutions and orgamiclaw, 
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them as the people of a territory to us, in subvert- to fix limits, to assume all the attributes and func- 

State, ready for admission | 
without the action of Congress | 
regulation of a single law. Was there ever || 
| such a conception of statesmanship? To me it || 


or the 
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| in convention to establish itserganic law. At this 
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_ very time, too, the Administration or its agents 


seems like the crude fantasy of a crazed brain, || 


. 


cical as itis p 


infant communities the President would have on | 


his har@s, to be sure!—rare brawling and quar- 
reling, with now and then a very pretty fight, 
doubtless ! 
enough to cope with Texas right away; Deseret 
and California are already at loggerheads about 
limits; and as to the innumerable little communi- 


| ties that may be expected to. spring up amid the 
1€ 


Wy of the Rocky Mountains, and the oases of 
the Great Basin, they would succeed in their strug- 


| gles to the tenacity and fierceness of the grizzly 
Sir, frequent and wise legisla- | 


New Mexico would be ambitious | 


tion will be absolutely requisite for the due man- | 


agement and settlement of these distant Territo- 
ries, and you must have volumes of laws instead 


alati of none. 
under our institutions and prepared for freedom 


Besides, Mr. Speaker, how utterly inconsistent 
with all the wise limitations of our Constitution, 


| and the jealous vigilance of Executive power we 
| have been always enjoined to entertain, to allow 


such an accumulation of extraordinary powers in 
the hands of the Executive, and for such indefi- 
nite period of continuance, Sole supervisor, legis- 
lator, and executive of such vast and remote re- 
gions, in what would his position differ from that 


of a monarch governing by satraps or proconsuls, 
under the name of governors and bearers of dis- 
Otaheiteans, adventurers, and gold hunters from all || 


patches? A more pregnant fact, a more striking 


| illustration, to show the bitterness and intensity of 


the sectional issues that now distract the councils | 


of the country, and ‘merge all things else, could 
not be afforded, than the mere recommendation of 
such a scheme of policy in relation to the new 


Territories. And but for the vile anti-slavery agi- | 


tation, [ venture to assert, it would never for a 


_ moment receive advocacy or countenance on this 


floor. 


action and policy of the Executive without refer- 
ence in the main to this subject; but I should fail 
of my highest duty, if I did not expose and de- 
nounce their disastrous consequences to the Fights 
and honor of the South. In this respect they are 
most of all obnoxious to me. 
most insidious and dangerous; that they have 
already infligted great wrong, and that, carried out 
as recommended, they would filch from the States 
of the South all chance of participation in the new 
acquisitions, and effectually exclude all slave- 
holders with their property. 

By tirat action and policy, unless repudiated, we 
have been already excluded from the wide ex- 
panse of California and the whole Pacific coast. 


rather than the grave recommendation of reflec. | 
tion anc'wisdom. Sir, the proposition is as far- | 
sterous: a troublesome family of || 


| effect of t 


knew—for it was openly urged in the California pa- 
pers—that in forming their constitution, the people 
would be under the strongest moral suasion to ex- 
clude slavery, from the consideration that otherwise, 
in their intended application for admission, they 
would encounter the resolute hostility of the whole 
North. The result was of course as anticipated, and 
in the constitution was incorporated a clause prohi- 
biting slavery. Surely no proper time had been al- 
lowed for the immigration of citizens from the slave- 
holding States—no Opportunity had been afforded 
by legislation, for the appeal which the Conati- 
tution of the United States gives in certain cases 
to the Supreme Oourt, by which the operation and 

he Mexican laws might have been judi- 
cially determined. Such a decision, if hereafter at- 
tainable, would, though favorable to the South, be 


| of no possible avail now, that the constitution of 


the State prohibits slavery. All this wrought gross 
wrong and injustice to the southern States—the 
joint sovereigns of the whole Territory. Nor was 
it confined to a narrow space, or to the country 
actually settled or even roamed over; but the 
strange niedley of all kindreds and tongues and 
people, constituting the limited and motley popula- 
tion, were allowed to stamp hundreds of miles 
never trodden by the foot of the white man with 
an organic law which forever excluded the citizens 
of the southern States with their slave property. 
All this was done at the invitation and with the 
encouragement of the Executive. How idle for 
him now to soothe us by the assurance, that after 
California shall have been admitted, her people 
cannot be prevented from changing their constitu- 
tion at any time and establishing our domestic in- 
stitutions! What chance, when the property of 
the South is not admitted, and our citizens without 
it are practically, as we know, excluded from set- 
ting, to establish an interest or a feeling which 

one could induce sach change. It would be be- 
sotted folly to expect such result. 

Another ‘result of injustice and wrong to the 
South from this action of the Executive, was in 


|| precluding us from our legitimate influence in Con- 
Hithe?to I have, Mr. Speaker, considered the | 


I consider them | 


All sensible men know that, in relation to Califor- | 
nia, the agitation and threat of the Wilmot proviso | 


has been very nearly tantamount to its enforce- 
ment for our exclusion. Slaves are in the nature 
of capital, which is proverbially timid, and could 
not be carried in while there was the impending 
threat and danger of compulsory ‘abolition. The 
Administration, although not responsible for, knew 


this, and it should have operated at least to delay || 
Just when the determined stand of | 


their action. 
many of the southern States in assertion of their 
rights might have encouraged their citizens in re- 


gress in determining the time when the people of 
the Territory should be free to elect in regard to our 
institutions, and from the great power we wielded, 
by resisting all legislation for this Territory, to 
compel fair participation on our part, ora righteous 
adjustment of the whole question _In the Senate, 
the South is still povent, and even in this body we 
are not yet powerless. By delaying the périod for 
the formation of a State government in California, 


| all the chances of time were secured, and at least a 


probability afforded that our citizens might go in 
with their property in such numbers as to make 
our interest paramount. At so early a date after 
the acqusition, when the original Mexican and 
faba. = population constituted the majority of the 
pops ation, this could not reasonably be expected. 
ut the discovery of the wonderfu! mines and the 
consequent amazing enhancement of the value of 
labor in California, increased daily the likelihood 
that slaves would be needed and introduced in 
numbers sufficient to determine the choice of the 
| people as to their institutions. From realizing 
this strong probability, we are effectualiy pre- 
| cluded by the State constitution of California. 
Our power of coercing settlement, by resisting 
the establishment of civil government in California, 
is effectually cut off. That has been done in de- 
| spite of us through the action of the Executive. A 


liance on their protection to venture into the terri- || great means of compelling the attention of the 


tory with their slaves, the Administration thought || Union to our claims is thus lost to us. 


A most pe- 


proper to determine the matter against them by | tent lever for satisfactory adjustment, whieh at the 


usurpi 


the judicial function, and annowncing | past session of Congress moved so many to the 


positively that the Mexican laws regulating the | supportof Walker’s amendment, has been snatched 
relations of persons were in force and must be ex- | ve 
ecuted. This must have operated continued and || not a similar one.in the ability to refuse admission ? 
effectual exclusion. Then at a time, when both | By no means so satisfactory or effective a one, 


from ious causes and the avowed interpreta- 
tion of the Executive as to the operation of the 
Mexican laws—from the character of the —s 
population and the exclusion of southern men wit 





from our hands. It may be asked, have we 


|| because they enjoy a civil government, and by 


| their constitution we are just as effectually ex- 
cluded previous to as after admission. 


| In consequence of the action of the Executive, 


their property—it was certain the decision of the | ‘ 
people would be against the recognition of the do- | invoked against us—a snap judgment has been ta- 
meatic institutions of the South, the Executive, | 
without constitutional authority, in the face of the || even to the whole of the vast territory of Califor- 
direct refusal of Congress to do the same thi | 


invited the heterogeneous population to assemb 


the alleged choice of the people of California is 
ken, and now it is pleaded in bar. Our pretensions 


| mia are alleged to be debarred. In weighing con- 
| siderations for equitable adjustment or division 
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ihwean the North and the South, it may be insist- 


ed that the vast expanse of California is lost | 
ground, and no longer even a make-weight in the | 
scale. Such has been the wrong and ouster of the | 
South under this Executive usurpation. 

in full view and with fresh experience of these | 
disastrous results to the cause of the South, we 
are seriously urged, Mr. Speaker, in the message 
on your table, to endure u numbered repetitions of 
them. The same action und course of policy are 
recommended to be acquiesced in, with regard to 
all the other immense acquisitions from Mexico. | 
W hat.could be more insidious and fatal to the just | 
claims of the South? The same subtle process 
that, against the will of every State in the South, 
has practically precluded us from all participation in 
California, would as inevitably work our perpetual 
exclusion from all the other Territories, The 
Mexican laws are equally applicable to all the 
country, unsettled as well as settled, regulating 
the relations of persons. There is to be no Federal 
legislation, and no provision, consequently, even | 


for eppenls, to test before the Supreme Court the | 


effect of those laws for the abolition of slavery. 
Siaveholders and slaves are thus effectually to be 
kept out. By a population thus naturally hostile 
to our institutions, as fast as a petty nucleus of | 
emigrants or adventurers can be obtained, consti- 
tutions are to be formed, stamping on vast circuits | 
around the perpetual exclusion of organic law. | 
Thue are the rights of the slaveholding States to | 
fair participation in the vast acquisitions so large- 


ly won by their valor, and paid for by their treas- || 


ure, to be by stealth and indirection forever filched 
away. Sir, we should be as inevitably excluded, | 
as if under the prohibition of the most express | 


law, or fenced off by a cordon of bristling bayo- || 


nets. 


of the Wilmot proviso. hy, that is but excty | 
sion by law; vilhat differs it that we should be as | 
inevitably excluded without lav. This scheme of | 
policy is worse than the Wilmot proviso. That | 
ia, indeed, sheer robbery, but it is at least open and 
legalized with the forms of law. This effects the | 
sare foul wrong by indirection and cheatery, add- | 
ing insult to our understandings, and mockery of | 
our hopes. 
not struggling against a name, nor are we to be 
deluded by shadows. We are claiming a sub- 
stance and a reality. We demand fair participa- 
tion in our common acquisitions, or at least equal 
opportunity ofenjoying them. I know some think 
the nature of these countries and the necessities of | 
their clime and productions must exclude slavery. | 
So doe not l. In all new countries where labor is | 
dear, and domestic servants particularly are not to | 
be obtained, if law allows, the conveniences and | 
desires of men will, in my opinion, demand slaves. | 
In mining operations they would confessedly be | 
moat valuable; and at this very moment, did the | 
South enjoy het rights, her whole slave property | 
would already have felt the appreciation of a large | 
demand for emigration to California. Be this, 
however, ag it may, our honor and equality in this | 
Union will not allow the degradation of express 

ohibiuon, or practical exclusion from the privi- | 
of participation. 

The grounds on which this policy of the Exec- 
utive is commended to our favor, seem to me | 
wholly untenable. The main one, as | understand | 
it, is to allay the anti slavery agitation and prevent | 
eectional issues, With the present evident pur- | 
pose of the North to insist on the exclusion of sla- | 
very fromthe Territories, it is manifest this is only | 
to be effected with them by the conviction that. | 
their end will be as effectually attained by the poli- | 
ey recommended, as by the Wilmot Proviso; and | 
that affords but scant reason for our acquiescence 
int. Bat even at the North, it will only aggra- 
vate, not allay agitation, Were mere lust of polit- | 
ical power the sole motive of the North in seeking 
our exclusion, they know but too well the effect, 
in the absence of an express prohibition, of its 
threat, to exclude. They would on that account 
keep legislative action always impendi To the 
like conclusion would tend the fanatical and mere 
political motives that so largely induce this perni- 
cos agitation, Fanatics who, wiser than Christi- 
anity, conceive slavery dire sin, and 
who pander to popular passions for their 
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} issue, uniess final adjustment be previ 


Werof the South, Mr. Speaker, are || 


pa s, will never for years endure, even in re- 
gard to the Territories, the policy of inaction, sub- 
| Ue and certain as are its effects for our exclusion. 
| If they did, it would only be to cast themselves, in 
| the language of une of their fiery zealots, “ an iare- 
| sistible wave, with more violent lashings against 


|| the next salient point of slavery.’’ At the utmost, 


| the agitation could not be staved off beyond the 
_next Presidential election, in which the policy 
| to the Territories must be inevitably a, leadin, 
sly ef- 
| fected. 7 

| Rely on it, Mr. Speaker, this shirking, shuffling 
| policy will fail of its promised end. It leaves a 
_rankling thorn to maintain constant irritation and 
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aid [Jan. 23, 


Ho. or Reps, 


— on—his generous confidence abuse, 
e pretext of extending protection and encoy,. 
ment to a distant community cast mainly o» 
ecutive care has been used to induce wide de. 

| parture from his just line of duty, and serious ep. 
croachment on the codrdinate departments of {his 
Government. His desire to give peace to an aj. 
tated country, and to allay alarming sectional ani. 
mosities, have been made subservient to a Policy 

| of insidious disfranchisement and exclusion of the 
| people of the slaveholding States. Sir, it wou\q 
| be hard to have the wrong and insult of exclusion 
| from territories so largely won by its blood ang 
| treasure, inflicted on the South by the tyranny of 
|a northern majority. But far more grievous 


| 


_ excitement. Instead of healing the existing wound, || would it be, to have the same injury insidiously 


just responsibility of encountering the pernicious 

ree Soil doctrines, has involved it in unconstitu- 
| tional usurpations, plunged it into innumerable 
| embarrassments, and inficved on the South foul 
| wrong. And are these things to he cloaked under 


the specious plausibilities of respect for the people || 


of the Territories and non-intervention? Respect 

for the rights of the people in thousands of miles 
of vacant territory, aon in fact there are no people, 
is to justify the utter disregard of the rights of the 
people of half the States of this Union, the sole 
proprietors and sovereigns of the whole! Non- 
| Intervention with the supporters of this Adminis- 
tration was not wont to be advocated or defended. 
But let that pass. Properly understood, it could 
only contemplate that the citizens of all the States 


|| of the Union should be equally free to enter and 
To contentment under such wrongs, we of the || 
South wre to be soothed by the evasion, forsooth! | 


settle with their property on the common territo- 
| ries of the Union,—slaveholders and non-slave- 
holders. to be on precisely the same footing of 
' equality and right, and to be equally pedhostent by 
| the law and policy of the government; that proper 
| Territorial eee being ceased: rea- 
| sonable periods should be allowed for such set- 
| tlement, and then full and free opportunity of 
| electing and determining their domestic institutions, 
should be allowed to the pecple of each Territory. 
This was to be fair and equal, and by it all might 
haverbeen content to abide. But under this name 
of non-intervention, is it to be tolerated that there 
should be the most effectual intervention againgt 
the South ? that while slaveholders with their prop- 
erty had been kept out, and an adverse decision 
was inevitable, the people should be invited and 
encouraged to entabligh an organic law of per- 
petual exclusion and stamp it on vast regions of 
uninhabited space, and that such process is to be 
repeated as often as necessary for our perpetual 
disfranchisement? Sir, it is gross outrage on the 
South. The whole policy, its recommendations 
and defences, should be scorned and repudiated by 
wet slaveholding State. 

I have spoken on this subjéct, Mr. Speaker, 
strongly and warmly. With my feelings, I could 
do no less; but, | trust, without a trace of per- 
sonal bitterness towards the President. For Gen- 
eral Taylor, as-1 have said, I have respect and 
peas. I do not in fact hold him responsible 
or the action and policy developed in that mes- 
sage. He is, I believe, an honest, brave old sol- 
dier. His life has been passed in the field and the 

| camp. His training has been to arms and com- 
mand, not to deliberation and investigation in the 
chamber of council or the halls of legislation. It 
is no disparagement to his character or intellect to 
hold him not profound in national or constitutional 
law. He would be more than mortal man if he 
were. His Cabinet have been differently raised 
and exercised. They have been selected for their 
sup maturity of wisdem and fullness of ex- 
rience on such subjects. On them General 
aylor would naturally rely, and by their counsels 
be guided in all such matters. In justice and in 
truth, his Cabinet are responsible for the uncon- 
stitutional action, the usurpations and the insidi- 
ous tendencies of the policy disclosed by tha: mes- 
sage. Such responsibility before this House and 
the country | would fix upon them. The conse- 
quences of his action and an cone &F it re, 
were surely not appreciated by the President. 
much fear me, his unsuspecting honesty has been 





|| it keeps it open, a running sore. This matter has || perpetrated through the instrumental 
|| reached a crisis, and must be met with bold "and || ern President and a slaveholder. F 
|| decisive treatment. Timidity under such circum- || his sentiments, the associations of his life, forviq 
|| stances hag been the blunder as well as wrong |, it. 

| committed by the Administration. Evasion of the | 


ity of a south. 
His interests, 
| cannot, will not believe General Taylor 
| would knowingly do such wrong to his section, 
Thank God, we have no traitors at the South, 
Her sons “are true to the last moment Of breath” 
—true to her honor and her rights. 

There are yet time and opportunity for repare. 
tion and correction of the evils inflicted on the 
South by the action and policy of the Adminis. 
| tration. Heaven grant that General Taylor's 


| mind may be enlightened to their scope and effects! 
| Huntble as F am, would that [ could reach him in 
an appeal as thrilling as my feelings would dictate! 
| His native State, that mother of heroes and states- 


} 
| 


men, who is proud to hold him among the first of 
her living sons, with the claim of parentage and 
nurture, should call on him to forbear. That gai- 
lant State, which reared him in boyhood and youth, 
and sent him forth in early manhood to his career 
of arms and glory, should appeal to him not to 
trample on the rights of her sons. In the name of 
Louisiana, the abode of his mature years, by ali 
the affections of home and hearthstone, by all the 
associations and interests of neighbors and friends, 
I would conjure the renunciation of a policy tha 
at no distant day must realize to her the horrors 
and the destinies of St. Domingo. I would bear back 
his memory to the trials and the triamphs he has 
shared with the gallant sons of the South, his fel- 
low-soldiers and compatriots in the conflicts which 
so largely won these very acquisitions, from which 
they aa theirs are to be excluded. In the bloody 
trenches of Monterey, in the midst of the din and 
smoke of battle, again should he see the valiant 
soldiers of the South rush on to the cannon’s 
mouth, and mount * the imminent dead] y breach,” 
with their mangled bodies piling high the pedes- 
tal of his fame. And on that memorable field of 
Buena Vista, at that most critical juncture, when 
all seemed lost save honor, he et should his heert 
bound with hope as he hailed the approach of the 
noble regiment of Mississippians, and beheld them 
steady, undismayed, (through the very midst of 
the brave but unfortunate troops of the North, 
then, through a mistaken order, discomfited and 
in rout,) with souls untouched by panic, and nerved 
to do or die, march onward—right onward on the 
countless foe, and with invincible prowess snatch 
from the very jaws of death rescue and victory.” 
By such proud memories—by the fame they have 
won, and the meed of gratitude and honor they 
conferred, I would invoke him to cast now the 
weight of his deserved influence and high position 
on the side of the South, in the scale of right and 
justice. Let him openly rebuke the mad fanav- 
cism and grasping lust of power in the North. 
Let him, as when marching to the relief of his 
comrades at Fort Brown, determine, let foes come 
in what numbers they may, to encounter them, 
and march onward to the rescue of the South and 
her threatened institutions. He will find peace 
has its victories, not less glorious than those of 
war. Let him scatter for ever this cloud of fanat- 
ies, Abolitionists, and Free Soilers, and, so far 8 
his action may, give defence and security to 4° 

country. By such course hg may 
achieve final adj tof the sectional agitation 
now rocking the Union to its centre, and illus: 
trate his administration with a glory that through 
the vista of time will be surpé only by that 
of Washington. rt 
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¥ "RECOVERY OF FUGITIVES FROM LABOR. 


SPEECH OF MR. BUTLER, | 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
lw THE Senate or tHe Unirep States, 
January 24, 1850. 


The Senate having proceeded to the special | 
order of the day, being the following bill, viz: 


A BILL to provide for the more effectual execution of the | 
third clause of the second section of the fourth article of 
the Constitution of the United States. 


it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives o 
ae Dusted ae of America in Congress assembled, Thee, 
when a person held to service or labor in any State or Ter- 
ritory of the United States, under the laws of such State or || 
Territory, shall escape into any other of the said States or || 
Territories, the person to whom such service or labor may || 
be due, his or her agent, or attorney, is hereby empowered || 
to seize or arrest such fugitive from service or labor, and to || 
take bim or her before any judye of the circuit or district || 
courts of the United States, or hefore any commissioner, or || 
clerk of such courts, Or marshal thereof, or any postmaster 
of the United States, or collector of the customs of the 
United States, residing or being within such State wherein | 
such seizure or arrest shall be made, and upon proof to the | 
cauifaction of such judge, commissioner, clerk, marshal, 
postmaster, OF collector, as the cuse may be, either by oral 
testimony, or affidavit taken before and certified by any per- 


i} 
| 








United States, or of any State, that the person so seized or 
arrested under the laws of the State or Territory from which 
he or she fled, owe service or labor to the person claiming 
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tain, and defend it. It was the handiwork of | tent myself with alluding, in general terms, to these 
sages and patriots, and resulted from intelligent laws and the decisions of the courts connected with 
concessions, for the benefit of all. Whetherithas them. This may save time, and advance the prog- 
operated under the influence which gave it exist-| ress of this discussion. Thet act contained a pro~ 
ence, and looked to an impartial equality, is not a | vision that a master or owner hada right to pursue 
subject that calls for a remark at this time. 1 will | and apprehend a slave. That was the act—not con- 
now address myself to the task before me. || fining them exclusively to the federal tribunal, bat 

Mr. President, this bill was reported to the Sen- | also giving them a right to apply to State officers. 
ate more than two yearsago. I repeatedly tried to | The constables and all officers were required to co- 





_ have it taken up, but have invariably failed, from | operate in giving that efficacy to the clause of the 


some cause or other, perhaps beyond my conjec- | Constitution which it was proposed to enforce by 
ture; and, since the first time it was introduced, || its terms. Now, sir, how long did that act stand? 
the mischiefs at which it was aimed have in- | Thatact continued,without any question, for many 
creased. 1 read this morning in one of the news- || years; and | believe the first time it was assailed 
papers, (the Louisville Journal,) that from accurate || was by a decision in the courts of New York. The 


| statements $30,000 of slave property is abstracted || result of that decision was to hold that Congress 


from Kenweky annually, by persons who inveigle || had no right to devolve upon the State officers the 
the slaves from the borders of Kentucky. I sup- || duty of carrying out the provisions of the Federal 
pose the same remark may be made with relation | Constitution. That waa the first move. The next 
to Virginia, to Maryland, and some portions of | step was easily taken, and, | believe, was first w- 
the remark may have reference to Missouri; and, || ken in the State of New York; and laws were 
taking it all in all, the mischief at which this || passed positively forbidding the magistrates and 
bill aims has increased so within the last two years || other State officers from aiding to deliver fugitive 
that the people of the slaveholding States have || slaves upon the application of their masters. The 
suffered for the want of some provision on this || act of ‘93 assumed the unquestionable right of 
subject. The loss may be estimated at $200,000 the owner to apprehend his own slave—to take 
annually by this species of interference with our | and control his own property—and recognized, as 
ge Mowe 1 might call wickedly miachiev- || an unquestionable duty, that the State should co- 
ous; what I will call improper and illegal. It is | operate, through their State officers and courts, to 


| an invasion of recognized constitutional rights by |, give him their aid in the enforcement of this right. 





him or her, it shall be the duty of such judge, commissioner, | 
clerk, marshal, postmaster, or collector, to give a certificate 
thereof to such claimant, his or her agent, or attorney, | 
which certificate shall be a sufficient warrant for taking and 
removing such fugitive from service or labor to the State or 
Territory from which he or she fled. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That when a person 
held to service or labor, as mentioned in the first section of 
this act, shall eseape from such service or labor, as therein 
mentioned, the persoif to whom such service or labor may 
be due, his or her agent, or attorney, may apply to any one 
of the officers of the United States named in said section, | 
other than a marshal of the United States, for a warrant to 
seize and arrest such fugitive, and upon affidavit being made 
before such officer, (each of whom for the purposes of this 
act is hereby authorized to administer an oath or affirma- 


tion,) by such claimant, his or her agent, that such person || 


does, under the laws of the State or Territory from which 
he or she fled, Owe service or labor to such claimaut, it 
shall be, and is hereby, made the duty of such officer, to and 
before whom such application and affidavit is made, to issue 
his warrantto any marshal of any of the courts of the United 
States to seize and arrest such alleged fugitive, and to bring 
hum or her forthwith, or on a day to be named in such war- 
rant, before the officer issuing such warrant, or either of the 
other officers mentioned in said first section, except the 
marshal to whom the said warrant is directed, which said 
warrant or authority the said marshal is hereby authorized 
and directed in all things to obey. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That any person who 
shall knowingly and willingly ob-truct or hinder such claim- 
ant, his agent or attorney, or any person or persons assi-ting | 
him, her, or them, in so serving or arresting such fugitive 
from service or labor, or shall rescue such fugitive from 








such claimant, his agent or attorney,;when so arrested, || 
pursuant to the authority herein given or deciared, or shall || 


aid, abet, or assist such person so owing service or labor to 


escape from such claimant, his agent or attorney, or shall |) 


harbor or conceal such person, after notice that he or she 
was a fugitive from labor, as aforesaid, shall, for cither of | 
the said offences, forfeit and pay the sum of one thousand 
dollars, which penalty may be recovered by and for the 
benefit of such claimant, by action of debt in any court 


proper to try the same, saving, moreover, to the person 


claiming such labor or service, his right of action for, or on 
account of, the said injuries, or either of them. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enucted, That whew said person 
is seized or arrested under and by virtue of the said war 





those who ought to respect them. } The legislation of the non-slaveholding States 
Mr. President, | have said this much, and candor || seemed to have been aimed, in the first instance, 
requires me to say further, that | have no very || to break down the provisions of this act—some 
great confidence that this bill will subserve the ends || by one way, and some by another—all, (1 allude 
which seem to be contemplated by it. The Fed- || to the Northeyn and E&stern States,) however, 
eral Legislature, within its constitutioial compe- || having a common tendency. ae 
tency, has too limited measfs to carry out the arti- These States never seemed to think it worth 
| cle of the Constitution to which this bill applies; | while to inquire whether this species of legislation 
| and, sir, I know this much, that the cardinal arti- || was unconstitutional. That it was so, however, 
| cles of the Constitution are not to be preserved by || was apparent to everybody else, and has been so 
; statutory enactments upon parchment. They must || geld by the highest judicial tribunal. 
| live and be preserved in the willing minds and || The legislation of these States has been of a 
| good faith of those who incurred the obligation to || diferent character, with but one aim. Theol which 
maintain them. And I do not venture too much || took place previous to the judgment of the Su- 
when I say that, when this article was adopted, it || preme Court, in the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylva- 
was not only understood then, but was the prac- || nia, and which I shall have occasion to notice, was 
| tice for many years afterwards, for the States to || with a view to counteract the legislation of Con- 
coéperate in their duty of delivering up fugitive || gress, and, in its operation, to defeat the Constitu- 
| slaves. tion. That which has taken place since that decis- 
| Sir, it is perhaps necessary that I should read | ion has been skillfully framed to evade the force 
that article of the Constitution, as | intend to make || and effect of the judgment. Its whole character 
some comments upon it.” 1 intend to go into this || has been that of an adversary, framing its legisla- 
matter with no feeling, so far as | know myself. | tion with skillful hostility to the rights, the consti- 
| { shall discuss it as a legal and constitutional ques- | tutional rights, of the slaveholding States of this 
| tion, that presents itself to the good faith and the || Confederacy. The result has been that there 
| best recollections of the history of this country. || Stands the Constitution, a dead letter, and here 


| Sir, the article of, the Constituuon upon which | |) lives the State legislation that destroyed it. The 


| am to comment, which is proposed to be enforced || Constitution has been stationary, whilst laws hove 
by this bill, is in the following words: been aggressively progressive. I shall have to 
“ No person held to service or labor in one State, under || allude to these laws to make my remarks intelligi- 
the laws thereol, escaping into another, shall, in couse- || ble, and also to show how dangerous it is to trust 
quence of uny ae regulation aed be Brae on — to popular prejudice when it insinuates itself into 
ina pated ee ae cients bode °" || legislative bodies, and especially to expose the in- 
| fluence of an uncontrolled sectional interest. 
Now, sir, what is the obvious import of such || Pennsylvania passed a law in 1826—the one that 
terms? Is it not that, when an owner pursues a |) was decided to be unconstitutional in the case of 
servant into a non-slaveholding State, be has a || Brigg vs. Pennsylvania—the purport of which 
| right to apply to an officer for process to appre- || was, that no fugitive slave should be arrested 





rant, by such marshal, and is brought before either of the || hend him, when he is unable to do it himself? |, without a warrant, nor discharged without an or- 


officers aforesaid, other than said marshal, it shall be the || 


duty of sueh officer to proceed in the case of sueh person, 
in the same way as he is directed and authorized to do 
when such person is seized and arrested by the person 
claiming him, or by his or her agent or attorney, and is 
brought before such officer under the provisions of the first 


section of this act. 
Mr. BUTLER rose and addressed the Senate 
as follows: 


co 
Mr. Presment: It may seem like trespassing 
on the feelings which have been excited by the 
eloquent -emarks which have just fallen from the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, to introduce 


such a billas this. It is passing frum the feelings | 


of harmony which Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
‘ress is so well calculated to inspire, to considera- 
tions growing out of a bill which addresses itself 
to sectional obligations. Harmony and union 
may be preserved by the performance of mutual 
duties. The bill under consideration requires 
aes than is enjoined by the Constitution, 
and which contains the bond of union and the se- 
oat of harmony; and, in the name of Washing- 
ton, I would invoke all parties to observe, main- 


Why, sir, | speak somewhat from my own recol- | der of eome judicial magistrate, and imposed high 
lection on this sul-ject. Not twenty years ago a citi- penalties on an owner for apprehending his own 
zen could go to New York, and apprehend a runa- | slave wherever he might find him. 
way slave with almost as much ease as in thecityof || Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator allow me to 
Charleston. It was not difficultatthat time. Why, || make a remark by way of correction ? 
sir, many persons of the South were in the habit Mr. BUTLER. ith pleasure. 
of going to Philadelphia, and carryimg their ser-|| Mr. COOPER. The law to which the Senator 
yants with them, and living there; and I believe | refers is known as the law of 1826. The passage 
there never was any interference with the owner's | of that law was procured by the State of Maryland. 
control, or any obstacle in calling upon the magis- || Commissioners—Messrs. Meredith and itt 
_ wate of the country to deliver up the slaves when || recollect aright—were sent by the State of Mary- 
Oa escaped, Such had been the understanding, | land to Pennsylvania to procure the passege of 
without any law upon the subject, till about 1793, such a bill. e main features of that bill were 
vine Coe mee, of some difficulty between || draughted and presented to the Legislature of 
| Virginia and Pennsylvania, a law was passed || Pennsylvania by those gentlemen, the commis- 
known as the law of 1793—the provisions of | sioners of Maryland, and the bill was passed at 
|| which I will not now read, because I have submit- | their instance. Pennsylvania would not have en- 
| ted @ report containing it, 1 mean the essential acted any such law, | presume, if it had not been 
| part of it. I will take leave here to remark, that upon the application of her sister State of Mary- 
asl have submitted a report upon this subject, land, who desired that legislation upon the subject 
setting forth in detail the state and aneere of the | by the State should take place. 
law in the non-slaveholding States, and other rea- Mr. BUTLER. I! suppose, from what the 
sons which have called for this bill,  shallpow con- '' Senator says, some law had become actually 
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necessary for Maryland. And it seems that then 
Pennaylvania felt an obligation to pass some law | 
allowing an owner to apprehend his fugitive under | 
a warrant. But how were that law and its true | 
obligations regarded? The case of Prigg—the | 
details of which will be found in the report which | 
I have submitted—will show. 

The owner did apprehend his servant under a 
warrant, and carted ton before a justice, who re- 
fused to dincharep him. The defendant took the 
servant to Maryland; and, for doing so, after he 
had been refused an order of discharge from the 
magistrate, he was, according to the terms of the 
the penitentiary, &c. ? 

At the same time there were laws in New York 
and other States prohibiting State officers from 
iasving warrants and giving discharges, and at the 
same time regarding an owner asa trespasser who 
should apprehend his fugitive without an order. 
Under such a state of legislation, it is not difficult 
to see what was the fate of the owner. One af- 
forded. a remedy which the officer would not 
enforce, and the other refused all remedy what- 
ever, 

This kind of legislation was a violation of the 
Constitation. The other kind which I shall no- 
tice, ia a fraudulent evasion of its obligations, and 
of the judgment of the courts, 
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ugitives fro 


the extent of the unconstitutional aggressions of | 

those States, and ought to be a warning to them | 

in the future. Power, I fear, unchecked by oppo- | 

| sition, has no other limits than its interests or 
prejudices may prescribe, 

| Since the decision lias been made, the great 

effort has been to evade it, by recognizing as law 
what was not actually decided, with a view. of 

defeating the force of the judgment on the only 

| question that was decided. 

I have alluded to Pennsylvania in no ipvidious 

| temper, but only for illustration of the state of 


ne || the law before the decision in the case of Prigg. 
law, liable to its penalties—to be incarcerated in || 


I now refer to her legislation, since that, for the 
| same purpose. Her law has an imposing title to 
guard personal liberty. [have it before me. This 
law declares and provides that if any one shall | 
pursue and apprehend a person of color in such a | 
way as to be guilty of a breach of the peace, he 
shall be subject to all the penalties and the high 
penalties of this act. Who, sir, does not see 
| through the flimsy covering of this law? The 
| whole amount of the operation of the act is this, 
| (for I choose to be frank and plain, when I put an 
| important proposition:) A man from the South | 
| goes to Pennsylvania, and there he sees his ser- 
| vant. The magistrate says to him, you have a 
right to apprehend him, for the court has so de- 
cided. ‘a at the same time, this magistrate 





The case of Pennsylvania vs. Prigg has asserted 
a sound doctrine on the issue Coe it, but 
has given rise to a pretext for the legislation 
which | shall have occasion to notice, and which 
all judicial tribunals ought to regard as unconsti- 
tutional and void. . 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the Senator allow me 
to say that the courts of New York have pro- 
nounced the laws alluded to as unconstitutional ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir; it affords me real 

jleasure to pay a compliment to some of the 
judges of New York; they have preserved the pu- 
rity of the ermine, and maintained the integrity 

the magistrate. Judge Nelson has given a lu- 
minous opinion, and, what I regard a higher merit, 
a firm judgment on this matter. He never allowed 
the judge to be lost in the facile politician when 
he was called on to maintain the Constitution of 
his country. His judgment has truth to sustain it, 
and ability to vindicate it. An upright judge is 
the best of men; for, under the panoply of the 
law, he makes a weak party as strong as the 
greatest; he makes his tribunal the impartial level- 
er of parties, and makes his court as a city of 
refuge. I wish F could say the same of other 
functionaries. I wish I could say it of other 
functionaries of New York. A Governor of that 
State—perhaps a politician consulting popularity, 
or one who had a conscience that im Talons ina 
roorality that was above that of other men, and 
above the obligation of the Constitution of his 
country, as | would say—openly assumed the 
ground that he would not deliver up a fugitive 
from justice, upon the epplication of another State, 
if it should only appear that he had been charged 





with stealing or inveigling aslave from his owner— || 


holding, as I understand, that he would not regard 
anything a felony that was not so regarded by her 
dwn laws. I believe his course was repudiated by 
his own Legislature; and, from the highest judge 
to the lowest ftipstaff, he has no countenance for 
his sage opinion, 

I perceive I have interfered with the main thread 
of my argument, and return to it. 

I have said before, that, in the case of Prigg vs. 
Pennsylvania, the Supreme Court had decid 
all the previous legislation referred to was uncon- 
atituuonal; that judgment brought within its scope 
subjects that were not in issue, and which ought 
not to be affected by it. The true issue in the case 
was, whether an owner, in a slaveholding State, 
had a right to pursue and apprehend his runaway 
slave in a non-slaveholding State without the 
authority of a warrant or the discharge of a judge. 
Upon this point the judges were unanimous, and 
the judgment of the court most satisfactory—a 
judgment full of historical instruction on the sub- 
ject of slavery, as recognized and protected under. | 
the Constitution, {[ commend gentlemen to a | 
faithful 

The 
ad versar 


legislation of some of the non-slave- | 
holding 


tes, and exposes, in a rebuking light, 


that |) 


Lattv of it, | 
ecision is a strong comnientary on the || 


turns round, and says to the servant, Bob, if he 
commit any violence upon you, or be guilty, in 


|| Har 





the manner of capturing you, of what would 
amount to a breach of the peace, he must himself 
be arrested, and for his trespass be put in prison 
under the operation of our law, If three or more 
persons should unite in their efforts to take the 
slave with any violenge, arising from any resist- 
ance or difficulty in subjugating him, or bringing 
him under control, then the parties might be 
itidicted for a riot; for a riot is defined to be a 
breach of the peace by a concert of three or more 
persons. If he Jay his hands too heavily upon 
the slave, it may be called an assault and battery. 
If he enters a house, and raise the latch a little 
| too strongly, then it may be styled forcible entry 
| and detainer. So the master may be placed in 
prison, instead of the slave. his cannot be 


the law in Pennsylvania. 

Vermont has a law evidently aimed at this de- 
cision, and with a view to evade it, providing, 
in terms, that any one—not only any magistrate, 
but any citizen—who shall give assistance to the 
master in pursuit of the slave, shall be subject to 
certain fines and penalties imposed by the act. 
In other words, all officers and citizens are pro- 
hibited, under heavy penalties, from carrying out 
the provision of the Constitution referred to. 
suppose if an owner were to apply for assistance, 
| the reply to him would be, you have your remedy 
| in your own hands; which would be nothing more 
than leaving him to pursue his slave in the face of 
an adverse public opinion, and with all the hazard 
of irresponsible violence. Sir, he would be told, 

ursue him; there he is. Pursue him where? 

ir, you might as well undertake to pursue him 
throughout the Cretan labyrinth as to pursue him 
in Vermont, under circumstances of this kind, 
with a mob protecting him, and in a State where 
the law imposes no penalties for assisting the 
slave, but imposes them upon all officers who may 
| give countenance to. owners in pursuit of fugitive 
| slaves. Massachusetts has a law of the same 
import; and Rhode Island has adopted it totidem 


verbis. 

With regard to the State of New York, of which 
| | now propose to speak, it may be safely said that 
| her legislation has been cumulatively unconstitu- 
tional. Her own courts.have so decided; and, be- 
coming tired of this kind of a war on the slave- 
holding States, she seems to think it most expe- 
dient, or her dem es think so, to give herself 
| up to agitation, I believe one of her Senators (not 
| my friend who sits near me, Mr. Dickinson) owes 
his seat here, in some measure, to this species of 
| agitation—an agitation whose waves are always 
| beating at the base of, I fear, a crumbling Consti- 
| tution—an agitation as unwise as it is criminal—an 
agitation that requires firmness to resist it. There 
are but few men in any republic who have firm- 
ness to resist these popular tendencies; but their 
character is preserved in history, and impartial 








denied. Such, sir, is the probable operation of | 
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posterity delights to contrast them with popular 
demagogues, who.are satisfied if they can Stand 
for the time, on the wreck of their country, : 
latter are like the reed that reproached the Pros. 
trate oak with the impradence of breasting th, 


storm. 

I hold popular agitators the worst kind of men: 
they preserve a mean life frequently at the expens, 
of a whole nation. When there are no positive 
acts, it is fair to look to public men as exponen 
of public opinion. 

I do not believe that there is any law in Maine: 
so far as | understand it, I know of no law upon 
the subject—to sustain the act of 1793. How fair 
their representatives stand upon the record, | wijj 
not say; but one of them is known to be identified 
with every endeavor to obstruct the carrying oy; 
of that act, and to be hostile to and ready to make 
war, in every way, upon that inatitution of the 
South, so far as he can, either upon this floor of 
any where. 

As to New Hampshire, her absent Senator (Mr, 

*| will speak for her wherever he goes. She 

is hardly equivocal on this subject. The laws of 
Connecticut are of the same import with those of 
Massachusetts. “ 
' Mr. BALDWIN, Will the Senator allow me 
to make a correction in regard to the State of Cop. 
necticut? The law is simply this: It prohibiis— 
since the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylya. 
nia, declaring State legislation on this subject un- 
constitutional—any judge, justice of the peace, or 
other officer of the State, as such, from acting in 
the capacity in which the act of Congress under. 
takes to impose a duty on the State magistrates 
and officers. It inflicts no penalty. It simply 
declares the action of the magistrate or officer so 
undertaking to act to be null and void. ° It pro- 
vides, nevertheless, ‘‘ that nothing therein con- 
‘tained shall be construed to impair any rights 
‘ which, by the Constitution of the United States, 
* may pertain to any person to whom, by the laws 
‘of any other State, labor or service mey be due 
‘ from any fugitive escaping into the State, or to 
* prevent the exercise in the State of any powers 
‘ which may have been conferred by Congress o 
‘any judge or other officer of the United States in 
* relation to such rights.”’ 

The State of Connecticut had enacted a law, 
prior to the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, which provided 
for the exercise of this power by any judge in the 
State who had authority, under its laws, to issue 
the writ of habeas corpus. It provided, also, for the 
security of the free colored citizens of the State 
against unlawful seizure and detention, under the 
claim or pretext that they were slaves, by giving 
them aright to be heard before these judges, and 
to a trial by jury, if either party desired it, of the 
question at issue between them. That law was 
repealed immediately after the d ecision of the Su- 
preme Court in the case referred to, that the power 
and the duty to enforce the constitutional provision 
for the surrender of fugitive slaves pertained ex- 
clusively to the National Government. It was not 
deemed proper that officers and istrates of the 
State should be permitted, in their official capaci- 
ties, to exercise powers not conferred bythe Siate 
nor subject ‘to be regulated by its laws, but at- 
tempted to be conferred on them by a Government 
by which they were not appointed, and to which 
they were in no way responsible. : 

Mr. BUTLER. New Je has a law of sim- 
ilar purport to that of Pennsylvania, referred to; 
one to protect personal liberty, and to give a trial 


by jury, &c. 
pnt come to the northwestern non-slavehold- 
ing States, beginning with Ohio. She had a black 


code, t ely It has been so often modified that 





it is ex r difficult to understand it at this time. 
But her re men are her exponents, or some 
them. One, 4 Senator on this floor, has open! 
said, in a resolution, said to have been pro 
by him at a meeting of free soilers, that, under 
oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, he would feel at liberty,‘under a mental 
reservation, to regard this article as null and 
void 


oe CHASE. To whom does the Senator 
u aA 
Mr. BUTLER. I allude to the Senator him- 


ran 
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self, and to the resolution introduced by him in a 
convention held in 1843." 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. President, I never proposed 
such a resolution; never voted for any such reso- 
lution; | never would propose or vote for such a 
resolution ! : s 

Mr. BUTLER. It is attributed to the Senator 
who has just taken his seat, if the accounts in the 
newspapers are to be relied upon. . 

Mr. CHASE. I suspect that if the Senatgr relies 
upon no better authority than the newspapers, he 
will find himself often misinformed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. I should hardly have sup- 

sed that such a remark would come from one 
connected with newspapers himself. [Renewed 
laughter.] When an honorable Senator rises upon 
this foor and disavows anything publicly charged 
to him I shall give him credit for it and not con- 
tradict him. I can say that heretofore this opinion 
has been attributed to both himself and one of the 
Senators from New York, [Mr.Sewarp.] The 
have been thought to be extra-constitutional. 
They have been thought to take an extra view of 
this subject altogether. : 

But, sir, | come to the question of fact. Is it 
not notorious that slaves do escape into Ohio, and 
that masters cannot recover them? Ido not now 
speak of laws. I do not know that there are any 
laws there, one way or the other, upon the subject. 
| have looked over the laws, and can find no pos- 


itive enactment. I believe the only sister of 


Western States not tainted in the way T have 
named is lowa. I believe there is no law there, 
but that there is rather a disposition to coéperate. 
As I have no specific laws before me of the 
other Northwestern States, it is unnecessary to 
name them in detail. They give no assistance, 
and allow and countenance abolitionists in carry- 
ing on their unconstitutional depredations. 

Mr. President, there are gentlemen representing 
the non-slaveholding States, who I can readily con- 
ceive, have their difficulties. Some, I believe, 
have struggled against them. Others have been 
the willing instruments of their constituents. But, 
sir, they have done a wrong; they have perpetra- 
ted a great injustice. They have heaped injustice 
upon the Southern portion of these United States 
to an extent which they have not realized. 

Some of them assume to themeelves an excel- 
lence, under the professions of a high morality, 
that I will not say they deserve. Any morality 
that assumes to be above observing the obligations 
of acommon compact I cannot understand. 1 do | 
not think that those who profess it are better men 
than the rést of us. I would not have an inference 
drawn that | think them better men than the 
framers of the Constitution—than Franklin or 
Hamilton. But, borrowing a quotation, once so 
eloquently made use of by my friend from New 
York, who sits near me, | may say— I 


“The ambitious youth who fired the Ephesian dome, 
Survived in fame the pious fool who reared it.” 


This Constitution was reared as the temple of 
our liberties and rights. The fires on its altar were 
kindled and .kept alive by patriotism, justice, and 
wisdom. And shall it be now that they only serve 
to light firebrands to burn it into ashes? I can say 
in good faith that these firebrands have never been 
lighted by any portion of my constituents. Their 
course has been marked by too many compro- 
mises, by an anxiety to preserve this temple from 
the conflagration of incendiaries. As the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. Puetrs] said the other day, 
I myself, under the Clayton bill, was willing to 
close this slave controversy on a pojpt of honor. 
These remarks have led me into an e. 


| 


*In 1843, Messrs, Chase and Lewis ished a call 
wae abolition eS at" Colonibue” ‘The convention 

c among its doings, opted wing reso- 
wion which ‘was proposed’ by Mr. Chase in propria per 
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{ now come to another part of my argument. 





| fallacy? Itis no ex 
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ration when I say, it has 


Whilst I am willing to adopt the judgment in the | been the ballot-box which has in some measure 
case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, I do not adopt the | produced the mischiefs which some have sup- 


conclusion of a majority of the court, in saying | 
that it exclusively belongs to Congress to devise 
legislation to carry into effect the article of the | 
Constitution under consideration. No, sir; Con | 


legislate only within a limited scope. The States | 


are the parties who should carry out this provision | 


as an extradition treaty; and until they give their 
codperation, it cannot be carried out. Until that | 
is done, the clause will be a dead letter. 

I hesitate little in saying the decision will be re- | 
garded as erroneous in this, that the States have 
no duties to perform. The opinions of Chief 
Justice Taney and Judge Thompson are unanswer- | 
able, and wil prevail in public estimation against 
those ofa majority of the court. They say: 


“ They (the States) are not prohibited; but, on the con- 
trary, itis enjoined upon them as a duty, to protect and 


support the owner when he is endeavoring to obtain posses- | 


sion of his property, found withi i pres ; 
property, found hin their reapentiew' terete: || ityin both Houses.” Is it to be expected that they will de- 


aa || liver themselves, bound hand and foot, to the eastern States, 
It does seem to me that this view of the matter || 


ries.’? 


is unanswerable. The argument so ably sustained 
is summed up in one sentence: ** The States are, 
‘in express terms, forbidden to make any regulation 
‘to impair the master’s right; but there the pro- 
‘ hibition stops.” 

Justices Thompson and Daniel, in well-sustained 
judgments, concurred with the Chief Justice. 
Judge Thompson said he had filed his opinion 
principally to guard against the conclusion “ that 
‘by my silence I assent to the doctrine that all le- 
‘ gislation on the subject rested exclusively in Con- 
‘gress, and that all State legislation, in the absence 
‘of any law of Congress, is unconstitutional and 
‘ void.” 

The mere dictum of the court does not bind me, 


nor can it, in justice, exonerate the States from || 


their duty. 

But, as Congress has no way of compelling the 
States to perform this duty, which good faith to 
the Constitution would enjoin, it becomes impera- 
tively the duty of Congress to do ail itcan. What 
can itdo? The bill under consideration contains 
some provisions that may he enforced, and such 
as may give some aid to the slave owner, provided 
its provisions are carried out in good faith by the 
Federal agents enumerated in it. They derive 
their appointment, in part, from slaveholders; and 
they are their agents. Wecan require them to do 
all such duties as may be imposed upon them, 
and they are only the duties which all citizens 
should perform who owe allegiance to the Consti- 
tution. 

This bill recognizes the principles of the act of 
1793, so far as it regards the employment of Fed- 
eral officers. It has nothing to do with State offi- 


rs. 

[ shall not trouble the Senate by enumerating 
the officers upon whom this bill devolves duties. 
These duties are ony to give a passport 
to an owner of a slave to carry him out of the State 
when required, or when the slave is brought before 
him. It is giving the owner the benefit of a Fed- 
eral passport from one of its officers, to secure an 
acknowledged right. The bill requires all Federal 
officers to hear, determine, and give passports, 
and no more. 

The pursuing owner of a fugitive cannot rely 
much on this kind of legislation in adversary 
communities, but it is all we can give him. 

There is one clause which raises the penalty 
contained in the act of 1793, making the penalty 
$1,000, in lieu of $500. 

I do not know how far this may be made avail- 
able. It may give an owner an vpportunity to 
offer a higher tee to a lawyer—one-half or ail to 
recoyer slave and to indemnify him for his 


ex i 

Phis bill, like all others of a kindred character, 
depends on the action of a fixed majority—a ma- 
jority that has been made through the relation of 
constituent and representative. pre lan- 
guage of the day is, that it is through an intelli- 

ent and watchful constituency that we are to 
bate a safe and responsible representation, and 
that the wholesome operations of this Government 
are to be maintained th h this influence; in 
Ilot-box, What a 


| posed could be removed through it. It has been 


| through the ballot-box that the sections have been 
arrayed against each other. Mr. President, it is 


worse than Pandora’s box; for there was hope at 


| gress may legislate to some extent, but it can || the bottom of that, but there is no hope in this. 


; You have a majority in the North. This major- 
ity is destined to increase; yee, sir, it is destined to 
| increase. You have a high responsibility attached 
to you as & majority. 


| Sir, George Mason, one of the wisest, one of 


| the most sagacious, and one of the firmest states- 
men that * Virginia ever bred,’’ or that ever de- 
| liberated in the councils of his time, has uttered 
language almost prophetic, which I will ask the 
| Clerk to read: 
| « If the Government is to be lasting, it must be founded 
| in the confidence and affection of the people, and must be 
| so constructed as to obtain these. The majority will be gov- 
erned by their interests. The southern States are the minor 


and enable them to exclaim, in the words of Cromwell, on 
| a certain oceasion, ‘The Lord hath delivered them into 
our hands ?? °— Vide 5th vel. Eiliot’s Debates, p. 490. 


Mr. President, George Mason’s opinion was, 
that the moment we relied upon a majority we 
rested upon something worse than a weak staff to 

| sustainus. It wasthat we were resting on a dan- 
gerous and selfish support—upon a broken reed, 
| that would lacerate the hand that rested upon it. 
| He wanted a stronger and more certain guaranty 
for the weaker party—or I would say, the mi- 
|nority. A provision was in the Constitution, 
whilst under consideration, requiring two-thirds to 
carry Out certain measures—measures particularly 
affecting commerce and navigation. 

But the South, under a compromise—oh ! that 
word compromise, it has ruined a confiding 7 
ple! it has been proposed by craft and adopied by 
generosity; it has subserved the ends of one party, 
and the party that consulted its interests; and has 

| been used, not as a shield, but as a sword or a 
serpent, to strike or bite the party that submitted 
to it in confiding honesty—the South gave up the 

|| entire control of her commerce for a limited right 
| to supply herself with slave power to a certain 
|| period. This concession has been fatal. It has 
|| been the confidence of uncalculating fairness on 
justice and magnanimity. Justice and magna- 
nimity! What securities do they offer? The se- 

|| curities of a morality founded in casuistry, im 
|| hypocrisy, and practical exhibitions of a selfish 
| regard to sectional interest. When the South was 
| in position she did all this. She gave to the North 
| the entire right of navigation—a right that has 
| been like a drain, cut to take off the waters of 
| one place to another—a’ drain that has been run- 
ning from one section and forcing out its waters 
on another—a channel of exhaustion to one and 
of plethora to the other—a plethora that is likely 
| to disease the circulation of this beautiful system, 
| As it came from the hands of its makers. 

| When the Southern States had their fair share 

| of power in this Confederacy did they abuse it? 

| What instance can be pointed out of their viola- 

| ting an honorable engagement? Their reproach 

will be that they did not resist encroachment and 

aggression when they had the power tc do so: 

their reproach will be that they have made a bond, 
| and have had to pay its penalties; or, te change 

| the expression, they have made a covenant, and 
| have observed their part without the power of 
| compelling the other party to observe the obliga- 
| tions incurred on their part. : 

| ‘The reply to complaint is, that a majority must 
| govern—a proposition that involves in it an un- 
limited power—a power to construe and a power 
| to enforce the Constitution. Well, sir, the power 

of a majority exists. How it will be used is to 
| be determined. It carries with it its power, and 
| ought to have associated with it its responsibili- 

'| ties. These responsibilities are of a grave and 

| momentous character. The influence that may be 

| exerted may, like all unrestrained influences, carry 
| with it its own destruction—** Quem Deus vult per- 
| dere, prius dementst.” This power of a majority 
| is led: omen and is destined, from the prog- 
ress of events, to make a gigantic and fearful 
exhibition of its strength. 
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The destiny of this republic depends upon thi 
increszing and aggressive majority. Even if it 
were to assign limits to itself to-day, I fear it 
would paes them to-morrow. It is supposing that 
selfishness will respect the prescriptions of justice. | 
When Sylla wanted money, in 
conault the oracle. The priest said the oracle gave | 
a gronn a8 its response. The conquering general | 
was left, according to his views, to make the in- 
terpretation; and, saying that Apollo loved music, | 
the groan was an evidence of assent to his propo- | 
sition, and he took the money. A self-sustaining | 
ronjority will give a construction to this Constita- | 


tion, and will take the money. 

This majority will increase under the influence of 
acommon interest. Minnesota, Nebraska, Califor- | 
nia, Deseret, and New Mexico are in a political con- | 
dition te become States. They will have to be ad- | 
mitted by the votes of the South, and these votes | 
will be given under an honorable obligation to ob- 
serve the compromises of the past; but they surely 
siould look to some security for the future. They | 
can have no indemnity for the past; that has been | 
absorbed in the elements of their ruin; itis beyond | 
the power of revocation or remedy; we must con- 
sult the counsels of pradence to prevent further | 
mischief, The juncture of affairs has assumed a | 
practical aspect to the Southern States. Will 
these States stand still, and, under manufactured 
forms of legislation, see themselves become facile | 
victims? Will they sanctify their own certain | 
means of destruction? They will never be stronger | 
than they are now; they will certainly be weaker. | 
How far can they control their destiny? As far | 
as they can, they are bound to discharge all the | 
duties of political communities, regardless of con- | 
sequences. Weshould do our duty, and leave the | 
consequences to God. We must see to our rights | 
now; the past shows that the southern people have | 
made sacrifices, and gives evidence of adeep anx- | 
iéty on their part to preserve the institutions of 
the country. 

Is it to be supposed that we are to stand by | 
while, | may say, the sections are in battle array, | 
and see battalion after battalion marching over to 
the enemy without firing upon them; without ta- | 
king some measure, some guaranty for our rights? 
Those who suppose so are mistaken. The ques- | 
tions involved have passed far beyond the turn | 
where they can be decided by atoms of argument, 


weighed with the nice precision cf the gentleman 
from Vermont, [Mr. Puetrs,] who has handled 
the question with his usual ability. 
persuade the remnants of southern regiments— | 
whose officers and men have shed their blood, and | 
sacrificed their lives, and whose movements have | 


sometimes secured the victory, some who have filed | 


and token the part of others—that they are not 
eqaal to them in any right that pertains to the soil 
that was conquered by their joint valor. No, sir; 
men who go for logic, when the instincts of nature 
dictate the determinations of the heart, make a 
great mistake. 
lock, who relied upon his power of enforcing an 
unnataral bond—with this difference, of enforcing 
e bond that had no such penalties contained in 
it. 

Sir, the time for hearing the forms and pretences 
of argument has passed. Every day’s proceedings 
here show the temptations to further advance in 
making majorities, with a view of reaping the 
fraits of the measures devised, either in popular 
fame or chance for office. This is the theatre for 
demonstration, and we have many actors, all look- | 
ing to the magical influence of majority, and espe- 
cially a majority by looking to foreign acces- 
sion. . 

The resolution introduced the other day by the | 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts is an 
itlusteation of this; and, sir, there are other reso- 
lutions to the same intent. They all profess a 
great love for coming foreigners—to increase a ma- 
jority. 

_Lam no enemy to the foreigner who wins his 
right to respect and confidence by industry and 
talent. If there is any one thing in my nature 
stvonger than another, it is toleration; but I cannot 
allow toleration to exert the power of preference. 


’ 
; 


You cannot || 


SS 


Recovery of 


| 
reece, he had to | 


‘| dwelt so long upon these topics; but, sir, they are 


i 
' 
’ 


) and in doing it, it will have to incur the reproach || 
| of insolence and the aspersions of treason; being || 
| under the ban of the press, and sectional influ- | 
| ence, it makes its appeal to the tribunal of the 


|| matters, especially those connected with our Mex- | 


|| otism—to, maintain the honor of the national 


|, ered in this Chamber, I said | wanted no more 
where the scales gan be b“4 up and the arguments || territory for this Republic. 


| thought with me; few on the other side of the 


They make the mistake of Shy- | 





These measures are seen by many, resisted by || Government, but his acts refuted all that i, 


few. Ifall men would think independently, most 
men would think right. Politicians think for them- 
selves, under professions of advancing the interest 
of others; but they bring about the events which 
make victims of those whose interest they profess 
to embrace. 

Mr. President, it was not my intention to bave 


topics, as the gentleman from Vermont said, that 
will intrude themselves upon us. One cannot be 
considered without its being in connection with 
others, The destiny of the republic does not | 
depen upon a single act. This slavery question 
is locked upon as the nueleus of sectional power, 
and few will take the side of the weaker party; || 
and, left to take care of itself, it must do its duty, | 


| 
Constitution. 
But I fear that those who administer at that tri- | 
bunal are not, like Justice, blind in their decision. | 
I do not so much fear the vigilance of Argus as the | 
acquisitiveness of Mammon. || 
he influence of the Government cannot be un- || 
derstood on the subject, without referring to other 


| 


ican conquests. i 
These acquisitions bring with them the very 
question that will be discussed in this bill. These 
acquisitions were made by war, under a treaty of || 
peace that terminated it, 
The war with Mexico had different aspects;and 
so long as it was waged to defend the territory of 
Texas, as a part of the United States—so long as 
it was regarded as a war to e)aintain the obliga- 
tions of a treaty with Texas; in other words, to do 
what Texas declared she bad a right to do before 
her annexation—it had my approbation; and even 
after that, when it became a war of invasion and | 
conquest, I could not counteract the Administra- 
tion, I did more. I recommended that troops 
should be raised in my own little State; and they 
were raised—they were raised in a spirit of patri- 


flag. 
But, sir, in the very first speech I every deliv- 


There were few who 





Chamber, and I believe but myself on this side. 1 
I y voice was but the utterance of an humble 


individual, I one I foresaw—and look to my 
speeches for what | said—that these acquisitions 


| would be the apple of discord; and it has turned 


out that they are the apple of discord—the golden 
apple of discord. They were acquired by war, 
and war is the highest power that can be delegated 
to or exerted by any nation. It isa power that, 
like Aaron’s rod,swallows up all the rest. From 
necessity it must be illimitable in its means and 


unlimited in its ends, _ It may reach consequences 


which were never contemplated by the nation that 


waged it. The treaty that terminates it carries 


with it both rights and duties. 


It was the first war for the conquest of foreign ter- 
ritory that has been waged by this Government, 
and it placed the generals who conducted it ina 


| situation to exert powers which might have given 
| them all the advantages of victory. B 
| were too pure to claim them, and the soldiery had 


But they 


too much of the home feeling of the citizen to 


_ think of or submit to the temptations of conquest; 


| they were the growth of the 


epublic, and loved 
it with a patriotism that would maintain it. They 


| had, under the laws of war, the powers of appro- 


| priation not only to kill in battle, but to take and 


_ confiscate pro 


| 
| 


rty. And what a beautiful exhi- 
bition of our character was that—that no apprehen- 
sion was entertained of any improper use ef power 
abroad. 

General Scott was in the heart of Mexico, with 


| unlimited power, except such as was imposed by 
| the laws of war under the laws of nations. And 
) yets while a triumphant soldiery were bestowing 


aurels on him, and when he was making the most 


Nor am I so blinded as not to see the tendency of | eventful period of our history, he yielded to the 


things is to supersede the original organization of | ‘first 


pobtical communities. 


| home. 


stions of his Government to return 


| 

The war with 

Mexico is an illustration of all that | have said. 
e had his faults in his complaints to his 


ee — 


ea 


an, 24, 
Senarr. | 


or wrote. The honor of his country was kim. 
ted to him; and, notwithstanding he felt himself 
chafed in the apprehension that he might be su- 
perseded by a heutenant general, he continued 1, 
do his duty. History will do him justice. Apq 
1 think now that his country would be justified in 
bestowing on him the highest fitular rank that js 
known in our military history, both for his atri- 
otism and his conduct as a general. Wit the 
ete a Cesar before him, thouy) 
without the willing legions to support him x. 
hibited the vite ot Sanitias. mr iain 

But, sir, I should rather speak of the results of 


| the war than the incidents of its prosecution, ag 


the first alone may affect the topics involved in this 
discussion. 

These conquests, secured by a treaty of peace 
have been made under the banners and in the 
name of the United States. Suppose the south. 
ern volunteers had yone and taken possession of 
them, and, under the pretence of an inherent right 
to self-government, had organized themselves into 
a State; and in one of the articles of their consti. 
tution had said that no one but a siaveholder 
should hold office, or have the franchise of a cijj- 
zen: why, sir, with such a pretension, the north. 
ern people would have stood aghast, with their 
hands raised in astonishment at its injustice, 


|| What has been done? Why, a peculiar popula- 


tion, who did not win the territory, but who have 
had preferences from facilities of emigration, and, 
perhaps, also, from the suggestive and moulding 
influence of Executive authority, have appropri- 


| ated it, and have excluded those who contributed 


to win it. They have defined limits, made a con- 
stitution, and done all other acts of an indepen- 
dent peeéple—of a people who have so far the ad- 


| Vantages of progressive society as to claim under 


a title of being the first takers, with the further 


| pretension of excluding whom they please; and 


that without the advice, consent, or permission of 
Congress. Surely, when the cession was made, 
it was made to those who had declared the war; 
and who were they? They were the people of the 
different sovereign States, through their represent- 
ative trustee—the Congress of the United States. 
And, as a trastee, Congress took, and as such 
must hold. It is a resulting consequence of the 
war power, clearly conferred by the Constitution, 
that Congress must take care of and govern the 
Territories that have been surrendered to its do- 
minion—subject only to the limitations and con- 
trolling influence of equality and right among the 
partners who achieved the conquest. 

Whilst this last view may be somewhat in con- 
flict with the opinion of the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan, to whom I feel indebted for many 
profound thoughts and some highly eloquent sen- 
uments, and, above all, for sound doctrine, that 
required some degree of firmness to avow and 


| maintain; nevertheless, they are the doctrines sanc- 


tioned by the history of our institutions, = 

And both the history and spirit of these insti- 
tutions inculcate a prominent idea of the disun- 
guished’ gentleman referred to—that is, uuder a 
free charter of Government, to allow the people of 
a Territory to shape their own destiny, to have no 

rohibitions, to have no dictations, especially to 

ave no Executive influence. But surely Con- 
gress ought to give the power of attorney to make 
a government; otherwise, violence will make the 
appropriation, and success will vindicate usurpa- 
tion. Sir, I dread success. [t has the fascination 
of fortune, and it takes a very stern justice to resist 
it—a justice Which an honest minority may assert, 
but which a rude majority may, I fear will, 
overrule. 

This question, involving the rights of the South 
—involving the very existence of her instftations— 
cannot be overlooked in regard to these territorial 
conquests. They served to make an important 
part of the issue before us. 1 hope, sir; in looking 
to California, we may not be like the dog, that io 
sna at the shadow lost the substance. 

he old Atlantic States and their sisters have a 
common hist were ail A xon, and 
all were bound t er by a common feeling. 
We should not withhold the dominion of our laws 
and Constitution from those who are entitled under 
the of peace to claim them; they have @ 
strong claim, resulting not from voluntary choice, 
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wat from the obligations of treaty. They ought 
an the government that has been cousily Ce 
tended to other Territories that have either been 
acquired by treaty or have been surrendered by 
Siate cession, ‘They are entitled to"no more; and 
to claim more is to claim under the right of self- 
appropriation—the right of monopoly. And in 
such governments I would have some hand, per- 
haps a light one, in forming them through the 
sppointment of officers, &e. If any man who 
-iaimed an office should have said that he wanted 
it, because he would exclude my constituents, | 
would have something to say about him. But if 
a government can be formed without such process, 
all the guaranties of a minority, or those who rep- 
resent it are gone,and gone forever. If this exper- 
iment is final on the issue, I do not say that it was 
inthe power of the South, under the,operation of the 
common grants of Territories, to secure any rights 

tocarry the institation of slavery into them. We | 
never claimed the right to establish, or by positive 

law toextend slavery. We fight under the doctrine 

of non-intervention—a doctrine inculcated by the 

principles of the Constitution. We want no prohi- 

bition in the settlement of these conquered Territo- 

ries. Ours is the doctrine of the Constitution; it 

is the doctrine of magna charta, which was ob- 

tained by the Barons of Runnymede, who claimed 

that they were peers with any one; and, though 

they owned those who were bound to them by the 

renure of servitude, they were not less the peers of 

any one for that reason. Nor, sir, will a slave- 

holder consider himself as an inferior because he 

has the dominion of slaves—beings that are in no 

worse condition than if they occupied the place | 
assigned to them iby hypocritical pretenders, or, | 
what is worse, by heartless demagogues, whose 

selfishness may be measured by their extravagant 

professions. 

[ hope, sir, I shall never have the bad taste to 
speak of what my State will do; I never have 
done so. I know she has veen spoken of and re- 
garded in a way to provoke my resentments; but 
| know that rhetoric would not suit my own taste 
or that of the southern people. 

How it has happened I cannot tell, but from 
some cause-—not certainly deserved—Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina have been made to take 
opposite positions in Federal politics; nay, more, 
to be made ostensibly bitter adversaries. it would 
be strange if those who had g common history 
should be the parties to destroy the bonds of a 
union formed in a spirit of cordial confidence. 
The quarrel of Boston was espoused without cal- 
culation by the people of Charleston. There is 
something in the historical fact, that John Han- 
cock and Arthur Middleton, two of the wealthiest 
men of their day, seemed to have bound their 
respective States together by the strongest of per- 
sonal pledges and associations. They tenanted 
the same house, eat at the same table, and wor- 
oer at the same altar; and pledged their lives 
and property in a common cause, and that com- 
mon cause was maintained by the common blood 
and treasure of the States. My State was a favor- 
ite colony of the mother country, and became the 
theatre of the deciding contest. There is scarcely 
a path or a rivulet in her borders that was not 
crimsoned by the blood of patriots and soldiers 
fighting in acommon cause. And there is scarcely 
4 hill that was not a camp-ground, on which floated 
the Tbanner of a northern general, for common 
rights, without regard to sectional institutions. 
Greene, at Ninety-six, and Camden, recognized 

umter, Marion, and Pickens, as his equals; and, 
when he concluded to settle and live among us, he 
gave evidence that he was no sectional bigot. His 
ashes are now mingled with the soil of Georgi 
and the epitaph on his tombstone will teach a les- 
son of liberty and self-respect. These lessons are 
Written in our earlie® history, and they will not be 
disregarded; they cannot, without incurring an 
imputation of degeneracy. If I knew at this mo- 
ment that all political connection was to cease be- 
nek or aig ae the South, Pee as a 

iter of choice, yr upin m or the por- 
‘raits of such men im iteee, lb sgt Sher- 
man; and they would be full of historical instruc- 
mii Caron aa staat ato 
(9 a wre ve exercise of 
authority. They would tenlaioe a lesson to 
maintain the rights that you were bern to. 








| 


|| dividual 








The Southern States have a common destiny; 
but some are more particularly concerned, from 
crerngne position, than others may think them- 
selves. 

Diomedes was the youngest hero at the siege 
of Troy. His courage was marked by prompt- 
ness and intrepidity, and compared well with the 
sagacious and Eewene selfish courage of Ulysses. 
Georgia was the youngest sister of the thirteen. 
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man, in my judgment, should say precisely what 
he means— ing nothing back, here or else- 
where. I should like, sir, to see every man main- 
tain here the same positions which he maintains at 
home—bold enough and resolute enough ¢o ad vo- 
cate in the Senate the measures which he ad vo- 
cates before his constituents. 

I have nothing further to say, Mr. President. | 
regret that I have been constrained to speak at all 


She has made her pledge in the spirit of Diomedes. || of matters personal to myself. But, under the cir- 


And, sir, she will, wit 
motto—* Equality or Independence.”” 
Mr. CHASE. I do not pro 


has been presented by the bill reported from the 
aes Committee, but I have been myself in- 
y 


Mr. BUTLER, (interposing.) The statement 
to which I referred came from an Ohio paper. 
That is my authority. 
tleman before he begins his remarks, in order that 
he may know upon what I based the remarks that 
I made in relation to him. 

Mr. CHASE. I know no reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why a particular Senator should be singled 
out upon this floor for a special exhibition of his 
personal opinions and views. 
be thought somewhat safer to attack a Senator’s 


po 


referred to in a manner which makes it | 


' i. ' ; 
proper for mne.to say. word or (wo. || will answer one or two questions for my informa- 


It PAY» BEEPS 
I 


se now, Mr. | 
President, to enter into the general question which | 


} 
| 
1 
| 
| 


| 
| 


oupneeey positions, which may separate him in || 
itical action from the two leading parties of the || 


country, than other Senators, who have the advan- | 


tage of prompt and powerful party support. The 





t] 





| 


her sisters, maintain her | cumstances, I felt it my duty to say what I have 


said. 
Mr. BUTLER. I hope the paragraph which 
has been referred to will read. 


Mr. CHASE, Let it be read. 
Clerk for that purpose. 
Mr. MASON. I wish to ask the Senator if he 


I sent it to the 


tion, and the information of the country. | under- 


T wilt hand it to th || stand him to state that he did not offer that reso- 
ws Sar & 0 tae Ree || lution, that he never voted for it, and never would 


| vote for it. 


1 gatherfrom the same newspaper 
publication, that that resolution waa offered at a 


| meeting of the friends of that gentleman, convened 


| 
i 


by his influence, and at which I take it for granted 
he was present. Now,I ask him to inform me 
and the country whether, by whomsoever it was 


| offered, that resolution was not passed in his 


Senator from South Carolina thought proper the || 


by myself, and now the same Senator has seen fit 


| other day to bring before the Senate a letter written | 


presence ? 
read. 
[The Secretary read the extract, being the same 
as published in a note in a preceding column. } 
Mr. CHASE. I do not know that I understand 
correctly the ‘inquiry of the Senator from Vir- 


I hope also that the extract will be 


|| ginia. 


to introduce here a newspaper paragraph, attribu- || 


ting to me a certain resolution. 

Mr. President, I wrote the letter attributed to 
me. I wrote that letter to the late Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of my State. 
expect its publication. If I had, a phrase or two 
perhaps might have been made less obnoxious to 
verbal criticism. But, sir, the general proposi- 


tions maintained in that letter [ would maintain in || 
prvlie, as I have maintained them in private. I | 


ave no sentiments for private communication 
which I am not ready to avow on proper occa- 
sions every where. opinions, Mr. President, 
all men may know, and then opinions I am ready 
to defend. They are not sectional opinions, | 
was made to say, in the report of some remarks 
which I uttered tn the Senate the other day, that 
the free Democracy—the party with which I have 
acted—was “* sometimes sectional’’in its character. 
I did not say that. Itisnotso. I hold no views 
which I deem sectional. Nor are they sectional, 
unless the opinions of Washington, and Jefferson, 
and Madison, were sectional also; for every podsi- 
tion which I maintain is fortified by their auttiori- 
ty—by southern ee Not, sir, that I feel 
the need of southern authority; it is enough for 
me that the opinions which I maintain are com- 
mended to the approval of my own judgment by 
the force of reason—enough that f am myselt 
satisfied that those opinions are sound, just, and con- 
stitutional. Such opinions [| shall maintain fear- 
lessly, and maintain everywhere—always, how- 
ever, with entire respect for the opinions of those 
who differ from me. Why, sir, we are in a Sen- 


ate—a Senate of equals, eee equals; and while | 
_ L respect the opinions of e 


very Senator upon this 
floor, and desire that he should utter them with 
entire freedom, [ shall claim the like respect for 
opinions which I utter—the results of' consider- 
ation, reflection, and an honest judgment. 

Enough, sir, for the letter. Now, in regard to 
this newspaper paragraph. [am not sorry that 
the Senator from South Carolina has deemed my 
humble life verms of his biographical investiga- 
tions. He will nothing in the history of that 
life which {am unwilling to have known—nothing 
in any Opinions advanced by me which I am not 
ready to avow. But, sir, 1 do not choose to be 
held responsible for opinions not mine. This 
newspaper scrap ascribes to me the paternity of a 
resolution supposed to recognize the propriety of 
mental reservation in a certain case. 


Ihave only to say I never pro the reso- 
lation; never voted for the Disk arose I never 
would propose or vote for such a resolution. I 
hold no doctrine of mental reservation. Every 


| 


Mr. MASON. My inquiry is, whether the 


honorable Senator knows and can inform me 


|| whether that resolution was offered and passed at 
|| a meeting convened at his instance ? 


I did’not |) 


Mr. CHASE. 


I do not know, Mr. President, 


|| how far it is deemed proper to go into subjects of 


|| this character here. 


Certainly an investigation of 


|| this sort in the Senate strikes me as somewhat out 





of place; but I will state for the information of the 
honorable Senator that the resolution in question 


|| was not proposed and adopted at any convention 
‘| held or convened at. my instance in the State of 


Ohio. It was not proposed oradopted at the con- 

vention referred to in the newspaper scrap broug!st 

here. _ It was, however, introduced and passed in 
| a convention held at Buffalo, in the State of New 
| York—I have forgotten the year, but [ think it 
was 1843. I have answered the specific inquiry 
of the Senator, and might leave the subject here; 
but perhaps it would be well, since the matter has 
been brought before us, to state further what ts 
| within my knowledge in reference to it. The 
resolution was presented at a mass convention of 
what was called the Liberty party. [ was present, 
and was a member of the committee on resolutions. 
The resolution in question was submitted to this 
committee, who declined to report it for the action 
of the convention. [t was opposed by me in the 
committee room, but I cannot say how far the 
action of the committee was attributable to that. 
It was afterwards introduced to the convention 
when I was not present, by its author, and was 
adopted, after a speech from him, as often hap- 
pens in such cases, without discussion or examin- 
ation. It did not express, in my judgment, the 
sense of the convention or of the party. Is the 
Senator satisfied ? 

Mr. MASON. Perfectly, sir. 

Mr. CHASE. Having referred to the political 
organization known as the Liberty party, I will 
take occasion to add that, in my judgment, a body 
of purer men was never associated in political ac- 
tion. They were men who had honesty enoogh 
to speak as they meant, and courage enough to act 
as they resolved. 





Mr. MASON. I desire to be heard upon the 
bill now before the Senate. 
‘Mr. CHASE. I intended to propose, a» the 


time for an adjournment has nearly arrived, that 
the bill be passed over informally. 
Mr. HAMLIN. If thers is nothing else before 
the Senate, I will move that the Senate now go into 
Executive session. 
Mr. MASON. I desire that this subject should 
be passed over informally. 
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DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH AUSTRIA. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 


Tuorspay, January 31, 1850. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the followin 
ultimo, by Mr. Cass: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations be 
instrneted to inquire into the expediency of suspending 
diptomatice relations with Austria. 


Mr. HUNTER addressed the Senate as follows: 
Mr. Preswent: | had supposed at one time 
that this resolution would have been permitted to | 
sleep) upon the table. Had such been the dispo- 
sition of the’ mover, I should never have called it 
up; for l had no desire to speak upon its merits. 


iplomatic Relations with Austria 


| towards his eareocte has been utterly o 


Resolution, submitted on the 24th | 


|| a8 it now stands. 
|| this resolution, which is founded on the fact that 


our view of his duties and their rights. We ought, 
then, in order to be just, to suspend our diplomatic 
| relations with all of these courts—Austria, Russia, 
France, and Rome. I am not sure, sir, that the 
| list would stop here, if I chose to pursue this ex- 
/amination further. But it is Te for my 

purpose to continue the investigation; | have said 
enough to show the inequality of the proposition 
But Lt have a third objection to 


it casts reproach on our history and past conduct 
towards foreign Governments—a reproach which, 
in my opinion, has not been deserved by the sages 
and patriots who have gone before us, or, indeed, 





| by any of those who have hitherto been responsible | 
|| for the course of our Government. 


If, as this 





But when I found that we were to be pressed to a 
vote upon it, f felt it to be due to myself and those 
whom I represent, to offer the reasons which in- 


fluence my vote. This resolution has not only || 


the sanction of high authority here, but a large 


ave been made to give public opinion such a di- 
rection as to place under its ban all those who op- 
om it. Gentlemen seem to suppose so, at least; | 
or various propositions have been made to express | 
our sympathy, as a Government, for the Hunga- 


rians, in some other mode, by those who have op- || 


posed this particular form of action. Most of 
these who have spoken seem to contemplate the 
propriety at least, if not the necessity, of express- | 
ing our sympathy in the Hungarian cause in some 
form of \eyislative action. As I find myself op- 
posed to the papier which have yet been 
made upon this subject, it is perhaps necessary for 
my own defence to trouble you with a brief state- 


ment of my views upon this question; and in || 


giving them I shall confine myself to the prop- 
osition before us. That, sir, if | understand it, 
proposes to suspend our diplomatic intercourse 
with Austria, for the purpose, avowed in debate, 
of expressing our indignation at the conduct of 
that Government in the late Hungarian struggle. 
Now, sir, when this resolution is considered, 
with all its attendant circumstances, | am utterly 
opposed to it for many reasons. I oppose it, 
in the first place, because it is founded upon 


an utter misconception, as it seems to me, of || 


the nature and objects of diplomatic institutions. 
This resolution seems to suppose that one of the 
uses which may be made of them is to reward or 
punish other Governments by continuing or sus- 
pending such relations, according as we ap- 
prove or condemn their course towards their own 
subjects. 
a means of punishing other Governments in any 
instance of which I can find an account in history. 
Ministers are dismissed in time of war, it is true, 
not as a punishment to the Government, but as a 
measure of safety and precaution at home. 

To use relations of this sort for such a purpose 
would be to reverse the design for which they were 
created. They were designed as the means of 
settling disputes and preserving peace; they are 


|| the discharge of our obligations. 


|| in the discharge of such duties ! 


Now, sir, they have never been used as || 


|| resolution assumes, it is our duty to observe 
_the conduct of foreign Governments towards | 
| their own subjects, and to punish them in this | 
mode for acts of oppression towards their citi- | 
|| zens, or for violations of the rights of man ac- 
enki of the press has sustained it; and efforts || 


cording to our conception of their nature, then, 
sir, in times past we have grievously failed in 


stitution of our Government up to this period, how 

often ought we not to have exercised this power 
With how man 

Governments should we not have suspended auch 


| relations at the time of the partition of Poland! | 
| With how many during the aggressive wars of | 


| Napoleon! Which of the European nations would 


| haveescaped after the treaty of Vienna, and during 
| the existence of the Holy Alliance? Why,sir, we 
| could not have recalled ministers fast enough about 
| that period to have signalized our abhorrence of the 
| daily violation of the rights of man, in the arbi- 
| trary disruption of territories long united together, 
and the forced connection of people to Governments 
| to which they were averse. 1 should waste the 
| time of the Senate, if I were to attempt the enu- 
| meration of the cases in which we have failed to act 
as this resolution assumes we ought to have done. 
| How often should we-have suspended relations with 
| France, with England! Indeed, what Government 
is there in the civilized world with whom we 
should not have suspended our relations at some 
| period of our history, according to the principles 
now laid down? Perhaps we might have pre- 


|| served diplomatic relations with the republic of 


| San Marino, by way of showing that it was possi- 
ble to maintain sich a connection with somebody, 
| according to the principles of action which we had 
laid down upon such subjects. Sir, if this resolu- 
tion be right, then our Government has been griev- 
| ously wrong in its past course in relation to these 
matters. ‘T'o vote for this resolution is to record 
| that censure. For one, I am not willing to do it. 
1 believe they acted wisely and well. "They de- 
| served the thanks of mankind for their foreign 
_ policy, which has won, as I had supposed, uni- 
| versal respect. 
But, Mr. President, I object to this resolution, 
| also, because it is indefinite in its nature. We are 
| to suspend diplomatic relations for how long? 








maintained to substitute the more convenient form 
of oral conference for written communications, 
They bring the parties together, and by personal 
presence and proximity facilitate the settlement of 
differences. ‘The whole object of such agencies is | 
the preservation of peace, and it is contrary to the 
universa! sense of civilized men to use such rela- 
tions as the means of national insult and offence. 

| am opposed to this proposition, also, for 
another reason, Supposing it to be founded upon | 
true principles, ite application is partial, unequal, | 
and in that sense, is unjust. This objection has | 
already been made, a proposition, | believe, 
is now pending to add Russia to the list of the 
courts with which our diplomatic relations are to 
be suspended. Assuredly there would be as much 
reason for thus punishing Russia as Austria; for | 
the offence is the same or even worse, What shall 
we say to France, too, if we are to assume this 
general supervision of the conduct of foreign Gov- 
ernments? Is there nothing in the course of the 


French Government in Italy to shock our repub- || 


lican sensibilities? Have they not interfered 
against the rights of roan and popular liberty, ac- 
cording to our conception of the terms? Nay, 
sir, the condact of His Holiness himself is not 
beyond the reach of our criticism; for his course 


Until Austria either establishes a government to 
suit not herself or the Hungarians, but to suit us 
in that province, or until she makes an apology to 
us for her misconduct to herown subjects. These 
are the only modes of atoning for the offence upon 
which we have acted. Having once entered upon 
the affair, we could not withdraw from it with 
honor, until some such satisfaction was afforded. 
Should we have a right to expect such « termina- 

tion of the difficulty? Could we ever hope thus 
to humble the pride of the Austrian Government? 
I think not; and, if so, this suspension of diplo- 
matic relations would be for an indefinite period. 
But the question of time is not the only thing left 
indefinite in these resolutions; the manner in which 
the deed is to be done is also indefinite. We are 
to suspend diplomatic relations with Austria. In 
what manner? By merely recalling our own min- 
| ister, or by offering passports to the Austrian 
| chargé who is now near this Government? This 

resolution, to be consistent with itself, ought to do 
both; for these relations would not be suspended 
| if an Austrian minister were here. But it may be 
| said that, under the circumstances connected with 

the of this resolution, Austria would cer- 
| tainly lher minister. Undoubtedly, she would 
' be forced to do so from self-respect; and, aithough 
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it would have been more manly to have dismisseq 
their minister at once, yet it would be done as ce. 
tainly and effectually in this indirect mode as jp 
the other. Weconstrain the minister to depart ag 
much by one mode of action as the other. Now 
sir, if { am right in this construction of the resoly! 
| tion—and 1 maintain that I am, whatever ma 
have been the intentions of its author—we, jn ¢/. 
| fect, deny to Austria the right of embassy to ys— 
a right secured to every sovereign State at peace 
with us by the well-established law of nations, | 
need not quote authors upon national law for s, 
well-enablished a principle as that of the right of 
every sovereign State to send ministers to another 


‘| sovereign State whilst there is peace between 


|| of nations, with whom 


them. There is no eee writer on the lay 

am acquainted, who does 
| not recognize this right. Indeed, it belongs to the 
very nature of diplomatic functions that such q 
right should exist. These were created to settle 
disputes and secure peace. As ministers of peace, 
these persons are respected by all civilized nations 
and men; civilized man shows his homage to 
peace by the securities and safeguards with which 
he surrounds such missions. ay, under certain 
precautions and formalities, the right of embassy 
| exists even as between belligerents; otherwise a)! 





|| the avenues to peace would be closed, except those 





| of conquest on the one side and absolute submis. 
sion on the other. It is and ought to be the uni- 
versal sense of civilized man that the doors of 
peace are never to be closed. Instances have been 
cited, | know, in contravention of this principle, 
but they were not even exceptions to the rule. |r 
has been said that a Government may dismiss a 
foreign minister. So it may for his personal mis. 
conduct, but not for the acts of his Government, 
unless this dismissal is the precursor of war. 
There are instances enough, I know, of minis- 
ters who were dismissed for personal offences 
which they could not claim to commit near another 
Government, under any immunity pretended to be 
derived from the law of‘nations. The Duke of 
Orleans, when Regent of France, during the mi- 
nority of Louis XV., imprisoned a Spanish min- 
ister; but he detected him in plots not only against 
his life, but his Government. So, too, in other 
cases of personal offences against the municipal 
law, or for insults offered to it, passports have 
been given by the offended Governments near 
which the ministers resided. But this right of dis- 
missal, even for alleged personal misconduct, is 
by no means absolute. e have had a very re- 
cent case in the dismissal of Sir Henry Bulwer by 
the Spanish Government; and Lord Palmerston, 
in his correspondence with M, Isturiz, the Span- 
ish minister, upon that subject, controverts very 
ably a doctrine which he alleges was advanced 
by the Duke of Sotomayor, “that any gov- 
ernment was entitled to obtain the recall of any 
foreign minister, whenever, for reasons of its own, 
it might wish that he should be removed.” “It 
is quite true,”? says Lord Palmerston, ‘as said 
by the Duke of Sotomayor, that the law of na- 
tions and international u may permit a gov- 
ernment to make such a demand; but the law of 
nations and international usage also entitle the 
Government, to whom such a request may be pre- 
ferred, to decline to comply with it.”” He says, 
in support of his view, that it may happen that 
the very cause of. the desire to get rid of him 1s to 
be found in the fidelity of the minister to his 
trust. He may urge with verance a claim of 
his own Government, whi aoe | to the 
Government to which he is accredited. But be 
this as it may, these instances do not affect the 
right of ees which to every sover- 
eign State whilst at peace. To deny this right 
is an insult to the Government thus aggrieved, and 
a violation of the law of nations. Vattel says, B 
4, chap, 5, sec. 63: . 
“A sovereign attempting to hinder another from sending 
rs does him an injury, and of- 
Si ae 
one 
herself gives to every society. 
= by which nations are united, and offending Wem 
Why, sir, this denial of the right of embassy 
. us by the French Government ~~ once a et 
_of grave int on our part. The pream 
the act of Congreat white, in 1798, ae 
the treaties between us and France, the 
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dismissal of our minister as one of the causes of 

nevance which justified the course of the United | 
| ate towards that Power—a course which led to | 
the state of hostilities which was called “ a quasi 

war.” Why, sir, as I said before, to deny the | 
right of embassy, 18 to shut the door of peace; and | 
I trust we shall not be found setting such an exam- 

le in this age of boasted refinement and progress. 
When this resolution is viewed in connection with 
all its attendant cireumstances,! think I might | 
yenture to challenge the production of a precedent 

which shall sanction it. 

There is, however, another, and, in my view, | 
stil] more fatal objection to the proposition before 
ys. It assumes the right of one Government to in- 
terfere in the domestic affairs of another—a right 
which would be dangerous, in the last degree, to 
the peace and liberties of mankind. If this reso- | 
jution have any meaning at all, it must be intended | 
as arevuke to Austria for her conduct, not towards | 
us, but towards her own subjects. The whole 
proceeding would be utterly without meaning, if 
it had not been based upon the avowed grounds | 
of indignation and abhorrence at the eourse of the | 
Austrian Government towards the Hungarians, to- 
wards its own subjects. Upon such grounds as 
these, this measure would be a flagrant and direct 
insult to the Austrian Government. An insult is 
an injury, and an injury often of the deepest kind. 
« National honor is national property of the high- 
est value. The sentiment in the mind of every 
citizen is national strength. It ought therefore to 
be cherished ’’—said Mr. Monroe in his inaugural 
address. Now, if we have a right to punish Aus- 
tria for her conduct towards the Hungarians in 
this mode, why not in any other? If the right to 
punish for such an offence exists at all, it must exist 
to such an extent as may be necessary to afford a 
remedy for the evil. If we have the right to pun- 
ish them by insults, why not by blows? Noman 
can show any distinction in principle between the 
two pretensions. 

If the right exists at all, it exists to whatever 
extent may be necessary to make it effectual. 
Now this claim to punish a foreign Government 
for its conduct towards its own subjects assumes 
the right to supervise and control their man 
ment of their domestic affairs. Can any pretension 
be conceived which is more arrogant and insulting? 
it is a virtual denial of the sovereignty of the for- 
eign State upon which we-are acting. For if 
sovereign at all, the government—no, the people— 
according to our notions, constitute the supreme 
authority in the land, and they would not be su- 
= in authority if another nation could control 
them. 

Mr. FOOTE. I do not wish to interrupt my 
friend at all, but 1am sure he will be misunder- 
stood in a manner disagreeable to himself. His 
present words would lead us to understand—I do 
not believe he meant to be so understood—that it 
is his opinion that the Governmeut of Austria is 
legitimately supreme in Hungary, which 1 will 
certainly deny, and attempt to prove if the hon- 
orable Senator insists. 

Mr. HUNTER. Ifthe gentleman had attended | 
to what I said, he would have perceived that I 
modified the proposition so as to adapt the 
sition to Our particular views, But it matters not 
to this argument in what part of that body politic 
the sovereignty resides. It is sufficient for us that 
the sovereignty of that country is not in us, that it 
resides somewhere there, and is entitled to control 
the domestic affairs of that country, without su- 
pervision or interference on our part. There is no 
supreme in there, if we can control it. Every 
existi vernment is sup to be the crea- 
i wer in the State until it is 

gn nations must it as 
the representative of that sovereignty, so as it 
is clothed with its powers. [ say, then; Mr. 
President, that this resolution assumes the right to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of other nations, 
and in a makes a pretension neither con- 
sistent with the laws of nations nor consonant 
with our own views of the I will 
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delegate to us that right. I thought that it was a 
cardinal maxim with us, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our institutions, that men had the right of 
self-government. And yet we claim the right to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of a people who 
gave us no authority to represent them, and of 
whose language, wishes, and necessities, we are 
ignorant. Do such pretensions as these square 
with our notions of republican principe? I think 
not, sir; and yet, in our effort to show a sympathy 
for human rights, we are called upon so to act as 
to negative the most precious of all social rights— 
the right of man to self-government. But, Mr. 
President, this claim of intervention is opposed to | 
the law of nations; and this resolution renounces | 
all that has been gained in the amelioration of that | 
code for the protection of the right of self-govern- | 
ment by the friends of human liberty in the course | 
of the present century. As the law of nations is | 
new expounded, no nation is allowed the right al 
interference in the domestic affairs of another, ex- 
cept when it becomes necessary to do so for its | 
own peace and safety; or, in other words, in self- | 
defence. Does our proposed interference in this | 
case come within the exception which | have just | 
stated? No man can say that it does. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I will venture the assertion that, since the 


SENATE. 








| interfered in the affairs of Spain, Great Britain de- 
red it to be an infraction of national law and a 
just cause for war if she chose to make it so. 
hen it was that alarm was felt both in land 
and this country, lest the Holy Alliance should 
| claim the right of interposing in the contest be- 
| tween _ and her colonies. Both Governments 
protested in advance, and the consequence of their 
Joint action was the establishment of the non-inter- 

| vention principle upon a firmer basis than it hed 
ever rested upon before. This achievement was 
the t glory of Mr. Monroe’s administration, 
which has challenged the respect and gratitude of 

| the friends of rk wherever they were found. 
| The establishment of this principle is the great bul- 
| wark and security of the right of man tose!f-govern- 


|| ment, so far as national law can protect it at all. 


Now, sir, how earnestly did we hope that it would 
| be respected in the late French revolution! How 
| universally was it said that the hope for the success 
| of France in that effort for liberty mainly depended 
| upon the non-intervention of surrounding Powers ! 
| Sir, we have had a very recent and an interesting 
| instance of the danger and offensiveness of such pre- 
| tensions on the part of one government towards 
another. One of the causes of the recent difference 
| between Great Britain and Spain grew out of a 


treaty of Westphalia, no such broad pretension || dispatch from Lord Palmerston to the Duke of 


has been made to the right of intervention by any || Sotomayor, which the latter construed as an inter- 


civilized nation, which has not led to such conse- |) 


quences as discouraged the repetition of such acts, | 
or which has not been opposed by some one of 
the first-rate Powers of Europe as a violation of 
the law of nations. I say since the peace of West- | 


phalia, because that was a war of religion, a civil | 


ference with the domestic affairs of Spain, and 
| therefore arf insult. And yet this was not a public 
act of the English minister, but a private letter of 
advice to the Spanish Government to be more lib- 
| eral in its concessions to its subjects. The Spanish 
| pride took fire; it was resisted as an act of intru- 


war in the great Christian republic between Catho- || sion and insult. ‘The Duke of Sotomayor, in a 
licand Protestant, who fought whenever and where- || letter to Mr. Bulwer, asks how the British Gov- 


ever they met each other, without reference to dis- || 


tinctions of territorial boundary or of race. Since that 
time there have been cases of intervention, I know; 
but they were followed by the consequences which 
I have stated. I shal! have cited to me, perhaps, 


ernment would take it, if he were to advise it to 
| be more liberal to the Irish, more kindly to its 
| Asiatic subjects, and less stringent in its coercive 
|| measures at home—referring probably to those 
|| made and designed for the suppression of riots. 








































the interference of other European powers with || 
revolutionary France. 
such as to encourage the repetition of the experi- || 
ment? Why, sir, France launched herself like a | 
fire-ship amidst the nations of the earth, and kept | 
all Europe in uproar and conflagration for nearly 
the third of a century. The consequences of this | 
intervention were such as to teach Europe a les- | 
son on this subject which it has remembered and || 
respected. There have been two popular revolu- 
tions in France since that period; but no other | 
Governments have interfered, although they prob- || 
ably would have been glad to have done so, had | 
they not remembered the past. France, herself, | 
sir, has not forgotten the lesson; for she, too, de- 
clared the doctrine of non-intervention in the af- 
fairs of neighboring Governments, even in her first 
outbreak of republican zeal. The exception she | 
made to the rule was, that she would interfere in || 
favor of popular rights, if other nations interposed 
against them. Indeed, scarcely a case can be cited 
in which the powers interfering did not justify 
the act by assigning some other reason for it than ] 
that of the right to interpose. In the case of |) 
Greece, they justified themselves under the neces- 
sity—pretended or real—of keeping open the Le- 
vant for their commerce. And so in relation to the 
interposition between Turkey and Egypt by certain | 
great powers of Europe. They pretended,as a jus- | 
tification, that they interfered to preserve the balance 
of power in Europe which was concerned in this 
uestion. Whether these pretences were true or | 
alse, the necessity for making them was a tacit | 
homage to the great principle of non-intervention. 
It is true that the holy alliance did make at one 
time more extensive pretensions on this head than 
were recognized as just either then or now. These 
pretensions alar the friends of human liberty 
all over the world, and created great anxiety even 
here. This was one of the causes which led to 
Mr. Monroe’s celebrated declaration, to which I 
shall presently refer more particularly. Great 
Britain, too, protest these claims, which 
were viewed as alarming ever to ner. She pro- 
tested against the intervention of other powe-s in 
the affairs of Naples as a violation of the law of 
nations, which she laid down upon this subject, as 
I have before stated. She refused to attend the 
of Verona, and when France, under the || 
sanction of certain of the great Powers of Europe, || 















Did the British minister in his reply claim the right 


But were the consequences || of interference in the domestic affairs of another 


nation? On the contrary he excused the act upon 
the ground that it was a friendly letter of advice, 
designed for the Government only, and justified by 
the fact that his Government had rendered services 
to Spain, and was bound by treaty stipulations to 
aid and assist that Governmentagain, should there 
be a necessity for it. Mr. President, I believe it 
is the universal sense of mankind that the admis- 
sion of the principle of non-intervention is a corol- 
lary from the right of man to self-government and 
the existence of independence inanation. Who that 
is familiar with the feelings of that period can for- 
get the anxiety with which we looked to the main- 
tenance of that principle at the time of Mr. Monroe's 
celebrated declarations, or the importance which 
we attached to it? We prepared ourselves to 
maintain the principle upon this continent, accord- 
ing to our own invariable practice towards the 
other nations of the earth, and were willing to stake 
all upon the issue. And yet here, in our own 
Senate, there is a proposition in direct opposition 
to that great oo which at that tirne we were 
willing to stake everything to maintain. In 1823, 
Mr. Monroe announced the foreign policy of the 


| United States in such terms as these: 


“In the wars of European Powers, in matters relating to 
themselves, we have never taken any part, nor does it com- 
port with our policy te do so.” “We owe it therefore to 
eandor and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those Powers, to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system te 
any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous te our peace 
and safety.” ** With the existing colonies and dependencies 
of any European Power we have not interfered and shall 
not interfere. But with the Governments which have de- 
clared their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have on great consideration and just prin- 
ciples acknowledged, we could not view any interposition, 
for the purpose of oppressing them, or controtling in any 
other manner their destiny by an European Pewer, in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dixpo- 
sition towards the United States.’’ : 

Again, he says: 

« The late events in Spain and Portugal show that Europe 

is still ansettled. @f this im t fact no stronger proof 
allied powers should have 
neiples satisfactury to them- 
foree in the internal affairs of 
Spain. To what extent such interposition may be carried 
on the same principle, is a question in which all inde- 
powers, whose governments differ from theirs, are 
nterested—even those most remote, and surely none more 
so than the United States. Our policy in regard to Europe, 
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which was adopted at an early stage of the wars which 
have «o long agitated that quarter of the globe, nevertheless 
Tremaine the same; which ts, not to interfere in tae internal 
concerns of any of ts powers—to consider the government 
de fuecto as the legitimate government for us to cultivate 
friendly rations with,” &c. 

These extracts, Mr. President, are sufficient to 
show that the great object of Mr. Monroe’s de- 
clarations was, tO protest against any departure 
from the principle of non-intervention, He as- 
serted what was historically true—that we had 
practised towards other Powers upon this principle 
from the institution ef our Government to that 
period. Such, sir, has been the wise and consid- 
erale policy of our Government towards foreign 
nations heretofore—a policy which has preserved 
our peace with the rest of mankind for the greater 
portion of our national existence, which has chal- 
lenged the respect of others, and under which 
we ourselves have grown and prospered. Nay, | 
more, sir: tt has been our glory to have contrib- | 
uted something towards procurjng some of the | 
advantages of the’ principle of non-intervention to | 
other nations of the earth; and in doing so, we | 


have added to the securities for the right of self- || 


government in man. But we are now invoked to | 
revcrae this wise policy, and overthrow, as far as 


our declarations can do so, this great principle of | 


international law; and, what is strange, we are | 
invoked to do it under the pretence of showing 
sympathy for down-trodden humanity, and indig- 
nationat the violation of pepular rights. Sir, what 
greater injury could we inflict on the cause of pop- 
ular rights in a system like the European—where 
arbitrary governments are the rule,and free govern- 
ments the exception—than to overthrow the princi- 
ple of non-intervention? What new line of foreign 
pohcy could we adoptso likely to endanger our own 
peace, as to setthe precedent of ourselves inter- 
fering in the domestic affairs cf others? What 
greater outrage could we offer to the right of a 
people to govern themselves, than to assume the 
direction of affairs in countries not connected with 
us politically or physically, and over people who | 
have never delegated to us such authority? Where 
the authority is to be found for such an interfer- 
ence, I cannot divine—certainly not in the laws of | 
nations, or in any of the maxims upon which we | 
have heretofore practised. I hear much said about | 
the public opinion of the world, and some talk of | 
the punishment of those who sin against it. | fear | 
there is some vague idea lurking in the popular | 
mind, and insensibly influencing men to regard | 
this public opinion of the world as a positive polit- 

ical force upon which it is allowable for particular 

Governments to ect. I have heard a reference 

mace to certain very beautiful remarks of a Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, upon the influence of 

public opinion upon this very Honea struggle, | 
and it seems to have been supposed it was a neces- | 
sary consequence of such views to carry out i 








mablic opinion of the world in legislative action. 

{r. President, 1, sir, was struck with those re- 
marks; they were beautiful—and just as beautiful, 
in the sense in which they were probably de- 
signed. But the public opinion of which he spoke 
was not to be executed by political or physical, 
but by a moral force; not a public opinion to be 
represented by any one Government of the earth, 
or enforced by actual legislation. Sir, who or 
what body can undertake to collect or represent 
the public opinion of the world? A thousand in- 
visible rills swell the great stream of that public 
opinion whose current and whose course mark 
the speed and the direction of the progress of man. 
And who shall arm himself with physical force to 
execute its decrees? Like heat and light, it per- 
vades the universe. It moves proprio e—none 
can hasten or retard its cousre. Its subject is the hu- 
man heart, its agents are thought and speech; it ix 
felt in every hamlet, in every house in the civilized 
world; unbiddes , and often unwelcome, it enters 
where it will; it penetrates into the secret recesses 
of the soul of man; and the bravest and the most 
reckless pause under that invisible touch which 
can bind or loose the ties that unite him to his fel- 
low. None so high as to beebheyond its reach; 
and low indeed must be he who is th its vie~ 
itations, Arm it, sir, with physical power! what 
nsed has it of such assistance? When right, it is 
irresistible as truth itself; and it is only when 
wrong, when its own evatare in rebellion against 
it, that its influence fails. As a moral power, its 
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| inflaence upon man is. great and beneficent; its 
| tendencies are towards the promotion of peace and 
rogress; but once treat it as the subject of polit 
ical action, and the whole scene is not merely 
changed, but reversed. What had been a com- 
| mon blessing, will become the scourge and the 
curse of mankind in the collisions which it would 
| occasion. Peace will no longer be the general ru’ 
| and war the exception, but war wili be the rule 
| and peace the exception. I know, sir, that the 
| sentiment is too prevalent, that this thing callea 
| public opinion authorizes and !icenses us to inter- 
| fere with the affairs of our neighbors. This sen- 
| timent is the result of that antagonism which is 
| going on in this great moral world of ours be- 
| tween the principles of individualism and social- 
ism—an antagonism found everywhere and daily 
growing fiercer and deeper. In a State it is the 
| contest between him who would preserve as much 
| of the right of individual action as is consistent 


with the peace and security of society, and those 
who would give the majority not only the rights, 


but, inthe end, the property of each and of all. || 


If you take a more extended view, and louk to 
nations, you find the same antagonism at work 


| between those who maintain the independence 


| to its own will, so long as it respects the equal 
| rights of others, and those who believe that 


|| there is a sort of natural bond of federal union 


| between the nations of the earth, and that every 
| nation, under the authority of public opinion, is 


|| authorized to interpose and interfere with any and 


| every other. These claim the right to take charge 
| of the general interests of humanity, and oppose the 
| general will and opinion of man to the wishes and 
| Interests of any particular State. Sir, this attempt 


|| to set up the authority of the public opinion of the 


| world in any particular State as above and beyond 


| the sovereignty of its people within their own || 


| borders, had its commencement, far as I can trace 
| it, in the movements of Exeter Hall—movements 
| emanating from excellent motives and pure designs, 


but which, nevertheless, led their authors toa sys- |. 
‘| tem-of interference in the affairs of others which 


| has proved very dangerous to the peace of man- 
| kind. Not content with acting upon their own 
| Government, they undertook to move upon other 
| nations, to influence their legislation. Not satisfied 
with the moral force of this public opinion as to 
the slave trade, which they were creating, they 
| undertook to enferce it through political means and 
| by physical power. Under their lead, their own 
Geccmuman becaine a general agitator on the sub- 


ject of slavery, intruded wherever it could upon || 


the legislation of other countries, and had well- 
nigh, under the sanction of the public opinion of 
the world, interpolated a new and dangerous pro- 
vision in the code of national law. The distin- 
| guished Senator from Michigan was one of those 
| who resisted this pretention most successfully, and 
| he has won much just reputation by those exer- 
| tions. But, sir, the evil has continued to increase. 
| The same spirit of interference to which I have 
| alluded as existing abroad soon reached our own 
| country; and States have tampered and meddled 


|| with each other without just authority, until there 


is confusion throughout the land, and unhappy 
disputes shave accumulated much more rapidly 
upon us than the means of settling them. Sir, 
we hear of world’s conventions upon all possi- 
ble subjects, to bring associated power into play, 
for the purpose of bearing on and bearing down 
wills of individual men, or of individual nations, 
who o their movements. This results from 
the illusory idea, which I fear is far more prev- 
alent than is supposed, that there is a public opin- 
ion of mankind which is above the constitution and 
laws of particular States—an authority which justi- 
fies us in meddling in the internal affairs of otherna- 
tions. Sir, we seean evidence of this to-day in the 
very resolution before us; for what but the idea that 
our opinionasa people was entitled, asa component 
part of the public opinion of the world, to a cer- 
tain political force in other countries, could prompt 
such an interference as is contemplated in the do- 
mestic affairs of the Austrian Government? .Mr. 
President, I am averse to all these centralizing and 
socialist movements. I belong to an older, and, 
I trust, a better school of politics. I belong to 
the school which believes that rene to be 
happiest and best which leaves the largest measure 


| and its wandering atoms are lost in space. 


of each nation, and its right to act according. 
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| of the liberty of individual action which is cy 
sistent with the peace and safety of society; . 
that school which maintains that it is best (9; <7 
| the nations of the world that each of them should 
be left to enjoy its right of independent action in 
all cases in which its exercise is consistent with 
the equal rights of others. I know, sir, that 
in society these are the centripetal and centr 
fugal forces, and that the. order of nature ioe. 
sists in a just equilibrium. Increase the one 
too much, and the body flies to the centre, abou; 
which it should revolve; give an undue prepop. 
_derance to the other force, the mass dissolves 
all human affairs there is a just mean; but | : 
. not know that I could define in what it consits. 
| nor would this be the time to do so, if I could do jx 
| No matter how un(ertain the point at which this 
mean may be found, sure it is, that the central. 
| izing tendencies have passed it. The tendenoy of 
every new movemert seems to be in this direc. 
tion: to centralize and associate power seems to be 
the great object of political achievement at the 
present day. Sir, I at least have no sympathy for 
| these movements. Neither can } claim for myself 
| that extensive spirit of philanthropy which distin. 
| guishes some gentlemen upon this floor. Espe- 
| cially, sir, can I make no pretentions to such 9 
| philanthropy as that which a Senator from New 
| York claims for himself. I mean, sir, that Sep- 
| ator who would gather all mankind into one jndis- 
| criminate embrace, and who loves them all alike— 
in whose affections no distinctions are made as to 
| the race, color, or condition of man, and who loves 
| all men equally, whether they be English, French, 
| German, Tartar, Negro, or Hottentot. Sir, the 
Senator from New York doubtless is an exception 
to the rule; but, as a general rule, 1 never knew 
one of those men, who loved all mankind alike, 
who cared much for anybody but himself. | 
| never knew one of them who, to borrow a favor- 
| ite expression from my friend from South Caro- 
lina, ** had not a hand for all, and a heart for 
none.”’ But, sir, the Senator from New York is 
an. exception, doubtless, to this rule. He loves all 
mankind, except himself, and would perhaps have 
loved himself if he had been born in Ireland. Mr. 
fone in I have no such paisotyny and | 





fear in that matter generally, I shall be deemed as 
little better than one of the wicked. I know, sir, 
that I shall be accused of a want of sympathy for 
the Hungarians, whose case excites ac much atten- 
tion here. So far as I am personally concerned, | 
care nothing for such accusations, for I have a wit- 
ness within me which pronounces them false. But, 
sir, I should be unwilling to inflict a new pang upon 
the unfortunate Hungarian, by doing anything to 
give countenance to the idea that there was any mar. 
or class of men here who did not respect and sym- 
pathize with him in his misfortunes. _ I was no un- 
interested observer of his struggle—no unmoved 
witness of its final catastrophe. If my good wishes 
could have availed him, he had them all. I have 
studied their history with interest, and learned to 
admire and respect their national character. There 
is a wild mixture.of Oriental fervor and western 
chivalry about them which has always made them 
objects of rather a romantic interest. History, 
that great record of human affairs, is full of start- 
ling contrasts and striking vicissitudes, and the 
chapter of that great book which belongs to Hun- 
ay and her people is hearly as eventful as any. 
hen I first heard, sir, that the Hungarian patriots 
had been forced to take refuge with the Turk, and 
seek at his hands the charity of an asylum which 
Christendom refused them, I could but recall the 
day when that country was the bulwark of Christen- 
dom against the Infidel, Hunniades made 
its title to that ble land between the 
rescent and the Cross. When | saw who the 
was, whose foot was upon the neck of 

ing: y, | could but recur to the tine 
whena anceatress of his, who to the lovell- 
neas of woman ¢ soul of a Cesar, threw 
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— Sire cles ete 
sword of State to the four quarters of the heavens, 
and bidding defiance to the earth. Still mote visi- 
bly came before me that other scene, in which the 
young mother, with her child in her arms, ap- 
peared before theassembled magnates of Hungary, 
and, complaining that she was deserted an op- 
cessed by the rest of the world, demanded assist- 
ance and protection from them; end, quick in 
answer to that appeal, all voices responded as one, 
in the exclamation, “ Let us die for our King 
Maria Theresa!” ‘True, even in that moment of | 
enthusiastic fervor, not only to the principles, butto | 
ever 
er themselves not tothe Empress of Germany, 
nor to the Queen of Austria, but to ‘ their King | 


i 
Maria Theresa;”’ and king she was in all but her | 


sex. The promise then made was redeemed in 
cheir blaod; and the Croat, the Pandou, and the 
Hussar,.as it is said, swept the face of northern 


cerror wherever they were known. The faithful 
ge of history will attest how often the house of | 
Hapsburg has been indebted to the Hungarian 


time of need, Never has it despaired when the | 
road was left open for retreat from Vienna to Hun- 
gary; nor has it ever considered any of its defeats 
as total whilst reserves were yet left upon which 
it could retire in that land so devoted to its colors. 
It was an unhappy day for that house which dis- 
solved the spell of its name in Hungary,and broke 
the chain of old traditions which had mutually 
bound them together, [tis hard to unite again the 
bonds of love, when once they have been severed; 

and the Hungarian will long remember in bitter- | 
ness that the hand which has crushed him ought 

to have been extended to him in love, if there had | 
been gratitude in the heart that guided it. Itis said 

to have been the opinion of Dembinski before the 


Hungarian war, in which he figured so largely, that {| 


Austria might unite under her lead those Hunnish 








forms of their constitutional Wary spay de- || 





and Sclavenic races who occupy so large a portion | 


of the beautiful provinces of eastern Europe, and 
thus become not only what her name purports, 
(ester-reich,).“‘ the Kingdom of the East,” but the 
first power on that continent. Mr. President, it 
isnot for me to say how much of truth or er- 
ror there might have been in such a conjecture. 
Certain it is, however, that a new formation is 
going on in those beautiful regions. Certain it 
is, that the ** disjecta membra”’ of the great Scla- 
vonic body are slowly knitting together. It is 
very generally supposed that the elements of a 
new and formidable power, to be composed 
probably of those mixed races, are now gradully 
being gathered together. The advent of this 


as speculation assigns the part to be cast for it by | 


destiny, as being for or against the Russian influ-. 
ence. That it is to play an important part in the 
affairs of Europe, all seem to suppose. In this 
new organization, the Magyar race may occupy a 
high and imposing 5 places if they can only learn to 
shake hands eordially with the Sclavonian, whose 
ends ought tohe akin to hisown. I trust, sir, that 
such may,bethe destiny of the Hungarian; and the 
future is hopeful before him, should he choose to 
lead in the great Sclavonian movement. Placed, 
as is the Magyar race, at the head of Hungarian 
society, which is also largely composed of Scla- 
voniana, the former may choose an exalted place 
ifit will participate cordially in the general move- 
ment. Such | believe is the only hope for the 
Magyar race, but probably a sure and a bright one, 
if he will learn to realize his position. But, if he 
stands fixed and immovable, resisting the 
Teutonic movement on the one side and the Sela. 
vonic on the other, he must be crushed as between 
the nee and the nether mill-stone. Hard as has 
been the lesson taught the Meeye race in its re- 
cent struggles, a knowledge of the truth which it 
teaches may be worth all the suffering which 
brought the truth home to it, that its hopes rested 
on a co irticipation in the Sclavonic 
movement, If there is no hope here for the Hun- 
garian, I see none before him. It would do no 
good for foreign powers to.interpose in his favor 
and igre him, aa, opetacs: still less would it 
be of any avail to offer him suchra resolution of 
oymparhy as this. There is not, sir, on the page 
history an instance of a nation which has main- 
tained its liberty ty by foreign aid; for the mo- 


power is looked for with doubt or apprehension, | 
| 








) | due to my own country. 
lance and Hungarian loyalty for assistance in || 


|| fice its interests for those of another. 


| to my own country, but to the rights of man, of | 





| President, and to avow Pr 
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ment the protecting hand is withdrawn, it must sitions heretofore assumed, and to show that we 


fall unless it has some internal resources—some 


means within itself of maintaining its independ- | 
ence and for self-defence. 


| have really committed no error whatever in assert- 
ing the expediency of suspending diplomatic rela- 


( I have said, sir, that || tions with the Austrian Government. 
this resolution of srmreihy will do the Hungarian |, 
u 


It seems to me, sir, if | may be permitted to 


cause no good. tis that enough to say? Is | use such language without giving offence, that the 
there no Saas that it may do that brave but un- | honorable Semave from Virginia has totally mis 


fortunate people some harm? It has been said 
by wise and observing men—we have the author- 
ity of McCulloch for the assertion—that the final 
catastrophe of Poland was probably hastened by 
imprudent speeches made in the British House of 
Commons and the French Chamber of Deputies. 


speeches awakened false hopes in Poland, and led 
to unwise movements there. 


those who govern them? But, sir, be that as it 


may with regard to Hungary, I am not prepared | 


to take this step from considerations of what is 
I give Hungary my 


best wishes, my earnest aympaihy; but I prefer || 
I 


my own country to any other, and I cannot sacri- 
here to legislate, not for foreign nations, but my 
own. I will not abandon m 
attempt to discharge those of another. It would 
doubtless be pleasing to any generous mind to in- 
dulge the demands of sympathy; yet, sir, truth 
and justice are of higher obligation, and ought to 
be of higher consideration still. _Mr. President, I 
cannot vote for this resolution. I owe it not only 


which so much is said, to preserve the wise and 
long-established policy of the former, and to stand 
by the principle of non-intervention as a high moral 
defence and security for the other. 

Mr. FOOTE said: There are some men with 
whom it is always particularly gratifying to me to 
agree in opinion and to coéperate in action, and 
between whom and myself I never discover a con- 


trariety of sentiment to exist upon questions of | 
great public moment, without more or less f pan 

rom || 
I too highly appre- | 


and mortification. The honorable gentleman 
Virginia is one of these men. 
ciate the qualities of his heart and understanding 
not to feel the most acute distress that he has not 


been able on this occasion to harmonize with us | 


in support of the resolution under consideration, 
and to give his high sanction to the views which 
have been brought forward in its support by the 
honorable Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] and 
others. I feel compelled to zo still further, Mr. 
profound regret that 
my worthy and accomplished friend, the honor- 
able Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,} has 
conceived it to be his duty to indulge in a series of 
rather harsh and unkind strictures upon what 
has fallen from the honorable mover of the resolu- 


tion, and from others of us who have mingled our | 


voices with his in support of the proposition to 
suspend diplomatic relations with the Austrian 
Government. 

{Here Mr. Hunrer rose and disclaimed having 
intended the strictures alluded to, either to the 
Senator from Michigan or to the Senator from 
Mississippi, alleging that he had intended to con- 
fine himself to general remarks in opposition to 
the resolution. 

Mr. FOOTE. Ido not atall doubt that such 
was the intention of my honorable friend; but, sir, 
when he sees in print to-morrow what he has 
spoken to-day, he will assuredly find that he has 

ope much further than he designed to go; and 

at (even without the special application of his 
spoken words to the honorable Senator from Mich- 
igan and myself, by means of certain sigaificant 
gesticulation, both of eye and hand, not to be mis- 


understood) his remarks, as uttered, admit only of || 


the in tion which I haye already affixed to 
them. At any rate, the honorable Senator has at- 
tacked with great earnestness and vigor positions 
well known to have been heretofore assumed by 
us in support of the revolution under consideration, 


and has solemnly denied great principles, both of 


public iency and of the law of nations, 


Is there no danger | 
'| that such a coarse of action as is proposed here 
'| might give rise to unfounded hopes in Hungary, 
s said _or increase, perhaps, their sufferings by irritating 
Germany, until their very names became words of 1 


I was sent | 


own duties in the |! 


1 conceived the proposition now before the Senate. 
| Our resolution does by no means assert that it is 
|| politic to request the minister from Austria to be 
|, recalled by his Government, or to hand him his 
I} paaeports, with a request that he will leave the 
|| United States without delay. We propose simply 


|| It is said that those imprudent but sympathizing | to assert on the part of the Senate the opinion 


| that it is not expedient, for the present, that we 
should keep a resident minister at the court of 
| Vienna, for certain reasons not disclosed in the 
|| resolution itself, but which have been made quite 
‘apparent in the progress of this debate. We 
think that no appropriation should be made for 
defraying the expenses of a resident minister at 
the Austrian court, and propose to withdraw our 
| minister, leaving it to Austria toalecide for herself 
whether she will recall her minister or not. This 
is all, sir. Indeed, as 1 have heretofore declared, 
| our resolution is only one implying strong and de- 
| cided sympathy for the oppressed Hungarians, and 
disapprobation of the conduct of their oppressors. 
| But the honorable Senator insists that we cannot de 
what the resolution on your table propses without 
violating the law of nations, and authorizing the 
Austrian Government to demand redress of the 
grievance supposed to be inflicted upon her by a 
suspension of diplomatic relations with her, I 
must confess myself at a loss to conjecture where 
| the honorable Senator obtained his notions on 
this point—surely not from the pages of Vattel, 
|| or any other writer upon the jus gentium that I 
have ever had the honor of examining. 

Why, sir, as the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan has heretofore made manifest, this whole busi- 
ness of keeping resident ministers at foreign courts 

| —in other words, of keeping up regular diplomatic 
| relations with other governments, is of modera 
origin; and itis a fact well known to all that it 
was only a few years since that we sent our first 
minister to the court of Vienna. Vattel lays down 
the principle clearly and strongly that every sov- 
ereign nation may judge for itself, in all. cases, 
|| whether or not it will keep a resident minister at 
| any particular foreign court, or entertain one near 
| her own government; and that the failure to send 
a@ minister abroad in the first case, or refusal to 
'| entertain one in the other, is no violation of any 
absolute right existing under the authority of the 
| Jaw of nations, and will constitute no legitimate 
|| ground of complaint against the government thus 
‘acting. I had thought this doctrine so indispu- 
| table that I deemed it unnecessary heretofore to 
'| weary the Senate by a formal citation of autbori- 
|| ties. Indeed, I understand this point to be ex- 
| pressly conceded by the honorable Senator from 
| Fiateskt. {Mr. Cray,] who spoke so ably in our 
| hearing a few days since, in opposition to the res- 
|| olution of the honorable Senator from Michigan. 
| I will be pardoned for now citing a single author- 
} ity, which I believe will be regarded as decisive 
’ 
i| 
; 


of the point under examination. At the 455th 
| page of Vattel’s immortal work may be found 
| what I am about to read. After declaring it to be 
| the right of every sovereign nation to send out and 
receive ministers at its own pleasure, the author 


| thus proceeds: 
} “The obligation, however, does not extend so far as to 


| 
| 


| inelude that of suffering, at all times, the residences of per- 
|, petual ministers, who are desirous of remaining at the sev- 
|| ereign’s court, although they have no business to transact 
|| with him. It is natural, indeed, and perteetly conformable 
|| to the sentiments which nations ought mutaally wo entertain 
i for each other, that a friendly reception should be given to 
| those resident ministers, when there is no inconventence 
| to be apprehended from their stay. But, if there exist any 
substantial reason to the contrary, the advantage of the 
|| State undoubtedly claims a preference ; aod the foreign sov- 
| ereign cannot take it amiss if his minister be requested to 
withdraw, when he has fulfilled the object of his commie 
|| sion, or when he has not any business to transact. The 
|' custom of keeping everywhere ministers constantly resi- 
| dent is now so firnly established, that whoever shonid re- 
| fuse to conform to it must allege very good reasons for hia 
conduct, if be wishes to avoid giving offence. These reasons 
|| gnay arise from particular anclures; but there are ajso 








which, if e can succeed in Sroeete singe the res- || ordinary reasons ever subsisting, and suck as relaie i the 


olution itself must be inevitably defea 
these circumstances, 


then, I must be pardoned for 


Under || constitution of 4 government and the state of 4 nation. 


| Republics would 


f have very good reasons of the latter 
kind, to excuse themselves from continually -uffering the 


endeavoring, as far as I can, to make good the po- '’ residence of foreign ministers, who corrupt the citizens, gain 
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them over to their masters, to the great detriment of the 
republic, and excite and foment parties in the State, &e. 
And even though no other evil should arise from their pres- 
ence, than that of inspiring a nation, originally plain, frugal, 
and virtuoud, with a taste for luxury, the thirst of gain, an 
the manners of courts, that alone would be more than suffi- 
cient to justify the conduct of wise and provident rulers in 
disnrissing them, The Potish Government is not fond of 
resident ministers; and, indeed, their intrigues with the 
meobers of the Diet have furnished but too many reasons 
for keeping them ata distance. In the war of 1666, a nun- 
cio publicly complained, in the open Diet, of the French 
ainbassador’s unnecessarily prolonging his stay in Poland, 
and deviared that he ought to be considered asaspy. In 
1688, other members of that body moved for a law to regu- 
late the length of time that an ambassador should be allowed 
10 remain in the kingdom.” 


Such, according to Vattel, is the law of nations 
on this subject. Now, I venture to challenge my 
honorable friend from Virginia to oe a single 
sentence.or line to the contrary from any writer 


upon the law o7 nations that has ever gained re- || 


spect as a publicist. 

1 must think that my honorable friend has been 
particularly unfortunate in his selection of, British 
authority upon this occasion. He has referred us 
to the late difficulty between the accomplished gen- 
tleman now in this country (Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer) and the Spanish Government, in proof of 


its being a violation of the law of nations to sus- | 


pend diplomatic intercourse. It will be recollected 
that the distinguished personage referred to was 
a short time since most abruptly compelled to quit 
the Spanish court.. But, says my honcrable 


friend, the conduct of Spain in this affair was | 


| centralization, and insists that what we propose to | 


|| do will promote the cause of centralization both 
Spanish Government, alleged that the right of em- |) 


bassy had been seriously violated by the Govern- || 


made a ground of formal complaint by Lord Pal- 
merston, who, in his correspondence with the 


ment of Spain. 
Now, sir, | do not profess to be very familiar 
with this proceeding, nor shall I say anything in 


reference to the delicate matter connected with the || 


act of refusal on the part of Spain longer to enter- 
tain the gentleman referred to near Madrid. 1 am 
not prepared to say what arguments were used by 
Lord Palmerston in the correspondence alluded to. 
It is unnecessary to do so. I acknowledge the 
case to be a case in point, and content myself with 
reminding my honorable friend that whatever 
complaints the Government of Great Britain may 
have indulged on this occasion, it is nevertheless 
true that she finally acquiesced in the act of the 
Spanish Goyernment, else we should not now be 
honored with the presence of Sir Henry Bulwer 
in this country. Yes, sir, even the imperial Queen 
of the Seas was compelled to acquiesce in the asser- 
tion of a right, on the part of a comparatively 
weak.power, precisely identical with tlrat pro- 
posed to be exercised by our much-denounced 
resolution. 

The right, then, to do what the resolution con- 
templates doing being undeniable, the next ques- 
tion is the very one imbodied in the resolution 
itself: Is it expedient to suspend diplomatic rela- 
tions with Austria for the reasons already as- 
signed? I shall not argue this point now; I am 
willing it shall remain where the able, unanswered, 
and unanswerable speech of the honorable Senator 
from Michigan left it a week or two since—sus- 
tained, as I deem that speech to have Leen, in ail 
its leading views, by the speeches delivered many 
years ago upon the Greek question by the honor- 
able Senators from Kentucky and Massachusetts, 
| Messrs. Cray and Wessrer,] extracts from 
which have been heretofore so copiously cited. 
But there are several general propositions asserted 
by my honorable friend from Virginia, in the 
course of his able and eloquent speech of this 


| ment to centralize all political power in the hands 
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| The honorable Senator from Virginia says that 
we D egg poue to interfere with the supreme authority 
of the Austrian Government. How, sir? I really 
cannot understand this. In the first place, the 
| Austrian Government has never been supreme in 
Hungary, nor can despotic power, such as has 
| been wielded there for the destruction of the civic 
| institutions of Hungary, be brought to bear upon 
| their institutions except by the rankest usurpation. 
| Besides, we do not propose any coercive action at 
| all, either in Hungary or Austria. We intend to 
| provide, if we can, against all direct connection 
| with the movements of the Austrian Government. 
By withdrawing our minister, and sending no suc- 
| cessor to the court of Vienna, we adopt the most 
| efficient means of avoiding future collision, and 
| guarding against all entangling alliance with a 
| power, diplomatic intercourse with which cannot 
e productive of any solid advantage to us, and 
may, in various modes already specified, be pro- 
| ductive of most baneful consequences. We do 
not propose intervention, but non-intervention. We 
| do not propose entanglement, but disentanglement; 
and, at the same time, we hope, without violating 
| any of the actual rights of Austria, to maintain our 
| own honor by evincing a proper sympathy for the 
| champions of liberty in Hungary, whilst we afford 
to them, at the same time, more or Jess of encourage- 
ment also, by declining all closer connection and 
all regular interchanges of national courtesy with 
their Seabees enemies, 
The honorable Senator from Virginia dreads 


} 


abroad and at home. 
the honorable Senator. 


Again, I cannot understand 
ow the cause of central- 


|| ization is to be forwarded by our evincing, in a 


| delicate, judicious, and allowable mode, our oppo- 
| sition to tyranny—our respect for the sacred, char- 
tered rights of freedom—our abhorrence of all 
ke to break down, subvert, and utterly over- 
| turn, by sheer violence, the organic law of a noble 
| people, who have subsisted in acknowledged free- 
dom and independence for centuries—I cannot 
possibly comprehend. Why, sir, it is centraliza- 
| tion in its worst, most shocking, and most appalling 


| forms, to which we are opposed, and for the coun- 





| teraction of which we are disposed to exert our- 
selves. It is the attempt of the Austrian Govern- 


of one imperial chief, at the expense of popular 
eet at the expense of the sovereign organization 
| of the free and independent State of Hungary, 


which we are disposed to censure. It is the 
scheme of the Russian despot to centralize all the 
a of the whole European continent in his own 

ands—a scheme which, I must say, in my judg- 
ment, is almost now consummated—that I desire 
_ to see baffled and defeated, if yet possible, by the 
| os . 

eneral uprising of the down-trodden masses of 
Bareos; and the array of all the pure moral influ- 





| ences of the world against tyranny and in favor of 

| freedom. 

| If the honorable Senator desires in good earnest 
to make war upon the principle of centralization, 
I invite him to join us in that war which we have 
already comn:: need. The honorable Senator from 
Virginia cites Mr. Monroe as authority in support 
of the views to which he has given expression. 
Well, sir, 1am satisfied that he will find, upon 
further examination, that nothing thatever escaped 
the lips or pen of Mr. Monroe is at all adverse to 

the resolution under consideration; and, if the con- 
trary were the fact, 1 beg leave to remind him of 

| what he seems to have forgotten, that I cited on a 


former day two extracts from the writings of Mr. 


morning, that | feel bound to notice specially; and | Jefferson directly in opposition to what he sup- 


1 must say that I regret that the necessity is 
thrown upon me of responding to a speech su ma- 
tured, so ingenious, and so truly able, thus upon 
the spur of the moment, and when I am not a lit- 
tle oppressed with physical indisposition. But | am 
not willing that an argument so imposing in many 
respects as that of the honorable Senator from 
Virginia should go forth unattended with one or 
two obsei vations of a nature more or less to obvi- 


ate its influence upon the public mind of the coun- || 


try, and to prevent serious misapprehensions 
as tw the position and objects of those members 
of the Senate who may be inclined to sustain the 
resolution of the honorable. Senator from Michi- 
gan. ; : 


| poses to have been the opinion of Mr. Monroe. 
| Here I am willing to let the question of authority 
| terminate. But, says the honorable gentleman, 
| this proposition emanates from a political school 
| in whia he was not trained or instructed. I re- 
gret to hear this, sir, because I am confident that 

we are, in supporting this resolution, maintaini 

the doctrines of the Jeffersonian democratic school; 
| which I confess I had thought heretofore was the 
one in which my honorable friend from Virgini 
= moe ae Certain it is, as I have 
tofore shown, that this very proposition os. ' 
in the heart of the Racin Deminion, and found 
its frst embodiment and publici 


city in the 
| letter of ex-President Tyler, which I soon aie 


(Jan. 31, 


Se 
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ing of the honorable Senator the other day, | gy). 
Mr. Tyler and the honorable Senator 1, 
long to the same political school. If | am in 
error on this point, | am willing to make the pro 
er correction; but the fact will be not the less man. 
| ifest, however, that the proposal to suspend diplo. 
matic relations with Austria originated with on. 
of the soundest democratic statesmen that Virginia 
has ever produced. 
My honorable friend has given us a most brij. 
Sliant delineation of the celebrated Maria Theres 
‘and has recounted the sufferings which she wa, 
| fated to endure, and the dangers which she was 
| compelled to encounter. He depicted, too, in glow. 
ing language, the noble conduct of the gallant Hyp. 
_garians of her day, who so generously succored 
| and sustained her under circumstances of extreme 
| adversity, and finally enabled her to achieve a giv. 
nal triumph over all her enemies. Profoundly does 
my honorable friend sympathize with this re. 
nowned princess. I regret to find that his sym. 
pathies seem on the present occasion chiefly to be 
called into action by monarchy in distress, whi, 
the unnumbered: woes of a whole people in ruin 
seem to be regarded with almost a cold and sto. 
‘ical indifference. Well, sir, my honorable frieng 
and myself differ very materially in one respect; 
my sympathy is chiefly with the masses—the op. 
pressed millions, — under the accursed yoke 
of tyranny; the distresses of kings and queens, of 
emperors and empresses, are poor and contempt. 
iblein my eyes, when compared with the tears and 
blood and degredation of the many millions of en. 
lightened and Christian men and women whom the 
accursed tyrant of Austria has plunged into a state 
of thraldom worse than it has ever Before been the 
fate of a free people to experience. Ah, sir, this 
heartless, unprincipled, tyrannical, ungrateful 
house of eens has done more, since 
it was raised to the imperial throne of Austria, io 
put down liberty in Europe, to extinguish every 
vestige of free institutions in the Old World, and 
to annihilate all hope of the ultimate triumph of 
liberal principles, than all the crowned heads of 
Christendom besides; and now it has added per- 
Sidy, and ingratitude, and heartless cruelty to all its 
other enormities. [t is in favor of this house that 
we are invoked to pour forth tears of commiser- 
ation to-day; whilst we are told that it is an im- 
politic, and dangerous, and unauthorized thing to 
condole with the victims of imperial tyranny, or 
show our commisseration for their unmerited suf- 
ferings. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I will say that if 
gentlemen are sincere in their avowals of sym- 
pathy for the Hungarians, (and I cannot doubt 
that they are,) it will be, perhaps, yet possible for 
us to agree as to the mode of making our common 
sentiment known. With a view to this end, | will 
announce, that should it be found impossible to 
obtain a majority of Senatorial votes for the meas- 
ure now proposed, it is possible I may bring for- 
ward a si resolution of sympathy; or, if honore- 
ble Senators would prefer it, [ may decide upon 
offering such a resolution as that recommended by 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cxay) 
a few days ago; that is t6 say, a resolution declar- 
ing it to be expedient to “ send from this country 
some eminent, and distinguished, and enlightened 
citizen, some one who possesses the confidence of 
the country,’’ whose duty it shall be to visit “ the 
court of Austria‘to plead the noble cause of the 
Hungarians;’” whose further duty it shall be, if 
Austria will “ not open her ears to the dictates of 
humanity,’’ “ to remonstrate in the name of suffer- 
eer in the name of Christianity, to re- 
buke her for her inhumanity.” I fear that my 
honorable friend from Virginia [Mr. Hunter) 
~— regard such a resolution as this also as in- 
terfering with the domestic concerns of Austria; 
but I am allowed to hope for his support of it, by 
the fact that whilst he has most unmercifully de- 
nounced our resolution of suspension, he has uttered 
not a single word of censure in reference to the 
harsher proposition of the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky; though réally it seems to me that he 
would have been far more justifiable in attacking 

assault upon the reso- 
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must the necessity w’ arisen 
for cohtrag tr tame the Senate with hasty 
and desultory remarks upon a great national ques- 
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- +» reply to one of the most formal, deliberate, 
tot able a ‘ has of the session. 
Mr. SMITH. I do not rise to detain the Senate 
for any other purpose than simply to make a few 
ractical suggestions upon this subject. It is, 
. President, somewhat difficult for me to con- 
ceive what is really intended by this resolution. 
By the terms of the resolution, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations are to be charged with the duty 
of inquiring if it be expedient to — diplo- 
tic relations with Austria. According to the 
ticular language of this resolution, they are to 
inquire into the ae » hot only of recalling 
our chargé from Vienna, ut also into the expe- 
diency of dismissing the minister or chargé now 
residing here as the diplomatic agent of Austria 
in this country for diplomatic relations with Aus-- 
tria will not be suspended so long as we permit 
that Government to have its representative here. 
This resolution, therefore, goes the length of in- 
airy into the expediency not only of recalling our 
own chargé, but also into the expediency of the 
dismissal of the diplomatic representative of that 
country now among us. I desire now, therefore, 
to ask honorable Senators what Congress has to do 
with thatsubject? Is not the recall of our minister 
from Vienna, and the dismissal of the Austrian 
minister here a mere executive duty? By an act 
assed at the last Congress, we made an appro- 
priation for the support of a chargé at Vienna for 
the current fiscal year; and this, permit me to re- 
mark, Mr. President, is the method, the only 
niethod, in which Congress has anything to do 
with creating missions or suspending them. We 
do not pass a law saying that the President 
may send a minister to a foreign court—to Pa- 
ris, to London, or to Vienna. We simply make 
an appropriation for the current year, and thus 
the existence of a mission is recognized, and 
it becomes lawful for the President to send a 
minister or chargé to such court. I say, then, 
that this mission to Austria has been made law- 
ful for the current year; and whether the chargé 
is or is not to be recalled, is a question with which 
neither the House nor the Senate have anything 
whatsoever todo. Is it expected that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations shall bring before the 
Senate a joint resolution imposing upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States the duty of recalling Mr. 
Webb, now on his way to Austria? And what 
sort of legislation would that be? It is obviously 
a mere question for the Executive. Or is it the 
object of gentlemen to charge the Committee on 


Foreign Relations with the duty of inquiring into || 


the expediency of repealing the appropriation al- 
ready made at the last session of Congress, when, 
sir, the current fiscal year is more than half elapsed, 
and about two-thirds of the money is taken up, 
and when, perhaps, the remainder of the period 
may elapse before this measure can be carried 
F through; for it is not the Senate alone that is to 
act?) We are not now acting in our executive, but 
in our legislative capacity; and if this committee 
is © bring forward any measure, it must be a joint 
resolution, requiring the action of both Houses. 
There can be no other proposition of which we 
can take cognizance, except a law to re the 
appropriation’ made for the residue of the fiscal 
year, . 

Now, I doubt exceedingly, taking into consid- 
eration that such a law cannot be got through both 
5 Houses until after the lapse of considerable time— 

for the committee -has to deliberate, the law is to 
be brought into the Senate chamber, and here de- 

and considered, then it is to be sent to the 
House of Representatives, and is to pass that 
body, and ultimately to receive the approval of 
the President—I doubt aL that it would 
become alaw. But suppose it did become a law 
in April, May, or June, before you can communi- 
cate the information of the result to our minister 
at Vienna, the whole fiscal year would have 
tlapsed. It is therefore a proposition to do a truly 
hugatory thing. I trust nate are not about 
‘0 assume lane over the executive duties of 
the President of the United States. There is a 
plain law upon the statute-book of the country, 
Saying that this mission shall exist for the present 
current year; and he is to judge whether the honor 
and interest of the ire that di i 


intercourse shall or not be maintained ‘with 
honorable Senator vote for this 


Austria. Does the 
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resolution, if he does not contemplate the repeal of 
the appropriation? Does he contemplate whether 
we — make an appropriation for the next fiscal 
year 

Here, sir, I take leave to remark, that this is the 
only way in which the Senate can take jurisdiction 
of this subject. It is a question of appropriation, 
and [ see that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions have already charge of that subject. Under 
the rules of the Senate, when the general appropri- 
ation bill comes up before us, they are to pass in 
reviewfall of our diplomatic establishments, and to 
say which is, and which is not, necessary and expe- 
dient. Why, then, is this proposition introduced 
here? I say that, under the rules of the Senate, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is charged 
with this very duty, so far as the next fiscal year is 
concerned. { beg leave to say here, that | con- 
sider this resolution upon this subject as some- 
what peculiar and extraordinary—wholly uncalled 
for—totally unnecessary—for | maintain the com- 
mittee can only properly have before them in- 
stances of this character when they come to the 


consideration of the appropriation bill, and then it || 


would be competent for the Senator from Michigan 


to rise in his place, and move to strike out the ap- | 
propriation for our minister to Austria; and that is || 
the only dignified, proper, and sensible way to |, 
transact the business, if I might be permitted to || 
It is the only true, 

|| President of the United States, provided he had 


make such a remark as that. 
parliamentary, and Congressional way in which 


this subject can be entertained, and not by bring- | 


ing in a resolution declaring that diplomatic rela- 
tions with Austria shall be suspended. I say it is 


a question for the President to decide, whether he || 
will or will not continue diplomatic intercourse || 
That would arise upon the appro- | 
mae bill, and then it could be fairly entertained. | 


with Austria. 


f we do not choose to make an appropriation, 
Austria has no right to take offence; nor has any 
other Government a right to take offence, for Con- 
= has often refused to make an appropriation. 

ut to bring in and pass a resolution for the 
purpose of suspending this mission is, | say, a 


totally unnecessary action; for if it is the judg- || 
ment of this Senate that this mission ought to be ) 
| whenever there is occasion for him to do so. The 


given up, they can recall the money given last ses- 
sion. . 

[ will not go into a discussion of these matters, 
for they have been discussed by members much 
more competent to do justice to it who have 
spoken—the honorable Senator from Kentucky, 
{[Mr. eon the honorable Senator from Vir- 

inia, (Mr. Hunrer,] to whose very able speech 
listened with great pleasure this morning. I say 
that the only question which is before the Senate 
is whether we shall have a chargé de lege or a 
chargé de facto. We have now a chargé de lege 
there—a mission established by law. Now, sup- 


pose we repeal that law—that Congress refuses 
to make any appropriation—what is the conse- || 
quence ?—what is to be done with the archives of 
They are to be turned over to our con- 
sul at Vienna. This is the usual practice of the || 
In the case of vacancy in a full 

missiop, it is customary to turn over the archives | 
retary of the Legation, and he then be- 
And I predict that if we 
refuse to make an appropriation, at the very next 
session of Congress, we shall have a citizen here 
claiming of Congress an amount due to him as 
Having had the honor of being || 
a member of the Committee on Foreign Relations | 
in the House last session, my attention was called 
to the subject, and I will here turn to the‘appro- 
. made by Congress, in the appropriation 
ill for the Ist session of the 30th Congress, for 


legation ? 
Government. 


to the 
comes a chargé dé facto. 


chargé de facto. 


such services : 


Peters 


» Of account 
@affaires at 


performed, and is still unpaid for. 





Chinese 
| @’ Affaires of the United States at said place, trom June 

| 1847, to June 28, 1848, being the interval between the deaih 
of Alexander 
and the probable arrival of the present Commissioner, John 





| consuls have claimed compensation. 
| a case of that sort in the appropriation of the first 
| session of the Thirtieth Congress. 





| ment. 
| and nothing more than that. 


| properly come up before us. 
| that resolution is totall 








| power 


| if there be an occasion to communicate with a for- 
| eign court—the more barbarous, the more cruel, 





of his services as 


from January 27, 1846, to 
‘August 18, 1847, after the rate of \0 76: Provided, ‘The 
of State shall be satisfied that the service was 


ng Eben Ritchie Darr for di tic services, 
of Chili, from June 17, 1844, until August 


“For compensation to 8 


Prevost, Consul of the 





United States at Lima, Sor diplomatic services rendered in 
the absence of the Chargé d’ 
sum of $1,800, 


ires from that country, the 
« For paying Peter Parker, Secretary of Legation and 

rpreter at Canton, for bis services as © $ 
. Everett, late. Commissioner at Canton, 
W. Davis, Esq,, atter the rate of $4,500 per annum,.(after 


| Soeoone his salary as such Secretary,) the sum of 


During the four years that | was a member of 


the Committee on Foreign Relations, we had many 
such claims on the part of citizens who had acted 
| as chargés de facto. 


Whenever the minister had 
been recalled, either at his own request or without 
it, the Secretary of Legation had been left in pos- 


| session of the archives of the Government, and 


had come forward for compensation for his ser- 
vices as chargé de facto. In numerous instances 
I have cinved 


I say, therefore, that when this transfer of the 
archives is made to any person, we make him a 
chargé de facto. 1 say more, then, Mr. President: 
I say that if you break up this mission, and the 
archives were ordered to be brought to this coun- 
try and deposited in the department of the Secre- 
tary of State, still it would be the duty of the 


Occasion to transact any business with the Aus- 
trian Government—if a citizen of the United States 
were to be imprisoned under the law of nations, or 
his property confiscated—it would be the duty of 
the President of the United States, and he has the 
right,to do so according to the practice of Govern- 
ments, to'charge some citizen with the duly of rep- 


| resenting this Government to the Austrian Gov- 
| ernment, and bringing any of such matters to the 


consideration of the Austrian Government. I deny 


| that it is in the power of Congress to brink off 
| diplomatic intercourse with Ausiria. It cannot be 
|| done by Congress. 


( You may refuse to make an 
appropriation, and when you have done so, it is 
the duty of the President to renew the intercourse 


man he charges with this duty is chargé de facto; 


| and | say that Congress is to pay him—for Con- 


gress always has paid them, and always will pay 
them. I utterly deny that Congress has any 
power to break up the relations with any Govern- 
All it can do is to refuse an appropriation, 


Now, Mr. President, what does this resolution 
amount to? itis a mere question as to whether 
we shall make an“appropriation for the next fiscal 
year, and [ maintain that this question can only 
1 say, further, that 

! unecessary. 
Mr. FOOTE. Do | understand the honorable 


| Senator to say that the Congress has no power to 
| abolish that mission ? 


Mr, SMITH. I said that Congress had the 


to refuse an appropriation; sull, | say that 


the more unchristain, so much the more necessity 


| for it—I say that if this Austrian tyranny were to 


lay violent hands upon one of our citizens, it 


| would be the duty of the President of the United 
| States to deliver him out of prison. The Presi- 


dent delivered Rey from imprisonment in Havana; 


_and if he charges any citizen with the duty of 
| representing our Government at any other, he isa 
| chargé de facto. 


Mr. CASS. The honorable Senator will allow 
me to ask him if Congress is bound to make ap- 


« Fog paying John Randolph Clay, late Secretary of Le- |, Propriations for such appointments when there is 
gation a . 
chargé 


no law authorizing them ? 
Mr. SMITH. I say it has been the practice of 
ress to do so. It is the duty of Congress to 
do so, in the same sense that it is their duty to 
recognize just and honest claims. I do not say 
that any citizen would thus have a claim upon 
this Government that would be enforced by a law; 


| but I do mean to say that whenever the President 
| of the United States calls upon a citizen to perform 
| the duties of a chargé, in the absence of the chargé 
| d'affaires, Congress should consider his services 


entitled to qgmpensation. I have pointed to one 


such case in an appropriation bill. 1 know tha: 
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Senate, 


Ce a eee 
influence of the gentleman who has s0 forms), 
the revolving pocket-pistol which has been fired a this severe sentence of condemnation” 
with such effect, in oft-repeated volleys, by the hon- || Sir, | am. glad to find it in the power of my oe 
orable Senator from Connecticut. Sir, as I chance || orable friend from Michigan to. deduce more 
to be in a suitable mood, 1 will congratulate the ” 


less of consolation in the calamitous predicamen; 
| Administration that it has at last found a represent- || in which he stands involved, from the circumstay, 
| ative here, gifted preéminently for the discussion || that it is at least possible that his fierce and 8 
of the great national questions now pending; that || sparing assailant a not himself be found entire} 
| the position of parliamentary leader in this || beyond the range of legitimate criticism. aoe 
body in behalf of those in power, occupied || fess, sir, that when the honorable Senator from 
/with so much dignity, in the beginning of the |} Connecticut gravely asserted im our hearing jus; 
session, by the honorable Senator from New : 


now, that if | person chanced to get into’ his 
| York, [Mr. Sewarp,] but which was so myste- || hands the cfficia free appertaining to a foreign 
vacated by him a week or two since, 


nanny mission, he woul | be, by reason of that fact alone 
| is no longer unoccupied; that, though the honora- || at once converted into a chargé d’affaires, two idea, 
| ble Senator from Kentucy, [Mr. Cray,] the hon- 


occurred to me, and, I suppose, to all others pres. 
orable Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wes- || ent: first, that such a proposition was in itself to, 
| sTER,] the honorable Senators from Georgia and 


ridiculous to need formal refutation; and, secondly 
| North Carolina, and other gentlemen of established || that the honorable Senator’s peculiar mode of pro- 
| fame and influence, who have been heretofore re- 


during the next year there will be many others of || Senators from Kentucky and - Virginia, down to 
the same character. 

Mr. CASS. I would ask the Senator if all these 
are not cases where the office of minister or chargé 
is accidentally vacant, and where some one in the 
meantime legally performs the duty, and not 


cases-— 

Mr. SMITH. The only answer I have to give 
to that inquiry is; that no mission lasts longer than 
the appropriation. Whether any of the appropria- 
tions were out at the time of the services rendered 
in any one of these cases, 1 do not know. I ven- 
ture to say, however—I have no doubt—they did 
run out in repeated instances. 

The honorable Senator seems to suppose that 
these missions were erected by some act of Con- 
gress declaring they shall exist. [ say that it was 
merely by voting an appropiation, and venture to 
say that no committee in the House of Represent- 
atives—-[ do now know how it would be in the 


Senate—I say that the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations never thought of entertaining such an in- 


or not. You may break up this mission if you 
and have it carried out,and 


come before -us. 


would be to declare * Be itenacted by the two 


Houses of Congress that all diplomatic inter- || 


course with Austria shall be, and hereby is, sus- 
pended.” 
You can repeal your appropriation—you can 


have done all thie, then I say that just so far as it 


is necessary to have intercourse with Austria, just || 


so far as the President of the United States has 
charged some citizen with the duty of representing 





| choose to enter the lists with him. 
| to felicitate the Senate, too, upon a fact never dis- 


| cognized by the country as frieniis to the present 
| Administration, (to none of whom do I ever refer 
quiry as to whether the appropriation had run out | 


except with sentiments of high respect and cor- 


|| dial kindness for them personally, as they well 
please—you may introduce bere resolution here, | 

ave some sort of an | 
act made:—and I should like to see it—l would | 
like to see in what form, shape, substance, it isto | 
A pretty extraordinary act it | 


know;) though all these gentlemen, for reasons 
best known to themselves, remain modestly in the 
background, and seem not at all ambitious of as- 
suming the responsibility of ardently and zealously 
defending those in authority, or atleast of occupy- 
ing places in the front rank of battlh—the honora- 
ble Senator from Connecticut, who has engaged 


| our attention this morning in a manner at once so 


edifying and so entertaining, is happily willing to 


|| bear the whole weight of Senatorial leadership 
refuse to make an appropriation—and when you | 


upon his Atlantean shoulders; and thus, single- 
handed, so far as mere partisan advocacy is con- 
cerned, to cope with all adversaries who may 
Sir, allow me 


nouncing the word archives (under which name he 
described the papers referred to) was not precisely 
such as was suited to him in his present assumed 
character of senatorial arbiter morum et elegantia. 
rum. For, sir, according to my poor recollection, 
the word archives is not pronounced by any dic. 
tionary that it has been my fortune to see arsheeves, 
but arkeeves or arkives. Lwould recommend to the 
honorable gentleman, before he undertakes to play 
the critic among us again, that he shall at leas 
learn to pronounce correctly his parliamentary 
technicals. Happily for us, sir, the honorable Sep. 
ator from Connecucut has-been kind enough to 
allow us the privilege of extracting a little addi- 
tional consolation of a similar kind from his own 
example on the present occasion. The honordble 
Senator has fallen into the strange and unaccouni- 
able blunder of supposing that there are two kinds 
of name known to the jus gentium—one of which 
he calls the chargé de facto, and the other the 


our Government, Congress will pay them. Con- || closed before a few minutes since, | think, and the 
gress has been honest enough so far to pay them; existence of which | believe had not been at all 
and I think . will continue to ae oe those | suspected heretofore m any queries that " mane 
citizens of the country who ma aced in sim- || at present in our midst a gentleman profoun 
ilar situations. c cot | versed, as the honorable Bn from cae 
Mr. President, I have occupied more of the || has undoubtedly proved himself to be, in all that 
time of the Senate than I intended to do. I im- || appertains to parliamentary order and decorum; 
tended only to offer a practical suggestion; and I || and who, whilst he graciously lectures his asso- . 
predict that carry out the scheme contained in the || ciates here upon the gross legislative improprieties || sessed.of any legal authority to hold them in his 
resolation, and suspend diplomatic relations with || of which they are guilty in his sight, and upon the || custody, is a chargé de facto, as distinguishable from 
Austria, it will be only to renew them again. So || ridiculous errors which they from time to time || a chargé de lege; and that this chargé de facto mere- 
far as it is necessary for the duties of the Govern- || commit, supplies in his own person so fine an ex- || ly, is legally entitled to claim the full pay of a 
ment to be performed, I do not believe it is right to | emplification of the wisdom and value of his pro- || chargé de lege It is certainly to be hoped thatthe 
suspend our intercourse. The more barbarous || found teachings—in so much, indeed, that no one || honorable Senator will shortly enrich the world 
and unchristian, so much the more need to have || could doubt for an instant that the honorable Sen- || with a new treatise, prepared by himself, upon the 
some one near the tyrant to defend the honor and | ator is better gifted than any mortal man beside to || laws and u of nations. Until this precious 
vights of American citizens. If all that has been play among us here the august and imposing part |} boon shall be vouchsafed, it is to be feared that the 
said upon this floor in regard to Austria is true, | of an arbiter morum et elegantiarum. civilized powers of the world will remain sadly in 
and I believe it to be true, her horrid barbaritiesto || Sir, L hold it to be quite an unfortunate circum- || want of needful edification upon all matters touch- 
the Hungarians have not. been depicted in colors || stance for the fame of my honorable friend from || ing diplomatic concerns. e honorable Senator 
too strong; and for that very reason, | want some || Michigan [Mr. Cass] that he did not, before he || tells us, this morning, with quite an amiable exhi- 
American citizen near that court to protect the || aaeet in this affair at all, consult the honorable || bition of self-complacency, that he was for four 
honor of the American name, and therighis of our || Senator from Connecticut in regard to the expedi- || years connected with the Committee on Foreigo 
citizens. /ent most proper to be adopted for attaining the lations in the House of Representatives. Truly, 
Mr. FOOTE. Mr. President, with the consent | object specified in his resolution—the suspension || sir, he must have been quite a valuable integral 
of the Senate, I believe that I must claim the priv- |, of diplomatic relations with Austria; since then rt of that committee, and it seems to me to be 
ilege of offering a few remarks in reply to the |) he might manage to avoid that thundering denun- || decidedly unfortunate that his useful labors there 
honorable Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Smrrn,] || ciation which we have just heard bursting from || should so soon have terminated. 
who has just resumed his seat; before doing | the lips of the honorable Senator from Connecticut Mr. President, I did not rise for the purpose of 
which, though, I leave to congratulate my || —who has not hesitated to say of the resolution of 
werthy and accomplished friend from Virginia || my honorable friend, that it is grossly unparlia- 
{Mr. fiunren] on the valuable adjunct with which || mentary, absurd, ard indecent; indeed, he has in 
the accidents of the hour have supplied _ in the a asserted that oe poly eal procaneing 
honorable Senator from Connecticut. ay or || at all comporting wi cency, dignily, or g 
two ago, the honorable Senator from New York, || sense, is one matured in his own brain, and this 
who sits over the way, (Mr. Sewarp,] avowed || moment brought to our notice by himself in the 
= open 3 = ees pa of = oo | eras a am now anes > cn is seineny 
nator from Michigan. - n its first introduc: || unfortunate, | repeat, sir, that the honorable 
tion in this body, wen fated to encounter the ator from Michigan did not hold special conference 
deadly hostility of an honorable Senator from New || with the honorable Senator from Connecticut be- 
Hampshire, not now present, [Mr. Hare,} and | fore he ventured to bring forward his resolution, 
at this instant of time the extraordinary eloquence | = might a —_ wears the ior and 
of the honorable Senator from Connecticut, || infamy in which he must now inevitably in- 
with hia ameoeere weight of aneeew and | ad eran gr 8 invective of the ho 
consummate skill as a parli ialectician, || & ator from Connecticut. 
are all thrown agai is unfortunate resolution. Now, Mr. President, to be charged with having 
It would seem ti ible that either the || deliberately brought forward a resolution upon a norab ; : ' 
resolution itself, or its ill-fated ad could || grave national question, neither decent, di deavor to treat his co-laborers with a little more ° 
survive the fierce assaults of = many and such |! hor mS good sense, Ss were the pre- and courtesy than he has shown upon this 
potent assailants, such firin cross-firing, such || cise words ») is, in my ju ent, a very &- 9 ania 
a multiplied and terrific di from. ail the || rious matter indeed; and the weight of obloquy ‘i me SMITH, | ct de I ee mS et 
who last L you, [Mr, Fore.) 


chargé de lege. Now I undertake to say, sir, that 
this is a noon which has found its origin alone 
in the cranium of the honorable Senator, and bas 
no sanction in any book, from the primer up to the 
Bible. But this is not the most amusing part of 
the affair; for he informs us that a chargé who gels 
the archives of the mission in his hands, without 
previous appointment, and without being pos- 
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entering into an argumentative contest with the hon- 
orable tor from Connecticut; Heaven forbid 
that I should manifest so much presumption! Nor 
wasit my design to discuss at all the very curious 
uestion which has occupied his chief attention 
is morning. The whole controversy seems (0 
resolve itself, in the honorable Senator’s mind, 
into a question ok pecating emolument, of ¢ 
spoils. His ‘talk is still of bullocks!” The 
honorable gentleman has been evidently so much 
absorbed in that grand division of official spoils 
which has been in lively-progress in this Republic 
for nine months past, that it is difficult for him 
think of pripeg Bergh this is but natural, and | 
do not at all find fault with the honorable Senator 
on this head— R Magis!’ ; 
Mr. President, I close by eapreesing a hope 
that the honorable Senator will hereafter ¢- 
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** hollow engines” of sulphureous from the || will, in this instance, be the more 
potent and well-plied calles of the honorable crushing, from the high character and extended do 80 
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because I 2 pas it envious, with my — i SLAVE QUESTION. circumstances? Sir, I knew from the outset the 
. The gentieman has gone into some little | a a ition | wad about to take, i ting to be 
respec on the terms which Tthough fio ue to || SPEECH OF MR. PHELPS, || member of tha commitiee. I knew that it was no 
designate @ oom oe th mae" ire pahoeity of ] OF VERMONT, _ enviable, but. a perilous position. 1 knew we! the 
Cees Pte PR ote Cal oa | ree Senre ney 300, | Reece ek hee 
of one under the authority of the retiring minister |, On the subject of Slavery, &c. - |\.of the danger. of any concession, with a view to 


me court. ‘ , The Senate having resumed the consideration of the mo- | compromise. I knew, sir, the temper of the peo- 
The former I called a chargé de lege; that is, | tion to print the Resolutions of the General Assembly of the |) ple Of different sections of this Union, and that 
created by law. 1 do not know that L properly | Suite of Vermout on the subject of slavery, which were || every concession, on either side, however small, 
designated the other,as being changéde facto. I some time since presented by Mr. Urnam— would be viewed with extreme jealousy. Sir, | 
did not mean _to say that any one could act inthe | Mr. PHELPS. After the few remarks which I || might have avoided this position; | might have 
name of our Government, and for our Government, || made the other day, I entertained the hope that 1 |, gone farther, and when the bill was reported I 
except a certain Nicholas Trist, without some au-| should not find myself under the necessity at | might have consulted myowe popularity by going 
thority. We have known one minister abroad, | present of participating any further in the debate || with my friends of the North, and following the 
without power, to make a treaty without authority | on this question. But, sir, after what has fallen || crowd in denouncing the creature of our own crea- 
from anybody. I think he may be called a min- || from the other. side of this chamber, | feel it due | tion. Sir, it was not unanticipated that, in conse- 
ister de facto. 1 think that he sent that deplorable | to myself, and due to the State | in part represent, |, quence of my course upon that bill, my name 
eaty here whien the Executive thought fit to |, to offer some further remarks in vindication of my || Should be associated with terms of reproach; thet 
adopt a8 his own, and the result was that it was | course and their course. | opprobrium, personality, and, sir, | may add, per: 
ultimately ratified by the Senate for the whole || Sir, | have been called upon to “face the mu- || sonal insult, should be cast upon me. But, sir, I 
iand. Ido not know that that expression was a | sic.” I have no disposition, Mr. President, to || trust | was influenced by higher and better motives 
proper expression, but I believe that every mem- || avoid the ‘‘facing”’ of any “music;”’ bat { must be | than the mere love of popularity. I had a duty to 
per of the Senate knew what I meant. Those | allowed to say, sir, that I think we have some || perform here; 1 desired to see this troublesome and 
ersons acting in the place of ministers abroad are || very bad ‘‘music’’ on this floor. 1 have been || dangerous question settled; and, in the discharge 
ordinarily appointed, i believe, by the retiring | called upon, sir, meet the issue. | make no || of that duty, 1 came boldly to the vindication of 
minister. ow, sir, there is DO act of Congress | issue here which. | am not prepared to meet, and I || that bill, while it was denounces by the almost 
authorizing that to be done; it is merely the usage | trust my constituents will make no issue here || unanimous voice vf the North; and, | may add, 
of Government. When the retiring minister goes || which | am not prepared to.meet. Nay, sir,lam | by the almost unanimous voice of my own con- 
home, he reports what he has done to the Execu- || prepared to meet the approaching issue, pregnant || stituency, I stood alone of all the people of the 

















tive, and it is in the power of the Executive to |) as it is with consequences to this country. | North; | followed the dictates of my own judgment; 
disavow itif they see fit. ; || Sir, it has been said by gentlemen on the other | and, 1 must be permitted to add, in all sincerity, 
He is a chargé, in fact, near a foreign Govern- \ side of this chamber that this great issue was |, that judgment is now what it was then. 


ment. He has authority from the retiring minis- || forced upon them. It has not, however, been Sir, | regret that the bill did not pass, and I be- 
ter, and, if that be recognized by the Executive, | forced upon them by the officiousness of any por- | lieve the country will yet regretit. | waa willing, if 
as it always is recognized, he is a lawful chargé, || tion of this country; it is an issue’ which has || necessary, to make myself a sacrifice in order to 
although not by an act of Congress. '| forced itself upon us; an issue whieh has come || attain the great object of harmonizing this Union, 
| cannot conceive, after all, that my language || here uninvited and unwelcome. It presents itself | and of putting an end forever to the question which 
was, in this regard, very improper, though pos- || as one of that train of consequences which many |, now agitates and alarms us. If that object could 
sibly it my have been. _ || Of us foresaw and resisted. Te comes here as the |, have been attained by the sacrifice of my humble 
Mr. FOOTE. Sir, the honorable Senator is |) Comsequence-—the necessary consequence—of a |, pretensions, | would have considered the object 
certainly at liberty to respond or to decline re- || train of measures which I, for one, have resisted | very cneaply purchased. Sir, when gentlemen 
sponding to such portion of my remarks as he || from the outset. It is one of the fruita of that spirit | from other sections of this Union, when gentlemen 
chooses. It is doubtless with him, as it should | of aggrandizement, and conquest, and military ac- | from the South, will place themselves in the gap 
certainly be, a question both of convenience and | quisition, which seems to have infected and infat- || between the excited feelin s of their constituents 
self-respect. If he feels it to be inconvenient to re- | uated every republican government. Sir, itis one || and the harmony of this Union—when they, dis- 
spond, or supposes that no attempt at response || of the fruits of our Mexican war—the fruits of that || regarding the excitement of the moment, will 
which he might make would be able to save him || policy which originated in the disposition to ex- | breast themselves to the storm of popular preju- 
from that loss of self-respect naturally consequent | tend the area of our power, but.which carries in | dice, hazarding their popularity and their good 
upon an experiment fruitlessly made, | decidedly || its train the element which may in the end dis- || name with an excited constituency, | promise 
commend his discretion. I should have com- || solve this Republic. Sir,1 am not surprised at || those gentlemen I will never do them the injustice 
mended it still more highly had he not pro-'|| this issue. It is what | have long anticipated; it | to doubt the sincerity of their professions. 
voked the attack from which he has so decidedly |! is an issue which we cannot aeeids and here, sir, | 1 will pursue this subject no further. My ob- 
recoiled. If the honorable Senator is.extirely con- || lies its difficulty and its danger—it is a question to | ject is to satisfy the Senate, that in what! have 
tent with the result of the passage-at-arms which 








be settled; but how settled no man on this floor can | said if relation to the cultivation of a harmonious 
has so accidentally occurred between us, why, | || now anticipate. || spirit, whatever professions | have made of a dis- 
am so likewise; and though something of a magis- Sir, in approaching this question, I am not for- |, position to harmonize the different sections of this 





terial contempt seems to me to be more or less im- || getful of the pledge which I gave the Senate on a | Union, and settle forever this troublesome ques- 
plied in what has fallen from him just now, | shall emes occasion, that 1 should approach it coolly, || tion, my sincerity is proved by the course | have 
seek no other revenge than the relation of an anec- || deliberately, and with a feeling of conciliation; || heretofore taken on this floor. 

dote, which I once before told in this body for thg || that 1 should approach it with an ardent attach- || Sir, one object | have in addressing the Senate 
entertainment and edification of a particular friend || ment te the Constitution and to the Union. Sir, || on the present occasion, is to vindicate the resulu- 
of his. The anecdote will, I hope, be listened to || 1 shall not be diverted from this determination, tions presented here fiom the State which ! in 
by him with patience and humor,as illustra- || whatever may be the tenor or the temper of the || part represent. Those resolutions have been the 
tive cere smears oe ich “’ honorable Sen- || debate. There are too many considerations of im- || object of bs. very conciliatory comment. Almost 
ator is fond of alluding—I mean se ret dignily, ious and appalling import now pressing upon || every epithet in the whole category of opprobriam 
andallthat. Ina vahes which shall Sonpnieen, ot permit oa Lomw: ia dhe Inet froas what || has been bestowed on them. Sir, I believe I can 
butin which I formerly had many acquaintances, a || [ consider a cool and dispassionate, and rational | vindicate those resolutions before the Senate, aud 
mercantile house was once existing, the deali consideration of this question. before the world. They have been, sir, miscon- 
with which were quite extensive among people | Sir, we are all attached to the Union; we all | ceived here, and most grossly misrepresented else- 
of the countryas well as of thetown, A few days || value the harmony and stability of that Union;| where. They have been pronounced on this floor 
before Christmas, on a certain occasion, a rustic and no topic which tends to endanger either, || offensive, violent, opprobrious, vituperative, un- 











damsel chanced to call at this store and ask for || should, in my judgment, be discussed here in || just, insulting, treasonable, and untrue. Sir, if 

the exhibition of seyeral articles of merchandise er * 

which she proposed to purchase. When she had 

com r purchases, and was about d in 

for her own home, the gentleman of the counter 

reminded her that she had not yet boven any- 

thing for her mother; suggesting, at the same 

ime, the propriety of ae ing a Christmas 
old lady 


. | there is anything left in the category of cpprobriam 
ir, these professions may be doubted. My pro- || not bestowed upon them, it may well be regarded 
fessions the other day seem not to have carried | a8 surplusage. 
wh them tife most implicit confidence on the part || Let me advert to the resolutions themselves. I 
of some gentlemen. Sir, if proof were wanting of | bave said that they have been misconstrued. Sir, 
the sincerity of my professions on this subject, it || if they have not been most egregiously miscon- 
is to be found in the history of my public life. | ceived, 1 have not the capacity to judge. They 
There are passages, Mr. President, in that life here | are drawn not, perhaps, as skillfully as they ought 
which Senators ought not to have forgotten. Itis || to be. The language is perhaps not precisely 
hat and feathers,” replied the officious salesman, | but a few months since, in the position where | || what others would have employed to express the 
ne up to her view a bat most strikingly orna | now stand, f advocated the measure alluded to _same sentiments. 1 will read them. The first 

ed, and ove with feathers of many a || the honorable Senator from South Carolina. I al-| resolution asserts— 
moat hue. “Pun this article for your || lude to the territorial bill re by the select “That slavery is a crime against humanity and a sore evil 
mother,”’ said ne ‘it wall make her look so digni- committee, commonly cailed the Clayton compro- 

7 returned 


t for the good . ‘What shail it 
*” exclaimed the maiden. ‘This handsome 


in the body politic, that was excused by the framers of the 
Federal Comte 





fed.” “Well, I'll certainly buy it then,” re mise. ‘Fhe honorable Senator from South Caro- by their Sasa Sicilians diez of asevessis 
she, ‘for a has always been wer. on pic- || lina, [Mr. Buries,) the other day, pronounced that | necessity.” — ‘ 
Seas I leave the le Senator to make || bill satisfactory to the South. His expression was,|| The other day I took the liberty of remarking 


cation of the anecdote. _ that it was ‘‘framed to save the honor of the | that the sentiment here expressed was the generai 
was then passed over informally. || South.”” I sustained that bill; and under what | sentiment of the civilized world. in making this 


> 
> 
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veinintic2 really regarded it as rather common- | humble constituents were not even permitted to 


ce. 


cause the resolutions themselves were considered 
to convey an offensive imputation: Sir, when I 


it seems, however, to have been received (talk? Yes, sir, the axe was put to the root of the 
as offensive, and was so considered probably be- | institution. 


It was done boldly, promptly, de- 
cisively, and yet, at the moment when we were 
| thus expressing our sympathies and extending our 


made the remark, [ considered that these resolu- | congratulations, the subject when presented here 


tions cast no imputation on any portion of this 
Union. I regarded the resolutions as merely ex- 
pressing an abstract opinion, directly implicatin 

nobody; and, having this view of their purport, 

felt at teety to caters them, although if I had 
regarded the resolution as containing an offensive 
imputation on any portion of the Union I should 
probably have avoided the expression. But these 
resolutions merely express an: abstract opinion. 
What is it? That slavery is a crime, or, if you 
please, ar: offence against humanity. Whom does 
this implicate? pon whom is censure cast? 
Upon those, and those only, who participate in the 
offence and are responsible for the crime, if there 
be acrime. If criminality is imputed to any one 


in particular, it is by inference, and by inference || 


only. What, sir, have you, and what have | 
heard from our childh on this subject? We 
have all heard and felt the force of the vindication 
of the South on this subject. Whatever may be 
the origin of this institution, its continuance has 


been vindicated by gentlemen Of the South; first, | 
on the ground that they are not responsible for its | 
origin; and, secondly, on the ground that its ex- | 


istence being a matter of inexorable necessity, they 


| 


| from a constituency represented on this floor, was 


|| laid upon the table upon the question of reception. 
|| Now, sir, I find no fault with that disposition of 


| the subject, so long as it is brought here by the 


|| officious fanaticism of people who had better let 


|| it alone. 


are not responsible for that continuance. Sir, this | 


language has been used everywhere. Ihave not 
only heard it, but | have used this language my- 
self among my own constituents, inexcuse, if you 
please, or in vindication (if you please to use the 


term) of the people of the South for their partici- | 


pation in this institution. 


ment. 


it into the country are responsible; those who | 


participate in it ave responsible for its contin- || 
vance, only when its abolition can be made con- || 


sistent’ with their safety. I have ever felt the 
force of this argument. And what say the resolu- 
tions? ‘They express the opinion that the insutu- 


tion is an offence against humanity. They pro- | 
ceed further to present the vindication which the 
South have always urged for themselves, the fact | 


that the institution was entailed upon them b 


tinuance with them rests upon inexorable necessi- | 
Now, sir, having this view of the resolutions, | 


ty. 
dating they presented, at the same monient in 
which they branded the institution as a crime, the 


excuse in exculpation of the South, | could not | 


regard the sentiment as an imputation upon them. 


It was with this view that | hazarded the remark | 
which I then considered, and now consider, rather || 


as a common-place one, without the slightest idea 
it could give offence to any one. 

But, sir, does the assertion need proof? Does 
the opinion that the institution is inconsistent with 
the dictates of humanity need proof? 

Sir, wnat has been the opinion, and what is 
now the opinion of the civilized world? What 
has been the language of the ablest and best 
men of the South? What language have they 


held before the world, and what has the civilized | 


world at large said and done on this subject? Sir, 
if we took abroad we find the opinion of the civil- 
ized nations of Europe expressed by their acts. 
Great Britain has put an end to the institution; 
France demolished it at a single blow. One of the 
first acts of the French Republic—I speak of the 
existing Republic—was the abolition of this insti- 
tution totally, universally, absolutely, without 


reservation and without qualification, throughout | 


her dominions. Sir, how did we feel, and how 
did this Senate act, in regard to that matter? 
Have gentlemen forgotten the resolutions of con- 
gratulation, and sympathy, and approbation which 
were transmitted from this body to Franee imme- 
diately after her late revolution? And have gen- 
temen forgotten the remark which I thought 
proper to inake on that occasion, when we were 
expressing our gratification that, among the first 
acts of the new government with whom we were 
eympathizing, and to whom we were extending 
ovr congratulations, was the absolute and un- 
qualified execution of a measure about which my 


; | civilized pe = 
I repeat, we all felt the force of this argu- | 
Let the institution be an offence against | 


humanity, if you please; those who brought | 


So long as it is the mere topic of dema- 
| gogism and popular excitement, I care not, if it 
| is presented here in that spirit, if it is put under 
| your table. But the subject presents itself now 
| in a different aspect—it comes to us, as 1 have 


| already remarked, uninvited and unwelcome. It || 


| ig an intruder upon us; but, even though it is an 
rid of it. The issue is made in respect to these 
territories in reference to this institution, and it 
cannot be evaded. It must be met and it must be 
decided. Under these circumstances it is the right 
| of every State and of any State in this Union to 
| €Xpress its sentiments upon this engrossing sub- 
ject. It is the right and duty, in this aspect of the 
|| question, for every State to express not only its 


j 
intruder, it must be received, for we cannot get 


| opinion as to the propriety of extending this insti- 
| tution to our Territories, but its opinion of the in- 
stitution itself. 
But if | was not right in the remark I drop 
the other day with reference to the views and 


| opinions of the civilized world—with the excep- 
|| tion, perhaps, of a small portion of it in which the 


institution exists—if [am in error, let gentlemen 
point me to some spot in the civilized world where 
the institution does not now exist, and where a 
demand its introduction. Sir, who 
desires it? hen and where, in what portion of 
the globe, do you find an earnest wish expressed 
for its introduction where it has not heretofore 
existed? What is now the sentiment of the peo- 
ple of all these Territories ? 
|| ment of Oregon, and what is the sentiment of Cal- 
|| ifornia? She has presented us here a constitution, 
|| in which the people have attempted to prohibit the 
institution. But, sir, I need not go abroad for 
material to vindicate my expression; [ may appeal 
to the expressed opinions of the ablest and the 
best men of the South—the ablest and the best 


y | men whom this country has ever produced. What 
those who had gone before them, and that its con- || 


were the opinions of Washington, of Madison, 
and of Jefferson? 


Sir, gentlemen seem to have forgotten the ex- 





|| pressive language of these men, when they regard 


1] 


| the expression of similar sentiments in these reso- 
lutions as offensive to the South. Sir, let me ad- 
vert to some of the opinions of Thomas Jefferson 
on this subject, and let me, at the same time, ad- 

vert to the course of Virginia herself in relation to 
Mr. Jefferson 
|| tells us: 


|| During the Regal Government, we had at one time ob- 
|| tained a law which imposed such a duty on the importation 
of slaves as amounted nearly to a prohibition, when one 
|| inconsiderate Assembly, placed under a peculiarity of cir- 
; Cuinstances, repealed the law. This repeal met a joyful 
| sanction from the then Sovereign, and no devices, no expe- 


|| the introduction of this institution. 


} dients, which could ever after be attempted by subsequent 


Asseniblics—and they seldom met without attempting them 
| —could succeed in getting the royal assent to a renewal of 
the duty. In the very first session held under the Republi- 
can Governinent, the Assembly passed a law for the perpet- 
ual prohibition of the importation of slaves. ‘I‘his will in 
some measure stop the increase of this great political and 
moral evil, while the minds of our citizens nay be ripened 
for a complete emancipation of human nafire.”»—Notes on 
V irginia, pp. 161, 162. 


Sir, the sentiments here expressed are the senti- 
ments of this day of the free Stites, and if an 
apology be necessary on their part for their ex- 
pression here, it is to be found in the fact that 


i 
| 





the language is that of a distinguished statesman 
and patriot of the South. r. Jefferson says 
further: 

*« And = the liberties of a nation be thought secure 
when we have removed their only firm basis, a conviction 
in the minds of the people that these liberties are the gift of 
God? ‘That they are not to be violated but with his wrath? 
{ndeed I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is 
just: that his justice cannot sleep foreyer.”—Same, p. 300. 

Why tremble? If slavery be no sif and no 
crime, why tremble at the reflection “ that God is 
just?’ Sir, this language, when it was uttered, 
was the of \ 
It was the language of a man more prominent as 


| and less vigorous terms, become 





What was the senti- 





patriot and the statesman. | 


Senarr, 
a southern statesman than any other 
ever existed in that quarter of the Union. But th; 
language, then considered as the language of the 
philosopher, the patriot, and the statesman ‘vn 
now become ‘‘fanaticism.”’ Transplanted from the 
soil of Virginia to the free soil of the North, these 
sentiments, which at one time did honor to the 
head and heart of the author, have now degeney. 
ated into *fanaticism.”” This probably is an illus 
tration of what the Senator from Michigan, [Mr 
Cass,] calls the progress of the age—of Progress 
in morality and in political ethics. The sia. 
ments thus uttered in the very heart of the coup. 
try where this institution exists; uttered by M, 
Jefferson with the epprobation of his own coup, 
try, his own people, and of the world; when r.. 
peated by my humble constituency , in less pointed 
*fanaticism.” 

What have we done here? What sort of brang 
has Congress put upon this institution? Sir, 
the very outset of our legislation, the subject of the 
slave-trade was taken up. As early as 1794, 4). 
though the importation into this country could not 
then be prohibited under the Constitution, lays 
were passed against carrying on the foreign slaye. 
trade, with the severest penalties attached to their 
violation. As early as May, 1800, another ac 
was involving the forfeiture of all vessels 
built and equipped for the purpose, and all persons 
employed in the business, on board those ships, 
were made liable to a penalty of $2,000 and impris. 
onment for two years. In March, 1807, an ax 
was sed prohibiting the introduction of slaves 
into the country after the first of January, 1808 
The law also provided, that all vessels built and 
equipped for that purpose should be forfeited, and 
the penalty on the persons engaged in fitting out 
such vessels was fixed at a fine of $20,000. The 
penalty for the importation of the slaves into the 
country, was imprisonment for not more than ten 
nor less than five years, and a fine of not more 
than $10,000 nor less than $1,000. The act of 
1818 was a similar one. In May, 1820, the trafic 
was pronounced piracy, and punished with death. Sir, 
is this traffic, which you denominate piracy and 
punish with death, to be denominated a crime or 
not? This resolution assumes that it is a crime. 
If it is no crime, why ey it piracy, and 
punish it with death? Sir, I am aware that these 
penalties are directed against the slave-trade, and 
that it is the importation of slaves which has been 
made the object of these stringent and severe pro- 
hibitiona; but is not the instituticn itself a per. 
petuation of the offence against humanity? It or:- 
ginated at the outset in what you deem piracy, 
and, however long it may continue, it partakes stil 


man Ww ho 


_ of the character of its origin. It is of the blood of 


its own lineage. 

Sir, the present generation may not be responsi- 
ble for its origin—it may be an evil which they 
cannot remedy. But, sir, do these considerations 
render the institution less oppressive, or more con- 
sistent with the dictates of humanity ? 

This is not all, Mr. President. In our treaty 
with Great Britain, ratified in 1842, we stipulated 
to employ a force on the coast of Africa, for the 
suppression of this slave trade, and, further, the 
parties to that treaty engaged to exert their infu- 
ence with nations still permitting the traffic, to pul 
an end to it by closing their markets. It was 
thought to be the best mode of discouraging this 
disgusting traffic to close the markets. hat do 
my constituency now propose? They propose not 
to open new markets in territories where the !nsti- 
tution does not now exist, for the future encour 
agement of a traffic which the almost entire civil- 
ized world has combined to suppress. iia 

Sir, are not the cases parallel? If we are just 
fied in putting an end to this traffic; if we are Just'- 
fied in endeavoring to close the market in other 
countries, how can we be justified in opening these 
immense territories, that have (seen poem by 
our valor, as ue new market for the in cate 

i es roperty—a new stimulus 

ble traffic? , 


a 

Mr. President, the second resolution has, if pos 
sible, been more misconceived than the first. It 
has been asserted here, and it has been asserted 
Chr ore, that the ion claims aright 
in Congress to 
various States. Sir, the resolution claims no svc! 
right. It will bear no such construction. It \ 
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only bya substitution of one expression for anoth- 
or, that such a construction can be fixed upon it. 
What is the language of the resolution? 

«That the so-called ¢ compromise of the Constitution’ 
restrained the Federal Government from interference with 
davery only in the States in which it then existed, and from 
interferenee with the slave trade only for a limited time, 
which has long since expired,” 

Now, it is to be remarked that the word re- 
grained is used in the past tense; it is used in 
reference to the effect and operation of the Consti- 
tation at the time it was adopted. Weil, sir, is 
not the assertion true? If the compromises of the 
Constitution, which restricted Co s in relation 
to this subject, restricted them in relation to other | 
territories than the States where it then existed, I 
desire to be informed where those territories are ; 
for at this time we had but one territory, that of | 
the northwest. ‘The questionas to that was settled | 
by the old Congress, existing under the Confeder- 
ation, by acompact which has been regarded from 
that day to the present as binding uponall. We 
had no other territory, Where, then, could this 
restriction take effect, unless it were in the States 
where the institution existed ? 

It has been said that this resolution asserts the 
power in Congress to interfere with slavery in the 
new States—in the States which have been admit- 
ted since the adoption of the Constitution. Sir, I 
repeat, it asserts no such power. What are those 
States? First, Kentucky and Tennessee. Sir, 
we all know that those States were a portion, one | 
of Virginia, and the other of North Carolina. If 
the restriction-operated in Virginia as she stood at | 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution, and 
upon North Carolina, it covered those territories: 
So far, then, as new States have been formed out 
of the limits of the old States, the restriction which 
applied to the old States will appiy to the new, 
thus formed out of the limits of the old. Then 
came Alabama and Mississippi, formed mainly 
within the limits of Georgia. They stand upon 
the same footing. 

But there is another aspect in which this matter 
isto be viewed. Those who draughted the reso- 
lution knew well that, although the proposition in 
its terms is unquestionably true, that the Consti- 
tution only restricted Congress as respects those 
States where the institution existed, yet the subject 
was open to be acted upon by Congress in relation 
to the territories. Our first territory was Louisi- 
ana; our second Florida. Now, I maintain that, 
while these territories remained territories, it was 
competent for Congress to regulate the subject of 
slavery within them. However that may be, 
when those territories became States, the power of 
regulating the subject passed from Congress. 
They had no longer any control over it. And 
thus the new States, introduced since the adoption 
of the Constitution, have been placed, by virtue of 
their sovereignty as States, and their exclusive 
control over the subject, without-the pale of our 
legislation. 

Further: the resolutions proceed to state— 

“That the powers conferred upon Congress by the Con- 
stitution to suppress the slave trade, to late commerce 
between the States, to govern the territories, and to admit 
new States—powers conferred with an express intention 
‘to form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure 
‘domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, pro- 
‘mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
‘to ourselves ar..' our posterity’—may all rightfully be used 
80 a8 lo prevent the extension of slavery into territory now 
frer,and to abolish slavery and the slave trade wherever 
either exists under the jurisdiction of Congress.” 

Now, sir, is not this plain? Can anything be 
more so? It asserts the power only in territories 
subject to the jurisdiction of Con . I regret, 
sir, that there has been this taint. I regret that 
this error has gone abroad. I have seen some 
notices of this resolution in the newspapers in 
which the same mistake occurs. The honorable 
a Ba Arkansas has been tuastiinad as 

ying that the resolution contains this position, 
that Congress is restricted only, &c. 

Now, sir, by substituting the present tense for 
the past, the resolutions are made to receive a con- 
struction which those who drew them up, and 
those who adopted them, never-imagined would 
be applied tothem. Upon this error, Mr. Presi- 

‘—upon this misapprehension—-have been hung 
hes filled with i “pithets, in this 





» and various comments elsewhere, which | 
‘an only cheracterize as the result, on the part of 
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those who uttered them, of their own hasty mis- 
apprehension. If 


with more accuracy the purport of the resolutions, | 
think probably would, have || 


they might, and 
spared us the comments in which they have in- 
dulged. The honorable Senator from Arkansas, 
after exhibiting to us the resolution as containing 
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the assertion of a power which the resolution does |) 


not claim, and contrasting it with the professions || it, 


| 


of gentlemen of the North, exclaimed, ‘*‘ Commend 
me to such conciliation !—conciliation in profes- 
sions, accompanied by an assertion on the part of 
the free States, of a power to interfere with th is 


if I were to commend the honorable Senator to 
anything, | would commend him to the use of his 
spectacles when he reads the resolution again; and 
I think he will find that the offensive construction 
which he puts upon the resolution may very prop- 
erly be termed a hasty misapprehension of his 
own. Sir, I disclaim it, as I have done heretofore, 
I disclaim this imputation upon the resolution. I 


stituency, of ordinary intelligence, who does not 


‘| understand and feel that this institution in the 


States is beyond the reach of the action of this 
om it is universally so considered—universally. 

ow, sir, the Senator from Arkansas says he 
wont argue with us. No, he will not; for the 
very best of all reasons—we will not argue with 
him. We concede the point. We assert no such 
claim. We have no argument to support a claim 
which we do not think proper to make. 

Sir, what else is there in these resolutions? 
Why, sir, the residue of these resolutions merely 
assert the power of Congress to prohibit slavery 
in these territories; and this, sir, I take it, is not to 
be regarded as an offensive pretension. 


| 
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" it be an encroachment upon the rights of the South, 
ntlemen had ascertained || who is the offender? Why, sir, Mr. Jefferson, 
the original projector, and the representatives of 
the South in that Congress who sanctioned i¢ b 

|| their unanimous vote. Sir, are we of the North 
to be reproached because slavery is excluded from 
that territory, when it turns out that the original 


jjector of the measure, and those who adopted 
were the representatives of a slaveholding con- 


stituency ? 


Louisiana came into the Union, and what waa 


done with Louisiana? 


Sir, this has been done: We have in that terri- 


|| institution in the slave States of the Union.”’ Sir, | tory three slaveholding States—Louisiana, Arkan- 


|| sas, and Missouri—and but one free State, the 


| State of Iowa. 


Sir, let me advert to another fact. 


| At the time of the’ Missouri Compromise there 


was probably not a slave to be found north of 36° 
| 30’. 
Ot a ; 

institution was found, it was permitted by that 
| compromise to exist. 
t property had found its way into the territories, so 
|| go further. There is not aman among my con- || far it was recognized and protected by this com- 


Well, sir, the result was, that wherever the 


So far as this species of 


|| promise; but, sir, by that same compromise it was 


excluded north of 36° 30’. 


Sir, was this an en- 


/croachment? Why, sir, it was a compromise in 
its terms, and a compromise in fact; and will gen- 
| tlemen assert that g;compromise, assented to on all 
| sides, isto be called an encroachment upor the 


| rights of either 7. 
| description is to 


If a compromise of this 
e converted into an “ encroach- 


| ment,”’ I confess 1 know not what meaning to at- 
| tach to the expression. The next step, sir, was 
| the introduction of Florida, where slavery was 


|| permitted to exist. 
Texas followed. 


Was that an encroachment? 
It was permitted there, too. 


| Oregon followed, and there it was excluded, with 


it may be || the concurrence of southern members, with the 


ill-founded; but, sir, it is merely the assertion of a || approbation of a southern President; and it was 

wer that has been exercised ever since the organ- || excluded from a conviction that, law or no law, 
|| the institution never could find its way into that 
\| Territory. Sir, I think no man will entertain the 
|| slightest suspicion that slavery was either desira- 


ization of this Government—a power, exercised in 
every instance where the exigency of the casecalled 
for its exercise. Is it offensive, Mr. President, to 
assert a power which has thus been exercised by 
this Government from the beginning ? 

may be wrong in this position; the progress of the 
times, the superior light of the present day, and I 
might say, perhaps, the superior logic of the 
present day, may have dispelled the illusion that 
Congress has the right to legislate for the territo- 
ries, and we may now be enabled, by abandoning 
the practice of the Government, abandoning the 
construction of the Constitution adopted by all the 
departments of the Government, to place ourselves 
on a more comfortable footing by setting these 
territories adrift::for, sir, if the arguments we have 


recently heard upon this subject of the power of | 


Congress to legislate for these territories be cdr- 
rect—if the logic is sound and the conclusions 
right—there is but one word in the English lan- 
guage which will describe the position of these 
territories, and that is the word “ adrift.” 


Mr. President, I have done with these resolu- | 
tions; but there are other matters which demand I] 
of me a passing notice. I have heard much, sir, | 
upon this floor, of the encroachments of the 

orth. Sir, I desire to know what those encroach- || 


ments are. Are they such as would justify any 


portion of this Union in dissolving its connection | 
at defiance the Government of | 
hat are those encroachments? || 
When did they commence? How have they been | 
followed up? Sir, the first time that this question 
ever arose, the first time it was ever proposed to 
late this subject by act of Congress, was with 
aieote to the northwest territory, previous to 
of the ordinance of 1787. Sir, in the 
enumeration of these encroachments of the North, 
we have been reminded of the exclusion of slavery 
from the northwestern territory, and the peopling 


with it, and setti 
this Union? 


the 


of that territory with a population who woul 
** sting to death their benefactors.” 


Now, sir, be it an encroachment or be it not, 


who was the first man to pro 
slavery from that territory? Thesame individual, 
Mr. 
was the man who first p this measure in 
1784. ° In 178? the ordinance was ad 


Sir, we | 


; and it 
was adopted by the unanimous vote of the States, 


| 
| 

i 
i| 


| 


| 
if 
ii 
it 
} 

; 

i} 
} 
' 


| 
' 
| 








resident, whose sentiments on this subject 
I have had occasion to refer to. Thomas Jefferson 


including the States of the South. Nov, sir, if 
this be an encroachment, who is responsivle? If 


the exclusion , 


| ble in Oregon, or that, if it was permitted to find 


its own way, it would ever find a foothold there. 
Was this an encroachment? Was this trampling 
on the rights of the South? Sir, I don’t understand 
the meaning of such terms. 

Then came New Mexico and California. What 
is the encroachment with respect to them? They 
have seen fit to abolish the institution, and they 


come to us with a prohibition in their fundamental 


law. Now, sir, if we of the North fet these 
peers alone, and leave them where their own 
egislation has seen fit to place them, we can 


hardly be taxed with encroaching on the rights of 


the South. : 
Sir, if the reverse prove true; if the power of 
this country, once exerted to conquer these Terri- 


| tories, is to be exerted again for the purfose of 


planting amongst them an institution which they 
repudiate, that would be, in my opinion, a case 
calling most emphatically for the application of 
the term encroachment. Sir, a more egregious 
encroachment on the rights and liberties of any 
ple cannot well be imagined than to attempt to 
impose upon them an institution offensive to 
them—an institution which they have in their 
fundamental Jaw ‘rejected. 
Sir, this is a species of encroachment that f pro- 
test against. I have listened to many homilies 


|| about the innate rights, and the inalienable rights 


of men, but I have just learned, for the first ume, 
if | understand aright some of the logic we have 


| listened to, that these Territories are independent 


of us; we own the land, but we have no right to 
control the people, If it be so, I think we are 
relieved from all responsibility on this subject, if 
we choose to leave them what they have made 
themselves, a free people, and do not impose we ae 
them institutions which they have rejected—] 
might perhaps say, have rejected with horror, 
Well, sir, there is anotifer complaint which 1 
deem it my duty to notice. It is said that we 
have reftised to aid in the recapture of fugitives. 
Sir, is this a violation of the Constitution? I be- 
lieve it has been rw the Supreme Court 
that the free States are under no obligation at al! 
to aid by their State legislation in carrying out 
this provision of the Constitution. If, then, the 
itution does not require them to do it, how 


| can they be guilty of a violation of the Constitu- 
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Slave Question—Mr. Phelps. 


thie if they refuse to volunteer their aid? It be- With respect to the sentiment, however, that 


comes, therefore, a matter of courtesy between the | 
States. If the Constitution requires it, and they | 
do not comply with its requisitions, they ! 
guilty of a violation of that instrument. If itdoes | 
not require it, how can they be in fault for not 
discharging a duty which is not imposed upon 
them? I am aware, Mr. President, that the com- | 
plaint goes further. [tis said not only that the | 
free States have refused their aid, but that they | 
have enacted laws with a view of defeating this | 
provision of the Constitution. Sir, if any laws | 
exist in the legislation of the free States which are 
designed or calculated to defeat this provision, 
those laws are clearly unconstitutional. That is 
a proposition which may be termed a truism. It 
is not my purpose to defend any such legislation. 
I leave the authors of such laws, if such laws ex- | 
ist, to their own vindication. I can assent to noth- 
ing intended to violate this instrument, so long as 
we profess to adhere to it, and be governed by it. 


| 
| 
| 


istence of these ‘incendiary publications,” as 
they are called. Mr. President, it is the misfor- 
tune of our country that we have ail a little taste 
for the “ progress of the age;’”’ we are alla little 
ambitious te go ahead, and thegountry is afflicted | 
with ten thousand visionary t 


are || 


| 
| 


| 
| 


|| tenance of this unwelcome guest here. 


| sir, let me 





deep, abiding, permanent sentiment of the North, 
that slavery ought not to be extended to these 
Territories, that is a very different thing; it is a 
more enduring principle. Sir, on that subject our 
opinions have been expressed—firmly, calmly, and 
boldly expressed, without equivocation; and al 
that we propose is to carry out our own opinions, 
as far as we have the power, by regular, ordinary, 
constitutional action. If it turns out that we have 
no constitutional power over the matter, we must 
yield; but, if we have a constitutional power over 
it, then, sir, we propose to use it. All we ask is, 


'| that the legislation of Congress upon the matter, 


within its constitutional jurisdiction, shall. be 
guided by the sound judgment of Congress. And, 

rotest Sat let me protest again, 
against the idea, or the suggestion, that this sub- 
ject is pressed upon us by the North, Sir, we ail 
see and feel that it is one of the fruits of this war 


| of conquest; that it presents itself here in a com- 
Another cause of great complaint is the ex- | 


manding attitude; the question is not to be evaded. 
Sir, I regret as much as any man to see the coun- 
1 would 
have closed the door against him; I would have 


| closed it by rejecting everything like acquisition 


of territory, to be made the subject of dissensions 


ries, based upon | such as are going on now; to be made the arena 


the assumption that God in his previdence created || upon which this issue is to be tried—this disgust- 


all things wrong, and that it belongs to the “ prog- | ing controversy about slavery carried on. 


ress of the age’’ in which we live to make all | 
things right. Thus, sir, the institution of slaver 
is assailed—-the Constitution itself is assailed. | 
Why, sir, | have had two or three copies of a pa- | 
per sent me recently, in which there is a form of | 
& petition to Congress to abrogate the Constitu- | 
tion. The church, too, is assailed, There is a sect | 
in my own neighborhood who are determined to | 
pall down the pillars of the church. They have got | 
sick of all religion, and, for aught [ know, they will | 
be prepared in the end to disown their God, We | 
have a sect, too, who think all the institutions of | 
society wrong—the domestic institutions all wrong. 
Man was made, in their opinion, to live as the 
animals do, and the very best disposition of us all 
would be to turn us into a sheepfold, as we gather 
our sheep at the North. Sir, I have as litie pa- | 
tience with this philosophy, if you can call it | 
pallenop ers as any man in the Union; as little | 
taste for the teachings of these philosophers, who, 
starting on the principle that their Maker did not | 
understand his business, are working to create all | 
things anew. 

Why, sir, these persons are not satisfied with 
correcting the institutions of the South; they are 
determined to correc: the institutions of the North 








ut, 
sir, it is possible that we may be relieved, after all, 
if it can be made out, that we have no control over 
these Territories; that we are mere proprietors of 
the land there, and have no control, no legislative 
poor with respect to them; then, sir, | do not see 
ut we can bow this unwelcome visiter out of the 
chamber. 
But, sir, lam disposed to hesitate before I re- 
ject the construction of the Constitution adopted 
y abler, better, and wiser men thanl am. Sir, if 
we possess no power to legislate over these Terri- 
tories, they must be very much in the situation in 
which the honorable Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Berrien] considers his constituents placed b 
my remark the other day about the civilized world; 


|| if we have no control over these Territories, they 


are out of the civilized world, and like the ill-bred 
Yankee boy, instead of being in a condition of 
pupilage, as Senators have expressed it, they must 
come up afoot. 

Sir, fet me very concisely express my own 
view in relation to this matter. By treaty with 
France, Louisiana was ceded to this country; by 
treaty with Spain, Florida was ceded; by treaty 


|| with Mexico, New Mexico and California have 


been ceded. Now, sir, what is it that was ceded? 


also, Things at the North are offensive ; the || Is it the mere land? Why, sir, I have yet to 


very organization of society is offensive; the 
Church of God is offensive ; and if these gentle- 
men cuuld succeed and have their way, we should 
have, in the fullness of time, the perfection of the 
“ progress of the age.”” But what is to be done 
with these persons? What can you do with | 
them? Sir, it will not do to pass sedition iaws. 
That experiment has been once tried. It is not 
likely to be repeated soon. What, then, can you 
do with them? Why, sir, let them philosophize; 
lee them shed the light of their peculiar philoso- 
phy the world over; and let the world, in us good 
sense, judge of it and dispose of it. We cannot 
stop it, Mr, President; it would be idle for us to 
attempt to suppress all the nonsense we have at 
home, and it would be equally idle to attempt to 
suppress a great deal of the nonsense that we 
find abroad. Legislate to cure their wretched 
theories! legislate to give men brains enough to 
understand the folly of it! Why, sir, it is not 
in the power of human legislation to cure this 
folly. Nothing short of a creative power can re- 
leeve them from the extraordinary mental oblf 
quity by whieh they are afflicted, 

Sir, [ am_ not disposed to justify this kind of 
foily, bat what I would say is, that the gentle- 
ren from the South should not condemn us all. 
They should not anathematize the whole North 
because we happen to have some inquisitive 
geniuses, who, for want of better employment, 
are disposed to scrutinize the institutions of the 
South. It is beyond the reach of legislation; it 
is beyond the reach of political power. lt is to 


be met by reason and d senae—to be - 
bated in 4 own asa = 


|| power enables us to take a cession o 


learn that they have any public domain; there may 
be, or there may not. What, then, was ceded to 
us? The sovereignty of the country. That is the 
great object of all cession. If the United States 
had merely purchased a title to land within the ju- 
risdiction of a State, an act of cession would be 
necessary to give jurisdiction; but if the territory be 
conquered, and in consequence of such conquest 
ceded hy Mexico, the sovereignty is ceded, and 
the public domain follows, not as the principal 
object of cession, but as a mere incident to the 
transfer of sovereignty. Now, sir, can we take 
the cession? Have we the constitutional power 
to accept it? This question was once agitated. 
It was once proposed to amend the Constitution 
of the United States, in order to remove doubts as 
to the constitutionality of the purchase of Louisi- 
ana; but the good sense of the American people 
seemed to approve the measure, and the project of 
amending the Constitution was abandoned. Sir, 
we will suppose that we have got over that diffi- 
culty—(gentlemen may get over it as they please) 
—we will assume that it is competent for this 
Government to take a cession of New Mexico and 
California, which cession conveys the sovereignty 
of-the country. Now, if we become the deposi- 
tories of the power, can we or can we not exercise | 
it? If the sovereign control over the country, the 
highest attribute of sovereignty that can be exer- 
cised by an Abel (Mates belongs to this Govern- 
ment, can the Government, or can #t not exercise 
the power with which it is thus clothed? Sir, I 
derive the power, not directly but indirectly, from 
the treaty-making power. If the ayer spon 
territory 


ership of all belongs to the State. 
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which involves the right to control such terriio, 
it would be an absurdity in the science of goy:,,. 
ment to suppose that we may become the depos. 
itories of a power which we cannot exercise. 

Now, thismay perhaps be deemed “subtle rs, 
soning.’’ It may be deemed * ical.” i, 
it would require a good deal of metaphysics, | 
think, to get over the utter absurdity in which yen. 
tlemen involve themselves when they admit tia, 
we can acquire the sovereignty of a country, ani 
yet cannot exercise the rights belonging to tha 
sovereignty. 

Sir, in discussing this subject gentlemen over. 
look the distinction between a mere right of prop. 
erty and the sovereign power of a State. Sir, ti 
cession of a territory or a tract of country, wher, 
the ceding power parts with its entire contro] to 
sovereign State, involves political power—the owp. 
What is tha: 
ownership? Nota mere title under the existing 
law of another Government. It is the highes 
title known to the law, the eminent domain regi. 
ding in the sovereignty of the State; and wher 
the ownership is of that character, political regy. 
lations fand control followit. The only mode in 
which that ownership can be exercised 1s through 
political action by legislation. ; 

Sir, we may purchase a tract of land for an ar. 
senal or a fort, and we then get a mere tenancy, in 
the language of the law; a tenancy in fee simple, 
under the law and jurisdiction of another State; 
the mere proprietorship of the land, the mere ten. 
ancy, involving no political power; but when our 
title involves the eminent domain, the very source 
of all tenancy and all title, then we have the soy- 
ereign power to be exercised by political action— 
by legislation. ‘The ownership in a sovereign 
State, where there is no other existing jurisdic 
tion, involves political power. 

Sir, what is this distinction taken between re- 
gulating the land and governing the people? The 
question is asked, whether a mere cession of land 
gives political control over a political community 
within the territory? Certainly a mere purchase 
of land would not. 

But suppose that people have no sort of organi- 
zation, no political existence, how then are they a 
political community? They are subject to no con- 
trol but of this Union, and if we cannot govern the 
people, what of them? Sir, this must 
result, that if New Mexico and California are 
ceded to us by the Mexican Government, their 
sovereignty is passed to us. If we have got io 
political control in consequence of such cession, 
the people must be, as [ said before, adrift; there 
is no other phrase that will express their condi- 
tion. Mexico can have no control over them— 
they have no political organization. If we have 
no legislative power over them, they are without 
law, without government, possessing no political 
sovereignty of their own, and subject to no juris 
diction. he result, then, of a cession from 
Mexico, to the United States, is to make those 
Territories independent of both Powers, and place 
them beyond the reach of legislation and of legal 
protection. They must, from the necessity of the 
case, adopt an organization and legislate for them- 
selves; and when they do this, not under our 
authority, but by force of an inherent right aoe 

vernment, they become facto independen'; 
on the public Shinaie residing in the’sovereignty 
of the State, as the source of all title, attaches 1 
this new independent sovereignty, and thus our 
title to the land is extinct. ina | 
«Sir, by the terms of the Constitution we are 
authorized to make rules and regulations for the 
government of the Territories. But it is said we 
can regulate our lands, but we cannot regulate the 

ple. Sir, what kind of regulation would that 
be? What sort of regulation 1s that which regu- 
lates an inanimate object only, but is binding upy" 
nothing animate—binding ns land, but not the 
people who inhabit it? A law which nothing 
iving is bound to. Sit 

{i you make ions with respect to your 
land, you. must regulate the mode of acquiring 
title and the mode of t ing title. You must 
have some law in relation to these matters, {or 
you can have no title as mere owner of the land 
results the peopl living apow ihe tand. td 

livi . . : 
putes arise between permed ones of your tenan, 
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ou must have some law to regulate those dis- | 
‘utes, and you must have some tribunal to decide | 
them ; you must also have some executive power | 
to carry those decisions into effect. I know not 
how you are to administer law in a region where 
there is no law and no tribanals for adjudication, 
and no executive officers to enforce decrees. With- 
out these agencies any regulations that you may 
make are nugatory and useless, and your acquisi- 
tion of territory is valueless. You cannot contro! | 
your land unless you have legislation, nor unless | 
you have executive and judicial authority some- 
where. Well, sir, when you have these three | 
branches, you then have the outline at least of a | 
political government. It is impossible to proceed 
one step to any pratical purpose, in my judgment, 
in reguiating the territories, unless you have not 
only the form but the essentials of government. 
When you have established regulations for the | 
acquisiuon and transfer of titles, you have entered | 
upon legislation. When you have created an ex- 
ecutive and a judiciary, you have assumed political | 
| 
| 
| 


power. Where, then, is the limitation which ties | 
you down to any particular subject or particular | 
course of legislation? Is there any limit to your | 
power, but the limit of legitimate legislation and | 
sound legislative discretion? Sir, is it not clear | 
that the power to make rules and regulations re- | 


with it legislative—political power? And is it not 
further apparent that without that accompaniment 
the power conferred by the Constitution is impo- 
tent? 

Sir, | am not disposed to occupy the time of the 
Senate upon this point. I have had occasion here- 
fore to express my views more formally, more 
at large, in regard to it, and | am not now about 


that we can regulate the land—the territory (for 
« territory means land’”?)—but that we cannot reg- 
ulate the people upon it. Now, the very first step 
is to have the land surveyed and offered for sale. 
lt is sold. The Government issues its patent. 
The patentee goes and takes possession of the 
land, and the moment he takes possession, he be- 
comes independent of your Government! He is 
a sovereign by himself! He is, by himself, a 
“political community!” [A laugh.] ° He sets you 
at defiance, and takes as much land as he pleases. 
Well, what are you todo? Are you todrive him 
out atthe point of the aged ut suppose you 

e adjoining land to some- 
body else who has got no bayonet, and a contro- 
versy arises between those two men, what is to be 
done? Why, I suppose they must fight it out; be- 
cause, although you have the sovereignty of the 
country and you own the territory, you have no 
constitutional power to interfere in the controver- 
sy,and you must therefore make your obeisance 
to these two individuals, holding undef your pat- 
ent, in the character of mediator Between these two 
hostile “communities.”” Sir, 1 will not follow the 
subject any further. I suppose, Mr. President, 
the provisions contained in our Constitution were 
intended to be practically sufficient to answer some 
purpose. Lsuppose they were intended to answer 
the great purpose of government; but if our pow- 
ers with respect to these territories are such as gen- 
lemen suppose, and such modes of constraction 
are to be adopted, all | have to say is, the whole 
Constitution put together is not worth the contro- 
versy which has grown out of it. 

| had designed, sir, to allude to another subject, 
and I feel bound in some measure to do so, Sir, 
is by no means extraofdinary thet the discus- 
sion of this subject of slavery shétld produce ex- 
Clement, It is by no means strange if that excite- 
ment should be carried to an extreme, and it is 
from this consideration—that men, under the 
influence of an excitement produced by a State of 
allairs like this, will sometimes do what in their 
cooler moments they would have avoided—that 
my fears arise. That lies at the bottom of my ap- 
prehension in relation to this matter. 

Sir, we have heard much of the purposes and 
the determination of the people of the South. To 
what point that determination tends, what that de- 
dean eal i Be how far it ie in its 

8 purpose, is not for me to say. Ih 
and trust that jj reaches no further tha id dheana: 
*at with the rational and constitutional protection 





to repeat them; but I wish to ask some questions, || tion of constitutional construction? 
rather for the purpose of information. It is said || occasion to discuss this question heretofore with | 


| gentlemen of the South about the institution of sla- | 


| controversy? 





Slave Question—Mr. Phelps. ° 





of their own rights, or such rights, at most, as they | 
suppose themselves to possess. 
tion, Mr. President, goes no further than to sus- || 
tain their integrity as States, to maintain their || 


exclusive jurisdiction over their own domestic af- | the dictates of our own judgments, a 


fairs, nobody has the right to inter ; no one 
has a disposition to do so. Sir, the determination 
of the South in regard to this matter, if it goes no | 





further than to preserve the honor of the South, | 
and to secure what is due to her domestic institu- |, 
tions, is right. She has a right, boldly and firmly, | 
to maintain these against ali encroachment, and | | 
assure the gentlemen of the South that she will || 
have no difficulty in doing thjs; there will be no | 
obstruction thrown in her way by the North; no | 
invasion of rights in this respect need be appre- | 
hended; no interference. [am willing to engage, || 
sir, that she shall be undisturbed in the adminis- | 
tration of her internal affairs, throughout the whole 

extent of her domain. She may line her whole | 
frontier, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, with | 
bayonets; it will be a bloodless warfare; she will | 
have no enemy to contend with. I have no ap- | 
prehension on this score. The difficulty and the 
danger lies beyond this. 

Sir, before we sutfer ourselves to be excited or 
alarmed, it is well, perhaps, to ascertain in what 
position we stand, to ascertain what is the issue 
between us, what are its probable and what its | 
possible results. Sir, we have no contest with the | 


very, as it exists in the States. What is, then, the 

Sir, on the one side we maintain | 

the power of Congress to regulate the subject with- 

in the territories while they remain such. This 

power is denied, at least to a certain extent. Here, || 

then, is the issue. Does it not result in a ques- | 
[ have had 


distinguished gentlemen of the South. We under- | 
stood ourselves as discussing a constitutional ques- | 
tion. What are our powers under the Constitu- | 
tion? Can we or can we not put our hands upon 
the institution within the territories, and is it or is 
it not subject to our control? Sir, if itis, as 1 con- | 
ceive it to be, a mere constitutional question, it is | 
not a matter to be settled by violence. It is a mat- 
ter to be discussed coolly and calmly. 


| whether to put the law in force or not. 


| bunal, and set that decision at defiance? 


| as they may be 
|| passed here, the t 


Such being the character of the issue between || 


us, whatever determination may exist here or else- 
where, and however firmly and earnestly the issue || 
may be maintained by the respective parties to it, | 
yet gentlemen will permit me to say, thatail threats | 
and violence, all purposes of disunion, of separate 
independent State action, and any and al! meas- 
ures not justified nor called for by the Constitution, | 
are in my judgment, at present altogether prema- 


ercise the power in this instancé—that is, in rela- 
tion to the newly-acquired territories. Before we | 
talk of dissolving the Union let us wait and see 

whether Congress will exercise it. If, sir, it | 
should turn out that the Wilmot proviso, or the 
ordinance of 1787, cannot be passed through Con- 
gress, the South will be satisfied, and we certainly | 
shall not attempt to carry either into execution by | 
force. But, sir, supp se Congress sliould enact | 
the Wilmot proviso, or suppose we should incor- 
porate the ordinance of ’87 into an act establishing | 
territorial governments, has the time then arrived | 


for disunion—for resistance to the Constitution? | 


Has the time then arrived for independent State 


the Constitution itself? 
Mr. FOOTE, It would be usurpation. 
Mr. PHELPS. The Senator may call it “ usurp- | 
ation,” if he pleases. But | repeat the question, 
suppose the Wilmot proviso should pass, lias 
the time arrived for a separate, independent State 
action, by way of resistance, to the action of 
Congress, call it usurpation, or what you please? 
No, sit, not yet. The Constitution has provided | 
its remedy; the framers of that instrument, fore- 
seeing that there might be a difference of opinion 
in defining precisely the Po conferred by it, 
have provided a peaceful t 
ment of such controversies—that tribunal which 
sits in the chamber below us, Mr. President, (the 





validity of these ordinances. P 
Sir, we were told yesterday that we had nothing 
! to do with their decision; that we are to follow 


ribunal for the adjust- 1 


| view of conciliation and settlement. 
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Senure. 


our own opinion, without regard to their adjadi- 





If this determina- | cations, and-are to be guided solely by our own 


jadgment. All this may be true to a certain ex- 
tent. In giving our votes here, we are guided by 
we form 


our own opinions of what is constitutional and 


|, what is not; but, sir, when a law comes to be 
|, enacted; and the question whether that law is 


constitutional or not is raised, the decision of that 


| tribanal, whether it is or is not constitutional, 


binds the Government, and decides the Executive 
If the 
decision is adverse to the law, the law itself is 
abrogated, virtually and in effect, by the decision 
of this tribunal. Sir, is not the path before us 
plain? When the judgment of this body and of 
the other House is passed upon this subject, and 
the Wilmot proviso is adopted, if the constitu- 
tionality of the enactment is doubted, here is a 
constitutional tribunal to settle the question. 
Now, sir, will or will not the North and South 
both submit to its decision? Will either party 
attempt to decide on the constitutionality of the 
law in anticipation of the decision of this ti- 
Sir, I 
repeat, that even when these measures, offensive 
garded in some quarters, are 
e for resistance in any other 


| shape than in following out the remedies provided 


by the Constitution has not yet arrived. When 


| the decision of that tribunal is pronounced, should 


it establish the power for which we at the North 
contend, it will then be fully in season; early 


| enough for the gentlemen of the South to begin 


to calculate the value of the Union, and determine 
whether they can any longer live under it, as ex- 
pounded by the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Sir, we have many stages to pass 
through yet, many contingencies to encounter, 
before we begin to talk of breaking up the founda- 
tions of our political temple. 

Mr. President, | alluded, in the commencement 


| of my remarks, to a measure that wae brought 


before this body some months ago—a measure 
which was in my judgment the only one which 
could be resorted to with the slightest hope at 


| that time of an via ae of this question. Sir, 
| lam free to say 


was disappointed in some re- 
spects in finding gentlemen of the South giving 
their assent to that proposition in a manner that 
appeared to me hardly consistent with their pro- 
fessed opinions. Sir, I give the gentlemen credit 
for yielding their assent to that measure with a 
This very 
question presented itself to us when we had under 
consideration that bill. There lay under it, wfter 


| all, the constitutional question, whether you can 
ture. Sir, Congress has not yet aulempted to ex- || 


regulate the subject atall. We were all conscious 
of that. The friends of the bill, one and all, were 
willing to submit that constitutional question to 
the proper tribunal. We did not attempt to settic 


| it, but professed on all sides a willingness to sub- 


|, Constitution for the purpose.of deciding it. 


mit the question to thé tribunal created by the 
Has 
there been any change of sentiment on this pormt? 
Are we not prepared now to submitit? Certainly, 


sir. 
| Mr. YULEE,~ Do | understand the gentleman 


| 


; 


Lt 


to say that the North is prepared now to submit 
the question to that tribunal 
Mr. PHELPS. I cannot be responsible for the 


: | entire North; but what I mean to say is, | trust 
action, or any extreme measures not warranted by || 


that all parties are willing at the present day, be- 


| fore resorting to measures not sanctivned by the 


Constitution, to submit the constitutional question, 
in the first instance at least, to the tribunal created 


| for the purpose of deciding it. Sir, when a decision 


is had, the question will assume a very different 
aspect. Sir, | do not like to anticipate, but 1 ven- 
tuire to assert that the great mass of the American 


|| people will sit down satisfied with the decision of 


that tribunal upon this question, let that decision 
be as it may. 

Mr. YULEE. Will the Senator yield me the 
floor for one minute? [ desire that Senators from 
the North should be tested upon this point. ‘The 
gentleman says that the North is contenied that 


| the isgue of this question between the two sections 
Supreme Court.) 1t is for them to pass on the || of the country should rest upon tne decision of the 





Supreme Court as to the constitutional merits of 
the issue. Now, sir, l ask him whether he speaks 
for the North, when he says the North is willing to 
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come forward and meet the South upon this settle- | 


met of the issue. I hazard nothing in saying that 
the South is prepared now, conscious as she is that 
she demands only her constitutional rights, to sub- 


mit the quéstion to the Supreme Court, and to | 
hold all action and all legislation which may affect 


it in abeyance until that decision shall be had. 
Mr. BUTLER. Iam bound to interfere in this 
matter, because.the question put by the Senator 


from Florida should not go without some explana- | 


tion. At the time the bill relating to the territories 
was under consideration more than a yearago, the 
South would have had an opportunity to have set- 
tled this territorial question, and during that time 


must have had some rights within those territor.es- 


secured to her by Congress; but I do not go so far 
as my friend from Florida in saying that 1 would 
altogether acquiesce in the proposition to subject 


the rights of fourteen sovereign States to the de- || 
cision of a body like the Supreme Court of the | 


United States, after all the advantages given to our 
opponents by the operations of the Government in 
California and New Mexico. 

Mr. FOOTE. 


I will beg leave to read an extract from the famous 


report of Mr. Madison, explanatory and vindica- | 


tory of the celebrated Virginia M@olutions of 1798- 
99. It will be recollected that it was contended 
then, as now, by certain statesmen, that the action 
of Virginia, Kentucky, and certain other States, 
had been precipitate and unjustifiable, in striving, 
in the mode then adopted, to arrest the course of 


unconstitutional legislation onthe part of Congress, | 
and that the Supreme Court of the Union ought | 


alone to be appealed to. Listen to Mr. Madison, 


who, as a lover of the Union, and a faithful expos- || 


itor ef the Constitution, has never been surpassed: 


“< [f the deliberate exercise of dangerous powers, palpably || 
withheld by the Constitution, could not justify the parties to || 


it in interposing even so far as to arrest the progress of the 


evil, and thereby to preserve the Constitution iwelf, as well || 


as to provide for the safety of the parties to it, there would 
be an end te all relief from usurped power, and a direct sub- 
version of the rights specified or recognized under all the 
State constitutions, as well as a plain denial of the funda- 


mental principle on which our independence itself was | 


deciared. ‘ 
‘* But it is objected that the judicial authority is to be re- 


garded as the sole expositor of the Constitution in the last | 


rescrt; and it may be asked for what reason the declaration 
by the General Assembly, supposing it to be theoretically 
true, conid be required at the present day, and in so solemn 
a mpanner. 

“On this objection it might be observed, first, that there 
may be instances of usurped power which the forms of 
the Conetitation would never draw within the control 


of tre judicial department ; secondly, that if the decision of | 


the Judiciary be raised above the autharity of the sovereign 
parties to the Consiitetion, the decision of the other de- 
partment, not carried by the forms of the Constitution 
before the Judiciary, must be equally authoritative and final 
with the decisions of that department. But the proper 


* answer to the objection is, that the resolution of the Gen- 


eral Assembly relates to those great and extraordinary cases 
in whieh all the forms of the Constitution may prove inef- 
fectual aginst infractions dangerous to the essential rights 
of tie parties to it, The resolution supposes that dangerous 
powers not delegated, may not only be usurped and executed 


hy the other departments, but that the judicial department | 


aiso may exereise or sanction dangerous powers beyond 
the grant of the Constitution; and, consequently, that the 
uitamate right of the parties to the Constitution to judge 
whether the compact has been dangerously violated, must 
extund te violations by one delegated ae as well as 
by another—by the Judiciary as weil as by the Executive or 
the Legislature. 

“ However true, therefore, it may be that the judicial de- 
partment is, in all questions submitted to it by the forms of 
the Constitution, to decide in the last resort, this resort 


must necessarily be deemed the last in relation to the au- || 


tbarities of the other departments of the Government; not 
in relation to the rights of Ure parties to the constitutional 
compact, from which the judicial as well as the other depart. 
ments hold their de trusts. On any other hypothesis, 
the delegation oe power would annul the authority 
deiwgatiog it; the concurrence of this department with 
the others in usurped powers might subvert forever, and 
beyond the possible reach of any rightful remedy, the very 
Copstitation which aif were instituted to preserve.” 


Mr. PHELPS. Mr. President, I apprehend 
there is nothing in the extract which has been read 
whioh bears on the course of remark which I was 
pursuing. What I intended to illustrate was this: 
should this law, offensive to the people of the 
South, receive the sanction of Con , there is 
still a constitutional tribunal to which they may’ 
appeal for the interpretation of the Constitution, 
and for the purpose of determining whether this 
body has transcended its powers or not. Well, 
sir, if that decision should be the validity 


of the law, most clearly the South would be satis- 


If the honorable Senator will 
allow me to interpose at this point of his argument, | 


| 
reverse. Its only redeeming feature in the estima- 


Slave Question—Mr. Phelps. 


fied; we should have no civil war growing out of 
| such a decision. Should the decision be otherwise, 
| and the power of Congress in this particular be 
|| established, it will then, as I remarked before, rest 
with the sovereign States of this Union to deter- 


stitution thus expounded by the Judiciary Depart- 
| ment of the Government. The extract from the 


writings of Mr. Madison asserts the ground that | 


these sowereign States may, after all, judge for 
themselves. Certainly they may. They must be 
| their own judges whether they will longer con- 
tinue in our political community. I have ex- 
pressed no doubt on this point. The idea I intended 
to convey was this: “that it will be abundantly in 
| season for the southern States to take this matter 
| into consideration when they have exhausted their 
| constitutional remedies. 

Mr. FOOTE. The honorable Senator will par- 
don me for suggesting that he has most evidently 
| mistaken the character of the crisis of 1798, and 
|| has especially misconceived the main oe in ef 
|| those resolutions. Secession was not then looked 

to, mainly at least, but the arrest of wnconstitution- 

al legislation by constitutional remedies, whilst the 
| Union should continue. 
| Mr. PHELPS. Certainly, certainly; I have no 
|| objection toany constitutional mode of operating on 
| the action of Congress. My remark is not directed 
|| to any constitutional mode, but the remark was, 
|; and | repeat it, let the constitutional modes be ex- 
|| hausted before separate, independent, State action 
|| shall be resorted to, not called for and not war- 
ranted by the Constitution. Sir, my object in al- 
Juding to this was to show gentlemen that much of 
|| the excitement which seems to have prevailed on 
this subject is, in my judgment, premature. If 
|| we differ on this important point, let us debate it 
|| among ourselves till we can settle it for ourselves. 
If the question is still regarded as unsettled, let 
| the constitutional tribunals pass upon it. When 
| they have settled the construction of the Consti- 
tution, if any of the States of this Union shall 


| 
1] 
j 
} 


great trust, and has combined with the other De- 
partments of the Government to pervert the Con- 
stitution, then the time may have arrived when 
new and different modes of redress must be resort- 
'ed to. Sir, 1 hope and trust we never shall arrive 
| at that point. In my humble judgment, we never 
| shall come to it; for, with the good sense, the pa- 
| triotism, and devotion to the Union which per- 
| vades, I believe, the whole American people, that 
good sense will, in my judgment, arrest the course 
| of violence and faction long before it reaches that 
extreme. 

Sir, | was remarking that, upon the occasion of 
the presentation of the bill alluded to before the 
| Senate, there seemed to be on all sides, a per- 
fect willingness to submit the question, about 
which we differ, to the constitutional tribunal. I 
am not authorized to say if that bill had been 

ssed, and the matter had been referred to the 

upreme Court for its adjudication, and the decis- 
|| ion of that tribunal had been adverse to the pre- 

tensions of the South; it does not become me to 
| say what would have been their future course; but, 
sir, | desire to know whether there is not, at this 
moment, the same readiness to try, for the first in- 
stance, at least, the constitutional remedy, before 
other and more extreme measures should be 
| adopted? Sir, that was, in my judgment, the cor- 
rect method. That bill, if it had been properly 
understood, would have been satisfactory to the 
| entire people of the Union; but, it was unfortu- 
nately the victim of demagogism—the expression 
is perhaps a harsh one—it was unfortunately the 
victim of misconception and misrepresentation on 
the part of some whose policy it was to keep up 
| the excitement. The people of the North were 
| made to believe it involved an abandonment of 
| their pretensions, when, in reality, so far as the 
| powers of Congress could go, it was precisely the 











tion of those gentlemen of the South who concurred 
in the report of the committee was the very fact 
that under all this legislation lies this constitutional 
question. Then there was a ground on which 
they were willing to rest their claims. That bill 
has been called a compromise. It was such in one 
It conceded the legislative action to 
e South the con- 


| aspectonly. 
the North, while it reserved to 


mine whether they.can longer adhere to the Con- | 


| feel that that tribunal has proved recreant to its || 


| into the future. 


| 








| 
} 
j 





| may be well to inquire what then will be the pos: 


| to express. 
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stitutional question upon which the validity of »,., 
action depended. we Wah hee 

Sir, I will trouble the Senate for a very fey 
moments longer. I am teluctant to follow thi 
subject further; but, having said what I haye i 
may perhaps be excused for looking a little furthe 
i _ Sir, if thrapeh the instramenial. 
ity of separate independent Siate action, the Opera. 
tions of this Government are to be Suspended, jt 


tion in which we shall find ourselves? §), if 
there is to be a secession from this Union on the 
part of the South—which I hope wili never be thy 
case—but if there should be, what then becomes 


of this purpose of carrying the institution of 


slavery into the territories? By any such seces. 
sion, the territories will be left the property of the 
remaining portion of the Union. The South, 4 

abandoning the Union, will abandon their interes, 
in these territories, and their control over them 
Such, upon ordinary principles will be the result, 
Well, sir, what then becomes of the project of ex. 
tending slavery into the territories; this great ob- 
ject, for which gentlemen seem willing to hazard 
so much? Sir, there will be but one way—there 
will be but one mode of carrying it out, and that 
mode will be by conquest—a conquest of those 
territories from the power of those States which 
still adhere to the Union. 

Sir, if measures of this kind are resorted to for 
the psper of extending the institution of slavery, 
or if they are persisted in, I know of no possible 
result but civil war, in order to obtain the conquest 
of the territories from the free States, 

Sir, I will pursue this subject no further; the 
suggestion that such may be the issue is enough of 
itself. If the possibility of such an issue is not of 
itself sufficient to excite reflection and induce cau- 


_tion, all the powers of language cannot add one 


feather’s weight to its force. 

Mr. President, I have already detained the Sen- 
ate too long, but having been called upon to meet 
the subject here, I thought it my duty to meet it 
boldly, and at the same time temperately. | de- 
precate all exciting debate on the subject. | am 
disposed to view it more coolly as the subject rises 
in importance. Sir, I would sooner quarrel about 


a trifle than [ would yield to excitement in regard 


to a topic which, of all others, seems most to en- 
danger the harmony, and perhaps the stability, of 
this Union. I meet it boldly, use the sent- 
ments expressed in the resolutions of my own State, 
however they may differ from the sentiments pre- 
vailing elsewhere, are those which my constituency 
entertain, and which my own State, as a member 
of this Union, has a perfect right to entertain and 
They are sentiments bearing directly 
on the action of this body, on the most important 
subject before it, and perhaps upon the most im- 
portant topic that will ever come before it. Upon 
such a question itis the right of any and every 
State of this Union to express itself in language 
satisfactory to itself. 

Sir, I regret that Senators should have thought 
it proper, in reference to my colleague [Mr. Ur- 
HAM] and myself, to charge upon us the unneces- 
sary exhibition of these sentiments—the unneces- 
sary and culpable agitation of the subject here. 
Sir, the right of my State, and of any State in this 
Union, to speak its sentiments in this manner, 
should not be—is not questioned. The only man- 
ner in which a State cat speak here is through her 
representatives on this floor. Will it be contended 
that, if such expressions should happen not to be 
palatable to every gentleman on this floor, that, in 
regard to a topic thus important, it is the duty of 
the representative to pocket the solemn resolutions 
of his constituency, and suppress their opinions? 

Sir, in presenting these resolutions my colleague 
conformed to the uniform practice of the Senate; 
and I was not a little surprised that exception 
should be taken to this course, after, listening ‘0 
the expressions of gentlemen from other quarters, 
in relation + prareieenen of ees 
represent. Sir, it is the right, it is the duty of the 
gentlemen, lo express the opinions of the States 
they represent. J take no exception to the very 
decided tone in which, in some instances, this has 
been done. But! may be permitted to express mY 
re that, . gentlemen wen a4 

r own responsibility, not only to express ‘ 
opinion of their States. but vo anneniiek determ!- 
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nations—fixed and unalterable purposes—which 
may lead to measures of the last extremity, we 
should be censured for presenting the expression | 
: oF entativen of the people of our State. 

Mr. President, I repeat it, this subject is one | 
which, ofall others, I would avoid, if I could avoid | 
it consistently with my duty. But the time has | 
come when it cannot be avoided. My apology, if 
one be necessary, for trespassing upon the time of | 


opinions expressed by the Legislature of my State | 
have been commented upon in a tone and with a | 
severity which rendered it my duty, as the repre- | 
sentative of the State, to vindicate those dpinions, 


and those who expressed them. 





MR. CLAY’S COMPROMISE RESOLUTIONS. 
| 


sPEECH OF MR. HOUSTON, 
OF TEXAS, 
In rue SENATE OP THE Uwitrep Srares, 
Frivar, February 8, 1850. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolutions 
offered by Mr. CLay— ; 
Mr. HOUSTON rose and addressed the Senate 
as follows: 

Mr. Prestpent: However incompetent I may | 
be to repay the Senate for their courtesy in per- | 
mitting me to address them at this time, and upon 





it 


views in a respectful, frank, and candid manner, 
as the representative of that State whose interests | 
are involved in the resolutions offered for our con- | 
sideration by the distinguished Senator from Ken- | 
teky, (Mr. Cray.) And in this connection 1 | 
trast it may not be considered out of place for me 
to make some comment on a resolution which I | 
offered some days since. [t is not, sir, that I ex- | 
pect to instruct or edify this assembly, but that I | 
may acquit myself of the duty which is incumbent | 
upon me. While other gentlemen, more distin- 
guished, more able, and more enlightened upon all 
subjects than myself, are casting into the treasury 
of knowledge their abundance, | may be allowed | 
to cast in my mite. I can only assure you, Mr. 
President, that no one feels a more sincere desire 
than myself to see the present agitation of this 
country calmed, and the violent emotions which 
have influenced the deliberations of the Congress 
of the United States put to rest. All that I regret 
is, that my ability is so inadequate to the accom- 
plishment of the great work which statesmen have 
so often attempted in vain. I trust that we shall 
not be without gentlemen of influence in this | 
Chamber, to step forward and advocate those prin- 
ciples which may tend to the preservation of this 
Union, the h irmony of these States, and the hap- 
piness of us all. It isa subject ef vast importance, 
and one in which all others are involved. 

These considerations awaken my solicitude for the 
aloption of the resolution which I had the honor a 
few days since to submitto the Senate. It cannot be | 
expected that the country will enjoy either happi- 
hess or prosperity while we see a practical suspen- 
sion of that Congressional action which is necessar 
to the maintenance of general prosperity, or until 
Congress again, in good earnest, fulfills the duties 
which are devolved upon it by virtue of its repre- 
sentative character. 1 trust, Mr. President, that 
it may not be inappropriate to request the reading 
of the resolution submitted by me. 

(Mr, Foore here requested the Senator from 
Texas to give way for a moment, that he might 
make a motion for the suspension of the rules of 
the Senate with regard to admission upon the floor 
of the chamber. He had just received notice that 

were many ladies waiting without, who had 
not been able to gain admittance in en 
and who were anxious to hear the remarks of the 
honorable Senator from Texas. The rules were 
by unanimous consent. ] 
The resolution was then read as follows: 






































nion emanating from the Legislature—the 1 


|| judices of this country. 





’ 
poate might im or weaken love and devotion to the 
nionin an ~— the country, itis hereby 
“ t, as the people in the Territories have 
the same inherent rights of self-government as the people in 
the States, if, in the exercise of such inherent right, the 
people in the newly-acquired Territories, by the annexation 
of Texas and the acquisition of California and New Mexico, 
south of the parallel of 36 degrees and 30 minutes of north 
latitude, extending to the Pacific ocean, shall establish negro | 


slavery or prohibit it, sueh establishment or prohibition of *| 
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| 
| 


egro slavery in the formation of their State governments || 


n 
shail be deemed no objection to the admission of such State 


as Senate, is to be found in the fact, that the i or States into the Union, in accordance with the Constitu- 


tion of the United States.” 


| Mr. HOUSTON resumed. Mr. President, my 
object in the introduction of this resolution was to 


|| pFesent a ground which I believed was equitable | 
|| and just, between the conflicting interests and pre- | 
I believe, in the first | 


place, that the Congress of the United States does 
| of slavery, either within the Territories or in any 
| other section of the Union. This averment is 
"contained in the resolution which I have presented, 


‘|| and, whatever the decision of this body may be 


| with reference to the subject, | have great reason 


| to defer to the opinions of gentlemen superior to | 





| myself in knowledge and experience. Never- 
| theless, in my humble way, I have the right to 
| interpose an opinion where the interests of the 
country, and every individual within the Confed- 
| eracy, are so vitally and materially affected. It is 
| equally my duty to express here such sentiments 


'| as I entertain upon a subject which ‘r~olves, as | 
; cos || consider, not only my interests and \4< interests of 
this subject, I feel that it is my duty to offer my || my constituents, but the dearest interests of every 


|| eitizen“of the United States. 


For, sir, if the Con- 


|| stitution is disregarded, or the power of construc. | 


| tion is admitted to belong to Congress, beyond the | 
letter of the Constitution, where it 1s not indixpens- 


|| able to the existence of the nation, | maintain it | 
is an act of usurpation and ought not to be exer- | 


cised. 

fere with the subject of slavery; hence the Wilmot 
proviso. The South contend that the North has 
no such right—no right to interfere with the sub- 


is contended for that Congress does not possess 





together. \ 
under the'Constitution, any authority to impose 


|| upon States asking for admission into the Union 


any condition whatever, other than that of having 
a republican form of government. In this view I 
am sustained by high authority—no less than that 
of a statesman of long experience and distin- 
guished reputation: | allude to the Senator from 
South Carolina, who is now absent from his seat, 
(Mr. Carnoun;] and in mentioning him, permit 
me to express my sincere regret for the cause 
which has withheld him from the discharge of his 
duties in this house. 
pathy for his physical sufferings than myself. 
That gentleman, in laying down his principles 
upon this subject in 1847, declared them, in a res- 
slesteh of that day, almost in the terms of the 


resolution just read. I hal not the benefit of the 


light of that resolution when I drew the one sub- | 


mitted by me; but, I believe, had I possessed it, I 
could not have been more fortunate mm the expres- 
sion of the very view which I entertained. 

Mr. Cattoun’s resolution of the 19th February, 
1847, was here read, as follows: 


“¢ Resolved, That itis a fundamental principle in our po- 
litical creed, that a people, in forming a constitution, have 


not possess the power to legislate upon the subject | 


The North contend thatthey havea right to inter- | 


ject of slavery anywhere; and hence the principle | 


this power as applicable to the Territories—no | 
power arising from the terms of the union be- | 
tween the North and the South—none growing | 
out of the Constitution by which they are bound | 
Nor do I believe that Congress has, | 


| from aggression. 


| itate the Union. 
| may prevail. 
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the subject of slavery, and I further believe that, 
so far as any expeciation or hope of compromise 
is involved in this matter, the only method for the 
attainment of that object is for the North to ab- 
stain from all encroachments upon southern rights, 
The surrender of fugitive slaves.is gaa:catied by 
the Constitution, and I can conceive no verious 
cause of difficulty that can grow ou: of that ques- 
tion, if the constitutional provision, is regurded. 
Let the North abstain from all Qunrensaaiae 
upon southern rights in relation to the Territories 
and the District of Columbia; then I believe that . 
all serious ground of complaint, upon the part of 
the South, will be removed. 

I maintain that when the Territories are erected 
into States by their own action, that, in the form- 
ation of their constitutions, under which they ask 
admission, the people of the Territories have the 
right to give their own-form to their own institu- 
tions, and in their own way. 

Let these grounds be assumed—and they are 
grounds which, it seems to me, the North and 
South can take without the sacrifice of any princi- 


| ple—then no collision can occur, and all complaint 


will cease. It will be a reconciliation, an adjust- 
ment-of all the causes of difference which now ag- 
And I trust that these views 
We do notask the North to con- 

We merely ask them to abstain 


cede anything. 
The South only asks that her 


'| rights be respected in relation to the Constitution 
' of the United States, by which all the Swates are 


| ject of abolition? 


| the pernicious views of abolitionism. 


bound. 

If the compromise line of 36° 30’ is continued, 
inhibiting slavery north of that line, and the States 
which may be formed south of it be authorized to 
claim admission into the United States with such 
municipal regulations as they may choose to form, 
according to the nature of their social and domestic 
institutions, the whole matter is atan end. tlow 
triding the sacrifice would be! What would it be? 
Would it be the sacrifice of fanaticism? Would it 
be the sacrifice of a disposition to carry on a cru- 
sade against the rights of their brethren of the 
South? Would it be too much concession to the 
spirit of conciliation, to discountenance a few /a- 
natics at the North who are rabid upon the sub- 
It is not the views of the great 
North—it is not the sons and descendants of those 
who united in establishing the liberties of this 
country, and who have cemented them with their 
blood, of whom the South now complain. No, 
sir, they are bastards, they are aliens to their 
fathers’ principles. But the misfortune is that 
their numbers are unascertained, and it isDelieved 
at the South, because a few have assembled in 
some obscure corner and come out with their man- 
ifestoes against slavery, and in favor of abolition, 
that the whole northern country is opposed to the 
interests of the South, and completely imbued with 
It is our 
great misfortune that opinion is manufactured 


i o be disseminated throughont the country 
No one feels more sym- || here, to be dissem f 7° 


like rays of light radiatiag from the centre, to 
illumine the benighted region at home, and to 
effect certain private or political ends. [ am 


| opposed to this manufacture of opinion for home 


'| consumption—for the creation of a factitious pop- 


ularity for members of this body and of the 


| other and more numerous branch of the Na- 
tional Legislature 


Men who are thus actuated 
speak not for the purpose of conciliation—not to 


to irritate and increase it. Such a course tends 


i] 
‘| calm and allay the excitement which exists, but 


to wound and exagperate those whom they deem 


| less informed than themselves, instead of harmo- 


the unconditional right to form and adopt the government | 


which they may think best calculated to secure their liber- | 
y prosperty, and happiness; and in conformity theréto no | 


condition is imposed by the F Constitution on a || 
SiLectun take maueinol iota dite Weker, anueetane te 


shall be ‘republican,’ and that the imposition 
of any other by Congress would not only be in violation of 
the Constitution, but in direct conflict with the principle on 
which our political system rests.” 


Sir, this is the old Missouri line policy, and that 
which should be adhered to with reference to the 





: 


nizing the jarring elements which exist in the 
country at this time. If they would be explicit, 
less harm would be done. If, instead of saying 
that so and so is the case at the North—that the 
North has done such and such things, which are 
aggressive—if it were simply said that the abolition- 
ists of the North had done it, and not the people, 
the fact would be correctly stated. If the fanatics 
of the North, who derive all the elements ef their 
strength and capacity for mischief and notoriety 





Territories which have been recently acquired. | from the agitation of this subject, were spoken of 


We have examples of the adoption of this pene 
in various instances; as, for example, in the a 
mission of Texas into this Confederacy of States. 
Lhave always believed, Mr. President, that Con- 
gress does not possesa the power to interfere with 


as a contemptible minority, far less harm would be 


- || done, and justice would be rendered to the feel- 


ings and the claims of those who reside at the South, 
It is wrong to malign the numerous friends of the 
South in the North by confounding then with the 
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fanatics to whom I have referred, and with whom 
they have no other connection than that they in- 
hatuz the same division of this teountry. This 
importance ought not to be given to a handful of 
fanatics. By this means they obtain oi! for their 
lamps; but neglect them, they will perish; the oil 
of their lamps will become exhausted; they will | 
give no light; they will be disregarded; and even || 
if they continue to exist, they would be powerless 
in therr efforts to effect injury to the South. They 

can do liule by their own exertions to disseminate 

‘their pamphlets and documents of various sorts, if | 
they are not aided in their efforts to destroy the || 
peace of the country by politicians who desire to } 
manufacture capital for themselves. 1 do not hold || 
the great North responsible for all this. I do not || 
hold responsible those men who are patriotic and 

sincere friends of the Union. 

Tt regret that the disposition to interfere with the 
inatitutton of slavery, to inhibit the exercise of || 
their rights to the southern States and people; | 
rights which all free people have to regulate their || 
own ‘domestic institutions—exists at all at the |) 
North; that any should wish to interfere with, or || 
obstruct, the rights of the people of the Territories || 
ty adopt such form of republican government as | 
they may choose; for they would, subsequently 
to their admission to the Union as Statea, have the 
obvious right to modify their constitution so as to 
acopt or prohibit slavery according to their own 
will and pleasure. But l do not charge this dis- 
position upon the people of the North, and to do 
80 is, ] think, to discourage cur friends there, and 
to misinform and mislead the South. We onght | 
to draw the line distinctly between those who are 
disposed to support the Constitution by sustain- 
ing the rights of the South, and those who are | 
willing to carry on acrusade against rights pre- 
existent to the Constitution of the Union itself, 

If the power, Mr. President, is not clearly and 
definitely given to the Congress of the United 
States to legislate upon the subject of the Territo- | 
rial Governments, it strikes me that there is great || 
favee in the position, that to ‘ssume it would be to 
‘violate a fundamental principle of our Govern- 
ment, which is, that the people (by which I un- 
derstand the people of the Territories as well as | 
the people of the States) have the right of self-cov- || 
érnment under the Constitution. Congress has | 
the power to make needful rules and regulations for | 
the Territories and other property of the United | 
States; but these rules are temporary. They may | 
apportion the land, and they have a right to do 
whatever may be necessary in order to dispose of 
it, They may provide for the boundaries of the 
Territories, in order to give thém’ cor. pactness | 
and judicioas dimensions, and they have power to | 


authorize the formation of Territorial Govern- | 
ments, to exist no Jonger than until it may be con- 
venient for the people to legislate for themselves. 
Such are the powers necessarily resulting from au- 
thority delegated by the Constitution to Congress, 
but beyond this,I think, we cannot safely go. .[ | 
beli¢ve that the exercise of a power not clearly 
given is nowhere so dangerous as in the Congress 
of the nation—more so than in any of the coérdi- 
nate branches of the Government. That body is 
more numerous, and therefore more dangerous, in 
the exercise of any usurped power. They are 
the immediate representatives of the people, and 
consequently have a more direct influence with 
them, and have a gréater control, from that cir 
cumsiance, over the feelings and passions of the 
community. The more numerous the body, the 
less is the individual responsibility. What is done 
by all is chargéable to no one in perticular, and 
thereby the individual responsibility is diminished. 
The Senate, being further removed from the peo- 
ple, has less influence upon their immediate ac- 
tion. The Hovse of Representatives is more nu- 
merous than the Senate, and for these reasons, 
while it is one of the most influential, it is the 
least responsible branch of Congress. Numbers, 
&# | have remarked, divide and lessen the respon- 
sibility, and hence -usarpation will be more easy 
end dangerous “The author of any particular 
misdemeanor is not easily detected. ‘In the codr- 
dinate departments of the Government, though 
they derive their powers fram the 


itt i 
nat so directly done, and, ing a ae portal, 
their influence at Histhe je leeth ch responsi 
ia more dit fastened upon the o : re 





| of their country’s good, and to form a bulwark 


|| They must stand firm to the Union, regardless of 


the judicial and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, therefore, usurpation is less likely to ocewr, 
and less dangerous from personal influence when 
it does occur. Jf the judicial or executive depart- 


ently with their high duties, the delinquent could 
be readily ascertained, ported out, and pun- 
ished. ; 
Unfortunately, Mr. President, when these dis- | 
sensions first commenced between the North and 1 
the South, they were comparatively unimportant | 
in their extent, but time added fuel to the flame, || 
and has now brought it to a conflagration difficult || 
to extinguish. Excitement has been produced by || 
each of the conflicting parties. It is the misfortune || 
that men have approached this subject regarding || 
it as’ a matter for sectional victory or defeat. } 
They have not regarded it as they should have | 
done, with reference to the perpetuity of this | 
Union. They would then have readily recon- | 
ciled the diversity of opinions which existed in 
relation to it; tor the preservation of this Union is | 
of vastly more value than any sectional triumph 1 
or individual advancement. Had the same energy | 
and equal efforts been directed to the reconcile- | 
ment of these difficulties, and to an attempt to | 
allay the disaensions which distract the two sec | 
tions of the Union, they would have ceased to ex- || 
ist long ago. Now itisdifferent. It wasan easy || 
matter then todo what has now become most dif- || 
ficult. 
But I call upon! the friends of the Union from | 
every quarter, to come forward like men, and to 
sactifice their differences upon the common altar || 


ments of the Government were to uct real 


aroun! the Constitution that cannot be shaken. It 
will require manly efforis, sir; and they must ex- 





pect to meet with prejudices growing up around | 
them that will assail them from every quarter. 


all personal consequences. ‘Time alone can re- | 
compense them for their sacrifice and their labors; | 
for devoti in to country can never be forgotten, || 
when it is offered freely, and without expectation | 
of reward, The incense of self-sacrifiée, when | 
thus offered on the altar of their country, will | 
be acceptable to the people. I have no doubt | 
that this question might be easily adjusted, if 
gentlemen would encourage such disposition and 
feeling ‘as doubtless ac wate a large portion, if 
not all, of this body; if they would come up to the 
work, I have no doubt six Senators here could be 
designated, without reference to party, (you may, | 
if you please, disregard the section of country from 
which they come,) who would act as a committee 
of conference, and sit down together as way far- 





|| ing men, and preduce satisfactory reconciliation, | 


thereby diffusing universal peace, and calming | 


|| the agitated waves that are lashing at the base of | 


our Capitol, and speak comfort and solace to mil- | 
lions of freeman. Do not the American people | 
love this Union? Are they not devoted to it? Is 
not every reminiscence of the past associated with 
its glories, and are they not calculated to inspire | 
prayers for its prosperty and perpetuity? If this 
were not the.case you might think lightly of our 
noble Confederacy; but so it is—it stands con. 


nected with every fibre of the national heart, and 


|| is interwoven with every glorious recollection of 


the past, which affection or reverence can inspire 
in the minds of the Americun people, It is not, 
Mr. President, that twenty-three millions of souls | 
alone are involved in the perpetuity of this Union; 
it is not that every consideration of happiness 
connected with country appertaings to it; but it is 
because it ia the great moral, social and political 
lever that has moved, is moving, and wil con- 
tinue to move the world. Look abroad at foreign | 
nations, and behold the influence of our example 
upon them—not o1 rs, for I feel a sense of humili- 
ation when I contrast the efforts of any man now 
living with the iliustrious athievments of the de- 
se sages and heroes who performed this mighty 
work. 

The most beautiful description that I have 
ever heard, or that my eye has ever lit upoi 
with reference to the greatness and ae 
our noble Union, I extracted from a poem ich 
recently @ in Whevling, within the limits 


of the Old Dominion—so preéminently distin | 


Gienet for her statésmen and her war x | 
it would appear that true patriots are not 


| this honorable body that he was pre 
reclamation 


Clay’s Compromise Resolutions—Mr. Houston. 


extinct, ever in her remotest borders. He e . 
when speaking of thosé who would favor disunion. 

«Can suet prove worthless of their great beque ; 

And sinile upon Disenion’s Gorgon crest? wet 
Who will surrender up his joint estate 

In the rieh of our country’s great? 

Andé who bis -hought share consent to yiekt 
Fn Saratoga’s or in Yorktown’s field?” 

He has aptly connected assdciations not section. 
al in their character, but peculiarly fraternal. 
Saratoga in the North, and Yorktown in the South, 
ht shows that by Be gant efforts of both sections 
of this nation, the liberties of the country were 
achieved and the union consummated, 

* Oh! by our fathers’ common toils and fame, 

By all the clories of our cowntry’s name, 

By that high mission that commands her stilt 
‘The mefsure of her destiny to fill; 

By all the hopes of myriads through the world, 
Whose onty stars are on our flag unfurled, 

And who, amid their long and dreary night, 
Knew not beside one lingering ray of light, 

By richest gifts to country ever given— 

Ferbid the sin and shame, proteeting Heaven ! 


If sentiments like these inspired every mind, if 
emotions like these dwelt in every heart, if every 
heart dictated such action, there would be no just 
reason to fear a dissolution of the Union. “Ap 
idea of that character would be treated with ab. 
horrence by minds imbued with patriotic and vir. 
tuous sentiments. 

I regret, Mr. President, that the distinguished 


|| Senator from Kentucky, who has been remarkin 


on that little seetion of the Union called Texas, 


| should have questioned her right to the boundary 


for which she has ever contended—the only one 
that she ever asserted—the only one by which she 
has ever been known to the American people— 
one, too, sir, thet was never controverted by 
Mexico. On this subject I will not detain this 
honorable body, but will leave it to abler hands to 
make a thorough investigation of the whole sub- 
ject, if it has not already been done by my col- 
league and the Representatives from my Siate in 
the other Honse. This investigation, I trust, will 
leave no doubt as to the validity of the claim and 
the justice of our rights 1 would state in pass- 
ing, however, that at the time Texas was annexed, 
or at the meeting of her first organic Congress 
after the adoption of her constitution, she was 
recognized with the boundary as declared in her 
statutes, and as exhibited to the United Siates. 
With that boundary she was recognized by the 
United States, England, and France; with that 
boundary she was recognized by Holland and Bel- 
gium; and with that boundary she was annexed. 
That boundary was recognized in the protection 
that was accorded her as a State of this Union 
after her annexation; and it was again solemnly 
ratified by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo; and 
the map defining her boundary to the Rio Grande, 
from its source to its’ confluence with the Gulf, is 
acknowledged beyond all doubt or question The 
first time | ever heard this boundary disputed (for 
that difficulty never originated with Mexico) was 
in this country. The question of eter was 
never disputed between the two countries. Mexico 
never disavowed the boundary claimed by Texas, 
but declared, even afier the war had progressed 
for years, that any Mexicans found one league 
east of the Rio Grande would be considered os 
within the limits of Texas, and would be treated 
as traitors, That was a practical relinquishment 
of all title to the land in question, and it has never 
been regarded in any other light until it was un- 
fortunately presented here as a subject for arbitra- 
tion, and was never a question in dispate between 
Texas and Mexico; and I do hope it will be at 
least regarded in an impartial manner. It is not 
my province or intention to comment upon our 
boundary beyond the si statement I have 
made, leaving the work of investigation to gentle- 
men abler end better informed. 

I was delighted to -hear the other day the hon- 
orable Senator from “give assurance (0 
pared upon 
the subject of the of slaves by their 


api, her gentle- 
man wengrted veouae I knew ti af 
es the re celta ae i os 
RT exists P| x 
; 1 e nell at least con . the mem- 
bers o7 that whilst 
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demands, and which the 
a violation of the Constitution. | 
| regretted extremely the other day to hear the | 





ee 


Mr. Clay's Compromise 
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the public mind with po which the South || cattle in a pound, guarded by the bayonets of the i sion, which, perhaps, it is not necessary to repeat 


1 


orth can only refuse by | er to keep them from rushing and rescuing | 
re 


thei ildren from the ranks. Then, too, the 
brutal soldiery, pursuing their fell purpose of ven- | 


senator from Alabama make use of an expression | geance, despoil women of all that is sacred, tear 


to be sure it was under great excitement, and | | from the bosoms of mothers their infant children, 


hope, if he should deem it necessary, I may be al- |, 
iowed to consider this cireumstance a palliative for 
euch a declaration of sentiment—which I consid- | 
ered unfortunate, and not calculated by any means |, 
toallay the feelings that are growing up or that || 
have grown up in this country. The honorable || 
sentieman declared in those sentiments—extreme || 
iy their character-—which he uttered, and which re- || 
ferred to disunion as the point at which the South i| 
had arrived—that he spoke for the whole South. | 
| trust that [ may be permitted to say, humble as 
1am, something in behalf of my constituents, 
with regard to the feelings and motives which 
actuate them, and which will prevail with them in 
the progress of this matter, even if it come to the 1 
porst. 
1 Mr. CLEMENS. Will the honorabie Senator | 
allow me to say that he will find no such language | 
in my printed speech. | 
Mr. HOUSTON. I have not examined the 
remarks in print made by the honorable Senator. | 
The expression to which [ have alluded so struck | 
my ear, and I wrote it down at the time. I be-| 
lieve it was so understood by other” Senators, but | 
| have not the memorandum with me. | 
Mr. CLEMENS. If the Senator has the pa- | 
per he had better refer to it than rely upon his | 


: 
| 


memory: - 

Mr. HOUSTON . Asto my recollection on the | 
subject it is very distinct. It was noted at the | 
time by me at my desk, and with extreme feelings — 
of regret, because | believed it would require from 
me some response; and everything of that charac-_ 
ter impresses me deeply, because [ love concord | 
and harmony, and abhor disunion. I will pass it 
over and advert to another expression—whether it | 
is contained in the printed speech of the honor- | 
able Senator or, not, | do not know—but he said | 
that the Union was already dissolved. 1 trust I 
may go further, and say that 4 deny the power of 
allthe ultras on earth to dissolve this Union, or | 
torend itintwain. I trust that the wisdom of those | 
who have an established and solid interest in the | 
country, will prompt them to rise and rally to its 
rescue if it is in danger; and that they will redeem 
it from all peril, and transmit it to their posterit 
asa sacred bequest to them, as we have received it 
from our forefathers. 

Sir, the Union is not dissolved; and | apprehend 
there will be less danger of it when the people are 
awakened to the slightest apprehension of real | 
danger. But, has apprehension reached the homes | 
of the people? Have you struck at the remotest 
verge of this great Union? Have you roused the | 
farming, the substantial, the solid population? | 
Have they been awakened, or is the feeling im- 
agined to exist from the newspaper publications of | 
the day, of from the proceedings of leading poli- | 
licians who are preparing to mount this hobby, | 





which they expect will carry them so speedily to 
ths goal of popularity? Are you to deduce the 
opinions of the American people from these cir- 
cumstances? Consider fora moment what a large 
portion of the are at home unexcited and 
unegitated on the subject. Do you think that if 
there be real danger of a disunion, they will not 
be awakened from their lethargy? Do you think 
that they will not feel themselves ca u to 
act bv the apprehension of such danger? ° 
sir, you will have a sincere expression, when you 
carry it to the hearths of the farmer, the mechanic, 
who has every comfort of life around him, ac- 
quired by industry, or inherited from patriotic an- 
cestry, under the broad zxgis of this Union, and 
tell him you have now to encounter the hazard of 
civil broils—of a war of desolation—the worst of 
aantee ne not of race—a war, not of lan- 

age, or igi 

ia tongue, or of religion, but a war of 


nation; there it has raged with such violence that 


wie the ane of nine or ten years nee eee 
the embraces of their mothers and sisters, and 








and & them to the posts of the doors with swords, 
and 


yonets, and pikes. Can you contemplate, 


sir, with calmness be ys scenes? Are they not in 
the perspective, and consequent upon disunion? 

And who more able than yourself (Mr. Kina, the || 
Senator from Alal 
tray the evil of disuhion? Who dare to step for- || the papers belonging to that individual at the time 


a, then in the chair} to por- | 


ward and interpose his influence, his intelligence, 

his powerful"and expanded patriotism, to arrest || 

the progress of this portentous evil ? \| 
But, Mr. President, it is not alone the North 


this vast Union, who are interested. Where are 
the Middle States? Where is the old Keystone? | 
AVill she hereafter look indifferently upon a sub- | 
ject so momentous and so deeply important to her? 
Will she disregard it? Will she not interpose her 

mighty influence to arrest it? Where is the new | 
and manly West, with all the vigor of youth, with | 
all the sagacity, wisdom, and strength of man- | 
hood, and with all the valor that can inspire the | 
human heart; where is the West to remain, and | 
what is to be its attitude when disunion takes || 
place? What will the North gain by disunion? 

Do not the productions of the South contribute to 

the employment af their moneyed capital? Their 

carrying trade of the productions of the South is a | 
Profitable one; and their labor and thei: ingenuity || 
aré highly rewarded by the return of our own raw || 
material when fabricated, and the sale of itin the 
South. What then has the North to gain, look- 
ing at their pecuniary interest alone, by pushing | 
the South to the fearful extremity of standing upon || 
their reserved rights? Sir, if the North does not || 
refrain, if they persist in their threatened aggres- | 
sions upon the South, and invasions ypon their | 
rights established under the Constitution, the sin || 
must lie at their own door, and their own threshold | 


will be defiled with the consequences of injustice | 





to their brethren. And I ask of them now calmly |, 


to consider upon it, and to reflect that they have | 
gone far enough; that the South has been suffi- || 
eiently excited, and that expressions too passion- 
ate for reason have been indulged in on both sides, |, 
The memorials that have been presented here suf- 
ficiently indicate the unfortunate state of feeling || 
that prevails, and the comments they have clicited || 
have never been without undue passion.. Let || 
them take the advice which is given in the Sacred |, 
Writings, far surpassing all human wisdom, and || 
emanating from the great Redeemer of mankind, | 
and let that advice actuate both parties, the North 
and the South. This says, ‘If thou bring thy | 
‘gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy | 
‘ brother has aught against thee, leave there thy 
‘ gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be re- 
‘ conciied to thy brother, and then come and offer 
* thy gift.” 

Sir, if this feeling actuated the contending par- 
ties, and they would only approach these impor- 
tant questions in the spirit of the precept laid 
dennathiy the great Meptator of man’s salvation, 
they would be instrumental in his bfinds in the 
salvation of the country. I regret that 1 deem it 
necessary to allude to ut, but 1 have been repre 
hended for the course I have pursued on this deli- 
cate question, when it was much less complex 
than it is at this moment, and when | was anx- 
ious to simplify and divest it of its extraneous cir- | 
cumstances that were caleulated to embarrass the | 
reconciliation of these different interests. In the 
sessions of 1847 and 1848, I gave my vote for 
a territorial government for Oregon. My course | 
upon that occasion, and that of others implicated 
with myself, (the honorable Senator from Mis- | 
souri for one,) has caused many reflections to be | | 

; 


cast upon me. And, really, if | were. subject to 
annoyance from such sources, or if my honorable 
colleague were, we might have complained that | 
considerable was given to us during | 
the last summer, in consequence of the denunci-_ 
ations —_— es yn ae for ie rote I 
ve, upon him with myself, for refusing to | 
pe the Southern Address. In giving my vote | 
for the bill establishing a territorial government 


ing a 
for Oregon, I some upon the occa. | 
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| here, They were in open Senate, before a large 
| audience, and all heard me, but, unfortunately, 
those remarks were suppressed, and are not to be 
found in the records or journals of the debates of 
that session of Conzress, And though assurances 
were afterwards given by the reporter to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, to the late Vice President, and 

to myself, thas they should be forthe@ming, I have 
been informed by those who have conferred with 

the executors of the deceased reporter, that no 
/ notes of those remarks were to be found among 


of his decease. Therefore I was, deprived of the 





power of vindicating myself, through the publica- 
tion of the expressions of any of my views on 


| that occasion, and.of showing to the world what 
and the South—not alone these two sections of 


my opinions were as then expressed. | adhered 


| scrictly to the Missouri compromise line, Wis- 


consin and Lowa (further south still, and within 
the old limits of Louisiana, and analogous in situ- 
ation to Oregon,) had been received with the same 
prohibition, when they were constituted territorial 
governments, that was imposed upon Oregon. 
There is not a shadow of difference, yet no one 
was denounced for voting for the bills establishing 
those governments. The honorable Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Ca.aoun,} who denounced 
my vote on the Oregon bill, and declared that T 
ought to be held up to the reprobation of the 


| whole South for that vote, either voted for or 
made no objection to the admission of Wisconsin, 


and subsequently of lowa, with the same pro- 
vision, though lowa lay south of Ovegon. I can- 
not see why [ was not as fully justified in voting 


| as others, Senators of the South, who unanimously 


voted for the admission of a State with the slaver 
prohibition, taken from the former limits of Loui- 
siana as acquired from Spain and France. J re- 
gret, sir, being called upon to make any allusion 
to this matter, inasmuch as the Senstor from 
South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] is not present, 
But, as | have been denounced, and as this has 
been attempted to be made the subject of annoy- 
ance to me, it is due that in public, in my place in 
the Senate, regardless of everything, (other then 
becoming decorum, and a due deference to the su- 
perior age and standing of that gentleman,) that I 
should vindicate myself against whatever I deem 
a charge unjustly made against me. The Senator 
said, ** the South is accused of baving yielded her 
principles (referring to the Missouri compromise) 
and as admitting the power of Congress to exclade 
slavery from the Territories, [t was a compro- 
mise where both waived, but neither yielded ther 
opinion.”? | was not here then; | was notan actor 
on that stage; but | will refer to the history of the 
subject, to the history of the times, and will not 
on this occasion refer to the memoir or diary of 
Mr. Adams. Very different, however, waa the 
case in reference to the Oregon bill, passed at the 
session preceding the last. There the North con- 
tended for the absolute right to exclude slavery 
from all the Territories, and announced their deter- 
mination to exercise it, against the offers of the 
South to compromise the question by extending 
the Missouri compromise line to the Pacific. That 
offer was subsequently refused, and the bili passed 
without any compromise. 

Mr, President, if Lam correct in the history of 
those proceedings, it was not the North—no mem- 
ber from the North—whe moved to lay the bill oa 
the table, but it was a member from the South. 
Yet itis charged upon the North. I do not intend 
to vindieate the North against the South, but I 
shail * nothing extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice,”’ Let ithe shown to the world how both 
parties stand in reference to this vexed and un- 
pleasant question, that they may better approach 
the truth, and become reconciled to each other. 
The Oregon bill was not intended to be a practical 
assertion of the naked principle that Congresa had 
the power contended for in the Wilmot proviso. 
Senators who were then present will recollect dis- 
tinctly that the Wilmot proviso on that ocaasion 
met with as little favor from me as any measure 
that ever came before the ms aa T did pot fait is 
plave every mark of disapprobation on it tha 
possib; ail aed on other kindred projects, such 
as the Buffalo Convention, which I need not men- 
tion. But there is one remark contained in wy 
speech on that occasion that I will repeat, 2 
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is due to myself here, it is due to the American | not, in my estimation, calculated to attain any | 
people, and itis due to thy constituents at home, || valuable end. 1 did not think it was calculated to | 
they should know that, when declaring that I | obviate any of the difficulties which then existed. 
foot of #=i: north || I then saw it was an affair of the moment, and a 


would vote for devoting eve 
of 36° 30’ to the purposes of free-soil, .zreeably | 
to the Missouri compromise line, and that the | 
North wight establish there whatever institutions, 
conformable go the Constitution, they thought | 
proper; that when it came to the‘line of 36° | 
30' I would place myself astride of that line, that | 
I would remonstrate and importune the North not | 


| 
j 
} 


| 


to advance upon it, that | would employ every | 


dissuasive I could use, and if, then, regardless of | 
the Constitution of the country, they encroached 


do battle in vindication of them, but, if need be, || 


would perish in their maintenance. That was the || knew, too, that some of them had been immo- | 


declaration contained in that speech, for which, 
if there was any credit attaching to itin the South, | 
I have not yet received it, becouse the speech was | 
stratgied. And, sir, | was denounced, in connec- 
tion with the distinguished Senator from Missouri, 
and for what purpose or design I will not pretend | 
to say, but | am satisfied, Mr. President, it was not 
from a disposition to render either the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri or myself any particular 
favor. If—and I say it with great deference—-the 
controversy between the distinguished Senators 
from South Carolina and Missouri could have been 
confined to themeelves, and they could have left 
me out of the question, it would have been much 
more agreeable to me, for I should have felt that 1 
was in far less danger of being crushed between | 


| would be an easy matter to dissolve t 
| into sections also. 


| nounced. 


those two distinguished gentlemen, if | had not || 


been dragged in the way, when it was not my 
intention to get there. ° 
Well, sir, if it was done for the purpose of em- 
barrassing the distinguished Senator from Mis- | 
souri, there is no gentleman more competent than 
he to vindicate himself, and I am sure, if [ were 
to make the attempt, it would be a gratuitous 
office indeed, and I therefore abstain. But if it | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Mr. Clay’s Compromise Resolutions—Mr. Houston. 


|| He believed that it would not only be masterly, 


| calculated to create sectional parties in the coun-*; correct him by disclaiming it. 


[Feb. 8 


Senare, 

—68SSM80”0”0”080000808 egy: 
I desire to know to what state of things the Sen, 
tor refers. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 
| 
| 


i I referred to a period when} 
was not in the United States, and in regard to which 
my information was pole historical. I allude to 
the proceedings on the subject of nullification—j, 
1832, 1 think it was. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood the gentleman 1 
say that this move of Mississippi was made be. 
cause of the unfortunate state of things existin 


5 iS at 


i 
part of Tae which was commenced by the | 
distinguished gentleman, the author of the address. 


but masterful in the end,. I believed it calculated 
to do no good, but that it would excite the south- 
ern people, and only drive them perhaps further 
on the road of separation from their northern || the time the movement was made in South Caro. 
friends, and the abandonment of them to whatever || lina. I shall not allude to past facts. . The gentle. 
reproaches might arise from either the indiscretions || man has a right to review the history of Sou) 


| or bad temper of the South. I knew we had fast || Carolina, if he chooses, and I beg leave to say that 
vpon the vights of the South, that I would not only |) 


and tried friends in the North, and that it was our | I hope she will never descend from a position where 
duty to stand by them and to sustain them. F || her history may be reviewed. ; 

| Mr. HOUSTON. I can assure the gentleman 
lated on the altar, and sacrificed for their devo- | I have no wish todetract from South Carolina, ang 
tion to the Union and the rights of the South. I || if he thinks lintended anything personal towards 


believed also that the Southern Address was | any gentleman who inhabits South Carolina, | wilj 


Mr. BUTLER, (in his seat.) Thank you, 


try, and that if we once created such a it || 
| Mr. HOUSTON, I believe I am disposed to 


is Union 
And for these reasons, with- 


out impugning the motives of any gentleinan— 


without reproaching any cf the gentlemen who | 


| signed the Address, or any persons who have ever 


evinced unamiable temper, here or elsewhere, on 


|| the subject—I allowed them the privilege of doing 


| what I abstained from doimg, claiming that such 


was my right. For this, too, | have been de- 
* “All, sir, the little dogs and all, Tray, 
Blanche, and Sweetheart: see, they bark at me.” 


I might say this at home, I do not say it here. I 


|| know not what the North say; I read but few 
newspapers, and have acarcely heard the current || 


news of the day, but it has been a matter of sin- 
cere regret to me that the South, of which I form 


| apart, deem it necessary at this time, and in con- 
| sideration of what seems to be apprehended, to 


was for expressing my personal regard to the distin- || 


guished Senator, I will readily concede my fault, 
and will doit again for the sake of ancient recollec- 
tions, With his permission, I have a right to state 
my connection with him. It was not that we, by | 
concert, determined to give the South to the North, 
or to sacrifice southern rights. I might have de- 
ferred, as 1 am always willing to do, to the judg- 
ment of ablerand more experienced Senators here, | 
but I saw aconfiict of opinion between two distin- | 

ished Senators living in sections possessing sim- 


sibility. I have differed with the distinguished 
Sevator from Missouri on the subject of the pro- | 
viso, and now differ with him on the subject of 
the powers of Congress. 
Opinion upon these ve 
agitate the country—-an 
with him in this matter further than the coinci- 
dence of our votes? I know he will derive no | 
consolation from it; but the respect I entertain for | 


questions which now 


the distinguished Senator from Missouri is not of | 
yesterday. It is a recollection which passes over | 


some thirty-six years, to the'time when quite a 
stripling, and when the chrysalis of soldiership | 


had dropped from me, and | came out a new | 


fledged officer, and had the honor of first report- 
ing to that distinguished gentleman, then a lieuten- | 
ant colonel of the regiment to which I belonged, 
and the first field officer lever had. Through all 
our acquaintance he treated me with frankness, 
with kindness, and with justice. [ had many 
evidences of his friendly esteem. When 1 was an 
exile in the wilderness, his solicitude for my wel- 
fare followed me there. He remembered me, and 
he sent evidences of his kindness tome. And in 
renewing our association in this body it was on 
my part with feelings of the most cordial personal 

ratitude, And, sir, when I forget the obligations 

ue to generosity and friendship gratuitously be- 
stowed, may my right hand forget its cunning. If 
oi sin, I hope to bear the transgression 
while live, 

Mr. President, it was my intention to have said 
something in relation to the Southern Address, but 
{ shall make but few remarks u it, and only 
those that I shall deem p is 
Lhave the misfortune to r ori dy in regard to it, 
from the majority of southern gentlemen of the 
same political party as myself. That address was 


| 


We are not identical! in | 


how can I be identified " 


| 
} 
} 
} 
| 
| 
} 





| resort to the extraordinary mode of remedying 


existing evils, and averting others, by a conven- 
tion. But that is no new project. The plan 
originated in 1835, and it was suggested then, that 


| if Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and I think New 


York, did not suppress the abolition societies by 
legislative action, and deny the privilege of the 
freedom of the press and the right of speech at the 
then ses<ions of their Legislatures, it would be the 


| eg time to have a southern convention. That 


as been hanging on until the present time. It 
would not do to start in’ South Carolina, where 


nee oer || discontent has unfortunately in former times ex- 
Hac institutions, and I acted upon my own respon- | 


isted to an unlucky extent; but the little, gallant, 


|| heroic State of Mississippi, upon the brows of 


whose heroes the laurels are yet verdant and un- 
withered, must step forward and be the champion, 
the forerunner of this nrovement, while the good 
old State of Tennessee must become the theatre 
for the organization of the different representatives 
from the States. 

I trust what is said to demand this meeting (the 
passage of the Wilmot proviso) may never occur. 
I trust that day may never arrive. I havealways 
objected to it a& an indignity to the South. T be- 


|| lieve the movement grew out of a bad state of feel- 


ing, without any good design, and for no 
purpose, but was intended to consummate a design 
of mischief that could not otherwise be perpetrated. 
The passage of the proviso would be an indignity, 
and, if the North choose to take this firebrand 
and thrust it into the bosom of southern society, 
then they may reproach themselves, and not 
South, for the conflagration which they have 
kindled. The South will be then acting on the 
defensive, and standing on their reserved rights. 
Sir, it is a perilous é€xperiment, and one which 
ught not tp be made. 

Mr. FOOTE. Does my friend from Texas 
wish to be understood as undertaking to decry or 
censure the State of Mississippi for having origin- 
ated thia Convention ? 

Mr. HOUSTON. The last thing in the world. 
_ Mr. cil Sastre Will the Senator allow me to 
interrogate him ? 

Mr. HOUSTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator chooses to say, 
as I inderstood him, not having heard him alto- 


rom the fact that | gether clearly, that, from an unfortunate state of 


things existing in South Carolina, it seemed to be 
advisable that this movement should not originate 
there, but in the little gallant State of Mississippi. 


|| appreciate South Carolina as highly as any other 
‘| gentleman. I know her gallantry; I know her 
worth, and the part she took in the Revolutionary 
|| straggle; bat { know that she has, unfortunately, 
|| been identified with measures that augured ill for the 
| perpetuity of our institutions, so far as she was 
|| concerned at the time, and that stringent measures 
'| were adopted toward her; and I a this without 
| intending to reflect on the people of the 

‘| honorable gentleman. 

But, sir, am [ wrong in stating this fact, 
|| though representing a State younger in the Con. 
1 federacy than South Carolina, one of the primitive 
| thirteen, glorious and effulgent, rising from all 
|| the tempests of the Revolution, and bearing aloft 
i 


State or the 


everything that is glorious in the establishmen 
of our free institutions® How could I ever for. 
get South Carolina? Yet, at the same time, if | 
were to see grounds of objection in her institu- 
tions, I might find them in the fact that I do not 
admire all her constiutional provisions. Nota 
man in South Carolina ever voted for Governor, 
nor has he ever voted fora Presidential elector. 
The choice is confined to the Legislature of the 
State, and this does not accord with our theory of 
free Government. While I laud the patriotism 
of the people, I deplore their misfortunes and their 
curtailment in liberal democracy. 

Mr. FOOTE. 1 hope my friend will pardon 
me for asking of him an additional explanation. 
[ trust he did not intend to insinuate as matter of 
opinion, still less to make the statement as o 
matter of fact, derived from any authority, thai 
the sovereign State of Mississippi, in the incipient 
movement towards the National Convention, for 
which she is responsible, was instigated by South 
Carolina or her statesmen; or that she acted other- 
wise than upon her own unbiased judgment, 
without instigation from any quarter. | know 
that what he has said will be understood as inti- 
mating, at least, that this conventional ‘movement 
of ours was stimulated from South Carolina, and 
was the result of concert between certain South 
Carolina politicians and certain politicians in Mis- 
sissippi, with a view of having that movement (0 
originate in the State of Mississippi instead of 
South Carolina, in order to avoid any odium that 
might thereby arise. I am sure he did not intend 
to be so understood, and yet he will be if he does 
not correct his remarks. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I can assure the honorable 
Senator that this is a very delicate and compli- 
eated question. But I have no hesitancy in assur 
ing him that, although that gentleman was very 
near my heart, my recollection was driwn at the 
moment to the laurels Mississippi had won by the 
honorable Senator’s colleague, and by General 
Quitman and other heroic gentlemen of the State, 
and I did not that n with any 
movement that South Carolina had made, or mean 
that he had had any agency or connection with It; 
not the slightest. But I believe that, if South 
Carolina never had existed, and if it had not been 
for her disposition, and for the movement that be- 
gan there, Mississippi never would have thought 

it. 


of es 
_ Mr. DAVIS, of J] would ask the 
Senator from Texas: as to yield me the floor for one 
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ure. 


; > 
Mr. DAVIS. The reference being most strictly 
co myself, and repeated—the first time I did not 


' 
it 


Mr, Clay's Compromise 


Mr. HOUSTON. Certainly; with great pleas- | 


Mr. DAVIS. I am sorry to tres 


| permit me, I will make one other remark. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Most certainly; I will listen | 


hear it—f will take this occasion to inform the | to the other remark of the honorable Senator with | 


Senator from Texas that Mississippi acted on her 
own responsibility; that men known in every 


iarter of the State first met; they did nothing, | that he is alt 


Soy recommended nothing, except that the people 
of the State should speak. The people, in pri- 
mary meetings in the different counties of the 
State, did speak. It was the voice of sovereigns, 
beyond the bidding and the injurious detraction of 


| the greatest pleasure. 


i} 


i 


} 


| which men vied with each other as to who could 


Mr. DAVIS. I will say, then, to the Senator, 
her mistaken. These were not 


irregular meetings; they were not meetings in 


adopt the most inflammatory style of address; they | 


‘| were meetings of a people who acted bravely on | 
|| account of the importance of the emergency in 


the Senator from Texas. They spoke in their | which they were called forth. That convention 


sovereign 
vention. 


in arguing what was properly before him, should 


o into the private history of a people of a State | 
of which he can have no information. I tell him— || from a committee. ‘There was only one resolution 
for | know the people of that State—that if he || on which there was any difference of opinion; and 


attributes the conduct of the people of Mississippi, 
or the action of the delegates in the convention, to 
the dictation of the politicians anywhere else, or 
of that State itself, he is wholly wrong. I tell 
him, moreover, and I tell all others who now 
hear me, that the people of the State are at least 
one step in advance of its politicians, and that it 
has been the effort of patriotism on the part of her 
statesmen to hold the people whose patience has 
been long since exhausted. [| hope the Senator 
will make no further invidious reflection upon that 
State. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am sorryI have either 
elicited any interrogatories, or incurred any reflec 
tions. It was not my intention todo so. I have 
not gone into any reference to the private history 
of the people of Mississippi. I disavow all such 
intention. 

Mr. FOOTE. If the honorable Senator will 
permit me to interrupt him, I will remark, that 
upon the point on which he has been so well an- 
swered by my colleague, I have nothing to say. 
But, in addition, I wish to say that if the honor- 
able Senator from Texas supposes that there is a 
single man of intelligence and character in the 
State of Mississippi who recognizes any human 
being as his leader, his political leader, or as his 
master, by whom and to whom he is to be held 
responsible, he has grossly misjudged the people. 
I had hoped that the demeanor of those who rep- 
resent Mississippi here and elsewhere would have 
afforded satisfactory evidence to that Senator, and 
to all men, that, highly as we reverence character, 
high intellect, purity of heart, and spotlessness of 
reputation, there is no man who represents the 
State of Mississippi in the halls of Congress at 
the present time, who recognizes any human be- 
ing in the world as his leader or controller, or 
as entitled to have any undue influence over his 
mind or conduct—at any rate, I speak for myself— 
and. | hope the Senator will understand me when 
yr recognize no leader on the face of tne 
globe. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I believe what the honorable 
Senator has said; but at the same time I must say, 
that I should distrust my own sagacity if | did not 
believe that both the honorable Senators have in- 
fluence there, and adecided influence, too. And 
more I will say, that they ought to have influence; 
but as to their exercising it on this particular 
occasion, it never once struck me to su 
anything of re I yee remark. I 
imagined it got u e€ newspapers, 
which are often in the habre of su ing such 
things; that resolutions had been adopted recom- 
mending a convention of the States, and that after 
each one had manifested his indignation against 
the North, he had exhibited great affection and 
devotion to the South. I have no doubt that is 
the way it began, and that the honorable gentlemen 
are not at all ible. They have not a higher 
appreciation of Mississippi than I have. I know 


they are a gallant, and brave people, and 
that their hospitality flows as copiously as the 
proud river that their borders. 1 know it; 


and I accord to Mississippi everything that a gal- 
lant State, ( afm gallant esol eats. 
ire atour hands.’ But then I ‘ust say, that | 
there was a little maneuvering, which is 
common in all communities. 


i 


| 
| 
! 


| 
| 


| 


ST a 


moony. ‘Their delegates met in con- | was a convention of as respectable men as ever met 
hat they did was at the bidding of no || in a deliberative body. They did not meet to || 
man; nor, sir, was it under the control of any man. || make inflammatory speeches, nor did they make 

[ regret exceedingly that the Senator from Texas, || them. They transacted their business with as 


much moderation and dignity as we transact ours 
here. The resolutions came in the ordinary way 


although that resolution could have been carried 
by an overwhelming majority, it was stricken out 
from the number. With the protest of a single 
individual, every resolution was unanimously 
adopted. I will say further, that this was not a 
party meeting. The two parties of the State, 
though very unequal in number, were there equal- 
ly represented. It was the opinion of the whole 
people of Mississippi, as nearly as it could be as- 
certained. They intended to do it temperately— | 
yea, and moderately—not in an inflammatory man- 

ner, but calmly; because they felt that as <- was 

young and small, when she spoke upon matters 

that concerned all the southern States equally, she 

should take modest ground. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE.. 
Resolutions—Mr. Houston. 


| one. 


Mr. BUTLER. Will the honorable Senator | 


allow me to make a declaration due to history? 
Mr. HOUSTON. With great pleasure, sir. 
Mr. BUTLER. Well, sir, I shall avail myself 

of his courtesy to correct one or two matters 

which, perhaps, my | be regarded as worth the 

notice of history. do 

will or will not. The gentleman has correctly 

said that the action of Mississippi is referable to, 


and originated no doubt in, what he calls the | 


Southern Address. I state here, on my re- 


sponsibility as a Senator upon this floor, that the | 
meeting of southern members of Congress which | 
resulted in the Address did not originate with | 
South Carolina, nor was it suggested primarily | 


by either of the Senators or Representatives of 
South Carolina. And so far as regards my dis- 
tinguished colleague, [Mr. Catmoun,] he knew 
nothing of it, sir, until the suggestion had been 
made, and until there had been two or three meet- 
ings of these other gentlemen. ‘The call itself for 
the meeting did not originate with my colleague; 
and, sir, three meetings occurred before he was 


consulted; and I am not sure that he was not in | 


the first instance opposed to it. It did not origi- 
nate with him. My honorable friend from Mis- 


sissippi, [Mr. Foore,} and my honorable friend | 


from Virginia, not now in his place, [Mr. Hun- 
TER,] met accidentally in a committee room of 
this Capitol, and a conversation there occurred; 
and, sir, with the intrey idity and courage which 
mark the character of both, they said that matters 
had assumed such an aspect, and the position of 
affairs was such, that something of the kind was 
called for. I say, sir, as a matter of history, that 
it originated with these two gentlemen, and was 
adopted afterwards by all, and by the honorable 
Senator from Texas; and it was no more sug- 
gested by my honorable colleague than by that 
Renesibie Senator. And when it is attempted to 
throw imputations on me as one who signed it, and 
sopeeeely sir, upon the fair fame and reputation 
my colleague who is absent, I am boynd to 
up and put history right. The honorable 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Turner] was also 
at the first meeting. 

Mr. HOUSTON 
remark of mine should have been misunderstood, 
I thought I was pretty accurate in history. No 
matter who did originate the Address, | know I 
did not sign it. [ did not refiect upon any one 
who did sign it; nor did | reflect upon any one who 

ted it. No, sir. I have provoked no as- 
— But, sir, a Convention was suggested sim- 
ilar to this in a publication over the signature of 


not know whether they | 


. [regret exceedingly thatany | 





upon the H “* Crisis,”’ contained in the Charleston Mercury, as 
| attention of the honorable Senator, but if he will | far back as 1835. I do not know who wrote that, 


and I mention it without any reflection upon any 

I have said that I wished to make as few 
remarks as possible with justice to myself on this 
Occasion, owing to the absence of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, [Mr Cat- 


|| Houn,] and I hope I may never have occasion to 


/make these which I might have thought I was 


|| warranted in making; because I respect age, I re- 


| spect distinction, I respect all whose fame is 
| connected with the history of our country, and 
which will be transmitted to afier ages, and con- 
vey with it a proud impression as to the nobility 
| patriotism of those who lived in the age in 
which we do, and with whose names our actions 


|| are to be associated when we shall cease to pro- 
|| duce commotion on earth. 
\| | shall afford an agreeable relief to the Senate, I 


But, sir, as I am sure 


will read from the * Federalist’? an extract from 


|| the writings of Mr. Madison, in which he seems 
|| to have anticipated what now has been threatened, 
|, and which, by some moderate and reflecting _ 
| sons, is seriously apprehended. ’ 


To allay that, 
| and advertise the Senate and whoever may read 
| it, and put them on their guard against any of the 
| exciting emotions that might lead them from the 
path vo triotism and devotion to their country, 
| Mr. Madison says, in “‘ The Federalist,’’ on the 
| 86th page: 
“T submit to you”’—referring to difficulties that might 

arise, or admonishing what they might be-—“*I submit to 
| you, my fellow-citizens, these considerations in full confi- 
dence that the good sense that has so often marked your 

decisions, will allow them their due weight and effect, and 
| that you will never suffer difficulties, however formidable in 
appearance, or however fashionable the error in which they 
may be founded, to drive you into the gloomy and perilous 
scenes into which the advocate for disunion would conduct 
you. Hearken not to the unnatural voice which telis you 
that the people of America, knit together as they (re, by so 
| many chords of affection, can no longer live together as 
members of the same family—ean no longer continue the 
mutual guardians of their mutual happiness—can no longer 
be fellow-citizens of one great, respectable, and flourishing 
empire. Hearken not to the voice which petulantly tells 
you that the form of government recommended for your 
adoption is a novelty in the political world—that it has 
never yet had a place in the theories of the wildest project- 
ors—that it rashly attempts what it is impossible to accom- 
plish. No, my cowitrymen, shut your cars against this 
unhallowed language. Shut your hearts against the porsen 
whieh it conveys. The kindred blood which flows in the 
veins of American citizens—the mingled blood whieh they 
have shed in defence of their sacred rights, consecrate their 
union, and excite horror at the idea of their becoming aliens, 
| rivals, enemies. And if novelties are to be shunned, be- 
lieve me the most alarming of all novelties—the most wild of 
all projects—the most rash of all attempts, is that of rending 
| us in pieces in order to preserve our jiberties and promote 
| Our happiness,’? 


Mr. President, in reading the extract whieh I 
| have just read, | knew it was giving the highest 


| authority, or authority inferior only to that of one 
‘| man, who has lived in the tide of times as a states- 
«| man exempt from passion, controlled by: virtaous 


| impulses, intelligent; a mind lucid, a hand steady, 
|| and a heart pure. Mr. Madison dictated these 
|| suggestions; and as such I commend them to you 
‘| and to the American people. 
When I look at the inaugural address of Gen- 
'| eral Washington in reiaiion to the country and the 
|| difficulties that were likely afterwards to arise, and 
| contemplating our present position, I wii! take the 
| liberty of reading to the Senate an extract, which 
| will not only be regarded by the Senate with re- 
| spect, but which I hope will ever be regarded by 
| the people, and that they will cherish it in all the 
| relations of life. It is by the cultivation of such 
|| feelings as are here incuicated that this Union is to 
|| be perpetuated, that jarring interests are to be rec- 
éuelld,; ened millions yet unborn are to enjoy the 
| happiness of institutions which it is our duty to 
| transmit to them unimpaired. Then, sir, it says: 
| « All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combi- 
| nations and associations, under whatever plausible charac- 
| ter, with the real design to direct, control, counternet, or 
awe the regular deliberations and action of the constituved 
authorities, are destructive to this fundamental principle, 
! 


| 


and of fatal tendency. ‘They serve to organize faction, to 
' 


give it an artificial and extraordinary force, to prt in the 
place of the delegated will of a nation the will of a party, 
often a small but artful and enterprising minority of the 
community ; and, according to the alternate triampha of 
|| different parties, to make the public administration the mir- 
ror of the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of faction, 

rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome plans, 

digested by common councils, and modified by matual in- 
terests.”” 

This applies with peculiar force to obstructions 


attempted to be imposed by individuals, or by 
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authority of the free States, in opposing the con- : 
uiiaae rights of the South in the reclamation | 
of their property which has sought refuge among || 
them, and which the Constitution demands should || 
be surrendered. Ii ought to be remembered that |' 
the South are as sensitive to their rights in the |, 
reclamation of their property as the North can be || 
when they suppose they areacting conscientiously || 
in obstructing those rights. || 

‘Sir, if I had the power—!I mean the moral, so- || 
cial, political power —I would enforce these ad- I} 
monitiona, not enly upon the American Senate, || 
but upon the American people, and upon all man- || 
kind who regard the civil institutions of society | 
by which individual rights are guarantied, and I || 
would admonish them not to be careless of the || 
high destiny which has been assigned to them; || 
and if the influences are used here that can be |! 
ased, then all agitations will subside, the people || 
will be restored to tranquillity, the laws adminis- || 
tered, and our country march on in the great high- 
way to prosperity which has been pointed out to 
us ly the sages of other times. 

_ Bir, we find a beautiful and harmonious concert 
in the feelings that have distinguished the illustri- | 
ous men of past times upon this subject. From | 
Washington and. Madison—and you may go to 
Jackson, in whose language, and in every line he 
wrote, patriotism and a love of country burned, | 
and gave lustre to all his actions—well, then, if he | 
has friends, if Washington has friends, if survi- | 
ving aod distinguished statesmen have friends, I || 
invoke them, by the love of country, by the high || 
and holy privileges we enjoy, to think of home. |! 
Aye, think of home when your angry passions || 
rise; think of the sacred pledges you Nave left | 
behind you; think of peace; think of the influ- || 
ence you can exercise; think of their felicity; | 
think of the disastrous consequences and dire dis- || 
may that the Knell of disunion would impart to || 
their throbbing hearis; think of that, and think of |! 
everything that is sacred at home. 

I regret exceedingly ever to allude to what I || 
have done. But on this occasion I feel that if it 
even be regarded as boasting, | will say that when 
I heave been charged with being a deserter from the 
interests of the South, and coutting favor with the | 
North, I pity the beguilement which has dictated || 
the suggestion. What! forget the South? If I || 
am of the South, can I not recollect the North? || 
What is our country? It isa nation composed of || 
parts, East and West, South and North. It is an J) 
entirety, There are no fractions in it. It is a || 
unit, and [ trust it will so remain. But I have || 
been charged with being an alien—an alien—a 
“‘deserter.”? 

Permit me—and I say it because it is history 
not embellished, it ia trath—when I gave the first 
evidence of manhood it was in earnest. devotion to 
the South. » Sir, when a stripling, 1 enlisted a 
private soldier in the ranks of my countrymen; | 
took my life in one hand—in my right band I 
grasped the weapons of war. e marched in 
quest of the Indian in his lurking place; we met || 
the savege in his war path; we Ikindled our fires | 
far in the land of our enemy; we sat by them until || 
morning when the battle came; we met our ene- |) 
mies, they either fled or fell. There | offered the || 
richest libation of my youth, the blood of my || 
early manhood, to consecrate the soil to freedom 
and the Union. This was in the centre of the 
South. New, war is no more heard on our bor- 
ilers, the mountains speak peace, and joy is in all || 
our valleys. The warrior is careless, his arms lie 
ide: he can now point to them and speak to his 
sons of bis valiant deeds. In what! have done, 
if I have contributed my mite to human fieedom, | 
I will let history tell, and say to what extent I | 
have done it; or, if I have failed in the offices of 
humanity, let it be visited upon me. With my 
gallant associates I have struck manacles from the 
limbs of a captive chieftain and restored him, with || 
his vanquished comrades, to their nation and the r | 
homes, without ransom. I ask no recompense. | 


1 
| 








Was not all this done for the South, and am I to | 
ke questioned of having a southern heart, when 
that heart is large enough, I trust, to embrace the 
whole Union, if notthe whole world? [Applause. ] 
And, Mr. President, I must say that Lam sorry | 
i cannot offer the prayers of the righteous that 
my petition might be heard. But | beseech those 
whose piety will permit them reverentially to pe- 


| [Applause.] 


| South, by» whomsoever assailed. 


investigation, and is presented to us as the final 
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tition, that they will pray for this Union, and ask 
that He who buildeth up and pulleth down nations || 
will, in mercy, presérve and unite us. For a || 
nation divided against itself cannot stand. 1 wish, || 
if this Union must be dissolved, that its rains may || 
be the monument of my grave, and the graves of | 
my family. I wish no epitaph to be written to tell || 
that I survived the ruin of this glorious Union. | 


CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO. 


} 
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SPEECH OF MR. S. W. INGE, 
OF ALABAMA, ' 
In THe Hoose or Representatives, 
February 12, 1850, 

On the Policy of the Administration in reference to || 
the Territories of California and New Mexico. 
Mr. INGE obtained the floor, and said: | 
I propose to discuss the policy of the Adminis- || 

tration in reference to the Territories of New || 


|| Mexico and California, the constitutional rights of | 


the South therein, and the probable consequences ! 


| of their violation. 


Admonished by the history of this Government, || 
which is a narrative of aggressions by the North || 


| upon the South—of faith broken and compromises || 


disregarded in the onward career of power—lI do || 
not feel that it is incumbent upon a southern rep- || 
resentative to offer any measure for the adjust- || 


i| ment of existing difficulties. I have no. more || 


peace-offerings to lay at the feet of power, to be || 
indignantly spurned. If a returning sense of jus- 
tice should at any time actuate the majority to || 
a a settlement consistent with our rights and | 
onor, they cannot doubt its ready acceptance. 

Until that time, the appropriate discharge of m 

duty will lead me'to expose the devices of fraud, || 
to resist the assaults of power, and to defend the 


The message of the Executive distinctly an- || 
nounces the policy of the Administration. This || 
policy has been adopted after the most thorough 


result of long and anxious reflection. Coming 
from the highest functionary known to the Consti- 
tution of the country, it claims from this House 
a candid and dispassionate consideration. The 
influence of an executive recommendation is usu- 
ally all powerful; like the whistle of Rhoderic 
Dhn, it rallies a whole clan to its support. But, 
in the present case no— 
“ Bonnets, or spears, or bended bows,” 





| have emerged from the heather at the chieftain’s 
| eall; ominous signs of discord, indeed, are al- 
| ready apparent on the other side of the House; 
| and it seems that the present Executive is doomed 
to the fate of the unfortunate Actzeon, who was 


torn to pieces by his own hounds. Whatever 


views of members in regard to the details of the 
policy suggested, a majority of this House will 
concur in its most important recommendation. 

This message changes the aspect of a sectional 
question; it supersedes an old issue and presents 
anew one. The “ Wilmot proviso” is no bonger 
the question of the day; it has given place to the 
‘“‘ California proviso,”’ which is presented to this 
House and the country with the unqualified en- 
dorsement of the Executive. It is important that 
the people interested should be advised of ' this 
change and the motives which “= ted it. The 
open defiance of the South to the ** Wilmot pro- 
viso,”’ and the sternly expressed determination to 
resist it “ at all hazards and to the last extremity,” 
have awakened the Union-loving propensities of 
this Administration and its northern supporters. 
The representatives of the North, with the excep- 
tion of a few ‘‘ distinctive free-soilers,”’ are willing 
to abandon—nay, have already abandoned—the 
** Wilmot proviso,’’ and all are coming in anbro- 
ken phalanx to the support of the Executive recom- 
mendation; believing the South will resist the 
Wilmot proviso, with characteristic discretion they 
recede. On the other hand, the South ‘are not 
committed against the present admission of © 
fornia as a Siate, and it is believed that, with the 
whole power of this Administration exerted in its 
favor, and by an invocation to the party tone 
of our people, the Administration party e 


! 
may be the fate of its author, hdwever, or the 
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will ‘support that measure; and thus, by adivisi : 
of our strength, (which was irresistible a 
united against the Wilmot proviso.) the South y 1 
he powerless, and submission to the Califnrn. 
proviso inevitable. Tam for the union of the South 
in arene of the Constitution and of the rivt,; 
which descended to us by inheritance; bu: \),,.. 
is only one basis of union. for southern Mén—pop 
position to the declared policy of the present 4\) 
es which seeks to build up an imperish- 
able power upon the ruins of the Constitution ».. 
the South. e >i 

No argument is necessary+o show the identity 
of these two measures. he Wilmot provisy 


‘ 
here 


| excludes the citizens of the South, with their prop. 
| erty, from emigrating to the Territories of 4, 


Union, and appropriates the common propery 


of the several sovereignties composing the Union 


| to the exclusive use and occupation of the people 
| of the non-slaveholding States, and is enacted by 


Congress primarily. The California proviso j, 
the same thing, literally and in substance, jneo,. 
porated into a so-called constitution, and Cop. 
gress is recommended, by the present admission 
of California, to enact it secondarily. The mes. 
sage clearly assumes that the people of the slave. 
holding States have no rights in these Territories 
and recommends the latter measure, from oby,. 
ous reasons of political expediency, as the pref. 
erable mode of exclusion. In the opinion of the 
Administration, the question now is, not whether 
the South shall be excluded, but in what manny 
it shall be done. ‘1 must be permitted to decline 
the discussion of a false jssue ; to insist upon my 
right to be heard upon the merits of this ques- 
tion; and to protest, in the name of the south- 
ern people, against this prejudgment of their 
claims. 

The origin of this policy may be seen in the 


| movements of General Riley early in the pre- 


ceding year. His first act was the issuance of o 
proclamation declaring the Mexican law to be in 
force ; laying off the country into districts, and 


| calling upon the transient adventurers who had 
| been lured thither to elect delegates to assemble 


in convention for the formation of a constituuon, 


eee to its admission as a State into the 


nion. 

If any doubt exist that the initiatory proceed- 
ings of Riley were approved by the Cabinet, or 
that he only did what King was authorized to do 
by the carte blanche of Mr. Clayton, I need only 
refer to the extracts read by the gentleman frow 
aie Seppon}—the first from the com- 
mander of the Pacific station, as follows: 


“The steamer Edith has been sent to Mazatlan for tie 
necessary intelligence, and, on her arrival with information 
that no other than a revenue law had been passed, Genera! 
Riley issued a proclamation for the election of the nece:- 
sary executive and judicial officers under the existing laws, 
and recommending, at the sa:ne time, the election of del - 
gates to a convention to form a State constitution. Mr. 
King arrived at the time these proclamations were about being 
issued, and it was matter of great congratulation thal the 
Government, by had approved of the lutter 
measure. Every means be used to give the people of 
California an opportunity of expressing their wishes on this 
point, and of bringing the matters to a happy conclusion.” 


The second from a dispatch of the Secretary of 
War to General Riley, dated August 24th, 1849: 


_ War DePartMenr, August 24, 1819. 
« In view of the exercise of the most important political 
right which appertains to the of California—that of 
forming a constitution and as' admission into the Union 
of these Stee reerines | has "ag gy Ve, reat 

i . taken to effect th 
care and solicitude steps a thes. tome 
render action unl- 
eatin a more per- 
1 it is seen, with great eon, Oat ye ; 
propositions heen accepted with great cheerfulness a 
nar’ except in few instances, where it is supposed se!'- 
ish unpatiotic motives prevailed. 
* * * * aa * * * ° * 
“ GEO. W. CRAWFOR 
“Secretary of War. 
Gen, Riisr 


rey, California.” 
But, as more conclusive than all else, I refer to 


the following extract from the proclamation itself: 


n what is desired by 
n, is deemed 
1 be ‘and one fully 
; the United 
wn 
‘State and ti of orile 
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approbation of the people ef California, and that ali goed 


uzeus will unite in carrying it info execution, 
Pa Given at Monterey, California, this 3d dav of June, A. 
'D., 1849. B. RILBY 
” « Bt. Brig. 
«Official: H. W. Hatreck, 
«Bt. Capt. and 8’y of State.” 





Gen. U..8. A., and Gov. of Caliiornia. 


' 
| 
} 


: : ; || the Califormians were advised to adopt it. 
Bat Riley is a plain, blunt old soldier, more || 


competent to the work of demolishing than of | 
organizing communities; and none know better || 
chun the present Executive that military and civic || 


wreatness are not always inseparable. 
summate the designs of the cabinet, secundem 
avtem, Mr. King, then a member of Congress 
elect from Georgia, was instructed to follow Gen. 
Riley. Thg message informs us that— 

«With a view to the faithful execution of the treaty, so 
for ns lay in the “power of the Execttive, and to enable 
Congress to aet at the present session with as full know!l- 
edge and as little difficulty as possible on ali matters of in- 
werest in these ‘Territories, £ sent the Hoa. Thomas Butier 
King as bearer of dispatches to California, aud certain offi- 
cers to California an@ New Mexico, whose deties are par- 


addressed to them severally by the proper department.” 

The accompanying letter of Mr. Crawford, 
states: 

«You are fully possessed of the President’s views, and 
can With propriety Suggest to the people of California the 
adoption of measures best calculated 16 give thei effect.’ 

The verbal and confidential instructions given to 
Mr. King are not imparted in the message; but 
they can be ascertained with facility and certainty 
by looking to his acts and declarations, which are 
presumed to accord therewith, The pregnant sen- 
cence last quoted evidently refers to “ views” not 
expressed in the written instructions, and which 
the Administration deemed it expedient to reserve 
asa part of the hidden history of this transaction. 
From various sources, official and unofficial, we 
are advised that Mr, King approved of the plan 
ef operations originated in the lamation of 





; 


To con- || 
| 
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Lest the passage of the “‘ Wilmot proviso” by 


| Congress might oceasion “bitter and angry dis- || 
| Sensions among the people of the United Siates,’’ 


Their 
right to do so is considered unquestionable, because 
‘evéry State has the right of establishing, and from 
time to time to altering, its municipal laws and do- 
mestic institutions.”’ The first statement assumes 
that the southern people only object to a certain 
form of exclusion, and will acquiesce in any other 


that the Cabinet may ee and the Californians || 
| adopt; the second, that Cal 
' full sovereignty, when in fact it has not yet been 


ifornia is a State with 


ad vanced to the rank of a territorial dependency of 


| the Union. . 
When the people of California, after a suitable | 


. : ; iI 
period of territorial tutelage, and in pursuance of || 


; 


(an act.of Congress, assemble in convention to 


t 
siculerly defined in the acconrpanying letters of instrection | 


| 
| 


| * under the general principles o 
to determine their own domestic institutions. But || 


| 
| 
’ 
} 
| 
| 
i 
| 
} 


General Riley, urged on their rapid execution; and | 


ina few months alter his arrival in California, the 
transient adventurers in San Francisco and its 
neighborhood elected delegates, in conformity with 
the requirements thereof, who speedily thereafier 
assembled in convention and adopted the consti- 
tution, which the President says, “1 earnestly 
recommend may receive the sanction of Con- 
ress.” 

. We have strong reasons to believe that the 
‘‘ proviso”’ incorporated into this constitution was 
approved by Mr. King, who was understood to 
speak by authority of the Administration, in sup- 
port of ts views, and who could ** with propriety 
suggest to the people of California the adoption of 
measures best calculated to give them effect,”* 

But the approbation of Mr. King 
importance in measuring the responsibility of the 
Cabinet. The constitution of California has been 
published by the press of the country, and is 
accessible to all. The Cabinet have duly “con- 
sidered its provisions. They know that a few 
thousand transient adventurers, allured by the 
auri sacra fames, from every quarter of the globe, 


to the shores of San Francisco and the Sacramen- 


to, have, without the authority of Congress, elect- 
ed delegaces to a convention; which convention 
has defined the limits of a State, extending through 
ton degrees of jJatitude on the Pacific, with an area 
sufficient for half a dozen States of the first mag- 
nitude, and embracing all that is valuable for mi- 
bing, commercial, or agricultural purposes within 
the Territory of California. And after an asser- 
tion of sovereignty over this national acquisition 


—less justifiable t the decrees of Cortes in the 
palace of Montezuma, or the legislation of Pizarro 


upon the fallen throne of the Incas—the conven- 





| 
| 


' 


} 
| 


bitions and guarantees expressly set forth in the Constitution ' ) 
| ofthe United States.” 


i 
I] 
i) 
| 


| 


Ho. or Reps. 





| established over them, under the laws of war, as recognized 


by the practice of all civilized nations, has ceased to derive 
its authority from this source of power. But is there, for 
this reason, no goverament in California? Are tife, liberty, 
and property ander the protection of no existing authorities? 
This would be a singiilat phenomenon in the face of the 
World, and especially among American citizens, distin- 
Guished as they are above all other people for their huwv- 
abiding character. Fortwnately, they are not reduced to 
this sad condition. The termination of Ure war left an ex- 
isting goverument—a government de facto—in full gpera- 
tion ; and this will continue, with the presumed consent of 


| the peaple, aati! Congress shall provide for them a territe- 
| rial government. The great law of necessity justifies this 


| 


adopt a constitution, they ph prawn the power, | 


the Constitution,’’ 


the scheme to exclude the people of half the States 
of this Confederacy by the present population now 
roaming over that Territory is in conflict with the 


whole spirit of the Constitution, and ought not |, 


*to receive the sanction of Congress.” 
From all the facts disclosed, it appears that the 
present State organization of California is the mere 


| creature of a Cabinet intrigue, designed to relieve 


the present Executive from either an approval or 
a veto of the Wilmot proviso. I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting, that the policy recommended is 
more obnoxious to the South than the measure it 
was intended to supersede. The Wilmot proviso 
is a bold and ope exercise of power by the Con- 
gress of the United States, which has the admitted 
right to legislate for the territories, subject to the 
restraints of the Constitution; while the people 
who have assumed to incorporate the same proviso 
into the constitution of California bave no color of 
authority to legislate for any purpose_or to the 
most limited extent. 

Mr. BAKER. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say that Congress has the right to legislate for 
the Lerritories ? . 

Mr. INGE. Yes, the exclusive right; but sub- 
ject to the restrictions which the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution impose. The letter of the Con- 
stitution says that ‘* Congress sha!l make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof;’’ its whole spirit 
says that Congress shall pass no law prohibiting 
*« the extension of slavery.’’ The gentleman seems 


is of little || blind to the distinction between exclusive and un- 


limited power. But it is characteristic of majori- 
ties to war against limitations of power. 

The several States composing this Confedera- 
tion acquired an indefeasible title to the Territo- 
ries of California and New Mexico by the treat 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the ratifications of whic 


were exchanged on the 30th of May, 1848. The | 


several States, or the people thereof, became joint 
tenants of this common domain, entitled to equal 
‘rights therein, which the Federal Government, as 
the agent of all, is under the highest obligation to 
protect. In accordance with this obligation, it 
devolved on the last Congress to extend over it 
territorial governments, which would invite the 
emigration of American citizens, with their prop- 
erty of every description, from every section of 
the Union. t the prevailing conflict of opinions 
and passions was fatal to harmonious action. Con- 
gress expired without the exercise of its legitimate 
authority over the Territories, leaving them sub- 


tion adopted a fundamental clause, forever exclu- ject to the Constitution of the United States, 


ding the of the South from its occupancy.” 
With a full knowledge of the adoption of the sla- 
very restriction in the constitution of California, 
the President “ earnest! recommends that it may 


receive the sanction of 

The message argues in support of the restriction 
asfollows: —« 

“In advising an early application people of these 
Tervisaricn fot adeniaaies Oe ye 
ema ee eee 
of biter and angry among the people of 


i i ~ 
«x the Const, tution, every State has the right of 
and from time to \ime altering, its manicipel 





| 


| 


i 





i} 
! native 
i] 
| 


|| executed.” 
|| law of the land;’’ and if it had been faithfully 
|| executed—if the great principle which it embodies 
| of equal rights to all the citizens of the several 


conclusion. The consent of the people is irresistibly inferred 
from the fact that no civilized community could possibly 
devire to abrogate an existing government, when the alter 

ted would be to place themerives in a state of 
anarchy, beyond the protection of all laws, and reduce them 
to the unhappy necessity of submitting to the dominion of 


|| the strongest.’ 


This was the condition of California and New 
Mexico when the present Administration succevd - 
ed to office, on the 4th of March last. 

I now proceed to inquive, what were the duties 
of the Executive in relation to these territories ? 
Under our form of government, the President pos- 
| sesses neither legislative nor judicial power. The 
| Constitution distinctly defines the several depart- 
ments and the appropriate functions of each, vest- 
ing in the Pfesident powers purely executive: 

“ The executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America.” 
| The President shall be commander-in-chief of ue army 

and navy of the United States.”’ 


; 
| 
| ‘“He shall ike care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 


We have seen that a government de facte was in 


|| Operation, with full capacity for the preservation 
|| of order and the efficient administration of the 


| laws. It was his duty, to the extent of his power, 

to maintain the existing Government until Can- 
| gress exerted its paramount power to abrogate i, 
jand to * take care that the laws be faithfully 
The Constitution was ‘‘ the supreme 


| States of this confederacy had been recognized and 
| enforced in that territory—a slaveholding people 
| would now and forever hereafter control its politi- 
| cal destiny. But, instead of sustaining the govern- 


|| ment de facto, the first movement of the Adminis- 


| tration. was to send dut an emissary to instigate its 
| overthrow. Instead of taking care ‘‘ that the lawe 
be faithfully executed,’’ the Constitution, which is 
“the supreme law of the land,’’ has been con- 
temptuously disregarded, and the civil code of a 
brevet brigadier general recognized as “the su- 
| preme law of the land.”’ Instead of awaiting the 


‘| action of Congress, the only law-making power 


| of the Government, the Cabinet usurps the power 
| of legislation; and, not being itseif of easy locomo- 
| tion, does the work by proxy. The task of giving 
a government to California, which, at the last ses- 
sion, 230 members of Congress found it impossible 
to perform, is readily done by a single member, 
under a deputation from the Cabinet. Verily, Mr. 
King has discovered that there is more potency in 
| a Cabinet authorization than in a commission de- 
| rived from seventy thousand freemen of Georgia; 
| that it is better to serve one than many masters. 
| If the past history of our country had furnished 
no precedents to guide the Administration, iis 
interference in the affairs of California would 
|excite less surprise, and might be charitably 
| imputed to a misconception of its powers. But 
| at least two cases—strictly analogous—are in- 
delibly impressed upon our records: one (the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana) under the adminisiration 
of Mr. Jefferson, in 1803; the other (ihe aequi- 
| sition of Florida) under that of Mr. Manroe, in 
| 1820—both of the first magnitude in their day, 


“hich is “the supreme law of the land;”’ to the || entitled now to the highest importance as prece- 


treaty of Guadalu 
authority of the Uni 


clusion of the treaty, 
the inhabitants with each other, not in conflict 
with either the Constitution or the treaty. The 
termination of the war left a government de fucto 
in full tion, competent to administer the 


laws, until a more effective government could be | 


; 
: 
: 


| tled by a foreign population, and acquired. by a 


: 


| the administration of “‘ our earlier Presidents,” in 


Hidalgo, “ made under the ! dents, because their consideration elicited all the 
ited States;” and to the local | wisdom and virture of their respective eran, and, 
laws of the Territory, aS they existed at the con- | 
regulating the relations of 


more than all, because they were established ander 
the purer and better days of the repubiic. Both were 
| acquisitions of territory from foreign Powers, set- 


treaty of cession as in the present case, and were 
subject to the same laws, viz: the Constitution of 


rovided by Congress. Upon thet subject, Mr. || the United States, the treaties of cessions, ond the 
| ivate local laws, not in cenflict with either. Did 


uchanan says : 
“In the mean time, the of the people of Cali- 
fornia is , and wilt rt on their part the exer. 


eise of great prudence and diseretion. By the conclusion of 
. the treaty of peace, the military government which was 


| r. Jefferson send a political emissary to Louisi- 


ana to advise the contented Creeles, numbering 
about 90,000, to rise up in defiance of the powers 
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of Congress, and éstablish a revolutionary govern- 
ment subversive of the government de facto? If 
they had done so, would he have * earnestly re- 
commended” to Congress the immediate admission 
of that immense territory, containing an area of 
more than 1,100,000 square miles, as one State 
into this Union? On the connrys Mr. Jefférson 
called Congress together on the 17th of October, 


180%, three weeks earlier than the day fixed by |, 


the preceding Congress, and submitted the country 
to its jurisdiction. 

A similar policy was pursued by Mr. Monroe, 
who folleneat un illustrious example of Jefferson ; 
from which the present Cabinet, though pledged to 


imitate our * earlier Presidents,” has been the first || 


to depart. I repeat, “the first to depart,”’ not- 


withstanding the inferences which may be drawn | L 7 
|| practises concealment, and resorts to the cunning 


from the following sentence of the message: 


| grapple with the passions and prejudices hostile 
|| to the Constitution and the Union, and overpower 


|| sought safety neither ina concealment of his opin- 


California and New Mexico—Mr. Inge. 


ministration, but upon a thorough understanding 
| of himself, his motives, and his principles, by the 
| great mass of his countrymen. It was his char- || 
acteristic to meet danger with heroism, and to 


| 


| them by the irresistible force of truth. In vivid || 
and sublime contrast with his successors, he 


| jon nor postponement of action. 1 am happy to || 
| believe that his countrymen, forgetful of past party 
| divisions, are now paying to his memory the 
tribute of their admiration and gratitude; that his 
posthumous fame is undarkened by the mists 
| which surrounded its morning beams. 
An Administration which shuns responsibility, || 








« Itt understood that the people of the western part of 
California have formed a plan of a State constitution, aud 
will soon submit the same to the judgement of Congress, | 
and apply for admission asa State. This course on their 
part, though in accordance with, was not adopted exclu- | 


sively in consequence of, any expression of my wishes, in- | 
asmuch a8 measures tending to thie end bad been promoted | 
by the officers sent there by my predeceseor, and were al- | 


ready in active progress of exéeution before any communi- 
cation from me reached California.” 

Very true. Riley was sent to California by the 
preceding Administration; but his eeennntion 
was not issued until the arrival of King, and it 
was ascertained that the present government had, 


* by anticipation,” approved of that measure. If || 


King’s instructions had conflicted with Riley’s 
programme of organization, of course the procla- 


mation would have been suppressed; for King was || 


at once recognized by the public functionaries in 
that distant province as the bearer of the Sultan’s | 
firman, from whom there was no appeal, and no 
alternative but obedience or the bow-string. The 


present Cabinet dare not make the charge directly || 
that Mr. Polk gave countenance to the scheme || 


which has been so successfully carried out under 
their administration. They can only venture to 
say that measures tending that way had been pro- 
moted by officers sent there by Mr. Polk, from 
which some may draw the inference that he ap- 
proved the course adopted by his own subordi- 
nates. If made directly or inferentially, I should 
feel authorized, from an examination of the sub- 
ject, to regard it as a craven aspersion of the char- 


acter of that eminent statesman, whose fame is || question, | shall insist not only upon the abstract 
now the fame of his country, of which you, and |, | 


and all of us are the guardians. 

In his annual message of December 25th, 1848, 
the last official communication embracing this sub- 
ject, we find his views stated with the dignity and 
independence befitting the importance of the subject | 
and his high official station. Unused to equivoca- 
tion and untramelled by the restraints of political | 
expediency, his opinions on the subject of the Wil- 
mot proviso were proclaimed to Congress, with 
the notification that its enactment would be resisted 
by the presidential veto. At the same time, he 
urged that it was “ the solemn poy of Congress 
to provide, with the least practicable delay, for 
New Mexico and California, regularly organized 
territorial governments.”” Congress was further 
admonished of the danger of delay, and earnestly 
invoked, for the sake of the Union, “to adjust at 
its present session this, the only dangerous question 
which lies in our path.”’ 

These recommendations are too plain to be mis- 
taken or misrepresented, and are, in effect, a dis- 
claimer on the part of the Executive of legislative 

wer, and a reference of the subject to Congress | 
or its adjustment; they are a condemnation “by 


|| its present 


devices of political expediency, cannot long sur- 
_ vive the public contempt. ‘The present one, not || 
yet a year old, wears the aspect of effete and | 
imbecile senility. In the hour of its conception, || 
the seeds of death were planted in the heart of the |) 
embryo, and the throes and agonies of its partu- || 
rition were unmistakable evidences that they had || 
germinated and would speedily fructify into a har- || 
/ vest of death. The living principle of popular || 
|| support no longer gives sustenance to its tottering || 
|| decrepitude, Its recommendation of inaction, in || 
| reference to the question which of all others de- || 
| mands immediate action, springs from a conscious- || 
ness of weakness, and is the wail of the sick old |) 
| man, who begs for repose when the deepening || 
| shades of eternal night are closing around him. | 
But the hiss of human passions cannot be hushed | 
by this queruvlous appeal. Events roll on, casting 1 
their lengthened shadows before them, threaten- | 
| ing, ‘in their unchecked course, the destruction of 
the Constitution and the Union. 

I trust that the remarks I have felt constrained || 
by a sense of duty to make, touching the proposed | 
| policy of the Administration, will in no degree be 
attributed to partisan opposition. My object is to 

discuss the question of the rights of the South in 
| the Territories of California and New Mexico, in 
ecl—to show that the ‘* Wilmot pro- 
viso” has been superseded by the Executive re- 
commendation, which the South may and will 
defeat, if they meet it with ficm, united, and de- || 
| termined resistance. Regarding this as a practical 








| right, but the actual usufruct of the South in this 
/common property; and I acknowledge no party 
obligations which can restrain me in demanding || 
| both. No dangers which threaten the dissolution || 
| of parties or of the Union are terrible enough to || 
| justify a further sacrifice on our part. I appeal to }| 
| the Constitution, and demand for my section the 
| right to carry negro slaves upon the land of which 
| they are joint tenants. To those who are disposed 
| to resist my views, | commend a more attentive 
| reading of that instrument. They will find that 
| it not only guaranties slavery where if exists, but || 
| provides for its extension. In the States where 
| slaves existed, they were made the basis of appor- 
| tionment and taxation, thereby contributing two 
of the great elements necessary to repelling’ 
government, viz: representation to express its 
| voice, and money for its support. 
To extend the institution indefinitely, it prohib- 


|| ited the passage of any law to stop the importation 


of slaves from Africa, and elsewhere, prior to the 
year 1808, Another clause, with a view to its per- 
petuation forever, provides for the recapture of 
fugitives who escape to non-slaveholding States. 
| Notwithstanding these plain stipulations between 





anticipation” of the proceedings of Riley and 
King, and an unanswerable refutation of the views | 
of the present Cabinet. The whole policy of | 
President Polk may be summed up in a few | 


| the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, con- 
| stituting the essential, vital provisions of the Con- 
stitution, without which all admit the Confedera- 





words—the immediate + scuagtte of this ion by | 
Congress without the Wilmot proviso. is was | 
announced in his first message after the acquisi- 

tion of those territories, with singular felicity and 

power, and reiterated in each succeeding one with 
an earnestness of feeling and a force of argument | 
which increased with the imminence of the dan- | 
ger. A recurrence to the action of the late Ex- 


, tion could not have been -ormed, we are cantingly 
| told that ‘slavery js « sin, and the North is op- 
posed to its exterzion.” ‘We, the philanthro- 
| pists of this day, are better than the sages and he- 

roes, purified by the trials of the Revolution and 
covered with its glories, who assembled in the old 
_ hall of the Confederation in 1787.” 1 have no re- 
| ply to make to these pharisaical pretensions; they 


| are beneath contempt. I am content with the re- 


ecutive is gratifying to his friends. He did not | ligion of the Bible, and the Constitution of our 


iook for the rules of his conduct.to selfish expe- | 


) _ fathers, uncorrupted by the comments of the pseudo 
diency, but to the unchanging principles of the || moralists and gateunnan who now shed their cor- 


Constitution. Hedid nwt rely upon a conceal- ! uscations upon us. I shali certainly not conde- 
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eee: 
ment of his opinions for the success of his Ad- | scend to reply to the puling so 


histry u 
subject, so often h@ard in this 2 a 
disposed to argue the question of slavery, with 
out reference to the Constitution, in all jts rela. 
tions, religious, moral, social, and politica) 
no fear of its successful vindication wou\j 
restrain me. It would seem to be profanation 
call an institution of society irreligious or immora| 
which is expressly and repeatedly sanctioned |, 
the word of God; which existed-in the tents of 
the patriarchs, and in the households of His Own 
chosen people; and a perversion of the truth o 
history to denounce that institution as a social o, 
political evil, which existed in all the free States of 
antiquity, and is inseparably connected with the 
arts and arms, the science and literature, the pain. 
ing and statuary of Greece and Rome—upon which 
was erected a civilization which lit up the ancient 
world, and now illumines our own! Bat in oy, 
country we have the most striking and brillian, 
illustrations of the benefits of slavery, in the vag 
areas redeemed from the wilderness, where malaria, 
forbade the emigration of whites, and which now 
teem with the production of southern staples; jp 
the large amount of valuable exports, the produc 
of slave labor, which freight the keels of commerce 
to every harbor of the world, and bring in retury 
imports of corresponding value; in the individua| 
prosperity and happiness of our people, withou 
example in any other social organization; in our 
political stability, where no armed police is neces. 
sary for the suppression of mobs, and the mace of 
the civil magistrate is omnipotent. 

But [ cannot pursue these general reflections, 
which are out of place when uttered here. Our 
rights on each side grew out of the Constitution, 
and Iam willing to abide by its stipulations and 


| compromises without re-opening for controversy 
| questions which were definitely settled by its 


adoption. Slavery being recognized by the Con- 
stitution, and provision made for its perpetuation 


| and extension in the clauses referred to, | consider 


all the parties to it, according to every known 
principle of legal construction, as estopped by the 


record from assailing it by word or act. 


The people of the North could with much more 
propriety assail any other species of property held 


| under the municipal laws of the several States; 


for, with two exceptions, viz: the right of property 
in negro slaves, and the exclusive right of authors 
and inventors “to their respective writings and dis- 


| coveries,’’ the Constitution does not specifically re- 


cognize the private rights of property, nor stipulate 
for their protection, but leaves them as they existed 


| under the municipal laws. It results that we have 


a double protection: the municipal laws of the sev- 
eral States, and the express stipulations of the 
Constitution. Slaves were regarded as a kind of 
property entitled to special and peculiar favor, and 
were therefore singled out by the Constitution 
from the mass of other property—invested with 


| higher dignity and guarded with greater security: 


too precious to be intrusted solely to State laws, 
the Constitution has thrown its own protecting 
egis around it. 

Upon all these points, however, northern rep- 
resentatives pretend to differ with us, and insist 
upon the right to exclude the South from the 
common property. It remains to be seen whether 
the South will meet the “California proviso” 
with resistance, ‘ at every hazard and to the last 
extremity,” as she did the “ Wilmot proviso.’ 
I am unwilling to live under the Union without 
the Constitution; the North cannot live and flour- 
ish without the Union. Much as they hate slavery, 
they love the Union more, and are willing to g° 


no further in their sgaressions than is consistent 
with its duration. This is strikingly illustrated 

in the history of the ** Wilmot proviso.” : 
U the first introduction of that measure In 
the Sach Congress, it received the sanction of ths 
House, as it did at every succeeding session until 
the present. Within a few days it has been 
laid upon the table by the votes of those known 
to be pl to the exclusion of slavery from 
of the common domain. ‘This is a move 
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ly changed front, to wheel into line, and 
woes assault. Our only safety now is in 
standing to our arms. 

Mr. BAKER. Did I understand the 
as stating that the Wilmot proviso had been defeat- 

> If so, when was it defeated ? 

Mr. INGE. The other day when the resolution 
of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Root) was laid 

etable. * 
One BAKER. When the-proviso comes up as 
a distinet proposition it will not be defeated. 

Mr. INGE. But it will never come up asa dis- 
tinet proposition. You will give it the go-by. 

Mr. BAKER. No, we will not. You will see. 

Mr. INGE. Yes, you will give it the y- 
Did you vote for the motion to lay the resolution 
on the table? 

Mr. BAKER. No. 

Mr. INGE. ‘Then you had better ask those who 
yoted to lay it on the table. You cannot answer 
for them; you are not in the secret. 

They have deposed their old leaders—Hale, 
Seward and Giddin and rallied under the ban- 
ner of ‘the hero that never surrenders.” Upon 
that banner is inscribed, “* the Union without the 
Constitution.”’? As the Roundheads of Cromwell, 
when they charged the foe, were ordered to si 
hosannas to the King of Hosts, they shout ho- 
sannas to **the Union,” and for the same rea- 
sons. They know it is a word of inspiration to 
every American citizen, calling up memories full 
of glory and grandeur—a word of idolatrous wor- 
ship, engraven upon the altar of our political tem- 
ple. As the Persians fall prostrate before the rising 
sun, so we are expected to bow to the omnipo- 
tence of a word. I greatly mistake the character 
of our people, and underrate their intelligence, 
if a recollection of past glories can make them 
insensible to present shame. Not all the pres- 
tige which clusters around the brow of the mili- 
tary hero, nor the charmed sway of the word 
“Union,”’ can lull the people of the South into 
submission. The wrongs practised under this 
Union have induced them to reflect upon its op- 
erations, and to inquire whether, in the course of 
events, its dissolution’ would be promotive of 
their security and happiness or otherwise. With- 
out extinguishing the love of the South for the 
Union, these reflections have led to the opinion 
that we have within ourselves all the elements of 
wealth, prosperity and national power, which, 
under a separate confederation, would be devel- 
oped with unexampled rapidity. 

With a territory of more than eight hundred 
thousand square miles, and a population of nine 
millions, we would at least be more respectable in 
dimensions and numbers than were our ancestors 
of 1776, at the commencement of the revolutionary 
contest, and, if the worst calamity resulted from a 
dissolution, would not have a sturdier foe to en- 
counter nor a more protracted triumph over op- 
pression. But there would be no cause of war, in 
the event of separation: as our northern neighbors 
would be no longer responsible for the “sin of 
slavery,’’ of course they would let us alone, in our 
harmless pursuit of happiness and prosperity. Our 
policy would not induce us to have much connec- 
tion with them. Manufacturing skill is more ad- 
vanced and labor cheaper in Old than in New Eng- 
land; and the latter would be uently relieved 
from the manufacture annually of 500,000 bags of 
southern cotton, as a direct communication would 
immediately spring up between our southern ports 
and Europe; the coastwise trade would be meas- 
urably broken up, and we would no longer have 
need of northern bottoms. Our exports are now 
about double those of the North, and our imports 
should corres ; but they do not average much 
More than one-fourth. The explanation of thisis, 
that our imports do not now return to us bene 
but much the rtion reach us indirectly 
through the ports of the North, and are there 
taxed with the onerous profits of capitalists, im- 
porters, merchants, ship-owners, and others, who 
thus mainly subsist upon southern labor. 

This unnatural course of trade is one of the ef- 
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ten the memorable decia- 
' ne _ ration, that “‘when a long train of abuses and 
North, who would not be required to serve us in usurpations, pursuing invariably the same ol)ject, 
this way. : evinces a’ design to reduce them under absolute 
What would be the effects of all this upon the | despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
great commercial marts now revelling in opylence? | throw: off such government, and to provide 
—upon her flourishing manufacturing towns, swel- || new vards for their future security?’* I warn 
ling ean a wanes es || the North, that the living truth here uttered 
tonnage, increasing wit increase of southern || animates every southern heart, and that. eve 
productions? I leave these to be answered by the || voice in that Gennenhiiel will froclaim it; thiat onl 
demagogue who, in the event of dissolution, would || lions of freemen will shout their joyous responses, 
be doomed to howl forever amid the desolation he || until every hill and valley of ihe South resound 
will have caused. ‘ || with the anthem. Do not deluce yourselves with the 
_ The Federal Government raises annually from || fatal error, that the resistance of the South i con- 
imports more than thirty millions of dollars, which | fined to one form of aggression—the Wilmot pro- 
4 ; +a: hee ? 
go into the national treasury, and indirectly an | viso; and that your objects can be accomplished 
immense sum is levied upon the South for the ben- || by adopting the substitute proposed by the Cabi- 
efit of northern manufacturers. This revenue is || net. The same resistance will be offered to the ad- 
expended chiefly in the North; and while the || mission of California. 
South pays tribute to this Government, she is | We know that the admission of California 
scarcely permitted to share in the largess. | would be followed by immediate results more 
Under a separate southern confederation, we || injurious to us than the application of the Wil- 


t demands of our experts and imports; butthe H fi 
English ship-owners would eadeshid those of the | ieee 








| would be relieved of these burdens; the wealth of || mot proviso to all the Territories of the Union, 





our soil would accumulate in the hands of ita nat- | Representation in both branches of Cogress 
ural proprietors, to be expended within our own | would instantly follow its admission, and two ad- 
limits in works of utility and taste. ditional free-soil Senators would give efficient aid 
Our monopoly of the valuable staples of cotton, | in extending this favored principle to our remain- 
tobacco, sugar, and rice, would insure us the chief | ing territory. The strict balance of power no 
control of the commerce of the world. Our natu- | jonger exists in the Senate, but with the aid of a 
-ral facilities of intercommunication would invue || few heroic friends from the non-slaveholding 
an extended internal commerce. Holding the || States, that theatre has heretofore been doubtful 
mouth of the Mississippi, and the most important || battle-ground. But with any accession to the 
part of its navigable trunk, all the produce of the || strength of the North, the parliamentary struggle 
non-slaveholding States, which seeks egress to || could be no longer maintained. From this con- 
the ocean through its channel, would pay us trib- || sideration alone, the present admission of Califor- 
ute. Cuba, with her institution of slavery and || nia would meet with determined and unmeasured 
kindred sympathies, is ready to spring into our |! resistance. 
embrace, and a field of indefinite extension invites || Wijil the representatives of the North attempt, 
us south and west of the Rio Grande. With these || by the power of numbers, to outrage the Consti- 
views of future wealth and grandeur lightening up |) tation and degrade the South by the admission of 
the path of our destiny, can you believe that we || this Territory as a State, without the offer of some 


fear to tread it alone? hen these points, barely || equivalent? 1 suggest to them to remember that 
noticed in my remarks, are fully elaborated in all | we are sworn to support the Constitution, and 
their amplitude before the Southern Convention to | gould scarcely sit in tame acquiescence and witness 
assemble in Nashville in June next, can you doubt || its open and shameful violation. The attempted 
the unanimity of the South? | believe that love || consummation of such an act would be the over 
of the Union is still strong with the southern peo- } throw of the Constitution which the people we 
ple; but will it be increased bya bold and free || represent would resist “to the last extremity.” 
discussion of these topics? .. || We are here as the representatives of the people, 
The objects of this convention are to maintain || byt are our obligations to the’ Constitution and 
the rights of the South, under the Constitution, | the South less than those of other individual citizens, 
and save the Union; but | submit to the considera- | who, in the aggregate are the people ? We assume 
tion of the representatives of the North, if it would || additional obligations when we come as representa- 
not be better, by a timely display of magnanimity || tives; but are we relieved from those which rested 
on their part, to concede the one object, and there- | gpon us as private citizens? My individual opin- 
by accomplish the other, without forcing us to this || jon js, that if the southern people ought to resist a 
perilous expedient? ‘The meeting of this conven- || measure of aggression, after its consummation, we 
tion is decreed by the irreversible voice of the peo- | here are under the same or a higher obligation to 
ple, unless the action of Congress, in due time, || resist its consummation. These suggestions are 
remove the causes of present complaint and future | made, not in the nature of threats or menace. Ido 
apprehension; and whilst Lavow its object to be || not underrate the firmness of the North; as a mat- 
conservative, | should be wanting in candor were | | ter of discretion, itis always proper to assume that 
not to declare that jt may lead to other and far dif- | yourantagonist is firm, even if the fact be doubtful. 
ferent results. The intense excitement of the pub- || But the Gourse proper to be pursued in any and 
lic mind is comparatively powerless now, because || every event is for the determination of southern 
of the diversity of views in regard to the proper) members. | am willing to suggest, and if my 
remedy for the mischief. But this heat is favora- || course is not approved, to follow any path of 
ble to fusion of mind upon subordinate details,and | honor which may be pointed out by those who 
the recommendations of the convention are ot | are older and wiser. l trust that we shall stand 
likely to meet with a cold reception from the || together as one man, and present our breasts as 
masses, especially if they are extreme or revolu- | the shield of the Constitution. 
tionary. Their effect will be to concentrate the 
public mind upon an organized plan of action, | 
which will be carried into execution with a celer- | 


' 
| 


| Mpamtenergy which neopposition will darewen~ | oo re CH OF MR. J. M. ROOT, 
The meeting of the convention will be preceded | OF OHIO, 
by popular elections for delegates, occurring about | I~ rue Hovse or Representatives, 
the same time throughout the whole South. In | Farar, February 15, 1850, 
‘| In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


this canvass all those questions which tend to the 
Gey the: See oe | Union, on the Resolution referring the Presi- 


estrangement of the t 
necessarily be introduced, and eerie ee! dent’s Message to the appropriate Standing 


measure, the present excitement. 





CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO. 


causes of aggravation, who can estimate the force _ Committees. 
of the pressure from without upon this conven- || Mr. ROOT addressed the Committee as fol- 
tion? The continental of '76-were swept | lows: 





on by the storm of popular excitement to the dec- Mr. Cuasmman: In the remarks which I shal! 
laration of American , which forever | submit to the committee £ do not intend to wan- 
dissolved our union with Britain. The acts || der far from that ion of the President's an- 
of insult and injury which kindled the fires of the || nual message which relates to the Territories re- 
revolution were trivial, in comparison with those || cently acquired from Mexico. I shai first notice 
which now inflame the public mind of the South. || his recom jon revpecting California; and | 
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nee 
ee 


‘beg leave here to say, that perhaps under other cir- | ber of the last Congress, who was present at the Mr. ROOT, I eannot allow the 


-_— 


eee. 


£entleman j, 


cumstances | should feel disposed to criticise some | close of the jast session, must have understood || interrupt me—wish all respect. there js any. 


of the proceedings which led to the formatton of || perfectly -well why a government was net ‘pro- 
a consutation for California and her application to || vided for California. It was not the fault of the 
be admitted into the Union as a State. I might |} House. The House, in season, passed-a bill pro- 
think that a better boundary might be prescribed | viding a térritorial government for California; 
for her on the east. Yet as things now stand d || they sent it to the Senate in time for that body to 
am perfectly willing, ready,and desirous to bave || have acted upon it, if they had been dis to 
her recognized as a State with her boundaries as | do.so; but that august body did nothing with it; || that it is due to those people; that it is due to the 
they are, 1 go further,and say that 1 wish her | they laid it away, and it was never heard of again. || people of the States. Why, how long is it Bince 
eastern boundary were the Nueces instead of the | The next we heard from them on the subject was || we had wequinbelatnpneliienl here about Minnesois 
one she has prescribed for hers¢if. Sir, with all 1 a money bill—the civil and diplomatic appropria- || Everything was going to wreck afd ruin becays 
that territory, California would not be much larger | tion bili—with the Walker amendment atiached to || Minnesota had no government—Minnesota with 
then Texas—certainly not larger than Texas it. I think it was pretty generally believed at the | less than ten thousand inhabitants then, and With 
would be if she could get all she claims; and time by the friends of the present Administra- || but tittle rospect of a very rapid increase, for ;, 
it would enable us, if she were admitted a State | tion, and perhaps by others, that that amendment || is in the hyperborean region. At this Season of 
of that size, to make some of those fair com-| was to become a law. I cannot speak authorita- || the Year traveling is done there on snow shoes, |; 

romises of which we have heard so much of || tively, but | know we had a very decided expres- is a good lumber country, a fine country, in many 


thing unsound in my argument, the gentle 

get the floor siidenmasinan it heveafaee 7. 
I insist, Mr. Chairman, that we should 0 for. 

ward, and provide some sort of a Kovernment fy, 

New Mexico as well as admit California jnto the 

Union as a State. | insist that it is our duiy, 


ate. We could then carve out of California a || sion of opinion from gentlemen, then and nowmem- , and it will be peopled when our por). 
free State to go along with any slave State that | bers of this House, that it would pass. Themen || ern people have nowhere else to go, and som 
might be carved out of Texas. But thatis out |) who were to pass it were, it was said, all counted || may prefer perhaps to go there-when they could 
of the question now; and | only repeat what | || and booked; and if the screws only stuck, we || goelsewhere. But there was a great necessity, 
have ‘said before, that in the present state of | were told it would go through. e had some || was said, for a territorial government there | ead 
things Lam glad that California has so much | exceedingly tight screws, and then again agood || my colleague’ [Mr. Scnencx) really incurred , 
territory within her boundary, and | shall go for | many loose ones. The latter gave the formera good deal of censure at the time because he jysis). 
recognizing her as a State, admitting her into the || good deal of trouble and vexation of spirit. All || ed that-we should be careful what kind of a go. 
Union, and ratifying all that she has done in the | who were here at the last session must remem- || ernment we provided for those peuple, and thy: 
premises, notwithstanding any irregularities that } ber that last memorable night—Saturday night || time should be allowed to examine and perfect ix 
may have attended those tsansactions. and Sunday morning. ,We remember what efforts | bill, The case was.so urgent, it was said, that the 
So far | am ready, Mr. Chairman, tosecond the | were made to pass that Walker amendment, and || bill must be ed at once. 
President’s recommendation. But he has gone |, we remember how it-was defeated. It never was 1 am unwilling to leave the people of New Mex. 
further, and-has given us advice with respect to || relinquished until it became a * fixed fact,’’ that, || ico, Deseret, &c., without-law, or without officer 
the residue of the territory acquired from Mexico. | if insisted upon to the bitter end, the whole civil |} duly authorized to administer the law. | am v)- 


tells us he desires us todo nothing; that we should || Ay, | know the fact now, and I knew it then, that 
let New Mexico and tie rest of that territory alone || there were a sufficient number of men bound to 
—have nothing to do with it. Again, with respect | that purpose; and they would have carried it out 
to the boundary of Texas, he desires us to let that || if God had spared their lives and strength. Yes, 
alone,too. He warns the legislative authority not | sir—I was one of them. Never, never should the 
to interfere with that matter. , Walker amendment go through the House, if we 
tere, sir, I cannot follow his advice; here 1 |, by any legitimate proceedings could prevent it. 
must be permitted to question the wisdom of his || We are told that southern gentlemen have that ex- 
recommendations. Iam for.doing something. I |. ample-in view. 
believe that Congress has a duty todo, and 1 am | A voice. Yes, and we intend to profit by it. 
for having it done by Congress. And I would like } Use it sparingly, gentlemen. We had only || face of the recommendations of the Executive, 
to have that done which | believe best, not only } thirty-six hours to fight against. 1. believe if we || expressed a determination to bring ina bill or bills 
for that tervitory, but best for the whole country; || had had thirty-seven some of our men would || for that purpose; and I only regret that they do 
and | believe that, so far as the question of action | have given out, and they were precisely those || not propose to have their bills contain a prohibition 
or non-action is concerned,.a large majority, both || who were fiercest at first. If you begin six 1 of slavery in all the territory; but the bills might 
in this House and in the other branch of Congress, || months beforehand you will get out of breath, I || be amended by inserting such a prohibition, if 
are in favor-of it. Certain Lam that the let alone || think. Don’t jump too quick, nor take too long || there were.even in this House a majovity in favor 
policy—the ** masterly inactivity”’ policy—cannot ||.a start. Take it coolly, as we did, and then— || of it. Lam for doing that. | believe-it to be not 
find many friends among the people. ‘To be sure, || good luck to you. only the right but the duty of Congress to inser 
there may be very wide differences of opinion | Let-me inquire again why it is that the Admin- || sueh a prohibition. I believe we have the a: 
anong gentlemen, eo may desire thatone thing, || istration, which was no longer ago than March || thority to do it, and that a majority of the people 
some another, and some that sull another thing || last so anxious to provide some kind of a govern- || of the United States desire that it should be done; 
should be done; but I belicve that there is a ma- pment beside a ‘ bowie-knife government” for |! that it would be better for the United States, betier 
jority of this House who are in favor of having ||-California, which then had a population, | believe, || for the.people.of the territory, better in every te 
something done. Most gentlemen seem to think || not exceeding 20,000, should now, when we come || spect that it should be done. 1 will not enter 
that action, and prompt action, is required at our | to consider of a territory containing a population || into an argument here about :he effect of the law 
hands; and | may be permitted, | trust, to express | of at least 100,000, think a “ bowie-knife govern- || of Mexico, the law of the country as it exisied 
my surprise at-the wonderful change that has been | ment’ is just the right sort of government forthem? || when we acquirea.it. Suppose, sir—and | will 
going on in the mind, not only of the President, | If they wanted a law enacted for California last || not dispute the fact—that the law in and of itself 
but of a good many of his northern friends, since i session, why not have a law enacted for New || prohibits slavery; we know that a large and re- 
the close of the last session of Congress. I need | Mexiconow? If a bowie-knife government would || spectable portion of the people and of the people’s 
not tell you how argent the friends of the Presi- | not answer for California then, with a population Representatives insist that it does not exclude 
dent were then to have some sort of a government || of 20,000, why is a bowie-knife government good || slavery. They claim that the people of the slave- 
rovided for California. I do not, of my own | enough for New Mexico now, with a population || holding States have the right to go there with their 
di at say that the President was urgent. I | of 100,000? ‘*Oh! there is a little alarm among || slaves and hold them as they could at home in their 
never heard him say a word on the subject; butit || them about Indians; but then there is a. suffi- || own States. .Whilemen of wisdom, patriotism, and 
was said he was; and a paper in this city, profess- || cient military foree to protect them.’’ Is that all || determination, hold that this is the fact, that this 
ing to be advised of his opinions, and to speak || thedanger? Whatsay the people, or rather, what || the clear law.of that land, that this is their v0- 
for him, aaid he was very anxious indeed that | says their convention, of their wants, wishes, and || doubted right, and whilst they declare that they 
Congress should provide some government for | condition? If there was ever a people be -will exercise that right, are we to be told that it's 
Cabfornia. Why, his conversations were pub- | o the United States that needed jaw, a clear law, || unnecessary and inexpedient to settle this vexed 
lished in many newspapers—whether correctly | a law that can be easily understood and promptly || question? | However my Own opinion may 
or not I den’ beets but it was asserted, and so | and impartially executed, it is the population of av aR Oe N OSE fellow-citizens 
for as I know not contradicted, that he urged |) New Mexico. Why, itis as incongruousa popu- || entertain.adi nt opinion, I will go for settling 
rsonally upon members of Congress, ‘‘ For | lation as it is possible to find onthe continent. A || the dispute, for quieting the controversy, {or 
Gods sake to provide some government for Cal- || great many of them have but a very small dash || putting this bone of.contention.eut of the way 
ifornia, beside the government of the bowie- || of white blood, others have a pretty considerable |) forever. 
knife;”’ and the only te about what his views || dash of the African. No matier what their blood Well, sir,.what.are the objections to the e?- 
and wishes were, was as to the kind of govern- |) or rave is; no matter how or of what that popula- || actment of this. prohibition against slavery 
ment which he desired. Some gentlemen insisted || tion is made up, nr are all our fellow-citizens || those territories now free? Why should it not be 
that he favored the proposition which originated || now—made so by the treaty; and it is too late || done? If.a majority of the people desire it, if a 
in the Senate, and was stuck on the civil and dip- || now to regret the possibility that some of them || majority of their Representatives and Senators wil! 
lomatic appropriation bill—known as the Walker || may be sitting along side of us here before.a || vote for it, why should it not be done, let me ask. 
amendment; others said he was perfectly indiffer- t while. That you should have thought of || «Oh, because itis a disturbing question—becaus¢ 
ent as to what kind of government it was, so that ‘ore, whilst you were carrying ona war for || it will disturb. the harmony of the country!” | 
some government was provided. Well, Congress |} the isition of territory -—— pe anges Oat ain, is rather 
did not provide any government. You know Mr. JONES here interposed and pat some ques- |), fear that it will di the harmony of 
why, Mr. Chairman, as well.as 1 do—any mem- |} tion to Mr. R. party—that it is a good deal more on account of 


there as it has had in California; and | am «iii 
more unwilling to allow the military. governmen, 
that seems to be the only one that the United States 
has provided for those people, to continue longer. 
Such things were bad enough in time of war—they 
are intolerable in time of peace. 

Indeed, sir, so obviously oroper is it that Coo- 
gress should provide a territorial government {or 
those people, that some of the wisest of the friends 
of the Administration in Congress, have, in the 


He does not tell us what he desires us to do, but || and diplomatic appropriation bill must be lost. willing to.atlow Executive discretion as wide scope 
| 
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its disturbing the harmony of party than the har- 
mony of the country.» Ag eed tat it 
id be **aggression’’ upon the et. 
Sanety and we are warned, solemnly warned, 
exnorted—gentiemen say they don’t intend to 
menace us—but to warn us lo cease our aggres- 
sions the South will never submit ‘to them! 
Are not gentlemen mistaken as Yo the fact of there 
ever having been any aggressions upon them? 
Why, who has been gaining most relatively since 
the Constitution was adopted? What kind of re- 


sults have followed these long-continued aggres- | 


sions on the South by the North? What was the 
state of things at the adoption of the Constitution ? 


There were thirteen States. To be'sure slavery | 


in some form still existed in a majority of them; 
yet there were not to exceed five that did not at 
that time contemplate an almost immediate abo- 
juon of slavery within their respective borders. 
And, sir, there were not to exceed three whose 
delegates in the convention did not express the 
hope that the day was not far distant when it 
would cease to existertirely. Ido not say that 
they were unanimous in this expression. There 
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Indeed the power cope ioneey in territory 
‘belonging to the United States has been exercised | 80. 
againand again, and justas often || You, Mr. Chairman, are a southern man, end a 
conceded by southern statesmen; but if it were | friend of the late Adminiswation. You were a 
‘Not so, we might well say to those gentlemen who || member of the 29th and 30th Congresses, and an 
deny the power—show us the power to acquire | ardent supporter of the Mexican war. Let me 
and to cede away territory, and we will show you | -ask you, sir, what was that war begun and prose- 
| the power to govern it. | euted for? Was it not for territory? and was it 
There is no doubt, then, Mr. Chairman, as to | not obvious from the beginning that it would onl 
the power, the mght, of Congress to legisiate over result in the acquisition of territory? and was it 
this sabject—to muke sucha prohibition. There | not just as obvious that when the territory should 
are:some of the non-action, non-intervention gen- | be acquired, the strife that we now have must 
tlemen who entertain notions which | will not un- || come? ‘Were you not warned, over and over 
dertake to describe—for | never could understand | again, that the attempt would be made to exclude 
them. But I believe that a large majority of the | slavery from it, and that it would be persisted im 
peopleand of their Representatives agree upon this: | to the end? Yea; but you and your friends 
| that Congress has the exclusive right to legislate for | sneered at the warning. You confidently expected 
the Territories. There isa difference of opmmion as |} to be able to appropriate the whole or the greater 
| tothe extent of that right, but there is no difference | part of it to slavery. Had you believed that you 
in the minds of a vast majority both of the people | would not be able to do that, the war would have 
and their Representatives, that Congress has the | ceased; indeed, it never would have been begun. 
exclusive right; that there is no other authority to || A southern President and southern members of 
legislate over the Territories‘ than that which isex- || Congress will never go to war to conquer free 
ercised by, or derived from, Congress. And how | territory. Did not your late candidate for Presi- 


a 








| they have given you but too good zeason to think 





= 








were men from Virginia and from North Carolina || 1s the power of Congress over this subject limited? dent, writing to a friend in time of the war, sey 


who expressed the wish and the hope that sla- 
very should be abolished in those States. 

Mr. ASHE interposel, and wished Mr. R. to 
mention the name of any man from -North Caro- 
ja who, in the convention, expressed the hope 
that slavery would be abolished in North Carolina, 

Mr. ROOT. It wasn’t the gentleman, nor any 
of his ancestors. [A laugh.] I think I am correct 


_in the statement I ‘have made; but if there were 


even four States whose delegates did not express 
the hope that slavery would be abolished in their 
States, there was a majority of anti-slavery States. 
There were all the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—anti-sla- 
very States. ‘To be sure, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania had slaves, but they were 
all locking forward to the time when they would 
get rid of slavery. It was an anti-slavery conven- 
uon; there was a majority of anti-slavery States 
represented in it. And what did the first 


that assembled under the Constitution do? The | 


Representatives from ali the States, acting together, 
provided for organizing a territorial government 
for the only territory we then had—the North- 
west Territory—for excluding slavery therefrom, 


and for creating five additional States, to be formed | 


out of that territory, and every one of them was 
to be a free State. So that the anti-slavery States 


at that time outnumbered the slave States; and it | 


must have seemed probable, if not certain, that the 
disproportion would shortly become still greater. 
Certainly, the “balance of power” was not 
deemed essential to the safety or welfare of the 


slave States then. That:is a new idea. At that 


me they could net and they did not contemplate 


that there was ever to be an equal number of slave 
States to free States in the Union. But the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana, and Florida, and Texas 
sincee—events which could not then have been 
foreseen—gave the slave States great advantages 
over the free States; ull now, after “ sixty years 
of aggression by the North upon theSouth,’’ there 
are just as many slave States as free States in the 
Union, and gentlemen tell us that it would be an 
unheard-of outrage for a free State to be admitted 
into the Union without at the same time admitting 


a slave State. 


I may add, that the framers oe a tion 
seem never to have captemp e€ acquisi- 
tion of territory from other nations. If they did, 
they made no express provision for its disposition 
and oo Doubtless they had a distinct 
idea of what kind of authority might be exercised 
under the war-making and treaty-making power. 


Bat all the provisions of the Constitution 


to territory seem to refer to the territory whici 
the United States then possessed; but it by no 
means follows that, Congress has not authority | 
tomake laws for and to govern the territory we 


have acquired since. Under the 


-making 
power we have both acquired and away 
territory, and yet it is claimed that the law- 


By the rights of the States? And what are the || that the Wiimot proviso would be death to the 
rights of the States as such in the Territories? Not || war and deat!: to the Democratic parity? Aye, 
| to carry their laws there and have them enforced, | and he never said a truer word. 
| certainly, but to have laws for the ‘erritories|| Mexico is weak and distracted. Her conditior: 
made oer in which the States are all rep- | invites aggression. Her mines and her valleys 
resented. One State has no more right to control now and ever will hold out almost irresistible 
| the Territories than another; nor have all the | temptations to our southern brethren to provoke 
States any right to control them. It is Congress, war with her, which must always result im the 
| and Congress alone, that has any and all authority | conquest of her territory; and the sympathy of 
over them; and it would be impracticable for any |, her people with the African race will always affoud 
authority to be exercised over them except by | means of provoking war. Only one thing ean 
Congress. A pretty business the thirty different | prevent such wars, and that is to convince the 
States would make of it if they were all to legis-| southern people that the territory, if conquered, 
late separately for the Territories according to their | must ever remain free. That will do it, sir. Lec 
various views of expediency and propriety;anda_ the people of the slave States be assured that 
puny code it would be if all the laws of all the whatever territory may hereafter be conquered of 
tes were put in force there. And yet, if one |) Mexico will be free, and they will keep the peace 
State might make laws for the Territories, all towards that country without bonds. 
might, and all would be equally binding. | Now, it.is quite obvious that if the Territories 
It sounds queer to hear gentlemen, in the same | or Siates bordering on Mexico should be slave 
breath that they tell us Congress has no right to | soil, then the adjoining Mexican territory, when 
prohibit slavery in the Territories, offer us a com- |, acquired, would become slave soil; and that if, on 
promise—how? Why, by Congress prohibiting || the contrary, our border should be free soil, any 
slavery north of a certain line,and saying nothing | ‘future acquisitions of Mexican territory must also 
about it south. Is it constitutional, then, forCon- | be free soil. And it is only when we view the 
gress to prohibit slavery north of 36° 30’, or of question in this light that we can see all its im- 
some other line which may be agreed upon by the | portance. By prohibiting slavery in the territory 
parties, but unconstitutional to prohibit it south of | already acquired from Mexico, we exclude it 
thatline? Why,after you tell us it is unconsti- || forever from the territory yet left to Mexi- 
tutional for Congress to prohibit it at all in any of; co, and, what would be no less desirable, we 
the Territories, what kind of a compromise dg| should prevent future wars of conquest being 
you offer us when you agree that it shall be pro- || waged by this country against that, and whieh 
hibited in a pertion of them? What does an un- | could not fail to provoke the wrath of a just God 
constitutional probibition amount to? What do against us. It is for these reasons that I say it 
weet by such a compromise? Why,mergly a is our duty to prohibit slavery in the Territories, 
prohibition whieh is good for nothing. We could | and | wish that this House, at least, would always 
not make such bargains—however much ina bar-| stand firm upon this ground. | once thought 
gaining mood we might be. I dont know what |, it always would—that it would never abandon 
others may do—I am not a compromising man. | this position. And permit me to tell you that go 
cannot compromise upon a constitutional question leng as this House shall stand firm for free snil, 
—I cannot compromise upon a question of huaan no matier what the Senate may do, no matter what 
freedom—and, so help me God, | will not. I tell) the President does, the cause of freedom will be 
ou | belong to that reviled political sect, the Free | safe. Just let it be understood by the people 
ilers. I go against any slave territory, any |, of the Territories that they can never come into 
more slave States: You shall have no difficulty in| this Urion as a State—that the House wil! stand 
making up an issue with me. Perhaps it is vaunt- | in their way and keep them out as long as slavery 
ing toomuch to say so; but I trust you will have’ is tolerated in their constitution, and, sir, we 
no difficulty in getting me to a trial—bring this, shail have no slavery constitutions presented here. 
cause to a hearing as soon as you please—God an | That is what put freedom into the California con- 
‘the:country decide between us. 1 believe that de-|; stitution. That, if anything, will put freeiom 
lay is the cause of more trouble than anything , into the New Mexico constitution, if you only 
else. Why, this question ought to have been set- make them understand that they cannot get into 
tied longago. | telf you, if you setile it by the | this Union with a constitution tolerating siavery. 
legislative power of this Government ageinat my If this House will only do its duty, and stand 



































views of right, | will snbmit. I believe |may say firm a this ground, if the majority will obey 
the same for the mass of the people of the North. || the will of their constiwents, slavery never willbe 
But if it is settled against you—if slavery be pro- | extended. : 
hibited in these Territories, we are told you will not No thanks to the President, or his Secretary, or 
submit: no, you will rever submit. You will not || his special agent, for the proh*bition of slavery in 
submit to degradation! You roll up your eyes in | the constitution of California. | believe, and think 
astonishment at the mere introduction of such a || [ have good reason to believe, that they would 
proposition into this House. Have you really,|, each have preferred that that constitution shouid 
sir, been taken by surprise? Did you never hear have been silent on the subject; but the disposition 
of such a thing Ecese ondiid you think northern |, that this House had i deterred southern 
were not in earnest when they told you that |, men from taking their slaves there, whiist the 
they should endeavor to exclude slavery from all) newly-discov gold mines drew hardy adven- 
‘territory to be acquired from Mexico? I confess | turers from every part of the free States, and thus 
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California and New Mexico—Mr. Root. Ho. or Reps 
eee eee eee eee 
a large majority of the le there were for free | We are to have nothing done. And here, gentle- || a little singular to find these gentlemen followis 


soil, and the politicians e their acts conform to | men, the friends of this Administration, who boast- || in the footsteps of General Cass so closely in 4j 
the will of the le. | ed af their devotion to free-soil principles before || respects. He, you may remember, was Vocifes ; 
The case is different with New Mexico. It is || their constituents, who are in favor of doing noth- || ous for the proviso in August, 1846, at the dn 
easier uf access to the southern than the northern |, ing now, vote to lay on the table the Wilmot pro- || of the first session of the twenty-ninth Congress 
people, and hence more of the former than the lat- viso. Notallof them dothat. There are among || when he regretted exceedingly that Governor Da. 
ter will go there. No rich minesof either gold or || them many who do not vote at all, though they || vis defeated it by his ill-timed speech, as he called 
silver have as yet been discovered there to attract || are here or hereabouts. It is bad enough for gen- || its At the next session it was premature, and 
an extraordinary number of free laborers from the || tiemen representing constituencies in favor of the || the next it was unconstitutional. When we 


these gentlemen arrive at that point also? Shor) 


North to the country; and unless slavery be pro- esa to vote against it, but it is worse—at least 


hibited there, the attempt will be made to introduce 
it, and probably successfully made. « 

But, sir, within a very short time the ground 
which this House did at first occupy, the ground 
which the last House occupied, has been surren- 
dered and given up, and now we are told by our 
southern friends that the Wilmot proviso is dead 
-—that your anti-slavery cause has been abandoned 


regard it as worse—for such to refuse to vote on 
the question. Better, sir, vote wrong than dodge. 
What a scattering there was here when the yeas 
and nays had been ordered on the motion to lay 
| my resolution on the table. Some gentlemen had 
|| not even time to take their hats out with them. 
} What a number of friends we had calling on us 
|| at that moment. What a sickly season that was, 


sir, if they keep the course they have started upo,' 
Next they say it is unnecessary. Unnecessary! 
Why was not this found out in 1848? That wa 


| one of General Cass’s excuses then, and nobog 


denounced him for it more than these same genj\c. 
men. I have already stated my views on this 
point. If gentlemen have any other reasons i, 
give, they may give them themselves. | hay, 


by the House, and that its real friends are the || and whata spectacle the whole thing presented. 
derision-of the majority. It must be exceedingly | Gentlemen each representing at least 70,000 free 
gratifying to those Representatives of free north- || people, and authorized to speak and act for them, 
ern constituencies who voted down the Wilmot || neither spoke nor acted at ail. They, sir, are the 
proviso the other day, to be told to their faces that || true non-actionisis. They carry out the views of 
the Wilmot proviso is dead; that it has been mur- |, the Executive in spirit and in truth. 

dered in the house of its friends; that its own pro- || 


mentioned their two best—no, not theirs, for they 
borrowed them both, or rather picked them up 
after the owner had thrown them away. 

The Democratic Representatives from free States 
who still adhere to the Cass doctrine of * non-in, 
tervention,’’ would of course vote against the pro. 
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fessed advocates and supporters have trampled it | 


under their feet. Thatis the way it was killed, 
if killed it bas been. Butdon’t take that as asettied 
question, So far as this House can kill it, it has, 
] corfess, been killed; but I tell you it is a living, 
abiding principle in the hearts of the people of the 
free States. And it ma 
instead of killing the Wilmot proviso those pa- 
triotie gentlemen have only been committing 
suicide, There are not ten men in this Hall 
coming from free States that could have got here 


had it been understood by their constituents that | 


they were opposed to the Wilmot proviso. There 
are not two Whigs from free States who could 
have got here had they told their constituents 
before a were elected that they would do as 
some of the 


of some gentiemen. Why, when this question 


first arose this session upon the motion of the gen- | 


Ueman from Georgia, [Mr. Stepnens,] to lay the 


resolution upon the table, that motion was lost by || 


some eighteen or twenty majority. in three or four 


weeks the same motion was made, and was carried | 
by 26 majority. That is very fast for even the argu- | 


ments of power and patronage to work upon 
minds open to conviction. Yes; we get a mes- 
aage from the President--no Executive interfer- 
ence, of course—but we get a message recom- 
mending non-intervention; or is it non-action —I 
am not sufficiently schooled in the court dialect to 
detect the difference,—and thus it is understood 
what kind of action here will be acceptable at the 


other end of the Avenue; and that is enough for | 


certain gentlemen. It gave them their cue; it 
taught them the way to pay court to the powers 
that be—to make themselves acceptable to the 
great Taylor republican Chief and Cabinet—and 


down went the proviso. And yet some of these | 
very gentlémen at home, a very short time since, | 
were finding fault with free soilers for not going far | 


enough on this question of free soil. 1 could not 
keep up with them in Ohio when I refused to sup- 
port such a free-soil candidate as General Taylor. 

hey doubted my sincerity. It was apparent to 
all, that had it been believed in the South that he 


was fur the proviso, he could not have got a_ 


southern electoral vote. I think there is no doubt 
about that. And had it been known in the North 
that he was against it, and would use his inflaence 
against it—that he would send guch messages to 
Congress as he has sent since the commencement 
of this session, he could have got but a precious 
few there, The * indomitable anti-slavery Whigs” 
of New York and Pennsylvania might have done 
something for him, But out of those two States he 
would not have gone far. It was evident that either 
the North or South was to be deceived—the Wil- 
mot-provigo men or the pro-slavery men. It wasa 
preity even chance some thought; but I confess I 
deemed the sugar plantation, with three hundred 
slaves, would be a little dust on one side of the 
balance. But it was nothing more than a game 


at the best. [ neither wanted to cheat nor to be 


cheated; and hence I took no part in it. 1 stood 
out. And now we find how the thing works. 


turn out after all that | 


m have done since. But there has | 
been a great change going on in the public mind; | 
& marvelous light has been let in upon the minds 


It is not long, sir, since my friend and colleague 
[Mr Scuenck] made an eloquent speech“here, in 
which he handled us Free Soilers pretty roughly, 
because, as he said’, we had refused to vote for a 
| decided and consistent friend of the proviso, and 
had thereby contributed to the election of a slave- 
holding Speaker. It is true that we might have 
voted for my friend’s candidate, and possibly, with 
our votes, he might have been elected; but what 
kind of a Speaker should'we have got if he had 
been? Why, one of these non-actionsts. A friend 
of the proviso, sir? Yes, a friend 

‘Willing to wound, and yet atraid tu strike ” 
the proviso. Between such a friend and an enemy, 
I think there was not much to choose, though, as 
a general rule, | would prefer an open enemy to a 
skulking friend. 

The friends of the Administration, by their cele- 
brated ** plurality rule,’’? sought to make the Free 
Soilers choose between their candidate and the 
| present Speaker. They sought to drive us on to 
| their favorite ground—* a choice of evils’’—but we 
| would choose neither, sir. lhey were caught in 
| their own trap, and were constrained to vote to 
| confirm the election of the very man they had 
professedly tried to defeat. it was very natural that 
they should feel vexed, still they ought not to have 
charged the result of their bad management over 
to the Free Soilers; but they are weicome to all 
they can make out of it. If we had even lacked 
a good reason for our course at the time, their can- 

didate has been so obliging as to furnish us with 
one since. I would suggest to my friend, that 
when he publishes a second edition of his speech, 
he should add a noté informing his readers that the 

Wilmot-proviso candidate, tor whom the Free 

Soilers would not vote, would not himself vote for 
the proviso afterwards. No, sir, he was not in his 
seat, nor is he now. 

There is another possible motive for the conduct 
of the non-actionists, which has just occurred to 
my mind; and as | am willing to ascribe the best 
motive that the case will admit of, 1 will state it. 
It-may be, that these gentlemen had been fore- 
warned that the proviso was about to be done to 

‘| death, and that as their tender’ sensibilities would 
not permit them to witness the execution, they 
|| just stepped out until it was over. If gentlemen 
can think of anything better than this, I wish 
they would suggest it. 
What reason, Mr. Chairman, will northern 
gentlemen, who profess to be opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery, and who yet voted against the 
|| proviso or refused to vote at all, give for their ac- 
|| tion or their non-action? Thus far they have been 
as dumb as fish; but some of the newspapers have 
'| reasons as thick as blackberries for both sorts of 
|| gentlemen. 
: First, they say the resolution was premature. 

Was it any more premature the other day than it 
was a month before? Why did riot they vote to 
lay it on the table when it was first offered? Is it 
any more premature now than it was at the last 
session of Congress? and yetat that session a 
similar resolution was passed by the House, and 
it called forth two bills—one for California and 
the other for New Mexico. Wasa bill amy more 
necessary for New Mexico then than now? It is 


| 














| 
| 


viso. Nothing. else was expected of them; by 
there are some who have professed to be in fayo, 
of the proviso, and yet voted against it the other 
day, and others who didn’t vote at all. Haye 
they returned to their first love? Didn’t they ge 
enough of non-intervention at the last Presidential 
election, or do they still hope to make another tris) 
with the same or a similar candidate? Do they 
still hope to conciliate the South—poor men? 

I rejoice, Mr. Chairman, to be able to say tha 
there are many (I wish there were more) represent. 
atives from the free States, in this House, of both 
the great political parties, who not only talk in favor 
of Free Soil at home, but vote in favor of it here, 
Gentlemen who can neither be prevailed upon by 
threats on the one hand, nor cajoleries on the other, 
to swerve from their principles or their duty; and 
however much I may differ with them on other 
questions, whilst this great question of the exten- 
sion or non-extension of slavery remains open ani 
unsettled, and whilst I hold a seat in this Hall, i: 
will be honor enough for me to bear my humble 
part with them in our common effort to restric 
slavery, at least-to its present limits. If my voice 
could reach their constituencies, 1 would say to 
every true Free Soiler among them—look to it that 
your representatives be well sustained at home. 

Now gentlemen talk about what will happen if 
the North shall continue its “ aggressions.” This 
is a purely speculative question, for I suppose, as 
far as this Congress is concerned, there is to be 
nq further aggression. No; this aggressive policy 
is stopped; it has ceased. But, | have said, and 
gentlemen must pardon me if I still say and be- 
lieve it too—that there is but one thing more ab- 
surd than this_talk about the dissolution of the 
Union; and that is, the alarm which some gentle 
men feel about it. Dissolve the Union! tise 
mere speculative question, because the North will 
not go on aggressing. No; so many norihert 
Representatives have already backed out of the 
proviso. And, judging from what has been the 
effect of these ** solemn warnings’’ upon them, we 
can come at east to a guess as to what they will 
do in future. A stranger coming in here fresh 
from the people might get some queer notions con- 
cerning the Object and policy of the red-hot speech 
es that we sometimes hear from our southert 
friends. But, Mr. Chairman, nothing tells like 
them upon this House—nothing, sir. I dont 
question the sincerity of gentlemen at all. But 
if I could question it I should still be obliged ' 
admit that the thing was well done —that it was 
politic at least—for it workslikeacharm. These 
“solemn warnings” knocked the free-soil out of 
some of the ntatives from the free States 
as the flax-dresser ee out shives. , 

This work of dissolving the Union would, if 
the North were to stand up to its position, be 
found a very different business from what some 
a seem to suppose. { remarked in the 

part of the session that whatever might turn 

up, however the Union might be dissolved, genile- 
, that the Mississippi river-will be 

water flows in it. I'say so still. 

: little mi by the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Hutuiarp] and the gentiemat 
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orth Carolina, [Mr. Cuiveman,] who repre- 
— a as having spoken of the mouth of the 
Mississippi merely. Gentlemen, we cannot take 
yp with the mouth of the ete No, you 
cannot get off in that way; but I tell you the 
whole Mississippi, from its mouth to its source— || 
whatever your southern convention may do, what- 
ever resolves they may pass—will remain forever 
free to the people of the old Northwestern Territo- 
ry. Aye, the children of the first born of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 would float up and down that river 
free whenever and aslong as a n— That you 
may relyupon. And my friend from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Cuiweman) would get his ideas a good 
deal enlarged upon that subject if, instead of going 
to Saratoga and Newport, laying baits for ‘ valen- | 
tines,” (& laugh,) he will come out to the Northwest, 
if he will look at our rivers and scrutinize closely 
the lads who navigate them. If he will go to the 
wharves of Pittsburg or Cincinnati; if he will go to 
any of our western river towns he will conclude at 
once that it would be the most difficult thing in the || 
world to prevent the western boys from going the || 
whole length of the Mississippi and back again— || 
out and back, sir, at their own will and pleasure. || 
Not that I doubt the chivalry, the gallantry and || 
courage of the southern people. Not even the 
vaunting of that gallantry of which we have had || 
a spice, can bring it under suspicion with me. 
Why, | would not own them for fellow-citizens if 
I did not think them brave. But I must say that 
a less gallant people might have their courage 
brought under suspicion by some of the talks we | 
have heard. It is not the way folks confideft in 
their own strength ordinarily talk. But then it || 
depends a good deal upon how they have been 
brought up. [A laugh.] 

Dissolve the Union! How will it work? 

Suppose you do meet in convention and resolve 
that the Union is dissolved, will «that absolve the 
President of his official oath? Will he not stand 
there still clothed with the,authority, armed with 
the power to execute the laws of the land? And | 
would they be executed? Well, they would. 
There is no mistake about it. It would be right 
in his line of business. And let me suggest to 





| 


} 





| 
| 


you another thing that would follow as an inevit- ||) 





able consequence, the star-spangled banner, the 
spread-eagle, and. so forth, with fifes and drums, 


- andallthat sort of thing, would be paraded through 


your States. I will say one word more—a mere 
matter of opinion of course—that you had bet- 
ter have a Frederic Douglass on mee lanta- 
tion of the South, lecturing upon the ** God-given || 
tights of man,”’ than to have this kind of military | 
fuss and parade among you. It wouldn’t be fa- || 
vorable to your **peculiar’’ institation. [Laughter.} || 
It would go a.great way to enlighten your slaves 
as to the real, not market, value of weak heads 
and strong arms——the very material for mobs and 
insurrections. And if there is any institution on 
the face of the earth—not excepting the despotism 
of Russia—that should be conservative—that 
should shun everything like civil war, insurrection, 
or mob violence—that should avoid everything 
which goes to teach men with arms that they can, 
if they only make the right kind of an issue, over- 
come men with brains—it is your institution of 
slavery. And it may be, or rather might be, if 
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The Slave Question—Mr. Wellborn. 


much as any man can that the North—the free 








| States; to ereet governments; to appoiat ufficers 


States their Representativ a for them; and fo prescribe the condition ou which such 
» by es here—have fallen || ctscs chall be admitted into the Confederacy. ‘All this has 


| 

= their works) so far short of the faith they pro- been done, and done without the least color of constitutional 
essed. But I avow it as my opinion, as my de- cubase eee blame has been whispered, no alarm bas 
cided opinion, that those Representatives have | been sounded.” 
mistaken the will of their constituents. And, || We thus pereeive the anomalous nature of this 
though I certainly make no threats, and would | procedure. The ordinance, however, such as it 
not, if I had the power to execute them, I believe || was, had passed into execution before the present 
that those gentlemen who have found it consistent | Federal Government was formed. Before passing 
with their sense of duty to vote down the proviso, | from it, | ask attention to the last member of the . 
or evade voting upon it at all, will get more light 6th article of a certain compact expressed in it be- 
in one week after they reach their homes, than || tween the original States, whose Congress enacted 
they did in eight weeks after they arrived here— | it, and the Territory and the States contemplated 
and that was a great deal. || to be formed oult of it. 

My time is so nearly out, that I wiil detain the || It is in these words: 


committee no longer. || « Provided, always, That. any person escaping into the 

fucnintac sally saa oi || out ef tea qt lines, such fegiate many Se tenreny 

THE SLAVE QUESTION. \| aos eens to the pooeatd dtiming bls Gir tice 
es } rf OF 8@ as aloresaid.’’ 

SPEECH OF MR. M. J. WELLBORN, || *Letusnow, Mr. Chairman, proceed more im- 

OF GEORGIA, || mediately to the consideration of a few historical 

In rue House or Representatives, | faets, shedding light on the relation the provisions 

|| of the Constitution of the United States bear to 

Fripar, February 15, 1850, || the subject of slavery, and the probable intention 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the || of its framers touching the bearings of those pro- 

Union, on*the Resolution referring the Presi- || visions on the institution in the future. Did they 

dent’s Message to the various Standing Com- || contemplate, asthe honorable member from Indiana 

mittees. || insists, its exclusion from all territorial acquisi- 

Mr. WELLBORN said: | tions following its adoption? What is the evidence 

In rising, Mr. Chairman, to reply to the argu- | on which the affirmative of this question rests? 

ments of the honorable member from Indiana, i] Is it to be found in the mere silence of the Constitu- 





| (Mr. Frrea,) pronounced on yesterday, and the || tion on the subject ? ‘To rest the proof of it on thie, 


honorable member from Ohio, [Mr. Roor,] who | would be substantially to argue that what is not 
has just taken his seat, | must beg the especial in- || disproved is to be taken to exist. , 

dulgence of the committee. The circumstances in Let it be borne in mind, that this ordinance 
which I enter upon the weighty topics now enga- || covered all the territory held in common by the 
ging our mostanxious deliberations, leave me little States of this Union on their adoption of the Con- 
opportunity to observe that order in argument, | stitution. Now, I need not repeat to the com- 


| and that accuracy of language most favorable to a || mittee the 3d clause of the 2d section of the 4th 


correct comprehension of what I desire to submit 4 article of the Constitution, providing for the re- 
to the notice of the committee. If, however, Mr. || covery of slaves flying from service in the States 
Chairman, I shall succeed in discussing the per- where they may be held to service into States 
plexing subjects before us with the respect due | where slavery is prohibited. By this. clause it 
to opposing opinions, and at the same time with || will be seen that all the protection which, in the 
the freedom and candor becoming their gravity, I |, ©X#sting condition of things, was practicable con- 
shall be most happy. | Sistently with the grand idea of forming a Con- 

The honorable member from Indiana [Mr. 1} federacy of States, was exerted in behalf of the 
Fitcu] expressed, in the course of his argument || ‘stitution of slavery. The framers of our Gov- 
on yesterday, the opinion that the passage of the | ernment could not recail what had been done 
ordinance of 1787 for the government of the North- by @ past government in the territory so often 
western Territory, containing a clause prohibiting || cited. They could not prohibit the Slates from 
the introduction of slavery therein, was, in effect, | *djusting within their ownJimita, on a scale of 
the setting of a just precedent for its uniform li permanent policy, a matter 80 strictly domestic in 
exclusion from all subsequent territorial acquisi- || %8 nature as is slavery, without a manana depart- 
tions of this Union. That proposition requires a || Ute from the whole theory Of the Union eontem- 
review of a few of the historical circumstances in } _— Both. in the States and Territory of the 
which that ordinance came to be passed. It will || VMOMs however, it recognized property in the 
be remembered by the committee that it was en- | slave. Yet it is in these circumstances that the 
acted by the Congress of the Confederation. Now, | honorable member from Indiana argues that we 
Mr. Chairman, when the Articles of Confeder- || 8r@ to look to the ordinance of 1787 as an author- 
ation were adopted, the States which were parties | itative guide to the exclusion of slavery from our 
to them held no other territory whatsoever than || present Territories, and indeed from all future 
that which was embraced within their respective || ones, should more be acquired. Now, Mr. Chair- 
limits. They had no territory, I repeat, in the || M&M, to perfect the argument to which I am re- 
sense in which we apply that term to unappro- | plying, two things, neither admitted nor proved, 

riated lands from time to time held in common i are obviously necessary. First, that must appear 
he the United States. “And if the honorable mem. || Which does not appear, viz: that the framers of 
ber who used that argument will take the trouble | ‘he Constitution contemplated the acquisition of 
tolook through those Articles of Confderation, he | ‘erritory by the Government of this Union. Sec- 


Seeieindpapintatenninan 


we were now to have the will of the majority of |) 1 i) gd no remark which can for « moment justi- | ondly, that additionally to this, it transpired in the 


the people of this country carried out, and you 
were to remain in your present frame of mind, || 
that you would’ rush upon a crisis that would 
make it necessary for you to speedily execute 
in part what is evidently the decree of God—the 
extermination of slavery throughout the world. 
You might produce a state of things which would 
make it necessary to bring about, so far as this 
country is concerned, this result by your own 
Means; aye, you might arouse bring into 
action the war power—which is almost unlimited 
by the Constitution—the war power—the military 
ism, that would use your slaves just as it 
would fuel or fodder, to promote its own success. 
When ingarenien: shoskd te mnetniey ont 
counter-narehi your , do you sup- 
thit you could keep all yéur slaves quiet? 
oan they ba likely to remain neutral in a civil 


fy the idea that territorial acquisicions were antici- | minds of the States in ratifying the Constitution, 
pated by them. When, therciore nding those “hat should territory Le acquired an effort would 
articles, territorial cessions to the tates in-com- || be made by the Congress in charge of it to ex- 
ER I er i re 
Congress of the Confederation found itself without | . “dh , y a * 
the shadow of rightful authority re ae ae *. | eee ae Ohio, (Mr. Roor ee ate 
ds of Gairattans. bed trebepired.” hie: | struggling to maintain the untenable proposition 
Mr. Chairman, in Video precise circumstances that || under notice, that the independent purpose of ac- 
‘the Congress of the Confederation, with very pa- | quiring territory was never present in the minds of 
triotic intentions, doubtless. but in a manner | the framers of the Constitution; but that the onl 
wholly irregular étiected and put in operation over | right this Government has to make such acquisi- 
the territory referred to by on honorable member, || 40ns results to it as merely incidental to the war- 
the ordinance under notice. ’ || making power. I humbly submit, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Madison, in the 38h number of the Federal- || that this is removing in the argument the prem- 
ist will be found, in commenting upon this course a so a = eee that all confi- 
. || dence in the trath of the latter must be de- 
See kaise Oe tee a ine cag || Otoyed. Need Fad, that a chmilar belie! to chat 
the following : y I expressed by the honorable member from Ohio 
« Co: have assumed the administration of thiseiock, || @® ever prevailed to a greater or less extent with 
They Lee's begun tu render it productive. C have || American statesmen, and that gentlemen of ac- 
undertaken to do more; they here procenéed os karen @ow knowledged ability and deserved influence in this 
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Government go i ' 
ground—that no satisfactory authority exists 
for presuming that it was originally the design 
of the States ratifying the Constitutton to clo 
this Government with the authority, through the 
medium of any orall of its powers, to extend in an 
way whatsoever the territorial limite of the Con- 


federacy formed by our Constitution—much less 


can any hamansagacity essay to fathom with con- 


fidence the unexpressed mind of the framers of | 


the Convention on the subject in hand, and affirm 
that it covered the point in Thus we 


pereeive the shadowy and unsatisfactory nature of | 
the grounds on which this most disparaging prop- | 


osition to the slave States is attempted to be 
upheld. But the proposition is not only ansup- 
ported by sufficient proof—it is opposed to strong 
probabilities. When, Mr. Chaitman, we reflect 
that the majority of the States who adopted the 
Constitution were slaveholding—that the privilege 


of importing slaves from foreign States for a pe- | 


riod ef twenty years, was inserted as a term in 
the compact of the Union—that the States entered 
the Union as equals, and sedulously guarded their 
prospective coequality—that the restriction con- 
tended for is at variance with fair analogies appli- 
cable to their common territory, and a disparaging 


reflection upon that portion of them © ree whom 


it operates,—is it not highly imp that any 
such purpose as that contended for by the honor- 
able member from Indiana entered into the com- 
pact of the Constitution? The idea, | humbly 
submit, is little less than extravagant. 


But, Mr. Chairman, the honorable member from || circumstances 
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yet further, and maintain the | these States. The former, neither by the'terms 


of the treaty by which California was ceded to 


us, by naturalization laws, nor by any act of this 


Government, had been clothed with the elective 
franchise. The latter were then and now bound 
by allegiance to this Government. How, Mr. 
Chiadeeneins ean either of these classes of persons 


assert a right, in the political sense of that term, 


to set up a government out side, nay, 
to the 


unt 
onstitution and Jaws of this Union? But 


| again, oa whose territory do they propose to exert 


this authority of self-government? Cana ‘* peo- 
ple,”? Mr. Chairman, in any true and accredited 
political sense of that term, exist without a coun- 
Or shall the citizens of California, in order 
to reach the exercise of a disputed right, be per- 
mitted to usurp territorial dominions confessedly 
not their own? Will weaccept them? is obviously 
the only true inquiry. 

The committee are aware that the territory of 


California, as defined im her constitution, is vastly |) 


disproportionate to the average size of the States. 
Her shore line includes the whole length of the Pa- 
cific coast from Oregon to New Mexico, a distance 
of nine hundred and seventy miles. Should she 
be received as she now presents herself, she will 


|| have monopolized alt the commercial ports of 


entry we have in that most interesting section of 


| our possessions on the Pacific south of Oregon. 


Her mineral wealth is believed to be unexampiled. 
These facts, Mr. Chairman, would seem in them- 
selves to provoke a well-founded objection, on the 
part of all the States to her reception in her present 
And as the connection in which 


Ohio argues that the power of this Government || my resolutions place her acceptance sinks the ob- 


over the new Territories is an unlimied one, 
and that therefore no well-founded complaint can 
lie againet its exercise in the eee of the 
threatened restriction, to which he avows him- 
self unalterably devoted. Here, Mr. Chairman, 


tiors of the gentleman. 
shown that the jurisdiction of Congress over the 
new Territories is without himitation ? 


go the length of establishing a monarchy or a 
national church in our new Territories. 
vailing inquiry, going on acknowledged limita- 
tions, would seem to be after the exact boundary. 


Certainly it cannot be maintained that either the | 
great body of American statesmen or people, | 


whether right or wrong in not doing so, assent to 
the proposition that Congress may do in the Ter- 
ritorres What it is forbid, universally, to do in 
the constitution. Bul wére that conceded, which 
is not proved, viz: that it is impossible to find a 


technical limitation to the power of Congress | 


over the new Territories, the question would still 
come back upon us in each instance of the pro- 
posed exercise of it, Whether an eye were being 
had to the nature of the title by which the power is 
held, the Coe rem objects of that power, and the 
just rights of all interested in it. From such prac- 
tieal guides to the exercise of it as is to be found 
in these sources, it were impossible to separate the 
power without a plain breach of faith. From 
this, | take it, Mr. Chairman, there can be no 
escape. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, having replied to | 
what I believe may be regarded as the strongest | 


argument on the opposite side of the, question, 
allow me to ask the indulgent attention of the 
coramittee to two resolutions T hold in hand. 


lt is not my intention, Mr. Chairman, to press | 


these resolutions to an immediate vote. I prefer 
te hold them for the present, and ask action upon 
them, or not, hereafter, as the interests of public 
affairs may seeni to indicate: 


1. Resolved, Thar California be admitted into the Union 
with her constitution, restricting 


her southern 
boundary to the paraliel ef 36 degrees and 30 minutes of 


north lautude, 

Asa good deal, Mr. Chairman, has been said 
about the right anepngernrest, with a view to 
press the claime ef California oh our unqualified 
acceptance, | beg vo offer a few remarks .on 
the application ef that right proposed to be now 
made, The votes by which she constitution of 
California was adopted, were cast.in part by ins 
divgivals who, aliens w our laws, 2, and 


ligion, were two , 
_ grtrnsand. bp bagel spemioan af Shageegloat 


it has been | 
often significantly inquired whether Congress may | 
| 
‘Yhe pre- | 
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jection of the Soutb to other particulars of her ap- 
plication than that of her boundaries, I pass from 
this topic without further comment, in order that 
I may have the more time to bestow on the second 


oe + resolution I have to offer. 
opinions are as discordant as on other proposi- |, 


Who has satisfactorily | 


2, Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instruct- 
ed to report to the Louse a bill to organize that part of the 


|| territory of Caiifornia south of the parallel} line of 36° and 30/ 
| of north latiuade, and the Territories of New Mexico and 


Deseret, prohibiting the introduction of slavery into any 
part of the said Territories north of the parallel line of 35° 
and 30/, and recognizing its admissibility into all parts of 
said Territories south of said line of 36° and 30/, until the 
adoption by the people thereof of State constitutions, and 
their admission into this Union. ; 


I assume, Mr. Chairman, that in the present 
diStracted condition of American interests, opin- 


| ions, and prejudices, springing out of our territorial 


possessions, that no human intellects will be able 
to decide satisfactorily to the nation the ques- 
tions of technical power and right in issue. I 
assume, further, that no adjustment of the exist- 
ing controversy, hinging exclasively on the one 
or the other of the opposing opinions, so warmly 
declaamed upon here and elsewhere, will prove 
acceptable to the various sections of the Confed- 
eracy. Are we not then called upon, for purposes 
of public utility and harmony, to sink differences 
on which opinions and prejudices are found to be 
so untractable? The plan proposed is.one ren- 
dered by usage familiar here and elsewhere—of 
dividing that which being held in common cannot 
be in union enjoyed. The line chosen has been se- 
lected chiefly for the reason that having been acted 
upon twice in similar emergencies, | have thought 
it probable that it will be more easy to collect the 
will of the nation upon it than on any other of a 
like kind, To the north it gives the PROP ET 
to express her dissent from slavery. It assigns 
her more than half the territory. To the South 
it extends the privilege of carrying her slaves 
as far north as it is likely she will find mo- 
ves to ake them. It proposes to quiet disputes 
as to the security of the ttle by which she will 
hold her slave property in its new home, should it 
be carried there, by throwing over it the protection, 
of undeniuble law. Perhaps a suill greater good 
than all these would come to her of it It would 
give her the moral effect of a renewed recognition 
y this Government of her property in her slaves— 
thus strengthening her confidence in the justice of 
it, and discountenancing the lawless violations 
are, from time to time, being perpetrated upon 


property. To the whole country it gives th 
Ohh, Mr. Chairman, it so mach needa—repate 
Should, on the other hand, total exclusion prevail, 


in what relation, then, will the Government. 
pear to twelve hundred millions of property 





Ho. or Reps, 


its citizens? It cannot be-less unfavorable thay 
that of an abandonment of it—nay, a reprobarion 
of it—a reprovation as offensive to the feelings of 
the pee of it as it is depreciating to the 
y itself. 
And have honorable members who 
extreme policy weighed the necessary effects 
its adoption by the Government? fit shal| < 
come a law, can it be believed, Mr. Chairman 
that it will be possible for the people of the Sours, 
supposing them to be tolerably informed of (h; 
rights of proper'y in regular government, and t, 
possess a moderate share of sensibility to Wrong 
and insult, to maintain that aitachment to th. 
| Union and that desire for its preservation which 
are necessary alike to its prosperity, its peace x 
its honor? Happily for the higher destinies of 
human nature, she is incapable, in such circum. 
| stances, of so gross an act of self-abandonment, 

1 am aware honorable members, who take the 
ground of total exclusion, insist that it is quite 
impossible that any desire can be felt by thei to 
degrade or disparage the South, or any other sec. 
tion of a common Union. Conceding that, what, 
may I respecfully inquire, is the stress of tha 
regard which cannot overcome the obstacles, if an 
exist, that lie in the way of such terms of compro. 
mise as these | have had the honor this day to an. 
nounce? 

And what, Mr. Chairman, is the practical soly. 
| tion, as it lies in prospect, of the proposition of the 
| non-extension of slavery to the new Territories? |s 
it not; that within the short lapse of a single genera. 


Press this 





| ion, perhaps, the white population residing in the 
slave States, by some process not yet known in 
the range of what is even practicable, shail deport 
her slaves, or abandon the country to them. | am 
aware that we are assured that the object of non. 
extension is not to disturb er impair the institu. 
tion of slavery within the slave States. But | 
urge attention to the logical, proximate effect of 
the contemplated rseasures. And with how much 
more ease may not the North approach the line 
indicated of settlement than the South. The 
North, by the ‘nature of her internal condition, 
as well as her numerical preponderance in the more 
populous branch of the National Legi-lature, is, 

and must continue secure. Her power must 

| in every event soon obtain in the other branch of 

| the Congress. The South is pressed by assaults, 

| and is out of power. ‘Phe North is moving on ber 

| career of encroachment at the suggestion of a sen- 
timent—a sentiment founded, Mr. Chairman, on 
a speculative and disputed point ym natural rights. 
Tae South is charged with the preservation of a 
substance—a vast and now indispensable form of 
weatth—a widely diffused and most influenual 
element in the constitution of her civil and domes- 
tic institutions and relations. 

In loéking, Mr. Chairman, over the vast the-: 
atre now appropriated to the display of American 
patriotism and American polities, the eye becomes 
dimmed by the stretch of territorial distances, and 
the mind throbs with the labor of comprehending 
the extent and variety of the nation’s resources. 
What comprehensiveness of policy, what pro- 
denee of purpose, what moderation of temper, 
will not be demanded in the conduct of our 


public affairs? Drawn too stringently together, - 


the weight of the parts would crush them. Re 
garded with indifference, not to say hostility by 
the Government, they will infallibly separate and 
fall away. The grand rewards of a wise and tl- 
erant system of political economy that |e in pros 
pect over the wide-spread and hounteous lap of 
the continent, can never ve by the narrow 
and angry counsels of party: The Government 
demands statesmen, not casuists, to administer | 
politics. What, Mr. Chairman, is the source of 
all our present perils? It is the effort to convert the 
Constitution of the country into a schoo! for the 
—— ton of creeds of moral ethics. 
But aticism, ake ingenious, is prover 

ially impracticable. ruin, but cannot gov- 
ern. lt wasbuta few aapelgarthen we were called 
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politics that is odd and startling to human expe- 

ence. True, may be the asserted maxim in some 

restricted and explained senses. Invoked in the 

sense and for the purpose contemplated, it is but 

weapon with which infatuation or folly, unre- 

wrained, might sever the bonds of every conceiva- 

hle political organization which it is the power of 

human nature to endure. If an appeal be taken 

fom text to commentary, we find that the authors 

af both were slaveholders—and, what is more, | 
Mr. Chairman, slave-importers. If we go to 

the final authority of the Creator of rights and 

natural conditions, do we not find the reverse of | 
the proposition, taken in its broad and common 
aceeptation, to be the truth? Not a leaflet that | 
trembles in the breath of the zephyr on the bough 
of the aspen, finds in the eye of the naturalist an 
exact measure in all the myriads of its vernal as- 
cociates. The equilibriams of natural forces are 
graduated, Mr. Chairman, need it be said, on l 
scales of endless diversities. Buty Mr. Chairman, || 
we are not called here to the defence of slavery. | 

We are here to demand pad that the character of i 
property in slaves, which is fixed by the Constitu- | 
tion itself, be recognized a8 such by the Govern- 
ment, the creature of that Constitution, in one as 
in another of the dominions of its jurisdiction. 

[ have, Mr. Sem he aah are said nothing, 
as yet, of the alternatives of the adjustment of exist- 
ing dissensions on the basis I have had the honor 
to submit, or On some other embracing at least its 
principles. I refer to them now and very briefly, 
alone as sources of additional argument. One of 
three results, all sufficiently deplorable to awaken 
solicitude, must, I respectfully suggest, follow | 
rash and intolerant counsels here. Should such | 
prevail, an effort will be made to effect a separate 
political organization. Should this succeed, I leave 
the consequences of it to the thoughts and imagin- || 
ations of the committee. Failing that,separate | 
State measures of a retaliatory kind may be antici-,|) 
pated. And how, Mr. Chairman, will this con- 
diion of our relations, Federal and State, de | 














endured? To wiggt may it not lead? The third, | 
and pernaps the most to be regretted of all, would | 


effort to agree upon some plan of effectual defence, 
the suifering States might sink back into the arms 
of those who would be then found no longer dis: 
cuised but triumphant and mocking persecutors 
—shorn of equality, wounded in honor, in pride 
humbled, in affetions alienatéd, and thenceforth 
but looking anxiously forward to final overthrow 
or fortuitous eseape. And did IT suppose, Mr. 
Chairman, there were one citizen in the republic 
worse than all the rest, who could contemplate || 
with composure or indifference the prospect of || 
either of these melancholy pages in our political | 
history, | know not, whether he should be viewed 
most with abhorrence or pity. The young Greek, 
‘ir. Chairman, who held his life at the bidding of 
his country, found tne pathway of patriotism by 
the twilight of political civilization. Shall we, with 
such momentous issue’ of good or evil suspended 
on our councils, fail of terms of adjustment so easy, 
80 accessible, so commended to us by the most 
sacred considerations of duty to the country and to 
ourselves as are at our command ? 

And now, finally, Mr. Chairman, since the char- 
acter of the times gives consequence, in the eyes 
of my own beloved State, to the line of the con- 
duct of the humblest of her Representatives, in 
contingencies of our public affairs in view, I mast 
beg leave of the committee to say, that 1 have 
ventured to present a mode of quieting the pub- 
lie discontents with the sincerest desire that it, 
or some equivalent of it, may prove accept- 
able to a_majority of the committee and to the 
nation. Should all efforts, however, fail to avert 
the dishonoring brand of inferiority of privilege 
and rank, now threatening the South, by her total 
exclusion from paired in the common terri- 
tories of the Union, e t on af onerous condi- 
tion, having no application to other sections of the 
Confederacy, 1 shall return from this ptace, to 
unite with others of her sons in council, to devise 
Some method of escape from evils prestnt and 
Prospective, whieh, in my humble judgment, Mr. 
Chairman, will then have become intolerable. 
Whatever measures may be adopted in that bitter 
outhy teen a view to the eacred defences of 

‘and honor, will doubtless be right. 
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THB SLAVE QUESTION. | tered, the resolution of oe distin yiahed: gentle- 
sy Os man from Georgia [Mr. Toomwss} had been sub- 
SPEECH OF MR. J. MORTON, mitted, and Seed duivrened his mo Listened 


1 
: 
OF VIRGINIA, | to the discussion for some time, and requested 
Ix tHe House oF Reraresenratives, | that the resolution might be read. It was, and 
Waeeanmar. iol 6, 1850. | thereupon | took my ground promptly, decisively, 

| 

\} 

i 


P abet independently. 1 sustained the resolution, and as 
On the Questions in dispute between the North || I wish to preserve it, as a leaf in our political his- 
and the South. | toryy Ek will read it. 

Mr. MORTON said: He then read the resolution in the words follow- 
Mr. Cuarrman: | have long desired to obtain | 

the floor, and have at last succeeded. I made an — 

ineflectualeffort some weeks past, in order to make | 

an explanation; yet that favor could only be | 

awarded by the wnanimous consent of the House; 

one gentleman dissented, and | failed. 1 regretied 

it the less, however, from the fact, that by the 


ing: 
“Resolved, That Congress ought not to pass any taw pro- 
hibiting slavery in the Territories of Californian and New 
Mexico, nor any law abolishing slavery in the District of 
Columbia.” 
Mr. M. continued. I insisted upon the passage 
} — resolution; that whilst I was elected as a 
; hig, my constituents and opyself regarded the 
rules of the House, as I could only obtain the floor || platey quaeded as above party eubedeies and that | 
by unanimous consent, so 1 could hold it only || believed the passuge of the Wilmot proviso and the 
by the same. consent, and therefore might, and | abolition of slavery in the Distriet ef Columbia, in- 
probably would have been cut off, in the midst of || volved, not only the existence of parties, bat the 
what I might have intended saying. We are now |! unity of the Republic. These were the grounds 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the || upon which | sustained the resolution. [I did not 
Union, where full latitude of debate is allowed— || think that southern men were asking too much 
where I shall have *‘sea-room”’ to define miy po- || from northern men, if they desired them to co- 
sition personally, and where | shall also have an || operate in the organization of a national party; 
opportunity briefly, but explicitly, to declare my || that they should satisfy us they were codperating 
opinions upon those great questions which agitate | with friends; that | did not choose to unite in any 
not only this House but the country. i organization, when the result of it would be, to in- 
Mr. Chairman, this is the first deliberative body || flict irreparable injury upon the South and upon 
of which | have ever been a member, “This cir- || the Union. My position in the reported proceed- 
cumstance alone, perhaps, might furnish a suf- || ings of the eaucus, was given to my friend from 
ficient excuse for saying a few words in explana- || Georgia, [Mr. Owen.) ‘This arose from the mis+ 
tion of my position; but when superadded to this, || take of the Secretary, to whom I attach no biame. 
a gross act of injustice has been done me by a news- || And here, Mr. Chairman, permit me to remark, 
paper published in this city, and known as the || upon questions which I considered vital—the Wi!- 
‘* Republic,” gentiemen on all sides will admit, | mot proviso, and the abolition of slavery in the 
I have not only an excuse, buta justification for | Distriet of Columbia—so far as 1 could gather sen- 
the remarks | am about to submit. — | iment, there seemed at that time to be a painful 
In commenting upon the constitution of the com- | unanimity, in northern minds of both parties, that 
mittees of the House, that paper thought proper || these measures would be passed and submited to 
to express itself thus in relation to the Committee || by the South. J knew otherwise. My love, affec- 
on the District uf Columbia: | tion and devotion to the Union, prompted me, 
(Mr. M. here read the extract setting forth that || without hesitation, to take the position whieh t 
the Speaker had appomted on that committee four | considered indispensably necessary to dispel the 
Locotocos, three Whigs, one Freesoiler, and Mr. || detusion in which northern minds were shrouded — 
|| that these things could be done, and done safely. 
_ Now, (continued Mr. M.,) Lacknowledge no || And, 80 far from considering this to be a disor- 
right in any man of any party, still less do I ac- | ganizing spirit, | regarded it as highly conservative. 
knowledge the right of any editor of any paper to I; i believed if the dangers which pertled the Repub- 
define my political position. Since the time I be- || jic were known and felt throughout our land, the 
came entitled to the right of suffrage, | have cast |} national mind would be aroused, and the national 
seven Presidential votes. The first I ever gave, | heart touched, and our giorions Union preserved. 
was for William H. Crawford, of Georgia. The || Immediately after the resolution and a substitute 
last was for Zachery Taylor. The intermedi- || had been voted down, with five other gentiemen t 
ate votes were for those candidates who were || jeft the caneus; thus washing my bands of all re- 
run by the Whig party in my own State and in |) sponsibility for its action. Whilst | felt the force 
the nation; and [ ask, if political opinions are || of party ties; yet, upon a question involving south- 
to be defined by votes given in Presidential elec- || ern rights and the peace of the Union, party ties 
tions, how many members on this floor (yea, if the | were 10 more to me than flaxen bands before the 
editors of the Republic) can furnish higherevidence || fame. I knew | took a responsibility in the course 
of fealty to the Whig party ? _ || b pursaed. I am willing to meet it here; | am 
Again, as to my opinions. Whatever my opin- || willing to meet it everywhere. | knew there was 
ions may have been, | have always had independ- \ a general expectation among the Whigs, North and 
ence to avow them, without reference to majorities || South, that the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
or minorities; and those political opmions I have || sachusetis [Mr. Winrnrop} would be the nominee 
entertained for the greater poruon of my life, with || of the Whig party. J knew that a majerity of my 
a minority, but never less firmly or decidedly. | constituents, with the lights then before them, were 
It is unnecessary to refer to many questions, || solicitous for his election. But believing, as | did, 
now obsolete. It is sufficient to say, that when || that a crisis had arrived, believing the delusion of 
they were living questions, I was always found in || the northern mind, unbroken, would be fatal to 
the ranks of the Whig party vating for those || our inatitutions and happiness, I should have 
measures, and sustaining them with sach ability || scorned myself if 1 could have thought of self, and 
as God has given me. As regards that, which is || forgotten my country. | came into pubiie life an 
still a living question—tI allude to the tarifi—my | honest, and, I trust, a patriotic man; with the 
opinions have ever been the same; and béfore that || blessing of God, 1 will leave it as such. My 
— was adopted as a part of the creed of the || country was in danger; with gallant spirits, [ 
hig party in my State andin the South, (believed, | threw myself in the breach. Ltook responsibility 
as now, that, in raising revenue, we should give | —but the fesponsibility of apetriot. If 1 perish, I 
incidental protection to our own labor and indastry | perish! The Wilmot proviso was the great ques- 
—that itis a system which grves to the nation m- | tion in my Canvass. My opinions were known to 
dependence and strength. by, then, | ask, am | my constituents. I made the declaration that it 
I to be exctuded from the pale of the Whig party : was unconstitutional, unjust, oppressive, insulting to 
by ‘*the Republic”? It can only be because, in | the South; that where Virginia took her stand, 
the recent organization of the House, 1 did not || there | would be found, not among her ablest, but 
vote for the nominee of the Whig caucus. | her truest sons. ‘That position f then eecupied—~ 
I arrived in Washington the evening the caucus | that position | maintain. 
was held; when f entered the room there was | lam not one of those who have yet despaired of 
but a single member with whom it might be said l the Revublic. 1 felt this day every sentiment 
1 was acquainted, and even with hin had not ex- | uttered by the Se gentleman from Georgia, 
as word upon the subject. To several \ (Mr. Srertens;) I wished, at the moment, to re- 
{ had been introduced. Before I en- || spond to those noble ‘sentiments of patriotic fer- 
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vor. have as much to bind me to this Union 
as any man within this hall; I have family ties 
which, like “hooks of steel,”’ draw me to it. But 
I have not forgotten—I cannot—lI never will forget 
what | owe my country, what I owe the South, 
what I owe the Union. My belief is, this Union 
will be pe ted; but it will be preserved by its 
different sections understanding one another. If 
the heedless course, which has been 
should continue; let those measures, which I be- 
lieve northern men, when we met here in counsel, 
thought harmiess—let those measures, I say, be 


consummated, and there wili remain neither affec- | 


tion for the Union, nor strength to bold it together. 
it will be severed, but never by a southern hand. 
it will be severed by the reckless fanaticism of 
northern men. I said my effort was to preserve 
the Union, and hence it was, in view of the delu- 


sion of the northern mind, of which I have spoken, | 


that | voted against the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Winrurop,) in the or- 
ganization of the House; not that I did not be- 
lieve him a Whig—not that | did not believe him 
an accomplished gentleman, but I did so upon 
national constitutional grounds—that the North and 


South should understand each other—that if we || 


permitted a speedy organization, the probability 
that those measures, which I considered fraught 


with danger to the country, would, in hot haste, || 


be passed before the national heart could be touched, 
or the national mind awakened. I did not intend 
to vole for a gentleman whom I believed to be in 
favor of the Wilmot proviso. I did not intend to 
vote fora gentleman whom I believed to be in favor 
of the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. | did not intend to vote for a gentleman who 
had stood in a minority of forty-eight, against the 
admission of Fierida, as a siave State, in the 
Union. | say this with the most perfect respect 
to ihe distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. Nor do I believe that, in a crisis like the 
present, my constituents, with these lights before 
them, would have expected, or wished me to have 
given such a vote. 

Having now, Mr. Chairman, devoted as much 
time as | deem necessary in defining my position, 


I respectfully invite the attention of the committee | 
I may be enabled to make || 
within the brief hour upon those great subjects | 


to the few remarks 


which now agitate the nation. 


I said, Mr. Chairman, that it was important that 
tne North and the South should understand each | 


other. The South has ber complaints against the 


think that ifall of us, from the North and the South, 
ean be patriotic enough to look at them deliber- 


aiely, we shall find that they are founded in jus- | 


tice, and that these are no idle complaints on the ted ii 
: P || the dust? Yes; northern men acknowledge it is 


part of the South. I ask whether there is any 
right more firmly guarantied in our Constitution 
than the right which southern men have under its 
provisions to reclaim their fugitive slaves? The 
second section of the 4th article of the Constitu- 
tion reads in these words: 

* No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping iuto another, shall, in conse- 
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quenee of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from | 
euch service or labor, bat shall be delivered up on claim of | 


the party to whom such service.or labor may be due.” 


The immediately ey clause of the same 
article (continued Mr. M.) is in the following 
words: 

**A person charged in any State with tre felony, or 
other ehide, who shall flee oud justice, and be Mend in an- 
other Stute, shall on demand of the executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re- 
moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime.” 

This right (continued Mr. M.) which a south- 
ern man has to claim his property, is a right 
which has been atknowledged, and is now ac- 
knowledged, intelligent man in the na- 
ton—in the 


ig 
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to fugitives from labor, there has been not only re- 
sistance but also adverse legislation. So far from 
extending the aid which we had a right to expect, 
and which our fathers who framed the Consti- 
tution did expect, there has been adverse, hos- 
tile legislation. And the question might be perti- 
nently made, why there has been this difference 
in the northern States in respect to fugitives from 
justice and fugitives from labor? Can it be that 
the North as well as the South is interested in 
reclaiming fugitives from justice, whilst the South 
alone is interested in reclaiming fugitives from 
labor? Mr. Chairman, in order to show the im- 
portance of this clause of the Constitution, as 


| conceded by northern men, I will quote a short | 
| extract from a decision ‘made by Judge Baldwin 


against the State of Pennayl- 


in the case of Prige 
tis as follows: 


vania, 16 Peters. 


** It is historically well known that the clause in the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to persons owing 
service and jabor in one State, escaping into other States, 
was to secure to the citizens of the slaveholding States the 


complete right and tite of ownership in their slaves, as | 


property, in every State of the Union into which they might 
eacape from the State in which they were held in servitude. 
The full reeognition of this right and title was indispensable 
to the security ofthis species of property in all the slave- 
holding States ; and indeed was so vital to the preservation of 
their domestic interests and institutions, that it cannot be 
doubted thut it constituted a fundamental article, without the 
adoption of which the Union could not have been formed. Its 
true design was to guard against the doctrines and principles 


prevailing in the non-slaveholding States, by preventing | 


them from Mmtermeddling with or obstructing or abolishing 
the rights of the owners of slaves.”’—Prigg vs. Common- 


} wealth of Pennsylvaniu, 16 Peters, p. 539. 


That was the decision of Judge Baldwin upon 


| that subject. I will now read a short extract from 


an opinion of Judge McLean, given in charge to 
a jury during the last fall,in holding his circuit 
court in Indiana. In commenting upon this clause 
of the Constitution, he says: 


“The clause in the Constitution which has been read, and 
the act of Congress in regard to fugitives from labor, were 


intended to cover the services of slaves as well as those of | 


apprentices. From the history of the times, Wwe know the rec- 
ognition of this power in the States and in this form, was es- 
sential to the adoption of the Constitution; and on this. princi- 
ple of compromise the compact of the Union was formed,”— 
(Western Law Journal—Judge McLean’s charge in the 
ease of Ray vs. Donnell & Hamilton, Circuit Court of the 


| U.8., District of Indiana.) 


I ask, Mr. Chairman, if northern men will 
form their opinions by the judgment of northern 


| judges? I have quoted the decisions of two dis- 


tinguished northern jurists who agree in sayin 


| that this was a fundamental article of the Consti- 
North; she has her grievances. AndI do sincerely | ee ale as a PES OF, WEED the Con- 


I ask if 
there is a northern man bold enough to stand up 
upon this floor and say that that fundamental ar- 
ticle of the Constitution has not been trampled in 


a dead letter. And why is it a dead letter? Be- 
cause of their hostile and adverse legislation. 

Mr. GIDDINGS interposed, and asked if the 
entleman from Virginia would permit him to 
mae? very respectfull 

he CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Morton] yield the floor? 

Mr. MORTON. My time is very limited. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I wished merely to ask the 
gentleman to name any State which has violated 
that clause of the Constitution. 

Mr. MORTON, (resuming.) It would be very 
difficult to name any northern State which has not 
violated it. You have violated it by mobs; you 
have violated it by legislation. . 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Will the gentleman name 
one State which has violated it by legislation ? 

Mr. MORTON. Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 


|| Massachusetts, and many other northern States. 


by ev 
a in the South. The | 


demand was to be made upon the State, and it | 


was a demand to be made in favor of the party 
claiming the property; and if national legislation 
was not sufficient to effect it, it was the duty of 
northern men to codperate in rendering obedience 
to the provisions of thé Constitution. The terms 
of the section which relate to fugitives from jus- 
tice are the same: to be “ delivered up.” It is 
conceded on all sides that there has been acqui- 


It would be easier to name the exceptions than to 
name the States. [ trust the gentleman will not 


interrupt me with such inquiries as that; when the 


history of the times stamps truth upon every word 
I co, said, and northern men, who are not sunk 


in the depths of fanaticism, acknowledge it. 


1 was going to ask, if this was edas a 
fundamental article of the Constitution—without 
which, as northern men and sorthern judges have 


declared, our fathers never would have framed 
that instruament—if in this day and this hour 


esty in givin 
|| tion contol, 


feclings? No; never, never. 
construction upon 


| not believe [ am. 
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men intended, and the fathers of southern men 
expected, that this provision would be honestiy 
carried out. But of late a spirit has arisen in thi, 
nation that has swept away this guaranty, this 
security for southern property; for whatever 
tlemen from the northern may think 
this question, however they may recur to the prin. 
ciples avowed in the Declaration of Independence, 
and appeal to the law of God—neither of which 
they read as they were intended to be read—the 
South look upon their slaves not only as pe 
but as property. Your fathers acknow 
they were property; our fathers maintained ;) 
were property. Their descendants know them 
to be property, guarantied by the Constitution. 
and all they ask of northern men is fidelity, hon, 
that security which the Constity. 
I ask again, with what count. 
nance can a northern man rise on this floor and 
say that this agitation is the agitation of the 
South; that this aggression is the aggression of 
the South, when northern men admit that this 
was a fundamental clause—that it was the corner. 
stone of the Constitution? That corner-stone ryth. 
less hands have snatched from under the building 
and cast into the sea of fanaticiem. No; there is not 
an honest northern man—whose mind is not com. 
pletely shrouded—who can doubt for a moment that 
southern rights, guarantied to us by the Constity. 
tion, have been disregarded and trampled in the dust; 
and it is not in the mouth of a northern man to gay 
that the South complains unjustly. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now submit a very few re. 
marks upon another question, that seems to disturb 
the consciences of northern men to such an extent, 
that rather than not carry out their purposes they 
would convulse the country and dissolve the Union, 
I refer to the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, And here permit me to say that thisis 
a question which touches the heart and probably 
the interest of almost every member of my constit- 
uency. And did they but believe that there was 
the determination—which before God | could not 
doubt from the signs before me upon the conven- 
ing ot this Congress—on the part of the northern 
members to abolish slavery in this District, s 
far as the legislative action of Congress is con- 
cerned, there would be just the same determined, 
unanimous resistance, at all hazards and to the 
last extremity, as if the assault had been directly 
upon the institution in the slave States. __ 

Sir, how does this question stand? The Dis- 
trict of Columbia was originally ceded by the 
States of Virginia and Maryland, lying in the midst 
of them—between them—as a seat of national 
legislation, not as a seat of national agitation. 
They were then slave-holding States; they con- 
tinue tobe slave-holding States; and it is regarded 
by my constituents, and all the South, that this 
essay towards the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 


.trict of Columbia, is not only a step, but a di- 


rect aggression upon southern institutions in the 
States. They look upon it as not only unconsti- 
tutional, but asa breach of faith on the part of 
the National Legislature; not only as a breach of 
faith, but insulting to the South. Would Mary- 
land and Virginia have ever ceded the District to 
the General Government, had the slightest int- 
mation been given that it intefided to abolish sla- 
very? Is the abolition of slavery necessary to the 
full onjorment of the grant? Are modern men 
genre Washington and Madison? ay 
as the exclusive power of legislation, but has Con- 
ress an absolute, omnipotent power? Will the 
uth ever consent that slavery shall be abolished 
in the District, whilst it exists in Maryland and 
Virginia ?—that it shall be perverted from its object 

and end—a seat of national council—and conver 
into a fort and arsenal, from which enemies and 
madmen may with impuhity hurl the missiles 0 
sedition in her midst?—that it shall be made the 
seeuled, by auch as rake proft from nae 

i as make rom fana 

; i. I placing a harsh 


the intentions of itionists, 
in regard to this subject? Ido not intend it—I do 


I will read, Mr. Chairman, a_resolation which 
was passed by this i Deeember, 1838— 


there is less need, as asecurity to the South, for that 
provision than there was when the ituti 
was adopted? Atthattime the fathersof 


eleven years. since. It was one of a se 
i ich, it was hoped by coll 


of the North in ie poornee ; 
as by eonsiderate men of the 


escence on the 
reapecting fagitiven from justien; whilst in respect 
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: ‘ om bet | in their of uniting the people of the free States, the ; j 

settle this question. That resolution is in these i] wilt an Pose Senet Wn deaeriens caportertet Tek || Of I should rather conn created by — every 
a: || must insure vietory. All history aud experience prove | office and function it emanates directly or in- 
Resolved, That petitions for the abolition of slavery in || the hazard and wncertainty of war, And we are admonished || directly from that instrument. If the power ex- 
the Distriet of Columbia and the Territories of the United | by Hoty Writ, that the race is Got te the swift, nor the battle | ists, it must be by express grant, or fair implica- 

guates, and against the removal of slaves from one State 0 || to the strong. But if they were to conquer, whom would | tion from an ex rant, Where is the ex 
Buliner, is & part of a plan of operations set on foot to affect || they conquer? A foreign fe? One who had insulted our |, > Efis oxtete aval ici aoe 
wMostitution of slavery in the several States, and thus || flag, invaded oar shores, and laid our country waste? No, || &r@nt? If it exists at all, it is under the 3d section 
vodirectlY to destroy that institution within their limits. || sir; no, sir. dt would be a conquest without lanrels, with. || Of the 4th article of the Constitution, which de- 
Joarual of Be OY rene Fe are Congress, 3d Ses- || out giory ; a self, a suicidal conquest; a conquest of brothers || clares, ‘* Congress shall have power to dispose of 
siou—page yous 18, nage G.) | over brothers, achieved by one over another portion of the | «and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
We , who nobly pledging their | ; £ 
it was pted by a northern man—from the | descendants of common ancestors y Kouche |‘ Specting the territory or other property belong- 
tw H hi Th Laat || lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, had fought Specting . ye. property belong 
State of New flampshire. © resolution WS | and bled, side by side, in many a hard battle on land and | ‘ ing to the United States.”” By a fair constracnon 
discussed and adopted—yeas 136, nays 65—more | ocean, severed our country from the British Crown, and | of this clause, the power granted “to make ail 
than two to one. It was declared by a solemn vote | established our national independence. needful rules and regulations,” is for the territory 

| 
| 














tf the House that the effort to abolish slavery in ||. “ The inhabitants of the stave States are sometimes ac- as p ty; for it is * respecting the tevvritory 


a . a -, ? « || ensed by their northern brethren with displaying too mach f : 

this District was an indirect means to abolish u in } rasheees and sensibility to the operations and proceedings || or other property belonging to the United States.” 

the States. Northern men voted with southern || Of abolitionists. But, before they can be rightly judged, || No political power is here granted—it is only the 

men; and voted the truth. How, then, can south- || there should be a reversal of conditions. Let me suppose || same power which is given over ‘* other property” 
belonging to the United States. Few of theadvocates 


: : cone : || that the people of the slave States were to form societies 
ern man be ermreenen of - sence Sn ae || subsidize presses, make large pecuniary contributions, sead 1 ‘ . 
now? and how can 1 alleg at the South || forth numerous missionaries throughout all their borders, || of the Wilmot proviso at this day, rest the power 
on this seetion. Diven from this ground, they 
intrench themselves under the treaty-making pewer 


ig too sensitive upon this question when eleven | and enter into machinations to burn the beautiful capitols, 
ears ago more than two to one of the House of || destroy the productive mauufactories, and sink in the ocean 
and the war power. | doubt not, bat under either of 
these powers, territory may be acquired—by treaty 


: : | the gallant ships of the northern States. Would these in- 
presentatives declared that to be the true inten- || cendiary proceedings he regarded as neighborly and friendly, 
or by conquest. When thus acquired, there is a re- 
sulting or a necessary power of government, But 


tion, and which the South now feels to be the fact? || and consistent with the fraternal sentiments which should 
This question may probably be more forcibly || ever be cherixhed by one portion of the Union towards an- 
brought to the hearts </ northern men by supposing || a ae eee no ees oecasion * oer 
that, instead of Virginia and Maryland ceding | sonnei’ “ioe Gensaiemnel case fall oot oF ae how? Not out of the Constitution—not independent 
the District of Columbia to the General Govern- actual one in a most essential circumstance. In no contin- | of the Constitution—not against the Constitution— 
ment, the * Old Bay State’’ had ceded ten miles || zency could these eapitols, manufactories and ships rise in |) but under the Constitution. The Constitution ex- 
equare, including the beautiful city of Boston. | aa Race Se ee th ew || tends over the territory. The territory is acquired 
That there for forty years the Representatives of | Life and Speeches of Haney Clay, Vol. 2, page 273. = by the Government; the Government emanates 
this nation had deliberated in patriotic councils for || We see here that Mr. Clay ineulcated the idea | from the Constitution, and where the Government 
the happiness, peace, and prosperity of our great || that it isin vain to say that there is no danger to | lawfully exists, there the Constitution must be in 
and growing country. Suppose that after this, || hig Union from the abolition movement—that ! force. But does the Constitution extend there for 
bigots in the South had discovered that the absence || union upon one side would beget union on the || the benefit of one State, or half the States, or all the 
of slavery was the greatest curse, and its existence l] other side. And as a commentary upon that, | States? If for half the States, to the exclusion of 
would be the greatest blessing to the North, and that || which is the true sentiment, let me tell you, || the rest, then the Wilmot proviso may be consti- 
this blessing should be established in that district. || as I tell the nation, the grand secret of the peril tutionally passed. But if it extends for the benefit 
Suppose this was urged with the philanthropic view || in which we are placed. We have been told by of all the States, as equals in dignity, the Wilmot 
of forcing upon the North the institution of sia- || northern men that the abolitionists were looked || proviso is unconstitutional, for it appropriates the 
very. Suppose the bigots in the South had inocu- || upon with scorn and contempt at the North, and we | territory to half the States, to the exclusion of the 
lated men, women, and children with the same | had the assurance of the North that they were || remainder. Itis no reply to this to say citizens 
feelings, and that the South had a numerical supe- too inconsiderable in numbers to peril our position. || of the South may sell thelr slaves, or go without 
riority at the ballot-box, and were resolved to || We believed it, and I have believed it in former | them, and, therefore, the territory is open to them. 
make the North more prosperous and happy atall | times: but although they were small in number— || No, sir, no! Northern men know nothing of the 
hazards, with what spirit would such an insult and || and still may be small—(would to God they may | strong attachment which exists between the 
outrage upon northern feeling be met by the de- | become less, until they vanish from the earth)—yet || master and his slaves.. Whilst they are property, 
scendants of the Pilgrim Fathers? They would | they have beeome sufficiently numerous to decide || still they are persons, and so regagded by their 
int to the Heights of Bunker for the answer. | the elections of the North, and both political parties || owners. In addition to this feeling, by educa- 
The voice of the entire North would then be, Whigs and Democrats, Gate courted the aid of the \ tion, by habit, we are accustomed to slave labor, 
resistance at “every hazard, and to the last ex- |! abolitionists, until northern opinion—so far as we | It is our property, which we know how to use 
can judge of northern opinon from elections, from | and direct; and to say we, thus situated, may go 


| 
' 


tremity.”” | 

But how far short of the actual case would this || State resolutions, and by the positions of northern || if we choose without our slaves, is to say we 
en one come? How much more malignant || Representatives upon this floor, who stand as one || shall not go at all. Would it fot be insolent in 
and gross is the insult? “The supposed case would, || man, (1 say as one man, though there may be, and || the South to say to the North, the territory im 
ifaccomplished, compel no man to purchase slaves; || ( believe there are, a few exceptions,) pledged to 1 open to you, go, but you shall not take your ma- 
it would not be to deprive the North of their fer- || s»pport measures which we consider fatal to the || chinery,:ploughs, looms, and anvils with you? 
ule fields, rich manufactories, and noble cities. | South. Tell me not of a man not being an aboli- | Is it expected southern men should have less sen- 
But in the caseof the District of Columbia, mil- || tionist who is for hastening upon the country the | sibility, less feeling, less pride, when an indignity 
ions upon millions of our property is sought to be || abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and || is offered to them? 
destroyed—our fields desolated—our homes in- || for the passage of the Wilmot proviso; he is as dan- Suppose partners in trade were to accumulate 
vaded—and everything periled, which makes life gerous an enemy to the South as the distinguished || property to a large amount out of the common 








desirable. Will not every.candid man say that | gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Gippixes] himself. _|| funds of the partnership, and by the joint labor 

this is asad grievance to the South? Who can say And this sectional union atthe North, which | of the partners; suppose the majority should deter- 

there is undue sensibility upon this subject ? was achieved by both political parties, courting the | mine to appropriate the whole acquisition to them- 
| 


Permit me to read an extract from the speech of votes of the abolitionists, led to a union on the 


one of the great men of the age, if not the man of || of the South; and that union of the North || rights of the minority, and shock the moral sense 
. age. I read from the speech of Henry Clay: — vatisfied the South that she had to rely on herself; || of every honest man? How do the cases differ ? 
posit OF diesotvi 5 thie he of epraking lightly se the | that the northern allies would desert her,anddesert || But agein, I hold that the General Government 
Leos et nave ct ee ' oo - ace || her forever, if she would tamely, ignominiously 1 cannot do indirectly what it cannot do directly. if 
sous (0 that direfuleveat. The country will testify, that if || submit to have everything swept from under her. || there is a gentleman on this floor who controverts 
Were be anything in the history of ny public career worthy || [t was a delusion on the part of northern men | this position I refer him to a resolution I have be- 
devon to Ws’ tesa som Same. Mae Paeriiy of my arden || upon this subject. '| fore me, which was passed by the House of Rep- 
Salve in our allegianceto it, if we didnot discriminate be. || But, Mr. Chairman, I said I had confidence in || resentataves of the 25th Congress by a vote of near 
‘ween the imaginary and real dangers by which it may be | the Union. I have, because there is too much of pat- 1 six to one: 
spray donee eam jones be segnrded ae ain. | riotism in northern hearts, there is too much intelli- || “Resolved, That Congress has no right to do that indirectly 
in their present aim of eniting the fuhabinents of the free || gence in northern minds for them ever to consum- a t a do eieediee” 170, nays 30.—Journat 

mate those measures, that would result in destrac- | toate ae eee 

tion to the Union, in wreeking the bright hopes, of } Well, Oe} of. 8 bsenetanien is promt 
with alt : ; || the world. ‘They now believe that the South is in || te Conzress, of a asking admission into t 
implasahte’ cateieriads Der rprned tr ecttiaed earnest and means “to resist this aggression at || Union, if it is competent for us to decide upon the 
— wature. A virmal dissolution of the Union will hazard and to the last extremity;” and Las | character of that constitution further than upon 
The roan sees Sheagneel te existence remain. || much believe it as | believe thereisa God in heaven; | the qeopion whether it is republican in its provie- 
te ions 
how 


of sympa: of a soone ai" bonde wich and I say as a Whig, and | say it too as a | The question whether it admits or inter- 


been extinguished national man, I want to the Union. The || dicts slavery does not affect its republican char- 
, }| Union can be preserved alone by rendering jus- || acter. It is unnecessary for me to refer to what 
auickiy flowed be ‘The coliisiqn of opinion will be | tice to the . was the condition of the States at the formation 
0 deseribe swenes which en kenchy Lar St sttronat I will now, Mr. Chairman, submit my views on 


selves, would not this violate the fundamental 














States as one man against the inhabitants of the slave 
Sates. Union on the one side will beget union on the 
this process of ree consolidation will be uite 








t 
i 
E 








' of the Constitution. An overwhelming mejority 
the Wilmot proviso, Whence the power to pass ! were slave States, and noshing was further from 
it? The General Government is a Government of | their intention than to say that slavery was in- 
limitéd powers. [t has none which do not flow | consistent with a republican government. ‘The 
from the Constitution as its fountain. The Gen- | Constitution to every State a alae 
eral Government springs out of the Constitution— '' lican form of government. If a State, see 
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nature, Who su that emancipation in the 
South can be safely effected by leaving them in the 
country. No, this cannot be done. The poorest | 
white man in the South would resist it, and seal 


istance with the last drop of blood which | jury by a stranger’s hand is felt and resented—but 
per ahege heart. There is a distinction in the eT hoe fal t | 


8 
Coal the South; they are not equals; they are || 
masters and slaves; superiors and inferiors. They 
have been so for generations, and will continue so. 
The prejudices of color can never be overcome 
upon southern soil. Coop them up in their 
present limits, and you may force a war between | 
the races; but it will be a war of extermination to | 
the blacks, with scenes of horror which history | 
has painted in other countries. But fanaticism, 
under the garb of philanthropy, would press it to || 
these consequences, and the mass of the North, | 
whilst condemning, still lend a helping hand. Is || 
this the spirit of brethren? Is this no grievance | 
to the South? Does she unjustly complain of 
legislation intended to effect and necessarily bringing 
about such results. 

On the question of constitutional justice, I de- 
mand with what propriety can it be asked by north- 
ern men that the common property of the Union, | 
paid for out of the common treasury and won by | 
the common valor, should be monopolized by the | 
North? that the South should have no part nor || 
lot in the matter? that a slave State to be formed } 
out of that Territory should not be admitted into | 
the Union? Are you treating us as equals? I || 
ask, gentlemen, are you treating us as freemen— | 








as the descendants of noble sires? Our fathers || 
were the equals of your fathers; their sons are | 
your equals. We claim no superiority, but with | 
the blessing of God, with strong hearts and firm | 
nerves, let whatever will come, the South cannot | 
and will not permit the brand of inferiority to be | 
marked upon her forehead. 
We ask, then, nothing but justice. Are you | 
willing to award us justice? If you are, there will | 
be peace and union, and prosperity and happiness. | 
Bet if this Government, which was intended 
as a shield—and a shield to the weak—should 1 
trample under foot the rights of the South and the | 
provisions of the Constitution; if the North ap- | 
peal to the ballot-box, (for the ballot-box -has be- | 
come sectional on this question,) and ask us to 
submit, we will appeal to a violated charter; we 
will stand on the very foundation on which our 
fathers stood; we will stand on the principles of 
76, and the same spirit that animated them will 
animate their descendants. And now, gentlemen, 
say, wre render us justice. Weask but our 











rights. Think not you can pres us to the wall, 
and meet no resistance—no! ‘*Greek will meet 
Greek.” You are as brave as we are. But your 
arm will be unnerved in such an unholy crusade. 
We will battle upon our own soil—for our wives, 
our children, our hearth-stones—a coward will be 
a hero— 

“He is trebly armed, whose cause is just.” 


Press that issue upon us, and we will appeal to 
the god of battles with more faith and stronger | 
confidence than our fathers did, when they | 
pledged life, fortune and sacred honor.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, what were the great objects 
for which the Constitution was formed? “The 
preamble declares it: to form a more perfect wnion, 
lo establish justice, to insure domestic tranquillity, to 
provide for the common defence, to secure the blessings 
of to 2 ourselves and - mo 

the agitation o e sila question 

establish justi ? To this there is a seguhies re- 

tae in-the heart of every honest man. Does it 
. : 





ie ide- 
apprehensions w now distract is 


ae the nation, and shaking our Union to 
. foundations—let [ 


them answer. Does 





domestic tranquillity? Let the embittered |) °xcluding 
w , dissensions, the fearful 
ak n 
ing these blessings to 
peace—be still.” 





Compromise Resolutions—Mr. Clay. 


weakest member of the North should be felt by 1 
évery southern heart—and a wound inflicted upon | 
the feeblest southern State should meet with a gen- | 
erous response in every northern bosom. An in- | 





inful the wound and bitter the feelings | 
when inflicted by a brother’s. 


us weave them anew and bind them around the 
Union with the patriotic fervor of our noble ances- | 
tors, Let uscome together with brotherly love, 
and sacrifice upon the altar of the Union, every un- 
happy sectional feeling; let the pure incense of | 
patriotism ascend from our hearts, which did from 
those of Washington, of Hancock, of Madison, 
of Adams. Letus think of the glorious destiny 
before us, with a “ perfect Union;”’ let us think 
of the millions who are to succeed us, and the 
curses which will rest upon us, should we be faith- 
less to the sacred trust we hold for posterity— | 
think of the oppressed nationsof the earth who | 
are looking with 

dom. Oh, extinguish not that light! Crush not 
those hopes! Let that “mustard seed”? which 
our fathers planted, grow until its roots shall pene- 
trate earth’s centre, and its branches spread until 
all nations shall rest in peace and liberty under its 
shade. Brethren of the North, let your patriotism 
rise with the crisis—the times require it—not a 
moment can be lost; think not of ** political tomb- 


| 


|| stones”—think of our country—take the respon- 
sibility of saving the Union. [tis in your hands. || 


Tell your constituents so. The upheaving of the | 
national bosom will sustain you. | 
hearts and firm nerves. You have both. Do it! 
Posterity will rise up and call you blessed. “* The 


| Union one and indivisible, now and forever’”’—but 


the Union with the. Constitution. 


COMPROMISE RESOLUTIONS. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
ln THe Senate or THe Unirep States, 


February 5 and 6, 1850, 


between the Free and the Slave States, growing | 
out of the subject of Slavery. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the fol- || 


lowing Resolutions, submitted by Mr. Cray on the 29th | 
ultimo: 

It being desirable, for the peace, concord, and harmony 
of the Union of these States, to settle and adjust amicably | 
all existing questions of controversy between them, arising 
out of the institution of slavery, upon a fair, equitable, and | 
just basis: Therefore, 


ought upon her application to be admitted as one of the 
States of this Union, without the imposition by C 
any restriction in r t to the exclusion or introduction of | 
slavery within those ndaries. 

24. Resolved, That as slavery does not exist by law, and | 
is not likely to be introduced into any of the territory ac- 
quired by the United States from the Republic of Mexico, i 
is inexpedient for Congress to provide by law either for its 
introduction into or exclusion from eny part of the said 
territory; and that ate territorial governments 
ought to be established by Congress in all of the said territo- 

» not assigned as the boundaries of the p State 
California, without the adoption of any restriction or condi- 
tion on the subject of slavery. 

Resolved, That the western boundary of the State of 
ought to be fixed on the Rio del Norte, commencing 
one marine league from its mouth, and running up that river 
to the southern line of New Mexico; thence with that line 


oa Roctcn leiperts wr 
tite eredivore, not exceeding the | 


having no that after the 
said annexation bat having . eke prea | 
to the United States ; the condition also that the 
said State of Texas shall, by some solemn and authentic act | 
Legislature, or of a convention, relinquish to 
caoieat Giane Ae Aen NED Ie AAP em pent ef Bow | 
0. 
5th. That it is t to abolish slavery in 
the District of Labiechd, bind Galtnaliaaiereccmsets ee 


t requires stout || 
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1 I beseech you to | vice or labor in any State. 
pause—by the memories of the past and the hopes || State or Territory in the 


re—b ! 
of the futu reak not the last golden cord—let || hibit or obstruct the trade in slaves between the slavehald- 


; 
: 
| 
; 
| 
} 
| 
| 


i 
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. Senate. 





6th. But Resolved, That it is expedient to prohibit withia 
the District the slave-trade, in slaves brought inio it from 
States or places beyond the limits of the District, either to be 
sold therein as merchandise, or to be transported to other 
markets without the District of Columbia. 

7th. Resoived, That more effectual provision to be 
made by law, according tothe requirement of the i 
tion, for the restitution and delivery of persons bound to ser- 

who may escape into any other 
Cnion. ; 

And 8th, Resolved, That Congress has no power to pro 
ing States; but that the admission or exclusion of slaves 
brought from one into another of them, depends exclusively 
upon their own particular laws. 


Mr. CLAY addressed the Senate as follows ; 
Mr. Presipent, never, on any former occasion, 
have I risen under feelings of such deep solicitude. 


|| | have witnessed many periods of great anxiety, 


| of peril, and of danger even to the country; but I 


| 
| 
j 
| 
} 


| 80 oppressed, so > so anxious. 


have never before arisen to address any assembly 
And, sir, 
I hope it will not be out of place to do here what 
again and again I have done in my private cham- 


| ber—to implore of Him who holds the destinies 


hope to our beacon light of free- || 


of nations and individuals in his hands to bestow 


| upon our country his blessings—to bestow upon 


| 
| 


our people all his blessings—to calm the violence 
and rage of party—to still passion—to allow rea- 
son once more to resume its empire. And may I 
not ask of Him, to bestow upon his humble ser- 


} vant, now before Him, the blessings ef his smiles, 


of strength, and of ability, to perform the work 
which lies before him. 

Sir, | have said that I have witnessed other 
anxious periods in the history of our country; and 
if I were to mention—to trace to their original 
source—the cause of all our preseat dangers and 


| difficulties, | should ascribe them to the violence 


and intemperance of party spirit. We have had 
testimony of this in the progress of this session, 
and Senators, however they may differ in other 


| matters, concur in acknowledging the existence 


|| and intem 


| selves. 
In support of his Resolutions proposing an amica- | 
ble arrangement of all questions in controversy || 


| of that cause in originating the unhappy differences 


which prevail throughout the country upon this 
subject of the institution of slavery. Parties, in 
their endeavors to obtain the one the ascendency 
over the other, catch at every passing and floating 
plank, in order to add strength and power to them- 
We have been told by two honorable 
Senators, [Mr. Hare and Mr. Precpes,) that the 
parties at the North have each in its turn, wooed 
and endeavored to obtain the assistance of a 
small party called Abolitionists, in order that the 
scale in its favor might preponderate over its ad- 
versaries. Let us look wherever we may, we see 
too many indications of the existence of the spirit 
rance of party. I might go to other 
legislative bodies besides our own. I might draw 
from those Legislatures all the melancholy truth 


|upon which I am dwelling; but, sir, 1 need not 
Ist. Resolved, That California, with suitable boundaries, | pass out of this Capitol itself—I say it with all 


| 


; 


| 
| 
| 


1} 
| 


| this chamber are closed, and that a 


|| deference and-respect to that portion of Congress 
of '| assembled in the other wing of the Capitol, 


|| what have we seen there during this very session } 


But 


One whole week—I think it was an entire week— 
exhausted in the vain endeavor to elect a Door- 
keeper of the House! ' 

{Much confusion prevailed in the lobbies and 
the avenues leading to the Senate chamber.|} 


Mr. CASS. itl the honorable Senator pause 


| a few moments, until order is restored here? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at- 
Arms will see that the avenues to the galleries and 
cient num- 


| ber withdraw from them to give room for those 
| who are in, and to restore order. 


Mr. FOOTE. Let all the disorderly be taken 


| out. 


Mr. BADGER. There are persons in the ante- 


| rooms that, because they cannot hear themselves, 


|| will not let others hear. 


| 


| 
| 





I would suggest the pro- 
priety of extending the order to their case also. 

Mr. CASS. Is the Sergeant-at-Arms in the 
ch 


amber. ’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He is discharging 
his duty in restoring order. 

Mr. BADGER. Let the ante-rooms be entirely 


| elosed. 
| Order having at length been restored, 
Mr. CLAY resu . Mr. President, what was 
the question in this st to elect a Doorkeeper ? 





It was not as regarded the man or the qualifica- 
tions of the man, best adapted to the situation. It 
was, whether the Doorkeeper entertained opinions 
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admission, presents a constitation not republican, 
Congress could not admit her into the Union. 
But when it comes to decide whether the constitu- 
tion és republican in its character, the question, 


whether it allows or interdicts slavery does not | 


arise; and no one could justly contend that Con- 
gress would have the right to refuse admission 
only because the constitution permitted slavery. 


But if you say that territory which is to be carved | 
into States of this Union should receive no slaves | 
in it, you provide in effect’ that none but non. | 
slaveholders should go there; and when the popv- | 
lation becomes sufficiently large to form a consti- | 


tution and apply for admission as a State, the 
constitution formed by non-slaveholders, whom 


alone you have allowed to go, will, as a matter of | 
course, interdict slavery. You will thus accom- | 


plish indirectly what cannot be done directly. 

But it is contended that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has settled the question of the 
constitutional power, and the opinion of John 


Marshall is invoked. No person has a higher ven- | 
eration for the character and sound judgment cf | 


that illustrious man than I have. He stands fore- 
most in the ranks of the judges of our country, 


and second to no one in the age in which he lived. | 
But | have seen no decision of his which author- | 
uestion did not arise || 
He decided that Congress has the | 


izes the assumption. The 
in any case. 
power of legislation for the Territories—this I 


concede—but not the absolute, unlimited power—a 


power controlled by, and not overriding the Con- | 


stitution. 


But I will give you the opinion of “ the Father | 
of the Constitution’’—the pure and able expounder | 
adison. | 
In reply to a letter from Mr. Monroe, during the |, 


of the work of his own hands—James 


Missouri controversy, he says: 
* ‘The questions to be decided seem to be— 


‘©1, Whether a territorial restriction be an assumption of | 


Ulegitimate power ; or, ° : 
“2. A misuse of legitimate power ; and if the latter oniy, 
whether the injury threatened to the nation from an acqui- 


escence in the misuse, or from a frustration of it, be the | 


greater, 
* On the first poin 


the true scope ofghe Constitution. 
“(in the alternative presented hy the second point, there 


can be no room, with the cool and candid, for blame in || 


those aequiescing in a conciliatory course, the demand for 
which was deemed urgent, and the course itself deemed 
not irreeoneilable with the Goustitution. 

“This is the hasty view I have taken of the subject. I 


am aware that I may be suspected of being influenced by | 


= rye ofa a far ak the tol en powers ; 

have certain it nfluence thut could justl 
flow fromu ounsietlens, that an uncontrolled of the 
Slaves now within the United Stafes, was not only best for the 
nation, but most favorable for the slaves also, both as to their 
prospects of emancipation, and as to their condition in the 
mean time.”’ 

But the advocates of the constitutional power, 
rely upon precedent, and confidently point to the 
ordinance of 1787. What strength does this give 
them, rightly understood. That ordinance was 
not passed under our Constitution, but before its 
adoption. 


age, the Constitution waa in the womb of futurity? 
Se far, then, asthe precedents of Ohio, Indians, 
Iilinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin (the five States 
earved ont of the Northwestern Territory) are 


invoked, upon examination, they rest upon the | 


' ** baseless fabric of a vision.” 
' As to the reason of the passage of the ordinance 
af 1787, ander the old Confederation, listen again 
to Mr, Madison: 

“TF have 


: feterat 
and totcl'y, the importation from abroad, 
iv ieen enerdad and tit « regulation ha 
set ure't> inthe | a . among 
adizon tw Mr. 


Mark, ponder well, and the testi f 
James Madison. Thecdiaeetar ‘87 iameneees, 
because the old ion had not the power to 
aboligh the African slave trade. It was intended as 


there is certainly room for difference 
of opinion ; though, for myself, I must own that I have al- || 
ways leaned to the belief that the*restriction was not within | 


How, then, can it be regarded as an in- | 
terpretation of the Constitution, when at its pass- | 


| an indirect blow at that trade, by ‘‘narrowing the 
| space open for the reception of slaves.”” 
| ** Had a federal ity’’ then existed, such as 
|| is given under the present Constitution, Mr. Madi- 
son gives it as his opinion, that the ordinance of 
87, “would not have been adopted, or perhaps 
thought of.’’ Who so competent to give an opin- 
ion as that good and great man, who was an actor 
in the scenes of that day? What then becomes 
of the boasted precedent of the ordinance of ’87? 
The Missouri compromise is next relied on as 
furnishing a precedent. The circumstances under 
which it passed, weakens, if it does not destroy its 
force. The country was convulsed and the Union 
in danger. Statesmen might, and no doubt did re- 
gard it as a great State necessityu—if a violation of 
| the Constitution, the wound was inflicted to save 
| the Union and the Constitution. - If a violation of 
the Constitution, it was by northern men—it was 
forced on the South by the North. Yet the South, 
loving the Union, for peace and harmony, have 
always been willing to abide by, and extend that 
compromise. ‘Not so with the North. 
But in further reply to the argument of prece- 
dent, | quote from a great statesman of the age : 
“When gentlemen attempt to carry this measure upon 
the ground of acquiescence or precedent, do they forget that 
we are notin Westminster Hall? In courts of justice the 
utility of uniform decision exacts of the judge a conformity 
| to the adjudication of his predecessor. In the interpretation 
and administration of the law, this practice is wise and 
proper; and without it, everything depending upon the ca- 
price of the judge, we slhiould have no security for our dearest 
rights. It is far otherwise when applied to the source of legis- 
lation. Here no rule exists bul the ConsTiruTion; and to 
legislate upon the ground merely that our predecessors 
thought themselves authorized, under similar cireumstan- 
| cea, to legislate, is to sanctify error and to perpetuate usurp- 
ation.’’ 
* 


| 
i} 
| 
| 


” ue * + * * 


7 
“ This doctrine of cio applied to the Legislature, 
appears to me to be fraught with the most mischievous con- 
|| sequenees, The great advantage of our system of govern- 
|| ment over all others is, that we have a wriiten constitution, 
| defining its limits, and prescribing its authorities; and that 
however, for atime, faction may convulse the nation, and 
passion and party prejudice sway its functionaries, the 
|, season of reflection will recur, when calmly retracing their 
deeds, all aberrations from fundamental principle will be 
corrected. But once substitute practice for principle, the 
exposition of the Constitution for the text of the Constitation, 
|| and in vain shall we look for the instrument in the instru- 
|| ment itself! it will be as diffused and intangible as the 
| pretended constitution of England, and must be sought 
| for in the statute book, in the fugitive journals of Con- 
tee and in reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
hat would be our condition if we were to take the inter- 
| pretations given to that sacred book which is, or ought to be 
| the criterion of our faith, for the book itself? We should 
| find the holy Bible buried beneath the interpretations, gloss- 


|| es and comments of councils, synods, and learned divines, 


| which have produced swarms of intolerant and (urious sects, 
| partaking less of the mildness and meekness of their origin 
| than of a vindictive spirit of hostility towards each other. 


|| They ought to afford usa solemn warning to make that Con- 


| stitution, which we have sworn to support, our invariable 


|| guide.”—Mr,. Clay’s Speech in Senate of the United States, 


T1811. 


Mr. Chairman, have I not established that the 
|| Wilmot proviso is unconstitutional? Congress 
_ has no power to pass it. 

The South made great concessions, in voting 
with such unanimity, for the ** Clayton compro- 
| mise bill.”’ She thus manifested her deep devo- 
| tion to the Union. Most southern men (and | 
| with them) thought that the shield of the Consti- 
| tution would protect slave property carried to the 
|| Territories. But southern men, of eminent abili- 
ties, high legal attainments, and elevated position, 
differed, and were unwilling to make the surren- 
der, as they thought, of southern rights. The 

uestion was to be decided by the Supreme Court. 

he owner of slaves would necessarily have in- 
volved himself in expensive and harassing litiga- 
tion. This consideration would, certainly, have 

revented many from being taken there. The 
South did not think the Territories would be a 

roper theatre for slave labor. She did not mean, 
_ however, to ie the principle, that the 
| might hereafter be urged against her. ‘The North 
concurred in the opinion that nature had marked 
| itasthe proper theatre for free labor, yet in the 

a nce of power, she demanded the 

that in these Territories, and in all whichwmi 
hereafter acquired,” slavery should be inter- 
| dicted. Waiving my opinion as to the sefety of 

slave property carried to these Territories, | readily 
es that ~ —— ae seems to be against 
the legalit very there, without legislation; 
and from this) in conjunction with the expressed 











opinion of one, if not more, of the judges of the g, 
preme Court, f would now have no confidence ;, 
that tribunal deciding in favor of the South. 4. 
I not correct, then, that the South made great kon 
cessions for the peace and harmony of this Unio, 
in voting for the * Clayton compromise bil] >” 
If | have sustained the es that the Wilno; 
viso is unconstitutional, } think I can make 
clear that Congress has the » and itisits¢ 
to legislate for the protection of slave propery 
a aon : 7 
he Territories are the common rty 0 
States of this Union. The States save ‘hs — 
to require such legislation as may be necessary 1, 
protect the Pier of its citizens who may choose 
/ to emigrate. If, under the Mexican law, the ep. 
tons, the woollens, the machinery, and ail the 
| manufactories of Massachusetts were interdicted 
in California, or there was a serious doubt of their 
| safety under those laws, would not the people of 
|| Massachusetts insist, to a man, that Congress 
should pass such laws as might be necessary tg 
give its citizens security for their property when 
_ landed in the Territory? What would be the tide 
| of indignation running through the ‘Old Ba 
State,”’ and all others similarly situated, jf th. 
| South resisted it, and resisted it, too, on section} 
grounds?—that Massachusetts ought not to map. 
ufacture—that by a her of a market the 
| goods should rot on her hands, and all her splen. 
did establishments be broken up? As, by the 
Mexican law, slavery is interdicted in California, 
and serious doubts exist whether the Constitution 
of the United States will protect slave property 
which may be carried to that Territory, has not 
the South the right to require of Congress such 





,||degislation as may be necessary to secure her rights 


to such property of her citizens who may choose 
to take it to such territory? Wherein do the cases 
| differ? The fable will answer: “ Tis your bul! 
which has gored my ox.” Congress has the right 
| to legislate. But it cannot discriminate in favor of 
one State, or one class of States, to the prejudice 
of the rest. Congress should legislate so as to 
earry into effect this resolution which I have 
drawn up, as expressing my opinions upon the 
subject: 
Resolved, That the Territories, the common property of 
the States of this Union, should be open to all its citizens; 
_ that all who emigrate, from each and every State, are equally 
entitled to-legislative protection, for property, which is re- 
eoguized as such, under_the laws of the State from which 
they may emigrate. 

Why will you seek to monopolize all the Terri- 
tories we have and all the Territories we a 
future acquire? Is it humanity to the slave? Will 
it improve his condition? Heed what Mr. Maii- 
son says in the extract | have read. The exten- 
sion of slavery within our borders, wherever that 
labor is profitable, conduces to the comfort of both 
master and slave. It tends to ameliorate his con- 
dition, and make the institution more manageable 
to any State, which may choose to pass a prot 
pective emancipation law. Where slave labor is 
profitable it wi where not, it will stop. It 
will regulate itself, with amelioration to the slave, 
justice to the master, and safety to the Union. — 

Is it for the sake of political power? This's 
avowed by many and felt by all. Does the North 
complain of the re ion of three-fifths of 
our slaves? It is a part of the Constitution, and 
a fundamental article. Will confining slavery 0 
its present limits diminish that representation’ 
The African slave-trade is cut off; the Wilmot 
proviso would alone upon the slaves in the 

po {000 were taken from Virginia 

transferred to California, they woutd cease (0 
in Virginia, bat would be in Cali- 
the mere transfer from 
increase the power of the 
of Re ves? Notat 
ia diferent, and there tt 
‘North would be increased. 
in the 
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———e 


never will be introduced into any 


oats ait : 
cases et the territories 90 acquired from Mex- 


portion of 


ieo- ow, I have heard it said that this declaration 
of what I call these two truths is equivalent to the 
enacument of the Wilmot proviso. 


roviso were ad ' é 
established in these countries acquired from Mex- 
ico, it would be a positive enactment, a prohibition, 
an interdiction as to the introduction of slavery 
within them. But with regard to those truths, | 





I have heard || ‘at slavery should be exclu 


this asserted, butis thatthe case? If the Wilmot || 
in territorial governments || bei 





| were a party p bras om ohentutn em ibi 
possibility ; that no Presi- | 

dent of the : 

treaty to the Senate ; and that if it were in their power to | 





ited States would dare to present any such | or three observations only upon the general power 


| which I think appertains to this Government upon 


| offer me the whole territory descrived in our projet, in- | the subject of slavery within those territories. 


| creased tenfold in value, and, in addition to that, covered a i 


foot thick ail over with pure pid upon the single condition 
ed there frou, f coald net en- 
tertain the offer for a moment, nor think even of commu- 


hicating it to Washington. The matter ended in their 
ng fully satisfied that this topic was one wot to be wuched, | 
and it was dropped, with good feeling on both sides.” 
Thus you find that, in the very act of negotia- | 
tion by which the treaty was concluded, which | 
the diplo- | 





} 
| ceded to us the country in question, 


had hoped, and still indulge the hope, that those | matic representatives of the Mexican Repub- | 


who represent the free States will be inclined not 
to insist that we shall give—and indeed it would 
be extremely difficult to give to these declarations 
_the form of a positive enactment. I had hoped 


that they would be satisfied with the simple ex- 


ression of the opinion of Congress, leaving it 
upon the basis of that opinion, without asking for 
what seems to be almost impracticable, if not im- 
sible—for any subsequent enactments to be 
introduced into the bill by which territorial gov- 
ernments shall be established. I can only say 
that that second resolution, even without the dec- 
jaration of these two truths, would be more 
acceptable to me than with them. But I could 
not forget that 1 was proposing a scheme of ar- 
rangement and compromise, and | could not, 
therefore, depart from the duty, which the prepara- 
tion of the scheme seemed to me to impose, while 
we ask upon the one side a surrender of their 
favorite measure, of offering upon the other side 
some compensation for that surrender or sacrifice. 
Mr. President, the first ot these truths is, that 
by law slavery does not exist within the territo- 
ries ceded to us by the Republic of Mexico. It 
isa misfortune in the various weighty and import- 
ant topics which are connected with the sabj 
that lam now addressing you upon, that any one of 
the five or six embraced in these resolution would 
of itself furnish a theme for a lengthened speech, 
and | am therefore reduced to the necessity, | 
think, at least in this stage of the discussion of 
limiting myself rather to the expression of opin- 
ions, than to going atany great length into the dis- 
cussion of all these various topics. Now with 
respect to the opinion here asserted, that slavery 
does not exist in the territories ceded to the United 
States by Mexico, | can only refer to the fact of 
the of a law by the supreme Government 
of Mexico abolishing it, I think in the year 1824, 
and the subsequent of a law by the legis- 
lative body of Mexico—l forget in what year—by 
which they propose—what, it is true, they never 
yet carried into fuil effect—a compensation to the 
owners of slaves for the property of which they 
were deprived by the act of abolition, I| can 
only refer to the acquiescence of Mexico in the 
abolition of slavery, from the time of this extinc- 
tion down to the ume of the treaty by which we 
acquired those countries. All Mexico, so far as | 
know, acquiesced in the non-existence of slavery. 
Gentlemen, | am aware, talk about the irregularity 
of the acts by which slavery was abolished; but 
does it become us, a foreign power, to look into 
the modes by which an act was accomplished by 
& foreign power, when she herself is satisfied 
with what is done, and when she, too, is exclu- 
sively the judge whether the object, then local, 
municipal in Mexico, has or has not been abol- 
isbed in conformity with her fundamental law? 
Mexico, upon this subject, showed to the last mo- 
¢ anxiety. In the documents which were 
laid before the country upon the subject of the 
negotiation of the treaty by Mr. Trist, you will find 
this passage contained in one of his dispatches: 
exclusion of slavery from maneogede Sue “toad ioe 
Mexico. In the course of their remarks on the sub- 
{ was told unat if it were proposed w the people of the 


i 


i 


ete 
nile 
i 
i 


i 
| 
F 
i 


, 


| lic urged the abhorrence with which Mexico would | 

| view the introduction of slavery into any portion | 
of the territory which she was about to cede to the | 

United States. But a prohibition of its introduc- | 
tion was not inserted, in consequence of the firm | 

| ground taken by Mr. Trist, and his declaration 

| that it was an utter impossibility even to mention 

| the subje:t. I take it then, for granted,—availing 

| myself of the benefit of the discussions which took | 

prone upon this topic at a former session, which | 

| 1 think have left the whole country wader the | 

impression of the non-existence of slavery in the | 

ceded territories—I take it for granted that what | 


| 


[ have said will satisfy the Senate of tuat first truth | 





—that slavery does not exist there by law, unless | 
slavery was carried there the moment the treaty | 
was ratified by the two parties to the treaty, un- 
der the operation of the Constitution of the United 
ates. 
Now, really, I must say, that the idea that eo | 


Constitution of the United States spread itself over 
the acquired country, and carried along with it the 
institution of slavery, is so irreconcilabie with any 


that 1 hardly know how to meet it. hy, sir, | 
these United States consist of thirty States, In 
fifteen of them, there was slavery; in fifteen, 
slavery did not exist. Elow can it be argued 
that the fifteen slave States, by the operation of 
the Constitution of the United States, carried into 
the ceded country,their institution of slavery, any 


more than it can be argued, upon the other side, | 


that by the operation of the same Constitution, the 


fifteen free States carried into the ceded territories || 


the principle of freedom, which they, from porcy, 
have chosen to adopt within their limits? t me 
sup acase. Let me imagine that Mexico had 
never abolished slavery there at all. Let me sup- 


instanti, upon the consummation of the treaty the |) 


comprehension or “ reason which ‘pee '| should present to the nations of the earth the spee- 
o 


| But, before I approach that subject, allow me to 
| Say that, in my humble judgment, the institution 
of slavery presents two questions totally distinet, 
| and resting upon entirely different grounds—sia very 
| within the States, and slavery without the States. 
. » the General Government, has no pow- 
_ er, under the Constitution of the United States, to 
touch slavery within the States, except in the 
| three specified particulars in that instrument; to 
adjust the subject of representation, to impose 

taxes on slaves whena system of direct taxation is 
| made, and to perform the duty of surrendering, or 
| causing to be delivered up, fugitive slaves when they 

escape from the service which they owe in the slave 
| States, and take refuge in the free States. And I 


} 


1 


| am ready to say that if Congress were to attwok 
| within the States the institution of slavery, with 


} 


| the purpose of the overthrow or the extinction 


| of slavery, then, Mr. President, ** my voice would 
| be for war.’’ Then would be made a case which 
| would justify in the sight of God, and in the pres- 
| ence of the nations of the earth, resistance on 
| the part of the slave States to such an unconstita+ 
tional usurped attempt as would be made under the 
| supposition I have stated. Then we should be 
| acting in defence of our rights, of our domicils; 

of our property, of our safety, of our lives. Then 

I think would be furnished a case in which the 
| slave States would be justified, by all the considera 
| tions which pertain to the happiness or security 
of man, to employ every instrument which God 
or nature has placed in our hands, to resist such 
an attempt upon the partof this Government. Then 
| if, unfortunately, civil war should break out, we 


| tacle of one portion of this Union endeavoring te 
| subvert an institution of another portion, in viola+ 
tion of the Constitution and the most sacred obliga> 
tions. We should present a spectacle in which 
| we should have the sympathy and good wishes, 
and desire for our success, of all men who love jus- 
| tice and truth. 
Far different would, I fear, be our case, if, wn 
| happily, we should be led into war, into civil war 
| —if the two parts of this country should be placed 
| in a hostile position towards each other in order 
| to carry slavery-into new territories acquired 
| from Mexico. r. President, we have heard— 
; all of us have read—of the efforts of France to 








that it was existing there, by virtue of law, 
from the shores of the Pacific to those of the Gulf 
of Mexico, at the moment of the cession of those 
countries to us by the treaty in question. With 
what patience would gentlemen, coming from the 
slaveholding States, listen to an argument which 
should be urged by the free States, that, notwith- 
standing the existence of slavery within those ter- 
fitories, the Constitution of the United Sthtes, the 
moment it operated upon and took effect within 
the ceded territories, abolished slavery and ren- 
dered them free? Well, is there not just as much 
ground to contend, where a moiety of the States 
are free and the other moiety are slaveholding 
States, that the principle of freedom which pre- 
vails in the one class shall operate as the principle 
of slavery which prevails in the other class of 
States shall operate? Can you, amidst this con- 
flict of interests, of principles, and of legislation, 
which prevails in the two parts of the Union—can | 
~~ come to any other conclusion than that which 
understand to be the conclusion of the public 
law of the world, of reason, and of justice, that 
we status of law, as it existed at the none of 
e conquest or acquisition, remains unchanged 
until it is altered by the sovereign authority of the 
conquering or acquiring power? That is a great 


principle, asd you can scarcely turn over a page of 
ner ¢ law here you wi Bot and it recogmized. 
The laws of ico, aa existed at the mo- 
ment of the ‘of the territories to this 


coun remained Sek oe 
y new so wer Ww is 
e and these ealisianeiee eles inconen. 
spenen of ts treaty of cession to the United 

. [think then, Mr. President—without tres- | 
passing further, or ex ing the little stock of | 
ones WROD Diets pinyrang I shall find 
ample occasion in the progress e argument— 
that | may leave that part of the subject with two 





ropagate—wirat, on the continent of Europe? 

| Not slavery, sir, not slavery, but the rights of man; 
and we know the fate of her efforts of propagand- 
ism of that kind. But if, unhappily, we should 
| be involved in war, in civil war, between the two 
| parts of this Confederacy, in which the effort upon 
| the one side should be to restrain the introduction 
of slavery into the new territories, and upon the 
| other side to force its introduction there, what a 
spectacle should we present to the astonishment of 
| mankind, in an effort, not to propagate rights, but 
—I must say it, though | trust it will be under- 
stood to be said with no design to excite feeling— 
|awar to propagate wrongs in the territories thus 
| acquired from Mexico. It would be a war in which 
| we should have no sympathies, no good wislies; 
| in which all mankind would be against us; in which 
| our own history itself would be ageinst us; for, 
| from the commencement of the Revolution down to 
| the present time, we have constantly reproached 
| our British ancestors for the introduction of slavery 
| into this country. And allow me to say that, in 
my opinion, it is one of the best defences which 
ean be made to preserve the institution of slavery 
in thia country, that it was forced upon us against 

| the wishes of our ancestors—of our own American 
_ colonial ancestors—and by the cupidity of our Brit- 


| ish commercial ancestors. 





The power, then, Mr. President, in my opin- 
ion—and I extend it to the introduction as well 
| as to the prohibition of slavery in thé new territo- 
| ries—does exist in Congress; and | thirds there is 
| this important distinction between slavery 
| of the tates and slavery inside of the States; 
| that all outside of the States is debatable, and all 
| inside of the States is not debatable. The Gov- 
ernment has no right to attack the institution with- 
in the States; but whether she has, and to what 
extent she has or has not, the right to attack sia- 


very outside of the States, is a debatable ques- 
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upon certain great national measures coincident | 
with those of this or that side of the House! | 
That was the sole question that prevented the | 
election of that officer for about the period of a | 


week. i mnke no reproaches, sir—none, to either 


} 


portion of the House. I state the fact; ad I state | 


that fact to draw from it the conclusion, and to ex- 
press the hope that there will be an endeavor to 
check this violence of 

What vicissitudes 
this short mortal existence of ours. 
ago, I took my leave finally, and—as I supposed— 
forever of this body. At that time | did not con- 
ceive of the possibility of being again returned to 
it; and if my private wishes and particular inclina- 


tions, and the desire during the short remnant of | 


my days to remain in repose and quiet, could have 


prevailed, you would never have seen me, sir, oc- || 


cupytng the seat which | now do upon this floor. | 
The Legislature of the State to which | belong, | 
unsolicited by me, chose to designate me to rep- 


| 
i 


| 
1] 
| 
1} 


j 
| 
| 


a scheme; and allow me to say to honorable Sena- 
tors, that if they find in that plan anything which 
is defective—if they find in it anything which is 
worthy of acceptance, but is susceptible of improve- 
ment by amendment, it seems to me that the true 
and patriotic course for them to pursue is, not to 
denounce it, but to improve it, not to reject, with- 
out examination, any project of accommodation, 


pery. || having for its object the restoration of harmony in 
0 we not pass through in | 
Eight years | 


this country, but to look at it, and see if it be sus- 
ceptible of alteration or improvement, so as to 
accomplish the object which | indulge the hope is 
common to all and every one of us, to restore 
peace, and quiet,and harmony, and happiness to 
this country. f 

When I came to consider this subject, there 
were two or three general purposes which seemed 
to me most desirable, if possible, to accomplish. 


| The one was to settle all the controverted questions 


n obedience to a sense of stern duty, with no per- | 
sonal objects—no private views now or hereafier | 


to gratify, 
apprehensions which are engendered by the spirit 


I know, sir, the jealousies, fears, and || le 
|| Lion, to the vessel. 


of party to which I have referred; and if there be | 


any in my hearing now—if there be in or out of | 


this Capitol—any one who is running the race for 
honor, and for elevation—for higher honor, for 


| 


higher elevation, than that which he may enjoy— | 


I bog him to believe that I at least will never jostle | 
him in the pursuit of these honors or that eleva. | 
tion, 
wishes prevail, my name shall never be used in 
competition with his. I beg leave to assure him, 
that when my services are terminated in this body 
—-and | hope that before the expiration of my pres- 
ent term they may be—my mission, so far as re- 


I beg him to be persuaded that, if my | 


arising out of the subject of slavery; and it seemed 


|| to me to be doing very little if we settled one ques- 
resent them in this Senate; and I have come here | 


tion and left other disturbing questions unadjusted. 
It seemed to me to be doing but little if we stopped 
one leak only in the ship of State, and left other 
leaks capable of producing danger, if not destruc- 
I therefore turned my atten- 
tion to,every subject connected with the institution 
of slavery, and out of which controverted ques- 
tions have sprung, to see if it were possible or 


|| practicable to accommodate and adjust the whole 


of them. 

Another principal object which attracted my at- 
tention was, to endeavor to frame such a scheme 
of accommodation as that neither of the two 


|, Classes of States into which our country is un- 


| happily divided should make a sacrifice of any 


| great principle. 
resolutions which I have had the honor of pre- 
|, Senting to the Senate accomplishes that object. 


spects the public affairs of this world and upon || 
earth, is closed, and closed, if my wishes prevail, | 


forever. 


|| vailing between these two classes of States. 


But, it is impossible for us to be blind to the facts || 


which are daily transpiring before us. It is impos- 
sible for us not to perceive that 


in all our deliberations. 


arty spirit and | 
future elevation mix more or less in all our affairs, | 
Ata moment when the | 


I believe, sir, that the series of 


Another purpose, sir, which [ had in view was 
this : | was aware of the difference of opinion pre- 
I 


was aware that while a portion of the Union was 


| pushing matters, as it seemed to me, to a danger- 


White House itself is in danger of conflagration, |) 


instead of all hands uniting to extinguish the 
flames, we are contenditg about who shall be its 
next occupant. 
occurred, which threatens inundation and destruc- 
tion to all around it, we are contesting and dis- 
puting about the profits of the estate which is 
threatened with total submersion, 
Mr. President, it is passion, passion—party, 
party—and intemperance; that is all 1 dread in 
the adjustment of the great questions which un- 
happily at this time divide our distracted country. 
At this moment, we have in the legislative bodies 
of this Coane and in the States, twenty-odd fur- 
naces in full blast in generating heat, and passion, 
and intemperance, and diffusing them throughout 
the whole extent.of this broad iand. Two months 
ago, all was calm in comparison with the present 
mornent. All now is uprear, confusion, menace 
to the existence of the Union and to the happiness 
and safety of this people. I implore Senators—I 
entreat them, by all that they expect hereafter, and 
by all that is dear to them here below, to repress 
the ardor of these passions, to look at their coun- 


rot as it shall be attempted to be uttered by me, 
for fam not so presumptuous as to indulge the 
hope that anything I can say shall deserve the 
attention I have desired, but to listen to their 
own reason, their own judgment, their own good 
sense, in determining what is best to be done for 
our country in the acwal posture in which we 
find it. To this object have my efforts been 
directed during this whole session. | have cut 
royself off from all the usual enjoyments of social 
lite, 1 have confined myself almost exclusively, 
with very few exceptions, to my own chamber, 
end from the beginning of th i i 
time, my thoughts have been anxiously difected to 
the object of finding some plan, of proposing some 
mode of a odation, which should once more 
restore the blessings of concord, harmony, and 
peace to this ipower. hai not vain enough 
successful 


oe I have in the ac- 


of this object. But I have presented 


| 
| 
try at this erisis—to listen to the voice of reason, | 
| 


ous extremity, another portion of the Union was 

ushing them to an opposite, and perhaps to a no 
ia dangerous extremity. It appeared to me, 
then, thatif any arrangement, any satisfactory 


|| adjustment could be made of the controverted 
|, questions between the two classes of States, that 


When a dreadful crevasse «has 


| 
} 





ii 


@ session up to this | : 
| by this Government? No, sir; the interdiction is 


adjustment, that arrangement, could only be suc- 


cessful and effectual by exacting from both parties 
some concession—not of principle, not of prin- 
ciple at all, but of feeling, of opinion, in relation 
to the matters in controversy between them. 1 be- 
lieve that the resolutions which I have prepared ful- 
fill that object. 1 believe that you will find upon 
that. careful, rational, and attentive examination of 
them which | think they deserve, that by them, 
neither party makes any concession of principle 
at all, though the concessions of forbearance are 
ample. \ 

In the next place, in respect to the slavehold- 
ing States, there are resolutions making conces- 
sions to them by the class of opposite States, with- 
out any compensation whatever being rendered 
by them to the non-slaveholding States. 

I think every one of these characteristics which 
I have assigned to the measures which I propose 
is pues nities of clear, satisfactory demonstration, 
by an attentive perusal and critical examination of 
the resolutions themselves. Let us take up the 
first, sir, 

The first resolution, Mr. President, as you are 
aware, relates to California; and it declares that 


| California, with suitable limits, ought to be admit- 


ted as a member of this Union, without the impo- 
sition of any restriction, either to interdict or to 
introduce slavery within her limits. Now, is there 
any concession in this resolution by either party 
othe other? I know that gentlemen who come 
rom the slaveholding States say that the North 

all that meetiomny be ey view ions it rae ' 
it it any action of Congress very 
Gt ited in California, it is done by 


imposed by California herself. And has it not 
been the doctrine of all parties, that when a State 
is about to be admitted into the Union, that State 





able occasion of the introduction of Misso 
the Union was, whether it was competent 
not competent for to i ANY restric. 
tion which should exist after she became a men. 
ber of the Union? We, who were in favor of the 
admission of Missouri, contended ty by the 
Constitution, no such restriction could be impo. 
sed. We contended that, whenever she was Once 
admitted into the Union, she had all the rights 
privileges of any preéxisting State of the Union. 
and that of these rights and privileges, one was i¢ 
decide for herself whether slavery should or shou\ 
not exist within her limits—that she had as mich 
right to decide upon the introduction of slavery, or 
upon its abolition, as New York had a rigiit io 
decide upon the introduction or abolition of slavery; 
and that she stood among her peers equal, and jn. 
vested with all the privileges that any one of the 
original thirteen States, and those subsequently 
gdmitted, had a right to enjoy. 

And so | thought thatthose who have been 
contending with so much earnestness and wiih 
so much perseverance for the Wilmot proviso 
ought to reflect that, even if they could carry 
their object and adopt the Wilmot proviso, 
it would cease the moment any State to whose 
territory -it was applicable came to be admit. 
ted as a member of the Unien. No one contends 
now—no one believes—that with regard to the 
northwestern States, to which the ordinance of 
1787 was applied—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Muichigan—no one now believes that any one of 
those Siates, if they thought proper to do it, has 
not justas much a right to introduce slavery within 
her borders as Virginia has a right to maintain the 
existence of slavery within hers. 

Then, if in this struggle of power and empire 
between the two classes of States a decision of 
California has taken place adverse to the wishes of 
the southern States, it is a decision not made by 
the General Government; it is a decision respeci- 
ing which they cannot complain to the General 
Government. It is a decision made by California 
herself, and which California had incontesubly a 
rightto make under the Constitution of the. Unied 
States. There is, then, in that first resolution, ac- 
cording to the observation which | made some ume 
ago,a case where neither party concedes; where 
the question of slavery, ei of its introduction 
or interdiction, is silent as respects the action of 
this Government; and if it has been decided, it 
has been decided by a different body—by a difier- 
ent power—by California herself, who had a right 
to make that decision. ‘ 

Mr. President, the next resolution of the series 
which 1 have offered, 1 beg gentlemen candidly 
now to look at. 1 was aware, perfectly aware, of 
the perseverance with which the Wilmot proviso 
wes insisted upon. I knew that every one of the 
free States of this Union—l believe without excep- 
tion—had, by its legislative bodies, d resolu- 
tions instructing its Senators and requesting | 
Representatives to get that restriction incorporated 
into any territorial bill that might be offered under 
the auspices of Congress. 1 knew how much— 
although I regretted how much—the free States 
had—if I may say so—put their bearts upon the 
adoption of this measurt. In this second resolution 
I call upon them to waive persisting in it. | ask 
them, for the sake of peace, and in a spirit of mu- 
tual forbearance to other members of the Union, 0 
longer insist upan it—to see, 
as they must see, if their eyes are open, the dan- 
gers which lie under it, if they persevere in insist 
lng upon it. i 

Weil, when | called upon them in that resolu- 
tion to do this, was 1 not bound to offer, for the 
surrender of that favorite measure of theirs, some 

i i t by any means, 

L spirit of mutual 

e one side, ought 

side? What 

a? At isa declaration of 

ie style, with great 
entertain the © 


Uri into 
Or wag 


give it up, and to no 
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tion—one upon which men may honorably and 


nishes, 1 trust, no just oceasion for breaking up 
this glorious Union of ours. 

I am not going to take up that part of the subject 
which relates to the — of Congress to legislate 
on slavery—I shall have occasion to make some 
observations upon that subject in the course of my 


rernarks—whether in this District of Columbia or 


in the Territories; but I must say, in a few 
words, that I think there are two sources of power, 
either of which is sufficient, in my judgment, to 
authorize the exercise of the power either to in- 
troduce or keep out slavery, outside of the States 
and within the Terriories. Mr. President, I shall 
not take up time, of which so much has been con- 
sumed already, to show that the clause which gives 


to Congress the power to make needful rules and. 


reguiations respecti 


the territory and other pro 
erty of the United ee 


n 
Siates conveys the power to 


legislate for the Territories. 1 cannot concur with || 


my worthy friend—and | use the term in_ its 
best and most emphatic sense—-my friend from 


jonger than he has known, any other Senator in 
this hali—t say 1 cannot concur with that honor- 
able Senator, though I entertain the most profound 
respect for the opinion which he has advanced ad- 
verse to my own; but I must say, that when a 
point is settled by all the elementary authorities, 


Compromise Resolutions —Mr. 


ay. 


(Mr. Conwy] will correct me if [am wrong. It 
fairly differ; and however it may be decided, fur- || 


was a small settlement, made by some two or three 


| hundred persons from New England. Cincinnati 


| 
| 


|| or Cincinnati—to govern and dispose of the terri- 


| 
| 


was the néxt, and was settled by a handful of per- 
sons from New Jersey, perhaps, or some other of 
the States. Had those few settlers the right, from 
the moment they arrived there—a mere handful of 
men, who may have planted themselves at Marietta 


tories, or to govern themselves as a sovereign 
community? or waa it not in the mean time right 
and proper, and within the contemplation of the 
Constitution, that Congress, who owned the soil, 
acting under the authority therein contained, should 
regulate the settlement of the soil, and govern the 
settlers in those infant colonies until they should 
reach a sufficient degree of consideration, in respect 


of numbers and capacity for self-government, to 


1} 


] 


be constituted into more regular municipal organi- | 


zations, and be allowed to govern themselves ? 


I will not further dwell upon this part of the sub- | 
|| ject; but I have said there is another source of power || 


. | equally satisfactory in my mind—equally conclu- 
Michigan, [Mr. Cass]—for | believe we have || 


known each other longer than | have known, and |, ritories. This is the treaty-making power—the ac- 


sive as that which relates specifically to the Ter- 


|| quiring power. Now, I put it to gentlemen, is there 
| not at this moment a power somewhere existing 


either to admit or exclude slavery from the terri- 
tories acquired from Mexico? It is not an an- 
nihilated power. That is impossible. [t isa sub- 
stantive, actual, existing power. And where 


and by the uniform interpretation and action of || does it exist? It existed—no one, I presume, de- 
every department of our Government,—legislative, || nies—in Mexico, prior to the cession of those 


executive, and judicial—and when that point has || territories. 


Mexico could have abolished slavery 


been settled during a period of fifty years, and || or have introduced slavery either in California or 


never was seriously disturbed until recently, 1 || New Mexico. 


Now, that power must have been 


think that if we are to regard anything as fixed || ceded. Who will deny that? Mexico has parted 


and settled under the administration of this Con- 
stitution of ours, it is the question which has been 
thus invariably and uniformly settled. Or, are we 
to come to the conclusion that nothing—nothing 
upon earth is settled under this Constitution, but 
the principle that everything is unsettled ? 

r. President, we are io recollect that it is 
very possible—that it is, indeed, quite likely— 
that when that Constitution was formed, the ap- 
~ of it to such Territories as Louisiana, 


lorida, California, and New Mexico was never | 


within the contemplation of the framers of that 
instrument, 
Constitution was formed, the whole country north- 
west of the Ohio was unpeopled; and it must be 
recollected, also, that the exercise of the power 
to make governments for Territories in their infant 


state is, in the nature of the power, temporary, | 


and such as must terminate whenever they have 


acquired a population competent to self-govern- | 


ment. Sixty thousand is the number specified in 
the ordinance of 1787. 
when this Constitution was adopted, that territory 
was unpeopled; and how was it 

ress, to whom it had been ceded, for the common 

enefit of the ceding States and the other States of 
the Union, had no power whatever to declare 
what description of settlers should occupy the 
public lands? Suppose that Congress had taken 
up the notion that slavery would enhance the value 
of the land, and, with a view to replenish the pab- 
lic treasury and augment the revenue from that 


source, that the introduction of slavery there would 


be more advantageous than its exclusion, would | found within the Constitution of the United States; | 


It will be recollected that, when that || 


Now, sir, recollect that || 


i} 
i} 
| 


1 


with the territory, and with it the sovereignty 


|| over the territory; and to whom did she transfer 


\| 
| 


1] 


| 


it? She transferred the territory and the sover- 





eignty over the territory to the Government of the | 


United States. The 
States then acquired all the territory and all the 
sovereignty over that territory which Mexico held 
in California and New Mexico prior to the cession 
of these territories. Sir, dispute that who can. The 
power exists, or it does not exist. No one will 
contend for its annihilation. 


The Government of 


|| the United States, therefore, possess all the powers 


| which Mexico possessed over those territories; | 
|! and the Government of the United States can do | 
| with reference to them—within, I admit, certain 
|| limits of the Constitution—whatever Mexico could 
have done. ‘There are prohibitions upon the power | 
| of Congress within the Constitution, which prohi- | 
bitions, | admit, must apply to Congress whenever || 


ssible that Con- | 


it legislages, whether for the old States or the new 
Territories; but within the scope of those prohi- 


|| bitions—and none of them restrain the exercise of 


] 
i} 
i} 
i} 
i} 


} 


the power of Congress upon the subject of slavery— 


|| the powers of Congress are coextensive and coequal 
| with the powers of Mexico prior to the cession. 
Sir, with regard to this treaty-making power, all | 


who heve had any occasion to examine into its 


és | 
overnment of the United || ! : —s 
| iso, the nature of its soil, its barrenness, its un- 
| productive character, everything that we know, 


It existed in Mexico. | 
| No one, I think, can deny that Mexico alienates | 
her sovereignty over the territory to the Govern- || 
|| ment of the United States. 
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I come now to the question of the extent of th 
power. I think it is a power edequate either to 
introduce or to exclude slavery: 1 admit the a». 
gument in both its forms of application. { admi, 
that, if the power exists of excluding, the powe 
must also exist of introducing or tolerating slay , 
within the territories. Sat Pave been drawn of 
so far from the second resolution, which | hay, 
now under consideration, that I have almost lost 
it out of view. In order, therefore, that we my 
come back understandingly to the subject, | w; 
again read it: 

That as slave 


: does not exist by law, and jg 
not likely to be introduced into any of the territory ag. 
quired by the United States from the Republic of Mexico 
it is inexpedient for Congress to provide by law either jo, 
its introduction into or exclusion from any part of the saiq 
territory ; and that appropriate territorial governments Ought 
to be established by Congress in all of the said territory not 
assigned as the boundaries of the proposed State ef Califor. 
| nia, without the adoption of any restriction or COndition 
| On the subject of slavery. 


The other truth, as I res 


tfully and with great 
deference submit, is this: 


propose to admit and 


| announce thatslavery is not likely to be introduced 


| into any of those territories. ell, is not that the 

fact ? Is there a member of this body who doubis 
| it? What has occurred within the last three months? 
| In California, more than in any other portion of 
the ceded territories, was it most probable, ifslavery 
| was adapted to the industrial habits of the people, 

that slavery would be introduced; yet, within the 
_ last three months, slavery has been excluded by the 

vote—the unanimous vote—of the Convention, 
against its introduction—a vote, as I observed ona 
former occasion, not confined to men from the non- 
slaveholding States. There were men from the 
slaveholding States as well, who concurred in that 
declaration; and that declaration has been re- 
sponded to by the people of California of all classes 
and from all parts of the United States, and from 
foreign countries. Well, if we come down to those 
mountainous ridges which abound in New Mex- 


everything that we hear of it must necessarily 
lead to the conclusion which [ have mentioned, 
that slavery is not likely to be introduced there. 
If it be true, then, that by law slavery does not 
now exist in the territories—if it is not likely to be 
introduced into the territories—if you, Senators, 
here, or a majority of you, believe these truths, 
as I am persuaded a large majority of you do— 
where is the difficulty in your announcing it to the 
| whole world? Why hesitate or falter in the dec- 
_laration of these indisputable truths? On the other 
hand, with regard to the Senators from the free 
States, allow me to make a reference to California 
in one or two other observations. When this 
feeling within the limits of your States was gotten 
up—when the Wilmot proviso was disseminated 
through them—did you not fear, whatever may 
have been the state of the facts—did you not at 
that time apprehend. the introduction of slavery 
there? You did not know much in relation to the 
country or its inhabitants. They were far distant 
from you, and you were truly apprehensive that 
slavery might be introduced there, and you ‘elt 


} 





character, and into the possible extent to which it || that the Wilmot proviso was a necessary measure 


may be carried, know that it is unlimited in its na- || of prevention. 


ture, except in so far as any limitations may be 


they not have had the right, under that clause || but upon this subject there is no limitation which 
which authorizes Congress to make the necessary || prescribes the extent to which the power shall be 


** rales and regulations respecting the territory and 
other property belonging to the U 

would they have no right, discretion, or author- 
ity—whatever you may choose to call it—to say 
that anybody who chose to bring 
settle upon ¢ 


the property; it would give importance to the 
country; it would build up towns and en and 
in fine we may suppose that Congress might think 
that @ greater amount of revenue might be de- 
rived from the waste lands by the introduction of 
slavery, than could be secured by its exclusion; 
and will it be contended, if they so thought, that 
they would have no right to make su 
Why, sir, remember how those settlements were 
made. ‘They began with few ns. Ma- 
rietta was, | think, the first ‘settied in the 
Northwest Territory. My friend now before me 


nited States’’— | 


| 
i} 


; 


| 


| 


exercised. 

I know, that it is argued that there is no grant 
of power in express terms, in the Constitution 
over the subject of slavery. But there is no grant 


his slaves and || in the Constitution, specifically, over a vast va- 
land and improve it should do so? | riety of subjectgupon which the powers of Con- 
It might be said that it would enhance the value of 


ress are unquestionable. The major includes 
the minor. ‘The general grant of power compre- 
hends all the particulars of which that power 
consists. The power of acquisition by weaty 
draws with it the power to govern all the terri- 
tory acquired. If there be a power to acquire, 
there must be a power to govern; and I think, 
therefore, without at present dwelling further 


a rule? | upon this part of the subject, that from the two 


sources of authority in Congress to which I have 
referred may be traced the power of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to act upon the territo- 
ries in general. 


It was in this state of want of 1n- 
formation that the whole North blazed up in behalf 
of this Wilmot proviso. It was in the apprehen- 
sion that slavery might be introduced there that 
ou left your constituents when you came here; 
for at the time you left your respective residences, 
you did not Know the fact, which has reached 
us since the commencement of the session of Uon- 
ress—you did not know the fact that a constitution 
fad been unanimously adopted by the people of 
California, excluding slavery. , 
Well, now, let me suppose that two years ago | 
had been known in the free States that such ® 
Constitution would be adopted; let me suppose 
thon. nd hoses believed: Shas ine other par 
the di slavery exist , 2 
could not Le tanroitmend : us a positive en- 
actment; suppose that, in ion to this whole 
su solicitude in relation slavery—the 
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Compecniite- Reaphations— Air. Clay. 





of the slave States—let me suppose ail this had | Why, sir, at this moment—and I think [ shall 


yeen known at the North at the time the agita- | have the concurrence of the two Senators from that 
ion was being excited upon the subject of this || State when I mention the fact—there is a feeling 


ot proviso, do you believe that it would 
aes reached the height to which it has 
since risen? Do any of you believe it? And if, 
prior to your departure from your respective 
homes, you had had the opportunity of convers- 
ing with your constituents upon this t, con- 
rolling, and important fact of the adeption of 
4 constitution excluding slavery in California, 
do you believe, Senators and Representatives 
coming from the free States, that if you had had the 
sid of this fact in a calm, serious, fireside con- 
yersation, your constituents would not have told 
ou to come here and settle all these questions 
without danger to the Union? What do you 
want?—what do you want?—you who reside in 
the free States. Do you want that there shall 
be no slavery introduced into the territories ac- 
quired by the war with Mexico? Have you not your 
desire in California? “And in all human. proba- 
bility you will have it in New Mexico also. What 
more do you want?) You have got what is worth 
more than a thotsand Wilmot provisos. You | 
have nature on your side—facts upon your side— | 
and this truth staring you in the face, that there is | 
no slavery in those territories. If you are not in- 
furiated, if you can elevate yourselves from the 
mud and mire of mere party contentions, to the 
urer regions of patriotism, what will you not do? 
kat the fact as itexists. You will see that 
this fact was unknown to the great majority of the 
ople; you will see that they acted upon one state 
of facts, while we have another and far different 
state of facts before us; and we will act as patriots | 
—as responsible men, and as lovers of liberty, and | 
lovers, above all, of this Union. We will act 
upon this altered state of facts which were un- 
known to our constituents, and appeal to their jus- 
tice and magnanimity to concur with us in this 
action for peace, concord, and harmony. 


|| approximating to abhorrence, on the part of the 
— of New Mexico of any union with Texas. 
r. RUSK. Only on the part of office-holders, 
office-seekers, and those they could influence. 
Mr. CLAY. Well, that may be, and I am 
|| afraid that New Mexico is not the only place 
|| where office-hoiders and office-seekers compose 
the majority of the population of the country. 
[Laughter.] They are a terribly large class, I 





assure you, sir. Now, if the questions are. 
not settled which relate to Texas, her boundaries, | 
&c., and which relate to the territory not claimed | 


SENATE. 





series I have offered that did not contain some 
mutual concession, or evidence of mutual forbear- 
ance; that the concession was not altogether from 
the non-slaveholding States, or the slaveholding 
States. These aan tions propose a boundary to 


Texas. Whatisit? We know the diversity of 


opinion which exists in this country upon the 
subject of that boundary. We know that a very 
large portion of the people of the United States 
have supposed that the western limit of Texas was 
the Nueces—that it did not extend to the Rio 
Grande. We know that the question of what is 
the western limit and the northern limit of Texas, 
was an open question—has been ali along an open 
question—wasan open question when the boundary 


by ‘Texas and included in New Mexico, all these | was run in virtue of the act of 1838 marking the 

uestions being left open, will but tend to agita- | boundary between the United States and Texas. 
tion, confusion, disorder and anarchy there, and | At that time, the boundary authorized by that act 
agitation here. There will be, | have no doubt, | of 1838 was to begin at the mouth of the Sabine, 


of the Wilmot proviso, or some other restriction 


we do not provide against these difficulties, and 


upon the subject of slavery. And in my opinion, | 
we absolutely do nothing, or next to nothing, if 


parties at the North crying out for the imposition | run » to its head to the Red river, and thence weat- 
| ward 


» with that river, to the 100° of longiwude. 
Well, that did not go as far as Texas now claims, 


|| and why? Because it was an open question. 


War was waging between Texas and Mexico, 


the recurrence of these dangers. With respect to | and it was at that time impossible to say what 
the state of things in New Mexico, allow me to || might ultimately be established as the western and 
call the attention of the Senate to what | con- | northern limits of Texas. But when we come to 
sider as the highest authority | could offer as | the question of what was done at the time of her 


tion happened to be composed of office-seekers 
|| and office-holders, &c. I will call your attention 
to what they say of their situation, if my colleague 
will be so kind as to read for me. 

Mr. Unpverwoop read as follows : 


to the state of things there existing. | mean | annexation, the whole resolution which relates to 
the act of their Convention, unless that Conven- 


boundaries, from beginning to end, assumes an 


| open, unascertained, and unfixed boundary to 


Texas on the west. What is the first part of the 
resobution? It is ‘*that Congeess doth consent 
that the territory properly included within and 
rightfully belonging to Texas may be erected into 





I think, entertaining these views, that there is 
nothing extravagant in the hope which I indulged 
at the time these resolutions were prop~sed—noth- 
ing extravagant in the hope that the North might 
content itself even with striking out these two 
declarations, They are unnecessary for any pur- 
pose which the free States have in view. At all 
events, if they should insist upon Congress ex- 
pressing the opinions which are here asserted, 
they mighteven limit their wishes to the simple 
assertion of that, without insisting on their being 





incorporated in any territorial government which 
- be devised for the territories in question. 
pass from the second resolution to the third 
and fourth, which relate to the Texas question. 
But allow me to say, Mr. President, that I ap- 
proach the subject with a full knowledge of all its 
difficulties; and of all the questions connected with 
Cobpreae’ out of this institution of oe which 
ress is called upon to u at this tin, 
there are none ao didoul anid ethene as 
this which relates to Texas; because Texas has 
the question of boundary to settle. The question 
of slavery, or the feeling connected with the insti- 
tution of slavery, runs into the question of the 
boundary of Texas. The North are, perhaps, 
anxious to contract Texas within the narrowest 
possible limits, in order to exclude all beyond 
them, and to make it free territory. The South, 
on the contrary, are anxious to exiend their limits 
to the source of the Rio Grande, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an additional theatre for slavery; 
and it is this question of the limits of Texas, and 
the proper setglement of her boundaries, which 
embarrass all others. You will perceive that 
these difficulties of the boundary question meet us 
at every step we take, in which there is a third 
question also adding to the difficulty. By the reso- 
lation of annexation, all territory north of 36° 30° 
Was interdieted from eer: of New Mexi- 
¥ i of 36° 30’ embraces 
about one-third of the whole of New Mexico east 
anereee ern territory, 
id non-slavery, are mixed up together. 
All these difficulties are to be met. And Wow ss 0 
say, that cok thant considerations which induced 
date necessary to | 
questions,, was the state of erro that 
how exists in New Mexico, and a state of things 
‘o be apprehended both here and in the territories. 


‘¢ We, the people of New Mexico, in convention as- | anew State.’’ ‘ Properly included "—** rightfully 
sembled, having elected a delegate to represent this Terri- || belonging.” It specifies no boundaries—it could 


tory in the Congress of the United States, and to urge upon ; . 
the Supreme Governinent a redress of our grievances, and specify as boundary. It assumes the state of un 


the protection due to us as citizens of our common coun- | Cettainty which in point of fact we know existed. 

try, under the Constitution, instruct him as follows: Tnat | Now, sir, what does the resolution further provide? 

whereas, for ~e na three years = have cena ates ~ | Why, “first, said State to be formed, subject to the 
‘wimg eliects of a government unde an ou u . . 

n tas character, nsdlictent to provpet the rights of the people, || adjustment by this Government of all questians of 

or to discharge the bigh and absolute duty of every govern- | boundary that may arise with other Governments, 

ment, the enforcement and regular administration of its || These boundaries at the weet and north, it was 


own laws, in consequence of which, industry and enter- asserted, the Government of the United States re- 
prise are paralyzed, and discontent and confusion prevail || 


throughout the land. The want of proper protection || ‘ined to itself the power to settle with any foreign 
against the various barbarous tribes of Indians that sur- | power. 

round us on every side, has prevented the extension of | [t is impossible for me to go into the whole 
cutmly futile svery suempt to. explore or develop ihe great || {Ueeuo- | mean to express rather my opinion 
aaaades of the Tiree. Surrounded by the vahe’ Ca- | than to go into the whole extent of the argument. 
manehes, and Apaches on the north, east, and south, by | The western boundary of Texas being unsettled, 
the Navejos on the west, with Jicariias within our limits, | and Congress retaining to itself the power to setile 


inroads, out flocks aad herse are driven off by thousands, || it» L ask, suppose that power had been exercised, 
our feliow-citizens, men, women, and children, are mur. | 29d that no cession of territory to the United States 


dered or carried into captivity. Many of our citizens, of had ensued, and that the negotiations between the 
all ee = this pyr ontiaring a the hor- two countries had been limited to the settlement 
rors rbanan le, and it is ullerly Out of Our power . . ore . 
to obtain their release from a condition to which death |; Of the western and northern limits of Texas, could 
would be preferable. ‘The wealth of our Territory is being | it not have been done by the United States and 
diminished. We have neither the means nor any adopted || Mexico conjointly? Suppose that a treaty of limits 


plan by government for the education of the rising genera- || of Texas had been concluded between Mexico 
on. In fine, with a government temporary, de ul, an- | 


certain, and inefficient in character and in operation, sur- || and the United States, oun the Nueces as the 
rounded and despoiled by barbarous foes, ruin appears || boundary, would not Texas have been bound by 
inevitable before us, unless speedy and effectual prowction || it? Or suppose it had been the Rio Grande, Colo- 
be extended to us by the Congress of the United States.” || rado, or any other point, whatever limit had been 
Mr. CLAY. Now, sir, there is a vivjd and | fixed upon by the joint act of the two Powers, 
faithful exhibition of the sctua! condition of things | would it not have been obligatory upon Texas, 
there, and if we go beyond the Rio Grande, to that | by the express terms of the resolution by which 
rt not claimed by Texas, we, l apprehend, shall || it was annexed? ' 
find no better state of things. In fact, cannot for | Well now, if Mexico and the United States con- 
a moment reconcile it to my sense of duty to suffer jointly, by treaty, might have fixed upon the west- 
Congress to adjourn without an effort at least being | ern and northern limits of Texas, and if the Unitea 
made to extend the benefits and blessings of goy- | Siates have acquired all the territory on which the 
ernment to those who have recently been two Powers acting together must have established 
acquired by us. ith regard to that portion-of | the limits of Texas, have not the United States, in 
New Mexico which lies east of the Rio Grande, virtue of that cession to them, become solely and 
undoubtedly if it were conceded to Texas, there _ omeeney possessed of all the power which they 
would be two incongruous, if not hostile popula- | jointly had prior to the cession? It seems to me, 


- 


tions thrown together, enda ng public peace | that the conclusion and reasoning are perfectly 
and tranquillity. And all beyond, including New | irresistible. If Mexico and the United States 
Mexico, , and north of California, beyond | could have fixed upon any western limits for Tex- 
the Rio Grande, would be still open to all the con- | as, and did not do it, and if the United States have 
sequences of disorder, confusion, and anarcliy, acquired to themselves by the treaty any extent of 
without some stable government emanating || the territory upon which the western limit was to 
the authority of that nation of which they fotm | be fixed, and must be fixed, it seems to me that no 
now a part, and with which they are but littig | one can resist the logical conclusion that the United 
acquainted. I think, therefore, that all these qués- | States now has the power to do what the United 
tions, difficult and troublesome as may be, | States and Mexico conjointly could have done. 
ought to be met in a spirit of candor and calmness, | | admit that it is a delicate power—an extremely 

decided upon as a matter of duty. Now, sir, || delicate re I admit that it ought to be exer- 
the resolutions which I have immediately under — with a ‘i of justice, generosity, o- hib- 
consideration a decision of these questions. ity, tow is youngest member of the great 
I have said that is scarcely a resolution in the |) American family.”4 
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"Possibly if the United States fixes it in a way || to fix 
| thas power 


contrary wo the desire and rights of Texas, she || 
might bring it before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and have the question again decided. 
I say mcages 8 because | am not of that class of 
politicians who 

roper question for the Supreme rt of the | 
insted States. There are questions too large for | 
any tribunal of that kind to decide—great political, 
national, and territorial questions, which tran- 
scend their limits, and to which they are utterl 
incompetent. Whether this is one or not, | wi 
not decide; but b with maintain that the United | 
States are now invested solely and exclusively with | 
that power which was in both nations—to fix, | 
ascertain, and settle the westernand northern limits 
of Texas. 

Sir, the other day my honorable friend who reps 
resents so well the State of Texas, (Mr. Rusx,} 
said that we had no more right to touch the limits of 
Texas than we have to touch the limits of Kep- | 


| 
| 


tucky; that the State is one and indivisible, and | 
that the Federal Government has no right to sep- |, 
arate it. lLagree with him that, when the !imits || 
are certain and ascertained, they are undisputed | 


and indisputable. The General Government has | 


a State whose boundaries are fixed, known, ascer- | 
tained, and recognized—no power, at least, to in- | 
terfere with it voluntarily. An extreme case may | 
be put—one which If trust in God never will happen | 
to this Union—gf a conquered nation, and of a 
constitution adaptmg itself to the state of subjuga- 
tion and conquest to which it has been reduced; 
and the giving up of whole States, as well as parts 
of the State, in order to save what remains from the 
conquering arm of the successful invader. I say 
such a power may possibly exist for a case of ex- 
tremity such as this; and I admit that, short of 
such an extremity, voluntarily, the General Gov- 
ernment has no right to separate a State, or to 
take any portion of its territory from it, or to re- 
gard it otherwise than an integer—one and indivis- 
ible. 

But then I assume—what does not exist in the 
State of Texas—that this boundary was known, 
ascertained, and indisputable. On the contrary, 
it was open—it was unfixed, and remains unfixed | 
to this moment, with respect to her western limits 
and north of the head of the Nueces, Why, sir, 
we gave fifteen millions of dollars for these terri- 
tories that we bought—and God knows what a 
costly bargain to this country that was! We gave 
fifteen milhens of dollars for the territories ceded 
by Mexico to us, and can Texas justly, fairly, and 
honorably claim all she has asserted a right to, 
without paying any rtion of that fifteen millions 
of dollars’ ishe talks, indeed, about the United 
States being her agent-~her trustee. Why, sir, 
she was no more her agent or trustee than she was 
= agent or trustee of any other part of the United 

tea, 

Texas involved the United States in a war with 
Mexico; |! make no ches—none—none. Tex- 
as brought them intothe war; but when they got into 
it, it was not a war of ‘Texas and Mexico—it was 
a war of the whole thirty States with Mexico—a 
war in which the Government of the United 
States conducted the hostilities, and was as much 

agent of the twenty-nine other 
posing this Union as she was the trustee 
and agent of Texas. With respect te all circum- 
stances on which Texas relies io make out a title 
to New Mexico, such as the map annexed to the 
recent treaty with Mexico, and the opinions of in- 
dividuals, highly respectable and eminently ele- 
vated individuals, as was the lamented Mr. Polk, 
late President of the United States, | must say it 
was his individual opinion, that he had no right, 
1 ited States, or in any other 
character, otherwise than as negotl i 


with him—to fix a boundary. 

Seeieee treaty Seis Romine 
say that the ’ is i 
to end, upon the heal Wate, andahoasnbalon 

of the map to the treaty no more confirms the 


of anythi delinented sepeia. that..sap in relation 
S Seage hata dom Te ceed eae other 
en eno the map. 

r t, | have said i ht the 
power has been concentrated in the United States 


believe that every question isa | resolution. What is proposed? To confine her || down and apply it to this specific 


|| ence to the question of boundary line? They || priation of the fund, just as if there had 


| his remarks to-morrow ? 
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Compromise Resolutions—Mr. Clay. Senate. 


SSS 
an obligation or duty, no omeoqnae political m; 
ought to be exercised in a spirit of great Remeron pbuaneat political severance of he 
liberality and justice, and I put it to you, to say, || territory of that Power—can exonerate jt — 
upon this second resolution of mine, whether that | the obligations which were created while itw = 
liberality and justice have not been displayed in the || independent Power. In other » to enn 
case: 
to the Nueces? No, sir. To extend it from the ing an independent Power, and — 
Sabine to the mouth of the Rio Grande—and || take loans and to make pledges, having taken & - 
thence up the Rio Grande to the southern limits of || and having pledged the specific-imports aris) 
New Mexico, and thence, with that limit, to the || from the customs to the public itor, the publ 
boundary between the Unued States and Spain, as || creditor became vested with a right to that fund, 
| marked owt under the treaty of 1819. Why, sir, || of which he could not be divested b : 


: an 
| here is a vast country. | have made no estimate || act but his own consent—by no political i 


| about it, but believe it is equal in amount of acres '| which Texas might subsequently think proper to 
| —of square miles—to what Texas east of the | make. In the absorption or merging of Texas jn 
| Nueces and extending to the Sabine had before. | the United States, the creditor, being no party to 
| But who is there that can say, with truth and jus- |) the treaty by which that operation was performed 
| tice, that there is no reciprocity, no concession, in || did not-lose his rights, but retained his rights io 
these resolutions made to Texas, even with refer- || demand the fulfillment of the pledge and the appro- 
nev 
n any annexation of Texas to the United 
repeat, to whatshe indisputably possessed before— || States. , 
a country sufficiently large, with her consent here- That was the foundation upon which 1 arrived a 
after, to carve out of it some two or three additional || the conclusion embraced in that resolution, The 


States, when the condition and number of the popu- || United States, having appropriated to themselves 


| give her @ vast country, equal in amount nearly, t | 


| lation may render it expedient to make new States. || the duties arising from imports which have been 
no right or power to interfere with, the limits of | 


Well, sir, is not that concession, liberality, and || pledged to the creditor by Texas, as an honorabie 
| justice ? and just Power, ought now to pay the debt for 
But, sir, that is not all we propose to give. || which these duties were solemnly pledged bya 
| The second resolution proposes to pay a certain | Power independent and competent to make the 
amount of the deot of Texas. A blank is left be- || pledge. ; 
| cause | have not hitherto been able to ascertain the Well, sir, | think that were you to give to Texas 
amount. the large boundary that is assigned to her, when 
Mr. FOOTE. Will the honorable Senator al- || you take into view the abhorrence—for | think | 
| low me to make a motion that we now go into || am warranted in using that expression—with 
Executive session, in order to enable him to finish || which the people of New Mexico, east of the Rio 
Grande, would look upon any political connection 
Mr. CLAY. I do not think it will be possible || with ‘Texas, and when you take into view the 
for me to conclude to-day, although I wished to go || large amountof map SO enne See exonerating 
through as much as possibie. Texas from a portion of her public debts, equal to 
Mr. FOOTE. 1 will make the motion at any || that amount—when you take all these circumstan- 
time that the Senator may feel disposed to give || ces into consideration, | think they present a case, 
way. with regard to which, Leonf-ss, | should be greatly 
Mr. CLAY. If the Senate will allow me, I will || surprised, if the people of Texas themselves, when 
merely conclude what I have to say in relation to || they come to deliberate upon this seriously, should 
Texas, and then I will give way if the Senator de- || hesitate a moment to accede. 
| sires. I have finished my remarks upon this resolution, 
Mr. President, I was about to remark, inde- || and if the Senator wishes it, | will give way toaa 
pendent of the most liberal and generous boundary || adjournment. 
tendered to Texas, we propose to offer by this Mr. FOOTE moved that the Senate proceed to 
second resolution a sum which the worthy Senator || the consideration of executive business, but gave 
from Texas, in my eye, thinks will not be less |! way to 


than about three millions of dollars—the exact Mr. MANGUM, who moved an adjournment; 
amount neither he nor I yet possesses the requisite || which was agreed to, and 


materials to ascertain. Well, you get this large Sena ; . 
boundary and three millions of your debt paid. ‘] | ey ee ee 











shail not repeat the argument | offered upon a for- 
mer occasion as to the obligation of the United , bruary 
| States to pay that debt, but l ses struck upon read- Se ee bap 
ing the treaty of limits, first between the United Mr. CLAY resumed, and concluded his speech, 
| States arf! Mexico, then the treaty of limits be- || 48 follows: 
tween the United States and Texas, to ‘ind, in the He said: Mr. President, if there be in this 
preamble of both these treaties, a direct recognition || vast assemblage of beauty, grace, elegance, and 
of the principles, out of which, | think, spring our || intelligence, any who have come here under the 
obligations to pay the debt for which the duties of || expectation that the humble individual who now 
foreign imports were pledged while Texas wasan || addresses you means to attempt any display, or to 
independent State. - use any ambitious e, any extraordinary 
The principle asserted in the treaties of limits || ornaments or decorations of speech, they will be 
with Mexico is, that whereas, by the treaty of || utterly disappointed. The season of the year, 
1819, between Spain and the United States, a limit || and my own season of life, both admonish me to 
= fixed between ens and the v oprag States, || abstain from the net any unnecessary aennarnt 
exico composing then a portion of the but, above all, Mr. the and mo- 
sions of the Span inh Crown, although epaman mentous subject “hich aie ae aety to ad- 
at the date of the treaty with her, severed from the | dress the Senate med the forbids my sy- 
crown of Spain, yet she was bound, as having been || ing anything but what strietly to that 
apart of soe cooun al pee. ube the treaty of ject; and my sole desire is to. make mysell, 
1819 was made—she was bound by that treaty as | with seriousness, soberness, and plainness, under- 
much as if it was made with herself instead of || stood by you and by those who think proper 0 
Spain. In other words, that preamble asserts that , listen to me. 
the severance of any part of a common empire|/ When, yesterday, the adj of the Sen- 
cannot exonerate either portion of that empire || ate took place, at that stage of the discussion of 
from the obligations which are created when the. 
empire was entire and unsevered. So the same 


the resolutions which submitied which re- 
bowen, I thought | had 
principle is asserted in the treaty of 1838 between uded the whole subject}, but I. inded 
Texas and the United States; the principle assert- || by i erhaps: 
ed being that the treaty of 1828 between Mexico. 
the United States having been made when 
age of Mexico, and now Texas be- 


lated to Texas and her 


from Mexico, she nevertheless re- 

om tangy ps api rei 8 
youth, 

is this: that when an independent Power creates. 
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ever may be the sum when it may be ascertained— 
to Texas, in cousideration of her surrender of 
her tle to New Mexico, on this side of the Rio 
Grande, in that grant we merely discharge the ob- 
‘on which exist upon the part of the Govern- 
of the United States pemnentnrnnng the ap- 
jation of the imports receivable in the ports of 
exas while she was amindependent Power. But 
that is not my understanding, Mr. President, of the 
gubject as between Texas and the United States. 
The obligation on the part of Texas to pay the 
portian of the debt referred to, is complete and 
uncancelled; and there is, as between these two 
parties, no obligation on the part of the United 
states to discharge one dollar of the public debt of 
Texas. On the contrary, by an express declara- 
tion in the resolution of admission, it is declared 
and provided that in mo event are the United 
States to be liable to or charged with any portion 
of the debt or liabilities of Texas. It is not, there- 
fore, from any responsibility which exists to the 
Sute of Texas on the part of the Government of 
the United States, that I think provision ought to 
be made for that debt. Nuosuch thing. As be- 
tween these two parties, the responsivility upon 
the part of Texas is complete to pay the debt, 
and there is no responsibility uson the part of the 
United States to pay one’cent of it. But then 
there is a third party, no party to the annex- 
ation whatever—that is to say, the creditor of 
Texas, who advanced his money upon the credit 
and faith of a solemn pledge made by Texas to 
him to reimbarse the loan, and by the appropria- 
tion of the duties recervable upon foreign imports. 
The fast is the party to whom we are bound, ac- 
cording to the view | presented 7 the subject. 
Nor, sir, can the other creditors of Texas complain 
that a provision is made for a particular porvon 
of the debt, leaving the residue unprovided for 
by the Government of the United States; because 
in so far a8 we may extinguish any portion of the 
debt of Texas, under which she is now bound, 
in 80 far we shall contribute to the benefit of the 
residue of the creditors of Texas by leaving the 
funds of the public lands held by Texas, and what 
other sources she may have applicable to the pay- 
ment of those other debts, with more effect than i 
the entire debt, including the pledged portion of it, 
as well as the unpledged, was obligatory upon her, 
and she stood bound by it, 

Nor can those creditors complain, for another 
reason. Texas has all the resources which she 
had when an independent Power; with the excep- 
uon of the duties receivable in her ports upon for- 
eign imports; and she is exempted from certain 
charges, expenditures and responsibilities which 
she would have had to encounter if she had re- 
mained a separate and’ independent Power. For 
example, she would have had to provide for acer- 
tain amount of naval force, in order to protect her- 
self against Mexico or agaist any foreign enemy 
whatever; but, by her annexation to the United 
States she becomes liberated from all those charges, 
and of course those entire revenues may be applied 
to the payment of her debts, except those only 
which are sepals to the support of the Gov- 
ernment of Texas. But, if the United S 
should di that portion of the debt of Texas 
for which the duties on foreign imports were 

iged, Texas would become the debtor of the 

nited States to the extent of the extinguished 
debt. With this explanation of that part of the 
subject, | pass to the next resolution in the series 
which | had the honor to submit. It relates, if 1 
am not mistaken, to this District: 





ment 


the District of imbia, whilst thatinstitation continues to 
exist in the State of Without thé consent of 
State, without the cousent of the of 






“ve abolished here while slavery continued to ex- 








What is the language 
gress shall have _—— “To exercise exclusive | honesty and propriety of keeping in coustant vrew 
‘legislation in cases whatsoever, over such | the object of the cesston—these were the conewer- 
‘ District, not exceeding ten miles square, as may, || ations which, in 1838, urged me, as they now infu- 
‘by cession of particular States, aud the accept- | ence me, in the preparation of the resuiution whieh 
‘ ance of Congress, become the seat of the Govern- || | have submitted tur your conmderavon. Now, 
‘ ment of the United States.”’ | ag then, | do think that Congress, as an honorable 
by this grant of power, is invested | body, acting in good faith, according to the nature 
with ail legislation whatsoever over the District. || and purpose, and objects of the cession at Lie ame 
Not only 19 it here invested, but it is exclusively || it was made, and lookmy at the condimen of the 
inveated with all legisiauion whatsoever over the | ceding States at this ume—Congress cannot, with 
District. Now, can we conceive of any language || out forfemure of all those obvligauons of honor 
more particular and comprehensive than that |) which men of honor, and nutions of huner, wilt 
which invests a legislative bedy with exclusive | respect as mueh as if they were found hiteratly, tn 
power, in all cases whatsoever, of legislation over | so many words, in the bond self, interfere with 
agiven district of territory or country? Let me || the institution of slavery im this Disiret, without 
a ia there any power to abolish slavery in || a violation of these obligations, not, im my opimen, 
this District? Let me suppose, in addition to | less sacred or less binding ian if they liad been 
what | suggested the other day, that slavery had || inserted in the constitutional instrument itself. 
been abolished in Maryland and Virginia; let me || Well, what dees the resolution propese? The 
add to that supposition that it was abolished in || resoluuon veither affirms nor diwetivms the eon- 
ali the States in the Union, is there power then || stitutionality of the exercise of the power of 
to abolish slavery within the Distnct ef Co- || abolition im the Disirict. bt is silent upon the sub- 
lurmbia, or is slavery planied here to ail eternity, | ject. hi say@ that 11s IneRpedient to du it bul upon 
without the possibility of the exereise of any le- | certain couditions. And what are those concdi> 
gislative power for ite abolition? lt cannot be in- || ions? Why, first, that the State of Maryland 
vested in Maryland, because the power with whieh || shail give its consent; in other words, that the 
Congress is invested is exclusive. Maryland, | State of Maryland shall release the Unied Sunes 
therefore, is excluded, as all the otlrer States of | from the obligation of that implied tanh which I 
the Union are excluded. contend is connected with the act of cession by 
nowhere. Maryland to the United States. Well, 1) Mary- 
This was the view which I took in 1838, and 1 || land, the only State now that ceded any por- 
think there is nothing in the resolution which I of- || tion of the territory which remams vo us, will 
fered upon that occasion incompatible with the view || consent; im ether words, if she releases Con- 
which | now present, and which this resolution || gress from the obligation growing out of Lhe cession 
contains. While | adantted the power two exist || with regard to-slavery, | consider that that would 
in Congress, and exclusively in Congress, to legis- || remove one of the obstacles to the exercise of ihe 
late in all cases whatsoever—and consequently in || power, if it were deemed expedient to exercise it; 
the case of the abolition of slavery within this bis- ] but it is Only removing ene of them. ‘Lhere 
trict, if it deemed it proper to do se—t admitted || are two other conditions which are inserted in 
upon that oecasion, asl contend now, that it was a | this resoluuon. The first is the consent of the 
power which Cengress cannot, in conscience and || people of the District. 
good faith,exercise while the institunen of slavery | Mr. President, the condition of the people of 
continues within the Staeof Maryland. ‘The ques- || this District is anomalous—a condition im vie- 
tion is a. good deal akered now from what it was || lauon of the great principle which hes at the 
twelve years ago, when the resolution to which | || bouwom of our own free institutions, and of all tree 
allude was adopted by the Senate. institutions, because 1 is the case uf a people who 
casion Virginia and 








lt is here, or it is || 





Upon that oe- 


aryland were beth concerned | are ucted upon by leyisiauve authoriiy, avd taxed 


in the exeresse of the power; bul, in the retro- | by legislative authority, without bawing any 
cession of the portion of the Disirict which les || voice im the admmisteavion of atlurs. The 
south of the Potomac, Virginia has became no || Government of the United States, in respect 





more interested? in the question of the abolition of || to the people of this District, is a tyranny, an ab- 
slavery in the rest of the District than any || selute Governmeni—not exercised hitherto, | ad- 
other slaveholding State in the Unien is inter- || mit, and | hope it will never be 80 exercised, tyran- 
ested in its abolition. The question now is con- || meally or arbstrarily; but i is in the mawure of all 
fined to Maryland. I said upon that oceasion, || arburary power; tor if | were to give a det- 
that, although the power was complete and per- | nition of arbitrary autherity, | would say it 1s thet 
fect to abolish slavery, yet that i was a thing || power which is exercised by an authurtiy over 
which never could haye entered into the concep- || a people who have no vuice nor influence in the 
uion of Maryland or Virgime that slavery would 1 enactment of laws, or the impostuion of taxes; 
| and that is the precise condiuon of the people to 
whom I have reterred. 
Well, that beimg their condition, and this ques- 
tion of the abeluon of slavery affecting ther in all 








ist in eithtrof those two ceding Staces. | said, | 
moreover, what the granting of the power itself | 
indicates, that, akhough exclusive legisiauon in all 
cases over the District was invested by Congress || the relations of lite which we can inmayine—ol pros 
within the ten miles , it was to make i the || perty, society, comfort, peace—! think we should 
seat of government of the United States. That | require, as anuther of the conditions upon which 
was the great, paramount, substantial object of alone thes power should Le exercised, the consent of 
the grant. And, in exercising all the powers with || the people of the District of Columbia. And t have 
which we are invested, complete and full as they not stopped there. This resviution requires stvil 
may be, yet the great purpose of the concession | a third condition, and that is, that slavery shall 
having been to create a suitable seat of government, not be abohshed within the District of Coilumbie, 
that ought to be the leading and controlling idea | although Maryland consents, and although ihe 
with Congress in the exercise of this power. And | people of the District itself consent, without the 
inasmuch as it is not necessary, in order torender it third condition—that of making compensauion to 
ee and suitable seat of government of the | the qwnersof the slaves withim tae Disirict. Aud, 
nited States, that slavery should be abolished sir, it i8 Immaterial to me upen What basis this ob- 
within the limits of the ten miles square; and inas- | ligation to compensate the siavehulders in the Dis- 
much as, at the time of the cession, in a spirit of | uict for such slaves as may be biberuted under the 
ity, immediately after the formation of this | authority of Congress is placed. ‘Ihere is a clause, 
teienten oem all was peace, and harmony, | anamendment of the Constitution of the Uniued 
and concord—when brotherly affectiun, fraternal | States, which provides that no property—no private 
i iled throughout this whole Union— y—shall be tken for public use, without 
when land and epnatest a momentof gen- | just compensation to the owners of such property. 
impulse, and with feelings of high regard Well, f think, that in a just and liberal merpreta- 
towards the principles of this Umon, chose to make || tion of that clause, we ure restrained from tuking 
pry aap longi ner sag that the property of the people of the Dusinet of Co- 
at some distant future period, afier the agita- || iumbia in slaves, in conmderation of any public 
tion of this unfortunate aubject,their ous grant, . pohey. without full and complese compensation. 
without equivalent, was to be against them, | But if there be no constitauional resiriction, such 
and the sword was to be lified, as it were within || as is contained in the amendment | have reterred 


their own bosom, to strike at their own hearts. || to, upon principles of eternal justice it is wrung to 
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deprive those who have property in slaves in this 
Duwtrict of that property without compensation. 
No one of the European seuern-nth 


undertaken to abolish slavery in their colo- 
nies—have ever ventured ive it without ma- 
king compensation to the owners. They were 
under no such constitutional obligation as I have 
referred to; but they were under that obligation to 


which ail men ought to bow—that obligation of 


eternal justice, which declares that no man ought 
to be deprived of his property without full and just 
compensation for its value. Whether under the 
constitutional provision or not, the case is the 
waime. 


when taken by the Government for the public 


lition of slavery, because the property is not taken 


operation. 
clause, it seems to me, however, that slave pro- 
perty would be so far regarded—that it ought to be 


extent of the value of the slaves liberated. 


the subject of slavery within this District. 


unrestricted by any constitutional injunction or 
inhibition. But the restriction imposed by the 


obligation of justice remains; and I contend that || 


that would be sufficient to render it oppressive and 


tyrannical to use the power, without at the same | 


ume making the compensation. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONG 


reat Britain, || 
France, nor any other of the powers which have | 


| has existed in the State of 
I know, sir, that it has been argued | 
thet this clause of the Constitution which re- || 
quires compensation to be made for property, || 
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Compromise Resolutions—Mr. 


ion of the Constitution of the United States. In 


other words, Congress has a power within the Dis- 
trict equivalent to and coextensive with the power 
which any State itself possesses within its own 
limits. ell, can any one doubt the power and 
right of any State in this Union—of any slave 
holding State—to forbid the introduction as mer- 
chandise of slaves within its own limits? Why 
almost every slaveholding State in the Union has 
exercised its power to prohibit the introduction 


of slaves as merchandise. It is in the constitu- 


tion of my own State; and after all the agitation 
and excitement upon the subject of slavery which 
entucky during the 
last year, the same principle is incorporated in 
the new constitution. It is in the constitution, I 
know, of Mississippi also. That State prohibits 


|| the introduction of slaves within its limits as mer- 
use, would not apply to the case of the abo- | 


chandise. I believe it to be in the constitution 


| or in the laws of Maryland and Virginia, and in 
by the Government for the public use. Perhaps || 
literally it would not be taken for the use of the | 
ast — it would ovat in consideration of a | 
poliey and a purpose adopted by the Government || 
for the good of the public, or ‘a which it was | 
deemed expedient to carry into fuil effect and || 
By a liberal interpretation of the || 


the laws of most of the slaveholding States. It 
is true, that the policy of the several slavehojding 
States has vacillated from time to time upon this 
subject—sometimes tolerating and sometimes ex- 


| cluding the trade; but there has never been the 


slightest diversity of opinion as to the right—no 
departure from the great principle that every one 
of them has the power and authority to prohibit 


| the introduction of slaves within their respective 
so far regarded—as taken for the use of the public, || 


or at the instance of the public, as to entitle the | 
owners of the slaves so taken to a compensation, | 
under and by virtue of the clause itself, to the full || 
It ap- | 
pears to me that this is an effectual and constitu- | 
tional restriction upon the power of Congress over | 
if this | 
be not 90, then the power is unrestricted—I mean | 


limits, if they choose to exercise it. 
Well, then, I really do not think that this reso- 


| lution, which proposes to abolish that trade, 
| ought to be considered as a concession by either | 


class of States to the otherclass. I think it should 
be regarded as an object, acceptable to both, con- 
formable to the wishes and feelings of both; and yet, 


sir, in these times of fearful and alarming excite- || 
|| ment—in these times when on night that I go to | 


sleep, and every morning when | awake, it is with 


the apprehension of some new and terrible tidings |, 


upon this agitating subject—I have seen, sir, that 


| in one of the neighboring States, amongst the va- | ’ 
|| under the laws thereo/, escaping into another 


rious contingencies which are enumerated, upon 


I put it to gen- || the happening of any one of which, delegates are 


tlemmen whether that would not be a better condi- || to be sent to a famous Convention, to assemble in 


tion for the slave-holders of the District, than to || Nashville in June next—amongst the substantive | 
assume the rigid application of the amendment of || causes for which delegates are to be sent to the | 


the Censtitution to which | have referred? It || Convention to which I refer, one is, if Con- 
would always be an equitable, and, I doubt not,a | gress abolishes the slave trade within the Dis- 


sufficient cause for exacting from Congress a full | trict of Columbia. 


and just compensation for the value of the property | assembling in convention—in other words, cause 


taken. 

Mr. President, I said on yesterday that there was 
no one of these resolutions, except the first, which 
contained any concession by either party, that did 
not either contain some mutual concession by the 


|| for considering whether this Union ought to 


be dissolved or not. Is it possible to contemplate 


a greater extent of wildness and extravagance to | 


which men can be carried by the indulgence of 
their passions? Why, sir, there has been no time 


two parties, or did not contain concessions alto- || in my public life—in which statement | concur 


gether from the North to the South. Now, with || with what was said the other da 
respect to the resolution under consideration; the | 


North has contended that the 
the Constitution to abolish slavery here. 


by the honor- 


able Senator from Alabama [Mr. Kine}]—there 


wer exists under | has been no time in my public life that 1 was not 
lam || willing, for one, to coéperate in any steps for the 


| of 1838, that by an implied obligation 





_ refuge in or escapes 





That is to be the cause for | 





Cy. : 


Senare, 
lessens by one the causes of irritation and discop, 
tent which exist as connected with this subject ~ 

Abolish the slave tradé within the Disiricr of 
Columbia; re-assert the doctrine of the resolution 

on the 
of Congress, slavery ought not to ‘ 
Eched within the District of Colurnbia wine 
it remains in the Staté of Maryland—re-assert the 
principle of that resolution, and adopt the othe; 
measures proposed in these resolutions, or some 
other similar measures—for I ani not attached to 
anything as the production of my own mind 
and am quite willing to adopt instead the bette; 
suggestions of ra else—adopt these or sim. 
lar measures, and I venture to predict’ that, in. 
stead of the distractions and anxieties which now 
prevail, we shall have peace and quiet for thirty 
years hereafter, such as followed the disposition 
of the same exciting and unhappy subject after 
the Missouri compromise. 

The next resolution is as follows: 

7th. Resolved, That more effectual provision ought to be 
made by law, according to the requiremént of the Constity. 
tion, for the restitution and delivery Of persons bound io 


service or jabor in any State, who may escape into any other 
State or Territory of this Union. 


Well, Mr. President, upon this subject, | go 


|| with him who goes furthest in the interpretation 
| of that clause in the Constitution which relates (o 
‘| this subject. In my humble opinion, that is a re. 
|| quirement by the Constitution of the United States 


which is not limited in its operation to the Con- 
gress of the United States, but which extends io 
every State in the Union and to the officers of 
every State inthe Union. And I go one step fur. 
ther, It extends to every man in the Union, and 
devolves upon him the obligation to assist in the 
recovery of a fugitive slave from labor, who takes 
into one of the free States, 
And I maintain all this by a fair interpretation of 
the Constitution. The clause is as follows: 
“That no person held to service or labor in one State 
shall, in con- 


sequence of any law or regulation therein he discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 


| claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 


due.”’ 


It will be observed, Mr. President, that this 


‘| clause in the Constitution is not amongst the enu- 


merated powers granted to Congress—where, if it 
had been placed, it might have been argued that 
Congress alone can legislate and carry it into effect 
—but it is one of the general powers, or one of the 
general rights secured by this constitution or in- 
strument, and it addresses itself to all who are 
bound by the Constitution of the United States. 
Now, the officers of the General Government are 


| bound to take an oath to support the Constitution 


of the United States. All State officers are required 
by the Constitution to take an oath to support it, 
and all men who love their country, and are obedi- 
entto its laws, are bound to assist in the execution 


aware that the South, or a greater portion of the | abolition of the slave trade in the District of 
south, have contended for the opposite doctrine. | Columbia. I was willing to do so while the other | 


; . Ido not say that a private individual is obliged 
W bat does this resolution ask? . it asks of both | portion of the District south of the Potomac re- || to make the tour of his whole State, in order 
partes to forbear urging i 


their respective opinions | mained attached; and there is still less ground for || to assist the owner of a slave to recover his prop- 
the one to the exclusion of the other. But it con- || objection now that a large portion of the District | erty; but I do say, ifhe is present when the owner 
cedes to the South all that the South, it appears || has been retroceded to Virginia, and when the || of a slave is about to assert his rights and regain 
to me, ought in reason to demand, inasmuch as | motive or reason for concentrating slaves here in || possession of his property, that he, that every man 
it requires such conditions as amount to an abso- | depdt, for the purpose of transporting them to dis- || present, whether officer or agent of the State Gov- 


lute security for the property in slaves within the || tant foreign markets is lessened to the extent of | ernments, or private individual, is bound to assist 
District—such conditions as will make the ex- | 


of those laws, whether fundamental or derivative. 


istence of siavery in the District coeval and co- 
extensive with its existence in any of the States 
out of or beyond the District. The second clause 
of this resolution provides that that it is expedient 
to prohibit within the District the trade in slaves 
brought into it. 

Me. President, if it be conceded that Congress 
has the power of legislation—exclusive legislation 
~—~in all cases whatsoever, how can it be doubted that 
Congress has the power to oo what is called 
the slave trade within the Distri 


with regard to all those ions of jurisdiction 
which operate upon the ’ can ex- 
ercise 00 power which is not granted, or not a ne- 
cessury implication from a granted power. Such 
is the rule for the action of Congress in relation 
to ite Jegislation upon the States, But in relation 
to ixa legislation upon this Distriet, tie reverse, | 
take it, is the true rale—that has all 


| are 


ct of Columbia? 
My interpretation of the Constitution is this: that | 


the diminution of the territory by the act of retro- 
cession. Why should the slave traders who buy 
their slaves in Maryland or Virginia, come here 
with them, in order to transport them to New 
Orleans or other southern markets? Why not 
transport them from the States in Which they 
rchased? Why should the feelings of those 
who are outraged by the scenes that are exhibited, 
by the corteges which pass ce Bene avenues of 
manacled human beings—not collected in our own 
District, nor in our own neighborhood, but brought 
from distant portions of the neighboring States— 
why should the feelings cf those who are ou 
by such scenes—who are unable to contem 
such a spectacle without horror—why should 
they be thus outraged by the ss Sena _ a 
€ so exceptionable, so repugnant, as this ’ 
it is a concession, I repeat, neither from one class 
of the States nor the other. It is an ee 
which both of them, it seems to me, should ily 
unite, and which one set of States as well as 


power which is not prohibited by some provis-!! the other should rejoice to adopt, inasmuch as it 


in the execution of the laws of their country. 
What is the provision? It is that such fugitive 
“shall be delivered up on clafm of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due.” It has 
been saw A eee pene course — Ly 
the bill which is now ing upon this subject, 
that the terms used in to fugitives from 
criminal offences and fugitives from labor are pre- 
cisely the same. The fugitive from justice 18 '0 
be delivered up, and removed to the State having 
jurisdiction. € fugitive from labor is to be de- 
ivered up on claim of the to whom such 
service is due. Well, sir, has it ever been contend- 
ed by any State that she is not bound to surrender 
a fugitive from justice the demand of the State 
from which eee ? ee ns rs 
some exceptions to performance is du 
enjoined in the Constitution, but have not 
denied the general right; 

in any instance to give up the persons demanded, 
it has been upon some technical or legal ground, 
not at all ag questioning the general right to have 
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the fugitive surrendered on the application to deliver 
him UP, a8 enjoined by the Constitution. 

| think, Mr. President, that with regard to the 
object of this provision there can be no doubt. 
|: imposes an obligation upon = States—free _ 

‘eholding—it imposes an obligation upon 
— of Government, State or Podessl—and I 
add upon the people of the United States, under 

rticular circumstances—to assist in the recovery 
and surrender of fugitive slaves from their masters. 
There has been some confusion, and | think mis- 
concepuon, upen the subject, in consequence of a 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
Siates. I think that decision has been entirely 
misapprehended. There is a vast difference be- 
tween imposing impediments, and affording facili- 
ties in the way of recovering the fugitive slave. 
The Supreme Court of the United States have 
only decided that the laws of impediments are 
unconstitutional. I know, sir, there are some gen- 
eral expressions in the opinions to which | have 
referred—-the case of Maryland and Pennsylvania— 
that would seem to import otherwise; but I think 
that when you come to attentively read the whole 
opinions pronounced by the judges, and take the 
trouble that | have taken to converse with the 
judges themselves, you will find that the whole 
extent of the principle which they intended to 
adopt was, that any laws of impediment enacted | 
by the States were laws forbidden by the provision 
of the Constitution to which | have referred, and 
that the General Government had no right to im- 
pose obligations upon the State officers that were 
not imposed by the authority of their own con- 
stitutional laws. Why, it is impossible! If the 
decision had been otherwise, it would have been 
extrajudicial. ‘The court had no right to decide 
whether the laws of facility were or were not un- 
constitutional. The only question before the court 
was upon the laws of impediment passed by the | 
Legislature of Pennsylvania. If they have gone | 
beyond the case before them to decide upon a case 
not before them, the decision is what lawyers call | 
“obiter dictum,” and is not binding upon that court | 
itself, or upon any other tribunal. 1 say it is ut- | 
terly impossible for that court with the case before 
them of the passage of a law by a State Legis- | 
lature, affording aid and assistance to the owner | 
of the slave to get back his property again; it is | 
utterly impossible that that or any other tribunal | 


should pronounce the decision that such aid and || in 


assistance rendered by the authorities of the State 
under this provision of the Constitution of the 
United States was unconstitutional and void. The 
court has not said sc; and even if they had said so, 
they would have transcended their authority, and 
gone beyond the case which was before them. 

The laws passed by States in order to assist the 
General Government, so far from being laws re- 
pugnant to the Constitution, are rather to be re- 
garded as laws carrying out, enforcing, and fulfil- 
ling the constitutional duties which are created by 
that instrument. Why, sir, a8 well might it be 
contended that if Congress were to declare war— 
and no one will doubt that the power to declare 
war is vested exclusively in Congress, and that 
no State has a right to do it—no one will contend 
that after the declaration of war it would be un- 
consututional on the part of any State to lend its 
aid and assistance for the vigorous and effectual 
prosecution of that war. And yet it would be just 
a8 unconstitutional to lend their aid to a successful 
and gicrious termination of that war in which we 
might be engaged, as it‘would be unconstitutional 
for them to assist in the nce of a high duty 
which presents itself to all the States and to all the 
people in all the States. Then, Mr. President, I 
think that the whole class of legislation, beginni 
in the northern States, and extending to some 
the western States, by which obstructions and im- 
pediments have been thrown in the way of the re- 
covery of fugitive slaves, are unconstitutional, and 
a ere in @ spirit which | trust wil! cor- 
rect itself when these States come to consider 
calmly upon the.nature oftheir duty. Of all the 
States in this Union, unless it be the State of Vir- 
ie koa of oo lam _* citizen suffers 

y aoe ves to ining States. 

1 have but little doubt that the sa ot Kinediky, 

in consequence of the ree oe slaves, is 
to 


greater, in proportion total number of 
slaves which are held in that Commonwealth than 





ate I] 
it is in the State of Virginia; and | know too well,; Allow me to say upon this subject, that, of all 
and so do the honorable Senators from Ohio | the instances in which the power is exercised to 
know, that it is at the utmost hazard and insecu- || seduce slaves from their owners, there is no in- 
rity of life itself, that a Kentuckian can cross the || stance in which it is exercised so unjustly as in 
river and go into the interior and take back the fu- | the case of the seduction of family servants from 
gitive slave to the State from which he has fled. A || the service of their owners. Servants in the fami- 
recent example occurred in the city of Cincinnati. || lies are treated with all the kindness with which 
One of our most res bie citizens having visit- | the children of the family are treated. Everything 
ed—not Ohio at all—but having visited Coving- || they want for their comfort is given to them with 
ton, on the opposite side of the river, a litte || the most liberal indulgence. | have known more 
slave of his escaped over to Cincinnati. He pur- | instances than one, where, by this practice of se- 
sued it, recovered it—having found it in a house | duction of family servants from their owners into 
where he was concealed—took it out; but it was | free States, they have been rendered wretched and 
rescued by the violence and force of a negro mob || unhappy. In an instance in my own family, the 
from his possession—the police of the city standing || seduced slave addressed her mistress, begging 
by, and either unwilling or unable to afford assist- || and imploring her to furnish her the means of 
ance to him. j || getting back from the state of freedom into which 

Upon this subject I do think we have just and || she had been seduced, into the state of slavery, in 
serious cause of complaint against the free States. | which she was much more happy. She returned 
I think that they have failed in fulfilling a great | to the State of Kentucky and to her mistress from 
obligation, and the failure is precisely upon one || whom she had been seduced. 
of those subjects which in its nature is most irri- || Now, Mr. President, I think that the existing 
tating and inflammatory to those who live in slave | jaws for the recovery of fugitive slaves, and the 
States. Why, sir, | think it is a mark of no good || restoration and delivering of tiem to their owners, 
brotherhood, of no kindness, of no courtesy, that || being often inadequate and ineffective, it is in- 
a man from a slave State cannot now, in any de- | cumbent upon Congress—(and I hope that here- 
gree of safety, travel in a free State with his ser- || after, when a better state of feeling, when more 
vant, although he has no purpose of stopping || harmony and good-will prevails among the vari- 
there any longer than a short time. Upon this | ous parts of this Confederacy—lI hope it will be 
subject, the Legislatures of the free States have |, regarded by the free States themselves as a purt 
altered for the worse in the course of the last | of their duty)—to assist in allaying this subject, 
twenty or thirty years. Most of those States, _ so irritating and disturbing to the peace of ‘this 
until during the period of the last twenty or thirty | Union. At all events, wiether they do it or not, 
years, had laws for the benefit of “‘ sojourners,” as | jt is our duty to do it. It is our duty to make the 
they were called, passing through or abiding for a | jaws more effective; and I will go with the furthest 
time in the free States with theirservants. Lrecollect | Senator from the South in this body to make penal 
a case that occurred during the war, of my friend, || jaws, to impose the heaviest sanctions upon the 
Mr. Cheeves, from South Carolina. Instead of || recovery of fugitive slaves, and the restoration of 
going home during the vacation, he went to Phila- | them to their owners. 

elphia, taking his family and his family servant) While upon this part of the subject, however, 
with him. Some of the abolitionists of that day || allow me to make one observation or two. Ido not 
sued out a habeas corpus for the slave, and the | think that States, as States, are to be held respon- 
question was brought before the Supreme Court | sible for all the misconduct of particular individuals 
of the State of Pennsylvania. It was argued for | within those States. I think States are to be held re- 
days; and it was necessary, during the progress | sponsible only when they act in their sovereign ca- 
of the argument, to refer to a great variety of | pacity. If there are a few persons indiscreet—mad, 
statutes passed from time to time by the State of || if you choose—fanatics, if you choose to call them 
Pennsylvania in behalf of the sojourners, guaranty- | s9-who are for dissolving the Union—(and we 
ing and securing to them the possession of their | know there are some at the North who ere for dis- 
pro "te during their temporary passage or abode | solving it, in consequence of the connection which 

e Commonwealth. Finally, the court gave | exists between the free and slaveholding States, )— 

their opinion seriatim, each judge delivering his || | do not think that any State ought to be held re- 
separate opinion, until it came to Judge Brecken- | sponsible for the doctrines which they propagate, 
ridge who was the youngest judge upon the bench, | unless the State, itself adopts those doctrines. 
to deliver his. During the delivery of their opin- || There have been, perhaps, mutual causes of 
ions they had frequent occasions to refer to those | complaint. { know—at least | have heard—that 
acts passed for the benefit of sojourners; and each || Massachusetts, in apology for some of her un- 
of the judges who preceded Judge Breckenridge || friendly laws upon the subject of the recovery of 
always pronounced the word *‘ sudjourner.”” When || fugitive slaves, urges the treatment which a certain 
it came to Judge Breckenridge to deliver his opin- || minister of hers received in Charleston, South 
ion, he said, “ 1 agree in all my learned brethren || Carolina, some years ago. A most respectable, 
have pronounced upon this occasion, except their i venerable, and worthy man, (Mr. Hoar,) we 
pronunciation of the word ‘sojourner.’ They || sent by Massachusetts to South Carolina to taks 
pronounced it * sudjourner;’ and 1 think it should || care of the free negroes of Massachusetts that 
be pronounced ‘ sojourrer.’”’ {Laughter.} Now, | might pass to Charleston in any of the vessels 
sir, all these laws in behalf of sojourners in the | of Massachusetts. I think it was a mission 
free States are swept away, | believe, in all the || hardly worthy for Massachusetts to have crea- 
States except Rhode Island. ‘| ted. I think she might as well have omitted 

Mr. DAYTON. And New Jersey. to send Mr: Hoar upon any such mission as 

‘Mr. CLAY. And in New Jersey, 1am happy | that. She thought it her right, however, and 
to hear. But in most of the free States these || sent him upon that mission. He went for the 
laws have been abolished, showing a progressive _ purpose merely, as it was said, to ascertaif the 
tendency toa bad neighborhood and unkind action | rights of the free people of color before the courts 
upon the part of the free States towards the slave- 1 of justice—to test the validity of certain laws of 
holding States. Well, sir, | do not mean to con- || South Carolina in regard to the prohibition of free 
test the ground; [ am not going to argue the || negroes coming into her ports. | believe that was 





—_— whether if a man voluntarily carries his 1 the object—that was the purpose of his mission. 
ve into a free State, he is or is not entitled || He went there, and created no disturbance, as I 
to his freedom. 1 am not going to argue that | understand, except so far as asserting these rights 
question. | know what its decision has been in ] and privileges in the sense that Massachusetts 
the North. What I mean to say is, that it is un- | had understood thet-—except so far as ber people _ 
kind, unneighborly, it is not in the spirit of that | of color might create disturbance. Well, he was 

fraternal connection existing between all parts of virtually driven out of Charleston, as I believe 
this Confederacy. But as to the exact and legal || some other emissary of the same character was 
principle in the way suggested, even supposing | driven out of New Orleans. I do not mean to 
the right is here, it is but , when there is no | say whether it was right or wrong to expel him 


purpose of a permanent f settling finally | from that city; but I do mean to say that Massa- 
and conclusively—of@lantisg his slaves in the || chusetts, for the treatment towards those whom 
Common wealth—it is but the right of good neigh- || she chose to consider as citizens of the State of 


borhood, und kind and friendly feeling, to allow 
the owner of the slave to pass with his property 
unmolested. 


Massachusetts, on the part of South Carolina, de- 
termined upon that course of pe ee by which 


she has withdrawn all aid assistance, and 
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iaterposed obstacles to the recovery of fugitive 
siuves. She gives this as her apology; but | think 
that furnished her with no sufficient apology. 


| 


: 
; 


the most stringent provisions upon this subject 


that can be devised will meet with my hearty 
concurrence and codperation in the passage of the 


if South Carolina treated her ill, it was no reason || bill under consideration. 


why she in turn should treat Virginia, Kentucky, 
find other States ili. But she thought so. I men- 
tion the case of the expulsion from Charleston, 


and the passage of the laws by Massachusets— | 


or rather (be spirit in which they were passed— 
not by way of reproach, but to show Senators that 
there have been, unhappily, mutual causes of irri- 
tution, furmished, perhaps, by one class of the 
States as weil asthe other, though I admit not in 
the sume degree by slave States as by free Siates. 
i edomnt, alsv, that the free States have much less 
cause for any solicitude and inquietude upon this 
whole subject of slavery than the slave States 
have, and that-far more extensive excuses, if not 
justification, ought to be extended to the slave 
States than to the free States, on account of the 
difference im the condition of the respective parties. 

Mr. President, in passing from that resolution, 
I will add, that when the time comes for final action, 
will vote most cordially and willingly for the most 
stringent measures that can be devised to secure 
the execution of the consututional provision it al- 
ludes to. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetis, (interposing. ) 
1am unwilling to interrupt the honorable Senator; 
but if he will perm me, i will say one word in be- 
half of my Suse. 

Mr. CLAY. Certainly, sir; certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. | have never heard avy apology 
winett was offered by Massachuseus for passing 
the laws to which reference has been made. On 
the contrary, | have always understood that the 
laws that Massachusetts had passed for restoring 
fugitive slaves were repealed because the courts, 
as they understood them, had pronounced them to 
be unconsututional, ‘Phat is the ground they 
took. Whether they were wise in the legislation 
wineh they adopted, | will not undertake to say. 


But i wieh to add one word in regard to the mis- | 


SiON, as ti ws termed by the honorabie Senator from 
Kentucky, to South Carolina. If | call the facts 
to my recoliection aright, they are these: We are 
the owners of mach shipping; we employ many 


satlore; among them we employ free people of | 


cvlor, who are acknowledged in Massachusetts to 
be ciuzena of the Unned States, citizens of the 
Commonwealth, entitled to the rights of citizens. 
"These ciuzens were taken from our vessels when 


they arrived in South Carolina, and held in cus- | 


tody untl the vessel sailed again. This our citizens 
complained of, whether justly or unjustly; they 


felt that 1 was an infringement, in the first place, | 


of the rights of the citizens, and, in the next place, 
i Was @ great inconvenience to men engaged ip 
this rade. If L remember correctly, and | think 
i do, the people of the Siate of Massachusetts au- 
thorized their government to propose, at the ex- 
pense of the Suste, some proper individual to go to 
the State of South Carolina, to contest the right ot 
that State to hold these citizens in custody in this 
way, in the courts of the United States. 
member, that was the complaint of our citizens; 
and the mission to which the honorable Senator 
refers wae then inatituted, and the termination of 


it i believe he has correctly stated. And | wish it | 


to be understood that Massachusetts had no ag- 
gressive purpose whatever, but simply desired the 
Judicial tribunal to setie the question. They want- 
ed nothing more—they asked nothing more. 

Mr. CLAY... 1 hear with much pleasure, Mr. 
President, this explanation; but! bave been in- 


formed by an eminent cruzen of Massachusetts, | 


whose name it is put necessary to menuon—not 
a member of this body—that the motive for the 
repex! of those laws of restoration—or the pas- 
sage of those laws of obsirucuon—that one of 
the motives was, the treaument of Mr. Hoar in 
Chariesion. | am glad to hear that it proceeded 
from: another cause—trom what I conceive to be a 
misconception of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. When the true expo- 
siuon of the opinion comes to be known in Massa- 
chusetis, L trust that she will restore all those laws 
fur the recovery of those fugitive slaves that she 
repealed from a misconception of that decison. 
Mir. Premdent, | have a great dedi more to say; 
bur | shall pe from that resolution with the ob- 
servauon 1 believe I parly made before, that 


If 1 re- | 
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The Jast resolution declares— 


“ That Congress has ie power to prohibit or obstruct the 
trade in shives between the sluveholding States; but thatthe 
adinission or exciusion of slaves brougit from One ino an- 
otuer gt them depeuds exclusively upon their own particular 
laws. 


This is a concession—not, I admit, of any real 
constitutional provision, but a concession—ot what 
is understood, | believe, by a great number at the 
North to be a constitutional provision—from the 
North to the South, if the resoluuon be adopted. 
Fake away the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on that subject, and 1 know 
there is a great deal that might be said on both 
sides of the subject in relation to the right of Con- 
gress to regulate the trade between the States. But 
L believe the decision of the Supreme Court has 
been founded upon correct principles; and 1 hope 
it will forever put an end to the question whether 
Congress has or has not the power to regulate the 
slave trade between the different States, 

Such, Mr. President, is the series of resolutions 
which, with an earnest and anxious desire to present 
the olive-branch ,to both parts of this distracted, 


and, at this moment, unhappy country, | thought | 


it my Guty to offer. Of ali men upon earth, am 1 
the least attached to any productions of my own 
No man upon earth is more ready than 


|b am to surrender anything which | have pro- 
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posed, and to aceept, in lieu of 1, anything which 
8 better. But 1 put it to the candor of honorable 
Senators upon the other side, and upon all sides 
of the Chamber, whethef their duty will be per- 


formed by simply limiting themseives to objec- | 
|| uons to any one or two of the series of resvlu- 
lf my plan of peace, | 


tions which | have offered. 


‘ 


and accommodation, aud harmony, !s not right, | 
pan us your plan. Let us see a contre projet. | 


t us see how all the qu.stions that have arisen 
out of this unhuppy subject of slavery can be bet- 
ter settied, more fairly and justly settled, to all 
quarters of the Union, than is proposed in the 
resolutions which | have offered. Present me 
such a scheme, and | hail it with pleasure, and wall 
acecept it without the slightest feeling of regret 


| that my own is abandoned. 


Sir, while | was engaged in anxious considera- 
tion upon this subject, the idea of the Missouri 
compromise, as it has been termed, came under my 
review, was considered by me, and finally reject- 
ed, as-in my judgment less worthy of the common 
acceptance of both partes of this Union than the 


| project which | offer to your consideration. 


Mr. President, before | enter into a particular 
eXamination, however, of that Missouri compro- 
mise, | beg to be allowed to correct a great error, 
not merely in the Senate, but throughout the 
whole country, in respect to my agency sn regard 
to the Missouri compromise, or rather the line of 
36° 30’, established by the agency of Congress, 1 
de net know whether anything has excited more 
surprise in my mind as to the rapidity with which 
important historical transactions are obliterated and 
pass out of memory, than has the knowiedge of the 
fact that I was everywhere considered the author 
of the line of 36° 30’, which was established upon 
the occasion of the admission of Missouri into the 
Union. 

lt would take up too much time to go over the 
whole of that important era in the public affairs of 
this country. 1 shall not attempt it; although | 
have ample materials before me, derived froma 
careful and particular examination of the journals 
of both Houses. 1 will not occupy your ume by 
going into any detailed account of the whole trans- 
action; but 1 will content myself with staung that, 
so far from my having presented as a proposition 
the line of 36° 30’, upon the occasion of consider- 
ing whether Missouri ought to be admitted into the 
Union or not, it did not originate in the House of 
which I was a member. It originated in this body. 


Those who wiili cast their recoliection back—and I 


| am sure the honorable Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
| Benvron,} more correctly perhaps than anybody 


else—must bring to recollection the fact, that at the 
first Congress, when the proposition was made to 
admit Missouri—or rather to permit her to hold a 
convention and to form a conatutuuon, as 
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SENarr, 
nary to deciding whether she should be 
imo this Wahger=the bull failed log a ee 
between the two Houses; the House ut Re... 
sentatives insisting upon, and the Senate a, 
ing from, the provision contained in the ord; 
of 1787; the House insisting upon the interdiction 


of slavery, and the Senate rami, the propos 
.PFOpO8i- 
y- Phe biii failed, 


tion forthe interdiction of slaver 
kt did not pass that session of Congress. 

At the next session it was renewed; and at the 
time of its renewal, Maine was Knocking at ou 
door, also, to be admitied into the Union. |p the 
House there was a majority fer a restriction o¢ 
the admi-sion of slavery; in the Senate a major, 
was 0 to any such restriction. In the Ser 
ate, therefore, in order to carry Missouri through 
a bill, or provision for her admission—or ra;ie, 
authorizing her to determine the question of her 
admission, was coupled with the bull for the aq. 
mission of Maine. ‘They were connected togethe; 
and the Senate said to the House, ‘ You want ihe 
bill for the admission of Maine passed; yoy 
shall not have it, unless you take along With it the 
bill for the admission of Missouri also.”’ There was 
a majority—not a very large one, but a very firm 
and decided majority—io the Senate for coupling 
them together. Well, the bill went through aii the 
usual stages of disagreement, and of committees of 
conference, for there were two committees of cop. 
ference upon the occasion before the matter was 
finally decided. It was finally settled to disconnect 
the two bills; to admit Maine separately, without 
any connection with Missouri, and to insert in the 
Missouri bill a clause-—which was inserted in the 
Senate of the Unned States—a clause which was 
proposed by Mr, Thomas, of Illinois, in the Senate, 
restricting the admission of slavery north of 36° 
30’, and leaving the question open south of 36° 3y, 
either toadmit or not to admitslavery. ‘The bill was 
finally passed, The committees of conference of 
the two Houses recommended the detachment of 
the two bills, and the passage of the Missouri 
bill with the clause 36° 30’ in it. So it passed. So 
it went to Missouri. So, for a moment, it quieted 
the country. Bat the clause 36° 30’, | repeat, 
you will find, sir, if you will take the troubie to 
look into the journals, was, upon_three or four 
different occasions offered. Mr. Thomas, acung 
in every instance, presented the proposiuon of 36 
30’, and it was finally agreed to. But | take the 
occasion to say, that among those who agreed to 
that line were a majority of southern members. 
My friend from Alabama, in the Senate, (Mr. 
Kine,} Mr. Pinkney, from Maryland, and a ma- 
jority of the southern Senators in this body voted 
in favor of the line 36° 30’; and a majority of the 
southern members in the other House, at the head 
of whom was Mr. Lowndes himself, voted also 
for that line. | have ne doubt that I did also; but 
as | was Speaker of the House, and as the journal 
does not show which way the Speaker votes, ex- 
cept in the cases of a tie, I am not able to tell with 
certainty, how I actually did vote; but | have no 
earthly doubt that I voted, in common with my 
other southern friends, for the adoption of the 
line 36° 30’. 

So the matter ended in 1820. During that year 
Missouri held a convention, adopted a consutu- 
tion, sent her constitution by her members 0 
Congress, to be admitted into the Union; but she 
had inadvertently inserted into that constituuon& 
provision to prevent the migration of free peopie of 
color into that State. She came here with the 
constitution containing that provision; and imme- 
diately northern members took exception to |. 
The flame which had been repressed at the previous 
session now burst out with redoubled force and 
violence throughout the whole Union. Legislauve 
bodies all got in motion to keep out Missouri, 
from the Union, in consequence of her interdicuon 
of the admission of free people of color within het 


limits, : 
I did not arrive at Washington at’ that session 
au January; avd when | ee I tuna bee 
ies completely paralyz y the excitemen 
which had been aan in the struggle to admit 
or to exclude Newoues from the Union in conse 
of that prohibition, Well, 1 made 20 
effort, first, in the House presentatives 
settle it. 1 asked for a committee of thirteen, a” 
a committee of thirteen ee one to me, repre 
senting all the old States > Union. ‘That com 
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mittee met. I 
tion, 











ted to the committee a resolu- || committee of the Senate. I—if I could be said | 
which was adopted by it, and reported to || to preside at all, when [ took a more active part | 


the House, not unlike the one to which | will pre- || in the chair than | could have well taken out of i; | 


sently call the attention of the Senate. We should 


and when, as at this session, 1 was thought to 


have carried it through the House but for the votes || manifest a desire rather to take too much lead— | 


of Mr. Randolph of Virginia, Mr. Edwards of 
North Carolina, and Mr. Burton of North Caro- 
: { think, of the three, no longer living. 


anil three southern votes were all cast against 
the compromise proposed to the Committee of thir- || 


teen by myself, ag chairman of that committee, 
and they defeated it, aa 

in that manner things remained for several days. 
The greatest anxiety prevailed. The country was 
unsettled; men were unhappy. There was a large 
majority in the House then—as I hope and trust 
there is now a large majority in— ress—in 
favor of the equitable accommodation and settle- 
ment of the question. I could have any collateral 
question passed which | pleased, except that when 
it came to the vote, by ayes and noes, unfortunate- 
ly—more unfortunately then than now, | hope, 
should there be occasion for it—there were but 
few Curtius’s and Leonidaa’s, ready to risk them- 
selves for the safety and honor of the country. 
But lendeavored to avail myself, as much as | 
could of the good feeling that prevailed; and after 


- some days had elapsed, I broughtforward another 


proposition, and a new one, perfectly unpractised 
upon in the country, before or since, so far as | 
know. I proposed a joint committee of the two 
Houses; that of the 
three members; that of the Senate of—I do not 
recollect precisely how many, but of a proper num- 
ber, to meet the committee of the House; and that 
this committee be appointed by ballot. At that 
time, Mr. Taylor, of New York, was in the chair; 
and Mr. Taylor had been the very man who had 
first proposed the restriction upon Missouri that 
she should only be admitted under the provisions 
of theordinance of 1787. I proposed, therefore, 
that the committee should be chosen by ballot. 
Well, sir, my motion was carried by a large ma- 
jority, and members came to me from all quarters 
of the House asking—who, Mr. Clay, do you 
want to serve with you upon that committee? | 
named my selection; and I venture to say that 
there happened upon that occasion what would 
hardly happen again; eighteen of the twenty-three 
were elected upon the first ballot, and the remain- 
ing five, having the largest number of votes, but 
hot a majority, were appointed upon my list. | 
moved to dispense with further balloting, and to 
take those five gentlemen who had received the 
greatest number of votes, with the eighteen actu- 
ally elected, to compose the committee of twenty- 
three. One or two gentiemen—Mr. Livermore, 
of New Hampshire, and one or two other gentle- 
men—declined, and very much to my regret, and 
somewhat to my apnoyance, the lamented Mr. 
Randolph and one other gentleman were placed in 
their situation. I forget whether it was done by 
ballot or by the Speaker. The Senate immediately 
agreed to the proposition, and appointed its com- 
mittee, 

Wemet. It was in this hall, upon the Sabbath 
day, within two or three days of the close of the 
session, when the whole nation was listening with 
breathless anxiety for some final and healing 
measure ypon that distracting subject. We met 
here, and wpon that day. e moment we met, 
Mr. Randolph made a suggestion which I knew 
would be attended with the greatest embarrass- 
ment and diffieuity, He contended that when the 
two commitiees of the two Houses met together, 
the chairman of the committee of the House, who 
was myself, hada right to preside. He was about 
josisting at some length upon Chet PESPree 
that the chairman of the committee of the House 
should preside over boch committees when blended 
together—should be the presiding officer of both. 


*l instanuy oppeses however, this plan, and 


I did not consider this the proper mode, but 
ht that the chairman of the committee of each 
ouse should preside over his own committee, and 
when the committee of either branch had adopted 
* proposition, it should be submitted to the com- 
mittee ef the other branch, and gow also agreed 


to it, then j 
I think or ee st bh Sevres: 
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earried here b 
_ ported to the 
| thing practical, something conclusive, something 


| Mr. A.? 
| you vote, Mr. C.? 


| provisions are. 


oma over the committee of the House. | 
ght forward the proposition which | will read 
presently, 


gentlemen, said 1, we do not want a proposition 

a small majority, thereupon re- 
ouse, and rejected. 1 am tor some- 
decisive upon the question. 
ow will you vote,’Mr. B.? 


and I appealed to the members of the | 
| committee, if | may use the expression. Now, | 


H 


How will you vote, | 
tow will |; 
| appealed in that way to the | 


gentlemen of the North. To my very great happi- || 


ness, a sufficient number of them responded affirma- 
tively to my question whether they would vote for 


| if they continued to vote in that way—of which 


i had not a particle of doubi—in the House we 
should carry the proposition. Accordingly, that 
propositionghaving been agreed upon by both com- 
mittees, was reported by us to our respective 
Houses, where it was finally adopted, and here it is. 


{Mr.C. here commenced reading a resolution || 


but discontinued, stating that it was not that to 
which he referred. A messenger went in search 


| of ghe volume containing the resolution, and Mr. 
| Cray proceeded. } 
ouse consisted of twenty- | 


That resolution, 1 said, was finally adopted. 


| Probably I can state, without reading it, what us 
it declares that if there be any pro- | 


visions in the constitution of Missouri incompauble 
with the Constitution of the United States, the State 
of Missouri shall forbear to enforce that repugnant 


prevaes in that constitution, and that she shall 


y some solemn and authentic ect, declare that she 
will not enforce any provision in her constitution 
incompatible with the Constitution ef the United 
States; and upon the passage of such a solemn 
and authenticact, the President of the United States 


sir, and you see it is precisely as | stated, 
all this excitement throughout the err. had 
reached to such an alarming point, that the 

itself was supposed to be inthe most imminent peril 
and da 
ration 
law, that when the constitution of a Sjate is vio- 
lative, in its provisions, of the Constitution of the 
United 
States is to be paramount, and the constitution of 
the State in that particular isa oullity and void. 
That wasall. They wanted something for a justi- 
fication of the course which they took. There is 
a great deal of language there of a high-sounding 
character; it shall be a ** fundamental” act—it shaii 
be a **solemn and an authentic”’ act; but at ast, 
when you come to strip it of all its verbiage, it is 
nothing more than the principle | have announced 
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After 











mon 


r, all parties were satisfied with a decla- 
an incontestable principle of constitutional 


States, the Constitution of the United 


| of the paramount character of the Constitution of 
this proposition, to enable me to be cunfident that, | 


actions in our history this moral, | hope. 
as then, if we will only suffer our reason to have 


the United States over any local constituuon of any 
one of the States of this Union. 


Mr. President, we may draw from these trane- 
Now, 


its scope and sway, and if we will sull and hush 


| the passion and excitement which have been cre- 


' 


ated by the accasion, difficulues will be more than 


half removed in the settlement, upon just and 


amicable principles, of the question which unhap- 


ee tae us at this moment. 
t, | wish to contrast the plan of accommo- 


dation which is proposed by me with that which 
is offered by the Missouri line, to be extended to 
the Pacific ocean, and to ask gentlemen from 


| the South and from the North, too, which is moat 


| 


cause of objection? 
|| Missouri line? Slavery was positively inter 
|| north of that line. 


proper, which most just, to which ts there the least 
W hat was done, sir, by the 

dicted 
The question of the admission 


|| or exclusion of slavery south of that line was not 


|| fact, it existed there. 


settied. 


There was no provision that slavery 
should be admitted south of that line. in pow of 
In all the territory south of 


—who was Mr. Monroe at that time—shail make || 36° 30’, embraced in Arkansas and Louisiwna, 


a proclamation of the fact, and thereupon, and || slavery was then existing. 


without any further legislation of Congress, Mis- 
souri shall be admitted into the Union. 

Now, sir, 1 want to call your attention to this 
period of our history, and to the transactions during 





lt was not necessary, 


| it is true, to insert @ clause admitting slavery at 


| that time. 


But, if there is a power to interdict, 
there is a power to admit ; and | put it w gentle- 
men from the South, are they prepared to be satis- 


the progress of this discussion in Congress. Du- |! fied with the line of 36° 30’, interdicting slavery 


ring the discussion in the House, from day to day 
and from night to night—for they frequently ran 
into the nighi—we, who were for admuung Mis- 


souri into the Union, said to our brethren from the | 
North, why, gentlemen, if there be any provision | 


in that constitution of Missouri which is repug- 
nant to the Constitution of the United States, it 
isa nullity. The Constitution of the United States, 


|| north of that line, and giving them no security 


for the admiasion of slavery south of that line? 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Davis} told 
us, the other day, that he was not prepared to be 
satisfied with anything short of the positive intro- 
duction of slavery. 

A Senator. Recognition. 

Mr. CLAY. A positive recognition of slavery 


by virtue of its own operation, vindicates itself. || south of the line of 36° 30’. Is there anybody who 

here is not a tribunal upon garth, if the question | 
should be brought before them, but would pro- | or a proportionate number in the other House, io 
nounce the Constitution of the United States par- | declare in favor of the recognition of slavery south 


amount, and must pronounce as inyalid any repug- 


nant provision of the constitution of Missouri, | 


Sir, that argument was turned and twisted, and 
used in every possible variety of form; but all was 


last against the admission of Missouri, 
resolution was offered and passed. 


Mr. Unperwoon, at the request of Mr. Cray, || 


here read the resolution as follows: 
Resolution providing for the admission of the State of Mis- 
souri into the Union on a certain condition. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representutives of the 
United States of Americu in Congress | That Mis- 
souri shall be adwitted into this Union on an equal footing 
with the original States in all respects whatever, upon the 
fundamental condition that the fourth clause of the 26th sec- 
tien of the third article of the constitution, submitted ou the 
part of said State to Congress, shall never be construed to 
authorize the of any law, and that no law shall be 
passed in conformity thereto, by which any citizen of either 
of the Stutes in this Union shail be excluded from the ea- 


joyment of any of the privileges and immunities to which 
such citizen is sos eet the Constitution of the United 
States: Provided, the Legislature of the said State, by 


a suiemn public act, shail*deciare the assent of the said 


State to the said -candition, and shail transmit 

teeth agg netsh 4 sale of the eald 
fF next, an y 

ba upon the receipt whereof the President, by proctama- 

tion, shall announce the fact; whereupon, and without any 

ing on the part of Congress, the admission of 


en proceed 


€ said State into this Uuion shall be considered as com- || Why, the very 


[Approved, March 2, 1821. 


plete. 
Mr. CLAY resumed. There is the resolution, 


' 


in vain. An inflexible majority stuck out to the) south of that line. 


unul the | one side, with no corresponding provision for its 


| of the line of 36° 30’? Jt is impossible. 


] 


believes that you can get twenty votes in this body, 


All that 
you can get—all that you can expect to get—ail 
that was proposed at the last session—is action 
north of that line, and non-action as regards slavery 
It is interdiction upon the 


admission on the other side of the line of 36° 30’. 

When I came to consider the subject, and to 
compare the provisions of the line of 36° 30’—the 
Missouri compromise line—with the plan which 


| I have proposed for the accommodation of this 


question, said I to myself, if | offer the line of 


| 36° 30’, to interdict the question of slavery north 
| of it, and to leave it unseuled and open south of it, 


\ offer that which is illusory to the South—li offer 
that which will deceive them, if they suppose that 
tlavery will be received south of that line. [It is 
better for them—I said to myself—it is better for 
the South, that there should be non-action as to 
slavery both north and south of the line—far bet- 
ter that there should be non-action both sides of 
the line, than that there should be action by the 
interdiction on the one side, without action for 
the admission upon the other side of the line. Is 
it notso? What is there gained by the South, 
if the Missouri line is extended to the Pactfic, 


|| with the interdiction of slavery north of it? 


t which has been most 
often und most seriously urged by the South has 
been this: we do not want to legislate 
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Compromise Resolutions —Mr. Clay. 


: T with 7 — 7 
upon the subject of slavery at all; you ought not to with only two solitary exceptions. Our tonnage, ' tions 
er it. You have no we over ht. I do not con- || from being nothing, bas risen to a magnitude and | Ron-intercourse and non-importation ; we wie 
cur, as is well known from what | have said upon || #Mount to rival that of the nation which bas been || Great Britain; the Bank of the United States Over. 
that question, in this view of the subject; but || Proudly called the mistress of the ocean. We ataepdh er to domestic manufactures ey. 
that is the southern argament. We do not want || have goue through many wars; one with that very | larged and extended; (I allude to the passage of 1), 
you, say they, to legislate upon the subject of || ®ation from whom in 1776, we broke off, as weak | act of 1815 or 1816;) the Bank of the United 
slavery. But if you adopt the Missouri line and || ®"4 feeble colonies, when we asserted our inde- || States reéstablished; the same bank put dowy. 
thos interdict slavery north of that line, you do || pendence as a member of the family of nations. || reéstablished by southern counsels and put dow, 
legislate upon the subject of slavery, and you || And, sir, we came out of that struggle—unequal || by southern counsels; Louisiana acquired; Floris 


The embargo and other commercial restric | 
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legislate for its restriction without a correspond- || #8 it was, armed as she was at all points, in con- | bought; ‘Texas annexed; war with Mexico; (aj). 


ing equivalent of legislation south of that line for 
its admission; for | insist that if there be legisla- 
tion interdicting slavery north of the line, then 
the principles of equality would require that there 


should be legislation admitting slavery south of || !088of any honor whatever; we emerged from it glo- 


the line. | 
i have said that I never could vote for it myself, || 
and I repeat that I never can, and never will vote, || 
and no earthly power will ever make me vote, to | 
spread slavery over territory where it does not 
exist. Still, if there be a majority who are for 
interdicting slavery north of the line, there ought 
to be a majority, if justice is done to the South, to 
admit slavery south of the line. And if there be || 
a majority to accomplish both of these ree 
although { cannot concur in their action, yet I shall | 
be one of the last to create any disturbance; | shall 


be one of the first to acquiesce in that legislation, | 
although it is contrary to my own judgment and | 
|| highest station in it, mainly on account of his glo- 


to my own conscience. 
I nope then to keep the whole of these matters | 
untouched by any legislation of Congress upon | 
the subject of slavery, leaving it open and unde- 
cided. Non-action by Congress is best for the 
South, and best for all the views which the South | 
have disclosed to us from time to time as corre- 
sponding to their wishes. | know it has been said 
with regard to the territories, and especially has 
it been said with regard to California, that non-— 
legislation upon the part of Congress implies the | 
same thing as the exclusion of slavery. ‘I'hat we | 
caunot help. ‘That Congress is not responsible for. | 
If nature has pronounced the doom of slavery in | 
these territories—if she has declared, by her im- 


mutable laws, thet slavery cannot and shall not | 
be introduced there—who can you reproach but || 
| way into legislative hails. 


nature and natare’s God? Congress you cannot. 
Congress abstains. Congress is passive. Con- | 
gress is non-acting, south and north of the line; or 
rather if Congress agrees to the plan which I pro- 
pose, extending no line, it leaves the entire theatre 
of the whole cession of these territories untouched | 
by legislative enactments, either to exclude or ad- 

mit slavery. Well, I ask again, if you will listen | 
to the voice of calm and dis ionate reason—l] 

ask of any man of the South, to rise and tell me if | 
it is net better for that section of the Union, that || 
Congress should remain passive upon both sides 


} 
| 


dict slavery upon the one side of that line and be 
passive upon the other side of that line? 

Lam tasting both the physical and intellectual 
powers whieh a kind Providence has bestowed 
upon me too much, and | will endeavor soon to | 
conclude; for [do not desire to trespass upon the | 
time and patience of the Senate. 

Mr. MANGUM having offered to. make a mo- || 
tion to adjourn, 1] 

Mr. CLAY said: No, sir; no sir; if the Senate || 





|| sequence of the long struggles of Europe, and 
|| unarmed as we were at ali points, in consequence 
| ef the habits and nature of our country and its In- 


|| stitutions—we came out of that war without the | 


| there are no pages of history which record more 
| brillant successes. 
| command of an important poruon of our army, 


| —for scrence—tor strategy—for bold and daring 


|| threacening ills of the moment, that restlessness | 


| nauon has grown to a magnitude in power and 


|| of the earth with which we can come in contact. 
of the ideal line, rather than that we should inter- || . 
| perity which has resulted to us from the operation 
|| of the Constitution under which we live? 





will bear with me, I think I can go through with | 
it better to-day than I could to-morrow. i] 
Me. President, this Union is threatened with || 
subversion. I desire to take a very rapid glance 1 
at the course of public measures in this Union pres- || 
ently. 1 wanted, however, before I did that, to | 
ask the Senate to look back upon the career which | 
thes country has run from the adoption of the | 
Constitution down to the present day. Was there | 
ever a nation upon which the sun of heaven has | 
shone which has exhibited sc much of prosperity | 
as our own? At the commencement of this Gov- | 
ernment, our population amounted to about four | 
milhons, It has now reached upwards of twenty | 
millions. Our territory was limited chiefly and 
principally to that bordering upon the Atlantic 
ocean, and that which includes the southern shores 
of the mterior lakes of our country. Our territory 
now extends from the nurthern provinces of Great | 
Britain to the Rio Grande and the Gulf of Mex- | 
ico; from the Adlantic ocean on the one side, to 
the Pacific on the other; the largest extent of ter- 
ritory under oné ment existing upon earth, 


riously. in every indian war—we have been en- | 
gaged in many of them—our arms have been tri- | 
umphant. And without speaking atal! as to the | 
causes of the recent war with Mexico, whether 


unite in respect to the gallantry of our arms, and 
the glory of our triumphs. ‘here ig no page— | 
With respect to the one in 


I need say nothing in praise of him who has 
been borne by the voice of his country to the 


rious military career. But of another military 
commander, jess fortunate in other respects, | 
must take the opportunity of saying, that for skill 


fighting—tor chivalry of individuals and of masses 
—that portion of the Mexican war which was con- 
ducted by the gallant Scott as chief commander, 
stands unrivaled either by the deeds of Cortes 
himself, or by those of any other commander in 
ancient or modern umes. 

Our prosperity is unbounded. Nay, Mr. Presi- | 
dent, | sometumes fear that it is the yery wan- | 
tonness of our prosperity that leads us to these 





and these erratic schemes throughout the whole 
country, some of which have even found their 
We want, | fear, the 
chastising wand of Heaven to bring us back toa 
sense of the immeasurable benefits and biessings 
which have been bestowed upon us by Provi- 
dence. At this moment, with the exception of 
here and there a parucuiar department in the man- | 
ufacturing business of the country, all is pros- 
perous and happy—both the rich and poor. Our 


in greatness, to command the respect, if it does 
not call for the apprehensions of all the powers 





Sir, do | depict wits colors too lively the pros- 


Have 
i exaggerated in any degree? 

Now, let me go a lide into detail as to the 
sway in the councils of the nation, whether of the 
North or of the South, during the sixty years of 
unparalleled prosperity that we enjoy. During 
the first twelve years of the administration of the 
Government, northern counsels rather prevailed; 
and out of them sprung the Bank of the United 
States; the assumpuon of the State debts; bounties 
to the fisheries; protection to the domestic manu- | 
factures—i allude to the act of 1789; neutrality in the 
wars with Europe; Jay’s treaty; alien and sedition 
laws; and a quasi war with France. | donotsay, 
sir, that those leading and prominent measures 
which were adopted during the administration of 
Washington and the elder Adams were carried ex- 
clusively by northern counsels. ‘They could not 
have been, but were carried mainly by the sway 
which northern counsels had obtaineu in the al- 
fairs of the country. 

So, also, with the latter party, for the last fifty 
years. 1 do not mean to say that southern coun- 
sels alone have carried the measures which | am 
about to enumerate. | know they could not ex- 
clusively have carried them; but | say they have 
been carried by their preponderating influence, 
with codperation, it is true, and large coéperation, 
in some mstances, from the northern section of 
the Union. ’ : 

And what are those measures during the fifty 
years that southern counsels have preponderated ? 


{| 
| they were right or wrong, and abstaining from the |, 
| eXpression of any opinion as to the justice or pro- 
| priety of the war when it commenced, all must 


|) ltwas during Mr. 


fornia and other Territories acquired from Mexico 
by conquest and "purchase; protection superseded 
| and free trade established; Indians removed west 
_ of the Missouri; fifteen new States admiued jy; 
the Union. I may very possibly have Omitted 
| some of the important measures which have beep 
| adopted during the later period or time to whici | 
| have referred—the last fifty years; but these [ be. 
lieve are the most prominent. 

1 do not deduce from the enumeration of the acis 
_ of the one side or the other, any just cause of r.. 


| proach to the one side or the other, although one 
|| side or the other has predominated in the two 


periods to which I have referred. It has been 
least the work of both, andjneither need justly re. 
| proach the other. But | must say, in ail candor 
and sincerity, that least of all ought the South to 
| reproach the North, when we look at the long {isi 
of measures we have had under our sway in the 
| councils of the nation, and which have beep 
| adopted as the policy of the Government; when 
we reflect that even opposite doctrines have beep 
prominently advanced by the South and carried 
at different times. A Bank of the United States 
was established under the administration of Mr. 
Madison, with the coéperation of the South. | do 


|| not, when | speak of the South or the North, speak 


of the entire South or North: | speak of the prom- 
| inent and larger proportion of the Suuth or North, 
adison’s administration that 
the Bank of the United States was established. 
The friend (Mr. Cacnoun} whose sickness | again 
deplore, as it prevents us trom having his atiead- 
/ ance here upon this occasion, was the chairman 
of the committee of the House of Represe | tatives, 
and carried the measure through Congress. | voted 
for it with all my heart, although | had been wn- 
strumental in putting down the old Bank of the 
United States. I had changed my mind; and | co- 
operated in the establishment of the bank of Is\6. 
‘That same bank was again put down by southera 
counsels, with General Jackson at their head, aia 
later period. Then, with respect to the policy of 
protection: the South in 1815—I mean the prom: 
nent and leading men of the South, Lowndes, 
Calhoun, and others—united in extending a cer 
tain measure of protection to the domestic manu- 
factures of the South, as well as of the North. You 
find, a few years afterwards, that the South op 
poses the most serious objection to this policy, 
at least one member of the Union staking upon 
| that objection the dissolution of the Union. 

Let us take another view; and of these several 
views no one is brought forward in any spirit of re- 
proach, but ina spirit of conciliation—not to pro- 
voke'or exasperate, but to quiet and produce har- 
mony and repose, if possible. W hat have been the 
territorial acquisitions made by this country, and 
what interests have they conduced? Florida, where 
slavery exists, has been introduced. All the most 
valuable parts of Louisiana have also added \ 
the extent and consideration of the slaveholding 
portion of the Union; for although there is a large 
extent of that territory north of 30’, yet, in pot 
of intrinsic value and importance, 1 would not givé 
the single State of Louisiana for the whole oi 1. 
All Louisiana, with the exception of what lies 
north of 36° 30’, including Oregon, to which we 
obtained title mainly on the-ground of its being 4 
part of the acquisition of Louisiana; all Texas, 
all the territories which have been acquired by ‘he 
Govesnment of the United States during six\y 

of the operation of that Government, have 
been slave territories—theatres of slavery—w'\! 
the exception | have mentioned lying north of the 
— of a But how i - in the case of _— 
e essentially by the South, growing out 0 
annexation of Tena which was a measure pressed 
by the South upon the councils of the country, 
and dage led to the ee Mexico? ies 
not sa the whole South; a major po 
of the South pressed the annexation of Texas 
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n the country, and that led to a war with : 
Mexico, and to the ultimate acquisition of these | 
territories, which now constitute the bone of con- Hi 
tention between the members of the Confederacy. 
And now, when, for the first tume, any free terri- 
tory—after these great acquisitions in Florida, | 
Louisiana, and Texas, had been made and re- 
dounded to the benefit of the South—now, when, 
for the first time, free territories are attempted to 
be introduced—territories without the institution 
of slavery, I put it to the hearts of my country- 
men of the South, if it is right to press matters’ to 
the disastrous consequences that have been intima- 
ted no longer ago than this very morning, upon the 
presentation of the resolutions from North Car- 


ont SewaTon here offered to move an adjourn- 


t. 

mel;. CLAY. Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
will only have the goodness—if I don’t tire out 
their patience, to permit me to go on. I would 

refer concluding to-day. I begin to see land. I 
shall pretty soon arrive at theend. I had much 
rather occupy half an hour now than leave what I 
have to say for to-morrow—to trespass upon the 
patience of the Senate another day. 

Such is the Union, and such are its glorious 
fruits. We are told now, and it is rung through- 
out this entire county, that the Union is threatened 
with subversion and destruction. Well, the first 
question which naturally arises is, supposing the 
Union to be dissolved—having all the causes of 
grievances which are complained of—how far willa 
dissolution furnish a remedy for those grievances ? 
If the Union is to be dissolved for any existing 
causes, it will be dissolved because slavery is in- 
terdicted or not allowed to be introduced into the 
ceded territories; because slavery is threatened to 
be abolished in the District of Columbia, and be- 
cause fugitive slaves are not returned, as in my 
opinion they ought to be, restored to their masters. 
These | believe will be the éauses, if there be an 
causes, which can lead to the direful event to whic 
I have referred. 

Well, now, let us suppose that the Union has 
been dissolved. What remedy does it furnish for 
the grievances complained of in its united condi- 
tion? Will you be able to push slavery into the 
ceded territories? How are you to do it, suppo- 
sing the North—all the States north of the Poto- 
mac, and which are opposed to it—in possession 
of the navy and army of the United States? Can 
you expect, if there is a dissolution of the Union, 
that you can carry skavery into California and New 
Mexico? You cannot dream of such a purpose. 
If it were abolished in the District of Columbia, 
and the Union was dissolved, would the dissolu- 
tion of the Union restore slavery in the District of 
Columbia? Are you safer in the recovery of your 
fugitive slaves in a state of dissolution or of sever- 
ance of the Union, than you are in the Union 
itself? Why, what is the state of the fact in the 
Union? You lose some slaves. You recover some | 
others. Let me advert to a fact which | ought to 
have introduced before, because it is highly credit- 
able to the courts and juries of the free States. 
In every case, so far as my information extends, 
where an appeal has been made to the courts of 
Justice for the recovery of fugitives, or for the re- 
covery of penalties inflicted upon persons who 
have assisted in decoying slaves from their mas- | 
ters and aiding them in escaping from their masters 
—as far as | am informed, the courts have as- 
serted the rights of the owner, and the juries have 
Promptly returned adequate verdicts in favor of the 
owner. Well, this issome remedy. What would 
you have if the Union were dissevered? Why, 
sir, then the severed perts would be independent of 
each other—foreign countries! Slaves taken from 
the one into the other would be there like slaves 
how escaping from the United States into Canada. 
There would be no right of extradition—no right 
'o demand your slaves—no right to appeal to the 
Courts of justice to demand your slaves which es- 
cape, or the penalties for decoying them. Where 
one slave now, by running away from his 
Owner, hundreds and thousands would escape if 

e Union were severed in parts—I care not where 
nor how you run the line, if independent sover- 

Well were establishud. 

/ » finally, will in a state of dissola- 
tioa of the Union, be eufee with your slaveo within 
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the bosom of the States than you are now? Mr. is to remain for that posterity now and forever. 


|| President, that they will escape much more fre- | Like another of the great relations of private life, 


quently from the border States, no one will doubt. 


it : 
he. bean the Os ib So any Geta, inten it was a marriage that no human authority can 


Bu e 4 dissolve or divorce the parties from; and, if f may 
opinion, there is no right on the part of one or | beallowed to referto this same example in private 
more of the States to secede fromthe Union. War life, let us say what man and wife say to each 
and the dissolution of the Union are identical and other: We have mutual faults; nothing in the 
inseparable. There can be no dissolution of the | form of human beings can be perfect; let us, then, 
Union, except by consent or by war. Noonecan | be kind to each other, forbearing, conceding; let 
expect, in the existing state of things, that that | us live in happiness and peace. 

consent would be given, and war is the only alter- || Mr. President, I have said what I solemnly 
native by which a dissolution could be accom- | believe—that the dissolution of the Union and war 
plished. And, Mr. President, if consent were are identical and inseparable; that they are con- 
given—if possibly we were to separate by mutual | vertible terms. 

agreement and by a given line, in less than sixty | Such a war, too, as that would be, following the 
days after such an agreement had been executed, || dissolution of the Union! Sir, we may search the 
war would break out between the free and slave- | pages of history, and none so furious, so bloody, so 
holding portions of this Union—between the two | implacable, so exterminating, from the wars of 


} indepe ent portions into which it would be erected Greece down, including those of the Common- 


in virtue of the act of separation. Yes, sir, sixty || wealth of England, and the revolution of France 


| days—in less time than sixty days, | believe, our | —none, none of them raged with such violence, or 


slaves from Kentucky would be fleeing over in | was ever conducted with such bloodshed and enor- 
numbers to the other side of the river, would || mities as will that war which shall follow that dis- 
be pursued by their owners, and the excitable || astrous event—if that event ever happens—of dis- 
and ardent spirits who would engage in the par- solution. 
suit would be restrained by no sense of the And what would be its termination? Standing 
— which appertain to the independence of the | armies and navies, to an extent draining the reve- 
other side of the river, supposing it, then, to be | nues of each portion of the dissevered empire, 
the line of separation. They would pursue their | would be created; exterminating wars would follow 
slaves; they would be repelled, and war would break | —not a war of two or three years, but of intermin- 
out. In less than sixty days, war would be | able duration—an exterminating war would follow, 
blazing forth in every part of this now happy and || until some Philip or Alexander, some Cesar or Na- 
peaceable land. | poleon, would rise to cut the Gordian knot, and 
But how are you going to separate them? In || solve the problem of the capacity of man for seif- 
my humble opinion, Mr. President, we should | government, and crush the liberties of both the 
begin at least with three Confederacies—the Con- Gaaeered portions of this Union. Can you doubt 
federacy of the North, the Confederacy of the At- || jt? Look at history—consult the pages of all his- 
lantic southern States, (the slaveholding States,) || tory, ancient or modern: look at human nature— 
and the Confederacy of the Valley of the Missis- | look at the character of the conteat in which you 
sippi. My life upon it, sir, that vast population || would be engaged in the supposition cf a war follow- 
that has already concentrated, and will concen- || ing the dissolution of the Union, such as I have 
trate, upon the head-waters and tributaries of the | suggested—and I ask you if it is possible for you 
Mississippi, will never consent that the mouth of || to doubt that the final but perhaps distant termina- 
that river shall be held subject to the power of || tion of the whole will be some despot treading 
any foreign State whatever. Such I believe would || down the liberties of the people ?—that the final 
be the consequences of a dissolution of the Union, | result will be the extinction of this last and glo- 
But other Confederacies would spring up, from || rious light which is leading all mankind, who are 
time to time, as dissatisfaction and discontent were || gazing upon it, tocherish hope and anxious ex pec- 
disseminated over the country. There would be | tation that the libert 
the Confederacy of the Lakes—perhups the Con- || sooner or later be advanced throughout the civil- 
federacy of New England, and of the middle States. || ized world? Can you, Mr. President, lightly con- 
_ But, sir, the veil which covers these sad and || template the consequences? Can you yield your- 
disastrous events that lie beyond a possible rupture | self tu a torrent of passion, amidst dangers which | 
of this Union is too thick to be penetrated or lifted | have depicted in colors far short of what would 
by any mortal eye or hand. || be the reality, if the event should ever happen? 
Mr. President, 1 am directly opposed to any | [ conjure gentlemen—whether from the Seuth or 
purpose of secession, of separation. lav forstay- | the North, by all they hold dear in this world— 
ing within the Union, and defying eny portion of || by all their love of liberty—-by all their veneration 
this Union to expel or drive me out of the Union. || for their ancestors—by all their regard for pos- 
[am for staying within the Union, and fighting for | terity—by all their gratitude to Him who has be- 
my rights—if necessary, with the sword—within | stowed upon them such unnumbered blessings—by 
the bounds and under the safeguard of the Union. || all the duties which they owe to mankind, and 
1 am for vindicating these rights; but not by being || all the duties they owe to themselves—by al! these 
driven out of the Union rashly and unceremoni- | considerations | implore them to pause—solemnly 
ously by any portion of this Confederacy. Here || to pause—at the edge of the precipice, before the 
Lam within it, and here | mean to sand and die; || fearful and disastrous leap is taken in the yawn- 
as far as my individual purposes or wishes can || ing abyss below, which will inevitably lead to cer- 
tain and irretrievable destructicn. 


go—within it to protect myself, and to defy all 
And, finally, Mr. President, | implore, xs the 





y which prevails here will 


—~— 





power upon earth to expel me or drive me trom | 
the situation in which | am placed. Will there not || best blessing which Heaven can bestow upon me 
| be more safety in fighting within the Union than || upon earth, that if the direful and sad event of the 
without it? | dissolution of the Union shall happen, | may notsur- 


Suppose your rights to be violated; suppose || vive tobehold the sad and heart-rending spectacle. 
wrongs to be done you, aggressions to be perpetra- | lh nclletpvicevaiiiinhasiaetigstananliijteen 

ted upon you, cannot you better fight and vindi- || pypeNsEs OF COLLECTING THE REVENUE. 
cate them, if you have occasion to resort to that 


last nécessity of the sword, within the Union, and | NI 
with the eee large portion of the pop- | SPEECH OF MR. G. W. JONES, 
ulation of the Union of these States differently OF TENNESSEE, 

In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


constituted from you, than you can fight and vin- 
Tuurspar, February 7, 1850, * 


dicate your rights, expelled from the Union, and | 

driven from it without ceremony and without au- || 

thority? ‘| In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

I said that I thought that there was no right on || Union, on the Joint Resolution from the Senate 

the part of one or more of the States to secede | limiting the Expense of Collecting the Revenue 
from. this Union. 1 think that the Constituuion | from Customs for the present fiscal year. 

of the thirteen States was made, not merely for Mr. JONES obtained the floor. He said he 
the generation which then existed, but for pos- | was not vain enough to think that he could throw 
| terity, undefined, unlimited, permanent and per- | any additional light upon the subject now under 
petual—for their posterity, and for every subse- ! the consileration of the committee; but, being a 
quent State which might come into the Union, j member of the “ommittee to which this joint res- 





binding themselves*by that indissoluble pond. It || olution from the Senate had been referred, and | 
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differing from nearly all, if not from every one of | this proviso limiting the amount paid for the col- 
the other members of that committee, as to the | lective of the revenue was Lo come into Operation. 
nevesnity for the adoption of the reaolution, be had || For his own part, he thought it unoecessar y—mere 
sough:, and bad had the good fortune to obtain the | surplusage im the law, at the ume m was placed 
floor, for the purpose of making a few remarks in || there. How did it come there? Wa it placed 
explanation of the position which he occupied in || there for the lumitation of the Secretary of the 
relation to the subject. : || Treasury? If that had been so, and if, as some 
it would be recollected that, prior to the 3d of | gentlemen contended, it was to operate upon the 
March, 1849, when the aet referred to in this dis- || first-half of the present fiscal year, and if the ex- 
cursion had been passed, the net revenue from | penses of collecting the revenue for the year com 
cusions only was paid into the Treasury of the | menciog the first of July, 1849, and ending the 
United States; that the commissions, fees, and || 30th of June, 1850, were to be limited to one mil- 
compensations of the various officers engaged in || lon five hundred anil sixty thousand dollars, e@ 
its collection, were retained by these officers, and || wery few and simple words would bave supplied 
thet the balance was paid into the Treasury. | the place of the entire section. All that need to 
By the first section of the act of the 3 of March, i have been done, was to declare that for the ex- 
1849, the entire receipts from customs—the gross || penses of collecung the revenue from customs for 
amount received therefrom—were required to be || the next fiscal year, the suin of one million five 
paid into the Treasury of the United States, with- || pundred and sixiy thousand dollars be and the 
Out abatement on any account whatsoever. The || sume is hereby appropriated. That would have 
second section of that act made an indefinite ap- || been the whole clause. 
propriation out of the moneys thus paid into the ! For what purpose was the proviso attached te 
‘Treasury for paymenis of debentures and draw- | the bill, if not as a limitation upon the Seeretary 
backs, || in the expenses of collecting the customs? If he 
The joint resolution now before the committee || mistook not, this bill was passed by the Hause of 





was based, in part, upen the third section of the || Representatives at the first session of the Thirueth | 


aci, and in part upon the fourth section. The | Congress, and sent to the Senate as early as 
third section of the act provides ‘‘that it shall be || March, 1848, where it remained until the last day 
the oo” of the Secretary of the Treasury to sub- || of the second session of that Congress, when it 
mit to Congress, at the commencement of the next || was passed by that body and received the approval 
regular session, estimates of appropriations which || .f the President. 

may be required to provide for the expenses of Again: If he was not mistaken, the bill was the 
collecting the revenue from customs, and also from || work of General McKay, formerly a member of 
the public lands, for the second half of the next || this House, and then a member of its Committee 


fiscal year, and separate estimates for the same || of Ways and Means—a vigilant, and faithful, and | 
efficient representative, whose sleepless watchful- | 


purpose for the year ending 30th June, 1850, and 
similar estimates from year to year thereafter.”” —_|| ness ever guarded the imteresis of the country and 

Now, (Mr. J. proceeded,) if the law had stopped || particularly the public Treasury. Why was it 
here, there would have been no means by which || that the framer of the bill putin this proviso? It 
the Secretory of the Treasury could have paid the || was upon the recommendation, or rather upon the 
compensation due to the various officers engaged || leuer of Secretary Walker, who probably did not 
in the collection of the customs. But the fourth | upon all occasions come up in praruce to his theo- 
section of the act goes on and provides that ‘‘ so | ries upon paper. By reference to the annual re- 
much money as may be necessary to pay the ex- || port of that officer, at the commencement of the 
penses of collections referred to in the next pre- || first session of the 30th Congress, it would be 


ceding section, including the first half of the next | seen that Mr. Walker held the tollowing language: | 


fiscal yenr, and until specific appropriations for the |) « Diminishing expenses being one of the best means of 
objects shall be made by Congress, be and the || improving the finances, the charges of evilecting the rev- 
same are hereby appropriated ont of any money | enue frou customs have been caretully ¢xammed, and ever 
ie the Treasury to be expended after the 30th retrenchinent mate compatible with ie public interests. 
June, 1849, under the direction of the Secrewry || Now, (Mr. J. conunued,) the late Secretary 
thereof, conformably to law and regulation.”’ || did not tell Congress Unat these expenses could be 
If this section had stopped here, (Mr. J, pro- || diminished—but he said they had been diminished, 
ceeded,) we would not have heard of this joint res- || and every retrenchment had been made which 
olution. There would have been no necessity || was compatible with the public interests. ‘Ihe 
fort. But there was a proviso that to section, || saving thus effected,”’ (the Secretary continyed) 
which was in the following words: | ‘notwithstanding the vastincrease of business, wiil 
* Provided, That the expenses of collecting the revenue || amount, it is believed, to ne«rly five hundred thou- 
Fo eine ease dalteat ter Sonat || sand dollars per anpusm; not by reducing wages o 
‘ ’ yt s q : : : 
ra came with conti james as ie the law are paid into the || "easonable compensation, but by dispensing with 





what 
| woul 





| 
| 
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APPENDIX ‘TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Expenses of Collecting the Revenue—Mr. Jones. 


By reference to the same section 
thought it was clear that Congress ig en 
to limit the appropriations, or make any ~ 
appropriations for the first half of the fone 
after the of the act. Why? Sedan 
Congress would not be in session, and could ,,. 
therefore, have before them the specific estimates 
required before the close, or nearly the Close 
of the first half of the fiscal year. Congress 
therefore, required the Secretary of the T'reasur, 
to submit, at the commencement of the fallow) 
Congress, specific estimates for the expenses of 
collecting the revenue for the second half of the 
fiscal year. Congress would meet about the firs, 
of December, and the second half of the fiscal 

ear would commence on the first of Janya, 

tit might happen that Congress would not i. 
very prompt in passing a law founded upon guch 
specific estimates, and consequently an indefinite 
sum—as much as was isite—w as ropri 
out of the Treasury ry iene time 
Clearly, then, as he had before stated, the proviso 
referred to the point of time designated in the fore 
part of the section, when Congress should make 
those specific appropriations. And it then Jim. 
ited the appropriations to the sum of one million 
five hundred and sixty thousand dollars, and 9 
on in proportion for a less period of time. If be 
was not correct in this construction of the law, to 
riod of the year—to what particular time, he 
ask, could the latter part of the proviso 
refer? It was not to apply to specific appropria. 
tions for the first half of the present fiscal year; nor 
was it toapply to the qeawee half, unless Congress 
should pass a bill making specific appropriations, 
Had the Secretary, at the conimencement of the 
present session, submitted specific estimates for 
the expenses of collecting the customs, as he was 
required to do; had Congress passed a law making 
the specific appropriations by the first of January, 
1850, then the limitation would have applied to the 
entire second half of the present fiscal year, 
Should ‘Congress fail to pass such a law until the 
first of March, the limitation will only apply to 
the remaining four months of the fiscal year—it 
can only apply to so much of the fiscal year as 
shall remain after the of the law. 

Such were his views of the law, and he must 
act in accordance with his understanding of it. 
He could not, asa Re ntative here, go back 

and make a law applicable to any man, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or to any Department 
of the Government, six, eight, or ten months be- 
fore that law, in his judgment, waa in foree. 
And, in his opinion, if Dosaien should refuse or 
fail to meke ‘specific appropriations to defray the 
expenses of collecting the revenue, the fourth sec 
tion of the act of 1849 stood in force; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would have at his com- 
mand the entire aggregate amount paid into the 


Treneury, for drayage, cartage, labor, and storage, and ip || every officer or agent not absolutely required for || Treasury from customs to defray the expenses of 


| the public service; by curtailing the expenses of 


Thus it was provided, (Mr. J. continued,) that || the revenue marine ; by introducing a more rigid 
thereafier the expenses of collecting the customs | and perfect system of accountability ; by classily- 
should not exceed the sum of one million five hun- || ing the expenditures and arranging them in tables 
dred and sixty thousand dollars. ‘Te what period || under distinct heads;and, above ail, by subjecting 
of time did the word “ thereafter’? refer—to what | 


proportion for a less time. 


part of the bill did that word apply? To the first 
section, which required the gross amount to be 
paid into the Treasury? He thought not. To the 
second section, which made an_ indefinite ap- 
sropriation for debentures and drawbacks? That, 
he thought, could not be possible. 
think that it applied to the third section, which 
provided that, for the second half of the next fiscal 
year, the Secretary of the Treasury should submit 
specific estimates for appropriations for these ex- 
penses, and specific estimates for appropriations for 
each year thereafter. The indefinite appropriation 
was meade for the first half of the current fiscal 
year. But was that all that this indefinite appro- 
priation covered ?’ No, By the terms of the fourth 
rection, that indefinite mF ce was made to 
cover vot only the first half of the»present fis- 
eal year, but until such time as Congress should 
smake specific appropriations. In his opinion 
then, and he spoke with great deference to higher 
authority, the term “ thereafier,’’ in the proviso 
to the feurth section, could refer only to that point 
ef time contemplated in that section when Con- 
grasa should make specific appropriations; and 


when such specific appropriations should be made, | 


Nor did he | 


them to the same checks under the supervision of 
the accounting officers of the Treasury as apply to 
appropriaions made by law in-regard to which 
Congress will no doubt be guided by that wise 
and enlightened economy eo important at this 
time to the maintenance of the public credit.” 

Here (Mr. J. continued) we had the explicit 
declaration from. Mr. Walker, that the retrench- 
ments which had been made were compatible with 
the publie interests, and that the expenses had 
been reduced nearly half a million of dollars. By 
reference to the reports ‘of the preceding year, it 
would be found that the expenses of coliectung the 
customs amounted to a little @ver two millions of 
dollars. Deducting this half million, (the amount 
by which the Secretary said these expenses had 
been reduced,) the committee which reported the 
bill arrived, he (Mr. J.) supposed, at this sum of 
one million five hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars; and thal he supposed to be the reason of the 
insertion of the proviso here—certainly not te limit 
the Secretary of the Treasury—but, as the Secre- 
tary had himself said that he had made these re- 
duetions, Congress inserted this limit here more 
as a direction to future Congresses rather than to 
the Secretary himself. - 


their collection. 

Under these circumstances, what should be 
done? He _——_ that abuses existed in the 
squandering of tbe public money in the various 
Departments of the Government. He might say 
that he had lost all hope of seeing those abuses 
corrected. He was satisfied that there were abuses 
as great, perhaps greater in the collection. of the 
revenue from customs than in any other branch of 
the public service. He would gu as far to correct 
these abuses, to limit expenditures, and to hold 
the officers of the Government charged with the 
collection of the revenue to strict accountability 
as any other member of this House. But he 
wanted to do what was right. He wanted to com- 
mence at the right point, and he wanted every offi- 
cer to know the law under which he was to act, 
and then to hold him accountable for its execution. 
If the Secretary had discharged his duties in con- 
pliance with requisitions of the third section, 
there might now be a proposition before the com- 
mittee, making specific jations for the re 
mainder of the present half of the fiscal year. That 
third section declares, ‘* that it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the T SS ae 

the commencement of the next regular 
. . . hi k may be 
required to provide for the of collecting 
the revenue from cunieinagiona also from the pub> - 
lic lands for the second haif of the next fiscal year, 
_ and separate estimates for the said purpose for the 
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Price $3 ror THis Sesston. 


———___ in 
year ending the 30th June, 1850, end similar esti- | salaries of the collector, deputy collectors, auditor, | Mr. J. continued, and said,-the items making 


: from year to year thereafter.”" 
mile thought (he continued ) that the Secretary of | 
the Treasury, in utter disregard and contempt of | 
this section, had failed to comply with its requisi- | 
tions—he had failed to submit specific estimates | 
for the expenses of collecting the revenue for the | 
resent half fiscal year, as required by the third | 
section of this act. The Secretary had submitted | 
what, he might consider specific estimates, but || 
what he (Mr. J.) considered as aggregate esti- 
mates. The Secretary had, for example, stated | 
what it had cost to collect the revenue from cus. | 
toms for the year ending the 30th June, 1849, as | 
follows: ‘* Per account rendered, $2,152,757 48; || 
amount of additional compensation claimed under | 
the act of July 7th, 1838, estimated at $15,000; ex. || 
penses incurred but not paid on the 30th of June, | 
1849, estimated at $32,242 52.” | 

Very close estimates indeed, (continned Mr. J.) || 


' 
i 
} 
} 


been paid out, the amount which it was known || 
would have to be paid out, and the amount which | 
it was expected would have to be paid out, falling 
short of the desired sum, this last item was esti- | 
mated so as exactly to make the entire expenses | 
reach the round sum of two millions two hundred 
thousand dollars—no fraction or part of a dollar. 
The Secretary took this as a basis, and submitted || 
one-half of it to Congress as an estimate for the | 
expenses of collecting the revenue from customs |, 
for the current half of the fiscal year. 

Here, then, (Mr, J. continued,) were aggregate || 
estimates, and not estimates such as he conceived || 
were required by the third section of the act, for || 
specific appropriations. He thought that a fair | 
and honest compliance with the requisitions of || 
that section would have made it the duty of the || 
Secretary to pave submitted estimates to Congress || 
showing what amount would be required for col- || 
lectors, for naval officers, for deputies and assist- 
ants, for clerks, for inspectors, for weighers and 
gaugers, and for all the various officers connected 
with the customs at New York; how much the 


and cashier, and their assistants, and the one hun- 


|| this large aggregate cost of these revenue-cutters 


dred and odd clerks employed in the collector’s || were given, and he would refer to a few of them. 


office, as follows: 


|| It appeared that forship chandlery alone for tha 
| revenue-cutters Polk and Jefferson there had been 
| paid $2,616 33, and for sundries the sum of 


$827 69—the latter a most convenient head under 


|| which to include all expenditures which may be 
found inconvenient or unnecessary to particular- 


| ime. 


Mr. J. said he did not know exactly what con- 


|| stituted ship chandlery; but, whatever it was, he 


thought this a most liberal, not to say extrava- 


gant, expenditure of the public money. 


Under the head of ** Revenue Cutters,”’ he alse 


| saw an item of $283 59 for an entertainment at 
| Montreal. 


He said that these revenue-cutters, or 


| @ portion of them at least, might be important, 


Per Annum Aggregate 
1 ene... gape deeeees a BT wae cessing 35,400 00 
5 Deputy ectors...... 4, Seeaticergan 7,500 00 
1 Auditor si scees..cics ee soo * Rae ee 3400 00 
2} CasBbRtiiccss's 6.0 ive vcek, 2,500 00.......... 2,500 00 
1 Assistant Auditer...... LOO OO .e cwisecces 1,500 00 
1 Assistant Casnier...... B,O0OOG oo... ccces 2,000 00 
1 Clerk ........- pecsiceca B,5OD OB... cc ccee 150000 | 
We daa ss vane t as ewe 08s 1,400 00.......... 1,400 00 |) 
Sacks cp aah te ots 1,209 00.......... 8,400 00 
RM. dik otis eeutcne ua 1,000 00.......... 32,000 00 | 
er. eee. seats 900 00. ........, 25000 | 
PPE ects co inne déen 800 O9.......... 16,200 00 
-& ne RRR 700 00.......... 2.10000 | 
SMa ddicieitenstteswase 600 90,........, 6,000 00 | 
PD Miltiihinne than aclen eee Tn tech, ae 1,000 00 
Wea icc Vavanan sober 400 00.......... 400 00 
$115,000 00 


* Maximum. 


then, he thought the explanation should by all 


| even indispensable, to the protection of the reve- 
; ; . | nue of the country, by guarding against the intro- 
He presumed that the amount which had actually || Concluding this statement with ‘‘ amount expend- || duction of goods by smugglers; but he could not 
ed in Collector’s Department, $82,363 95;’’ when, || conceive any possible necessity for them to leave 
according to his arithmetic, the aggregate of the || the port of New York—to leave our own country 
salaries of those officers amounts to $115,000—only || and its coast, where their services and aid were 
a difference of $32,636 05. This may all be right || required, if at all, and go to a foreign country 
and proper—it may be susceptible of satisfactory | the city of Montreal, within the dominions of her 
explanation—he hoped it might so turn out. But, || gracious majesty Queen Vicworia—there to give 


entertainments, at the expense of this Government, 


means accompany the statement. Similar dis- | and charge it to the collection of the customs, ‘The 
crepancies appeared in almost all of the offices and | officers giving these entertainments, he doubted 


departments connected with the custom-house at 


not, had made the free-born American citizens 


New York. The report states: ‘Amount expended | employed under them as sailags, perform the ser- 


for naval officers’ department, $12,205 48.” 


| vices of menials—of slaves; and if they dared 


According to his (Mr. J.’s) computation, based || disobey the orders of the lowest of these officers, 


upon the data furnished by the report, the ag- | 
gregate of the salaries in this department is | 
$61,100—a difference of only $48,894 52. It is | 


they would have them flogged at the yard-arm. 


Mr. HOUSTON interrupted, and inquired if 


the honorable member from Tennessee could 


stated in the report: ‘ Amount expended in Sur- || inform the House at what time this entertain- 


veyor’s Department, $462 93. The salary of the || ment at Montreal was given. 


If he (Mr. #1.) 


surveyor is $4,900; twodeputy surveyors at $1,500 | understood correctly, this very item was for ex- 


messengers, at good salaries. Actording to his 
calculation, the aggregate annual cost of this | 
department amounts to $18,720—a difference of | 


revenue marine attached to that station required; || $13,257 07. 


how much all the #ifferent branches of the service | 
at the several custom-houses required. Congress | 
could then look into them, and inquire of the Sec- | 
er, whether this or that branch of the service 

cout 

a less sum might not answer for inspectors, for | 
weighers, gaugers, or clerks; whether the numter | 
of revenue-cutters and boats might not be re- || 
duced. Congress would then have estimates upon 
which to base specific appropriations, and take | 
the responsibility upon itself of telling the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury what expenses he should | 
dispense with, and in what particular branches of | 
the service he should curtail or retrench. This 

the Secretary had entirely failed to do, and conse- 








by the law to enable it to make specific appropri- 
ations. If they had such estimates before them, 
did any gentleman suppose he would confine him- 
self to voti 
one million five hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars? Suppose, upon examination, and upon spe- 


performed for a less sum, did gentlemen suppose | $47,295 06 less than the amount stat 


for a bill appropriating the sum of || appraisements, $137,321 06.” 


The next item in this report is: “‘Amount ex- 
pended for inspectors, weighers, gaugers, measur- 
ers and markers, $347,484 18.” His (Mr. J.’s) 


| 


_each, besides a number of clerks, porters, and || penses running back through the last fiscal year. 


_Mr. JONES. 
given. 

Mr. HOUSTON. It is very important. 

Mr. JONES repeated, it was immaterial to him 
at what particular time this transaction hed taken 
place. He claimed to be a Democrat, but he 
thought his course on this floor during the last 


I care not at what time M was 


‘ | calculation makes the annual cost of this branch | Administration would sustain him in the assertion 
not be sustained for a less amount; whether || of service, according to the data furnished by 


that he was never willing to cover up the misdo- 


the report, $367,134 68, making the slight differ- || ings of any public officer of this Government, be 


ence of $19,650 50. The difference between the | he Whig or Democrat. 
|| this item, not only as a report of former expendi-« 


amount stated to have been paid, in the Secre- 
tary’s report, in the four branches of the collection 
service at New York, above referred to, and that 





rather a large sum to be an error. It may 


He was commenting on 


| tures, but also as an estimate of future appropria- 
| Lions. 

which appeared from his calculation, based upon | 
the statements in the report, is $119,438 14~— || SCHENCK and JONES as to the manner of flog- 


be || ging on beard the revenue cutters. 


Some conversation arose between Messrs, 


Mr. Scuencn 


susceptible of explanation, but (said Mr. J.) he || being understood to suggest that it was not at the 
insisted that the explanation should have accom- | yard-arm, and Mr. Jones to say that the place 
quently Congress had not the data here required || panied the report. 


There were (continued Mr. J. ! 
greater discrepancies in the succeeding two items 
as in the preceding ones. ‘‘Amount expended for | 
The number of 


persons employed and their respective rates of | 
. > compensation are stated ; and according to his | 
cific estimates being submitfed, Congress should || computation based thereon, the aggregate annual | 
come to the conclusion that the service could be || cost of appraisements amounts to $90,026—being | 


that Congress would still appropriate the sum of || cretary’s report to have been actually paid. 


= — five hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
_ He repeated that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
instead of ae estimates, as re- 
uired by law, for the next fiseal year, had put 
own the round sum of $2,750,000. 
Under the head of recapitulation, in the estimates 
& sppropriations submitted by the Secretary of 
€ I reasury at the commencement of the present 
session, will be found a statement showing “ the 
persons employed and the expenses incurred in 


*« Net charge upon the revenue for public ware- 


houses, $105,584 40.’? The number of persons | 


employed in this service is given, and their rate of 
compensation is also stated; the cost of which, 
upon his calculation, amounts to the sum of $42,- 


ed in the Se- | 








; 


where was immaterial if the sailor were stripped and 


as great or || flogged on his bare back. He (Mr. J.) also alluded 


to the severity of the floggings in the navy as 
far exceeding those inflicted upon the slaves on 
any plantation south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and said he would go with the gentleman from 
Ohio most cordially to abolish the whole system 
of flogging in the navy. 

Mr. HOUSTON again interposed,.and dia 
claimed having iptended any reflection upon the 
honorable member from Tennessee in the inquiry 


| which he had previously addressed to him, 


: 


565—showing a difference of $63,019 40. This |, 
may be accounted for by amount paid for rent for || 
| and his observation, and his reading had con- 


storehouses and contingencies. e did not know 
how that was, but (Mr. J. said) he insisted that 
the Secre should have made a full and fair 
statement of the whole account—such an one as 


the collection of the revenue from customs in the | every member of the House could understand. 


the gal collection districts of the United States in 

fiscal year ending June-30, 1849.” 

Bin ne = oe the Sec- 
answer ouble purpose of a report 

of the expenses of this branch of the be comets 

lest fiscal year, and as estimates for the 

oni He would call the attention of the commit- 


New Serres—No. 9. 





Another item*in “this report is, ‘Whole amount 
of expense of revenue cutters and service, after 


| dala proceeds of sales of cytter furniture, 


service || York 
revenue-cutter service, exclusive of proceeds of | Now, sir, nine bargemen at $600 
sale of cutter furniture of the amount of which no || amounts to $5,400, which, added to the $25,145 13, 





&c., $126,647 50,”’ for the single district of New 
And this large amount paid for this 


mention is made in the report—it may have been 
$100, or it may have been $10,000. 


| 
: 


; 


Mr. JONES said, he did not understand the re- 
mark of the gentleman as a reflection upon him, 
but upon his party, and he went for his party be- 
cause he believed it the most honest, and the only 
party under whose auspices the Government could 
successfully be administered. His experience, 


firmed@im in that opinion, and he was determined, 
so far as he could, to hold his party to a proper 
accountability and to a faithful discharge of their 
duties. 

The last item in this report of expenses of the 
New York ecustom-house was under the head of 
Revenue Boats—** Nine bargemen at $600;”” “Paid 
for boat-office $25,145 13.’" These two items for 
bargemen and boat-office are carried out $40,489 27. 
per angnuny 


makes but $30,345 13 instead of $40,489 27, ag 
stated in the report—a seeming error of only about 
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,944 14, The only remaining item under this 
ad of “revenue boats,’’ is for “ contingencies | 


fe 


$16,215 76,” which sam, added to the amount || 


paid for “ boat-office, $25,145 13,”’ qnakes the 
moderate sum of $41,360 89 for boat-office and 
contingencies for revenue boats, which cost only | 
5,400 to than, as appears from the report of the | 
cretary of the Treasury, which he held in his | 
hand. 
The entire cost of collecting the customs in the | 
district of New York, as a from the report, | 
amounts to $868,774 53; certainly a much larger 
amount than is absolutely required for the efficient 
performance of the service under an honest and a 
faithful administration of the laws. Congress, 
with the aid and codperation of the Secretary of | 
the Treasury, can correct many abuses and make 
important reforms, and, at the same time, pro- | 
mote the efficiency of the service. 
But when we come to look at the history of this 
Government, and the practice under it, he said it 
appeared almost a faree for Congress gravely to 


set about requiring estimates and making the esti- || 


mated appropriations to defray the expenses of the 
Government. They appropriated for any branch 
of the public service, and when the money ap- | 
propriated run out, the officers having the con- | 
trol of that branch of the service went on as 
though they had unlimited power to «incur and | 
throw upon the Treasury whatever burdens they | 
might think proper. It had been the case ever | 
since he had been bere; in this way deficiency bills | 
come in at almost every session; he expected one | 
for this year would soon be brought before them. | 
Now, according to his view of right and justice, | 
the officer who was charged under oath with the | 
execution of a law, when the money placed at his | 
disposal was exhausted, was bound to stop and let | 
the responsibility fall where it properly belonged— | 
upon the representatives of the people, who had | 


refused or failed to make the appropriations ne- || 


cessary to carry on that branch of the public ser- | 
vice. 


the Department of the Interior. At the last ses- | 
sion of Congress, very much against his wishes, | 
he said, a bill had passed Congress establishing | 
that department, whiek bill provided for the ap- | 
cae of the Secretary of the Interior, fixed | 
is salary, authorized him to appoint a chief clerk, | 
and fixed his salary, and provided for the transfer of | 
various clerks and bureaus from other departments | 
to this. The Secretary of this department, he | 
seid, when he had come in, had taken the law into 


his own hands, and, supplying the defects which || 


Congress had left in the law, he had, without au- 


ure; and now he came forward and asked Con- | 
gress to make appropriations to meet these ex- | 
penses. And he supposed it would be urged that 
the appropriations asked should be made, on the 
ground that the persons who had performed the | 
service had acted under the authority of the head 
of a department, and that it would be wnjust and | 
dishonest in the Government not to pag them. — | 
The hour expired. 


' 
i 
} 


On the 11th of February, the subject being again 
under consideration, Mr. Jones moved an amend- | 
ment to strike out $1,000,000 and insert $785,000. | 


Mr. JONES said, that in the remarks which he | 
submitted to the committee a few days ago, when 
the resolution now wnder consideration was pend- 
ing, he had referred to the report ofahe expenses 
incerred in the collection of the revenue from cus- | 
toms at the various custom-houses throughout the 
country, in the fiseal year ending June 
and he had called particular attention to the several 
items of ex in the re 
the custom-house at New 


! 


j 


' 


those iteros, when extended and footed up, actuall 
made; which he did not at the time understand, | 
nor did he profess to understand them at this time; 
but, upon reflection, he thought that probably the | 
difference was paid out of fees which never went | 
into the ry. For instance, the several items 
given in the report show the actual cost of the 
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|| paid into the Treasury. 


} 


thority, called to his aid such clerks as he thought || 
proper, and fixed their salaries at his gbod pleas- || 


| Thus showing that there was a 


9, || | 
ay 300 ' In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
ive departments of | 
ork, commenting upon | 
the discrepancy between the amount stated in the || 
report to have been paid and the amount which || 


i 


| collector’s department to be.......... -$115,000 00 
| Amou. « stated to have been paid.... 82,363 95 


| Cost more than paid 
_ Actual cost of Naval Officers’ Depart- 

RPO is ccc ecnewsss bs nese cece $61,100 00 
Amount stated to have*been paid 12,205 48 


—— 


Cost more than paid.......9$48,894 52 


Actual cost of Surveyor’s Depart- 


Cost more than paid, 

Actual cost for inspectors, weighers, 
gaugers, measurers, and markers. . .$367,134 68 
Amount stated to have been paid......347,484 18 


$19,650 50 
Thus showing the actual cost of the above four 
| branches of the New York custom-house to ex- 


Cost more than paid 


Treasury, in his report, to have been paid, by the 
sum of $119,438 14, and this too without any ex- 
planation from the Treasury Department. 

The compensation of several of the officers en- 


gaged in these departments is made up by fees for || 
entrance and clearance of ships and vessels, per- | 
mits to land goods, and various other specified | 


duties, and by per centage upon the amount of 
| customs received, with limitations upon the 


amount of annual compensation to be received | 


| by most, if not all, of these officers. 
Now, he supposed, upon reflection, that this 
| sum of $119,438 14, which the report shows these 


departments to have cost, but which the report || 
does not show to have been paid, was actually | 
paid by fees prescribed by law, but of which no | 


account is given in this report. If he was right in 
this matter, the Secretary should have made a full 

. . > 
and fair statement of the entire costs of the collec- 


Eien vetbitbdits G4 Snemnbice of Cid alarictck.to || tions from customs. Add this sum of $119,438 14 
& 4 , , . , | 


| to the aggregate expenses actually paid for the 
collection of the customs at New York, as report- 
ed by the Secretary, of $868,774 53, and we have 
the sum of $988,212 67, every cent of which is 
just as much a tax upon the people—the produc- 
tive industry of the country—as if it had been first 
The labor of the coun- 
try is the Treasury of theGovernment. His ob- 
ject was to protect it from unnecessary burdens. 
| The report shows the amount paid 
| . for appraisements to be 
When the number of officers given and 
their salaries are extended and foot- 
ed up, the entire annual cost of this 
Department appears to be only..... 90,026 00 


+o ee $47,295 06 
etually paid for 

appraisements at the single port of New York 
| $47,295 06; more than the entire cost of all the 
| persons employed in this service, as by reference 
}to the report will clearly appear. Tio say the 
| least of it, this entire report seemed to be vague, 
confused and incomprehensible, as a report of-ex- 

| penses which have heretofore occurred and been 
| paid. 
| ture appropriations, it was wholly unsatisfactory. 

He withdrew the amendment. 


$137,321 06 


Difference. ....... 


EXPENSE OF COLLECTING THE REVENUE. 
| 


‘SPEECH OF MR. T. H. BAYLY,| 


OF VIRGINIA, 
| in roe Hovse or Representatives, 
January 30 and Rebruary 8, 1850, 


Union, on the Joint Resolution from the Senate 
limiting the Expense of Collecting the Revenue 
from Customs for the presentisgal year, 


Mr. BAYLY rose and addressed the committee 


|| as follows : 


Mr. Cratrman : I deem it proper to make some 
remarks relative to the amendment which the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means have proposed to the 
resolution from the Senate. ’ 

By the law of the 3d of March, 1849, the ex- 


penses for collecting the revenue was limited to | 


GRESSIONAL GLOBE, 
Mr.«Bayly. 


ceed the amount stated by the Secretary of the | 


And as an estimate upon which to base fu- |) 


[Jan. 30 


Reps, 


Ho. or 


$1,560,000 for the present fiscal year, 
the Ist of July last and ending the 30th of Ju s 
next, as I understand it, 1 think this is the plain 
meaning and at ofthe act. I know that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, under the advice of the 
| Attorney General, has given a different construe. 
| tion to the law. They have decided tha: th 
limitation did not take effect until the lasi half of 
| the current fiseal year, viz: until from the jst of 
January to the 30th of June, 1850. But I shail 
go into no discussion upon this point. [| have 
|| no disposition to ériticive the correctness of th», 
1 opinion, I doubt not it was honestly entertained. 
and I shall leave its diseussion to others, Ang 
I do this the more readily because | do not 
consider it at all material upon this occasion, 
| Concede, if you please, that the limitation in the ae 
| did not take effect until after the Ist of January; 
|| yet the Secretary of the Treasury ought, during the 
|| ten months preceding the period when it won! 
| take effect, to have commenced his reduction of ex. 
| penditure so as to have brought himself gradually 
| and without too great a shock, within the limit pre. 


COMME ncip, 


|| scribed by Congress. He had no right to anticipaie 
| that Congress would precipitately suspend or re. 
| peal a law which, after three years’ consideration 
| they had deliberately passed. But instead of this, 
|| he expended during the first six months of the fisca| 
| year $1,141,897 21, as is ascertained, and $150,100 
| more as he estimates—making $1,291,897 2)— 
| leaving but $268,102 79 for the last 81x months, if 
_ the construction which I put upon the law be cor. 
rect. Buttake his own construction, an admit 
|| that the limitation in the act did not take effec: 
|; until the Ist of January; yet he allowed his 
| €xpenditures to run on for the first six months up 
to the sum of $1,291,897 21, although he knew he 
would have but $780 (00 for the last six months. 
| Take his own construction, and I have no dispo- 
| sition to do him injustice, yet I maintain that he 1s 
| responsible for any jar which may occur, for he 
| ought so to have projected bis reductions of ex- 
|| penditures as to have made the operation gradual 
|| and easy, instead of precipitate and harsh. He 

ought to have distributed his reductions through 
the year, instead of increasing, as he has done, his 
expenditures during the first six months, and thus 
making a precipitate reduction necessary in the last. 
The amount of revenue collected and estimated for 
the first six months of the present fiscal vear is 
$18,262,485. The amount expended, as we have 
already seen, has been $1,291,897 21, or a litle 
upwards of seven per cent. upon the receipts. 
The importance of this statement will be seen in 





i 


| 
| 


the sequel. 
| In this condition of affairs the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his annual report to Congress, asked 
| our interposition, For some time we could not 
| transact business in consequence of our not having 
organized for that purpose. Still these expenditures 
wenton. The Senate being first organized, took 
up the subject in advance of us. That body passed 
the joint resolution now before us, appropriating 
the present fiseal year the same sum expended 
in the year ending 30th of June, 1848; although 
the revenue collected for that year was $33,034,276, 
and for this year the Secretary estimates it at 
$31,500,000, “It was acceptable on all sides. It 
| passed without objection, 4t appropriated for the 
present fiscal year $2,132,636, that being the 
amount expended in the fiseal year ending June, 
| 1848. But it'was represented to our commilice 
by the Secretary of the Treasury that this would 
give him no relief, According to his construction 
he already had $780,000; and this resolution oy 
gave him $840,739 52—difference $60;739 58. 1 
/was contended that the sudden reduction which 
this resolution would make necessary would be 
highly injurious to the publie service: and it was 
posed that we should appropriate, for the last 
alf of the present. fiscal year, one half of what 
was expended in the year 1848. This was agreed 
to; and it is the amendment now before you. 
wr coding 1648, S2AG3,696- one bet of whic 
r ending 1 of whi 
| Ie $1,066,318. Add that which hasalready been ¢x- 
| pended in the first six months, viz: $1,291,897 21, 
and it makes Soret 21; or $225,579 more 
than was expe in 1848. The amount whieh 
we thus appropriate is upwards of seven per cent 
upon the estimated receipts. : 
di Secretary estimates 





‘But, notwithstanding the 
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g1,500,000 less than in 1848, yet, in addition to 
this surplus in the appropriation over that year, of 
995,579, itis asked that Oregon and California 
should be excepted! But the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself does not estimate for the ex- 
nenses of the new districts in Texas, Oregon, and 
California, for the last half of the fiscal year but 
§125,000; and even add his estimate of $50,000 

for inerease Of business, and it only amounts to 

6175,000, which would leave a surplus of $50,579 of 

appropriation for the Atlantic coast over what was 

expended in 1848. But it will be said that the 

warehouse system which it was supposed would 

cost the Government nothing, has become a charge 

ypon the Treasury of $194,634.66. ‘To make this 

sum up, items are included which ought not to be 

charged to the warehousing system. 

But let this pass. I will make no point about 
which there can be controversy. Still it must be 
recollected that $152,723 79 was expended for 
warehouses insthe year ending 30th June, 1848— | 
being but $41,910 87 less than the sum charged 
to warehouses for this*year. Which sum, deducted 
from the surplus above stated, would leave $8,668 
more appropriated by this bill than was expended 
in 1848, after allowing the Secretary all he asks 
for California, Oregon, the new districts established 
siuce then, and’ what he terms increase of business, 
(which last | do not exactly understand, as he es- 
timates the receipts at less than they were in that 
year;) and also the difference of the expense of 
warehouses in that year and this. In addition to 
this, $27,096 was expended ip that year upon rev- 
enue cutters. The Secretary last summer, to say 
nothing about his late circular, greatly reduced 
this branch of expenditure, and to the extent he 
did so added to his available means for other ser- 
vice. Cannot gentlemen be satisfied with this? 
Are we, by the adoption of either of the amend- 
ments of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinron,] 
to increase this sam which is at the disposal of 
the Secretary to an indefinite amount? My onl 
fear is we have been too yielding already. Still 
we are asked to grant more; and how much more 
Tam unable to say, as the amendments of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Viwron] appropriate an in- 
definite sum. 

Thus it will be seen that all the indignation 
which it has been attempted to raise against Con- 
gress, throughout the country, is utterly uncalled 
for. If there be cause for indignation, it must 
rest elsewhere, If the Secretary of the Treasury 
had commenced his curtailments in time—if he 
had extended them from July, 1849, to June, 
1850, instead of increasing his expenditures in 
the first six months, by multiplying officers and 
increasing their salaries, as he has done in many 
instances, the whole operation of reduction would 
have gone on easily and smoothly, and no one 
scarcely would have known that it was going on 
atall. But instead of that, the expenditures are 
increased in the first six months, and the result is, 
a jar which the reduction called for in the last is 
elt. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said I feared that in 
agreeing to the amendment to the Senate resolu- 
tion, we have conceded too much. We certainly 
have if we had the whole year to go over; but we 
have not. The Secretary, as I have already 
shown, has greatly exceeded the limits of the law 
and of necessity in the first six months. An- 
other month, on the same or nearly the same rate 
of high expenditure, is gone. There are but five 
left. Can we, with due regard to the public ser- 
vice, compress the whole reduction within five 
months? I think not. Let it not be said that the 
Secretary has brought it upon himself, and that 
he must suffer the uences. [t is not the 
Secretary alone, or principally, who is to suffer; 
Wwe must look to the country, and if he has erred, 
we must not. It-will not do to punish the coun- 
ry for his faults. am willing to give relief for 
the present, even if it be extravagant. But, sir, 
this whole thing must be looked into, and if Con- 
£ress will sustain me, it shall be looked into and 
ee to its bottom. 

e 


expenditures of. this Government are too 
freat in all of its departments, and in none more 
than in collecting our revenve. When we cun- 
sider the character of our system, prior to the law 










of the 8d of March, 1849, against which such a |{ ment | am now prosecuting, vig: as to the neces- || (which are at last most honorable and from em- 


ee 





have been otherwise. No appropriations made 
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hat our receipts for the current fiscal year will be'|| clamor is raised, it is not perceived how it could | sity of a prevertive force to obstruct smuggling, 


|| it may be thrown out of the estimate. Dovso, and 





Ho. or Reps. 








by law; no accountability; everything left to the | include our lake frontier and eur ‘exposure, and 


collectors! My only surprise is that things have 
not been worse. But they have been bad enough. 
“What do you suppose, if we gra.:t the Secretary 
| of the Treasury all he asks, will be the cost of 


revenue from customs will be $31,500,000. So the 
expenses of collection would be tpwards of eight 
percent. With the sum we give him it will be 


for collecting the revenue was six and near a half 


eent. 
The Secretary estimates that the receipts from 
the customs for the year ending June, 1851, will 


per cent. 

Sir, is it possible that this is necessary? What 
other country pays so much for collecting its rev- 
enue? What State in this Union, where direct 
taxes prevails, pays so much? 1 speak with con- 
fidence as to one, (Virginia,) with which I am bet- 
| ter acquainted than with the rest. Our collectors, 
| who have to call personally upon every tax-payer 
and receive the dues of the Commonwealth in 
small sums—some of them less than a dollar—and 
‘who is required by law to take, at his own ex- 
pense, what he collects to the seat of Government; 
| to incur all risk, and pay it into the ‘l'reasury—is 
| allowed but five per cent.; and in some instances, 
| where the collections are large, even less. It is 
true, for prempl panes the sheriffs are allowed 
seven and a half per cent. upon the land anid prop 
erty tax, but the additional two and a half per 
cent. is in the nature of an insurance upon the col- 
lection; and to secure it the sheriffs are compelled 











greater amount is not paid in other States. Yet 
their system of taxation is by a direct tax; and we 
know that a leading argument in favor of indirect 
taxes has always been, that from the fact that they 
are received in large sums, and at few places, they 
can be collected at less expense. 

But in looking into the matter [ have not 


direct taxation in the States. During, and just 
after the war with Great Britain, we had a direct 
tax under the General Government. The expense 
of collecting it in 1816, when the net receipts were 
only $3,560,651, was 5 3-16 per cent. 


English documents. Their system of collecting 
revenue by customs is more analogous to ours than 
any other. The per centage which the collection 
of the customs in the United Kingdom cost in the 


returns which we have—was 5 19-20. For Great 
Britain alone 54; and excluding Ireland, Scotland, 
and the small islands, where the revenue collected 
is comparatively small, and where the preventive 


the per centage is less than 5; and take London 
alone, where the great amount of duties are col- 


1848, the cost of collection was about the same. 


must advert to other facts. The United Kingdom 
has a larger sea-coast than we have. Her sea- 
coast, including the smaller adjacent isles, is three 
thousand five hundred geographical miles. Our 
Atlantic coast is one thousand five hundred, ex- 


one is Long Island; and to measure al 
would only increase the length about one hundred 
and twenty miles. Our Gulf coast is one thou- 
sand two hundred miles, and our Pacific one thou- 
sandeone hundred; al her, three thousand eight 
hundred miles—exceeding the English sea-coast 
but three hundred miles. California and Oregon 
are mostly uninhabited; and in view of the argu- 








per cent.; in 1849 it was upwards of seven per | 


| be $32,000 000; and he puts the expenses of col- | 
| lection at $2,750,000, or at the rate of near nine | 


in most instances to advance the taxes and depend | 
upon collections for reimbursement. I presume a | 


year ending the 5th of January, 1848—the last | 


lected, it is less than 3. For many years prior to | 
|| lewest. We pay the collector of Boston $6,400; 
But to sppreciate this comparison properly we | 
|| chusetts receives. We pay the collector of New 
|| York the same. The G.vernor, who is expected 
|| todo the hospitalities of the State, receives $4,000. 


'diseretion of the Secretary of the Treasury and || that of England would not vary a great deal, as 
|| far as the .ength of sea-coast is concerned. 


Mr. BROOKS, (My. Bary yielding the floor 


| foran interrogatory.) Does the gentieman from 
, | Virginia assert that the Atlantic sea-coast is but 
| collecting the revenue for the present fiscal year? |, 1,500 miles ? 


He expended in the past six months, as we have |, 
already seen, $1,291,897. He asks for $1,325,000 || 
more, making $2,616,897. He estimates that the || is 1,000 miles as he was informed by members 


Mr. BAYLY.. I do. 
Mr. BROOKS. The sea-coast of Maine alone 


from that State. 
Mr. BAYLY. I do not wish or mean to be dis- 
courteous, but I must say the statement of the 


upwards of seven percent. In 1848 the per centage || gentleman is not only incorrect, but preposterous. 


Why, sir, itis not 1,000 miles from the Capes of 
Virginia to the northernmost port of Maine. 
Mr. BROOKS. Did the gentleman from Vir- 


|| ginia include the bays and rivers in his measure- 


ment? 

Mr. BAYLY. I did not make the measurement. 
L applied to Lieutenant Maury to measure the two 
coasts forme. | applied to him, because | had the 
greatest confidence in his science and accuracy; 
and because I learned he. had all the charts necea- 
sary for the purpose, which I had not. His meas- 
urement is along the general outlines from head- 
land to headland, and is exclusive of bays, har- 
bors, friths, creeks, and other indentations im both 
countries. And here I beg to remark, that in this 
respect the measurement is against us. Let any 
one look at the maps, and they will see this, 
Nothing can be more.indented and irregular than 
the coast of the United Kingdom, while ours. is 
comparatively otherwise. 

As far, therefore, as the extent of sen-const, is 
concerned, as large or even a iarger preventive 


| force 1s necessary than with us. But this is not 
+ the main consideration. The English tariff affords 


the strongest inducement for smuggling The 
high duties, partiealariy upon tobaceo, spirits, and 
some other articles, make it necessary to keep up 
the’ largest preventive force to prevent evasions 
of the customs; while with us our tariff affords but 
| small comparative inducements to jead to it. ‘There 
public sentiment does not reprobate it as much as 
here. The consequence is, in England the sirong- 
est preventive force in the form of cruisers, har- 
| ber vessels, and what they cal] a land-guard, is 


|| necessary. They are compelled to havea cordon 
|| of officers constantly on the look out, for which, 
stopped with the cost of collecting the revenue by | 


with us, there is no necessity. Besides this, their 
proximity to the Continent increases this necessity 
on their part. Any small vessel can, at any time, 
by catehing a favorable wind, ran over almost 
| unobserved. But with us only large sea-going 


|| vessels are employed in bringing cargoes across 
Nor have I stopped here. I have examined the | 


the Atlantic; their advent is always noticed, and 
smuggling by them, under any circumstances, is 
difficult. In such a case it is too easily detected 
and proved, and then comes the penalty. Yet 
| with all this necessity for a large preventive 
foree upon their part, they collect their revenue 
fron customs at a little more than one-half of 
what we are asked to expend. 

Sir, all this is wrong. It ought to be corrected; 


|| and if Congress will back me, it shall be corrected. 
force to guard against smuggling must be large, | 


The great defect in the system is, we pay 
| too high salaries to officers in the employ of the 


|| .Generat Government. This is the case as con- 


nected with the customs from the highest to the 


which is double what any State officer of Massa- 


| The Chief Justice, who mast have the highest 


|| professional attainments, receives but $3,000. So 
clusive of our islands; most of which, from the || in Peansylvania: the collector, $6,400, the Chief 
shallowness of the water between them and the | Justice about $2,500. in Maryland, the collector 
main land, cannot be said to have properly more | $6,400; the Governor $2,000, and Chief Justice 
than one side of sea-coast. The only important | 33,000. And when we descend from the collector 

Teides of it, | through every grade, we find the same irregularity 
'| till we come to the very barge-men—oarsmen— 
| who, in New York, receive $600 perannum. The 
| rate of compensation for ali employment under 
|| the General Govern:uent ie so much greater than 


'under the State Governments and in the private 
walks of life, that all eyes are turned here. The 
tendency is to divert.men from private purauite 
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a ve great fountain of wealth and honor. This 
increases the tendency of public opinion to regard 
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mended by Mr. Walker, late Secretary of the 


Treasury, asgong ago as March, 1546. On the 


the Siates as inferior corporations, instead of in- | 


dependent sovereignties, and tends to centre every- 
thing in the Federal head, and leads to consolida- 
tion. This Government is the idol which every 
aspirant worships. 


to our political contests. So far from there being 


16th of that month he wrote to the Committee of 
Ways and Means this letter: 


Treasvry Department, March 16, 1846. 
Sir: In my letter of the 22d of February last to you, the 


| statement was made that the expense of collecting the rev- 


Besides this, it adds asperity | 


contests for principles, they are contests for place. | 


Bring down your Federal salaries to a grade equal 
to that which prevails in our State Governments 


and in private pursuits, and you will not only save | 
@ vast amount of money to this Government, but | 


you will do what is more—you will reduce its 
atronage, already much too great, and you will 
evs the public service better performed. I do 


not doubt but that you can get a better collector | 


in New York for $3.000 than for $6,400. 


The | 


one would take the office as a plain business man, | 


to do its duties, and without ambitious or party 
views. ‘The other would seek it for its emolu- 
ments and political patronage. In the one case, it 
would be filled by a practical man of business; in 
the other, by a managing politician. The charac- 


ter of each, under the one system or the other, || 


would be stamped upon all under them. With 


not much more than half the expense, | maintain || 
the cheap system would be the most efficient. I || made in my letter of the 16th of March last, so fur as re- 


do not recommend that the salaries of those whose | quired the limitation of the expenses incident to the collec- | 


enue could be reduced $537,864 below the expenditure of 
the last fiseal year. 


Bayly. 


| 


| 
| 
i 


| 


To insure this result, I respectfully re- | 


commend that a clause be inserted in the new tariff bill, | 


limiting the expenses of collecting the revenue under that 
bill to a sum not exceeding $1 520,000. 

The sum expended in collecting the revenue is now al- 
most exclusively within the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The payments are frequently made merely 
upon his written order, without the intervention of those 
checks appertaining tothe liquidation of other accounts, 
and the payments are not regulated by specifie appropria. 
tions made by law, as in other cases. in my opinion the 
expenses incident to the collection of the revenue should be 
regulated by specific appropriations, and the pay ments made 
subject to the checks applicable to the settlement of otber 
accounts. 

This great reform can only be introduced by the legisla- 


tion of Congress; but if you think proper to require the | 
codperation of this department, it will he cheerfully granted. 


Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. J. WALKER, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. James J. McKay. 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. 


Again: On the 25th of May, 1846, he wrote the | 


| following: 


salaries are already low should be reduced. By | 


no means. I woul 
the exorbitant salaries. 


1 would harpoon the big 
fish, not the small. 


I would fly at high game. 


strike at those who receive | 


I know it is supposed that the Secretary of the | 


Treasury cannot touch these. It is said their sal- 
aries are regulated by law. 


this opinion. 


I do not concur in || 
When the law of the 3d of March, | 


1849, passed, requiring the Treasury Department | 


to reduce the expenses of collecting the revenue to 
$1,560,000, it necessarily gave the Secretary the 
authority to do it. His discretion as to the mode 
of reduction was unlimited. 


Suppose the salaries | 


of all the officers of the customs had been fixed || 
| payment of the expenses incidental to the collection of the 
| revenue shall not exceed in the whole, for the fiscal year 
|| ending the 30th of June, 1847, or for any fiseal year succeed- 


by law, prior to the act of the 3d of March, 1849, 
could it be said that, therefore, it was inoperative? 
that the last law would be controlled and nullified 


by those which had preceded it? 1 do not know in | 


what code of laws such’ rules of construction are 
to be found. Certainly in none with which I am 
acquainted. 


Treasury DePpaRTMENT, May 25, 1846, 


Sin: Having been informed by you that the suggestions 


tion of the revenue, and the regulation of the same by law, | 


met the approbation of the Committee of Ways and Means, 


I enclose a provision for carrying these suggestions into ef- |; 


fect. 

This provision, it is believed, should be appended, as a 
new section to the bill reported to the committee for redu- 
cing the duties on imports. 

If that bill should not become a law, and the provisions of 
the present tariff remain unaltered, the expenses incident to 


the collection of the revenue, including drawbacks, fishing | 
bounties gnd allowances, cannot, with safety, be limited ww | 


the suins now proposed by this department. 
I am, very respéctfully, your obedient servant, 
R. J. WALKER, Secretury of the Treasury. 
Hon. James J. McKay, 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. 


Be it further enacted, That the amount to be disbursed in 


ing, the sum of ene million five hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have full power to diminish any braneh or item of said ex- 
pencitures so as to bring the agyregate amount within the 
limitation above mentioned, and that hereafter the whole 


| gross amount of the public moneys, by whomsoever received 
or collected, shall be paid into the treasury 5 and all expen- | 


his brings me to the circular of the Secretary | 
of the Treasury. That circular, Mr. Chairman, | 
public duty requires me to say, | consider a pal- | 


pable violation of law. I do not wisl to say any- 


thing harsh of the Seeretary of the Treasury. My | 


acquaintance with him is 
has made a very favorable impression upon me to- 


ight; but such as it is, | 


ses incident to the collection of the revenue, not exceeding 
the amount above stated, shall be paid out of any moneys 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the aceounts 
thereof shail be rendered to the proper accounting oflicers 
of the treasury for adjustment by them. 


The recommendation was subsequently renewed. 


| But under the difficulty of geting bills through 


wards him personally. But public duty requires | 


me to express the opinion | entertain. The law 
to which I have referred contemplated the reduc- 


object is stamped; in letters too plain to be mis- 
read, upon its very face, It was to reduce the ex- 


hr nse of collecting the revenue. Tv relieve whom ? | 


he Government alone? By no means; but the 
country! The Secretary, however, in some cases, 
shifts the burden from the Government to the 
shoulders of the merchant and importer. By his 


alone have the power. I am told he has lately 
issued a second, dismissing many officers. 1 have 


|| of March, 1848. 
tion of the expense of collecting the revenue. Its || 


Congress, the bill to carry these recommendations 
into effect, did not pass this House until the 15th 
That was before any nomina- 
tions for the Presidency were made, rnd when of 


|| course few. anticipated that this Administration 
| would come into power. 


cireular,and without authority, he has virtually in- i 


creased the tariff, when, 1 am quite sure the coun--|, 
try is not willing that Congress shall do it, who | 


} 
| 
} 


The bill did not pass the Senate until the 3d of 
March, 1849. But before it passed, it came to 
this House with amendments, where, if it had 
been disapproved, it could have been defeated. 

Before | conclude, 1 have a word to say about 
the warehousing ’system—not by way of argument 
to sustain our opinions, but for the information of 
the House, to state them. 

I believe that the Committee of Ways and 
Means are decidedly in favor of that system; but 


not seen it, and cannot, therefore, say a word | with some modifications. lL speak with confidence 
about it. Lam vow speaking of the first one issued. | of the Democratic part of the commitwee. We 
| think it of great benefit to every industrial pursuit 
|in the country—the agriculiural, the mechanical, 
| the commercial, and the manufacidring. We are 


I repeat, the object of the law of the 3d of March, 
1349, was to reduce the cost of collecting the rev- 
enue to the ice; and if it remain the same, 
whether it be paid by the merchant or the Gov- 
ernment, to that public it makes no difference, for 
at last it has to bear the burden. And the shitting 
it from one to the other does not meet the object 
of the law. 
_ Mr. SEDDON. Willmy colleague and friend 
inform me with whom the law of March, 1849, 
eriginated? 1 ask for information, 

r. BAYLY. I take pleasure in answering 
my friend. In opening the debate | had not in- 
tended to refer to that. But as I anticipated that { 


| 


| be abolished, except so far as to provide ware- 


| 
i} 
| 


satisfied, the country will never surrenderit. But 
we think the plan ef public warehouses ought to 


house room for unclaimed goods. We do not 


think that the Government ought to engage in the 


warehousing business any further than 1s indis- 


pensable, any more than in any other business to 
which individual enterprise is equal. Let us 
open free competition in this business, under 


proper safeguards and regulations, and that com- 
petiti 


on itself will reduce the cost of wa 


rehousing 
might be called upon to refer to it in reply, J am || to the lowest possible amount, to the rejief of com- 


prepared to answer his question. It was recom- || merce, and without a tax upon the 


Government or 








Ho. or Reps, — 


any body else. The system with us w 

one, and doubtless we sare much to iaie a 
spect to it. In the first instance some mistakes 
may have been committed—mistakes Snuinn 
which human foresight could not guard, Bat 
upon the whole it is a wise one, and with ah 
modifications as experience may suggest, jt will 
be cherished. 


On the 8th of February, the subject being again 
under consideration, Mr. BAYLY rose and ad. 
dressed the House as follows: 


I shall not, like the gentleman from Massachy. 
sette, (Mr. Winrnrop,} promise to confine myself 
in the remarks | have to submit, entirely to the 

roposition before us; for, if | were to do so, | fear 
P'should redeem it but little better than he did, why 
had scarcely made the promise before he launched 
into a genera} denunciation of the tariff of 1846, the 
ruin it was inflicting upon the country, and * ihe 
fearfui’ amount of revenue ft was bringing into 
the Tréasury. But I will promise to wander from 
the proposition before us no further than js ab. 
svlutely necessary for a proper reply to the argy. 
ments which have been submitted on the other 
side. 

I have listened with great attention to this de. 
bate. The defect of the arguments of the genile. 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Vinton, ] the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. WintHrop,j the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Brooxs,] and the gentle. 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Hotmes,|—for the 
same defect pervades them all—is, they assume 
the very point in debate. They all start out with 


|| the main proposition, that no more was expended 


in collecting the revenue in 1848 and 1849 than 
was indispensable; and assuming this to be true, 
they argue to show that Mr. Meredith asks for no 
more than is absolutely necessary. Their main 


| proposition is precisely what | deny, and the truth 


of which I will attempt to disprove. If I succeed in 
this, with the foundation of the argument the whole 
superstructure will fall, In 1848, the per centage 
for collecting the revenue was six and near a half 
—in 1849, it was upwards of seven. This rate of 
expenditure, which is nearly double of the average 
per centage expended in collecting the customs 
from the formation of the Constitution to this tme, 
I attempted to show was much too grea!; that in- 
stead of the per centage for collecting growing as 
our commerce’ and revenue increasegl, the precise 
reverse ought to ve the case, as the per centage for 
the colleetion of a large sum ought to be less thao 
asmallone. I showed that in the States wheres 
system of direct taxes prevail, (always supposed to 
be much more expensive,as the sums are received 
in small amounts and upon personal application, 
than that of indirect taxes, where the sums are re- 
eeived in large amounts and at specified p.aces, ) not 
more than five per cent. was expended in collection. 
| showed that during the, existence of the direct 
tax, in 1816, when only $3,560,651 were collected 
from the whole of our broad expanse of territory, 
the expense of collecting was but 5 3-16 per cent. 
Lalso showed that in the United Kingdom, where 
economy in expenditure.is no part of their sysiem 
—as surely it ought to be with us—the expense of 
collecting their customs was for the year ending 
January 8, 1848, 5 19-20 percent. In Great Brt- 
ain alone it was five and a half; in England alone 
less than five; and in London less than three. 

showed that, in yep in of her insular and 
exposed situation, her proximity to the continen|, 
and the great indueements held out for smugg!ing, 
“by the very high rate of duty upon many articles, 
she was compelled to keep up an enormous pre- 
ventive force in the shape of eruisers, harbor 
vessels, land and water guard, which, from out 
different condition, in the iculars referred 10, 
are unnecessary with us. This item alone amounl- 
ed, in the United Kingdom, in the year 1848, ‘0 
the large sum of £470,684, or upwards of (wo 
millions three hundred thousand dollars. From 
all this, 1 inferred it was impossible that eight of 
nine per cent. was necessary to collect our cus- 


toms. 

The ony gentleman heaton ie —, 
any pari of this argument was gentieman iro 
Ohio, {Mr. Vuvron.] He said that 1 was mis 
taken in my estimate of the cost of collecting the 
customs in ; that, under the head of 
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expenses of collecting the revenue from customs, | 
they do not embrace all the charges that fall under | 
that head in this country; and that, if you include | 
there all the expenses charged here, the expense || 
of collection there would not probably fall short 
s¢seven and a half percent. And when requested || 
by me to specify the items referred to by him he \| 
named their warehouse expenses, which that year, 1 
as he said, were some one hundred and sixty | 
ndd thousand pounds, and which in England are |, 
not charged to the expense of collecting the cus- || 
toms. And he also referred to some other items, | 
the amount of which he did not state, 
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But I will not press-this part of the argument || me the name of the officer. My correspondent is 
further, for 1 agree with the gentleman from || a gentleman of intelligence and respectability, as 
Georgia, [Mr. Toomns,} that a comparison with | the gentleman would vouch, if I could give him 
ourselves in former years is a justergriterion by || the name. But I cannot do it. I do not wish to 
ae to judge : » mens a... og sn - one about his ears the whole Boston custom- 
penditure existing at present. en i addressed || house. 
the committee before, 1 had not had time to go I will state one other fact. At the very time the 
— _. the wenn a po 4 my } New York pa were attacking us for not grant- 
riend from Missouri, r. Green as gone || ing at once and without inquiry all the Secret 
into a minute calculation on this subject, and with | of the Treasury asks of snd compleluing of | 
his permission I avail myself of the result of his | deficiency of force in the New York custom- 
labor. He has calculated the cost of collecting || house, | saw about this Capitol, in the lobbies 
our revenue from customs from 1792 to 1848. || and at reporters’ desks of the two Houses, and 


Now, sir, it is true there are some items which if The cost of collection was, from 1792 to 1800, 2 | probably writing those very attacks, one of the 


with us are charged to the cost of collection, which | 
gre not so charged in England; but it is also true || 
that there are charges in that country to the cost || 


of collection which are not charged with us; and if |! From 1831 to 1848, 6 4-10. 


we exclude these items so as to make the compari || 


son perfectly fair, so far from its diminishing the 
disparity of expenditure between us and Great 
Britain, it will greatly increase it. This struck | 
me at the first examination I made of this subject, 








| 


and it occurred to me to recast the calculation. || collecting a small one. To illustrate: In 1815, |) 


But { thought [ should expose myself to just criti- | 
cism, if | undertook to recast the calculation made 
by the British Government itself of the cost of col- 
lecting their revenue. So IL took it as I found it, 
made by them to my hand. But, since the gen- 
tieman from Ohio has seen fit to go into this mat- 
ter, | must follow him. And, Mr. Chairman, the | 
gentleman must excuse me for saying that, in this 
part of his argument, [ do not think he displayed a | 
candor becoming his high character and position. 

He spoke with the English document in his | 
hand. ith this source of authentic information | 
before him, he said that if you included in the 
English calculation all the expenses charged here, 
the charges of collection there would not probably 
fall short of 1} per cent. Did not fairness demand | 
that if he added to the English sum items charged | 
here and not there, he should at the same time 
have deducted the items included in their estimates, 
and notin ours? But this he did not do; and as 
he did not, | beg leave to do it for him; so that the 
committee may see whether a fair comparison will 
make the case any better for the gentleman. 

In the first place, he is mistaken in saying that 
the €xpense of warehouses was some one hundred 
and sixty odd thousand pounds. On the contrary, 
the item of £162,000, to which he refers, includes 
quarantine as well as warehouse establishments. 
If he had looked further into the document, he 
would have found that the expense of warehousing, 
including warehouse-keepers, lockers, rents, taxes, 
tithes, &c., amounted to £125,930 12s., and not to 
one hundred and sixty odd thousand pounds, as 
he states it. As we pay neither taxes, tithes, nor 
insurance, as the British do, this amount ought to 
be still reduced. But I have not the precise data 
to doit; and therefore I let the item stand. And 
as we charge the expense of warehousing to the 
cost of collection, I admit it ought to be added to 
that in Great Britain to make the comparison fair. 
But then we must deduct charges there which do 
not exist here. And they are numerous, viz: Al- 
lowances for special service and travellingexpenses, 
£22,063 14s. 4d; taxes, tithes, &c., £24,979 11s.; 
law charges, £6,330 18s.; superannuation allow- 
ances—in other words pensions—< 129,236 9s. 1d.; 
allowances for offices abolished, and compensati 
‘0 officers for loss of fees—in England, when they 
abolish an office they do not deprive the officer of his 
salary, it seems, £24,032; other payments, consist- 
ing of many miscellaneous items, such as i 
to widows and children, &c., none of which are 
chargeable to collection here, £23,556 12s.; making 
altogether £230,137 4s. 10d., from which deduet 
the cost of warehousing, and the difference is up- 
wards of half a million ofdollars; and to that ex- 
aoe making the comparison more unfavorable to 





This is not all. The year 1848 was an unfa- 
Vorable one, so far as my argument is concerned. 
It was the year of the potato yt, when the Brit- 
ish ports were thrown open to the free admission 
of articles of haman food. The importations of 
such articles were enormous. The consequence 
polly eet igh are ipa lam 

nereased, very re, 
= of collection was in the United Ki 
11-20, and in Great Britain alone 5 4-20.. 


i} 


6-10 per cent. From that period to 1812, it | employees of that custom-house. How is it, if 
was 3 per cent. The two years of the war are | there be a deficiency of force, the custom-house 
left out. From 1815 to 1830 it was 3 5-10. || officers can find time to be the chief agents in all 
Average for 56 || political meetings and to attend party conven- 
years, 4 2-10. Thus it willbe seen that the | tions? Gentlemen politicians may say what they 
per centage of collection has been constantly | please, but my table is groaning under the letters 
growing, when, considering how our revenue has || received from gentlemen in the large cities, of the 
increased, it ought to have diminished, as the per || highest respectability, expressing their disgust at 
centage for collecting a large sum is less than for || these things. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Brooks] 
| insists that the change which has taken place in 
age was 1}, while in 1817, when the receipts had | the description of our shipping, makes a larger 
fallen to $22,000,000, it had risen to 4. Still, with || force in the custom-houses necessary than former- 
these facts staring gentlemen in the. face, we are || ly. He says that since the introduction of sea- 
| told that when our revenue has grown till the || zoing steamers, merchants make more frequent 
| gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Winrnror] | importations and in smaller packages. Doubiless 
considers it “‘ fearful,’’ near twice as large a ‘per || there is something in this; but it is more than 
centage is necessary as was expended for 56 years, | counterbalanced by changes, in other respects, 
| and- three times as large as was expended Up to | Every one knows that the size of our sail vessels, 
| 1830. Sir, { do not credit it; and all the clamor || engaged in foreign commerce, has been greatly en- 
| of all the custom-house officers in the world will || larged of late. Tnstead of ships, of three or four 
| not convince me of it. I deny that any such ex, || hundred tons, we now have them of twelve and 
penditure as was incurred in 1848 was necessary, | fifteen hundred; and other sea-going@essels have 
or any such as it is now asked may be allowed || been enlarged in like proportion. ‘The number of 
should be tolerated. | inspectors required for the same amount of impoyt- 
I know it has been said that, with our revenue, || ation, when it is made in large vessels, is much 
our country has grown and new districts have | less than when in small; and as far as this argu- 
| been established. A few new districts have || ment is concerned, | think it is against the gen- 
been established—none of them causing much ex- | tleman. 
penditure—but others have been abolished. The Gentlemen tell us a great deal about the neces- 
facts prove that the expenses of the custom-house | sity of a large custom-house force to prevent 
| establishment have grown much faster than the || smuggling. Sir, 1 do not pat much faith in this. 
increase of business, and ina ratio much larger | Our tariff affords but small inducement to smug- 
than the extension of it. In 1815 the expense of || gling, in comparison with the risk incurred. But 
collection was-but $476,007. In 1848, $2,132,636. || let us look at the matter a litile-in this light. In 
In New York alone it is nearly double what it was || the State of Rhode Island, not much larger in ter- 
| for the whole country in 1815. Will any one say || ritory than some of the counties of Virginia—if, 
| that the collection districts have multiplied to the || indeed, as large—th@re are fifty-five persons con- 
same extent? « || nected with her custom-houses. That State is situ- 
But this is not all. Let us look into some other || ated between Massachusetts and New York, and 
| facts. There are connected with the custom-house || not very far from the great emporium. Virginia 
| at Boston one hundred and sixty-seven persons. | has a large sea-coast; her territory is separated by 
| The foreign arrivals in that port in 1848 were 3,009; || the Chesapeake—the Mediterranean of America. 
| oron an ave of about eight a day. I know | It is perforated by the majestic rivers Potomac, 
| the arrivals are irregular—some days many more || Rappahannock, York, and the James, runnin 
| than an average, and on others less. Of these ar- || into her very heart. Yet we have connected wi 
rivals more than half are of schooners, and mostly | the custom-houses but fifty-one officers, and they 
from the British provinces, laden principally with ‘| are enough. There is no smuggling there, not- 
coal, wood, plaster, &c., and require very little at- || withstanding the great facilities which present 
| tention from inspectors. Now is it possible that | themselves, growing out of our immense water 
| one hundred and sixty-seven officers are required | line and the few custom-house officers. But I 
to attend to the discharge of this number of vessels? | carry my comparison further. There are connect- 
There are fifty-eight day inspectors and twenty || ed with the custom-houses of Massachusetts two 
night inspectors—making seventy-eight inspectors. | hundred and fifty-five officers; while there are con- 
| Suppose the arrivals in ton were ten a day, or | nected with the custom-houses of both Virginia 
| twenty, or even fifty, still, where is the necessity of | and Maryland, with their great disproportiongte 
all this force? Will any one believe it to be ne- | territory, but one hundred and fifty-three. 
| cessary ? Sir, a gentleman writing to me from | Mr. CHANDLER inquired if the amount col- 
| Boston explains this thing in part. He says: “A | lected in Boston was not larger than that collected 
‘few weeks since I met one of the inspectors | in Norfolk. } i 
‘ walking about the streets at his leisure, when a||) Mr. BAYLY. Certainly it is. But I am 
‘large number of aids (as they term officers who | speaking now of the necessity which we are told 
| ‘are employed in violation of law) were under pay; | exists of a force to prevent smuggling. 
and hetold me he had then under his charge a | Mr. WINTHROP. hat is the expense of 
‘coal vessel from Nova Scotia, and that hehad had | collecting the revenue in Boston? 
* nothing else to attend to for eighteen days. ‘He || Mr. BAYLY. It is not quite five per cent. It 
* fold me, also, that the only service he had to per- | lacks a very small fraction. 
‘form during all that time was, togo on board the || Mr. WINTHROP. It is less than the same 
‘ day she arrived and lock up her hatches, and that | expense in England. ; 
| ‘he would have nothing else to do till the captain | Mr. BAYLY. The gentleman says that it is 
| sold his cargo.” ‘}Jess than in England. I will inform him—to 
Mr. WINTHROP. Will the honorable mem- | make the comparison more equal—that it is about 
_ber give us the name of the writer of that letter? 1 double the same expense in London. 
Mr. BAYLY. Iprefernottodoit. Itis from |- Mr. STEVENS. What is it in Norfolk? 
a gentleman for whose res bility I vouch. Mr. BAYLY. In Norfolk it is, as the Secre- 
r. WINTHROP. Give us the name of the || tary of the Treasury informs us, $28,505, which 
officer, then. © is moré than the receipts. But of that $17,564 is 
Mr. BAYLY. My correspondent does not give || the expense of the revenue cutter which 


| when the receipts were $39,000,000, the per cent- 
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Mr. EVANS. I havé the facts. | bill, and another altering the dates, which the 
of all our large rivers. ‘The receipts are $23,528, || Mr. BAYLY. Well, let us have the facts. | lapse of time made proper. bill, as amended 
and the expenditures what { have stated. But i | . Mr. EVANS proposed to read an extract from || came to this House, passed, and became alaw. 
will also inform the gentleman that at the three || the report of Mr. Walker, late Secretary of the || During all this time, in neither House of Congress 


ports of Nantucket, rnstable, and Edgartown— | Treasury, on the warehouse system. was one word said about the sum allowed bein 
all in Massachusetts—the expenses are $14,958, Mr. BAYLY. I know al 
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the whole Chesapeake of Virginia and the mouths | 


Te i 


and the receipts $1,128. There is not attached to 
either of those places a cutter to swell the expense 


ceasity. 


Now, how is all this answered? We are told 


that Mr. Walker said, in his annual report of De- || 
cember, 1847, that he had made all the reductions || 
of expenditure consistent with the good of the || 
But gentlemen ought to do Mr. | 


public service. 
Walker justice, They =~ to take all he said 
on that subject together. 

tera to the Committee of Ways and Means, bear- 
ing date. respectively on the 16th of March 


and the 25th of May, 1846, and the 8th of Feb-| 


ruary, 1847, he stated explicitly that, to enable 


him to make all the reductions which were desira- | ' | 
|| cate to this House, at the same time, estimates of the sums 


3 : i : || of money which will be necessary to defray the expenses of 
true he said he could curtail much without the in- | , : } : 


terposition of Congress; but in his letter of the || 


ble, the pasange of a law was indispensable. It is 


&th of February, 1847, he said : 


“Tt will be perceived, by reference to the communications 
of the 16th of March and 25th of May last, that this depart- 


expenses should be rendered subject to appropriations made 
hy law ; Jd, that an act of Congress was then deemed neces- 
sary to curry these great reforms fully into effect ; 4th, that the 

opriety of etpbracing such an enactnent in the tariff of 


646 was suggested to the committee, and a section sub- | 
mitted for that purpose; Sth, that it was believed this great | 
not take place to the full extent, unless ac- | 


reduction coul 


companied by the ehactment of the tariff of 1846. This act 


having gone into effect on the Ist December last, it is be- | 


lieved by this departnvent that these great reforms may be 
carried into full effeet; and, with the codperation of Oon- 
gress, (ke sum of hulf a million of dollars a year may be 
saved to the Treaty, without any detriment to the public 
service.” 

Gentlemen, in construing the report, ought to do 
itin connection with this letter of the same year; and 
when he says that he has made all the reductions 


he could make, he must be understood to mean | 
without the coéperation of Cengress, which he | 
deemed * necessary to carry these great reforms | 


fully into effect.”’ 

Sir, without Mr. Walker’s assurance to that 
effect { never doubted that it was impossible for him 
to make the necessary reforms without the coépera- 
tion of Congress. e might write circulars till 
doomsday and he would not effect much. 


1849, there was no limitation of law upon these | 


expenditures. He would issue a circular, for in- 
stance, saying to the collectors, the expenditures 
in your houses are too great—they must be re- 
duced, The collector would not find it very pleasant 
to set about the business of cartailment. It isa 
disogreeable business. Men like patronage, and 
dislike raising a hornet’s nest about their heads ; 


and most collectors would find it easier to give || preceding.” 


piaesible excuses for not making reductions than 
Wade it. 
it in his power to say, the law alldws me but so 
much; if you expend in your department more 
than a particular sum, your disbursements will not 
be allowed at the Treasury : my life for it, the re- 
ductions would be made. And if there was no 
hope of frightening Congress into measures by 
mating the reduction in the most oppressive way, 


i have no doubt mans be made ina manner || the 16th of March, 1848. 


| suggested that it repealed the fishing bounties, and 


not at all detrimental to the public service. But 
there were extraordinary charges upon Mr. 
Walker in 1848 which do not nowexist. There 
was the debentare system, abolished by the act of 
3a March, 1849—the heavy importations of that 
year—and the war. The revenue-cutters were 
employed in that war; and, although they were 
armed, equipped, and employed as vessels of war, 
they were supported from the cost of collecting the 
revenue. 

Mr. EVANS, of Maryland. Will the geitle- 
man from Virginia allow me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. BAYLY. No; I prefer not, I cantiot get 
through with what I have to say in an hour. 


| passage was nearly a strict party vote. 


| and every democrat for them. 
| opposition to the law of March last was different 
| then in part from what it is now. 
| predicted with, great confidence that the tariff act 
| of °46 would not yield revenue enough to support 


| detailed estimates. 
| #846 had been $2,006,043. He proposed a cur- 
| tailment of $500,000. 


Alb of | 
the collectors knew quite as well as Mr. Walker | 


id that, till the enactment of the act of 3d i| : 
Oss chat, 4 _ waes Mareh, || vice. To effect this object the department would propose that, 
| under the head of ‘inspectors, &c.,’ in table A, the amount 


But suppose the Secretary should have | 


familiar with. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] has 


about that; and | | too small, or any amendment offered, ex 
|| presume the House does. I cannot give way to 
|| allow the gentleman to read what we are all 
If you take the whole State of Massachusetts, the | 
expenses of collection are very large; but I cannot || 
state the precise per centage, as I have not made | 
the caleuiation. But it is much beyond any ne- | 


| law was predicated upon estimates, and 
| atel 
given us his history of the passage of the law of | An 


cept 
one of Mr. Arerron, concerning eartage. Ag 
_ 


to increase the amount. Thus we see that the 
deliber. 
passed by the two Houses of Siearen 
, in its passage, we have the deliberate cx. 


the 3d of March last. I do not subscribe to the || pression of opinion by Congress, that the sum 


_trath of it; and I must add some important chap- } 
| ters. 


It originated with Mr. Walker, in his letter 
of the 16th March, 1846. It was perfected and 
carried through Congress mainly by General 
McKay. On the 16th of August, 1846, he laid 
the foundation of it by passing through this 


| House the following resolutions : 
n each of his three let- || 


Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury cause to be 
prepared and communicated to this House, at the com- 
mencement of the next session, astatement of the cost of 


| collecting the revenue from customs for the year ending the | 


30th June 1846, arranging the several items of expenditure 
under distinct and appropriate heads. 
Resolved, further, That the said Secretary also communi- 


collecting the revenue from customs for the latter half of 
the present year, and for the next fiseal year, arranging the 


| Same under separate and appropriate heads, so that Con- 
| gress may, if it think proper, bring this branch of the public 


expenditure more within its control than it is under the ex- 


na | isting law; and that he report the expense of collecting the 
ment then entertained end expressed the opinion, Ist, that || 


under the new tariff the expenses of collecting the revenue i| 
might be reduced to the sum of $1,520,000 ; 2d, that these 


revenge in each collection district separately. 
ResSlved, further, That the heads of the several Executive 
Departments be and they are hereby required to inform this 


House, at the commencement of the next session, whether | 
| any and what changes can be made in the several branches 


of the publie service, by which greater economy and more 


| or equal efficiency may be secured in their administration. 


The democrats had a large majority in this body. 
Nevertheless these resolutions, calling for the data 
upon which to predicate this great reform, did not 
pass without resistance. The vote upon their 
Every 
whig who voted, except three, voted against them, 


They had all 


the Government, and they resiste@ retrenchments 
of expenditure to make good their prophecy. The 
call thus made was answered by Mr. Walker in 
The expenditures in the year 


In his letter accompanying 
the estimates, he said: 


‘Tt is believed by the department that these great reforms 


may be carried into full effeet, and, with the codperation of 


Congress, the sum of half a million of dojlars a year may be 
saved to the treasury, without any detriment to the public ser- 


should be reduced from $960,397 98 to $860,000; under the 


| head of * appraisers and appraisments,’ from $164,435 02 to 


$140,000; under the head of ‘ revenue boats,’ from $83,871) 06 
to $50,000; under the head of ‘revenue-cutters,’ from 


| $497,855 01 to $200,000; under the head of ‘ contingent ex- 


penses,’ from S101, 12 10 $90,000; and the item of 86,583 27 
for ‘extra clerk hire,’ be entirely discontinued in future; 
making a total reduction, as compared with the last fiscal 
year, of 474,546, and of $526,367 compared with the year 


The Committee of Ways and Means took him 


at his word, and deducted $500,000 from the ex- 


penditures of 1846, and thus arrived at the sum 


appropriated by the act of the 3d March last, viz: 
the sum of $1,560,000. And here the answer is 


given to the assertion that the law in question was 
passed in haste and without éstimates. On the 


contrary, it was based upon the most carefully 


repared estimates. The bill passed this House 
In the Senate it was 


Mr. Arnerton reported an amendment to remove 


all doubt 6n that subject. This was the only 
/amendment proposed at that time, except one to 


insert the words “ together with such sums as, 


under the laws, are paid into the Treasury for 
_ drayage, cartage, labor, and storage.” 


The bill 
was not reached in the Senate at that session. At 
the neXt session it again came up. [t was 


gested that he of the law as it stood wou 


' vacate the bon 
this objection Mr. Honren proposed an amend- 
‘ment; also one concerning depositing goods>in 
| warehouses, not affecting the main object of the 


s of all the collectors. To obviate 





Their motive for |! 





spent in 1846 was half a million too mach. 
Before quinting this subject, I must do a gentle. 
man (Gen. McKay) justice who has been assailed 
I think, in a most uncalled for manner by the gen. 
tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Hotmes.) “He 
compared him to an oW! that could see mice holes 
in thé dark, but became blind in the light of day 
And who is the man thus spoken of in this House? 
For many years he was the chairman of its mos 
important committee. In the obscure labors of 
that committee, he toiled till his strength gave 
way under them. He did more to carry the tari 
act of 1846 through this House than any other 
member of it—that act which repealed the tariff 
of 1842, denounced by the gentleman’s constity. 
ents as more oppressive than the tariff of 1828, 
which they resisted to the point of nullification, 
He carried that act through this House which ig 


| filling our coffers with wealth and spreading pros- 
| perity through the land. And in doing this, he 


sometimes had not the aid of the gentleman’s 
presence. He is now reposing from his labors 
upon his hard-earned fame in unambitious re. 
tirement. And this is the man who is com- 


/wared by the gentleman from South Caroling 


Mr. Hotmes] with an ow!! Common gratitude, 

if nothing else, ought to have restrained him. | 
heard the gentleman with pain, and I have no 
doubt, when in a less dispassionate moment he 
reads his own words, he will regret they were 
uttered. 


I return from this digression. ‘The gentleman 


from Ohio, [Mr. Virron,] assuming that the rate 
| of expenditure in 1848 was not too great, main- 


tains that the appropriation now proposed is less, 
as it excludes the sums paid for cartage, storage, 
and labor, and therefore much too smal!. But it 
includes what is received under those heads. 
The Government first pay# the cartage, labor, 
and storage; but in many cases it is refunded by 
the merchant. What the precise difference is, he 


| does not inform us, as most surely he ought, con- 
| sidering his position and his relations to the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury. In the absence of spe- 
cific information, which the Secretary in his letter, 


informing me of the errots of his estimate upon 


which my first ch was based, does not give, 
a precise calculation cannot be made. © But the 
entleman from Ohio ees what is paid may 
be $250,000 or $300,000; but he does not inform 
us what is received back. In this case, as in that 
of his estimate about the British expenditure, he 
deducts from one side when it suits him, without 
making the proper deductions from the other. He 
makes no reduction for the expenses incurred 10 
1848, which are now saved by the | of the 
debenture system; none for the expense entailed 
upon the revenue service, in consequence of using 
the cutters as veasels of war; none for the redue- 
tion made by Mr. Meredith in June last, in that 
branch of the service. He reduced the force then 
one-third. I presume he made his reductions 10 
the most costly branches. If so, the reduction In 
money was more than one-third. But put it a 
one-third, and here is a saving of ninet odd 
thousand dollars. Then the gentleman leaves 
out all received for cartage, , and storage, 
which the propositioh before us appropriates. 
These items altogether must greatly exceed the 
one to which the gentleman refers. Include these, 
and the reduction which ought to be made upon 
the Atlantic, and the Secretary will have more 
then e » with r » for the ex- 
penses in and California. think gentle- 
men greatly e rate the difficulties there. Tb 
consist in the high price of rents anc — 
labor. ig officers, I me, are satis- 
fied with the salaries ‘as fixed by law, as I under- 
stand there was great competition for those sitt- 


ations. 
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With the inspectors, there will be some diffi- 
culty, as the limit of the law is too small for the 
rate of wages in that country at present. Butvery 
few inspectors will be required. There is but one 
port of entry—San Francisco—and the high price 
of everything reduces the duty to such a small per 
centage upon the California value as to hold out 
no inducement for smuggling. As to labor, cart- 
age, and storage, what is paid by the Government 
will be the criterion of what shail be refunded by 
the merchant. > 

The gentleman from Ohio controverts my posi- 
tion as to the legal effeet of the law of March last, 
in reference to it, | said in my opening remarks, 
that when it passed, requiring the Treasury De- 
vartment to reduce the expenses of collecting the 
revenue to $1,560,000, it necessarily gave the Sec- 
retary the authority todoit. His discretion as to 
the mode of redwetion was unlimited. 





March, 1849, could it be said that therefore it was 
inoperative?—that the last law would be controlled 
and nullified by those which had preceded it? 1 
do not know in what code of laws such rules of 
construction are to be found; certainly in none 
with which | am acquainted. 

In reply to this, the gentleman asks can the Sec- 
retary then abolish the custom-houses in the south- 
ern States? He informs us that most of those from 
the Potomac to New Orleans are charges upon the 
Treasury, and by striking them off, the deficiency 
of means would be made up at once. It so hap- 
pens that we have a Constitution, which is the su- 
preme law of the land, that not only deprives the 
Secretary of the Treasury of authority to do this, 
but Congress itself, 1 know that that Constitution 
very rarely stands in the way of the gentleman in 
accomplishing his purposes; but I generally take 
it into consideration in making up my opinions 
where it applies. If gentlemen suppose the cus- 
tom-houses at the South are exclusively for our 
benefit, | think they are greatly mistaken. But 
for the Constitution, they might abolish them to- 
morrow, as far as | am concerned, and let us have 
free trade. 
be rather rigorously opposed from the North. The 
opinion I have expressed as to the effect of the 
law of Marchjlast may be very absurd, but I have 
the pleasure to know it is concurred in by so sound 
a lawyer as the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomss.] 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] says 
that the law of March last is an anomaly in our 
system. And both he and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Winturop] ask what would 
be thought of a Jaw appropriating so much money 
for the army or navy, and requiring that moré 
should not be expended? That is precisely what 
we do. The Constitution requires that no money 
shall be drawn from the treasury, except in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law. We 
make appropriations of specific sums, with the 
right of the retaries, in certain cases, to make 
transfers, These sums cannot legally be ex- 
ceeded. How does that differ from this law? The 
reductions to be made in the cost of collecting the 
revenue are, in their nature, administrative and 
not legislative. It would be difficult to make spe- 
cific appropriations ; and, without authority in the 
Secretary to make transfers, it would not work 
well, 1 am satisfied In the army and navy the 
employment is stationary—it is always pretty 
much the same; whereas, in collecting the cus- 
toms, at one time there is a pressure of business, 
at another a stagnation ; at one time a er force 
is necessary, at another a smaller one. The law 
contemplates this, and hence the pay is ‘ per 
diem.’ In many of the collection districts, the 
officers are ily and not constantly em- 
papet: In the large cities it should be othetwise, 
per 
must be as it is. 


» to a great extent; but in other places it 

wa nk temienatn branch of the subject, I 
gentleman’s tion to fact. 

t hold in my hand an esti deuese 


ear. ‘Paty propeestc increane the e 


propose to-curtail the revenue marine very large 





Suppose | 
the salaries of all of the officers of the customs | 
had been fixed by law, prior to the act of the 3d of | 


But I fancy such a proposition would || 


y the collectors of 

Boston, New York, Philadeiphia, and Baltimore, | 

the expenses of their offices for the next fiscal | 
ures 


; . Ys || Mr. Lewis is of no more service to the Admin 
to increase their other expenditures to the || a fifth wheel would be to a wagon, 
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‘amount I name; and, in spite of the Sramtenn it 

| will be done, if we remove the restrictions of law. 
He does not ee -_ qotiatien; but, with my 

| personal ‘or him, fer to rely upon the 

vestvietice of law, rather then. his ste mei 

| A violent assault has been made upon the || 

} ground | take -in favor of reducing the salaries | 
| under the General Government to a scale which | 
| will put them upon an equality as to emolument 

| with those received in the private pursuits of life _ 
_ and under the State governments; and the gentle- _ 
| man from Massachusetts [Mr. Wintruror] speaks | 
| of my zeal in favor of econony as a new-born || 

|, one. No one knows better than the gentleman | 
| that, until this session, I have never been in a 

| position to require that I should take this matter 

| especially in charge. He has served with me 

| ever since I have been in Congress; and if he will 

|| run back in his memory, or if my humble course 
has escaped him—in which event he ought not to | 

| have spoken until he informed himself—if he will 
look to my recorded votes, he will find that I have 
voted as steadily as any other member of this 

| House against extravagant appropriations, no 

| matter what their object may have been. What-. 

| ever may be my course in private life, as a repre- 

| sentative of the people, whether here or else- 

| where, f have been a rigid economist: not from a 

| Spirit of parsimony, but because | think it accords 

| with the spirit of our republican institutions. As 

|| to the other ground taken, it has been a favorite 

| idea with me for many, many years. The high 

} salaries under this Government, compared with 

| those under the States, are corrupting in their in- 

|| fluence; they turn all eyes to this Federal head- 

tend to lower the States and State employmentst 

and lead directly to consolidation. They convert 

political contests into struggles for place, instead 

of principles, and add violence to them. I know 

of no reform more important than bringing down | 

the salaries under this Government to a level 
with thost received under the States, and in pri- 
vate life. Do this, and the eternal struggle for 
the spoils will cease. Andif Congress will sus- 

| tain me,-this great reform shall be made. 

| Iam told that collectors, nava! officers, survey- 

| ors, &c., who can give the requisite bonds, and are 

competent to the stations, could not be had for less 


salaries than they now receive. Sir, | do not be- 
lieve it. The treasurer of the United States gives | 


sponsibility. His salary is $3,000. How is it 
with executors, guardians, fiduciaries of every 
character? How is it with cashiers of banks? 
How is it with the collector of Philadelphia? I 
| am told he was once cashier ef’a bank, and had to 
ive heavy bonds. Did he receive half the salary 
| hedoesnow ? | faney not. Bethatas it may, | know 
| that it is not the size of the salary received, but 
| the character of the man which enables him to give 
security. The offices in question require no great 
capacity in the incumbent. Any good business 
roan is capable of filling any of them; anda plent 
of such can be readily obtained at smaller—muc> 
smaller—salaries than are now paid. 
If gentlemen holding such offices receive no more 


Why, in a country like this, where the avenues 
of employment are so wide open to all, are men so 
anxious to quit private pursuits for governmental 
employment, with all of its uncertainties, and its 
upsand downs? How isit that they can bear, and 
willingly bear, such heavy assessments for elec- 


tions of applicants for office ? 
honest, faithful, capable? Far from it. 
my hand a Philadelphia paper, containing an art- 
cle, which is a fair specimen of the sort of recom- 
mendations which are urged in favor of applicants 
'| for office. It reads thus: © 


| 


Is it that they are 


“ We sincerely hope, in common with ali Native Ameri- 
cans, that General Peter Sken Sinith will, on the rejection 
of Mr. Lewis, be a 
phia. General 





is to this appoint- 
ment for the signal services he rendered in bringing about the 
ea Taylor, and for the labor and money he 
orn ing to secure the election of the hero of Buena 


It does not stop here. The editor continues: 

“ We demand General Seek) -capetetaess 00.6 i 

|} and in the riame of the Native can party, we ask for it. 
ation than 





+} 


heavy bonds, and has upon his shoulders great re- | 


than enough, why such competition for them. | 


our present system, what are the recommenda- | 


I hold in | 


tioreering and corrupting purposes? Sir, under | 
| 
| nted coector of the port of Philadel- | 
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moved the better; the Native American vote notenly rules 
the county of Philadelphia, but the State of Pennsylvania.” 
I know nothing of this controvérsy about. the 
collectorship of Philadelphia. That it is so fierce 
only proves that the prize in the shape of salary 
and patronage is too great. I knew nothing of it, 
and want to know nothing of it. But I very much 
suspect, from the character of Gen. Smith's recom- 
mendation, that Mr. Lewis is the better man of the 
two. But I know nothing about it. What is the 
character of the recommendation? That General 
Smith has fine business capacities? That he will 
be acceptable to the commercial community of 
Philadelphia? Oh, no! He rendered signal ser- 
vice in effecting the nomination of General Taylor, 
and spent his money in procuring his election. 
He belongs to that miserable faction, the Native 
American party, which we are told holds the bal- 
ance of power in Pennsylvania; and therefore his 
appointment is demanded. Sir, | know that news- 
papers do not generally come out thus openly; but 
the recommendations thus proposed are those most 
relied upon, and they show the demoralizing ten- 
dency of the policy against which | am warring, 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Brooks} 
has been kind enough to lecture me as to the way 
_ by which I can acquire a national reputation. He 
advises me to rise above party, and pursue a course 
of liberality which will gain for me plaudits 
through the land. This is his idea, not his 
language. If that gentleman or anybody else sup- 
poses that I will be beguiled from my duty by 
such considerations, or deterred from it by denun- 
ciation and detraction, they have greatly mis- 
judged my character, and exhibit an ignorance of 
my humble history. I have resisted those things 
heretofore, and | shall do it in the future. [know 
the penalty where a man treads the plain path of 
duty, when it dees not lead in the direction which 
power could desire. But | shall tread it fearlessly. 
‘he cause [ am pursuing will meet with the appro- 
bation of the party to which I belong—of the con- 
stituents | represent—and above all, of my own con- 
science. If it meets with the approbation of others, 
I e+. ‘ejoice at it, but if it does not, | seall not 
repine. But why admonish me to rise above party? 
Does not the gentleman know that, in the very 
movement totake up this bill in the Committee of the 
W hole in preference to other matters, and claiming 
the floor in preference to my friend from Missis- 
sippi, [Mr. Brown,] | verged upon discourtesy to 
him to whom I should be so reluctant to be dis- 
courteous? Does he not know that, in my perti- 
nacity yesterday to stop the debate upon this bill, 
in naa that the suspense of the Treasury Depart- 
| ment might be relieved, | resisted the wishes of 
friends who desired to debate tt? He knows 
‘all this. Why, then, lecture me about rising 
above personal and party considerations? In my 
| opening remarks 1 made no reference to party 
topics. They have been introduced by the 
other side. And if they have not allured me into 
a party debate, it only proves how mares 
have been the admonitions of the gentleman. 
have no wish to embarrass the Administration, but 
| I shall not cater to its extravagance. 
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EXPENSE OF COLLECTING THE REVENUB. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. THOMPSON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
Faibay, February 8, 1850, 
On the joint resolution, ‘ limiting the expense of 
collecting the Revenue from Customs for the 

| present fiscal year. 

| Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, was entitled 
to the floor, and addressed the committee during 

| so much of the allotted hour as remained after the 
portions of it which he had yesterday given up to 

| other gentlemen. 

He said that, at the outset of his remarks, he 

‘| would notify gentlemen that after the cDurtesy 

| which he had yesterday manifested in yieldiog 
the floor, he should feel constrained to refuse to 
yield to any further interruptions, come from what 

| quarter they might, 

|. Whatever doubt or uncertainty might bang over 

| the opinions of General Taylor upon general ques- 





and the sooner he is re- |) tions of public policy, however difficult it might 
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have been for him to take his position upon these | 
questions, there was one thing upon which he | 
was specific and definjte. In his annual message | 
to Congress, the President used the following || 
language: l| 

“J revommend the ohservance of strict economy in the 
appropriation and expenditure of public money.” 1 

In this sentiment (continued Mr. T.) f concur, | 
and pro tanto I shall sustain the present Adminis- || 
tration. 1 will earry out this principle in gvod | 
faith, and wherever I may think that a strict ad- | 
herence to the principles of economy requires it, | | 
shall feel it to be my duty, and the duty of this | 
House, to march up to that policy, and to carry | 
out what I believe it may demand In the advo- | 
eacy of this principle, every President and the | 
head of every bureau had been uniform: though | 
in practice there had been many departures from | 
the theory. It is a law of our nature, that the 
most profligate and abandoned will strive with | 
the most eagerness to maintain the appearances | 
of virtue, 

We are this morning called upon, with a great | 
stress from the outside of the House, for the 
immediate passage of this bill, which, it seems to 
me, may properly be denominated a bill to save 
the Treasury Department from the effect of its 
own blunders, and to place it on firm ground after 
it has well-nigh bogged down. i ask, gentlemen, | 
however, what is the urgency, what is the imme- 
diate necessity for oe of this bill? Can | 
they tell me that the Secretary of the Treasury | 
has not now money enough to pay the employees | 
in the Treasury Department? It has been stated | 
in some of the newspapers of the cities that the | 
Treasury is now entirely out of money—having 
no means, consequently that persons employed in | 
the collection of the revenue cannot be paid. | | 
wish to say, in answer to all aoe te create | 
this impression on the public mind, that the state- | 
ment is erroneous in fact; that it is erroneous upon 
the showing of the Secretary of the Treasury him- 
self; and, as I conceive, should have no weight | 
with us upon the present occasion, in deciding | 
upon the course which it is proper for us to 
pursue. 

The law which was passed in 1849, in respect | 
to which we are now acting, changed the entire 
sysiem of appropriations for the collection of the || 
revenue. Previous to that time the money which || 
came into the hands of the different collectors of 
the Fevenue, was not supposed to be in the Treas- | 
ury until the officers employed in its coliection in | 
the different districts had been paid; and, up to the | 
year 1849, we evaded that plain principle of the | 
Constitution of the United States which declares 
that no money shall be drawn out of the Treasury 
without an appropriation by law, It is strange | 
that this system continued so long—but it was held 
that it was no violation of the Constitution thus to 
act. With this question, however, we have now 
nothing to do. 

By the law of 1849, all the revenue was required || 
to be paid into the Treasury—which was supposed | 
to mean, that all revenue arising from customs or | 
other sources should, so scon as it came into the | 
hands of the collecting officers, be considered as ‘in || 
the Treasury. 

In-the first place, I wish to prove that this Jaw, | 
limiting the expenses of collecting the revenue, || 
went into operation from and after the 30th of || 


Jane, 1849; and I believe that every man who |" 


eXamines the law caircome to no other conclusion; 
and thus we can all appreciate the wanton disre- | 
gard of the rules laid down by Congress for the |! 
government of the Secretary, 

The first section of the law declares, that “‘from | 
‘and after the 30th day of June, 1849, the gross | 
‘amount of all duties received from customs, from | 
‘the sales of public lands, and from all miscella- 
‘neous sources for the use of the United States, | 
‘shall be paid by the officer or agent receiving the | 
‘same into the Treasury of the United States, at | 
‘as early a day as practicable, without any abate- || 
‘ment or deduction on account of salary, fees, || 
‘costs, charges, expenses, or claim of any descrip- | 


‘tion whatever.” i} 
The second section (continued Mr. T.) regu- | 
lates debentures and drawbacks. The third sec- |, 
tion prescribes the duties of the Secretary of the || 
Treasury. I will read it : 
** It shail be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to I 


| said purpose 


|| lion five hundred and sixty t ‘ousand dollars per annum, to- | 


|| proportion for a less time.” 


| we find presented to this House by the Secretar 


|| conform to the wishes and views of Congress, but 
|| absolutely increasing the number and*the pay of 


| do I believe they will, deny my construction of 
|| the law; and the law being plain, the conduct of 
|| the eee indefensible, inexcusable. 


| adopt this interpretation of the law. 


limitation until the Ist of January, 1850. 
| cording to his construction of the law, then, to 


| to the 30th of June, 1850, he has the sum of 
| tee of Ways and Means, that he has that amount 
| in hand. 


| that he has it on hard, subject to defray the ex- || 
i} = incurred in the collection of the revenue. 


|| expenses. 
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submit to Congress at the commencement of the next regu- 
jar session estimates of appropriations which may be re- |) 
uired to provid for the expenses of colle. ting the revenue |) 
customs, also from the public lands, for the second | 
half of the next fiseal year, aud separate estimates for the || 
3” (that is to soy, remarked M.. T.,) “ from |, 

year to yeer thereafter.”’ 


And the fourth section is in the following 
words : 

«That so much money as may he necessary to pay the || 
expenses of c. lections referred to in the next preceding sec- 
tion, including the first half of the next fiscal year, and until || 
snecifie appropriations for the objeets shall b- made by Con- | 
gress, be, and the same are hereby, appro»riated out of any || 
money in the ‘I'reasury to be expended after the 3th June, 
1849, under the direction of the Secretary thereof, confuim- 
ably to law and regulution.”? 


And to this section (continued Mr. T.) is added 
the following proviso: 


** Provided, That the expenses of collecting the revenue 
from customs shall not thereafter exce: d the sum of one mil- 


| 
} 


1 
j 


|| gether with such sums as »nder the law are paid into the || 


| 


Treasury for drayage, eartage, labor, and storage, and in } 
S | 


Now, (continued Mr. T.,) the plain interpreta- || 
tion of this law is, that all the revenue shall be 
paid into the Treasury from the 30th June, 1849, 
and the law went into effect on the Ist July, 1849. || 
And now what do we see? What spectacle do 
of the Treasury? It appears from the Secretary’s 
months of the year, under a limitation fixed by 
this law, of $1,560,000, expended $1,291,897, 
leaving $268,103 for the second half of the cur- | 
rent fiscal year. Instead of retrenchment and 
reform. beginning in July last in midsummer, we 
find increased and enlarged expenditure. Instead 
of arranging his department, lopping off useless 
offices and dismissing the sinecures, he has gone 
on to the commencement of the second half of the || 
fiscal year, not only without making an effort to 

} 
1} 





the officers. No member of this House can, nor 


But the Secretary of the Treasury does not 


He holds 
that he had an unlimited appropriation to meet the 
expenses for the first half of the fiscal year; and 
he now holds the opinion—in which he is sus- 
tained by the Attorney General of the United 
States—that the law did not go into effect with the 
Ac- 


defray the expenses from the Ist of January, 1850, 





$780,000. The Secretary admits to the Commit- 


| 
| 


e says it is insufficient, but he admits 


et we are told that at the end of the first six 


|| weeks of the second half of the current fiscal 


year, there is not money enough in the Treasur 
to pay off the employees. Now, sir, this is all | 
nonsense, 

lt is impossible that he could have 


|| expended this sum from the Ist of January to the 


present time. 
What sort of opinions can the officers of the 
present Government entertain, when the Secretary 


| of the Treasury thus undertakes to ride rough-shod 
| over the plain letter of the law? It is true, as I said, 


the Secretary is sustained by a written opinion 


| of the Attorney General, (a gentleman for whose 


opinions as a lawyer, in many cases, | havea high 
respect;) but upon what argument does he place 
his construction of a plain statute. He bases his 


| Opinion upon the ground of the policy of the law, 


and not upon its terms. His opinion is based 
solely on ihe principle that Congress could not 
have intended to make this limitation apply toa 
period of time during which Congress itself was 
not in session. We do not ask these gentlemen to 
make laws—we ask them to carry out the laws; 
and it was their duty to have gone on duting the 
last 8ix months with the retrenchments contem- 
plated by the act of 1849. The operation of that 
act should have commenced on the Ist of July, 
1849. This bill contemplated the commencement 
of its operation at that time, and now the hue and 


ceeding bad grace from the high officials em 


He has $780,000 now to defray the ! 


[Feb, 8, 
Ho. or Reps, 


ery is, that this joint resolution must be 

under the pressure of a great necessity, and that 
the revenue is about to suffer because Congress did 
not allow as much for expenses as was necessary 
to defray them. This power, which has been as. 
sumed, of dispensing with the law limiting the 
patro of the Government, comes with an ex. 


under this Administration, which has ex a 
such holy horror at the interference with the de. 
liberattons of Congress, and the exercise of the 
veto power. This new plan of frustrating the w;| 


of the people, as expressed through Congress, iy 
| not to be borne with patience. This power, which 


has been exercised, of setting a law aside by ex. 
ecutive constructions, is carrying us back to the 


days of Executive usurpations, which witnessed 


the execution of aking. If this be the means of 

avoiding the odium of the veto, the remedy is q 

hundred fold worse than the original disease. 
Mr. Chairman, as I think that I must by this 


| time have removed from the minds of the com. 


mittee any idea of the existence of a real strain 


_and necessity for immediate action on this resoiy. 
_tion, under the interpretation of the Secretary of 


the Treasury, I shall proceed to discuss what is 


|| proposed to be done by this joint resolution, ang 
| what will be the effect of the appropriations which 
|| it proposes to make. 
| own statement, that he has, within the first six || 


As | have before stated, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has in his hands the 
sum of seven hundred and eighty thousand dollars, 


| This sum, he says, is not sufficient, and his reason 


is that the warehousing system had cost more than 


| was anticipated, and that there were additional ex. 
| penses on account of the new districts in Oregon 


and Texas, and the new district in California. 
What do we propose to give him? By the 


| amendment of the Committee of Waysand Means, 


identical in a proper interpretation with the Senate 
bill, but ittroduced for the purpose of avoiding 
misconstruction, and of relieving the Secretary 
from the difficulty arising from his usurpation of 
the power to dispense with a law of Congress— 
and which Senate bill, it appears, met the appro- 
bation of both sides of that body—we give to the 
Secretary of the Treasury one million sixty-six 


| thousand three hunired and eighteen dollars for 


the expenses of collecting the revenue for the resi- 
due of the present fiscal year, being the one-half 
of the expense of collecting the revenue in 1848. 
In addition to that, we give to the Secretary the 
income from drayage, cartage, labor, and storage, 
which the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Viytox} 
stated yesterday amounted to one hundred and 
eighty-one thousand dollars—a ‘arge item, as the 
gentleman said, and making an aggregate of one 
million two hundred and forty-seven thousand and 
eighteen dollars for the second half of this fiscal 
ear. 

[A brief explanatory conversation passed be- 
tween Mr. Vinton and Mr. Tompson in respect 
to the nature of this item for drayage, &c., and 
the propriety of charging it to the account of the 
collection of revenues. } 

Mr. T. continued. Gentlemen say this is not 
liberal. The Secretary of the Treasury does not 

retend to ask for more than one million three 
undred and twenty-five thousand dollars, and the 
only difference between the two sums is $77,682. 

Mr. Chairman, whilst 1 am satisfied with the 
appropriation recommended by the Committee of 

ays and Means, yet I think that we should 
change the form of it. 1 think we should begin 
where this law contemplated, for I believe it was 
one of the wisest laws Seve upon the statute 
book. In that sense I voted for it, and shal! main- 
tain it. If gentlemen will look into the expenses 
of collecting the revenue, they will be satisfied that 
it is our a to adopt some such system as is here 
provided. I want specific estimates. 1 want to 
do away with the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Ido not wantthat the sum of two mil- 
lion six or seven hundred thousand dollars should 
be left at his discretion. He designates the officers, 
and, in most ao ignates the amount which 
these officers are ive. I want specific appro- 

iations. The Secretary of the Treasury, by this 

w, is bound to furnish such estimates of appro- 

i one has failed — so. He is bon’ 

this law to gi 
this ear, spells estimates for the second half of 
it. has notdone so. By his failure, he justly 
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deserves the censure and rebuke of this House. | stronger argument that can be offered for adhering ing this Administration. I never was a frend to 


nd of public functionaries a full performance 
of their ques: And until he furnishes estimates, 
as required by law, it is the duty of this House, 
in order to preserve its own dignity and self- 
respeet, to allow him only the sum appropriated 
by the law of 1849. 
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7e should assert and maintain our high — to the limit therein prescribed. I regard it as well- | extravagant appropriations. Every man who jas 
= of guarding the public treasure, and should | nigh conclusive on the subject, without comment. | any jeotleatnirmediode course here, knows that I 


I give the year 1838 because it was that year the || have always-Spposed them. I do not wish the 
pense of the revenue reached one and a half || Secretary ofthe Treasury to say to me, “1 rec- 


millions of dollars. Before that time we had passed ommend rigid economy in the appropriation of the 


the greatand memorable era of the bank expansions 
of 1835 and ’36—when, under the influence of that || ommend that the sum of $2,650,000 should be ap- 


everything had reached its maximum of | propriated for the collection of the revenue, and 
But I desire to approach accuracy as nearly as | expansion, corruption, and extravagance. At a | 


public money,’’ and then, the next week, to ree- 


that I am to be made responsible for that appro- 


possible; I desire to carry out the spirit of the || time, too, when there was no check upon the Sec- | priation, Did not the President in his annual com- 
law. Hence my amendment, by which I appro- || retary of the Treasury, and when the Treasury || munication recommend economy, and then follow 


priate for the expenses of collecting the revenue 
$730,000. He had for this fiseal year $1,560,000. 


was inflated with its revenues. 


Mr. T. continued. If the Secretary of the || us to servaside his own recommendation? 


up that with a special message which called upon 
lama 


He spent in the first half of it $1,291,897, teaving || Treasury goes on as he has done, and we give || friend to economy. I took the Administration at 
him what he asks, he will expend in the collection || its word. I believe that the same amount of rev- 
of the revenue $2,616,897, on an estimate revenue || enue has been collected for one-fourth of what is 
of $31,500,000. Does not this table, | repeat, || now proposed to be allowed by myself, Tell me 
which | have read, convey all the argument which || not that England does it at a cheaper rate. MWe 
can be necessary in the case, to show the impro- | have done it; and, as-l have said before, what has 
priety of its allowance? The gentleman trom | been done once can be done again. It will not be 
Ohio [Mr. Viwron] and the gentleman from Vir- | done, however, unless the Secretary of the Treas- 
ginia [Mr. Bayzy} have referred to the expense of || ury is constrained to doit. He has already given 
collecting the revenue from customs in England. || indisputable testimony of his indisposition end his 


him for the second half of the current year $268, 103. 
This is insufficient, and to relieve -him in the ab- 
sence of estimates to guide me, I return to the law 
of 1849, and allow him the one half of the limit, 
$780,000. o 

In addition to this sum, I allow what the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury himself here estimates as the |, 
expenses of the warehousing system, $50,000. 
also allow for the districts of Oregon and Texas, | 
¢25,000; and for the district of California, $100,000. 
And in addition to these allowances, I allow for 
the increase of business, &c., $50,000, being every 
cent that he asks for these new and extra objects 





— 


Secretary says that the reason of the increase is, || 


upon us by the warehousing system, by Cali- || history; witness the gradual corruption and ex- | the expenses of collecting the revenue. 


fornia, Oregon, and Texas. I give him the sums | 
heasks, Ll only ask him to come back to the point 


of collecting the revenue on the Atlantic shall not | 
exceed $1,560,000, I have taken some pains to 
make ovt tables for my own satisfaction, and that 
| might place them before this House, of the 
revenue, and the expenses of its collection, from 
the administration of Washington down to the 
present time. p 
This table is the strongest argument I can pre- 

sent on this subject. It goes back to the earlier 
Presidents. I would that a reference to their ex- 
ample could be followed on this occasion. The 
last year and the first of each succeeding Admin- 
istration has been taken as the fairest test to show 
the growth of the expenditures on this subject, 
Viz: 

Washington’s Administration. 

Revenue from Customs. Expenses seq. 


SEN a's hdeicniae 13,000,105. .... ..s005 343,494 
Aldams’s Administration. . 
Pepe ccs ccth dhaocn IG TED O0O so ncdacceces 440 373 
WG. ii. ccsPeeee 20,828,396... 0... ecee es 482,772 
Jefferson’s Administration. 
DNB, . wis even ded’ 11,349,769. 0... cccecses 565,238 
ID ancien: ansible 11,885,380... ..c0 0s . 498,130 
Madison’s Administration. 
WB cis conssstiaita BD.O12,G24.... acccsees 476,007 
MDs kenestnaindak DID 71 OOO s vncicvcsicece 819,038 
Milo enerces at 22,706,514,.........«. 782,308 
Monroe’s Administration. 
PEER. . enaicenminaden Wa cct cencanes 7797 
WO ss conaeolves «2 TDs ebdbodie sks 
Adams’s Administration. 
Wi oons es ncenaies Q8,191,B08...... cese ee 889,818 
1D. si. sda oeus i. ABI IOE occ s ecco’ 932, 
MED... kids stints P8947... scs eee. 1,013,667 
: Jackson’s Administration. 
MER i sevIT ri 26,01 899.0. wee, 1,284,997 
1838....45 as sdende 31,129,275. ....06..... 1,397,469 
Van Buren’s Administration. 
1838.0... vennevee 20,127,988....... ahi 1,514,633 
Sete ee ree ee eee 1% eee eer eeee at 
WHE ioe eect cee » 20,104,474... . 00.00. 1, 
Tyler’s Administration 
OMT, cst ond » 99500590... 000. 1,807,500 
WHS. ba veda cae se 80,144,944 vo... 2,006 
Polk’s Administration. 
= weet tee TF WMG. Gai vee 2,099,844 


7 eae. se eeeee + o98y1 52,636 
‘aylor’s nistralion. 

Estimated revenue for 1850......+. «+ ++31,500,000 

If you will take the te of what has been 
already expended in the first half of the fiscal year, 


half of the fiscal year, $1,325,000, you will have 
$2,616,897. For the — AGbI,:the eotisnated te- | 
aaa $32,000,000. The estimated expense | 


' 


Passage of the law of. 


There large salaries are thou 


ght to be requisite to 


| inability to be a reformer. We must strengthen 


give dignity to the officeholders, and impress the his nerves, incite his courage, and prop him up by 

peau. eee ane Se of the Sere. On || positive enactments. And it is idle to tell me that 

this side of the Atlantic we are a plain, Kepublican | the revenues of the country will be diminished by 

of expenditure. Do I give him: sufficient? The || 108 26 = 7 ~~ * nanaaatan amnerene is ane | limiting the number of officers, as proposed by this 
than in the United States. But ave deemed || measure. 

that we have this year additional expenses thrown || such a reference unnecessary. Look to ourown |) One word as to the policy of fixing a limit on 


We can- 


trayagance which has crept into our own system; | not do otherwise; because, as the law now stands, 
year after year this expense enlarged, tll all parties || the Secretary of the Treasury has within his own 
fixed by this law, that is to say, that the expenses || were impressed with the necessity of raising some || discretion the determination of the number of offi- 
barrier to its further onward and absorbing march. || cers to be employed. ‘The fees of a few of them, 
This feeling led to the passage of the law fixing a | it is true, are fixed by law, but the number of offi- 
limitation; saying, thus far shalt thou go and no | cers is left discretionary with the Secretary of the 
further. But the first Secretary called on to put || Treasury. 

the law in operation, sets it at defiance, and the || The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Viwron,} made 
very first year proposes to exceed the limit by || an argument on yesterday, that the Secretary had 
more than a million of dollars. Like the drunk- || no power to effect these reforms, that we alone 
ard, who promises himself to reform, and forthwith || could do it. Yet, before be coneluded his speech, 


gulps down a heavier draught than ever, by way || he introduces a witness, a letter of the late Secre- 


of treating his resolution. 


| tary, Mr. Walker, which proves the fact of the 


A revenue of $39,000,000 has been collected for || extent of this power of the Secretary. In that 
$476,000 in 1815, and what had been done once || letter, he says that ‘‘ the sum expended in collect- 
can be done again. But if Congress will not put || ing the revenue, is now almost exclusively within 
a limitation upon the Secretary of the Treasury | the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 
beyond which he shall not go, it will never be |) Thus (continued Mr. T.) the fees of a few of 
donez Why? Because neariy every man who has || the officers are fixed, but the number is not fixed; 
any influence with the Secretary of the Treasury, || for example: the maximum of gaugers’ Mla- 
is desirous to obtain offices either for himself or for |) ries is $1,500 per annum; but when the fees ren 
his friends. With our growth asa nation the love || up beyond that amount, there is the power to make 
of office has increased. During the administra- | two gaugers, thus making their united salaries 
tion of Mr. Tyler that love ef office took rapid || $3,000; and three gaugers can be made in the same 
strides. So far asthe last Administration is con- | way, at a united salary of $4,500, because the 
cerned, I must confess that there was only one ex- || law justifies their payment; whereas, if there was 
cuse for not cutting down these expenses, and it || but one gauger, all over $1,500 would go into the 
was that Mr. Walleer had asked that it might be || the Treasury of the United States. In the same 
limited and restricted to $1,520,000, (afterwards || way you can make deputy inspectors. The fees 
extended to $560,000.) The reason this limitation |) are fixed, but the number of officers is indefinite; 
cannot be effected, when there is no law requiring || and therefore the Secretary can expend any 
it, is, that having a discretion as to the number of || amount he pleases. And | was struck with what 
officers to be appointed, appeals are made to the || the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Toomps)} said 


Secretary of the Treasury for the a 


aperyseees of || yesterday; and I call the atiention of the commit- 
friends, whose appeals he cannot an 


will not re- || tee to the fact, that at this time the expenses of 


sist. This is an age of office-seeking and office- || collecting the revenue in New York alone, are 
loving, and the result is, that however desirous a || more than the expenses of collecting the whole 


Secretary of the Treasury may be 


to resist the || revenue in 1816, which amounted to more than 


applications made to him for offices, he cannot do | $33,000,000, and more than the expenses of col- 


|| lecting $31,000,000 in 1825. Can gentlemen doubt 


so. 

Mr. TOOMBS interposed and (Mr. T. yielding | that we allow a sufficient sum, by the act of March, 
for the purpose) explained. The gentleman had || 1849? Should we not fix a limit? I repeat, Lam 
said that Mr. Walker had stated that the expenses || for specific appropriations. [ am for allowing 


could reduced. Now what Mr. 
was, that. he had reduced the expenses to one mil- 


lion five hundred thousand dollars. 


Walker said | $780,000 to pay the expenses of collecting the 
'revenue. I am for adding to that sum $175,000 





for Texas, Oregon, and California, and $50,000 


Mr. THOMPSON. The gentleman need not || for the increase of business. Is not that ample? 


refer to the practice of Mr, Walker. 
mation of Mr. Walker’s character, 


who is keener to perceive what is right than he is. 
But his composition is such, the elements are so 


In my esti- 


eati- || What more can gentlemen ask? If you wks my 
no man lives 


| amendment you will find that it differs from the 
| proposition of the Committee of Ways and Means 
| only in this: that the committee gives $1,066,318, 





mixed in him, that he cannot carry out his own | whilst I give $1,005,000—making a difference oniy 
propositions unless constrained by the force and | of $61,000; and if you add the cartage, drayage, 
$1,291,897, and what he estimates for the current || forms of law. [Laughter.] A 


1 have nota &c., estimated at $181,000, the difference between 


higher appreciation of the present Secretary of the | that and what the Secretary asks is $139,000. 


Treasury. 


Gentlemen say that the officers of the Govern- 


I form my opinions for myself. It was my ment are not the proper persons to commence this 

desire during the whole of the last Congress, and | reform; that Congress should first act. That is 

| repeat, this em the reason of the || during the whole of the last Administration to pre- | the very reason why we never accomplish any 
1849, and I know 


of no |! scribe this limitation. 1 am in favor of restrain- || ref@#ms at all. I believe it is impossible for men 
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engaged in the complicated business which en- 
groases the minds of the members of Congress, to 
take the initiative in any reforms; and unless we 
have effective codperation in the heads of the de- 
vertments, it is impossible that any salutary re- 
forras can be made. This enlarged and enlarging 
expenditure is a grievance which ought to be rem- 
edied, and remedied at once. We cannot strike 
down these abuses. We have not the requisite 
knowledge to enable us to do so. The Secretary 
of the Treasury can. He 
mation ere intelligent action. Any depart- 
ment holding a large number of officers, brought 
in at the diseretion of the chief, would necessarily 
have aboutit many drones, persons receiving large 
salaries and performing no labor. These indi- 
viduals can be pointed out by him who controls 


the whole, and if he fails to point them out, he is | 
derelict of duty, and must be subject to the charge | 


of a wanton disregard of the public interest. But 
if you tarm them out at this season of the year, 
they make a piteous cry, and ask why you did 
not dismiss them in the summer. hen this 


law went into effect in July last, (as | maintain it || 


did,) then was the time to effect the reform. If 
the Administration had shown any, the least, dis- 
position to reform, rag 
calling upon us to be liberal. They would have 
had all they wished. But, on the contrary, they 
made no efforts—they took no steps; and just at 
the time that this bill comes up for consideration, 
they begin their reform. I cannot say with what 


propriety the Secretary of the Treasury has made | 


the curtailments he has attempted. I cannot go 
into that question. To my mind, so far as they 
bave been examined, his object has been to pro- 


duce confusion and create unnecessary excitement. || 
But I can say, however, that heretofore, instead of | 
cutting down the number of officers, according to || 


my information, the Secretary has, in some in- 
stances, enlarged 
inereased the number—the exact number he does 


not inform us, although the inquiry was made. | 


The number ought to be reduced; and if we are 
true to ourselves and to those principles of econo- 
my by which all of us profess to be governed in 
our action here, the Secretary should be called upon 
to go on in this work of reform and reduction. 

Whilst speaking of this subject of reform, I will 
ent! the attention of the committee to the revenue- 
eutter service. 

Mr. SCHENCK desired, to ask a question. 

Mr. ‘THOMPSON hoped the gentleman would 
be brief, (he said,) and yielded the floor. 

Mr. SCHENCK desired to be informed. what 
were the instances in which the salaries of officers 
had been increased as stated by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Trompson.} 

Mr. THOMPSON. I say that | amvunable to 
give the exact data, because the Secretary of the 


Treasury has not given it to us, although we called | 


upon him, some days since, to doso. Gentlemen 
may, perha 8s, recotlect that | opposed the con- 
sideration of this resolution until the information 
was given. When I was interrupted, Mr. Chair- 
man, | was about to refer, for a few moments, to 
the revenue-cutter service. 

My opinion is, that we can diminish the ex- 
penses of that arm of the service, which were in- 


creased during the administration of Mr. Tyler to | 


the sum of five hundred thousand dollars. We 
want some cutters along the lakes, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and that part of our coast lying adjacent 
to the West India islands. But on the Atlantic 
we have but bitte need of them. 

The position taken by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Wintnrop] oceured 
rather a singular one. The great good to be 
effected by these revenue-cutters, was not in the 
prevention of smuggling, in enforcing the revenue 
laws, but in relieving and saving vessels in dis 
tress. Upon what principle, | would ask, is it, 
that we are to keep up an expensive arm of the 
service, pertaining to the collection of revenue, for 
the purpose of saving vessels in distress? Is this 
duty properly a part of the revenue service? In 
my estimation it falls not legitimately within the 
range of this service, and if it be important to 
commerce that the service should be rendered 
those of our citizens who reap the benefits should 
defray the expense. . 

1 admit that if these cutters were daily up@® 


all the infor- || 


would not now have been | 


their salaries—that he has | 


to me as | 
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ocean, and should happen to fall in with vessels 
| in distress, it would be their duty to render all the 
| assistamee in their power. There would be no 
| excuse for their failure to do so; but to speak of 
| keeping up an arm of the service at an expense of 
| two hundred and fifty or three hundred thousand 
| dollars to aid ships, to take care of insurance 
| - he and ship owners, is idle. 
| r. WINTHROP interposed to ask a question. 
| Mr. THOMPSON yielded the floor. 
Mr, WINTHROP inquired, where the differ- 

|| ence was "between this Government maintaining a 
|| light-house establishment, in order to enable ves- 
|| sels coming into port to keep clear of rocks and 
|| shoals, and sending out a cutter to aid her if she 
|| run on these rocks and shoals? Again, a vessel 
‘| comes to Beston with a cargo of the value of 
haifa million of dollars. The duties on that cargo 
would be one hundred thousand dollars. Was it 
no part of the business of the Government to aid 
|| ber if, with thatcargo upon which a hundred thou- 
|| sand dollars of duties were to be paid, she should 
| get upon the rocks? 
| Mr. THOMPSON. I will answer the gentle- 
man by another illustration. The Government has 
the same power over internal commerce that we 
have over the commerce of the ocean. On the 
|| Mississippi river vessels again and again run upon 
|| snags and sink, or are placed in a condition of great 
|| distress. Will the gentieman say, that it is the 
|| duty of the Government to keep up boats for the 
|| purpose of relieving these vessels? It is idle. 
he Chairman’s hammer fell, indicating the 
| expiration of the hour. The Chairman gave the 
| floor to 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Am I through? 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON would very much like, he 
said, to have a few moments longer. 
| Mr. HOLMES, acquiescing, took his seat. 
|| Mr. THOMPSON. 
hoped some gentleman would take the floor,.who 
| had examined the reports made here of the ex- 
| penses of collecting the revenue for the last year. 
just to see with what confusion the items are car- 
| ried out, how entirely inexplicable they are, and 
|| with what deception the statements are made out. 
|| My friend near me, [Mr. Green,] a member 
| of the Committee of Ways and Means; has cast 
|| up some of the items of the* New York castom- 
|| house, and he gives the following as the result: 
| Under the amount expended for collector’s 
| department the table shows the amount to be 
|| $82,363 95, whereas the items added will amount 
|| to $115,000. 
1 n the naval office, the amount stated to have 
'| been expended is $12,205 48, whereas the actual 
|| sum shown by the table is $67,600. In the sur- 
|| veyor’s office the extraordinary mistake is made 
| of stating that the amount expended is $462 93, 
| when the items added will amount to $18,720. 
| ‘The explanation of this variance is found in the 
| fact that the amount stated is the whole charge 
| upon the Treasury; the residue arises in the way of 


} 
| 
} 


|| fees, commissions, &c. Now, if the law requires 
a return to be made of all receipts whatsoever, it 
is most difficult to comprehend how these sums do 
not go into the uggregate paid out of the Treasury. 
By a faithful study of these returns, each member 
will see that the actual cost of collection swells to 
an amount far beyond the apparent charge. I 
regret that I cannot further ae upon the time 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Hotmes,] to whose courtesy I am indebted for 
these remarks. I yield the floor, but stil hope 
some gentleman will take up these tables and pur- 
sue the subject further. 


THE SLAVE QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. GRAHAM N. FITCH, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or Represenrarives, - 
Taurspay, Febrwary 14, 1850, 

In Committee of the Whole on the ‘state of the 
Union, on the Resolution referring the Presi- 
dent’s Message to the various Standing Com- 
mittees. 

| Mr. FITCH said: 
| It is not my intention to attempt. an elaborate 





I was going to say that [ || 


_ answer to any of the various men 
‘have been adduced, either to the House on” 
_ committee, upon the subjec’ 
| message before you. Nor do I design d 
_ at length the slavery question, which has 
| interwoven with all our legislation. | shal leave 
| such discussion to the legal gentlemen occupy; 
seats here. | believe, however, that an unbiased 
| judgment of either the merit or Constitutionality 
| of question can scarcely be formed here. Se, 
| tional feeling, under the influence of the inflam. 
| oar eee 7 am- 
| matory appeals and injudicious threats which hay. 
_ been made in connection with this subject, wii 
deprive it of that cool consideration to which ii, 
| importance entitles it. Any opinion relative to ji, 
| merit must,-in an especial manner, have beep 
| very liable to be formed under the influence of such 
| feeling; and any in relation to its constitutional. 
| ty, even from those whose opinions under ordindry 
circumstances are entitled to the utmost deference 
| (and there are many such on this floor,) will now 
| be very sure to be warped by residence upon one 
| or the other side of a certain line; or influences, ip. 
| dependent of considerations of the country’s good 
| of right or wrong, brought to bear from the op. 
| posite side, and therefore deprived of any con. 
trolling effect. Any reasons for my own opinion 
| can have no weight—be of no influence beyond 
| the circle of my immediate constituents. Those 
| reasons can be—aye, have been better given else. 
where than here. The opinion itself, so far as 
| my action on this question asa representative js 
concerned, I came here to carry out. It will be « 
| matter of record—it already is so; and I am pre. 
| pared to make it so again at amy moment. Al 
| though a discussion of the rationale of a precon- 
| ceived opinion will be useless, that of certain 
| sentiments proclaimed, acts done, and threats made 
| here and elsewhere, in connection with this sub- 
|| ject, may not be equally so. ‘To these, therefore, 

ill my remarks be mostly confined. 

It appears to my limited observation, that a 
new-born zeal is recently evinced in opposition to 
a principle long since established in this Govern- 
ment, and established with the consent of the 
very locality now so frenzied in its opposition. 
The .* ordinance of 1787’? was but the apyli- 
cation of this: principle to the Northwestern 
Territory; and under circumstances which would 
have far better justified the intemperate opposition 
| now manifested. As that territory belonged 
Virginia, slavery existed in it by her laws, not 
only theoretically but practically. Slaves were 
held in that portion of it out of which my own 
State has since been created. Consequently, that 
ordinance abolished slavery without the conseni of 
the inhabitants, where it already ewisted. It is now 
only proposed to prevent its introduction where 
it does not exist. To the former proposition 
there was no opposition; to this it has become 
almost monomaniac. That territory was a gift i 
common to all the States—it became common 
property; and very justly,-for Virginia had only 
|| been enabled to hold it by an expenditure of the 
/ common blood and treasure. The same expend: 
| ituue has obtained that in dispute; not in dispute 
| as to title, but as to the extension or non-exten- 
_ sion of certain laws over it. Virginia could no 
| more claim a want of consideration for her gif 
|, than could Texas now were she to relinquish 1 
the United States all her right, real or fancied, 
to that — of New Mexico which she 
| claims. repeat, the principle under discus 
sion, the principle of “intervention” with the 
slavery question in the territories, was established 
by the “ordinance of 1787,’ and in a form much 
| more obnoxious to objections on the part of the 
| South than any now presented. But then it met 
| their approbation. No master-spirit had yet arisen 

to create from this question a whirlwind, astride 
|| of which himself and friends were to ride into 
|| high places. There is, then, in that ordinance & 

pr for this intervention which cannot be 
gainsayed. But we ure told that we, the Demo- 
cratic party, have adopted a party creed, erected 
‘a party platform which is written ‘‘ Nov- 
intervention;” and gentlemen from the 

South have threatened with excommuanicatio? 
from the party all who do not abide the spirit of 
that non-intervention. Yes, they will ‘* read such 
from the party.’? Who then would be orthodox 
Democrats? [ fancy this question would not be 
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as dificult of solution as a similar one arising 
fom Church schisms. If nwmbers constitute or- 
thodoxy, gentlemen fulminating such threats 

‘ht ind themselves outside the temple. The 
non-imervention doctrine of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1848, was applied to States, 
not Territories. ‘The convention expressly re- 
fysed the adoption of a similar resolution relative 
io the Jatter, and that refusal was the alleged cause 
of secession from the convention by the ultra mover 
of the resolution. But if the same resolution had 
been applied to the latter, I submit to you, Mr. 
Chairman, would not denunciation by the South of 
its abandonment be but condemnation of their own 
course? For, sir, in anticipation of the applica- 
yon of a portion of the mew territory (California) | 
for admission, with constitution in hand, into the | 
Union, these same people, who would create an | 
ideal non-intervention rule and make it binding 
upon the North, have themselves declared, from 
the swamps of Florida to the mountains of Vir- 
vinia, their intention to. resist the asked-for ad- 
mission. And why? Because, forsooth, the €on- 
stitution of the new State prohibits slavery! It 
is true the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Brown] told us a few days since that the pres- | 
ence of this prohibition formed not the ground of 
his opposition to the admission of California; 
but if its constitution had permitted slavery, is it | 
to be supposed for one moment the South woul 
have opposed its admission into the Union? The 
supposition 18 preposterous. . 

Well, Mr. Chairman, will not this resistance to | 
the admission of California be an attempted inter- 
vention? Yet for the same intervention, for a | 
different, and, as we claim, a better purpose, the | 
North is to be anathematized. ‘* Whom the gods | 
will to destroy, they first make made.” If mad- | 
ness is evidence of impending destruction, we may || 
well fear that many seats in this House must 
soon bid farewell to their present occupants, to | 
“know them no more forever;’’ for a greater num- 
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only under cover of the night; and these declara- 


: 


tions were e at n ay. They were pro- 
claimed to the Nation here, in the Nation’s 
Capitol. If not madness then, What is it? lt was 


said (as was alluded to by my honorable friend | 
from ‘Tennessee, ym my left, Mr. Sranron) by 
a forther chief, | think, of French police, that a_ 
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certain transaction was worse than a crime-—it was 
’ 


a blunder; clearly intending to convey the infer- | 
ence that the act evinced such narrowed views, | 


such imbecile judgment upon the part of the | 


actors 
And thus of the conduct under consideration. If | 
not madness, it is not treason—a crime—it is a | 
blunder, it is folly. And what more foolish than | 
the threatened application of a remedy for any 
evil, real or imaginary, which remedy must from 
its very nature be productive of infinitely more | 
mischief than the evil itself? What more foolish 
than a threat of disunion under any contingency 
which can possibly arise from the renewed appli- 
cation of a principle whieh has hitherto operated so | 
beneficially? If the threat has been made with | 
the view of intimidating the North, whatever its | 
temporary effect may be here, its folly will be 
apparent in its utter failure to swerve the northern 
constituency one iota from the course they esteem 
right. If it was made with the view of strength- 
ening the South, its effect has been the reverse, by 


making it to which otherwise they would have 


confidence in their patriotism, a confidence to 
which much could have been yielded. 

It was said early in the session by a gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Srernens,|—though | am 


different characte: afew days since, while discussing | 
the joint resolution for the purchase of the manu- 
script of Washington’s Farewell Address—but it 
was said by him early in the session, and much 
the same thing was repeated recently by a gentle- 





ber of candidates for Bedlam than presented them- 
selves upon this floor, a few days before we filled the 
Chair you now occupy, never congregated outside 
the walls of an asylum for the insane. And there 
was very little method in their madness. Their 
ravings were incoherent,—or if they could be in- 
terpreted to mean anything, they meant that at 
which the remarks made by a gentlerian from 
North Carolina {Mr.° Cuineman] so strongly 
pointd—namely, pisunton. And some of them 
appear to have been at large a length of time, un- 
restrained by the application of any coercive meas- 
ure, although evidencing well-grounded suspicions 
of the necessity of such restraint,—aye, and com- 
mitting that evidence to print, to be brought up in 
judgment against them. Here is a portion of this 
evidence, (holding up Mr. Meapg’s speech,) in 
which the author, speaking of anticipated legisla- 
tion on this subject, says: 

“If the North generally, whose high prosperity is the result 
of unrestricted intercourse with the South, refuse the terms 
oe es let us talk no more about the blessings of 

If wedo not accept the terms they prescribe, 
swallow their prescription, however nauseous, 
disunion follows! Shall { be pardoned for humbly 
dissenting from this opinion? And again: 

“Instinet tells us slaveholders, that we must have our 
portion of this continent,—that institutions hostile to ours 
shall exist neither west nor south of us.” 

What is this but an admission of insanity? | 
Instinct, which governs man only after reason 
has deserted her throne; instinet is to be the sole 
puide of their threatened action in the premises ! 

allude to this speech, (Mr. Meape’s,] because the 
Pe sentiments, not the eer of which can I take 

me to quote, were repeated with still stronger 
emphasis upon this floor. And I am sorry to say 
they were echoed te upon this side of the 
House; while from (Whig) side’ we bad, by 
| of peeeee comedy of **Reason run 

ad,”.or “e to pay among the Negroes,” 
an Improvement upon we old “Had from the 
Toombs a doleful sound.’? And the whole per- 
formance was cheered and encored by Represénta- 
tves whose duty it was to have tadigneinty 
frowned it down as threatening the best interesis 
and integrity of the Union they were sent here to 
cherish and protect. If such conduct is not mad- 
food what is it? Treason? It can searcely be, 


man from North Carolina, [Mr. CLineman,] that 
we of the North “ sing peans’’ to the Union for | 
its preservation. Granted! But they sing them to 
the South to justify disunion. Who are the most 
national? Or, to make the question one of music, 
not men, which is the most patriotic, ‘* Hail Co- 
Jumbia,” or ‘ Clar de kitchen, ole Virginny is a 
comin’? ’’ We are told by a gentleman from the 
South, [Mr. Wattace,] that we of the North 
shall be taught—the South * will teach us the 
sincerity of their threats, and their ability to ac- | 
complishthem.”’ Hah! the Congressional ** schol- | 
| master is aboad!’’ 
| ings with all becoming humility; but as the | 
| necessity for a few lessons may be reciprocal per- | 

haps, we shall be permitted to meunt the rostrum, 


ferule in hand, and for a brief period enact the || 
One of the first lessons we would | 


pedagogue. 
inculcate, is their inability to successfully accom- 
plish their disunion threat. In essaying it, they 
| will injure the North, | grant you, but they will 
ruin themselves. 





lina, (Mr. Cuwweman,] with an estimate of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the prospective kingdom 
of 
man may very probably be heir apparent. But 
| in that estimate did he include the expense of the 
large standing army which would be necessary 
to insure the citizens of his kingdom that is to 
be against servile insurrection? The gentleman 
has but to attempt the disunion threatened by 
him, to learn the utter futility of the attempt. 
| He weuld find himself surrounded mostly by ter 
| ritory not recognizing slavery. With the free 
States of the North, once his brethren, but then 


have become his enemies, hating his ‘' peculiar | 


institution’? as the cause of the attempted dis- 
memberment of our glorious Republic; with a 
neighboring republic on the southwest, by which 
| blacks are recognized as citizeps; with a vast negro 
population in his own midst, ignorant and debased, 
therefore cruel and bloodthirsty, whenever insti- 
ted to strike by an opportunity for a successful 
| blow; with the public opinion of the entire civil- 
| ized world so strongly against him, that no nation 
| would dare attempt to aid him in defending and 
| propagating his institution,—how long would it be 
ere he would be knoeki 


as subjected them to pity, not punishment. | 


lessening that respect for southern gentlemen || 


that the principles of the same ordinance would 


| then be brought to bear upon him, the application 
| of which to new territories he now so0.strenuously 
| resists? 


The North is charged with an intention of vio- 
lating the Constitution in legislating upon this 
subject of slavery. The Constitution guaranties 
rights in common to all the States, and certain 
special rights to the slaveholding States. Yet, 
though special, they are constitutional rights, and 
as such, should be recognized and protected in the 
States where they exist. And the great mass of 
the northern constituency have as little idea of in- 


| terfering with those rights, as of permitting inter- 


ference with their own. There are exceptions to 
this—there are, | am sorry to say, northern dis- 


|| unionists. But they are few in number and of 
| limited influence. 
| southern ? 


Can the same be said of the 
The latter arrive at the same conclu- 
sion with the former from adverse premises— 
reach the same goal by a different road. in aid- 
mg the accomplishment of the ultimate desigh 
of ‘the northern disunionists—the men they were 
wont the most contemptuously to denouuce— 
the South add nothing to their own strength. 
They do but divide the responsibility of an odious 
cause. The pseudo-philanthropy of a few of 
these disunionists of the North—the Garrisons 
and Abby Folsoms—a philanthropy manifesting 
itself by an officious intermeddling with the prop- 


|| erty rights of the South, instigating the escape of 
|| been entitled; and, furthermore, by destroying all 


the slave, while it tarns its back upon the free 
negro, leaving him to steal or starve—a philan- 


| thropyewhich, instead of expending its pecuniary 


means as it legally might in ministering to the 


happy to say the gentleman uttered sentiments of a ] SS ee ee 


\ 


tthe dignity of a citizen,—invests such meana in 


to the country of his origin, where he could attain 


printing incendiary publications or hiring emis- 
saries to create discontent in the slave, or increase 


| that already existing; this kind of mistaken phr- 


We will receive their teach- || 


It is true, we wert amused a | 
few days since by a gentleman from North Caro- | 


uncombe, to the throne of which that gentle- | 


; 
| 


at the door of the north- |, 


or treason stalks abroad and whispers it designs |! ern republic for readmission? And has he no fear | 








lanthropy, with its attendant indirect efforts at 


|| disunion, is unjustly charged to the entire North, 


while the South apparently seek to precipitate its 
consequences. The latter thus bravely aid the 


| efforts of the very people whose sentiments they 
| most loudly condemn, instead of uniting with the 

| conservative portion of the North to grant that 
|| which the entire civilized world and their own 
| consciences tell them is right—the preservation of 
| freedom where freedom now exists. 


It is manifest that if a difference of opinion 
arises with regard to any measure not provided for 
by the letter of the Constitution, the will of the 
majority must govern legislation had with refer- 
ence to that measure. If the minority esteem such 
legislation unconstitutional, the Consutution fur- 
nishes the remedy. But that remedy contemplates 
neither force nor disunion. It is incompatible 
with either. Why, then, will the South create use- 
less prejudices against their own cause—a cause 


| which they sayis just—by a threatened resort to 


either? | repeat it, sir, there is nothing in Une 
question as presented justifying such threats. It 
is not the intention of the North they shali be just- 
ified, for the North intends asking only for that 
which js constitutionally right end can be consti- 
tutionally granted. And asking that, if the ma- 
jority is with them, they have firmly resolved 
their. wishes shall be conceded. ln presuming 
such intention of violaung the Constitution, and 


| basing their threats upon the presumption, the 


South is burnishing its armor and preparing for 
battle when there is no foe in the field. The war- 
horse * saith among the trumpets, ha! ha! and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the cap- 
| tains and the shouting.”’ But the olfactories of 
| Job’s battle steed were obtuse compared with those 
of some of our southern friends, The latter ‘‘ emell- 
eth the battle’’ from so far that the eye of man 
looketh not beyond, yet the battle-array is not vis- 
ible. _* They have opties keen who see things not 
to be seen.” 

My quotations are from memory. Hf they are 
not verbatim, some of the teachers whose services 
were volunteered early in the session can correct 
them! For much of the feeling evinced by the 
North upon this subject, the South is chargeable. 
‘The Intter complain of the spread of abolition sen- 
timent. Sir, it‘can mever cease to spread while 
supplied with such nourishing pabulum as that af- 
forded by the speech of the gentleman from North 
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Caroline, (Mr. Cumeman,] and others of the same 
caste. And if the few northern disunionists in- 
crease and multiply, the paternity of the increase is 
chargeable to that gentleman and his associates. 
An importance is attributed to the discussion or 


this question here, of a character altogether disprof | 


portioned to any which it has yet attained. The 
gentleman from North Carolina was understood 
to say, and the same thing was repeated by a gen- 
tieman from Virginia, [Mr. Seppon,] that the dis- 
cussion of this question here had prevented slave 
emigration to California, and thereby deprived the 
South of any portion of that territory, Are they 
not mistaken? Was it not rather the Mexican 
law under which the citizens of that territory lived 
~—the government de facto which the gentleman 
from Virginia insists should yet be in force in the 
absence of any territorial government framed by 
Congress—was it not that government de factu, 
with its Mexican law prohibiting slavery, which 
deterred, as it ever must deter while in force, the 


migration and-residence in the territory of slaves | 


as such? 


The gentleman from North Carolina, and those | 
acting with him, appear determined to occupy no || 
Ivis but a few years || 
since these gentlemen, or at all events the then | 


middle ground in this matter. 


Representatives of the same constituency now rep- 


resented by them, voted, in common, I grant you, || 
with many others upon this floor, to censure a | 


member from Ohio, (Mr. Groptnes,] because of 


sis introduction here in the form of certain resolu- || 
tions of sectional matter, alleged to be of an ex- |! 


ci ing and inflammatory character. Yet these gen- 


tlemen now daily and hourly utter from their desks | 
sentiments far more exciting, far more inflamma- | 


tory, and dangerous to the country. And the gen- 


tieman from North Carolina tells us, if we see | 
proper to attempt in a peaceable manner to free | 
ourselves from the presence of any who, like him- || 
relf, may declare their intention to delay, to pre- | 


vent legislation, that weapons shall be brought to 
their aid, probably the knife and the pistol, to 
sweep from this floor so many that no quorum will 
be left for the transaction of business! 
'W hat is to be thought of the utterer of such a sen- 


timent—a sentiment sadly, sadly out of place in a |, 


legialative hall? 


The gentleman from North Carolina, and his co- | 


workers, appear determined not only to occupy no 


middle ground themselves—they are equally de- | 


termined to permit none others todoso. If aman 
is not for them, their uncalled-for denunciations 


drive him to assume a stand against them. Their | 


sensitivenesa upon this subject is truly ludicrous— 
to others, thoush doubtless painful to themselves. 
‘They see threatened destruction to their institu- 
tion in every newspaper paragraph which does not 
call it divine; a foe in every man who presumes to 
question the right or justice of any of their assump- 
tions, The threatened destruction they propose to 
anticipate by destroying themselves, committing 
national suicide. The ideal foe they charge lance 
in hand a la mode Don Quixote, without waiting 
to ascertain whether it be a knight or windmill— 
without even pausing to ta whether it be a man 
or woman. If they would pause, if they would 
but wait to examine the disunion petitions laid be- 


fore certain northern Legislatures, they would find | 


many of the signers io be females. Do they de- 
sign making war upon these? Such would appear 
to be the intention of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, for it wilt be remembered he retaiied cer- 
tain opinions alleged to be entertained by north- 
ern ledies of southern gentleman. Do those al- 
leged opinions shadow forth the result of. that 
gentieman’s traveled experience in the North, of 
which he told us? Has he bent the knee in some 
northern court of Cupid? Has he unsuccess‘ully 
wooed to win some northern belle? If so, the cause 
of the outpourings of his wrath upon the North 
can be well understood and duly appreciated. 

{ said, the sensitiveness of some southern gen- 
tiemen was truly ludicious. Here, sir, is evidence 
of the facility with whieh they cai create imagi- 
nary danger, and their promptitude in repelling it, 
written during our stroggle to elect a Speaker: 


Orry or Wasmeron, December 14, 1849, 
Sia: We, the representatives from the State of Alabama | 
in the Congress of the United States, feel it to be eur duty | 
to inform you that in our jodgment the affairs of the Govern- 
ment have reached a crisis of vo ordinary momen 


t. 
‘The House of has upto this hour found 


Shame! | 


The Slave Question—Mr. Fitch. 


i it impossible to effect an organization, and conseqnently the 
| whole action of the Government, so far as it depends upon 
| the legislation of Congress, is arrested. . 
} * . * * * : 
| We feel it to be ouf duty, iowever, in view of the threat- 
|| ening aspect which politieal affairs now wear, to put youin 
possession of these facts. 

We think we are well acquainted with the spirit of the 
people of Alabama, and we believe that itis their fixed pur- 
pose never to submit to the threatened encroachment on 
their rights; that they will never submit to any act of the 
government of the United States which exciudes slavery 
from the territory acquired from Mexico, and which is the 
property of the States of this Union; that they will never 
submit to any act of the Government abolishing slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and that they will demand that the 
provisions of the Constitution in regard to their property 
|| shall be faithfully observed. We trust that no further ag- 
|| gression will be made upon the rights of the slaveholding 

States; but we regard the existing state of affairs as so seri- 

ous that we cannot forbear making this communication to 
| you. 
||  Aathe Legislature of our State is now in session, you may 
|| think it proper to communicate to them your views of the 

duty of the State in the present crisis. 
We have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
| servants, HENRY W. HILLIARD, 
JERE. CLEMENS, 
DAVID HUBBARD, 
S. W. INGE, 
SAMPSON W. HARRIS, 
W.J. ALSTON, 
F. W. BOWDON. 
To His Excellency H. W. Couuier, 
Governor of the State of Alabama. 


Then follows a message elicited from the Gov- 
ernor to the Legislature: 
Executive DeraRTMENT, 
Monrcomery, December 22, 1849. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 
I take the earliest opportunity to transmit to the General 
Assembly copies ef a communication just received fram 


7 7 o * 


bama now at Washington. 


| well known to you, and need not be here repeated. 
The time for decided action has arrived, and I recom- 
mend to the General Assembiy to announce the ultimutum 
|| of Alabama upon the great question which now convulses 
the Union. Itis due to ourselves, as well as to the memory 
of our fathers, that we should take the ground which sell- 


| position once taken, there can be no footsteps backward, 
H. W. COLLIER. 
Ultimatum of Alabama! ‘Ye gods and little 
fishes,’’ hear and tremble! And this preface to 
|| disunion is followed, first by terrible resolves on 
the part of the Legislature, and then by another 
| chapter, an epilogue, in the form of a written 
| stump speech from one of the Representatives to a 
| portion of the constituency of Alabama, [Mr. Hub- 
| bard’s letter}—a document of which | will my 
'| naught else than that it cohtains sentiments which 
can add nothing to any character for political saga- 
|| city hitherto acquired by its author. 
What, Mr. Chairman, had the Governor or the 
|| Legislature of Alabama to do with our delay in 
|| the election of a Speaker? 
| ceeded without their aid! Aye, even before their 
| roar reached here, although they “ roared you as 
gently as a sucking dove,’’ or perhaps, as they 
imagined, as terrific as the desert king, yet before 
| that roar reached here to intimidate us into action 
'| in consonayce with their views, we had succeeded 
'| in at leasta partial organization of this House; and, 
under similar circumstances, would very possibly 
| succeed again, alike without their assistance. 
|| These letters ure simply ridiculous; more especially 
| when taken in connection with certain antecedents, 
| One of the signers [Mr. Ince] of this letter to 
| the Governor of Alabama was the very first man 
within my knowledge, on this side of the House, 
during this session, to agitate the exciting subject 
‘| to which the letter refers—the slavery question. 
| And another gentleman, [Mr. Hipviarp,] whose 
| name figures here, was (unless | am greatly 
| mistaken, and if lam he can easily corfect the 
mistake) spore the first upon that (Whig) side. 
'| And this they did in no very gentle or persuasive 
| terms, during certain meetings preliminary to our 
organization. They first fire the building, then 
vociferously give the alarm, and charge the incen- 
diarism to others! Perhaps I shall be pardoned 
for making a suggestion for their benefit. I trust 
it will be received in a friendly spirit, for it is de- 
| signed in none other. Would it not be advisable 
| for them to transcribe into their prayer books a 
| few lines from the ** Hieland Bard:” 


i “O! wad -ome power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us ! 

*T wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
} And foolish notion !” 


| Aye, foolish indeed ! 











six of the Representatives and the only Senator from Ala- || 


My views upon the delicate subject to which it refers are | 


| respect, honor, and constitutional equality demand, Our | 


We ultimately suc- || 
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Why will not gentlemen from the sunny sj 
Mason and Dixon’s line meet this Seiline “4 
| men oe of o justice of their cause, die. 
| scious or integrit _of pur, » Meet any questi 
| the meeting of which they find inevitable sea 
calmly? They have the ability so to do. 6; 
thia there can be no doubt. We have tangible 
evidence of their own belief at least in their own 
ability; albeit in affording that evidence they seem 
to have forgotten that 
“Tn peace there is nothing so becoming a man 
As modest stillness and humility.” 


But for the evidence. Here it is: 


“ Though we have been in a numerical minority in the 
Union for fifty years, yet during the greater part of that 
| period we have managed to control the destinies of this 
i nation.’’—Mr. Meade’s speech, page 3d. 

That’s a fact. But one Cannot much admire the 
modesty manifested in proclaiming it. But let ys 
| proceed with the quotation : 

« Whether on the battle-field or in council, the sons of 
| the South have ever taken the lead, and the records of the 
| nation afford ample testimony of their superior energy ang 
| genius; for to what else can be attributed their superior ip. 
| fluence in the nation, which to this day is unquestionably 
felt, and, though reluctantly, must be acknowledged ? 


+ Well, I have heard of another quality some. 
| times obtaining * influence”—namely, impudence, 
But [ would by no means intimate that our south. 
ern friends have an undue share of that! 

Here is evidence derived from another source, of 
talent of a purely military order: 


It was a southern general and southern soldiers who 
breasted the British bayonets at New Orleans, and addeg 
| one of its brightest.chapters to the history of the Republic, 
| Southern blood has watered every plain from the St. Law. 
| rence to the capital of the Aztecs. The memorable fields 
| of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma were won by a south. 
| ern general. It was before the genius of a southern leader 
that the walls and towers of Monterey crumbled into dus, 
and two southern regiments, struggling side by side ina 
| glorious rivalry, snatehed from the cannon’s mouth the 
palm of victory. In the narrow gorge of Angostura, south 
| ern valor again stemmed the tide of war and rolled back 
the murderous eharges of the foe. On the sands of Ven 
| Cruz, another great name which the South has given wo 
| bistory and renown added to a fame already imperishable, 
/ and wrung from the reluctant nations of the Old World 
plaudits which they could not withhold. At Cerio Gordo 
the story of southern achievements was rewritten in blood, 
and among the rocks and volcanoes of Contreras the gh- 
rious old Palmetto State vindicated her right to the tive of 
chivalrous, and silenced forever the tongues of her detract- 
| ors.??—Mr. Olemens’s speech, in Senate, Junuary 10, 1050. 

And were I disposed to continue quotations, 

ually modest and conciliatory, from the other end 
ot the Capitol, they would be multiplied ad injin:- 
tum. 

They bear testimony to their own ability. We 
shall not gainsay their testimony; we have no 
| wish to rebut it, more especially by imitating the 
example of self-glorification they have placed be- 
fore us! We will give them its full benefit, Hav- 
ang, then, this transcendent ability, why will not 
the South so meet this question as to do credit to 
themselves and their cause; not pain their polit 
cal friends and rejoice only the hearts of the small 

vad of northern disunionists, whose existence 8 

mitted, but who are known to be powerless for 
mischief when unaided by the South? Why this 
excitement—these threats? ‘They do not aver thet 
aught has yet been done to justify the one oF 
create the other. But they are apprehensive of 
something—an undefined someth the precise 
what they know not; and, therefore, valiantly com 
_mence fighting the ‘* shadow” of some “‘ coming 
event.” It would be 9 to et wo ney 
choose to call aggression, to invite that aggres 
sion by threats of what they will do in the event 
of its being consummated. Men do not usually 
much desire to rest under the imputation of being 
intimi by a threat; and such may conse 
quently oprate as an additional ipaeative fo 
v act it was 1 to ven 
calmat-antihean en upan thia side of th 
House has d the flood-mark and must ebb, 
let its current set against our common enemy upoe 
that (Whig) side. But do their charges head that 
way? Their. past acts must answer. Sir, (be 
confession is humiliating; but as the fact exists, | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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mischief. There exist upon this-side of the House 

dt ~ . a 
Cwhigs) bat not being a member of their political 
family, It becomes me not to interfere in their do- 
mestic jars; L leave them to settle such among 
themselves after their own manner,—there exist 


| foree them into a war of matual crimination and 


he same state of things holds good upon that, | 


ypon this side of the louse three classes profess- 


ing the same general political faith—the Democrats 
proper a few from one section who, when they 
cannot act with the Democratic party, evince an 
ynwillingness to go over to the camp of the ene- 
my; and a few from another section who evince 
no such unwillingness, but who, on the contrary, 
manifest an inclination to serve the Whigs when- 
ever such service is to inure to the exclusive ben- 
eft of their section. And such service has been 
rendered ata time when the united efforts of all 
upon this side of the House were required to suc- 
cessfully compete with our common political ene- | 
my upon that side. For that enemy has oceasion- 
ally presented an unbroken front, held together by 
the only cohesive power known to them—the 

oils. 

this very Slavery question they have made sub- 
servient to the acquisition of those spoils; they 
have used itas a scaling-ladder to mount into high 
laces and seize those spoils. They converted their 
F vesidential candidate into a political Janus, with 
ahigh-priest in Louisiana and one in Georgia, 
pointing to and interpreting the expression of the 
southern face; while the fiorthern one had its 
priestly oracles in Connecticut and Ohio, with a 
“Iithping”’ echo in Indiana,—all of them proclaim- 
ing their candidate in favor of that particular 
view of this question most popular in their re- 
spective latitudes; and in proof that he was so, 
quoting letters never exhibited, and it is hoped 
for the credit of the Executive never written. 
Thus did political deception find a sufficiency of 
honest but deceived dupes to acquire power. And 
being upon that (Whig) side of the House all 
particeps criminis, will it be matter of surprise if 
all are found endeavoring to prevent an inquiry 
into the extent to which the same weapons—fraud 
and misrepresentation used by them to acquire 
power—have been further used to perpetuate it, or 
reward those most actively instrumental in its ac- 
quisition? Or can we wonder if, having committed 
their candidate to all sides of this question, all shall | 
now strive to prevent us from placing him in such | 
situation as shall compel-him by his own act to 
proclaim to ‘* all the world”? and “ the rest of man- 
kind” what are his real. sentiments in relation to 
it? or if they shall seek to stifle inquiry into 
their double interpretation of official dishonesty | 
and incompetency? If an official was found in 
the free States with too little confidence in the 
northern face of their candidate to sustain him for | 
the Presideney, forthwith upon their installation | 
Into power, such official was dismissed as incom- 
petent or dishonest. If one was found in the South 
the reverse, with too abiding confidence in the 
truthful expression of that northern face, he too 
was incompetent or dishonest, and his official head 
was brought to the block. 

_ Thus, Mr. Chairman, has this sectional ques- 
tion been everywhere made subservient to their 
party purposes—made to pander to their lust for 
power and plunder, In one section they vied with 








the Free-Soil party in. condemning slavery and || 


slaveholders; while, in the opposite seetion, they 
denounced those same F'ree Soilers as men holding 
senuments destructive to the South and dangerous 
to the country; and in both sections, for the same 
purpose, the election of a man to the Presidency, 
of whose prospective action upon this question . 
both were equally rant and certainly equally 
Tegardless, provide they could but make him the 
urement for ministering to their sordid ambi- 

on, 

Sir, I desire to see the denouement of this game 
of deception, hitherto so successfully played by cur 
political opponents. -The 


:” or, if you choose so to cail it, the Wilmot 
Proviso, and the return of such bill to this House 
with either the signature or vete of the Executive, 
will force the two sections of the party upon that 
side uf the House, in their anxiety to justify them- 
selves before their respective constituenc their 
“Upport of a man whose act must then have falsi- 





e of a territorial | 
— containing the principles ate ** drdinance of 


recrimination—a war, the consummation of which 
most devoutly to be wished, has had its parallel | 


only in the redoubtable Kilkenny feline combat. 


The exposition consequent upon such war, of the 
deception practised by our political opponents 
nding the recent Presidential election, and the || 


uggling machinery they brought to bear upon that 


election to secure to themselves a successful issue, 


will be well worth some sacrifice of interest and 


feeling to any portion of the country. By it the 
entire country, from the lakes to the gulf, from 


| ocean to ocean, will be enabled to perceive who 


| 





have been its real friends—which party entertains 


| a patriotism, in the language of him whose seat 


you, Mr, Chairman, now occupy, as comprehen- 


sive as our common country, and by which party | 


patriotism has been made to mean offices for them- 
selves first, their country’s good last. 


Mr. Chairman, | have taken no note of time | 
during my remarks, but my further occupancy of 


the floor must doubtless be brief. 1 cannot, how- 


ever, in justice to my own feelings, take my seat 


without noticing, if time permits, a remark made 


| by the géntleman from Virginia, [Mr. Seppon,} 


when he addressed the House a few days since. 
During his closing eulogy of General Taylor’s 


fied pledges made for him by one of them, will | 











| 
} 


military character, in speaking of the battle of || 
Buena Vista, he said that a brave or gallant north- | 


ern regiment had broken, and the Mississippians 


came to the rescue. 1| do not pretend to quote his 


| precise language, but the sentiment relative to the 


northern regiment was as | have stated. Sir, that 
northern regiment was from my own State. 


was a gallant regiment! And, for the justice con- 


| ceded it by the gentleman from Virginia, in that 


} 
} 
| 


; 
} 
| 


} 





| 





As an Indianian, from my heart, | thank him. 


there are those who seek to tarnish its well-earned 
laurels, by basely, slanderously charging it with 
want of courage. Sir, the descendants of the brave 
men who fought at Tippecanoe never can be cow- 
ards. It wasa gallant regiment. It bore the open- 


ing brunt of that battle, though opposed to a foe 


so overwhelmingly numerous that one well-di- 
rected volley from that foe was liable to have 
annihilated the entire regiment; yet firmly it main- 
tained its ground, giving and receiving volley after 
volley, with as little thought of yielding, as had 
the mountain at the base of which it fought, 


until at the n:oment when, by the subsequent con- 
fession- of the commanding officer of the enemy, 
victory was about to reward its gallantry, it 
broke, not yielding to the force of the enemy, 
but obedience to an incompetent or panic-stricken 
officer. The brave Brigade General of the regi- 


| 
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acknowledgment cannof increase its capability for | 
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THE SLAVE QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. STEVENS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Wepnespar, February 20, 1850, 

In Comfnittee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the reference of the President’s An- 
nual Message. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. Cuatnman: I do not know that I should 
have troubled the committee at this me, could [ 
see any reasonable prospect that the House would 
devote its time to practical legislation. But for a 


| considerable time after our meeting, the organiza- 


tion of the House was obstructed; and since or- 
ganized, a large portion of its ume has been occu- 
pied by speeches on the subject of slavery, mostly 
by southern gentlemen, when no practical queation, 
to which they could apply, was before the com- 
mittee. There was no doubt a well-defined object 
in this, partly to intimidate Congress, and partly to 
occupy its time, so that no legislation could be 
matured obnoxious to southern gentlemen. In- 
deed we are not left tc conjecture on this point, 
The learned gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. 
CuiinGMaAN,] who was selected to open the debate 
in behalf of human bondage, distinctly notified us, 
that unless Congress, as a condition precedent, 
submitted to settle the slavery question, according 


| tosouthern demands, there should be no legislation, 


it || 


even toghe passage of the ordinary appropriation 
bills necessary to sustain the Government. And 


| that such measures would not be obstructed by 


it 


one expressive word ‘“ gallant,’? | thank him. | 


meeting themin manly debate, and voting on their 
merits; but by incessgptly calling the yeas and 


|| nays, on repeated and frivolous motions to ad- 
Ivis a justice not meted to the regiment by all, for | 


| southern gentlémen to carry itinto effect. 


journ, until the end of the session. Sir, | doubs 


| not that before he ventured on sv high a threat, he 


| indulge in. 


had full assurances from a sufficient number of 
For, if 
he had made it upon his own bare authority, it 
would degenerate into contemptible gascorade, 
which I am sure that discreet gentleman would not 
The scene of last Monday in this 
house fully sustained him, and showed that they 
had the will and the power to execute it. | 

Here, then, we have a well-defined and palpable 
conspiracy of southern members combined to siop 


|| the supplies necessary to the existence of the Gov- 
steadily closing its ranks over the dead and dying, | 


. 


| 


| 


ernment, disorganize and dissolve it, until the 
bands that bind the Union together are severed, 
and, as a gentleman early in the session desired, 
‘*discord reigns.”” Well might the gentieman 
anticipate that the country and posterity would 
pronounce this treason, rank treason against the 
nation! Sir, | doubt if there is another legiala- 


ment, who knew its members as citizens and || tive body in the world where such sedition would 
soldiers, and knew they had no thought but of 


how most gallantly to acquit themselves, passed 


the order for the regiment to advance against 
This order, 
a colonel, who for his own and the reputa- 


the dense mass of foe in its front. 


tion of the State under whose commission™ he 


acted had better have graced a scullion’s station 


than the one he held, reversed, by an order to 


cease firing and retreat. 


The regiment broke, but 


subsequently it mostly rallied, and, in company 
with another no less gallant regiment from the 


' same State, fought side by side with the Missis- 


sippi regiment in repelling Santa Anna’s last 


charge. 


I say not this to detract one iota from 


the well-earned reputation of the Mississippi regi- 
ment, fora more gallant body of men more gal- 
lantly led than those Mississippians, never trod a 


battle-field. 
diana’s brave volunteers and the slandered living 
Yes, sir, Indiana and Mississippi 


I say it in justice to the dead of .In- 


the North and 


the South—tiere fought and fell in their common 


country’s 


cause, under the same stars and stripes. 


The demon of discord, in the ferm of sectional 
feeling, sectional interest, reared not its hideous 
head there. They thought not of the North or of | 


the South, but of their country, their whole coun- 


try, in whose cause they were nerved to ‘do or 


die.’? Heaven grant it may ever be thus! 


For- 


ever palsied be the hand that would pluck a star 
from that banner under which the brave of all the 
States have met a common foe upon many well- 


Jought fields, and found @ common grave. - 


not be followed by prosecution and punishment. 
France has lately exiled members of her As- 
sembly for a similar offence, But in this glorious 
country, where nearly two-thirds of the people 
are free, we can say anything within these walle 
or beyond them with impunity, unless it be to 
agitate in favor of human liberty—that is aggres- 
sion ! 

Let us inquire, what is the grave offence, the 
mighty -wreng, which can justify a threat big 
with such portentous consequences? The refura 
of Congress to propagate or to establish a doubt- 
| fulor even an admitted good in the Territories 
| would surely be no cause for rebellion and revolu- 
tion—much less would the refusal to extend an 
evil; an admitied evil, an unmitigated wrong. 





| 


Will an intelligent and free posterity believe it 
when impartial history records that the only cause 
for this high threet was the apprehension that the 
Congress of this free Republic would not propa- 
gate, nor permit to be propagated, the instituuon . 
of human slavery into her vast Territories now 
| free? Yet such is the simple fact. tis proper, 
then, to inquire whether the thing sought to be 
forced upon the Territories at the risk of treason 
and rebellion be a good or un evil. IL think tiga 


yreat évil which ought to be interdicted, that we 
should oppose it as statesmen, as philanthropists, 
and as moralists, notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary position taken by the genileman from Alay 
| bama (Mr. Hiuttaap) to the contrary. 
| While | thas announce my 


le hos- 





*. 
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tility to slavery in every form, and in every place, ! She 
I also avow my determination to stand by all the | tile. She is intersected, as was well said by the 


compromises of the Constitution, and carry them | 


into faithful effect. Some of those compromises | 


i greatly dislike; and were they now open for con- 


By those compromises Congress has no power 
over slavery in the States. { greatly regret that it | 
is #0; for if it were within our legitimate control, 


I would go, regardless of all threats, forsome just, | 
safe, and certain means for its final extinction. But || 
I know of no one who claims the right, or desires | 


to touch it within the States. But whe 


| with rich minerals and covered with valuable tim- | 
sideration, they should never receive my assent. | 
But | find them in a constitution formed in difficult || 
times, and I would not disturb them. i] 


we come || treble hers, 
to form governments for territories acquired long | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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has a delightful climate; a soil naturally fer- | 


gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bayry,] by the | 
noblest rivers. Her hills and mountains are filled | 


ber. She has the finest water, | believe, in the na- | 
tion, in the very heart of her State; and her har- | 
bors are amony the best in the world. At thetime | 
of the adoption of the Constitution she was the 

most powerful State—her population was double 

that of New York. It was the boast of her states- | 
men that she was prima inter pares. What is she | 
now? The population of New York is more than | 
double—I think the next census will show nearly | 
Her land, cultivated by unwilling | 
hands, is unproductive. Travel through the ad- | 





ninee the formation of the Constitution, and to || joining States of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and you 


admit new States, whose only claim for admission 
depends on the will of Congress, we are bound so | 
to discharge that duty, as shall best contribute to | 
the prosperity, the power, the permanency, and 
the glory of this nation, Does slavery contribute 
to either of these? Is it not rather subversive of 
them all? Let us first view it in the low light of 
political economy. That nation, I suppose, is 
always the most prosperous, all other things being 
equal, that has the most industrious, and the lar- 
ger number of the producing classes. Those who 
merely consume the fruits of the earth, add nothing | 
to the strength or the wealth of a nation. Slave | 


countries never can have a large number of indus- || 


trious freemen. Slaveholders form an antitled 
artstoeracy, with numerous dependants. Indi- | 
viduals appropriate large tracts of territory to 
themselves, and thus prevent it from being thickly 
settied by freemen. ‘Their laborers, having” no 
ambition to gratify, no love of gain to stimulate 
them, no parental feelings@o impel them to action, 
are idle and waateful. When the lash is the only 


stimulant, the spirit of man revolts from labor. 
That republic must be feeble, both in peace 
and war, that has not an intelligent and indus- 
triows yeomanry, equally removed from luxury 
and from one 


‘\he middling classes who 
owrl the soil, and wor-. it with their own hands, 
are the main ot of every free government. | 
Despotism may be powerful, and long sustained 
by a mixed population of serfs and nobles. But | 
free representative republics, that rely upon the 


the country must have a stake in the soil; must 

have interest to protect and rights to defend. 
Slave countries never can have such a yeomanry; 

never can have a body of small proprietors who 


sit down in conscious independence under their | 
own vine and fig-tree. There is no sound con- | 
necting link between the aristocrat and the slave. 
True there is a elass of human beings between 
them; but they are the most worthless and mis- 
erable of mankind. The poor white laborer is 
the scorn of the slave himself. For slavery always | 
degrades labor. The white people who work with | 
their hands are ranked with the other laborers | 
—-the slaves. They are excluded from the society | 
of the rich, Their associations, if anywhere, are | 
with the colored population. They feel that they | 
are degraded and d 
conduct generally conform to their condition. 

The soit occupied by slavery is much less pro- | 
ductive than a similar soil occupied by freemen. | 
Men who are to receive none of the wages of their 
labor do not care to multiply its fruits. 
negligence, improvidence, are the consequence. 
The land being neglected, becomes poor and bar- 


/each other; the who'e country is dotted with 
| school-houses and churches almost within sight of 
‘| each other; and, except under peculiar circum- 
| stances, their manufactures and mechanic arts fur- 


| people. 


|| sociate with the poor. The poor white laborer’s | 
voluntary action of the people, never can. Under || 
such governments, those who defend and support || 
| the rich men’s sons. 


| peace. 
/and slaves can be as powerful and formidable | 
own the soil and till it with their own hands, and || 


| who are constantly in a state of latent warfare 
|| with their oppressors. 
| amost alarming description of the prowess of the 
|| South, 


ised; and their minds and |! 


Sloth, || 





will see that the land produces more than double | 


as much as the same kind of land in Virginia. In | 
the free States new towns are every where spring- | 
ing up and thriving; the land is becoming more 
productive; smiling habitations are within hail of 


| 


i 


nishing lucrative employment to all their peoples | 
and their population steadily and rapidly increas- 
ing. Turn again to Virginia. There is scarcely | 
a new town, except at one or two points, within | 
her whole borders. Her ancient villages wear the | 


|| appearance of mournful decay. Her minerals and | 


timber are unwrought. Her noble water-power is | 


| but partially occupied. Her fine harbors-are with- | 


out ships, except from other ports; and her sea-port | 
towns are without commerce, and falling to decay. | 
Ask yourself the cause, sir, and 1 will abide the | 
answer. 

It is essential to the existence of republics that | 
education should be generally diffused among the 
Slavery prevents this. Rich men em- 
ploy private tutors, or send their children abroad. 
But the children of the people generally cannot be | 
educated without the instrumentality of district 
schools. In slave States, where the plantations 
are large, the white population is too sparse ever 
to maintain them. Beside there is another fatal | 
obstacle to them in the aversion of the rich to as- | 


children could never be permitted to mingle in the 
same schools and sit upon the same benches with 
hat would be offensive. 
enfeebles a nation in war as well as in 
t is impossible that a nation of masters 


Slaver 


either in offensive or defensive war as a nation of | 
freemen. A large portion of her population must 
remain at home to prevent the rebellion of those | 


I know, sir, we have had | 





We have heard their cannon roar; seen 
their bayonets bristle; heard the war-cry of the 
charging chivalry, and seen their bowie-knives 
gleam within this hall, in the vivid picture of the 
terrible gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Curmemay.] 

We have often been modestly reminded of the 
**blood and treasure, and the gallantry of the 
South.”” This I do not dispute. I am proud to 
admit that she has furnished many gallant sons, 
whose names will adorn the brightest pages of our 
history, both for the war of the revolution, the 
war of 1812, and the war which we lately assumed 
as the ally of Texas and of slavery. give her 
full credit for her patriotism in furnishing most of 


ren; as it becomes exhausted it is thrown out as || the men who have borne the official burdens of the 


waste, for slave labor never renovates its strength. 
This applies particularly 
Take Virginia, the favorite example for the South, 
which has been so triumphantly referred to by | 
the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Ciine- 
man.] Whence he drew his facts that she was 
more ne us, more populous, and more rich 
than the free States, I know not. I am sure it 
was not from personal observation. He would | 
not certainly draw on his imagination in matters 
of fact. T suppose he must have been misled by | 
the most miserable of sophists, and most falge of 
oT sanaie Caanpaep Fisher. 

admit that, by nature, Virginia has capabilities 
equal, if not superior, to any State in the Union. 





| Government both in the civil and the military list. 
to agricultural States. | I know, too, that she has furnished the kind of 


men for our armies who are apt to be distin- 
guished when great deeds are done. For it is only 
the officers at commanders of armies who live in 
story. The stout hearts and strong arms of the 
common Soldiers that fight the battles and win the 
victories are unknown to fame. Their birth-place 
is not sought for; their graves are undistinguished. 
And the South has always furnished officers for 
our armies; Presidents for the Republic; most of 
our fore'gn ambassadors; heads of departments; 
chiefs of bureaus; and, sometimes, in her proud 
humility, has consented that the younger sons of 


her dilapidated houses should monopolize the 
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places of clerks and med&engers to th io 
ment. But whence are drawn the hata 
diery, the men who peril their lives, and win y.. 
tories for your glory? t entirely from the 
free States, except in cases of sudden emergene 
when{volunteersare called nearest the scene of dan’ 
ger. The present Secretary of War, a souther, 
gentleman of great ability, and strenuous fi 
southern rights, says in his report: = 
 dccording to the practice which has long 
great ST ae ee 
sent tothe general dept for instruction, and fin sa 
to the soutbern and weslern putte, ascords ing to the rie 
the service.” 9 
Yes, sir, our northern freemen have alwa 
filled the ranks of the regular army. The South 
has lent us the gentlemen to wear the epaulettes ang 
the sword; to take command of our troops, and 
lead them to southern and southwestern climates 
to fight the frontier battles, and whiten your fields 


|| with their bones. 


1am opposed to the diffusion of slavery, because 
confining it within its present limits will brine ti. 
States themselves to its gradual abolition. Let this 
disease spread, and although it will render the 
whole body leprous and loathsome, yet it will Jon» 
survive. Confine it, and like the cancer that \y 


g& the 


‘| tending to the heart, it must be eradicated or j, 


will eat out the vitals. The sooner the patient jg 
convinced of this, the sooner he will procure the 
healing operation. , 

The learned and alle gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Meape,} ina pamphlet which he laid upon 
our table,takes the same view of it. He says, 
** Virginia has a slave population of near half a mil. 
lion, whose value is chiefly dependent on southern ce- 
mand.”? Let us pause a moment over this humil- 
iating confession. In plain English, what does it 
mean? That Virginia is now only fit to be the 


(| breeder, not the employer, of slaves. That she js 


reduced to the condition that her proud chivalry 
are compelled to turn slave-traders for a livelihood! 
Instead of attempting to renovate the soil, and by 
their own honest labor compelling the earth wo 
yield her abundance; instead of seeking for the 
best breed of cattle and horses to feed on her hills 
and valleys, and fertilize the land, the sons of that 
great State must devote their time to selecting and 
rooming the most lusty sires and the most fruit- 
ul wenches, to supply the slave barracoons of the 
South! And the learned gentleman pathetically 
laments that the profits of this genteel traffic wil 
be greatly lessened by the circumscription of 
slavery! This is his picture, not mine. 

The same gentleman says in the same speech, 
“Tf we intend to submit to the policy of confining the 
slaves within their present limits, we showld commence 
forthwith the work of gradual emancipation; it ism 
easier task for us than for our children.’’ The elo- 
quent gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Hixtiaao,) 
is of the same opinion. He said: ** We must make 
up our minds either to resist the interdiction of the 
progress of slavery, or to submit to an organic change 
in our institutions.”” Yes sir; this admitted result 
is, to my mind, one of the most agreeable conse- 
— of the legitimate restriction of slavery. 

onfine this malady within its present limits. Sur- 
round it by a n of freemen that it cannot 
es and in less than twenty-five years every 
slave-holding State in this Union will have on 1s 
statute books a law for the gradual and final ex- 
tinction of slavery. Then will have been con- 
summated the fondest wishes of every patriot’s 
heart. Then will our fair country be glorious 1" 
deed; and be to posterity a bright example of the 
= principles of government—of universal free- 

om. 

Iam opposed to the extension of slavery into 
territories now free, for still graver reasons—becaust 
Iam to d isn throughout the world. 
I admit that this Government cannot preach & 
crusade of Liberty into other States and nations, 
much as she abhors tyrants and tyranny. There 

mourn over its existence. But whee 

of government is within her ow? 

control, and she permits despotism to exist, and 
aids its diffusion, she is ible for it in the 
face of the civilized world, and before the God of 


In m not only the slave 
Cecenlr-cnovernanent.” recognizing 
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etl signification. Th& government is despotic 


whe 


-. uncontrolled will, in the enactment and ex- 
Se which the ruled ‘have no voice, and 
un@er which they have no rights, except at the 
yill of the rulers. Despotism does not depend 


biects. It may have one ruler or many. 
ees despotism under Nero; so she was | 
yonder the triumvirate. Athens was a despotism 
under her thirty tyrants; under her four hundred | 
tyrants; under her three thousand tyygnts. It has | 
been generally observed that despotism increases 
io severity with the number of despots; the re- | 
sponsibility is more divided, and the claims more | 
numerous. The triumvirs, each demanded his 
victims. The smaller the number of subjects in | 
proportion to the tyrants the more cruel the op- | 
ression, because the less danger from rebellion. | 
in this Government, the free white citizens are | 
the rulers—the sovereigns as we delight to be 1 
called. All others are subjects. There are per- || 
haps, some sixteen or seventeen millions of sov- 
ereigns, and some four millions of subjects. 








re the rulers goverf subjects by their own | it is 
mere will—by decrees and laws emanating from || tyrannical towards the freemen of other parts of the 


| did and true. 





Slavery tends to render the people among whom 
» arrogant, insolent, intolerant, and 


nion. The honorable member from Virginia, 
from whom I have already quoted, [Mr. Meape,} 
says, speaking of slavery, ‘Our past history testi- 


‘ fies to the fact that it elevates the character of the | 
ypon the number of the rulers, or the number of || ‘ white man. 


|| * minority in the Union for fifty years, yet during the 


Though we have been in a numerical 


‘ greater part of that period we have managed to con- 


| * trol the deslinies of the Union. Whether on the 


* battle-field or in the council, the sons of the 
‘ South have taken the lead; and the records of the 
‘nation afford ample testimony of their superior 


ee 


'| solemn hour, which to him, and to all of us wlio are 
‘| treading the down-hill of life, must soon arrive, 
when the visions of ambition and of earthly 
| wealth shall have passed from before his eyes, 
and left him nothing bet a gaping grave, an 
eternal judgment. 
| The accomplished gentleman from Alabama 
| (Rev. Mr. Hiniiarp] might, with peculiar pro- 
| priety, do what, with ane lips I dare not, go 
| to his illustrious friend, and with fervid piety and 
|| eloquence more thrilling than that which made 
| Felix tremble, implore him by a love deeper than 
| that of birth-place, of nurture, and of residence, 
by the love of his own immortal soul, to be warned 


‘ energy and genius!’’ Sir, 1 do not complain of | in time by theawful, the inexorable doom—* Ac- 


this statement. The former part of it is both can- 
But I cannot listen to the recital 
without feeling the burning blush on my counte- 
nance, that the North, with her over-shadowing 
millions of freemen, has, for half a century, been 
a and servile enough to submit to this arrogant 
rule. 

The South imprison northern freemen’ when 
found within her borders, if they happen to be 


| guilty of a dark skin, and carry it * between the 
The rulers and the ruled are of all colors, from the || wind and their nobility.” And when a sovereign | 


clear white of the Caucasian tribes to the swarthy || State sends a learned and venerable agent to test 
Ethiopian. The former, by courtesy, are all called || the legality of such imprisonment before their own 


white. Thelatter black. In this Government the } 
subject has no rights, social, political or per- 


| from their shores. 


tribunals, he is driven with violence and indignity 
Massachusetts has sutlered, 


sonal. He has no voice in the laws which govern || and, | trust, remembers the insult. 


him. Hecan hold no property. His very wife || 


How often have these walls been profaned and | 


and children are not his. His labor is anothers. || the North insulted by the insolent threat, that if 


He, and all that appertains to him, are the ab- | 
solute property of his rulers. He is governed, | 
bought, sold, punished, executed, by laws to which 
he never gave his assent, and by rulers whom he 
never chose. He is not aserf, merely with half 
the rights of men like the subjects of despotic 
Russia; but a naked slave, stripped of every right || 
which God and nature gave him, and which the | 
high spirit of our revolution declared inalienable— | 


Congress legislate against southern will, it should 
be disregarded, resisted to extremity, and the 
Union destroyed. During the present session we 
have been more than once told, amidst raving ex- 
citement, that if we dared tuo legislate in a certain 


way the South would teach the. North a lesson! | 


That their minds were made up to extreme re- 


sistance! Is this the place to use threats instead || 
of arguments? Are the Representatives of free- || 


which he himself could not surrender, and which || men to be thus treated ? True, you are not wholly 


man could not take from him. Is he not then the | 
aubject of despotic sway? 

The slaves of Athens and of Rome were free in 
comparison. They had some rights—could ac- 
quire some property; eould choose their own 
masters, and purchase their own freedom; and 
when free could rise in social and political life. | 
The slaves of America then lie under the most | 
absolute and grinding despotism that the world 
ever saw. But, who are the despots? The | 
rulers of the country—the sovereign péople! 
Not merely the slaveholder who cracks the lash. | 
He is but the instrument of Despotism. That 
despotism is the government of the slave States; 








and the United States, consisting of all its rulers 
—all the free citizens. Do not look upon this 
asa paradox because you and I and the sixteen 
millions of rulers are free. The rulers of every 
despotism are free. Nicholas, of Russia, is free. 
The Grand Sultan of Turkey is free. The butcher 
of Austria is free. Augustus, Antony, and Lepi- 
dus, were free while they drenched Rome in blood. 
The Thirty Tyrants; the Four Hundred; the 
Three Thousand, were free while they bound their 
countrymen in chains, You, and I, and the six- 
teen millions, are free, while we fasten iron chains, 
and rivet manacles on four millions of our fellow 
men; tear their wives and children from them; 


| Separate them; sell them and doom them to per- 


petual, eternal bondage. Are we not then des- 
pots—despots such as history will brand and 
God abhors . ; 
But we aft told that that is none of our business. 
hat southern slavery is a matter between the 
slaveholders and their own consciences. I trust 
it'may be so decided by impartial history, and the 
unerring Judge, that we may not be branded with 
that great stigma, and that grievous burden may 
not weigh upon our souls, tcould we hope for 
that justification, if now, when we have the power 
‘0 prevent it, we should permit this evil to spread | 
over thousands of square leagues now free, and 
—_ upon unborn millions? Sir, for myself, I 
: ould upon any northern man, enlightened 
°y & northern education, who would directly or 
indirectly, by omission or commission; by basely 
voting or cowardly skulking, permit it to apread 
over one rood of. ’s free earth, as a traitor to 
y and recreant to his God! 


without justification in the belief that it will be 


| effectual. You have too often intimidated Con- | 
gress. You have more than once frightened the 
' tame North from its propriety, and found ** dough- 


faces’’ enough to be your teols. And when you 


lacked a given number, I take a in saying, | 


you were sure to find them in old Pennsylvania, 
who, in former years, has ranked a portion of her 
delegation among your most submissive slaves, 


But | hope, with some fears, that the race of 


dough-faces is extinct. I donot see how it could 
well be otherwise. They were an unmanly, an 


unvirile race, incapable, according to the laws of 


nature, of reproduction. 


| cursed is the man-stealer.”” He might, perhaps, 

have pointed him to the gloomy journey that leads 
| through the dark shadow, and shown him how in- 
| effably brighter are the glories of that Kingdom 
|| where all are free. Perchance, too, he would 
| have noticed the thronging thousands traveling 
| to that same dread tribunal, summoned to give 
| evidence of deeds done in the body ; some of them 
|| were bondsmen and slaves on earth, but whose 
|| disembodied spirits were then disenthrailed, erect, 
tall as the proudest of earth’s oppressors; and 
asked him to inquire of his own conscience, who 
was most likely to meet a hearty welcome there— 
he, whose cause was advocated by the supplicating 
voices of thousands with whom he had dealt justly 
|| on earth, and made free indeed, or he whose ad- 
mission should be withstood.Dy myriads of crushed 
| and lacerated souls, showing their chains, their 
stripes, and their wounds to their Father, and to 
his Father; to their God, and to his Judge. 


HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE. 
as 


|'SPEECH OF ALEX.W.BUEL, 
OF MICHIGAN, 

I~ roe House or Representatives, 
February 20, 1850. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the siato 
of the Union, on the Resolutions to refer the President's An- 


nual Message to the appropriate Standing Committees— 
Mr. BUEL obtained the floor, and offered the following 
amendment to the first Resolution, which refers so much of 


the President’s Message as relates to our foreign affairs to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, viz : 

« With instructions to inquire whether, at that period, in 
the late struggle between Hungary and Auetria, when the 
latter sought the intervention of Russia, with a powertal 
army, Hungary had not in fact triumphed over Austria, and 
whetber the President, by neglecting at that period to recog- 
nize the independence of Hungary, did not depart from the 
settled policy of the countsy in recognizing de fucto govern- 


I hope they have, left no || ments, disappoint the triends of freedom, and do violence to 


the sympathies and wishes of the American people.” 


descendants. The old ones are deep in political 
graves, For them | am sure there is no resurrec- 
tion, for they were soulless. Now, when the , 
whole civilized world unites in denouncing slavery || Mr. Cuamman: It may seem hazardous in me 
asa curse, a shame and a crime, I trust that when || to attempt to arrest the ** dissolution of the Union” 
the great battle between liberty and slavery comes || for a short hour, by addressing the committee 
to be fought on this floor, there will none be found || upon a subject not growing out of the prevailing 
hiding among the stuff, no fraudulent conceal- || course of debate. | hope, however, that an tn- 


Mr. BUEL then proceeded to address the com- 
| mittee, as follows: 





ments, not one accursed Achan in this whole | terruption to a debate so exciting in its nature, if 
’ 


camp of the Representatives of freemen. | not entertaining, may at least not be wholly un- 
The eloquent gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. | profitable, 


Seppow,] the other day, in his beautiful perora- || It would be to me at any time a painful duty, 
tion, personated the great States.of Virginia, Ken- ‘ 
tucky, and Leuisiana, and in their name apostro- || Union, which | have been wont to call sacred. 
phized the good, and I will add, the great man || Believing, as I do, that the Union isnot to be, and 
who now occupies the executive chair; and in | cannot be dissolved, | shall avoid such a discussion 
their name besought him as he loved the place of || now, as | would all dangerous extremes, until 
his birth, the place of his nurture, and the place || compelled by necessity to meet them. But should 
of his residence, not to forsake his southern || such an occasion ever come, which | pray may 
brethren in this emergency, but to stand by them not, I hope I shall not be found among the ene- 





| 





in the defence of human bondage. Héw much || miesof my country. | have no hand, sir, to aid 
more effective, enduring, and hallowed would that || in drawing that black line of disunion, which can 
eloquence have been, had the orator’s lips been || never be drawn without dividing asunder the 
touched with a coal from the Altar of Freedom! || graves of the revolution. There is another and 
Then could he have gone with friendly anxiety to || very different oe upon which I desire to sab- 
that no benevolent, and heroic man, and ad- || mit my views. ‘The. f ; 
monished him, that. although he had gathered all || effort of the distinguished Senator from my own 
the earthly lawrels that can be reaped by the sickle 
of death, yet if he would have his name descend 
to posterity with increasing lustre, he must, by 
one great, just, and patriotic example, wipe out 
the only spot thet obscures the sun of his glory. 
He might with propriety have taken with him 
the learned gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Hu- 
LIARD,] and together -have pointed him to that 
° 


or~r—ooee—e—————— 


I 


to be called apon to speak in defence of that 


e recent powerful and eloquent 


State, [Mr. Cass,] concerning the suspension of 
the Ausirian mission, leaves but lithe opportunity 
for me to invest the wrongs of Hungary with new 
interest. Whatever may be the success of his 
effort, it will forever remain on the page of history, 
an evidence of his sincere devotion to the cause of 
freedom, a monument to his patriotiom, and a 
noble vindication of the republican principle. He 
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spoke of Austrien wrongs, whilst 1 speak of 
American wrongs, towards that ill-fated country. 
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| organization of the Government, but none, in my 
| opinion, which involved such great responsibilities, 


1 might, perhaps, safely leave to others this discus-«| as that when Hungary stood up before us and the 


sion. Uf 1 were silent, 1 should still believe with 
confidence that oppressed Hungary cannot look in 
vain upon the talents and patriotism of this Body 
for support und sympathy in her misfortunes. 


But, sir, itis a question which moves the heart | 


andsoul. It excites the feelings; arouses the sym- 


pathies; awakers our generous impulses; fills the | 


soul with a lively anxiety; quickens our aspira- 


tions for the diffusion of republican liberty, and al- | 


most appeals to our passions, by reminding us of 
the struggles of our fathers, of the scenes of trial, 
suffering, and distress, and of the fiery ordeal 
through which they passed in laying the founda- 
tions of that liberty which we now enjoy. 

Mere is my only apology. * Here | find an ap- 
peal which { cannot resist, and I shall not weigh 
and measure words as if | were engaged in the 
solution of a mathematical problem. 1 shall dis- 


card the suggestions of a cold and calculating | 


selfishness, which relies for support upon that anti- 
progressive dogma, “ Let other nations take care 
of thew own affairs and we will of ours,’’ and 
yield myself to the convictiun that it is the prov- 


ince, the mission, aye, the destiny of my country, | 


to becorw @ propagandist of its own principles and 
jnstitu‘ions, until the language of history shall in- 
scribe upon every throne of the earth, * rurr.”’ 

if that be true, what a noble destiny! Our 
country an emissary amongst the nations of the 
earth! Aud of what? 
freedom, and we her agents and ministers, to pro 


elaim upon her house-tops, and in her legislative | 


halle, the high and sacred mission. 

I know that the American, who loves his coun- 
try and its institutions wit(an ardent devotion, is 
prone to be zealous, if not enthusiastic, when the 
subject of discussion involves the truth and. propa- 
gation of principles which fron: childhood he has 
learned to revere. But Lam not unmindful that 


there is an extreme where zeal degenerates into | 


blindness, blindness into rashness, and rashness 


into folly. There is, however, another extreme, | 


where wisdom becomes cold; prudence timid; cau- 


tion irresolute, and where all leads to inactivity; | 


inactivity leads to silence, and silence to disgrace. 


The American Government, under the guidance | 


of the present Administration, pursued this latter 
extreme in the affair of the German steamer 
** United States,”’ but disgrace in the eyes of our 
German friends was our reward. England pur- 


sued it, when Poland fell, and disgrace was her re- | 
If she had dared, and it had been consist- || 


ward, 
ent with self-preservation, she would have recent- 
ly pursued the same policy towards France, ltaly 
and Hungary. She had no fears in 1814, when, 
arm in arm with Russia, she marched against 
France. But when she saw the balance of power 
about to be unsetiled, that it might be resettled, 
Austria becoming almést a dependency of Russia; 
ltaly endangered, and even the whole continent, 
from the Bosphorus to Gibraltar, threatened with 
Cossack bayonets, if necessary to preserve order 
in Europe, she ventured to step forth from her 
iatr, and recommend more liberal principles at 
Rome. That silence which pervaded Europe on 


the fall of Greece, had its responsibilities, which || 


may yet fall with vengeance upon the nations who 
looked on with indifference, 


For my part, | shall seek to avoid all extremes. | 
I shall follow neither the counsels of a blind en- ! 


thusiasm, nor the dictates of a heartless apathy. | 
shall seek rather to present my views, chastened 
by a due sense of the respect and obligations we 
owe to the great principles we profess, and at the 
same time a due regard for the rights of others and 
the common lew of nations. | am prepared to 
meet the resalt of such a course, come what may. 
TP it be the comtinuance of political darkness 
throughout Europe, I shall livéon in the full h 
and conviction that it must sooner or later be dis- 
_— by the reflected light of republican freedom. 

atif it be the overthrow of Austrian tyranny, I 
will rejoice when the end comes. If it be republi- 
canism, that is but our example. If it be fresh 
revo'ution, let iteome. When that period shall 
come we may be held responsible, but it will be 
an honorable responsibility. 

_ The subject before us is one for serious discus- 
sion. Similar cecasions have occurred since the 


- 


An emissary of American | 


| world, triumphant over Austria, and asked for 
|| sympathy, for recognition. The language which 
| recently fell from the lips of the distinguished 
| Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] upon the 
subject of the Austrian mission, has ever since 
|| sounded in my ears. Said he, Bur ror THE IN- 
TERVENTION oF Russia, HunGARY WOULD HAVE 
succeepep; Huneary nap succeepep; Huncary 
HAD TRIUMPHED IN THE conTEestT witH Avs- 
|| rria.’? These are memorable words, sir, and 
|| Lam proud to be thus fortified in my position. I 
| shall seek to hold the Executive to them, whilst I 
| 
|| period of the struggle to recognize, or declare our 
willingness to recognize Hungary, he did not de- 
part from the true and settled policy of the coun- 
| try in recognizing de facto governments, disappoint 
| the friends of freedom, and do violence to the 
sympathies and wishes of the American people. 
A similar occasion was that when the South 
|, American Republics stepped forth amongst the 
nations of the earth, and asked us to recognize their 
|| independence from Spain. But, comparatively, 


|| assert the great doctrines of popular freedom. South 
|| America was not Europe, with her two hundred 
|| and fifty millions, her fleets and armies, her bound- 
|| less treasures, and her boasted civilization. Such 
|| an occasion, too, was. that when Mexico rebelled 
against her Spanish masters, and asked us to give 
| her an independent place upon the map of nations. 

Such an occasion wus that when Texas fought her 
| way to independence. Such an occasion arose on 


| the memorable days of February, 1848, when 


|| by asking the world to call her a republic. 
|| France with her thirty-six millions; her arts and 
|| sciences, her ardent aspirations for libert 
brave soldiers, was not central Europe. France 
was not brave but oppressed Hungary, situate 
| mear the centre, the very heart of European des- 
potism, pressed on all sides. France was but one 
| of the outer doors of Europe. When we recog- 
nized her as an independent republic, we gained a 
|| great outpost; but Hungary was the central pillar, 
|| the great central hinge, upon which all the central 
'| European revolutions were likely to turn. Had 
| the independence of Hungary been acknowledged 
| and maintained, ere the lapse of half a century 
| would have been heard the last royal requiem over 
expiring monarchism in Europe. 

‘That Hungary was the great revolutionary bat- 
| te-field of Europe, must be evident, even to the 
| casual observer, who will glance for a moment at 
| her geographical position. Destring that the sub- 
| ject may be intelligently discussed in its length and 
|| breadth, I deem it well to refer to her geographi- 
|| cal relations with the neighboring nations of Eu- 

rope. She formsenearly a square of about four 
| hundred miles in extent; and yet with all this ter- 
| ritory and its dense population, she was more com- 
| pletely encompassed by political darkness than 
|any other nation in Europe. The story of her 
boundary is told when it is said that Turkish des- 
potism ruled upon Ker east and south, and Aus- 
trian tyranny upon her north and west. Yet she 
|| is not altogether cut off from the world and its 
|| highways of trade and commerce. “The province 

of Littorale, in her extreme southwest, lies upon 
| the Upper Adriatic, and there she can hold com- 
/munication with foreign nations, at Fiume, a 
| respectable port and city, containmg, | think, a 
| population of not far from ten thousand. Here 
| she approaches Italy so near that her revolution- 
|| ary voice was easily heard in the halls of Venice. 
|| A narrow strip of Austria intervenes, but in spite 
| of Vienna, if she would, she could have easily 
marched an army into Northern laly. Suchan 
| expedition she had actually in contemplation for 
the relief of heroic Venice, and was about to exe- 
eute it, when the Cossack irruption came down 
| #pon her and rendered hez resourcesnecessary for 
her own defence. Had she been left to execute 
her design, can any one say that the fortunes of 

Austria in Italy would not soon have waned with 
| disastrous overthrow? What a sublime 
| would then have been presented for our considera- 
| tion! Hungary revolutionized, her armies across 

the Adriatic, and even carrying the war into Africa 


$&; 


I) 


| proceed to inquire whether, by neglecting at that 


only a few millions then rose in their might, to | 


France revolutionized, and astonished the world, | 
Yet |) 


ys her || 


[F eb, 9 
Ho. or Reps, * 


b ing her ancien frem os 
ti er ient on { i 
tatyt 7 eee 
1 said Hungary was bounded by A 
tyranny on the north. True, Austria was 
but it was Polish Austria. It is here that the 
Carpathian range intervenes to form a great fs. 
tional boundary. Yes, Poland was there, and she 
was held responsible, not only for her own mis, 
fortunes, but the calamities of Hun And 
why? Because she was revolutionary, and he, 
| Spirit, though slumbering, yet lived and patien| 
waited for the day of her regeneration. hee 
| saw this, @d with her eye upon Galicia, fought 
} not only for her ancient empire, but for Poland 
| Prussia saw this and prepared to fight for Polang 
_as she feared in Posen an outburst of the Hunos’ 
‘| rian fire. Russia, too, saw it and trembled, lest 
/her stolen and slumbering remains of Polang 
_ should awake with revolutionary fires. She fi t 
| too for Poland, when she sent her host of two 
|| hundred thousand to desolate the plains of Hup. 
gary. According to the Emperor’s own manifesto 
it was * to defend the inviolability” of the fron. 
tier; to put down “ the Polish traitors of 183), 
and ‘annihilate the reckless men who also threaten 
| to disturb the quiet of our Province.” 
Turkey adjoins Hungary upon her east and 
/south. She of course could have no sympathies 
| with mere abstract revolution; but her refusal to 
|| allow the armies of Russia ‘to enter Hunga 
_ through her territories, is good evidence that she 
looked upon Russia as a trespasser there. She | 
| was content, so long as Austro-Russian influence, 
| in approaching her northern frontier, did not cross 
|| the northern boundary of Hungary. Turkey will 


| 


| ever say to the Czar—Pass not rHe Canparn- 
| ANS, SO LONG AS YOU HAVE YOUR EYE UPON THE 
| Bospnorvus. 
The geographical relations of Hungary upon 
the west are also important. Here, too, lies 
Austria, but it is German Austria. - Beyond Hun- 
| gary and its appendages on the west, Auswia 
| becomes Germany, part of the great German fam- 
_ily; and Germany is fast becoming to Burope 
| what Poland has been—a nursery of revolutions; 
/a cradle of Eurdpean liberty. Her brave and 
| freedom-loving sons were found in the defence of 
| Rome, and she furnished Hungary with manya 
| brave soldier. Her founders planted the seeds of 
| liberty in her old oaken forests; and wherever 
| the German blood flows in Europe, there will be 
found a deep current, ever flowing in the direction 
| of human rights and political freedom. It may 
| be for a while restrained, but then it will only rest 
and gather its energies for a mighty overflow. It 





may be dammed up for a season; but then, with- 

out losing, it will conceptrate its power, soon 
| burst through all restraints, and: override all ob- 
stacles, sweeping away into the ocean the accumu- 
lated and worthless rubbish of centuries, whilst it 
leaves behind a pure and gentle stream in the 
midst of flowering and verdant fields, and reads & 
moral in the monarch’s ‘ear: How vain, under 
' the light of modern civilization, to attempt to bar- 
| ricade the progress of the human mind with 
| tinselled crowns and diamord wreaths! 
| 


| 


This is, sir, a fruitful and animating theme. I 
wish it were also a question of acknowledging 
| German freedom. But that has mot yet come, and 

it is foreign to the subject to speak at length upoa 
the affairs of Germany. But thus much may be 
| said, that revolution has here succeeded revoluuon 
with the rapidity of a word and blow, and no one 
| can tell how soon the revolutionary days of Feb- 
‘ruary shall wérk out for Germany what they 
| worked out for France. Hence the “ereat femily 
| of German nations has sympathized most closely 
with the revolutionary movements of Hungary. 
The sun of li in ny is for a season ob 
scured, yet its light is continually bursting thr 
the dark clouds and storms which surround it. 


“ Vet, freedom ! banner, torn, but flying, 
ee sense toy Mounties saaree against the wind; 
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considered; and it plainly shadows forth some of | 
the important consequences which would have | 
fown from a recogatuon and maintenance of her 
independence. But why, it may be asked, were | 
we called on thus early to decide upan so impor- i 
tant a measure—one which, so far as our declara- | 
tion could go, would have divided an old and | 
owerful monarchy, deprived it of its fairest terri- || 
tory, and introduced a new and powerful Govern- 
ment into the family of nations? First of all, I |) 
answer, because she had fought her — to inde- || 
ndence, and sufficiently demonstrated her ability | 
to maintain it as against Austria, 
jt is not our province to-decide upon all the 
questions of right which hed arisen between Hun- | 
ry and Austria; and led the former to dissolve 
her political connexion with the latter. Yet it is 
gratifying to the American to know, and not 
wholly foreign to the discussion to state, that 











Hungary had solemnly professed to base her 
claims upon grounds similar to those which our 
revolutionary fathers assumed, when they declared 
the American colonies of Great Britain to be free 
and independent. She had been practically inde- 

ndent of Austria in what concerned her internal 
administration, and that independence had been 
recognized for the last three centuries. She be- 
longed to the Empire, yet she was governed by no 


emperor. The Emperor of Austria was a kind of || 


ex officio governor of Hungary, and as such, was | 
styled her king in addition to his imperial title. | 
Hungary had had her own constitution and Diet 
or legislative assembly for centuries, and the peo- 
ple expected her kings to execute and give effeet 
to its decrees. Thus had her government been a 
constitational monarchy, whilst that of Austria 
had been al solute, and well classed amongst the 
most despotic governments of Europe. In 1848 
she made certain fundamental changes which pro- | 
vided fora permanent parliamentary government. | 
As they did not affect her relations to the Empire, 
they were approved by the king. But it was 


tion and its recent liberal changes had gradually 


found that her ancient independence, her constitu- || my life, though tears were mingled with joy, when | 


| 
i 





given birth to new ideas of political right, which, || 


if not suppressed, would soon prove dangerous to | 
order in Europe. Hence the attempts of Austria | 
to subvert the constitution of Hungary, and hence | 
the attempts of the latter to defend her ancient con- 
stitutional rights. If this be the case, then can 
Hungary well say, ‘1 was fighting in self-defence, 
and you, Austria, was the rebel.’ But when it 
became evident that Austria was really in earnest 
in her ideas of utterly subjugating Hungary, and | 
absorbing her in the Empire, then the latter pro- | 
ceeded one step further, and, by a deposition of the | 
House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, declared her separ- 
ation from the Austrian monarchy. 

Count Teleki, the Hungarian representative at 
Paris, in his note to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 











of the French Republic, well summed up the || 


grievances of his country: To use his language: || 


“The House of Austria has broken all her engagements 
with Hungary, from the moment when, in consequence of her 
victory over the army of Charles Albert in March,she felt her- 
self strong enough to venture it. She put in foree every means 
which could Jead to her end of overthrowing the Hangarian 
constitution, and incorporating Hungary in the Austrian 
monarchy, She publicly preached revolt abroad ; she mised 
up national hatreds amongst us ; she excited men to pillage, 
to barn, to murder; she awakened the enmity of the poor 
aguinst the rich ; she offered the hand of friendship to all | 
our eneuties; she decreed the partition of Hungary into 

’ 





humerous provinces ; she Jaunched armies against us, and 
declared all those w be rebels who remained faithful te 
their country and its laws. Lust ofall, she has enlled in 

to her aid, and has thus caused her own Stateé to be 
invaded by the most d ous of her own rivals. It is 
therefore in the exercise of a legal right, that the Hungarian 
Diet has declared the dérhéunce of the Huuse of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine, which has shown itself the most bitter enemy of 
our country.”? 

Thas it that Hungary was merely con- 
tending for her ancient constitutional rights; and 
under such a list of grievances, ia it a subject of 
wonder that self-defence ended in revolution? It 
i me a blow for independence, and well did 
cunalads bear her part in the bloody and un- 
— the short period of a few months she marched 

victorious armies from Cronstact almost to the 
a Vienna.- Clausenburg, Hermanstadt, and 
ras weresoon recovered. The triumph in 
ransylvania was perfect. Its evacuation was 
complete; and the Austrians were compelled to 
Seek refuge even in Wallachia. As she marched 
New Sertes—No. 10. 
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towards Vienna, with the exception of Presburg, ‘| bellion, nor mere revolution, but war, glorious 
all the principal cities fell in their turn before her | national war; war in its broadest sense; war con- 
invincible arms—Debreczin, Pesth, Szegedin, || ducted by its conventional rules. 

Raab, and others. Even the great fortress of || | would that I could say as much, yes, half as 
Comorn could no longer withstand the skill and |, much, in behalf of the enemies of Hungary. But 


valor of the brave Hungarians; and, at last, Russian tyranny and Austrian cruelty, have be- 
Beda, the Hungarian capital, surrendered, with its || come proverbial in Europe. I need not multiply 
eighty-three pieces of artillery, its fourteen thou- || words here. Lam spared that necessity, by the his- 
sand muskets, and its reported garrison of twenty- | tory of every great battle-field of Earope, that has 
two thousand men, all of whom were marched as | been stained by Coasack and Austrian bayonets. 

prisoners into the centre of the kingdom. If more | I have now, as | think, presented stroug evi- 
need be said in proof of the valor and power of || dence of the ability of Hungary to maintain her 
Hangary, | would appeal to some of her later and | independence, as against Austria. It is the eyi- 
still more glorious achievements. I would appeal || dence of force, of agms. Now she stood up 
to her entry into the ancient Bannat of Temeswar || among the surrounding nations, and looked in tri- 


—to her victorious standards which at times waved | umph upon Austria conquered, and her armies 


| on the borders of Sclavonia and Croatia. | would || scattered in fight, whilst she saw herself, a Mace- 


appeal to her march upon the Military Frontier, | donian phalanx. She saw herself united, her 
close upon the confines of Turkey, when the | army consisting of 200,000 soldiers, well drilled, 
strong fortress of Peterwarden feil. [ would ap- || and disciplined, flushed with victory, and anxicus 
peal to her wonderful exploits at Waitzen, and her | to march for the relief of besieged Venice. . She 
last desperate defence under Klapka; nor would | | had men and money enough, and even more. It 
omit to notice the memorable fact, that, in her last | was said, the noble Kossuth did actually transmit 
days, when the American Executive and Cabinet | to the Venetian Government the golden sinews of 
were looking on with seeming indifference, and | war, to the amount of two million florins, and 
feeling themselves at last relieved by her misfor- | ndthing but the Russian invasion prevented him 
tunes from all questions of recognition, that even | from contending with Austria, under the walls of 
at that period, the great fortresses of the country, || Venice. I state these facts upon the authority of 
Peterwarden, Arad, Comorn, and, I believe, || the public journals of Europe, never having seen 
Temeswar, were still in possession of the Hunga- | them contradicted. 


rian patriots. But these events merit now, per- The Genoa Gazette has the following from 
haps, only a passingallusion, as they occurredafter | Venice, 14th inst., (June 1849.) 
the Russian invasion, and when it was too late « After several attacks made by the enemy on the side of 


for the question of recognition. The period for || the Brondolo and Chinggia, and a fierce cannonade ov the 
ott ; || bridge of the Lagoon, tor the purpose of demolishing our 
ae a passed, and nought remained for || works of defence, the Austrians have this morning dirap- 
the Executive to say, save, It is now too late. || peared, and are to be seen neither at Chioggia nor at Bron- 
A few of those patriots, sir, thanks to Heaven, | dolo. A few troops were seen marching towards Compatio ; 
yet survive. Some are dragging out a poor ex- | this is said to be owing to the intelligence officially reeenved, 
: en || that about thirty thousand Hunganans were marching to- 
istence in the dungeons of Austria; some are pur~ || wards the fsouzo, and were expected at Piume, Udine, and 
sued to the Bosphorus by the hireling spies of || Trieste. Tee Austrians, therefore, are hastening to encamp 
Russia; and some have reached our own free || on the banks of the Lsouze, to oppose the Hangarians, 


shores. ir. it ts |, Manin published the intelligence to the people from the 
hores. Sir, it was one of the happy moments of palace, and read a letter from Kossuth, in which jhe later 


. | excited the Venetians to resist, and promised them prompt 
| was permitted to grasp the hands of a few of || relief. Venice is now unblocked by land, and overcome 


those brave soldiers who took part in the last des- || with joy. An illumination is preparing for the evening.” 
perate defence of Comotn, and who, when they || The Opinione, of Turin, published a letter from 
saw themselves surrounded by the immense armies | Padua, of the 16th, stating, that “ it was firmly 
of Austria and Russia, and beheld their country || ‘ believed at Venice, that succor from Hungary 
alreac y conquered, dewastated and ruined, yet ex- || § would arrive speedily. Paper money had risen 
claimed, in the language of the Grecian general at || * from 50 to 16 per cent discount in consequence. 
Cunaxa, when called to surrender their arms, ** If | ‘ The Venice Gazette, according to this letter, had 
you demand them as a conqueror, why do you not | ‘ published a letter from Kossuth to Manin, ex- 
come and take them?’ Yes, sir, such patriots and | ‘ pressing his regret, that he could not send as- 
soldiers as thest® are amongst us, Ujhazy, Praga, | ‘ sistance to Venice so speedily as he wished, but 
and others, the exiled monuments of Hungarian || ‘ assuring him that he would do his best to send 
independence. Let the country, let us, as legisia-  ‘ relief as soon as possible, and remitting, at the 
tors, give them that welcome and aid which = || same time, a sum of two million florins to the 
be necessary and due to their valor and their ill- | ‘ Venetian government.” 
fated condition. || Let us now contemplate, for a moment, the 
I have thus alluded only to some of the most || wonderful position of Hungary in her general re- 
remarkable Hungarian successes. Here were dis- | lations to Austria and to the world. Being at 
played a skilfull generalship, a heroic valor, a || peace with all other nations, the question was be- 
national prowess, a rapidity of execution, a bril- || tween her and the Austrian empire alone. She 
liancy of arms, a series of victories, equalled only || had fought her battle with Austria; she then ruled 
by the feats of that campaign which carried the | mistress of the Danube. If more must be done 
American arms in triumph from the Castle of || to obtain from Austria an acknowledgment of 
Ulloa to the walls of Mexico. | her independence, she was ready and willing to 
Let it be remembered, too, that Hungary had || carry the war into Imly, and even enlist in the 
accomplished all this under a general observance | cause of European freedom. The light of her 
of the rules of war and the laws of nations. The || bonfires and illuminations was then reflected 
government of Hungary had proceeded chiefly in | throughout Evrope. Her shouts of victory were 
its internal administration, according to its con- | heard and answered, from the frontiers of ancient 
stitutional forms and usages. There had been no | Poland to the banks of the Tiber. The Emperor 
violent disruption of society. Life and property || saw his last great foothold in Hungary preparing 
had not been wantonly sacrificed. Prisoners had |/ to yield. Presburg was about to fail before his 
been treated with humanity, and fair exchanges || very eyes, and under the walls of his proud capi- 
offered. The sick and wounded of the enemy had | tal, Vienna trembled, and the whole empire of 
been cared for tenderly and bountifully. t it || Austria shook with the pent-up fires of revolution. 
not be supposed that the Hungarians are a bar- |) he Austrians were now like the English at Wa- 
barous or haif-civilized people. In their knowl- |) terloo, erying out for succor, and all depending 
edge of constitutional rights and the science of | upon its speedy-arrival. They exclaimed with 
government, they are hardly surpassed by any || alarm, ‘Why don’t the Russians come?’ * why 
nation of central Europe, and, if we may credit | don’t they come?’ ; 
Bishop Heber, who traveled in Hungary nearthe || Let us now, Mr. Chairman, turn from these 
commencement of this century, they may even || scenes of triumph to ourselves, to the American 
compete with most European nations in respect to } Executive and cabinet. What were they doing 
a general diffusion of knowledge. This learned || whist Hungary was sending her money to Venieo 
traveler says, that every parish has its school. “ In || ané — to march to the relief of that repub- 
hat did they or the President’s “ agent in 
Europe” do, whilst the Sultan, yes, the Sultan, 
was openly expressing his sympathies for Hun- 
gary? hat did they do whilst even the auto- 





perhaps falls short of Hungary.”’ In fact, sir, | 
the dispassionate observer must admit that the 
Hungarian movement was not disorder, nor re- 
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erat of Turkey was loudly protesting against the that. The fact itself, the triumph, the power of | ‘duties, and performing th 
march of Russian troops through her territories to | force, the ‘* permanency,’’ would have compelled || ‘pendent power.” This resotution wa 


the conquest of Hungary? othing, nothing. || them to say it, Arid yet an American President 


No kind protest or recognition fell from their lips. || finds virtue in placing himself upon an equality 
With tomb-like silence they listened to the burn- | 


| 
| 


with such as these, in giving expression to the 
sympathies and wishes of the American Republic. 
Is this Republican sympathy? Does this measure 
the sympathy of the Executive and his Cabinet 
towards unhappy Hungary ? 


ing appeal of Hungary, w the grave of Wash- 
ington + 30 louder than his Lavine mopen. ‘The 
voice of the dead was heard even above that of 
the living. 

Sir, we lock in vain, in vain about us, for some 
evidence of a sincere, heartfelt, and practical sym- 
vathy of the Administration towards unhappy || 
Huneiry; and we are constrained to say, that, in || 
neglecting w recognize Hungary as a de facto gov- || even every other power that might see fit unjustly 
ernment, at the period of her triumph over Aus- || to interfere in the struggle. Sir, I beg to protest 
tria, the President and his Cabinet departed from || against this doctrine of ‘‘ permanency,’’ as an at- 
the settled policy of the country, “ disappointed || tempted innovation upon the revolutionary right, 
the friends of freedom, and did violence to the sym- || the de fucto principle. ‘ 
pathies and wishes of the American people.’’ The Searce has a generation passed away since 
war, then, must go on: and it must go on, not || Spain was engaged in a struggle with her rebel- 
merely for the sake of Hungary, but for the sake || lious colonies of South America. The efforts of 
of order in Poland, order in Germany, order in || that distinguished man, who now fills a seat in 
ltaly, and order in Europe. | the other branch of Congress, in behalf of South 

Now we have reached that point, when the aid || American emancipation, can never be forgotten. 
of willing Russia was invoked, and she precipitated || They distinguish the bright period of his early 
upon Hungary her Cossack legions to the number || history. The voice of Mr. Cray was then heard 
of 200,000, thus bringing into the field an army of || in behalf of the revolutionary rights of mankind; 
410,600 men. And for what? To prevent a revo- || and the recognition of de facto governments was 
lution in Hungary? No, sir, to overthrow one || settled as the policy of the United States in their 
already consummated; to undo that which had || intercourse with foreign nations. 
been already done. The rea! question was be- || 
tween Hungary and Austria. Did not the prayer |) 
of Austria for Russian help admit, as against her- 
self, the triamph of Hungary, and her ability to || ter of the people, and their ability for self-govern- 
maintain her independence? Did not the inter- || ment.’? Nor was she consulted in 1820, when 
vention of Russia with so mighty an army ad- || the Senate resolved ‘‘ that it is expedient to pro- 
mit it, as against Austria? And should the Amer- || 
ican Executive have hesitated to admit, what had || 
been thus admitted by Russia and even Austria 
herself? 

it mattered not, sir, in my opinion, what might | 
be the result of the Russian invasion. It was not || pendence of Spain.”’ 
a question whether Hungary be independent of || Turkey was not consulted in 1823, when a reso- 
Russia, or whether she was able to maintain her- 
scif against the countless legions of the Czar. || ported by the eloquence of some of its ablest 
In such a struggle she might fall; yet the Execu- | 
tive should have hoped on to the end, well know- 
ing that the voice of history utters a warning in 
the ears of the oppressor; and that there are times 
and circumstances which may give birth to ** one 
of those desperate struggles,’’? in which a just 
Providence yields not ** the race to the swift nor 
the battle to the strong;”’ well knowing, thatif his- 
tory points to her Chaeronea, she points also te 
her Thermopyla; if she points w the gloomy 
banks of the Delaware, she points also to Bunker’e 
Hill; if she points to the dark omens of the past, 
she points to the bright omens of the future. 

The Executive then should have done his mtr 

e |) 


tria; so that the Executive must be understood as 
saying that, before she could be recognized, she 


minister or ministers as the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, may send to 


} 
i} . 
/any of the governments of South America which 


|| made by law for defraying the expense incident to 


Greece whenever the President should deem it ex- 
| pedient to make such appointment. 


the Mexican revolution. The United States was 
the first nation to recognize the independence of 
|| Mexico from Spain. ‘This was dene as early as 
} January, 1823, when, by and with the advice and 
|| consent of the Senate, an Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary was sent to Mexico 
The will of Spain was net consulted upon this 
recognition, and it éven occurred before the abdica- 
He should have spoken the truth boldly. | tion of Iturbide, which was in March following. 
should have done what Russia had done before | At this ime Mexico had not even adopted her 
him—acknowledge the valor, the power, the inde- | constitution, as that took place in the month of 
pendence of Hungary, and her ability to maintain || October, 1824. 
it, as against Austria. The kings and princes of || In the 
the earth might have dissented from him, but their || quences of the Mexican revolution began to. be 
struggling and oppressed millions would have || developed. It proved to belong to that great class 
hailed it with joy. Our principles would have || of events which often involve revolution within 
justified it; our consciences would have approved it. || revolution. ‘That same revolutionary spiritwhich 
"The blood of our revolution would have approved || had separated Mexico from Spain, now seized 
it, and liberty would have breathed more freely || upon one of her largest provinces, and gave birth 
threughout the world. || tothe republic of Texas. Then arose the Texas 
Besides, sir, that course would have been con- | question. Having most signally defeated her ene- 
sistent with the established policy and practice of | mies at Bexar, in December, 1835, and in several 
the Government. Having our own origin as a || Smaller engagements, she conceived that she had 
nation in revolution, and believing fully in the doc- || won her independence by the power of arms, and 
trine, (hat every people has a right to revolution- || wasentitled to recognition amongst the nations of 
ize, in order to free itself from oppressions which || the globe. Accordingly, early in 1836, (March 2 
it can no jonger bear, it should be our policy to || she declared her independence, and (March 17) 
recognize early every government established upon || adopted her constitution. But all this oceurred be- 
so jast a foundation. Such a policy asserts the || fore the battle of San Jacinto, which, however, soon 
inatenable rights of mankind. It points to the || followed; and President Jackson, upon his own 
will of the people, as the true,.universal basis of || responsibility, adopted measures to ascertain, 
all government. | through an agent for that purpose, the “ politi- 
But the President tells us, in his message, that || cal, military, and civil condition of Texas.” 
he held the recognition of Hungary contingent |. Mr. Cray was sil true to the principles of South 
upon “the establishment by her of a permanent | American emancipation. He reported, in 1836, 
government,’ and that his tin Europe was || from the Committee on Weesign Reieiann in the 
not to recognize her independence until she had || Senate, a resolution, ‘‘ that the independence of 
proved ‘‘her ability to sustain it.” Why, sir, || ‘ Texas ought to be acknowledged by the United 
there is not a tyrant in Europe who would not || ‘States, whenever satisfactory information shall 
‘be received that it has in successful operation 


have said so much. The Czar of Russia, and 
even the Emperor of Austria, would have said || ‘a civil government, capable of performing the 





vide by law a suitable outfit and salary for such | 


| have established and are maintaining their inde- | 
members, to the effect, that provision ought to be | 


| the appointment of an agent or commissioner to | 


‘The Greek was neariy contemporaneous with 


prratees of events, the natural conse- | 


| 
| 


} 


Hungary did “ sustain’” herself, as against Aus- || resolved, that “ it is ex 


| 


i] 


| 
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mously adopted, with an amendment a 

of the course of the President with 

Texas. Resolutions to the same effec 

ported in the House of Representatiy 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 
adopted without debate, 

Early in the ensuing year, (1837,) the Senate 

] eae and proper, and jp 

‘ perfect conformity with the laws of nations, an, 

‘the practice of this Government in like cases 


must “sustain” herself against Russia too, and || ‘that the independent political existence of said 


‘State be acknowledged by the Governmen of 
‘the United States;’’ and the general appropria- 
tion bill of the same year provided “ for the oui; 
and salary of a diplomatie agent, to be sent to the 
republic of Texas.”’ 

Thus did we acknowledge, and in my opinion 
rightfully, the independence of Texas. Yer jy 
was well known at that time, that Mexico had no; 
abandoned the hope of reéstablishing her sover. 
eignty in the Texan territory. Expeditions were 
planned for a reconquest, but the internal dissen. 
sions of Mexico prevented her from attempting iy 
earnest theirexecution. It was even urged by many 


‘against the annexation of Texas, nearly ten years 


afterwards, that Mexico still claimed her rebellious 
province, and would regard such a measure asa 


_ || canse for war. Certain it is, that the early recog. 
Spain was not consulted in 1817, when Presi- | 

dent Monroe appointed commissioners to South | 
| America to ascertain ‘* the condition, the charac- | 


nition of Texan independence | hastened annex- 
ation, and annexation, with other matters of diffey. 
ence, hastened the late war with Mexico. Ye 
we did not hesitate to respect the revolutionary 
principle, which had crowned Texas with glorious 


| success on the battle-field, and given to the New 


World a new republic, whatever might be its per- 
manency, whatever might be the probable period 


| of its duration. 


Our conduct towards revolutionary France may 
well be cited, to idustrate the practice of our goy- 


|| ernment in cases like that now under conswer- 
' '| ation. 
‘| lution was. introduced into the Senate, and sup- | 


Did we stop to inquire, how long the old 
republic, directory, consulship, consulship for life, 
or empire of France was likely to endure? No, 
sir, they. were all, for the time being, recognized 
as the legitimate governments of France, whilst 
their sudden rise and fall proved but little for their 
‘* permanency.”” 

When the French people lately expelled their 


“tyrant king, erected a republic upon the ruins of 


his throne, and asked of us its recognition, did we 
before Louis Philippe 
would reénter Paris in triumph? or how long be- 
fore the French would be engaged in making war 
upon sister European republics? No, sir. The 
conduct of our Minister at Paris, upon this occa- 
sion, was worthy of the American republic. Being 
without instructions for such an emergency, he 
anticipated the wishes of his Government and 
countrymen. On the third day after the revolu- 
tion, he met the Provisional Government at the 
Hotel de Ville, and tendered to it his congratula- 
tions. On the same day, by a note in reply to one 
from Lamartine, he more formally recognized the 
new repubiic. 

The conduct of Mr. Rush was fully approved 
by the Executive and by Congress, and it founds 
hearty response in the bosoms of the American 
people. r. Pork communicated to Congress 
the dispatches of our Minister upon the subject, 
and Congress resolved, almost unanimously, 
* that, in the name and behalf of the American 
people, the congratulations of Congress are hereby 
tendered to the people of France, upon the success 
of their recent efforts, to consolidate the principles 


) || of liberty ina republican form of government.” 


Thus was the present revolutionary government 
of France recognised, and thus do we see, what 
has been the tice of our government on similar 
occasions. ht we to. have done less than we 
did for the South American republics? for Mexico, 
Texas, and France? Had not Hungary a de facto 

vernment? Had she, too, not triumphed upo? 
the battle-field? declared her Gedepandabee, and 
maintained it by the power of her arms as against 
Austria ?. Yet, in thecase of heroic Hungary, ‘he 
President did not authorize his “agent in Europe 
nize the existing de facto government. 
could: not be done. She must establish 

” government, and be able, in the 
message, “to sustain” it. 
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ce-loving Executive required more war. He | 
yished to read of more battles fought and won, | 
more Austrian cruelties, more villages burned, | 


core massacres, more blood. 


the principles and policy of our government in its 
earliest foundations. It comes home to our very 
pearts. It carries us back to our revolutionary 
history, and begs us to do for others what we have 
begged them todo forus. It reminds us, that we, 
woo, had a struggle for liberty. However dark the 
clouds, whieh seemed to lower upon our fortunes, 
and however desperate was the prospect, we were 
yet strong in the righteousness of our cause. We 
jooked the world boldly in the face, and asked for 
help, for recognition. We sent our agents and 
representatives to the great capitals of Europe. 
And this we did, ere we had scarcely passed the 
threshold of our revolution. The gloomy winter 
of 1776 and °77 was yet before us. The surrender 
of Cornwallis was yet buried in the distant future. 
The plains of Saratoga were yet unknown to fame. 
We had still to fight the enemy at Trenton, Prince- 
ton, Brandywine, Germantown, Stillwater, Mon- 
mouth, Camden, Cow-pens, and Guilford. In fact, 


But the question does not stop here. It concerns 


sir, the revolution was still before us, and we yet | 


boldly asked the world to recognise our indepen- 
dence. 

We sent our commissioners to France. She 
did not respond with mere recognition. She sent 


ys a minister; she contracted with us the treaties | 


of 78, and even sent us ships, men, and money. 
We asked Holland, also, for aid. Her generous 
people replenished our failing treasury, whilst she 
recognized us; and the final result was a treaty of 
amity and commerce in 1782. 
Sweden would not wait for us. 


She volunteered to us her friendship in 1782, and 
the resull was the treaty of °83. 


\ 


Seeing , the 
justice of our cause, she anticipated our desires. || 


i 
i 
| 


All this oceurred during the revolution, or before | 


the definitive acknowledgment of our independence 
by Great Britain. 
more: We appointed committees ‘for the sole 
purpose of corresponding with our friends in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and other parts of the world,”’ 
and to this effect is the very first entry on the 
Secret Journal of Congiess in 1775, concerning 
our foreign affairs. We sent also our agents to 
Madrid, Berlin and Vienna. Yes, we sent them 
to the capital of Austria, of Hungary even, it may 
be said, for she was then Austria. But unfortu- 
nately, perhaps for us, Austria was not Hungary. 
in that event, how different might have been the 
result! Who can gay, that Hungary might not 


But we did, and attempted still | 


| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
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|| ever the defence of Venice. 








have been among the first to extend to us the hand | 
|| lution of February, 1848, the Emperor of Russia 

Be that as it may, the spectacle now presented | 
must forever stand forth sublimely upon the page | 


of friendship? 


of history. In the days of our weakness and 
trouble we asked Europe for sympathy; and we 
received it fourfold. We have grown upon it till 
we have become strong; but, in the meantime, we 
have sought to discharge the debt with revolution- 
ary principles as our only exchange. This has 
produced a turning of the tables, and now Euro 
has become revolutionary and looks to us for 
sympathy. Hungary looked to us and pleaded 
for recognition, but an American President said, 
no. Our days of weakness and trouble have 
passed from us to the struggling nations of the 
Old World, and beyond the dark storms which 
hang heavily upon their horizon, they look anx- 
ously for some reflections from the new-born free- 
dom of the West, They ask not that their gifts 
shall be exchanged for mere re¥olution. ey 
tsk the return of our generous sympathy, “ the 
giving of which doth not impoverish.”” They 
heeded not England when they sent us recogni- 
ton, ships, men, and money. They are prae- 
using upon the lessons of our own teaching. 

lt is a new period in the history of the world, 
and we are imperiously calléd upon to suit our con- 
duct to the emergency. I say, new period, for it is 
one of new doctrines. We Americans are apt to 
think that we have settled the doctrine, of revolu- 
“on at least for ourselves. I confess I am anxious 
‘0 see it settled for the world: yet it is questioned in 
the high places of the earth. The kings of Euro 
are seeking to establish a royal vocabulary for 
their own use, with suitable definitions and illus- 
‘rations, If we consult the former, we find that 


| 


Independence—Mr. Buel. 


Hungarian 


revolution means perturbation or disorder; and, on 
consulting the illustrations, it appears that the 
French republic, though based on universal suf- 
frage, is a perturbation; the Roman republic, based 
on the same principle, was a perturbation; Hun- 
garian independence is perturbation; German lib- 
erty and Polish liberty are perturbations; even 
lreland’s ery for bread is perturbation, and the 
rene of all these is identical with order in 
curope. 

This definition is made to appear so just, that it 
has led- to an attempt at an interpolation in the 
laws of nations. A few years since, | remember, 
the champions of English policy and ambition in 
India, published, as a doctrine of international law, 
that when neighboring nations become troublesome 
by contiguity, or disordered for the want of effi- 
cient governments, they must be conquered, and 
efliciert governments must be established over 
them, upon the legal principle that they are in the 
eye of the law public nuisances, and therefore liable 
to be abated. Russia republished this same doc- 
trine in reference to Hungary. Austria and Prus- 
sia hailed it as a specific for the ills of central Eu- 
rope, and the advocates of monarchism reéchoed 
it through the world. 

A convenient and noble apology this, for the 
ambition of Russia! It sends her armies across 
the Asiatic continent. It spreads them from the 
Black Sea to the Caspian. It precipitates them 
upon Hungary. It partitioned Poland, and makes 
Russia fight even for her ruins. It caused the 


| Czar to rejoice over the fall of Rome, and weep 


It makes Russia a 
party to all the revolutionary wars of Europe, and 
no one can tell, under the operation of this doc- 
trine, how long before Turkey must be conquered 
by reason of her troublesome contiguity, which 
shuts the Russian fleet from the Mediterranean; 
and even Austria, because she removes the Czar 
ane step further from dominion in western Ku- 
rope. 

If this doctrine be true, then let it be applied in 
its length and breadth. Let Europe rise in arms 
against that mighty Colossus which now over- 
strides both Europe and Asia, and by troublesome 
contiguity threatens the liberty and civilization of 
the world, and compels so many cities to be con- 
verted into great forts and powder-magazines, in 
defence against the troublesome ambition of Rus- 
sia. 

The spirit which actuated the monarchs of Eu- 
rope is plainly exhibited in the manifestoes which 
they issued during the late Europgan revoluuons, 
or in royal parlance, disorders, and perturbations. 
In his manifesto, which followed the French revo- 


makes revolution synonymous with “ insurrec- 


tion,”’ “‘anarchy,”’ and * blind fury;’’ sees the | 


west of Europe ‘‘ suddenly given over to pertur- 
bations,’’ and concludes with the following solemn 
and sonorous peroration in Latin : 


‘‘Nobiscum Deus! Audite, populi, et vincimmini; | 
Listen, | 


quia nobiscum Deus.’’ God is with us! 
ye nations, and submit; for God is with us. 


But, in the progress of events, French disorder ’ 


reached Hungary, and then came the second mani- 
festo of the emperor, which looks upon revolu- 
tions as ** turmoils,” ‘‘disturbances,’’ “ criminal 
seductions,”’ ** licentiousness and waywardness;”’ 
and upon the revolutionists as ‘‘ Polish traitors,” 
‘* swarms of deserters and vagabonds from other 
lands,’’ and “* reckless men.’ 

But the manifesto of the young Austrian em- 
peror of May 12th, 1849, surpasses all in the 
temper which it breathes and the choice epithets 
with which it abounds. With him revolutions 
are ‘ villainous,’’ “‘ abominable plans,” “ foreign 
sedition,’’ *‘ sinful machinations;’’ and the revolu- 
tionists are “un rineipled demagogues,”’ ‘* out- 
casts of foreign lands,’’ ‘‘ adventurers and dis- 
turbers of the , “men destitute of pro- 
perty and mor 
criminality of purpose;’’ and finally ‘‘ foreign 
scoundrels.”” 

Be it remembered, then, that in these latter days 
it is sinful, abominable, and villanous to fight for 
liberty, and such men as Lamartine and Arago 
in France; Mazzini and Garibaldi, in Ltaly; Kos- 
suth, Bem, and Dembinski, in Hungary; Mitchell 
and O’Brien in Ireland; Hecker and Blum, in Ger- 


many; are vagabonds, outcasts, adventurers, pub- 
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lic disturbers, upprincipled and reckless men. 
Yet it required the combined power of Austria 
and Russia, an army of four hundred thousand 
alone, to subdue such as these, 
sustained though they were and aided by “ Polish 
traitors’”’ and ‘* swarms of deserters.” 

Under such circumstances, to how much conft- 
dence for truth and fairness are these imperial bul- 
letins entitled? Happily for the cause of human 
liberty the printing press will now admit of 
royal charter, by which monarchs are allowed to 
define the rights of mankind, to falsify the history 
of their own oppressions, and suppress those great 
events, which, by their importance, become the 
property of the world. 

] beg leave to call the attention of the House 
more particularly to the Russian and Austrian 
manifestoes above alluded to, as political curiosi- 
tres, and that they may be seen, read, and judged 
by themselves, 

[ feel justified in urging further, that the recog- 
nition of LLungary by the American President was 
a debt which we owed to the cause of civilization. 
I would by no means involve this Government in 
a mere crusade against other nations in the name 
of civilization, but yet the world will justly hold 
us responsible for the use or neglect of those meane 
which Providence has placed in our hands for the 
benefit of mankind. Our repyblic, with the aplen- 
did fabr c of its laws ard institutions, was in part 
the offspring of the world’s sympathies. Here ia 
a debt which cannot be repaid with silence, when 
the world is threatened with Russian barbarism. 

lL know the appropriateness of that term, as ap- 
plied to the civilization of Russia, has been doubt- 
ed. That is a question which I shall not now dis- 
cuss. She may have her St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow; but, as am American, I will not hesitate to 
use that term, which the nations of Europe do not 
hesitate to apply to the masses of Russia, from 
which her armed hordes are chiefly drawn. They 
are by them called barbarian, and barbarian cruelty 
and Vandalism are said to follow their conquering 
arms. 

At no time in the last century has Russia threat- 
ened more seriously the liberty of Europe than at 
this moment. She has penetrated into Asia far 
beyond the footsteps of all ancient conquerors, 
Roman or Greek. She has planted her monuments 
of victory upon the shores of Kamschatka. She 


| has traversed the straits of Beehring, and now holds 
fast upon our own continent, 
| habitable parts of the globe is more than half com. 


Her circle over the 


pleted. With the conquest of Hungary the has 
made a giant stride towards the goal of her ambi- 
tion. Austria is already fallen into her ambitious 
arms, and is almosta Russian dependency. W here- 
ever Austria is in Europe, there henceforth is 
Russia, and the influence of the latter must now 
| be felt in Germany, Venice, Lombardy, and the 
| Roman States. One short step over Germany will 
place her upon the banks of the Rhine; one over Sar- 
dinia; at the foot of the Alps. This is the reault of 
Russian intervention in the Hungarian struggle, 
but not the whole result. The conquest of Fiun- 
gary has brought Russia arm in arm with Austria 
to the northern frontier of Turkey, and who now 
can tell how long ere the fleets of Russia will enter 
the Mediterranean, or her armies complete the 
| circle of the Black Sea? Can any one say that 
| these results might not have been arrested or stayed 
for a season, by American sympathy and recog- 
nition? Time does not permit me to answer this 
question at length. But this much I must say, 
that whilst it might have paralized with fearful 
forebodings the arm of the oppressor, it would 
have fired the patriot with new zeal, and kindled 
afresh the Hungarian fire. It would, at least, 
have given effect to the wishes of the American 
| people and cheered up the hearts of the millions 
| who have come hither to enjoy our freedom, but 
| yet longed for its enjoyment by the Fatherland. 
Late is a responsibility from which the President 
and his Cabinet cannot escape. 
| The absorption of Europe by Russia is no new 
idea. It has existed in the European mind for a 
/century or more. That it is possible in a favora- 
| ble conten! may well be apprehended; that 
| it is probable, I do not believe, for Europe will re- 
| sist. The signs of the times are against it; the 
| oxtaeiitg press is against it; the onward progress 
of the age is againat it. Yet this resistance must be 
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encouraged, fed and snstained. To that end I hold 
it to have been the duty of the Executive to sus- 
tain the independence of Hungary to the whole 
extent which the principles of our Government 
and the laws of nations would permit. 

| beg now to inquire, what objections, if any, 
existed to this early recognition of the independ- 
ence of Hungary? She had shown her superior- 


* « 


w. in arms over Austria, and, at a later period her 
ability tocope with Austria and Russia combined, 
till attncked by the treason of Gorgey. Like an- 


cient Greece, she could resist all but “ Macedo- || 


nian gold.”’ She had a well-ordered and established 
government. She numbered five times the popu- 
lation of the American colonies when they declared 
their separation from England. She presented 
upon the world’s arena a nation great in arms, in 
po, ulation, wealth, resources, and even well ad- 
vanced in civilization. Her recognition would have 
been in accordance with our former practice, our 
policy, and the innate principles of our Govern- 
rnent. 
measure, which, while it would have vindicated 
noble, valorous, and bleeding Hungary, would 
have been also a noble vindication in our own | 
eyes and in the presence of the world, of the prin- 
ciples for which our fathers bled, and which they 
have transmitted to us as our most precious inher- 
itance? 


Shall it be said that Hungary did not ask for || 


recognition? Consult, sir, her declaration of in- 
dependence, and it will there be found that she 
asked recoyvnition from the whole world, in terms 
thai cannot be mistaken, Shethen solemnly said: 

“This resolution of ours we proctaim to all the nations 
of the civilized world, with the conviction that the Hunga- 
rian nation will be received by them among the free and in- 
dependent nations of the world with the same friendship 


and free acknowledgment of its rights, which the Hungarians || 


proffer to other countries.”’ 

This was the language of Hungary on the 14th 
April, 1849, several months before she fell beneath 
the crushing weight of Russia, and when she was 
really triumphant over Austria. The Austrian | 
Emperor had now been defeated in several con- 
secutive battles. Transylvania was completely 
evacuated, and the Austrian troops had fled, some 
into Bukowina and others into Wallachia, Up- | 
per Hungary was without an enemy, and the | 
country between the Theiss and Danube was in 
possession of the patriots. Whilst such was the 


state of the straggle, and Austria was imploring || 


the aid of Russia, well might Hungary declare | 
her independence and ask for recognition, 
But, sir, the prouf does not rest here. I point 
you, sir, and my friends upon the other side of 
the Halil, to the note of the minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Hungary, Count: Batthyani, who has 
since fallen a victim to Austrian perfidy and cru- | 
elty, wherein he addresses himself directly to | 
our Secretary of Foreign Affairs for recognition, 
réfers Mr. Crayton to Mr. Damburghy, as 
having received “special instructions as to the 
more intimate relations which the Hungarian 
Government desires to establish with the United 
States ;” and in plain terms solicits a response 
from cur Government. This note is dated June 
15th, 1849, two or three months before the final 
overthrow of Hungary. For my authority as to 
this note I must refer to it, as it has recently ap- 
peared in the public prints of the country. Fur- 
thermore, sir, if any reliance can be placed on | 
very common public rumors, Hungary sought 
recognition from this Government by another in- 
dividual, who, early in 1849, or at least a consid- 
erable time before she was crushed by Russia, 
asked to be received here as the official agent or 
ee of Hungary. 
desire to know, sir, what correspondence, if | 
any, has ensued upon this subject between our | 
Government and any person acting in behalf of | 
Hungary; and what response, if any, was made | 
by the Administration to the note of the lamented | 
Batthyani. IT should like, too, to see the corre- | 
spondence with the President's “ agent in Europe,” 
and especially the instructions given to that agent 
touching the recognition of Hangary. But I fear, 
sir, | never shall be permitted to lift the veil of se- 
crecy from_all this. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain, that Hungary did ask the Government to 
recognize her, that she sent hither an agent or rep- 
resentative; but was her ind. recog- 
nized, nor her agent or representative received. 


W hat objections, therefore, existed to this | 


| our first offence. 


| 


say, no one, 
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|| _ It may be said by the Administration and its 


| defenders,-that this question of Hungarian recog- 
| nition came tov early. I answer, it is better to 
| succor the distressed too soon than too late. Hu- 
/man sympathies are for the living, not the dead. 
| Shall it be said that Hungary had not fought 


| Not fought enough? 
| had fought as many battles and gained as many 
| victories as adorn the seven years’ record of the 
| American revolution. Not suffered enough? Her 
wonderful firmness and resolution prove that she 


| had suffered tll her sufferings could be borne not | 
||} another month, nor day, nor hour. 


| enough? Yet her plains and rivers were red with 


| war, and the bleaching bones of her patriotic sons, | 


, and even the delicate forms of her heroic daughters 

| were fattening her every wheatfield. 
American President and his Cabinet demanded 

| MORE PROOP, and cried “‘ MORE WAR, MORE SUF- 

| FERING, MORE BLOOD.”’ 

For those who say, it was too early, 1 havea 

| stillshorter reply. It was soon too late. ‘There 


|| was a time, when monarchism in Europe might 


have been placed on a firmer basis; but in a year 
| it was too late. There was a time, when Hun- 

gary might have been reconciled to her oppressor; 
| but in a month it was too late. There was a time 
when Rome, when Venice, when Germany might 
have been reconciled; but, in another day, it was 
| too late. There wasa time, when France might 


| have had a regency, and preserved her royal | 


| diadem; but in one short instant, it was too late, 
| and her kingly pearls fell to the dust. Once Hun- 


| gary might have been saved; but it is now too late, | 
/and the sun of European freedom has once more || 
|| set in Russian darkness. 
It may be also objected against this measure, | 
| that it would have been an offence to Austria and | 
It would not have been | 
Our Government has long been | 
It is already | 


| Russia. Be it so then. 
| an offence to European monarchy. 
committed with the republics of the earth to the 
principles of this measure, and ther€ is now no 
retreat. We have taken our stand in the great 
| contest of nations. We have chosen our banner. 
We have inseribed upon it our principles, and we 
must stand or fall by them. 
This objection, sir, is the argument of fear, of 


|| dismay. It betokens an apprehension of our weak- 


aess, an ominous distrust in our own principles. 
For one, I say, let us know no fear in a cause which 
involves the downfall of of the republican princi- 
ple; a cause whéch involves the rights of human- 
ity and the civilization of the human race. Let 
us not swerve from the path of duty and right 
under the fear of a royal frown. 1 will not flinch 
from the sentiment that it was the duty of the Ex- 
ecutive boldly to proclaim our sympathies, and 
seek by all reasonable means to diffuse the princi- 
ples of popular freedom. 

But did this measure call upon the Executive to 
do more for the freedom of the world than its 
monarchs were doing for its enslavement? .Who 





the world sent you a Montgomery, a Kosciusko, 

and a La Fayette; and now, in the days of your 
pride and strength, fear not to make some just 

doubts the existence, during the Hungarian strug- | 

gle, of a league amongst the European kings for | 


return.’ 
Let it not be supposetl, that the contest for Eu- 
the suppression of popular liberty? 1 presume-to | 
Well, then, let us assume the equal || 


ropean emancipation is over. it slumbers awhile, 
Let us come at least up to an equal foot- | 


right. 
ing. If they will inscribe upon their code the doe: | 
trme of mutual Traore aid, and comfort, we 
should upon ours. Let them express their sym- 
pathies, and us ours. Here is an equality which | 
can give no just cause of offence. | 
Besides, sir, the President was called upon to | 
take no new stand, to do no more than we had | 
already done. Was he afraid to acknowledge and | 
hold up before the world our great ancestral lega- | 
cy? Then is it indeed time to call upon the spirit || 
of the past. It is time to call upon the departed 
sire to breathe new life into the bosom of his } 
mover. It is time to invoke the spirits of Monroe, | 
Jackson, and Polk to return and once more pro- \ 
claim our country’s duty—no more colonization of 
monarchical principles upon the American Continent: : 
The spirit of popular freedom in Europe during 
the late struggle of Hungary, asked us a solemn 
question. The Exeeutive was called upon to say 
ea or nay. Hungrry listened with anxious 
opes. She was impatient for the response, and 
the eloquence of truth, of a righteous cause burst 
forth in every word she uttered. But it has been 


| 


|| proachfully calls you sovere 
enough; not suffered enough; not bled enough? | 
Yet, in a few months, she | 


Not bled | 


Yet the || 
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| all in vain, and now, in tones of eloquent and 


| burning reproof, she thus turns to her Russiag j 
| vader: - 


| You seek to encompass the earth with your am- 


| bition. The world exclaims against yOu, and re. 


ign of a barbarian 


horde. Asia speaks out: Your neighborhood has 
'| served only to bring upon my borders bloody and 
| protracted wars. Says Persia: For a cemury you 
| have desolated my remote frontier and provinces 
| with the horrors of a cruel warfare. Circassia 
asks: When will you cease to massacre my people 
and grant me that liberty and independence whey, 
|| my victorious arms deserve? England reproves: 
|| [see you in the swift-coming future advancing to 
| the banks of the Indus, and about to bring war 
_upon my dominions in the East. Turkey adds: 
ou have converted my cities into forts, and fo, 
centuries obliged me to watch your threatened 
descent upon my fair éapital. France sends her 
_ legions to Italy, as she sees your influence abou; 
to be felt upon the banks of the Tiber. Poland 
yet cries beneath her fetters: When will you unbar 
‘the prison-door? Europe chides: Upon the parti- 
tion of Poland, you claimed the lion’s share, and 
claimed it too at the peace of Vienna, 
And now you offer Siberia in exchange for fair 
Hungary. Yet, I was at peace with you. | sought 
| freedom from Austrian tyranny, and you intertered 
to crown my misfortunes with your cruelties. You 
| warred against my national existence. You drovs 
_my once happy people to flee for refuge to the 
mountains; to abandon their hearths; to forsake 
their altars; to poison their waters, lest they might 
| quench your thirst; to destroy their bread, lest 
they might feed you; to fire their own dwellings, 
|| lest they might shelter you. The work of de- 
| struction, which they had not time to complete, 
you finished. You wantonly deselated their wheat- 
fields; you tortured their patriot clergy, and inflicted 
even upon female patriotism your proverbial crue|- 
ties. And now, from the unchanging snows of 
Siberia, may be heard the wails of unseen Poland, 
as she rises from her cenotaph, ejaculates the woes 
|| and sufferings you have in store for my children, 
/ and with a warning voice whispers, * fight on— 
fight on!” 
|| Such is the just invective of Hungary against 
| her mediating oppressor. From this she now 
‘| turns and appeals to the world. To us especially 
‘| does she thus appeal for sympathy. ‘ You were 
|| oppressed; so we:e we. You declared and fougli 
|| for independence, and triumphed upon the field of 
| battle; so did we. You have had the experience 
|| of nearly three generations, and will you now, by 
|| silence and inactivity, manifest before the world a 
trembling distrust in the justice and wisdom of 
| your principles? In the days of your weakness, 


{ 


and will yet go on to a victorious end. ‘These are 
unlike the days of Napoleon, for then it was 
kingdom against kingdom, and government against 
government. But it is now the King against his 
subjects ; the government against the goveried. 
In the language of Kossuth, it is the ** struggle of 
barbarism against all free nations.”’ I[t is a wer 
of opinions; and, in such a contest, an Americaa 
Pres dent should not hesitate in expressing the 
er and wishes of his country. 
hy should we limit the blessings of popular 
freedom to our own hemisphere? ‘Ihe republican 
principle knows no mountain, river or ocean 
boundary. It traversed the ocean more than (wo 
centuries since, and found a home on the icy coast 
of New England. Kk has worked out bere 1's 
legitimate effects. It came to us from the Old 
orld, and now letit return, to work out its legit- 
imate effects there.* 


*The following has been furnished by Mr. Butt, 
as the note of Count Batraxani to Mr, CLavto%s 
alluded to in his remarks: 

To the Secret State on I Affairs of the Republic 


Bre: The United States were first in the battle of the 
people against their oppressors—they pointed out the way 
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SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


—_—- 


sPEECH OF MR. DAVIS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


ly roe Senate, February 13 and 14, 1850. 


The Senate having, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the resolutions submitted 
by Mr, Cua on the subject of Slavery in the Terri- 





| 


tories— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, addressed the 
Senate as follows: 

Mr. Preswent: One of the greatest causes of | 


the apprehension which fills my mind under the || 
existing state of things, is the indifference and in- || spirit of that which, in another dangerous period || 
credulity of those who represent the majority of || 


the United States. Yet from every quarter of || 


this broad Union come daily evidences of the ex- 
citement which is felt, of the gathering storm | 
which threatens to break upon us. That this 
Senate chamber should be crowded, that the gal- 
leries should be filled, and admittance be sought 


upon the floor, when men of high national reputa- || 
tion address the Senate, should not surprise.any || 


one. But when it is repeated on such an occasion 

like this, when it must be the cause, and not the | 

advocate, that attracts the multitude, it is time that 

all should feel there is that within the breasts of | 

the people which claims the attention of the Le- 
islature. 


When the honorable Senator from Kentucky || 


i} 


[Mr. Cray] introduced the resolutions now under 
discussion, | thought it my duty to present my 
views of what I considered injustice to those 
whom | represent, and to offer some opposition to 
the danzerous doctrines which | believed he then 





presented. Whether it was impatience at finding || 
any of his opinions controverted, or whether it || 


was that he sought an adversary so feeble as to 
secure an easy victory, | know not, and it matters 
not to me. He challenged me to this discussion | 


to other people how to emancipate themselves, and showed 
them what a people could do, even in their infaney, 10 shake | 
off the unjust yoke of the oppressor. 

The United States having become free, will, in a few 
years, be reckoned among the most powerful States of the 
world, and even now they exercise a very great influeuce 
upon ihe destinies of the States of ancient Europe. 

The natural right of nen, and of people, to be, and to be 
free, and to be independent, and to maintain the dignity of 
men, being the funcamental principle of the existence of 
this republic, I doubt not that, as every citizen canvet but 
appreciate the great importance of the question which has 
been at issue between Hungary and the dynasty of Haps- | 
burg-Lorraine, so also"the government cai have no other | 
— abroad than totake for granted the principle laid 

own. 

_The Hungarian nation only desires to maintain its natural 
rights. She was driven intoa resistance of the aggressions 
of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, which, at last, casting 
offthe mask of pretended good will, by which, till then, it had 
dcevived the world, openly avowed its intention of blotting 
out the political existence of the Hungarian nation, The | 
House of Hapsburg then determined to execute in open day 
what ithad been plotting for ages in obscruity, namely, to 
burn up our country with flames. 

The act declaring the independence of Hungary, which I 
have herewith the honor of sending you, contains a faithful 
enumeration of all the treachery and crime by which the 
How e of Austria bas endeavored to exalt its throne, by the 
destruction of the political existence of Hungary. Be | 
pleased to peruse it, and you will pereeive that the Hanga- 
ran nation, like the American people in the past age, has 
been driven to make use of the right of self-detence, to save 
iiselffrom the political death with which it was menaced. 

_ The Hungarian nation in this act declares that, in defend- 
ing her own national rights, she does not seek to interfere 











with the rights of other nations, but desires to live in ami 
With all the States of the world—even with the people oe 


under the same monarch as herself before this time. 

i hasten to offer ute friendship of the Hungarian nation to 
the glorious American people, who caunot but entertain 
‘)mpathy for a people fighting as they formerly did for their 
independence, and for the mo-t sacred rights of humanity. 

this. sympathy, the United States also have the 
valest interest in the existence of a free and independent 


Wugary ; fi : ich | 
the has? jak 1 aenence might find in Hungary, from which 


poet ae cap find 
heion of her products over the oriental parts of Eur 
Mr. Damburgh received special instructions as wihe 
more intimate which the Hungarian government 
res to establish with the United States hele he will | 


comipunieate t you. I hope the few words which L have | 
here addressed t0 you may serve as the busis of more ex. | 


tended communications, and I have only to add hereto, the || 


assurance of my highest esteem. 
COUNT CASIMIR BATTHYANI 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Stute of Hungary. 
Prerm, June 15, 1849, % ¥ 
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| tion, and not mine; and that, w 
| and delivered his speech before the Senate, | did | 
| not immediately follow him, was because | could 





— 





whenever | was ready. I was ready then, and 
meet him now. It has been ome Sem at his op- 
en he prepared 


not obtain the floor. I now come to lift the glove 
he then threw down, and trust in the justice of the 
cause in which | stand. 

The country has been induced to expect—and 
notwithstanding all previous evidence against it, 








| 
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does the Senator propose asa remedy? Does he 


eall all the parties to check ,the breach which 


threatens danger to one? Does he lend his own 
hand to arrest the progress of the flood? No. He 
comes here, representing chose southern interests 
which are at stake, surrenders the whole claim of 
the South, and gives a support to abolitionism 


|| which no northern man—no, nor every northern 


| 


man in the Senate—could have afforded. How- 
ever much we may regret, our surprise must be 


even 1 had cherished the hope—that the great || limited by the recollection that we had some cause 


power of that Senator, and his known influence in 
the country, would have been exerted in a crisis 
so dangerous as this, with the high and holy pur- 
| pose of preserving the Union. T had hoped from 
| him a compromise that would have contained the 


in the history of this country, brought calm and 
sunshine, instead of the gloom which then lowered 
over us, In this hope I have been disappointed 
—grievously disappointed by the character of the 
resolutions which he has introduced, and yet more 
grievously disappointed in the remarks by which 
they were prefaced. f 
ence to which | have alluded, an 
| upon which multifades have hung entranced, and 
remembered only to admire, had now been exerted 


cause of the Constitution against its aggressors, 
the evils by which we are surrounded might per- 
| haps have been removed, and the decline of that 
Senator’s sun been even more bright than its me- 
ridian glory. But, instead of this, he has chosen 


derating aggressive majority, and in so doing ve- 


his opinions fearless of all mankind. Why, sir, 


might choose. 
Mr. President, my feelings and my duties run 
in the same channel. 





my opinions in relation to the local and peculiar 
interests which I particularly represent. 


personal sacrifice | make in appearing under cir- | 


cumstances like those which now surround me. 
The greater part of the Senator’s argument has 
| been directed against the right of the southern 
| States to that equality of enjoyment in the Terri- 


| that very ordinance of 1787 was treated as a great 


in the cause of the weak agains{ the strong, the | 


to throw his influence into the scale of the prepon- | 
hemently to assert his undisputed right to express | 
there was nothing to apprehend, and | presume | 


no one will dispute the right of the Senator to ad- || 
vance his opinions in any decorous language he | 


| 


| 
; 


to anticipate this. The public press had given us 
last summer a letter from him, addressed to the 
Abolitionists of Ohio—a man most notorious 


| among them being upon the committee—in which 


blessing and slavery as a curse. The representa- 
tives of the South have never sought to violate that 


| compromise or concession, whatever it may be 


called, that was made in 1787. The representa- 


| tives of the South have not entered into arguments 


| upon the blessings and evils of slavery. 


'| have said, from time to time, that it was a domes- 
If that great power and influ- | 


They 


| tic institution; that it was under their own con- 


that eloquence || 


trol; and that they claimed for it only the protec- 


| tion whieh the Constitution accords to every other 


| species of property. Less than that they can 


never take, unless they are willing to become an 
inferior class, a degraded caste in the Union. 

A large part of the non-slaveholding States have 
declared war against the institution of slavery. 
They have announced that it shail not be extend- 


ed, and with that annunciation have coupled the 


declaration that it is a stain upon the Republio— 


| that it is a moral blot which should be obliterated. 


My convictions of what is || 
necessary to pieserve the Union correspond with || 


| 


1 have || of all of the States; ean it be expected of any of 


therefore no sacrifices to make, unless it be that || 


| 


| tories to which they assert they are entitied. He 


has rebuked the spirit of abolition%sm as the evil of 





| he has only spoken of it as the offspring of party, 
the result of passion. 
tend that the reverse is true. 
| the want of party which has built up this faction 
| and rendered it dangerous; that so long as party 

organization preserved its-integrity, there was no 








this were merely the result of passion, 1 should 
| then have hopes which I cannot now cherish. 1 
it were the mere outbreak of violence, | should see 
some eu for its subsidence. But considering 
it, as 





‘ 


the country, but, in doing so, instead of describing | 
| it as afactious, disorganizing, revolutionary spirit, | 


Now, Mr. President, | con- || 
I contend that it is | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
i 


Now, sir, can any one believe, does any one hope, 
that the southern States, in this Confederacy will 
continue, as in times gone by, to support the 
Union, to bear its burdens, in peace and in war, 


| ina degree disproportioned to their numbers, if 


that very Government is to be arrayed in hostility 
against an institution so interwoven with its in- 
terests, its domestic peace, and all its social rela- 
tions, that it cannot be disturbed without causing 
their overthrow? This Government is the agent 


them that they will consent to be bound by its 
acts, when that agent announces the settled pur- 
pose in the exercise of its power to overthrow that 
which it was itsduty touphold? That obligation 


| ceases whenever such a construction shall be placed 


upon its power by the Federal Government. The 
essential purpose for which the grant was made 


| being disregarded, the means given for defence 


being perverted to assault, State allegiance thence- 
forward resumes its right to demand the service, 


| the whole service, of all its citizens. 


| 


| 
| 
i 


place for a third party, and no danger from it. If | 


| 


| short of conquest on the one side, or submission _ 
/on the other. This is the great danger which | 
| hangs over us—not passion—not party; but the |, 


settled, selfish pu 


upon which it originally has long since 
| passed away. It is no longer the clamor of a 
| noisy fanaticism, but the steady advance of a self- 
| Sustaining power to the goal of unlimited suprem- 
acy. This is the crevasse which the Senator de- 
scribed—a crevasse which he figuratively says 1s 


’ excluded, a rich market for her pro- || threatening submersion to the whole estate, while 
chons, and above all, tor colunial produce. At the same | the Owners are quarrelling about the division of i 

to be'a good depOtfor the ex- || the profits. Yes, sir, a moral crevasse has oc- | 
| curred: fanaticism and ignoran we 
| —sectional hate—strife for sectional dominion, | 
y flood, and pour 1 
their turgid waters through the broken consutu- i Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Bernien.} [| will 
tion, threatening not total submersion, but only | not mar its beauty ir weaken its force by any- 


litical rivalry 


| have accumulated into a mi 


’ 


which alone can sustain and | 
probably will not abandon the movement. That | 


] 


| nat only to restrict s ey from enterin 
a 


for the Federal Government 
the Ter- 
ritories, but to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, to abolish it in the arsenals and dock- 
yards, to withdraw from it the protection of the 
American flag wherever it is found upon the high 
seas; in fact, to strip it of every protection it de- 
rives from Government. All this under the pre- 
text that property in slaves is local in its nature, 
and derives ita existence from municipal law. 


The claim is set u 


do, the cold, calculating purpose of those | Sjavery existed before the formation of thia Union. 
| who seek for sectional dominion, | see nothing | 


It derived from the Constitution that recognition 
which it would not have enjoyed without the con- 
federation. If the States had not united together, 
there would have been no obligation on adjoining 
States to regard any species of property unknown 
to themselves. But it was one of the compromises 
of the Constitution ttha the slave property in the 
southern States should be recognized as proper- 
ty throughout the United States. It was so re- 
cognized in the obligation to restore fugitives 
recognized in the power to tax them as persons-~ 
recognized in their representation a ws hone Sod 
Congress. As a property recognized by the - 
stitution, and held mig ortion of the States, the 
Federal Government is bound to admit it into all 
the Territories, and to give it such protection as 
other private property receives, 

I do not propose to follow the argument of the 


the destruction of a part of the estate—that part in || thing whith Lean say. I believe that his argu- 


which my constituency, as well as that of the Sen- 


ator, is found. 


What, then, under such circumstances as these, 


ment upon that point was so conclusive, as to re- 


a no addition, if 1 had the power to make it. 


t becomes us, it becomes you—all who seek to 
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preserve this Union, and to render it perpetual—~ 
to ask, why is ~~ claimed? Why is its 
exercise sought? hy is this resolution to ob- 


struct the extension of slavery into the Territories | 


introduced? It must be for the purpose of political 
ower; it can have no other rational object. 
Resry one must understand that, whatever be the 
evil of slavery, it is not increased by its diffusion. 
Every one familiar with it knows that it is in 
proportion to its rseness that it becomes less 
objectionable. Wherever there is an iramediate 
connection between the master and slave, what- 
ever there is of harshness in the system is dimin- 
ished. Then it preserves the domestic character, 
and strictly patriarchal relation, It is only when 


the slaves are assembled in large numbers, on | 


plantations, and are removed from the interested, 
the kind, the affectionate care of the master, that 
itever can partakeof that cruelty which is made 
the great charge against it by those who know 


nothing of it, and which, I will passingly say, pro- | 


vatily exists toa smaller extent than in any other 


relation of labor to capital. Itis, then, for the pur- | 
pose of political power; and can those who, in | 
violation of constitutional rights, seek and acquire || 
political power, which, in progress of time, will || 


give them the ability to change the Constitution 
of the United States, be supposed just then to be 
seized with a feeling of magnanimity and justice, 
which will prevent them from using the power 
which they thus corruptly sought and obtained? 
Man, Mr. President, may become corrupted by 
the possession of power; he may seek it for pure 
motives, and be corrupted by its exercise. ‘The 
reverse of this all history and all reason deny. 
Warned by the delusive compromises of the 
past, we are stimulated by the dangers which sur- 
round us to look forward to the issue that has 
been suggested as the ultimate end—to the day 


when the power to remodel the Constitution, be- || 
ing possessed, will be exercised ; and, therefore, | 
the men of the present generation are called upon | 


to meet it; they have no right to postpone to pos- 


terity the danger which is laid at their own doors; || 
owrs is the responsibility, and upon us devolves || 


the duty of deciding the issue. If, sir, | repre- 
sented a northern State, however much it might 
be oppesed to the institution of slavery, | feel 
that Phould say to my constituents, without a 
balunce of power such as will enable every inter- 
est to provect itself—without such checks and 
such restraints as can never exist where any one 
section is paramount to all others—that the great 
purposes of this Union could never be preserved, 
the Confederacy must be short-lived, and peRrisn 
by the destruction of the principles upon which it 
was founded. That, for such reasons, under the 
case supposed, | would as now, oppose a policy 


which, if it confer a temporary benefit on one, || 


muat end in the permanent injury of all. 

{ believe, Mr. President, it is essential that 
neither section should have such power in Con- 
gress as would render them able to trample upon 
the rights of the other section of this Union, lt 
would be a blessing, an essential means to pre- 
serve the Confederacy, that in one branch of Con- 
gress the North and in the other the South 
should have a majority of representation. Ours 


is but a limited agency. We have but few powers, | 
and those are of a general nature; and, if legisla- | 


tion was restricted and balanced in the mode I 
have suggested, Congress would never be able to 
encroach upon the nights and institutions of any 
portion of the Union, nor could its acts ever meet 
with resistance from any part of it. The reverse 
being the case, who knows how soon the time 
may come when men will rise in arms to oppose 
the jaws of ress? Whenever you take from 
the people of this country the confidence that this 
is theiy Government, that it reflects their will, 
that it looks to their mterests, the foundation 
upon which it was laid is destroyed, and the fab- 
ric fails to the ground. More emphatically in this 
then in any other—though it was said by the great 
Emperor of Europe to true of ell—does this 
Government depend upon the consent of the peo- 
ple. So emphatically is it true, that the laws of 
Congress could not be executed in any one State 
of this Union if that State was resolved to resist 
it. So entirely is this the case, that, whatever 
law may be passed at this session—and I perceive 
& disposition on all sides to pass one for the re- 


be a letter in any State where the popular 
opinion is opposed to such rendition. 4 would 
sooner trust it to-day to the sense of constitutional 
|| obligations of the States than to the enforcement 
of any law which Congress can enact against the 
| popular opinion of those among whom it is exe- 
;cuted. I have never expected any benefit to re- 
| sult to us from this species of legislation. I be- 
| lieve upon this, as upon every other subject, that 
|| we must rely more on the patriotism, the good 
sense, and morality of the people, than upon any 
tribunal to preserve the rights of the southern 
|| States. 1 have said elsewhere, and where there 
was none to represent them, that 1 believed, if 
the wrongs and injuries heaped upon the South 
|| were understood by the great body of the people 
|| at the North, the whole conduct of their politi- 
| cians would be rebuked, and peace and harmony 
'| would be restored. But, sir, it is the evil of the 
time in which we live, that the responsibilities 
| which rest upon us—the responsibilities of our 
day—are sought to be transferred to another. It 
is the misfortune of the country that men, instead 
of meeting issues, shrink from them, and, instead 
of relying upon the sober second thought of the 
| people, are waving to and fro, like reeds before 
| the wind, to the pressure of every popular im- 
| pulse. We have high and holy duties to perform 
| duties of which we are wholly unworthy, un- 
| less every man here is ready to hazard his political 
| life for the maintenance of those principles which 
| he has sworn to uphold and to preserve. 

But, Mr. President, it is my purpose, and [ am 
sorry, even for one moment, to have diverged from 
it, calmly and briefly to direct my attention to the 
main argument of the Senator from Kentucky. 1 
claim, sir, that slavery being property in the Uni- 
ted States, and so recognized by the Constitution, 
a slaveholder has the " to go with that proper- 
ty into any part of the United States where some 
sovereign power has not forbidden it. 1 deny, sir, 
| that this Government has the sovereign power to 
prohibit it from the Territories. 
territorial community, being a dependence of the 
| United States, has thet power, or can prohibit it, 
|| and therefore my claim presented is this, that the 
|| slaveholder has a right to go with his slave into 
|| any portion of these United States, except in a 











|| Lknow, sir, that the popular doctrine obtains, that 
| every community has that power; and | was sorry 
| t hear the Senator from Kentucky, in some por- 
tion of his spe@th, assent to it, though in others 
| he did oppose it, 
ties which are to exercise sovereign rights over 
| the Territories? Those who, injthe race tor newly- 
acquired regions, may first get there. By what 
right, sir, do they claim to exercise it? The Ter- 
| ritories belong to the United States, and by the 
Staies only can sovereignty be alienated. If a 
mass of persons, sufficiently great to seize upon 
| one of the Territories of the United States, should, 
by a revolution, wrest it from us, then they would 
|| have sovereignty, and could establish any funda- 





revolution is performed, it will not cease, save by 
their consent, to be a Territory belonging to the 
United States. The sovereignty rests in the States, 
and there is no power, save that of the States, 
'| which can exclude any property, or can determine 
what is property, in the Territories so held by the 
States incommon. ‘That power the States have 
not delegated; it can be exercised rightfully only 
by compact or agfeement of the States. It is, 
therefore, that I have held and hold that the Mis- 
souri compromise derived its validity from the ac- 


=. of the States, and not from the act of 
gress. 

| 

" 











The General Government has, as agent, to dis- 
pose of the public lands, the power necessary to 
execute that trust. How far this extends it may 
not be very easy by fixed standard to determine, 
but it is easy to perceive that this cannot give sov- 
ereigniy, or any other than the subordinate func- 
tions of government. The Senator from Kentucky, 
however, claims this from the clause which gives 
to Congress the power to di of and make 
* needful rules and lations”’ for the terri 
and other property of the United States. 1 ad- 
mired his ingenuity when he said Territories, 
‘* Territories” is not the phrase of the Constitu- 


- 


I deny that any | 


|| State where the fundamental law has forbidden it. | 


| mental laws they chose; but until that high act of 
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ror 5 — fugitive slaves—lI feel that that law will i tion; it is * territory,”’ and that territo 
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| there can be no 
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common domain of the United States. 
ritory—public land—lies within as well a 
the limits of the States of the Union. very new 
State has been admitted with territory recognized 
as the property of the United States. 

The territory held by the old States was trans. 
ferred to the United States as a common Property 
Out of this territory new States have been formed, 
ahd the unsold land in these States is still held a, 
the territory of the United States. Does this 
power, then, to dispose of that territory within 
the State of Mississippi, for instance, confer won 
Congress the sovereignty enabling it to decide 
what property shall go upon that land, and what 
shail be the relation of persons subsisting upon 
it? And if it be not a good argument for a quar. 
ter section, or « half section, or a township, it js 
not good for the vast extent of border which we 
have upon the Pacific Oceaf. It is a power over 
property, and over property merely. Fully io 
exercise this will require, where there is no goy. 
ernment, that seme organization shall be made, 
Since that has been argued, and so ably argued, by 
the Senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass, it may 
not need further remark. 1 regret, however, that 
I am not able to agree with the whole of the argu. 
ment of that distinguished Senator. His position 
and argument carries me to the point where any 
number of individuals, however small, however 
unauthorized, may assert that sovereignty which 
I hold to reside only in the States of this Union, 
This vagrant power to govern the Territories, |o- 
cated by some in one place, and by others in an- 
other, has never been drawn from a source which 
could not be controverted, except one. That, sir, 
is the right which the people inhabiting the Terri- 
tory have to throw off their dependency upon this 
Government, and to establish a sovereign State by 
the right of revolution. My argument goes only 
to the condition of those Territories and those com- 
munities, while they are a par. of the United States. 
If the Senator from Michigan, when he asserts the 

owers of sovereignty to rest in the people of the 

erritory, and to be derived from Almighty God, 
means thus to assert as inalienable the right of rev- 
olution, and to draw this power from that source, 
then I agree with him entirely. } 

It isalso, and by very high authority, attempted 
to draw the right to govern Territories from the 
treaty-making power. That power does not rest 
in Congress. It is not a function of the General 
Government. The treaty-making power vests in 
the President and in the Senate—the one to ne- 
gotiate, the other to ratify and confirm. If it is 
drawn from the treaty-making power, and belongs 
to that, or grows out of it, then it belongs to the 
President and the Senate, and not to Congress, 
The treaty-making power is the mean which bas 
been and may be legitimately used to acquire ter- 
ritory; but when it has been acquired, the trans- 
ferred property is under all the conditions of the 
Conatitution. It is then to be governed according 
to its principles. It matters not how it was ob- 
tained. The Constitution is supreme over it, and 
ount law. The Consiiu- 
tion is the bond between the States—the agree- 
ment by which they act in concert. No power 
can be exercised by any department of this Gov- 
ernment, and least of all by its legislative depart- 
ment, wirich is not derived from that source. 

But the Senator from Kentucky did not stop 
here. If he had paused at this controverted 
point—if he had only asserted that the Constitu- 
tion gave power at one place or another—it would 
not have presented the dangerous aspect it wears 
in this discussion. But he goes further. He ¢e- 
clares—and his —— his high name, may do 
us great injury by the declaration—that slavery 
does not exist, that it is interdicted by the law 
from the Territories acquired from Mexico, and, 
moreover, that it is excluded by a decree of na- 
ture, and of nature’s God, from the land. The 
Senator quoted no law. He referred to a date 
when there was no law. Upon the point of pro- 
paces I wok issue me, him, a ee 

int [ propose to present the proof. a , 
ir, the ct of gp the decree of pees 
act O in the original language, which, 
ame ean be found of action of the 
Mexican Government, upon that subject; and, °Y 
one competent for the purpose, I have had them 
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wansiated. “The act of 1824, is forthe prohibition | 
of the traffic m slaves. [t declares: 
“ Decrer or THe lira Jury, 1824. 
« Prohibition by Congress of the Traffic in Slaves, 
«The Sovereign Constituent Contigress of the United 
gates of Mexico has thought it proper to decree as fol- | 


“ The commeree or traffic in slaves is forever prohib- 

ited in the territory of the United States of Mexico, under 

whavever Mag, and coming from whatever Power, (or 
v. 

i which shall be introduced against the tenor 

of the foregoing articke are free, from the single fact ef 

eadiug the territery of Mexicn. ‘ 

«3. Any vessel, whether national or foreign, in which 
caves shall be introduced, shall be irreversibly forfeited, 
with all its cargos and the owner, supercargo, captain, 
master, aud pilots, shail sufler the punishment of ten years’ 
imprisonment. ¥ 

«4, This decree shall have effect from the very day of its 
publication. But, as to the penalties prescribed in the fore- | 
going article, it shall not have such effect for six months, 
with reference 40 the colonists who, in virtue of the law of 
ihe th October last, as to the colonization of the isthmus 
of Gonzacoalcos, disembarked slaves for thre purpose of in- 
yoduciog them into Mexican territory.” 


This was a prohibition against taking slaves | 
into California and New Mexico from the United | 
States, while those Territorves belonged to the | 

| 


' 


Mexican Republic. This is the only case in 
which a permanency is declared for the policy 
avowed, is the only prohibition, and it is now 
clearly inoperative. Next is the decree of 1529, 
the decree of a usurper—passed not by forms of | 
law, but in violation of them. It declares: 
“159m DAY OF Aprit, 1629. « 
« Decree of the Government, in virtue of Eatraordi 
Powers. Abolition of Slavery in the Republic. 
«|, Slavery is (or literally remains) abolished in the re- 
public. 


«2. Those are consequently free who were heretofore Le : 
’ | sion upon that treaty by which we acquired the 
«3. When the condition of the Treasury admits of it, the || 


considered as slaves. 
proprietors of staves will be indemnified ina manner to be | 
settled by the laws.”? 


That decree was not executed. That some 
proprietors lost their slaves is not doubted; but 
that it was net fully executed is clear; from the | 
fact that, in 1837, legislation occurred to carry out 
the object of the decree: 


“Sru pay, Aprit 4, 1837. 
“ Law. 

“ Slavery is (or literally remains) abolished in the repub- 
lic, without any exception whatever. 

“1, Slavery is (or literally remains) abolished, without 
any exception, in all the republic. 

“2. The owners of slaves manumitted by the present law, 
or by the decree of the 15th September, 1529, (summary of 
that month, page 2,137,) will be indemnified for the value 
of the same; this value to be estimated by the valuation of 
their personal qualities; for which purpose a judge will be 
named by the commissary general, or his representative, and 
another by the owner, and in case of disagreement, a third, 





named by the proper constitutional alcalde, without inter- || 


position of appeal of any kind from this decision. The in- 
demnification of which this article speaks will not be effee- 
five as regards the emigrants of ‘Texas that may have taken 
a part in the revolution of that department, : 

“3. The same owners to whom will be given gratis the 
original documents of the valuation referred to in the ante- 
rior article will pres:nt them to the Supreme Government, 
who will ordain that the general treasury issue the corre- 
sponding bounds for value of the respective amounts, 

“The payment of said bonds will take place in the man- 
her which the Government may judge most equitable, con- 
cilinting the rights of individuals with the actual state of the 
public funds’? 

Here it will be seen, by comparison, that when 
perpetuity is intended, a distinct expression is 
used, as in the act of 1824—para siempre, forever; 
this is not found inthe abolition decree or act of 
Congress. How, therefore, do gentlemen learn 
the intent, and how will they proceed to give the 
stamp of eternal to the act of a government which 
furnishes annual revolutions ? 

This law was never carried out. So faras I 
have been able to learn, the ps eres a which 
nadia the law, with which it was to go 
into t, was never made, nor in any manner 
compensation rendered. More, sir; so far as I 
have been able to learn, this decree for the aboli- 


tion of sla , and the act of 1837, were both in 
violation of wishes of the States and individ- 
vals parti concerned. It was enacted 
sguinst their will, by usurpation of power, first 


on the part of the Dictavor, and secondly on the 


eee 
e have, in our and in our princi 
; eed 


of government, nothing which can be 
48 @ parallel to a dictator, as known in the history 
of Mexico. nearest which I can 


‘The parallel 
IMagine is, to suppose that in a period of invasion 
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be declared over the whole of the United States. | 
| Suppose, in that case, that the Executive of the | 
United States, vested with extraordinary power, 


believe it would be submitted to ? 
contend that 


Will any man 


their slaves under such a decree, the owner would 


does any man believe that even if the right were 
conceded to our Congress to pass an emancipation 
act, providing that the slaves should be liberated 


by paying for them, the passage of such an act | 


would be obligatory upon the owners before the 
compensation was made? All these points failed 
in the Mexican case. So far, then, as | can view 
this case, with my notions of consututional con- 
struction, it was void in the beginning, and remain- 
ed void to the end. 

But suppose it was a law. However informal 
the enactment, that supposition may be made from 
the fact that slavery did not exist in Mexico at the 
time we acquired the territory. Suppose" it be 
conceded that by law it was abolished—could that 
law be perpetual ?—could it extend to the territory 
after it became the property of the United States? 
Did we admit territory from Mexico subject to the 
constitution and laws ef Mexico? Did we pay 
fifieen millions of dollars for jurisdiction over Cah- 


fornia and New Mexico, that it might be held | 


subordinate to the law of Mexico? In the discus- 
territory, it was a very general opinion’ that we 
should get jurisdiction, and jurisdiction alone; that 
all the land would ound to be covered by 
grants wijeh had become valid, so that we should 
not get public demain. Under the present con- 
struction, it seems that we did-not get jurisdiction 

| either. 
The argument made here and elsewhere for the 
i continuance of the laws of Mexico is drawn from 
| the laws of nations in relation to a conquered ter- 
| ritory. I do not intend to go into that discussion. 
It is gratifying to every,one, and marks the prog- 
| ress of civilization, to observe step after. step taken 
to soften the rigors of war, and to ameliorate the 
| condition of the subjugated. But, sir, this is not 
/aconquest. This people came nvt'to us as a con- 
| quered race. We acquired the @erritory by pur- 
chase and treaty, and we got from Mexico only 
that which she was willing to sell. The negotia- 
tion of the treaty shows that our commissioner 
endeavored even to get a smail strip off from So- 
| nora, and was refused upon the ground that they 


| would not interfere with ‘the limits of a State. | 
They sold us that which they were willing to part | 


from; and whatever it was worth to us, we paid 
them*much more than it was worth to them. 


moral feeling of the age, in rejation to a conquered 
people, that we are to look. It is to the treaty, to 
| the terms of the treaty, and to the prineipies of 
| the Constitution of the United States, Of the two 
articles—the Sth and 9th—the one secures all the 


at the time of its acquisition; the other guaranties 
| a further admission to the rights of citizenship: 
*“ ARTICLE Vill.—Mexicans now established in territories 


| previously belonging to Meaico, and which remain tor the | 


} 

} 

| future within the limits of the Unigd States, as defined by 

| the present treaty, shall be free to continue where they now 

reside, or to remove at anytime to the Mexican republic, 
retaining the property which they possess in the said ter- 

| Hitories, or dis thereof, and remuving the praceeds 

| Wherever they please, without their being subjected on this 

: 

i 


| Those who 


prefer to remain in the territories, 


shall 
may either retain the tide and rights of Mexican citizens, | 


or acquire those.of citizens of the United States. But they 
| shall be under the obi to make their election withia 

one from the date of exchange of ratifications of this 

treaty; aud those who shall remam in the said territories 
| after the expiration of that , without having declared 
| their intention t retain the eter of Mexicans, shail be 
, considered to have elected to become citizens of the United 
“Articue tx.—The Mexicans who, in the territories 
| aforesaid, shall not preserve the character of citizens of the 
| Mexican republic, conformably with what is etipulated in 
the precediug article, shall be incorporated into the Union 
of the United States, and be admitted at the proper time (to 
be judged of by the Congress of the United States) to the 








| 
|| free exercise of their religion without restricfon.”” 
should decree that slavery was abolished through- || 
out the United States by virtue of the powers | 


which he held under martial law, does anybody || 


ch a decree would have the validity | 
of law in this Union? Will any man contend that | 
if a future Congress should legislate in coaformity || 
thereto, and to compensate those who had lost |) 


i} lation. 
be thereby compelled to submit to the decree? Or ie cei 


It is not to the law of nations, it is not to the | 


rights of property to the Mexicans in the territory | 


nt to any contribution, tax, or charge whatever. | 








and imminently great danger, martial law should | ennenanne of 2H the rights of citizens of the United States, 


aceording te the prineiples of the Gonstitution; and in the 
mean time shall be maintained and protected in the free en- 
joyment of their liberty and property, and secured in the 


The Commissioners of Mexico had no idea that 
they were, by treaty, transferring their Jaw abol- 
ishing slavery ‘into the United States. They had 

| no conception that we were to be bound by the 
edicts and statutes of Mexico. And certainly if 
such an idea had been entertained by the Senate, 
it could not have been sanctioned by two-thirds of 
them. But this is not left undecided, or to mere 
This question was brought up in 
the discussion between the Commissioners, and it 
| will be found, by a letter directed to the then Se- 


| 


| cretary of State (the Hon. Jas. Buchanan) by our 


agent, Mr. Triat, dated at Tacubaya, February 4, 
| 1847, that the Mexican Commissioners pressed 
| this point, the continuation of their law for the 
| exclusion of slavery, upon Mr. Trist, in the earn- 
| est language which was read by the Senatoy from 
| Kentucky. 

But the Senator did not read all that was said in 

|| reply to the Mexican Commissioners. 1 believe 

| it appears in his revised speech. After telling 

| them that such a proposition could not be enter- 
tained, Mr. Trist says : 

* f concluded by assuring them that ile bare mention of 
|| the subject in any treaty to which the United States were a 
yarty was an absolute impossibility; that no President of the 
{ nited States would dare to present any such treaty to the 
Senate; and that, if it were in their power to offer me the 
whole territery described in our projet, increased tenfold in 
| value, and, in addition to that, covered a foot thick over 

with pure gold, upou the single condition that slavery should 
| be excluded therefrom, [ could not entertain the offer for a 
|| moment, nor think even of communicating it to Washing- 
| ton. The matter ended in their being fully satisfied that 
| this topic was one not to be touched, and it was dropper 
| with good feeling on both sides,”’ 

Then, sir, the people of Mexico cannot expect 
| that their law shall be recognized by our Govern- 
iment. The Commissioner of the United States 
| rejected the proposition as one which could not be 
|} entertained, 

W ith this state of facts, the Senate have ratified 

the treaty. Under the belief that the Constitution 
|| of the United States covers all the territory which 
| belongs to the States, under the conviction that 
|| the Supreme Court of the United States, sitting in 
| judgment under the Consutution, would sustain 
! us in such rights, we have tried to organize Terri- 
| torial Governments; we have tried to transfer this 
|| question from Congress to the Supreme Court of 

the United States; we have asked for the estab- 
lishment of district courts in California, for the 
/simple admission that the Constitution of the 

United States prevailed over that country, in or- 
| der to wring from those who opposed our rights 

under it, some opportunity to test them legaily. 

After ‘all this, and when Congressional agitation 

has prevailed to prevent the slaveholder from mi- 

grating with his property, and sharing in the de- 

termination of the fundamental law, we are now 
| ee patronizing air, that we ought not to 
object since we have not been prohibited from 
| participation in the Territories by Congress, and 
that in the case of California we are bound to ac- 
cept such terms as the inhabitants of the Territor 
ssessing it, under such circumstances, shail 
| think fit to dictate to us. ‘That the will of the 
conglomerated mass of gold-hunters, fpreign and 
native, is to be taken as the decree of nature, and 
to be held authoritative for the exclusion of ciuzens 
| of the United States from equal privileges which 
the Constitution declares, and was established to 
secure. : 
Why, sir, what choice is there between this 
and the Wilmot proviso? i, for one, would prefer 
the Wilmot proviso. idemur, sir, after the House 
had killed the Wilmot proviso, against any claim 
/to a dukedom for him who brings the lifeless 
corpse into the Senate. | will not agree to grantit, 
even under the threat of being left to kill alt future 
Percys, without the aid of the knight who found 
the body by the wayside; least of all, have l any 
'| thanks to return to the Senator from Llinois, for 
|| the ground which be says he has assumed among 
| his constituents in opposing the Wilmot proviso; 
| that it had no application, because, slavery being 
| already excluded from the Territories, it was 
| wholly unnecessary to prohrbit i by pew enact- 
ment. 
il. Sir,4 prefer the Wilmot proviso to that position; 
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1 prefer it, because the advocate of the Wilmot |; Is this, or either of these propositions, a concession | which it formerly 


proviso attempts to’ rob me of my rights, whilst 
requires leBislation to deprive me of them. The | 
other denies their existence, 

Mr. DOUGLAS, (interposing.) Mr, President, | 
1 do not know. what is the intenMion of the Sen- | 
ator in bringing me into his speech. 1am not 
aware--~ 

Mr. DAVIS. I alluded to the position which 
you assumed in debate yesterday, for the purpose 
of answering it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I stated then, as I have al- 
ways stated, and as | state now, that | am op- 
posed to the Wilmot proviso, because, in my 
judgment, it violates a fundamental principle of 
free government—that all people have the right, 
derived from God himself, to regulate their own 
institutions as the 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator had been under- 
stood by me on that occasion as I understand him 
now-—that he was opposed to the Wilmot proviso 


Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Je 
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because it violated a fundamental principle of our | 


government—I should not have alluded to him. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. You will find it so reported || 


in both the journals which report officially for the | 


Senate. 


Mr. DAVIS. 


1 am always prepared to admit that | am mistaken || 
when a Senator corrects me, in quoting from what || 


he has said. 1 always permit him or any other 
gentleman to correct me, when [ am stating what 


|| alone has any interest in this question? 
/ that there is no implied faith towards other States 


his pori ion is, or what I had supposed it to be. || 


I should as soon think of disputing with him upon | 
the pronunciation of his own name. 
of course, that he is right, and lam wrong. And | 
even if he had presented the an as | thought, | 
and meant to say anything else, his explanation is 

good with me; the intent, the idea of the speaker, 

not the language, being that which is valuable. 1, | 


| citizens of other States who helped to build up this || 
I presume, || 


| the different sections of the Union. 


perhaps, more readily so understood the Senator || 


Trom illinois, because such positions had been 
taken by the Senator from Kentucky. © I think 
that his earnest, even solemn appeal to the Nerth 
not to impose the Wilmot proviso, rested solely 


the exclusion being already complete. If our 
rights are to be taken away from us, if slavery is | 
excluded from the Territories—and the Wilmot | 
proviso is only intended to exclude slavery—I do | 
think that the honorable Senator from Kentucky | 
presented to the North quite a sufficient argument | 
for not pressing that measure. He asks them, for | 
the sake of concord and harmony, for the sake of | 


pene the Union, to forbear from passing a | 
a 


| ted to bring with him a species of domestics to || 


ly || are therefore necessary to him? 
upon the ground that there was no necessity for it, || 


‘| have domestics of another sort? If not, then I | 


| 
| 


w for an object and upon a subject which is, ac- || 


cording to him, already covered by enactment just | 
as effectual for the purpose intended as that which 
he asks them to abandon, They must be very | 
unreasonable, if they persist, under such circum- 
stances, in a course of legislation so perilous and | 
so unnecessary; and, I think they might, for a less 
consideration than the preservation of the Union, 
consent to a sacrifice which would cest absolutely 
nothing. 

‘The Senator from Kentucky has notonly spoken 
repeated! y of these resolutions as resolutions of mu- 
tual concession, but on one occasion at least he 
spoke of them as concessions in which the North 

ields toethe South far more than she receives. 

here is the concession to the South? Is it in the 
admission, as a State, of California, from which we 
have been excluded by Congressional agitation ? 
Is it in the announcement that slavery does not and 
ia not to exist in the remaining Territories of New 
Mexico and California? Is it in denying the title 
of Texas to one-half of her territory? Is it in 
insulting her by es upon her supposed 
necessities, and offering her a sum of money in 


consideration of a surrender of a portion of her | 


territory ? ts it by declaring that it ia inexpedient 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, un- 
jess this Federal Government make compensation 
to the owners of the slaves—a class of property 
with which this Government has nothing more to 
do than with any other? Or is it inanother condi- 
tion which places the property of the owner at the 
mercy of the wayfarer, that is unless consent is _ 
obtained from the District, which can doubtless be 
obtained at some early day, through the t 
numbers of agents and office-holders the North 
gives annually to this city as temporary residents? 


| 
| 
} 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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I did not mean to doubt it, sir. || 


| tory of Columbia, was for a seat of government. 


| General 
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rig’ st || to the South? Are we to fill the Treasury, in order | heretofore used is answered more effecti 
acknowledging them, by the admission that it | 


that it may be emptied for the purposes of aboli- || 


tion? Is that one of the purposes for which we), 


| submit to taxation, direct or indirect? Can money | 


be appropriated from the Treasury for avy other | 
than those purposes indicated in the Constitution? |) 
And was this Constitution formed for the purpose 
of emancipation? Sir, it seems to mg that this is a 
question which gives its own soluuon—needs no 
answer. 

All property is best managed where Govern- 
ments least interfere, and the practice of our Gov- 
ernment has been generally founded on that prin- 
ciple. What has been the progress of emancipa- 
tion throughout the whole history of our country? |: 
It has been the pressure of free jabor upon the less || 
profitable slave jabor, until the slaves were trans- || 
ferred to sparser regions, and their number, by 
such transfer, was reduced to a limit at which, | 
without inconvenience or danger, or serious loss, |, 


/ emancipation of the few who remained might oc- || 


cur. If this Federal Government had been invested || 
with a trusteeship to take charge of the negroes of || 
the United States, and provide for their emancipa- || 
tion, then | would admit that appropriations of || 
might be made out of the Treasury for |, 
ufposes of abolition in the District of Columbia, |) 
ut not otherwise. 

But, sir, is it true that the State of Maryland 
is it true | 
than Maryland not to disturb this question? The 
capital and these public edifices expected it to be 
neutral ground, upon which they might ail come 
with their rights equally recognized, each as in 
Was there 
no implied faith to them? Should we stand upon 
an equal footing in this District, the common 
property of the several States, if slavery were 
abolished and the southern man were not permit- | 


which he 3s accustomed and attached, and which 
Would he have | 
the same privileges in tiis District as those who 


say it ceases to be the common property of the | 
United States, in which the citizens of every State 
have equal privileges. 

1 will now, sir, in this connection—because it is 
so much more pointed than anything which | 
could offer on the subject—refer to the remarks || 
made by the henorable Senator from Kentucky, 
when formerly a member of this body, upon this 
very subject, the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He then said: 


“The following is the provision of the Constitution of 
the United States, in reference to this matter: 

“To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever over such District (not exceeding ten miles square) as 
may by cession of particular States, aud the aeceptance of || 
Congress, become the seat of Government of the United 
States,’ 

“This provision preceded, in point of time, the actual || 
cessions which were made by the States of Maryland and || 
Vir-inia. The object of the cession was to establish a seat || 
of Government of the United States, and a graut in the || 
Constitution of exclusive legislation must be understood, || 
and should be alway interpreted, as having relation to the || 
object of the cession.” ©* * - “ o - - 

“ Tf it were necessary to the efficiency of this place as a || 
seat of the General Government to abolish slavery, which 
ia utterly denied, the abolition should be confined to the ne- 
cessity whieh prompts it—tbat is, to the linrits of the city of || 
Washington itself. Beyond those limits, per-ons concerned || 
in the Government of the United States have no more to do || 
with the inhabitants of the 1 istrict, than they have with 
the inhabitants of the adjacent counties of Maryland and 
Virginia which lie beyond the District.’ * * * = *) 

“<The grant in the case we are considering, of the terri- 
2 Whatever 
power is necessary to aceomplish that object is carried || 
ulong by the grant. But the abolition of shivery is not || 
necessary to the enjoyment of this site as a seat of the 
overnment. The grant in the Constitution of ex- 
clusive power of legislation over the District was made to || 
ensure the exercise of an exclusive authority of the Gene- 


i 
| 
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| ral Government to render this place a safe and secure seat 


of government, and to promote the vu ell-being of the mbab- 
itants of. the District. The power granted ought to be in- 
terpreted and exercised solely to the end for which it was 
granted.” 


That I hold to be a more conclusive argument 
against, than the one which the Senator offered 
upon this occasion for, the power. We have no 
right to exercise any authority over the District of 
Columbia, except for those purposes for which it 
was ceded to the United States by the States to 


erson Davis. 


| ly hold good with reference to some 


Ina letter fromthe Secretary of the 
_Mareh 30th, 1847, he states that about 
| Cles of ordinary commerce are embraced in the 


| Mexico. 
| ferred to the Mexican people, whether they would 
| more readily tolerate the introduction of free trade 
| and of slavery or Protestantism within their bound- 
aries, does any one doubt that they would say, 
Carry into California and New Mexico any or all 
of the’ sixty prohibited articles, and slavery |ike- 
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belonged. Until the 


aenmnent 
on this oceasion, it is perhaps unnecessary to dn 
turb it, Sir, if the argument of the Senator that 
slavery was prohibited in Mexico, and that i. 
by it is prohibited in the Territories acquired fron, 
her, weregood in relation to slavery, it must equal. 
sixty articles 
Mexican law. 
Treasury, 
Sixty ari. 


of ordinary commerce prohibited by 


acts of prohibition in Mexico, including many of 
the most:common articles of trade, such ag Cotton 


/and cotton fabrics, salt, tobacco, coarse woollen 
: cloths, grain ofall kinds, and most kinds of leat 


h 
and_other manufactured articles. If the Fight of 


the slaveholder to migrate into the Territories, and 
to carry this species of property there, is prohib. 
ited by Mexican laws, so Is the right of the ordi. 
nary trader to enter there with any of those six; 

articles of commerce likewise prohibited, and the 
privilege which every citizen now freely exercises 
of free trade in the Territories does not exist of 
right. But the right of free trade throughout the 
United States is derived from the Constitution, and 
resulted necessarily and instantly from the trans. 
fer of the country to the United States. That 


| right equally applies to the transfer of slave prop. 
| erty from the domicil of the owner in any of the 


States to the same Territories; and the Mexican 


| laws are ng more in force on this subject than on 


the other. 

But if | am told, by way of answer, that the reve- 
nue laws are extended over the Territories, | reply 
they are extended only by the authority of the 
Constitution. The Mexican law which abolished 
slavery had not the same validity—it had not the 


_ same formality—not the same binding force as 
| those which probibited these sixty enumerated 
|| articles of commerce. 


It was because the consti- 
tution overrode these prohibitory laws that free 
trade now exists, It is because the Constitution 
recognizes property in slaves, and secures equal 
privileges and immunities to all citizens of the 


| United States, that we claim the abolition of sla- 


very by Mexico to have died with the transfer of 
those territories to the United States. By the 


| transfer of the territory, the sovereignty of Mexi- 


co was withdrawn; the sovereignty of the United 
States was immediately extended over the coun- 


| try and filled iis place; a sovereignty to be meas- 


ured by our Constitution, not by the policy of 
But let us suppose that it had been re- 


wise, but spare us the introduction of Protestant- 


| ism? Does the established religion of Mexico 
-remain in force, is Protestantism excluded from 
| the Territories, or does the freedom of religious 


worship secured by our Constitution prevail over 


the land? | hope # will not be attempted to dis- 


criminate between the few and the many in cases 
of constitutional right; that the principles of our 
compact, sacred to the defence of the minority, 
will not be stretched and contracted as prejudice or 
interest may dictate. . 

The sovereignty of the United States refers to 
the Constitution. Upon that I am disposed to 
rest the rights of the South. But, sir, because, on 
a former occasion, I stated what I believed to be 
our constitutional rights, but that as there were two 
great an ist principles in this country; the one 
claiming that slavery shell be excluded from all 
the Territories, and the other contending that slave- 
holders have a right to go with their property into 
all of the Territories, and as these two conflicting 
principles could not be reconciled, as compromise 
was only to be found in a division ef the property, 
that I would consent to the establishment of a line, 
on one side of which one of these principles should 
prevail, and on the other side the other should be 
recognized—because I. stated this, and because | 

that this common territory, which It 
seems cannot be enj i er, should 
be divided, I was with the desire to estab- 
lish slavery where it does not now exist. | claimed 
as our existing right the privilege to go into all the 
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yrritory, and said’ 1 would not recognize your } 
ight to exclude us from any portion of it; for one, | 
wes willing to settle the controversy, and incur 

the hazard of taking the Missouri compromise | 
jine 8 a division, waiving the question of right. I | 
would agree to any Compromise adequate. to the | 
vesen crisis Which equality and honor will permit. | 
Now sir, what was the case in the Missouri com- |) 
ypomnise ? That was all slave territory; and to be | 
divided between the slaveholding and non-slave- || 
holding States, it merely required a line to be 
drawn, and prohibition to be attached to that 
part which was assigned to the non-slavehokling 
interest. Soin the case of Texas, with the ex- 
ception that, as the territory was covered by the 
unsdiction of a sovereign State, the prohibition | 
could only take effect after Texas withdrew her | 
sovereignty from the part so provided fog. . 

Mr. President, in all the controversy which has || 
arisen about the validity and extent of the Mexi- 
can law, no species of property has ever been de- | 
nied the right to enter the territory we have ac- | 
quired, except slaves. Why is this? What is | 
there in the character of that property which ex- | 
cludes it from the- general benefit of the principles | 
applied to all other property ? It 1s true that gen- | 
tlemen have asserted that this is local, and de- | 
pends upon the laws of the States in which it ex- 
ists; that it was established by municipal regula- 
tions, But gentlemen must understand that this 
slave property, like all other, is not the creation 
of statute, it is regulated by law like other tenures }, 
and relations of society, but like other property, || 
must have existed before laws were passed con- || 
cerning it; like other property, resulted from the || 
dominion of mind over matter, and, wore dis- || 
tinctly than most other species of property, is |, 
iraced back to the remotest period of antiquity. 
Following ap the stream of time, as far as history 
will guide us, we find there, in the earliest stage | 
of society, slavery existing, and legislated upon as 
an established institution. And wherever the hie- | 
roglyphics of Egypt have been deciphered, and 
have told the history of ages not otherwise record- 
ed, they show that the Ethiopian, so far as he has || 
been traced, has been found in the condition of | 
bondage. This kind of property was not estab- | 
lished here by law, nor did it originate here. It | 
came into thevcolonies as all other property, sub- | 
ject to the common law which then.governed them; | 
and from time to time laws have been passed to || 
regulate it, but never to establish it. _Nov-law has || 
ever been passed to make a freeman a slave, save | 
that which imposes involuntary servitude as a || 
punishment for crimes. Slaves were purchased | 
upon the coast of Africa, and brought to the colo- | 
nies of the United States, in their earliest history. | 
Those colomes resisted such importations, yet the | 
mother country continued it because it was profit- | 
able to her commerce; and afier this Union was | 
formed, those States which now insist upon re- 
stricting slavery—now most vociferous for aboli- 
lion—were the same that extended the period to 
which slaves were introduced into the United 
States; the same that postponed the date when the 
custom-house officers of the United States should 
be required to execute the laws of Virginia, to pre- 
vent the further introduction of negroes and mu- 
lattoes from the West Indies. Yes, it was north- 
ern men who rebuked Mr. Randolph for speaking 
of the high powers which Virginia might exercise, 
ifthe Federal Government should not requiresher 
custom-house officers to aid in the execution of 
that law. This property, after it had ceased to 
be connected with the slave trade, and no longer 
served to employ shipping and gratify the avarice 
of those who had sustained the policy of that 
trade, became the subject of popular declamation; 
and those who grew rich in the traffic have been 
ever since making public demonstration of their 
horror of the crime, as they denominate slavery. 
It was, so far as our interest was involved, a sound, 
Wise policy that abolished that trade, and I pre- 
Sume there is no man in the United States who 
would be willing to revive it. 

The slave » however, so far as the African 
Was concerned, was a blessing; it brought him from 
~“ — er mpeian master, and sold bias 

to a Christian . It brought him from a 
nighted region, and placed him in one where civil- 
zation would elevate and dignify his nature. Itis 

that through 




















_of the slave trade. 
| a notorious fact, that the slave trade has increased 


| sulis from the necessity of using small vessels to 


| culiar to our continent. 
| curse or the blessings of the African slave trade, 
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the portal of slavery alone, has the descendant of | 
the graceless son of Noah ever entered the temple | 
of civilization. Thus has been made manifest the | 
inscrutable wisdom of the decree which made him 
a servant of servants. The slave trade has been 
the greatest source of permanent blessing to him. 
It bas sent back a population possessed of an in- 
telligence that would have never been reached in 
their own country. It has established that colony 
which, if anything can, may lead to the extinction 

I say Tepyibine can; for itis 


in proportion to the efforts made to destroy it. And 
the horrors of the traffic have increased in a still 
higher ratio; not only by the suffering which re- 


escape the vigilance of the cruisers, but also by 


| famine and disease caused by long delay on the | 


coast, the result of difficulty in embarkation, under 


| the watchful vigilance of the observing squadron. 


From like cause many of the slaves brought to the 


|| coast of Africa have been massacred by their bar- 


barian masters. In 1846 the commander of the | 
British ship Actzon wrote to the Secretary of the | 
Admiralty that the native chief of Lagos caused 
upwards of two thousand of his slaves to be 
slaughtered. Let this spenk to those who sup- 
pose that slavery begins with transportation, and 
that absolute power over the African is a thing pe- 
But, whatever be the | 


it is a thing which was never introduced or en- 
gaged in by the South, and one for which southern 
men never were and their descendants are not re- 
sponsible. It is not our province to reply to any | 
strictures which may be made upon it; it 1s odious 
among us now, as it was with our ancestors. We 
only defend the domestic institution of slavery as 


| it exists in the United States; the extension of 


which into any new Territory will not increase | 
the number of the slaves by one single person, but 
which it is very probable may, in many instances, | 
produce emancipation. If, during the early settle- 
ment of a country, slaves are permitted lo enter, 
the excess of demand over supply of labor will no | 
doubt cause their introduction; but if st prove to | 
be one in which climate and soil are both opposed to 


their use, then the population of the States which | 


may be erected there, will as ceriainly decree | 
emancipation, as the same cruses produced the | 
emancipation of slavery in any of the northeast- | 
ern States. It is not, then, for the purpose of 

emancipation or for the benefit of the slaves that | 
it is sought to restrict it; no, sir, quite otherwise; | 
for it will be remembered that, on the floor of the 

Senate,.it was once avowed that the policy of the | 
extension of slavery was opposed because it would 

be the means of multiplying their number by in- | 
creasing their substanital comforts. Yes, sir, we 

were pointed to the statistics of the North to show | 
that crime, and degradation, and poverty, drew | 
in their train, as a natural result, a check to the 
increase, and indicated the final extinction of the | 
free blacks resident in that section; and those who | 
said this are the same who, with pretensions of | 
philanthropy, of special regard for the African, are | 
striving for abolition, and attacking the peace of | 
the people with whom they live, and between 

whom and them exist relations es kind as those | 
which exist between man and man in the ordinary 

relauion of life, 


But, sir, the Senator, after declaring that no | 


earthly power could induce him to vote for the re- 
cognition of this right to introduce slaves into the 


| preperty of. this character. 
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that it existed in all the States of thia Union 
at the period of the Confederacy, and in all but 
one at the adoption of this Constitution, and that 
in one-half of them it continues to exist at the 
present day. It does not follow, because he be- 
leves it demonstrable, that a southern man should 
enter into argument to justify the right to hold 
esumony might be 
produced to show that many blessings spring from 
M, In proportion to the evils that are so joudly de- 
nounced as an inherent partof it, But Lask of 
those who entertain opinions opposite to mine, is 
it well to denounce an evil for which there is no 
cure? Why not denounce criminal laws, decluim 
against disease, pain, or poverty, as wrong? 
There are wany evils in the condition of man 
which we would be glad to remedy; but, not be- 
ing able, we permit them to exist as less than those 
which would follow an in'erterence with them, 
The abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, so Jong agitated in both halls of Cuon- 
gress, and wh.ch nas formed the theme: of so 
many northern lectures, | had hoped, wiuilet they 
had so many more important themes, and espe- 
cially whilst-assuring us that there was no mien- 
tion to interfere with slavery in the States, but 
only to prevent its extension, would fur a season 
have been permitted to repose, if i be now impos- 
sible to return to the sounder opimons of other 
tumes. It was formerly the case—t will not say 
in the better days of the republic, though any 
that have gone before may prove to be beter than 
these—that northern men, on account of the im- 
plied faith of the cession, and for the peage that 
should exist in the place held for common pur- 
poses by a common Government, resisted every 
attempt to touch the Instiiution of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. Such, | recollect, was the 
course of a distinguished Senator once, from the 
State of Pennsylvania—distinguished then, and 
more distinguished since—distinguished by his 
capacity—distinguished by his high auamment— 
diaunguished for his high eloquence—yet more 
disunguished sull for the pure norality ot his lite, 
and the stern patriougm of his character, That 
Senator (Mr. Buchan, of Pennsylvania,) pre- 
sented from the people of his own State a pruuon 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. After a long and able discussion, the 
prayer of the petitioners was rejected by a vote of 
34 to 6. He presented it as a matter of respect to 
those who had enclosed it to him; but he moved 
that it be rejected, and made a speech in fasor of 
its rejeciion. irom that speech | will read some 
short passages: 





* The Constitution has, in the clearest terms, recognized 
the right of property in slaves. Lt protibits any Staw: wilo 
which a siave may have fled frou passing any law to dis- 
charge bim from slavery, and declares that be stall be de- 
livered up by the sutheritics of such State to bis manter. 
Nay, more; it makes the existence of slavery the founda- 
ion of political powers, by giving tO Unese States within 
whieh it exists Represeutatives in Congress, wot only in 
proportion to the wholé number of tree por-ous, but aloo in 
proportion to three-fifths of the number of slaves.’” 

“ Sir, said Mr. B., this question of domerte slavery is a 
weak point in our institutions, Taritls may be rated 
almost to prohibition, and then they may be rm duced 20 as 
to yield no adequate protection to the manuluctiirer; our 
Union is sufficiently strong to endure the shock, Freice 
pulbuecal storms may afive 5 the mural elements of the coun- 
try may be convuised by the struggies of ambitions men for 
the highest honors of Government. The suimsiine docs not 
more certainly succeed the storm than that all will a@zain 
be peace. Toueh this question of slavery seriousty—b t it 
once be made manifest to the people of the South that they 
cannot live with us, exceptin a state of vOutinual appreben- 
sion and alarm for their wives and their eliidren, for all Urat 
is near and dear to them upon the earth, and the Uuiow ts 


territory of the United States, announced that the || from that moment dissolved. lt does not then become a 
effort to claim the recognition of it was an effort || question of expediency, but of seif-preservation, It is a 
to propagate slavery, and then, as though it were } question brought home to the fireside—to the domestic cir- 


a convertble term, said to propagate wrong. Ldo || 
not propose to discuss the justice or injustice of || 


slavery as an abstract proposition; | occupy this 


cle—of every white man in the southern States.” 


Thus he spoke in 1835; and recently, when no 
| longer in the public councils, he answered an in- 


| 


seat for no such purpose. It is enough for me to | vitation from his old friends in Berks county, 
know that here we are not called upon to legislate, | Pennsylvania, and then, alluding to this sams 
either for. its amelioration, or to fix the places in || harassing and distracting question, used the ful- 
which it shall be held, and certainly have no power | lowing language: 


to abolish it, It is enough for me elsewhere to | 


know, that it was established by decree of Al- 


« After Louisiana was acquired from France by Mr. Jef- 
| ferson, and when the State of Missouri, wiuch constituted 


might God, that it is sanctioned in the Bible, in || & part of it, was about to be admitted into the Union, the 


both Testaments, from Genesis. to Revelations; 


Missouri question arose, and in its progress Urrestened the 
dissolution of the Union. This was setth d by the men of 


that it has existed in all ages; has been found |. the last genciation, as other impurtant aud dangerous ques- 


among the people of the highest civilizauon, and 
in nations of the highest proficiency in the arts, 
lt is enough, if this were not sufficient, io know 





| tions have been settled, in a spiritof mutual concession, 


Under the Missouri compromise, slavery was * forever pro- 
hibited” north of the paraliel of 36 degrees 30 niinures 5 a1 d 
south of this parallel the question was leit to be decided by 
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the people. Col , in the admission of Texas, following | 
in the footsteps of their predecessors, adopted the same rule ; 
and, in my opinion, the harmony of the States, and even 
the security of the Union itself, require that the fine of the 
Missouri compromise should be extended to any new terri- | 
wry which we may acquire from Mexico.” 
Now, [have no doubt that if that honorable | 
gentleman was upon this floor, he would vote for | 
the extension of the compromise line to the Pa- || 
cific, with the admission of our right below the || 
line as distinctly as the prohibition above it. 1 do || 
not believe he would practice a delusion, but | 
frankly and honestly would say that the applica- | 
tion of the Missouri compromise line to the pres- / 
ent case would require new terms. It would not | 
be in a with the language | have quoted and | 
the opinion [ have expressed of him to act other- | 
wise. Is it honest for those who have ree 
all the benefits of the Missouri compromise, when 
it was run through slaveholding States and Terri- 
tories, now to claim that these benefits are not to || 
be extended to others? Who would expect a 
southern man to accept the Missouri compromise 
line with the condition of slavery prohibited above || 
it, and nothing said about it below the line? What || 
would be obtained? Would there be a settlement || 
of the question—any peace secured to the coun- 
try? lLask,is it not offensive to the understand- 
ing of any mat) to suppose he will surrender sub- 
stantial, essential rights for empty professions? If 
1 am told that it would be implied, but that the 


feelings of the North will not allow the expres- || 
sion, then, sir, Lam offered new evidence of a hos- || 
tility which is incompatible with the idea of com- || 
promise, or the expectation of it# faithful observ- |, 
ance. 
Tuourspay, February 14, 1850. | 
Mr. DAVIS resumed and concluded his re- || 
marks as follows: | 
One of the positions laid down by the honorable || 
Senator from Kentucky, and which he denominated || 
as one of his two truths, was, that slavery was || 
excluded from the Territories of California and || 
New Mexico by a decree of Nature. From that |, 
opinion I dissent. 1 hold that the pursuit of gold- || 
washing and mining is better adapted to slave | 
lnbor than to any other species of labor recognized || 
among us, and is likely to be found in that new 
country for many ‘years to come. | algo maintain || 
ihat it is particularly adapted to an agriculture | 
which depends upon irrigation. Till the canals | 
are cut, ditches and dams made, no person can 
reclaim the soil from Nature; an individual pioneer | 
cannot settle upon it with his family, and support | 
them by the product of his own exertion, as in || 
the old possessions of the United States, where || 
rain and dew unite with a prolific soil to reward | 
freely and readily the toil of man. It is only by |) 
associated labor that such a country can be re- | 
duced to cultivation. They have this associated 
labor in Mexico under a system of peonage. That 
kind of involuntary servitude, for debt | suppose, | 
cannot long continue to exist under American in- | 
stitutions; therefore the only species of labor that | 
cat readily supply its place under our Govern- | 
ment would, | think, be the domestic servitude of | 
African slavery; and therefore I believe it is essen- 
tial, on account of the climate, productions, soil, 
and the peculiar character of cultivation, that we 
should during its first settlement have that slavery | 
in at least a portion of California and New Mexico. 





It is nlso true, that in certain climates only the 
African race are adapted to work in the sun. It is 
from this cause per more than all others that 
the products of Mexico, once so important and 
extensive, have dwicdled into comparative insig- 
nificance since the abolition of slavery. And it is 
also on that account that the prosperity of Central 
and Southern America generally has declined, and 
that it has been sustained in Brazil, where slavery 
has continued; that Jamaica and St. Domingo have 
now, from being among the most productive and 
profitable colomes, sunk into decay, and are re- 
apsing to desert and barbarism; and yet Caba and 
Porto Rico continue to maintain, I might say to 
increase, their prosperity. I therefore deny what 
is affirmed by the Senator from Kentucky to be 
his second truth, and in support of that denial call 
attention to the wealth and productiveness of 
Mexico when slavery existed there, and inviie a 
comparison between that and its condition at pre- 


Slavery in the’ 


| decree of nature is. 


Territories —Mr. Jefferson Davis. 


following statement : 
“ Mexico, in 1803, after defraying the annual expenses of 


her administration, $10,500,000, which included the costof || » 


her army of 10 Spanish troops, and after remitting to 
Spain a surplus of $6,000,000 in specie, exhibits the singular 
spectacle of a distant colony sustaining the other colonies 
of Spain by the annual remittance to each of he following 
stlins : 

To Louisiana 

To Florida 

To Cuba 

DO PO BiC0 6.5. oi oo Pek cle be veboe cdaWdd Hbigue 
‘To St. Domingo 

To Trinidad 

To Philipine Isles 


Aggregate 
That she might have been called upen to con- 


|| tribute something to the everglades and sands of | 


Florida is not so unreasonable; but that the rich 


'| alluvial of Louisiana, with her population indus- || 

trial, intelligent, established, and engaged in the 

|| same pursuits then as now; that the islands of 
| Cuba and Porto Rico, which now, in addition to 


their own heavy expenditures, contribute to sup- 


port the Spanish Crown, should then depend on | 


annual contributions from Mexico; and that Mex- 


ico has, since the abolition of slavery, become so 
|| impoverished that, to derive money for her sup- 
|| port, she sold territory to the United States, is 
|| proof that cannot be denied of the value of the 
| institution of slavery in a soil and climate like hers. 


The proof, if not in the whole is certainly in part 
of California and New Mexico applicable to the 
same extent as in the rest of the Republic of 
Mexico. 
fore the decree is announced. 


of the United States. 


termination of their permanent institutions, We 
have only said that we are entitled to a decision 


of the Supreme Court of the United States, and | 


that we should be allowed to try the institution of 
slavery, that thus it might be ascertained what the 
Both these have been denied 
tous. We have been denied by Congress an ap- 

eal to the Supreme Court; we have been debarred 
by Congressional agitation from obtaining the de- 
cree of nature. We ask that both shall be per- 
mitted to us; granted not as a boon, but secured to 
us as a right—an equal right of the sovereign 
States of the South. ore than this we have not 
claimed—more than this we do not desire. In- 
stead of insisting upon the expression of any opin- 
ion of Congress in accordance with our own, we 
ask that the expression called for by the Senator 
from Kentucky shall be suspended. We ask that 
the decision of the Supreme Court and the decree 
of nature may intervene; and that Congress shall 
oppose no legislative influence to the one, and no 
obstacles to the fair decision of the other. 
sir, we have not sought to rest our rights upon the 
expression of Congressional opinion, but upon the 
principles of the Constitution and the laws of na- 
ture; Jeast of all do we desire a compromise like 
that the Senator from Kentucky informs us he 
brought forward, and which was passed by Con- 
gress in 182]—a compromise as devoid of sub- 
stance as that made by William Deloraine, who, 
not having learnt his alphabet, being even unable 
to spell his neck verse, entered into a contract that 
he would not write. Like this was the Senator’s 
compromise with the State of Missouri that she 
would not lews in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—laws, which, if she had 
passed them, would therefore have been void from 
their inception. We want something substantial, 
something permanent; something that will secure 
to us the peace of which we are now deprived; and 
something that will protect us from further inter- 
ruption in the enjoyment of those rights and privi- 
leges to which we are entitled; something whith 
promises reason and good feeling, instead of pas- 
sion and bitterness in the halls of legislation; nota 
mere verbal, illusory, temporary, fruitless escape 
from the issue thrust upon as. With this brief 
notice of what the Senator calis his second truth, 
I will now praceed to the consideration of the 


It certainly justifies a claim to trial be- | 


No, | 


gent. In the great work of Humboldt we find the || point that I was about to 
|| when the Senate adjourned. 


| 
i} 


i} 
’ 


| 


| tion. 
|| States ever had, under the resolution 
| tion, 
1} boun 
oy || Power 








enter upon yesterday 


‘It is asserted that the Texas boundary is 
n question, and that the Government of i 
nited States has power to close it, and that th . 
derived this power from the terms of " 
tion of Texas. I deny that it is an 
I deny that the Government of 


the annexa. 
Open ques. 
- United 
7 of annexa. 
— to close it. Texas agreed that be 
ary should be settled by the treaty-makin 
the United States; not by the Govern 
ment of the United States—not by the Congress 
of the United States, but by the treaty-makin 
power of the United States; and there is q one 
difference, as all will perceive, between referrin 
this question to Congress and to the Senate a 
the President. In referring it to the Senate, Texas 
referred it to a oe in which, at that time one 
half of the members had interests like those which 
she desired to maintain. In referring it to ihe 
President, she referred it te a southern man 
whose education and associations warranted a re. 
liance both on his information and sympathies, 


| If it had been referred to Congress, her rights 
|| would have been in the House of Representatives 
fully under the power of the North, and this con. 


sideration might have entered very largely into 
the selection of the Senate and President as her 
advocate, or umpire. There was this difference 
so far as her institutions were concerned, between 
referring it to the treaty-making power and to the 
law-making power of this Government. The 
treaty-making power being unable to adjust it, 


| the President of the United States having failed 

We do not ask Congress to express an opinion | 
in relation to the decrees of nature, or say that | 
slavery shall be planted in any of the Territories | 
We only claim that we | 
shall be permitted to have the benefit of an experi- | 
ment, that we may have that equal participation | 
in the enjoyment of the Territories which would | 
secure to us an opportunity to be heard in the de- | 


to settle by negotiation, the boundary dispute 
with Mexico, he then, in conformity with the ob- 
ligations to defend the territory of every State in 
the Union, resisted the aggression committed jn 
the invasion by Mexico on the territory of Texas, 
The boundary which was defined by the Conzress 
of Texas before the annexation, with which def- 
nition the United States accepted her, was the 
only boundary the President could recognize, 
unul a new boundary should be agreed on by 
treaty with Mexico. 

W hatever the United States might have done by 
treaty with Mexico, as to the boundary of the Rio 
Grande, it was plain that, when unable to enter 
into and settle the question by treaty, the United 
States was bound by every power the Government 
possessed, to maintain the jurisdiction of Texas, 
to the extent it was exercised at the date of annex- 
ation. The Senator from Kentucky well said that 
the President of the United States had no right to 
assume to settle the boundary of Texas. Nor, 
sir, did that great and good man ever assume such 
a power; he but discharged the duties which de- 
volved on him as the Chief Executive, to maintain 
the boundaries of the State, and to defend the 
Union against foreign invasion. In the discharge 
of this daty, and in the execution of this high re- 
sponsibility resting on him, the Mexican war was 
undertaken for the defence of Texas against Mex- 
ican invasion. Then the question arises, shall the 
United States, after defending the boundaries of 
Texas, engaging in war to maintain those bound- 
aries, and closing that war by acquiring all the 
territory claimed, and more besides, present her 
own claim as opposed to the claim of Texas, and 
thus falsify the position she assumed when she 
weat to war with Mexico to maintain the bounda- 
ry of Texas? We must come to that, or admit 
the boundaries as laid down by her when an 10- 
dependent State, and which we asserted and main- 
tained against the Government of Mexico. _ 

I wish also to call attention to another distine- 
tion. We did not acquire Texas as a Territory, 
out of which a State or States might be carved. 
Congress to acquire her as a Territory, 
As a State she had 
sovereign jurisdiction over all her territory; an¢, 
save under the qualified power granted in the res- 
olutions of .#nexation, which must be siriclly 
construed as a contract between the two sovereig?- 
ties, the United States had no power to touch an 
acre or a foot even of her territory. | leave the 
Senator who sits near me, {Mr. Rusx,] and who 
so ably re that State, to maintain the 
boundary of Texas as asserted epton to lay dows 
the limits over which she has the right to claim 
overeign jurisdiction, and further to maintain her 


and she came in as a State. 
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I promised to be brief, and I am glad to 

eave the whole question in such able hands. 
But the Senator from Kentucky says we have 
d $15,000,000 for the acquisition of this terri- 
Oy and that, therefore, ‘Texas has no right, 
without paying part of the purchase money, to 
xpect the benefit of the acquisition to the extent 
of her claim. Well, Lam not able to make any 
gistinetion between Texas being called upon to 
make extraordinary contributions to pay part of 
the purchase money and of the debt incurred in 
the prosecution of the war to maintain her bound- 
ary. As a sovereign State of the Union, she 
s, through the revenue imposts, her quota to- 


title. 


Government, whether for peace or war. This 
urchase Money was to acquire territory from 
Mexico, and though efficient to settle the question 
between the Governments, which had been com- 
plicated by the events of the war, it was not a 


payment for any part of Texas, surely was not | 


ihe purchase of a claim to be set up against our 
own citizens, nora State of the Union. 
boundary of Texas had been maintained by arms, 
and | cannot admit that it was purchased with 
money. But, if- enumerated among the war 
debts, the sum agreed to be paid by the treaty 
coes in with all other expenditures incurred in the 
prosecution of the war. ‘Texas, with no more right 
can be called on in an extraordinary manner to 


furnish funds to reimburse the one than the other. | 
The Senator refers to the liberality of his pro- | 


sition to give to Texas the territory between the 
sanse and the Rio Grande; and, strangely enough, 
that litte strip of country was assumed by him to 
be nearly equal to the territory of Texas east of 
the Nueces, and of New Mexico. I presume he 
meant of the province of Texas as she existed 
under the Mexican Government. Well, sir, I have 


atable showing the extent in square miles of the | 


old Province of ‘Texas. 
Texas, within her ancient limits, had an area in square 


Miles OF... ss. ewavicSesiesics Ub calc pwcveeue’ vieedetics 148 
Between the Nueces and the Rfo Grande, has...... 52,018 
North of Ensenado, and east of Rio Grande, being 

the part claimed as being in New Mexico,........ y 

AGATE ZAC so vives veicv cde cbedsededccuicdcccbeie’ 325,520 


} 
The country west Sf the Nueces bein 
y g less than equal in extent to the whole valley of the Mississippi, and |: 


half—not much more than a third—of the size of 
the old State of Texas. 

Texas, as annexed, was not the ancient Prov- 
ince, but the independent State of Texas, as estab- 
lished by her revolution. Her title is now dis- 
puted to all that part of her territory which was 
onee within the limits of Tamaulipas and New 
Mexico—being 177,051 square miles—which leaves 
143,569 square miles for the State of Texas; that 


The | 





ene 





i opposed it on the ground that we 

|| ble than the ‘Territory of Florida. I think also 
| that the isition of Florida was not a southern 
measure, and that Mr. Monroe justified himself 
|| before southern men for that treaty by the neces- 
| sity which sectional rivalry had created. It never 
was a southern measure; the southern men want 





They had lone looked fo to the day when 
she would fall into our hands, as they believed, 


i} 
: 


|| to acquire it at the expenditure requisite at the 


not be enumerated again; fomshe was included in 


| she was separated by a contract unfavorable to the 
|| South. Leaving these things—stories twice told, 


where the balance of acquisition has gone. 
refer to a pamphlet, very widely circulated over 


|| not yet been denied—the pamphlet of Ellwood 
|| Fisher. He says: 


«When the North American colonies confederated for 


ern portion of them was 643,202 square miles; that of the 
northern only 164,081, or about one fourth as large.”’ 


In reference to the cession of the Northwestern 
Territory by Virginia, he says : 
«The object of this cession and the ordinance of 1787 
was to equalize the area of the two sections. The acqui- 





South obtained only 226,013 square miles, or about one-filth ; 


slaveholding province, were allotted to the North, which 
|| thus had acquired more than 700,000 square miles of terri-- 
tory over the South. Florida and Oregon were acquired by 
the treaty of 1819, by which the South got 59,268 square 
miles, and the North 341,463, making the North about 
1,000,000 of square miles the most. In 1845 Texas was an- 
| 





even if all Texas were included. 


and California And now the North claims the whole of 


| which would make the share of the North exceed that of 
the South nearly 1,500,000 syuare miles—a territory about 


leaving the South only about 810,812 square miles, while 
the North retains 2,097,124, or nearly three-fourths of the 
|| whole !?? 

|| Estimating all the territory not within the limits 
|| of any of the States, it will be found that the part 
|| which will inure to the benefit of the North, as 
H] against the South, if we extend the Missouri 
| compromise to the Pacific ocean, will be some- 
thing more than four to one. 
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Florida, and were willing to pay a fair price for it. || 
rwa 


sooner or later, she must; but they did not wish | 


|| the old Territory of Louisiana, and from which | 


which are not necessary to repeat—let us take | 
the question as it stands: let us take the Territories | 
north and south of the line 36° 30’, and then see | 
i shall | 


| the United States, and which has been severely | 
criticised, but I believe the facts set forth have | 


resistance to Great Britain, the territorial area of the south- | 


sition of Louisiana in }803 added 1,138,103 square miles to | 
our territory, of which, by the Missouri compromise, the | 


the other four-fifths, notwithstanding they came to us as a | 


nexed, which added only 325,520 square miles to the South, | 
In 1848 we obtuined || 
526,078 square miles more in the Territories of New Mexico || 


this also; and not only this, but half of Texas besides, || 


| 
} 
So much, sir, for the || 
} 
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Senate. 
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- 


ve away the } institution of slavery anywhere. That, sir, is not 
| vast domain of Texas, more extended and valua-_ 


the proposition. Nobody asks the Federal Gov- 
ernment to compel its introduction, or to plant 

slavery in the ‘Territories, or to engage in the 
| slave trade, in order to furni#h material for extend- 
| ing the institution into any new territory. All 
that we assert is the right of the southérn peopie 
| to go with that species of property into the terri- 
tory of the United States. That, therefore, is the 
| right denied. And, subsequently, while admitting 
| that it was equally right and just if the majority 
excluded slavery north of 36 degrees 30 minutes, 


|| that it should be permitted south of that line, yet, 
|| time it was obtained. Texas, therefure, should | 
wards the defrayment of all the expenses of the || 


at the same time, he says he could not vote fora 
|| proposition that carried slavery into any Territory 
| where it is not already established, though he 
| would yield to such a decision by the majority. 
If it is equal and just that both rules or neither 
should be adopted—if it is in the power of the 
majority to pass one measure, but not their will to 
s the other, it seems to be the duty of any one, 

in the name of equality and justice, to interpose 
|| whatever power he may possess to piace those 
equal and just conditioms on the whole propesi- 
tion. In denying our right, however, under the 
Constitution, to take slaves into the Territories, 
he stated it to rest on a position somewhat, | 
think, like this: that slavery did not exist in ail 
the States of the Union, and that, therefore, it 
was not a property recognized throughout the 
United States; and in support of that position he 
supposed a case, that the Northern States should 
assert that the Constitution abolished slavery be- 
cause they had no slavery within their limits. 

| Now, to make this an equal proposition, it ts ne- 
| ceasary to declare that the power to protect js the 
same as the power to destroy—that this Govern- 

|| ment is the creator and not the creature of the 
States—that it is the master and not the servant of 
the States, and that it created property in slaves 
\| and established the institution of slavery. We 
|| claim that it is the duty of the Government to pro- 
| tect every species of propérty—that the Govern- 
ment has no right to discriminate between one spe- 
|| cies of property and another. It is equally bound 
to protect on the high seas the slave in the vessel 
|| as the hull of the vessel itself; and it is equally 
bound to protect slave property, if wrecked on a 
| foreign coast, against a hostile assertion of foreign 
power, as it would be the wreck of the vessel it- 
| self. And to this error—for so | must consider it 
|| —this confounding of sovereign and delegated au- 
thority, is to be attributed the claim which ts set 
|| up, of power to abolish slavery, as derived from 
|| the exclusive legislation granted to the Gbvern- 
ment in this District. This construction of the 
word “exclusive’? would render it synonymous 


is to say, more than one-half of the territory she || great advantages, territorially considered, which || with the word “‘unlimited.”” That exclusive legis- 


comprises is to be claimed, less than a sixth to be 
restored; and this is called a liberal concession. 
But the territory held out as a great boon granted 
\o Texas—that between the Nueces and the Rio 


Grand—is the very desert once so eloquently de- | 


scribed by the Senator from Missouri, who sits 
near me, as the country through which the divi- 
ding lime between the United States and Mexico 
should be drawn. And I now believe that a line 


drawn through that country would be a better | 
The boundary I | 


boundary than the Rio Grande. 
desired was the mountain barrier south of the Rio 
Grande. 1 wanted all the country drained by the 
Kio Grande; and I have regretted, frum the time 
that amendment to the treaty failed, to the present 
day, that we did not decide to amend the treaty 
by taking from Mexico that portion of her north- 
rh possessions which, inhabited by a restless 
Population, was an object of apprehension, and, 
invested by roving bands of Indians, was useless 
: her, and might have been highly beneficial 
us, 
_ But, sir, the boundary of ancient ‘Texas the 
Senator from Kentucky, | think, once admitted to 
be the Rio Grande. 1 think he ence contended that 
the title to that boundary was as complete as that 
o the island of Orleans; but now, when he refers 
o the acquisitions of territory which the United 
Stites have made within the last sixty years, he 
“lumerates Louisiana, and Texas, and Florida , all 
of which he says inured to the benefit of the 
Southern States, save the amount above the line 
of 36° 30’. Sir, I think the same Senator, in dis 
cussing the question of the acquisition of Florida, 


we of the South have derived from the acqui- 
sitions of the United States. 
But we at the South are an agricultural people, 





is a wasteful labor, and it therefore requires a still 
more extended territory than would the same pur- 
suits if they could be prosecuted by the more 
economical labor of whitemen. We havea right, 
in fairness and justice, to expect from our breth- 
ern of the North, that they shall not attempt, in 
consideration of our agricultural interests—if that 
alone be considered—to restrict the territory of 
the South. We have a right to claim that our 
territory shall increase with our population, and 
the statistics show that the natural increase of our 

pulation is as great as that of any part of the 

nited States. Take out the accession from — 
immigration, and compare the increase of popula- 
tion in the northern States and the southern States, 
and the latter will be found a fraction greater. 
With this increase of population we must require 
increased territory; and it ts but just, and fair, and 
honest that it should be accorded to us without 
any restriction or reservation. | was surprised, 
then, to hear the Senator from Kentucky, while 


| 
} 
} 
| 


| 
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Missouri compromise, which asserted the 


declare that no earthly power should induce him 
to recognize the right of slavery to go into terri- 
tory south of 36 degrees 30 minutes where that 
institution does rot now exist. He then said, in 
emphatic language, that he would not plant the 


and we require an ex@nded territory. Slave labor | 


he admittec that he believed he had voted for the || self 


wer | denie 
and excluded the South from all the Territories | 
she once owned north of 36 degrees 30 minutes, | Abolitionists. 


' 


lation was necessary for the protection of the seat 
|| of government will be readily conceded. It was 
|| essential to the Government to have exclusive 
|| legislation, 80 that no othermathority might inter- 
|| fere with its functions. But unlimited legislation 
|| surely is not required, and I say it could not have 
\| been granted by the Constitution; nay, more, I 
|| hold that the grant of exclusive legislation does 
|| not necessarily extend to the full power permissi- 
|| ble under the Guunitiation of the United States, 
| that there are restrictions, and broad distinctions, 

growing out of the vested rights and interests of 
| others—in this case not merely of the ceding 

States, but of all the States of the Union. The 
|| power of the Federal Government extends only so 
| far as is necessary to secure the seat of govern- 
| ment as such, and to protect therein the public 
| property of the United States. ‘The Senator as- 
+ serts, because of the grant of exclusive legislation, 
that the Government has equal power over the 
| District with that which a sovereign State posses- 
|| ses within its limits, applies this to the regulation 
|| of the slave trade, and goes on to declare that 
which I will not deny, that the States have fuil 
|| power over this subject. Yet I could quote him- 
inst this argument, and could show that he 
this power to the States, aud arraigned 
those who asserted it as being on the side of the 
I refer to the case of Groves vs. 
Slaughter, where the Senator appeared as counsel, 
and where the right of Mississippi, here referred 
| to, the right of a State to exclude the introduction 
| of slaves as merchandise, was the very matier in 

dispute, and where, having argued that the con- 
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ocean 


ne 


atitution of Mississippi 


was directory, and not 


enacting—that it directs the Legislature to prohibit | 
but does | 


the importation of slaves as merchandise, 
net itself prohibit—he goes on to say; 
“The last question in the case is, whether the provision 
of the Cou-titation of the United States which gives to Con- 
gress exclusively the right to reguinte commerce between 
the States, is opposed by the Constitution of Mississippi. 
‘the argument for the plaintiff in error is on the abolition 


side of the question. The counsel for the defendant sus- 
tain the opposite principle, 


“The objvet of prohibition in the Constitution of the | 
Unit d States is to regulate commerce ; to sustain it, not to | 
Regulation implies can- | 


snnihitate it. tis conservative. 
tinued existence—ile, not death; preservation, not annihi- 


lation; the anobstrucsed flow of the stream, not to check or || 


ary up ite waters. 

& Rut the object of the abolitioniets is to prevent the exer- 
cise of this commerce 
Congress under the Constitation. 

“« be right of the States to regulate the condition of 
slaves within their borders is not denied. 
ted. 
condit on of staves, 


the regulation of the trans portation of Siaves from one > tate 
to another, a8 merchandise, does not affect thes» rights of 
the States. 
chandise, inte a State from another State, is an interference 
with the Constitution of tae United States. After their in- 
troduction they are under the laws of the States. 


«© Sor ia the power given by the Con-titution of the Uni- 


ted Stue to regulate commerce one in whi h the States 
roay participate. It is exclusive. 
its existence in this form is most importaut to the slave- 
holding State: ” 


ji is not important, however, for the present in- | 


vestigation, to examine these general positions 


taken then or now, and | will not parsue them 
The opinion is adverse, it will be seen, | 
io the one the Senator stated on this occasion to | 


further. 


ihe Senate. Both claim extreme powers for the 


Federal Government, and both therein | believe to | 


be wrong. 


Sir, it has been asked on several occasions du- 
ring the present session, what ground of com- | 
Is this agitation in the two || 
hails of Congress, in relation to the domestic insti- | 
tutions of the South, no subject for complaint? | 
Is the action of the Legislatures of northern States, | 


plaint has the Seuth? 


defeating provisions of the Constitution which are 


for compiaint?~ Is the denunciation heaped upon 
us by the press of the North, and the atiempts to 
degrade us in the eyes of Christendom—to arraign 


the character of our people and the character of | 


our fathers, from’ whom our institutions are de- 
rived—no subject for complaint? Is this sectional 


organizabon, tor the purpose of hostility to our | 
pcoten of the Union, no subject for complaint? | 


Vould it not, between foreign nations—nations 
not bound together and restrained as we are by 


compact--would it not, L say, be just cause for | 
W hat difference is there between oxganiza- |, 


warr 
tions for circulating incendiary documents and 
promoting the escape of fugitives from a neighbor- 
ing State, and the organization of an armed force 
for the purpose of invasion? Sir,a Siat® relying 
securely on 8 Own sivength would rather court 
the open invasion then the insidious attack, And 
for what end, sir, is all this aggression? .They 


see that the slaves in their present condition in the | 


South ere comfortable and happy; they see them 
advancing in intelligence; they see the kindest re- 
lauons exist between them and their masters; 
they see them provided for in age and sickness, in 
infancy and m disability; they see them in useful 
employment, restrained from the vicious indul- 
gences to which their inferior nature inclines them; 
they see our penitentiaries never filled, and our 
poor houses usually empty. Let them turn to the 
other hard, and they see the same race in a state 
of freedum at the North; but instead of the com- 
fort aud kindness they receive at the South, in- 
stead of being happy and useful, they are, with 
few exceptions, muserable, degraded, filling the 
penitentiaries and poor-houses, objects of scorn, 
excluded, in some places, from the schools, and 
deprived of many other privileges and benefits 
which auach to the white men among whom they 
hve. And yet they insist that elsewhere an in- 
stiiution which has proved beneficial to this race 
shall be abolished, that it may be substituted by 
a state of things which is fraught with so many 
evils to the race which they claim to be the object 
of their solicitade? Do they find in the history of 
St. Domingo and in the present condition of Ja- 
maica, under the recent experiments which have 


(Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Jeffer 


‘his isa violation of the right of | 


It is fully admit- | 
‘very State may, by its laws, fix the character and | 
The right of Congress to regulate com- | 


merce between the different States, which may «xtend to |) phrase, the extent of the power conferred by some 


But, to deny the introduction of slaves, as» er- || 


It is essentially so; and | 


; || is not the South! it is not the South! 
among its compromises for our benefit, no subject || 
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been made upon the institution of slavery in the 
liberation of the blacks, before God, in his wis- 


find anything to stimulate them to future exertion 


| in the cause of abolition? Or should they not 


| find there satisfactory evidence that their past 
| course was founded in error? And is it not the 
ye of integrity and wisdom, as soon as they can, 
| fe retrace their steps? Should they not immedi- 
| ately cease from a course mischievous in every 
| stage, and finally tending to the greatest catastro- 

he? We may dispute about measures: but as 


a difference of opinion between individuals pass- 


|, ing into every section of the country—it threatens | 
the conflicts of | 
| party were the only cause of apprehension, this 
Government might last forever—the last page of | 


no danger to the Union. If 


human history might contain a discussion in the 

American Congress upon the meaning of some 
sg I 

| grantof the Constitution. It is, sir, these sec- 


tional divisions which weaken the bonds of union 
/and threaten their final rupture. 


| make different nations of mankind. 


of this Union—have we nota right to appeal to 


you as brethren bound by the compact of our | 
fathers, that you should, with due regard to your | 


own rights, and interests, and constitutional obli- 


gations, do all that is necessary to preserve our 


peace and promote our prosperity? 


If, sir, the seeds of disunion have been sown || 
broadcast over this land, | ask by whose arm they || 
If, sir, we are now reduced || 
to a condition when the powers of this Govern- || 


have been scattered? 


ment are held subservient to faction; if we cannot 
and dare not legislate for the organization of ter- 
ritorial governments—I ask, sir, who is responsi- 
ble for it?) And I cah, with proud reliance, say it 
Sir, every 
charge of diseunion which is made on that part of 
| the South which I in part represent, and whose 
sentiments I well understand, | here pronounce to 
be grossly calumnious. The conduct of the State 
of Mississippi in calling a convention has already 
been introduced hefore the Senate; and on that 
occasion | stated, and now repeat, that it was the 
result ef petriotism, and a high-resolve to preserve, 
if possible, our constitutional Union; that all its 


| proceedings were conducted with deliberatyon, and {| 


| it was composed of the first men of the Siate. 
The Chief Justice—a man well known for his 
high integrity, for his powerful intellect, for his 
| great legal attainments, and his ability in ques- 


| tions of constitutional law—presided over that 
After calm and mature deliberation, | 


| Convention. 

resolutions were adopted, mt in the spirit of dis- 
| union, but announcing, in the first resolution of 
| the series, their attachment to the Union. They 
| call on their brethren of the South ta unite with 


| stitution, which is its only bond and reliable hope. 
| This wes their object; and for this and for no 
| other purpose do they propose to meet in general 
| convention at Nashville. As | stated on a former 
| occasion, this was not a party movement in Mis- 

sissippi. 


| State were equally represented in the members of 


| the convention, and its deliberations assumed no | 
It was || 


| partisan or political character whatever. 
| the result of primary meetings in the counties; an 
| assemblage of men known throughout the State 
| having first met and intimated to those counties a 
time when the State convention should, if deemed 
proper, be held. Every movement was taken with 
deliberation, and every movement then taken was 
wholly independent of the action of anybody else; 
unless it be intended by the remarks made here, 
to refer its action to the greet principles of those 
who have gone before us, and who have left us 


we live. If it be attempted to assign the move- 
ment to the nullification tenets of South Carolina, 
as my frie:d near me seemed to understand, then 
Lsay you must go further back, and impute it to 
the State mghts and strict construction doctrines 


the rich - of the free institutions under which 


rson Davis. 


dom, designed it should be done—do they there | 


ong as parties have nationality—as long as it is | 


It is not differ- | 
| ences of opinion; it is geographical lines, rivers, 1 
and mountains which divide State from State, and || 


{Feb. 14, 


eS 
Senare, 


naan a, 


ef Madison and Jefferson. You must refer the 
in their turn to the principles in which Originated 
the revolution and separation of these then eq) 
nies from England. You must not stop there 
but go back sull further, to the bold SPirit Of the 
ancient barons of England. That spirit has cn 
down to us, and in that spirit has all the Ottion 
since been taken. We will not permit dean. 
sions. We will defend our rights; and if be 
necessary, we will claim from this Governmen: 
as the barons of England claimed from John the 
grant of another magna charta for our protection 
Sir, | can but consider itas a tribute of respect 
to the character for candor and sincerity which 
the South maiftains, that every movement Which 
occurs in the southern States is closely scryij. 
nized, and the assertion of a determination 9 
maintain their consiituuional rights is denounced as 
a movement of disunion; whilst violent denuncig. 
tions against the Upion are now made, and for 


|| years have been made, at the North by associa. 


tions, by presses and conventions, yet are allowed 
_to pass unnoticed as the idle wind—I suppose for 

the simple reason that nobody believed there was 
any danger in them. It is, then, I say, a tribyie 
paid to the sincerity of the South, that every 


|| movement of hers is watched with such jealousy; 
Are these no subjects of complaint for us? And | 

| do they furnish no cause for repentance to you? || 
|, Have we not a right to appeal to you as brethren | 


but what shall we think of the love for the Union 
of those in whom this brings no corresponding 
| change of conduct, who contunue the wanton ay. 
gravations which have produced and justify the 
action they deprecate? Is it well, is it wise, is it 
safe, to disregard these manifestations of public 
| displeasure, though it be the displeasure of a mi- 





them in their holy purpose of preserving the Con- | 


The presiding officer belongs to the po- | 
litical minority in the State ; the two parties in the | 


nority? Is it proper, or prudent, or respectful, 
when a representative, in accordance with the 
known will of his constituents, addresses you the 
language of solema warning, in conformity to his 
duty to the Constitution, the Union, and to his 
own conscience, that his course should be ar. 
| raigned as the declaration of ultra and dangerous 
| Opinions? If these warnings were received in the 
|| Spirit they are given, it would augur better for the 
| country. It would give hopes which are now de- 
 niéd us, if the press of the country, that great 





|| lever of public opinion, would enforce these warn- 


|| ings, and bear them to every cottage, instead of 
|| heaping abuse upon thosé whose ease would 
|| prompt them to silence—whose speech, therefore, 
|| 18 evidence of sincerity. Lightly and loosely 
] representatives of southern people have been de- 
H nounced as disumionists by that portion of the 
| northern press which most disturbs the harmony 
|| and endangers the perpetuity of the Union. Such, 
even, has been my own case, though the man does 


| not breathe at whose door the charge of disunion 


| might not as well be laid as at mine. The son of 


a revolutionary soldier, attachment to this Union 
| was among the first lessons of my childiood; 
bred to the service of my country from boyhood, 
to mature age l wore its uniform. Through the 
| brightest poruon of my life, | was accustomed to 
| see our flag, historic emblem of the Union, rise 
| with the rising and fall with the setting sun. | 
look upon it now with the affection of early love, 
and seek to maintain and preserve it by a strict ad- 
|| herence to the Constitution, from which it had its 
| birth, and by the nurture of which its stars have 
‘come so much to outnumber its original stripes. 
| Shall that flag, which has gathered fresh glory in 
| every war, and become more radiant still by the 
conquest of peace—shall that flag now be torn by 
domestic faction, and trodden in the dust by petty 
| sectional rivalry? Shall we of the South, who 
have shared equally with you all your toils, all 
your dangers, all your adversities, and who equal'y 
| rejoice m your prosperity, ard your fame—shell 
we be denied those benefits guarantied by ovr 
compact, or gathered as the common fruits of 8 
common country ? If so, self-respect requires that 
we should assert them; and,as best we may, 
maintain that which we could not surrender with 
out losing your respect as well as our own. 
if, on spirit of sectional aggrandizement, 
if gentlemen prefer, this love they bear the African 
race, Shall cause-the disunion of these States, the 
last chapter of our history will be a sad commet: 
tary upon the justice and the wisdom of our people: 
That this Union, with blessings to 1ts own 
citizens, and diffusive of hope to the rest of mal 
kind, should fail a victim to a selfish aggrandize 


ment, and a pseudo philanthropy, prompting 0» 
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President’s Message— Catifornia—Mr. Venable. 
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rortion of the Union to war upon the domestic | 
rents and peace of another, would be a deep re- || 
fection on the good sense and patriotism of our I} 
day and generation. But, sir, if this last chapter || 
in our history shall ever be written, the reflective | 
reader will ask, whence proceeded this hostility of || 
the North against the South? He will find it there || 
recorded that the South, in opposition to her own \ 
immediate interests, engaged with the North in 
the unequal struggle of the Revolution. He will 
gnd again that, when Northern seamen were im- | 
essed, their brethren of the South considered it |, 
cause for war, and entered warmly into the contest 1 
with the haughty Power then claiming to be mis- || 
wess of the seas. He will find that the South, || 
afar off, unseen and unheard, toiling in the pursuits || 
of agriculture, had filled the shipping, supplied the || 
staple for manufactures, which enriched the North. ] 
He will find thatshe was thé great consumer of | 
Northern fabrics—that she not only paid for these || 
their fair value in the markets of the world, but | 
that she also paid their increased value, derived || 
from the imposition of revenue duties. And if, | 
stil! further, he seeks for the cause of this hostility, | 
iat last is to be found in the fact that the South | 
held the African race in bondage, being the de- || 
scendants of those who were mainly purchased | 
from the people of the North. And this was the 
creat cause. For this the North claimed that the || 
South should be restricted from future growth— 1 
that around her should be drawn, as it were, a || 
sanitary cordon to prevent the extension of a moral | 
leprosy; and if for thatit shall be written the South || 
resisted, it would be but in keeping with every || 
nage she has added to the history of our country. | 
' |t depends on those in the majority to say || 
whether this last chapter in our history shall be | 
written or not. It depends on them now to de- | 
cide whether the strife between the different sec- || 
tions shall be arrested before it has become im- | 
possible, or whether it shall proceed to a final || 
catastrophe. 1, sir—and I only speak for myself | 
—am willing to meet any fair proposition—to set- | 
tle upon anything which promises security for the 
future; anything which assures me of permanent | 
peace, and | am willing to make whatever sacri- | 
fice | may properly be called on to render for that | 
purpose. Nor, sir, is it a light responsibility. If || 
| strictly measured my conduct by the late mes- || 
sage of the Governor, and the recent expressions | 
of opinion in my State, | should have no power | 
to accept any terms save the unqualified admission 
of the equal rights of the citizens of the South to 
go into any of the Territories of the United States 
with any and every species of property held among 
us. Lam willing, however, to take my share of 
the responsibility which the crisis of our country 
demands. I am willing to rely on the known love 
of the people I represent for the whole country, 
and the abiding respect which | know they enter- 
tain for the Union of these States. If, sir, I dis- || 
trusted their attachment to our Government, and | 
if | believed they had that restless spirit of dis- || 
union which has been ascribed to the South, I 
should know full well that I had no such founda- 
tion os this to rely upon—no such great reserve in 
the heart of the people to fall back upon in the 
hour of accountability. 
_ Mr. President, is there such incompatibility of | 
interest between the two sections of this country 
that they eannot profitably live together? Does 
the agriculture of the South injure the manufac- | 
lures of the North? On the other hand are they | 
not their life-blood ? And think you if one por- 
tion of the Union, however great it might be in 
commerce and manufactures, was separated from 
all the agricultural districts, that it would long 
maintain us supremacy? If any one so believes, 
ethim-turn to the written history of commercial 
Siates; Jet him look upon the mouldering palaces 
of Venice; Jet-him ask for the faded purple of 
Tyre, and visit the ruins of Carthage; there he 
will see written the fate of every country which || 
rests Its prosperity on commerce and manufactures 
alone. United we have grown to our present dig- 
nity and power—united we may go on toa destiny | 
which the human mind cannot measure. Seoara-_ 
‘ed, I feel that it requires no prophetic eye to see 
that the portion of the country which is now scat- 
ang the seeds of disunion to which I have re- 
na will be that which will suffer most. Grass 
grow on the pavements now worn by the con- 

















| Legislature of his country, marked as coming 
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stant tread of the human throng which waits on | 


commerce, and the shipping will abandon your | 
ports for those which now furnish the staples of | 
trade. And we who produce the great staple upon 

which your commerce and manufactures rests, we || 
will uce those staples still; shipping will fill || 
our harbors; and why may we not found the || 


Tyre of modern commerce within our own limits? ly 


hy may we not bring the manufacturers to the 


servant of both? 

But, sir, I have no disposition to follow this 
subject. I certainly can derive no pleasure from | 
the contemplation of anything which can impair | 
the prosperity of any portion of this Union; and 
I only refer to it that those who suppose we are 
tied by interest or fear, should look the question 
in the face, and understand that it is mainly a 
feeling of attachment to the Union which has | 
long bound, and now binds the South. But, Mr. 
President, | ask Senators to consider how long 
affection can be proof against such trial, and in- 
jury, and provocation as the South is continually 
receiving. 

The case in which this discrimination against 
the South is attempted, the ci:cumstances under 
which it was introduced render it especially offen- 
sive. It will not be difficult to imagine the feeling 
with which a southern soldier during the Mex can 
war received the announcement that the House of 
Representatives had passed that odious measure, 
the Wilmot proviso; and that he, although then 
= his life, abandoning all the comforts of 

ome, and sacrificing his interests, was, by the 





from a portion of the Union which was not eh- 
titled to the equal benefits of whatever might re- 
sult from the service to which he was contributing | 
whatever power he possessed. Nor will it be dif- || 
ficult to conceive, of the many sons of the South 
whose blood has stained those battle-fields, whose | 
ashes now mingle with Mexican earth, that some, 
when they last looked on the flag of their country, 
may have felt their dying moments embittered by 
the recollection that that flag cast not an equal 
shadow of protection over the land of their birth, | 
the graves of their parents, and the homes of their 
children so soon to be orphans. Sir, | ask north- | 
ern Senators to make the case their own—to carry 
to their own fireside the idea of such intrusion 
and offensive discrimination as is offered to us— 
realize these irritations, so galling to the humble, 
so intolerable to the haughty, and wake before it | 
is too late, from the dream that the South will 
tamely submit. Measure the consequénces to us 
of your assumption, and ask yourselves whether, 
as a free, honorable, and brave people, you would 
submit to it? 

It is essentially. the characteristic of the chival- | 


rous that they never speculate upon the fears»of '| 


any man, and. I trust that no such speculations 
will be made upon th@idea that may be entertained 
in any quarter that the South, from fear of -her | 
slaves, is necessarily opposed to a dissolution of 
this Union. She has no such fear; her slaves | 
would be to her now as they were in the revolu- | 
tion, an element of military strength. I trast that 
no speculations will be made upon either the con- 


| nia and New Mexico. 





not seek to transfer to other places, or other times, 
or other persons, that responsibility which de~ 
volves upon us; and | hope the earnestness which 


| the occasion justifies will not be mistaken for the 


ebulition of passion, nor the language of warning 
be construed ssa threat. We cannot, without the 
most humiliating confession of the supremacy of 
faction, evade our constitutional obligations, and 


|| our obligations under the treaty with Mexico, to 
side of agriculture, and commerce, too, the ready | 


organize governments in the territories of Calfor- 
] I trust that we will not 
seek to escape from the responsibility, and leave 
the country unprovided for, unless by an irregular 
admission of new States; that we will act upon 
the good example of Washington in the case of 
Tennessee, and of Jefferson in the case of Louis- 


|| jana; that we will not, if we abandon those high 


| standards, do more than come down to modern 


examples; that we will not go further than tq per- 
mit those who have the forms of government, 
under the Constitution, to assume sovereignty over 
territory of-the United States; that we may at 
least, [ say, assert the right to know who they are, 
how many they are—where they voted, how they 
voted—and whose certificate is presented to us of 


| the fact, before it is conceded to them to determine 


the fundamental law of the country, and to pre- 


| scribe the conditions on which other citizens of 


the United States may enter it. ‘To reach all this 
knowledge, we must go through the intermediate 
stage of territorial government. 

How will you determine what is the seal, and 
who are the officers of a community unknown as 
an organized body to the Congress of the United 
States? Can the right be admitted in that com- 
manity to usurp the sovereignty over territory 
which belongs to the States of the Union? All 
these questions must be answered, before | can 
consent to any such irregular proceeding as that 
which is now presented tn the case of California. 

Mr. President, thanking the Senate for the pa- 
tience they have shown towards me, | again ex- 
press the hope that thuse who have the power to 
settle this distracting question—those who have 
the ability to restore peace, concord, and Jasting 
harmony to the United States—will give us some 
substantial proposition, such as magnanimity can 
offer, and such as we can honorably aceept. 1, 
being one of the minority in the Senate ‘and the 
Union, have nothing to offer, except an assurance 
of coéperation in anything which my. principles 
will allow me to adopt, and which promises per- 
manent, substantial security. 
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SPEECH OF MR. A. W. VENABLE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
a February 19, 185), 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Resolution referring the Presi- 


dent’s Message to the appropriate Standing 
Committees. 


Mr. VENABLE said: 


Mr. Chairman: It is a matter of regret to me 


dition or the supposed weakness of the South. | that the rule, which necessity has compelled us to 


They will bring sad disappointments to those who | 
indulge them. Rely upon her devotion to the 


Union, rely upon the feeling of fraternity she in- | before us. 


adopt as to the time allotted to each speaker, will 
prevent me from the full discussion of the sul)ject 
1 shall, however, avail myself of the 


herited and has never failed to manifest; rely upon || privilege of publishing to the country those re- 


the nationality ard freedom from sedition which 
has in all ages characterized an agricultural people; 
give her justice, sheer justice, and the reliance will 


never fail you. 


marks, which I shall be prevented from deliver- 
| ing. . 

The. character of the discussion, and particu- 
| larly the proceedings of yesterday, have developed 


Then, Mr. Presidest, I ask that some substan- || many and important considerations, which cught 
tial proposition may be made by the majority in || to be fully impressed on the public mind. We 


regard to this question. 


the power to pass it to propose one. It is for 


lt is for those who have || hear gentlemen declaring, on the one hand, that 


| Measures in progress must produce disasirous con- 
| 


those who are threatening us with the loss of that || sequences, and making the strongest apreals for 


which we are entitled to enjoy, to state, if there 


| forbearance; whilst on the other, there 1s a cool 


be any compromise, what that compromise is. | annunciation that whatever may be the result, 
We are unable to pass any measure, if we pro- | these measures must be consummated. The issue 
pose it; therefore 1 have none to suggest. e |, must be made up, and at whatever cost, the 
are unable to bend you to any terins which we | strength of the Antagonistic parties must be tried, 


may offer; we are under the ban of your purpose; | 


| am satisfied that things are tending in this direc- 


therefore from you, if from anywhere, the propo- || ion, and that the most desirable event which con 


sition must come. 


and bear the responsibility as becomes us; that we | 


shall not seek to escape from it; that we shell | 


I trust that we shail meet it, || happen, is a final adjustment, one way er the 


Other, of the great issue which divides us. 
I like frankness and candor. | abhor conceal- 
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ment and indirection. 1 must, at least, respect the 
boldness of the open assailant of my rights, when || Let him blush when he speaks of the sins and 
compared with the covert intriguer, who smiles | crimes of any people on earth. Crime and sickly 
to conciliate that his unjust purpose may be moreef- | mental culture have kept pace in his section. 
fectually aecomplished. lt wasforthatreason that | No southern calendar of crime can afford such 
heard without excitement the declaration of thegen- || cases as the Salem murders of some years since, 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Root] on Friday last,that or the recent horrors of the Parkman assassin- 
Heaven had decreed the abolition of slavery, and | ation by a professor of the model University of 
warned gentlemen of the South lest they should | 
hurry the execution of that decree. Neither was | 
i astonished to hear the gentleman from Massa- || 
chusetts [Mr. Mann] announce that the institution | 
must fall. After taxing his rich imagination to || 
deecribe the horrors of the civil war which would | 
follow disunion—after piling up the agony, midst 
elouds and dust and smoke and darkness, with | 


rance with which the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Fire) designated a portion of the southern 
members as madmen, we are constrained to admit 
the force of the maxim quoted by himself, ‘‘ Whom 


points with clearness and frankness, and with 


pathies with all the horrors of civil and servile war, 


made upon the question of the exclusion of sla- 
and still going on to draw from the resources of a 


very from the Territories—an issue in which we 


sceves of blood and carnage—distressing our sym- boldness declared that no compromise could be 


i 


mind rich in such pictures, and prolific in such || Jom and shall at least have the satisfaction of | 
| 


visions, my friend fram Alabama [Mr. Bowpon} 
arrested his progress for a moment, by asking him 
whether he would consent to avoid all these tre- 
mendous consequences by assigning some portion 
of the public domain to southern slaveholders, that 
they might emigrate to it and enjoy their property: 
he promptly replied that no sueh concession could 
be made. To him the horrors of civil discord, the || 
ealumities of internecine war, the thrilling terrors 
of fraternal and deadiy conflict, were more desi- 
rable than the relaxation of a policy in which 
his heart and feelmgsare absorbed. It was some- 
what amusing, however, to see him descend | 
from his lofty soaring in those regions of ima- 
gination to warn us, as an inducement to sub- 
mission, of the practical evil in the way of 


understanding each other. On some future ocea- 

sion, when this question shall come up more prac- 
| tically in relation to California and New Mexico, 
| L intend to reply to his remarks. 

i turn, with gratification, to my friend and col- 
league, [Mr. Crineman,] who some time since 
addressed the committee in a manner which 
afforded me high pleasure. [| avail myself of this, 
| the first occasion, to congratulate the country 
| that the time has arrived when party ties yield to 
| the call of our country on a great occasion, and 

when the voice. of patriotism can be heard above 

the clamor excited by partisan zeal. I hail him 
|| as a bold and efficient champion of our rights, and 
| most gladly will | coéperate with him, or any 
| other man who will, with an honest purpose, take 
negro stealing to which we should be sub- || hold of this momentous question, to adjust it 
jected. The extended sea-coast, our bays and | properly and according to the guarantees of the 
rivers, and the succession of dark nights, were | Constitation. 

facilites with which he seemed familiar inthought; | This occasion, sir, is peculiarly suitable for the 
and he concluded, perhaps justly, that if the re- || consideration of the state in which the Union ac- 
straints of the Constitution were now some little || tually is. We are in Committee of the Whole 
obstruction to the indulgence of the kidnapping || on the state of the Union as disclosed by the 
propensity of the sons of the Pilgrims, that those | President’s message. In that communication he 
restrainsts being removed, our whole slave popula- || speaks strongly of his purpose, as well as his duty, 
tion would be abducted. That the gentleman has | to preserve the union of the States composing this 
no peculiar horror of that crime, was signally | Republic. He uses strong expressions when 
shown in his zeal in defending (for the mere love || speaking of its value—of the calamity which 
ef justice undoubtedly) those daring plunderers | would supervene upon its dissolution as the great- 
who robbed the people of this District, a short time || est which could befall us. 
since, of near a hundred slaves in a single night. || determimation to ‘*‘ stand by it, and maintain it in 
I can assure him that by far the greater part of || its integrity to the full extent of the obligations 
our danger from this species of daring crime will | imposed, and the power conferred by the Constu- 
be removed, by the fact that unless a market for | tution.’’ I suppose that the President apprehends 
the kidnapped negroes could be found we have no || some danger of this calamity, or else this deciara- 
fear that New England capital, or New England || tion is uncalled for, and believes that this intima- 
inbor, would be employed in that enterprise. I'he || tion of his purpose will in some measure tend to 
first impulses of fanatical or unprincipled feeling || avert it. If he intends to ewe those whose deeds of 
would abate before the want of pecuniary profit | wrong and aggression awaken a spirit of resistance, 
which the employment would yield: We are perhaps it was well-timed; but the language of 
willing to believe that the descendants of those | menace or rebuke seems to be in bad taste when 
who filled their purses by seizing the AYrican on | addressed to any portion ofhe representatives of 
his native shore and selling him into bondage, | the people. 1 presume that it is the purpose of 
might, too, for a consideration, be induced to open | every member here to stand by the Constitution 
a trade in the descendants of those whose fathers 
| 
| 
| 





which he has swern to support—that the obliga- 
their fathers made slaves; and | would readily be- 


tion of an oath is equally sacred to the members 
lieve that those whose moral sense is so paralyzed | of this House and the Chief Executive of this 
as to see no crime in negro stealing, might easily || Republic; and that all must long since have been 
be persuaded that there would be less objection to || convinced that the tie which binds us is purely a 
the business if it could be rendered profitable. | 


moral obligation—precluding the supposition that 
They have not forgotten the convenient morality || our existence as a Confederacy either originated in 
which— 


|| force or can be preserved by violence. ‘I'he States 

“Compounds for sing they are inelind to, || and. the people of the States must have sumk de- 
By damning those they Lave no mind to.”” || plorably from the position occupied originally by 

I can assure him that we have not forgotten the || them when they can be brought to tremble or to 
vast numbers of charming and interesting run- | yield to the power which they themselves created, 
away negroes at New Bedford, who, as his Senter | or to fear its exercise in controlling their action. 
colieague (Mr. Palfrey) remarked with manifest | To deliberate off all the circumstances which sur- 
exultation, had paid for themselves with their || round us, and to determine as tg the rights of those 
heeis. We are not insensible to the fraternal | whose interests are committed to our care, belong 
kindness with which those northern Anacharsis | to us; and whilst we shall ever listen respectfully 
Kiootz orators of the human-race regard us of to the messages of the Executive in reference to 
the South. Nothing can equal the indifference || those subjects on which we are to legislate, we 
with which we regard such predictions of d , | Should never forget our own high duties as the 
except our detestation of the means emplo to || representatives of the people, or hesitate to dis- 
bring on the trouble, and our abhorrence of the || charge them irrespective of the opinions or con- 
mock sanctity of those who would be the agents || clusions of other departments of the Government. 
in the work. Sir, there is no more striking evi- | | It is proper, from the tone of the messsge, that 
dence of the senility, the decay of a people, | weassume that the Union is in danger; although 
than the reign of cant. No people have ever” | there is in that document, a remarkable obscurity 
recovered from its effects, and never can. Noth- || as to the causes of that danger, or the means of 
ing but cant could have suggested the atrocities | averting it. It is owr duty to make faithful inqui- 


with which the gentleman’s speech abounded. | 


New England. If we add to this the cool assu- 


the gods intend to destroy they first make mad.’ | 
| The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Root] stated his | 


He assures us of his | 
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fy concerning this matter—to ascertain whe), 
| thig evil is really to be apprehended; and if ma. 
|aced by so great a calamity, to point oy; - 
individuals and the measures which are actiye ,. 
producing it. It is time for statesmen to cease . 
_ speak in mysterious terms, or to bandy epithets 0 
applicable to classes ‘or individuals. It is wo.” 
than useless to abandon argument, and iuteeeas 
denunciation; to speak of ulira men, either Nox, 
or South, as the cause of that agitation whieh 
now pervades the Republic. Our history for jh. 
last twenty years instructs us—passing events com. 
pel us to feel that a disturbing cause has 
marred the harmony and destroyed the tranquil 
of the great people represented in this Hall, Ww. 
| cannot avoid the conviction, that unless that dis. 
| turbing cause is removed, it is impossible for th. 
Government to extend its existence, without such 
| internal convulsion$ as must sever the tie which 
| unites the States of this confederacy. It 1s worse 
_ than folly even to think of force as an element jy 
| any policy designed to perpetuate the Union. |, 
is madness to rely on any other than a sense o/ 
| equal justice, as the foandation of that confidence 
| upon which that Union is founded, and which 
i supplies its vitality. We must approach this 
|} subject with candor. We must, if we hope to ar. 
rive at any safe conclusion, be willing to investi. 
|, gate faithfully, and decide impartially, on all com- 
| plaints which come before as. Nothing but a 
conviction that full justice has- been done, can re- 
_ concile the parties who have submitted their rights 
' to our decision. 
|| With a hope that this confidence is not alto- 
| gether overthrown, and that justice may yet be 
| done, | submit some considerations to the Com- 
| mittee on the state of this Union—considerations 
|| drawn as well from our past history as from events 
| now in progress—to examine into the causes of 
| agitation and dissatisfaction, and show who are 
|| the agitators and disturbers—to expose the real 
| danger to the Union, and show who are the dis- 
|| unionists—to strip history of fiction, and_pass- 
| ing events of all false coloring, and to hold up 
| before the American people the danger and the 
| remedy. 
\| akiogtie I must remark, that much of the 
_ evil which besets us is referable to mere party or- 
| ganization; although I am admonished that its aid 
has been invoked to avert coming troubles. We 
have been often reminded by the press of the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the integrity of the two 
| great national parties, particularly the Democratic, 
as a panacea for the disease which preys upon the 
heart of this Republic Like the inebriate, who 
follows the blind impulse of his appetite, and re- 
sorts to the bottle as a remedy for his disease, or 
the confirmed opium-eater, who finds the narcotic 
necessary to allay the nervous turmoil which his 
vicious habit has produced—it is an appeal to an 
exciting cause to counteract its effects; to 8 
blind impulse, or an unprincipled intrigue, to lead 
to the discovery of truth and the remedy for in- 
justice. By party influence wrongs often go un- 
ressed, and truth is long perverted and dis- 
; armed, It is a fearful thing when that power 
becomes so concentrated as to control the intel- 
lects of the masses and place their resistless in- 
fluence in the hands of weak or unscrupulous 
men. The disturbing energy is felt long after the 
causes have ceased to be active. The oceal, 
roused by the tempest, heaves with destructive 
fury after the winds have subsided. The hea 
ens are calm, but the waves still rise mountalt 
high, and did not memory fix the cause, phil: 
losophy would be at a to determine 1 
The ship which outrides the storm, because the 
very winds which lashed the ocean into fury, en 
abled the mariner to trim his vessel and keep be 
fore it, has been wrecked in the succeeding calm 
by the ground-swell, for there was no breeze 
waft it ee shore. The calamities 
and the overthrow of governments are unskill{ully 
to those causes which at first — ao 
proximate and operative. They are themselv 
the result of previous Srliendeile which, either 
from a want of skill or honesty in the Adminis 
tration, have become a of the system and pro 
duce its destruction, It is a great mistake thet 
the ruin of a people, or the overthrow of a go" 
ernment, is the mere result of action in legisiauve 
halls, or a victory on pe battle-field. 
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nwise and unjust legislation are the effects, and 
aa cause. jple must be hopelessly ig- 
norant who will fail to correct the first, or deplo- 
rably depraved who would tolerate the last. It is 
the last act of oppression which produces revolu- 
tion—the insufferable pressure of distress which 
arrays men in rebellion. But the sanguinary con- 
gict which closes the existence of a government, 
has been caused by aggressions and injuries accu- 
mulating and exasperating, until the existing state 
of things is as full of actual evil as any which 
even the battle-field can bring. Nothing bat great 
evils ever break up governments; for nothing 13 80 
much desired by the masses as tranquillity and re- 
se. Ambitious rulers, or the hope of plunder, || 
may make external wars; but domestic disorgan- 
ization is produced only by a deep sense of injus- 
tice—a feeling which causes incurable alienation 
between the government and the people. Thus 
in every government where the people constitute || 
an important element in the administration, op- 
pression must have become terrific before revolu- 
tion has been adopted as a remedy. The fierce 
and successful uprising of the people against the 
First Charles and the Second James were but 
manifestations of a deep discontent arising from 
long mal-administration. No one would respect 
the sagacity of the statesman who should charge 
the revolution under Cromwell to the ultraism of 
those who resisted the collection of ship-money, 
or the enormities of the Star Chamber. We could 
find no person at this day who would denounce as 
disorganizers those who drove off James, snatched 
the ermine from Jeffries, and hailed the Prince of 
Orange as a deliverer, No statesman, no discreet 
reader of history, can refer these events to imme- | 
diate acts of oppression. Patience was exhausted 
by a long-continued course of injustice; hope of 








redress was extinguished, and the principle of 
resistance called into high activity, which had | 
before that time been manifested only by remon- 
strance and complaint. 

Sir, the principte of loyalty to the government 
has a powerful sway over the human heart. It is 
a most important element in patriotism itself, and, 
like filial affection, ean be destroyed by none but 
mighty causes, This is true, whether it -be a 
government created by the people, like our own— 
whose majesty is seen and felt in the laws by 
which they choose to bind themselves—or whether 
it be a government of any other kind. Patriot- 
ism—a higher principle than the love of a mere 
locality—draws the affections of the heart to that 
source of power which dispenses peace, justice, 
security and repose; and those affections can never 
be diverted from that direction except by gross 
and outrageous wrong, insufferable and degrading || 
injury. It becomes us to inquire why this dis- 
turbing anxiety ‘among ourselves? hat has 
clouded our horizon ? hat has transformed this 
hall, once the scene of calm deliberation, into the 
theatre of fierce: debate? ‘What disturbing ele- 
ment is that which mingles itself in every act of 
this House, marring its harmony and destroying 
its dignity? Why has the anomaly of our disor- 
ganization at the present session of Congress ex- 
cited the apprehension of a large portion of our 
countrymen, and, 1 had almost said, the disgust 
of all? Why the intense interest in the election 
of an officer of this House, whose station derives 
most of its consequence from the petty emolu- 
ments which pertain to it? Surely no event of 
recent occurrence is the cause. Nothing which 
has sprang up suddenly in our midst could have 
produced such results. ‘The prophet’s gourd 
‘prang up ina night, but it perished as soon; but 
these scenes of exasperation and strife follow each 
other in quick succession, each more abiding in 
ts effects and more menacing in its character. 

', it is a melancholy truth that there is a deep 
tnd fixed alienation among the people of this Re- 
public, which has at last been marked by a 
graphical line. A feeling of settled hostility Sean 
exist; and he is reckless of the influence of facts 
who does not perceive it. 

a gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Scnenck] some 
“ys since declared, that when it became the 
‘ettled poliey of the people of this Republic that 
oo from the slaveholding States would vote 
one in the non-slaveholding States, and vice 
waa this Union was dissolved. That event 
ould not dissolve the Union. No, sir, the effi- 


er 





ecient cause would have long preceded it. Such | my remarks, 


hostile feeling would be the consequence of policy | 
long anterior; and that gentleman, should he live || 
to see such a result, might perhaps find in his own | 
votes on the Wilmot proviso, and kindred meas- | 
ures, at least one of the principal elements in this | 
deplorable state of things. \| 

am aware, sir, that it belongs to the policy of | 
those who pursue a system of wrong and oppres- ] 
sion to divert attention from themselves, and fix | 
the blame of disturbance and disorder upon the | 
wronged and oppressed. An old device, but one | 
that has lost no charms in the eyes of the unscru- | 
pulous. Itis still dangerous in perverting or in 
concealing the truth. ‘To rebuke and restrain the 


| complaints of those who are aggrieved, is, with | 
| great complacency, denominated conservatism, | 


whilst their murmurs and remonstrances are de- | 
nounced as ultraism and impracticability. The | 
oppressed are clamorous, and attract observa- 
tion; they are plundered, and they remonsirate; | 
they are unjustly used, and they complain. ‘lhe 
complacent wrong-doer calls himself a conservative, 
because he has no cause to be dissatisfied with the | 
amount of his plander, and deprecates a change of 
things, which would decrease his gains. Wrapped 
in the mantle of his own good feelings, he wonders 
why any of his fellow-citizens should complain | 
of rights curtailed, when, by that operation, his 
own are so much increased. We know that power 
ean purchase parasites and demagogues; that the | 
masses who receive the plunder are easily per- | 
suaded that complaints are mere clamor, and all | 
show of resistance a wicked disregard of the obli- | 
gations of society. Some twenty years since 
we passed through the first act in this drama of 
plunder; but the deed wasdisguised. A protective 
tariff, by legislation, transferred, on a magnificent 
scale, the money of the agriculturalists to the eof- | 
fers of the manufacturers, and the expenditure of | 
much the larger portion of the revenue at the North 
created a constant balance of “trade in their favor 
against the South, thus curtailing our profits and 
reventing the growth of our commercial cities. 
hemmeont resistance compelled a relaxation; but | 
rapacity knows no pause, and in our days we wit- | 
ness the open purpose of plundering the whole do- | 
main for partial distribution. ‘To do this, the in- | 
stitution of domedtic slavery must be assailed and | 
weakened, and all the exasperating appliances | 
which have been adopted to consummate it are | 
essed with unrelenting tenacity. 
With these facts to guide we can be at no loss | 
to answer the inquiry, What are the causes of | 
agitation and discontent? We find the firstin the | 
laws enacted by the non-slaveholding States, pre- 
venting and discouraging the recapture of fugitives, |, 
laws expressly against the letter and the spirit of |, 
the Constitution. The attempt to emancipate 
slaves in this District, the forts, arsenals, and | 
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I shall abstain from any declaration 
unaccompanied with proof. | mean to be respectful, 
and if compelled to speak strongly, I undertake to 
speak no more strongly than well-ascertained facts 
demand. I answer the qyestion, who are the agi- 
tators? by averring that the advocates of those of- 
fensive measures are alone to be blamed for the 
disturbance of our repose, the destruction of our 
tranquillity. 

The committee is indébted to the honoreble 
member from Indiana (Mr. Frren] for an enter- 


| tainment with which he favored them in the re- 
| marks submitted on yesterday. 
| claimer of any pretension to the character of a 


He made a dis- 


constitutional lawyer, which he might have spared 
himself; for, before the conclusion of his remarks, 
| presume that no member of the committee would 
have harbored such a suspicion. But there was 
one character in the farce for which he exhibited 
most striking qualifications, and for which his 
former pursuits had eminently fited him. | very 


_ much question whether there has ever been a more 


happy personification of the mock-doctor than the 
honorable member has given us on that occasion. 
He lectured upon monomania with the wnetion of 
one deeply experienced in its symptoms, and left 
none in doubt of his experimental knowledge of 
the malady. With a wit which was chiefly derived 
from the stores of memory. and historical allusions 
founded on authority which justly entitled them to 
the character of fancy sketches, he lectured southy- 
ern gentlemen for their impudence, and with the 
ex cathedra manner of one who has been in the 


| habit of teaching with authority, recommended re- 


straints upon the personal liberty of some of us 
lest our freaks of insanity should be mischievous. 

With the deep acumen of one well informed in 
the history of the country, he advised us of the 
fact that the ordinance of 1787 was a precedent to 
7 legislation on the subject of slavery in the 

erritories by Congress. Doubtless, posterity 
will acknowledge the obligation for this discovery. 
We had always supposed that it was prior to the 
existence of Congress or the Constitution, an ord- 
inance or treaty made by the old thirteen before 
the adoption of the Conautution, which on ite face, 
purports to be junior to the ordinance. But this 


| 18 the age of light, progress, and discovery. His 


quotation from the Scottish bard would have been 
peculiarly appropriate to himself, if he had re- 
membered a most remarkabie piece of history in 


|| his own State, of recent occurrence. Perhaps 't has 


occurred too lately to be remembered. On the 
12th of January, 1850, the Legisiature of lodiana 
passed an act directing the Governor to procure a 
suitable block of marble from a quarry in that 
State, to be placed in the Washington Vonument, 
whieh is now building in this city. Upon it, by 
his direction, the following inscription ts placed : 
* Indiana knows no North—no South—nothing 


dock-yards belonging to the United States by ces- ! but the Union.”? On the 19th of the same month 
sion from the States,in which they are located. | the sam@Legislature passed resolutions instructing 


The purpose by the proviso to exciude slave- 


their Senators, and requesting her Representatives 


holders from all the territories of the United States; || to vote for the Wilmot proviso as a part of any 


or by amore compendious measure, the forcible | 


bills which may be presented to Congresa estal- 


manufacture by Executive interference of States | lishing governments in the territory recently ac- 


out of territorial domain with this exclusion in the 
constitution, and their unceremonious introduc- 


indicate an undisguised purpose for the total eman- 
cipation of slaves throughout the United States as 
well as the territories. A purpose which, so far 


|| quired from: Mexico. Now, sir, who but one 


tion into this Confederacy. All these measures } 


deeply affected with monomania could look upon 
these two incidents, so completely cotemporane- 
ous, without being struck with their absurd in- 


| consistency? The inscription, to keep pace with 


the resolutions, should have read—‘‘Indiana knows 


from being concealed, was boldly announced in || the North, bat knows no South, and nothing of 
the Senate during the last Congress by the late | the Union founded on the Constitution.’’ Alas !— 


Senator from New York, [Mr. Dix.} He said 
that the policy and the design of those who op- 
posed the extension of slavery by the proviso was 
to ‘surround the slave States with a cordon.of 
free Statesand starve slavery out.”” The meaning 
of which ominous warning can only be this: to 
compress the white and black race within such a 


| 


No rim can hold licentious wickedness, 
When down the tide he bolds his fierce career: 
We may as well send precepts to Leviathan 
To come ashore. 
I shall speak of the proviso policy as unchanged; 
for although its aspect does present some varia- 
tions, yet the purpose is the same. The recent 


narrow compass that the white race mustabandon | vote, laying the regplutions of the gentleman frora 


their country to blacks, or come under their polit- 
ical control by the mere force of numbers. de- 
gradation aggravated by the most refined cruelty, 





a policy to overwheim and ruin the South, which | 
| 


has no lel in its enormity but the ccol malig- | 
- with which it is announced. 





Ohio [Mr. Root] on the table, indicates no de- 
termination to abandon the proviso. The change 
was tco sudden to be sincere, or it grew out of 
the fact, that the resolution was enlarged so as to 
include California. The ree>lutions presented by 


|| that gentlemen a few days before, to instruct the 


hese are the cauzes of agitation. These causes || Committee on Territories to report bills for the 


| 


exist and are continually increasing in aggravation. 
Let us now ire who are the agitators and dis- 
turbers? And bere, sir, as in the whole course of 





ernment of the territory east of the Sierre 
iitaday excluding slavery therefrom, was sub- 
jected at once toa motion to lay them on the tabie. 
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The House refused to do so by a majority about 
as large as that which laid them on the table after 
their amendment so as to include California. Cali- 
fornia was knocking at the door with a constitution 
excluding slavery; .and, the instructions asked for 
would give up that advantage. It would be most 
easy to explain that vote to the satisfaction of the 
most determined proviso Free Soil constituency. 
It was a vote to give proviso territorial govern- 
meuts to the territory“east of the Sierre Nevoda, 
and held on to the chances of the admission of 
California. When California was included, to lay 
on ibe table left the chances the same for the ter- 
ritorial bilis, (for, however reported, the proviso 
could be attached,) and the advantage of position 
which the restrictive constitution of California has, 
gitli retained. 

lf we ever were atany loss upon that subject, our 


doubis are removed by the announcement of the | 


gentieman from Ilinow [Mr. Bager) that it was a 
great mistake thatthe proviso was abundoned. He 
said that when it was presented to the House as a 
apecific proposition this would be manifest. 
there was no purpose to give up the proviso, and a 
fixed determination to hold on to any advantages 
arising from the position of California. 
would be unskillful tactitions indeed who would 


fail to secure such advantages by parliamentary | 


adroitness. If California is admitted under the 
constitution on our table, the most effectual pro- 
viso is enacted. If territorial governments are 
given to the country east of the Sierra Nevada, the 
proviso will be attached to the bilis; if withheld, 
the masterly inactivity in appearance, but Execu- 
tive interference in fact, which is the policy of the 
President, will speedily settle all this question 
against the South, | saw through the whole mat- 
ter when the vote was given. 
to smile at the mistake, that intimidation had any- 


thing to do with the apparent change of vote; it | 


was dexterity, it was skillful management, to make 
great progress towards the consummation of the 
finvery restriction, without exciting apprehension 
~ to give the South the appearance of victory, in 
order that this concession might ensure ultimate 
and overwhelming defeat. The excited South 
must be amused, must be diverted, and this cheap 
device, costing nothing and worth nothing to us, is 
resorted to fur that purpose. [It would be amusing, 
if it were not so insulung to our understandings, to 
examine the various expedients which have been 


resorted to to make southern men submissive to | 


the polhcy which must end in their rain. And 


which ought never to be overlooked. 


Territory without a consideration, and the Mis- 
sourt compromise, The first was a treaty made 
before the Constitution, and the last, though un- 
constitutional and oppressive to the South, has 
been so lung acquiesced in as to be tolerated on 
that account, At least no southern statesman is 


now disposed to disturb it. [come to more recent | 


evenia us affecting the state of the U nidh, and giv- 
ing color and character to the transactions in which 
we find ourselves the actors. L[ refer to flagrant 
and open vielations of the Constitution which are 
jusofed and mainwined by parties to the contract, 
as weil as those concerning the consututionality of 
which a doubt has been raised only to jusuty.a 
tyrannical majority in inflicting wrong. Can any 
provision of the Canstituuon plainer than that 
which requires the surrender of fugiuves from la- 
ber, or, in plain language, runaway slaves? The 
courts have so decided, and the common sense of 
mankind recognizes the simple provision in ail its 
force and effect? The Constitution requires each 
member of State Legislawres and all the offi- 
cers of State to take a solemn onth to maintain its 
provisions, With this oath upon their consciences 
they have enacted laws violating this provision, 
and given protection to the 
owner their State courts, forb 
in the recovery, yea, making such aid a highly 
penal offence, This disregard of the sanction of 
an oath in the passage of the law is consumma- 
ted in its execution, and popular opinion sustains 
the outrage. Cana more conclusive evidence be 


given of total demoralization in communities? Can | 
more overwhelming proof be adduced of a disre- | 


gard of the Constitution, the bend of union. Yes, 
there is yet a stronger—a more humiliating proof. 


They | 


was constrained | 


It is found in this, that the authors of these un- 
| righteous laws, so far from rebuke, meet with ap- 
| plause; instead of censure, secure political eleva- 
| ion as a reward for their moral dereliction. The 
| Senate of the United States have now at least two 
| members recently elected to that body from two of 
| the largest States in the Confederacy, who are dis- 
tinguished for their bold and unscrupulous opin- 
| ions upon this subject. The one from New York 
favored the country with his views in a speech at 
| Cleveland, Ohio, in which he derided and scoffed 
| at the constitutional rights of the slaveholder, and 
he immediately thereafter was rewarded with his 
| seat in the Senate. He is a leader of the New 
York Whigs. The other, from Ohio, whose letter, 
| with which we are ail familiar, and his open coop- 
|| eration with abolition conventions for years past, 
i] have given him deservedly the position of a leader 
| of that party, rejoices in his position as one of the 
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| Free Democracy. He, too, has received his reward, | 


| and oceupies a seat in the Senate. This, sir, is 
| are made in the face of a most perilous excitement 
|| of the public mind at the South, and as if in scorn 
| and contempt to our remonstrances and complaints, 
|| [doubt not but many members of this House 
| from those States would gladly have prevented 
the enactinent of those laws, and the pursuit of a 
|| policy which must end in hostility and exaspera- 
|| tion. But the current is too strong; those who.in 
| former times, even in the weaker state of abolition 
| feeling, have stood by the Constituuon, have been 
|| struck down for their integrity, or gone over to the 
|} enemy. To the few that now remain, 1 attach a 
|| value like that given for the last volume of the 
|| Sybil’s books. May they be in like manner ap- 
| preciated at home, and win the henorable distinc- 
| #.6n to which they are entitled by their merit and 
_amtegrity. 1 hope this, atleast. But, sir, we have 
| very little reason for the hope that this pressure 
| from without will cease, or be mitigated. An hon- 
| orable member from Connecticut, [Mr. Creve- 
|| LAND,] now before me, was compelled, in order to 
| secure his election, to accept the nomination of 
|| the Free Soil Abolition Convention, the ultra 


} 





| by his Whig competitor. 
|| the two kinds of Democracy, oDtained his seat. I 
|| have his leer before me to their Convention, in 
|| which he fully accepts the terms, and by which he 
secured their votes. 


|| the letter. 
here i would refer to some incidents in our history | 


Sir, we are compelled to hear ourselves and our 


|| institutions denounced—the northern press teems 
1 pass by the surrender of the Northwestern || 


with assaults upon the whole South; and when 
| exhausted patience causes us to speak as becomes 
| men, we are denounced, and the act of the wrong- 
| doer palliated. ‘I‘heir executive messages, their 


|| legislative resolutions, urge on the aggressive ad- 


| vance of the Free Soil and Abolition party. The 

The tables of both Houseg are loaded with such 

manifestos. ‘Those of the Legisiawre of Vermont, 
| in advance of all heretofore passed, actually claim 
| the right to abolish slavery in the States admit- 
| ted since the adoption of the Constitution; and yet 
thé popular current sets stronger, and presses with 
| amighuer force. Nothing stays its progress—no 





fugitive—denying the || 
Fe 


road to honor so sure as to float on its waves—no 
| policy so certain of securing popular favour, as an 
utter disregard of the rights of equals in this union 
of Siates. When rulers, from ignorance, corrup- 
uuon, or any other cause, have failed to fulfill the 
high trust reposed in them by the people who 
| elected them, there is a remedy in the hands of 
| that people, which may restore confidence and 
| punish unfaithfulness. But woe to that country 
where public senument is corrupted at its, source; 
| where wicked and fanatical men have so de- 
| bauched the public conscience as to jusufy moral 
| obliquity. 

i. as an insult to our understandings to say that 











ing citizeus to aid | a few individuals whose reason has yielded to mo- 


| numania, or a handful of hypocrites who profess 
| motives which have no place in their hearts, are 
the sole agitators in the non-slaveholding States. 
We are told, | know, that southern statesmen, 
southern hotspurs and agitators, arc the irritating 
sauses of this vreatexcitement. Why, then, does 
it control the votes of northern gentlemen here? 
Why do they vote for the proviso, and all its kin- 
dred measures, directed at the institutions of the 
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South? With a few exceptions on this side who 
in this House vote against any of the abolit 
movements here, when presented in a Practiod 
shape? Refer to the vote of last session on the 
resolutions of the man from New York 
Mr. Gorr,] the bill of the member from (jj, 
Mr. Gappines,) and the question is answered 
once. The organization of parties, as Whig an 
Democratic, is sternly maintained for pur. 
poses, (I may not say what,) but within that or. 
ganization there is yet another—a league to wa 
against the institutions and the rights of the Sout). 
and northern Whigs and northern Democrats vie 
with each other in manifesting their zeal in th; 
crusade, I was the other day much interested ts 
observe the composing effect produced by this 
/common purpose. After a fierce debate whish 
took place between three gentlemen on this floor 
one from Ohio (Mr. Gropings] assailed the formes 
Speaker (Mr. Wintnrop] for the organization of 


| Une committees in the last Congress. Hig co). 
| the worst sign of the times. These movements | 
So || 


league (Mr. Scnencx) defended the late Speaker 
| who endorsed his defence. Upon the issue as to 
_ the amount of conservatism and freesoilism, ani 
| the extent to which the late Speaker adopted free. 
_ soil opinions, the debate became animated, and the 
| parties grew warm. But the excitement was soog 
_ extinguished; an occasion of sympathy soon pre. 





| sented: itself; a place where their feelings could 


_ mingle like the waters of the sweet vale of Avoca, 
| renowned insong. Another gentleman from Ohio 


|| [Mr. Roo] introduced a resolution to inathue, 


i 


|| 


| the Committee on Territories to report bills for 
| the government of our domain east of the Sierra 
| Nevada, including New Mexico, and excludi 
slavery therein. As a test vote, some gentleman 
moved to lay that resolution on the table. This 
| was to those chafed combatants that refreshing 


| valley; they all then voted against laying the reso- 


|| lution on the table, and their hearts, like those po- 


| elic waters, were mingled in peace. 
Sir, free-soilism and its consequences consti- 


| tute the true basis of a great party organization in 


Liberty men of his district, a nomination rejected || 
He adopted, at their | 
| instance, the Buffalo platform, and by the union of | 


If he desires it, 1 will read || 





it 


| domestic 


j 
The two sections of the northern Democratic party 


| this House, and I may add, in the country. None 
can suppose that we who look upon such scenes 
as that just described are so unsophisticated as not 
to understand it. There are some in both houses 
of Congress, and doubuess many of their constit- 
-uents, who duly appreciate our constitutional 
rights, and do their utmost to secure them. To 
such | now distinctly declare | have no reference 
| in my remarks. I admire and honor them the 
_ more for the firmness and candor with which they 
| act in the face of a misguided, a perverted publi 
opinion. I mean no disrespect to any. For | 
| prasaeee that no gentleman can be offended when 
_I fairly state his political creed. 1 mean nothing 
offensive when I denominate all Wilmot proviso 
men, or those who advocate its kindred measures, 
Free Soilers. Mr. Webster claims for the northem 
| Whig party the honor of being the true Free Soil 
party. He congratulates them that the Buffalo 
platform, though having some rotten planks, (free 
wade and suiiasennal suppose,) gives him and 
them asecure place to stand upon in the great 
crusade for ** free soil, free labor and free people.” - 


seem to have amalgated almost entirely upon the 
free soil question, so far as the proviso is conceri 
ed, and here in this House present a front more 
nearly united than any party or any other issue. 

L know that there are very many Free Soilers 
who disavow with propriety the name of abolition- 
ists. They are content with preventing the ex 
tension of the institution of slavery into new ler 
ritories, whilst the abolitionists purpose to destroy 
it where itexists. The friends of the proviso policy 

| would besiege the South with their hosts, & 
eae them within their forwess, The abolitionists 
lead on the assault upon the fortress itself, to carry 
| _ by storm. aha they fail in the alten ns 
ve a refuge in the impregnable position 0 ¢ 
who alihengh disclaiming to be their allies @ 
name, are their allieg in fact. It is time that 
fact was fully understood. There is a Northern 
Whig, and there is also a Northern Democratic 
ty. This organization relates to th 

ut there is a Free Soil party, absorbing every 

shade of opinion which opposes the institution of 
very, including by far the greater po™ 
tion of both these ies. This last organt 
zation relates to the South, to us of the South and 
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our interests. Nor can it be otherwise. In the 
ponslaveholding States there are three orders of 
those, who, whilst they include a vaswnumerical 
majority, all the phases of opinion upon | that Congress has power over, and ought to inter- |) 
the slavery question. First, those who consider | fere with, slavery in those States which have been | 
slavery a mortal sin against the Divine law—pot- | admitted since the adoption of the Constitution; 
juting and corrapting to the whole people in any thus exposing all the southwest to this desolating 

: 

} 

| 

: 

| 

: 











affording protection to kidnappers and a bounty i 
to thieves. Is the South aggressive in this? The } 








way connected therewith, and, as if under the power. Ia the South aggressive in this? And, as 
command of heaven, they stand pledged for its || if this were not sufficient cause of exasperation, 
extermination. They admit the power of no hu- || the superadded usurpation of the Executive in the 
man laws, the obligations of no constitutional pro- || case of California—a State called into existence by 
vision, as any restraint upon their efforts to abolish || Executive pewer, excluding the South by a con- 
it, A second class declare it to be a great and a || stitutional provision, under a government which, 
heinous crime against the natural rights of man— || to say the least of it, was revolutiorfry ard in 
acrime, however, countenanced by the laws and || defiance of authority. Grasping at one effort, the | 
allowed by the Constitation. Against the contina- || whole Pacific coast, and appropriating its advanta- 
ance of this criminal license they stand pledged to || ges to all but those whose swords aided in winning || 
employ all their powers and unite all their strength; the possession, or whose blood stained its soil. | 
to repeal the laws which allow its perpetuation, || ask, is the South aggressive here? No, sir; the 
ani to aker the Constitution which gives it pro- || South has never been aggressive on the North. I 
tection. | challenge the records of history or the memory of 
There is a third and as yet more numerous class || man for the instance. That history, in its instruct- 
who consider slavery a great political evil, which || ive annals, will perpetuate the evidence of for- 
ought not to be extended, but ought to be cur- || bearance unequalled—loyalty to the Union un- 
tailed. Now we know that argument is wasted || paralleled, and devotion to the Constitution which 
and time mis-spent in addressing the understand- || knows no equal. This patience, this loyal senti- | 
ings of the two classes first named. Nothing is || ment, this enduring attachment to the Union, under 
more unavailing than a legal argument or a de- || such provoking injuries, has produced the convic- 
monstration in political economy when opposed b tion on the minds of those who wrong us, that we 
a moral feeling in those to whom it is addressed. || are not in earnest in our warnings—not determined 
If the feeling sincere, conscience resists effec- || in our purposes of resistance. Perhaps we in 
tually the force of demonstration; if insincere, the || some measure deserve this manifestation of con- 
task is yet more hopeless, because truth can have || temptuous incredulity. Those who have offered 
no legitimate influence. These parties must in- || insult with impunity, may sometimes safely calcu- 
crease, becaus: religious fanaticism and excited || late on the pusillanimity of those who hay been 
sympathies for wrongs, either real or supposed, || insulted. It may, however, be true, that our pa- 
move with resistless power upon the human heart. || triotic attachment to the Constitution, the only 
You may address reasons to the third class, and || bond of union, cannot be appreciated by those, 
they may be convinced so far at least as to leave || whose frequent violations of its requisitions have 
us to our own evil of slavery, but they cannot con- || rendered them insensible to its obligations. 
sent to its extension; a conclusion in which they Unscrupelous men are apt to forget that there is | 
all concur. From this third class, who, to say || any such restraint as principle, any such monitor | 
the most for them, are not the most active in op- || in the human bosom as conscience. Sir, it is | 
position to southern interests, all the recruits to 





. . . : | 
because we believe that disunion is better than || 


the first named must come. And they have gone || emancipation, that any result is preferable to the 
over to them with fearful rapidity. In vain does || attempt to give equality to the two races by legisla- | 
the still small voice of reason utter its concha- || tion—a belief openly expressed and found fixed in || 
sions; the storm of passion, the raging of phren- || every southern mind—which has induced those 
sied excitement overwhelm its whispers—and all || who pursue a policy directed to the production of | 
are drawn by the same impulse to the same po- || those results, to call us disynionists. The army of || 

sition. | Wilmot-proviso free soiiers have surrounded us 
These, sir, are the causes of agitation and dis- || with a numerical majority. They hold their po- |) 
turbance,—deeply seated in the nature of things, || sition and send on bands of armed abolitionists as | 
and belonging to thegease. Lagain isk, who are | skirmishers to bring on thebattle. If successful, || 
the agitators >—who disturbers? it is mani- || they will claim the honor of negro emancipation. | 
fest that southern statesmen and southern States || Whilst the struggle lasts, they reproach the com- |, 
have not been aggressive. The Missouri compro- || batants as the causes of disorder. And if their } 
mise gave away slave territory without coasidera- || allies are discomfited they will have to bear the || 
tion, A settlement of the question, as it was |! blame of the assault. Weare told that ultra || 
hoped, unjust to the South, but acquiesced in as || southern statesmen and northern abolitionists i 
the price of peace. The history of the pastand || agree in desiring disunion. Avnd this taunting re- | 
present events expose the delusion. Was the || mark is rung through all the changes in order to | 
South aggressive here? Has the South violated || discredit all southern men who speak of resist- | 
this compromise, or made an attempt to do so? || ance. It is true that the open abolitionists, both 
Under cover of the right of petition, the question || here and among their constituency in the non- 
of the abolition of slavery in this District and else- || slaveholding States, do advocate disunion, as a || 
where, was agitated in Congress. The right of || duty which they owe to God and man, because of |, 
petition, secured in the Constitution, was for the {| certain conscientious convictions as regards the {| 
redress of grievances, not for inflicting wrongs—to || sin of slavery. No concession short of universal | 
obtain the rights of the petitioners wnjustly withheld, || emancipation will satisfy them, both in States and | 
not for the destruction gf the property of others, || Territories. They deny the obligations of the 
property guarantied by the Constitution. Was || Constitution and the Union which it creates, and | 
the South ive here? The appropriation of || inculcate its abrogation, enjoin disobedience to its || 
; 








the entire public domain to the citizens of the non- authority, because it tolerates slavery and recog- | 
slaveholding States, an inflexible adherence of a 
numerical majority to the Wilmot-proviso policy, 
although the whole South most solemnly declares 
that the act will assuredly produce a separation 
from the Confederacy. is the South aggressive 
here? The assertion of not only the right, but 
the duty of Congress to abolish slavery in this 
District, the forts, arsenals, and dock-yards, within 
the southern and slaveholding States, where prop- 
erty has been ceded to the Federal Government for 
Purposes of defence, although the South has with 
Lt wl pansion tea solemnly that dis- 


Union must be Is the South ag- 

gressive here? "Phe deliberate nullification fn 

folemn provision of the Constitution, not only by 

declining legislation, but by positive enactment of 

State laws, which prevent the execution of the 

Provision relating fugitive slaves, thus, in fact, 
New Serres—No. 11. 


nizes the relation arising therefrom. They de- | 
elare that no faith should be kept with slave- || 
holders, and that the Union and the Constitution 
defiles them with deadly sin. They turn their || 
backs upon the Union as an evil per se, and | 








by its guarantees. l} 

Southern men agree with them that the Consti-_ 
tution does ize and protect domestic slavery; | 
that the institution was a most important element | 
in its formation, and that all of those guarantees | 


holders. They demand the rvation of their 
rights under the Constitution, and no further than 
they are there, declared. They charge that resis- 
tance on their , is no violation of the Consti- 
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rights under both. An assertion which may 
: ; amount to violence, because, by the laws of nature 
recent assertion by the Legislature of Vermont || as well as of every social compact, it is a duty to 


repel the aggressions of government, by a resis- 


tance sufficient to overcome the force of the usur- 


pation. Less than this, would be unsuccessful, 


and make the usurpation more intolerable, because 


unsuccessful resistance necessarily inereasea the 
ower that it was intended to restrain. The Abo- 
itionist pursues disunion as an end to be desired; 


| the southern slaveholder looks to it as the conse- 
| quence of accumulated wrongs. The Abolitionist 
| is a mere fanatic; pursues it to gratify his consei- 
}entious scruples about other men’s sins; if a 


hypocite, as a means of obtaining power. The 


|} Southern men avoid it, until wrongs growing out 


of the connection become less tolerable than dis- 


j} union. The Abolitionists disavow the moral ob- 


ligations growing outof the Constitution; south- 
ern men stand upon the Constitution and ask no 
higher boon than it secures, 

The Abolitionists set fire to the dwelling in 
which we have a common residence, and the 
southern man is called an incendiary because he 
will not continue to inhabit the burning house and 
perish in the flames. And yet southern men are 


| Insolently taunted with affiliation with those who 


do wrong for the sake of wrong, and assail the 


| Constitution and the Union, in obedience to the 
| avowed maxims of their political creed. In ove 


thing, however, the Abolitionist has boasted, and 


| with some show of propriety. His assaults are 


open, his purposes acknowledged. Whether sin- 
cere or not, he is undisguised. That which waa 
a feeble faction, has become a controlling power; 
and there are more than one member of both 


| Houses of this Congress who owe their seats here 
| to their votes. We know their purpose, and in 


their conventions we see their numbers; and we 


|| feel their power. We feel it, because the whole 


strength of ‘the Wilmot proviso party forme their 
vanguard, and act with them. (They waite in 
seizing the public domain for the tmheritance of 
non-slaveholders. They stand by them in every 
assault upon domestic slavery, whenever it is 
sretended that Congress has a right to interfere. 

he Abolitionists, content to dissolve the Union, 


|| disavow the obligations of the Constitution, and 


take what they have in possession and set up for 
themselves. In doing this, he is willing to leave 
the South to the slaves and their sins to make 
the best of it; whilst they thank God that they are 
not a3 these publicans. They are at least willing 
to depart without plundering—to leave us without 
further degradation than that which they suppose 
attaches to our institutions. But the party 
advocating the proviso and equivalent measures, 
whether Whig or Democratic, claim to hold us io 
a bond (the foree of which they do not feel on them- 
selves) to bind us as the Druid bound his vieum, 
and see us expire by the slow process of legisia- 
tive torments. The Union is the ligatvre by 
which we are to be held in position to be first 
plundered and then degraded, and rendered insenai~ 


| ble to both by the repetition of injury; if resistance 


be thought of, to be gravely cautioned as to the 
consequences of treason. The Pacha of Egypt 
sent down thousands to exeavate the great canal, 
who perished in making that monument of his 
power. He claimed the right because his armies 


| enforced his commands. That command was as 


just, and his right to enforce obedience as ample, 
as is the power of a numerical majority to enforce 
the proviso and its kindred measures. It is trne 
his government was despotic, and acknowledged 
no limitation of restraint but his will. The prin- 
ciple which secured obedience was fear. The 
proviso and anti-slavery party urge upon the 
South loyalty to the Union as an incentive to sub- 


trample on the Constitution as acknowledging the || mission, and the Constitution intended to secure 
obligation in this Government to protect slavery | equal justice, tranquillity and repose as the justi- 


fication of their aggressions. The Abolitionista 


|| are open, the proviso party insidious and more 


dangerous foes. The South, with one voice, de- 
clares it and its kindred measures growing ovt of 
intervention on the subject of slavery by Congress 


were adopted with reference to the righis of slave- |, as consummating the full measure of wrong, and 


deciare resistance to be duty. 1 cannot, I will not, 

lower the standard which they have made. 
Having then, sir, as | think, disclosed the causes 

of agitation and discontent, and who are the agitr- 


tution or the Union; bat a mere assertion of their || tors and disturbers, | proceed to give my views a3 
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to the real danger to the Union ' 
disanionists, and the only hope of averting the 
calamity which is foreshadowed by coming events, 
| have before adverted to the great truth that the 


overthrow of governments is not wisely referred || 


tc those causes which seem most immediately 


operative in the last act of the drama. ‘Those || 
causes are themselves but the effects of prior and | 


powerfal principles of disorganization, long in 
operation, producing organic and incurable eyil. 


; 


} 
} 
} 
' 
' 


This is trae, most painfully true, in relation to the | 


danger which now threatens the Union of this 
Confederacy. The bond of union is the Consti- 
tution. The objects-of that Union are most fully 


expressed in the preamble to the Constitution. || 


** We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 


‘| became necéssary. 


President's Message : California—Mr. 


» point out the real | power, to seek for success in the election. f 
n the will of majorities, |) 
onstitution to secure the | 


give up that restraint u 
wisely provided by the 
attainment of numerical majorities amongst the 


in the Government—feels oppressively this power 
| ative principle in the bond of union. 
tom discloses organic disease in the system, and 
one which advances with fearful rapidity. Asa 
consequence of this doctrine, a new nomenclature 
New words were introduced; 


| and names are often the gravest indications of the 


| decline of liberty. Our Federal Government has 
| become a national Government, a term repudiated 
| by the framers of the Constitution. We speak of 
| national parties, national objects, as applicable to 


| our institutions. The French Republic was called 


defenee, promote the general welfare, and secure | 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- | 
terity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 


the United States of America.” 
that Constitution is the evidence of that Union. 
The preservation of it guarantees the preservation 
of that Union. dt was adopted to limit the power 
of numerical majorities, it was designed as the 
protection for the safety of minorities. 
the reatraints have not been sufficient, and to the 
overwhelming influence of merely numerical ma- 
jorities, much of the evil which we dread must be 
in candor referred. For years the inconvenience 
was not severely felt. 
fought for personal liberty, and the rights of pro- 
perty, homogeneous in its nature and common to 
every State in the republic. 
things the irstincts of self-preservation draw men 
together. The same objects of pursuit and deliv- 


erance from a common evil restrain any mis- | 
chievous tendencies in the power of a majority. 


It is after liberty is secured and revenue is raised 
by taxation—when the people become divided into 
those who receive the patronage of government 
and the emoluments of office, and those who pay 
the taxes, that the lust of power invokes the aid 


ity. 
bounty have not become more powerful than the 


contributors by taxation, that the full weight of | 


this evil has not been felt. Every pensioner on the 
Treasury, every newly-created office, all projects 
for large expenditure of public money on national 
objects, add to the number and increase their 
power. 
acquire a complete ascendancy, the oppression of 
the tax payers will become terrific. This state of 
things is rapidly approaching. The Presidential 
election is scarcely any thing but a struggle for 
the spoils of victory, with either party, and the 
time ie near at hand when a President.in power 


ma 
ak by the force of patronage make good his po- 
sition. In the necessity of the case, (for it isa 


part of this system,) it has become a_ political || 
maxim that the majority must and have ea right to || 
Resistance is vain, for the majority is || 


omnipotent—a fatal mistake lying at the founda- || 


govern, 


tion of things, subversive of all that is valuable, 
and disavowed by the Constitution. _ No tyrant is 
so inexorable as a numerical majority; none more 
oppressive and inconsiderate, from whose domin- 
ion despotism is an escape to be coveted anid de- 
sired. As a deliverance from this thraldom, con- 
stitutions are adopted. ‘To mitigate the horrors 
of such a state, majorities in original conventions 
have imposed restraints upon themselves by adopt- 
ing constitutions for the protection of minorities. 
We have seen that so far as the South is concerned 
that protection is lost, and the reply to a demand 
for justice is the policy and power of the majority. 
lt is cleimed that they have a right to give an au- 
thoritative construction to the Constitution; and that 
this is @ gross usurpation, is seen in the dexterity 
with which each successful instance is urged as a 
precedent io justify each succeeding encroachment 
of that power. The Constitution itself, the pro- 
tection of the minority, is, by the majority, per- 
verted into an engine of oppression. 

This force of numerical majorities has come 
back with powerful impulse upon the Govern- 
ment here. In seeking the elevation to the Presi- 
dency, it has become a part of the tactics of some 
aspirants to the exercise of 


of ee to sustain those who are in author- | 
t is only because the receivers of the public | 


The adoption of | 


But, sir, | 


Our Revolutionary fathers | 


people. The South, now the weaker—the minority | 
| But, sir, repeated injuries have d 
—sees here the prostration of the great conserv- || 
This symp- || 


an empire before Napoleon ceased to be first con- | 


sul. Hedemonstrated the propriety of the name by || 
|| 


assuming the tie and authority of emperor. This 


impulse of a majority has truly perverted our | 


Federal into a National Government. ‘This great 


central power overshadows the States, exercising | 


a control far exceeding, in force and energy, the 
| conception of its authors. 


croachments of the States. They supposed that 
they had created a trustee with communicated 
powers. So thought the delegates to the conven- 
tion who adopted the Federal Constitution in Vir- 
ginia. 


|| powers to the Federal Government, and ‘* which 


In such a state of | 


W hen they shall either by fraud or force || 





could.be resumed by the States when used to their 
injury.’’ A Government reflecting the power of 
the States has been perverted into a means of pros- 
trating State sovereignty. ‘The creature aspires to 
control the creator. Those who have administered 
| the Government, have inverted the order of things. 
| The machinery has been employed for purposes for 

which it was not designed, and power, which was 

intended to be salutary, has become mischievous. 
| We have, by a fearful progress, departed from the 

simple ends for which the Union was formed, and 

the great distraction which now exisis is the ne- 
| cessary consequence. Year afier year has the 

Congress of the United States assumed new and 

extended jurisdiction, unt the trustee has become 
| the cestuy que trust, the agent the principal; and 
all that was secured by the Constitution to the 
| States, is in process of absorption by the Govern- 
ment here. And this is called the Union. Held 
up as a subject of veneration so sacred, that the 
| deepest denunciations are hurled at those who 
presume to inquire into the abuses practised under 
its name. When a wanton majority here rush 
ever the barriers of the Constitution, and assail 


| our property, and endanger our safety, and bring 
hold over after the expiration of his ferm, || 


the white man in the South to the level with the 
_ pegro, to our remonstrances for existing wrongs, 
| our warnings concerning those on future, are an- 

awered with—Save the Union! When insult is 
added to injury, to every declaration that the Con- 
stitution has been violated, and the compact which 
unites us is broken, the reply is—Be patient—save the 
glorious Union! When a galling sense of injustice 
from some new outrage excites southern repre- 
sentatives to strong expressions of indignation, 
they are denounced as disunionists. The atone- 
ment is a pron to the Union, or a quotation from 
Washington’s Farewell Address. Sir, it is. time 
that this insidious game was ended, and that those 
who perpetrate it, whether holding high siations, 
or occupying those less elevated, should be rebuked 
by the stern and solemn voice of truth. It is time 
that justice should be heard above this idle clamor. 
The bidders at the auction of popularity should 





| no longer be rewarded for cant, slang, and treach- 
ery. Southern constituencies ought to know the 
| settled purpose, that under this great name—the 
| Union—they are to be degraded by anthority, 
plundered by statute, and disfranchised by aet of 
ress. It is by this abuse of the bond of 
union, that it is really endangered; this prostitu- 
tion of its influence, that it will forfeit respect. | 
Deeply, sir, ought we deplore the policy whieh 
uces a spirit of distrust, and weakens the re- 
gards between the citizens of our country on sec- 
tional grounds. The attachment to the Constitu- 
tion as a bend of union with us was once a 
and pervading. Noone permitted himself to cal- 
+ 


They trembled, lest it | 
should be found too weak to withstand the en- | 


They reported to their Legislature that | 
|.they had raufied a Constitution, which committed 





as well as a principle of veneration for our » 


its, destruetio, 
Although long convinced that it was of noo. 


mercial yglue to the South, still, for other amen 


Ons, 
Neg. 
controlling, 


2 A one much 
change this state of thi That attachmen: . 


the Union is now but little more than a sentimen; 


tors, the feeling was ardent, deep, 


| —cherished still, it is true, but rapidly yielding to 
| another sentiment, equally congenial to a southern 
| heart. I refer to a determination to redress oy; 


| 


| lition missionaries, incendiary 
_ kidnappers, and all the appliances which cq, 


| the South. 





| olized, our safet 
jects of fanatical and political experiments. Nor 


wrongs, whatever may be the consequences. Abo. 
mph lets, northern 


either annoy our peace or endanger our Property 
have alienated much of the regard once felt for oy, 
fellow-citizens of the non-slaveholding States, W, 
are rapidly approaching the conviction, that jp 
feeling and in interest we are not one people. 
Here, sir, is extreme danger to the Union. The 
South has not spared the revenue of the Goverp. 
ment for the benefit of the North. From Lake 


, Superior to Lake Champlain; from the Canada 


frontier to the mouth of the Delaware, }js\,. 


| houses innumerable shine in the darkness, like 


stars on the bosom of the wave. There are more 
of those beacons—and with no greater necessity for 


‘| them—in the State of Maine, or either of the 


maritime New England or Middle States, on either 
of the lower border lakes, than from the entrance 


| of the Chesapeake to the mouth of the Rio 


Grande. Your ports are protected with fortifica- 
tions; your harbors improved at great expense— 
rivers opened, roads constructed, lands given for 
the purposes of internal improvements and educa- 
cation—all by the acquiescence and approbation of 

Vee fishermen receive bounties and 
drawbacks from the public purses; and all that 
liberality can conceive, has been cheerfully ac. 


| corded. Of this we have not yet complained. | 


would not have mentioned these facts, but to place 
in bold relief the contrast of the southern and 
northern policy—the just liberality of the South, 
and the wanton, reckless injustice of the North. 
Not content with all these advantages, our insti- 
tutions are assailed and the public domain monop- 
and our property made the sub- 


is it deemed proper that we should be informed to 
what extent this spirit is operative, or who are the 
persons .who make these assaults. If disorganiz- 
ing and offensive resolutions are introduced here, 
thrown as a firebrand into this House, we are 
required to pass them by ag the peril of being held 
up to the country as distum@ers of the peace. Sir, 
when such incipient steps to our ruin are made in 
this House, | am resolved to spare no effort w 
show the people who are the friends of such meas- 
ures. A direct vote shall be taken as long as we 
can find those Who will aid in the work. [nsin- 
cerity shall not find a dodging place, but the South 
shall know who are these conservative friends of 
whom we hear so much. Their names shal! gow 
posterity upon the record.. They shall stand up 
like open foes, not waylay the path with the assas- 
sin’s stiletto. Are gentlemen desirous to avoid the 
infamy of the vote on the one hand, and yet more 
afraid not to vote lest their constituents should be 
incensed against them. Sir, if such be the siate 
of public opinion among their constituents, great, 
very great, is the danger to the Union. , 

he South has lost confidence in the justice of 
many of the non-slaveholding States as members 
of this Confederacy. The loss of property in fusi- 
tive slaves is enormous, the boldness of northern. 
kidnappers has increased beyond measure: the 
whole-Atlantic coast is € to northern ship- 

ing, and even now the citizens of a portion 

North Carolina are holding conventions called 
together to arrest this evil. A recent abduction of 
slaves by a Boston ship is the exciting cause. 
Experience has taught us that the attempt to re 
elaim is ew abortive, always hazardous, 
sometimes People, laws, and courts are 
=e gainst them, and the power of the mo? 
in advance of all mae mannan. og 
outrageous di } bond of union, 
alienated our feelings, a ranean our coni- 
dence. We may have fewer pleas osien, 
tious churches—make fewer prayers in public, e 
less flourish about benevolence: 
we have no code of ethics which makes either 
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those commodities, or all of them together a set-off | imminent danger of disunion; nor can gentlemen 


for the recognition of crime as an accomplishment, 
or the protection of felons a duty. 


gir, the South has kept faith with the North in || the 
all things in which the covenant bound them. || The South has an interest in the Constitution and 
would gladly see a return on the part of |; the Union. 
their fellow-citizens of that region toa sense of || for that interest which is denominated 


They 


obligation growing out of the constitution, but 
they are well nigh hopeless, and for this reason | 
repeat, great is the danger to the Union, ° 
yet another ingredient in the cup of bitterness 
prepared for us, and which by high authority we 
are required to take without murmur. | allude to 
the policy of this Administration in reference to 
the California and New Mexico Territories. I do 
not now prepose to do-more than makea reference 
to this subject. Atanother time, when the Execn- 
tive communication shall have been printed, and 
the whole matter placed before’us, I shall express 
my views in relation thereto. I fully concur in 


the conclusions of my able and distinguished | 


friend from Virginia, [Mr. Seppon}) and take this 
occasion to express my obligation to him for the 
strong and eloquent developement of the subject 
in his address to the House. But fdo deptore 
this whole transaction by the distinguished indi- 
vidual who oceupies the Executive mansion. I 
speak of his connection with this measure with 
regret-—not with bitterness. | perceived months 
azo that measures were in progress to exclude the 
avainst him, in the first exclamation of grief and 
citizens of the slaveholding States from this terri- 
wry. The King of Israel, when Absalom rose up 
agitation,exclaimed: ** Surely the hand of Joab is 
in this matter.”’ Sir, I felt from the first that we 
had nothing to hope from a Prime Minister—a 
Secretary of State—who had voted in the Senate 
for the incorporation of the Wilmot previso into 
the Mexican treaty. He had voted to bind our 
Government by treaty stipulations with Mexico, 
to exclude the South from this domain acquired 
by conquest and by purchase. Before the rains 
and the dews had washed the blood-drops of the 
fallen soldiers from the rocks and the sands to 
exclude his family from a legacy purchased with 
his life; to involve our country in an agreement 
with Mexico that the territories conquered and 
paid for should be reserved to destroy the iuflu- 
ence,to break down the power of the southern 
States. The attemptto pass the Wilmot proviso 
isan act of open, stand-and-deliver robbery. The 
Wilmot proviso is a bold cruiser, with a flag which 
denotes the true character of the ship. The Cali- 
fornia measure and the policy in relation to New 
Mexico and Deseret, is a piratical craft with de- 
ceptive colors—both, however, destined to the 
same port, both plundering the South. This, with 
great dexterity, inflicts a deeper, because a reme- 
diless injury. The proviso, applied to those terri- 
tories, would be a death-blow to southern hopes, 
an extinction of southern influence. This arrange- 
ment is severing limb by I'mb from the living 
trunk; protracting suffering aggravated by a sense 
of uneasy imbevility. Pilgrims, strangers, so- 
Journers, and foreigners from every clime, having 
falsely assumed to be a people, have seized upon 
the public domain, appropriated all they desired, 
if not by the advice, by the connivance of the 
Government here. I say falsely assumed to be a 
people, the term presupposes the existence of so- 
cial organization. A people inhabiting and resi- 
ding in a territory whose right to form a govern- 
ment has been recognised by those possessing the 
sovereignty—and who consent to withdraw their 
‘overeignty in order to the formation of a State 
constitution without any other condition than that 
t should be republican in its provisions, Nota 
fortuitous, accidental accumulation of persons, 
without fixed domicil or interest in the soi!—tran- 
story and unsettled. Here, sir, is danger to the 
Union. In e usurpation, every violation of 
the Constitution, there is danger—such @ policy 
persevered in must destroy it. 

I think | have shown the d to the Union, 
and whenee it proceeds. It is seen and felt, for 
the whole South is now moving to a convention of 
slaveholding States, to be held at Nashville in June 
next, to consider how to save the Union, but atall 
events to save ourselves, A sense of i. justice has 
‘mitten the heart of the whole people, and the bit- 
‘er waters of strife are about to be substituted for 
refreshing streams of patriotic affection. There is 
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| standing these impediments, and made rapid ad- 


‘property. All valuable alterations such as do not | 































r a | erful in its influence on society, because nothing is 
avoid the evidence of that fact by referring to our || so universally present in all its relations: The 
prosperity asa people, and the great interest which || rights of persons and of property are subjected to 
uth has in the preservation of the Union. || the unintermitted action of its authority, ond it 
colors and controls all the currents of social feel- 
ing. It is a power to restrain vice and punish 
crime, or to foster corruption and discountenance 
virtue; a refreshing fountain to enliven and parity 
| all the channels of human intercourse, or a pol- 
luting stream sending forth bitter waters to poison 
and to destroy. Patriotism, with all its elevated 
| purposes, sustains and defends a good Government, 
whilst rapacity and corruption are brought into 
requisition to give energy and effect to a bad one. 
Hence the high duty to maintain a Constitution, 
which, having the principles of justice for its found- 
ation, gives security, tranquillity, and repose; all 
good men desire it, and none but wicked men per- 
vert its powers to evil ends. He is a patriotic 
statesman who adheres to the Constitution and its 
benevolent purposes, whilst he is guilty of scarcely 
less than treachery, who defeats those designs. The 
best government, igoorantly or corruptly adminis- 
tered, becomes the worst: good citizens reward 
the fundamental laws with veneration, whilst those 
who administer them make their loyalty to that 
law the instrument of oppression. It is for this 
reason, sir, that party organization exeris such 
influence, and is so often invoked to quiec the de- 
| stractions of public feeling. Claiming to control 
the minds as well as the actions of men, and settle 
authoritatively the opinions of {he masses, we are 
| not surprised that we are admonished of the high 
necessity of preserving the organization of national 
parties,—of adhering to that organization as a 
means of preserving the Union. Sir, in order to 
the formation of any party upon an honest basis, 
the members of that party must have many opin- 
ions in common, and direct their action by those 
Opinions. Any other state of things precludes the 
| idea of an honest organization, and fixes the fact 
that its only object is the division of the spoils after 
aparty victory. Such party obligations may exist 
with reference to this objeety and at the same time 
another common purpose and sympathy mey 
unitea large portion of each party in effecting most 
important results. 

There are such things as open questions, inde- 
pendent of old party issues. This is true at the 
present moment. A large majority—nearly all of 
both Whigs and Democrats in the non-slavehold- 
ing States in this House and elsewhere—concur in 
| the policy of restricting the institution of slavery 
to its present territorial limits, and whenever the 
Wilmot proviso, or an equivalent measure, or 
even an abolition movement is made, are found 
voting for such a line of policy. This openjques- 
tion amongst them closes the door against the 
South, and our party divisions but increase our 
perity as a people affords no ground to calculate || inability to defend ourselves against a majority 
on the protracted continuance of the Government. | here. {t increases their power and reduces ours. 
The tree clothed with verdue and flourishing with | There are gentlemen on this floor claiming to be 
apparent vigor, falls before a blast which seemed | thorough and excellent Democrats, who adopt the 
not to have power to overthrow it. Buta heart- |, proviso as to the Territories, admit the power of 
decay unsuspected by a casual observer is revealed || Congress over slavery in this Districtand wherever 
by its prostration. Organic disease both in men || it has exclusive legislation, and vote for the exercise 
and Governments does often exist without indica- || of that pqwer when occasion requires, who have 
tions of the fatal termination which must and will || made no effort to reform State legislation on the 
come. In our Government, sir, I fear the disease | subject of fugitive slaves, who a in the consti- 
isorganic.. This age of progress seems to be little || tutionality of internal improvements by the Fed- 
else than progress in evil, so far as the cause of eral Government, advocate specific duties, in a 
human rights is concerned. The great error of || tariff with the avowed purpose of protection, and 
the day, one most serious in its consequences is || yet say not 4 are goud and true Democrats. 
assuming that it is the office of Government to || Now the Democratic party, where | have known 
change social relations. Nothing is more mis- | itsereed, repudiate these doctrines; and I find myself 
chievously false. ‘Ihe only legitimate end of po- |, here agreeing with the gentlemen referred to only 
litical organization is to preserve not to change.or |) on the Sub-treasury, and a suitable disregard for 
create those relations—to preserve not to create | the ashes and memory of a defunct United States 
Bank. With such elements as these to constitute 
a party, we are gravely told that such an organtza- 


It is the continual claim which is made 
itation by | 
those who withhold justice from us. edo not | 
desire to calculate in figures the value of the bond, 
we only ask for its conditions, and then, in weal 
or woe, prosperous or unfortunate, clothed with 
honors or sank into poverty, covered with glory 
or trampled in the dust by the heel of conquering 
foes, we stand by you and with you; 
‘Por our fathers were like brothers, 
In the brave days of oid.”’ : 
But it is no reply to our just complaints to say 
that we have become a prosperous and a great | 
people under the Union. [tis true our Constitu- | 
tion would make any people great if its principles 
are regarded in the administration of the Govern- 
ment. Imperfectly as its guarantees have been 
preserved, the elements of greatness in climate, 
in soil, and natural advantages, with the energy 
and enterprise of the pedple, have produced re- 
sults which have no parallel in history. This is 
true; but it is also true that our progress has been 
greatly impeded, and the ends for which the Con- 
stitution was adopted have been mach obstruct d 
by a disregard of the wholesome restraints which 
it imposes. We have been prosperous notwith- 


vances in spite of thesé drawbacks. It is not, 
however, an evidence of prolonged existepce. in 
prospect, that external indications of prospérity 
are exhibited by a people. The very means em- 
ployed to acquire wealth and power, often contain 
the elements of destruction. The policy which 
accumulates the one and concentrates the other, 
may be fatal to the continuance of the system. 
This is strikingly true in reference to our Confed- 
eracy. Weare compelled to own the agency of 
our State sovereignties in holding together and 
sustaining our institutions. Their salutary check 
has given all the stability which belongs to our 
Government, and has delayed the disruption which 
unconstitutional legislation must finally produce. 
The concurrent majorities of two Houses, repre- 
senting different constituencies, have in some meas- 
ure restrained the desolating impulse of mere na- |; 
merical majorities upon the machinery of our 
Federal Government. Circumstances already re- | 
ferred to, have however arisen, which have im- 

paired the force of this restraint, and we look with 

apprehension to the future. All tends to the vor- | 
tex of merely numerical majorities. Other causes 
aré-also active to produce simular results, and in 
proportion as they are efficient, the stability of our | 
institutions is endangered. Our apparent pros- 





disturb the harmony of society, are the result of | 
time operating on relations already existing; sug-| tion ought to be preserved as one of the most ap- 
gested by necessity and adopted gradually. Sir, | proved methods of saving the Union. This epen 
whilst there is nothing that we should value more || question concerning slavery unites Northern W hige 
than a good government, there is nothing which | and Democrats against the South, and uces 
deserves a lower estimate than a bad one. And || the very measures which the whole South, by 
the best form of government may be made the | governors, conventions, and latures, declare 
worst by abusing its powers and perverting its ob- | must cause a dissolution of the te which binds the 
jects. good government properly administered ! States together; and yet fealty to party authority 
will transform the most unpromtsing materials into demands our allegiance to consummate degradation 
a virtuous community, whilst one that is corrupt and enforce submission, To advise such a con- 
and vicious will debauch public sentiment and | centration of party power must, if from Northern 
bring ruin on its institutions. Nothing is sopow- | sources, be arrogance of eupposed conquest over us 
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—if 
means nothing less than submission to dishonora- 
ble inequality, and the Unibn it preserves owes its 
existence to the calmness of despair. To inculcate 
reverence for such an Union, to make pledges to 
advocate “it under all circumstances, regarding 
its disediution as the greatest of all possible evils 


———— 


APPENDIX 
. President's Message : California—Mr 


that can befall the country,”’ if coming from those | 


who make it the instrument of our oppression, is 
insolence; if from a Sowthern man or a Southern 
press, is treason to their section,—dark, deadly 
treason. 

Sir, | own no party affiliations with those who 
vote for a policy which is forever to fix upon me 
and mine a condition of political inequality. 1 
recognize no party ties nniting me to those whose 
system of aggression has for tts result the equali- 


gation of the black and white races—which looks || 


even remotely to the possession of civil or social | 


equality of those races at the South at least 


|| unionists, for you 


from Southern men, or a Southern press, it | owutonists, for you are continually ool 


to. destroy the value of property, to secure whic 
| was the chief object of the Constitution and the 
| Union. I say to the Free Soilers of every shade of 
| opinion and of every political party, you are dis- 
unionists, for you assert a claim to the whole 
| public domain for yourselves, irrespective of the 
rights of a large portion of your follow-citizens, 
equally entitled to its occupation under the Consti- 
tution. I say to all who either here or elsewhere 
| approve of, or encourage legislative or other action 
to prevent the recapture of fugitive siaves—or who 
here deny the legislation necessary to make that 
| article in the Constitution which requires their de- 
| livery operative and efficient. You—you are dis- 
ull out the corner-stone of the 
your judges most truly and 
solemnly declared—it is the assailant and not the 
man who resists assault who breaks the peace. It 


| Union, as one o 





(amonget themselves it may be a matter of tuste | 


with which it does not become us to interfere.) 


Neither will 1 acknowledge party allegiance to || 


|| is the wrong-doer, and not he who only contends 


lawfully for his rights, that is responsible for the 


|| violence of the struggle. 


those who vote for or approve the Wilmot proviso, | 


or any equivalent measure, the abolition of slavery || 


in this District or elsewhere by Congress, or the | 
obstruction of the recapture of fugitive slaves by | 


State authority. My constituents have declared || 


disanion preferable to any of these results, and so 
instructed me ut the polls. 


It was the issue upon || 


which I was elected; and I frankly asked all who | 
had net made up their minds to approve of that | 


conclusion not to vote for me. I cannot, then, by 
the recognition of any party arrangement, give 


strength to such as pursue those objects with un- | 


remitting zeal, 


I claim no party affiliation with | 


the advocates of those measures, however strongly | 


party lines may be drawn. 


To do so-is to betray | 
my trust, to dishonor my constituents, to acknowl- | 


edge the plunder and monopoly of our territory | 


ust distribution, kidnapping and the abduction 


of 


|| which under any form of Federal legislation or 
our slaves a virtue, and perjury against the || 


Constitution in protecting runaway slaves by | 


statute, an accompliabment to be admired. 
an insult to ask a southern man to own party ob- 
ligations which promote the ruin of the South. I 
hail every man, whether Whig or Democrat, from 
the North or from the South, who, standing by 
the guarantees of the Constitution, preserves the 
rights of the South on this absorbing ques- 
tion as belonging to the party organization to 
which I acknowledge fealty and allegiance. 
pledge myself to coéperate with such, and such 
alone, as thus resolve. Neither will I be diverted 
from my purpose by questions raised concerning 
the spoils of victory or the emoluments of office, 


It is | 
|, donmentofthe name whilst the reality of the wrong 


|| proviso was not passed in name but forever fixed 


the exercise of power either in appointments or | 
removals, sympathy with foreign and suffering pat- | 


riots and reprobation of foreign despotism, or any 
minor questions which do and have divided states- 
men in their opinions. 
when the envenomed serpent in his coil is about to 
strike a fatal blow, to kiil the insect which could 
only rob me of a drop of blood. No, sir, [stand by 
those of all parties who stand by the Constitution. 
I recognise no political association with those who 
violate and pervert it. We will know po political 


friends but those who abide by its’ provisions, and | 
litical enemies who deny us its pro- | 


regard all as 
tection. I caihot recognize a political association 
with those whose policy is directed to the destruc- 
tion of eighteen hundred millions of dollars’ worth 
of property—the value of our southern slaves. 
Ours by the Constitution, ours by rights, ours ina 

at measure by purchase from those who now 
threaten to destroy it, Whatever may be the con- 
sequence of resistance, it is a st le for our pro- 


perty, our homes, our firesides, and our posterity, \ 


a position as men, our equality in this re- 
public. ; 

In showing, sir, the danger to the Union, 1 
think I have designated the disunionists. Not 
arooern ee are cameras save their 
homes and their property, a eir superiority to 
a free race, to demand and to have his chartered 
rights, but the invader of his rights, the destroyer 
of his repose. Doubtless the emperors of Russia 
and of Austria do thus excuse all cruelties by 
denouncing the patriotism of the Hungarians treas- 
on, and the demand of their rights the ion 
of hot-headed ulira-politicians, I say in all candor 
and with all courtesy to the Abolitionists, you are 


W hat then, sir, must be the end of this state of 
things? What can save the country from discord 
and the Federal Government from overthrow? 
W hat, in the language of politicians, will satisfy the 
South? The time was, sir, when all that was | 
demanded was forbearance on the part of the non- 
| slaveholdirg States as our equals in the Confeder- 
acy. We simply asked, let us and our institutions 
alone. But that time has past. Mississippi has 
cast her banner to the breeze, and all the southern 
States will wheel into line with this gallant young 
| sovereignty. In convention they will speak one 
voice, but in tones which will remove the incre- 
dulity of those who suppose tnat we are not in 
earnest. In the bold, manly, and truthful mani- 
festoes of those States I see the resolve that all this 
difficulty must be settled now and forever. All 
causes of alienation must be removed. The policy 


Executive intervention seizes for the non-slave- 
holding States the public domain, must be given 
up; the South will never be satisfied with an aban- 


is still enforced—to be cheated and then laughed 
at—ruined by indirection and consoled that the 


| upon them in effect. Abolition in this District, the 
| dock-yards, forts and arsenals must be no longer 
| urged, and State laws preventing or impeding the 
capture and recovery of fagitives from labor must 
be repealed. If the will of your constiiuents, the 
state of public opinion at home, your own con- 
| sciences, or a sense of duty requice you to refuse 
| these acts of justice, the evil is ineurabie. Sepa- 
| ration will become inevitable. Our wrongs are 
| insuppertable and can be tolerated no longer. But 

remember, we cannot be turned aside from a de- 


|| mand for redress by the cry of diswnion; should it 


As well might we pause | 


really ensue, on your heads be the guilt, for we 
strove to avert the calamity. ‘ Equality or Inde- 
pendence,”’ is our motto and our watchword. This 
| we demand and this we will have. Political em- 
pirics endeavor to paliate without removing the 
| disease in vain. Party ties are a rope of sand 
when not strengthened by a common interest and 
the sanctions of justice. ‘They fall asunder at the 
first touch without these elements of cohesion. 
_ Hosannas to the Union afford no remedy, they only 
awaken the recollection of what that Union was 
| in the better days of our early glory— 
*« When none were for a party, 

When all were for the State; 

The lands were fairly portioned, 

The spoils were fairly sold, 

Before we warm’d in faction 

Or in virtue had grown cold.’’ 
That Union, once our idol, is now a sword to 
‘assault, nota shield to protect us. The distribu- 
| tion of Washington’s Farewell Address will give 
no relief from the pressure of wrongs inflicted and 
| rights withheld. He was in life our own, and 
| Washington, a slaveholder and a friend of our in- 
| stitutions, ‘* dwelt amongst his people,”’ and died 
surrounded by his domestics. His memory is 
| too dear to the South for her to bring on it re- 
proach; his example proclaimed to the world that 
wrong and oppression are not the less galling be- 
cause enforced by authority. He once owed his 
“Rane, an to his king, held a commission in his 


and ht battles to extend his empire. 
hen: that ies wronged his section of the 
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royal dominions, he led victorious armies ava; 

him, and dissolved the union Scales om 
and the colonies. Resistance to wrong has jo; 
sent him to rity as a disunionist or a traitor 
but as a patriot and a statesman. We deeply 5. 
sent the abuse of his great name to sanction suc) 
pan unmanly course as submission fo wanton usy;. 
_ pation. The perversion of his sentiments to give 
_ respectability to such a policy is the deepest coy. 
spiracy against his fame and his glory. Com. 
promises such as ere offered ean never restore 
confidence. The South knows.that every previous 
| compromise has been but an anti-slavery Victory, 


| 


Kept by them in good faith, and violated by the 
North. Made fer no consideration but the hope 
of peace, but in the event deepening the sense of 
injury by a disregard of the conditions ov which 
they were adopted. It is in vain that we are 
_urged to further concessions, to adjust this diff. 
| culty, to quiet the agitation. We had no pari in 
creating the trouble, and are unjustly called on to 
| make sacrifices to allay it. We cannot offer add). 
| tional inducements to rapacity by rewarding its 
| clamors in hope of satisfying its cravings. The 
| compromise recently offered by the venerable 
| and distinguished Senator from Kentucky is but 
| another gilded pill containing the deadly poison, 
Saying to the generous South, Give, give, 
ie had long before the introduction of his 
resolutions of compromise left the South, withou 
doubt, as to his views of their rights in the territory 
aequired from Mexico. In a letter addressed to 
the free-soil convention at Cleveland in June last, 
he fully disclosed his opposition to the introdue- 
tion of slaves into that territory, either by private 
enterprise or the authority ef Congress. Thus 
giving the weight of his name and influence to 
close forever all that rich domain against his 
fellow-citizens of the South. His resolutions 
ostensibly for compromise demand a gratuitous 
concession altogether by the South of all, all, once 
| more. Once before, the South gave up all that was 
asked, and now with a scheme of pacification pre- 
sented by a statesman who identifies himself with 
the proviso party in fact if not in name, we are 
again required to give up all that is demanded for 
an empty declaration about the District and fuyi- 
tive slaves, and the migration of slaves from State 
to State—rights already seeured by the Const- 
tution but ruthlessly invaded. We must give up 
the territory for the consideration of the North in 
acknowledging rights which are plainly guaranteed 
by the bond of Union. 

Sir, none of these expedients will answer—the 
South must and will have her rights without dim 
nution, She can protect herself having all the 
elements of prosperity; eight millions of people 
have nothing to fear. No power on earth can 
conquer us, none dare invade us, Climate, soil, 
and position make us independent, and we will be 
independent or equals in the Confederacy. We 

demand our rights, and our whole ,rights under 
the Constitution; we will have nothing less. As 
'a people none under Heaven have more to expec! 


' 
i 








| or Jess to fear. 

At one time in the history of the Republic, the 
Gauls pushed their conquests to the gates of Rome. 
| Time after time they were bought off by the pub- 
lic treasures. Those bribes exper ded, induced a 
| return to renew their demand. On the last occ 
| sion the inpoverished Commonwealth again cou 

poonees for their deliverance—frequent exactions, 
| owever, had brought them to an exhausted treas- 

ury. To obtain safely they surrendered even rel 
| gious scruples to preserve the city from the horrors 
of being sacked and plundered, and their houses 
and their families from the brutality of a barbarous 
sokliery—the treasures of the temple were brought 
forth by the priests. The sacred scales told the 
on to mas mee ane the demand oy! the war 

aul was ji id. But arrogant in his powe 
he threw ms be ale and iieaiied that gold 
should be heaped up and the balance restore’. 
This last outrage roused the youns husbandmat 
Camellus, who, drawing his. sword, declared ths! 
in better times the Romans redeemed their county 
with steel and not with gold. He rallied his cov 
trymen and expelled the invader. Learn, sir, ti 
moral, Let the people of the non-slaveholli"é 
States learn the moral. I conjure those who '™ 
vade our rights, by all a ties 

’ 


which bind a kv. 
dred people do justice. ‘Throw ™ 
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ihe weight of political’ inequality, the desire’ of | 
jogradation in the scale, Presume not on any || 
sentiment or loyalty to the Union which will cause 
ys to give up the rights of our children. Drive 
not an exasperated people to extremities. If you 
jo on your Heads be the guilt. I have ‘warned 


you. 





SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. DOWNS, 
OF LOUISIANA, 


In tHe Senate, February 18, 1850. 


The Senate having resumed the consideration 
of the Compromise Resolutions offered by Mr. | 
CLay, some days ago, which are in the following 
words: 

It being-desirable, for the peace, concord, and hurmony of 
the Union of these States, to settle and adjust amicably all 
existing questions Of controversy between them, arising out 
of the institution of slavery, upon a fair, equitable, and just 
basis: Therefore, 

ist. Resolved, ‘That California, with suitable boundaries, | 
ought upon her application to be admitted as one of the | 
Stages of this Union, without the imposition by Congress of | 
any restrietion in respect to the exclusion or introduction of | 
siavery within those boundaries, j 

od. Resolved, That as slavery does not exist by law, and 
js not likely to be intro'uced into any of the territory ac- || 
quired by the United States from the Republic of Mexico, it }| 
is inexpedient for Congress to provide by law either for its 
introduction into or exclusion from any part of the said ter- 
ritery; and that appropricte territorial govern ents ought 
to be estaolished by Congress in all of the said territory, not | 
assigned as the boundaries of the proposed State of Cali- 
fornia, withoul the adoption of any restriction or condition 
onthe subject slavery. 

3d. Resolveu, That the western boundary of the State of | 
Texas ought to be fixed on the Rio del Norte, commencing 
one marine league from its mouth, ad running up that 
river to the southern line of New Mexico; thence with that 
line eastwardly, and so continuing in the same «irection to 
the line as established between the United States and Spain, 
excluding any portion of New Mexico, whether lying on 
the east or west of that river. 

4th. Resolved, That it be proposed to the State of Texas 
that the United States will provide for the payment of all 
that portion of the leg'timate and bona fi 'e public debt of that 
State contracted prior to its annexation to the United States, 
and fur whieh the duties on foreign imports were pleiged 
by the said State to its creditors, not exceeding the sum of 
g . in consideration of the said duties so, pledged 
having been no longer applicable to that object after the 
said annexation, but having thenveforward become payahje 
to the United States; and upon the condition also that the 
said State of Texas shall, by some solemn and authentic act 
of her Legislature, or of a convention, relinquish to the | 
= States any claim which it has to any part of New | 

exica. 

ith. Resolved, That it is inexpedient to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, whilst that institution continues to 











exist in the State of Maryland, without the consent of that 
State, without the consent of the people of the District, and 


bear just compensation to the owners of slaves within the 
istrict. 

6th. But resolved, That itis expedient to prohibit within 
the District the slave-trade, in slaves brought into it from 
States or places beyond the limits of the District, either to 
be sold therein as merchandise, or to be transported to other 
markets without the District of Columbia. 

ith. Resolved, That more effectual provision ought to be 
made by law, aceording to the requirement of the Consti- 
tution, for the restitution and delivery of persons bound to 
service or labor in any State, who may escape into any other 
State or Territory in the Union. 

And 8th. Resolved, That Congress has no power to pro- 
hibit or obstruct the trade in slaves between the slavehold- 
ing States; but that the admission or exclusion of slaves 
brought from one into another of them, depends exclusively 
Upon their own particular laws. 


Mr. DOWNS said: Mr. President, from the || 
mere reading of the resolutions presented by the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] 
now under consideration, or from hearing them 
read, my impression was so strong against them 
that I thought it my duty, unexpected as it was, 
and unprepared as 1 was, to state some of the 
strong objections which I had inst them. I 
felt, Mr. President, as | now feel, the temerity 
and embarrassment of such a course. I felt how 
inferior and feeble any efforts of mine must be, 
however just the cause in which I was engaged, 
against the ability, the reputation, and the influ- 
ence of the paw een individual who brought 
forward the resolutions; and diffident as I am, 
and disposed as | always am to listen rather than 
'o speak, nothing but the most decided and irre- 
sistible conviction that these resolutions. would 
hot only vate the difficulties in which we are 
Involved, but would be decidedly destructive to 


interests of the whole country, has induced 


me to do what I would willingly have avoided— 
engage in a debate which there are so many much 
more eminent than myself ready to enter into. 
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Having declared emphatically my opposition 
and my objection to these resolutions, and not | 
having had an opportunity then to discess them | 
or give my reasons, | shall now proceed to state | 
the grounds of my opposition. 


I shall confine my remarks, Mr. President, in a | 


great degree, to the resolutions themselves and the 
arguments advanced by the honorable Senator 


from Kentucky in support of them. And first, 
before entering directly on the resolutions them- 


selves, there are certain preliminary positions as- | 
sumed by the-honorable Senator to which I wish 


to revert. There are three of them. The first 


once. However much, sir, I may differ from the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, {[Mr. Cray;] 
however much those who come from the quarter 
of the Union which I do object to his resolutions, 
it was the general, the universal expression of 
opinion in all quarters, that, upon this point at 
least, there could be no difference of opinion from 


| 


| 





’ 


one is, that all the different questions involved in | 
this unhappy controversy should be settled at | 


' 


him, that that was the proper and only ground || 


upon which these difficulties could be adjusted. | 


For one, sir, | conceive that that is the only hope. 
Mr. President, in the debate which took place 
here the other day upon this subject, the honora- 


ble and distinguished Senator from Mississippi | 


(Mr. Foore] has but expressed my astonishment 


and my regret, and not only mine and his own, but | 


that of the whole southern section of this Union, 
that in so short a time, within a few days, the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] 
should have changed his position on that point, 
and now, instead of settling the whole question 
quietly, and in a way that would satisfy both 
North and South, he prefers to take up a solitary 
branch of the subject. But I do not propose to 


discuss that question; the honorable Senator from | 
Mississippi [Mr. Foors] has said all that it de- | 


serves. 

There can be no objection, it seems to me, to 
settling all these questions in one bill. We have 
not here, as in some of the States, any constitutional 
provision by which legislative acts shall be con- 
fined to one particular subject. The proposition 


that one of these measures must be disposed of | 


at atime, would then be very well; but we have 
no such: provision here. It often happens that 
many different measures are incorporated in the 
same bill. We had in the same bill, two years 
ago,a provision for Oregon and California, and 
the settlement of these questions generally. In 
many other cases the same thing has been done; 
and there is no reasou why it could not be done 
here. If it ever is done, it must be done in that 
way, and that way only. 

he next preliminary proposition which the hon- 
orable Senator submits is, that compromises 
should be made in such a manner that neither 
party in this unfortunate controversy should yield 
anything of principle. Now, this is a fair prop- 
osition. I should like to see it carried out. 
Whether it be practicable to carry it out or not, is 
a different matter; bat, if it be practicable, | should 
like to see itdone. But Lam sorry to say that I 
cannot find anything in the resolutions themselves, 
or in the expianatian of those resolutions, to con- 
vince me that that proposition is carried out by 
them. Why, sir, the very second resolution—I 
do not propose to discuss it, but I merely refer to 
it—is there any yielding of principle in that? The 
very first line is, that slavery does not exist by 
law in New Mexico and California. 
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Is there not |, 


yielding of principle there? It seems to me this is || 


ytelding everything on one side, and giving up the 
tion entirely. 
which is to be made, without yielding any prin- 
ciple on either side, certainly this resolution does 
not do it. 

But, sir, there is another of these preliminary 
propositions to which I wish to call attention for 
a moment; and that is, that, though in these reso- 
lations there were many mutual concessions, there 
were yet some to be made by the North, without 
any recompense to be made by the South. Here 
is the proposition: 

«Tye next proposition is in respect to the siaveholding 
States. ‘I'hbere are resolutions making concessions to them 
by aclass of opposite States, without any compensation 
being tendered by them to the non-siaveholding on 


Mr. President, | have studied these resolutions, 


If this is to be the compromise | 


' boundary or not. 


} 
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and I have studied stil! more carefully the able 
speech of the honorable Senator from Kentueky; 
but | must confess that I have been utterly unable 
to find, according to my understanding of the 
resolutions, an 
compensation 

North. 
the District of Columbia, if this principle can be 
predicated of any one of these resolutions, it must 
| be of this one—it cannot be said, sir, that much is 
given up to the South. On the contrary, much more 
is given up to the North than to the South by this 
resolution; because, though it admits that it is in- 
expedient to abolish slavery in the District, the 
constitutional power to do so is admitted, 
| really, sir, when I reflect upon the terms in which 
this resolution in reference to the expediency of 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia is 
couched, | cannot find any con-ession in it at all 
to the South, much less any concession without 
compensation on the other side. 


coneession to the South without 
ing made, on their part to the 
If | look to the resolution in reference to 


And 


I wish to make this preliminary explanation, 


Mr. President, because the weight and the name 
of the distinguished individual who brings them 
forward are so great that the very announcement 
of a concession might carry away public opinion 
in the North or in the South, without looking at 
all into the merits of the case. 
announcement or even the idea to go forth that 
concession is made to the South, and that I and 
others from the South were battling against con- 
cession made to us. 
made to the South, without any compensating 
benefit, | wish to be shown where it is; and, if it 
cannot be shown to exist, I certainly have a right 
to assume that it is not thére. 


1 do not wish the 


If there is any concession 


Mr. President, | now come to the consideration 


of the resolutions themselves; and the first resolu- 
tion relates-to the admission of California as a 
State. The resolution held out some hopes whieh, 
1 am sorry to say, the discussion of it has destroy- 
ed. 
suitable boundaries,’’ &c. 
thing might grow out of that expression, ‘ suit- 
able boundaries.’’ 
found some guarantee of compromise and settle- 
ment of the matter. 
development on this subject. 


The resolution says: ‘* That California with 
I thought that some- 


I thought that in it might be 
I waited anxiously for some 


Mr. CLAY. Will the honorable Senator allow 


me to avail myself of a moment to make an ex- 
planation with regard to the introduction of those 
words into that resolution? 
prepared, | was under the impression that Cali- 
fornia, herself, in adopting a constitution and 
proposin 
presente 
| received it—with a provision that if Congress was 


At the time it was 


to be admitted into the Union, had 
that instrument—for I had not then 


| not satisfied with the boundaries which she pro- 


posed, it might alter those boundaries so as to 
make them conformable to what might be deemed 
right. [ say I was under an impression that 
either in the constitution of California or in the 
hands of her Representatives coming here, there 
would be some instructions expressive of her con- 
sent to the modification of her boundaries, so as to 
make them conform to the will of Congress. It 
was witlpthat purpose, and under that impression, 
I employed those words; because I do not to this 
moment possess the geographical knowledge which 
I would desire as to the nature of the country, 
the soil, and what portion is desert, and what 
capable of cultivation, to absolutely determine the 
question. These are the circumstances under 
which I introduced these words. Nor am I abso- 
lutely committed to the admission of California 
even now, with the precise boundaries which she 
has proposed; but I am strongly inclined to think 


| we shall have to come to them, as the only alter~ 


: 


; 


| native which is before us. 


I hope the honorable 
Senator will pardon me for the interruption. 

Mr. DOWNS. I do not consider, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the statement of the honorable Senator 
makes much difference if the position of the ques- 
tion. I think it is very immaterial whether the 
California Convention authorized a change of 
{ know very well that the 
boundary of a State once admitted into the Union 


| cannot be changed without the consent of that 


State. But I believe it is a principle well estab- 
lished that the boundary of a State may be changed 
before she comes into the Union, even after she 
has formed a constitution. I believe it was done 
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in the case of Florida, and, unless | am mistaken, 
it was done in the case of lowa. There is no 
legal objection, it seems to me, whether California | 
consents or not, if Congress considers it proper 

aod necessary that the boundary of this State 


gret that no proposition has been made for a modi- 
fication of the boundaries by that State. 

But now, Mr. President, we are told that the 
people of the South ought not to object to the ad- 
mission of this State into the Union, though she |) 
has prohibited slavery; that that being her act, || 
and not the act of Congress, we have no right to || 
complain; that it is in accordance with opinions |) 
advanced by many at the South heretofore, that |, 
these things should be left with the people. ! 

Well, Mr. President, there beat be a great || 
deal in an argument like that, if this question had | 
been left fairly to the people, without any extra- | 
neous influences, without operations from abroad. | 
If this question had been left to the people of || 
California, there might haverbeen some weight in || 
the argument; but as it is, 1 consider there is none || 
at all. So far from the constitution with which || 
they present themselves to be admitted into the } 
Union, with a prohibition of slavery, being the | 
result of a spontaneous movement of the people | 
of California, I believe it was concocted clse- 
where, and carried out there by influences from 
other places, and not left to the people of Califor- || 
nia alone. And though we cannot have the direct | 
and positive evidence of the fact, we have circum- | 
stances sufficient to lead necessarily and irresisti- | 
biy to that conclusion. 

Now, sir, apart from all public considerations, 
jet us look at the question itself. It is said, on all | 
hands, and | believe it is pretty correct, that in a | 
large portion of California at least slavery would 
not go. It is contended also by those who con- || 
tend that slavery should not go there, that slavery 
is already prohibited there by law. Ido not be- | 
lieve that is correct. I believe the arguments of | 
the honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Brr- 
wae and the honorable Senator from Mississip- 
Bs {[Mr. Davis,] are conclusive on that subject. || 

wt still, those who hold ground adverse to us 
have their opinion, and they think these two prop- 
ositions are true: that slavery is not allowed there || 
by law, and, if it was allowed, it would never go 
there, for there are no negroes there: 

I would ask, Mr. President, how came Califor- 
nia to decide so unanimously and decidedly that 
slavery should not go there? How came it that |) 
there was no opposition? It was known that one- 
halfof this Union was opposed to the adoption of 
swe a prohibition, which had also some interest | 
ia those Territories; and yet, without any object | 
to be attained—according to the argument of gen- || 
tlermen on the other side—what could have induced | 
them to adopt, and to adopt unanimously, a pro- || 
hibition which already existed? Why, sir, some- || 
times evidence is so strong that it proves too || 
much. The fact which gentlemen rely upon, that 
this constitution was adopted unanimously, proves 
that there are circumstances connected with the | 
case which we do not know. Do you think that || 
southern men—and there are many theresfrom the || 
Seuth; some | know from my own State, and | 
some from Virginia and other’ southern States— || 
stood by, during the formation of that constitution, ! 
and, without any object, or reason, or demand, | 
abandoned all the principles which they before en- || 
tertained, and for no object or purpose, came for- | 
ward and established a principle there which they | 
have been fighting against all their lives in the | 
United States? I think it is very improbable. The | 
very fact, therefore, of the unanimity, far from | 
antisfying me that this was the spontaneous act of | 
the peonle, proves more clearly that this constitu- | 
lion was adopted to order, and not spontaneously. | 

Bat, Me. Bresident, we ate not left to mere in- | 
ference on this subject. ere are facts and pub- H 
lic docuraents which bear out the assumption that || 
this movement was not the spontaneous movement | 
of the peonle of California. There have been some | 
st ange, some most unaccountable movements in | 
this matter, You know, sir, and the country | 
knows, the difficulties we have had on this ques- | 
tion. We allrecollect the efforts which ty ee lt 
rt peatedly made by both the North and South to } 
compromise this question; it is not necessary to i 
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| have nothing to do with party. 
| party considerations. 


casion, that 
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offered to the appropriation bill by the honorable 


Senator from Wisconsin, called the Walker amend- | by his own friends, Sir, | shail not go 
| ment. After everything else had failed--after it || history of the event.. The press 
sheuld be changed. I must still express my re- || was well ascertained that neither the bill reported || It has sifice been recapitulated o 

by the honorable Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dove- || never has been denied that _it was defeated by the 
| LAS] nor any other proposition was likely to pass; ! honorable Senator from New York, {Mr. Sy. 


near the close of the session, when there was every 
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] attention to the action of Congress, at the last ses- | —ihe whole world never could 
sion, on this subject. I mean, sir, the amendment || that this resolution, which gave all the 


(Feb. 18, 


Senate, 


a tt tt tte - 


have imagined 
the President, should be defeated-—defeated. re 


; pate the 
gave it lon s 
Dn this il 


ARv,] accompanied bya gentleman [Mr. Ewing 


probability that this matter would lie over; thatmo || who, a a Ag two afterwards, became a Stee 


provision would be made for the government of || nent mem 


| 


the Territory; that California would set up for her- 
self and be lost to the United States, and that a 
perfect state of anarchy would prevail there; to 
avoid this evil, the majority of this body agreed to 
take steps for the purpose of adopting some com- 
promise and arrangement that would satisfy both 
parties. After a good deal of discussion the prin- 
ciple was adopted. Thatamendment—the Walker 


| 


} 


} 
; 


amendment—is fresh in the recollection of gentle- | 


men. I shall not take time to revert to it, or to 


read the amendment; but instead of making pro- | 


visions by an act which the North or the South 
might object to, it was proposed, as a compromise, 
to vest in the President full power to organize Ter- 


ritories and carry on the government of California, | 


not by special provision made by Congress, but by | 
giving full and plenary powers to the President of || 


the United States todo so. As a new President 
had just come in, it was natural that the people 


| should confide in him, They did confide in him. 


It was thought that the strength of his name and 


| fame, and popularity, would enable him to settle 
|| this question, if anybody could settle it—that he 
| might, coming in with the power of a new Presi- 


dent, (and their power is always greater when they 
come in than at any other time,) settle this ques- 


|| tion. 


Now, although ne might not have settled it to 
the perfect satisfaction of every one, yet it was 
thought he might settle it, and save unnecessary 
agitation. The Senate on that occasion did what 
has rarely if ever been done before, and perhaps 
never would have been done, except under the most 
extraordinary circumstances. ‘They passed that 


|| amendment to give to the President of the United 
|| States plenary powers—I had almost said dictato- 


rial powers—to settle this question; and yet what 
was done? Ido not intend to embark in any party 
discussion on this subject. On this question | 
it is above all 


nection with all party. IL believe that at the South 


| party” is not thought of at all, in connection 
|| with this matter. 


And, sir, 1 would least of all 
do anything that might tend to lessen the influence 
which the Administration might exercise upon it. 
But it is a grave question, and it is necessary that 
we should go to the foundation of it; that we 
should know the facts of the case before we judge 
of it. Now, if this resolution had been passed— 
if it had been adopted and carried through the 


It has almost lost its con- | 


} 
} 
| 
} 


| 


| 


i 
! 
} 
| 
j 
} 
} 
| 
} 


| 


other House—this whole controversy might have | 
been settled; for, whatever the new President | 


might have done, the matter would have been ac- 
quiesced in, and the people, upon the whole, would 
have been satisfied. But, unfortunately, this was 
not the case. This resolution was sent to the 
House of Representatives, and was defeated there. 
And what, sir, is the history of that defeat? I-re- 
peat it, sir, it is unexampled in this orin any other 
country. On this great question which had then been 
agitating the country to its very foundation, and 
which was likely to continue to agitate it, unless 
settled, the Democratic party in this body hushed 
all party clamor, waived all objection which they 
had had before; they silenced all the dictates of 
party, and united with the Whigs in giving full 
and complete powers to the President on this sub- 
ject. It was taken to the other House, and you 

now its history. It was defeated there. Had it 
been there defeated by the Democrats, they would 
have given a reason for its defeat. They might 
have thought it was giving too much power, too 
much eclat. They might have imagined it would 
build up the Whig party so impregnably that it 
never could be removed from er. I could 
even have imugined the case of the Whigs and 
other en opposing it, because they might 
have ght, as some of them did on another oc- 
wer of the President was suffi- 


ce over them all, but | wish fora moment to call | cient to settleit. But I never could have imagined 


r of the. President’s Cabinet. 

Now, sir, it has become the fashion to talk q 
great dealabout this Union, It is the fashion to 
decry the South for agitating this question. It has 
become the fashion to throw the blame of a)! 
these troubles on the South. But, sir, if there be 
any danger to this Union, it is not to be attributed 
to the South—to those who have sought, on so 
many occasions, to settle this question ; but it is 
to be attributed, in a great measure, to the extra- 
ordinary, unaccountable, and monstrous intru- 
sions of the Administration and its friends to de- 
feat this measure. Had it been adopted, the ques- 


|| tion would have been settled, the people would 


have been satisfied, and the country would never 
have been brought to its present state of agitation 
and danger of disunion. 

[ hope disunion may never come. | shall strug. 
gle as long and as earnestly as any man to pre- 
vent its coming ; but if it does come, I shall pro- 
claim it as coming, in a great degree, and that its 

prevention at least failed, from this act, and this 
j actalone. Well, sir, we have had troubles on 
| this subject before. We have frequently had 
troubles and excitements. The characteristic dis- 
tinction between our country and the countries of 
Europe is, that when we have troubles of this 
kind, and an excitement which nobody can see 
| the end of, they are solved quietly, and withoat 
| the least disturbance, by a machinery which we 
have, and which they fave not, and that is the 
ballot-box. 
| In 1844 the country was about as much excited 
| on the Texas annexation question as it is now on 
the subject of California. Resolutions were passed 
by Legtslatures North and South. It then hap- 
pened to be the turn of the northern States to talk 
about disunion, and they declared—I do not know 
how many States—if Texas was annexed that they 
would withdraw from, the Union. Even in his 
public speeches and addresses, a gentleman (Mr. 
Adams) who had been honored with the Presi- 
dency of the United States, declared that annexs- 
tion would be tantamount to dissolution of the 
Union. There were then great excitement and 
danger when the election of November 1844 came 
on, While this question was raging, the can¢i- 
dates did on that océasion what public men should 
always do, and as it had been their habit previ- 
ously to do—they declared their opinions on these 
subjects, and on the questions which were sub- 
mitted to the people. One of the candidates was 
in favor of the annexation of Texas, the other 
against it. It was a warm contest, as such con- 
tests ever are, but peaceable, and Jed to no diffi- 
culties. What was done? “What was the result? 
Why, at the very next Congress after the fight at 
the ballot-box, the Texas question was settled 
ietly. There was nothing to do but to call up 
the bill for the admission of Texas, and it was 
admitted, as a matter of course, as much so.as the 
inauguration of the President, because the people 
had settled the question. If this had been the 
case in the last election on the question of the ed- 
mission of California, and grounds had been taken, 
clear and distinct, and the people had voted on it, 
Congress would have acquiesced in it. But that 
was not the case, at least on one side. But the 
history of that matter is before the country, and I 
will not pursue it here. piece rate, one 0 
stegsds wetopmagbincaseicnaan yee 
were not taken on this subject by one 0 
candidates. If they had been, the difficulty could 
have been settled, and the e would have ac- 
quiesced in it. [beg that those who are connected 
with the Administration will consider, when they 
reproach us with sentiments of disunion, that the 
world and will decide that the first move 
ment in favor of disunion came from them, and !" 


a Mr Prostlent, we. lost that opportunity 
of settling the question. ‘The Walker amendment 
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Sess. SENATE, 











— > : ; F eae me ht ee ee Se re ee 
was rejected. What was the consequence? What || language in this celebrated dispatch. But that is | tion of the Government. It was a case in which 
was thenext move? Congréss adjourned without || not the only language. Let us proceed a little | one half of the Union had no opportanity of 
doing anything. It is weil known that in the || further. Here is the dispatch itself, relating to | being heard; you took snap-judgment on theni, 


course of the previous discussions, the opinion this point : | Nine-tenths of the white. men who wished to go 
was announced that the difficulty might be obvia- * You are filly possessed of the President’s views, and there could not doit. It is much more expensive 


t ia, i é ith propriety suggest to the people of California the |; la Weh he shi d 
ted by the people of California, if they adopted a || cam w || to transport slaves. e have not the ships an 
State constitntion and were admitted into the || Stoption of rege Po em ok ona tome || the means; we have not been growing rich out of 
Union. 1 believe it is a fact that some members || celecs, Assure them of the sincere desire of the Executive _ this Confederacy. You of the North have more 
of Congress wrote to their friends in California on || of the United States to protect and defend them in the || stores of wealth to stock your expeditions. We 
this subject. T myself said to my friends going || frmation of any Goverament, republican in its character, |) must travel by land in our own carts and wagons 


; Jongress, wh I be t 
there, that if the people themselves should meet sat tat ten idtore: dole; oe appr taasesct We cannot go on so large a acale as the North, 


and make a constitution, I would agree to it. But || Yime, distinctly understood by them, that the plan of sucha | We cannot build whele houses, and put them on 
it is because the peo vile were not permitted to act || Gorernment must originate with themselves, and without the | board ships, and take them to California. We 


t that others int e interference of the Executive. ; F 
spontaneously, a et oot: in a that I  Thetawe-of Ca'itornia and New Mexico, as they ex. || 7@ not go a as all that; and the ren quence 
am now oppose ite admission. € NeXt |! ited at the concl :sion of the treaty «f Guadalupe Hidalgo, || has been that, even if slavery could be admitted 
move was the extraordinary embassy of Mr. || regulat ng the relatio’s of the inhabitants with each other, || by law, those who had no slaves, and did not 
King—a gentleman from Georgia—to California. || will necessarily remain in for e i the territories. ‘Their || want them, got there first and took possession. 
Now, what is strange about the act of@he Admin- || relations with the former government have been dissolved, | They have been there but a short time, and I be- 


; . and new r la jons created between them and the Govern- || ,- Ss 
istration with regard to the Walker amendment cnnen atthe United States ; but the existing laws, regulating | lieve that the honorable and distinguished Sena- 
and this movement is, that when Congress of- 


, the relations of the people with each other, will continue || tors who have been elected there—both of whom 
fered them full power, and authorized them to do || ¥"til others tawfally enacted shall supersede them. Our || | esteem highly, and one of whom was a citizen 
everything necessary, they rejected it. They 











naval and military commanders on these stations will be | 
. . " || fully instructed to cooperate with the friends of order and of ay ews State, a gentleman for whom I would 
said * No, we will not have any action of Con- |! good government, so far as their cooperation ean be useful | d9 anything that a sense of duty would allow to 


gress in the matter,” and defeated it. The very || and proper.” gratify either in respect to convenience or pleas- 
next day, or soon after Congress adjourned, they Now, Mr. President, I think this solves the || ure, and on whose account I regret exceedingly 
assumed not only the powers which would have || mystery which the public have been a good deal | that I feel bound to oppose the admission of this 
been given them by Congress, but other and ex- || puzzled about heretofore; and that is about the | new State—these gentlemen had not been there 
traordinary powers. authorship of that celebrated passage in the Presi- | scarcely a year when they were elected. Out of 
How is this to be accounted for They would || dent’s message, ‘‘all the world and the rest of | many individuals who voted in that body, a large 
not take any authorization from Congress as we || mankind.” Itis not only the same idea repeated, || portion of them had not been there six months. 
offered them. No, they would not take it. They | but the expression is actually mentioned by the || Well, the Government being constituted under 
instructed their leading men here to defeat it; they Secretary of State three times in the same para- | such circumstances, it is not correct to say that 
declined any action on the part of Congress; but, || graph. They are to make a constitution; butglet | this is an expression of the people of California, 
at the moment Congress was out of sight, they || it be in their own name; the President will pro- | or that the different parts of the United States had 
sent out this ambassador to California to exercise || tect them inthe matter. You have his views; but | a fair proportion. Not only was a portion of the 
powers far fore extraordinary than would or || make the constitution according to your own || people enabled to go there, while others could not, 
could have been given them by Congress. || wishes. The military will protect you; but make || but a large portion of the people they did not par- 
Well, sir, it has become the fashion to deny this. the constitution aceording to your own will. | ticipate in that movement. There must have been 
[have seen it frequently denied in the press and | Now, Mr. President, where is the necessity for | within the last eighteen months one hundred thou- 
elsewhere; perhaps it will be denied upon this || these three disciaimers in one short sentence? | sand emigrants—not ordinary emigrants, but men 
floor; but, sir, the facts are too strpng to be got || This, sir, explains them all. It cannot be contra- | who had gone there and scattered out over the 
over. Itis rather a wonder that, in a transaction || dicted that the agent understood it well. Ido not | country. The very fact that San Francisco has 
so unexampled, so culpable, so unprecedented, | know whether we can get at positive evidence; | some twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants shows 
any traces of it have been left on the records of || but, if any doubt should be entertained, I should || that the emigration is of men who went there weil 
this Government. Attempts have been made to || like to have the committee to whom we refer this | qualified to vote on this subject, as on all others. 
conceal it; but, sir, the ways of Providence are || matter invested with power to send for persons || But, notwithstanding the fact that there were 
such that the very cunningest design to conceal || and papers, and bring this messenger and the | seventy or eighty thousand inhabitants there be- 
crimes very often leads to their detection. So it || Secretary of State before it, and ask them what | fore the emigration, and some one hundred thou- 
has been in this instance. The very desire to || were the views of the President on the subject. * | sand emigrants—men, too, who had as much right 
conceal has led to the discovery. Look at the in- |! This sentence in this dispatch of the Secretary | to vote as those who did vote—we find not even 
structions of the Secretary of State to Mr. King. || of State must be sufficient to satisfy any unpreju- | the ordinary proportion of voters for such an 
There never was a stronger attempt to conceal. || diced mind that Mr. King went there with orders || amount of population. There were only some 
Perhaps that distinguished individual had the idea || to moot this thing, and have the matter made up || fifteen thousand who voted on this constitution. 
of Talleyrand—that language is not made to ex- || in the manner in which it was. We are greatly || Many were engaged in the mines, who went there 
press ideas, but to conceal them. Perhaps that || in want of information that we ought to have || to make money, and did not care a straw about 
might be a very good doctrine in the hands of Tal- upon this subject. We are situated half across | the constitution. 
leyrand or such a man, but it seems to have worked || the world from California; so that much informa- | If a system of suffrage had deen adopted by 
wonderfully bad in the hands of the Secretary || tion will be concealed which we might otherwise competent authority, and elections properly held 
of State; for, far from concealing his ideas, it re- || have got. | fear there have been at least attempts || under it, it would have been less objectioriable. 
veals them about as distinctly aa if he had written || to conceal this matter, and perhaps attempts to || But, sir, this course was not adopted in this case, 
them in so many words. ° withhold information which we might have got. | and I cannot consent, as far as my vote goes, to 
Here is the celebrated dispatch to Mr. King. It || I have seen no journal of the California Conven- || support the admission of California, with this con- 
commences in these words: tion. There has been here, as | understand, for || stitution, as a separate measure. : 
“You are fully possessed of the President’s vi and || a month or more, a debate, or rather a report of || I believe, sir, that we havé as yet no expression 
= with propriety, suggest to the people of California || the proceedings of that Convention; but I have || —no free expression—of the opinions of the peo- 
ee ee Of enous best calculated to give them ef- || noe yet seen it published. We are in want of in- || ple of California. Whenever that comes, |, sir, 
; formation on the subject; and if we had it, and || shall yield to it. In the acts for their admission, 
Now, Mr. President, what were the views of the whole facts were unfolded, perhaps we should || introduced last session, we provided what persons 
the President? They are not disclosed in the dis- have ample proof, not only that Mr. King went | should vote, how the election should be carried on, 
patch. bj do not appear on the files of the upon that mission, but that he had orders to carry || and how temporary authority should be exercised. 
Secretary State. They were communicated || jt out, and that it was carried out accordingly. | In fact, although the bills announced the admission 
only to Mr. King. ‘ You are possessed of the Bat, Mr. President, I am not done with that | of California, still they made the usual provisions 
views of the President.”’ But what are these dispatch; that is ohly a part of it. Hear what he || for bringing Territories into the Union, although 
views? They are not before us, sir. Is it cus- says in the next paragraph: | not quite in the ordinary manner. The usual 
tomary, sir, to leave these instructions to the “The laws of California and New Mexico, as they ex- || mode of admitting States was first to authorize 
memory of ambassadors and persons going out on || isted at the conclusion of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, : Territorial Government, and afterwards to author- 
missions of this kind? Mr. King was the con- the relations of the inhabitants with each Other, || ize, by a special act of Congress, the people to 
fidential agent of the Government. Why conceal || Will necessarily remain in force in the Territories.” form a constitution, and then admit them; stilf 
&ny communication from him? Why not give Now, Mr. President, here is announced the || there were many exceptions to that rule, and the 
him the means to refresh his memory. Oh, no! very fact in controversy, that the laws of Mexico || practice on the subject was therefore substantialiy 
He was possessed of the views of the President, || which prohibited slavery there extended over | complied with. ve 
and therefore they were not contained in the dis- || those Territories; that there was no slavery there. But, sir, those who take the other side of the 
patch he sent. That was one of the views of the President—one | question think they have caught us; that they 
Now, l ask, what were these views? The im- || of the views on which this measure should be | have got us, because we preferred a similar princi- 
pression upon my mind is so strong that | cannot || carried out. “There cannot bea doubt, then, that | ple. Why, sir, I, myself, as welt as the honorable 
doubt what they were. One of the views to be || this whole movement took place in consequence of | Senator from Illinois, (Mr. Dowetas,} proposed a 
Impressed upon the people of California was, that || instructions from here. bill during the last session of Congress for the ad- 
they should adopt such a provision as would suit But, Mr. President, if this were not the case, || mission of California; and that may, perhaps, be 
the fat Sreaiart here, and, therefore, that they || there are other reasons why the people of the || urged as a precedent in this case; but it ie totally 
should: pro slavery, so that that question || South should not, and never will willingly, con- || different. We did not propose to bring in promis- 
should be decided and put out of the way. That || sent to receive this State, even if it was a spon- || cuously a crowd of people from all quarters of the 
sir, is the proper inference, if that was the only || taneous movement of the people, without any ac- '' world, of all colors; that they should form a con- 
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: [Feb. 13, 
Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Downs. Senare, 
stiwution end demand admittance, No, sir; many 
went there with a desire that the constitution 
should be made in a particular way, and they took || that proposition now, perhaps it would be more 
the matter into their own hands. Well, under || acceptable. bt is a melancholy fact, so far as the 
these circumstances, can it be said that the people || South is concerned, that while you say you do 
adopted their own constitution? Can it be ex- | not want this territory, you propose to give the 
pected that we are to be deterred by such a plea as || whole of it up, out of the control of the General 
that from pursuing the course which right and jus- | Government. Yet, sir, you will not allow the 
tice require of us? No, sir; this is no example of | South this small portion of it, or the right to go 
such a prinetple as we profess, It is a monstrosi- 1 there south of 36° 30’ north lauwude. 
ty. tis such a thing as never did occur on the || Mr.SEWARD. The honorable Senator stated, 
face of the earth before, and is not likely to occur || if | understood him, that in the constitution of 
again; or another California will not be discov- | California there is no provision that the public do- 
i} 
| 


: ‘Bist Cona.....}sr Sess. 


evil would not have occurred. I was = absolutely equal in extent(#in disrega 


isregard of natural 
boundaries and of the raphical situation of (he 
country, bur, other things being considered, that 
there should be something hike uniformity in re. 
gard.to superficial extent ; because, it must be 
remembered, that, although there may be at first 
but a sparse and li pepulation, after the 
lapse of a few years the population might be. 
come very numerous, Very great changes may 
|| take place in this enn > therefore it appears io 
| me that due regard s be had to the territorial 
| extent of the te. [have before mea valuable 
document, in which is exhibited the comparative 
size of the different States composing this Union 
itis not necessary to read the whole of it, but I 
will ask permisstor to refer to a few of the state- 
ments contained in it. 

‘These tales are taken froma map among the 
| documents accompanying the last annual Message 
of President Polk, and are therefore official and 

authentic: 
| Table showing the estimated surface of the Territories of the 
United Stites, North and West of the regulurly organized 


States of the Union, and the portions of Territory thereof, 
situated North und South of the parallel of 36° 3) North 


inclined to tell the gentleman, if he would make 


ered. main shall remain as public property of the United 
Well, Mr. President, I have another objection. || States. I beg leave to call his attention to the sec- 
However plausible the argument may be that | ond section of the ninth article, where, if he does 
these people have a right to form a constitution for | not find the express declaration that it shall so re- 
themselves, they have no right to extend it over | main, he will find that there is a distinct recogni- 
ihe whole country, Let them include in it, if || tion of the fact that it does. 
they will, San Francisco and the mines, California || Mr. DOWNS. Will the honorable Senator be 
woper, west of the Sierra Nevada, where they || good enough to, read the section to which he al- 
uve settiements—-where they dig their gold and | ludes? 
make their fortanes; but I ask you, what right|) Mr. SEWARD read from the second section of 
they have to extend their constitution over threé || the ninth article of the constitution of California, 
or four hundred miles acrosa the Sierra Nevada to || 


the river Colorado, where a white man never lived, | 
Have they | 
Where is there a precedent for such | 


and which none of them ever saw? 
that right? 
acourse? Not only do they seek to frame acon- 
stitution to protect their cities, and enable them to 
dig their gold and carry on the commerce of the 


world; but they must spread their wings over ter- | 


ritories where no white man dwells, half across the 
great basin, because, though they have found no 
gold there yet, they may s:ill do so. 

Now, if they had come in with the usual bound- 


aries contemplated in such cases—the boundary | 


suggested b 


e minority of the Committee on the 
Judiciary 


ut a State for which there was some reason, em- 


bracing that country between the Pacific and the | 
Sierra Nevada; or if they had adopted the plan | 
proposed by the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Douc- | 
La®%,| which though it proposed the admission of | 
the whole as territory, still there was a provis- | 
ion in the bill allowing the boundary to be re- | 


duced—I would not object to its admission on this 
ground, 

There is no such provision in the constitution. 
Once admitted into the Union, it has this whole, 
this broad extent of country. 


cessity for that? Is not this a stfong reason why 


Congress should exercise the power, even if they | 


approve this constitution, to limit the boundaries 
—that the people of California should not spread 
over all the extent of territory which they ask for 


here? But, sir, there is another part of the sub- |} 


ject om which I will dwell for a moment. 


; epek i 
So far as I recoilect, there is no provision in that 


constitution declaring that the public domain in 
that State shall belong to the Government of the 
United States, It has been the general opinion 
that, whenever Territories are admitted as 
they shall make a stipulation that the public do- 
roain shall remain to the United States, It was 
done so in my own State, and I believe the same 
rule has been followed in all others. Now, admit 
California without any such provision, and the 
public domain will forever be beyond the control 
of the United States. It is a necessary conse- 


make any such stipulation afterwarcs, and, if you 
could, in all probability the people of California 
would not agree to it, 
Now, air, are you so liberal as to let these peo- 
le, thus situated—emigrants from the Sandwich 
slands, from China, from South America, from 


the whole world, of all classes, and from every | 


clime where a portion of our own people have 
been—are you so liberal as not only to give them 
power to make for themselves just such a consti- 
tution as they please, but will you also invest them 
with the public domain and all the gold which is 
there to be found? There must be something 
strange in the case to sanction a measure so ab- 
surd in its character. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bapoerr] said thé other day that a 
proposition was made here, when the Mexican 
treaty wus under consideration, to yield up all this 
territory to Mexico that that proposition was re- 
Jected, and that, had that not been the case, this 





ast year—if they had contemplated | 
poupes boundaries, and a very large State at that, | 
) 


Was there any ne- || 


| What is she? . She is a State. 
tates, | 








| and from the fourth section, as follows: 
“ Sec. 2. The Legislature shall encourage, by all suitable | 


means, the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral, and 
agricultural improvement. The proceeds of all lands that 


| may be granted by the United States to this State for the 


support of schools, which may be sold or disposed of, and 
the five hundred thousand acres of land granted to the new 


| States under an act of Congress distributing the proeeeds of |) 
the public lands among the several States of the Union, ap- || 
| proved A. D. 1°41, and all estates of deceased persons who || 


tuay have died without leaving a will or heir, and also such 


| percent. as may be granted by Congress on the sale of lands 


in this State, shall be and remain a perpetual fund, the in- 


terest of which, together with all the rents of the unsold | 
lands, and such other meansas the Legislature may provide, | | 
shall be inviolably appropriated to the support of common |} 
| schools throughout the State.”’ | 


“Seo.4. The Legislature shall take measures for the pro- 


tection, improvement, or other disposition of such lands as, 


have been or inay hereafter be reserved or granted by the 
United States, or any person or persons, to this State, for 
the use of a university,”’ &c. 


Mr. FOOTE, 
special ordinance adopted to secure the public 
domain; and | feel bound to bear this testimony, 


that, throughout the debates in the Convention, || 


there wasa recognition of the power of the United 
States by all the speakers. | know my friend 


| does. not mean to do injustice, and therefore 1 


have stated this fact. 


Mr. DOWNS. There is another question, sir, 


which ought not to be overlooked, which deserves 
to be taken into the account in the consideration of 
this subject; and that is, what is the present situ- 
ation of California? 
that State, and receive her into the Union, is she 
a part of the United States? LI doubt it, sir. She 
has formed a constitution and government. 


the President of the United States—has formally, 
and by proclamation, delivered that government 
into the hands of the new government just formed. 
She is out of the 
Union. Gentlemen ought to be somewhat cau- 
tious as to the manner in which they give their 
sanction to proceedings so extraordinary as these. 


| But, if all these objections to the admission of this 
State into the Union were removed, there are other 


objections, insuperable objections, which will not 


| admit, for a moment, of the thought of admitting 
nite California into the Union at this time. 
quence; it is a legal consequence; you cannot || 


Mr. President, in the formation of this Union 


| originally, there was necessarily, and from the 


very circumstances of the case, great irregularity 


| in the size of the States. We took them then as 
| we found them. 


It was warmly contested in the 
Convention whether some of the very small States 


should be admitted into the Union uponan equal- 


ity with the greater or not. It was very nearl 

the cause of breaking up the Convention, for it 
was thought impossible ever to reconcile the dif- 
ferences of opinion upon this very ground. And 
I believe that it was through the mediation of 
Benjamin Franklin principallythat a reconciliation 
was effected, and the Convention came together 


| again and deliberated anew. Great irregularity, 1 


say, existed as to the size of the old States, be- 
cause the thirteen States were admitted as origi- 
nally formed ; but, in regard to new States, the 
practive of the Government has always seemed to 
require that something like uniformity in their 
size should be observed ; not that they should be 





Il understand that there was a | 


| Indian Territory, situated 


Suppose we do not adopt’)! 


The || 


| acting Governor there, General Riley—acting for 





latitude. 


| 


of the parallel 
Total sq. miles. 


of 36° 30’. 


of the parallel 


of 36° & 


: | 


Sq. miles north 
3q. miles south 


Oregon Territory, bound | 
eu on the North by the; 
parallel of 49° north tat- 
itude, South by the par-| 
allel of 42° north Jati-; 
tude, Eastby the Rocky) 
Mountains, aud West 
by tue Pacific ocean...) 

Territory North and West 
of the Mississippi River, 
bounded on the North) 
by the parallel of 49° 
north latitude, Kast by 
the Mississippi River, 
South by the State of 
lowa and the Piatte 
River, and West by the 
Rocky Mountains 


341,463 |... 0.0... $41,463 








| Wisconsin Fer’y, bounded 


Ewst by the Mississippi, 
River, and North by the 
State of Wisconsin, be-| 
ing the balance reaatt- 
ing of te old North-| 
west Territory J I Be 22,395 
West of the States of; , 
Missouri and Arkansas, 
and South of the Plate 
or Nebraska River, held 
and apportioned in past 
for Indian ee oe 
i in Upper 

iu and NewMezico,* 
situated West of the Rio 
Grande to its source, 
and of a meridian line 
thence to the parallel of 
42° north latitude, ce- 
ded to the United States 
by the treaty with Mex- 
ico Of 1848... cess. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


190,505 


58,345 | 248,851 


*This estimate excludes 
all that part of ‘Texas 
which lies outside o 
its limits, as designated 
by the yellow shaded 
lines on  Disturnel’s 
Map of Mexico. 
That partof Texas which 
‘Jies east of the Rio) 
Grande and West of 
the Nueces River, from 
the mouth of the former 
river up toa linedrawn 
from a point a ehort 
distance north of Paso, 
to the source of the 
Ensenada River, is esti- 
mated at........000056 eereeseese 
And the which lies f 
north of Paso and the 
Ensenada River, up to 
» latitude of 42° north...) 43,537 


#Making, together..." 43,597 |" 133,414 | 


t This estimate, as will be seen, limits our acquisitions of 
territory from Mexico, by the late treaty, exclusively \ 
those portions of country lying west of the Rio Grande. 

TEXAS IN THREE DIVISIONS. Sq. miles 
Ist. Between the Sabine and Nueces rivers, south 
of Ensenada river, (T. proper).......+-+++ 148,469 


62,018 | 52,018 


81,396 | 124,953 
176,951 
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ws. Between the Nueces and Rio Grande, south of 


Bnsenada FiVOT. . 6. cave cere eenresereeeneees 
ja. North of Paso and the Ensenada river, (Santa 


Fé COUNLIY)«.cccecenetnrerereeeereeesensee 124,993 


jst. Number of miles of coast acquired by the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas, from the mouth of the 
Sabine to the Rio Grande............6.-45. 
gd. Number of miles of coast on the Pacific, in- 
eluding Oregon and California. In California 
970; Oregon 590; Straits of Juan de Fuca 150 


Total, including TG n<¢heat enanerass 


1,620 














‘Tuble exhibiting the areas of the several States and Territo- 
ries of the United States in square miles and acres. 





























Bounded north by 49° north latitude, 
east by Mississippi river, south by 
State of Lowa and Platte river, and 
west by Rocky Mountains. 

Indian Territory, situated west of 
the States of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri,& south of the Platte river. 

Old Northwest Territory, balance 
remaining east of the Mississippi 
river and north of Wisconsin.... 


723,243 | 462,878,720 
248,851 | 159,264,640 


22,336 | 14,295,040 





| 


| 


— miles. 

FREE STATES. Z 
Main@..cecceeceeeee teen eeeewe es 35,000 22,400,000 
Vermont. ..ceeneenecenecee Ravececes 8,000 5,120,000 
Now Hampshire. .ccscescrerceeecece 8,080 5,139,200 
M gssaChUseUls aces eee ee eevg covtoses 7,250 4,610,000 
Rhode Island. ..+.leeeeceeeeeeeetede 1,200 
Connecticut. ..oee- CecenebEheCnone 4,750 3,040,000 
New YOK. essceeceereceeeeeregcces 45,0u0 440,000 
New Jerseycccscecccceceeceeeeeeres 6,551 4,384,640 
PennsylVANIA ss see eeeesere boi Sodbes 47,00) 30,030,000 
Ohi0....ceee eee bikie Gaede oBeiece sis wap eee | 25,576 0 
[ndiaN@.s.sscoee seesesies ebtndadaeene bint 33,009 21,637,760 
i eee 95,4U5 35,459 200 
Michigat...cceeessecerccceceeeeres 56,243 35,995,520 
JOWA...0ececeeeeeenweees WITT. Wo 5,914 | 82,584,950 
WisCONSID ..- 2s canteeceee Cwneeder ced 53,924 | 34,511,360 

» Total of the free States............. 4494 340 280.777.6009 
SLAVE STATES. 
DelAWATG .s codesasheebhoneenen choses 2,120; 1,356,800 
Maryland ...cssessececssetceesccsees 11,000! — 7,040,000 
Virginit. 00. ceeesesedteccccesevees 61,352 | 39,265,230 
North CarOlina. oe scese pensec totes d 45,900 | 29,120,000 
South Carolina, ....+++« ansathe vmed 23,000) 17,920,000 |} 
Georgia. sp cevccvvecdsoprcscececivecs 53,000 37,120,000 
Kentucky ....ccccccccccccccccevvese 37,680 | 24,115,200 
TenneweOGs Vi vas bas oes Sei. SIH 2 44,000 | 28,160,000 
Louisianas..esseeeee. CBee anaes’ a 46,431 | 29,715,840 
Misslesippls isa.c4 cnasddpgiies os000cds 47,147 | 30,174,080 
SRS. coannks ia hr sath eee sees 50,722 | 32,462,080 
WideOwee Ps Sante b Coos Foe BERS e ies 67,320 | 43.123.200 
Arkansas 52,198} 33,405,720 
Florida. 00s v4 oosectiond se owand’ vetoes} 99,268] 37,931,520 
Total of the slave States...........,/0610,798 | 390.910.720 
TeRAB.. cee ceceeass vewewdcosowe vse 325,520 } 208,332,810 
Listrict of Columbia. ..... cee. cece cou 000 
nena ee teat hips Elghiniey enna nga pctmateiaetleiiniaiaaibed 
Territory North and West of the Mississippi River and East 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


Total ofold Territory and organized 

into States d .. cece ceceeececees| -994,435 | 636,438,400 

Territory exclusive of old Tear Ratt fa Remy Sante 
ains. 


Square 










outli: Acres. 
Oregon .....| 341, 218,536. 454,340 777 600 
California...) 448,691) 287,162,% 1610,798 390,910,720 
N. Mexico*.| 77,387) 49,527 50, 32,000 
Texas* .,... 325, 4994 435, 636,438,400 
Total ...... {1,193,061| 763,559, 2,059,623. } ,318,158,720 


Length of the Atlantic coast to the mouth of St. 
Mary's SIVGPs. tieiie ide ssuesdva cs ubstavewds ads BOSD 
Length of the Atlantic coast from St. Mary’s to Cape 
OF Pletihe, . 3 scat maeaks o0:an deivacus cab cqumblnde os 450 
Length of the Gulf coast to the mouth of Sabine.... 1,200 


FON viscegastaes > cvavecessccs pevesceey Sane 

The new States are larger than some of the old 
ones. 

So you see there has been something like uni- 

formity in the new States; and this uniformity 


ee pyres a State at present, except 
Texas, which is to divided into four States. 


But here is an application for the admiswion of one 
three times as large as Missouri. 

nna arenof the State of Seiiactiocnantliogse 
U0, Megualne cae 





Extimated surfaces of other States. Sq. mites, || 
California is about— 1 
3} times larger than Lovisiana.................. 46,431 || 
2 « Missouri... ....... bus scabs 67,380 || 
“ “ Kentucky... orca seen ees dl OOO 
“ iF -\ SER a oas «tines dhe deine 61,32 
3} “ a Se Rea hae. 000 
3} ss gos’ PRUMBVIVGNER . case sane dine 47.000 
The distance of the sea-const from the eastern : 
of the new State of California, is....2)2 miles. 
Total le from north to south...... eusceve » \) 
Length of sea-coast..... tapeeeeeerecceneersees DO |) 


The surface of Deseret, estimated on Preuss’s || 
map, is as follows: 


Square miles. 
Part situated in Oregon...... .sssccececeeecees -» 20,000 || 
“ « California Terriwory............... 340 000 || 


“, within proposed limits of State of California. 70,270 


Total. ..... +005 eepececeesers pons’ cées 430,270 

But that is not all, by a great deal. If this were 
the only objection, perhaps we might get over it. | 
She not only includes this quantity of territory, but | 
she takes in an immense sea-coast. It is desirable | 
that as many States as possible should have a por- | 
tion of sea-coast. I will refer for a moment to the | 
comparative extent of sea-coast of the States of this 
Union and that which is claimed by the new State 
of California. 

— the table and map referred to, it appears | 
that— || 

1. The sea-coast of California is nearly three- | 
fourths the length of the whole twelve old Atlantic 
States, (Pennsylvania having no sea-cvast.) 

2. lt is nearly half the extent of the whole At- | 
lantic coast to Cape Florida. 

3. It is nearly one-third the length of the whole | 
coast of the United States on the Ailantic and Gulf |, 
of Mexico. 

4. It is nearly one-fourth the length of the 
whole sea-coust of the United States on the Atian- 
tic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific coasts, embracing 
(with California and Oregon) twenty States or 
Territories fronting on the sea. 

5. It is equal in length to the whole Atlantic 
coast, from the southern boundary of Georgia to || 
Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, (all the old Atlantic | 
States, except one and a half;) and commencing at || 
the north it would extend to the middie of North | 
Carolina, and not including Maine, a new State, | 
to the middle of South Carolina; also extending |) 
over the whole Atiantic old States, except one and | 
a half States. 1} 

Why this is monstrous. But, if you look at it | 
in another light, it is still more monstrous. Are | 
= willing to make this monstrous difference? || 

hat would have been thought if such a proposi- || 
tion had been made when this Union was formed? 
Suppose it had been proposed to admit a Staie 
comprehending nearly the entire coast? This isa 
proposition as ungracious as that would have been 
—nay, itis more so; for there would have been an 
outlet both at the North and at the South for the 
interior States; but in this case there is no outlet; 
it completely shuts the door upon all the territory |, 
back of it; and we know not what the population || 
of that territory may hereafier be: in all probabil- || 
ity there ma be gold mines found there as rich |) 
as those of California. *These people, then, who || 
have squatted down on the coast may, if they | 
choose, shut out all those who shall hereafter oc- | 
cupy the interior. 

he average length of sea-coast of all the States |, 
is 172 miles, inciuding Florida, which may be |, 
called a peninsula; and not including that State, 
the average length of sea-coast is 147 miles; so that | 
California has a sea-coast six and a half times | 
eee than the average sea-coast of the States, not 
including Florida. . 

While on this point, I will state some other 
facts more intimately connected with another ques- 
tion in the argument of the Senator from Ken. 
tucky, but which may be as well introduced here— | 
I mean the eonpeeery of territory which the North 
and the South have received, especially under the 
Louisiana treaty. 

This part of the honorable Senator’s argument 
was very well answered by the honorable Senator 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis;} but | have some 
additional facts to submit.. Hi ition was, 
that the South had no tight to complain of being 
excluded from the territory acquired by the Louis- 
jana treaty; that, although an area of so large ag 
amount had not been appropriated to her under 








the operation of the Missouri compromise, still 





she had received territory that was mach more 
valuable. But, sir, the di-parity is too great tc be 
compensated by the difference of valuation on the 
different sides of the line; the difference is im- 
mense. 

The Senator from Kentucky says the South got 
the best part of the territory acquired by the Louis- 
iana treaty, which he considers, | think justly, 
our best title to Oregon. Let us see how this 
matter stands. This territory, Louisiana and 
Oregon, consists of — 


Square miles. 


APIO nnnss nonce ébnan se nan soennt + 
Northwest Terrivory 


eee eee ee ee 


PORE eee ee eee 





.. 166,04 
So. 3iG=Slave 294.350 
Free 12555 


Giving 1,255,015 square miles of free territory, 
and -_ 224,350 of slave territory, or leas than 
one-sixth of it. 

This deficiency is not made up by the greater 
quantity of good land in the three Sates as the 
Senator seems to suppose. There isas much good 
land generaily in the new Territories as in Louisi- 
ana, Arkanaas, or Missouri; perhaps not so vala- 
able per acre, but, in the aggregate, more valuable; 


|| for, though there is much of the finest jand in the 


world in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, atill 
so much of itis rendered valueless by sea-marsh, 
overflowing swamps, pine barrens, and other lands 
of little value, as greatly to reduce the aggregate 
value of the whole. It may be safely assumed 


|| that the territory acquired by this weaty, outside 
| of these three States, is capable of sestaining, and 


will ere long have as great a population, in generat, 
per square mile, as that within them; and when 
we take into consideration that 58.346 square 
miles of this territory, south of 36° 30’, is dedieated 
forever to the Indians, it is clear that the South 


| has received no more than one-sixth of this pur- 


chase, if indeed it be so much, and will have, 
when it is all settled and improved, less than one- 
sixth of the political power in it. Already two 
flourishing Territories are organized in it, Oregon 
and Minnesota, and Nebraska and others will soon 


| follow. This is the position in regard to territory 


acquired by the Louisiana treaty, extending, aa 
the gentleman supposes, to the Pacific ocean. 

It is no argument to say that the most valuabie 
land has been given to the South, when you look 
at the vast extent of territory that is gained by the 
North. At the present moment, to be sure, the 
slave States have an area considerably larger, es- 
pecially if you inelude Texas; but how will it be 
when all these States are incorporated ? 

Area of States and Territuries. 


STATES. 
Square miles, 

Puce Dees cdden sc cen ndudevenies cosnie 454,340 
BIAVO, DIME onc ns. cncocccsessccsascocecs 610,593 

—-—— 1,065,133* 
PR 0G 656 oo FETC wndddentadteg 325,520 

——-— 1 580,85" 4 

TERRITORIES. 


North 36° 3i. Seuth 36° 30°. 
Sq. miles. Sq. miles. 





OPOROR oo oo vc0nseceposee cncsccesenne save 341,463 
North and west of Mississippi river, east 
of Rocky mountains... ... 6... ....656. 723 248 
| Wisconsin torritory .. 6.6 ee cee ce eee eeeee 22 306 
| [Gia OOFTIOTY 6 osc cic sccsececsssvecess 190,505 . 58.46 
Upper California and New Mexico ...... 321,695 20),363 
1,509,247 252,729 
Add to these that part of Texas north of 
a line from Vase to Ensenada, which 
may be considered open for the forma- 
tion of new States. ........cccee scenes dt =a Ald 
Rei sth shakes. rvessedesdsei 1,642,784 396,143 
About one-quarter south of 36 deg. 30 
min., area ol free Bustes ......+++0+- 50,340 610,798 
Balance of Texas after the deduction .. 176,950 
Totabssisis ces Pike cio secat 2,093,124 1,183,:91 


Now, as to making any exorbitant demand by 
the South: We do not come here asking an 
thing but an equal participation in that Shick 
we bore an equal share in acquiring. We do 
net even ask half, although we are half of the 
Union, and although we have expended hialf—ay, 





* Without Texas. {| With Texas. 
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this provision. That is the very matter in dis- 
were expended. We -_ up to you all the gold, || pute. It will thus be decided, and there will be 
all the fine harbors, ail the advantages, in short; | no longer ground for compromise. Strike this 
byt, to eave our honor; to save ourselves, if pos- || out and pass the resolution as it is in other re- 
siblé, from injury hereafter; to prevent ourselves | spects, and I will give it my support. But, sir, I 
from becoming inferiors or d nis, we ex- i cannot give it my support so long as it contains 
press our willingness to accept this small boon. | this provision; and | 
And, what is most astonishing, sir, is, that even 
this cannot be granted to us. 
such things as these exist; while so small a re- 
quest as this cannot be complied with, gentlemen 
must not be surprised that the voice of the South | 
should come up here and tell them—and that |) 
voice will become louder and louder—that this is |, 
not the entertainment to which they were invited | published, emanating from respectable sourceg, as 
in the formation of this Confederacy; that they || will be found upon looking into the newspapers of 
love the Union, and will maintain it as long as the day. I may as well mention the name of a 
they ean with honor; but the moment they dis- || gentleman who has been conspicuous, [Mr. Duer, 
cover that they are not to enjoy that equality || of the House of Representatives,] who explains 
which was contemplated at the time of the forma- || his vote on the subject by saying that he did not 
tion of the Confederacy—I will not say what the || wish to unite all these knotty questions together, 
South will do in such an event; bat I will say that, || and that the proper course was to get California 
80 far as | am concerned, I shali adopt their action | into the Union—get her Senators on this floor; not 
and thet of my State, whatever that may be; I || bring the questions all up together, but get Cali- 
will follow their lead. It is not for me to point | fornia here; take one at a time—get California 
out whet they should do, and I will not pretend || first. Now, I was glad to perceive that the hon- 
to say what they will do; but I will say that if || orable Senator from Kentucky departed from this 
they, ander the circumstances, consider the Union || rule, and said that they should be taken up to- 
dissolved, and separate themselves from those who || gether; but now he seems to have joined with Mr. 
(reat them with so much injastice—an event which } Durr and others who are for separating them. 
I hope in God may never happen; but if it must Sous to 


| These gentlemen are not for granting a 
come, let those who deny to us our rights, bear || the South! Why, the South asksno boon. We 
the responsibility. We ask but little; we will 


t | have not expected any boon from gentlemen who 
be satisfied with litthe; we desire but to save our | have taken such strong ground on the Wilmot 


honor; and that we will do, let the consequences proviso, and in every other way against us. 
be what they may. | My object in speaking upon this subject was, 
Mr. President, | have said all that I intend in | not because I liad the vanity to suppose that | 
reference to the fir. resolution. The next resolu- || would influence the action of this body in the 
tion undertakes to decide an important question of || slightest degree, but because I wished my peo- 
law. The resolution declares that, by law, || ple at home to understand it, as far as my ham- 
slavery does not exist in California. That is the | bie abilities might serve to portray its several 
resolution, sir, to which I chiefly referred as being || aspects. I desire that they should know and 
objectionable on the ground—though there are \ perfectly understand that these resolutions were 
other serious objections to it—that it contained no || held out to them as bread, and are nothing but 
compromise. The very first line of the resolu- || stone ; that they not only offer nothing, but arr 
tion, sir, g'ves up the whole ground—that slavery || worse than nothing; they do not leave any 
does not exist by law, and is not likely to be in- || way for getting round the subject or for fixing 
troduced. Mr. President, that settles the ques- || upon future terms of concession, or for compro- 
tion, according to my interpretation of the matter. || mising in any way at the present time; they not 
There are such things as declaratory statutes, and | only extend to the utmost limits of the present 
this, if adopted, will be to all intents a declaratory || question, but to its boundaries through all future 
siatute. Some of those who favored thecompromise || time. The South may grumble and complain as 
that was proposed in 1848, which passed the Senate, | much as it chooses, but it can never have an inch 
but did not pass the House, took the ground that || more of ground in our acquisitions for a slave ter- 
slaves were net permitted by law to go there, and || ritory. Now, sir, is that a compromise, and a 
some took the ground that they were. It wasad- | compromise favorable to the South? If the pro- 
mitted, however, that it was a doubtful question. || posal of such a measure is to be called backing 
For myself, | have had great doubts on the sub- |) your friends, it is such a backing up as I for one 
jeet; but, if there had been any doubt remaining, | cannot get along with, and do not desire to have. 
they would have been removed by the argument || Mr. President, 1 stated on a former occasion 
of the distinguished Senator from Georgia, [Mr. || that I had looked forward with anxious expecta- 
Berrten.] | cannot entertain a doubt now, that || tion to the expression of the views of the Senator 


had that compromise passed both houses of Con- | from Kentucky on this subject; and that an addi- 
gress, southern people would have Wad a right to || 


tional reason to that of his great and distinguished 
carry their slaves there. But the gentlemen on || talents, and his powerful influence, was to be 
the other side afterwards, at a subsequent session, || found in the fact of his ptculiar participation in 
took higher ground, and said that the constitution || the Missouri compromise of 1819-'20. Bat, sir, 
did go there proprio vigore. In the first place, they || the gentleman himself has corrected the error into 
argued that the constitution did not carry slavery || which I and many others had fallen; and he has 
there; and they now come back and take the || assured us that it did not originate with him, 
ground that the constitution does not go there at || neither was it a favorite measure with him, and 
all, But, at all events, the question must be ad- } that therefore he does not wish to be responsible 
mitted to be a doubtful one. I think, if it had for its adoption or its results. He acquiesced in 

| itat the time it was brought forward, for pu 


been permitted to be settled by the Supreme 
Court, both parties would have acquiesced in the || of conciliation and harmony, although he had at 
| that time the same feeling of repugnance to the 


decision. sebhe te 
that he has 


~ 


more than half—of the blood and treasure that 


am sorry to say that the 


|| course of the honorable Senator from Kentucky 
Well, sir, while | 


on this subject seems to fall in closely and nearly 
with that of some gentlemen who have taken de- 
cided ground against the southern States. And 
this question has been agitated during the present 
session. Some propositions have been submitted 
in the other House. Correspondence has been 


But now, if Congress declare what is the law, it || extension of the institution of slave 
can no longer be a queation to be taken up by the || now; and, if Iam not greatly mistaken, they are 
Supreme Court. Why, after such a declaratory act, | feelings that he has always held. I understand 
the question would be settled, call it by what name || him, sir, from his outset in public life, at the time 
vou please—a Wilmot proviso or a compromise. | when the constitution of Kentucky was under re- 
if the declaration be made that slavery cannot be || vision, and when a candidate for election to the 
carried there, it is effectually prohibited, call the | convention called to prepare a new one, to have 
act of prohibition by what name you will. It goes ) taken a stand against the introduction of sla 
to the botiom of the question; there is no longer 1 into his State. I have—never heard that he has 
any question left. If the gentleman had said, in | changed those opinions. In his famous speech at 
his preliminary remarks, that this resolution was | Lexington he sustained them, and in his still more 
intended for the advantage of the North, while it | famous letter upon Texas there is no expression 
gave nothing to the South, he would have indicated || of any change in them. Sir, if there were any 
the true character of the resolution; and I imagine | doubt at all as to the gentlenian’s views upon the 
he will find it difficult to maintain the converse. || question, these resolutions, presented by him for 
No, sir; if this is to be a compromise, strike out || our adoption, remove the slightest fi for 
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entertaining such views anythin 
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Senare, 
doubt. And how, sir, I ask, could we EXpect to 
meet with a compromive from his hands, enje;. 
taining these views, that would give to the South 
that which she reasonably asks for? What we 
want is. a fair distribution of the territories jn js. 
sue—simply an acknow ent of our right to 
carry our slaves into those Territories. The Sen. 
ator, on that occasion, told us that no earthly 
power would ever induce him to vote for the ex. 
tension of slavery into territory now free. Sj; I 
was grieved, seriously grieved, to find that, upon 
both of the occasions on which the Senator from 
Kentucky addressed the Senate, there was loud 
applause in the galleries when the sentiments of 
the Senator, to which I have just alluded, were 
expressed. rded it as one of the most 
mournful, and unfortunate, and unpropitious events 
that could have happened at such atime. I fel; 
that that applause, given in approbation of the 
peculiar views of the honorable Senator, was the 
knell of all opr hopes and expectations of com. 
promise, to arise from the presentation of his res. 
olutions. It told us.clearly what we had to eX pect 
from that gentleman with regard to the pretensions 
of the South. The arguments of the Senator 
upon that oecasion—his narration of the true his- 
tory of the transactions of 1819 and 1820 with 
regard to the Missouri compromise; and the gen- 
eral tenor of his whole public life from its com. 
mencement—all go to show how little can be 
expected from a compromise to the South, coming 
from such a source, issuing from one holding such 
views. I was greatly astonished at the time— * 
conceiving, as | did, from his connection with the 
Missouri compromise, that something faverable to 
the interests of the South would be offered by him 
in the compromise he should present—at the posi- 
tions he advanced; but he clearly explained their 
consistency with the views that had actuated him 
in his former course upon the subject; and there- 
fore it was a great mistake to expect from one 
which could 
inure favorably to the interests of the South, as 
connected with the institution of slavery. 

If | had thought of all this before, certainly | 
should not have expected anything from a com- 
promise proposed By him. e gentleman, with 
reference to the Missouri compromise, gives us 
his reasons for not sustaining its application to the 
present issue. At page 28 he says: 

“ When I came toconsider the subject, and to compare the 
provisions of the line of 36 de: 30 minutes—tie Mis- 
souri compromise line—with the plan which I have pro- 
posed for |he accommodation of this ee said I to my- 
solf if I offer the line of 36 degrees 30 minutes to interdict 
the question of slavery north of it, and to leave it unsettled 
and open south of :t, I offer that which is illusory to the 
South—I offer that which will deceive them, if they sup- 

e that slavery will be received south of that !ine. It is 

tter for them—I said to myself—it is better for the South, 
that there should be non-action as to slavery, both north 
and south of the line—far better that there should be non- 
action both sides of the line, than that there should be ac- 
tion by the interdiction on the one side, without action for 
the admission on the other side of the line. Is it not so? 
What is there ga:ned ty the South, if the Missouri line is 


extended to the Pacifie with the interdiction of slavery 
north of it?” 


I think it should be recollected, in arguing upon 
this point, that there are a many different 
views with regard to it. hether the view be 
right or wrong, that slaves could be carried there 
under such a compromise, the South moneatiy en- 
tertain that opinion. Not only — individ- 
uals, but public bodies—such as the Laeure 
of Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, Missouri, 
and most of the other southern legislative bodies— 
deny the power of Congress to pass the Missour! 
compromise line as a constitutional power, but 
they are willing to eee up their doubts a ready 
offering enittle of concession, in order that 
some measure of so tegen affording protection 
to southern rights, ma agreed upon. 

Senator ought. at least to have afforded 
of making the best they 
that had been twice 
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; ee as the present, it becomes necessary to 
eedees such a subject. No gentleman, in his | 
approaches to the question at issue, would sooner 





avol 


ent, it is not a matter of choice with those who || 
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sion to resort to that last necessity of the sword within the || : 
Pe llnagemge og  ee eae ly agate meee fae | rescued the slaves from the pursuers; and owing 


anion.sfthese States differently conctinied | to-this detention and unlawful interposition of 


of the : 
ae & | from you, than you can fight and vindicate your rights, ex- || those agents, the slaves made their escape. Was 
da reference to this topic than myself. But, || pei from the Union, and driven from it without ceremony || the Constitution of the United States of any ad- 
sir, upon questions of such magnitude as the pres- | and without authority ?” 


: y ; ot | vantage in this case? Has it been of any advan- 
Now, sir, the singularity of this position of the || tage in hundreds of similar cases, the frequent oc- 


engage in this discussion, as to what points they || Senator is, that in case of disunion, or an attempt || currence of which has led to the construction of 
shall dilate upon; and therefore it appears incum- || at dissolution, the States may enter into war with || the bill now before the Senate for the more effec- 


bent on Me, on 


well as the other introdaced by him. 
| have remarked, sir, in a previous part of my | 
discourse, that in @ question so important as this, 


present occasion, that I should || each other, and yet remain in the Union. I must |) tual reclamation of fugitive slaves? Sir, disanion 
resent my views generally upon this question, as || confess, sir, that | cannot see how we can fight | 


would be for our interests on this point; because 


| and still remain in the Union. Sir, it would ap- | then, instead of de nding upon the dead letter 


oe passing strange to see the Senators from || and bond of the Constitution, as they are now 
entucky and the Senators from Ohio, for in- | farced to do, Kentucky and the other suffering 


| did not desire to take the lead with reference to || stance, occupying their respective seats in this | slave States could take more effectual measures for 


my State, or indicate what course she would prob- 


body, and performing their accustomed legislative || the prevention of encroachments upon their rights. 


ably adopt. I am not prepared to state what |! functions, while their respective States were in || [ do not, then, attach much weight to this argu- 


course she will decide apon, as she has not yet || 
acted upon the question; but, whenever I do un- || 
ak the position determined upon by her, I 

tryst 1 shall not be baekward.in carrying it out as 

far as my abilities may serve. I do not stand here 

to dictate to her, desiring rather to await her coun- | 
sel in the matter. Ido not think, however, that 
any declaration of sentiment from her will render 
achange of my opinions necessary to complete 
agreement between us. I consider that I am pur- 
suing the policy that ought to be pursued by a 
representative Of Louisiana on a question of this || 
kind, and that my course will not be disapproved. 
As | have said, there has been no action as yet on 
the part of the Legislature of Louisiana; but opin- 
ions have been advanced by gentlemen, occupying 
high and important public posts in that State, || 
which may well serve as indications of the public 
mind—opinions which, as far as they go, are en- 
tirely in accordance with my own views, and | 
which I shall follow until beter informed of the |) 





opinions of my constituents. 

Governor Walker, fresh from the people, has 
declared his opinion on the question, and gives the 
opinion of his predecessor, (Gov. Johnson,) who | 
has just retired from office, with regard to the sub- | 
ject of slavery. Here it is: 

| 


“ But whilst I bejieve that the Union is not as yet in im- 
mediate danger, I think the atti:ude taken by some of our 
sister States affords a proper occasion for admonishing our || 
northern brethren that it may be endangered by the continu- 
ance and extension of the agitation. ‘I'he people of Louisi- 
ana yield to none in attachment to the Union. Toey take 
from it a national neme in which they glory, and they owe 
to it, under Heaven, the prosperity they now enjoy. But | 
this attachment, great as it is, fag its limits. Itis the re- 





j 
sultof common interests and the existence of feelings of || 
mutual kindness between the various members of the Con- | 
federacy, and it will not long survive their loss. Glorious 
as has been the career of the Union from its first formation 
to its present pitch of greatness, tlrere has been no event in 
its whole progress so truly glorious as its origin. “It was 
formed out of discordant elements, and cemented by sacri- 
fices made by each of its members for the common good. 
[ts foun‘ations were laid in the spirit of concession and | 
compromise, and in that spirit alone can they be preserved 
and perpetuated. 

“Simated as we are, I think we owe it to ourselves, to 
our sister states of the South, and to our northern brethren, 
to declare that if, unhappily, the anti-slavery eam 
which has so long been allowed to ingmit our feelings, 
should be carried to the point of aggression upon our rights 
—if th» equality between all the members of the Confeder- 
acy, established and guarantied by the Constitution, should 
be destroyed or trenched on by the action of the General 
Goverament—then we are prepared to make cou:mon ¢ause 
with our neighbors of the slaveholding States, and pronounce 
tie Union at an end, For myself, I du not hesitate to say | 
‘hat [ should look upon the dissolution of the’ Union as the 
greatest calamity that could befall us ; but that, great as this 
calamity would be, [ am certain there is not one of our citi- 
zens who would be willing for a moment to wi it in the 
balance against the dishonor of submission. Under these 
circumstances, concurring in the patriotic views of my 
predecessor, [ deen: it my duty, as the chief magistrate of 
one of the States whose vital interests are called in question 
by the blindness of prejudice and the lawlessness of faction, 
to invite your attention to the resolves of the people of Mi-- 
Sissippi, and toa suggest to you the expediency of Louisi- 
Ana’s coSperating with them in an expression of sev timents 
firm, determined, and unmistakable, at the proposed Con- 
vention to be held at Nashville in June next.” 


| heartily concur in the above, and need say no 
more on the subject at present. : 

My chief object invrefering to this branch of the 
subject at all was to notice some remarks of the 
Senator from Kentucky, one of which was so sin- 
gular that { think I should hardly be credited in 
pe Sa therefore I will avinteran his cor- 


Speaking of disunion he says: 
tha Vill there not be more safety in fighting with the Union 


without it ? ; 
5 Bappoce te, betoeeed,; eumbine erage we 
Sine talento este eo 


| handred thousand dollars worth of slaves. A gentleman of 


| arms against each other. This must be the case, || ment of the gentleman. But the gentleman thinks 


if the war was carried on under the Constitution. || that if the Union is dissolved, the States will be 
Could such a state of things exist here, sir, as an || divided into three confederacies—the Southern, the 
assemblage of all the representatives of the Union, || Northern and the Middle. | hope, sir, that that 
peacefully legislating and furnishing the sinews of | question will never have a solution; that the pre- 
war, and voting appropriations of men and money |} diction will never be verified. But, sir, if dissoln- 
the different parts of the Union? Did the Senator | if there would be any separation into three eonfed- 
mean that? Sir, it could hardly be supposed that || eracies. I do not believe that any division on the 
those who were fighting for their rights would || line between the free and the slave States would 
assist in a legislative conclave to furnish the means | take place, unless there was a provision made pro- 
necessary in order to carry on a war of aggres- | hibiting the admission of free States into the 
sion against themselves. It could ar be ex- southern Union. On the contrary, sir, | believed 
pected that those who were acting on the defensive | her boundary would be increased. A different 
would in part support the armies aud navies of || boundary would exist; and, however circumstan- 
their aggressors, and still contribute from their re- ces might shape themselves, I believe the valley of 
sources to strengthen and sustain the Government || the Mississippi would never be divided. The 


| to carey on the war that might be raging between || tion should take place, 1 am very much mistaken 


| that was acting against them. What, then, does || hand of Providence formed it, and so it ‘will re- 


the gentleman mean by fighting in the Union? I || main forever. 

have always understood that the great object of | That valley can never be disunited withont al- 
this Union was to prevent sectional disputes and | most miraculous revolution of the feelings, and 
fighting among its members. Now, sir, if that || wishes, and pursuits of the inhabitants of that sec- 
course is to be changed, in order to sustain a po- || tion of the country. The pursuits and avocutions 
sition raised by the honorable Senator, it will be- || of the people living in that valley entirely forbid 
come a mere pastime for the States tq fight in the || the adoption of such a course. This question 
Union, and will not in the least affect the accus- | would be settled there by the will of the majority, 
tomed legislative action. But, sir, | do not be- || and it is clearly evident that in the valley of the 


| lieve that any, such design was ever contemplated || Mississippi the strength of the South is over- 


when this Union was formed; and, if any other || whelming, and will continue so for a long time at 
inference can be drawn from the remarks of the || Jeast. Left to herself, the interests of the entire 
Senator on this point than that which | have pre- || South, and of course of the inhabitants of this val- 
sented, I am sure I do not understand its object or | ley would be identified, and their action. united 


meaning. : _and cordial. Although some little disturbances 
The Senator from Kentucky fyrther informs us = and excitement have been got up on this sub- 


_ that, in case of disunion, the slave States would | ject in that valley, yet they have been but irrita- 


be much-worse off than they are now, because || tions which would never have been thought of but 
there would be greater opportunities afforded for || for the example of a few northern leaders. tn 
the escape of slaves. Sir, | can scarcely imagine | the case of a division those portions of the valley 
how this evil could be mucH more extended and || where slavery does not exist would be in a minor- 
injurious than it is now, Slaves are escaping by | ity, whose every interest, both of association and 
thousands annually from their masters—how many \ of prosperity, would demand that they should 
thousands I do not know precisely; but I believe || unite with the majority in one confederation. 
the number to be many thousands annually.* Sir, || In such a union effectual measures would be 
I do believe that slaves would mor ee es- taken to prevent the aggressions that are now so 
cape from one State to another, or go off in greater | justly iohes frequently complained of. But, sir, 
numbers than they do now. The large number || this Confederacy would not only embrace the val- 
that I have mentioned escape annually under the | jey of the Mississippi as it is cailed, but other 
operations of the Constitution—under the opera- | States, which’at present wield great power and in- 
tion of most stringent provisions on the subject; || fluence in this Union. There is another State, 
and yet of how little avail is that Constitution; | the State of Pennsylvania, which, | believe, would 
how inadequate to the protection of the rights of || join the Southern Confederacy. In the valley of 
the southern slaveholder are those provisions. } the Mississippi is to be found the outlet of the 
We had an instance of this in the gentleman’s own || manufacturing products of one of her most thri- 
State. A number of slaves escaped from Kentucky | ving cities. She derives ninety-nine of the hun- 
into Michigan; agents were sent out after them || dred dollars made in her extensive factories in 
by their owners, and seized upon them under pro- | Pittsburg and elsewhere from the inhabitants of 
cess from that State; but a mob was raised who |) this valley. Yes, sir, the masses of Pennsylvania 
; || have never yet joined in this crusade against the 
edaceneee said in his late speech in the House on | richts of the South, and I do not believe they ever 
| loss to the South may be undéfetood || Will. Some of her politicians have endeavored to 
from the fit, that the’number of runaway slaves now in the || follow the lead of the North; but the people of the 
North is stated as being thirty Reopened, worth, at present | great Keystone State are waking up to a sense of 
: 


i . B : ; 
Brices, Rave sheet of saad obben aviter a. Norinby || he intrigues and deception of oon ee 
the Constitution, what |, demagogues, and are taking this matter into their 


complaint $ wonkd there ee) Stat mowerinke, remon- | own hands; and I do believe pry 8 ~ vee 

strances ve come down upon || solution comes, the great masses of the le 6 

us! How would this ball be filled with lobby members, | Peongylyania will be for uniting with thin pottion 

coming here to presst:eir claims upon Congress! Why, || ne Us . : . 

si:, many Of the norder counties in the staveholding States | Of the Union with whom they have ever remained 

give up their sl.ves almost e tirely. on terms of peace, and with whore pecuniary 
‘€rs the other day, that a few | interests their own are and Will continue to be 

: 





cone had by the efforts of the ab- || identified, and will join the South if disseverance 

p endieaaiae Sek sh gvitiomnael | takes place—thus inawsing to a still higher de- 

the highest -tanding from Delaware assured me the other | ow their prosperity and power, by furnishing the 
u 


that that little State lost each t least that value : : : 
p> ey property im the eine’ We arn beans . h with her manufactures exclusively, which 


dollars is.a heavy tax to be levied ona single Congressional || 8/ready characterize her as one of the leading 
district by the abolitionists.”” members of the Union. 
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3isr Cone.....lst Sess. 


Sir, this ie not mere conjecture. 


within a few days from a@ respectable gentleman | 
in the State of Pennsylvania upon the subject-of || 
our present troubles and of the dissolution of the || would cut off the former from its supply of raw materials, 


Union, in which he says, if it. ever should come, || 


Pennsylvania will stand by the South. Her pe- || 


; ; : || ries, depopulate its wharves, and reduce it speedily to the 
cuniary interests, her commercial prosperity de- || pres oom 


mand it, 


\] 


A few words with reference to another point | 


advanced on this subject and [ have done with it. 


The Senator from Kentucky further states that | 
if this Union were dissolved, it would not be | 
I do |! 


sixty days before war would commence, 


| 
j 
| 


not mtend to make any boasts of southern valor || 
compared with northern valor, on the subject of | 


fighting. Americans from all quarters of the 


Union all fight with — perseverance and en- | 


careful to know what they are fighting about, | 


whilst we of the South go into it without much || cal advancement among a ruined people. 
Our northern friends are more pru- || 


reflection. 


ergy. If there is any difference between the North || dustry of New England and the Middle States would struggte 
and the South, itis that the North are a little more || 


dent, more wise; they are as Urave, but they con- |) 


sider the cost. 


So they will do in case this Union || cording to the official tables, owned in the following pro- | 


is dissolved, and when they come to count the | 


cost, they will find that there is not much induce- 
ment to fight—not much to be made by fighting. 
War is not a money-making business. 


There || 


never was much money made by it, and never | 


will be. 


Even in the case of the party that proves || 


victorious in war, they lose ten times more than || 


they gain. 


The New England people are a wise, || owned atthe North, leaves 1,009,750 registered and 1,322,475 
a trading people; and, | venture to say, they will || 
never go into such a fight; and even if they had | 


an expectation of gaining ever so much, [ am || from southern ports. 


sure they would not be for engaging in such a | 


wer. Lam satisfied of it. 


way for a motion to adjourn. ] 


Tuespay, February 19, 1850. 


|| 1848-49. 


{Without concluding, Mr. Downs here gave | Exported abroad— 


| chandise. 


ico Mr Dowie: 


I saw a letter | of slave-ownership, would be a macnificent exchange for 
The sepuration of the | 


the useless province of Canada. 
North from the South, under the embittered feelings which 
must necessarily exist before its possible consummation, 


deprive its ships of two-thirds its business, close the whole 
southern market to the sale of its wares, shut up its facto- 


presentcondition of Canada. The possession of the mouths of 
the Mississippi would give the South absolute control of the 
West. There are those now living in the valley who can 


| remember that the possession of the delta of the Missis- 


sippi by Spain was fast separating the East and West. A 


| delay of five years in the purchase of Louisiana would have 


dismembered the Union, and created aseparate Government 
in the valley. If the influence of that avenue of trade was 
so great then, when the settlements of the West were few, 
and their surplus products unimportant, what woul) it now 
be, when §50,00,000 worth of western produce become in- 
dispensable to England, is annually borne by it to market? 
With such a conneetion, it caunot be doubred that. England 
would return to her exclusive system, and the crushed in- 


in vain for reward. Nevertheless, this is what desperate 
secttonal politicians are striving, in connection with British 


emimissaries, to bring about, seeking their reward in politi- | 


* If we endeavor to form some estimate of the interest 
which the North has in southern prosperity, we may begin 
with the most obvious item, viz: the shipping. This is, ac- 


portions : 
Owned. 

South 

North 


Total. 
494,797 


Rezistered tonnage. Enrolled tonnage. 
159,056 334,841 
1,465,314 

TOA. caricens 1,361,885 1,791,159 
Fishing and whaling 192,180 133,838 326,018 
* Deducting the whaling and fishing tonnage from that 


coasting tonnage applicable to the transportauon of mer- 
More than three-fourths of this entire tonnage 


| are employed in the. transportation of produce exported 


ne leading article being cotton, its 

movement is as follows: 

Bales. Pounds. Tons re- Per lb. Amount of 
quired, Sreight. 

 oememgetvameis:.| 


$13,357,064 


quam, 


Coto, 
2,227,844 891,137,600 667,425 14 et. 


| Exported coastwise— 


The same su! jet b ing again under consideration, Mr. 


DOWNS resumed and coacluded his speech, as follows: 
Mr. Prestipent: When the Senate adjourned 
yesterday, | had just concluded the few remarks 
I had proposed to make on that part of the speech 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] which 


referred to disunion, and the first point | propose | 
tw take up this morning is intimately connected | 


with that gubject. 


tion and perpetuity of this Union. 
There is no doubt, Mr. President, but that all 


of us, of every section, are deeply interested in \| usual years, are graduated by that of cotton, an estimate 


the Union; but still there may be a difference, and 
there may be a greater interest in its preservation 
in one quarter than in another, ‘The section of 


the Union to which | belong desire and have re- | 


ceived no advantages, no exclusive privileges, to 
acerve to them from the Uniean; and in the con- 
sideration of matters of the importance of the 
questions now before us, and the consequences 
which may result if we unhappily are not able to 
adjust the difficulties which now exist among us, 
itcan do no harm, and it may do some good, to 
look at the interests connected with these matters, 


with the perpetuity of this Union, is vested. 

} have here some statements, taken from official 
sources and published at the North, showing the 
interest of that portion of our country in the 
Union, so important and striking that | will sub- 
mit. | make no apology for their length: they 
are too valuable to be shortened. There is not a 


word too much. They contain, too, facts, argu- | 





785,324 314,129,600 


209,417, } et. 1,570,648 


3,013,168 1,2)5,267,200 876,842 


Total... 


in small vessels. As an indivation of the freights on other 


| articles, it may be stated that the quantities of the eleven 


. } 
| articles of sugar, molasses, flour, pork, bacon, lard, beef, | 
| tead, whiskey, corn, and tobacev, which lett New Orleans | 


| for the year 1849, both foreign and coastwise, required 101,- 


It is the interest which the || 


. iving ow freight t ipping. 
northern part of the Union have in the preserva- || Pr na te 8 torte vetted 


900 tons, and the freights were worth $2,467,749. Of the 
quantities sent coastwise of these articivs, a considerable 
portion was subseqfiently exported abroad from northern 
Inasmuch as that, 


| of all the exports of the country, seventy-five per cent. is 
| based upon suuthern produce, and as we have seen in the 


|| above table, which is from official sources, nearly all the 


shipping is owned at the North, and the rates of freight, in 


| may be made of the whole freights. Frou: northern ports 
| these are much Jess than from the South ; thus, while the 
| average is about $22 from the South, with primage abroad, 


it is about 7 per t.n to the northern ports. [tis also the 
case that vessels are built to carry nearly fifty per cent. 


| more than their registered tonnage, and also that many of 
| the voya es are to the provinces and the West Indies. 


|, Hence, the average outward [freights are not over 
| ton. 


15 per 
‘The American tonuage cleared from the United States 
in 1848 was 2,451,280, which, at $15 per ton, allowing two- 


| thirds for southern origin, gives the following sums: 


| 


‘ : | Inward— 
and see where the greatest interest, as connected || 


Tos. 
Outward— 
2,461,280 al $15 $12,305,400 


North. origin. Total. 


$35,919,200 


South. origin. 
$24,612,800 


2,303,482 at 8  —«-9,573,928 —-9,573,928 


Total foreign trade. . $21,880,328 
Total coast, between 
Nort. and South.. 


$56, 167,056 
8,000,600 


$34,186,728 
2,030,000 6,000,000 
Total. ... 2.00. «$23,880,328 $40,185,723 

* The inward freights are of merchandise, on which the 
northern shipping makes a freight, the northern importer 
and jobber their profits, and ou which, probably, one-half 
is soM and paid for at the South. In this are included 


ments, and sentiments, much better and more | freights from Europe, South America, «nd the East Indies, 


forcible than | could give, 
well received at the North, for they do not come 
from the South, but from those of their own 

ple who best understand their interests. hey 
are taken from a recent number of the Democratic 
Review, and | suppose were written te the able 
author of the valuable commercial articles of that 
periodical : 

“ The formation of the cotton States, with Cuba, into a 
great cotton, Lobaces, sugar, and coffee pro ucing union, 
calling forth the boundless fertility of Cuba, and renovating 
the West Edin [sands with the labor of the blacks of the 
southern States, in those hands in which their Jabor and 
tambers have thriven so well, and this empire annexed to 


Britain by treaties of perfect reciprocity, gi the latter 
command of the eastern commerce by way of Nicaragua, 


end all the benefits of possession, without the résponsibility 


| 


They ought to be || 


' 
; 
| 


average for that section. 


ranging from $10 to $25 per ton, «nd forming a Jarge pa t of 
the who'e; so that the average will not form Jess than $6 
per ton of carrying capacity, or $8 per ton register. The 
treights of vessels in the foreign carrying trade, irom Cuba 
io Europe, &c,, are not included, 

* The smports and exports of the Union were, for 1848, as 


follows: 
Exports. 
$75,985,0 


Imports. 
Free States, ......6...+6+.$137,967,826 
Slave States ...... «+s, 17,631,102 78,051 386 


Total. ........ +... ++0§154,998,028 $154,036 436 
“ This embraces the large exports of farm produce from 


the North for the famine year, and is therefore above an 
uder the estimate that one-half 


of the imports are consumed at the South, then $60,131,638 
must pass through northern bands, leaving at least filleen 
per cent. profit—say 39,000,000, including insurance, &c. 
in return for this, an amount of bills, drawn against south- 


2,658,244 | 


3,153,041 || 


19,147,856 | 


$64,167,056 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


j 
| 


14,947,712 | 
“This coastwise export is merely the first movement 
| south to north, and does not embrace its ultimate navigation | 





|| Great Britain......1,819.422 


| most corporate profits. 
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ern exports, must be sold in New York, equal to iffer. 
ence between southern imports and ies emnatens tn = 
ports—say $60,900,000. The negotiation of these gives at 
least $1,000,000 more to the North. On data furnished, 
the census of 1840, it was a Certained that the value of a 
manufactures of the New and and Middle States w 

182,945,317, including 500,000 bales of cotton worked uy 
the North, Of this, one-half, say $90,000,000, finds sale j 
the southern States, and those of the West, which, dein” 
ing their produce on the great water-courses, hecessari} 
form part of that region, at a profit to manufacturers job, 
bers, forwarders, expresses, insurance, &c., uf 25 per cent 
or $22,250,000. There arrived at New Orleans last year, 
the Mississippi river, of produce from all the western Stare, 
a value of $36,119,098, and probably $14,000,000 more found 
sale in the slave States through smaller avenues, and at 
shorter distance, making, say $90,000,000 ; for all which Was 
received in return sugar, coffee, tobacco, materials of inany. 
factare, and domestic bills drawn on the S orth against pro- 
duce and bilisof exchange. These sales of produce probably 
realized twenty per cent. profit, and it is from the proceeds 
of their sales of uce to the South thatthe West pays for 
its purchases of goods at the East. There is also probably 
$20,000,000 of northern capital drawing large profits in 
southern employment. Stocks, shares of companies, and 
interests in firms, which, with the amounts expended by 
southerners coming North in the summer season, must yield 
$6,000;000. These rough estimates of the profits of the 
North by southern connection may be summed up thas; 
Freight. of northern shipping on southern pro- 

duce .......+. cae reneeseseneeeresss $40,186,728 
Profits derived on imports at the North for south- 

ern account...... ETT Re eee eee ee ween wees 
Profits of exchange operations................ 
Profits on northern manufactures sold at the 
Profi s on western produce descending the Mjs- 

Sissippi .......... secteheces see gbeccepecces 
Profits on northern capital employed at the South 


heir ex- 


9,000,000 
1,000,000 
ache duende 22,250,000 
10 000,000 

6,000,000 

, Total earnings of the North perannum.<,. 88,436,798 

“ These estimates are all exceedingly small, and do not 
embrace a variety of transactions which form the basis of 
It might also embrace the profits on 
sales to western States, which are enabled to pay by their 
sales to the South. Now, when we reflect upon the whole 
of the transactions out of which spring these profits enu- 
merated, and also the employment of 4 very large propor. 
tion of the northern people, as well as one-half of the whole 
external trade of Great Britain, with all those remotely de- 
pendant upon the persons actually engaged in the trade, we 
begin to form some idea of the magnitude of the crime pre- 
meditated by the Van Buren free soil abvlition party. 

“ If we throw together the capital and number of persons 
directly occupied in the manufacture of cotton, with the num- 
ber of bales required annually to keep them in employ, we 
arrive at something like the following result: 

Bales con- Hands em- 
sumed, 1849. ployed. 
480,000 


233,000 


Capital in- 
vested. 
$356 ..00:',000 
183.000,000 
122,000,100 


983 943 
520,000 160,634 


Total. ......+ «3,823,365 873,634 $571 ,000,000 
“Of this large consumption, 2,800,000 bales were fur- 
nished by the southern States, and they support, through 
the profits of its fabrication, nut Jess than 4,000,000 whites; 
and the cloth so produced furnishes comfortable clothing to 
millions more, who otherwise would suffer from want of it. 
If by any convulsion the supply of raw material should be 
cut off, how widespread would be the resulting destitution 
and ruin to all nations! 

“A sepaation of the Union would involve the immediate 
connection of the whole South, with Mexico, and the West 
Indies, with England; and under the exasperation that 
would inevitably attend such an event, the North—its ships, 
goods, produce, and traffic—would at once be excluded. 


Europe... ..eseceese 
United States..... 


The rigor of tha® British exclusive system which before 
drove the independent northern States into a union with the 
South, would apply with ten-fold force; and while the 
South has now become necessary to every country of 
Europe, the North has nothing to offer, being in facta rival 
to each and all in manufactures. ‘The areas of the free and 
slave States are as follows: 

AREA OF THIRTY STATES, WITH LANDS SOLD AND UNSOLD. 
Area, |4rea sold|Money re- Unsold | Popula- 
onuee. in new | ceived by| area new | tion in 

, States. | U. States} State . 1840 

Free 290,777 ,600/59,007, 1,687,565. 190,935,308 9,015,064 
Slave '599,275,502.41,202,324) 45,085,512 145,977,945 7,513,008 

“The area of western and unsolt, with a large portion 
of that already sold, is entirely commanded by the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, and the possessors of its delta are 
the controlling power. The introduction of manufactures 
is most rapidly progressing in the northern slave States; and 
as those become less able to compete with the more south- 
ern lands in agricultural pr ductions, the impulse will be 
enhanced, and with greater success, that the improving 
prospects of the raw material promise to enhance the cap- 
ital applicable for that purpose. 

“Every year the progress of affairs makes the North less 
hecessary tothe South, the latter more necessary 


-t England and Western Europe.” 


This, Mr. President, it will be borne in mind, 
is the view of no southern, no sectional, no partial 
mind. There is much more in the article which 
might be read with profit, but I will not take up 
the time of the Senate in so doing. ; 

These extracts show, Mr. President, the im- 
mense difference. between the interests of the two 
sections. And the table proceeds to show that 
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31st Cons..... lst Sess. 
almost the exclusive monopoly of the shipping in- 
rerest is in the hands of the North, and that it 
depends almost entirely for its existence upon the 
carrying trade of the South. After going on to 
state many of the advantages in trade and com- 
merce which the North derives from its union with 
the South, it gives in detail the different sources 
from which they are derived, and which I will not 
take up the time of the Senate by referring to. 

This, Mr. President, is the annual production of 
a trade every dollar of which would be diverted 
from the North by the dissolution of the Union. 
The whole of it can be done with just as much 
advantage to the South by the ships of other coun- || 
tries. | 

This, sir, serves to show the deep and intimate || 
interest and connection of the North with the pro- 
ducts of our section of the country. 

Talk about our slave population! Why, sir, || 
the North derives at least as much, if not more ad- 
yantage from the products of our slave labor than | 
those who employ it. The owners are almost the 
mere superintendents of those plantations for the 
northern interests. This is no hypothesis, no | 
mere theory; it is a matter of fact. Go from the 
South to the North, as I have done, and what is || 
the first question asked you everywhere? It is, | 
how much cotton, how much sugar, or how much 
tobacco is being made this year? And they are as 
anxious—every manufacturer in Lowell, or any 
where in New England, is as deeply interested, 
and feels as much solicitude and anxiety, as to 
the number of bales of cotton that are to be pro- 
duced, as is the cotton planter himself. And the 
deprivation of these resources would not only be 
an evil to them, but a great deal more. ith 
them itis a necessity. They could not live, they 
would starve without it. There isnot this great 
necessity existing so far as regards the South. 
Having a rich country and a delightful climate, it 
would be only changing our trade from one chan- 
nel to another. Even if deprived of the advantage 
of selling our surplus productions altogether— 
which would not be the case, as they would only 
be forced to seek another market—by the event of 
a dissolution of the Union, still we would be better 
off than the North, and could better provide for 
ourselves. We would have that with which man 
originally started in this world—a virgin soil, and 
plenty of hands to work it—the means to live, if 
not to acquire wealth. And, as the writer from 
whom I have quoted demonstrates, it cannot be 
doubted that the condition of New, England would 
be as bad, if not much worse than that of Canada 
now, with her trade prostrated, looking to us to 
see whether the United States are disposed to an- 
nex her, (which I believe we are not much dis- 
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posed to do,) and with the mother country anxious 
to get rid of ber, if she can do so with honor. 
Without, as now, her vessels employed in the | 
whole carrying trade and transportation of the mil- 
lions of the productions of the South, and. de- 
prived of the great market for all these productions 
and manufactures furnished in the South, and 





which surely would be the result in the event ofa 
dissolution of the Union—yes, sir, I repeat it, New 
England and the whole North would soon be in the 
same condition as is Canada. Sir, this is a sub- 
ject not for me, nor for those from whom I come, 
to discuss or to look to; but it is one fraught with 
results so important that I do hope that our breth- 
ren in the North, who are so deeply interested in 
i, will turn their attention to it—will east up the 
accounts—and will see exactly where and how 
they stand, before they proceed further in their 
labor of dissolving the Union. 

There is one branch of the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky which [ omitted to advert to 
yesterday, and which | will notice now. I refer 
to the resolution of the Senator in regard to the | 
boundaries of Texas; and I will not discuss the | 
subject to any extent, because | know it will be 
better done by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Rus 
himself, who is familiarand thoroughly acquaint 
with the question, and abler than myself to discuss 
it. But there are some points of view in which the 
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Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Downs. 





Senate. 











ey 


lude to the third resolution of the series offered by | subject of slavery, and I have found, sir, that this 
the Senator from Kentucky, and which I will read: || thing of restricting the emigration of slaves in the 
« 3d. Resolved, That the western boundary of the State | United States into the Territories was a netion at 


of Texas ought to be fixed on the Rio Dei Norte, commen. || that time not at all entertained or even thought of. 


cing one marine league from its mouth, and running up that || iti 
river to the southern line of New Mexico ; thence with that || in ah. Ge Senn S58 Grosrenteg ENeeen OSS 


line eastwardly, and 80 continuing in the same direction to | slavery question in that illugjrious body, it doee 
the line as established between the United States and Spain, not appear that there was ever a whisper even to 
excluding any pardon of New Mexicu, whether lying onthe || indicate that it was the intention or idea of any 
eee || member of the Convention that the emigration or 

Now, Mr. President, the point to which I wish i transportation of slaves from one portion of the 
to advert is, that this resolution not only refuses || Union to another should be prohibited, Herve is 
to give us anything more by way of compromise, || what Mr. Madison says on this subject, in his let- 
but that it takes away one half of that which we || ter to Mr. Monroe, in 1820: 

y 
gained by the Texas compromise. By the Texas « The questions to be decided seem to be— : 
compromise er was not prohibited south of “1, Whether a territorial restriction be an assumption of 
; : . : illegitimate powers; or 

36° 30"; while the line proposed in this resolution, “2. A misuse of legitimate power; and, if the latter only, 
commencing atthe Rio Grande, and running east- whethet? the injury threatened to the nation from an acqui- 
wardly, would be about the thirty-second degree || escence in the misuse, or trom a frustration of it, be the 
of north latitude, and would deprive us of the | Seater. , ' 
beachiof the whole of Texas lying between ‘th On the first point, there is certainly room for differ. 

en : ying : © || ence of opinion; though, for myself, [must own that ft have 
thirty-second degree and the line 36° 30’. While || always Iraned to the belief that the restriction was not 
the gentleman will not go into any new compro- within the true seope of the Constitution. 

: 5 * On the alternative presented by the second point, there 
mise, I hope he will at least adhere to the pessent | can be no room, with the coot and candid, for blame in 
one on this subject. So much does he noW &@P- || those acquiescing in a concilintory course, the demand for 
pear opposed to compromises, and so eager is he || which was deemed urgent, and the course itself deemed 
to deprive us of the file we have gained by the | not irreconcilable with the Constitution. 

« This is the hasty view I have taken of the subject. I 
Texas compromise, that I suppose he would also am aware that I may be suspected of being influenced by 
have taken away from us the fifty thousand square || the habit of a guarded construction of censtituiional pow- 
miles that remain of the Missouri compromise, || ers; and I have certainly felt all the influence that could 


had he not found that they had already been given | j¥=!ly fow from a conviction that an uncontrotied deper- 
to the Indians sion of the slaves now within the United States was not 

a . j | only best for the nation, but most favornble for the slaves 
Another thing: the resolution of annexation || aixo, both as to their prospects of emancipation aud as to 


has an important bearing on this boundary ques- | Weir condition in the mean time. 
tion. It clearly implies that the portion of terri- “I have observed, né yet, In none of the views taken Of 
: ; : the ordinance of 1787, interdicting slavery northwest of 
tory claimed for Texas east of the Rio Grande is || the river Ohia, an allusion to the circumstance that when 
to be considered as such, or otherwise the com- | it passed, Congress bad no authority to protribit the import- 
promise as to the degreee of 36° 30’ would have || ation of os a, abroad 5 or hes mane. Se = 
no application. But the line run by the Senator, | o'er queda, that thee is aedtnde-tes eeasaaian 
as will be seen by reference to the map accompa- || gress could cheek the evil, but the indirect one of nar- 
nying the President's message for 1848, cuts off | rowing the space open for the reception of slaves, 
the whole of it. So that if such a boundary was || ane a re See oe pce Med = saa a 
contemplated by the act of Congress, there was | douband that i Gaead bane teen enurees, and that a regula- 
no place whatever for the Texas compromise. l tion having merely the effect of preventing the interior dis- 
do ae that when the Senator comes again to || position of siaves actually in the United States, and ore- 
examine this subject, he will see that the Texas || 2ting 4 distinction among the States in the degrees a their 
: : : sovereignty, would not have been adopted, or perhaps 
boundary was acquiesced in, not only by this act || thought of???—Mr. Madison to Mr. Monroe, February 10, 
of Congress, but by others which have been ad- || 1820. . 
verted to in a former discussion, but with which, Mr. President, I call the atiention of the Senate 
perhaps, the Senator, having been absent from || for a moment to the first of these quotations from 
public life at the time, is not familiar—before the || Mr. Madison, in which he gives it as his decided 
war was commenced, or before the treaty by which || opinion that there was no reasonable objection to 
we acquired any country from Mexico had been || the transportation of a slave from one State to 
signed, and in the establishment of post offices || another; and that, whatever our thoughts or senti- 
and post roads between the Nueces and the Rio || ments on the subject of slavery may be, they 
Grande. And among other acts, which show || should not prevent the exercise of this right. 
clearly that the boundary claimed by Texas is her || Now, this is exactly the question presented here. 
acknowledged one, is the map accompanying the | It is not a question as to whether slavery shall be 
treaty with Mexico. To this the Senator thinks || increased at all, or whether, if it be an evil— 
but little importance is to be attached; but I think || which | do not admit—it shall be extended or not, 
it is a matter of a great deal of importance. On’! but a question as to what it is best to do under 
that map the situation of the territory referred to ,, the fact that it exists and cannot be got rid of. On 
in the treaty is clearly laid down. There no part || this subject I have presented to you, in the ex- 
of the territory east of the Rio Grande is repre- || tracts | have just read, the opinions of Mr, Mad- 
sented as a part of Mexico, and none of it is so || ison, (and | think they ought to have much weight 
treated at all. In addition to that fact, it is stated || with those who regard the opinions of the fathers 
on the margin of the map that it repregents the || of this py ity cee that it is not only no ob- 
States and the departments of Mexico, as organ- || jection, but desirable, and better for the slave 
ized and established by various acts of that republic. || himself, as well as the community, that the slave 
Neither in this map, nor in any other portion of || population should be dispersed rather than con- 
the treaty, is this strip of territory east of the Rio || fined. The whole controversy here is, not whether 
Grande once considered as part of New Mexico; | slavery shall be increased, but whether it shall be 
aid therefore, if it does not belong to Texas, it || extended or not. As to the benefits resulting to 
belongs to Mexico, and was never ceded by her. || the slave from the extension of the institution, l 
Yet those who made that treaty understood this || think I may appeal to the Senator from Kentucky 
question, and had this map before them. But, |; himself. I believe it is generally underswod that, 
however this boundary is settled, | hope we shall || in the formation or amendment of the constita- 
not be deprived of the portion of Texas lying || tion of Kentucky, he was at that time opposed to 
south of 36° 30°. . || the further introduction of slaves into that State. 
I have had a calculation made of the quantity of | Well, he did not succeed in securing the adoption 
land lying north of the line proposed by the Sena- || of that restriction; bat suppose that he had, ard 
tor. The uantity of land in Texas north of that || no slave had been permitted to go into Kentucky, 
line, according to. this map, is 124,493 square | would it have diminished the number now in the 
miles. That part of it bork of 36° 30’ is 50,000 | country, or made thém happier than they are? 
square miles, leaving a balance of 74,933, and this, || Were they not in reality made happier, instead of 
by the third resolution of the Senator from Ken- | being gathered together and confined to one local- 
tucky, is taken off from the territory given us by || ity, by being allowed to go where they are, and 





interests of the whole nation, and of the South || the Texas compromise. I think that to be a most || where, as in the States of Missouri and Kentucky, 


particularly, are concerned, and with which the 
resolution of the Senator from Kentucky comes in | 
direct conflict; and 1 hope the Senator from Texas | 
will not consider me as trenching on his branch of 
the argument if I advert to it for a moment. I al- 





serious objection to the resolution, || they are the happiest people on earth? f ask, 
Mr. President, I have been induced, from a sug- || then, if the slave, whose condition appears so 
estion which I have seen in one of the letters of || much to engross the sympathies of certain pseudo 
r. Madison, to look into the discussions of the philanthropists, has not actually been made hap- 
Convention which framed the Constitution on the || pier in his position by being allowed to be trans- 
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ported to those States? All these attempts at 
restricting the extension of slavery, so far from | 
facilitating emancipation, have had a tendency to | 
retard it, and to increase its aggregate numbers. | 
And the ordinance of 1787, 1 believe it can be | 
demonstrated, so far from aiding emancipation, | 
most materially retarded it; because, if slaves had 


been allowed to be brought into Ohio, Indiana, | 
and {Hinois, few in number though they would | 


have been, they would have been emancipated and 
set free perhaps before now; whereas, by confining 
them to the present slave States, they remain 
slaves, and are likely ever to remain so. Well, 
as it was then, so it will be now in regard to the 
new Territories. Suppose slaves were allowed to 
be carried to California; if, as is contended, they | 
would not be 
be emancipated, and thus the aggregate number | 
of siaves would be reduced, But yet those who | 
hoid this argument, and who expend so much | 
sympathy for the slave in his present condition, | 


will not allow him to go where, according to their || more revenue for the common treasury. 


|| be reasonable that slaves should be dutied like otver im- 
|| ports; but should consider a rejection of the clause as an 


own argament, emancipation would be certain to 
follow him, 
But the chief object | had in referring to the 


’ 
' 


| 
} 


| 





|| tion of slaves would be for the interest of the whole 


rofitable there, they woul soon || Cflina, vote for it. 


| a8 proposed, will produce serious objections to the Consti- 


light, we ought to go further, and free those already in the 
country. As slaves also multiply so fast in Virginia and 
Maryland, that it is cheaper to raise than import Hem, whilst 
in the sickly rice swauips foreign supplies are necessary, if 
we go on further than is urged, we shall be unjust towards 
South Carolina and Georgia. Let us not intermeddie. As 
population increases, poor laborers will be so plenty as 
to render slaves useless. Slavery in time will not be a speck 
in Our country. Provision is already made in Connecticut 
for abolishing it. And the abolition bas already taken place 
in Massachusetts. As to the danger of insurrections from 
foreign influence, that will become a motive to kind treat- 


| nent of the slaves. 


“Mr. Pinckney said: If slavery be wrong, it is justified 
by the example of all the world. He cited the case of Greece, 
Rome, and other ancient States; the sanction given by 
Franee, England, Hotland,and other modern States. In ail 
ages one-halfof mankind have been slaves. Lf the southern 
States were let alone, they will probably of themselves 
stop importations. He would himself, as a citizen of south 
An attempt to take away the right, 


tution, which he wished to see adupied. ’ 
“General Pinckney said, be contended that the importa- 
nion. 
The more slaves, the more produce to employ the carrying 
trade ; the more consumption also; and the more of this, thé 


He admitted it to 


| exclusion of South Carolina from the Union. 


“ Mr. Gerry thought we had nothing to do with the con- 


opinion of Mr. Madison was to show the truth of || ductof the States as to slaves, but ought to be careful not to 


his suggestion that in all the debates in the Con- 
vention on this subject, the idea of restricting the 
emigration of slaves from one part of the United 
States to another was never for a moment thought | 
of. When the ordinance of 1787 was agreed to, 
the Constitution was not in existence. At that | 
time, as there was no prohibition existing against | 
the foreign importation of slaves, the people at the | 
North thought it necessary that some provision 
of this kind should be adopted, asa restriction | 
upon their increase. But in 
which framed the Constitution another method to 


attain this end was proposed, and after much dis- || their right to importsiaves be left untouched, the expecta- 
|| tion is vain. 


cussion, adopted as the only proper one—that 
was, after a certaim period, to prohibit the importa- | 
tion of slaves from abroad. | will quote a few | 
extracts from the debates in the Convention, as | 
conclusive on the points I have here laid down; and, 
first, from the remarks of Rufus King—the same 
who, i 1819-’20, acted so conspicuous a part in 


the Missouri controversy, and was the author of || hibiting the importation should be given to the General 


| Government, it would be exercised. 


the restricuion then imposed: 


© Mr. King said: “ If slaves are to be imported, shall not 
the exports produced by their labor supply a revenue, the 
better to ennvle the General Government to defend their 
avisters? There was so much inequality and unreasona- 
bicness in all this, that the people of the northern States 
could never be reconciled to it. No eandid man could un- | 
dertak to justify itin them. He had hoped that some ac- 


eowmodation would have takea place on this subject ; that || 


at least 4 time would have been limited for the import tion 
of slaves, He never could agree to let them be imported 
without limitation and then be repre-ented in the National 
Lagisiature.”” 


He says nothing, as will be seen, about the ex- 





importation, 


into the representation, when fhirly explained, comes to | 
this: (hat the inhabitant of Georgia or South Carolina 
whe goes to the coast of Africa,and, in defiance of the 
most sacred laws of humanity, tears. away his fellow-crea- 
tures from their dearest connections, and damns them to the 
mist cruel bondage, shall have more votes, in a Govern- 
mont tnstinuted for the protection of the rights of mankind, 
thin the citizens of Pennsylvania or New Jersey. 

“ Mr. Rutledge did not see how the importation of slaves 
coald be encouraged by this section. He was not appre- 
hensive of insurrections, and would readily exempt the 
other States from the obligation to protect the southern 
aginst them. Religion and humanity had nothing to do 
with this ahestion. Interest alone is the governing princi- 
ple with nations. The true question at present is, whether 
the southern States shall or shall not be parties to the 
Unien, Tf the northern States consult their interest, they 
will not oppose the increase of slaves, which will increase 
the commodities of which they will become the carriers. 

‘* Mr. El worth was for ieaving the clause as it stands. 
Let every State import what it pleases. The morality or 
wisdor Of slavery is a consideration belonging to the States | 
ihemsetves. What enriches a part enriches the whole, 


cut the States are the best judges of their particular inter- | 
ext. The old Confederation had not meddied with this point; | 


and be did not see any greater necessity for bringing it | 
within the poliey of the new one. 

‘Mr. Piuekney said: Seuth Carolina can never receive 
the plan if it prohibits the slave-trade, in every proposed 
extension of the powers of Cong that State has expressly 
and watehfully excepted that of me with the importa- 
tion of negroes. If the States be ail lek at liberty on this 
subject, South Carolina may perhaps, by degrees, do of her- 
= what is wished, as Virginia ona Weryiona 

one. 

“« Mr. Bilewarth said, as he had never owned a slave, he 


conld aot of the effects of sla . 
sald, Sevroedl, ik if it was te be soubbanees outa ees a 


already have | 


| 


i 


give any sanction to it. 
“ Mr. Dickinson said he considered it as inadmissible, on 


| every principle of honorand safety, that the importation of 
| slaves should be authorized to the States by the constitution. 


The tue question was, whether the national happiness | 


| would be promoted or impeded by the importation ; and this 
| question ought to be lett to the National Government, not 


| to the States particularly interested. 


|| happy by their slaves. 


| that a sine qua non, 


It England and France 
permit slavery, slaves are, at the ame time, excluded trom 
both those kingdoms. Greece aud Rome were made un- 
He could not believe that the south- 
ern States would refuse to confederate on the account appre- 


7 || hended, especially as the power was not likely to be imime- 
the Convention || 


diately exercised by the General Government. 
* Mr. Rutledge said: If the Convention thinks that North 
Carolina aud Georgia will ever agree to the plan, unless 


‘The people of those Siates will never be such 
fools as to give up so important an interest. He was strenu- 
ous against striking out the section, and seconded the motion 
of General Pinckney for a commitinent.”” 

“Mr, Sherman said it was better to let the southern 
States import slaves than to part with them, if they nrade 


| ported, as making the matter worse, because it implicd they 


were property. He acknowledged that, if the power of pro- 


He thouglit it would 


| be its daty to exercise the power. 


“ Mr. Rundotpi said he was for committing, in order that 
some middie ground might, if possible, be found. He could 
never agree to the clause as it stands. 
rivk the Constitution. He dwelt on the dilemma to which 
the Convention was exposed. By agreeing to the clause, it 
would revolt the Quakers, the Method sts,and many others 
in the States having no slaves. On the other baad, two 
States might be Jost to the Union. Let us, then, he said, 
try the chance of a commitment. 

** Mr. Madivon said, twenty years would produce all the 


| mischief that can be apprehended fr. m the liberty to im- 


port slaves. So long aterm will be more dishonorable to 


| the Americen character than to say ncthing about it in the 
tension of slavery, but only against its further || 


Constutution. 
“Mr. Williamson said, that both in opinion and practice 


| he was against slavery ; but thoughtit more in favor of hu- 
“ Mr. Gouverneur Morris said: The admission of slaves | 


manity, trom a view of all circumstances, to let in South 
Carolina and Georgia on those terms, t:an to exclude them 


| from the Union.” 





| 
| 


& morai || 


These extracts I give the more freely because 


| they are not only to the point to which I refer, 


but have an important bearing on the great slavery 
question in many other respects: among other 
things, they show clearly that unless a liberal com- 


ce had been agreed to on that subject, the 


nion would not have been formed. There was, 
perhaps, some reason in that, though not so much 
either; because there would be no such great ine- 


| quality in allowing the importation of slaves into 


the South, and the consequent increase of repre- 
sentation, when compared with the increase at the 
North, from the immense emigration there, per- 
haps not expected. Mr. King clearly never 
thought of limiting the increase of slavery, by 
preventing their :emoval from one State to another, 
or that there was any danger of its increase merely 
from such emigration, when the foreign importa- 
tion was forbidden. 

There are many other remarks to the same pur- 
port, from which I might quote, if necessary. The 
question—on the subject of representation—was, 
after this debate, referred to a committee; and on 
its being reported back, a further debate was had 
on the subject, which led to the provision in the 
Constitution as it now stands, allowing a prohibi- 
tion of the importation of slaves after 1808. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to go further 


|| wiser than those who have gone before us. 


He would sooner | 
'can say so, | should like to hear him. 
| slavery in the United States made one of the 
| thousands of the African race, brought among vs, 
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into this debate. Extended as it was 
not a word of it, so far as I have seen, to shoy 
that in those discussions the question of the 1». 
moval of slaves from one portion of the Unite; 
States was ever contereplated or considered eye), 
for a moment, or that the institution of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 ever contemplated any such thing 
that time as to other territory. e only pro 
and reasonable restriction on slavery, as then eon. 
sidered, was to take place after 1808; and that Was 
supposed to have closed the question. I conten 
therefore, that those who are apposed to slavery 
have no right to impose any restriction which the 
Constitution itself did not impose. It was wit) 
great difficulty, and after a long debate, that, in q 
spirit of concession, the stipulation was made jp 
the Constitution that the importation of slaves 
should be prohibited after a certain time, and those 
who engaged in that bond have no right to extend 
it beyond that stipulation. 

Mr. President, I have taken up so much of the 
time of the Senate already, on this matter, that | 
must hasten to a close. But there is one view of 
the subject to which I wish briefly to tefer, be. 
cause I believe it is of much importance, and that 
it lies at the very foundation of the whole thing, 
and that is what our fellow-citizens of the North 


» there was 


| term the evil of slavery. The opinion that it is 


an evil, sometimes, I admit, inconsiderately, per. 
haps, or from associations around them, concurred 
in by southern men, I considér to be totally and 
entirely erroneous. I hold that it is not an evil. 


| We profess, in this age, to be a rational and a 


utilitarian people—to laugh at the fanaticism, the 


| absurdities, and the follies of former ages, and to 


think that we are wiser than they; but when our 
history is drawn by ap impartial pen, and an 


| Opinion is pronounced thereon by an impartial 


world, I fear we shall not be considered as any 
But 
professing as we do to be a wise and utilitarian 


| people, and to judge of things, not by their names, 


but from their effects and results, all must be satis- 


|| fied, judging of slavery by this test, that the opin- 
He was opposed to a tax on slaves iin- i 


ion so universally entertained at the North that it 
is an evil is entirely fallacious. How, sir, are we 


| to judge whether it be an evil or not? Clearly, 


only by its results. Has slavery ever made, so 
far as it is applied to the African race in this coun- 
try, any individual more unhappy or miserable 
than he would otherwise have been? If any man 
Has 


more unhappy than he was in his original state; 


| or would he derive any advantage by being re- 
| stored to his original condition? 


No, sir, this 
will not be contended for a single moment. It is 
the only progress the African race has ever made. 
It is a strong proof, if, indeed, it does not estab- 
lish the fact, often assumed, and generally be- 
lieved, of the inferiority of the African race." 
This inferiority is the reason why, when all other 
races of the world have made some progress, 
however little, he alone has stood perfectly still, 
and remained in all his original ignorayce and bar- 
barism. In Asia, in Europe, and everywhere, 
except Africa, there has been some elevation in 
the scale of civilization—some higher and some 
lower, itis true. Yet there is scarcely a portion 
of this globe upon which there has not been some 
progress in civilization, some advancement, some 


* As a proof of this inferiority, I insert here an extract 
from an emivent British writer, entitled to the more weigit 
because he seems to have concurred in many of the views of 
the abolitionists. It was published in 1822, and agrees 
with the distinguished American writers, Doctors Car'- 
wright and Nott, and is supported by holy writ: 

“Tu ail the particulars just enumerated, the negro struc- 
ture approximates unequivocally to that of the monkey. 
it not only differs from the Caucasian model, but is dix 
tinguished from it in two res the intellectual charac- 
ters are reduced, the features enlarged and exa¢- 
gerated. In such a skull as that represented in plate 5, 
selected beeause it is one which is characterized, 
no | however well conversant with natural par gl 

ac 


beings who are degraded by sia 
waar by every fact in the past history and present condi- 
on 


“The Abolitionists have erred in @enying a natural in- 
feriority so clearly evinced by the concurring evidences of 


Soloey, Eouion ties and experience.”—Lawrence’s Phy- 
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improvement, and some manifestation of the vir- || has acquired but a very imperfect know 


wes of mankind exhibited, save among the Afri- | 
can race. There has been none of this among 

them, sir. They have made no advancement |) 
among themselves; and the only advancement | 
they have ever made in civilization, and in the | 
comforts and enjoyments of life even, and the || 
only step in progress by this unfortunate race, | 
has been this very slavery in America so much 

decried. 

Take any portion of thé 3,000,000 of slaves 
in the United States, and compare with a ike 
number of their race in Africa, and what a con- 
trast is presented in the relative progress and in- | 
crease in numbers! Contrast them by any of the | 
tests of civilization—take them collectively or | 
separately—and what a marked difference is pre- 
sented! Go among the Africans on their conti- 
nent, and you see them starving, killing one 
another, robbing one another, and plunged into 
all the degradation of the most abject state of bar- 
barism, sinking lower and lower, from one grade 
to another, until it is almost impossible to distin- 


forests. Here you will find them attaining a civil- 
ization highly creditable to them, and living in |, 
the comfort and enjoyment attendant on a happy || 
and prosperous people. Go on the plantations |) 
among those negroes so much sympathized with, | 
and witness their happy and contented condition. | 
{ have seen their condition in the West where | 
1 was born, and in the extreme South, where 
they are more numerous; I have seen them every- 
where, and if those who are opposed to the insti- 
tution could see them, as 1 have, in their cabins 
and in the fields at work, ever singing, and almost 
dancing at their labor—the gayest, happiest, the 
most contented, and the best fed people in the || 


world, they would at once find other and more |, 
needful objects of sympathy. They are not only || 
immeasurably better off than they would be in || 
Africa, where their ancestors came from, but take || 
the whole three millions and compare them with || 
alike number of laboring people in Europe, or 
even in our own northern States, and they would | 
not only stand a comparison, but would prove | 
themselves superior, so far as the comforts and 
enjoyments of life are concerned. No man denies | 
this who ever went among them and observed 

their condition. We frequently hear the remark 

made, and we are conscious of it ourselves, that 

our slaves are not only a happy people, but that 

they are much happier than we are ourselves. || 
They have-no care for the future; everything is 
supplied them; they have but moderate labor to | 
perform; and when old age and sickness come 
upon them, certain provision is made for their | 
support and comfort. Why, some time ago the || 
Senator from New Hampshire, (Mr. Hae,] stated |, 
afact as showing the character of the female oper- 
alives of his section, certainly very creditable to 
the parties concerned. It was the case of some 
young ladies who worked in the factories, and 
who were so kind and dutiful to their aged parents, 
and so industrious as to earn money enough to 
support them when they were no longer able to 
work. | admire their conduct; it is highly credit- 
able; itis the dictate of nature. I would not offend 
our friends of the North by any comparison be- 
tween that class of their population and our slaves 
at the South; yet I will tell the gentleman that the 
necessity which devolved on those young ladies 
never would have occurred at the South among 
the slaves, because all those contingencies would 
have been fully provided for. Why, if I had 
time, and it was necessary to go into this subject, 
| could name a thousand instances that every da 

occur on the plantations of the South, of the Lied 
ness exercised towards aged slaves, and the hap- 
piness in which they live. 

L will mention an instance that I happen to 
know of to illustrate the statement I have made 
with reference to the happiness ard comfort which 
the slaves enjoy in their present situation. On an 
estate with whose ietor | am well acquainted 
there are three remaining of the old African race 
who were imported into this country prior to the 
me — of which class of oe ano are 

very few remaining-in any part of the Union. 
Their several situations, exhale Lavit-stene briefly, 
are as follows: One is a female in extreme old age, 
Who, although so long a resident of this country, 
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| proposed, in order to alleviate the sufferings of 
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ledge of || 
the English language; in fact her ordinary conver- || 
sation can hardly be understood; and yet, sir, | 
notwithstanding this barrier to active or peculiar | 
service, which existed during her residence in 

this country, she is now in her old age provided | 
with a comfortable cabin, or house, in which to | 
dwell; has a little garden attached, cultivated for || 
her special benefit, and is amply furnished with |, 
all necessary food and clothing. Now that she is || 
feeble and decrepit, no work is required of her, || 
or service of any kind further than to take care of || 
some grandchildren and great-grandchildren, of || 
whom she is so proud, that if even she was re- 
quested to resign the charge of them, she would 
not do it. None but herself, she insists, shall at- | 
tend to their wants, or even scold or chastise them, 

when it becomes necessary so todo. Another of | 


| them is an aged man, who is comfortably provided 
| for in a similar manner, who has only to take care | 
| of his old wife, not an African by birth. The last || 


of the three is a man of altogether a different 


character. He is a man of remarkable intelligence, 


who, by his natural quickness and industry, has | 


| acquired an excellent knowledge of some of the 


mechanical arts. After a life well apent in virtu- 


He has acquired, by using economically the time 
allotted him for his own temporal advantage, a 
considerable amount of property; at least, of an 
amount that many a northern man would be glad 
to call hisown. He has a house and little farm, 
and horses, cows, and poultry; and upon several 
acres of his land he gives employ to his children | 
and great-grandchildren, during the time which is 
usually allotted to slaves as their time cf leisure 


| or holiday.* Every year the profit accruing from 
| their labor is augmenung his little stock of wealth. 


I have mentioned these incidents, not because they 
are exceptions to a general course of treatment 
practised towards the slaves of the South, but 
simply as illustrative of the ordinary mode in 
which they are treated. Compare the condition 
of our slaves with the laboring class of Americans 
in the North, and how much superior will be found 


their condition in many respects, Why, Mr. || 
| President, | was struck the other day with an arti- 
cle in a northern paper, wherein it was stated that |, 


the sufferings of the poorer classes were becoming 
80 great in some of the northern States that it was 


the children, that the parents should be sold into | 
slavery, or bound out to employers, in order to 
raise a sufficient sum for the support of themselves 
and children. This plan, sir, was gravely pro- 


| posed as the only feasible way in which the evil 


could -be remedied, by a northern editor, in a 
northern paper called the Merchants’ Day Book. 
I will read the article to which | allude: 


‘A REMEDY ror NorTHERN Pavrerism.—The recent re- 


ual crime in that city, bas stricken a momentary shame into 
that portion of the press which is incessantly prating of the 
moral superiority of the North over the South, giorifying the 


find it staring them in the face, from the reports of their own 
officers, that there is an amount of degradation (shameless 
and incurable, because beginning with the beginning of 
life) existing within one city’s limits, greater than can be 
gathered in the whole population of the slavebolding States. 
Some of these presses are erying out What shall be done? 
"oe New York Merchants’ Day-Book answers the question 
thus : 

*<* Sell the beastly parents of these children into slavery. 
‘Let our Legislature pass a law, that whoever will take 
‘ these dissolute and drunken parents, and take care of them 
‘and their offspring in sickness and in health, clothe them, 
* feed and house them, shall be legally entitled to their ser- 
‘vices ; and let the same Legiviature decree that wijoever 


‘receives these parents and children, and obtains their ser- | 


‘ vices, shall tuke carder soe as long as they Inve.’ 

4 editor proceeds to say with simple truth: 

“<In the slave States of this country there is lees of it 
‘than anywhere else in the world. In fact, there are no such 
‘things as poverty, want, and starvation among the slaves. 


* of the chief of police cannot exist in a southern city.’ 
“And this comes, as the editor well says, not because of 





* By the laws of Louisiana, and I believe in some other 
States, slaves are allowed one hour for a and two i" 
dinner. Are the laborers at Lowell allowed so much? “My 
recollection telis me no. 


a 





| 


port of the chief of the police of New York, exhibiting the || 
enormous amount of squalid want, prostitution, and habit- | 


dignity of free labor, and claiming exclusive posse-sion of | 
the territories of the United States, on the ground that the | 
fastidiousness of northern freedom could never be brought | 
to partake the soi! in common with slaveholders. They now | 


‘Such ation and misery as are pictured in the report | 


the superior charity and morality of the southern people, 
but because the masteris bound equally by law, opinion, | 
and interest, to provide for his slaves. If he cannot fulfill | 











ately passes into the possession of one whocan. The editor 
then draws this just and sensible conclusion : 

*<It is to be hoped, now that these philanthropists know 
‘how miserable and degraded New York is—and ail large 
‘free cities are equally bad—they will turn their attention 
‘to the work of making it better, before they make Charles- 


i ¢ -— Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans worse,’ 
“ 


ust and sensible in itself, but it will not be recognized 
where the advice is needed. For the moment, these philan- 
thropists will roll their eyes and smite their breasts; but 
the thousands of wretched outcasts in New York wil! de- 
rive no benefit from their theatrical commiseration, nor will 
the South have any rest from their denunciations and ag- 
gressions in consequence of this exposure of the character 
and extent of free pauperism. Seif-emendation is a virtue, 
laborious, painful, and costly. They could not hope w at- 
tain it speedily. Defamation of others can be practised 


|| eXtempore in perfection ; costs nothing; not only involves 


no painful selt-saernfice, but, to editors like those of the New 


| York Tribune and Commercial Advertiser, is a species of 


luaurious self-indulgence.”? 

Now, sir, do hope that before the Senator from 
New York and other honorable Senators get up 
here to read us a lesson upon the dictates of ha- 
manity, and the wrongs of slavery, they will look 
first to things at home; and that, in addressing us 


| upon the.evils,and while depicting the supposed 
| wrongs of the slave in the South, they will por- 


tray also the real sufferings of the laboring classes 


ous labor, he ceases from, his round of daily toil |} in the North; and that, in positively denouncing 
> a 


slavery as an evil, they will substantiate their as- 


| sertion by incontestable proofs before the country 


and before the world. Sir, I call upon the eppe- 
nents of this system to do so now; and to prove 
that even the white laboring classes in the North 
—I say nothing of the blacks there—are as happy, 
or as contented, or as comfortably situated, as the 
blacks in the South. Sir, the slaves in the South 
do not suffer one-tenth part of the evils that the 
white laborers do in the North. Poverty is un- 
known to the southern slave; for as soon as the 
master of slaves becomes too poor to provide for 
them, he sells them to others who can take care of 


| them. This, sir, is one of the excellencies of the 
| system of slavery, that the slave never experiences 


the pinching wants of poverty. Sir, one may 
travel through the northern States and see thou- 
sands of the poor and destitate almost without the 
commonest necessaries of life; but, sir, | defy any 
| man to travel through the broad area of the fifteen 
southern States and find a single poor slave. There 
never was one, and there never will be one, as 
long as the institution of slavery exists. Ard yet, 
| sir, notwithstanding the superior condition of the 
| southern slave overthat of the northern laborer, 
gentlemen of the North persist in their denuncia- 
tions, and would even have the Union broken up 
in order that the system of slavery may be prohib- 
ited. 
Mr. President, there is one fact connected with 
| this question of slavery which is strongly present- 
ed to my mind by the history of the Missouri 
compromise given us by the Senator from Ken- 
tacky. One of the most prominent principles 
which wein the South have ever contended for, 
| considering it as our only hope, is equality of rep- 
resentation in the Senate. At the time when the 
Constitution was framed, it was not expected that 
there would ever be a conflict or difference of opin- 
ion between the different sections of the Union. 
But, sir, it was anticipated that there might be a 
difference of opinion and interest between individ- 
ual States; and therefore the States were made 


|| equal in this branch of the Government. When 


there is danger, sir, of one portion of a country 0 
a nation—and especially of a Confederacy like our 
own—encroaching upon the rights of another por- 
| tion whose internal affairs may be somewhat drf- 
| ferently managed, some provision should be made 
|for the prevention of any such encroachment. 
|| This provision has been made in our Government 
| by the formation of this body, to act as a check 
| upon any usurpation of power by the majority in 
| the other House. It defends from all aggression, 
| and repels all encroachments. But, sir, could it 
|| have been anticipated, at the time of the formation 
of the Constitution, that the encroachments upon 
the institution of slavery would have ever been 
carried to the extent they have, IL believe, sir, 
among the several a eane adopted would 
| have been one that, in the event of any changes 
|| oceurring in the slaveholding States, so as to les- 
|| sen their namber in comparison with the free 
| States, the equality of the southern States should 
atill be guarantied. And, sir, this is the only way 
ih which hitherto we have been able to defend our- 
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welves. We have had no power, had we so de- || this consideration now, it is temporary; for the i between them and the larger States must 


Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Downs. 


sired, to invade the rights of others; we have | other States are capable of sustaining, and will soon | 
wimply been enabled to act in self-defence. The | have, a population equal to theirs, while the rep- | 
velo power given to the Executive was not for || resentation in the Senate is permanent. 


nurposes of aggression, but for the defence of his || 


own department; and has not the history of our 


country shown the importance and the necessity || 


of such a power? 

We have been informed oi 
Kentucky that, in 1819, at the period when the 
Miasour: compromise bill was agitated, a bill 
possed the House of Representatives embodying 
a provision prohibiting the introduction of slavery 


was only prevented by the action of the Senate. 
Buppose in that case this check of the Senate had 
not existed, and the equality of the South in this 
branch no longer existed, what would have been 
the consequences? Would this Government have 
gone on prospering and increasing in wealth and 
power? Never, sir; never. Had not that bill 
been rejected and the Missouri compromise been 
adopted, the whole of the vast territory in dispute 
wouid have been swept off to the exclusive benefit 
of the free States. This result was prevented by 
the action of the Senate, 
that it is absolutely necessary to the interests of 
the South, that this equality should be kept. As 


the fundamental principles that binds the several 
States together. Now, sir, allowing that the South 
obtain what they desire, with reference to these 
new Territories, we shall not always be able to 


nevertheless, we can approach somewhat nearer to 
it; and then, when in that position, we can make 
a deiermined effort for a reéstablishment of our 
equality. Should the numbers of the free States 
progress antil the slaveholding States were placed 
ina helpless minority, allowing that there was 
some constitutional provision placing them upon 
an equaliry with their northern brethren, they 
would become mere provinces. They could not 
be called States—rather dependencies, Tell me 
not of stipulations of the constitution when placed 
in such a situation, I tell you, sir, that that 
people and those States who expect to preserve 
their rights inviolate must first have the power to 
doit. Take away the power, and the rights go 
also, The history of the world in all ages verifies 
this assertion; and some incidents in our own his- 
tory, during the past few years, further establish 
its truth, 


If the resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky || the balance of the new States increase 


|| should be adopted, which make all the territory | 


recently acquired from Mexico and half of Texas 


|| free soil, we may hereafter, if our brethren of the | 
the Senator from 


North choose t@ allow it, (which, however, is not 


| probable, for the ery is now that no more slave | 


States shall be admitted,) have one more slave | 
|| State by the division of Texas, by her own con- | 
|| sent. 
into the State of Missouri, and its final adoption | 


There will be a little fraction of territory, it is 
true, south of 36° 30’, amounting to 58,340 square 
miles; but that has been apprepriated to the In- 
dians; so that we cannot make a State of that. 
We shall then have only one more new State at the 
most. .Now, how will it be with the free States? 
There would remain to them in all the new terri- 


| tory an area of 1,994,390 square miles, which, at 


a ratio of 35,000 (the average of the present States) 
square miles to a State, would make fifty-six new 


free States, or, on a ratio of 50,000 square miles || 


| to a State, (about the average of the new States,) 


I believe, therefore, sir, |! 


would give thirty-nine new States—all free; not a || 
'slave State among them—not one! and leaving | 
|| the South in a minority of sixteen to fifty-four || 
long as the Union exists, it must remain one of || 


States! if the Texas compromise should be 


|| adopted to the Pacific, there would, at the ratio 


of 50,000 square miles to a State, be seven slave | 


|| and thirty-two free States—not quite one-eighth. 
| This is surely not asking much. 
keep up this balance of power in the Senate; | 


But the Senator ia not willing to give us this | 


compromise, so we must lose these seven States. 


Why, sir, here is Rhode Island—I speak of her || 


| with great respect, for she has certainly been one 


of the most moderate in her action with regard to 


| the South in that quarter of the Union, and her 
| Representatives here have exhibited a correspond- 


| sir, is not this a glaring inequality ? 


ing spirit—here is Rhode Island, containing only 
1,200 square miles, on an equality with a State 
(Missouri) containing 67,000 square miles. Now, 
And yet, sir, 


| we hear complaints of the inequality of the free 


States with the slave, because of the slave repre- 
sentation in the South. There is no comparison 


| between them. The slaves in our country are the 


| 


Sir, let us look at the situation of things, in the | 


event that the Wilmot proviso shall be applied to 


free. 
a minority; for, althongh numerically fifteen 
States, yet Delaware has already abolished slavery 


' || gree. 
all these new Territories, and that they become | 


1 now conaider the South as practically in | 


prospectively, and her Representatives, by their | 


votes on verious Occasions, appear disposed to 
coéperate with the North. 
lation, sir, as to the ratio of the slave States in 
size, compared with the free, after all the new 
Territories are divided and organized into new 
States. 
the valuable statistics embodied in this map which 
I have so repeatedly referred to. This map, | 
would here remark, 18 not one of mere conjecture, 


or made up from irresponsible sources, but was | 


prepared by the Executive Department of the 


Government at the last session, and was sent _ 
in the last annual message of Mr. Polk, as an | 


accompanying document, so that it is perfectly 
authentic and official. 
Sg. mi’es. 
The average aren of free States is 3,282 
The average of the same, inetuding Delaware, is... . 28,5 
Tne average of New Eng'!and States is 
The average of the same, not including Maine, ie.... 
‘The average area of # the States is 
The ratio applied to the free States would give 
them 26 instead of 30 Senators—a loss of 4; and, 
ifappled to New England, not including Maine, 
would give 2 instead of 10—a loss of 8; and to all 
New Eugland, 4 instead of 12—a loss of 8. 
It ts no defence of this Wequality to sa 
these small States may make up in po ae 
what they lack in area; for the, New 


Siates now have in the House of Representatives 


that 
tion 


: 


laborers that correspond to the laborers of the 
| North. 
|| country, just as the white laborers in the 


> i 


These laborers pay the taxes of your 


do. 
cording to our views of the subject, it is unjust to 
deprive them of representation at least in some de- 
In fact, if the views of northern men were 
carried out, they would all be emancipated, and 


| every one would consequently be enutled to re- 
i} 


presentation. 
Why, there is nota parish in my State that is 
not susceptible of, and that will not in a few years 


| have, a population equal to that of Rhode Island. 


I have made a calcu- | 


We have never complained of it. We were will- 


| ing to submit to it; we were willing to abide by 
| the bargain, although we cannot but feel that it isa 


|| pact ma 


‘ |, hard bargain. Perhaps, if you drive us again into 
Here, sir, is the statement made up from | 


| an original elementary state, a very different com- 


be formed. We do not seek for this 


result. hat we find written in the bond that we 


| have subscribed to, we are willing to adhere to; 


I will read the statement: || 
| such thing on earth. 


we never violate our obligations; yet we cannot 
shut our eyes to the inequality which has been 
produced by the various and important concessions 
that we have made from time to time. We know 
that perfect equality is not to be expected in the 
administration of human affairs. There is no 
It isa chimera. There is 


// no human institution, law, or provision, that was 


; 


| 
| 


| ever yet made, or that can be made, that will oper- 


ate with perfect equality upon every human being. 
It cannot be done. The different situations i 
which mankind are placed, their different capaci- 
ties, all the circumstances that surround them, 
make it impracticable. All that you can do is to 
approximate towards equality. Therefore we did 
not entertain the expectation of perfect equality 
when we entered into this Confederacy, but we 
desired to approach as near to it as we could. But 


land || every day that passes clearly shows that that ine- 


quality is vecoming greater, because the disparity 


twenty-nine members, about one-seventh of the | between the larger and the smaller States is in- 


whole number of that House, and oneefifth in the 
Senate; and, if there be some compensation in 


| 


creasing. JNo such small States are now formed 
as were originally admitted; but the inequality 
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: Continue 

ON. ; I do not pretend to th 
ow, I do no en sa at this 

produce perfect edjeelity but 1 do say shies whe 
as the others 
have heretofore dene—and some of them are Sus 
ceptible of much extension, and of produring 
greater reseurces—I do say that the inequalit 
will be enormous. y 

Now, I ask you, sir, and I ask the Senate_y 
ask the rae and I ask the *world—to 9 
whether it can expected, under such cirenn). 


orth || 
These negro laborers are persons, and, ac- | 


stances, that we should sit down quietly and ge. 
quiesce in a course the results of which would 
be such as are here stated? . 
Mr. President, the history of the relations of the 
North and the South, on the subject of slavery 
may be stated in a few words. In the old Con. 
federation, the slave States, being in a majority in 
numbers, in population, and in area, in a spirit of 
unsuspicious liberality, gave up, from their own 
resources, to the common fund the finest and 
richest spot of virgin earth of the same size on the 
globe, now composing the five States of Ohio, In. 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, ani 
gave it not only to the common treasury, but to 
the dominion of free soil, by the ordinance of 1787, 
In the formation of the present Constitution, they 
|| gave up the right to import slaves after 1808—an 
|| Important political right, since representation was, 
in some degree, based on that class of the popula- 
' tion. In.1819, when called on for another conces- 
| sion, they gave up again, to free territory, five. 
sixths of the vastdomain acquired by the Louisiana 

| treaty, though warned by the vote just before given 
| in the House of Representatives that to do so would 
| be giving up the only defensive power they had inthe 
|, Government—the Senate—to resist encroachment. 
|| ‘The free States, instead of having anything to 
‘| complain of on the subject of representation, have 
|| now, in the most important branch of the Govern- 
|| ment ten Senators; and if you include New Jersey 
|| and Delaware, which ought to be included, four- 
|| teen Senators—on an area not larger than Virginia, 
| Louisiana, or Missouri—some of the States from 
| which these Senators come not being larger, or hav- 
| ing greater natural resources, than many counties 
|| in those States and many others. You, the North, 
| gave us Florida in 1819; but this only supplied 
'| the place of Texas which you gave away in the 
| same treaty. When you got back Texas, you 
took half of it for free territory; and now want to 
| take more of it for the same purpose. In 184 
the Union acquired the immense domain of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. We do not ask for an 
equal division of it; we do not ask any of its gold 
or fine harbors. We ask but two-fifths of it, 
which would leave us only about one-seventh of 
the new territory out of which States are to be 
formed; or, to count by States, seven to thirty-two 
States You say no, you must have it all, and 
have already seized upon the best part of it. You 
Say you must do this to equalize representation, 
though we have demonstrated to you that you 
have totes A the advantage of us in that respect 
already, and have no reason to fear us; for, if we 
should acquire all the power we wish, it only 
| enables us to resist encroachments, and not to per- 
| petrate them; for you would still have the ascend- 
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| 
| 
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ency in the House of Representatives and in the 
| Executive. You say you do this to prevent the 
| increase of slavery. e ask no increase, and we 
show you that extension makes the slave more 
|| happy. This is the true state of the case—the 
ery the past and the present. I hope it may 
|| never bz incorporated by some future Gibbon into 
the preliminary chapter of a history of the decline 
and fall of an empire greater than that of Rome. 
In your hands, people of the North, the destiny 
of this republic rests. You can do with it as you 
choose--destroy it, or make it r more than 
it ever yet has. If you destroy it, perhaps both 
sections will suffer, but you must suffer infinitely 
the most. Pause, then, we ask you—not so 
on our account as on your own—in the career 
which you are now pursuing. It is not yet,! 
hope, too late; but soon it may be. We make no 
threats; we speak not in anger, but in sorrow. 
We wish only to to you like brothers. We 
hope, we pray to » you will listen to us in 
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wor SOUTHERN AGGRESSION—THE PURPOSES OF THE || principles of the Whig party. 1 will give them m I benefit is there in delay? None. The question 
: oie UNION—AND THE nus IVE EFFECTS OF || most hearty support. : r | must be met,—if not in diting territorial ae, upon 
b others SLAVERY AND FR : The another _ of ie soeute wine en oneee St States. Sir, this opposition to it 
ie ae ee | commands my especial commendation. It is that || from the South must be met! California is knock- 
oe SPEECH OF MR. L. D. CAMPBELL, | sincerely expressed desire that we may preserve, | ing at our door for admission as a State. She pre- 
quality OF OHIO, in all time, friendly relations with all the nations | sents a constitution, formed in a manner conform- 
In rae Hovse og Representatives, | of the “— a sad appegeeee - ry last few able = ne most ultra southern platform, yet the 
nate—| T Pe 19. 1850 | years cannot fail to impress the mind of every one || wearie eyelids of all around me remind us, that 
tO say vespaY, Pebruary 19, , with the importance of honorable peace. The ex- || from twelve o’clock m. yesterday, until midnight, 
Cirenm. In Committee of the Whole on the state of the pression of the sentiment is truly gratifying to || southern men staved off a resolation préposing 
ind ae. Union, on the Resolution to refer the President’s || those who feel that the late war, which, if honor- || action, by a factious opposition, I may say, in my 
Would Message to the appropriate Standing Commit- | able to the prowess of our arms, has brought anny | judgment disgraceful to this body and to the coun- 
nai ; ave to “re people, and : ees aoa which || ax I wy then, we ey nothing to hope from 
sof : : ' || threatens the perpetuity of the institations we re- || delay. Let us act now, like men worthy of our 
Rivers Mr. CAMPBELL having obtained the floor at || vere, and is evidence that this war impressed upon || positions. Let us meet the pespebeibitig which 
ld Con. the close of the remarks of Mr. VewnaB.e, of || the mind of Executive of the nation the importance | the country has placed upon us. 
ority in North Carolina, addressed the Committce as fol- |! of cultivating the relations of friendship with the | Before submitting my views upon this all-ib- 
pirit of lows ; 7 ? || whole world. It is gratifying to me, sir, as it will | sorbing topic of slavery, | desire to defend the sec- 
‘ir own Mr. Caamman: The early anxiety of young | be to the friends of peace everywhere, to finc that || tion of the country, which Lin part have the honor 
Pst and members, such as myself, who are without any || this distinguished hero, fresh from the field of | to represent, from unfounded charges, which are 
PON the practical experience in the affairs of legislative || slaughter, where he had spent years amidst the | constantly preferred against it. We had scarcely 
hio, In- life, to participate in the debates of this body, is || desolating scenes of bloody conflict--who had so || taken the preliminary steps for an organization of 
in, and not regarded as a reliable promise of future use- |! recently been the eye-witness to that wretchedness | this House, before the South in tones of thundering 
but to fulness, either by the older members or by the || and misery which are the inevitable, bitter fruits |, eloquence denounced the people of the North as 
of 1787, country: The temerity which f exhibit may, 'M || of war, should express in strong terms the deep |, “ aggresso7s’’—as “ recreants tothe Constitution” 
N, they justice to myself, require explanation. If it does, | anxiety he feels to preserve a beloved country || —as having for years been guilty of ** oppression” 
08—an that explanation must be found in the deep inter- || from their dread consequences. It may be, too, | to their brethren of the South. In this hall—in 
on was est felt Y the people I have the honor to repre- || that his keen perceptions have enabled him to dis- | the social circle—upon the highway—every where 
popula. sent, in the exciting questions to which the at- || cover that disposition which seems to pervade our || we met with this charge. Sir, 1 propose briefly 
conces- tention of the Committee has been called, and in | people, to regard few men as qualified for the dis- | to examine the state of this account of “ aggres- 
y, five. the somewhat peculiar political relation in which || charge of civil trusts until they have either killed | sion.” 
isiana 1 stand to the Chief Magistrate, whose first annual || an Indian or slain a Mexican! He may have dis- How does it stand, as to territorial acquisitions, 
re given Message Is under consideration, as well as to the || covered, too, that the youth of the land, looking | since the formation of the Union. We of the 
0 would various political parties represented on this floor. |) at practical results, are disposed to regard the pis- || North have been opposed to an extension of our 
ad in the Itis well known, sir, to the gentleman from || tol-gallery as affording a more certain road to feme || domain. We have been taught by the warning 
hment. North Carolina, (Mr, Cuiveman,]--to the gentle- || than the lecture-room and the library! According | voice of past republics, that— 
hing to man from Alabama, [Mr. Hiviarp,] who have || to strict classical tests there may % superfluous || * Extended Empire like expanded gold 
n, have already addressed the Committee, as well as.to || words in his method of expressing a desire for Exchanges solid strength for feeble splendor.” 
Fovern- others on this floor, whom I had the pleasure of peace; but, sir, that sentiment will go home tothe || Southern policy has been different, and we hive 
Jersey meeting in the National Convention at Philadel- || hearts of thousands throughout the land, whose yielded. 
d, four- phia, in June, 1848, which nominated the distin- || beloved and cherished friends have fallen on the |’ In 1803, we annexed Louisiana, 
irginia, guished individual who now occupies the Presi- || battle-field ! ' In 1819, we annexed the Territory of Florida. 
es from dential Chair, that for reasons which then frankly || [ came here, Mr. Chairman, untrammelled— In 1845, we annexed the State of Texas. 
or hav- gave, I considered it my duty to repudiate ap with a firm determination to join in no factious op- In 1848, we annexed by conquest California and 
‘ounties nomination. I had the honor to represent there, position to this Administration; but, on the con- || New Mexico. 
North, the same district which I now represent here. I || trary, by my voice and my votes, to extend to it || In 1849, we have a stronger movement for an- 
supplied regarded then this all-absorbi proposition to || all x facilities for a full development of its policy. || nexing Cuba than we had ten years ago in favor 
rin the extend slavery over free Territories, as paramount || This I did in our efforts to organize; and the same |, of annexing Texas. 
as, you to all other questions, because of the vast moral || ryle shall control my humble action until my judg- || _ And now the honorable gentleman from North 
want to responsibility which itinvolved. I regarded it as |! ment is satisfied that its measures tend to perni- || Carolina, [Mr. Cuwveman,] notifies us that after 
In 1848 one upon which every man who sought power at || cious results. || the next Presidential election, we will annex that 
of Cali- the hands of the people should fearlessly and | Occupying this position, and remembering the | part of Mexico on the Guif extending to Vera 
for an frankly avow his sentiments. || strong ties and early attachments which bound me || Cruz. 
its gold i had always been a Whig, perhaps an ‘ultra | to the only political party with which [ haveever | The South does all this, and still persists in the 
3 of it, Whig.” In my humble sphere 1 had labored || been associated, it is a source of deep regret to me || ery of * aggression ! aggression !’’ Sir, the North 
enth of fearlessly and ardently—if not successfully—to |/ that I cannot approve the whole of this message. | has yielded to this system too long, and now she 
e to be promote the great principles of that party, upon || It urges upon us that it is our duty not to provide || is determined to stop it, 
rty-two 4 the suecess of which I sincerely believed the true || Jaw for the Territories acquired by the late treaty || But there are other aggressions which the North 
all, and interests of this great country depended. Before || with Mexico. 1 will not go into a detail of argu- || sorely feels. The honorable member from North 
t. You that time I had never faltered—never flagged— || ment to show the impropriety, in my judgment, | Carolina, who has just taken his seat, [Mr. Vex- 
ntation, never turned my back to a political adversary ! || of this recommendation, as that subject has been || ABLE,] charges us with having made aggressions 
hat you In looking around in the memorable contest of || discussed with more ability than [ could command, ;, upon the property of the South. He did not in- 
respect 3B, I found one canilidate pledged to veto the || by my colleague [Mr. Roor] and others. The | form us particularly how and when. The South 
r, if we Wilmot proviso”—another in whose new-born || points of objection which I make are: || may have made no direct aggressions upon north- 
it only zeal for ‘ Free Soil” t could not place reliance— Ist. Gold is discovered in California. Thou- | ern property, but southern policy has aggressed 
t to per- and another whose opinions upon this question || sands congregate there from all quarters of the || upon our industrial interests. She has paralyzed 
ascend- were not publicly declared. Finding no candidate || globe to hunt for it, dig it, and return to their the strong arm of the laboring freeman of the 
| in the who I believed was reliable, 1 wheeled out of the || homes, and not to remain there permanently under | North, which is his property and his capital, in 
vent the line of the ‘Old Whig guard,” and stood as an || any law or any form of government. The people || order that the profits of her slave labor might be 
‘and we ae neutral’” throughout the contest, Fol- || of New Mexico are citizens permanently located, enhanced. From 1816 to 1832, the protective 
fe more naan the example of one of the distinguished || for whom, by the terms of a solemn treaty, Con- | policy—the effects of which were to advance the 
se—the candidates who had never voted, for the first time || gress is bound to provide a government. The | interests of free labor without detrimerit to south- 
2 it may inmy life I withheld my suffrage. In this inde- || consistency of Executive haste in furnishing law ern interests—was supported by the combined ac- 
yon into pendent position I find myself on this floor, rep- || for California, and Executive influence in with- | tion of both political parties. Its effect was to 
decline Tesenting a constituency of freemen, willing to || holding law from New Mexico, is, by no means, | build up manufactures in the North and furnish 
' Rome. antes to me all their political power here over || clear to my mind. I shall anxiously look for ar- || an increased demand for the agricultural products 
destiny i © great questions now agitating the country || guments to this point. | of the northwest. This increased demand raised 
as you rom its centre to its remotes parts. 2d. The effect of delay leaves that vast territory | the price of those products which were necessary 
re than Sir, when a great principle is involved, I scorn || and its people, under the government of the Exe- | to feed the slaves of the cotton-growing States of 
ps both ae position! And although I did not |} cutive, through its military commanders. Those | the South. The cry of “ repeal, or nullification, 
vfinitely th t between supposed evils in "48, in Jess than || who have, for the last few years, felt the baleful || secession and disunion,” was raised. The appalli 
19 much e short hour allotted to me, no n shall truly || effects of an increase of Executive power, will re- i spectacle of American citizens shedding the bl 
s career prsicbeni: position upon all the great questions || member that to curtail that power instead of in- | of their own countrymen was about to be pre- 
t yet, | 4 pris policy is not distinctly defined. creasing it, has universally been recognized as an | sented to the civilized world. A great statesman, 
nake no Pa, sentiments of the annual messsge upon || important tenet in the Whig faith. || in whose patriotism and wisdom the North had 
sorrow: importance of to American indus- . It is wrong to postpone until next year that || confidence, anxious to preserve the glory and re- 
s, We ‘'y—improvements of our rivers and h which it is our duty to do now ! Ifthe Wilmot proviso || nown of his country, determined to avert so sad 
s in the tive influence over the legisla- || is right—if it is a thing, we should adopt it; || a catastrophe, and presented his compromise bill. 
is strife if it is wrong we should reject it. These are ques- || The ery of ‘‘disunion” then succeeded. The North 








tions which we are as competent to discuss and || gave way—the policy of the South triumphed. 1 


decide in a friendly and patriotic apirit now, as at 
any future time. ‘* Delays are dangerous.” What 


will not attempt to depict the disastrous conse- 


quences to the industry of the North. The ccun- 
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try will long remember the bitter fruits it produced 
in 1837, "38, °39, 740, and °41. 

In 1842 another tariff was enacted. It brought 
prosperity to the North—a fair reward to her free 
labor. To destroy this = 
litical power from the South. 
conquered from Mexico, and southern policy d 
manded her annexation. The distinguished lea 
evs of the two contending political parties (Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Van Buren) were interrogated. 

3oth opposed the scheme. The Democratic party 

assembled in national convention at Baltimore. 
Mr. Van Buren had been the favorite candidate 
until he opposed annexing Texas. The southern 
Democracy, because of this opposition, plotted 
his defeat, and accomplished it by means of their 
Democratic rule requiring a vote of two-thirds to 
nominate at the Baltimore convention. Mr. Polk 
—a new man—a man of the South—for “ imme- 
diate annexation’”’—was presented as a candidate 
te the astonished Democracy of the nation. North- 
ern Democrats halted; but the South resorted to 
the old, but hitherto sovereign and now worn-out 
remedy, A THREAT TO DISSOLVE THE Unton. 


Texas had been 


The following are evidences from southern news- |, 


papers, showiag the means resorted to then to drive 
the North again to submission: 


“ Atalarge meeting held in South Carolina, in 1844, it 


ation of Teras is a matter of paramount importance to the 


that it would be more for the interest of these Slates that they 
should stand out of the Union with Texas, than in it withdbut 
her.” 


“Ata large meeting at Williamsburg, Va., held on the 
17th June, of the same year, it was also 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the honor | 


and integrity of our Union require the immediate annexa- 
tion of Texas; and that we hold it to be better, and more to 
the interest of the southern and southwestern portions of 
th 
it without her.” 


“ Ata numerously attended meeting at Lawrence, Ala- 
ama, it was 

Revolved, That the possession of Texas is infinitely more 
important to us of this section of the Union than a longer an- 
newation and fri with the northeastern Stutes, aud if 
we have to yield either, ut cannot and SHALL NOT BE Texas !”? 


The following extract from a speech of Col, 8. 
W. Trotti, delivered a:.a public meeting in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, aad copied from the Charles- 
ton Mereury, is of a similar disorganizing charac- 
ter: 

“* He conclusively demonstrated that the safety,-if not the 
very existence of the institution of slavery, is dependent 
upon the «uecess of the measure; and contended with great 
power and ability, that THE ONLY TRUE ISSUE BEFORE THE 
SouTu snoviy pe Texas or Disvnion.” 


Ata public meeting held in Edgefield, at which 
the Hon. Mr. Pickens officiated as a committee- 
man, the following resolution was adopted : 

«© That the grounds upon which this annexation is mainly 
revisted, compel us to consider this measure asa question 
as to the maintenance of slavery guarantied to us by th: 
Conetitution; and we avow our determination to maintain 
this institution against alf the attempts of Abolitionisis in 
our own country orelsewhere ; and we shall not resist the 
seperation from the Union of such States as denounce the 
slaveholding members of the iron as unworthy of con- 
nection with them, and as avow the purpose of not tolerating 
the admission into the Union of any new slaveholding coun- 


in 1844, the South Carolinian recommended to 
the people of that State— 

“That a eonvention of the slave States, by delegations 
from each, appointed as aforesnid, should be called, to meet 
ai some central position, to take into consideration the ques- 
tion of annexing Texas io the Union, if the Union will ac- 


Ye or, if the Union will not it, then of annering 
to the southern States.”’ 

* That the President of the United States be requested by 
the general convention of the slave States, to call Congress 
together immediately, when the final issue shall be made up, 
and the alternative distinetly ented to the.free States, 
either to admit Texas into the F saya to proceed ¢ eaceably 
ae to arrange the terms of a dissolution of the 

Phe 

The scheme was indignantly denounced by 
Senator Benton in his speech on annexation in 
1844. He said: 

“ THE COUNTRY [8 IN DANGER! NULLIFICA- 
TION AND DISUNION ARE REVIVED, and revived 
dine emapied with ae eubenembichegpereen doegsen: 

a q on ves to the plot. 
ters the Howrah oymapething of the a r 


Confederacy, to be out of the Union with Texas, than in | 


— 
———$— 


Comparative Effects of Slavery, and 


| 


e- } 
d- || letter on ** protection” was written as a Pennsyl- | 
|| vania platform. The Keystone State was wheedled 


| Norte frontier) is the cherished vision of disappointed am- | 
ee has |) 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESS! 
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Freedom—Mr 


California (and hence the secret of the Rio Grande del 


7 
‘ 
i 
, 
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| bition ; and for this consummation every circumstan 
been carefully and artfully contrived. Weg se 
| THIS IS THE DESIGN, AND I DENOUNCE I 


* *) 


T! and | 


red additional po- || blind is te who, occupying a position at this Capitol, does 


| not hehold it!” 
To make success certain, the celebrated Kane 


| out of her vote, and “ Polk and Texas” were 
| elected. She was annexed as a State, and a po- 

equal to that of the most powerful State in the 
| Union. By these means, and by that power, the 


1 
| 


| 
House? And who gave the strongest evidence o 
litical power was thus brought into the Senate |) 


the Government. Let thoes who wish 


| for, and it is an act of unparalleled 


1] 


| tariff of 1842 was destroyed ; for, it will be re- || 
|| membered, the repeal passed the Senate by a ma- || 


| jority of only one vote. 
| ‘The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Brown} 
‘complained bitterly of the character of the per- 


| 


|| sons who were authorized to vote in California. || 
| He regarded the wholesale system of naturaliza- | 


} 


|, acquiesced not only in the annexation of a forei 
nation, (Texas,) but in the naturalization of its || 


southern apd southwestern States of this Oonfederary ; end || by Mr. Cray ard other statesmen, were fully real- 


tion, as he termed it, a great odtrage. 
| forgotten, perhaps, that, but a few years ago, he 
| entire population, by a simple resolution! Not | 
| only were the free foreigners themselves brought | 


The consequences of this annexation, predicted 


| ized. It brovght a desolating war upon a sister 
| republic. 
| war. Its history is fresh in the memory of all. 
| The unerring pen of history will record the pur- 
| poses of those who brought it about as a foul blo- 
| upon the proud character of the land of Washingt 


| into the national councils, but also a representa- |! 


as | tion based upon the slave population. 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the annez- || 





| ton. Its direful consequences will be felt through- 


|| out the land for long years to come, especially if 
| the * fruits’’ which were demanded as a condition || 
of peace should produce the sad consequences so |, 


1 
| ably depicted by the gentleman from Massachu- 


| 





| 
ha 
ALED 


dissolve this Union. Suffice it for my purpose to 
| say, that there was indirect aggression upon the 
| North in the sacrifice of many of her gallant sons, 
| whose patriotic ardor induced them to “ follow the 
| flag of their country.”’ 
Mr. Chairman, the Constitution guaranties to 
| every citizen the right of petition. Sowe of our 
| northern people, believing that in territories over 
which Congress had power to legislate, slavery 
should be either immediately or prospectively 
abolished. They sent here their petitions. South- 
ern power treated them with contempt, and tram- 
pled them under foot! Was there no “ ageres- 
sion”’ in refusing our people the exercise of that 
sacred right? 

We sent you from Ohio a: Senator, [Mr. Cor- 
win,] who, during the waging of that war upon a 
weak sister republic, plead for the cause of hu- 
manity with a power and eloquence worthy the 
best days of Greece anid Rome. His arguments 
were unanswered and unanswerable, and we had 
evidence of your indisposition to aggress upon 
our State pride, and our feelings in the fact, that 
you burnt him in effigy! 

A colleague of mine, now upon this floor, [Mr. 
Gippines,} was sent here to represent as intelli- 
gent and as patriotica people as is to be found in 
the whole land. He presented, in the discharge 
of his official duty, a series of resolutions against 
slavery and the slave trade. They were obnox- 
ious to the South, and with the aid of northern 
dough-faces, who are fast finding their level, you 
expelled him from this hall, and attempted to dis- 
grace him. Yet, during this session, we find that 
before we perfect an organization, a proposition is 
boldly made to dissolve the Union, by members 
from southern States, in the event that the people’s 
representatives pass a particular law; yet nothing 
like censure is proposed by those lately so sensitive. 

A sovereign State, New Hampshire, sends a 
Senator. He expresses sentiments not suited to 
southern tastes, and forthwith Mississippi notifies 
him, in arrogant and self-important tones, that if 
= were in that State he would be hung upon the 

tree! 

has been ‘oppressed’? in dividing the 
honors and emoluments of office? The poor, 
down-trodden South? She has almost monopo- 
lized the important offices since the formation of 


| setts [Mr. Mawn] in the event of an attempt to | 


He had | 


| 
| 
i 


| 
j 


| catch runaway negroes. 


| 


H 
} 
} 
; 


| 


| 


i i r to hay 
official evidence of kez wrongs in this regard, ex. 


amine the Blue Book, Virginian suffers! The,, 
are still a few of the “ first families” unprovided 
Why, sir, so craving is her thirst for sn 
that I see in one town (all the whites having bee, 
provided for, | suppose,) they procure the appoin). 
ment of a negro as Postniaster ! 

How much did we aggress in organizing this 


a desire to organize by geographical tests? © W, 
always found on this side of the House, souther) 
Whigs enough to hold the balance of power, wi, 
preferred the election of a southern Democrat to , 
northern Whig, On the other side, southern De. 
mocrats enough to elect e southern Whig in prefer. 
ence to a northern Democrat. And if, in the 
course of our efforts to organize, any candidate of 
either party, was suspected of having ever see, 
the city of Buffalo, his fate was sealed. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am consuming too much 
of the brief hour allotted to me, in detailing this 
account of aggression. : 

What has the North done to produce this loud 
and continual clatter «bout “ aggression.’’ Bear 
in mind an act of aggression must be an act of 
wrong. So long as we act for the promotion of 
that which is morally right, we cannot aggress, 


'| Much complaint is made al.out negroes running of 
|! tothe free States. 
| Stray away. 
I do not propose now to discuss that || 


I suppose they do sometimes 
But if you will keep property tha: 
will run off, is it our fault? We do notturn out to 
There is a reason for 
that. . The farmer in that beautiful valley, which 
IT have the honor to represent in part, has no slave 
to till his soil. His family depend upon the labor 
of their own hands for support. He cannot, he 
will not abandon his plough and his fields, mount 
his horse, when he hears that a negro has been 
seen in the neighborhood, and follow in pursuit, on 
suspicion that he may be the slave of some mem- 
ber of Congress from Virginia. He has examined 
the Constitution, and finds nothing there which 


, makes this his duty. The village mechanic in 


Ohio, who drives the jack-plane, and earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, will not abandon 
his honest pursuits, when he sees a man pass in 
the street, witha skin somewhat darker than his 
own, and a budget on his back, follow him, knock 
him down, and tie him, because there is a possi- 
bility that a Mississippi planter may hold a mort- 
gage-on his bones, flesh” and sinews! Our fair 
country women, yielding to the tender sympathies 
which always adorn their sex, when enquired of 
by a disconsolate passer by of their own sex, who 
perhaps may carry in her arms an infant slightly 
tinged, may point out the nearest and best road to 
Canada. Is there anything wrong in this? Point 
it out. 

On this point let me remark, that whilst the 
great mass of all parties in my State disclaim all 
design to" interfere with your “ peculiar institu- 
tion,” in States where it constitutionally exists, 
they remember, and wil! never forget that they, 
too, have an institution the operations of which 
are somewhat ‘* peculiar,”? which they call Free- 
dom! They have tasted its blessings, and they 
will throw no obstacles in the way of all who may 
strive to obtain them. If our sonthern brethren, 
then, will have slaves, and these slaves will run off 


to Ohio, they must capture them themselves. 


But we aggress on the South because our politi: 
cal power increases more rapidly than hers. That 
is the result of an increase in population. We 
cannot help it if there are peculiarities about our 
institution which produce this result. It is cer- 
tainly not wrong if we obey that injunction of 
Holy Writ, ‘* Multiply and replenish the earth.’ 
This complaint comes with a grace, espect- 
ally from the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ciiweman] who has, as yet, withheld from his 
country his aid in removing this source of inequal- 


But we are ee with designing or threaten- 
ing to aggress by th ofthe roviso. | in- 
nd to vote eth aiiaeotoe of Ciifornia asa 
State with this clause in her constitution, end for 
territorial law for New ae ico embracing it. We 
are told that it excludes the South from a fair share 
of ' by common blood and com- 
mon treasure; and that it weakens the title to their 
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property and prevents them from removing it | 
thither. This is not true. That proviso is and has | 
been in full forcein the State of Ohio and the North- | 
western Territory for sixty years. A large portion 
| 
| 


of her best citizens are from the South. The district 
which I immediately represent embraces a large 
body of the lands of the Virginia military dis- 
trict, to which Virginians and North Carolinians 
emigrated with their property. Some took slaves 
with them, to whom their families were attached , 
although they knew that the moment the foot of 
the slave touched that soil, with the master’s con- 
sent, one of the peculiarities of our institution 
made him afree man. And here let me say that 
the moat thorough-going Free Soil men, and the 
most violent A bolitionists there, are those furnished 
us by North Carolina and Virginia. 1 would be | 
entirely safe in allowing my action here to be gov- 
erned on this subject by the views of those in my | 
jistrict who came from slave States. Their warmth 
ip favor of free soil may, I suppose, be attributed 
to that same principle of human action whieh 
makes the reformed drunkard the most ardent in 
pressing onward the cause of temperance; or the | 
converted sinner the.cause of christianity. ‘These | 
men had been eye witnesses to the evil effects of | 
slavery, not the least of which is its tendency to 

reduce to the level of the degraded slave the free | 
labor of the poor white man where it exists. If | 
the proviso is applied to these Mexican Territories, 
the southern man as well as the northern man 
may take his property there; he may take his ne- | 
groes if he chooses, but if he takes them, they 


cease to be property or things, and are made per- 
sons only. 
} 





The honorable member from Mississippi [Mr. | 
Brow] takes a bold position, if he is sincere, | 
and I will not question it, notwithstanding his | 
preposterous assertion. l-read from his printed | 
speech. [Mr. C. here read from Mr. Brown’s | 
speech :] 

“For myself, [ REGARD SLAVERY AS A GREAT MORAL, | 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS BLESSING—a BLESSING | 
To THE SLAVE AND A BLESSING TO THE MAS‘TER.”’ 

The honorable gentleman (said Mr. C.) pro- | 
ceeds with arguments to prove that great blessings | 
are conferred upon the African by making him a | 
slave! Now, sir, if the gentleman can make this 
position good by sound argument, and if the hon- 
orable member from North Carolina [Mr. Ciine- 
MAN} can make good his declaration that where 
slavery exists you find the greatest degree of civi- 
lization, refinement, wealth, comfort, and happi- 
ness, I pledge myself to abandon the profiso, and 
oppose it here and elsewhere, with as much hon- 











here with public morals! From what little I have 


seen here, I am induced to believe that, the conduct | 


of many is made to conform to this “ platform.” 
Sir, I profess no extra degree of morais, myself, 
but I may be permitted to say, considering its 
source, this avowal shocked me! 


Mr. HILLFARD. Will the gentleman from | 


Ohio allow me to explain and correct him? 
Mr. CAMPBELL.” With great pleasure. 
Mr. HILLIARD. 

from discussing the question as a moral one, be- 

cause we hold no power to legislate on the moral- 
ity of the question. To enter into a discussion 
here on that point might be deemed an admission 
of the jurisdiction of Congress over the subject. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. [have not misunderstood 
the honorable gentleman, although I have not 


o come directly to the point, the gentleman can 
now tell us whether he regards slavery as a moral 
evil or as a blessing. 

Mr. HILLIARD. 1 d8 fot regard it asa moral 
evil in the States where it exists. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, then, Mr. Chair- 
man, it will be my duty as well as my pleasure to 
prove that it is a moral curse. 
fering directly to the opinions of some men which, 
notwithstanding my high regard for the gentleman 
from Alabama, are entitled to far more weight 
than his. / 

Mr. HILLIARD. I will ask ghe gentleman 
from Ohio a question. “Admitting it to be morally 
wrong, what right have we to legislate upon the 
moral question ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Sir, I wi!l-answer the gen- 
tleman’s question by putting one to every member 
of the committee. 
wrong, how do you make it politically right? You 


I said, that I would refrain || 


| yet had the pleasure of reading his printed speech. | 


I shall do so by re- |} 


j 


Admittiug it to be morally |) 


cannot by any principle of philosophy*that L have | 


ever heard of, make that which is absolutely mor- 
ally wrong politically right by legislation. Why? 
W hat power, asks the gentleman, in a tone of ap- 
parent triumph, have we, as the representatives of 
the people, to legislate with a view to promote 
public morals? Is it possible that such a question 
is seriously propounded, and must be seriously 
answered ? What power? What right? A power 
which fs the foundation of all civilized government. 
The first great object of al} law—of all legislation, 
is. to enforce that which is morally right, and pre- 


lish this grand purpose that governments are 
instituted among men. 
But; Mr. Chairman, let us proceed with an ex- 


est ardor as I now support it. If slavery is a || amination of facts bearing upon the moral, social, 


blessifig to the slave, how is it that the great, the | 
good, and the wise of every civilized land upon 
earth have never learned the fact ? Thisisa greatage 
we live in, and it has been reserved for the keen 
perceptive faculties of the honorable member from 
Mississippi, te make the grand discovery that the 
true way to make a negro happy is to put him in 
chains and under the lash’ of the task-master! A 
wean somewhat parallel to this in importance, 
was made by one of ihe gentleman’s political asso- 
clates, but a few years ago, to wit: that the way 
‘o civilize the Mexican race was to knock out 
their brains ! 

If the position of the honorable gentleman is cor- 
rect, will he tell us why our laws do not regard 
that man who steals the African infant from its 
mother’s breast and bears it to perpetual bondage 
—who forces from his native land the father to 
rivit upon him the chains and fetters of slavery—as 
8 phil ist, and notas a felon? Why does he 
t introduce Fo Oe a a ; a e Africa 

appy,”’ providi r the re ° aws pro- 
hibiting the daveriteds and civink to the Shien 
‘hropisss who will engage in it, 160 acres of land 
for each native African brought into slavery? 

{ must examine the morals involved in this 
question of slavery. 
of the high tone 











Having learned something | 
‘ of moral character accorded, | 
justly no doubt, to my honorable friend from Ala- | 
bama, (Mr."Hit.tarp,] [ listened attentively to his 
eloquent speech, expecting him to base his argu- 
anit Upon a different foundation. I will not say 
a ” but I do think he evaded the ques- 


and political effects of slavery, and show how far 
southern gentlemen, in the frenzy of their excite- 
ment, have suffered themselves to depart from the 
principles and feelings of their revolutionary an- 
cestors, And, sir, in this connection, I lay down 
what may be regarded by some as a bold propo- 
sition. 


the power of Great Britain, and formed a union of 
the Provinces, was to prevent the extension of slavery; 
to do that which you denounce us as mad fanatics 


for proposing, and for which, when accomplished || 
in part only, according to their designs, you say | 


ye intend to destroy the great work of their 


nds—this glorious confederacy of States—this | 
happy Union—which secures liberty to millions, | 


and has commanded the admiration of the world. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, {Mr. 
Cimeman,] boasts that the ball of the revolution 
was start 
was passed in 1774, I have looked into the his- 
tory of those days. There were many patriotic 


meetings in the South then. The gentleman will | 


permit me to show the reasons which led to the 
rebellion. 


Let us carry our imagination back to Virginia, || dey ef November neat. 
the Old Dominion as she was in 1774. I hold | 
in my hand the Ist vol. 4th Series of American | of the action of th 
order of Congress. It || deputies oo ne ewe 

i 


Archives, published by 

contains an account of various public meetings 
held preparatory to the then approaching conflict 
of those weak colon ies with the giant nation of 
the earth. The 


tion, for he was particular ‘to state with e » || State Convention at Williamsburg. County meet- 
that he could not diseass the ¢ in its moral || ings of the people were held to wv sone delegates, 
bearings, because, he said, we had nothing to do || and declare their pririciples and determinations. 





vent that which is morally wrong. It is toaccom- || 


F 


I assert, that one of the very designs of the | 
founders of this Republic, when they rebelled against | 


at Mecklenburg, where a resolution || 


pairiots of Virginia proposed a | 
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Mr. C. here reat as follows from page 523: 


| * Ata meeting of the freeholders and other inhabitants of 

|| the county of Culpepper, in Virginia, assembied at the 
| Court-House of the said county, on Thursday, the 7th of 

| July, 1774, to consider of the most effective method to pre- 

| serve the rights and liberties of America. 

i 


Henry Penptrron, Esq., Mederwtor. 
* > . > > + - 


|| Resolved, That the importing slaves and conviet servants 
|| is injurious to this colony, as it obstructs the population of it 
|| with freemen and useful manufacturers; and that we wil! not 
buy any such slave or convict servant hereafter to be imported.” 
This meeting appointed “ deputies"’ to the con- 
| vention. 
| A Voice. ‘ That is only a resolution against 
the slave trade.’’ 
| Mr. CAMPBELL. True; such is the fact, 
But why did they resolve on this? To prevent 
| the spread of slavery. Why? Because it was a 
political evil. There are two ways in which you 
may extend slavery. One, by extending it over 
new countries, opening new markets—increasing 
the demand, and consequently the value—thus in- 
ducing an inereased production. The other, by 
importations, The spirit of the resolution shows 
that a prohibition of us extension was the design. 
But if gentlemen will be patient, I will not only 
| show that they opposed tts extension, but, even in 
the South, sought the Union for the purpose of 
abolishing it where it existed, 
Similar resolutions were passed by primary 
| meetings of the people throughout Virgimia and 
other southern provinces, now States, 
By Prinee George’s county Jul} 1774, page 493 
| By Nans@mond County .......ceeeeee ence oo * “ 530 





By Caroline county ...... 6 cece cece eeeeee c we « Mt 
By Surry COUMUF..0s 00 se crsece cetescsece 6 ‘ « $03 
| By Pairfax.co.,( Wasmineronin thechair,)“ *« 600 
By Harrison County... ....eeeeeeeeweness oo... « 616 
By Princess Anne county. ......-....+.. oe « of) 


And by various other counties which [ need not name 


The State Convention assembled at Williame- 
burg on the Ist of August, 1774. They adopted 
| this resolution: 
Qd. Resolved, “We will neither ourselves import nor 
purehase any slave or slaves imported by any other person 
| after the first day of November next, either from .@frica, the 
| West Indies, or any other place.”’—Page 687. 
| This Convention recommended a Congress to 
| meet at Philadelphia on the first Monday of Sep- 
| tember, 1774. Tuomas Jewrenson, the great 
apostle of liberty, could not attend the Conven- 
tion, hut he sent to it a letter oxpreneeng his opin- 
ions and wishes. I read an extract from page 
|| 696: 
‘¢ For the most trifling reasons, and sometimes for no con- 
| eeivable reason at all, bis Majesty has rejected laws of the 
| most salutary tendency, Tue aBOLfTION OF DOMESTIC 
SLAVERY 18 THE GREATEST OBJECT OF DESIRE IN THESE 
COLONrES, Where it was unhappily introduced in their infant 
state. But previous to the enfranchisement of the slaves we 
have, it is necessary to exctade all further importations from 
Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to effect this by prohi- 
bitions, and by imposing duties which might amount to pro- 
hibition, have been hitherto defeated by his Majesty's nega- 
tive. Thus preferring the immediate advantages of a few 
I frican Corsairs to the Lastine inreRrest of the American 
States, and tothe RIGHTS OF HUMAN NATURE DEEPLY WOUND- 
ED BY THIS INFAMOUS MASTER !”’ 
‘How do gentlemen relish Mr. Jefferson’s views 
upon the moral and political questions now raised 
on this floor? | oe? 
North Carolina held her Provincial Convention, 
‘not at Mecklenburg, but at Newbern. The hon- 
| orable gentleman from that State on the other side 
of the House, (Mr. Asme,] the other day ex- 
pressed to my colleague (Mr. Root) a desire to 
know who from Nort Carolina had been opposed 
to extending slavery. [ have “ the documents 
here for his information. » Nearly every county mm 
this State was represented in this Convention. 
There were sixty-nine “deputies.” It was con- 
| vened on the Qik of August, 1774, and passed 
| this resolution. On page 735 the gentleman will 
|| find the names of the deputies and the resolution: 
“Resolved, That we will not import any slave or slares, or 
| purchase any slave or slaves en or brought into the 
|| ‘Province by others from any part of the world after the first 
I will not go further into details 
the Provinces separately. ‘The 
and instructed, assembied 
|| at Philadelphia on the Sth of September, 1774. 
| Let us look upon that assemblage of our patrict 


i 
i} 
| 
| 


i} 
ii 


Mr. Chairman, 


fathers. It was in the dark hour of our political 
history. It was ‘ the day that tried men’s souls.”’ 
Yet they resolved to redress the grievances inflicted 
upon them by Great Britain, or perish nobly in 
| theattempt. Weare men of words—they were men 
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. pe 
of action. What was their design? To form a H 
Union. The Provinces must be united.. I have || 
here the bond of their Union—the first Union! It | 
is called the “ Articles of Association.” It was 
the bond of our fathers with the Almighty, whose 
all-protecting arm they desired as the shield to_ 
save them in the unequal contest they were about | 
to engage in; they pledge by it their ‘ virtue and 
their honor.” Sir, Piisten the other day to the 
honorable gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Sre- 
pitzws} with the most profound satisfaction. The | 
power of his eloquent appeal in favor of the pur- 
chase of Washington’s Farewell Address, marred 
as it was by a repetition of the unjust charge of | 
‘* northern aggression,” could not, did not fail to 
awaken the tender sympathies and feelings of 
every heart not wholly lost to the impulses of pa- 
triotism. He spoke of the incalculable value of 
the autographs of our revolutionary forefathers. 
Sir, I call that honorable gentleman’s attention to || 
these autographs of the members of the first Con- || 
tineninl Congress. [Here Mr. C. held up the 
Articles of Association, unanimously adopted by 
the, Continental Congress, and containing a fac- 


simile of the signatures appended to it.) Look at || ° 


the bold hand of Washington, of Patrick Henry, || 
and of Lee; of Hooper and Caswell; of Jay and 

Duane; of the Adamses; of Gadsden and the Rut- 

ledges; and of Stephen Hopkins. If the gentle- | 
man, prompted by those noble feelings of his na- |, 
ture, would regard as priceless an old manuscript | 
letter of a fasher to his son, containing advice upon | 
his leaving the paternal roof to embark upon the 
stormy sea of this world, what should be his ven- | 
eration for this document? How much should 

he, how muck will he sacrifice to preserve invio- 

late thia written pledge of our fathers to the God | 
of battles that they would check this acknowl- || 
edged curse of slavery? Sir, the gentleman in- || 
voked in most pathetic and heart-reaching lan- | 
guage the spirit of Washington to check his north- | 
ern brethren in what he termed their disposition | 
of aggression. Could it be availing, I, too, would | 
invoke the return of the illustrious dead from the | 
tombs of Mount Vernon, of Monticello, and of | 
Quincy, to stay the mad career of those who pro- | 
pose to destroy those glorious institutions which | 
are the results of their toil—the fruits of their | 
struggles for liberty! If I could but command the | 
eloquence of the gentleman from Georgia, I could | 
appeai, perhaps successfully, to him, to his col- | 
league, to his associates of the suony South, to | 
come back to these principles and purposes—to || 
these holy designs of our common ancestors—to || 
join with us in the spirit of brotherly love and 


brotherly kindness, in an effort to redeem this 
solemn pledge, entered into in the dreary hour of | 
their misfortunes, by the founders of that Govern- | 
ment which has secured to us all the blessings we || 
can hope for in our earthly career. 
Mr. Chairman, I will read the etracts from || 
these Articles of Association, which are applicable || 
to the point: z 
«“ We do for ourselves and the inhabitants of the several | 
Colonies whom we represent, firmly agree and associate 
under the sacred ties of virtue, honor, and iove of our 
ceuntry, as follows: 
* 7 





* * * 7 * 


2. ** That we will neither oe nor purchase any slave 
imported after the day of December neat; after which 
time we will discontinue the slave trade, and will || 
neither be concerned in it ourselves, nor will we hire our | 
vessels, nor sel) our Commodities or manufactures to those 
who are concemed in it.”” * 

* * * * * * 


} 
ll. * That a committee be chosen in every county, city 

and town, by those who are qualified to vote for Represent- 
atives in the Legislature, whose business it shall be atten. || 
tively to observe the conduct of all persons touching this || 
Association ; and when it shall be made to appear to the || 
satisfaction of a ty of any such committee, that any 
j 


} 
| 





majori 
persoa within the limits of their appointment has violated 
this Association, that such majority do forthwith cause the 
trath of the case to be published nhs eee, to the end 
that all such Foes to the rights of America may be 
publicly known, and ce ne as the enemies 
of “American liberty; thenceforth we respectively witi 
break off all dealings with him or her.” Bovey 
. 


M4. * And we do farther agree resolve 
have no trade, commerce, deali nasoeue anes 
with any colony or nee in North A 
ation, Sat Wilt baAd teem ee rights of free- 
a t as 
men, ‘and as inimicul to the liberties of thi count» ¥ 
* 


® * * 2 > * 
“The foregoing 
e 


Association bei 
th Congress, was ordered to be subscribed Lp the mene 
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|, as a preliminary step to the contemplated resist- 


j 
| 
' 
' 


| 


| the 


———— 





members thereof; and thereupon, we have hereunto set our 
respective names accordingly. 
in Congress, Philadelphia, October 20, 1774. 
PEYTON RANDOLPH. 


President, 
New Hampshire. 
John Sullivan, Nathaniel Folsom. 
Massachusetts Bay. 


Samiel Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine. 


Rhode Island. 
Stephen Hopkins, Samuel Ward. 


Connecticut. 


Thomas Cushing, 
John Adams, 


Eliphalet Dyer, 
Silas Deane. 


Roger Sherman. 


New York. 
John Alsop, 
James Duane, 
William Floyd, 
Simon Boerum. 
New Jersey. 
William Livingston, 
Richard Smith. 


Isaac Low, 

John Jay, 

Philip Livingston, 
Henry Wisner, 


James Kinsey, 

Stephen Crane, 

John De Hart. 

Pennsylvania. 
ii John Dickinson, 
Thomas Mifflin, 
John Morton, 


Joseph Galloway, 
Charles Humphreys, , 
Edward Biddle, 
George Roas. 


The lower counties—Newcast/e, &c. 
Cesar Rodney, Thomas MeKean, 
George Read. 
° Maryland. 
Thomas Johnson, jr., 
Samuel Chase. 
Virginia. 
Riehard Henry Lee, 
Patrick Henry, jr. Richard Bland, 
Benjamin Hagrison, Edmund Pendleton. 
North Carolina. 1 
Joseph Hewes. { 
} 
; 


Matthew Tilghman, 
William Paeca, 


George Washington, 


William Hooper, 
Richard Caswell. 
. South Carolina. 

Henry Middleton, Thomas Lynch, 
Christopher Gadsden, John Rutledge. 

Edward Rutledge. 

Mr. BOWDON. I would inquire of the gen- || 
tleman from’ Ohio whether he calls that the Con- || 
stitution of the Union? } 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 1 will with pleasure inform 
the honorable gentleman from Alabama. It is not | 
the last Constitution of the Union, but higher evi- 


| 
| 


| 


Campbell. 
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ths col th ao 
in th's colony u e ; . 
tee he Ge master ane oe A wey Saray and equitable foot. 

Such was the action—these were the sentiments 
upon this question of moral and political right 
when the foundation of our great superstructure 
was laid, and which was subsequently cemented 
with the blood of our heroic ancestors. 

Sir, | have offered the testimony exclusively 
southern, not of northern provinces. I would that 
we could but summon here those veterans to give 
us with a living voice their opinions just as the 
are here recoriled. Would Washington be scouted 
from this Hall as a recreant to the best interests 
of hiscountry? Would the Virginian denounce 
Jefferson as a traitor, because he said slavery was 
an execrable practice; or Patrick Henry as a * fa. 
natic” because he avowed his devotion tu the 
cause of human freedom, in that ever memorable 


| burst of eloquence in the Virginia Convention, 


closing with ** Give me liberty, or give me death!” 
Suppose this hall was now occupied by the old 


Continental Congress—this question raised, and 
they unanimously declare slavery a moral and po- 
| litical evil,—would the honorable gentlemen from 
' Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Geor- 


gia denounce them as recreants to their country ? 


Oh! no. Why, then, do they disavow the prin. 


cipleg they proclaimed? Does not the experience 


| of the last half century prove that they truly fore. 
| saw the blighting effects of this evil of which they 
' desired to rid themselves? The rapid increase of 


the States, where slavery does not exist, in power 
and strength, and everything calculated to render 
life agreeable, establishes the wisdom of their de- 
termination. 

Some of the States who were parties to this ob- 
ligation have redeemed their pledges. We now 


| propose to carry out, as faras we can, their original 
| purpose. 


Mr. STANLY. To abolish slavery in the 
States? 
Mr. CAMPBELL. We will not do that where 


'| under the Constitution it exists. We leave th.- 


matter for you to attend to as you like; but we, 


| having power over the Territories, intend to fol- 


dence to prove the point IT make, which is that || jow these wholesome counsels from the founders 


the Provinces formed their first union, among other 
things, to check the progress of slavery! The gentle- || 
man from Alabama, on the other side of the Hall |, 
[Mr. Ince] the other day spoke of the Continental | 

ongress, and of the Declaration of Independence, ! 
as a production from that august body of patriots, || 
called for by the pressure of public opinion from 
without. So with this document, which is a dee- 
laration two years older than the Declaration of 
Independence itself. The outside pressure of pub- 
lie opinion on the subject of slavery, expressed at 
the various primary meetings of the people them- 
selves, some of which I have referred to, required, 


ance, a solemn pledge that slavery should go no 
further; and it must be borne in mind that these 
fathers carried with them the same spirit and the 
same design when they subsequently entered into 
more formal articles, passed the ordinance of 1787, 
and formed our present Constitution. 

Georgia was not represented in the Continental 
Congress, as you will observe. The reasons which 


——~— 


| Ohio show us the 


| 





prevented a representation I need not detail. Still 
triots of that province in that good old time, 
unlike her misguided but no doubt sincere repre- 
sentatives on this floor, were determined not to 


to themselves and to extend to those in slavery 


| the blessings of freedom. 


Georgia proclaimed her sentiments on the 12th 
of January, 1775, after the adjournment of the 
Continental Congress, (page 1136.) 

‘We, therefore, the Representatives of the extensive 
District of Darien, in the colony of Georgia, having now 
assembled in Congress, by authority and free choice of the 
inhabitants of said District, now freed from theirefetters, do 
resolve—5. 7 show the world that we ave not influenced by 
any contracted or interested motives, but a gencral philanthropy 
for ALL MANKIND, of whatever climate, lenguage, or com- 
ae hereby declare our disapprobation and abhor- 
rence of the unnatural practice of slavery in America, (how- 
ever the uncultivated state of our country, or other ious 
arguments may plead for it) a practice ed in 
and eruelty and highly dangerous to our liberties, (as well as 
lives,) debasing part of our fellow creature- below men, and 
eee the virtue and morals of the coats sia are 

3 we 


g 


for, (and 
ica ee oo snehaatn ‘up 
On A very wrong We therefore Resolve, at all 


be | 


| behind the other colonies in their efforts to secure 


i 


_of the Government, and exclude slavery from 


them forever by the power of public sentiment— 
by the power of the law—and, if necessary, in 


| maintaining the majesty of thé law, by the power 


of the sword ! 

Mr. BOWDON. Will the gentleman from 
power in the Constitution to 
pass suckpa law? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have much to say yet in 
the little time that is left me. I have spoken by 
time before, and if I regarded the constitutional 
question as doubtful, | would not now go into it, 
if the honorable gentleman desires a discussion of 
that question with me, I will meet him on any 
stump either in Alabama or Ohio after Congress 
adjourns. It will save some ‘money to discuss it 
in that way. For the present, I content myself 
by saying that the question of power has bén de- 
cided in our favor by Congress, and by the vari- 
ous Administrations from the organization of the 
Government to the present time, and it will soon 
be settled again, notwithstanding the threats of a 
dissolution of the Union? If the gentleman in- 
tends to debate that question here, | desire to be 
informed in what article of the Constitution is the 
power found which enables you to stretch a wire 
on the line of 36° 30’, your proposed compro- 
mise, and legislate to establish slavery on one side of 
it and prohibit it on the other? And on what prin- 
ciple of politieal justice to the North do you claim 
that an Alabamian may go with one hundred 
slaves, settle on one side of this wire, and come 
into this hall with a power of sixty-one voles, 
whilst the Obioan who takes property equal in 
value, to a State on the other side, comes here 
with the power of one vote only? The arguments 
offered on these points remind me of those once 
offered by the opposition in reiation to the im- 
western rivers and harbors, 
aiming that the constitutionality as well as the 

stice of the > depended upon the charac- 
ter of the water—whether fresh or salt! [A laugh.] 

Mr. BOWDON. Did not that argument come 


I believe timent 
ca eee and my Ox [Mr. 


provements of our 
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ne 


gcuenck] dressed it up in plain English, that our 
hardy boatmen who navigate the western rivers, || 
and the sailors on our lakes, might readily perceive || 
its tremendous force ! F , 

| now proceed, briefly, Mr. Chairman,to examine 





Carolina (Mr. Cuineman] as to the relative degree || 
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ulation complained of, a circle of flaxen-haired, || Something about crime was said by the honor- 


hearty boys and girls. The oldest has perha 
advanced at school to the “rule of three,”’ os ne 


|| able member from South Carolina [Mr. eee the 
|| other day, in explanation, after the member 


rom 


a class of younger ones in simple addition at home || Massachusetts (Mr. Mayn] had closed. His pur- 


: 


| —caleulating, not the value of the Union, but || pose seemed to be to relieve southern people from 


that they would not hang a slave for a crime for 


the other proposition of the gentleman from North probably the number of bushels of corn taken to || the inference of cupidity, raised by the assertion 


of civilization and human happiness in the slave 
and free States. The gentleman has instituted a 
comparison which, if left unanswered, may injure || 
the interests of the State which [ have the honor 
in part to represent. It may deter some of his 
rosperous and wealthy people from emigrating / 
thither, and we find when they get to Ohio, they || 
are the unflinching advocates of the principle of |, 
the ordinance of °87, whith has produced a pros- || 
rity of which we do not boast, but of which we || 
are not ashamed. — 
Upon the question as to what is true happiness || 
and comfort there may be some difference of opin- || 
ion. itis avery comfortable thing, no doubt, to 
havea negro to rub you down when you get u 
ia the morning after having been off on a ‘* bust”’ 
the night before!—to pour out your sherry at || 
dinner—to bring you a light when you wish to || 
take your evening smoke—or to keep off the flies || 
as you take your aflernoon’s snooze! This is || 
mere animal comfort. In the northwest, we be- || 
lieve that the cultivation of the intellect—the ad- || 
yancement of public morals—are the true sources 


: 
} 


| 
i 


of public happiness. Hence, we build churches | 
and school houses—found colleges and academies, ] 
establish literary associations, and Sunday schools! || 
| take up the gauntlet thrown down so vauntingly || 
by the honorable gentleman, and it is by’ this || 
standard that I bring up Ohio, my native State, | 
the “first-born” under the ordinance of °87, and || 
roudly place her by the side of the southern || 
fase, 10 meet her examination, and an unbiassed 
verdict. 1] 

Itake my statistics from the census tables re- || 
turned in 1840. Ohio has about one half only of || 
the white population of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi, eight of the “‘ prosper- | 
ous and happy’’ slave States; yet she sends to || 
school forty-two thousand more children than the | 





market during the day. In this way many of our | 
= are educated, and not a few of those thus | 

rought up, find their way, in the course of time, | 
to’seats in this House. | have a constituent, now | 
in my mind, who was born in Kentucky, and | 


which a white mah was punished with death. He 
stated that so far was the assertion from truth, the 
fact was that a slave was hang for sundry offences, 
which, if perpetrated by a white man, were not so 


| came to my district which is now his home, who || punished. Now, I have been told, that in many 


received his education in one of these private | slave States, where the slave is so punished, the 
| law provides that the master shall be paid for him 
at public expense. I do not know that this is 


schools of ours! At the of sixteen he drove 
baggage-wagons with supplies for the army which 
defended our frontier. On his return he was crip- 
pled in his wagoning operations. Being confined | 
for a year he betook himself to study, and at the | 
end of that time had, without the aid of teacher, | 
became master of the Latin and Greek languages ! 
The “crack of his whip’’ has been heard in both 


branches of Congress, and if the Union is not dis- || 


solved too soon, we would like to see how he could | 
manage the great team of State! 


But [ have heard of these private schools of the 


South before. I will apply another test, which 
may be more satisfactory and more just! 

In the five slave States above-named there are of | 
whites, over twenty years uf age, who cannot | 
read or write, 138,000. In Ohio (with the same | 
white population) there are of those who cannot 
read or write, 35,000. Showing in the same slave 
States with the same white population of Ohio 
one hundred and three thousand more white adults 
who cannot read or write than we do. Your pri- 
vate schools, therefore, are not quite so efficient as 
ours. I will not say that your scholars are not as 
apt as ours, as that might 
sive.” 

How is itin Buncombe? Her white population 
over twenty years old is 3,345. Of these there | 


who cannot. 
oe her whole white population there is one | 
to six who cannot read or write. In my district | 





whole of them together. 
Ohio has about the same white population as 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 


i 
} 
i 
| 


bama, and Mississippi united; and she has e1ren- ] 


TEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN more colleges, acad- 
emies, and schools than the whole five together, | 
and sends to school oNE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-ONE 
THOUSAND more children ! 

In order to bring this test nearer to our immedi- 
ate homes, I propose bringing the district I have 
the honor to answer for here, into comparison 
with the honorable member’s “‘ happy” constitu- | 
ents. Ido not boast of the intelligence of m 
constituents—they are about on an equality with 
the balance of the State. There is one county in 
the gentleman’s district whose people, I suppose, 
he had in his mind’s eye, when he was depicting | 
the prosperous and happy condition of the South! | 
It dught to be the most intelligent county south of | 
Mason and Dixon, if we may judge from the vast | 
number of speeches which have been made for its 
special improvement. It is the county of Bun- | 
combe! [Laughter.] The statistics show that my | 


district, composed of three counties, has two hun- || 
dred and forty-three colleges and schools, and sends |; 


to them upwards of fifteen thousand scholars. Bun- | 
combe has ome college and the startling number of 
me whole school! [laughter] precisely the same | 
number that you find sustained in several of our 
villages by the free negroes! I do not know that 
it should be counted as a whole school either, be- 
cause, by reference to the other column, I see it 
Contains only ten scholars! 
Buncombe gives one school to every 4,000 of her 
white population—my district, one to every 275. 
My district sends one out of five of her white 
Population to school. Buncombe sends one of 350! 
oice: You take no account of our private 
schools, not returned by the census. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. "Nor do I take any account 
of our private schools. Every log cabin in my 
‘strict is a private school-house! You can find 
those there who seldom get to public schools. In 
a long winter evenings you will find collected by 
fire-side, the evidences of that increase of pop- 





| of some labor. 


we have one tothirty-two. In the five slave States | 
| above named, of this class there is one to fourteen. | 
| In Ohio, only one to forty-two! 

| In giving these statistics their proper force, two 
things must be borne in mind. Ist. That the slave 
| population of the South, few of whom are edu- 


cated, is notincluded. 2d. That they have slaves || 


|to perform their labor whilst they may go to | 
| school, and in Ohio we labor for ourselves. 


true, 
Several voices—*“* It is true.’”’ 
r. CAMPBELL. Then the South is not re- 


| lieved from the implication of mercenary motives 


| 
} 
| 
' 
| 


|| by the facts. 


Sir, when that honorable gentleman or any 
other southern gentleman speaks to this question, 
1 wish to direct his particular attention to this 
point. Upon what principle of moral right, or of 
justice, do you make this discrimination? You 
denounce us if we propose to enlighten the slave, 
as “* aggressors’’—you refuse to teach him your- 
selves—to fix upon his mind the impress of 


| morality, and his duties to his fellow man—you 


doom him to degradation, and ignorance of the 
right, and yet hang him for the wrong, whilst the 


| master who knows and is taught what are his duties, 


| 


is permitted to go unwhipped of justice. Sir, that 


| All-just God, who rules the destinies of the world, 


| will make no such distinctions in our favor, when 


' 


are who cannet read or write 1,359. Or for every || 
| three adults who can read or write she has two | 


} Union. 


|| in a few brief years we shall be summoned to an- 
‘| swer at the bar of Heaven ! 
regarded as ‘‘.aggres- || 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen from the South in- 
sist upon calculating the value of this Union. We 
of the North will not. I regard itas more profit- 
able to calculate the value of the proviso against 
extending slavery. Gentlemen talk about their 
southern convention, and about dissolving the 
{ have already shown that this is the old 


| scheme ofa few bewildered men, who perhaps are 


I refer the gentlemen, who have pressed this in- | 
vestigation upon me, to a table which is the result || 


It will be a convenient thing for | 
them. They can at any time, by reference to it, 


|| ascertain how happy they are, compared with the 
|| people of my State, with as much precision as | fathers—unawed by the storm which may threaten 
'| they can ascertain the day of the month by refer- | —we will follow the advice of the great and good 
| ing to the counting-house calendar, or how cold it || Washington, “ discountenancing whatever may 
I give the pro- || suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event 


is by looking at the thermometer. 


led on, as Mr. Benton informs us, by an unhal- 
lowed ambition! It isa matterof deep regret to me 
that some of those, with whom I deeply sympa-~ 


| thized in former struggles—whose noble efforts in 


the cause of their country have commanded our 
admiration, are now disposed to unite with them in 
the “‘ dream of a separate independence—a dream 
to be interrupted by bloody conflicts with their 
neighbors, and a vile dependence on a foreign 


|, power,’’—to join them in renouncing the glorious 


flag of our country—in destroying the peace of 
mankind and deluging our fertile fields in blood. 
As to a dissolution of the Union, it cannot occur. 
We will not contemplate it. Coolly and firmly 
determined to carry out the great principles of our 


portion of the whole white population who, being || be abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon the 
| first dawning of every attempt to alienate any por- 
|| tion of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble 


over twenty years old, cannot read or wrile: 


Buncombe county, North Carolina ........... 1-6 

Worth Carodines ss ccccs csesecswcccecccs covnes 1-8 

NIN sa si656 sds Lids AUER AURAT sanded cxtaes 1-13 
DS cikaitick dah « vn setuid Radgun wiehel 1-13 
South Carolina. .....rcsecesevecccecevecesves 1-13 
PIII 6 5 cisco cect dethtccdencces séccssgte 1-14 
Missiasippi 2... cccedciccicccccccvcsccevstese 1-15 
CID oa 6 dicen Sp eee WORRIES Tee ccc ee eens ceep on 1-42 


Buncombe are particularly blest! 
If their disti 
satisfied with this exhibition of his constituents, 
in future he may remember the old adage, that 
** those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones !’” re 

Mr. ASHE. ill the gentleman favor us with 
a comparison of the statistics of crime? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. My time is so nearly out, 
that [ cannot. If it willeom 


resent tribulation, I will admit that northern pen- | 
itentiaries show more convicts than southern ones. boundary” of the contem 


the sacred ties which now link together the various 
parts.’ Sir, the alfempt may be made, but the 


|| whole North, with thousands in the South, will 
|| resist it to the last. 


The gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 


| Cumeman,] with mcoolness by no means credit- 

It will be observed that North Carolina stands able té his patriotism, calculates it as a matter of 
highest in the scale of human happiness, civiliza- | dollars and cents! You do not find the yankee 
tion, and refinement, and that the good people of | making such calculations; and why? Because it 


ished representative here is not | pencil. 


| costs of a railroad to the moon! 





{Laughter.] | wont pay—it wont pay even the expense of slate 


He has run the matter over in his head 
| and considers ita scheme which it is impossible to 
|‘ earry out. He knows it cannot be accomplished, 
and he would as soon think of calculating the 
But the honer- 
| able gentleman, has, no doubt, worn out many 
slate pencils in the cause, and has given ue the 
| benefit of his figures! I have no time to expose 


rt the gentleman in his | the fallacy of his conclusions, if it were necessary. 


A few words as to his proposed “ northern 
ted “southern con- 


The reason is obvious to everybody, everywhere. | federacy.”” He bids high for ‘Old Kentuck,” 


We punish our rascals, you allow yours to run at | 


! [Laughter.] At least we have seen some 
chu oidens of Mis fact. 





| and makes the Ohio river the dividing line. The 
gentleman forgot, (if he ever knew,) that there 
are strong natural ties which unite Ohio and Ken- 








’ 
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tueky. Their citizens never can—they never will 
become foreigners to each other! ‘The hardy sons | 
of Ohio have united their destinies for life with 
Kentucky’s fair daughters. Weare one people, 


and [ think I may safely say that when the strug- | 


emies, churches, and schoolhouses, adorn the 
land, and tens of thousands of merry children ac- 
quire in them those impressions which will make 


souls for eternity. Sir, I relate this anecdote to 
challenge gentlemen to point me in the history of 
| all the world to any country, in any age, where, 
| in the life time of one man, such progress hae 
their motto, ** One cowntry—one constitution—one | been made, and for the purpose of pointing to 
destiny !”” at. |, these monuments there erected to the patriotism, 

The gentleman bids for Kentucky to join in this || wisdom, and sagacity of those who formed ,the 
unhallowed plot. What is his bid? Kentucky || old Continental Congress of 1774! That indi- 


gie comes, if come it must, Ohio and ony 
will he found as they were in the last war wit 

Great Britain in defence of our frontier, shoulder 
to shoulder under the flag of the Union, bearing as 


being a stock-raising State, is to have a monopoly | vidual, although aged, still lives, ard is still physic- | 


of the southern market! The old Northwest— | ally able to protect the family of a native of thet 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, &c., are to be i soil who is absent from his home to urge, asa 


shut out from the immense benefits of the southern || solemn duty, the passage of the same provision for | 


market! I donot suppose the gentleman regards || the Territories which our posterity must occupy. 
Kentuckians as fools, because they have not made || Before high Heaven, let me say, that duty, re- 
many speeches here; but he underrates their busi- || gardiless of consequences, will be discharged. 
ness faculties very much if be thinks they would || That person will urge upon all to keep up the 


be willing to exchange the New England market || lights of liberty enkindled by our fathers; that we | 
for their products for that of Charleston. They || may be directed by them in the advancement of | 


know thst the rale would work both ways. And || measures which will secure the highest degree of 
when the Northwest is driven from the South with || perfection of which man in his fallen condition is 
her pork, her beef, and her flour, | suggest for the 
consideration of members from Louisiana, that i is over,’ a place in that land where sorrows and 

there might be a falling off in the exports from || oppressions never come. 
New Orleans which are now paraded to show the || 
vast resources of the South ! 
I should like to be present, Mr. Chairman, (Mr. | 
Lawy Borp being in the chair,] in your district, | 
when the brave sons of the “ dark and bloody | 
ground”’ should be assembled to hear the first dis- | 
union speech. What would be their feelings on | 
hearing as an argument for disunion, that by shut- || 
ting out from Mobile the pork raised by their | 
| 


SPEECH OF MR. W. V.N. BAY, 
OF MISSUVURI, 
In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wepnespay, February 20, 1850, 


| In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Resolution referring the Presi- 


brothers or their sons in Ohio and Indiana, the 
value of Kentucky pigs would be inczeased ten 
cents a head? What would your people do with || 
such an orator? They would snake-poll him out | 
of the district and set the dogs on him! 1] 

The gentleman wants Maryland too. If hecan | 
et Maryland, he wiil make Baltimore the New | 

ork of the South. Well, sir, if Maryland thinks 
it best to take this sort of ‘* street paper’? without 
any endorsement or mortgage security, she had 
better suspend her Baltimore and Ohio railroad; 
we of the great, Northwest: would be compelicd to 
take the Pi rowle ! 

Mr. Chairman, | will not pursue the absurdities 
of the arguments which have been offered in favor 


mittees. 
Mr. BAY addressed the Committee as follows: 


|| ally conceded, thaf during the various discussions 
\| ‘which have been going on from time to time since 
|| the commencement of the session, characterized 


| this floor to enter the arena of debate. I am not 
|| cussion of exciting subjects is calculated to pro- 
of disunion. Whenever the proper time comes— || mote the public good. Upon the contrary, they 
whenever there are any ‘ overt acts,’’ arguments | too often result, as the history of the past conclu- 
more potent than mine will be furnished by the | 
** Commander-in-chief’’ at the other end of the | 
Avenue. * Old Whitey”? nips the grass on the || 
public grounds, and will be in good plight! _ || imperative duty of the Representative to make upon 
1 have shown some of the reasons why | am in || all suitable occasions a candid and explicit avowal 
favor of the proviso of the ordinance of °87. 1 | of hig opinions upon all subjects involving the pub- 
designed going at large into an exhibition of its || lic interests,or upon which he may be called to act 
practical effects. For want of time I will relate | in his representative capacity. Witha view, then, 
an anecdote which is calculated to impress them || of defining my position upon some of the promi- 
upon the mind. _ || ment questions agitating the public mind, | propose 
I have a constituent who has been an eye-wit- | to submit a few remarks; and if, in doing so, | 
nese to the rapid progress of that Territory to || shall subject myself to the charge of wandering 
which our revolutionary fathers first applied it. | from the subject more immediately under consider- 
He is a native of the ** Old Dominion,” and at the || ation, I trust I shall find a sufficient apology in 
age of sixteen fought in the battles of Eutaw and H the example which has been set by older and more 
Guilford Court-House. The northwest Territory || experienced members. 
was then a vast, unbroken wilderness, aninhabited | ‘The proposition to refer the President’s mes- 
save by the savage and the wild beast. No keel || sage to the appropriate committees of the House 
had ruffled the smooth surface of her magnificent || involyes the merits of the whole document, and 
lakes and rivers. Her boundless forests were un- || presents it as a fit subject of comment. It isa 
touched by the woodman! The sod of her vast || document sent to us in compliance with that pro- 
prairies was anbroken by the agriculturist! In || vision of the Constitution which requires the Ex- 
1787 it was decreed that this soil should never be || ecutive to furnish us from time to time with inform- 
polluted by the foot of slavery! In °89 he left | ation of the state of the Union, and to suggest 
his friends, and with his rifle upon his shoulder | the adoption of such measures as he may deem 
cast his destiny there. In that year he taught, in || expedient. Long usage, however, has given it 
a log cabin on the banks of the beadtiful Ohio, | an additional importance; for it is supposed to 
the second school of the northwestern Territory. Sub- | foreshadow the policy of the Administration, and 
sequenuy he aided to “carry up the corner”’ of ‘| to point to such measures as the party in power 
the frst log cabin, where now stands the great city | deem necessary to the prosperity of the country, 
of Cincinnati! In 1802 he wasa member of the || hence the avidity with which it is sought after by 
Convention which framed the constitution of Ohio, the American people, and the criticisms so univer- 
and aided in embodying im it the clause prohibit- || sally passed upon it by the American : 
img slavery. Sir, that man still lives to witness its bably no document was ever era with 
fruits, Four millions of freemen are happy there, | more interest than this, growing’ out of the fact 
with ne fears of insurrections to trouble: inthe || that the Executive had never figured in political 
stiliness of the night—the lamentations of noslave life, had no settled opinions upon many 0 the ex- 
to disturb their repose. Instead of the single hut, || citing questions of the day, and that the country 


subdue. 


| 


| PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—SLAVERY—CALIFORNIA | 


dent’s Message to the various Standing Com- | j 
|| emigrants from the 


|| by no little degree of warmth and feeling, I have | 
|| manifested as little inclination as any member upon | 


sively proves, in creating sectional feelings and | 
sectional amimosities, difficult to heal and hard to | 
Yet, sir, Lam free to admit, that iis the || 


surrounded by; savages, thousands of colleges, | 


| 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
President's Message: Slavery: California—Mr. Bay. 





the theory has been 
| man who has spent his days in the field and the 


[Feb. 20, 


—— 


Ho. og Reps, 
_——SSS EE 
was entirely in the dark in regard to the poli 
esigned pursuing; and here permit me to eay’ b 
way of digression, it is the first time in the his ’ 
of our Government—a Government relying for ji, 


them useful to their country and prepare their || support upon the intelligence and wisdom of the 


asa scm pe an individual, without ever hay; 
stowed a thought meee its complicated me 
chinery, without any definite opinions upon ques. 
tions connected with its administration, has n 
elevated to the chief executive chair. It jis the 
first time in the history of our Government that 
Idly advanced, that the 


camp is better qualified to stand at the helm of State 
than the man who has devoted his life to the study 


| of na rae economy. 
u 


tit also derives some importance from the 


‘fact that the Executive and Legislative Depart. 


ments of the Government occupy antagonistic 
positions, an event that seldom occurs, and which 
must be traced to the circumstances surrounding 
the great contest of 1848. I do not propose to 
discuss the merits of that contest, for that would 


_ be foreign to my purpose. 1 simply desire to give 
|| what, in my humble opinion, is the cause of this 
|| susceptible in this life; and when “its fitful dream } 


conflict between two separate and distinct depart. 


|, ments of the Government. To do this, 1 must of 
| necessity refer to some historical facts connected 


‘| one of those who believe that the frequent dis- || The President ‘foresaw the danger surrounding 








_ clear and indisputable. 


| ship, they asked nothin 


|| with the admission of Texas into the Union. Tha 
| she was at the time of her application for such 
| admission a free and independent-power, formally 
| and officially acknowledged to be such by the 
| principal nations of the earth, no one at this late 


day pretendstodeny. That after her admission 
she became entitled to all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities guarantied by our Constitution to 
the States composing this Confederacy, is equally 
Her history, both before 
and after her admission, is clothed with the dee 

est interest. Her population consisted chiefly of 
tates, who had gone with 
large and helpless families to that distant region to 


|| seek a livelihood by honest industry. Depri 
Mr. Cuatrman; I believe, sir, it will be gener- | aie y mae: eprived 


of the comforts of life, and exposed to every hard- 
from th: ir Government 
but that protection which they had a right to de- 
mand under her Constitution and laws. Mexico, 


| considering herself aggrieved by the act of annex- 


ation, not only threatened, but actually did invade 
the territory of one of the States of this Union, 


the people of Texas, that they were exposed to 
all the evils that Mexican cruelty could inflict, 
and prompted by feelings of humanity which wil 
ever render his name dear to the American people, 
exercised the power vested in him by the Consti- 
tution and laws, and rescued that defenceless pop- 
ulation from the hands of Mexican barbarity. 
For this he was denounced by the leaders of the 
Whig party throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. For this he was charged with waging 
an unjust and aggressive war upon a weak and 
imbecile power; with trampling under foot the 
Constitution of his ener: which he had sworn 
to cherish and protect. Yet, sir, in the very face 
of these denunciations, the Whig party mef*in 
solemn council, and selected as their standard 
bearer in the great contest of 1848 the man who 
had figured most conspicuously in the prosecution 
of the war, and who is solely indebted to that 
war for the laurels which now decorate his brow. 

But, sir, the people elevated him to the Presi- 
dency, and took that method of manifesting their 
gratitude for the distinguished serviees he had 
rendered to his country; they certainly did not 
suppose that it would be regarded as an en- 
dorsement of Whig measures, or Whig policy, 
but had good reason to believe, from the tenor of 
his corres ing the canvass, that his 
administration would be conservative in its char 
acter, and untrammelled with party obligations, 
or party interests of kind. 

, sir, what has been the result? No sooner 
was he installed in ¢ than he called around 
partisans of the country. The doetrine of pro- 
scription for opinion’s sake has been recognized 
and practiced enh eee wenenels extent. Men 
honest, capable, above > i in point of 
moral ha ee have 7 from _ = 
no other reason than _of belonging 
Dyupderatic soetpy anecdote the very face of 
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the pledges, solemnly and repeatedly made, prior | 
to the election. . xe te 

This is the reason, sir, that the Executive is in | 
, minority in this House. The people have taken | 
the matter into their own hands, betrayed and de- 
ceived, they have so constituted this body as to 
operate as an effectual check upon.every and all | 
attempts to fasten upon the country measures lung | 
since condemned and repudiated. But, sir, my 
object in rising Was not to discuss the merits of | 
his message, but to define my position upon the 
great question of slavery, which, in point of mag- | 
. I will ed va | 





nitude, absorbs every other topic. 
ever, barely allude to One proposition contained in 
the message, and against which | protest in the 
name of those whom I have the honor to represent 
upon this floor. I allude, sir, to the proposition 
wo disturb the tariff of °46. I have always advo- 
cated a strictly revenue tariff, and am at all times | 
ready 10 vote for any tariff that may be necessary | 
ty meet the expenditures of the Government eco- 

yomically administered. You cannot adopt any | 
system of tariff which will not, to some extent, | 
operate Oppressively upon the South and West. 

The protection afforded the North and East will 

always reconcile them to the imposition of high 


| 
duties; but in the South and West we have no || 


manufactures to foster, and consequently can re- | 
ceive no equivalent for this indirect system of | 
taxation 

Now, sit, what is proposed by the President? | 
He recommends a revision of the present tariff, | 
the avowed object of which is to provide for a de- | 
fcit in the Treasury of about $16,000,000, which | 
itis suppesed will exist at the end of the present | 
fiscal year; but it is obvious that the covert design. | 
is tu establish a high protective system, a favorite | 
measure of the Whig party, and for the accom- | 
plishment of which they spare no exertions. 

rhe pretext for this recommendation is frivolous | 
in the extreme, for a debt ef sixteen million of 
dollars is a mere trifle, when we take into consid- 
eration the immense resources of this country. I 
will suggest to the party in power a method of 
liquidating this debt without resorting to the plan 
proposed by the Executive. 

Let the Administration adopt a rigid system of 
economy in all departments of the Government, | 
and require at the hands of every public officer a | 
faithful discharge of his duty. 

Any person who will take the trouble to exam- | 
ine into the manner in which the public money is | 
disbursed, will be well satisfied that at least one- | 
third of the revenue of the country is squandered | 
and thrown away. Men are constantly draw- 
ing money from the Treasury who have not the | 
least shadow of a claim upon the Government. 1 
could mention instances where money has been 
drawn by persons pretending to have rendered | 
services at the seat of Government, when they | 
were three thousand miles from this place. 

Let us then abolish all sinecures, and pay out | 
no more money for constructive services, A very 
large amount of money can also be saved by re-| 
ducing the expenditures of the army and navy. | 
The Secretary of the Navy has asked us for an 
appropriation of near $11,000,000. I have taken 
the trouble to ascertain the appropriations hereto- | 
fore made for this branch of the public service | 
during a period of ten years, commencing in 1830, 
and the following is the result as taken from the 
general appropriation bills : 

For the year 1830 ......++0++0++ 


eases vv e+ 3,427,484 00 


“ MOND iis ca eednesciveneacconee 5,460,778 64 


} 
TOOL; .ccas.cccneadeceas-ecis, MME OO 
es n03 kent tie ae ease .. 4,302,143 00 
ie Seeemeteses }- 
i V8 csazenseces seonesenses 4097 728 & 
«“ TST. 0s ..cs.ssecsccese sere e 6,148,462 35 
6 WRB a aoe | 





Average appropriation. ............. 4,459,700 86 
Yet the Secretary asks for an appropriation of 
a $11,000,000" for this year alone. [ have 


examined the oo heretofore made 
for the army; but it does appear to me that both 
might be reduced without any detri- 
ment to the public interes : 
I will now, Mr. man, call the atttention of 
the committee to a subject which, in my opinion, 






| Speedy and final adjustment. 


| be 


ee 





our hands that calm and mature reflection which | 
should characterize every deliberative body; a | 
sion, not only in this hall, but throughout the | 
length and breadth of this land; in, fine, sir,a sub- | 
ject, the very agitation of which is well calcula- 
ted to excite the fears and alarm the apprehensions | 
of eyery patriot in theland. I find here the North — 
arrayed against the South, and the South against | 
the North, the public business retarded, and the | 
wheels of government almost stopped. To us 
the ple look, and have a right to look for its 
tour hands the 
| demand, and have a right to demand, that a ebsek 
at to this scene of strife and contention. 
Bat who is responsible for this agitation of the 


| 


cc question? Not the slaveholding Statés, 
_ for they have always acted, and continue to act, 
/upon the defensive. The North has made war | 


simply repelling your acts of aggression. You | 
say that slavery is an evil, and should be exter- | 
minated. Lam not prepared to go as far as the | 
gentieman from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] and | 
say that | regard it asa social, moral, and political 
blessing; noram | prepared to admit that it is an 
evil; but if it is, we alone suffer its consequences, 
and you have no right to interfere. 
Slavery is purely a domestic institution, and of | 
no recent origin. It existed in this country long 
prior to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
and continued to exist in States that are now free 
| as long as it was profitable. When it ceased to | 
| be a source of profit, you abolished it. The South 
| did not complain. She conceded to you the right 
| to regulate your own institutions. During its | 
| prevalence among you, it was not regarded as a | 
| crime, nor was it supposed to reflect upon the 
| character or morals of your people; it was a mere | 
| question of profit, of calculation, of dollars and 
| cents. Slaves were regarded as property, and 
| subject to the same laws which governed and con- 
trolied property. The first attempt at the restric- | 
tion of slavery was in the passage of the ordinance 
of 1787, prior to the adoption of the present Con- 
stitution. That ordinance applied to the territory 
northwest of the Ohio river, ceded by Virginia to | 
the United States in 1784, and out of which the 
| States of Ohio, Indiana, Lilinois, and Michigan 
have been since organized. The part applicable 


to slavery is in the following words: 


“ There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said territory, otherwise thaw in punishment for 
erimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted: | 
Provided, always, ‘That any person escaping into the same, 
from whom ljabor or service is lawfully claimed, in any one 
of the original States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed, and conveyed to the person. claiming his or her 
labor or service as aloresaid.”’ 


Iam not aware that the passage of this ordi- | 
nance elicited at the time any particular interest, 
as it passed by a large majority, and without much 
discussion. ‘The South regarded it as a matter of 
bat little importance, knowing that theclimate, soil, 
and productions were wholly unadapted to slave | 
labor, and never anticipated that it would be brought 
forward as a precedent for future legislation. tt re- 
mained for Missouri to furnish the material for an 
exciting and dangerous agitation. Missouri formed 
a part of the territory of Louisiana, purchased from 
France in 1803. Among other things, it was pro- | 
vided in the treaty with the French Government, 
that ** the inhabitants of the ceded territory should 
‘be incorporated in the union of the United States, 
‘and admitted as soon as possible, according to 
‘the principles of the Federal Constitution, to the 
‘enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and im-— 
‘ munities of citizens of the United States.” 

Missouri then applied for admission into the | 


subject @hich has been e fruitful theme of discus- | 
' 
; 
| 
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is paramount to every thing else, and demands at || upon this occasion? In o 
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ition to the well- 
known wishes of the people of Missouri, and in 
violation of the spirit and meaning of the treaty 
of 1803, they insisted upon this restriction, and 
made it a condition precedent to her admission 
into the Union. I shall not undertake to describe 
the state of the public inind upon that occasion; it 
is well known, however, that the North became 
arrayed against the South, and the South against 
e North in the most deadly hostility,and every- 
thing seemed to portend a speedy dissolution of 
the Union. But, sir, the question was settled, and 
in its adjustment the hand of Providence was 
.yisible warding off the blow aimed at the liber- 
ties of the people. The compromise which gave 
satisfaction to all parts of the country, and restored 
peace and tranquillity to the public mind, is in the 
following words: 


** Sec. 8. dnd be it further enacted, That in all the terri- 
tory ceded by France to the United States, under the nume 





thirty minutes north latitude, not included within the lim- 
its of the State [Missouri] contemplated by this act, slavery 
and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the panish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the eo shall have been duly 
convicted, shall be, and is hereby, forever prohibited: 
Provided, always, ‘That any person escaping into the same, 


|| from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed,in any State 


| or Territory of the United States, such fugitive may be law- 
fully reclaimed aud conveyed to the person claiming his or 


upon one of our domestic institutions, and we are of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty-six degrees and 


|| formed. 


Union, and contended that she had a right to come | 
in, as Louisiana had been previously admitted, | 


without any restriction in regard 

treaty itself, & part of which | have just read, un- 
uesti guarant 

hold, if Congress impose upon a Territory asking 

admission into the Union, restrictions in r to 

her domestic icy, without the consent of the 

people thereof, other than may be necessary to | 

compel her to adopt a republican form of govern- | 

ment, it is folly to contend that such territory is 

admitted upon an equality with the other States. 


to slavery. The. 
ied to her this right; for L | 


Now, sir, what course did the free States pursue | 


s 


|| her labor or service, as aforesaid.”’ 


It was hoped and believed by the South that all 
agitation upon this question had ceased, apd ceased 
forever; but in this they were deceived, for north- 
ern politicians soon resumed the agitation, and 
have kept it up until we are brought a second time 
to the oerp verge of dissolution. 

in speaking of the policy of the North | wish 
to be distinctly understood as making no reference 
whatever to the Abolitionist, for he is a character 
for whom I entertain the most sovereign contempt. 
My remarks are intended to apply solely to that 
party known by the name of Free Soilers, who in 
their efforts to prevent the further extension of 
slavery, keep the public mind in a constant state 
of ferment, and overlook the rights of the South 
and the compromises of the Constitution. For 
evidence of this it is only necessary to refer to the 
course pursued in regard to fugitive slaves. 

The framers of the Constitution, anticipating the 
difficulties which the owner of this species of prop- 
erty would necessarily encounter® and with an 
eye to his protection and security, very wisely 
provided in the 2d section of the 4th article, that 

“ No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any Jaw or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due,” 

| am aware that this has been sometimes held to 
refer to apprentices, or persons bound to labor for 
a limited period, but the only construction of which 
it is susceptible, is that given to it by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Prigg vs, 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 16th Peters’ 
Rep., wherein Judge Story, in delivering the opin- 
ion of the court, says: 

‘* It is historically well known that the clause in the Con- 
stitation of the United States, relating to persons owing ser- 
vice and labor in one State escaping into other States, was 
to secure to the citizens of the slavehoiding States the com- 
plete right and tithe of ownership in their slaves, aa property, 
in every State in the Union into which they might eseape 
from the State where they were held in servitude. The fuil 
recognition of this right and tithe was indispensable to the 
security of this species of property in all the siavehoiding 
States; and, indeed, was so vital to the preservation of 
their domestic interests and institutions, that it cannot be 
doubted that it is constituted a fundamental article, without 
the adoption of which the Union could not have been 
Its true design was to guard against the doctrines 
and principles prevailing in the non-slaveholding States, by 
preventing them from intermeddling with, or obstructing, or 
abolishing the rights of the owners of slaves. 

* 7 * * . . * * 

*« The clause in the Constitation of the United States, re- 
lating to fugitives from Jabor, manifestly contemplates the 
existence of a positive, unqualified right on the part of the 
owner of the slave, which no State jaw or regulation can im 
any way qualify, regulate, control, or restrain. 

. * * * * * * oe 

“The owner of a fugitive slave bas the same right to 
seize, and to take him in a State to which he bas escaped 
or fled, that be had in the State from whieh he escaped ; 
and it is well known that this right to seize or recapture is 
universally acknowledged in all the slaveholding Sues. 
The court have not the slightest hesitation in bolding, that 
under and in virtue of the Constitution, the owner of the 
slave is clothed with in every State of the Union 
to seize and recapture his e, wherever he can do it 
without any breach of the peace, oF itlegal violence. . 

7 . 
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«The right to seize and retake fugitive slaves, and the duty 
to deliver them up, in Whatever State of the Union they may 
tw found, is, under the Constitution, recognized as an ab- 
sosute: positive right and duty, pervading the whole Union 
with af equal and sapreme foree; uncentrotied and uncon- 
trottable by Stace sovereignty or State legislation. The 
rigit and duty are co-extensive and uniform in remedy and 
operation throughout the whole Union. The owner has 
the sume security and the same remedial justice, and the 
same exemption from State regulations and control, through 
however any States he may pass with the fugitive slave 
is his possession, in transitu, to his domivil.’’ 


Here the Supreme Court emphatically declare 
that this clause in the Constitution manifestly con- 
templates the exisience of a positive, unqualified 
right on the part of the owner of aslave, which no 
State law or regulation can control, and without 
which the Union could not have been formed; and, 
further, that the right to seize and retake fugitive 
slaves, im whatever State of the Union they may 
be found, is an absolute, positive right. But we 
are not left simply with this constitutional provis- 
ion, for Congress, in 1793, passed an act designed 
te put the provision into practical operation, the 
last two sections of which are as follows: 

“Seo. 3. And be t ialso enacted, That when a person 
held to labor in any of the United States, or in either of the 
Territories on the northwest, or south of the river Obio, un- 
der the laws thereof, shall escape into any other of the said 
States or Territories, the person to whom such labor or ser- 
vice may be due, his agent or attorney is hereby empowered 
to seize or arrestsuch fugitive from labor, and to take him 
or her before any judge of the circuit or district courts of 
the United States, residing or being within the State, or be- 
fore any magistrate of a county, city, or town corporate, 
wherein s@ch seizure or arrest shall be made, and upon 
woof to the satisfaction of such judge or magistrate, either 
by ornl testimony or affidavit taken before and certified by 
& magistrate of any such State or Territory, that the person 


so seized or arrested, doth, under the laws of the State or || 


‘Tesritory from which she or he fled, owe service or labor to 
the person claiming him or her, it shall be the duty of the 
judge or magistrate to give a certificate thereof to such 
elaimant, his agent or attorney, which shall be sufficient 
warrant for removing the said fugitive from labor, to the 
State or Territory from which he or she fled. 

Seo. 4, And be it further enacted, That any person who 
shali knowingly and willingly obstruct and hinder such 
claimant, his agent or attorney, in so seizing or arresting 


such fugitive from labor, or shall rescue such fugitive from | 


such claimant, his agent or attorney, when so arrested, pur- 
sant £0 the authority herein given or declared,or shall har- 
bor or conceal such person after notice that he or she was 


a fugitive from labor as aforesaid, shall, for either of the | 


said offences, forfeit and pay the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars. Which penalty may be recovered by and for the ben- 
efit of such claimant, by action of debt, in any court proper 
to try the same; saving, moreover, to the person claiming 
such labor or seryjee, his right of action for or on account 
of the said injuries or either of them.”’ 

Now, sir, how have the non-slaveholding States 
treated those provisions; instead of carrying them 
out in good faith, they threw obstacles in the way 
of their enforcement, by inflaming the public mind 
against the institution of slavery. They are dead 
letters upon your statute book, and never have 
been, and never can be of any practical utility to 
the slaveholder. The moment the slave reaches 
territory that is free, he becomes by force of pub- 
lic opinion as independent of his master as if he 
had his deed of emancipation in his pocket. If 
pursued, he is taken into the care, and under the 

rotection of Abolitionists, or land pirates, who 

id defiance to the owner. If the owner appeals 
to the authorities, he is frequently denied redress; 
if he atiempts to seize his property, he is subject 
to moh law and violence. But the people of the 
North say that this course of conduct is confined 
to the Abolitionists, and that they form but an in- 
considerable portion of the community. This, 
no doudt is true; but why do they not arrest the 
Abolitionist, and punish him for this violation of 
law; why do they not interfere, and aid the own- 
er in securing his property. Ifa citizen of a slave 
State goes into a free State, and forcibly takes 
and carries away the property of another, and the 
owner of such property pursues him, we aid and 
assist in his arrest, and hold him in custody until 
& requisition is made upon our Governor, and he 
is then sent to the free State, to be tried and pun- 
ished for the offence under laws of your own 
enactment. Pursue this policy towards us, and 
we will soon put an end to this damnable system 
of wholesale larceny. You will then hear no more 
complaints —_— Abolitionists and Abolition so- 
cieties, for the widow and orphan will no lo 
be robbed by these self-constituted philanthropists, 
and thrown upon the cold charities of the world. 
But, sir, they have not only rendered this consti- 
tutional provision nugatory and ineffectual, but in 
rome insiances have actually adopted legislative 
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enactments, making it a felony to pu 
| take a fu 


| refer, sir, to the State of Pennsylvania, whose 








I and intention of sellin 


: Califo 


rsve and re- 
gitive slave; in other words, legislative 

| enactments subjecting the citizens of slave States, 
| who might be caught in the act of pursuing and re- 
| tdking their lost property, to fine and imprisoment. 
This, | know, is a serious charge, but one never- 
theless true, and which can be established by re- 
cord evidence. I will cite for example a State 
| which has pursued towards us as mild and concil- 
| iatory a course as any non-slaveholding State in the 
| Union, and whose delegation upon this floor, in 
| point of ability and high moral worth, would do 
| honor to any deliberative body in the world. 1 


| Legislature in 1826 passed a law, the first section of 
| which is in substance as follows: 


’ 
“ That if any person or persons shall, from and after the 
passage of this act, by force and violence take and carry | 
away, or cause to be-taken and carried away, and shall by | 
| fraud or false pretence, seduce, or cause to be seduced, or. | 
shall attempt to take, carry away, or seduce, any negro or | 

| mulatto from any part of this Commonwealth, with a design | 
and disposing of, or causing to be | 

| sold, or of keeping and detaining, or of eausing to be keptand | 
detained, such negro or mulatto asa slave or servant forlife, | 
or for any term whatsoever, every sueh person or persons, his | 
or their aiders or abettors, shall, on conviction thereof, be | 

| deemed guilty of felony, and shall forfeit and pay asum not | 
less than five hundred, nor more than one thousand dotlars. || 
And moreover, shall be sentenced to undergoa servitude for || 
any term or terms of years not less than seven years, nor || 
exceeding twenty-one years, and shall be confined and kept || 


|| to hard labor, &c.” |) afford equal ground of complaint against the North, 


| Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania. 


| That | 
Statute relates to kidnapping. 


rna—Mr, 
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commer of aa Reston to the pron lining 

Now, sir, lam at a Joss to know what ;i ht 
the author had to anticipate an acquisition of (¢,. 
ritory ; but admitting it to be true that he had eve 
reason to believe that the policy of the Govern. 
ment was to claim territory as an indemnity for 
the expenses of the war, surely the South had as 
much right as the North to participate in the 
benefits of that territory. Who, sir, when the 
toesin of war was sounded rushed to the battle. 
field with more ardor and better hearts than the 
gallant sons of the South? Who more than 
contributed to the honor and glory which that con- 
flict shed upon our national arms? Why then 
deprive them of the fruits of their victory? Wh, 
prohibit them from emigrating to a country which 
they have conquered and subdued? For it certain! 
amounts to a prohibition if you interdict slayer 
and prevent them from removing with their prop- 
erty. If the South had insisted upon an amend. 
ment to the appropriation bill, declaring thay 
slavery should exist in all territory acquired by 
our Government, it ee would have given the 
North just ground of complaint against the South, 
If, then, the policy of establishing slavery in the 
territory by legislative enactment would afford 9 
just ground of complaint against the South, cer- 
tainly the opposite policy of prohibiting it would 


they 


We ask no advantage of the North, but desire to 
be placed upon an equal footing with her. We 


Mr. BAY. The gentleman from Pennsylvania | are opposed to all legislation upon this subject, and 
is mistaken; for if he will examine the case of Prigg |) contend, that the people of the Territories when 
vs. the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to which || they ask admission into the Union should be per- 


L have referred, he will find that under this very || mitted to determine for themselves whether sla- 
statute a citizen of Maryland, who had pursued || very shall or shall not exist among them. This 
| and retaken a fugitive slave in the State of Penn- i is the only ground wpon which this vexed ques- 
| sylvania, wus arrested, indicted, and convicted, and || tion can be settled, and any other policy would be 
| would have suffered the penalty of the law, but for || in direct conflict with every principle of right and 


| the interference of a higher judicial tribunal. 


He || justice. 


What more, then, can the North ask at 


| will also find that the jury rendered a special || at our hands unless they intend that we shall con- 


| 


verdict setting out the fact that it was in proof 
| before them that the property rescued was a slave 
| for life, and that the defendant was fully author- 
| ized and empowered by the owner to arrest him. 
| | have not examined the codes of other Staies, but | 
| L take it for granted that if Pennsylvania would | 
| permit such a law to go upon her statute-book, &# is | 
hardly probable that a State like Vermont, whose | 
incendiary resolutions are upon your table, would | 
be far in the rear. 
Mr. SWEETSER. Does the gentleman from | 
Missouri mean to*say that such a statute exists in 
Ohio? . 
Mr. BAY. Ihave not examined the statutes of 
Ohio, but am informed that a similar law has ex- 


} 
} 
| 


non-slaveholding States but what have at some 
time enacted laws containing similar provisions. 

1 will now, Mr. Chairman, come down to a 
later period—fo the time of the introduction in this 
House of the proposition of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wsimor,] universally known 
by the name of the Wilmot provise, and which re- 


| 
| 





isted in that State, and I believe there are but few || 


; 
| 


| 
} 


| so, however, with the Territories of 
| New Mexico. They contain a large and intelli- 
| gent popplation, chiefly emigrants from the States, 


| 
| 





| can possibly have. 


cede everything, and they nothing? 

Another objection to this proviso, and one, to 
my mind, unanswerable, is, that it proposes to 
legislate for a people who are competent to legis- 
late for themselves. It never has been and never 
can be the policy of our Government to inter- 
fere with the local or domestic institutions of a 
State or Territory. It is trae that the ordinance of 
1787 was applied to the Northwestern Territory, 
but that Ferritory was at the time unpeopled. Not 
alifornia and 


and who are as capable of regulating their own 
local affairs as the people of any State in this 
Confederacy. It is our duty to furnish territorial 
governments for all territories not containing 
sufficient population t§ warrant their admission 
into the Union; but all matters of private and local 
legislation should be left with tKe territorial legis- 
lature, who eertainly have a better knowledge of 
the wants and necessities of the people than we 
Our Government is a govern- 


ceived, with some honorable exceptions, the entire || ment of limited powers, deriving its existence from 
vote of the North. The time and method of its | separate and distinct sovereignties who have entered 


intreduction were in character with the proposi- | 


tion itself. We were engaged in a war with the | 


republic of Mexico, and the nation was looking 
anxiously to the government to bring it to a 


speedy and honorable termination. To accom- | 


| 


into a compact for their mutual benefit and pro- 
tection; and it certainly is not and never can be its 
policy to exercise any power which the people 
themselves are competent to exercise. 

Again it is universally acknowledged that after 


plish this, and to enable the President to conelude || @ Territory is admitted into the Union as a State, 


a treaty of peace, the appropriation or three mil- | 
lion bill was introduced, and this proviso was | 
offered asan amendment. The two measures con- | 
tained separate and distinct propositions, in no 
wise connected, and bearing no affinity to each 
other. One was to produce peace; the other agi- 
tation. One was to bring about a reconciliation 
between two sister Republics; the other to engen- 
der strife, discord, and ill-feeling among our coun- 
trymen. One was patriotic; the other mercenary. 
The proposition, as origiaally introduced, is in the 
following words: 


And be it further enacted, That there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory on the 
continent of America which shall hereafter be acquired. by 
or annexed to the United States, except for crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted: Provided 
That eny person escaping into such territory, from whom 
labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the Uni- 
ted States, such fugitive may be lawfully and 


even with the proviso attached, the people havea 
right to prohibit or introduce slavery at their 
pleasure. If this be true, which no one doubts, 
then the effect of the proviso is to forestall public 
opinion by encouraging emigration from the free 
States, and excluding it from the slave States, for 
it unquestionably amounts to an exclusion if you 
impose upon the southern emigrant a condition 
which he cannot comply with. In other words, 
it is exercising indirectly a power which can- 
not under the Constitution be exercised directly, 
and is incompatible with the character and stand- 

y to say, 


ing of our Government. But Il am 
Me. Ee. is be- 
some of our brethren 


dr. Chairman, eee believe a better 

ning to 
Sf the North. Several of therm have voted with 
us at this session against the Wilmot proviso, 


and manifest a disposition to cultivate friendly 
relations with their brethren of the South. Several 
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f their leading papers have taken open ground 
*ingt northern as well as southern fanaticism, 











sgains 


and against the Wilmot proviso, and all kindred | 


measures and evince a determination to put an 
ond to this sectional strife and discord; one in par- 


jicular, the Pennsylvanian, is rendering good service | 
ia this respect, and the country will’owe a debt of | 


iasting gratitude to its gifted and talented editor, 
j. W. Forney, for the noble and patriotic stand he 
has taken in : : ; . 

Much has been said, Mr. Chairman, during this 
discussion, in regard to the application 6f Cali- 
fornia for admission into the Union. I regard the 
debate at this time as somewhat premature, as no 
pill is yet pending for such admission, and prob- 
ably will not be for some time to come. When, 
however, the question comes up in a tangible form 
| shall give my views upon it at length, and shall 
jisclose the policy which will govern my vote. It 
may be well enough, however, as the subject is 
beginning to excite some interest, to devote a few 
minutes of the time allotted to me under the hour 
rule to its brief examination. 

Many objections have been urged to her admis- 
son by gentlemen representing extreme southern 
States, none of which, in my opinion, are enti- || 
ved to much weight. It is contended, in the first || 
place, that there has been an unwarrantable inter- || 
ference on the part of the Executive connected | 
with the mission of Mr. King to that country. || 
This probably is true, and if true subjects the 
President to censure; but it certainly should not 
operate to the prejudice of the people of Cali- | 
fornia, and divest them of any rights which they || 
would otherwise have; for no one pretends that || 
Mr. King exercised any influence in the form- || 
ation of her constitution. He did not reach San | 
Francisco until after the issuing of Riley’s procla- || 


| 


} 
j 
j 
j 
j 
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mation, and was not within one hundred and |} 














ehalf of the American Union. 
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the assembling of a convention, but it is the will | 
of the people, ex in that convention, which alone cre- | 
| ates the State; and, until that is done, the power conferred 
| by the Constitution on Congress, ‘to a/mit new States’ into || 
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assembled in convention, that itis created. Congress may || Contederation, be itin the States or in the Territories, by 


any other than the parties interested in them, is the tue 


republican doctrine recognized by this body.”’ 


The Daily Union, of this place, which is regarded 


the Union, is not called into exercise. There is nothing || 88 the true exponent of southern rights, published 
upon which it ean operate... Ia the opinion of the commit- ew editorial as late as in February last, from whieh 


tee, then, this bill ought not to pass, because it proposes the 
exercise by Con.r ss of a power not vested by the Constitu- || 
tion in the National Legislature, namely, the creation of a || 
new State.” 
Authority _ authority tan be adduced, going | 
to show that the previous assent of Congress has || 
|| never been considered éssential to enable a Terri- || 
|| tory to form a constitution preparatory to her ad- |, 
| mission into the Union. It is alleged also, as an 
|| additional objection, that persons were permitted || 
|| to vote upon the adoption of the constitution, who 
\| were not strictly entitled to the exercise of the | 
| elective franchise. I do not know upon what av- || 
| thority this charge is made, as we have no evi- | 
| dence of the fact before us, and it would be unrea- 
|| sonable to require us to presume the existence of 
|| the fact charged, in the absence of all testimony. | 
|| If it has reference to that portion of the population 
| who owed allegiance to the Mexican Government | 





I have taken the following extract: 
‘The South denies that Congress has any jurisdiction 


| over the subject of slavery, and contends that the people of 


the Territories alone, when they frame a constitution, pre- 
paratory to admission into the Union, have a right /e speak 
and be heard on that matter. ‘This fact keing settled, it reall 
seems to us that this exciting question might be speedily arj ust 

if ealm counsels prevail. The South contends for her honor, 
and for the great principles of non-intervention and State 
equality. Why, then, cannot ali unite, and p rmit California 
to come into the Union as soon as she can frame a constitution? 


| Then, according to the doctrines which prevail on both aides 
| of Mason and Dixon’s Hine, she may constitutionally estab- 


lish her domestic institutions On any basis consistent with 
republican principles. The South could lose nothing by 
adypting this course. On the contrary, she would save ail for 
which she contends”? 

The General Assembly of the State of Missouri 
also adopted a resolution at their last session, in 
the following words: 

“ The right to prohibit sInvery in any territory belongs ex- 


prior to the war, it is easily answered by referring | 


to the treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo. 

By the eighth article of the treaty, it was pro- 
vided that all the Mexican citizens who sliould re- 
main in the territories ‘ceded by Mexico to the 


| United States, after a year from the date of the ex- 


change of ratifications of the treaty, without hav- 


ing declared their intention to retain the character | 


of Mexicans, should be considered to have elected 
to become citizens of the United States. By the 
ninth article of the same treaty it was stipulated 


that all such citizens should be incorporated into || 
the Union of the United States, and be admitted at || 


the proper time (to be judged of by the Congress 


| of the United States) to the enjoyment of all the 


thirty miles of Monterey during the deliberations | rights of citizens of the United States, according 


of the Convention. Moreover, i am informed by | 
gentlemen who were members of the Convention || 
that the object of his mission was not known, and | 
thet no communication, either verbal or written, || 
passed between them. 
by many that he had been sent out by the Presi- | 
dent to collect information in regard to the mineral | 
and other resources of the country. 

With respect to the proclamation of General | 


i 


Riley I feel no hesitation in saying that I believe || 


it was an unwarrantable assumption of power, and 
as evidence that it was so viewed by the people 
of California, it is only necessary to state the feet 
that they disregarded all of his recommendations 
except those relating to the time and place of the 
meeting of the Convention. 


Again, it is contended that the people of Cali- || 


fornia had no right to frame a constitution without 
the previous assent of Congress. In my opinion, 
this power is inherent in the people, and does not 
depend upon the will of Congress; and in this 
opinion | am confirmed by almost every prominent 
statesman of the South. We have also numerous 
precedents recognizing this right. Arkansas, 
Florida, Michigan, and many other States met in 
convention, framed their constitutions, and were 
admitted without any previous legislation on the 
part of Congress. 

tis true that this objection was raised against 
the admission of Arkansas, but upon the final pas- 
soge of the Lill, nearly every siatherh Senator, in- 
cluding Mr. Calhoun, voted for her admission. 
The following was the vote: 


YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Catnoun, 
Clayton, Cuthbert, Ewing of Ilinois, Ewing of Ohio, 
Grundy, Hendrick, Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King 
of a, Linn, MeKean, Mangum, Moore, Morris, Nich- 
olas, Niles, Prestop, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, Shipley, 
Tete, Tipton, Walker, White, and Wright—31. 


At the last Congress, Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, 
one of the ablest constitutional lawyers in the 
country, made a report to the Senate, in which he 
‘ssumed the ground, that although Congress may 
(not that it is indispensable) provide for the as- 
sembling of a convention; yet it is the will of the 
people, expressed in that convention, which alone 
creates the State. The following is an extract 
from his report: 

“The power conferred by the Constitution on 
a admit new States, vB Aapcb them. eosin 
net yr ary Of Our Government, the creation of a State is an 


iby the will of the people of wivom the Bate ee 


to the principles of the Constitution; and in the 
mean time should be maintained and protected in 


and secured in the free exercise of their religion 


Indeed, it was supposed i] without restriction. : 
But if you reject this vote, and all other votes | 
alleged to be illegal, it still leaves a large and over- | 


whelming majority of the people in favor of the 
constitution; for out of 15,000 votes polled, but 
little upwards of 800 were thrown against it. 

The objections, Mr. Chairman, to which I have 


the free enjoyment of their liberty and property, | 


clusively to the people thereof, and can only be exercised 
| by them in forming their constitution for a State guvern- 
}| ment, or in theif sovereign capacity as an independeut 

| State.” 
| Now, sir, I hold that no southern man can op- 
| pose the admission of California into the Union 
|| upon the ground that she has prohibited slavery, 
without incurring the charge of manifest® incon- 
sistency. Her constitution is strictly rejriblican, 
/and in my opinion will compare favorably with 
| any State constitution in this Confederacy. lt is 
also manifest to my mind that it expresses the 
opinions and wishes of the people of California, as 
| it was adopted by the unanimous vote of the Con- 
| vention—a Convention consisting of forty dele- 
| gates, thirty-six of whom had been citizens of the 
| United States, sixteen from the slaveho ding 
States, aod twenty from the non-slaveholding 

| States. 
I should have been better pleased if her consti- 
tution had been silent upon the subject of slavery, 
/ and left it as an open question for future adjusi- 
ment; but that is a matter for the people them- 
selves, and not me, to determine. 1 shall vote to 
| curtail her boundaries, as 1 believe they call for 
| too much territory, and too much sea-coast ; and if 
we do not limit them now, | shall advocate some 
measure providing for their future curtaiiment, 


| referred are not, in my opinion, very seriously |) 
| entertained, but are resorted to for the purpose of || 


concealing the real cause of opposition, a cause || 


\| which, if aie avowed, would subject gentlemen 
to the charge of gross inconsistency. | allude, sir, 
| to the prohibition of slavery by her constitution. 
|| I have already said that slavery was a domestic || 
| institution, and that the people of the Territories || 
|| had a right to determine for themselves whether it || 
| should or should not exist among them. This || 
doctrine has been always advocated by the Demo- 
eratic party of the South, It is the doctrine of | 
NON-INTERVENTION. And now for the proof. 

Among the resolutions introduced in the Senate || 
by Mr, Calhoun, in 1847, is the following: 

Resolved, That it isa fund.imental principle in our politi- 

cal creed, that a people, in forming a constitution, have the || 
uncondiuonal right to form and adopt the government i) 
|| which they may think best calculated to secure their liber- || 
|| ty, prosperity, and happiness ; and, in conformity thereto, 
|| no other condition is imposed by the Federal Constitution 
, on aState, in order to be admitied into this Union, except 
that its constitution shall be ‘ republican ;’ and that the im- | 
position of any other by Congress would not only be in vio- || 
lation of the Constitution, but in direct conflict with the || 
principles on which our political system rests.” 

In a State convention of the Democratic party | 
of Georgia, held in 1848, the following resolution | 
was unanimously adopted: 

* That the people of the South do not ask of 
Congress to establish the institation of slavery in any of the | 
territory that ray be acquired by the United States. They | 
me require the inhabitants of each territory shall | 
be left free to determine for themselves whether the insti- || 
tution oF elavety shalt or shall not form a part of their social \\ 

m. : 

In the last Baltimore Convention a minority 
report was made from the Committee on Resolu- | 
tions, signed by W. L. Yancey, of Alabana, John | 
C. McGehee, of Florida, and .’. M. Commander, 1 
of South Carolina, in which they contended for this _ 
doctrine, and recommended to the convention the _ 
adoption of the following resolution: 

; with 


oenmalind ens Sin. Rennie a8 Seaeaeanasee ! 
the rights of property ,of any portion of the people of this 





| 
i 
i 
} 
| 








Bat California must come into the Union. Her 
admission is <emanded by the public voice, and 
there is no moral power in this Government that 
can keep her out. 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, permit me. to 


ask, what do gentlemen of the North, who con- 


tinue to,advocate the Wilmot proviso, expect to ac- 
complish by pressing this question upon- the 
South? Cilifornia, by the solemn voice of her 
people, has already adopted a constitution exclu- 


| ding slavery, and is now knocking at the door of 
'| this Capitol for admission into the Union; and in 
| all human probability New Mexico and our other 


acquisitions will do likewise. What, then, is to be 


| accomplished but agitation, and that of the most 


dangerous kind, threatening the very existence of 
this Republic? Do you wish to force us to the ac- 
knowledgment of a principle degrading to our peo- 


‘| ple, and subversive of every principle of justice? 


Is your object to oppress the South? If so, let 
me remind you that oppression drove our fore- 
fathers to arms and resistance; oppression caused 
Hungary to draw her sword against one of the 
most powerful nations of Europe; and oppression 
will break “this Government into as many frag- 
ments as there are States and communities. Ts 
your object to exhibit, in a spirit of vanity and 
selfishness, your numerical strength upon this 
floor? If so, then you are actuated by different feel- 
ings from those which pecumned our forefathers in 
their early and solemn deliberations. When they 
met to form the Constitution under which we live 


| they met in aspirit of conciliation and forbearance. 


hey represented different views and different 
interests, and it was only by compromise and con- 
cession that they succeeded in devising and adop:- 
ing a system of government which has done more 
to promote the Sieeinees of man, and to elevate 
his moral and political condition, than sll other 
vernments known to the civilized world. lLhad 
honor to receive a copy of a speech delivered 
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sotne time in February last by the distinguished | 
gentieman from Virginia, on my right, [Mr. Mc- 
Dowxs.,] which I perused wit 
and from which, with his permission, I will take 
the liberty of making a single quotation. In | 


speaking of the compromises of the Constitution, | 


he remarked— 

« Jock away, sir, from all that you know of the external 
history of the Constitution—from all that you have ever | 
read of the opinions, suggestions, and statements of its | 
framers; tarn your eye inward upon the instrument itself; 
run it over line by line; count up all of its provisions, and 
compnomise ts the one outstanding and characteristic fea- | 
ture which is indellibly stamped upon every page of it.”’ 


How true this is. Scarcely a section of that 
sacred instrument can you read without being 
forcibly impressed with the fact that conciliation 
and forbearance, concession and compromise, are 


| 
| 


iis corner-sienes; remove these, and this fabric of || 


human wisdom falls to the ground. 

I call, then, upon my brethren of the North, if 
they wish to preserve this Government in its origin- 
al purity; if they desire to perpetuate the liber- | 
ties of the people, to desist from all further aggres- | 
sions upon the South, It is the appeal of one who | 
is ardently attached to this Union, and who will | 
stand by itin the hout of peril. Think not, sir, 
because I have stood up here vindicating the rights 
of the South, thai Tl am capable of harboring a 
thought that even savors of dissolution. When, 


sir, | so far forget my duty to my country, and || 
my God, 1 pray that this arm may be severed | 


from the body, and my tongue may be made to 
cleave to the roof of my mouth. 
is not.to be disguised, and | warn my countrymen 


foot to dissolve this Union. A few years ago no 
man dared utter a sentence upon this floor which | 
would afford even a pretext for thischarge. Now, 


half of the printed speeches which you find upon | 
your table, discourse upon its value and probable || 
Instead of appealing to the constitu- || 


termination. 
tional tribunals of the country, disunion schemes 
are proposed, against which I enter my solemn pro- 
test as a representative of the people. I am will- 
ing to unite with my brethren of the South in all 
peaceful and constitutional means of redress; but 
when they require me to lay a ruthless hand upon 


this fair fabric of human liberty, bequeathed to us || 


by our forefathers as a sacred inheritance, we part, 
and part forever. Sir, what is this Union, and 
who can estimate its value? It is a compact entered 
into by independent States, for their mutual aid 


much pleasure, | 


|| bim. 


But, sir, the fact || 


|| into confusion and shame. 





and protection. It is the foundation of our 
Government, and the great pillar upon which 
rest the safety and happiness of this people. By 
it we have risen from weak and feeble colonies, 
to the most powerful nation on earth. By ir 
literature and the arts and sciences have pro- 
greseed beyond the expectations of the most san- 
guine votaries of freedom; and if we pass this 
crisis, the most perilous in our history, what mind 
is capable of contemplating our future greatness 
and destiny. I hesitate not, then, tosay, 1 am for 
the Union, Wilmot proviso or no Wilmot proviso. 
{ should regard the passage of the proviso as a 


great evil, but one which sinks into insignificance || 


when compared to the destruction of this Confed- 
eracy. If then, sir, the conflict must come, and 
the Unstonw is to be the battle-ground, I, for one, 
will plant myself u 


n the Constitution of my | 





country; and if [ fall, I will fall, in the language 
of a distinguished Senator, “With my country’s. 


nz wrapped around me, crying—To the rescue; to | 
t 


e reacue.”’ 


CALIFORNIA—THE SLAVE QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. J.S. MILLSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
tx tHe House or Representatives, 
February 21 and 26, 1850, 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Resolutions to refer the President's 
a to the appropriate Standing Commit- 
Mr. MILLSON said: | endeavored, Mr. Chair- 
man, to get the floor immedi n the close 
of the remarks submitted by one of the 


wished to give instant expresston to the irritation 


sentatives from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Sevens t "T oa eee gare 





| occasioned by the gross and offensive allusions to | sachusetts, (Mr. Winturop,] who h 


sided intc a quiet feeling of loathing and indigna- 
tion—a — more fitting the accusation and 
the accuser. In speaking of the slave population 


| of my State, and of the employment of her citizens, | 


that member had the boldness to declare, that 
| Virginia was now so degraded, that but | will 
'not, I cannot repeat the gross language uttered by 
I could, not do so without violating the de- 


corum of this body—without outraging those pro- || 


prieties which should, at all times, be respected 
/and observed—without shocking the delicacy of 
| that portion of our auditors, who attend our de- 
'liberations, in the confidence that they will hear 


|| nothing to offend their modesty or wound their 
sensibility. Sir, | do not mean to defend Virginia || 
|| against such charges—such imputations as these | 
It would, | 


—she would disdain to answer them. 


i 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
} 


indeed, be a kind of degradation were she, by | 


even the humblest of her representatives, to ac- 


knowledge that such vindication could be neces- | 


sary. The member from Pennsylvania has no 


(her injury. Does he talk of degradation ? 
| he call degraded the native land of Henry, of 


| Wythe, of Pendleton, Mason, Marshall, Jefferson, | 


the"Lees, the Randolphs, and of that greater man 
lege he has abused, of addressing the representa- 
tives of a free and happy people? 


Washington.}| Let. that majestic figure awe him 


whose sense of decency and justice | know he has 


| of his sympathisers and abettors. 


| of the remarks which fell from the gentleman from 
|| Ohio, (Mr. Campsett.] That gentleman, with | 


| what object 1 do not know, was pleased to in- 


than all, whose wisdom and whose valor secured | 
tothe member from Pennsylvania the very privi- | 


struct the House upon some points of our early | 


Look there! | 
|| look there! [pointing to a full-length portrait of | 
of it in time, that a bold and fearless attempt is on || 
I leave him to the con- | 
demnation of that constituency whose opinions | 
|; and feelings lam sure he has misrepresented, I | 
leave him to the reproaches of his colleagues, | 


outraged ; and, what will be a far greater punish- | 
|| ment than all, | leave him to the blighting applause 
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| the State from which | come. ‘hat irritation, | his seat, has done little more than mere! 
however, was but momentary, and has since sub- | to them. Can it be, that they suppose 


| 


_power * to make all ne 





[Feb. 21 and 9g 


’ 
— 


——— 
48 just taken 
Y toallude 


se no apology 
to be necessary; or are they restrained, b ra 
dential considerations, from attempting a tindice. 
tion not likely to be successful? It might not b¢ 
easy to justify the President’s misrecital of :), 
clause in the Constitution which relates to - 
power of Congress ‘‘to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or, other property belonging to the United 
States.”” Yes, the territory or other property be. 
longing to the United States. If it was accidenta) 
it was, in the present state of the country,sa yery 
unlucky accident, that a southern President shoult 
have declared in a pute ps r, that Congress has 
ful rules and regulations 
respecting the Territories of the United States’ 
that this humble word territory, descriptive op} 
of land or real estate, should be changed to Terr. 
tories—honored with the imperial plural, and div. 
nified with a capital initial—that this dependent’ 
territory, classed with the other property “belonging 


| to”? the United States, should be converted inio 
power, and can hardly have the expectation to do | 


Does | 


Territories or the United States, as if the Consti. 
tution had reference to those political communities 
which have since been known by the designation 
of Territories. 

It was still more unfortunate that the Presiden; 
should encourage an opinion of the power of Con. 
gress to prohibit slavery in California—an opinion 
which would be plausible, if his own language 
were really that of the Constitution—by saying 
that, ‘*as under the Constitution, Congress has 
power to make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the Territories of the United States, 
every new acquisition of Territory has led to dis. 
cussions on the question, whether the system of 
involuntary servitude, which prevails in many of 
the States, should, or should not be prohibited in 
that Territory '’—as if he vopaenee that these dis- 
cussions were all natura! and proper, and relating 


|| to subjects within the legitimate control of Con- 
Sir, I desire now to notice, very briefly, some | 


| history, by reading, among other things, an ac- | 
| count of public meetings, held in Virginia, before | 

the Revolution, at which resolutions were adopted | 
| against the importation of slaves—that is to say, | 
| resolutions against the African slave trade. These | 


| air of triumph, and he spoke of them as if he sup- 


irginia, upon this subject, were sadly different 
from those entertained by their ancestors, _ Did 
| he design to make the impression that the African 
| slave trade would be favored or approved by the 


_knows, or has ever heard, by a single person 


Virginia, Mr. Wise, while representin 


ted States as minister at the Court of Brazil. 





| cency of the superior enlightenment of the free 
| States of the North and West, and took care to 


| olina. 

| the gentleman be willing to look to the public 
| councils of the country for the test of this relative 
| intelligence? The gentleman from Massachu- 
| setts Mr. Mann} may perhaps be excusable in 
| indulging. as he has 
| these. [fl 


| its, he has been so actively employed in heap- 
ing up stores of knowledge for himself, that he 
has had little leisure for observing the acquisitions 
of others. I do not know that this exeuse is 
a to the gentleman from Ohio. 

1 pass on to other matters. I have felt 
much surprise, Mr. Chairman, that, since the re- 
ception of the President’s relating to 
California, the friends of the Administration on 


ived an existing necessit 


osed that the sentiments of the present people of | 


people of Virginia, at this time—or, so far as he | 


| resolutions were read by the gentleman with an | 


| 


among them? If he did,!I tell him he spoke | 
| without warrant; and I tell him further, that no | 
one has displayed more zeal and enthusiasm, in | 
his efforts to suppress this traffic, still carried on | 
by northern men, than a distinguished citizen of | 
the Uni- | 


} 


The gentleman, too, spoke with great compla- | 


make especial allusion, in no Ni complimentary | 
h Car ) 


|| terms, to Virginia and Nort Would | 


one, such reflections as 


am correctly informed as to his hab- || utter insignificance 


y 
for some defence of the course and opinions of the || louse. Sir 5 Stale 
Executive. The honorable gentleman from Mas- | of California? In what hemisphere does it lie’ 





even 


gress, ‘“‘ as it has power to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the Territories of the 
United States. ”’ 

Here, the hour being late, Mr. Mitusow gave 
way to a motion that the committee rise: on Tues- 
day, the 26th of February, he resumed, and con- 
cluded his speech, as follows: _ ' 

Mr. Cuarnman: When I yielded, on Thursday, 
toa motion that the committee rise, I was pro- 
ceeding to comment upon the President’s misre- 
cital of that clause of the Constitution which re- 
lates to the power of Congress to make “all need- 
ful rules pt regulations tg op territory or 
other property belonging to the United States,” 
and upon his substitution of other language, which 
seemed to imply his own belief that Congress pos- 
sess the power to legislate for the prohibition of 
slavery in the Territories. 

But, sir, it was the ‘unkindest cut of all,”’ that 
the President should have given the weight of his 
official station to a doctrine that is utterly destruc- 
tive of the hopes, and subversive of the rights of 
the South—the doctrine that Mexican laws sill 

overn the inhabitants of California. His language 
is, that *‘ the people of this Territory still enjoy 
the benefit and protection of their municipal laws, 
originally derived from Mexico,”” He does not 
show in what an important sense this statement 
is erroneous—in what an unimportant sense |t '8 
true—but vague, broad, unualified language '8 
used, from which the inference is, that in he opi0- 
ion of the President, the institution of slavery, for- 
bidden by the Mexican laws, cannot, without 4 
change of those laws, be lized in California. 

But, sir, all these expressions of erroneous and 
mischievous opinion and doctrine, dwindle into 

» when compared with the start- 
ling acts, which the President has encouraged, 
abetted, ous ae in. A short ue “oe 
transmitted to this House a writing, which he w 

| sn call “ The constitution of the State of 

ifornia.”” He informed us it had been received 
from General Riley, but he did not tell us whether 
it was the composition of General Riley, or by 
whom it wes written or composed; nor did be 
| us why, and for what purpose it had 

been drawn up; nor for what it was com- 
municated to this H is this Stale 
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it a for 

pad or is it a part of “the territory or other 
roperty belonging to the United States?” Are 
‘he inhabitants of this State of California aware of 
the composition of this writing, and do they con- 
~gr m the views and sentiments expressed in it? 
if they doy I should like to be informed when 
and in what manner this concurrence of opinion 
was expres I should like to know what num- 
ber or proportion of them were consulted about 
he drawing up of this very creditable specimen 
of composition—for it is really: so—whether they 
are under the control of any laws, and from what | 
source they derived them; or whether they are | 
ieft solely to the guidance of that code which is 
familiarly called the taw of nature. If they are in | 
his condition, there is certainly the more blame 
io those whose duty it may have been to provide 
them other laws; but still, in the absence of such 
laws, it is difficult to imagine upon what principle 
of selection they proceeded in determining who and | 
what manner of persons should be entitled to unite | 
with them in the expression of the views set forth 
in this paper. 


has a clearer *‘ inalienable right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,’’ than the other; or that 
the age of twenty-one years is precisely the period 
when the right of self-government commences. | 
if the inhabitants, indeed, have lately passed | 
through a revolution, why, that explains every- 
thing; but, if the President has incited or encour- | 
aved such a revolution among a people owing | 
allegiance to the United States, he has incurred a 
grave responsibility. 
Sir, from some expressions in the first Califor- | 








nia message, | am led to suspect that this terra in- || 
cognita—this State of California is a part of our || 


territory on the shores of the Pacific; and that the 
proceedings, which resulted in the adoption of | 
what is called a State constitution, were,advised 
and encouraged by the President. 

Let me read some of the expressions to which 
[ allude: 


“[ did not hesitate to express to the people of these Ter- | 


ritories my desire that each Territory should, if prepared 


w comply with the requisitions of the Constitution of the | 
United States, form a plan of a State constitution, and | 


submit the same to Congress, with a prayer for admission 


_ into the Union as a State.” 


He advised the people! What people? Certainly, 
there were none there, who, by law, were author- 
ized to act upon his advice. He wished each Ter- 
ritory to come into the Union as a State! Here, too, | 


he assumed an authority that belongs to Congress | 


alone. How could he possibly know what dis- | 
position Congress might think proper to make of 
the territory acquired from Mexico? In 1804, 
Louisiana was divided into two Territories; and 

in 1822, East and West Florida were consolidated 
into one. And yet, the President, in advance of 
all legislation, advises the people of each ‘Terri- 


lory, to form. a plan’ of a State Constitution. | 


Again: 


“Under these circumstances, { thought and still think, 
that it was my duty to endeavor to put it in the power ot 
Congress, by the admission of California and New Mexico 
is States, to remove all oceasion for the unnecessary ugita- 
uon of Lie public mind.?? 

The wnn agitation! Whigs of the South, 
what say you to this? But surely there was an 
easier method of preventing this agitation: he 
had only to declare his purpose to redeem the 
pledges made on his behalf by his southern sup- 
porters before his election to the Presidency. I 
am sorry, sir, that the President has not thought 
it to adopt this simple mode of allaying the agi- 
‘aton which he so much deprecates. Instead of 
that, the people now dwelling in California and 
New Mexico are invited to usurp powers 
ing only to the representatives of the of 
the United States—to prevent the public from 
ane eaeeaerily camel! Who knows but the 
same motive may induce the President to commu- 
cea to = House the constitution of the State 

umbia, Soon, perhaps, to be adopted by the 
people of this District, in the exercise of those 
natural rights of i 





It might be difficult to show that, || 
by the principles of this natural law, the one sex || 





| 
| 


| 
| 


acquisition of Louisiana, a law was passed author- | 


eign State in amity with the United || his power. In October, 1803, soon after the | ww eeiet 


izing the President to take possession of that ter- 


| ritory, and to a 
dicial officers. 

| in relation to nee na Ne in 1822, such citizens 
| 48 possessed the qualifications prescribed by law 
were authorized to elect a dele: ; ; 
ew authority was given to the President, 
bot i 


| point a legislative council. If these early prece- 


int the military, civil, and ju- | 
similar law was passed in 1821, | 


: 


’ 


| 


to Congress. 


dents were forgotten, how was it that the law | 
which passed at the last session of Congress, not | 


twelve months ago, was also overlooked? I allude 
to the act establishing a territorial governntent for 
Minnesota. Congress, in their simplicity, then 
supposed that the right to preseribe the qualifi- 
cations of voters was a theirs; and that 
it was especially proper to con 


the domestic affairs of a territory ‘* belonging to 
the United States.’’ But new lights have lately 
dawned upon us! 

Sir, whatever surprise and regret the course and 


sioned to its southern supporters, | cannot ed 
they were unexpected to me. I could have wished, 


alized, and that the 


Constitution. But | fear it is now too late; and it 
strained to class President Taylor in the number 
of our opponents. But there is only the greater 
necessity laid upon us, supported as they seem to 


into which they have fallen, and assail the posi- 
tions they have assumed. 

1 trust [ shall be enabled to enter upon this dis- 
cussion with calmness and moderation, and with 





and opinions of those who differ from me. 
North to abolish slavery inany State or Territory 


duction into territory which is now free. This is 
the statement of the northern position, and it is 


us, that has exerted so disastrous an influence 
upon the opinions of the people of the non-slave- 
holding States. But in declaring that their sole 
| object is to prohibit the introduction of this insti- 
tution into a country where it does not now pre- 
vail, they only beg the question. They take for 
=, what they are required to prove, and what 
n 





territory acquired from Mexico; and the legisla- 
tion contemplated by 
any constitutional validity at all, would abolish 


and suppress it, and not merely prevent its intro- || 
I do not say that there are slaves in Cali- || 


duction. 
fornia; but that slavery, as a recognized relation— 


|| as a domestic or political institution, does at this 


time prevail throughout California and New Mex- 
ico. The absence of slaves does not necessarily 
prove the unlawfylness of slavery. If all the 
slaves in the State of Virginia should be sent be- 
yond her berders, or emancipated by their several 
proprietors, could it be said that slavery no longer 
existed there ?—that this ancient and legalized re- 
lation between master and servant, was, by this 
accidental absence or pene tern of the slaves, 
destroyed or prohibited ? ould the right of her 
citizens to ire and introduce other slaves from 
other States be atan end? Undoubtedly not. The 
right to hold slaves would exist, though there 


occasion for its exercise. The ri 
a bank 


pointment of the officer; the right of 
a house precedes the actual erection 


is with real mortification that | find myself con- | 


ee 





this point, we must ascertain whether the existing 
law in California authorizes or forbids slavery 
there. If it is authorized, then the effect of north- 
ern interference is to abolish slavery where it now 
exists, and not simply to exclude it from places 
where it does not exist. 

What, then, are the laws prevailing in Califor- 
nia? This is a material inquiry; for, if gentie- 


| men insist that slavery is at this time prohibited 
in the case of Louisiana and Florida, to ap- |) 


in that Territory, they mast tell us by what laws 
this state of things has been produced. 

The only laws to which California is or can be 
subject, are the Constitution of the United States, 
the acts passed from time to time by Congress, 


|| the treaty between the United States and Mexico, 


opinions of the Administration may have occa- || 


however, that my ee had not been re- | 


|; men. 
be, by this powerful auxiliary, to expose the errors | 


| there. 


| and what is generally called the local law éxisting 
|| in California at the time of its acquisition by the 
|| United States. 
ne to citizens of |) 
| the United States the high privilege of regulating | 


if slavery is now excluded from 
that Territory, it must be by force of some one or 
more of these; for no other does or can exist 
If it be prohibited by none of these, then 
it is not prohibited at all. f shall endeavor, Mr. 
Chairman, to show that it is not forbidden oy any 
of them; and if | suceced in doing so, it will ap- 
pear that, notwithstanding the plausible assu- 


| rances of the North, what they propose is really 


to abolish the institution of slavery where it now 


| legally exists. 
resident, elected as he Wis, | 
with the concurrence of so many of the southern | 
States, would have deemed their cause that of the | 


is slavery excluded from California by the Con- 
stitution of the United States? But here I may 
be told that the Constitution bas no application to 


|a Territory, and that | am wrong im citing it 


among the laws to which California is subject. I 
know, sir, that of late this extraordinary doctrine 
has been held by several distinguished and gifted 
I felt, last winter, much astonishment wher 
I learned that it had been proclaimed by a Senator 
from Massachusetts, whose forensic reputation is 


|| so well established as perhaps not to suffer even 


| 


We are told, sir, that it is not the purpose of the | 


where it now exists, but only to prohibit its intro- || 


from the announcement of such an opinion as 


d | this. The Constitution does not extend to the Territe- 
all proper parliamentary deference to the feelings | 


ries! Why, sir, what is the Constitution? ft is 
a body of laws, rules, mandates, established by the 
United States for the United States. It directs 
how these States or their agents shall do what is 
permitted to be done by thematall. 1 is addressed 
| to persons not places ; and wherever there are per- 


|| sons assuming to act at all under its authority, there 
this mode of stating the question at issue between | 


does the Constitution apply to them, and direct, 
command, and control them. It is, then, almeset 
a solecism to say that the Constitution does or 
does not extend toa Territory. Gentlemen vaguely 


|| speak of itas if it was something tangible, mate- 


| preme and sovereign will. 


| 


|| place to place. 
ow most emphatically deny. The institution of || 
|| slavery does now exist in California, and the other 
y || wills subject to its control. 
the North, if it could have || 


rial, malleable, which, like gold-leaf, might be 
hammered out and made to spread itself from 
It has no parts, no physical ex- 
tension, and does not oceupy space. |t is the su- 
[tacts upon all other 
It operates upon in- 
| tellectual agencies; and wherever there are such 


|| agencies deriving their authority from the Consti- 


‘| commands their obedience. 


tution, or from those whom the Constitution called 
into being—no matter whether in the Territories 
or in the States—it addresses itself to thei and 
Let them go where 


|| they may—to Europe, Asia, Africa, on land or 


the seas—this sovereign will follows them, directs 
, them, controls them. 
Sir, not only the Constitution, but every consti- 
| tutional act of Congress applies to the Territories. 


|| Even a law directing the building of a house in 


the city of Washington, extends not only to the 
District of Columbia, but to ail the States, and to 
all the Territories of the United States. Let any 
| controversy occur—no matter where—respecting 
such a law, every judge, every court, every agent 
of the Government will be bound by its provisions. 


|| The house would not extend to the Territories; but 
might be no slaves. A right always precedes the — 
t to establish | 
the actual creation of the bank; || 
the right to elect to office precedes the actual ap- _ 
roperty in | ; a 
the build- || objects or subjects of certain provisions of the 


the supreme will, embodied in the law, extends 
wherever there are persons who owe obedience 
to it. 

The error into which so many persons have fallen 
upon this point, results from their confounding the 


ing. ‘The non-existence of a thing does not prove | Constitution with the Constitution itself. The 
i The absence | Constitution may and does authorize many things 
the relation of husband and wife, would not prove | to be done at one place, and not at another. Shall 


its illegality. of persons holding 
the unlawfulness of the institation of marriage. 
Whether, then, the institution of slavery, or 
the right to hold slaves, does or does not exist in 
California, not at all upon the actual pres- 


ence of slaves in that Territory. To determine 





| it, therefore, be said that it does not extend to both 
: = it ires certain duties to be performed 

one class of officers to the exclusion of others. 
ote it, therefore, not extend to all? 


This view of the subject suggests the reply to 
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ihe judges in these Territories hold their appoint- 
ments, not during good behavior, as required by 
the Constitution, but only for a term of years? 
The onswer is very plain and simple. If the Con- 
slitution authorizes the appointment of judges in | 
the Territories for a term of years, how can it be 
said that it does not extend to them? If it does 


founded upon this difference of tenure. 
Having succeeded, Mr. Chairman, as I trust I 


have, in showing that the Constitution controls all |, 


hh 
| 
} 
| 
| 


the agents of the Government established by ‘it, 
wherever they may be—whether in the States or 
in the ‘Territories, at home or abroad—lI proceed 
to consider whether slavery is prohibited in Cali- 
fornia, or anywhere else, by force of any or all 
of its provisions. Does it proprio vigore exclude, 
prohibit, or abolish slavery in any place or country 
subject to its operation? If so, show me the pro- | 
vision by which this is effected. In what clause 

or section will it be found? It is not for me to 


prove that the Constitution works no such resulta. | 
it is incumbent on those who hold the affirmative | 
side of the argument to point out where and how | 


slavery is prohibited by the Constitution. But 
let me ask how it was that slavery continued to 
existin Louisiana and Florida after their acqui- 
sition from Frarice and Spain, if the Constitu- 
tion, of its own proper force, abolishes or pro- 
hibits it wherever it operates? Let me not be 
told that its continued existence wes secured by 
treaty—for no treaty could have any validity that | 
wes made in contravention of the Constitution. 
Why 4 not slavery abolished in the District of | 
Columbia—nay, why not in the States—if the 
position I am assailing be correct? The Constitu- 


tion of the United States is the supreme law of the || 


land, and no State could maintain for an instant an 
institution that was prohibited by that instrament. 

1 think, Mr. Chairman, that 1 am justified in 
concluding, that if slavery be prohibited in Cali- 
fornia, it is not by the mere force and operation 
of the Constitution of the United States. But is 
it prohibited there by any.act of Congress? If so, 
show it to me. When was it passed? What 
are its provisions? But this will hardly be af- 
firmed. No gentieman will be so bold as to main- 
tain that any act of Congress has ever been passed, 
abolishing or prohibiting slavery in the territory 
acquired from Mexico, when he remembers the 
many efforta that have been made—ap to this 
time happily unsuccessful—to procure the pas- 
sage of an act for this very purpose. 

But was it by the treaty with Mexico, -recog- 
nizing our ttle to California, that slavery was pro- 
hibited in that Territory? I shall not, Mr. Chair- 


| 


i} 
; 
not authorize it, then away goes the argument | 


| meaning of some of our judicial decisions. 


| and right. 
| they come to their conclusions; but, except when | 


Califorma: The Slave Question—Mr. Millson. Ree 


— 


| and that, as slavery was abolished and forbidden 
| by Mexico, it is now prohibited, because the 
| Mexican law still continues in force. Sir, with 


|| all my respect for the high authorities that have | 


assumed and announced this position, I take leave 
to say that, in humbie judgment, it is as er- 
roneous as it is dangerous. 
| ican law is in force at all, in any territory belong- 
ing to the United States, except by adoption into 
our own code, by the authorities of our own 
Government, having jurisdiction over the subject. 
What, sir, have we conquered these people by 
our arms, only to be conquered in turn by their 
laws! 1s our control over the inhabitants less pet- 
fect now, since peace has been declared, and the 
| country quietly surrendered to our enjoyment, 
than it was when our possession was contested, 
and their submission involuntary? ‘The very pro- 
position involves a confusion of ideas. Stated in 
another form, its incongruity is just as apparent 
—they have a right to govern ws, till we choose to 
govern them. ; 
Let us examine the sources of this erroneous 
doctrine. I have said that it proceeds, as | think, 
from a misunderstanding of the true effect and 


_ do flot mean to attack these decisions, but only to 


explain them; though 1 do not wish to be under- | 


| stood as admitting that the reasons given by judges | their conquest or purchase, will be and must be 


| for deciding a cause in a particular way, are of | decided by the tribunals established there by our 
|| any sort of obligation upon us, except so far as 


they may be commended to us, by their own in- 
trinsic value. ‘Their decisions are binding enough; 
—certainly it is not our province to annul them. 
They put an end to the controversy which it was 

| their duty to settle; but, as for their reasons, they 
may be just what they please. That is a matter 
for themselves entirely. . 
There are two kinds of law by which the Ameri- 

| can people are governed, and by which their rights 


of person and property are ascertained and con- | 


trolled—legislative acts or decrees, in which I 
include constitutional or fundamental law—and 
the decisions or adjudications of courts and 
judges. In all controversies that arise for the pur- 
pose of asserting rights or redressing wrongs, | 
where a rule of decision is prescribed by legisla- | 


tive authority, it must, of course, be respected, \| 
| and carried into effect by the courts. 
no such rule of decision is declared, the judges || 
| must decide all controversies that are brought be- | 


But where 


fore them, according to their own views of justice 
They have, of course, rules by which | 


| prescribed by the lezislative power, they are rules, | 


adopted by themselves or their predecessors, and | 


I deny that any Mez- | 


| really aware of their force and justice. 
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’ 
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Ho. or Reps, 


i —~ 
: 
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Mr. Wenerer’s triumphant inquiry, how the | by treaty, continue until they are repealed or an- 
Constituuon could apply to the Territories, when || nulled by some express aud positive legislation; | 


that, in no case, should any regard be paid to th 

former laws or customs of Mexico—why, Gia: 
all rights would be ascertained—all remedies ¢,; 
| forced—all controversies settled, without any ref. 
|| erence to them atall. And this proves, sir that 
_ itis the American court that gives life to the Mex 
' ican law, and not the Mexican law that controls 
'an unwilling American court. 

| Sir, this is all that is meant by the courts and } 

|| Writers on national law, when they speak of the 
| ws of a conquered country continuing unti} 
| others are prescribed by the conqueror. The, 
|| continue, only because he chooses to continue them 
1 They are erfforced, only because his judicial ty). 
|| bunals choose to enforce them. It is upon this 

assent, this adoption, that their force and validit 

depend; and not at all upon their original enaci. 
| ment and promulgation by a power which has 
|| ceased to exist. When they relate to matters 
| about which he is careless or indifferent, he wil ie 
 dulge the conquered inhabitants, by settling their 
| disputes upon the principles to which they are ac. 
|| eustomed. When they relate to things in any 
|, way concerning himself, or affecting his own 
|| wishes and interests, he will decide them as his 
| own wishes and interests may prompt. This 
| being the case, how can it be said that the rights 


1 | of person and property of such citizens of the 


| United States as may remove to this new territory, 
for the purpose of enteritig upon the enjoyment of 


|| own Government, not actording to the usages and 
|| principles prevailing in our own country, but by 
| those upon which this newly-acquired community 
|| had been accustomed to settle their own disputes? 
| How dare any court or judge decree that a citizen 
of Virginiashalt forfeit his right of property in his 
slave, recognized and gaarantied by the Constitu- 
| tion and daws of the United States, merely because 
| this conquered and subject people had once de- 
| clared, when they were competent so to declare, 
| that they themselves would hold no such property? 
| 1 deem it wholly unnecessary to push this argu- 
ment further. 

Sir, I cannot -but suspect that our opponents, 
however they may assail these a are 
f they 
afe not, why did they oppose the adoption of the 
bill, generally known as the compromise bill, which 
was introduced into the Senate by Mr. Clayton, 
and after it had passed that body, was defeated in 


Ht 
if 


i} 


| the House, almost exclusively by the northern 


vote? That bill conferred no privilege upon us; 
we demanded none. It did not propose to estab- 
lish slavery in this Territory; we asked no such 
thing. Its object was to submit our existing 


rights to the adjudication of the courts of law; wo 
leave things as itfound them; to retain such rights 
as, under the Constitution, we now possess; Not 
to confer any that we do not now enjoy. 

The North would not consent to this. Why, 
sir, except that their aim was and is to abolish 
slavery where it now exists, and not merely 1 
prevent its introduction intova territory where its 
already prohibited? Our position is fair, just, 
impregnable. We seek to maintain things 3s 
they are—to claim the rights already secured to 
us. We ask no law for the establishment of 
slavery in this ene If the Constitution and 
the existing relation between the States of this 


man, siop to show that such a stipulation would 
have had no validity, nor is it perhaps material 
to suggest, that the country was already ours be- | 
fore that Greaty was negotiated. I simply deny | 
that it contains any such provision. If any such 
exists let it be pointed out. It is not, then, by the 
Constitution, by any act of Congress, or by the 
Mexican treaty, that slavery is prohibited in Cal- 
ifornia, if it be prohibited there at all. There is 
only one other sort of law, to which that Terri- || 
tory is supposed to be subject; and it remains to 
inquire whether slavery is prohibited by that— 
1 mean what is usually called the local law, or 
the law existing at the time our title accrued. 


| their simple object is to enable them to ascertain | 

what they ought todo. A judge in California, at | 

this time, would probably decide most cases oc- | 

curring there, to which neither the Constitution | 
_norany act of Congress had relation, according to | 
the principles of the former Mexican law—pro- | 
| vided no existing right of any American ciuzen 
| were violated. Why? Because he would con- | 
ceive it to be, as other judges and publicists have | 
correctly conceived it to be, just and right, to | 
| decide them in accordance with the principles | 
}and rules of action, with which the people || 
were familiar, and by which they had been ac- | 
| customed to regulate their intercourse. There | 








i know, sir, that this is the ground upon which 
gentiemen on the other side will be disposed to 
rest their argument. I know, too, that very many 
persons inthe South—men of gallant spirit and 
patriotic impulses—who are quick to feel and 
ready to resist the meditated aggression of the 
North, entertain the opinion that slavery is now 
a prohibited institution in California and New | 
Mexico, under the operation of a law not derived 
irom the United States, and independent of the 


Constitution and the actsof Congress. With great | 


deference to these opinions, | beg leave to say, 
that I think they proceed from an imperfect un- 
derstanding of the views of some writers on na- 
tional akon the reasoning - some of our 
courts © ice on this subject. @ position as- 
sumed by those who maintain aamereey is now 

a prohibited institution in California, is, that the | 
Mexican laws, existing there at the time of its 


conquest, or, if en please, its acquisition 


is no antecedent obligation to decide them in 
| this manner. 


j 


j 
i 
! 


; 
; 


| 
} 


He does it, because he and his | 


predecessors have deemed it right and proper to do | 


so. He does not administer the Mexican law, be- | 
cause it is in force, and must be administered—it, is 
only the judge himself that gives it force. li is not 
the Mexican law constraining the American judge: 
bat the American judge moulding the plastic cus- 
toms of the country; applying them, when they 
are fitted to the welfare of the people, and chang- 
ing, or rejecting them, when they are not so. The 
very appeals, which, to prove the opposite doc- 
trine, are so frequently made to the decisions of the 
Supreme Couri, rather show that it is to our own 
tribunals we look, for the law, i the rela- 
tions of person and property, in California, must 
be aarued. Had Seam rn ti been different 
from what they a they would — been 
different if the judges sup it to be right 
and pmomeripe nn. ra, as 8 declared 


Union secure it to us, it is you, gentlemen of the 
North, who violate the Constitution by wresting 
it from us. If we have no such right, we do not 
ask it of you. We are passive; you demand 
action, and action that is either unconstitutional or 
unnecessary. We are content with the present 
Union; you are not satisfied with it. You insist 
on adding something to the Constitution—taking 


aes by the Con- 
y this? If these rights 


lution of the Union rather than forb ; 

or your own argument, is a vain and idle 
i “7s ate i 
Union! Yes, it is a well-chosen theme for north- 

ern declamation. The very name breathes melody 
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Sectional Controversies—Mr. Winthrop. 
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to the men and women of the South. Much have 
they borne for the sake of this Union. Your 
winding imposts, for protecting, or in other words, 
: mpering northern capital and xbour—your bank- 
S schemes, designed to subject the real and solid 
opulence of the agricultural States to the control of 
, fetitious wealth, manufactured in the halls of 
Congress—your wasteful and unconstitutional ap- 
ropriations of the public money, for urposes in 
which they could not rticipate,—al these have 
for years So endured and submitted to. 
ynion made amends for all. 








| 


The | 
But the'union they || slaveholder, except in a State, they seemed to be | 


love and are desirous to maintain, is not the union | 


of the lion and the jackatl—not the union of the 


vulture and the lamb—but a league between equals || the Constitution only proved that, except in the | 
_States—sovereignties—eXercising, by a common || States, no power existed to pass a law in violation 
p- | of his right. 

of | 

kindness, deference, and respect for the rights, and | no authority at ail to legislate for the ‘Territories. 


agency, the few powers not reserved for their se 
arate control, and exereising them in a spirit 


even for the prejudices, of one another. | 
The views | have presented may suggest the || me under the rule of the House, is nearly out, and 


reason Why | have not offered my plan of concili- || as the subject is one of very considerable impor- 
ation and compromise—conciliation of whom ?— || tance, | must reserve for some future opportunity 


compromise of what 2? But it is the fashion of the | 


day. We have paqjficators, who breed quarrels; 


and mediators, who foment dissensions. But ( offer 
you a plan of conciliation and compromise—one, 
that you dare not reject—one, that you have sworn 
to support! It is here—(holding up the volume 
containing the Constitution)—the Constitution! We 
ask NoTHING that this instrument has not assured 
to us—we demand au. that it has. © 
ihave attempted, Mr. Chairman, to show that 
the proposed legislation prohibiting slavery im the 
territory lately acquired from Mexico, would 
either abolish slavery where it now exists and take 
from us rights which we now possess, or that it is 
avain and idle thing. In either view it is proved 
io be mischievous, and ought to be frowned down 
by every friend of justice and the Union. But it 
may be supposed by some, that though under the 
compact which unites us together, we now have, 
and without further legislation would continue 
to have, the rights that we claim, it is yet compe- 
tent for Congress to take them from us. 
itis very clear, that if this ‘authority be possessed 
by Congress, it mast have been conferred. by the 
Constitution. It is almost what the logicians call 
an identical proposition to affirm that Congress, 
which is the creature of the Constitution, can ex- 
ereise no authority that is not derived from that 
instrament. 
was conferred; show me the clause that gives 
itany control over the subject of slavery in the 
States or the Territories of the United States. I 
pass by, without a word of comment, the consid- 
eration of the clause which authorizes needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property of the United States—for he must be of a 
very sanguine temperament, indeed, who fancies 
that the northern argument can derive aid from 
any construction of this language, however forced 
and lat tudinous. If no such clause can be pointed 
out, the argumentis atanend. Powers not granted 
are reserved. It is not necessary to show that 
they are forbidden. But though not necessary, it 
would be quite easy to show that there are, in the 
Constitution, clauses and phrases which recognize 
the want of power in Congress to legislate for the 
suppression or exclusion of slavery. I will refer 
only toone. It is the clause which provides that 
“no person held to service or labor in one State 
nder the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall 
in consequence of any law or lation therein be 
discharged from such service or bined but shall be 
delivered up,” &c. The Constitution does not here 
refer to Territories; and yet will any one deny that 
the owner may claim his fugitive sles in a Terri- 
ory? Why, was territory then not mentioned? 
a nares was not necessary. The a 
“tation prohibits the making any law or regula- 
tion by a State to the potaditn of the owner’s 
right, because such law or regulation might other- 
wise be made by a State. t in a territory, or 
the territory, no power to make such law or reg- 
uiation existed at-all. No legislation could apply 
') It, except under the authority of Congress; and 
could make no such law or regulation, 
because no such power was conferred by the Con- 
eae It was not necessary, then, to guaranty 
right of the owner in a territory, because no 
Power existed to impair it. The omission of this 








But, sir, | 


Now tell me where such a power | 
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|| would, perhaps, be vain. 
| penning up the slaves within a narrow limit—their | 


| great increase in number—the lessened demand for 


| imputed crime—however an hereditary shatred of 


| upon the offspring the injuries first inflicted by 
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guarantee proves that the absence of all right to | 
interfere with the slave owner in a territory, or to |, 
make any law or regulation impairing his mght of | 
property, was taken for granted. : 
Let me suggest, too, that this was obviously the 
opinion of the Congress that passed the law in aid 
of this provision; sor in the act of February 12, | 
1793, section 3, the word territory is inserted both | 
as to the place from whence and the place into which || 
the slave might escape. Though there was no _ 
express constitutional guarantee of the right of the || 


l| 
i 


aware that it was their duty to protect it also in a || 
Territory, and that the omission of this word in || 


It does not follow from this that Congress have 





I believe that they have; but as the time allotted 


the remarks | had intended to submit upon it. 
And now, Mr. Chairman, before I take my seat, | 
allow me to ask, Suppose | am wrong in the opin- |) 
ions I have expressed; suppose that slavery is now || 
prohibited in California; or, admitting the abseéfice 
of any prohibition, that we have the right to sup- | 
press it,—is it expedient, is ithwmane todo so? || 
will not invoke sympathy for the slaveholder; it | 
But have gentlemen 
no pity for the slave? If, as they politely tell us, || 
slavery be a great crime, have they no mercy for 
those who are the victims of this crime? Let 
them reflect upon the probable consequences of 


treatment—the war between the two races likely || 
to spring up—and let them ask themselves the 
question, whether it would not be better to extend 
slavery than restrict it—by a massacre of the slaves. 
But, sir, however indifferent to the fate of the || 
slave may be some of the descendants of those 
upon whose heads rested the original guilt of this 


the African race may prompt them to multiply | 


their fathers upon the earher victims of their ava- | 


| rice—we recognize, afnong the other obligations | 


it 
ti 


i] 


; 
} 
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which our condition has imposed upon us, the 
duty to protect, preserve, and defend them. We | 
feel neither sympathy nor respect for those who | 
think themselves absolved from the practice of | 
humanity, if they applaud the sentiment. We feel 


are some such, but, I trust, none in this House— 
who see, in the consummation of these designs | 
against the peace and safety of the South, only a 
new occasion of profii—new sources of wealth—_ 
who oppose slavery extension from no lofty im- 


pulse of patriotism—no tender promptings of | 


sensibility, but because New England labor dis- | 
dains competition with the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope and the slave laborof South Carolina. Really, 


sir—if the subject be not too solemn tor irony—it | 
is difficult t krow which most to admire, the | 


chivalry of the effort, or the disinterestedness of the 


we are to encounter; they are not disturbed by the | 
losses that wz are to bear. They wonder, too, that 
we should exhibit so much reluctance to aid them 
in their benevolent designs, and should evince so | 
much sensitiveness when they are proposed to us. 
They call up the cherished remembrances of the 
Union, by way of allaying our discontent and _ 
soothing us into calmness, as if the preservation of | 
the Union depended upon the success of their 


mes. They know our love for the Union, | 





and they seem to suppose that no demand will be 


refused, no aggression lied, if made in the | 
name of that Union—like general who, in at-— 
tacking his jan énemy, placed in the front 


of the battle the objects of their idolatrous wor-— 
ship. But, sir, they ask what is inconsistent and | 
impossible. The 
stitution, cannot survive the destruction of the | 
Constitution. The Union—such as it was de-— 
signed to be—such as it has been—a Union of 
States—of independent Republics—cannot 
possibly continue when all equality is subverted, 





| our country is now agitated, 


nion, established by the Con- | 


le 
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and the weaker part foreed into a condition of 
inferiority and dependence. We cannot have 
what has ceased to exist. What is no longer pos- 
sessed we cannot continue to enjoy. 

Let not gentlemen seek to alarm us, or amuse 
the:nselves by predictions of danger to the Union, 
from anything that we may do. Especially let 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Many] 
cease to talk about the resolutions of Southern 
Legislatures, and the decrees of a Southern Con- 
vention. If Disunion should ever come—and ma 
God in his mercy prevent it—his approach will be 
stealthy; his features will be masked; he will be 
first seen weRE—in this Hall—arrayed in the trap- 


| pings of a spurious legislation; and, like the strong 


man of the Scriptures, when least feared, throw- 
ing down the middle os of this beautiful tem- 
ple of constitutional liberty, and crushing those who 


| only thought to make sport of him. 





SECTIONAL CONTROVERSIES. 


| SPEECH OF MR. R. C. WANTHROP, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
February 21, 1850, 
In Committee of the Whole on the Presidert’s 
Annual Message. 

I do not rise, Mr. Chairman, to enter elaborately 
into the general discussion to which the annual 
message of the President of the United States has 
given oceasion. But finding myself under an un- 
expected necessity of “teaving my seat for a week 


| or two, | have been unwilling to go without making 


a few remarks, which I feel to be due to my own 


imbet é | position and character. 
| their labor—the diminished inducement to good | 


L have abstained thus far from any expression 
of opinion or declaration of purpose, in regard to 
the unfortunate sectional controversies by which 
L have done so de- 


| signedly, and for many reasons, satisfactory to 


myself, if to nobody else. 


|| «in the first place,. sir, I desired to wait until the 
| excitement growing out of th@® protracted struggle 


| for the Speakership,—to which, by the unmeriied 
favor of my friends, 1 was so prominent a party, 


|—had passed away from the minds of all who 


were engaged in it; and until I could express my- 
self fully and fearlessly upon these controverted 


| topics, without the suspicion of being influenced 


by anything of private resentment or personal 


| disappointment. 


In the second place, sir, | desired to wait, until 


| 

| 

| 

| something of that fervent and flaming heat, which 

as little sympathy or respect for those—and there || 


had been so evidently brought here from what 


|| may well be termed “ the warm and sunny South,” 


had abated: until the angry passions, which 
seemed pent up within so many bosoms at the out- 
set of the session, had found vent throngh the safe 
| and ‘wholesome channel of debate; and until there 
could be a chance, that a calm and dispassionate 
voice from “the cold and ealeulating North’’ 
might be listened to, with some degree of patient 
| attention. 
In the third place, sir, [ desired to wait, entil 
matters should be rather more clearly and fully 


|| developed; until all the circumstances of the case 
motive. They are not moved by the dangers that — 


should be before us; until we should have been 
| able to take an observation of the precise position of 
the precious vessel in which weare all embarked; 
until we could ascertain, if possible, what is 
| the real length and breadth, and height and 
| depth, of that fearful chasm, that yawning abyss, 
| upon the dizzy brink of which, we are told, the 
| Ship of State is even now poising herself, until 
we could learn, too, what course might be pro- 
osed by older and abvler, and more experrenced 
Sands; or extricating her from peril; and until, 
| especially, we might hear distinctly, above the 
| roar of the elements and the rattling of the shrouds, 
the voice of the responsible man at the helm; the 
man, who has been placed at the helm by a ma- 
jority of the crew, with my own cordial concur- 
| rence, and who, by the blessing of God, ! hope, 
and trust, and believe, is destined to be hailed by 
_ us all hereafter, as ‘* the pilot who has weathered 
_ the storm !” 
| “These, Mr. Chairman, are some of the views 
, with which I have ‘thus far abstained, and would 
| gladly have still longer abstained, from any parti- 
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cipation in that strife of tongues which has so long | 
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| take pleasure in saying, was characterized by 


been reging around us—a strife, let me say, which || entire courtesy, if not by entire justice, has told 


has seemed to me likely to have no more important || 


or practical issue, than that which was chronicled 


by one of the sacred historians in 

rel among the Hebrew tribes, e summed up 
the whole matter by saying: ‘‘ and the words of 
the men of Judah were fiercer than the words of 
the rnen of Israel.’’ 

_ But, sir, L have not been permitted to pursue this 
expectant system, as an honorable member of the 
medical faculty near me, [Mr. Venasre,] would 


probably call it;—I have not, I say, been permitted || 


to pursue this course of silent observation, without 
uiterra ption. 
policy of a few members of this House to drag 
me into the debate, whether | would or no. Not 
satiefied with having accomplished my defeat as a 


candidate for reélection to the Speaker’s chair— | 


a defeat, sir, which in all its personal incidents and 
consequences, | have ever regarded as the most 


fortunate of triumphs, and over which no one of |) 
s rejoiced more heartily than my- || oe . 
i | consequence of the very position which I have | 


my enemies he 
se\f—not satisfied with the accomplishment of this 
result, they have made it their special business to 


provoke and taunt me by unworthy reflections | ; 
| provocations and no reproaches can ever drive me. 


upon my political and official conduct; and more 


than one of them has not scrupled to assail me | 


with the coarsest and most unwarrantable person- 
alities. 

it i9 my purpose, sir, at this moment, to notice 
some of these unmannerly assaults, and no ane | 
will be surprised, I think, if I should be found | 
doing so in no very mincing or measured terms. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, both the House and the | 
country will bear witness, that [ have been placed | 
in a somewhat extraordinary position during the 
present session of Congress. Hardly had I reached 
the capital before 1 found myself held up at the | 


length of three or four columns, in the Democratic || 


organ of this city, aa a desperate Abolitionist. | 
The Abolition papers, in reply, exhibited me at | 
equal length, as indeed they had often done before, | 
av arank Pro-Slavery man. The honorable mem- 
ber from Tennessee [Mr. Jonwson] coming next 
to the onslaught, amg doing me the favor to re- 
hearse before my face a speech which he had de- 
livered behind my back at the last session, ar- 
raigned me in the most ferocious terms as having | 
prostituted the prerogatives of the Chair to sec- 
tional purposes, and as having framed all my com- 
mittees in a manner and with a view to do injustice | 
to the South. . ‘Phe honorable member from Ohio | 
(Mr. Guwpies] following him, after a due delay, | 
denounced me with equal violence as having | 


packed the most important of those committees for 
the purpose of betraying the North. The one 
prociaimed me to be the very author and origin- 


ator of the Wilmot proviso. The other reproached | 


me as being a downright, or, at. best, a disguised | 
The one exclaimed as the | 
|| They would then have effectually answered each 


enemy tq that proviso, 
very climax of his condemnation, ‘‘ | would sooner 
vote for Josuva R. Gippiwwes himself, than for 
Roneat C, Wintnror.’’? The other responded 
with an equally indignant emphasis, ‘and | would 


sooner vote for Howen: Coss than for Roperr | 


©. Wintnrorp—he caniiot do worse, he may do 
better.”’ Nay, | presume it is safe to say that the 
honerable member is now of opinion that Ae has 
done beiter; since, not only has the honorable mem- 
ber secured for himsel® a place on the Territorial 
Committee, but the Report of the Anti-Slavery 
Convention, at theirs late meeting in Boston, has 
remarked upon it as ‘a curious and instructive 
fact, that inthe composition of Committees, Mr. 
Copp has given more weight to the Anti-Slaver 


clement of the House than was done by his north- 


ern predecessor.’’ How far this is true | leave 
others to pronounce, 

But the honorable members from Tennessee and” 
Ohio, (par nobile fratrum!) have not been the only 
contributors to this most amiable, consistent, and 
harmonious testimony in regard to my public con- 
duct and character. An honorable col from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. ALten,] has cast in his mite, 
also, both b peamapning others at his elbow, and | 
by the manlier method of direct aceusation. He, | 
too, me with having arranged certain — 
committees, with the deliberate purpose of . 
venting the action which northern poniiemented. 
And more recentl again, an honorable member 
from Virginia, [Mr. Morrow,] in a speech which | 


It appears to have been the studious || 
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| ists of my district, in reply to their interrogatories, 


| otherwise. 


the House and his constituents, that he voted 
against me as Speaker, because ‘‘ he believed me 


wees toa quar- || to be in favor of the Wilmot proviso; because he 
when 


believed me to be in favor of the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia; and because my 
name was found in a minority of forty-five against 
the admission of Florida as a slave State.” < 
Sir, if my name were a little less humble than I 
feel it this day to be—if I were not conscious how 
small a claim it has to be classed among the great | 
names even of our own age and country, much | 
more of the world, | should be tempted to console 
myself under these conflicting accusations, with 
those noble lines of Milton—which, as itis, | can- 
not but remember: 
« Fame, if not double-faced, is double tongued, 
And with contrary blast prociaims most deeds ; 
On both his wings, one biack, the other white, 
Bears greatest names in bis wild aéry flight.” 
But indeed, Mr. Chairman, I need no consola- | 


tion. These contradictory charges are the natural | 


sought to occeupy—of the very position which | 
glory this day in occupying, and from which no 





Sir, when | was first a candidate for Congress, | 
now some ten winters gone, | told the Abolition- | 


that, while I agreed with them in most of their ab- 
stract principles, and was ready to carry them out, | 
in any just, practicable and constitutional manner; | 
yet, if 1 were elected to this House, I should not | 
regard it as any peculiar part of my duty to agi- | 
tate the subject of slavery. 1 have adhered to that | 
declaration. 1 have been no agitator. I have | 
sympathized with no fanatics. | have defended 
the rights and interests and principles of the North, | 
to the best of my ability, wherever and whenever 
I have found them assailed; but I have enlisted in | 
no crusade upon the institutions of the South. | 
have eschewed and abhorred ultraism at both ends 
of the Union. ‘* A plague o’ both your houses,”’ 


has been my constant ejaculation; and it is alto- || 


gether natural, therefore, that both their houses 
should ery a plague on me! [| would not have it 
I dote on their dislike, I covet their 
opposition. I desire no other testimony to the 
general propriety of my own course than their re~ 
proaches. | thank my God, that he has endowed | 
me, if with no other gifts, with a spirit of moder- 
ation, which incapuacitates me for giving satisfac- 
tion to ultraists anywhere and on any subject. If 
they were to speak well of me, | should be com- 

lled to exclaim, like one of old, ‘* what bad thing | 

ave I done, that such men praise me?2 

The only thing which | have to regret, Mr. 
Chairman, is, that these various charges could 
not have been made against me in one and the 
same debate, and on one and the same day. 





other. They would then have fairly shamed each 
other out of court, and I should have been spared 
the necessity of even this brief allusion to them. 

But, sir, the list of my accusers is not yet com- 

lete. Another honorable member from Ohio, 
Mr. Root,} has recently taken the field against 
me, and has seen fit to make, what, if it were en- | 
tirely parliamentary, | should be constrained to | 
call, some very impertinent allusions to my course | 
in reference to a resolution of his, which was re- | 
cently laid on the table. I was accidentally in 
the Beneae Chamber when his speech was de- 
livered, but my attention has been called to it ina 
late number of the Congressional Globe. 

Sir, when the honorable member first offered 
his resolution, some weeks since, I united with 
my friends of the free States, in saving it from 
the fate which it then merited, and which it has 
since received. I thought it then a most 
ture and precipitate movement, and there are 
these near me who can bear witness, that not- 
withstanding my exalted sense of the 
member’s habitual wisdom and prudence, I could. 
not repress the exclamation— ; 

* Thus fools rush in, where angels fear to tread !?? 

I yielded, however, to the suggestion of those 
coats me, that it might be as precipitate to lay 
it on the table at once, as it was to offer it; and 
that there would be no harm in taking time to 
consider it. A fortnight intervened; and I ‘did 








consider it in all its ings. And as the 
able member has been so plain and unceremonioy, 
with me, in ascribing motives and calling ators 
I shall be —. ‘plain and unceremonious with 
paves telling him what I thought of his rea. 
_L regarded it, Mr. Chairman, considering q)| the 
circumstances of Congress and of the country, as 
one of the most mischievous propositions ever in. 
troduced into this House. I regarded it as Inig. 


honor. 


|| chievous in its inevitable consequences, ani 9, 


mischievous in its deliberate design. 1 came 1, 
the conclusion that the honorable member, fo; the 
sake of a little miserable notoriety, had wantoy| 
put in peril the very cause of which he professe; 
to be the peculiar chattpion—that for the sake o/ 
pt ing Captain and marching ahead of the musi, 
e had been willing to take the risk of sacrificins 
the very fortress of which he assumed to be ;j, 
defender. 1 believe, in one word, sir, that if tha 
resolution were persevered in, in the existing oo). 
dition of this Hoube and of the countr all hope 
of practical legislation would be extinguisived; t). 
great measure of the admission of California, as 4 
State, into this Union, wogld be impeded, op. 
structed, and finally defeated; and that the session 


| would be one protracted scene of strife, confusion, 


and discord. 

And why, then, sir, entertaining these views of 
the resolution, did | not vote upon the second mo- 
tion to lay it on the table? For this is the part of 
my conduct whieh the honorable member has taken 
in such especial dudgeon, and which he has mae 
the pretext for applying to me certain contume- 


| ious epithets. 


Well, now, I do confess, Mr. Chairman, that | 
was a little malicious in withholding my vote on 
this particular occasion. It would have been s 
very gratifying to the honorable member, if he 
could have only had me once fairly on the record, 


| where he has never yet had me, against a resolu- 


tion containing, as one of its elements, the W)- 
mot proviso! it would have furnished such an ex- 
cellent apology for him and his friends for having 
vuted against me as Speaker, and for having 
thrown the organization of this House into the 
hands of a southern Democrat! It would have 
been such a telling Free Soil card in the next 
canvass in the Fourth District of Massachusetts, 
to say nothing of the twenty-first District, | think 
itis, of Ohio! Indeed, sir, it was certainly a litile 
eruel to deprive the honorable member of an ad- 
vantage upon which he had so confidently cal- 
culated. 

But I believe it is Selomon who has said, 
‘Surely in vainis the net spread in the sight of 
any bird,’’ Sir, | saw the trap which the honor- 
able member had laid for me. I knew that he 
and his peculiar friends were lying in wait for me. 
1 knew that they were seeking to find a justifica- 
tion after the event, for an opposition to me for 
which they had so little apology beforehand. | 
saw that he had framed his resalution so that, 
whether we had voted for it or against it, we 
should be placed in a false position. If we vote 
not to lay it on the table, and seemingly sustained 
the resolution, we were to be held up as abandon- 
ing General Taylor and the Administration. If 
we voted to lay it on the table, we were to be de- 
nounced as enemies to the principles of the ord! 
nance of ‘87. I understand that the honorable 
member said, in advance, that he. would either 
have our votes or our scalps. 1 know not the pre- 
cise meaning which is to be attached to this hu- 
mane and elegant expression, if he really used 
it. It might be. well, perhaps, to refer it, for 10- 
quiry, to the committee on Indian Affairs. 1! be 
only intended, by this tomahawk threat, that he 
would deal a few stabs at my character behind 
my back, he is welcome to all the glory of the 

it. But whatever he meant, I did not intend 
that he should have either my vote or my - 


if I could help it; and seeing that my vote wou 
make no diference to the result, i declined t 
cause the trap of the honorable member failed © 


work, in the only case in which it was of specie! 
importance for 


im that it should work, he flies 
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the very Same paragra 
me for my course in t , ' 
own course 10 another case, as entirely identical | 


it. 
- any one, than that which the honorable 
i 


member : : 
mouth. Hear what he says, sir, &s to his own 
conduct at the late Presidential election : 


« [twas nothing more (says he) but a game at the best. & || 
neither wanted to cheat rior to be cheated, and hence I took 
no part in it. I stood out.” | 

Does it not lie admirably in his mouth, to charge 
others with skulking, and to exclaim so heroically, || 
“jt is better to vote wrong than to dodge,” when 
in the very same breath he is boasting that he | 
skulked himself from the great Presidential strug- 

ip! 

O Wor is this the only instance of the same sort in 
the honorable member’s history. What else but 
dodying was his conduct in the protracted contest || 
for the Speakership? What did-he do, but throw || 
away his vote to the end, on an impossible candi- | 
date? What did the eight pecaliar Free Soilers || 
do, but pair off, four from each party, and, by || 
neutralizing each other, virtually not vote at all;— | 
virtually dodge, by refusing to vote so as to make || 
any difference to the result? Sir, there are those || 
here who believe, that the first great desertion of || 
northern principles at this session, has been exhib- || 
ited by those who have thrown the organization of | 
this House into the hands of a southern Democrat. | 
Of that the honorable member stands convicted. 
And my opinion is, that any one who considers 
the adroit and ingenious manner in which it was 


done, by seeming to vote and yet practically not || 
voting at all, will come to the conclusion that if the || 
honorable member desires to see the true “Artful || 
Dodger” of the day, he must look at home. | 
Nor is this all, Mr. Chairman. ‘The honorable 
member has made a great vaunting of what he | 
would have done on the last night of the last ses- | 
sion, if the Walker amendment had been longer 


persisted in, ‘The more important inquiry, sir, is, 
what did he do? Where was he during the weary | 
watches of that memorable night? Where was | 
he when the honorable member from Tennessee 
(Mr. Jonwson] moved to strike out the word “im- || 
partial”? from the vote of thanks to the Chair? || 
Who then was ‘* willing to wound, but yet afraid | 
to strike???” Where was he, too, when the honor- 
able member from Kentueky [Mr. Moreneap] | 
moved that most momentous amendment to the 
Walker proviso, in regard to the rightful bounda- | 
ries of Texas? His name is not on the record; 
and, though the proverb is somewhat musty, sir, I 
canuot help reminding the honorable member that 
those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones. , 

But he tells us most pathetically, that the Wil- 
mot proviso has been wounded in the house of its 
friends; nay, that so far as this House could kill 
it, it has been killed. Well now, sir, this remains 
to be seen. Doubtless, the honorable member 
finds it for his purpose at this moment, to think 
so, or at least to say so. But it remains to be seen 
whether the great principles of the ordinance of 
37 have lost any portion of their vitality; whether 
they have not as strong and living a hold on the 
hearts of other northern. and western men, as 





5 on that of the honorable member himself; and 


whether, on the proper occasion, if a real neces- 
Sily, Or a reasonable demand for their assertion 
and maiutenance should arise, they would not be 
asserted, and be maintained, by as a majority 
in this body, as they ever have been heretofore. 
| believe they would be. 
But this Ido say,—that if these principles have 
en wounded and struck down,—if it be true, 
that, by laying on the table an unseasonable reso- 
lution of the honorable member from Ohio, we 
have killed the Wilmot proviso,—its death must 
lie forever at his door, and nct at ours; and the 
‘rue inscription on its tombstone will read thus:— 
Here lies a victim to. the restles: vanity and 
‘ustrong rashness of the honorable member from 
Ohio, who held it deliberately up to receive its 
-blow, in order fo gratify his passion for 


ones sir, the conduet of the honorable member, 
bias called.‘ worse than a fault.” It wre mis- 


a 


h in which he upbraids | take—a fatal blunder. It was a moment of all | 
is case, he describes his || others, when the North should not have been | 
called on to show its hand;—when gentlemen from 

I would not ask a better justification || the free States should not have been required to | 
say, what they would do, or what they would not |) 
mself has furnished me out of his own || do, in regard to the Territories, and my only regret 
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“— 


the mere silent assent of northern men. It was | 


| the precise case for what the honorable member 


has called ‘* standing out,” and for the reservation 
of all expression of opinion or intention, until a | 


'| real exigency for such an expression had oc- | 
| curred. And I repeat, sir, that if the northern force 


has been weakened and the northern front broken, 
it is owing to the rash and precipitate charge which 
was attempted, under the assumed and illegitimate 


| lead of the honorable member from Ohio, 


But there are some men, we are told, who are | 
“ wiser in their own eonceit than seven men who 
ean render a reason.’’ The honorable member 
and his little squad insist upon regarding them- 
selves as the only persons in the country, or, 
certainly, as the only persons in this House, who 
know how to defend northern rights, or how to 
vindicate the great berate of human freedom. 
Nay, sir, they modestly claim to be the only ones 
who desire, or who are even willing, to defend or 
vindicate them, All the world are doughfaces (as 


‘they elegantly style it) except themselves! ‘They 


alone are loyal to human Liberty! They are the 
only reliable defenders, or legitimate occupants, of 
the great Free Soil field. Surely, these are the 
men, and wisdom shall die with them! 

I cannot listen, Mr. Chairman, to these arrogant 
assumptions and offensive pretensions, without | 
calling to my aid the castigation which was ad- 
ministered by Edmund Burke, (not of the Union, | 
sir,) to one of the petty cabals which infested 
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Great Britain during the period of the French Rev- || 


olution, and which were attempting, as he said, 


‘to hide their total want of consequence in bustle 


and noise, and puffing, and mutual qaotation of || 


each other.”” ‘* Because half a dozen grass-hop- 
pers, (said he,) under a fern, make the field ring 
with their importunate chink, whilst thousands of 
great cattle repose beneath the shadow of the Bri- 
tish Oak, chew the cud and are silent, pray do not 
imagine that those who make the noise are the only 
inhabitants of the field; that, of course, they are 
many in number; or that, after all, they are other 
than the little, shrivelled, meager, hopping, though 
loud and troublesome insects of the hour.”” 

For one; sir, | do not recognize the honorable 
member and his halfa dozen compeers on this floor, 
as my file-leaders, or as my fugiemen in this eam- 
paign. I do not belong to ** the Root and branch 

arty.”’. I shall not march at the tap of their 
drum. I shall not vote against any bond fide, | 
practical, and seasonable measure, simply because | 
they originate it; but I give my constituents and 
the country notice, once for all, that they are not | 


of the day, by any votes which I may give, or 
which | may not give, upon their amateur abstrac- 
tions or their precipitate instructions. 


The honorable member, in the course of a 
speech in which he has misrepresented and as- 


“the reviled Free Soil sect.” ’ 
sir! if they are the reviled, who are the revilers, | 
and what must they be? Never, in the whole | 
history of our country—never, since the exist- | 
ence of political ies anywhere,—has there | 
been a party, which, under the pretext of phi- | 
lanthropy, has so revelled and luxuria 


Soil sect.” 


led along b 


whom, I as little doubt, are disgusted with the | 
music of their own trumpeters. 
repeat, has there been witnessed in this country, 
or on the face of the globe, such an audacity of 
false statement and false accusation, as that with 
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| which some of their presses have teemed. Never 


have there been baser stabs at character, than 
those with which some of their speeches have 
reeked, 

I need not say, that [have had my full share, 


: | and more than my fall share, of their misrepre- 
is, that the resolution could not have been suffered | 
| 


to go upon the table by southern votes only, with | 


sentation and abuse. I bear no special malice to- 
wards members of this House, who deal with 
me in this style, because [| know that, after all, 
they are but the instruments aid mouth-pieces of 
others afareoff. There is a little nest of vipers, 
sir, in my own immediate district and its vicinity, 
who have been biting a file for some three or four 
years past; and who, having fairly used up their 
own teeth, have evidently enlisted in their ser- 
vice the fresher fangs of some honorable mem- 
bers of this House.  Odisse quem lederis.”’ 
Conscious that they have wronged me, they now 
hate me; and, having been thoroughly put down 
at home, they have turned prompters and pan- 
derers to assaults upon me here. Let them go on 
in their manly and magnanimous vocation. If 
they only succeed in doing themselves half as 
much injury as they do me good, they will 
speedily merit my sympathy, instead of my seorn. 


Sir, | have already had occasion, during the 
present segsion, to allude to one of the faise siate- 
ments witich has been frequently made in regerd 


to me at home, and which has been repeated here 
by the honorable member from Ohio on my right, 
(Mr. Gippines.} That honorable member's 
speech, | take oceasion to say, as printed for the 
use of the Fourth District in Sicasieineeisten is & 
mere tissue of perversion and misrepresentation, 
so far a8 my own conduct is concerned. But the 
most that | can do, on this occasion, is to notice 
one of the charges which it contained, and in re+ 
gard to which, it will be remembered, a direct 
issue was made up between us. 

The honorable member seems to have thought 
it important to his justification among his con- 
stituents, for his vole against me for Speaker two 
years ago, that he should implicate me in the ori- 
gin of the late deplorable war with Mexico. He 
knew perfectly well, that nfy mere vote for the 
bill, by which the existence of that war was recog- 
nized, and by which provision was made for the 
rescue of our little army on the Rio Grande, wouid 
not answer his purpose. He knew that, whether 
that vote were right or wrong, it was given in 


| company with those whe were aliogether invul- 


| 


nerable by his malignant shafts. He knew that 
he could not strike at me, on this point, without 
striking alse at Corwin and Vinton, and Schenck, 
of his own State, and Marsh and Foeie, of Ver- 


| mont, and I know not how many others, from the 


\| 


Never, sir, I || 


i constituents, eighteen months afterwards. 
sailed at least one half of the northern members of || 
this House, has.told us that he is a member of || 
Good Heavens, | 


here eter bea 


North and from the West, whose characters would 


|| be an ample shield against all who should attack 


them, and whom he would not, then at least, have 
dared to eharge as supporters of the war. And se, 
sir, he sets himself to work to prove me an acces- 


| 
. || Sory before the fact, and charges me with having 
to judge of my sentiments upon the great questions } 


gone to a Whig caucus, before the war bill was 
introduced, and with having made an appeal to the 


|| Whigs, to vote.in favor of a bill, in regard to the 
I shall vote || 
for them, or vote against them, or not vote atall, | 
just as it happens to suit my own views, and cer- | 
tainly not at all with a view to suit their purposes. || 


intended character of which | had no more 
knowledge than the man in the moon! Sir, I 
never heard of this Whig caucus, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, until [saw this account 
of it in a letter of the honorable member to his 
And 
difficult as it almost always is for any one to prove 
a negative, it is fortunately in my power, this day, 
to furnish such conelusive tesumony that i attend- 
ed no such meeting, and made no such speech,— 
that even the honorable member himeelf wil! blash 
at ever having made the statement. 

I have here a budget of letters, which I have 
rescued within a few > aah from a forgotien pigeon- 


in || hole at home. They were procured two years 
malice, hatred, and uncharitableness—in vitupera-.|, 
tion, calumny and slander—as this ‘‘ reviled Free _ 
{ speak of their prineipal leaders and | 
organs, as | know them in my own part of the | 
country, ami not of the great mass of their fol- | 
lowers, there or elsewhere, who, 1 doubt not, are | 

honest impulses, and many of | 


ago, without my instigation, and almost without 
my knowledge, by the editor of the Boston “itas, 
with a view to vindicate me from this calumny at 
the time it was originally uttered. I shall append 
some of them, if not all of them, to the pamphlet 
copy of this oo a if such a copy is ever pub- 
lished. I shall only have time to read one of them 
now. 

Is the honorable member from Delaware in his 
seat? (Mr. Hovusrow rose and assenied.) | have 
his signature, dated Wash- 


ington, April Ist, 1848, and addressed to William 
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Schouler, Esq., Boston. 1 will thank him to tell || 


me, after | have read it, whether it is his letter, 
and whether this be his testimony now, as it was 
two years ago, in relation to the allegation of the 
honorable member from Ohio, 

The letter is as follows . 


Wasntinoron, April Ist, 1848. 

Dear Sm: I have received your letter of the 30th ult., 
and in reply to it, TP have to state that | remember: very well 
the casual conversation which I had with you recently in 
Boston, “concerning a meeting of Whig bers of Con- 
gress, held on the morning of the Lith of May, 1816,” and I 
will briefly surte at your request, what I recollect in reta- 
ten to the absence of the Hon, Robert C, Winthrop on that 
geeasion, 

That meeting was held in consequence of the hostile col- 
lixion which had just occurred on the Rio Grande, between 
4 portion of our military forces and those of Mexico, and I 


perfectly recollect that | not only attended the meeting, but | 


that | also made some remarks in it, the substance of which | 
I etiliremember, The meeting was notfull, many members 
of the Mouse belonging to the Whig party being absent, and 
I distinetiy reemleet that the meeting adjourned without 
coming to any formal conclusion on the subject, in conse- 
quence of this fact, as was then mentioned, and understood 
by Unove present. 
ent, Mp. Hudson, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Giddings, of 
Ono, were present at the meeting, and appeared to me to 
be among the most prominent of the speckers in it, and I 
niso remember that I had a few words of conversation with 
them after the meeting was over, and before we separated, 
upon the subject of some remarks which I hadgnade in the 
mieeting. Lhave a very distinet recollection that Mr. Win- 
throp was not present at the meeting and of noting his ab- 
svace, as well as that of Mr. Vinton, of Ohio; and my rea- | 
sou, if any should be required to fortify my memory on this 
point, for observing this fact, isthis: I had already come to 
regard these two gentlemen as among the most experienced 
and prominent members of our party in the House, aud as 
one sat directly before me, and the other immediately 
on my right, during that session, in the House, it will not | 
appear strange, | apprehend, when these two circumstances 
are taken together, that L should not only note but remember 
their absence on that oecasion. Such is my distinct recol- | 
lection, and without wishing to raise any question of memory 
between myself and others on this or any other point, I have 
no hesitauion in giving itto you in compliance with your re- 
west. 
. As to the meeting held some time previous, on the “ Ore- 
gon question,” as it is familiarly termed, I have to state 
that it is impossible that I could have confounded it in my 
memory with the meeting first mentioned, as [ did not at- 
tend that meeting, and kaew nothing of its existence, until 
wu dav or two after it had@been held. 
i am very truly and respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN W. HOUSTON, 
Ws. Scnouter, Esq. 


Mr. HOUSTON. That is my letter, and I 
have no alteration to make in it. 

Mr. WINTHROP. ‘There are other. letters 
here, sir, equally distinct and conclusive. 


Culver, of New York, a late member of this 
House, to his aid, and insists that Mr. Culver has 
substantiated his charge. Sir, I think it is in 
Sheridun’s play of the Rivals, that one of the char- 
acters is made to say—** whenever [ draw on my 
invention for a good current lie, I always for 
endorsements as well as the bill.”” Now, Ido n 
intend to apply the offensive part of thislanguage 
to the honorable member. I disclaim doing so. 
Still less do Lintend any reflection upon Mr. Cul- 
ver. But I say that the letter of Mr. Culver does 
little or nothing to sustain the honorable member's 
accusation, and that he must procure stronger en- 
dorsements, if he expects his bill to pass current. 
What says the Honorable E. D, Culver, in the 
letter upon which the honorable member relies ? 

* In reply to your note of the 14th, (says he,) which came 
to hand last evening, T would state that I was at the Whig 
euncus, ta the northeast corner of the Capitol, on the 
morning of the Lith of May, 1846. The subject of our de- 
liberations was thé anticipated War Bill, 1 think Mr. Win- 
veror, Mr. Vi~ron, Mr. Howr and yourself, and others 
were present and spoke. The precive sentiments advanced 
by Mr. Winrnror Leannot call to mind; but the purport, 
the general seope of his remarks was, that we (the Whigs) 
must not oppose the measure; that 7 would require us 
to sappert it, Ido not recollect bis allusion tu the Federal - 
ists and the war of 1812." (it seems« that this impartial | 
croes-exeminer, had asked seme leading questions.) “1 _ 
think Mr. Veron took « similar view. Yours was quite 


the reverse.’’ 
thinkings and indis- | 


| 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
) 
' 
| 
| 


Now, sir, in answer to these thi 

tinet remembrances of what Mr. Winruaor said 
and what Mr, Viwrow said, and what Mr. Hunt 

said, I have here a letter from Mr. Vinton, to say | 
that he never attended that meeting, and here, | 
within three feet of me, is Mr. Viwron himself, to | 
acknowledge the letter, and to repeat the assertion. | 
While here again, is. another letter from the | 
Honorable Washington Hunt, to say that he was | 
absent. from Worsngee on the morning on which . 
\ 


- | 


the meeting w d, and did not return until the 
following day ! 


|| league and friend, Mr, Hudson, who gives it as 


I remember that Mr. Smith, of Connecti- || 


i. any sort, 


| doubted at the time, and may still doubt. 
| examine the record fairly and candidly; nothing || 


| constituents, I have been true, also, to the Consti- 
But the honorable member summons Mr. E. D. | ~ 
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| founded allegation, which the honorable member 
| from Ohio has so perseveringly brought against 
| me, is that suggested in the letter of my late col- 


his opinion, that the honorable member may have 
| confounded this meeting with one which was held 
| in regard to the Oregon Notice Resolution, when 


|| he was the open advocate of measures that looked 


| to war, and I declared myself in favor of measures 
| for the maintenance of peace! 
| But I leave the honorable member and his 
friends to find explanations for themselves. It is 
| enough for me to pronounce the charge to be false, 
| and to prove itto be so. Having done this, | now 
hold it up to the House and to the country asa 
| fair sample of the charges which have been ar- 
rayed against me from the same quarter. Ex uno, 
| disce omnes. 
Sir, L have done with these personalities. They | 
have not been of my seeking. They are unnatu- | 
ral and revolting to my disposition. Iam entirely 
new to this style of debate. During a ten years’ 
| occupancy of a seat in this House, I have never | 
| before had occasion to resort to it. I trust that I | 
/may never have another such occasion. But | | 
| could no longer submit in silence to such gross 
and groundless aspersions. Gentlemen may vote | 

against me, whenever they please. There is no 
| office in the gift of the House, of the people, or of | 
| the President, which I covet, or for which 1 would | 
a with any one for not giving me his support, 
ut no man shall slander me with impunity. No | 

| man shall pervert and misrepresent my words and 
acts, and falsify the record of my public career, | 


|| without exposure. 


That career has been one of humble pretension, 
and presents no claim of distinguished service of 
But such as itis, Lam willing that it 
| should be investigated. Examine the_ record. 


| There may be votes upon it which require ex- | 


| planation; votes about which honest men may 
differ; votes as to which | myself may bave 
But 


| extenuate, nor set down aught in malice; and you 
| will find that I have neither been false to the 
| North orto the South, to the East or to the West. 

You will find that while I have been true to my 


tution and to the Union. This, at least, I know, 
sir—my conscience this day bearing me witness— 
that I have been true to myself, to my own hon- 

est judgment, to my own clear convictions of 
| right, of duty, and of patriotism. And we all re- 
| member how justly, as well as how nobly, it has 


| been said: 
« This above all,—to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
‘Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

And now, Mr. Chairman, 1 would gladly turn 
to some serious consideration of the great ques- 
tions of the day, but | am admonished that my 
hour is almost exhausted, and I must reserve 
what I had proposed to say on these to 
another and Lirnat an early opportunity. teetied 
once swept this offensive rubbish of personalities 
out of my path, I shall no longer be obstructed 
in dealing with the weightier matters which are 
before us. I cannot conclude, however, on this 
occasion, without a few distinct declarations. 

In the first place, sir, 1 have no hesitation in 
| saying, that the admission of California into the 
| Union as a State, under the constitution which 
| she has herself adopted, is, in my judgment, the 
| first and greatest measure to be accomplished. at 
the present session of Congress. For that 1 am 
ready; and | shall bring to it whatever powers I 

In the second place, I do not believe that slavery 
does now exist, or can ever exist in any of 
territories recently acquired from Mexico without 
the positive sanction of law. And such a sanc- 
tion, I, for one, shall never aid in giving. 

In the third place, sir, while 1 reserve to myself 
the full liberty to act and to vote upon e ques- 
tion which may hereafter arise, as my ju nt 
at the time and under the circumstances may dic- 
tate, 1 have no hesitation in expressing my a 
ion, that the plan proposed by the President of the 


United States, is the plan to which we must come 


Mr. Chairman, the most charitable explanation l] at last, for the settlement of these e 
| that can be given of this extraordinary and un- || ficult questions, Ido not say that it is 


| 
| 


ics to | 


[Feb. 21, 
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xciting and dit 
the Plan 
@ wished 
what we 
“ If to do, 
£004 to do, 
TF men’s cot. 


of all others which some of us could hay 
to carry out. But the question is not 
wish, but what can we accomplish, 

were as easy as to know what it were 
chapels had been churches, and 
tages, rich men’s palaces.”’ € must aim 
“something practical and practicable. The Presi, 
dent has done so; and by following out his gyo. 
gestions, | believe southern sensibilities may, be 
allayed, northern principles satisfactorily ying). 
cated, domestic peace maintained, and the Ameri. 
ean Union preserved. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the American Union mus 
be preserved. 1 speak for Faneuil Hall. Not fo, 
Faneuil Hall, occupied as it sometimes has been 
by an Anti-Slavery, or a Liberty party, convey. 
tion, denouncing the Constitution and Governmen 
under which alsa. and breathing threatenings and 
slaughter against all who support them;—but fo, | 
Faneuil Hall, thronged as it has been so often jp 
times past, and as it will be so often for a thousand 
generations in times to come, by as intelligent, 
honest, and patriotic a people as the sun ever shone 
upon;—I speak for Faneuil Hall, and for the great 
masses of true-hearted American Freemen, wit). 
out distinction of party, who delight to dwell be. 
| neath its shadow, and to gather beneath its roof; 
—I speak for Faneuil Hali, when | say, * the 
Union of these States must not, shall not, be dis. 
solved !”” 

The honorable member from Ohio [Mr, Gp. 
pines] alluded, the other day, in terms of reproach 
and condemnation, to a sentiment which | proposed 
ata public dinner, in this same Faneuil Hall, on 
the 4th of July, 1845. Lam willing that the House 
and the Country should pass judgment upon that 
| sentiment. I‘am sorry that it is not better;—but, 
such as it is, I reiterate it here to-day. 1 stand by 
it now and always. It is’ my living sentiment, 
and will be my dying sentiment : 

Our Countray:—Whether bounded by the &. 
John’s and the Sabine, or however otherwise 
bounded or described, and be the measurements 
more or less;—still our Country, to be cherished in 
all our hearts,—to be defended by all our hands,” 


| 








APPENDIX. 
LETTER FROM THE HON. SAMUEL F. VINTON. 
Wasuineron Cry, 4pril 6, 1848. 
Wx. Scnouter, Esq.: 

Dear Sin: Lam in receipt of your note, requesting me 
to state whether there was a meetingof the Whig member 
of the House of Representatives on Ure ivorning of the day 
when the war with Mexico was declared?) Whether Mr. 
Winthrop was there, and made a speech, urging the whole 
Whig party to vote for the war? and whether 1 was there 
and made a speech to the same purport? 

I have no recoliection of having been present at that 
meeting—and ii I ever knew that such a meeting was heid, 
the recollection of it las wholly faded away from my 
memory. fam, very respectfully, your ob’t serv’, 

SAMUEL F. VINTON. 
LETTER FROM THE HON. W. HUNT. 
Wasnineton, April 1, 188. 

Dear Sta: [ have received your letter of the dvth ult, 
with u copy of the Boston Atlas of 23d March. = —s 

The ouly answer | ean make to your Tin on is, to in- 
form you that I was not in this city on the 11th day of May, 
1846. I left the Capital late in April, to visit my residence 
in New York, and did not return till the 12th of May, ihe 
day after the war bill passed the House. 

_ Mr. Culver is mistaken in his impression that | was present 
at any meeting held on the day to which he refers 
Very respectfully yours, W. HUNT. 
Ww. Scnouer, E-q., Evitor of the Atlas, Boston. 
EX®RACT OF A LETTER FROM HON. CHARLES HUDSON. 
Wasuineton, April |, 1648. 

Sir: In relation to the meeting of the Whigs on the norm 
ing of the 1ith, 1 will say to you, as I have said to Mr. Gid- 
dings in a full conversation with bim on the subject, that I 
am satisfied that he confounds that meeting with another 
i place, on aporieh 
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~ uted to Mr. Winthrop, I am satisfied that I could 
tere forgotten it. Besides, boarding as 1 did with 





against the bill, the vote of Mr. Winthrop was a 
oe of very frequent and very free remark, and yet I 


never 
hof Mr. 


grst intimation of such a speech coming to 


on this whole subject are the more distinct, because those 
who voted against the war were immediately assailed, and 
on the 14th of the same mouth { made a speech against the 
war, and in justification of my vote. 

The Whig meeting on the morning of the 1} th of May, was 
in the room of the Committee on Foreign Affairs ; but the 


urgotte 
Messrs. Delano, Culver, Root, and Kirig, alt of whom voted || 
ard any allusion to such a speech, ur indeed, to any | : 
ne inthrop, made in caucus on the morning of || this 
Lith of May, during that or the following session ;—the || 
my knowledge || 
since Mr. Winthrop was chosen Speaker. My impressions | for the pur 


| 
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with another home interest, and, by the bonus it 
receives, affording that other an opportunity to 
complain of oppression. It is the case of a great 
American interest presenting to its own Government 
simple proposition: “Your navy consumes 
about six hundred tons of hemp annually; you 
have built rope-walks at the North and the South 
of manufacturing that hemp into | 
cordage. e raise the article upon western fields. 
We propose, that if our staple be as strong when ap- 


| plied to the same tests as the best foreign staple, and 


meeting which f think Mr. Giddings confoands with this, was | 


held in the evening, in the Committee room on Public Lands 
jn another part of the capitol. At the last named meeting 
Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Vinton, Mr. Giddings, and, | think, Mr. 
Hant, spoke ; but this meeting was soine time in the winter, 
and the subject was the Oregon notice, which had been 
reeommended by the President is his message. In conver- 
sation with Mr. Giddings, this winter, we both recollected 


the position in the room where speakers respectively stood 
when they addressed the meeting; and agreed as to the 
speakers, but differed in our recollections as to the subject 
under consideration. At this Oregon meeting there was a 
marked ¢ifference of opinion between Mr. Winthrop and 
Mr. Giddings. and some little warmth was manifested in the 
debate—Mr. Winthrop being opposed to giving the notice, 


and Mr. Giddings taking the opposite view of the question, | 


according to my recollection. 
lam respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES HUDSON. 
Col. Wu. Scuovuter, Editor of tie Atias. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM HON. J. GRINNELL. 
Wasnineron, -fpril 1, 1848. 
[have to state that I have not any recollection of any 
meeting of the Whigs on the morning of the Ilth of May, 


1846. I never heard of any until the present session of this || 


Congress. I do not believe that M~. Winthrep attended any 
such meeting, for the reason that I am under a strong im- 


i 

i} p 

} could accomplish the purpose; but, unfortunately 
i 


fact as of almost any that ocenrred on that memorabie day, | 


that Mr. Winthrop did not leave Mrs. Wiitwell’s that morn- 


ing until we left together—near the hour of the meeting of || 


the House—and that we went to the House together, and 
it was called to order about the time we entered. I may add 
there was very free and full discussion of our votes on this 
bill for some weeks afler, at Mrs. Whitwell’s, and tiat [ 
never heard of Mr. Winthrop’s attending any caucus of the 
Whig: on the day war was declared, or making a speech 
arging the Whigs to go for the war. 


AMERICAN HEMP. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. MARSHALL, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In rHe House or Representarives, 
Tuaorspvay, March 1, 1850, 


On the Joint Resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and the Amendment 


thereto, in relation to the purchase of water- | 


rotted Hemp. 

Mr. MARSHALL said: 

Mr. Speaker: Before the vote is taken, I desire 
to submit a few observations, to which I respect- 
fully request the attention of the House. By wise 
legislation, and an honest effort upon the part of the 
Executive Department of the Government to give 
effect to that legislation, a valuable enlargement of 
their market may be opened to the hemp-growers 
of the West, which is now, and thus far has been, 
essentially closed upon them. The culture and 
pepeentins of an important American staple will 

¢ varied from the mode which has hitherto been 
pursued in its prodaction—employment at home 
will find some relief from diversification in its pur- 
suits—one branch of agriculture will receive a 
stimulus to increased activity from the patriotic 
determination of Congress to supply the navy 
with American hemp, instead of that grown upon 
the fields of Italy or Russia, and an important 
object will be accomplished, by developing and 
securing the ‘fact that American. soil, American 
bor, and American art, can supply all the duck 
and co: essential for use by the American 
= our merchant marine. 

M8 Interest presents no apology for the appli- 
eee party theory to cause the cdsmee 
i its claim upon national consideration, I be- 
Fe eres any political school, have denied 


As sag and of protecting, b 
reialation, growth, production, and ae 
= of those articles essential to military and 
ae this interest appeals for no 
= 7 regulation for ccna 
) : presented is simpler— 
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as cheap as the average price of the foreign staple 
which you have been purchasing heretofore, that 
you shall purchase from us alone, and exciude the 


| foreign article from the navy of the United States.”’ 


1 cannot, perhaps, add anything to demonstrate | 
the propriety of adopting this proposal of the 


| American hemp-growers, and do not imagine that 
|| any gentleman of any party on this floor will dis- 
this meeting so well as to be able to point out to each other |) sent in terms from an acquiescence in the reasona- 


| bleness of this demand. 


Congress has heretofore 
cautiously, but steadily, pursued the policy of en- 
couraging our own, so far as legislative resolves | 


for the interest, another branch of Govérnment 
has just as steadily, and yet, more cautiously, by | 
its action, thwarted the attainment of the purposes 
of the Legislature. : 
In 1841 the Secretary of.the Navy was author- 
ized, if in his discretion it was deemed proper, to 
purchase, for the use of the navy, American water- 


| best foreign, and of a price as cheap as the aver- 
| age of the foreign for a period of five years prece- 


| rotted hemp,’ provided it should be equal to the 
| 


| ding the date of the resolution. You will at once | 


t | perceive that the caution of Congress in touching 
pression, I may say that I have as clear a recollection of the || . 


: home staple was eminently displayed by this reso- 
| lution, 
| Ist. This stranger to an American navy-yard | 
| was not to have the advantage of the fluctuations 
| of the market. If prices went down, of course | 
| American hemp declined with the foreign; if prices | 
went up (no matter how high) Russia and Ltaly ‘ 
might ride the wave, but the American was tied 
to a stake which let it out only to the average of | 
five years past of these foreign competitors in our | 
market. 
| Qd. The quality. There was to be no Ameri- 
can middling, as there is in cottons and other mer- 
| chantable articles, and no recourse to tests to deter- 


|| mine the approximation of the article offered, to | 


the necessities of the navy. It was not allowed to 
average with the foreign. If it was touched at all 
it was to be equal to the best foreign. 

3. The time. There was no assurance of con- 
tinued encouragement to invite the American | 
hemp-grower to change the character of his culture 
and preparation. To change from the dew-rot to 
the process of water-rotting hemp involves con- | 
siderable expense, the preparation of vats, &c., 
and a difference in the culture. Above all the 
limitations | have mentioned, the Secretary was 
authorized lo purchase or not as he deemed advisable. 

The only result of this resolution was the ap- | 
pointment of a Government agent in the spring of | 
1842, to travel through some of the central west- | 
ern States to make inquiries as to the quantity 
grown and the prices at which it could probably | 
be purchased, and to engage with the growers that | 
the Navy Department would take from some of | 
| them ata price not to exeeed $2380 per ton, upon | 
| their hemp passing finally the inspection at Boston. | 
| An examination of the report of the Chief of the | 

Bureau of Construction, will prove that under this 
agent, engagements were made for the delivery of 
just 900 weight! in the four States of Kentucky, 

ilinois, Missouri, and Tennessee. The conduct 
of the Department being manifestly hostile to the 
interest, Mr. Crittenden, in the winter of 1842-3, 
procured an additional resolution, directing the 
Committee on Naval Affairs to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing Navy Agencies at | 
Louisville and St. Louis for the purpose of pur-— 
chasing the ne the growers. The resolution | 
was by Congress authorizing the appoint- 
ment of mpeorien for the i tion, test, and pur- 
chase, and in the summer ) 
were established. The report before alluded to | 
will show that both these agents procured small 

lots of hemp, but none was inspected finally at the 

two points. The point of delivery was continued 

at Boston, and the grower was compelled to undergo 








1843 these agencies | 
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the expense of freight and storage, and then to run 
the risk of passing the inspection conducted ata 
= where the Government officers had great 
ostility to his article. Congress had, in the 
mean time, passed a law requiring the articies de- 
signed to supply the navy to be procured by con- 
tract from the lowest bidder. This law was applied 
to the American hemp, and so, shut off from the 
market, western farmers. The quantities ad vertised 
for placed the small producer beyond the pale of 
bidders, and the business fel! into the hands of the 
merchantsand speculators. The farmers, disgusted 
with this treatment, measurably abandoned the 
culture, and again spread their crops to the dew. 
The merchant service had resorted to the arti- 
cles manufactured of dew-rotted hemp, probably 
on account of cheapness. The water-rotted arti- 
cle was at that time produced only*o supply the 
demand of Government; and it was hoped, by 
proper encouragement, that it could be made an 
article of commerce—the constant demand crea- 
ting competition among the producers, improving 
the quality of the production, and diminishing its 
price. In 1845, the Department seemed to change 
its policy. The agents in the West were instructed 
to purchase in open market directly from the pro- 
ducers. That operated asacharm. ‘The farmers, 
supposing their Government had now settled upon 
its policy, renewed their preparations and recom- 
menced the business of water-rotting. In 1846, 
the quality of the article had improved in cleanli- 
ness,and many invested means in machinery to 
aid them in perfecting its preparation. In 1847, a 
further improvement was visible. But in 1848, 
the business of purchasing suddenly ceased, and 
the interest was again apparently abandoned. 
There is an explanation of this difficulty. While 
the agencies were so purchasing in the West, and 
the farmers of Kentucky and Missouri, confiding 
in the stability of the policy, were sending their 
crops for inspection to the East, laboring to meet 
the expectations of Government, though subjected 
to such difficulties, their interests were trifled with, 
and again victimized to satisfy the demands of 
speculators. In the East an associativn had been 
formed, called the *‘ American Hemp Company,’’ 
which in April, 1846, was permitted to enter into 


‘(| a contract to supply the department with 250 
ppty f 


tons of American water-rotted hemp, annually, 
for the years 1847, 1848, and 1849. The expect- 
ation of supply from this quarter diminished the 
demand at the agencies, and, to that extent, cut off 
the growers from the direct trade with Govern- 
ment. This company delivered ten tons the first 
year, 237 tons the second year, (which they were 
directed to in the Boston market,) and 88 tons the 
third year; leaving a deficit of 425 tons out of 750 
—worth, at the rate of the contract, at Boston, the 
sum of $110,815. The failure of this company was 
the excuse of the Department for rushing suddenly 
into the market to supply its fecessities by the pur- 
chase of foreign hemp; which was paid for accord- 
ingly at the enormous rate of $280 to $324 per ton. 
Nor did the wrong stop here. This company, so 
derelict in its contract, was relieved by the De- 
vartment without penalty; the ten percent, which 

ad been retained to insure performance of the 
several instalments was handed over without mur- 
mur, ($3,660,) and the company was graciously 
informed that they might fulfill the contract by sup- 
plying for the use of the navy ihe 429 tons in foreign 
hemp at the contract price! When the American 
grower inquired why purchases were suspended, 
why his expectations were blighted, and his crop 
left on his hands or forced upon a market without 
demand, he was told, forsooth, that there was a su- 
perabundant supply on hand at Charlestown, and the 
Department was “ not in the vein.”’ Sir, | desire 
to avoid the recurrence of such abuse of power, 
and to rescue the western interests | advocate from 
the possibility of being again made the sport of 
mere speculators and sacrificed to meet their 
wishes or to minister to their relief. 

But it is not through the past only that this in- 
terest has been the prey of speculators. They 
now surround this dapitol, and, with an impu- 
dence unparalleled, contest with the Kepresenta- 
tives of the people their right to a voice in legisla- 
| tion upon this subject. Look upon the tables of 
| members, and you see their memorials filled with 

calculations. Go into the lobbies, and you are 
plied with argument or remonstrance. I have one 
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of these tables of calculation now before me, in || er and the Government. 


which the author strikes a comparison between 


the foreign hemp purchased and the American 
hemp contracted for within the past five years. It 
ie fall of error, ard well calculated to mislead; 
therefore I shall take the trouble to explain the 


acts. 


The table shows that 2,012 tons of American 
water-rotted hemp have been purchased by the De- 
partment at an average price of $213 08 per ton, 


We desire an open 


| market, free competition, and an equal chance to 
| all—the small producer, and him of countless 
| acres. 


Among other dead weights which the enemies 


of the policy declared by the resolution, seek to 


since the 25th September, 1844. [See table E of 


Mr. Billings’s memorial.) 


These are the errors: 
Of 250 tons which Francis Cox was to deliver per 


attach to it, that of trying to tie on a private bill 
for the relief of G. W. Billings, is the most un- 
pardonable. It is claimed that Mr. Billings was 
entitled to the contract to supply the navy for the 
next five years with American water-rotted hemp, 


under his bid, in pursuance of the advertisement; 
| that by refusing to take his bid and give him the 


the reservation of the advertisement he is - 4 


thorized to demand the contract. Under the {aii 
ure which he made in his former contract he 
should not have been permitted to take this at all 
oreMr, STANTON i rposed 
r. inte » tO say th 
result was not as stated by the Attorney Gane 
even upon the basis he took to state the average ' 
‘Mr. MARSHALL. I know nothing of the 5. 
sults of the figures. I am defending the pringin\, 
of the opinion. That] assert to be correct, , 
Mr. SCHENCK. But the cyphering is no 


so, he never was entitled to the contract, 
| 


contract of June 23, 1845, at $219 per ton, the en- 
tire amount was delivered and accepted by the 
Seerctary in Riga Rein, at the oo of $54,750. | 
Of the 750 tons the American Hemp Company | 
was to deliver, 425 were delivered and accepted b 
the Secretary in foreign hemp. Of the 90 tens 
which Gen. Pillow was bound to deliver none was 
received, he being released, and of the 330 tons de- 


contract, the Secretary of the Navy was guilty of | 
‘* bad faith” to an individual. The distinguished | 
Chairman of Naval Affairs,([Mr. Sranron,] on 
esterday denounced the opinion of the Attorney 
eneral of the United States, given upon Mr. Bil- 
| lings’s bid, as grossly erroneous in principle and 
| in the conclusions it arrived at. He went so faras | 
to assert that no lawyer would endorse it for a || not bound to Jet any contract under his advertise. 
liverable by Mr. G. W. Billings, not one pound | moment. Mr. Speaker, my ability is humble, but || ment. The charge of bad faith, therefore, {alis 
has yet been delivered. So that, instead of en- | I venture to say, that the principle of that opinion || harmless at’his feet. This matter, however, was 
couragement to the American producer to the ex- || is entirely correct, and that the conclusion arrived || not the mere act of the Secretary. It was submij. 
tent of purchase stated, the Department permitted | at is sanctioned by every suggestion of expedi- || ted to the Cabinet; and the refusal to let the con. 
contracts to be closed and broken with impunity, | ency, every idea I have of the law of the case. I || tract to Mr. Billings was the act of the Adminisirg. 


and in 2,012 tons, rested satisfied with a deficit of | go further: I say Mr. Billings had no right to de- || tion. Are we to sit here as umpires between q 


correct. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I cannot say. I think 
there has been too much cyphering already about 
this business. It is the cyphering by which see. 
tional interest is’ caleulated, and it is to that | ob. 
ject particularly. ‘To return to the conduct of the 
Department—the Secretary, I have shown, was 


1.341 tons! The Department, instead of taking 
2,012 tons, only received 671 tons altogether. On 
the other hand, to attain truth you must add to || 
the 1,941 tons of foreign hemp purchased the fur- 
ther sum of 4254250, or 675 tons, and the agere- 


gate of that column will prove to be 2,616 tons! 


| mand a contract; no reason to expect a contract, 
|} and ought not to have had the contract. 


was submitted to the Department but a few minutes 


| before the proposals were sent in to the Secretary; 
/and while 1 cannot say positively, that he had 


The average of the American is $213 (8 per ton, | 


that of the foreign $230 74 per ton. Such was 


this western ‘agricultural interest—such the dis- 


crimination exercised against the growth of 


American soil and the product of American labor! 
No wonder the speculators are bold. 


learned the biddings of others, I can say that his | 


bid carries something to rouse suspicion of its fair- 


|| ness upon its very face. 
the conduct of the last Administration towards || 
| Messrs. Todd & Crittenden, of Frankfort, Ken- 


|| tucky, and Mr. Billings. 


| 


This Administration, on its advent to power, | 
under existing law, requiring all contracts to be | 
let to the lowest bidder, published for proposals | 


to contract for five years. 
was about 500 tons per year. 


cirycumatances. 


The estimated want | 
It must be apparent 
that no farmer can become a bidder under such || 
He is not willing to entangle || 


himself by a running contract for such a length of 


time. 
the prudent man is unwilling to incur the risk, 
under heavy penalties, of leaving upon his wife 
and children the onus of such contracts. When 


a man dies, his estate must be settled in a year 
The laws require, then, | 


or so after his death. 
the payment of debts, the marshaling of assets, 
the settlement of accounts. 


The tenure of life is too uncertain, and | 


The competitors under the advertisement were 


as follows: 

Todd & Crittenden will deliver 500 tons at Lonis- 
ville, at the following prices: in 1850, at $236 90 
per ton; 1851, at $226 90 per ton; 1852, at 
$216 95 per ton; in 1853, at $211 per ton; in 
1854, at $206 per ton. 

G. W. Billings will deliver ‘all required,” “at 
either agency,”’ in 1850, at $238 56; in 1851, at 
$236 47; in 1852, at $227 93; in 1853, at $222 95, 
and in 1354, at $163 94! 

If you consider the term of five years as an 


| entirety, and average these bids on an addition of 


‘| the annual bids to obtain it, | admit the average 


| falls below that of Todd & Crittenden by $1 — 


| cents on the ton; but if the true spirit of the law 


With ten per cent. | 


upon the value of his yearly crops—reserved to || 


secure Government—and with securities involved 
contract after his degth, it may easily be imagined 


ment contrector, The attention of the farmer is 
devoted to the anual crop. 
dend declared u>yn honest toil. Early and late, 
the thrifty husbandman is upon his farm. 


ance of some substitute in lieu of his contract in 
the last extremity, is never at a loss—or bash- 
fal in making bids. 





| 
i 
j 
| 


} 


| or nothing to do with it. 
The || 
speculator, willing to adventure and risk for the || 
purpose of making profits without labor—relying | 
upon the indulgence of the Department in case || 
he cannot meet his contrast, or upon the accept- 


is to take the bid which is lowest, and for four out 
of the five years Billings was not the lowest, and 
his mean bid is lowest only because in 1854 it 
falls by about $50 on the ton, the Secretary would 


" } | have been derelict to his duty not to have observed 
for the continuation of the performance of such || 


thisfact, and unsugpicious indeed if he had not 


\ || perceived that it resulted from a determined effort 
that no prudent farmer will become a Govern- | 


to create a legalized monopoly. Mr. Billings did 


|| not propose a specific quantity, but ** alf'required.” 
His profit is a divi- || 


He wished to have the monopoly of the business, 
Now the departmental 
advertisement for proposals reads thus: * * * ** The 
proposals will be opened on the 30th day of May 
next. The Department will then determine whether 
the contracts shall be awarded.’”” What language 
could be employed of plainer import to reserve to 
the Department the privilege of declining all the 
proposals? The Attorney General reasons upon 


Hence it is, you see, among || the expediency of acting under the peculiar cir- 


the bids of 1849 a variety, but none offered by || cumstances, and advises “non action” as the 


the growers of the article. 


There are bids in || true policy of the Department. 


He says that the 


His bid | 


The bids of each were | 
'| of the other side of the chamber by assailing the 


i 





| the- West. 


tive Department of the Government?. Are we to 
establish the precedent of hearing these bidders 
for government employment, whenever they are 
disappointed? Are we to pass laws to compel the 
Executive Department to give contracts to A or 
B? This case of Billings has that complexion, 
and would result in that species of legislation. [ 
want to hear no more of these private griefs of Mr, 
Billings: I look upon him as a man of straw jn 
this discussion. It is expected to catch the votes 


disappointed would-be contractor and the Execy. 


Administration in his case and stigmatizing the 
President: and his Cabinet with “‘bad faith to an 
individual”? in the matter of letting a government 
contract. I trust the Democratic party will scorn 
the lure, and look alone to the question of national 
pelicy and the fair demands of our countrymen of 
This is but one of half a dozen modes 
in which those interested indicate their opposition: 
Ist, They make this a party measure. 21, They 
try to clog these resolutions by tying on a private 
bill, and suggestiig some out-of-doors understand. 
ing that the resolutions are to proceed pari passu 
with that bill through the forms of legislation. 34, 
They desire to elevate the standard of strength wo 
4,400 pounds on a rope 13 inches in circumference. 
Under this last head it is attempted to make my 
“friends from Illinois believe that the elevated stand- 
ard will admit the hemp of their State and exclude 
that of Kentucky and Missouri! This is an es- 
say at the application of the bo that “a 
house divided against itself will fall.’’ I call upon 
western Representatives to stand firm. “Be ye of 
one mind.”” Our fortunes are the same. We 
must rescue the interest we-would save from the 
grasp of speculation by a united effort, or we may 
as well abandon it altogether. 

Ihave no concealment of my purposes. I am 
engaged in a straight-forward, honest, ardent effort 
to advance the interests of western agriculture. | 
want no bounties—no tariff vations; I want 
merely an assurance that when the western grow- 
er produces an article equal to the best you can 
procure elsewhere, and qffers it at the same price 

ou are required to pay to the Jabor of Russia or 
taly for their production, that the Government 


will prefer the American article at home. If there 
is any man who is afraid to give us that much pro- 
tection, and is willing to carry free trade doctrine 
to the extreme’ of preferring a foreign article to the 
growth of his own country and the production of 
merican labor, let us hear his declaration upon 
this occasion to that effect. ci 
To elevate the standard to 4,400 pounds, 's '0 
discriminate against the American hemp. !t s 
asserted that this will exclude the foreign article, 
and that the superior strength of the American can 
& Crittenden should be charged with interest for || easily attain the standard. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
clusion will be the result of se the smo 
The idea that any test or can ences 
Kentucky is fallacious. It is true, the tests whic 
are | exhibit ianeeiooley in the agree 
article; but the important accompanies 
port that the Kentucky hemp submitted to the test, 


that schedule for the delivery of hundreds of ! sliding scale adopted by Mr. Billings in 1853-4 
tons annually, by men whom Tou assured never || is rather steep fora man who °=vected to perform 
saw « hemp stalk growing since they were born. || his contract, and that there is no obligation to de- 
{make no complaint of the advertisement by || termine the bids by the average. The bids are 
the Department under the law. Iam rejoiced that || specific, and if an average was exp.cted to be re- 
the gapd sense of the Administration induced the || sorted to, the bidder should have struck it himself 
Department to decline entering upon any contract. 4 and fixed his bid accordixgiy. This I consider 
I do not want to see the contract system pursued. | correct in principle. But the Attorney General 
So long as it is pursued, the growers will be the | remarks that the average ascertained by a mere 
vietims of speculators; the eastern capitalist will | addition of the annual bids is not the true average. 
concentrate the business in the eastern markets. || The excess of Billings’s bid over those of Todd 
Under such a system, the pretence of encourage- } 
ment Is a miserable numbug, and the people of the | the time such excess bas to run in the contract, 
West will so understand it. I shall at a proper || and this sum is to be added to the last last year’s 
time offer an amendment to the resolution, to rec- || bid before the addition is made. According to 
tify this vital point, and Lam happy to know it | this rule, which is certainly correct, the Attorney 
will be table to, my coll » (Mr. Mons- |; General remarks that the average of Billings’s bid 
wean.) We want no intervenor between the farm- || is higher than that of Todd é& Crittenden. If 
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—— 
gas mixed of dew-rotted and water-rotted hemp. 


The fault is visited upon the Inspector at Louis- | rope even in our own markets, and by the power 


yille. I expect censure to be cast westward when- || of our own Government. With this Administra- || 
ever it can There is an interest in this busi- || tion a different policy will prevail. The present | 


ness, which will at one moment decry all western | Secretary of the Navy desires the law to establish 
hemp, at another will play off the production of || the policy I advocate. He wishes to advance 
one State against another. I respectfully submit 
that it would be better at once to hoist the flag of || American laborer. He is willing to go into open 
the eastern shipping interest and the speculater. || market. Prompted by this desire to test the 
Let us understand one another. But why should | 
we elevate the standard to 4,400 pounds. The re- || dered that the next shi 
rts before the House show that the strength of | have her sails made of 

the foreign article which has been in use in the ] 
navy for five years past, does not exceed 3,800 | tested, and I rely confidently upon its subsequent 
pounds, yet it has been equal to the wants of the || continued use in the service. 

service. All the experiments have beenon a rope || Mr. Speaker,! desire a change in the conduct 
1} inches in circumference, and, according to west- || of this Government. 


which goes to sea shall 


it 


} 


| the interests of the American farmer and the | 


usefulness of our American staples, he has or- | 
merican hemp canvass. | 
The capacity of our hemp will then be fairly | 
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place American labor on a level with that of Eu- | of feeling so necessary for the advancement of the 


' 
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public weal. 

Meeting in such a spirit, and acting in accord- 
ance with its demands, we might have drawn still 
more closely together the bonds which unite us; 
we might have hoped that success would crown 
our efforts, and that we might have settled, once 
and forever, the only subject that could possibly 
dissever the Union. 

But, | regret to say it, these good feelings seem 


| to have been displaced by feelings of a very dif- 


ferent character. And northern men and south- 
ern men, in appearance, have occupied towards 


|-each other on this floor rather the attitude of the 


} 


| representatives of hostile nations than that of 


{ would have everything || 


ern tests, (about which I know nothing,) it is set || about an American ship of American growth. || 
down that the rope parted at various weights, from || | would bring from the glades of Florida, or the | 
4,000 to 5,000 pounds, all except nine out of eighty- 1 banks of the Aroostook, or the forests of the | 


eight trials below 4,400. But, sir, these are all ex- 
treme cases. There is great variety in the. prepara- || naval architect should fashion his keel, and hull 
tion,and you might take fifty ropes from the same || and spars, from American wood. 
bale of hemp and probably no two strans would || should be driven but reflected in its very appear- 
part within 100 pounds of the same point. It is || ance the image of some of those hardy and hon- 
manifest, though, that if you elevated the standard 
to such a point as that, very little, even of Amer- 
ican growth, can attain it; you proportionabl 
throw obstacles in the way of the grower and limit 
your market toa very small class of the home pro- 
duction. This is the end sought—aimed at—not, 
probably, by the mover of the amendment, but b 
those at whose suggestion the same originated. 
The best foreign article has only attained 4,200, 
while the average falls to 3,800. It seems to me 
most prudent and proper to fix the standard at that || 
point at which the necessities of the service will be 
abundantly secured, and which, at the same time, 
will admit the largest competition among pro- 
ducers. 

Once enter, sir, upon a steady policy—and 
pursue it in good faith through the Bureau con- 
nected with this Department of the Government— 


| for your iron, and fashion it for arts and com- 
/merce. The copper for her sheeting should be 
|| ployment given to American labor. Her cordage 
|and sails should be of American hemp; her 
_crew American—by birth or adoption. When 
| her co spars sunk beneath the horizon, she 
|| shou 


| 


sky-sail—a creature of American art. 

This subject is one in which I feel the deepest 
| interest. I have been a student of silence since I 
|| entered this hall, except when the interest of the 
| West was the question of the hour. I hope you 
will so legislate now, as to give us efficient aid, 





| broad valley to be made the sport of avarice, or 


d ride the high seas—from her keel to her | 


|| eracy from which we come. 


| Great West, the materials for the carpenter. The | 


Not a nail } 


members of the same legislative council. 

That we from the South should speak warmly, 
whenever any attempt was made to restrict or en- 
croach upon our rights, in a matter of such vital 
concern to us, was natural—was to be expected. 
In truth, we should be false to our constituents, 
false to the feelings they entertain upon the subject 
of these attacks upon our guarantied rights, if we 


|| did not speak in the language of firmness and de- 


est men of toil, who dig the bowels of the earth | 


| termination. 


We at the South do believe that, for 
the last thirty years, you of the North, from feelings 
of a blind, but not the less hurtful philanthropy, 


| with some; from an anxiety for political power with 


from American mines, and prepared under em- 1 


others; and with others still, from more improper 
motives, have violated, to our injury and oppres- 
sion, the most sacred guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion,and have assumed to this Government powers 
which never were granted to it,and never would 
have been granted by that portion of the Confed- 
It is our duty, then, 
to warn you—not in tones of anger or defiance, 


| yet in the language of a fixed resolution--that the 


| course you are pursuing may involve both you 


/and usin one common calamity. Now, gentle- 
| men from the North choose to consider the lan- 


| and no longer suffer the honest yeomanry of our | 


} 
| 


|| the victims of that policy which “ keeps the word || 


take the open market, establish your standard, carry || of promise to the ear and breaks it to the hope.” || 


your machinery for tests to St. Louis, Louisville, || 
and Memphis, and let the western farmer under- 
stand that your agent is at those points ready to 
purchase, upon inspection, a quantity equal to the 
supply of the wants of the navy, and competition 
will soon bring down prices; make water rotted |) 
hemp an article of commerce; give proper and || 
substantial encouragement to a great American | 
interest connected with the department of agri- 
culture, and-enable you to realize for Government 
that substantial independence which relies upon 
its own country for the means of national defence. || ; 
Do you not know, sir, that there has been a curi- fornia. 
ous neglect of this reliance upon ourselves here- || Mr. PARKER said: 
tofore? With the richest mines of the earth scat- || 
tered 2 your public lands and amorg several | 
of the States, not an inch of American copper se- || 
cures an American keel, unless it is smuggled in 
under the name of foreign copper, though the 
prices do not differ one cent per pound. All is of |, 
foreign production fashioned by foreign labor. With 
astaple which can be easily manufactured into 
“duck, nota sail which you spread to the breeze 
but has been the handiwork of some foreign loom, 
or at all events manufactured from the flax of for- 
tign growth, cultivated and cured by alien hands. 
our sails are made entirely of Scotch canvass. 
ot a spar would be used of American wood, nor 
a bulkhead, if a trade with Government could be 
struck by a speculator to introduce a wood of for- 
eign growth. The French Bureau of Construc- 
ion, scientific and accomplished, comes to your 
Western forests. On the banks of the Ohio river 
the French engineer finds the most durable and 
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‘SPEECH OF MR. R. PARKER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 28, 1850, 


| The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the President’s Mes- 





assembled here from the different portions of the 
Confederacy , there ee ae amongst us a disposi 

tion to cultivate kind feelings with each other, and 
to meet in a spirit of frankness the various ques- 
tions of difference amongst us. And from all | 
then heard from northern gentlemen on this side 
| of the chamber, I did not for a moment doubt that 
an honest, and, | believed, a successful effort 
would be made to accommodate, in a manner sat- 
isfactory to all, the dissensions existing amongst 
us in reference to the slavery question. 

Diversity of opinion on this subject had for a 
long time disturbed those amicable relations which 
| should prevail ina Confederacy of sovereign States, 
| and waa threatening the very existence of that 
Confederacy; and it was hoped—I may say the 
country expected—that all her representatives 
would unite in one energetic effort to restore har- 


| sive to themselves. 


guage of warning as the language of defiance, and 
permit themselves to be excited beyond mensure, 
and, [ must say, often to the perversion of our 
real meaning into something inténtionally offen- 
Thus, when my colleague 


| from the Richmond district, some time since called 
upon the President, in the name of the State 


| 


which had given him birth—of the State which 
had adopted him as her son—and of the State 


| where he had fixed his home, and where his friends 


and neighbors lived—that he, at least, should not 


|| be found using the influence of his high position 
|| to fasten upon the South terms injurious to her 
|| interests and degrading to her honor; and, to 
'| make his appeal sull more effective, reminded the 


sage communicating the Constitution of Cali- || President, that on that hattle-field which has cov- 


|| ered him with glory, and has raised him to the 


highest office known to our laws, he was sus- 


Mr. Cuainman: When in ‘December last we || tained by men from all portions of the Union— 
| from the South as well as frorl the North —by the 


brave Mississippians, as well as by the gallant 


|| Indianians—gentiemen have chosen, not willfully, 
|| but under the influence of excitement, to pervert 
|| the sole and only object of my colleague into one 


of vainglorying on his part of the prowess of south- 
ern troops, when contrasted with troops from 
other portions of the Confederacy. And under 


|| this impression the honorable gentleman from Iiti- 
\| nois [Mr. Bisser.} indulged in a strain of re- 


mark by no means calculated to restore harmony 


|| to this House—a strain of remark which grated 
|| harshly on every southern ear. Himself a gallant 
|| soldier, he has not been content to claim for those 
|| who on that great day fought under his immediate 


ty 
| 


i] 


|| command, the tribute of praise to which they are 


justly entitled, and which the whole country has 
ong since awarded; but to judge him by his 


mony to our Federal councils, and by removing || speech, and the manner in which it was delivered, 


substantial timber of the world, and he offers to || the causes for disquiet and apprehension, to place || he has virtually denied that the Mississippi regi~ 


cull your western woodlands of their oak. He 

contfacts to your people of millions in 
Value, while this your own wealth is a hidden se- 
cret from your jon, and American Depart- 
ments are straining to find something of foreign 


this ious 
should meet in this hall, as the reprezentatives of 
independent vet united States should meet, with 
feelings of patriotism in our breasts, with a love 
of country which would enable us to bear with 


N to appear, even in the advertisements of the 

avy Department, that a desire fo American pro- much for its welfare, with a sincere purpose to 

Wiiot of material prevailed in the Government. || deliberate calmly upon the troubles and the dan- 
here American had been inserted it || gers which surround us—in a word, in a spirit of 


to be striken out; fur the policy of 
the demand for fore rele 


and it wan desised to 


conciliation, as men resolved to ice towards 
each other and towards all portions of the Con- 
federacy, that courtesy of demeanor and charity 








hallowed work, it had the right to expect that we | 


upon a yet more stable foundation the destinies of | ment was entitled to any praise for its bearing and 
blic. To effect this great and || services in that battle. 


Mr. BISSELL. 1 expressly disarm all inten- 


|| tion, in the remarks I submitted to this committee 
‘| on a former occasion, of casting any imputation 


(on the Mississippi regiment. 


I could not have 
been so unjust to that regiment, or to myself. My 
object salely was to remove an erroneous impres- 
sion which had been created, as I thought, unin- 
tentionally, of course, by the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Seppon,} in reference 
to certain incidents of the battle of Buena Vista. 
I take pleasure in saying now, as | have always 
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afiantly on that field as any other regiment there. 


the honorable gentleman as he now explains him- | 
self. 1 was confident it was not his intention to 
deny those services. They were too well known to 


induce me to think for an instantthat he was deny- || Florida, and of Texas—the South has been influ- | as these, and will briefly efamine 


ing them. But still, under the excitement of the 


moment, he did not mention them; and if it should | 


chance that the honorable gentleman’s speech, as | 
delivered here, should be the only record of the 

conflict at Buena Vista that should descend to fu- | 
ture times, it might appear that a southern regi- | 
ment had claimed the greatest honors of the day, | 
when, in truth, it was not even engaged in the | 
fight; for all thet he said of that regiment is, that | 
jt wasa mile and a half distant from the field. | 
Now, will the honorable gentleman wonder that | 
southern men mahifest occasional excitement, | 
when qnestions of the most vital concern to their | 
constituents are agitated here from day to day, 

when so unfounded a suspicion of wrong to him | 


of, caused him to forget what was due to gallant | 
southern men who, with him, bore the toils and | 
the dangers of the fight? 

3ut again, the honorable gentleman has thought 
proper to sneer at the bravery of the southern | 
people. He has told us, you are brave men, | | 
admit; aye! as brave as your fathers—not braver— | 
who permitted a small, ill-equipped, enervated 
hody of British troops, not 4,500 in number, to 
march to the seat of Government, burn its Capi- 


| 


| 


| 
1 


| 


tol, destroy its archives, and this almost without || 
D 


ablow. Did the honorable gentleman say this by 
way of taunt? And is it his settled purpose to 
arouse a feeling inthis House, which must neces- | 
sarily preclude even the — of arranging that 
troublesome question, which presses 30 heavily 
apon us? If so, 1 think he mistakes his duty as | 
a representative, whose leading wish should ever | 
be to promote, in every proper way, and on all | 


_ —— ee ee 
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sentatives have made against us of the South. 
In the first place, it is asserted that in all our 
former acquisitions of territory—of Louisiana, of 


_ enced by the most selfish motives, and has insisted 


on these additions because they would be to its 
peculiar advantage; and that in each of these in- 
stances we have been guilty of aggressions upon | 
the North. Now, sir, Louisiana was purchased 
to secure to the whole country, and especially to | 
the great Northwest, the full «nd complete con- | 


South. And so again with Florida. The inter- 


ests of the whole country required the extinction |) 


of the title of Spain, whose authority over that 
country was so slight, that she had abandoned it | 


and: | almost entirely to bands of savages, who, led on 
and others, being intended where none was thought || 


by unprincipled adventurers, were giving constant 


in many of its most essential interests. Besides, 
we gave for Florida other southern territory, more 


| important to Spain because more convenient to | 
| her other possessions on this continent; and thus | 


by its acquisition we did not in any degree add to 
the extent of southern territory. And when it | 
was proposed to annex Texas to our Union— | 
Texas, which once was part of that Union—did | 


not the North as well as the South speak out | 


boldly in her behalf, and demand her. annexation | 
on grounds of high State policy? Our soundest || 


| statesmen regarded her annexation as essential to | 


suitable occasions, the purposes for which, as the || 


Constitution itself declares, this Government was | 


formed; | mean **in order to create a more per- |. 


fect tinion, establish justice, and insure domestic 
tranguillity.”” These objects, surely, are not ad- | 
vanced by the course which the honorable genile- | 
man from Illinois is pursuing. 

And then, again, the honorable gentleman has 
informed the House and the country, that Illinois, 
which furnished nine regiments for the Mexican | 
war, will furnish thirty-six regiments to suppress 
and put down alt tumultuous or revolutionary 
movements in the South. Why really, sir, I might 


the peace and welfare and power of the Union. 
Foreign nations took the same view, and England 
and France exhausted all the arts of diplomacy to 
prevent this great result. And gentlemen from the 


North are now doing injustice to their own patri- |; 


otic efforts in 1844, when they cite the annexation 
of Texas as an evidence of southern aggression, 
and say that it was effected against the convictions 
and the wishes of the North. In fact it was neither 
North nor South that bas made these extensions 


of our empire. They are the glorious fruits of || 
|| that republican policy which has no sectional 


views, and which has ever looked, and I trust ever 


| will look, to the welfare of the Union, and the 
, whole Union. . 


And this same enlarged and catholic spirit, which 


in 1844 induced the northern Democracy to extend 


| 


the area of our Union by embracing within it the 
State of Texas, has ever been reciprocated by the 


retaliate on the honorable gentleman, and say of || South. t 


him, what he said of souw‘hern men, that he, too, | * 


at times indulges ina little gasconade; but I will 
not do so my object being peace and harmony. | 
will, however, advise the honorable gentleman to 
reflect more cirefully upon the nature of the gov- 


ernments under which we live, and of the relations || commercial States of the North. 


of the States of this Union towards each other 


! 


4 


ii 
| 


and towards this Federal Government, before he || 
again threatens to interfere, by armed force, with || which she maintained with as much spirit as if 


the action of independent sovereign States. Such | 


studies may be more useful than his enumeration | 


| 


In the Revolution, the South sent her sons to 
perish on northern fields, in defence of northern 
soil. Yes} in that struggle North and South stood 


|| shoulder to shoulder by each other. The war of 


1812 was waged for rights peculiarly dear to the 


It was waged 
for ‘free trade and sailors’ rights’’—rights in 
which the South felt no peculiar concern, but 


her,own dearest interests were involved. So we 
of the South stood by you in your controversy 


of the cohorts the North will throw upon us, in | respecting your northeastern boundary; and still 


the event, that by your own folly and injustice, | 
you drive us to seek for happiness apart from all | 
connection with you. Now, sir, I will again say | 
thata discussion, conducted in this temper, and with | 
such allusions, is much to be de ted. The 
public interests cannot be ain: ay it, but, on 
the cont » must suffer from every manifestation 
of bad feeling in this hall; and I therefore hope 
that we will, each of us, restrict ourselves to a 
fair, full, and free examination of the various ques- 
tions of complaint now before ua for considera- 
tion. It is in this spirit I engage in an investi- 
gation of these seve 
eo, | would assure the honoravie gentleman from ) 
jilinois, that in what I heve suid of the course of 


| 


later, though threatened with the power of Eng- 
land, when the time had come for assefting your 
claim,to the far northern territory of Oregon. 

But an honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Campse.t] complained that the South had re- 
pealed the tariff acts of 1828 and 1842, and spoke of 
these acts of repeal as aggressions upon the North, 
and upon northern capital. This discovery is en- 
tirely due to that gentleman, and I feel confident no 
one will contest with him the merit of having made 
it. Why, sir, those acts had proved of the greatest 


| injury to every interest in the country, Sital pot 


| 


questions; but before doing | the ne dead interest only. Our selfish 


icy, as develo in them, had closed against us 
the markets of the world, and left the rich and 


remark adopted by him the other day, it is very | varied productions of the earth to waste upon our 


far from my intention to wound his sensibilities, 
or to detract in any way from the enviable posi- 
tion he has won for himself by his gallant bearing 
in our wer with Mexico, 

i have aaid that, for years past, we at the South 


bave had many and causes of complaint f 
injuries inflicted by the North, . 


) 


: 


hands, and oyr shipping to rot, for want of em- 
ployment, at their wharves. Their repeal has 
given a new impulse to each of these employ- 
ments; and, under the genial influence our 
present tariff act, the husbandman is sure to re- 


ceive that reward which is due to his industry; 
and our commerce, 


,once more whitens 


i ; unshackled 
however, entering upon the considera- |! every ocean, bearing upon its bosom the produc- 


"ly 


ti 


trol of the Mississippi river. ‘T iis was the neces- | 
sity for its purchase—a necessity not originating | 


in any intention to aggrandize the power of the | 


| convenience, annoyance, and loss. 
| annoyance and doing serious injury to the Union | 


[Feb. 28, 
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‘astieereitie iti serine tt ede heli it as te 
raid, that the Mississippi regiment bore itself as '| tion of these topics, permit me to allude to some || tions of every clime, and free to contribute to th 
zg of the many unfounded complaints which, since || comfort and relief of man wherever : 


Me. PARKER resumed and said, | understood | the commencement of this session, northern repre- || found. And yet the honorable g 


; he is to be 
en 

| of laws that have proved thus beneficial me 
gressions upon the North. oe 


___I now leave the consideration of charges such 


the justi 
those complaints which the entire South me 
| against the North. ” 
| And, in the first place, gentlemen of the Nori) 
| permit me to direet your attention to a subject of 
| complaint, about which the people I represent fee| 
| the greatest anxiety and concern—I mean the cop. 
| duct of your people, of your judges, and your 
legislatures with respect to :he restoration of fugi- 
tives from labor. . 
It is well known that the Articles of Confeder. 
ation contained no provision for the restoration of 
such of our slaves as might flee from one State jp 
| another, And prior tothe adoption of our Cop. 
| stitution, the want of such a provision subject 
_ those States most interested in slavery to great jp. 
e aiso know 
that this entite subject was carefully considered jn 


|| the Convention which framed the Constitution. 


and we further know that the Constitution woul 


| never have been adopted, had it not contained tha 


full and complete provision for the protection of 
| our slave property which wedind init. That pro. 
vision is, that ** no person held to service or labor 
| in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping inio 
| another, shall, in consequence of any law or regu. 
lation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of the 
arty to whom such service or labor may be due.” 
he object of this provision of the Constitution 
_ is too plain to be misunderstood. It was intended 
_ to secure to the owner of a fugitive slave the same 
right to recapture his slave in-the State to which 
he had escaped or fled, that he had in the * tate 
from which he escaped. And any law or regula. 
tion of any State, which in any way interrups, 
_ limits, delays, or postpones this right, is a violation 
of this Constitutional guarantee ; and any conduct 
on the part of the citizens of any State, which hos 
| such an effect, is reprehensible in the extreme, is 
a violation of the supreme law of the land, and 
| should be punished in the most exemplary maitver. 
| Such is the compact, the solemn stipulation, which 
yon made with us. And I now ask, how hesit 
een kepton your part? Yes, although the mew- 
| bers of your several State Legislatures, and all 
your Executive and Judicial officera, have each of 
them sworn to support this Constitution, and, by 
taking that oath, have sworn to abide by this con- 
pact, and to maintain itin full force, how hasit 
been kept? For many years it was construed by 
your people according to its true intention and de- 
sign; and a slave escaping into a non-slaveholdirg 
State could be pursued, and, in general, as easily 
apprehended there as in the State from which he 
fled. But for many years past its obligation has 
been almost suiete disregarded; and in some of 
the States every obstacle is thrown in the way of 
the owner who goes into such States to avail hia- 
self of a right secured to him by the Constitution. 
Your people interpose every difficulty in our way, 
they cast every insult upon us, and, whenever i 
is necessary to insure the escape of the slave, they 
do not hesitate to resort to any degree of violence 
—a violence sometimes amounting to murier, 
as in the case of Kennedy, of Maryland. So gret\, 
indeed, is the violence to which we are subjected, 
that [ know that no one from my own dist 
thinks of pursuing his slave into Pennsy!vanie— 
that being the State in which the runaway slaves 
from my portion of Virginia dre harbored and co” 
cealed—unless he goes armed, prepared to sell bis 
life as dearly as he may, and clean in apprehen- 
sion lest death may be the consequence of bis 
effort to recover a rty, whieh is his by the 
laws of his own State; his by this provision of 
Federal Constitution. Do you say that you cal 
not guard against these acts of vi at they 
are sudden—the-acts of mobs you cannot conto! 
In reply, I say your law invites this violence »" 
these mobs. ‘For if, in the attempt to recover bis 
slave, ‘any tumult” arises, the owner is made ' 
sponsible for it ; and a tumult is therefore a!w*)* 
resorted to—it being the very mode for an escap? 
pointed out by your laws. Again, your law 
it highly penal in any officer or citizen in avy ¥*! 
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, ' | sary for their preservation and protection, I draw 
the South. I therefdre invoke my political breth- | the conclusion that the right to exclude it is not 


wo aid the claimant in the recovery of his property. | believe, by Democrats of the North as by those in 
You farther deny to him the privilege of securing | 


his property in any ** building belonging to the 


U ren from that portion of our country to apply this |, 
gate, or toany town, city, or person therein.” 


test, as given us by Mr. Madison, to the power to | 
And you punish, by heavy fine or long imprison- || exclude slavery from the Territories by law of | 
ment, any magistrate who dares to comply. with | ress; and I entreat them not to permit this | 
the duties assigned him by the Act of Congress of || po toe te of slavery to bé used as a device to draw | 
1793. ; | them into constractions of the Federal Constitu- | 
And now, can the North, which has derived so | tion, which hereafter may prove fatal to all their | 
moch benefit, and has grown so great under thi8 || reserved rights. {[t is wise from time to time to | 
Federal Constitution, feel surprised that we call || look back to the old laidmarks, to determine how | 
upon her, by the faith she pledged to us in that || far we may have deviated from that boundary line | 
gacred instrument, and YY the obligations she || which separates the powers of this Government | 
thereby assumed, to stand by this provision made | from those of our respective States. All the ten- 
for our benefit? Or can she be surprised that her || dencies of the times point to consolidation—an 
neglect of the high obligations under which she |, evil as much tq@be apprehended by the friends of 
prought herself by accefting this Constitution, | human liberty as the disruption of our Union into 
has given rise to disappointment and to much || many fragments. 
angry feeling on our part? Is she to receive all || The only clause of the Constitution under which | 
the advantages of union, and yet not be held || this power is claimed as expressly granted, is that 
bound by this most solemn stipulation—a stipu- || which declarés that “the Congress shall have | 
jation so distinct, that no pretext can cover its || power to dispose of, and make all needful rules | 
evasion ? . || and regulations respecting, the territory or other | 
J ask, then, not by way of favor, but as a*mat- || property belonging to the United States,’’ Now, I 
ter of right, that our northern States do award to || think it clear that no power to govern the Terri- 
ys, in spite of all real or asspmed prejudice || tories is conferred by this clause of the Constitu- 
against us and our institutions, precisely that || tion, but simply the power to manage and dispdse 
measure of justice which the Constitution in- } of them as property. It refers to the territory as || 
tended. Let them, in this matter, act up to its || property, and as property only. The power is | 
true intent and meaning. We ask nothing more. || to dispose of—an expression aindlieabls to property | 
Such has been our devotion to the Union, that || alone. And then that which may be disposed of 
we have borne, with a patience that surprises our- || must belong to the United States—language alto- 
selves when we think of it, the many serious || gether appropriate to territory as property, but un- 
evils inflicted upon us by your studied denial of || intelligible when applied to territory in any other |, 
this our constitutional right. And such is still |) sense. And “ the rules and regulations” which, 
our desire to maintain the Union, that we are || under this clause of the Constitution, Congress | 
even pow willing to forget and to forgive the past, || may enact respecting the territory, arg simply the 
in consideration of justice hereafter. | rules and regulations which it may enforce as to 
But there is another question as important to | all other property of the United States. 
us of the South as that I have just discussed, || 
scarcely less injurious to. her present interests, 
and, if possible, far more alarming as to its fu- | 
ture effects upon our welfare; and that is, your 
assuming the right to this Government to exclude 
slavery from the Territories of the United States. 
These Territories are the common property of | 
the States, acquired by the joint blood and treas- 
ure of all, through the agency of this Govern- | 
ment. Being thus acquired, ae are the prop- 
erty of each of the States, and of all 
the property of Virginia, as much as of New | 





And again, if the expression “ rules and regu- 
lations’’ carries with it the exclusive power of 
making laws, as is contended, what was the ne- || 
cessity for giving Congress, in another clause of the |, 
Constitution, the exclusive power of legislation | 
over such places as might be purchased by Con- 
gress for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals 
and other needful buildings? For these places when | 
| purchased, become property belonging to the || 
Dnited States, respecting whieh Congress may, | 
. They’are || by authority of the clause we are considering, | 


| 
| 
| 


| we have sworn to support. 


| vote of a single southern State. 


within the scope of the powers of Congress, and 
that any law enacted by Congress for its exclusion 
would be unconstitutional and void. 

It is said, however, that we must follow the pre- 
cedent set us by the ordinance of 1787. We must 
do nothing of the kind, if satisfied that the power 
ig not granted to Congress by the Constitution. 
This would be to violate the Constitution which 
But how can that 
ordinance, enacted as it was prior to the adoption 
of our Constitution, be used as a precedent by 
which to interpret that Constitution ? * 

One argument that has frequently been used in 
support of the ordinance of T787, is, that aa Vir- 


|| ginia, befere the cession, had the right to exclade 


slavery from the northwestern Territory, this right 
was we exercised by the old Congress; it, by 
the cession, having been invested with all the rights 
and powers which before belonged to Virginia. I 
must confess I never felt the force of this reason- 
ing: first, because I doubt the right of an ordinary 
Legislature to declare that not to be property which 
before was property; and secondly, because no 
such power was conferred by the States upon the 


| Confederation, and it could only exercise such 


powers as were granted to it. I therefore regard 
the ordinance of 1787 as an act of usurpation—a 
beacon to warn, not a light to be followed. But 
this is immaterial—for when the clause excluding 
slavery was first proposed, it did not receive the 
Nor did this ex- 
clusion prevail until several years afterwards, when 
it was coupled with the power to reclaim fugitive 
slaves. And (to adopt a suggestion made some 
years since by a very distinguished Senator from 


|| South Carolina, whose present serious indisposi- 
| tion is sincerely regretted, | am sure, by every 


member of this House) to obtain its passage, ad~ 
vantage was taken of the inconvenience to which the 
South was subjected for want of such a provision; 
and it is searcely fair to bring forward, as worthy 
of imitation, an enactment which had its origin in 


| such a source. 


And then again, it is said that, by the Missouri 
compromise, (most improperly so called ,) the South 
is estopped from raising this objection. But, in 
reply, it should be remembered that that law was 
forced upon us by northern votes, and its enact- 





York or Massachusetts; and are only the prop- | 
erty of the United States, because the property of 
Virginia and of each of her sister States. And | 
yet, by your clamorous threats to exclude sla- | 


very from them by law of Congress, you have || 


virtually appropriated them to yourselves, to the 
detriment of all the southern States and their in- 
habitants. Is this the treatment which we de- 
serve from you, our partners in this Confederacy ? 
Is not this a discrimination against the South, as 
insulting to her honor as it is injurious to her in- 
terests? Is it that just division to which equals 
are entitled? Is it wise or politic thus to exclude 
us from all participation in the fruits of our joint 


efforts? And does not such a course hold out to || 


make all * needful rules and regulations;”” and if || ment can no more prove the constitutional power 
| these “rules and regulations’ include the power || of Congress to exclude slavery from the Terri~- 

of legislation, why do so unnecessary a thing as || tories, than the law to establish a United States 
| to grant in express terms the power of legislation || bank determines the constitutionality of a bank! 
| over them? |; But the South has submitted to that compromise . 


But it is said that in several cases the Supreme 
1 Court has decided that Congress has this power 
of legislation over the Territories, by virtue of this 
very grant of power to make ail “ needful rules 
|| and regulations.’ I should like to comment upon 





can only say, that [ believe there is no case in 
which that tribunal has decided that Congress de- 
rives its legislative power over the Territories from 


any express grant in the Constitution. 
| T think, therefore, 'I may assert that no such 





| these cases, but my time will not permit me. I | 


|| It has, and it is yet willing to extend the line of 
|| separation to the Pacific. Having been over- 
powered in the struggle which preceded its adop- 
tion, it is still willing to yield to the principles 
|, then determined on for the diVision of the Territo- 
ries, in place of again engaging in a strife, in 
which it would most probably be again defeated. 
Whilst on this subject, I will very briefly allude 
to a view which I have often heard presented by 
| those who claim absolute power for Congress over 
the subject of slavery in the Territories; and that 





| 





the States thus placed under the ban, the strongest || power of legislation is expressed in the Constitu- | is, that the acquisition of territory was not within 


oa motive to withhold from the Federal 
all assistance in future wars, the possible 
ae which may be the acquisition *of terri- 
ry? 
But let us leave these general, yet unanswerable, 
appeals to justice and right, and examine whether 
you have the power thus to legislate. The powers 
granted to this Federal Government are few in 
number, and limited in extent: and all powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. And whenever “a question arises concern- 
_ ing the constituti of a particular power, the 
‘ first question is, whether the power be expressed 
in the Constitution. If it be, the question is de- 
cided. If it-be not expressed, the next inquiry 


tion. 

Is this power, then, properly an incident to any 
express power, and necessary to its execution? 
The only clauses of the Constitution under which, 
in this view, this power is claimed, are those which 
authorize Co to “declare war,”’ and to 
“ make treaties.”” Each of these powers includes, 
-and in their exercise will a as they eo here- 
tofore led, to the acquiring of territory. this 
territory, when acquired, must be governed, and 

by that being the agent that 
an it for the States, and which must gore 
it for the States. And it is in this way only that 
obtains its right to legislate for the Ter- 
ritories. But this power of legislation being im- 


snaps Shem Rathore roms A use necessa 
or the 


‘must be, whether it is properly an incident to an preservation of that which is acquired, is 
cel a] bution’ ry fo execution. I for that purpose x hed latin i neces wy 

eXerci 5 t ° a t de- 
‘not, | et eins CuO Te This is the re from the rule of construction laid down by 


of 1799-1800, by which to try the validi 
all doubtful powers claimed for” 4 
ment; and I have quoted’ its precise 
authority, it ie as much r * 





r. Madison, to extend this implied power beyond 
what is * and proper”’ for the protection 
of the territory: And as I take it for granted that 
no one will contend that the exclusion of slavery 
from the Territories of the United States is neces- 


|| the contemplation of the framers of the Constitu- 

|| tion, and that therefore the powers of Congress 

| over acquired Territories are not restricted by the 
|| Constitution. Uf the fact here asserted were true, 

\ (which I by no means admit, for I cannot believe 

|| that the statesmen of that day did not foresee the 

necessity of at least so much additional territory 
as would secure to us the command of the Missia- 
sippi river,) it would by no means establish the 
| proposition contended for. It would leave us no 
| other alternative than to make such a disposition 
| of the territory as would be fair and just between 
| the different States whose common treasure hat 
| purchased it, or such as the parties to the Conati- 
tation would themselves most probably have made, 
had this subject been then brought under their 
consideration. ; ; 

: For these various reasons | think I heve some 
ground for saying that the North has not made 
out its constitutional right to enact the 'awe with 
which they threaten us, and that I am justified in 
the declaration that their continued efforts to pass 
such laws have been, in spirit and in fact, aggres- 
sive upon the rights of the southern States. 

But the opinion han been frequently expressed 
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on thie floor, and seems to be a very general ene | strongly mark the almost universal defection. | 
in portions of the country, that as to the Territo- || Whilst we regret the desertiOm of those who once 
ries which we have acquired from Mexico by our | occupied so large a space in our regards, let us, 
late treaty of peace and boundaries with her, (and | ‘‘with hooks of steel,” grapple to us the few yet 
it is as to these Territories only that this power in || left. Amongst these I am-sure I may include a 
Congress over the subject of slavery has any prac- 1 distinguished Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,} | 
tical bearing at this time,) the old Mexican jaws || and a no less distinguished Senator from New | 
abolishing slavery,still prevail there, and prohibit || York, [Mr. Dicxinson,} and I trust, that before 
ite existence; that therefore the South ought to yield | this session closes, many northern representatives || 
to the insertion of a clause prohibiting slavery into || in this chamber will, for the sake of peace and to 
all bills for the government of these territories, || preserve the Union, range themselves with us un- 
because by so doing it in fact yields nothing. || der the only banner beneath which confederated | 
But if this opinion be sound, which I by no || republics can safely form, the banner of Equality of | 
me@ne assent to, why should the North insist upon | rights, and of Abstinence from the exercise of all dowbt- 
such a provision, and insist so strenuously as to || ful powers. 
defeat every territorial bill which does not con-|| News of the most cheering kigd has already || 
tain such a provision? Is it merely to obtain a || reached us from the North. And Tet the tempest || 
victory over the States of the South? Or is it for || rage here as loud as it may, | shall hope on to the || 
the purpose of establishing another precedent by || last that that devotion to the Union, which we are | 
which to bind us on some future day? Or is it || told is so wide-spread a feeling at the North, will | 
becnase it has no confidence in the opinion it so | lead to mare moderate measures here, and be the || 
boldly advances? One thing is certain, that slavery | means of saving the Union. 
va either excluded from these Territories by this | But should | be disappointed in this hope— 
Mexican or local law, or it is not. If it is so ex. | should aggression be accumblated upon aggression, || 
cluded, there is no necessity to exclude it by act of || and wrong upon wrong—it is not for me to predict || 
Congress. If it is not so excluded, such an act || what line of conduct Virginia will pursue. That || 


> ° . io . . | 
wouid be unjust,as it would virtually deny to one | is not within the province of any of her represent- || 
; : : > ' fs . : 4 | 
portion of the Confederacy a right which it would || atives here. That she will determine for herself || 
confer upon another—the right to enter upon, and || in convention of her people; and that determination 
peer and cultivate the public lands in those || once made will-be binding upon all her sons. 
erritories. i neearonifaenimtiniati 


And what, sir, wes the spectacle presented to 
the nation but the other day, when an attempt || sabi 
was made to force through this House, without||} ¢SpRECH OF MR. R. TOOMBS 
debate, a resolution instructing one of our com. || abi : 
mittees to report a bill for the admission of Cali- || OF GEORGIA, ; 
fornia as a State into this Union, and expressly || In rus House or Representatives, 
February 27, 1850, 


prohibiting that committee from connecting with || 
that subject any regulations or provisions respect- | ‘ 
J ye Yee aie toe |! In Committee?of the Whole on the state of the || 
te IT || Union, on the President's Message communi- | 


ing our other Territories! 

California claims to come into this Union with | : ead 
cating the Constitution of California. 

Mr. TOOMBS said: 


boundaries very objectionable—her sea-coast ex- || 
Mr. Cuarmman: There is a general discontent 


tending over nine hundred miles, reaching as far | 

as from Bostan to Savannah—yet under this reso- | : 

lution we were not to be allowed the privilege of || among the people of fifteen States of the Union 
discussing the propriety of admitting her with || against thisGovernment. Popular discontents are | 
such disproportioned limits ;—we were not to || rarely ill-founded. It is almost impossible in a || 
consider whether this would be just or unjust to | free, popular government, for any considerable | 
those of our citizens who occupy other portions 1 poriion of the people to become alienated from the 
of that western territory. And although we || government of their own free choice without a sub- || 
have good reasons for suspecting that the Execu- || stantial reason. 1 propose, as a Representative of || 
tive has, in connection with this California consti- || a portion of the people who participate largely in | 








ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA, 





| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
} 
} 





tution, been guilty of usurpation, and has arro- || this discontent, to inquire into its cause, and if it 
gated to himself powers which belong to Congress || be well-founded, to ask you to remove it. It is 
alone, the representatives of the people were to be || based upon a well-founded apprehension of a fixed | 
prohibited from freely canvassing his conduct, and || purpose on the part of the non-slaveholding States 
deciding what measures the public safety de- || of the Union to destroy their political rights; to 
manded to protect our constituents from a repe- || put their institutions under the ban of the empire, 
tition of such unlawful attempts. The admission | by excluding them from an equal participation in 
of California, the great measure of the session, || the common benefits of the Republic, and thereby 
was to be forced through by a denial of the dear- || to bring the powers of their own Government in || 
est right of this body, the right of free discussion || direct hostility to fifteen hundred millions of their 
upen public men and public measures; and the || property. This brief statement suggests the pro- 
representatives of the people, under the operation || priety of the investigation upon which | now pro- 
of a gag, were to be degraded into mere machines || pose to enter: What is the true relation of this 
to register the will of an arbitrary, unreasoning || Government to property in slaves? Weare now, 
majority. But, sir, the prohibitory clause of that || sir, in a transition state; heretofore, the distribu- 
resoiution explains everything. It shows that || tion of political power, under our system, has 
there are factionists here unwilling to discuss pub- || made sectional aggression impossible. I think it 
lic measures, and fully as unwilling to enter upon || would have been wise to have secured permanenc 
an attempt to settle the various matters of diffi- | to such distribution by the fundamental law. It 
culty and dispute which divide us sectionally, || was not done, The course of events, the increase 
producing alarm and uneasiness throughout the || of population in the northern portion of the Re- 
country, and causi mone a patriot to fear that | public, and the addition of new States, are about 
the sacrifices we made for liberty and for union in || to give, if they have not already given, the non- 
yeers that have passed, were made in vain. || Slaveholding States a majority in both branches 
Mr. Chairman, I had intended to make some || of Congress, and they have a large and increasing 
comment upon the great revolution in the public || majority of the population of the Union. These 
sentiment of the North upon this slavery question, || causes have brought us to the point where we are 
which the last few years have brought about. [|| to test the sufficiency of written constitutions to 
had intended to have ht to your notice the || protect the rights of a minority against a majority 
pereeams and writings of Van Buren, of Wright, || of the people. Upon the determination of this 
aulding, and others, and to. have asked why this || question will depend, and ought to depend, the 
entire change of opinion. But I fear, sir, that 1 || permanency of the Government. The union of 
am fatiguing both you and the committee. these States had its birth in the weakness of its 
Some twelve or fourteen years ago we had in || separate members: without that single controlling 
the North mone Gens supporters and defenders | element, its early history amply demonstrates that 
of our rights. From all that I can learn, they have | its creation, in its present form, would have been an 
one by one ted us, until now those still true || i ibility. It contained u ia! elements, 
to us, and (I say it intending no di to any perhaps discordant interests. It left local, yet 
one) still trae to the principles of the Constitution, great and important interests, of what was even 
by the very strangeness of their attitude more | seen would be numerically the weaker sec- 


(Feb. 27, 
Ho. or Reve 


tion of the Confederacy, without any securit 

against the stronger, except from parchment cae 
antees. Our fathers did not imitate the wisdom of 
the great Grecian ambassador, who declare, when 
entering into a treaty with the adversaries of his 
country: { will accept no other security but this_ 
that you shall not have the power to injure m 

country, if you wish to do it. Our security, yp. 
der the Constitution, is based solely upon good 
faith. There is nothing in its structure which 
makes aggression permanently impossible. It re. 
quires neither skill, nor genius, nor courage, to per. 
petrate it; it requires only bad faith. I have studied 


| the histories of nations and the characteristics of 
|| mankind to bat little purpose if that quality shai 


be found wanting in the future administration o¢ 
our affairs, Our present Constitution was not 
baptized in the blood of the Revolution. 

The old Confederation, which was found strone 
enough, under a sense of common danger, to carry 
us triumphantly through the war of the Revolution 
upon the return of peace, was supposed to be in. 


| sufficient for the wants of the country. Delegates 


met im convention at Philadelphia to amend it: the 
present Constitution was the result of their labors, 
The journals and debates of that Convention attest 
the fact, that the delegates from the slave-holding 
States saw the danger of submitting their rights to 
property in slaves, to the hostile legislation of the 


| proposed new government. They then foresaw 
|| that they would be ina minority; a strong hostility 
| to that interest was openly manifested in the Con- 


vention: they were wise enough not to expect an 


|| abatement of that sentiment, and therefore they de- 


manded special guarantees for its protection. The 
inflexible pertinacity with which some of these 


| guarantees were insisted upon, on more than one 
| occasion during the deliberations of that Assefhbly, 


threatened the loss of the whele plan of Union, 
They were conceded because the Union could not 
have been formed without their concession. These 
special guarantees were— 

Ist. An exception of the African slave trade 
from the general power of Congress over commerte 
for.twenty years. 

2d. Representation for slaves in this branch of 
Congress. 

3d. The right to demand the delivery up of fugi- 
tives from labor escaping to the non-slaveholding 
confederates. 

4th. The obligation of the General Government 
to suppress insurrections. 

These special securities, together with the reser- 
vation ‘‘ to the States respectively, or to the peo- 
ple,” of the “* powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States,”’ were supposed by those who granted 
them and. those who accepted them to be amply 
sufficient to protect property in slaves from any 
hostile action of this Government. In this sense 
was the Constitution received and accepted by the 
people of the United States. The only defect in 
these guarantees results from the fact that the ex- 
ecution and faithful observance of them depends 
upon the good faith of the Government; in them- 
selves honestly adhered to, they are full, ample, 
and sufficient. 

The history of some of them is curious and 
instructing. At the time of the formation of the 
Constitution Virginia and Maryland had prohib- 
ited the African slave trade, North Carolina had 
laws tramelling and restraining it, South Carolina 
and Georgia insisted upon further importations. 
These two States bargained with New England, 
and a t of the consideration was, that New 
England was to vote for the continuance of the 
African slave trade for twenty years, and Georgia 
and South Carolina were to vote to place the gen- 
eral commerce of the country under the control of 
a majority of Congress, instead of two-thirds, 
whi had been the he 
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jand Representatives, that slave property is 
Bie the protection of the Government. Thou- 
ands of these slaves thus introduced as lawful 
commerce are still held by the people of the South; || of all good government. This Government was | 
other thousands, which were sold for taxes and || established for the protection of the rights of per- | 
other debts due this Government, are thus held, 1 sons and the rights of property of the political | 
the money is, or may be in your treasury, liable || communities which adopted it. These are the | 
io be paid out for your perdiem pay. Your Gov- | pri objects of all good government. The | 


ernment has direct or imperfect liens upon other || 
thousands in the shape of official or other bonds. || try, of national progress, of civilization. No gov- | 
We have the right to call on you to give your || ernment can stand in America, or ought to stand 
blood to maintain these thousands and all the rest || anywhere, which brings its powers in hostility to 
of the slaves of the South in bondage. It is ‘so || the property of the people. These prigciaves aré | 
nominated in the bond.” Yet with these obliga- || the foundation of the positions which I assumed | 
ions resting upon you, we are told by you that || at the opening of this Congress. They elicited | 
slave property is out of the protection of the Gov- | much animadversion from the press of the North, 
enment. Gentlemen, deceive not yourselves, you | and some from people at the South who are among | 
cannot deceive others. This is a pro-slavery Gov- || us, but not of us. I desire here, again, to reaffirm | 
ernment. Slavery is stamped upon its heart—the || them. I shall stand by them; if their maintenance | 
Constitution. You must tear that out of the body || by the South costs the Union, it is your fault, not || 
politic before you can commence the work of its || ours. Our lives, our property, dur constitutional | 
eradication. ‘ k | privileges are all really involved in the issue, Your 
[have heard in this Hall, within a few days || position offers us the fate of Hayti, or, at best, of || 
past, fierce and bitter denunciations from northern || Jamaica, or resistance to lawless rule; I trust there |, 
jips, of Abolitionists—those of the Garrison school, || is nothing in our past history which ought to in- | 
who sometimes chance to meet in Faneuil Flall. || duce you to doubt which alternative we shall ac- | 
jn my judgment, their line of policy is the fairest, || cept. Though the Union may perish, though || 
most just, most honest and defensible of all the || slavery may perish, | warn my countrymen never 
enemies of our institutions. And such will be || to surrender their right to an equal participation in || 
the judgment of impartial history. ‘‘ They shun || the common property of the Republic, nor their || 
no question, they wear no mask.’’ They admit || right te full and ample protection of their property || 
some, at least, of the constitutional obligations to || fromtheir own government. The day they do this 
protect er They hold these obligations in- || deed, ‘ their fall will be like that of Lucifer, never 
consistent with good conscience, and they therefore || to rise again.’’ 
denounce the institution as ‘a covenant with Hell,’|! This general duty of Government to protect 
and struggle earnestly for its overthrow. If their || the property of the people is so obviously just that || 
conduct is devoid of every other virtue, and every || it is usually admitted, with the qualification of ex- 
other claim to our respect, itis at least consistent, || cepting slave property. This very exception is || 
They do not seek, as many members do here, to || but asserting in a more odious form hostility to || 
get the benefits, and shun the burdens of the bar- || our rights. The principle upon which the excep- || 
ain, . tion is pretended to be based is, that slavery is a | 
Notwithstanding the constitutional safeguards | 
which | have enumerated, the enemies of slavery 
here have attempted, and are now attempting, to 
get by implication, that power to war upon it 
which was so studiously withheld. No man pre- 
tends that there is any express power (except that 
to inhibit the African slave trade after 1808) grant- 
edin the Constitution to limit, restrain, discourage, 
or otherwise impair property in slaves. But they 
seek to effect these objects by implication, under the 
claim of power to govern the territories belong- 
ing to the United States. ‘This power to govern 


Constitution, but bri 


| protection of property is the corner-stone of indus- | 











. ° . . ‘ } 
If slavery is a peculiar institution, 


of mankind. 
I have to reply, then our Government is a pe- 
culiar government, and our Constitution is a pe- | 
culiar constitution, for I have already shown | 
that both the Government and the Constitution | 
are impregnated with the peculiarity. ‘ The | 
/ common law of mankind ’’ is at best but an uncer- | 
| tainterm. It wants many of the essential ingredi- | 
ents of good law. It is difficult of ascertainment, 
and more difficult to enforce. I take its best ex- | 
ne | ponent to be the practice of mankind. Tested by | 
the territories is itself but a doubtful implication. || this rule the position of our opponents is unten- 
It ia not founded upon express grant. That clause || able. There is no period in the history of the 
of the Constitution which authorizes Congress “to || human race in which slavery has not existed in a 
‘dispose of, and make all needful rules and regu- || great portion of the earth. It was the universal 
‘ lations respecting, the territory or other property || practice of mankind from the days of Abraham | 
‘ belonging to the United States,”” has been some- || until the formation of our Constitution. It was 
times relied upon to warrant: legislation over the 
territories. But its terms confine it so clearly 
to territory as land, as property, that the preten- 
sion is now generally abandoned as untenable, 
the advocates of the power most usually claim it 
. resulting from the power to acquire territory by 
ty. 

It being unimportant to my argument from 
whence the power to legislate over the territories 
is derived, I shall not now discuss it. No matter 
where you place it, the power to legislate against 
slavery is not a legitimate incident to it, and cannot 
by any just rule of constitutional construction be 
derived from it. The object, the end, is nowhere 











was at that time the general law of Christendom. | 
At the formation of our Constitution property in 

slaves was recognized and protected in some form | 
by every civilized government in the world, If 
our constitutional rights to the protection of our | 


mon law of mankind,’’ we claim to stand upon | 
the law as it stood when the compact was made. 
It is the | and just rule of construing private | 
contracts; it is ong just when applied to the | 
‘ rbjec exposition of public compacts. It is. the only | 
sanctioned by the Constitution, therefore the means || mode of arriving at the true sense and meaning of | 
cannot be implied. The argument of the North, || the ies to the compact in relation to the test | 
stated briefly, is this: That the object of the power || applied. At that da very was lawful in every 
te over the territories, is to give them || country in the world where it was not prohibited | 
government, and that the exclusion of slavery || by law. The dictum of, Lord Mansfield to the 
18 @ necessary and proper means to secure that ob- || contrary in Somersett’s case, in 1772, was outside of | 
ject. The conclusion is not warranted by the |! the case before him, against the express decision | 
premises, even considering it as a general proposi- | of Lord Hardwicke and other eminent English | 
tion, without reference to our peculiar form of gov- || jurists on the precise point, and was disavowed 
ernment; taken in that connection it is not only || fifty years afterwards in a judicial decision by | 
illogical, but atrocious. It is aeneing that there || Lord Stowell, one of the most able, learned, and | 


af 





was an implied power given to the of our po- || accomplished of England’s judges. That such | 
litical system to war against its members—a power was the common law of colonies Lord 
‘o stamp with reprobation the institutions of fifteen || Mansfield himself, in the case referred to, ex- | 
States of the Republic, to declare their institutions 


standing of the law by the States who formed our 
Constitution is conclusively proved by the fact, that 


emanci , where it has taken place, has been 
ed anre naan om by express pro- 
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expressly authorized and sanctioned by the suc- || 
cessor of St. Peter in the sixteenth century, and | 


slave property is to be subjected to this new test, | 
this new invention of our opponents, ‘‘ the com- || 
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This pretension ,is not only not warranted by the || hibition; and it is further shown by the uniform 


r you in direct collision with || protection which this Government, from its foun- 
the fundamental principles of this Government and || dation, has given to property in slaves, without 


inquisy into its origin. This Government has 
no power to declare what shall or what shall 
not be property, or to regulate the manner or 
places of its enjoyment, except in the cases of 
patent rights and copyrights. This power belongs 
to the State governments to the extent that it ex- 
ists anywhere. Whatever any of the States recog- 


| nize as property, it is the duty of this Govern- 


ment to protect. When it places itselfin hostility 
to property thus secured, it becomes an enemy to 
the people, and ought to be corrected or subverted. 
This is a question which affects the rights of all 
the States, 

This is the only rule which can preserve the 
harmony of the Union, and enable the General 
Government to perform impartially its duties to 
States having different interests and institutions. 
We have no right to complain, and we do not 
complain of any policy which our confederates 


| may impose upon their own citizens, in relation to 


slavery within their own limits; nor do we com- 
plain of the opinions of individuals in reference to 
it. Massachusetts can ‘send abolitionists here if 
she chooses, and she makes a free use of the right. 
What we have the right to demand, and what we 
do demand, is, that they shall not impress their 
anti-slavery opinions upon the legislation of this 
Government. We neither desire to force our pol- 


|icy upon her, nor will we submit to have hers 


forced upon us. We offer her the power and the 


' resources of the Republic tg protect her property. 


We require the same for oufselves. What object 
of material wealth, animate or inanimate, recog- 


| nized by the laws of the northern States, have we 


ever failed to protect? None. When have we 
ever attempted, by legislation or ctherwise, to war 
upon her demestic policy? Never. We have not 
only protected her wealth, when created or acquir- 


peculiar institution and is again’t the common law || ed, but we have done more—we have aided her, 


by our legislation, tocreate it. By our navigation 


'| laws we have given her the monopoly of our coast- 


| ing trade. By discriminating tarifis we have in- 
| vigorated and stimulated the arm of her industry. 
| We have followed with our laws her ships freight- 
| ed with her property, and her hardy seamen in pur- 
| suit of wealth, over the trackless ocean, to the 
uttermost parts of the world. They have tra- 
| versed every ocean; they have stood upon every 
| isle of the sea and upon every continent of the 
earth, securely pursuing the acquisition of wealth, 
| under that emblem of our nationality—the stars 
| and stripes. 
| We have withheld no part of the price—neither 
of blood nor treasure—of winning for that flag a 
name and a renown which makes it so omnipotent 
| to shield the persons and property of American 
citizens. The sight of the flag of England once 
caused every Anglo-Saxon heart on this con- 
|tinent to leap with joy and gladness. Then 
| the power which it represented was used to shield 
| and protect them. Foolish tyrants made it the 
| emblem of degradation. Loyalty was converted 
into hate—the rest is history. Profit by its 
teachings. 1 demand to-day that protection for 
my constituents which we have never withheld 
| from you. It is the price of our allegiance. Let 
us understand each other. We hold it to be the 
| duty of this government to protect the persons and 
| property of the citizens of the United States where- 
ever its flag floats and it has paramount jurisdic- 
tion. And asa just corollary from this principle 
we affirm that, as the territories of the Unite 


| 





|| States are the common property of the people of 


| the several States, we have the right to enter them 
| with our flocks and our herds, with our men ser- 
vants and our m@id servants, and whatever else 
the laws of any of the States of this Union declare 
to be property, and to receive full and ample pi 
tection from our common Government until its 
' authority is rightfully superseded by a State Gov- 
ernment. This is equity, this is what we call 
equality. And it is what you would call equity 
and equality but for your crusade against slavery. 
| We do not demand, as is constantly alleged 


ly affirmed; and that such was the under- on this floor and elsewhere, that you shall 


establish slavery in the territories. I have en- 
deavored to show that you have no power to do 
so. Slavery is a “fixed fact’’ in your system, 


We ask protection against al! hostile impediments 
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Territory based upon a preéxisting anti-siave 

ordinance, created a government for the cee 
try ceded by North Carolina in conformi, 
with the pro-slavery clause in her deed _ 
extended this pro-slavery clause to all the 
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to the introduction and peaceable enjoyment of all | That clause of the treaty of Ghent which previ- 
of our property in the territories; whether these || ded compensation fer property destroyed or taken 
impediments arise from foreign laws or from any || by the British Goverment, placed slavery precise- 
pretended domestic authority, we hold it to be || ly upon the same ground with other property; 
your duty to remove them. Foreign laws can || and a New England man [Mr. Apams] ably and 
only exist in acquired territory by your will, ex- 
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press or implied. Itis a fraud on our rights to 
permit them to remain to our prejudice. This 
new doctrine, asserting the right of the squat- 
ters on the public domain to assume sovereignty 


for a Presidential campaign, It failed of its pur- 
pose, and is now brought into general contempt. 
it ia believed to be without a defender except in 
ifs putative father. 
to legislate for the territories until they shall be 
prepared for admission into the Union. At that 
period they have the right to form such govern- 
ment as they may prefer, with the sole restriction 
that it shall be republican. When they shall be 
admitted, and what shall be their boundaries, and 
who shall participate in the formation of their 
government, are proper subjects for legislative 
discretion, 
acter of their domestic institutions. Acting upon 
these principles, atthe last session of Congress | 


gave my support to the bill for the admiasion of | 


California into the Union, introduced by a gentle- 


man from Virginia, [Mr. Presrox,} who now, | 
with so much honor to himselfand advantage to the || 


country, presides over one of the great departments 
of this Government. ‘That bill authorized the peo- 
ple of California to form their_own institutions ac- 
cording to theirown washes. Northern gentlemen 
thrust in their anti-slavery proviso, and the bill was 


defeated. Now! find the same gentlemen over zeal- || 


ous for the admission of Califoinia. Itis from no 


just regard to sound principles that they have | 


changed their action. The people of California 
have inserted the proviso for them; they have thus 


secured their end and therefore change their policy. | 


My objections to the California bill of the last ses- 


any violation of sound principles. 
overcame nity objections, and gave it my cordial 
and earnest support. 


It has all the objections that existed against the 
former bill, with still graver ones superadded, and 
is without the merit_of closing the question. It 
settles nothing but the addition of another non- 
sjaveholding State to the Union, thus giving the 


predominating interest additional power to settle | 
more fully the territorial questions which it leaves | 
In this state of the question it can- | 


unadjusied. 
not receive my support. 


authority than principle to support it. They af. 
firm, with singular ignorance of, or want of fidelity 
to, the facts, that Congress has from the beginning 
of the Government uniform! 
edly exercised the power to discourage slavery and 
to exclude it from the territories. My investiga- 


tion of the subject has satisfied my own mind that | 


neither position is sustained ‘by a single precedent. 
I exclude, of course, legislation 


every other, was universally admitte 
performed by every department of the Govern- 
ment. The act of 1793 was passed to secure the 
delivery up of fugitives from labor escaping to the 
non-siaveholding States; your navigation laws 
authorized their transportation,on the high seas. 
The Government demanded and repeatedly re- 
ceived compensation for the owners of slaves for 
injuries sustained in these lawful voyages by the 
interference of foreign Governments. It not only 
protected us u the high seas, but followed us 
to foreign lands where we had been driven by the 
dangers of the sea, and protected slave property 
when thus cast even within the jurisdiction of hos- 
tile municipal laws. The slave property ef our 
people was protected against the incursions of In- 
dians by your military power and public treaties, 
The citizens of Georgia have received hundreds of 
thousands of dollars ra your treaties for In- 
dian depredations upon this species of property. 


|| for their guidance and government. 
| mongers, atheistical socialists, who would upturn 
Congress alone has the right |! 


;| sent of all the parties. 
sion were numerous and grave, but it had the great |; 
advantage of settling the whole question without || 
I therefore | 


The bill now before us for || 
the admission of California, has not that merit. || 
| new government. 
| no reference to the sixth and last section of the 


| lished and provided for in the compact. 


rohibiting the | 
African slave trade; and | hold the ordinance of | 
1787 not to be within the principle asserted. For | 
the first thirty years of our history this general | 
duty to protect this great interest equally with || 

Saad fairly | 





|| under it at the Court of St. James. Then the Gov- 
|| ernment was administered according to the Consti- 
| tation, and not according to what is now called 
| the spirit of the age.’’ 
*over it, im its territorial state, was concocted only || 


|| faithfully maintainef the rights of the slaveholder 


Those legislators looked 
for political powers and public duties in the organic 
law which political communities had laid down 
Humanity- 


the moral, social, and political foundations of so- 


'| ciety, who would substitute the folly of men for 
| the wisdom of God, were then justly considered as 
| the enemies of the human race, and as deserving 

|| the contempt, if not the execration, of all man- 
| kind. 

Until the year 1820 your territorial legislation || 
| was marked by the same general epirit of fairness |) 
| and justice. 

Congress has no power over the char- || 


Notwithstanding the constant asser- 
tions to the contrary by gentlemen from the North, 


'up to that period no act was ever passed by Con- 


gress maintaining or asserting the primary consti- 
tutional power to prevent any citizen of the United 


States owning slaves from removing with them to | 
our territories, and there receiving legal protection |, 
| for this property. Until that time such persons | 
| did so remove into all the territories owned or ac- 
' quired by the United States, except the Northwest 
| Territory, and were there adequately protected. 
| The action of Congress in reference to the ordi- 

nance of 1787 dees not contravene this principle. || 


That ordinance was passed on the 13th of July, 
1787, before the adoption of our present constitu- 
tion. It purported on its face to be a perpetual 
compact between the State of Virginia, the people 


of the tecritory, and the then government of the 


United States, and unalterable except by the con- 
When Congress met for 
the first time under the new government, on the 4th 
of March, 1789, it found the government thus es- 
tablished by virtue of this ordinance in actual oper- 
ation; and on the 7th of August, 1789, it passed a 
law making the offices of governor and secretary 
of the territory conform to the constitution of the 
It did nothing more. It made 


ordinance which inhibited slavery. The division 
of that territory was provided for in the ordinance; 


/ at each division, the whole of the ordinance was 


assigned by Congress to each of its parts. This 
is the whole sum and substance of the free-soil 
claim to legislative precedents. Congress did not 


2 || assert the right to alter a solemn compact entered 
Those who claim the power in Congress to ex- | 
clude slavery from the territories rely rather on || 


into with the former government, but gave its con- 
sent by its legislation to the governments estab- 
If the 
original compact was void for want of power in 


‘| the old government to make it, as Mr. Madison 
claimed and repeat- | 


supposed, Congress may not have been bound to 


|| accept it—it certainly had no power to alter it. 
| From these facts and prificiples it is clear that the 


legislation for the Northwest Territory does not 


| conflict with the principle which I assert, and does 


not afford precedents for the hostile legislation of 
Congress against slavery in the territories. That 
such was neither the principle nor the policy upon 
which the act of the 7th of August, 1789, was based, 
is further shown by the subsequent action of the 
same Congress. On the 2d of April, 1790, Con- 
gress, bya formal act, accepted the cession made by 
North Carolina of her western lands (now the 
State of Tennessee) with this clause in the deed of 
cession, “ That no regulations made or to bemade 
by Congress shall tend to emancipate slaves’’ in 
the ceded territory; and on the 26th of May, 1790, 
passed a territorial bill for the government of all 
the territory claimed by the United States south of 
the Ohio river. The description of this territory 
included all the lands ceded by North Carolina, 
but it included a great deal more. Its boundaries 
were left indefinite, because there were conflicting 
claims to all the rest of the ek But this act 
put the whole country claimed by the United States 
south of the Ohio under this pro-slavery clause of 
the North Carolina deed. e whole action of 
the first Congress in relation to slavery in the terri- 
tories of the United States seems to have been this: 
It acquiesced in a government for the Northwest 


on, 


of the territory claimed by the United State, 
south of the Ohioriver. This legislation ving. 
cates the first Co from all imputation of 
_ having established the precedent claimed by the 

friends of Jegislative exclusion. The next ‘ter;;. 
|| torial act which was passed was that of the 7; of 
| April, 1798. It was the first act of territorial legis. 
|| lation which had to rest solely upon original, Drie 
|| mary, constitutional power over the subject, |; 
|| established a government over the territory inely. 
|| ded within the boundaries Of a line drawn due eas, 
| from the mouth of the Yazoo river to the Chatty. 
| hoochee river, then down that river to. the thirty. 
|| first degree of north latitude, then west on that line 
|| to the Mississippt river, then up the Mississippj 
to the beginning. This territory was within the 
boundary of the United States as defined by ihe 
treaty of Paris, and was not within the boundary 
\of any of the States. The charter of Georcia 
| limited her boundary on the south to the Alig. 
| maha river. In 1763, after the surrender of jer 
charter, her limits were extended by the Crown 
_ to the St. Mary’s river, and west on the thirty-first 
degree of north latitude to the Missiasippi. |p 
1764, on the recommendation of the Board of 
| Trade, her boundary was again altered, and that 
| portion of territory within the boundaries which 
| t have described was annexed to West Florida, 
_and thus it stood at the Revolution and the treaty 
of peace. Therefore the United States claimed it 
|| as common property, and, in 1798, passed the act 
|| now under review for its government. In that 
|| act she neither claimed nor exerted any power to 
| prohibit slavery in it. And the queation came 
| directly before Congress, the ordinance of 178] 
| in terms was applied to this territory, expressly 
| * excepting and excluding the last article of the 
|| ordinance,’’ which is the article excluding slavery 
|| from the Northwest Territory. This isa precedent 
|| directly in point, and is against the exercise of the 
|| power now claimed. In 1802, Georgia ceded her 
| western lands, she protected slavery in her grant, 
and the Government complied with her stipula- 





| 
| 
| 


tions. , 
| Ip 1803 the United States acquired Louisiana 
1 from France by purchase. There is no special 
|| reference to slavery in the treaty; it was protecied 
| only under the general term of property. This 


| acquisition was soon after the treaty divided into 
| two Territories—the Orleans and the Louisana 
| Territories—over both of which governments were 
|| established. The law of slavery obtained in the 
whole country at the time we acquired it. Con- 
gress prohibited the foreign and domestic slave 
trade in these Territories, but gave the protection 
of its laws to slave owners emigrating thither with 
their slaves. Upon the admission of Louisiana 
| into the Union, a new government was established 
|| by Congress over the rest of the country under 
|| the name of the Missouri Territory. This act 
|| also attempted no.exclusion; slaveholders emigra- 
| ted to the country with their slaves, and were pro- 
|| tected by their government, In 1819 Florida was 
|| acquired by purchase; its laws recognized and pro- 
| tected slavery at the time of the acquisition. The 
United States extended the same recognition and 
protection. 

I have thus briefly reviewed the whole territo- 
rial legislation of ress from the beginning 
of the Government until 1820, and it sustains 
my proposition, that within that period there was 
no precedent where Congress had exercised, or al- 
tempted to exercise, any primary constitutional 
power to prevent slaveholders from emigrating, 
with their slave property, to ee o 
public lands; and that it had extended the protec- 
tion of its laws and its arms over such persons, !0 
all cases eee in the Northwest Territory, where 
it was fet and restrained by an organic law 
established before the formation of our present Con- 
stitution. In 1820 this r of Congress over 
the subject of slavery in the territories was, for the 
first time, distinetly and broadly asserted. It was 
sternly resisted by the South; the struggle con- 
vu the Republic, it resulted in avhat is called 
a compromise, a Missouri was finally 
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inst slavery in her constitution—and slavery 
was prohibited in all that part of the territory ac- 
aired from Franee, not within the State of Missou- 
¢ lying above 36° 30’ north latitude. The South 


sade this concession to union and harmony. It 


scarcely 
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Admission of California—Mr. Toombs. 


tion of time and terms of annexation. 
| stituents were deeply interested in the terms. 
| then appre 
| tariff of 1842 fell by the same means; hostility to 





ved and now approve their course. The | 
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Their con- 1 egated power, whether express or implied, is, 
I || that it shall be rightfully and justly used for the 
common benefit ef those who delegate it. 
honest, intelligent man can believe, with. the 


No 


it was inscribed upon those same banners; it be- | Constitution and its history before him, that the 


remains to be seen whether this shall be || come a cardinal principle of Democratic faith; it || slaveholding States intended to confer upon Con- 


an exception to the general rule, that concessions || was promulgated by the same party convention, | gress the power to legislate against their slave 


io unjust demands are fruitful of nothing but ee | in which the whole North was not only repre- | 


aeression. We are now daily threatened with 
wery form of extermination if we do not tamely 
acquiesce *n whatever legislation the majority may 
choose # impose upon us in relation to this sub- 
ect, The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Mann] threatens us with three millions of hostages 
he means substitutes) in the persons of our slaves, 
to enforce Free Sojl insolence. The gentleman 
from Ilinois (Mr. Bissext] threatens us with twice, 


thrice, yea, four times nine regiments ready to im- | 


molate themselves in this cause, under pretext of 
supporting the Union. These are brave words, 
even for a militia colonel; Illinois can march down 
the regiments, she has sufficient numbers, how 
many of them she will march back again will de- 
pend upon ourselves, Gentlemen may spare their 
threats: he who counts the danger of defending his 
own honor is, already degraded; the people who 
count the cost of maintaining their political rights 
are ready for slavery. The Sentiment of every 
trve man at the South will be, We took the Union 
and the Constitution together—we will have both 
or we will have neither. This ery of the Union 
is the masked battery from behind which the Con- 


stitution and the-rights of the South are to be as- || 
Let the South mark the man who is fof | 


sailed. 
the Union at every hazard and to the last extremity; 


when the day of her peril comes he will be the imi- | 


tator of that historical character to whom the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McLawanan] re- 
ferred, ** the base Judean who, for thirty pieces of 
silver, threw away a pearl richer than all his tribe.”” 

The South acquiesced, sir, in this compromise. 
Texas being the next acquisition after its adop- 
tion, it was applied to that country. Our claims 
to Oregon being settled, and all of that country 
lying above the compromise line, the North ap- 
plied the prohibition of slavery to the whole of 
that country, and the South acquiesced in it. Mr. 
Polk placed his approval of the bill upon that ex- 
press ground. The North, after applying the 
compromise line to Texas, now seeks to get rid 
of it by restricting the just territorial rights and 
limits of Texas. In this we think we have just 
cause of complaint; but the gentleman from Ohio 


{Mr. CampBeLt] manufactures out of this transac- | 


tion two of the main counts in his indictment 


against the South. That gentleman congratulates | 


himself upon the fact that Ohio has school-houses 
and schoolmasters at home. From the singularly 
inaccurate account which he gave of that very 
recent and marked event in our public history, I 
could not resist the conclusion that Ohio needed 
her schoolmasters. That gentleman charges the 
annexation of Texas upon the South, and through 
that policy she says, northern labor was stricken 
down by the overthrow of the tariff of 1842, by 
the votes of the Senators from Texas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL here stated that he said it 
was southern policy. 
_ Mr. TOOMBS continued. Neither allegation 
is supported by the facts. When Mr. Tyler at- 
tempted to annex Texas by treaty, it was strongly 
urged upon the South on sectional grounds by dis- 
tinguished gentlemen connected with his govern- 
ment, On its presentation to the Senate it was 
defeated by a large majority, embracing both north- 
ernend southern men. It was then taken up by 
the Democratic party as a party measure; it was 
declared by them to be a great American question. 

r. Van Buren was overthrown at Baltimore for 
Opposing it; Mr. Polk was nominated for the Pres- 
Wency mainly for his support of it. Upon every 

mocratic flag throughout the Republic—North, 
South, East, and West—were inscribed ‘ Polk, 
Dallas, Texas, and Oregon.’”? The Democratic 
erat ee the Whig party of the South 
combatted it with a fidelity equal to that of the 
North; both divisions of the party were overthrown 
mm their ae sections, and a majority of the 
people at the North as well as the South sanc- 
Uoned the annexation of Texas. After this deci- 
te dean verdict in its favor, Whigs from 
the voted for it; it had a mere ques- 


sented, bat in which it had an overwhelming ma- 
|| jority. If the act of 1846 is undermining northern 

industry, it is no fault of ours. ITand every other 
| southern Whig, except my friend. from Alabama, 
| (Mr. Hiexrarp,] voted against it. 
|| yet given a sectional vote in these halls. I never 
|| will. Whenever the state of public opinion in my 


} 


| other shall incapacitate me from suppdrting the 


i} 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| mands of every part of the Republic, I will then 
honor. 
of 1846 justly chargeable to Texas. Where was 
the Empire State when that battle was fought 
and lost? Where was New Hampshire, Maine, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois? Yes, sir, where was 
| Ohio? Your journals will show they wee in the 
ranks of those whum_the gentleman now chooses 
| to consider the ene of northern labor. If the 
} 


; 
} 
} 
| 
| 


overthrow of the tariff of 1842 has paralyzed the 

arm of northern labor, the suicidal blow was 
|| stricken by its own hands. 
|| Toreturn from this digression: Our next and 
last acquisition was California and New Mexico. 
They are the fruits of successful war. We have 
| borne our full share of its burdens—we demand 
an equal participation in its benefits. The rights 
of the South are consecrated by the blood of her 
| children. The sword is the title by which the 
| Nation acquired the country. The thought is 
| suggestive; wise men will ponder upon it—brave 
| men‘will act upon it. I foresaw the dangers of 
this question; | warried the country of these dan- 
gers. From the day that the first gun was fired 


I resisted all acquisitions of territory. 
; orablecolleague before me [Mr. Steruens} and 
| myself, standing upon the ground taken by the 
|, Republican party in 1796 against Jay’s treaty, 
| voted against appropriating the money to carry 
| out the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. We had 





| votes from the North. 
} 
threatened the ruin of the South or the subversion 
\| of the Government. And to-day, men of the 


|| North, these are the alternatives you present us. 
We demand an equal participation in the whole 


| 
} 
| 
| 
' 
i} 
| 
} 


country acquired, or a division of it between the || 
For very obvious reasons, | 


North and the South. 


own section shall deter me, or the injustice of the | 


property in the territories, or anywhere else, 


| The day that you do it, you plant the seeds of 


| dissolution 


in your political system. Then 


| the House will be divided against itself, and ite 


| must full. 
I have never || 


The folly of some, the timidity of 


others, and, perchance, the treachery of others in 


| the South, may roll back for a season the wave 


that shall overwhelm and destroy it; but in will 
be the reflux of the advancing, not the receding 


| tide; it shall gather strength from every breaker, 


true interests of the whole nation and the just de- | 
i 
surrender a trust which I can no longer hold with | 
Neither are the consequences of the act | 


and will finally accomplish its mission. The first 
act of legislative hostility to slavery is the proper 
point for southern resistance. 


Those in advance 
may fall—it is the common history of revolu- 


| tions—but the cause will not fall with them; no 


|| human power can avert the result, it will triumph. 


| Though hostile interference is the point of re- 


| Russia owes us 


|| sistance, non-interference is not the measure of 


our rights. We are entitled to non-interference 
from alien and foreign Governments. Engtand 
owes us that much; France owes us that much; 
non-intervention. You owe 


us more. You owe us protection. Withheld 


it, and you make us aliens tn our own Gov- 


| ernment. 


Our hostility to it, then, becomes 


| a necessity—a necessity justified by our honor, 


vallege in 


| 


our inerests, and our common safety. ‘These are 
stronger than all human government. - Your 
hostility is aggravated by the causes which you 
its defence. We had our inetitn- 
tions when you sought our alliance. We were 


| content with them then, and we are content with 


‘| them now. 


We have not seught to thrust them 
upon you, nor to interfere with yours. If you 


| believe what you say, that yours are so much the 
| best to promote the happiness and good govern- 


upon the Rio Grande, until the act was consum- || 
mated hy all the Departments of this Government, | 
My hon- | 


ment of society, why do you fear our equal com- 
petition with you in the territories? We only ask 
that our common Government shall pr stect us 
both equally, until the territories shall be ready to 
be admitted, as States, into the Union, then to 
leave their citizens free to adopt any’ domestic 


| policy in reference to thia subject, which, in their 
|| judgment, may best promote their interest and 


|| no support from the South, and but half a dozen | 
I saw no good prospect of | 
adjusting fairly the question which the acquisition | 
| would present. I therefore resisted a policy which | 


founded upon natural causes, we are jess solicit- | 


“ous about the extent of the privilege than the re- 
| cognition of the principle. 
|| probably be a boon without a benefit; the last is 
| the vital spark of our whole political system, 


whose extinguishment is death. The North now | 


| disavows the principle of division. 


The first would most | 


After getting | 


| more than two-thirds of Louisiana, a portion of | 
| Texas, and all-of Oregon under the Missouri com- | 
promise line of division, she now repudiates it. I | 


am content. 
tional principles. But let the North remember, 
that when she repudiates the compromise line, she 
‘js entitled to take nothing by the legislative prece- 
dents based upon that compromise. With this 
reservation she is not only without a precedent, as 
I have already shown, for our exclusion from any 
part of the common territories of the Union, but 
| Such an act would be against all well-defined pre- 
| cedents from the beginning of the Government to 
| this day. I have presented you the case of the 
| South as strongly as [I am able to do it, as fully 
| as the time your rules allow me will permit. It 





is fortified by principle, by authority, and by 
the immutable principles of eternal justice. It is 
not only sup = the principles of our own 
| government, but by the fundamental principles of 
| every government. All just government is 


derived from the consent of the governed, and all 
power exercised without that consent is usurp- 
ation. ‘The universal limitation upon all del- 





Let us stand on original constitu- | 


| 
| 


their happiness, The demand is just. Grentit, 
and you place your prospegity and ours upon a 
solid foundation; you perpetuate the Unien, so 
necessary to your prosperity; you solve the true 
problem of Republican Government; you vindi- 
cate the power of constitutional guarantees to pro- 
tect political rights against the will of majorities. | 
can see no reasonable prospect that you will grant it, 
The fact cannot longer be concealed, the declara- 
tion of members here proves it, the action of this 
House is daily demonstrating it, that we are in 
the midgt of a legislative revolution, the chject of 
which is to trample under foot the constitution 
and the laws, and to make the will of the majority 
the supreme law of the land. tn this emergency 
our duty is clear; it is tostand by the Constitution 
and laws, te observe in good faith all of its re- 
quirements, until the wrong is consummated, until 
the act of exclusion is put upon the statute book, 
it will then be demonstrated that the Constitution 
is powerless for our protection; it will then be not 
only the right, but the duty of the slaveholding 
States to resume the powers which they have con- 
ferred upon this Government, and to seek new 
safeguards for their future security. It will then 
become our right to prevent the application of the 
resources of the Republic to the maintenance of 
the wrongful act. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Mann} 
says the volcano is raging beneath our feet, that 
thunders are rolling over our heads, and that thick 
clouds are surrounding us. If it be true, let the 
aggressor tremble; we who are contending for a 
principle essential to our interest, our safety, and 
our political equality in this Union, can suffer no 
— calamity tgan its loss. This is an appeal 
rom the argument to our fears. I answer that 
appeal in aad language of a distinguished 
Georgian, wilo yet lives to arouse the hearts of hia 
countrymen to resistance to wrong: When the ar- 
gument is exhausted we will stand by our arms. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. (Feb. 11 | 
Slavery in the Territoriese—Mr. Berrien. Senare, 


LATE AE ERS SRRARTORIED. -.-<-l| euiosamt desiarkichoie seieiy were: se] teases senate: Resear icone 
g ar m ; ' na ortu 
SPEECH OF MR. BERRIEN, | which forms the hoon of the political partisan in || never despair—no sir, let us never depen ~ 
OF GEOF “IA, | legislative halls. No, sir; ng, sir. It is that feel- |} myself, though age has somewhat checked ‘a 
Iw rae Senare, February 11 and 12, 1850. || ing which is sadly expressed in the family circle, j current of my blood, 1 would. still cling to this 
The Senate having resumed the consideration of - Sane domestic ete om . _ maken i re ™ all ~ hageeunnss of youth. I would 
the Compromise Resolutions offered by Mr. Cray || ich you have awakened. It is that feeling which || catch, if it might be, some portion of the daunt. 
, future legislation upon || less spirit of the gallant mariner, tossed u 
on the 25th of Janu&ary— ‘. | se > np me yee 6 | raging billow ° Pon the 
~ j > . ’ 
Mr. BERRIEN addressed the Senate as follows: || | have united, heretofore—at some personal | « All around him, one wide ocean, 
Mr. Present: 1am very sensible, sir, of the || hazard of popularity and station—I have united | All above him, one dark sky,” 
difficulues which encompass the subject that now || with my friends of the free States: foreseeing || who still, amid the futy of the tempest, coulj 
engages the consideration of the Senate. Of these the consequences of the measures which were cheerily sing or gratefully remember, 
duficulues, some are intrinsic. If they do not be- || then in o veration—foreseeing the evils which || — ‘ There’s a sweet little cherub sits perched up aloft, 
long to and inhere in the subject under discussion, 1 they woul bring upon us, l have joined with | To look out a good berth for poor Jack.” 
they have been so absolutely identified with it, that || them at some such hazard in the effort to prevent || Moregravely, sir, addressing myself to the high. 
there have been moments of despondency, in which || 1. We failed. .The evil is upon us. The terri- || est legislative assembly of a Christian people, | 
4 have been tempted to fear that it might not be pos- 
sible io surmount them. 
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|| tory which we have acquired by an expenditure || would say, I have an abiding confidence that 
An interest of vast mag- || of blood and treasure, is about to subject us— 

nitude is affected, directly or indwectly, by the 

principles which are involved in the discussion be- 


jore the Senate. 


is. No, sir; there are feelings inseparably asso- 
ciated with that interest, which no man, uncon- 
nected with it, is capable of appreciating. They 


are the recollections of infancy; they are the oceu- |) 
pations of manhood; they are the graver thoughts | 


of declining age. It is associated with our em- 


ployments, our habits; with some of the very best | 


affections of our nature. That interest has been 
rudely, perseveringly assailed. 
forbear to state, as 1t ig useless to altempt to deny, 
the fact. 
been systematized and extended, so as justly to 
excite (he apprehensions of every reflecting mind. 
The people of the South are at length aroused to 


a sense of the danger to which they are exposed. || 


It 18 impossibie to estimate the | 
magritude of that interest by a consideration of 
lie pecuniary value, great as that unquestionably | 


| with you 10 giving peace to the country. 


| unless, under the mercy of Providence, we are 


| guided by wiser counsels than those we have ex- 
hibited—to an expenditure, in comparison with | 
|| which the blood and treasure expended upon the 


Mexican conquest, would sink into insignificance. 


| 1 have united with the representatives of the free 
States ingthe effort to prevent the occurrence of 


| this difficulty. Nay, sir, if some two or three of 


they had occupied, it would have been prevented. 


Il am desirous now to unite in averting, if it be |} 


| possible, the dangers whith are threatened. It 


. i; may require some self-sacrifice: it may require 
It were idle te || 


the sacrifice of popularity or official station. 1| 


| am willing to make it, if you will present to me 
More recently, the opposition to it bas |) 





them could have remained “irm upon the ground | 





the God of our fathers will be the God of their 


children; that He will be our God; that. he will 


graciously enable us to preserve that glorious fab. 
ric, which his mercy and his goodness, not the 
might and strength of our ancestors, enabled them 
to construct; and that countless generations, enjo y- 
ing the rich heritage which they have transmitied 
to us, and which, by his blessing, we will transmit 


| to them, will in distant ages unite in tbe tribute of 


ratitude to their memories, which in this our day 
it is our privilege to offer. 
Yet, sir, we must not forget (in indulging this 
hope) that the providence of God is often exerted 
through the agency of man, and that we must be 


| mindful of our own duties if we would hope for 


his mercy. I ask of my honorable associates in 


any ground upon which an honest man may unite || this chamber, then, to come to the consideration 


1 know, || of this subject in that spirit of conciliation which 


sir, that in making this offer, the sacrifice upon || can alone lead to a propitious result. 1 ask them 
my part would be comparatively trifling with || to remember that we are brethren of a common 
those of men in the earlier stages of life, with || family, united by a thousand social-as well as po- 


You will permit we to say, sir, that you have || more extended prospects for the future, and with 
awakened a feeling which can no longer be trifled || greater political aspirations. But I am willing to 
with. [speak plainly; the occasion demands it. || give you all | have. lt may be less than the 
l atier no menace. You will, | trust, listen to the || 

friendly voice of the warning to beware, and re- 
ceive it in the same kindly spirit in which it ia of. | 
fered, 1 repeat, sir, that | utter no menace. It is | 





| the first desire of my heart is that to which you 


_ My respect for myself, || sideration of the Senate the impressions of my 
for the Senate, and especially for my associates in || own mind, in relation to the magnitude and dif- 
thischamber, would necessarily exclude them from |! ficulty of this subject, for the purpose of urgin 

eny remark which | have to make—my wish is to || upon them the truth of the conviction, which 1 
speak through them to their constituents. I desire || feel, that if these difficulties can indeed be sur- 
that this matier shoulll be thoroughly understood | 
} 


by the patriouc and intelligent citizens of the free 


S.ates. taf. . . , | under a full sense of the duties which we owe to 
Ihe fanaticism by which we are now assailed || each other as members of this great society of 


Was, in its origin, probably as annoying to our || States. And I derive something of hope—oh, no, 
fellow-citizens of the free States, as i was to us. || sir, that falls far short of conveying what | would 


They did not join it, but they did not oppose it, || express—l derive a hope, amounting almost to 
or they did not oppose it with the effect which || confidence, from the cheering recollection that these 
might then have been given to their opposition. | difficulties, these self-same difficulties, existed at 
In tact, sir, and to a certain extent, they gave it | the time of the adoption of our Constitution, and 
their sanction, by the approbation of. the princi- || that they were then surmounted by the patriotism 
ples which it professed, and by simply pointing to |) of our fathers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mounted, it is only by a calm, dispassionate, and, 
| as far as may be, impartial consideration of them, 


| litical ties. 
| that in such a conflict as that which menaces us, 
'| the splendor of victory would be dimmed by the 





1 ask them especially to remember 


widow’s mite, but it is all that I have to give, for || unnatural character of the strife in wich it was 


achieved. Coming to the consideration of this 
question in the spirit of these feelings, it seems to 
me appropriate to express my high sense of the 
patriotic and generous motives which prompted 
the introduction of these resolutions by my friend 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray.] He will allow me 


to use that term, since he knows that it is used 
| with a full sense of what it is which that relation 
| implies. And if I do not, in referring to him, 


annex to his name these honorary prefixes in 
which senatorial courtesy is accustomed to indulge, 
it will be because those titles to respect and admi- 
ration have been already awarded to him by his 
country and by the world; it will be because he is 
already in the full enjoyment of the rich reward 
which is bestowed by 
“ The unbought homage of the brave and free” 

in his native land—of all, in every clime, where 
liberty has a resting place, or freedom a votary. 


| 
cannot minister. 
|| | have endeavored thus to present to the con- 
not my purpose to do so, 


He hag my sincere good wishes that he may long 
| live to enjoy it; and when at last he shall be calle 


the Constitution as the reason why those princi- | There are other difficulties which have been 
pies could not be enforced. In process of time | connected with this subject. They have been |) to cast o 
these principles, or those who advocated them, }| generaied by the madness of fanaticism; by the | 
acquired a strength which was felt in the conflicts || colder, more calculating, more selfish spirit of po- 


this frail covering of humanity which 
he has sg gracefully worn, that his closing eyes 
| may rest upon a free, happy, and united people, 


of party in the free States; and then they were 
courted by each party. 
Jn the course of the last year, this feeling has 


litical demagogues; by the excitable and excited 


with whose glory his fame will be indissolubly 


feelings of a wronged and insulted people. These | 
may be surmounted, if we resolve to meet them in 


connected. 


~ ee! 
hah nis tn Ol ae 


more amply developed itself. We have seen a || the unselfish, self-sacrificing spirit which our duty 
large secon of @ great party ameting from their demands from all and from each of us, with a de- 
political associates upon the avowed ground of || termination, on every side of this great question, 
what they denominate “ free soil.’’ And we have || to yield whatever may be yielded without a sacri- 
witnessed the remnant of that party, and the ag- || fice, not of mere speculative opinion, but of con- 
gregate of their opponents, struggling to declare || stitutional principle. Sir, there have been man 

and to prove their greater devotion to this princi- || crises in the brief history of this Republic—appal- 
ple. ‘The united North has thus become engaged | ling dangers have often menaced us—and we have 
in @ crusade against the rights and interests of the | more than once stood upor the orink of a preci- 
South. It is a union composed of Whigs and | pice, from which one advancing step would have 
Democrats, of seceders and A bolitivnists; and the || plunged us into the fathomless abyss of anarchy, 


Mr. President, passing to the consideration of 
the subject which is before the Senate, | desire to 
say in the outset, that abstaining from a minute 


| examination of the several resolutions which have 


been presented by the Senator from Kentucky, it 
will be my purpese to abstract from them those 


|| principles, the consideration of which, it seems to 


me, will be best calculated to lead to an amicable 
adjustment. of this unhappy controversy. The 
Senator from Kentuck y presents to us a series of 


a compromise of this 
is readiness to accept such 


South is thus put under the ban of the Republic. || with all its countless horrors. At Jeast such has 

Now, sir, it cannot surprise you, if, with this ||-been the picture presented to us by -our political 
manifestation of a universal disposition in the free || orators and political essayists, from the rostrum 
States, in various modes, to assail an interest || and from the press. And yet, sir, in the deepest 
which is cherished in the South—it cannot sur- || hour of gloom, there has ever been found some 
prise you if this has awakeneg a feeling in that auspicious moment in which the light of truth has 
portion of the Union, which Tam bound to say || penetrated the clouds of folly and passion, of fa- 
must not be subjected to further irritation, unless || naticism and selfishness; has dissipated the mists 
you are willing to place it beyond ‘your control | of error; has awakened the slumbering patriotism 
and beyond ours; in a word, sir, narens all hu- | of our countrymen; and has revealed to. us our 
man control. The feeling to which I have refer- | glorious charter, unscathed amid the tumull, in all 
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Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Berrien. 
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gouth, stand upon this oceasion? You have ac- l made by the United States, whether it be slave or 


yired in the prosecution of the war with Mexico, | 
ap extensive territory. You have not merely ac- | 
yired a number of acres of land, for which you | 
could make needful rules and Tegulations under 
ihe provisions of the fourth section of the third ar- 
ticle of the Constitution, but you have acquired 
inhabitants, living men, the sovereignty over 
whom, which was exercised by Mexico, has been 
uansferred to you, You are under an obligation 
to provide a government for these men, for you 
have bound yourselves by treaty stipulations, | 
which have become the supreme law of the 
land, to give that protean which can be no | 
otherwise afforded than by extending to them a | 
government. New, in the formation of this gov- | 
erament, and in advance of any distinct prop- | 
gsition upon the subject, what do we hear from 
the Legislatures of the free States, or the rep- 
resentatives Of those States who have chosen to 
advert to this subject upon this floor? You are 
about to make a government for these territories. | 
That you owe to the people who have been trans- | 


| 
| 


| 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


free, shall slavery exist. The flag of this Union, 
according to this idea, is never to float over any 
State or ‘Territory in which slavery may exist, un- 
less it is in those States or Territories where it is 
now established. If it could be shown—and if I 
have strength, I hope to be able to show—that the 


Constitution; that the inevitable result of that 
| equality, is an equality of right to participate in 
| all the acquisitions which are made by this Gov- 
| ernment; and that no incidental circumstance at- 
| tending the condition of any one of the parties to 
| the Constitution, can, in the exercise of an implied 

power, destroy the right which is founded upon 

that elementary principle of equality—if this be 
| demonstrated, there would result an obligation on 


vested with the power of legislation upon the sub- 
| ject of slavery, not merely not to prohibit the ciuzen 
| of the United States from the enjoyment of a right 
| to participate in the common territory of the Union, 
| but to remove, if it were necessary, any obstruc- 


| judicial determination of the question should be 
‘| obtained. Meantime the territories would be 
| filled up by free laborers, and in the exercise of 
| that right which we all, of the South as well as 
| the North, concede to the people of the territories, 
| when, at the proper time, they come, under the 


’ : € || sanction of Congress, to form their constitutions, 
South has with the North equal rights under this | 


to do so according to their own wishes—at that 
| time all emigration from the South having been 
| necessarily prevented by this legislative action, the 
question of their rights would be decided exciu- 
|| sively by the advocates of free labor. We should 


be aguin in the condition we are in with regard to 


|| California, and we should be told then, as we are 
| now with regard to it, Good gentlemen of the 
|| South, it is not Congress that has prevented you 
from going to California and establishing your in- 


|| the part of Congress, supposing them to be in- | 


stitutions there; it is the people of California 


|, themselves. California has filled up by emigra- 


tion from the free States, while the people of the 


| South have been prevented from emigrating by the 
| doubt that has been thrown upon their rghis to 


take with them their slave property. In this man- 


ferred. You are about to make provision for the || tion which existed to the enjoyment of that right. || ner, the legislative prohibition would produce its 
disposal of the public domain, and for the regula- || If Congress possessed a power to legislate upon || effect, and control the destiny of the territories to 
| the subject of slavery in the Terrjtories of Calitor- | 


tion of the intercourse of those who may emigrate | 
to that territory. That you owe to your own | 
people. And.it is just at this point that the con- 
troversy commences. ; 
The South says to you, we are a portion of the | 
American people; we have equal rights with you | 


tions which you make for it, you shall do nothing 
which will embarrass those rights—nothing which | 
will prevent us from the full exercise and enjoy- | 
ment of them. 

The North says, you cannot be permitted to en- 
ter those territories, unless you divest yourselves 


nia and New Mexico, and there existed any ob- 
| struction to the exercist of this right of the ciuzens 


of the South, they might, with confidence, appeal 
| 


| purpose of removing these obstructions. But we 


which it should be applied, as effectually as if it 


| had had legal validity, even though its invalidity 


| might subsequently be established by the proper 


| tribunal. 


| to them to exercise this legislative power four the || 


to observe the footing upon which, so far as | un- || 


derstand it, the southern claim resis. We make 
no claim to your interference. We do not invoke 


Now, then, I appeal to Senators in all fairness: 


S. | You assert your right tq deny to us the privilege 
in this territory; we require that, in the regula- |; make no such appeal. And now | desireSenators || 


of carrying our property into those territories, 
which we deny. wil you legislate upon the sub- 


|| ject, and thereby advantage yourselves of the in- 


the exercise of your legislative power. We deny | 


that you possess such powers. We say to Con- 
gress, Exercise the power which you possess, from 


of certain rights which, within the limits of the || whatever source this may be derived, of instituting 


United States, you possess. 
This is the bone of contention. But more par- | 
ticularly, there is a domestic institution prevailing | 
ina portion of these States. The Senator from | 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wessrer].will excuse me if | 
I still use the term which, on a former occasion, | 
was subjected to his criticism; and if it shall be 
sull a subject of cavil, I invoke the aid of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Foore] to vindicate it 
etymologically—to prove that the word statuo is 
interpreted to set up, to appoint, to establis':; and | 
that the relation which exists between the different 
classes at the South, may be properly denominated 
an institution set up, appointed, or established, by | 
those who have the control over it. I repeat, then, 
there is in a portion of these States a domestic in- 





the time of the formation of this Constitution, 
common to all the States; which was, at the time 
of the Declaration of Independence, common to 
all the colonies; one which is deemed necessary to 
the comfort and happiness of those by whom it is 
retained; that they entered into their present bond 
of union with this, institution subsisting in its full 
force, as it now does, with the declared purpose to 
continue it indefinitely; that they were not merely 
accepted and weleomed into the Union of the 
States with this institution, but were u into it, 
And yet i: is this institution, existing at the time 
that the Constitution was formed, with the avowed 
determination by southern men to continue it in 
that Union which was about to be formed, which 
was recognized and protected by various provisions 
of the Constitution; it is this institution, the exist- 
ence of which is to deny to a portion of the people 
of the United States the rights which they would 
otherwise be permitted to exercise. 
" The South asserts, then, her right to A gras gs 
many and in all of the territories which may be 
acquired by the United States. She asserts ber 
right to emigrate to them, with her property of 
every description. That is the precise right which 
is denied by the North, accompanied by this fur- 
ther declaration, made in legislative bodies, and 
on this floor, that it is not merely the principle of 
€-soilism, as it is now understood, which is to 
guide the future action of the ress of the Uni- 
ted ‘or that is limited to avoidance of 
that most of all grievances, the extension, 
few 's called, of slavery to a soil which is now 
tee—but the proposition which is maintained here 


and elsewh : 3 : 
any tutuge acquisition of nnhaie ith dake 





|| governments for these territories. Abstain from 


legislating upon the subject of slavery. You as- 
sert one principle, and we another. . Leave that 


termediate effect of that legislation, even if in the 


| result it should be pronounced invalid? Ie thet 


fair? Is there candor or manliness in it? Is this 


|| that feeling upon which you can rely for the pre- 
| servation of this Union? You know well it is not 
| held together by the parchment ypon which the 
| Constitution is written. You know well that ive 


rinciple to be decided by the constitutional ar- | 


iter between us. We do not ask your legislative 
aid. What we deprecate is your legislative inter- 
ference. Organize the governments of these ter- 
ritories as you may see fit. No southern man 
will interfere to oppose your progress. But abstain 


| 


’ 


| security is in the hearts of the people. Do you 


think that, by availing yourselves of your numeri- 


| cal power to pass an act of inhibition on the sub- 
| ject of slavery, in organizing the governmenis of 
| those territories which may be eventually deter- 
| mined to be invalid, and thus advantaging your- 


|| selves in the interim of the indirect effeet of such 


from the use of the power which you affirm and || legislation, you will lay the foundation of harmony 
we deny, and give us the privilege of referring the | and good feeling? Do you think that, by that in- 


question of difficulty between us, to the common |; direct mode of procedure, you are cherishing those 
arbiter established by the Constitution. Organize || sentiments of affection for the Union, on which the 


your territories as you will; but abstain from any 
act of legislation calculated to abridge the enjoy- 


| 
| 


safety of the nation depends? | address the ques- 
tion to you with feelings of deep concern, but with 


ment of a right which we assert. Abstain from || perfect cordiality. God knows that on this occa- 
stitution, which I beg Senators to remark was, at || any legislation which will interfere with the enjoy- || sion I entertain no desire to deal in irritating crim- 
ment of that right, and then boldly advancing with || ination of any sort. 

all the power of your intellect, maintaining the || 


opinion which you hold, give us the right, with 
humbler faculties and feebler intellects, to go be- 
| fore the constitutional arbiter, and to assert our 
| rights. 

This is the state of the contest, and in this state 
of things, I appeal to the Senator from Kentucky: 
what is it that we are in a condition to surrender? 
What is it that we shall be asked to yield? We 
say that we have a right to participate in these 
territories, and we ask you -to legislate for them 


without interference with our enjoyment of that |) 


right. This you deny. Give us then the privi- 


ee of going before the constitutional tribunal. 


hat are we to yield? Must we yield our con- 
stitutional right to invoke the judgment of the 
highest jadicial tribunal of the Union? Wehave 


nothing else to yield. 
L af 


perfectly aware, sir, that in reference to 


this, it may be said, as was said upon the Missouri 
uestion, that it is an abstraction; that if we have 
the constitutional right which we claim, no legis- 
lation of Congress can interfere with it. I agree 
that it cannot legally interfere—I agree that all 
legislation of ress conflicting with the consti- 
tution es an 8 of the citizen is invalid; and I —_ 
tain that sach legislation upon the part of Con- 
would so interfere, i ee therefore 

, in law, invalid. But, whatthen,sir? Would 

it be so in fact, while it-was in operation, and be- 


fore the judgment? 


No, sir; the legislative declaration that the south- 
ern people should not be permitted to go into those 
territories with their slaves, would prevent all emi- 
gration from the South, until, at least, the final 





| 





| 


| 





| 


And now, Mr. President, I ask of gentlernen 
who differ from us on this subject, to allow us to 
reason upon the question of this power, which is 
asserted on the one hand, and demied on the other, 
This is a tribunal to which it becomes us to refer 
it more readtly than to any other. If the opinion 
of honorable Senators who assert this power be 
correct, it will bear the scrutiny to which | propose 
to subject it; if not, I cannot believe that they 
would desire to adhere to it. 

Well, now, sir, the South, as ! have before said, 
asserts the right of any citizen of the United Sunes 
to participate in the benefits of all public property, 
and in the territories of the Union, It asseria 
this in relation to the citizens of the slaveholding 
States, as well as in relation to those of ‘the free 
States. That assertion necessarily includes the 
denial of the right and power of Congress to pass 
any law prohibiyng them from emigrating into 
those territories, and taking with them their pro- 
perty, of whatsoever sort, or to interpose any le- 
gislative obstacle in their way. : 

Now, sir, there are three propositions involved in 
this statement. It asserts, in the first place, the 
right to participate in the common territories of 
this Union. As a consequence, it denies the pow- 
er of Congress to interfere with the exercise of 
that right; and in the third place, it affirms the 
right of the citizens of the slaveholding States to 
emigrate into these territories with their property, 
non obstante, all laws which are said to have ex- 
isted in Mexico, inhibiting slavery in thoue terri- 
tories. 

Mr. President, the first of these propositions is 
the right of the citizen of the slaveholding States 
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Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Berrien. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


to participate in the common territories of the | the opinion which I entertain, as to the equality of 


Union. That right is based upon the equality of 
the States, If they be equal in dignity, in right; 


if they were so at the formation of the Constitu- 


tion; if nothing has intervened since to produce 


right between the States, upon the principles I 

have stated, and the observations I have made. 
And now I come, secondly, to the consideration 

of the question of the power of Congress to pro- 


an inequality, then the right which is claimed || hibit slavery in the territories, with reference to 


rests upon the basis of their ee, 
jnevitable consequence of it. 


It is the |! the sources from which that power is derived. [ 
ou can perceive || have denied the existence of the power, endeavor- 


that such an equality of rights between the mem- || ing to maintain that it will conflict with a principle 


vers of the Union must apply not only to actual | 
possessions at any given time, but also to all fu- | 
ture acquisitions, 

it is difficult to prove so self-evident a proposi- | 
tion, as the equality of the States of this Union, at 
the formation of thia Constitution. But let us for | 
a moment consider it. Thirteen independent | 
States, loosel 
federation, with a view to form a more perfect 
Union, established our federal charter. That they 
were free and independent States, they affirmed in 
their declaration of independence, and they main- 


and by their gallantry in the field. That they | 
were sovereign States, was recognized by the 
country of which they were colonies, by a treaty 
in which they were severally and by name ac- 
knowledged as free, sovereign, and independent. | 
Well, now, sir, their equality necessarily resulted 
from their en as’ sovereignty is correla- 
tive to equality. I do not know whether, upon a 


to auvthorives; but Vattel says: 
Bince men are naturally equal, and a perfect equality | 


which lies at the foundation of the Constitution— 
the principle of equality.“ What I am now to con- 


|| sider is, whether that power, looking simply to 


the sources whence it professes to be derived, 


| can be extended to the purposes to which it is in- 


tended to be applied. 


: || vious error which it is impertant to correct. In || 
connected by the articles of con- | 


|| States. 


} cause it was only by legislation that they could be 


' || power of legislation to the inhibition of slavery. I 
question of this sort, it may be necessary to resort || 


| power, which is asserted under the establishment 


prevails in their rights and obligations, as equally proceed- || 
ing from patare, nations composed of nen, and considered || 


ae se many free persons living together in astute of nature, | 
are naturally equal, and inherit from nature the same gbli- 
getions and tights. Power or weakness does not in this re- 
gpret produce any difference. A dwartis as mucha man as | 
aginnt; aemeall republic is no less a sovereign State than the | 
most powe: ful kingdom.’? | 


The thirteen States of this Union, then, entered 
into the bond which now unites us as equals. The 


i 


Conatitation of the United States recognizes that || 


equality as existing between the States, not only | 
by its grants, but also by its reservations of power. | 
In the exercise of these, their equal rights, they | 


formed a constitution and established a govern- || cannot be affirmed, 


ment to administer it. 
—ibis is the inquiry which 1 would address to the | 
Senate—is it to be doubted, that a government so | 
formed, was to be conducted for the common and | 
equal benefit of all those equal and sovereign 
Stytes who formed it? And I propound to Sena- | 
tors who maintain the doctrine that they have the | 
right to inhibit southern men from emigrating to | 
those territories with their property, the question, | 
whether that is such an administration of the Gov- | 
ernment for the equal benefit of all these sover- | 
eign, independent States, as was contemplated b 


prohibition would be legally inoperative and in- 
valid, 1 reply, as before, that the same result 
would be accomplished by such legislation indi- | 


rectly, a8 if it were legally operative and valid; and 


thut, therefore, it is a violation of the spirit of our 
Government, and Constitution. 

Why, sir, | maintain, and if it should be my 
fortune to be called before another tribunal, I 
would maintain there, that an express provision 
in the Constitution, interfering with the exercise | 
of the equal right of those by whom, and for | 
whom it was formed, would have been inconsist- 
ent with that elementary principle—the equality of 
right—which is the basis upon which the Consti- 
tution rests, and that it would for that reason 
have been invalid, and null, and void. I would 
maintain with even mure confidence, that such a 
principle, which lies at the very foundation of the 
Constitution—without which it would never have 
been formed—cannot be rendered ineffective by 
any implication of power derived from the instru- 
ment of which it is the basis and foundation. 

My proposition is, therefore, that the equality 
of right which results from the sovereignty, and 
consequent equality of the States at the time that 
the Constitution was formed, and which lies at 
the foundation of that Constitution, cannot be de- 
stroyed by the exercise of any power, which is of 
necessity derived by implication from that Consti- 
tution; in other words, that an implied power tan- 
not destroy an tary principle of the very 

tation from which it ie derived. T rest, sir, 





} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


} 
} 
} 


; 
’ 


| 


| selves as having accomplished their object, when 


tained that declaration by their wisdom in council, || they have shown the power of Congress to or- 


But, first, there is an ob- 
the various discussions which have taken place 
upon the question of the power of Congress to 


prohibit slavery in the territories, all those who 
have argued in its support, have considered them- 


ganize governments for the territories of the United 
They have proceeded upon the principle 
that the power to organize those governments, 
of Congress to legislate over the territories, be- | 


legitimately formed,) would necessarily extend this 


pray gentlemen to consider whether the grasp of 





of this legislative authority to govern, has not 
been extended beyond its legitimate limits? I hear 
it said that Congress has the power to prohibit 


} and therefore will tiave the power to establish. I 
| 


hear it is said that southern men might invoke 
Congress,to exercise its power to establish slavery, 
by removing any obstructions to it, and that the 
power to prohibit is correlative with the power to 
establish. Sir, itseems to me thata moment’s re- 


|| flectidn will convince honorable Senators that this | 


is not true. 

In the first place, it assumes for the legislative | 
power unlimited extent; it asserts a power of un- | 
limited legislation which every man will admit 
In the next place, looking 


Now, is it to be doubted || to the fact that the legislation of Congress results | 


in the establishment of a law, which is to operate | 
sub graviori lege, under the Constitution, it con- | 
founds these two distinct and opposite powers—a 
legislation by Congress, intended to facilitate the 
enjoyment of a right which is derived from the 
Constitation—and a legislation by that body, the 
effect of which is to create obstructions in the ex- 
ercise of such a right. All will, 1 think, agree 
that, although Congress may have power to legis- | 


| late over those territories, it is not necessarily an 
' / é | unlimited power. 
the act of their Union? If it be said that such |! 


An exercise of this power will 
oecur to every individual who hears me, which 
would be unquestionably beyond iis legitimate 
limits. It would not be within the competency of 
Congress to establish a despotism in those terri- 
tories. It would not be within their competency 
to deny to any man within those territories the 
free exercise of his religion. 


system of Mexican peonage. The power, then, is 
not unlimited. 

But Congress possesses in many instances the 
power of affimative legislation over an object, 
without having the power to legislate over it nega- | 
tively. You ean pass no laws abridging the free- | 
dom of speech, nor of the press—deny to no ac- 
cused person the right of trial by jury, nor to any 
person in the common-law courts, where the mat- 
ter in dispute is over twenty-dollars. Now, it is 
not to be doubted that, to facilitate to citizens the 
po Soe of those rights, Congress may legislate 
affirmatively, although the et to legislate 
negatively is expressly denied by the Constitution. 
This may serve to i!lustrate the position for which 
I contend. First, that the proof of the power to 
establish a government, which includes the idea of 
legislative power, does not necessarily extend to 
the power which is asserted.in this discussion— 
that is, to unlimited power. Second, that Co 
may have the power to legislate affirmatively, 
and might, to facilitate the exercise of a constitu- 
tional right—the right to carry our slaves into those 
territories—be legitimately called upon for such 
legislation, for the purpose of removing any ob- 


} 
| 


} 


} 


| 
| 


| ton. 


struction which may exist to the enjo ment of ; ; 
while the power ” to legislate a2 e en 
strutions to the enjoyment of it, would be denied 
to that body. 

Now, I submit to the Senator from Kentuck 
(Mr. Cray,] that here is the true equivalent of 
which he is in search. In a compromise, each 
party may retain the opinion which he had 
originally formed. He is not required to Sacrifice 
it, but he is uired, retaining that opinion to 
yield some portion of the claim which he asserts 


| under it, in consideration of some similar conces. 


sion by his opponent; and that is the precise state 
of things to which we are brought at this stage of 


| the discussion. We demand admission into these 


territories, with our property of every descrip. 
We assert our right to go there. Th» 


| North denies this right—resists this claim. What 


then is the next step? The North asks you to 


|| legislate for the purpose of enforcing their opin. 
| ions. 


We assert our right to ask you to levis. 
late for the purpose of enforcing ours. Now, 


| the true spirit of compromise would suggest, that 


tr 


| 





| the incidents of a 


| Let me explain. 
It would not be | 
|| within their power to establish within them, the 


| the North should withdraw her demand for pro. 
| hibition, and that the South should recede fro 
|| (which of necessity included a power on the. part | ‘ “ 


her claim to protective legislation. Each party 
will then stand upon his rights as he asserts them, 


| leaving their decision to the common judicial ar. 


biter of the Union. I repeat to the Senator from 
Kentucky, that in these mutual concessions is to 
be found the true spirit of compromise; that it is 


|| the equivalent of which he has been in search. 


Mr. President, there is, I believe, another and 


important error upon this subject. It is the source 


of the violent opposition to what is called the ex- 
tension of slavery, which, be it noted, is to re 
duce no human being to bondage, who is not 
already in that condition, and of which the effect 
is to make no man a slaveholder, who is not al- 
ready a slaveholder. It arises from confounding 
wer with the principal power 
itself, and determining upon the propriety of its 
exercise by considerations which belong exclu- 
sively to the incident. Itis this which produced 
the impassioned declaration of the Senator from 
Kentucky, that no human power could compel 


him to vote for the extension of slavery to a ter- 


ritory where it did not now exist. 

I repress the feeling which such a declaration 
excites; but, sir, it is a startling inference which 
this avowal presents to the mind. What is it? 
Slavery pollutes the land in which it exists. No 
human power shall induce me to extend this pollu- 
tion to a soil that is now unstained by it. It is 
this confusion of ideas—this confounding of an in- 
cident with its principal, in deciding upon the pro- 

riety of exercising the principal power—this 
Gelier that our opinions in regard to slavery are 
alone to determine the mode of the exercise of that 
power—that. in the discharge of our public duty, 
under this Constitution, we may give scope and 
operation to our own peculiar speculative opin- 
ions: it is, from this cause, that what is called the 
extension of slavery, is so perseveringly resisted. 
If it is shown or admitted that 
these States are sovereign, and therefore equal; that 
they have equal rights under the Constitution; that 
in order to the enjoyment of these rights it 1s ne- 
cessary that Congress shall, by legislation, remove 
certain obstructions which exist in the territories 
of the United States, it would follow inevitably 
that Congress would be bound 80 to exercise Its 
powers, without considering the question of the 
guilt or innocence, the social and political evils, or 
berefits of domestic slavery. Its allowance would 
be an incident to the principal power, which in the 
case sup ; be so exercised in fulfillment 
of the in repo oe Constitution. The oo 
cipal object wou to organize a government. 
The question would not = whether " _ 

whether of an Americ 

fase thl hw ies; whether 


his right was admitted, and oo Sea. 
Re 
to ci hich was ex in atirm- 
ance the right. And permit me to say, sir, with 
all possible 1 that if this state of things 
should cee if the conetatona of a citizen 
to remove ‘slave property to a territory 
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was ascertained, and any obstruction to the enjoy- 
ment of that right should appear to exist there, he 
who would refuse to exercise the power with 
which tae Constitution has invested him for the 
urpose of removing these obstructions, would 
have to choose between his fealty to that Consti- 
wtion, and the indulgence of his own speculative 
inions. 
°F Mr. B. here gave way to a motion to postpone 
the further consideration of the subject until to- 


morrow. ] 








Tvespay, February 12, 1850. 
Mr. BERRIEN resumed and concluded as fol- 


ws: 
. Mr. Present: [ resume this discussion at the 
oint at which [ left it yesterday, submitting to | 
the Senate only one or two remarks necessary to | 
preserve the connection of the argument. - I was 
engaged in the effort to demonstrate that Congress | 
had ne power to prohibit slavery in the Territo- | 
ries. I had presented, as a consideration caleu- 
jated to deny to them that power, the constitu- 
tional right of ‘the people of the United States. I | 
had founded that right upon the equality which | 
was the elementary principle of the Constitution, 
and deduced it from the sovereignty of the respec- 
tive States. My purpose now is, in further sup- 
port of the negation of this power to the Congress 
of the United States, to advert to the principles of | 





| 
j 
| 


international law applicable to a question like this, 
and then briefly to trace the power up to its source, 
according to the several means by which it has | 
been derived, for the purpose of showing, as well | 


upon the principles of international law, applicable 


toacommunity of interest, as by reference to the 
sources of that power, that this limitation is a 
necessary result. 

It is said by Vattel: 

“ Whea anationsin a body, takes possession of a country, 
everything that is not divided among its members, remains 
common to the whale nation, and is called public property.”’°— 
Valtel, p. 109, § 236. 

So a community may acquire property by con- 
veyance; 

« All the members of a corporation ({ add, all the citizens 
ofa State) have an equal right to the use of its common prop- 
erty; but, respecting the manner of enjoying it, the y 
of ihe corporation (as the State) may make such regulations 
as they think proper, provided that those regulations be not 
inconsistent with that equality which ouzht to he preserved 
ina communion of property. Thus a corporation may de- 
termine the use of a common forest or pasture, either allow- 
ing it to all the members, according to their wants, or a lot- 
ting each one an equal share; bui they have not a sight to 
erclude anyone of the number, or to mike a distinction to 
his disadvantage, by assigning him a tess share than that of 
the others.”? 

The slaveholders of the South are members of 
the community, having equal rights with others. 
You cannot exclude them from the use of the pub- 
lic property, which is common to all. You can- 
not make a distinction to their disadvantage by the 
prohibition of slave labor. 

It is unfortunate for the argument of the North, 
that the slaveholders of the South, notwithstand- 
ing the sin of slavery which attaches to them, 
are by your consent, a portion of the community 
of the United States. ‘They, with you, are en- 
titled to equal rights, They, with you, live under 
this Constitution, with the full right of using all 
the means which they deem necessary for the en- 
Joyment of that portion of the Union which they 
possess. You-propose to do—what? Not to ex- 
clude them from this territory. Oh, no. The 
territories of the United States, gentlemen tell us, 
are open to the South as well as to the North; but 
you propose, in the very words of this author, 
“to make a distinction to their disadvantage,” in 
the manner in which this public and common 
property shall be used. hile you “keep the 
word of promise to the ear, you break it to the 
hope.” You tell ua, Go into those territories; 
they are free to you as to us. But in order to 
Secure to yourselves the exclusive enjoyment of 
them, you make a distinction to our disadvantage, 
the inevitable resuit of which, you know, will be 
o exclude us from all participation in that enjoy- 


ment. I beg Senators to consider whether this is | 
® proper exercise of power in relation to other 


the of our colonial vassalage to 
reat Britain? Will you remember the series of 
which Great Britain sought to limit our 


Matters than sla’ - Will recol- 
eu =a rola you revert your 








| and erecting, and working his machinery there? 


‘| rules and regulations respecting the lerriiory or 
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efforts to the cultivation of the soil—by which | jt is more generally the resalt of express stipula- 
she designed to make. the products of our labor | tions made in the exercise of that power. I shall 
exclusively agricultural, to be transported m the 1 be understood by a brief explanation, and by the 
form of raw materials only to her? Do you be- || application of it to the case before us. By the 
lieve that you possess such a power as that in the ] power which you have to enter into treaties with 
territory of the United States? If you choose to || foreign nations, you have acquired this Mexican 
make California altogether an agricultural coun- || territory. If it were indispensable to you to re- 
try, do you believe that you could inhibit the |) sort to the principle that the right to acquire gives 
manufacturer of Massachusetts from taking out, || you the right to govern, | agree that the right 
mach ; || might be deduced from that source. But this is 
| Do you believe that you could inhibit the inhab- |) pot necessary ; for there is in the treaty an express 
itant of Maine or New Hampshire from construct- | stipulation for the exercise of the power, which is 
ing his ships and navigating them to whatever | 


. ‘ er || equivalent to a grant, under which we are not only 
ports he might think proper? Could you forbid || authorized but bound to exercise it, since treaties, 


one branch of industry, or another? You have || when they are not in conflict with the Constitu- 
just as much, and no more, right to make a dis- || tion, and when they are ratified by the competent 
tinction to the disadvantage of Massachusetts, || authorities of the nation, become the supreme law 
New Hampshire, or Maine, by inhibiting that || of the land. In those treaties—in all of those 
peculiar industry to which they are accustomed || which are treaties of cession—the right to receive 
to direct their productive labor, as you have to || the ceded territories is accompanied by the express 
| make a distinction injurious to the people of the |) stipulation to govern, by the stipulation to protect 
| South, by requiring that labor within the Terri- || them in their persons and in their property, which 
tory of California shall be free labor, So this || can alone be done by government. The power, 
| proposition stands upon the principle of the law || then, to govern a territory, which is acquired by 
| of nations, and upon the authority which has | cession from a foreign nation, is a power deduced 
| been adduced. from the treaty by which that territory is acquired; 


_ Now, if you proceed to trace this power up to || which treaty, upon its ratification, becomes the 
| its source, you will find that it is ascribed, in the || supreme law of the land. 

| first place, to that clause in the Constitution which || And now, sir, | think you may see what is the 
| authorizes Congress to make ail needful rules and | reason that there is no express grant in the Con- 
| regulations—not for the government, as gentiemen || stitution to organize territorial governments. That 
reason may be found in the fact that there was no 


are in the habit of quoting the clause—but needful 
necessity for its existence there. Cast your recol- 


lection back to the period when the Constitution 


























OTHER PROPERTY of the Uniled States; and, seo- 


| ondly, to the proposition that, forasmuch as this | was adopted: consider what were the objects upon 


| public property, the territory of the United States, || which this power to organize territorial govern- 

i | . - 

| 18 not within the jurisdiction of any particular | ments could be exercised. They were—first, the 
| unlocated territory of the United States. And 


| State, it must of necessity be under the control of 
the United States. The right to institute these || what was that? The great Northwestern Terri- 
| tory, the subject of the famous ordinance of 1787. 


| governments is traced next to the war-making, 
and finally, to the treaty-making power. A very || Now, in respect to that territory, it was a portion 
brief remark upon each of these will enable me to || of the State of Virginia, subject to the sovereign 
pass to that portion of the argument upon which || jaw of Virginia. While Virginia held it, it was 
| desire more particularly to address the Senate. || competent for her to organize a government there; 
and when the sovereignty of Virginia was trans- 


It is scarcely necessary to discuss the question 
with regard to the first power. ‘The whole article, | ferred to the Confederation, if the Confederation 
| had had the power toreceive the transfer, the sover- 


fe well as the particular terms used, manifestly | 
| confine the power to be exercised to the property | eign power which had been theretofore in Virginia, 





of the United States; obviously showing, that the || micht have been exercised by the Confederation. 
|| power to control and regulate persons, cannot be 
deduced from the power to make rules and regula- 


| There is, | presume, scarcely a lawyer of the pres- 

ent day, who supposes that the Congress of the 
| Confederation had the power to do what they did. 
But validity was given to their act—not by the act 
of Congress adapting the mere agency provided by 


| tions respecting property. ‘The distincuon is too 
| broad to escape the most careless observer. Again, 
| sir, notwithstanding the confidence with which || 
| high judicial decisions have been spoken of, 1 || the ordinance, to the state of things which existed 
venture to say in this presence, that this power || under the new Constitution—not by that, or any 
has never yet been exercised—I mean the power || other act of Congress—but by the clause of the 
to organize a territorial government under this | Constitution which declares that contracts and en- 
clause of the Constitution; and L venture further || gagements entered into by the Government of the 
to affirm, that there is no judicial decision—of || Confederation, should be obligatory upon the Gev- 
: political essayists write so flippantiy—that || ernment of the United States established by the 





there is no judicial decision upon a question at Constitution. Here, then, was a contract entered 
issue before the court, in which this power is || 


ascribed to this source. 

With respect to the second source of power, 
that because it is not in the jurisdiction of any || 
particular State, therefore it must be in the juris- 
diction of the United States. 1 agree that if we 
could trace the power with distinctness and accu- 
racy to no other source, this might be one upon | 
which Cengress, in the exercise of its power to 


govern, consequent upon the right to acquire, and | tory, they have not acted under the power which 
from the necessity of the thing, might rely. | you are now calling into exercise, but under the 
With respect to the war-making power, un- | power derived from the transfer of the sovereignty 
questionably territory might be acquired by con- | of Virginia, and the proviston of the Constitution 
quest, not conveyed by treaty. ‘There may be a | of the United States which gave validity to that 
continued hostile occupation unsupported by a | act 
treaty of cession, which may, by lapse of time, That disposes of the first class of territorial 
destroy the right of the conquered purty, the right | sovernments organized by the United States— 
of postliminium, and theretore the fruis of the | those in the Northwestern Territory. Now, with 
conquest may be enjoyed without treaty. In that | revard to the second—that is, governments which 
state of things, unquestionably, as to territory ac- |) have been organized in territories which were 
uired by the exercise of the war-making power, ! heretofore portions of different States of this Union 
the power to govern that territory, would be de- || which were unlocated at the time of the adoption 
duced from the same source. , | of the Constitution, and which have, by subse- 


into between Virginia and the Federal Congress, 
which was rendered valid by a stipulation of the 
Constitution of the United States. From that 
transfer of the sovereignty by Virginia, and this 
recognition of it by the Constitution of the United 
States, is derived the authority to organize govern- 
ments in these territories. When, therefore, Con- 
gress have organized governments for the several 
| territories parcelled out of the Northwestern Terri- 


But, sir, speaking generally, almost universally, || quent cession, been transferred to the United 
wars are termi by treaty, and the conquests || Srates—precisely the same eee was applica- 
are transferred to the acquiring power by cessivn. || ble to them, as in the case which I have been con- 


The real source and origin of this power, there- |! sidering. Georgia ceded to the United States an 
fore, are to be found in the treaty-making power, | extent of territory, whick now constitutes the two 
and its derivatives. Jt might be implied as a ne- || sreat States of Alabama and Mississippi. While 
cessary incident to the power to make treaties, but || they remained under the sovereignty of Georgia, 
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jt was competent to her to have organized terri- 
toriat governments within their limits; but she 
ceded them to the United States, and transferred, 
not merely the soil, but, by the express terms of 
the articles of cession, their sovereignty and juris- 
diction. She did more. 


those territories. 
authority for establishing territorial governments 
in the Territories of Mississippi and Alabama. 
Tennessee was territory ceded from North Caro- 


lina to the United States, and was in like con- | 


dition. 
Then there remains the other class of territorial 
governments, organized upon territory acquired by 


the United States from foreign powers; and for the | 


organization of governments within those terri- 
tories, it was always competent to the United 


States to do whatever was necessary, for the ful- | 


fillment of its treaty stipulations, which, by the act 
of ratification, became the supreme law of the land. 
I suggest to you, then, sir, that this alone fur- 


nishes a sufficient explanation, (without resorting | 


to the supposition that «ur ancestors did not antici- 
pate the future extension of the limits of the re- 
public,) why there was nu express power to or- 


ganize territorial governments contained in the | 


Constitaion—namely, that the grant of such 
power was wholly unnecessary; that with regard 


to the unlocated territory of the United Stares— | 
that which was within its limits at the time of the | 


formation of the Constitution—it was competent 
for the government of the United States to estab- 
lish governments by virtue of the transfer of the 
sovereignty of Virginia, and the recognition of 


the validity of that transfer as an engagement of | 


te former government, by the Constitution of the 
United States; that in relation to territory within 


the limits of particular States, the same power | 


was acquired by the cession and transfer of sov- 
ereignty of the ceding States. And with regard to 


auch territory as should be acquired from foreign | 
nations, it was competent to the Government of | 
the United States to establish territorial govern- | 


ments, in virtue of treaty stipulations which they 
were authorized to make, and bound to exccute. 


I have endeavored to show, sir, that the power | 
which it is proposed to exercise, and the exercise | 


of which these resolutions contemplate—the power 
to prohibit slavery in the territories—is not one 


which ean be derived from either of the sources | 


which I have stated, and that there is no judicial 
decision, or legislative precedent in the organiza- 
tion of territorial governments, which will sustain 
the exercise of such a power, 


But, sir, it is attempted to rest this assumption | 
n certain legislative precedents un- | 
connected with the organization of the territorial | 
It is said that Congress can pro- | 


of authority u 


governments, 
hibit slavery in the territories in the organization 
of territorial governments, and that they have al- 
rendy exercised this power in several instances, 
The first which I have seen stated is the act of 
1796, forbidding the importation of slaves into the 


Mississippi Territory, from without the limits: of | 


the United States. If Senators will recall to their 
recollection the discussions which have been had 
wpon this subject, they will remember that this 
enactment has been greatly relied upon by those 
who asserted the existence of this power, and 
urged its application to the territories for which 
governments have now to be organized. They 
will recollect that when Congress, in 1798, pro- 
hibited the importation of slaves from without the 
limite of the United States into the Territory of 
Mississippi, the inbiLition in the Constitution of 
the United States, which forbade interference with 
the importation of slaves into the States, under 
certain cireumstanees specified in the clause, until 
1808, was still in full force. 

And pow, the point of inquiry is this: was 
this the exercise of the power which you now 
contemplate, or of a totally distinct and different 
power? | affirm the last, Congress has power to 
regulate the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States. 
tion of slaves from abroad was a power which 
was restricted until the year 1808; and the exer- 
cise of that power in 1798 by Congress was justi- 
fied upon the ground that that inhibition did not 
extend to the prohibition of the importation of 
slaves into a territory Those who choose to refer 


She stipulated for the | 
organization of territorial governments within | 
This was, therefore, sufficient | 


he power to inhibit the importa- | 
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|| to the words of the Constitution, will find a justi- 
| fication of Congress in these terms : “ The migra- 
| tion or importation of such pe:sons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, 
|| ehall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to 


Congress was not inhibited by this clause of the 
Constitution, in their exercise of the power to re- 
gulate the foreign commerce of the United States, 
|| and in so doing, from prohibiting the foreign slave 
|| trade in the territory of Mississippi. But Con- 
gress did not venture to exercise the power to pro- 
|| hibit the settler from emigrating to the territory, 
| and taking his slaves with him, for domestic pur- 
| poses, and establishing his domicil there. The 
| act of 1804 prohibited the introduction of slaves 
|| into Louisiana, from within or without the United 
States. The act of 1804 was also passed anterior 
to the removal of the inhibition of the Constitution 
against interference with the slave trade. This, 

too, was in the exercise of the same commercial 
| power of the government, which was not confined 
to foreign commerce, but applies to the interior 
| commerce of the States; and, in passing that act, 
|| there was an express reservation, showing the in- 
| tention of Congress to confine themselves to the 
exercise of the commercial power: to forbid the 
importation of slaves into those territories for the 
purpose of sale, and not to prohibit their introduc- 
tion by, and for the use of, the emigrant. 
right is reserved. 
|| @rate there with his slaves is expressly allowed. 





i 


| at once understand, were acts passed for the pur- 
pose of exercising the powers just then relieved 
| from the fetters which the Constitution had im- 
|| posed upon Congress, restraining it from inhibiting 
|| the foreign slave trade. 

|| The next thing to which we are frequently re- 
'| ferred in discussion here, is the Missouri compro- 





was an admission of the power of this Govern- 
ment to inhibit the introduction of slavery into the 


territories, because, by it, slavery is inhibited | 


north of the prescribed line; and that the power to 
prohibit it inany portion of the territory, is the ad- 
mission of the power to prohibit it in all territory. 

Mr. President, in relation to that subject, I take 
\| it for granted (1 was almost about to say) that 
gentiemen who use that argument do not deceive 
themselves into a belief that the power which was 
|| exercised-in the Missouri compromise, was under- 

stood by those who sustained it, to be in any 
|| sense within the Constitution. 
sidered a great crisis, menacing dangers of a se- 
rious nature, they felt that they were authorized, 
under the pressure of the oceasion, to assume the 
power which they exercised, relying upon the good 
|| sense, intelligence, and patriotism of the people to 
justify the assumption—a power which the Con- 
stitution did not confer, and which they had no 
specific authority to exercise. 
sir, | consider that the Missouri compromise was 
admitted under the influence of the principle salus 
publica, suprema lex. It is a principle upon which, 
desiring always, as far as it may be in my power, 
to keep within the authority of the Constitution, L 
|| shoul 





\| is now presented. While | believe, with all the 
earnestness and all the force of conviction which 
my mind is capable of entertaining, that Congress 
possesses no such powér as that which isclaimed, 

et, if I could see a prospect of peace by consent- 
ing to a line of division on the two sides of which, 
these conflicting opinions might be indulged by 
those entertaining them, without disturbing each 
other, | would cheerfully commit myself to a like 
exercise of power, with a perfect understanding 
that I had no authority to do so upon ary other 
principle than that whieh ] have stated. 
Now, sir, if the power which we are consider- 


| ing, to organize governments in the territories, 


cahnot be deduced from either of the three first 
sources to which I have referred, but is derived 
from the treaty-making power, then it is either an 
implied power, and is controlled by the principle 
that no émplication can destroy that elementary 
ewe a kb uality which entitles every citizen of 
the United States to an equal participation in the. 
territory acquired, or it is an express power de- 


The acts of 1807, 1818, and 1819, everybody will | 


not hesitate to stake myself in a case like | 
'| that which was then presented, or like that which | 
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rived from the stipulations in the treaty by wh 


’ 


the year 1808." Whatthen? Why, simply that || the citizens of the territories in thei 
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The right of the settler to emi- | 
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i} 
In what was con- | 


In other words, | 
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| the territories were acquired, and then ji is oa 
See te tne nat of the 
objects for which it was conferred. It is a pow, 
| which is .conferred in terms for the protection of 
r persons and 
roperty, and cannot bé extended beyond those 
imits to interfere with the essential rights which 

| belong to every member of this Confederacy, 
Mr. President, that I may not unnecessarily tres. 


|| pass upon the time of the Senate, I will now 


i} 


| with their indulgence, proceed to the consideration 
| of a question which has been briefly discussed 


| here already this morning—I mean the question 
|, whether a citizen of the ; 


nited States, who is the 
owner of slaves, has the right to remove with them 
| into the territories of the United States ; mor. 
| specifically, sir, whether a citizen of the United 
| States has the right to remove with his slaves into 
the Territories of California and New Mexico, 
Now, sir, as a general proposition, personal 
property attends the person of the owner, and car. 
ries with it the rights which appertain to him 
wherever he may happen to be. But it is said 
that slavery exists only by virtue of the positive 
law of the State which tolerates it; that it cannot 
_ exist beyond the limits of that State, and especial. 
| ly that it cannot do so in the Territories of Califor. 
nia and New Mexico, because there are existing 
laws there which inhibit it. : 
Sir, if it be possible, with the indulgence of the 
Senate, to show that these propositions are untrue 
—that neither of them can be maintained—we shail 
have taken away from those who deny the right 
for which I am contending the only grounds upon 
_ which they have hitherto attempted to rest it, and 
honorable Senators must assign some new reason 
for the denial to the South of the right which | am 
asserting—that of removing into those territories 


|| with their property of every description. 
mise. That compromise, we are told, was sus- || 
tained by southern as well as northern men; that it) 


I will make a brief remark upon each of these 
propositions. The first of them is, that slavery ex. 
| ists by force of positive law, and consequently can 
only exist within the limits of the State enacting 
that law. Mr. President, | really feel some hesi- 
tation in yielding to the belief that it is necessary, 
in the presence of the American Senate, to repeat 
that this proposition is utterly unfounded in his- 
torical fact. There was nota British colony in 
which slavery existed, and into which it was in- 
troduced, by authority of law. Slavery existed in 
every one of the British American colonies with- 
out being sustained by statute. Statute laws can 
be found regulating preéxisting slavery; but stat- 
ute laws cannot be found authorizing its introduc- 
tion. What then? Slavery does not depend 
upon statute laws, because it existed before there 
were any such Jaws authorizing its existence. 

In Massachusetts, slavery existed at a very 
early period, without any statute authorizing it. 
Nay, slavery in Massachusetts, was not confined 
to Africans. The aborigines of the country were 
reduced to, and held lest and were shipped 
from their ports and sold as slaves. How then’ 
If this depended upon the law of Massachusetts, 
was there any such law which authorized the re- 
duction of Indians to slavery, the transportation 
of them to the West Indies, and the sale of them 
there? If there were none, did the venders mean 
to receive the purchase money for property which, 
ne.ther under their own laws, nor under any other, 
they had a rightto hold? To prove this, sir, con- 
sult their own writers, 

In my own State, slavery did not exist at the 
time of the settlement of the colony. It was a 
government of trustees, instituted for liberal, 
charitable, and benevolent , for a long 
time resisting the introduction of slaves, under the 
belief that the labor which they wished to carry 
on, could be more adv usly conducted by 
white men. Experience taught them the reverse; 
and such was the upon that government, 
that they found it to surrender their 
authority to the monarch, and a royal government 
was established. But even then slavery was not 
established . by statute—was ao es | 
statute. It was many | very ex 
in Georgia, that yemnan hee the first law on the 
sianate book, izing and: regulating the ¢x- 


“ii : 
is true, then, in regard to all the States 9 
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which slavery exists, that there was no law author- 
izing its introduction. It depended upon some- 
hing beyond the limit of the State, and conse- 





yently was not confined to the limits of a State. 
if anybody shall desire to trace the history of the 
introduction of slavery into the United States, it 
will be found to have resulted from the cupidity 
of the English African Company; and those un- 
fortunate Africans, who have so awakened the 
sympathy of the people of the United States, espe- 
cially those of the free States, that, under its’ in- 
quence, they are ready to trample upon the rights 
of others, and even upon the Constitution itself, | 
will be found to have been, in their native land, 
forthe most part, in a state of the most abject || 
siavery. It might have happened, in one instance || 
out of a thousand, that a free African was sub- 
‘octed to the violence of the persons engaged in 
the slave trade; but I say, upon the authority of a 
writer of established rep:.tation, a citizen of a free 
State—(I refer to Mr. Bancroft’s work upon the 
colonies, now open before me)—that the slaves 
which were brought from Africa, were persons who 
were convicted of crimes, and reduced to slavery by 
way of punishment, persons upon whom «fines || 
were inflicted, and who were sold into slavery 
from their inability to pay such fines, and persons 
born ina state of slavery. On the authority of 
the same writer, I state that three-fourths of those 
persons, imported from Africa, and here held in 
slavery, were in a state of the most abject slavery || 
in their own country. They were the slaves of 
tty African chiefs—they and their children. 
And then the sympathy which has been awakened | 
on this subject, may find some alleviation by pur- 
suing the inquiry, whether the slave of a heathen || 
chief, in a barbarous land, has much cause to la- || 
ment his removal to a Christian community, and || 
his subjection to the moderated domestic slavery || 
which exists within the United States? whether | 
such a removal rendered the condition of the | 
transported slave so much worse as to justify the | 
attempts which have been made to produce an ex- | 
citement that shakes this Union to its centre? I 
was speaking of the proposition which asserts 
that slavery exists only by law, and is limited to 
the State in which it exists. I know that is the 
doctrine laid down in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut; but I think it is utterly impossible, with 
all the respect which may be entertained for the | 
learned judges by whom these opinions were pro- 
nounced, for any man to read the reports of them 
without being sensible of the influence ([ have no 
doubt unconsciously) operating upon the minds of | 
the judges whu rendered them, from their own 
articular opinions of the unlawfulness of slavery. 
hat is the principle laid down there? It is this: 
thata slave, when he esca from his master, 
and comes within the State of Massachusetts, or 
Connecticut, is to be delivered up in obedience to 
the constitutional provision on the subject of fugi- 
tive slaves; but that a slave who comes with his 
master, who is voluntarily brought within their 
limits by that master, although not for the pur- 
pose of residence, but transiently passing through 
that State in the exercise of his right as an Amer- 
ican Citizen, that such slave is instantly emanci- 
pated from the bonds of slavery in which he is 
held in the State in which his owner dwells. Sir, 
when it hecomes necessary—when an opportunity 
\s Offered—I desire that that question should be de- 
cided by the supreme judicial tribunal of the 
United States. I agree that Massachusetts has a 
right, as a sovereign State, to prohibit slavery 
there, and shé has a right to prevent any person 
from coming and settling there with slaves; but 
that she has‘a right to seize the slaves of citizens 
of the United States, passing transiently through 
er limits, is what cannot be admitted until iteis 
afirmed by a higher tribunal than that by which 
Mt - oa decided. ‘ 

r. President, the true proposition, as I appré- 
hend, ia this: slavery exiats in the State in which 
the owner dwel exists out of the State in 
which the owner dwells—once existing, it exists 
everywhere until it comes within the limits of a 
Sovereignty which inhibits it. 1 will not trouble 
the Senate with reference to authorities; but the 
Proposition is so well laid down by the Supreme 
—- Louisiana, that I present to you the 

Wing extract from it: 
“Slavery, notwithstanding all that may have been said 
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Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Berrien. 








and written against it, as being unjust, arbitrary, and con- 
trary to the laws of human nature, we find in history te | 
have existed from the earliest ages of the world down tw | 
the present day. In investigating the rights of the parties 


now before the court, it is deemed unnecessary to inquire } 


into the different means by which one part of the buman 
race have in all ages become the bondmen of the other, 
such as captivity, being the offspring of those already en- 
slaved, &e., &e. However, we are of opinion that it may 
be Inid down as a /egal uziom, that in all governments in | 
which the municipal regulations are not absolutely opposed to 
slavery, persons already re‘uced to that state, may be held in 
it; ard we also ass me it as a first principie, that slavery 
has been permitted and tolerated in all the colonies estab- 
lished in America by European powers, most clearly as re- 
lates to blacks, and Afrieaus,” &e. 

After stating that this accounts for the absence 
of any legislative act of European powers for the 
introduction of slavery into their American do- 
minions, the court adds: 

“If the record of any auch act exists, we have not been 
able to find any trace of it.” 

Now, sir, applying this doctrine to the question 
under consideration, persons brought to the United 
States from the coast of Africa, who, according to 
the laws existing there—for there are laws, and 
classes, or castes, even in that barbarous country 
—persons who were in a state of slavery there— 
are, upon the principle of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana, slaves here; that is, | 
the relation existing between master and slave, 


the latter comes within a territory whose muni- 
cipal laws prohibit it. 

And here [ desire the attention of the Senate 
for a moment to that clause of the Constitution 
which relates to the delivery of slaves, and to its | 


bearing upon the particular point we are now con- | 
sidering. You will observe, sir, that that question | 
is, whether the property of an owner in his slave, | 
can exist beyond the limits of the State in which | 
the owner dwells, and under the authority of | 
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| limits the slave had 
|| tation of the United States recognizes the title of 
} the owner not merelv within the limits of his own 
|| State, as has been the argument addressed to us 
|| here, but within the limus of sovereign States 
|| which inhibit slavery—if 1 have the right to go 
|| within the sovereizn State which so inhibits it, 
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Senate. 








into a sovereignty inhibiting slavery, and beyond 
the State in which his master dwelt, yet the Con- 


|| stitution recognizes the owner’s title, even in the 


sovereignty so inhibiting it, to that propertyiderived 
solely under .the laws of « State beyond whose 
ssed. Now, if the Consti- 


‘| and claim my property which | hold under the 
‘| laws of my own State, I have a question to pro- 
|| pose, which ask may be answered, notin the 


strife of devate, nor with the feelings excited ina 


contest for victory in a discussion of this so:t— 


|| Nor yet to me, or to the Senate, but l ask every 


| Senator to answer itto himself, in the quiet re- 
| tirement of his closet, communing withGod and 
| his conscience, If the Constitution of the couniry 


| ted States? 


|| recognizes my title to the slave within my Stare, be- 


yond my Slaie, and within a sovereign Slate that inhib- 


|| its slavery, does it forbid, does it deny that ude with- 


in a lerritory that is the common property of the Uni- 
If Mexican laws extinguish it there, 


| that isanother question which | will consider pres- 


L . ey | ently. 
| created upon the coast of Africa, continues until || 


Connected with this subject of the recovery of 


| fugitive slaves, there is one consideration which in 


| due time will 


i} 


! 


| 


robably attract the attention ef the 
Congress and the Government of the United 
States. Looking to the obligation whieh the Uni- 
ted States have assumed, their constitutional en- 


|| gagement to see that fugitive slaves shall be restored 


to their owners, and to the decision of the Su- 

reme Court of the United States that this provia- 
ion takes the’ subject from the jurisdiction of the 
several States, thus making it exclusively an obii- 


whose laws he is supposed to hold it. The clause \} gation on the part of the Government o! the Uni- 
referred to, has an important bearing upon this || ted States, one which they alone are bound toffal- 


question, It is in these words: 

“No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such servic: or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be duc.” 

Such person ‘shall not be discharged,”’ though | 
he is beyond the limits of that State, under the 
authority of whose laws he is supposed, and under 
that authority alone, to be held in slavery. Al- 
though he is without the reach of that authority 
by which, and by which alone, he owes service 
and labor to his owner, yet still, under this pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United States, he 
shall not, in consequence of any law or regulation 


| 


| 


fill, because, according to that decision, they atone 


| have the power to fulfill it, it will become a quea- 
| tion, in all probability, before a great lapse of time, 


how far the Congress of the United Siates is or is 
not obliged, if they do not provide ample means 
for the recovery of fugitive slaves, to redeem the 
pledge which is given in that clause, by making 


| compensation for the slaves who are prevented 


from being restored, by means of mobs and other 


| unwarrantable devices which obstruct their recoyv- 


of any other State, be discharged from such service || 


or labor. 
against which I am contending, that the slave, 


master, the moment he goes beyond the limits of | 


the State whose laws authorize him to be held in |) 


slavery, is released from his fetters—if that prop- | 


osition is true, the provision of the Cofstitution 
must have been expressed in very different terms. 
It would not have been necessary for the Conven- 


| 


tion to have provided, and they would not have || 
provided, that the fugitive should not be discharged | 
from his service and labor, in consequence of a law | 


of the State into which he had escaped, for he | 
would have been already discharged ; nor that he | 
should be delivered up on claira of the person to 
whom such service or labor was due, for they could 
not have recognized, the principle thatit was in fact | 


due, as the mere act of passing the boundary of the | 


State in which he was held in slavery, that would | 
have released him from that debt. The Conven- 
tion did not so consider the matter. They held | 





Why, sir, if the proposition were true, | 


: 
; 
’ 


ery in the free States. 

I turn to the consideration of the existence and 
obligation of Mexican laws in the Territories of 
California and New Mexico. That is the second 
point. It is said, that even if we had a right to 
carry our slaves beyond the limits of the States, 


|| and if these rights were attendant upon our per- 
whether by his own will, or by the act of his |) 


sons wherever we go, yet that when we come 
within the limits of California and New Mexico, 
these rights would cease, because there sre there 
Mexican lawa which forbid slavery within those 
| linfits, and that these laws are obligatory upon us. 
Sir, it is easy, in general terms, to assert proposi- 
| tions of law and of fact, which it becomes very 
difficult to establish wher the proof is required. 
The proposition, in the first place, is, that the 
laws of Mexico forbid the existence of slavery; 
that there were laws of this description existing 
in Mexico at the time of the transfer of these 
territories to-the United States. Then the propo- 


| sition proceeds with the assertion of the obliga- 


tory power of these laws upon us. The first is, 
in some sort, a question of fact. lam very well 
| aware of the decree of the Dictator, 5 9 which 
| slavery was declared to be abolished. | am per- 


| fectly aware of the act of the Mexican Congress, 


that the slave, notwithstanding he did get beyond | referring to the decree by which slavery was again 


the limits of the State in which his master dwelt, | abolished. 


1 am aware—and that is the strongest 


under the authority of whose laws he was held in || point in the case of those who make this asser- 


bo 
vided, not that he should be restored to a service and 
labor from which he had been discharged or released, 
but that he should not be or released from | 


was still a slave; and so they have pro- | tion—that since that period African slavery has 
not generally existed in Mexico. 


And now, with respect to the first of these de- 
crees, it is the decree of Guerrero, appointed a 


an actually subsisting debt of service and labor, in || dictator for a special purpose, who, in the exer- 


consequence of any laws .or 
State into which had , but should be deliv- 
ered up on the claim of party to whom such 
service or labor may be —- nenning 
act subsisting present debt of service rs 
beyond the limits of the State which authorized it. 
still further: although the slave escaped 


regulations of the | 








cise of the powers which were then conferred, 

promulgated this decree for the abolition of slavery. 

Phat this decree had no binding force or efficacy, 

it requires no higher evidence to show than the 

subsequent act of the Congress of Mexico. The 

ae the act of 1829, and the other of 1837, I 
ieve. 
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Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Berrien. . 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, (interposing.) Of | selves to the laws of a foreign nation, whether, in 
1829 and of 1837. : int of fact, they were laws of that natjon or not. 

Mr. BERRIEN. The Mexican Congress passed Phat is the proposition. 
its act in 1837. ‘The total invalidity of the decree Mr. WEBSTER, (in his seat.) Whether it 
of Guerrero is manifested by this subsequent en- || were part of the actual code under which men lived 
actment of the Mexican Congress. Guerrero de- || in Mexico at the time. 
cleaved that slavery should not exist—that slavery || Mr. BERRIEN. That is, in other words, sim- 
was abolished. ‘That was in 1829. Now, in 1837, || ply whether it was a law opérative and binding 
the Mexican Congress declares that slavery shall | upon the people of Mexico? which is the manner 
not exest. The question which I have to propose is, || in which I have stated it. Certainly, the strong: | 
if the decree of Guerrero were of any efficacy—if \| est evidence in favor of the existence and validity 
slavery were abolished in Mexico by force of the | of this Mexican law is the statement which I can 
decree of Guerrero in 1829—what slavery remained || neither affirm nor deny, that African slavery does 
in Mexico in 1837 to be abolished by the act of the || not, in fact, exist there; and the presumption | 
Mexican Congress? From 1829, supposing Guer- || thence arising, that its abolition has been the re- | 
rero’s decree to be of validity, there was no longer || sult of acquiescence on the part of the people in 
a slave within the broad limits of the Mexican l this Jaw. Perhaps this may be explained by the 
territory. How, then, was it that, in 1837, the |! fact, that African slavery did not exist in many of 
Mexican Congress found it necessary to decree that | the Mexican States, and where it did, was easily 
the slavery which had been abolished for the eight || substituted by the system of peonage. What I 


1 think which the most fertile imagination could || of the alleged acquiescence of the Mexican peo- 
furnish to this inquiry is that which is to be de- || ple; and that these are questions into which we 
duced from the very anomalous course of many || have a right to inquire, when this law is put for- 
proceedings of thatGovernment, But again: un- || ward in our tribunals, as binding upon us. This 
less it car: be shown by the Constitution of Mex- || right exists as to our own laws, and must a for- | 
ico that the Mexican Congress was invested with || ¢jorj in relation to the iaws of a foreign nation. If | 
a power over this subject, | pray to oe of what | a territorial Jegislature should pass a law prohibit- 
validity could their act have been? understand || ing slavery in these territories, we should have a | 
the Mexican Confederation to have been formed || right to inquire into their authority to enact it; 
upon the model of our own—that it was an asso- || and surely we must have like right with regard 
ciation of States, vesting certain powers for Fed- || to the laws of the Mexican Republic, when it is 
eral purposes in the Mexican Congress, and re- || attempted to enforce them in our territories. 

serving to the several States those powers which || It is next contended, that in receiving this ter- 
were necessary to regulate their domestic concerns. || ritory we have entered into an obligation to re- | 
I have also understood, not merely from a very || spect the laws preéxisting there. Sir, I apprehend 
soperficial examination and limited access to books ||-this js not true in the extent in which it is asserted. 
upon this subject, but from conversation with in- }] The principle contended for is said to have been 
telligent persons familiar with the subject, that || sustained by the decisions of the Supreme Court; 
the power over this subject of slavery belonged |) and yet, when those decisions are’ called for, we 
to the separate States of the Mexican Republic, || are uniformly referred to a solitary case—that of 
and not to the confederated Congress. have || the American Insurance Company vs. Canter, 
looked into the Constitution of Mexico, the only | re orted by Cranch, in. which the proposition is 
one to which I have had access, without being } said to be laid down, that upon the acquisition, 
able to discover any grant of power by which this || either by conquest or cession, of a foreign terri- 
wet, which is strictly of a domestic character, could || tory, the laws of that territory continue to exist 
be withdrawn from the jucisdiction of the States, |) until they are changed or altered by the laws of 
and vested in the Mexican Congress. What)! the conquering or acquiring country. Such is 
would be thought of an act of the Congress of the || the statement of it by gentlemen who have hereto- 


| 
| 
| 





longer exist in these confederated States? But, | the Territories of Naw Mexicoand California. In 
ex gratia, admitting the authority of the Mexican |) answer to this, | have to say—first, that this-was 
Congress to pass this act, look for a moment at |) q mere obiter dictum, certainly of a very distin- 


1} 


the character of the act, its terms, and provisions, || guished man, but not the decision of the court 
It waa not absolute, but conditional emancipation |) ypon any question at issue; secondly, that it was 
for which the act provided—not emancipation from || affirmed only of a particular class of the laws of a 
its date, hat on certain specified conditions, to be || conquered or ceded country; and thirdly, that it | 
subsequently complied with. This act shows very || did not require the specific and separate repeal | 
clearly that the decree of Guerrero was invalid, || even of these laws. I will trouble the Senate with 
was mere waste paper, or else there could have |) 9 brief remark on this subject. Chief Justice | 
been no necessity for its enactment. But it did || Marshall did not affirm that all the laws of a ceded 
not declare, even if the Mexican Congress had had || country remain in force until they are repealed by 
the power, an emancipation which they designed || the acquiring country, but simply that the civil | 
to take effect co instanti from the passage of the || and municipal laws—those which relate to the in- | 
act, since they provided exyressly for payment to | tercourse between citizen and citizen—did so con- | 
the owners, and for the ascertainment of the value of | tinue in force until thus abrogated. But there is | 
the emancipated negrors, upon appraisements founded | another class of laws recognized by the learned 
upon personal inspection. Those provisions of the || judge, as well as by every judge and every writer 
act could never have been carried into effect, if the || ‘upon international law, who treats upon this ques- 
emancipation had been immediate—if the negroes || tion; and that is the public or political law. The | 


United States declaring that slavery should no | fore relied on the obligation of Mexican laws in 
! 


had been allowed to leave their masters, and go || public or political law of the ceded country ceases 
wherever their inclinations prompted. What was || to be of force eo instanti upon the transfer, and all 
necessary, under this act of the Mexican Con- |) that is left is the civil or municipal law regulating 

ress, to allow it, for the purpose of the argument, || intercourse between man and man. And then the 
its full force and utmost eee was, that the | point of inquiry is, what is civil or municipal law? 
negroes to be emancipated should be appraised, and what public or political law? When we have 
that the scrip should be issued, and then that the | ascertained that, and when gentlemen can show 
certificate of emancipation should be granted. Un- || that this latter class of laws is embraced in the 
ul this was done, the condition of the negro was || proposition on which they rely, they will have 
not changed. He was still subject to the domin- | omaied advance in the discussion on this subject, 
ion of his owner, and to the inspection of the ap- || which they have never attained in any of its pre- 
raiser. Otherwise, the terms of the act wou vious stages. Chief Justice Marshall, in render- 
never have been complied with. But it is said, | ing the decree in the gase which has been referred 
Mr. President, that whether these laws were or to, expressed the opinion which I have stated, as 
were not regularly enacted, still the fact was, that || deduced from international law. So in the case of 
they were respected as laws by the Mexican peo- || Hall vs. Campbell, reported in Cowper, which 
ple, and that, u the transfer of these territo- | grew out of the conquest of New Granada by the 
ries, they must be so considered by us; that is to 1 British Government, asimilar opinion is expressed. 
say, in other terms, that we are to subject our- | That, also, was an obiter dictum, not a question 


| regulate the rights and conduct of the citizens an 
| selves.’’—Futtel, p. 8, § 29. rong them. 


preceeding years should be then reabolished, and || mean to say is, that we have no evidence before || 
that provision should be made for the payment of | us to show the authority of the Mexican Con. } 
the owners by serip to be issued by the Govern- || gress to enact this law, none to prove a compli- || 
men pon personal valuation? The only answer i] ance with its terms, nor the extent and motives || 


| 
} 


| 


[Feb. 19 
Senare, 


necessary to the decision of the point jy, j 
which was, whether ete of England, by he 
sovereign power, unconnected with the Parliament 
—by the mere force of his prerogative—could 
certain acts. But all these authorities make the 
distinction which I have stated to you between 

blic or political law, and a civil or munici i 

w, urging the continued operation of the latier 
and the instant cessation of the former. Then. 4. 
I have said, our inquiry is, what is the publie or 
political law? Vattel gives us this answer : 

** Laws are regulations established bt 
be observed in society. All these wane tn relay 
welf re of the State and of the citizens. The laws mus 
directly with a view to the public welfare, are political laws. 
and in thi. class, those hat concern the body itself, and ae 
being of the society, the form of government, the manner 
in which the public authority is to b> exerted—these, jn 
word, which together form the constitution of the State—are 
the fundamental laws. The civil laws +re those Which 


In pursuing this inquiry, we have then to ascer. 
tain whether these laws, on which slavery in the 
United States depends, are of the one character o; 
the other, in order to determine the validity gnq 
effieacy of the corresponding laws of the Mexican 


| republic, and their power to control the rights of 
/an American citizen going to those territories with 


his slave property. It is necessary, therefore, io 


| inquire what is the relation in which slavery stands 


| 
i 


to the Constitution of the United States; and the 
answer seems to be, that slaves are recognized as 
property by that instrument; that they are recoo. 
nized in the Constitution of the United States as 
a basis of representation; that they are recog. 
nized in the same instrument, and have been cop. 
stantly acted upon by Congress, in the exercise of 
the taxing power, as subjects of taxation. If it be 
said that this recognition is limited to the States in 
which it exists, the answer is, that even then it 
was universal at the date of the Constitution, But 
beyond this, I point gentlemen to that clause in 


| the Constitution which relates to the surrender of 
| fugitive slaves, and remind them that it is recog- 





nized, as we have seen by that clause, not only 
within the limits of the State in which a slave- 
owner dweils, but beyond it; nay, that it is recog- 
nized within the limits of States which forbid it; 
and that, being thus recognized in States which 
allow it, and in those which prohibit it, in the free 
as well as the slave States, its recognition is uni- 
versal in every State of the Union. Then the in- 
quiry is, whether a property thus recogn zed by 
the fundamental law as a basis of representation, 
as a subject of taxation, as an object of federal pro- 
tection—one which enters into all the uperations of 
the Government; which appears here in this cham- 
ber, in your executive department, in your sv- 
preme judicial tribunal; which pervades your 
whole institutions—the inquiry is, whether these 
constitutional provisions make part of the civil law 
of the United States, intended merely to regulate 
the conduct of man and man—the transactions be- 
tween citizen and citizen; for unless this is 89, 
then the laws of the United States, whether or- 
ganic or secondary, which relate to slavery, are 
public and political laws; and then, unquestion- 
ably, Mexican laws on the same subject, with 
whatever authority they may have been enacted 
while California and New Mexico were a part of 
the Mexican republic, ceased instantly upon their 
transfer to the United States to have any operation 
or effect. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of Sens- 
tors to the consideration of another question: If 
Congress had the power to do what it is 
to do, would it be—I do not say expedient, but | 
take higher ground, and ask—would it be right, 
proper, and consistent with good faith, to exer- 
cise that power? In the discussion of the resolu- 
tion particularly icable to the District of Co- 
lumbia, I was struck the other day with the very 
strong view presented by the Senator from Ken- 
tacky, (Mr. Ciay,] of the duty of Congress 1 
abstain from the abolition of slavery in that Dis- 
trict. While he asserted the power, he still 
and good faith exert it; that its exercise was for- 
bidden by the honorable obligation incurred by the 
on nee of the cession, was not necessary © 
the fulfillment of the purpose for which i. 
was conferred, and was inconsistent with the I 
tentof the parties who ceded the territory and who 
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there, whale it existed within their own limits. 

The Senator from Kentucky declaimed upon 
that oecasion against such a violation of good 
faith, under the influence of feelings which were 
natural to him, frof@™ his own personal abhorrence 
of any violation of conscience, of the principles of 

ood faith and honorable obligation. I entered 
fully into the feelings which he expressed, without 
yeing able to concur with him as to the existence 
ofthe power. But I felt that the argument of my 
friend was unanswerable in its application to the || 
exercise of the power we are considering. From | 
the rieh storehouse of his mind I propose to draw 
theargument on which f shall nowrely, and from | 
hisown ample armory to furnish myself with the 
weapon which | will wield in this friendly strife. 

Mr. President, I recognized in the full force 
which the Senator from Kentucky, gave to the an- 
nunciation of it, the obligation imposed upon Con- 
giess by the high and honorable motives which 
he urged, to abstain from the exercise of the power 
which he thought the Constitution conferred upon 
ys in relation to the District of Columbia. I dif- 
fered with him as to the effect of that ebligation. 
He thought it proved the inexpediency of exercising 
the power. To me it seemed to disprove its exist- 
ence. He applied it to the mode of carrying the 
contract into execution. I thought it was part of 
the contract itself, that the spirit and intent of a | 
contract constitutes ils essence, and that the great 
object of proof is the ascertainment of these. I 
could not bring my mind to believe that Congress 
could derive a power under the Constitution to 
enter into a contract to do that which was con- 
trary to conscience, to good faith, to honorable 
obligation, and the intent of the parties to whose 
detriment it would operate. 

Mr. CLAY, samrponing.) Mr. President, if 
my friend will allow me—— 

Mr. BERRIEN. | Certainly, sir. 

Mr. CLAY. | was aware perfectly of that in- 
ference which might be drawn from the assertion 
of an implied faith arising out of the nature of 
the transaction, which is that of ceding this terri- 
tory by Maryland and Virginia. But, sir, my 
friend will recollect that this implication of good 
faith, restraining the exercise of power in conse- 
quence of its being contrary to what must have 
been expected, and could not possibly have been’ 
foreseen and apprehended by the ceding States, 
was limited, If, for example, the only ceding 
State now existing should consent, and, moreover, 
if the people of the District should consent, and 
compensation were made, then there would be no 
implication resulting from the implied faith; and, 
therefore, it is not of the nature of an inherent 
portion of the power; it is a thing temporary in 
its existence, lasting only while slavery lasts in 
Maryland, and terminating when consent is given. 
It is, therefore, in its nature, not an inherent por- 
tion, or an intrinsic portion, of the power, but a 
general restraining of the exercise of the power, 
in consideration of the peculiar circumstances of 
the ceding States at the time when the cession 
was made. That is the view | intended to take. 

Mr. BERRIEN. Mr. President, in the state- 
ment just made, the Senator from Kentucky it 
Cray) does not suggest any misstatement of shi 
argument, He offers an argument against 
inference which I had drawn from it. 

Sir, the proposition is this: that the power to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia exists, 
but the circumstances under which the cession was 
made created an implied obligation not to exercise 
‘t, without the consent of Maryland and Virginia 

retofore, and since the retrocession of Alexan- 
dria, of Maryland alone. 1 have said that if this 
obligation, dictated. by conscience, and necessary 
to the observance of good faith, could be implied 
from the circumstances under which the contract 
Was entered into, and was enjoined by the spirit 
and intent of the ies, it formed a part of the 
contract itself, and did not merely control the man- 
nerin which the amore under it should be 
fone yf Senator yp essay a de- 

» qualify his ment by stats t the 
obligation of which he spoke, was temporary in i 
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And that was the i} far higher and more solemn obligations which bind 


roposition the other day. | you to dea in the same spirit with that great 










Mr. BERRIEN. Itis now sought to qualify the 


admission of an applied obligation, not to exer- 
cise the power but with the assent of the ceding 
States, by saying that it was in its nature tempo- 
rary, by reasserting that it only restrained the mode 
of exercising the power—a restraint which the as- 
sent of Maryland would now remove; but this, 
in my judgment, does not affect the controversy 
between us, which is, whether this implied obliga- 


| 


charter of our liberties on which this Union de- 
pends? to abstain from its flagrant and continued 
violation, which may result, whether deliberately 
or desperately, in rending that Union asunder, 
and arming brother against brother, in civil strife? 
To avoid exciting the apprehensions of the respect- 
able people of Maryland, you will abstain from 
an act which may be injurious to their interests+— 
to an institution which she cherishes; and when 











tion, resulting from the circumstances stated, was | you come to act on a larger and more extended 
or was not part of the contract of cession, or | theatre—to deal with the opinions, the feelings, 
whether it merely affected the mode in which the || and the interests of twenty millions of people— 









wer derived from it was to be exercised. Now, || will you not exercise a similar forbearance? Will 
rt you not feel that the implied obligation which 
conscience enjoins, and good faith requires you to 
fulfill, will be at least equally as imperative as you 
felt it to be, when abstaining from the exercise of 


have supposed that what is done under a con- 
tract, an 
virtue of the contract itself, interpreted according 
to its spirit and intent—which constitute the es- 


in conformity to it, must be done in | 


| 


| 
| 


| sence of the contract—and that the competency of || your power over these ten miles square? 
| Maryland to assent to a particular mode of exer- 


Mr. President, | have often, in the course of 


cising it, proves nothing, because if, as I contend, || my life, been struck by observing the different es- 


it was part of the contract, itself, it was equally 
competent to Maryland to release any right ac- 
quired under it. Quacunque via data, however, 
whether this applied obligation operates to the an- 


| nihilation of the power, or, more gently, to con- 


! 


i 


trol its exercise, the argument equally subserves | 


my purpose; for here the question is, whether the 
exercise of a power to prohibit slavery in the ter- 


i 
} 


timate which men make of questions of right and 
wrong, when acting personally, or representatively 
—individually, or in combination. The subject 
was forcibly brought to my mind by a very elo- 

vent and practical discourse which [ heard two 
ye ago in another wing of this Capitol. Its ob- 
ject was to show the fullacy of an idea, entertained 
by many, of the diminished guilt and lessened re- 


ritories would be consistent with the pledge, mu- |! sponsibility for actions which were committed in 
tually given and received by our fathers, of equal- || 


ity of right in the actual possessions and future 
acquisitions of the United States, forbidding a dis- 
tinction (in the language of Vattel) to the disad- 
vantage of any portion of the community. You 
may have the power, if you will acknowledge and con- 
form to the obligation of conscience and good faith, 
which forbids iis exercise. 

I desire, then, to propound the question which 
that argument affords: tf it would be contrary to 
conscience, to good faith, and to the implied obli- 

tion thence resulting, to abolish slavery in the 

istrict of Columbia, without the consent of the 


combination—of the belief, the earnest belief of 
individuals, that greater guilt and a higher degree 
of responsibility attached to them for acts done 
individually, than tor the same acts done by them 
in combination—that the guilt in the latter case 
was less than in the former. I speak with great 
respect, and with perfect consciousness, that it 
may be as applicable to myself as to others; but it 
seems to me the question which | now present to 
yeu is one which there is not an individual Sena- 
tor in this chamber, who would or could have ad- 


| dressed to him, without a sense of insult implied 


State of Maryland, the only remaining one of the || 


ceding States, upen what does that obligation rest? 
Why, certainly, upon the assumption that it 
oll be in violation of the spirit and intent of 
the parties at the time when the cession was made. 
Now, sir, revert to the period when this Constitu- 
tion was entered into—when thirteen confederated 
States, loosely connected together, mutually grasp- 
ing hands, drew more closely the bond of union— 
and now tell me, do you believe—does any man 
believe—that it consists with the spirit and inten- 
tion of the framers of that instrument, with the feel - 
ing of that moment, that you should circumscribe 
slavery within limits within which, in process of 
time, itcould nolongerexist? That were todeny to 
us the privilege of exercising the rights with which 


we came into the Constitution, in the manner in || 


which we had exercised, and were exercising them 
when the Constitution was formed. It would be 
in effect to say to us, We will allow you to hold 
slaves, if you will keep them within your present 
limits; but in the future acquisitions which we 
make of territories, by our joint and equal efforts, 
even of such as are fitted to yourown peculiar kind 
of labor, hands off—slavery shall never be extended 
with our consent; the banner of this free republic 
shall never wave over another slave State, whether 
it were originally free or slave. If this proposi- 


tion had been made to our fathers in that Conven- | 


tion, what think you would have been their an- 
swer? | will not trust myself to express it. Do 
ou believe that this itution would have 


is; aod if you interpret it as you propose, do you 
not do so with the firm conviction that you are 
giving an interpretation to it, which is contrary to 


with the principles of eternal 
the force of the obligation which they impose in 
relation to this portion of the térritory includea 
within the ten miles square—if, rather than do in- 
jury to the State of 
the institution which she tolerates 
noble manliness of character, fulfill! 
which rest upon you, and 


justice? If you feel 


ou will, with 


en formed under euch circumstances? Formed it 


the intent and spirit of the framers? Do you be- 
lieve that it is consistent with the principles of 
good faith ?—<o you believe that it is consistent 


obligations 
out that contract 
in the spirit and intent—are you insensible to the 


by the inquiry. . 
Here were thirteen confederated States which 
were about to enter into this Unien. They had 


|| different interesis—you knew it; they had differ- 


} 
| 
| 
] 


' 
it 
it 





| erty belonging 
| power in suc 


|} government, 


| acquisitions. 


ent modes of cultivating their land—you knew it; 
they had different modes of employing themselves, 
different species of labor; they agreed to join their 
several interests, to make a common adventure—a 
great experiment of the capacity of man for self- 
Now, what was implied? There 
was a community of interests in all their actual, 
present public possessions, and there must also be 
a community of interest in all their future public 
Each one was to have a right 
equal to that of every other one, to enjoy that 
which wes public at the time; each, equal with 
every other one, was to have the right to enjoy 
that which was to be acquired thereafter. You 
could not, according to the language of Vattel, in 


| the disposition of any property that might be the 


result of your future conquests or acquisitions, 
make a distinction to the disadvantage of any; yet 
here is a perfect readiness todo so. The pressure 
of obligation sits lightly upon you. Now suppose 
you had been thirteen individuals, instead of thir- 
teen confederated States; that you had enibarked 
common property in a common adventure, and in 
process of time you had made acquisitions in re- 
ference to which the majority of you should de- 
termine to have a particular mode of employment, 
which necessarily excluded the minority; would 
you have felt yourselves at liberty, with a prop- 
equally to all, to exercise your 
manner as to withdraw a portion 


| of the property from the common use of all the 
|| members—to employ it in such a manner as that 
a part of the concern would be necessarily exclu- 


| 





ded from all participation in it? If you thought that 
the interest of the concern was such (hat you con- 
sidered yourselves under the necessity of doing so, 
would you not feel the obligation to compensate 


all that portion of your associates who were thus 
injured by the distinction made to their disad van- 
tage? ould you not feel that you were under 


aryland by the abolition of || an obligation, as honest men, to make this compen- 


sation, and to regulate it by agreement with them? 
Could yon, consistently with your sense of duty, 
deprive them of their full and perfect right to en- 
joy their portion of the common property, to wie 
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it in the mode in which they had bee ng. it, | believe the balance will still be in our favor, even 
from the time when the association was formed, op || with the superincumbent weight of that dreadful 
te the period when you determined to introduce || sin of slavery, which is understood to Jead to all 
this new regulation? Could you find it consistent | manner of iniquity. 

with your sense of duty, with your notions of | Mr. SEWARD, (interposing.) I will relieve 
honeaty, with your respect for your reputation, as || the Senator from all difficulty or misapprehension 
men of integrity—could you find it consiatent with || on this head, at a proper time. I am prepared to 


these principles—thus to deprive your assdciates || show by the statistics that the resuit is different. 





of their rights, without an adequate compensa- | 


tion ? 

Well, now, sir, [find it impossible to distinguish 
hetween the two cases. 
told, ax | have been told before, We do not object 


not carry any negroes there. 


mode it which you know we were using our own 


property at the time we entered into a union with | 


you, ned in the manner in which we had declared 
our intention to use it. 

Suppose this property divided into parts, and a 
ortion sedlensl Se every individual citizen of the 
iniied States: you would not exercise your power 

by interfering with the right of the citizen to use 
that property as he thought proper, as he was ac- 
customed to use his other property; and if you 
would not, in the event of a division among all the 
citizens of the United States, how, when he comes 
to claim an undivided interest in it, as common to 


has used his other property? Why, if you seri- 


ously believe that slavery is a staip upon the land || 


where it exists—tLat it will pollute the soil—that 


you cannot dwell among slaveholders—if this be | 


your real belief, make a partition of the country. 
We did not urge this association; we yielded to 
urgency. Wedo not urge the common enjoy- 
ment of the common property; now make your 
partition. The stain which slavery imparts to 
that portion of the soil which is left to us—if stain 
it would be—we will wipe off by the conduct of 
those who inhabit it. Take your own portion 
from it, and at the expiration of any time you may 


they are more or less favorable in the free or slave 
territory. 
Sir, I heard the other day a statement from the 


Senator from New York, of the appropriation of | 


the surplus revenué which fell to the share of that 
Siate to the purpose of public education; that there 


every mile and a half—along the public roads; and 


that the schoolmaster is at home, not abroad, in | 


the State. Certainly, sir, this is a very gratifying 
statement, but it exhibits what I must consider 
a most extraordinary fact. I believe in the bene- 
fiis resulting from the cultivation of the human 
mind 


from Georgia will 
propriety of the Senate’s adjourning over to 
unother day, to give the Senator an opportunity 
to finish his argument. 
fatigued. 

Mr. BERRIEN. 


|| in conclusion, 
|| power existed, it would be expedient upon the 
| the part of this Government to exerciseit. I] have 
|| endeavored to show that it would be inc nsistent 
to your coming into the territories, but you must || 
Then you object to || 
our using our share of the public property in the | 


I know that I shall be | 


|| opened. 


| been often and publicly urged. 


| was for the benefit of the whole country. — 
| fices for my purpose, that it was not particularly 


value of our products. 


Mr. BERRIEN. I desire to say a word or two 
I am inquiring whether, if this 


with the principles of good faith. But itis said 
thut it may be properly exercised, because the 


South has had advantages which are greater than || 


those of the North. The South has exercised, it 


is said, a greater degree of influence in the councils || 


of the nationthan the North. Now, sir, as the 


|| South is not numerically superior to the North, if 


it appears that a greater degree of influence has 


| been exercised by them, it must be owing to some | 


circumstance upon which it would not be quite 
modest for a southern man to dwell. 
But a debtor and creditor account has been 


that have been acquired. 


V epster] upon a former occasion, and has been 
repeated now, 
know that it is one which has had its effect upon 
the minds of the people of the free States, and has 
It is said that 
Louisiana, Florida, and Texas—that all the for- 


|| eign acquisitions have been made for the benefit of 
|| southern States; I speak of the territories acquired 
'|from France and Spain, in addition to Texas. || basis of your commerce, to permit you to abolish 
|} Well, now, sir, these are charged to the South as 
| having accrued to her benefit. 
/test. Louisiana was acquired, not at the instance | 


Against this I pro- 


of the South, but at the instance and especially for 


| the benefit of the great Northwest. It was ac the ur- | 
ion || gent instance of the people of the valley of the Mis- 
propose, examine the statistics of crime, to see if || 


sissippi, who required the outlet to that extensive 
region of country, though certainly the acquisition 


for the benefit of the South. 


devoted to the same purposes as our own, anda 


necessarily-increased production diminished the | 
To the South, therefore, | 
this acquisition was by no means peculiarly bene- | 
|| ficial. Neither was Florida acquired with a parti- 


cular view to the interests of the South. A body of 
Indians in that territory, under the control of the 
Spanish Government and its agents, were the 


|| source of constant dissensions and embarrassment 


Mr. BUTLER, (interposing-) If the Senator | 
allow me, 1 would suggest the | 


to the Government of the United States. It was 


| not for the gratification of Georgia, Alabama, and 
| Mississippi, that Florida was finally purchased, 
'| but to remove a source of constantly-recurring dif- 
I perceive that he is | 

| and to remove a body of people who were habit- 
Tam very much indebted to | 


ficulty between our Government and that of Spain, 


ually committing aggressions which had to be re- 


It is said that the South has participated |; 
more largely than the North, in the territories || 
That argument was || 
|| pressed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, || 
all of us—how can you control his right to use | 


that undivided interest in the manner in which he | I desire to advert to it, because | || 


It suf- | 


Nay, sir, though | 
|| we welcomed the acquisition as a great common 
| benefit, yet we found the labor of its inhabitants 
is, | believe he said, a school-house at the dis- || 
tance of every twenty-five or six hundred yards— | 


the Senator, but I will close speedily, and prefer | peiled; so that neither the acquisition of territories 
to finish now. | from France or Spain is justly chargeable to the 
I was struck by the fact, that in a State where || southern States. With regard to Texas, | hardly 
the means of education are so maltiplied—where || know what to say of it until some disposition shall 
they are in the reach of everybody—while in my || be mate of that subject at the present session, as 
own Siate, the sparseness of the population for- || I hope there may be. Until this is done, I do not 
bids the establishment of such numerous schools— || know what constitutes Texas, or to whom a great 
I was struck by the fact, that on comparing the || portion of territory, which she claims, will belong. 
popalation of the States, and the quantum of || Tes opposed to the acquisition of Texas, though 
erime in the one State with that of the other, you | desirous to recall a body of our own people to the 
will, F incline to think, find that crime and edu- | fold frem which they had wandered; and | have 
eation have gone together; that the increase of | yet to learn that its acquisition has been particu- 
knowledge has been an increase of the power of || larly beneficial to the State which I inhabit, or to 
devisieg the meana hy which crime can be per- | any of the neighboring States. On the contrary, 
petrated. [tis a melancholy fact, if it is so, and | I believe that the Senators from Florida would be 
yet itis a fact which J believe will appear by a 1 able to inform us, that the value of the public do- 
comparison of the statisties, ‘| main, as well as of private property, in that State, 
Mr. DICKINSON, (interposing.) The honor- | has been greatly depreciated by the admission of 
able Senator includes, I doabs not, the city of New | Texas into the Union. 
York. He should recollect that that isthe great | Now, Mr, President, what is said to us upon 
entrepdt for all the immigration from Europe. this subject, and what seems to me to 
Mr, BERRIEN, I wish it were possible to | our fellow-citizens in the free States to’ what, 
give to that consideration the effect which the Sen- | eet na great respect, I consider to be a very 


ator desires. I am wy sensible that a large de- | great injustice, is the distinction which is taken as 


duction ought tobe made on that account, but I // to the rights of the slaveholder within and with- 
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] out the States. We are told that you will p 
destroy the compromises of-the Constitution, Si 
the stipulations in regard to slavery, are comp “ 

' mises jast as much, and no more, than any othe 

| stipulation in the Constitution. They are sti . 

| Iations, without which, the inhabitant f i 

|| Slaveholding States would er have come dat 

|| Union—without which they wovld not have ‘sng 
parties to the Constitution. But you say, we wil 
not destroy these compromises; we will not abolish 
| slavery in the States; there, we will respect your 
| tights, but beyond that you have no right to carr 

} your slaves; the compromises of the Constitution 

\do not extend to the térritories of the United 

| States. 

|| Now, sir, this dispogition to observe the obj. 

1 gations of the Constitution, and not ‘to interfere 
with our rights to our property within the States 

| is good as far as it goes. You will not interfer, 

| with our rights in the States, because you have 
|| neither the power nor the pretext of power to dis. 
|turb them there. And, sir, 1 must be permitted 
| to say, that I never did, and Wo not now, share 
| the apprehensions of some of my southern friend. 
on this subject. I do not believe that you woul 
disturb slavery there, even if you had the power 
to do so to-morrow. ‘I do not believe you would 
do it within any time that I can anticipate. | 

|| beligvé, though you may not have ascertained i; 

| by your own experience, that you have done 5» 

| by the testimony of others, that the products of 

| slave labor cannot be obtained by the labor of the 
| white man. If believe that you feel the necessity 
|| of that slave labor, from a conviction that its pro- 
|| ducts are indispensable to you. I believe that jt 

‘| furnishes too largely the material for your manu- 

|| factories, that it contributes too extensively to the 





| it if you had the power. I feel entire confidence 
upon that subject. It is, as you profess to believe, 
| and your press and your political writers assert to 
| you, a deadly sin; but you console yourselves by 
the reflection, that so longas it remains within the 
slave States, it is not your sin, but ours; that we, 
/and not you, are responsible for it. You believe 
|| that it is our sin, and not yours, and that if you 
| tolerate it there, you do so under an obligation 
|| imposed upon you by those who have gone before 
you; or that it is a matter beyond your control, 
and therefore not within the scope of your respon- 
|| sibility; to which is to be added the consideration 
|| that it is a profitable sin—more profitable to you 
than to us, in the ratio in which a manufactured 
article is worth more than the raw material. But 
if slavery goes into the territories, and thereby 
retards the acquisition of the political supremacy 
(to which you aspire, then it is a grievous sin 
| which you are obliged to share with us, as the 
|| penalty of your insensibility to your own political 
interests, ; 

Mr. President, I am not disposed to protract 
these observations. There are various subjects, 
to several of which I would gladly have directed 
the attention of the Senate; but the length to 
which these remarks have already extended ad- 
monishes me to bring them toa close. | desire 
now merely to say, that I have addressed you 0» 
this occasion under the influence of a sincere and 
anxious desire to avert the dangers which threal- 
en us. I have not been disposed to indicate to 
you, what course it may be proper for the south- 
ern States to adopt, if you persist in measures 
which they believe to be in violation of their rights. 
I have only to say to yee upon that subject, that 
always the advocate of moderate counsels, brouzht 
up at the feet of one who had perilled life and for- 
tune in the achievement of our liberties, accus- 
tomed from boyhood, to reverence the Constitution 

“by which they are secured, to estimate beyond 
ail calculable value, the Union which constitutes 





us one poops, ! owe, nevertheless, a duty to my 


own State, w ie will nen to — 
hope to return to that , bearing to them 
est of your diepeatton to preserve the peace 
‘and harmony of the Union, . I know their devo 
‘tion to it. or , 1 do not hesitate to say, 
that disunion is an idea which even in ia. 
I cannot - realize, In moments of despont 
ency, it floats before my mind, as a shapeless visio, 
to W I can give no: form, dimly ¢*- 
ng inj view io be yund the horrors 
chy and civil co I could not 


‘se c.4242 oS 
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ion of which Tam capable; [ am not—within the || 
broad limits of the State in which I dwell, T do | 
pot believe there is a single advocate of disunion, } 
hut that which the understanding cannot devise, | 
which the imagination eannot conceive, despera- | 
tion, produced by a sense of injustice, may ac- || 
complish. I pray that it may be averted. My || 
est efforts shall be employed to avert it. Ido not || 
indicate the course which Georgia will pursue, if || 
the measures which you propose are carried into | 
execution. That is for her people to determine; | 
and Lam but one of these, I can only say that | 
the rights and the interests of that people are || 
wine; that they are endeared to me by a thousand || 
recollections which can never be obliterated; that I || 
cannot separate myself from a gallant and patri- || 
gic people, the protectors of my infancy, who |, 
have in manhood extended to me a generous and || 
yowavering confidence, which commands all my || 

atitude. Beneath the soil of Georgia the ashes of 
my parents and of my children repose; and there, 
too, my own must shortly rest. Whether in weal 
or wo, the lot of her people shall be mine. 


| 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. M. McLANE, 
OF MARYLAND, 


Ix rue House or Representatives, 
February 27, 1850, 


In Committec of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message communice- | 
ting the Constitution of California. 


Mr. McLANE, of Maryland, said that there 
was no gentieman on this floor who, throughout 
the debate, had felt more strongly than himself 
the obligation pressing upon him to contribute, 
in as humble a manner as might be within his 
power, to direct the public sentiment of this 
House, to direct the public sentiment of the Le- 
gislature of this country, with a spirit and with a | 
motive looking to the just rights of every part of || 
the country—and to the welfare of the people of 
all the States; recognizing at the same time the 
great principle, that the just welfare of the people || 
of all the States was intimately, if not indisso- | 
lubly connected with the welfare of the Federal 
Government, and the existence of the Federal 
Constitution itself. Coming into this House as 
the Representative of a constituency who had fre- 
quently been referred to in the course of the debate | 
waborder population; representing a portion of 
the people of Maryland who, in the. first speech || 
of the session, made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Cuuseman,] had been referred to 
and speculated upon in view of their probable ac- 
tion in the contingency of a dissolution of the 
Federal Government, anticipated by him as likely 
to occur,—he (Mr. McL.) felt bound to say, that 
this was Speer who had contemplated ‘this 
question without reference to geographical feel- | 
ings; and, conscious that he himself had formed 
and entertained opinions upon all general. ques- 
lions which had engaged the attention of the Fed- 
eral Legislature—opinions formed without any 
regard to his own geographical position—he now 
felt at liberty, as he hoped he always should feel, 
‘o participate in debate here upon a national plat- 
form. Bat,in making use of this language, he 
Was not to be understood as holding an indefinite 
or confused idea of a national platform. He 
would feel that he had but a very small title to the 
respect of the members of Congress, if he sup- 
posed, that in legislating upon a national platform, 
he was to legislate without regard to the Federal 
character of the Government which constituted the 
nation. fe used the term “‘ nation,” without any 
desire to subject himself to hypercriticism. To 
him, at this moment, it was a matter of perfect in- 
ifference whether, as the gentleman from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Venaste,] who had spoken had 
weitere should be called a Confederated Re- 
x lic of States, a Confederacy of States, or a 
in Government and a national peqple. He 
: ved that, within the limits of the Constitution, 
fon ene Bnation: They were here to legislate 

the nation—they were here to legislate for the 
ew 302 the United States; and although,as he 

said, he represented a border people, (in view 
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jaw the dividing line by any effort of imagina- | 
} 


nied. They were here not as freemen. 


\| not free. 


of sectional issues,) and although the will of the | 


people of that region, whenever that will was 
clearly expressed, was his guide, yet on abstract 
questions, and in matters involving immediate ac- 
tion, he hoped that they knew and felt that he 
legislated for the people of all the States, and for 
the Government which the people of all the States 
had formed. It seemed, unfortunately, te be the 
fact, that all those general issues which ordinarily 
engaged the attention of Congress had passed 


|away. Asa general rule, he could not concede 


the propriety and wisdom of confining his re- 
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marks, when he entered into debate here, to a sin- | 


gle isolated point, and permitting that to engross 
the whole wisdom and patriotism of the American 


tion had been brought home to the bosom of every | 


gentleman here—that these issues, which had hith- 
erto divided the country, which had constituted 


QU 


et 


Ho, or Rers. 


straint imposed by the Federal Constitution upon 
the people of the Territories. He actually voted 
in the other end of the Capitol for a territorial 
government for California, which left the slave 
| question to be regulated in the Territories under the 
eee sanction of thé Supreme Court of the 

united States, which was the mode of adjustment 
most earnesily desired by the South, and which 
| had been actually digested by the moat accom- 
plished southern statesman. 

He would call attention to the emergency ib 
which Congress wag called to legislate. The Pres- 
ident thus elected by the North and by the South, 
| who had by his own action excited the hopes both 


| of the North and the South, was understood and 
Congress. But he felt—and probably this convic- | 


the great line of demarkation between parties in | 


the United States, had been adjourned. That they 


| were adjourned for the hour was manifest—and 
| he believed that it rested with this Congress to de- 


termine whether they were adjourned forever. 


It seemed to him that they had assembled, as a | 


| national Congress, under circumstances most pe- 


culiar; and he challenged the attention of honora- 


| ble gentlemen to the issue which he was about to 


present, and which, he believed, could not be de- 
They 


vaunted much, it was true, of their freedom of | 


speech and freedom of opinion. The great point 
of misapprehension was this—that Congress was 
They had assembled here, elected, most 


of them, during the last Presidential canvass— | 


Whigs and Democrats bound alike to issues to 
which the great body of the people, at the time 
they elected them, were strangers. He looked to 
northern Democrats who had their seats here, and 
who, though fully committed to the non-interven 


tion principle of the national Democratic party, | 


had yet excited expectations on the part of earnest 
and fanatical anti-slavery constituents, which now 


embarrassed them, in meeting, with wisdom and || 


justice, the new phase of this question, presented 
by the adoption of the California State constitu- 


| tion, They obtained their seats in the North, for | 


the most part, by accepting an issue which ap- | 


pealed toa minority of the 
districts. The questions which, as he said, were 
adjourned here, had also been adjourned at the 
time these elections took place. 


people of their own | 


Honorable gen- || 


Uemen had separated themselves in their Congres- | 


sional canvass from the just obligations which 


the national Democratic party, and had substituted 
for these obligations a devotion to the particular 
issue of free soil. 

The Whig party of the North, unembarrassed 
by any national obligations on this question, had 
boldiy and freely contested with the Free-Soil party 
proper, the exclusive and paramount devotion to 
the alpoxe les of free-soil and free labor, as gen- 
erally understood to be involved in the legisla- 


tion of Congress prohibiting the existence of || 


slavery in the Territories of the United States. 
On the other hand, at the South, southern 
Democrats, relying implicitly upon the fidelity of 
their northern Democratic brethren, and the well- 
known adhesion of their Presidential candidate to 
the principle of Congressional non-interference 


| they owed to the principles and policy adopted by | 


with the institution of slavery, had cheerfully and | 


zealously contested the canvass with southern 
Whigs, who denounced the Democratic candidate 
as a Free Soiler in disguise, and who appealed to 
the southern people to accept in his stead a south- 
ern planter, whose individual associations and 
opinions were represented as offering to the South 
the surest, if not the only, barrier against the 
unconstitutional legislation of Congress These 
combined but o ing elements in the Whig par- 
7 Prexslio? and the present Administration and 

present Congress were now called to conduct 


| 


i 


| Stract justice. 


known to be committed toa policy now entirely 
acceptable to northern Whigs. 
He was now the President of the North. He 
was committed to a policy to which distia- 
guished statesmen—indeed the great mass of the 
statesmen of the North were willing to subscribe. 
And without any great distinction of party— 
with only a few exceptions—guerrillas as they 
| were called—with few exceptions of note—north- 
ern statesmen were willing to accept the policy of 
the Administration. But southern Whigs, who 
discovered that the issue had gone almost beyond 
their reach, found themselves allied with southern 
Democrats. And now, passing from the ‘issue 
of non-intervention, which the suecess of Gen- 
eral Taylor seemed to have swept from the po- 
litical issues of the day, southern Whigs and 
southern Democrats alike claimed the positive 
action of Congress. He would pass over tho ar- 
gument whether it was to protect an existing 
right, or to provide for the transfer of a right ex- 
isting in the States to that Territory. They all 
knew that southern men, feeling that a crisis had 
come upon the country, made a demand for abso- 
lute guarantees on the part of Congress, that within 
certain limits of that Territory, their rights of 
property under the laws of the States, should be 
respected. Without regard to speculative opm- 
ions whether slavery existed in that Territory or 
not—without regard to the judicial decisions of 
the courts whether slaves could go into that Ter- 
ritory or not, (for all these questions were ad- 
journed,) a crisis had arrived, and southern men 
had felt at liberty to make the issue and to cull 
upon Congress to decide it. Here, then, stood the 
two extreme issues between the two sections of 
the country: the one demanding Congressional 
action to extend slavery to, or to protect it in the 
| Territories; the other insisting that whenever the 
Federal power can be exercised at all in the way of 
legislation, it shall be exercised to destroy slavery. 
| This was the issue made up by the extreme party 
at the North. Call it a guerrilla party, if yoo 
| will. Itis a party that you of the North cannot 
keep in subjection, And this Congress is to de- 
cide whether either shall prevail, or whether the 
| moderate, conservative, and constitutional policy 
of non-intervention shall be revived and estab- 
ished. 

He stood ready to extricate, himself from any 
| views connected with geographical position, and 
| to codperate with any men from the North who 
| were willing to extricate themselves from a similar 
thraldom. 

He knew, he said, that there were northern 
statesmen opposed to these extreme views of Con- 
gressional power, upon constitutional grounds, no 
less than upon the simple and Jess imposing con- 
sideration of expediency and propriety and abso- 
here was the honorable gentle- 

man from Ohio, in his eye, {[Mr. Mitrer,] of this 
| class, who had, he believed, served in this House 
| since the Wilmot proviso was first introduced. He 
| hadeat here when the intrigue—the plot—(for so 
| he, Mr. MeL., mast call it)—which gave birth to 
the Wilmot proviso was first concocted. He had 
| sat here during the Mexican war, when this anti- 
| slavery prohibition (now called the Free-Sail prin- 





the legislation of the country. The candidate || ciple) wax introduced to prevent the acquisition of 
thus repudiated was who and what? A northern || territory by treaty. He sat here when the bill to 


statesman, who, without 
sonal opinions on the subject of slavery, had denied 
the power of Congress to legislate upon that sub- 


rd to hig own per- || enable the Executive to negotiate a treaty of 





ACE 
}came in. He was here when the plot to defeat 
| that measure was concocted. ‘The parties to this 


tect in the Territories ag wellas in the States; |! plot knew that we must necessarily acquire ter- 


contentiig himself with a policy that should 
leave this question to be regulated by the people 
inhabiting the Territories, under the general re- 





| ritory which, they now told us, was free, and 
on which no slave could tread without positive 
legislation. Gentlemen knew they could prevent 
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and cheered on the intrigue which enabled nine or | 
ten men to tie our hands, and with the assistance of | 
a distinguished Senator from the East, to prolong || 
the war. 
ferring to his friend from Ohio (Mr. Mitten) as 
one of the original and consistent advocates of the 
policy of non-intervention by Congress from this 
point forward, in view alone of the constitutional 
obligation to confine Congress to its express and 
limited powers. 

Mr. MILLER explained, that he first came into 
the Congress succeeding that in which the Wilmot 
proviso was introduced, but concurred with those 
who entertained constitutional objections to it. 

Mr. McLANE continued. 
ed article of the Constitution declared that ‘the 


powers not delegated to the United States by the || 


Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people.’” Gentlemen would look in vain for any 
express power of municipal and political govern- 
ment over the Territories of the United States. 


No southern statesman had admitted that any such | 
He was aware that 


ape power was conferred. 
a distinguished authority from the South had sug- 


gested (or vindieated) the incidental right and | 


power of Congress. His friend from Ohio, and 
other distinguished northern Democrats, accepted 
this constitutional view; and others from 


mestic rights of the people either in the States or 
Territories on the ground of abstract justice and 


expediency, but who admitted that such power was | 
vested in Congress, concurred with their political | 


brethren, North and South, and pledged to each 
other their faith to abstain from its exercise. He 
gave them the right hand of fellowship. He adopt- 
ed thera and their choice as his choice. In his 
judgment they constituted the great heart of the 


Democratic party in the last canvass. To these men | 
He had never separated from || 


he now turned. 
them. He never would do so. And so long as 
there was a northern Democracy that was willing 


to adjourn individual opinions and to reject all in- || 
terference on the part of Congress with the insti- |, 


tution of slavery, or with the municipal affairs of 
the Territories, he would stand with them. He 


believed in his heart that the responsibility rested | 


upon these men, He believed in his heart that 
with them the real adjustment of the difficulty lay. 

And here he would especially ask the attention 
of southern men, They might talk of the Mis- 
souri compromise. If they meant that the line 
of 36° 30’ was to be run to the Pacific ocean by 
the authority of Congress, and that that authority 


should never be tolerated, but that south of that 
line the question should be left open to be deter- 
mined by the people—then he would say he 
wanted no such compromise. That was the 
principie of non-intervention south of 36° 30’, 
and the Wilmot proviso north of 36° 30’. He 
would say to the southern men, embrace the ten- 


der of the northern Democracy—take non-inter- | 


vention overall the territory; unless, in good faith, 


the Missouri compromise line, with slavery north | 


of it expressly prohibited, and with slavery south 


of it expressly allowed, is tendered in lieu thereof. | 


And here, in the spirit of the argument of the 
qecemen from Georgia [Mr. Toomps] as he (Mr. 
man in the North could reasonably take exception 
to this doctrine, It was an admission that Con- 
gress had power to govern the country. Some 
might say it was an admission that there was no 
constitutional power te govern the country, but 
that the country, having been acquired outside of 
the Constitution, was to be governed outside of 
the Constitution upon abstract principles of equity 
and equality. 


But he stated the question thus because he did | 


not want to be trifled with; he did not want to 
affect enthusiasm, as a southern man, upon a 
question which was not practical. He wanted 
no point of honor settled. ‘There was no point of 
honor atissue. It was a great mistake when the 
people of California were told that this question 
was a sentiment at the North and a point of honor 
at the South. That was a skulking and a dodg. 
ing policy. It was a policy which was repudiated 


* 


ee ‘ Ir {| 
positive legislation, yet they instigated, concocted, | 


He (Mr. McL.) felt satisfaction in re- | 


e tenth amend- || 


the | 
North, who rested their opposition to this Con- | 
gressional interference with the municipal and do- | 


cL.) understood it, he would remark that no. 
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now by the most patriotic statesmen; who trea 
this as a practical question, and who treated the 
rights of the South as practical rights, whether 
they were rights within or without the Constitu- 
tion. Such representations had exerted an influ- 


| ence in the formation of the State constitvtion of || tution and the laws, to be controlled, o 
California, and he had in hia eye a distinguished 


gentleman from New York, [Mr. Dver,] who 


ted tat Presidential canvass. 


{Feb. 27, 
Ho. or Rips, 


Neither in hj 

nor in his speech did Gen. Cass prea hie 
opinion on these legal questions as an element of 
the least importance or consideration. He left th 
question to the people, subordinate to the Const. 


of course, by 
ight enteriain 
nt would be ip 


judicial arbitrament. Some of us m 
entire confidence that that arbitrame 


would take advantage of this state of things and ‘| favor of the South; others might doubt it. And in 


accomplish indirectly all that the most enthusias- 
tic advocate of the Free-Soil doctrine could desire. 
Admitting the free State of California now, in- 
| dulging the sentiment of the North, evading the 


| point of honor of the South, he would bide a | 


| fature time to perform the same evolution in re- 
| gard to the remainder of the Territory. Sucha 
|, consummation he (Mr. McL) would deeply de- 
plore. 

He asserted, then, that to say that this was a 
sentiment at the North and a point of honor at the 
South, was nottrue. It wasa question of consti- 
tutional right at the South, and they had always 
advocated that doctrine. He knew very well 
what he conceded when he said that, as a southern 
man, he would be content to let the question 
\| rest—to let the people of California have a 
Government without Congressional interference. 
He knew that the institution of slavery was a 
|| municipal institution within the States. He 
knew that by the Constitution of the United 
States, Congress could not interfere with the im- 
portation of such persons as any of the States, 


| eve that afterwards, the institution was alwa 
regulated by the Jaws of the States; although 


States, the Constitution still recognized it as prop- 
erty, and provided for its reclamation. He knew 
| further, that when Congress next came to regulate 


ation for persons held in involuntary servitude— 
\| in other words, for slaves; thas constituting this 
relation a political relation as connected with the 
Federal Government. He knew, therefore, that 
Congress could not interfere with it, except in the 
mode and manner expressly provided in the Con- 
| atitution. The only question left for him, asa 
| southern man; to be anxious about, was whether, 
asa citizen of Maryland, he could travel to (ali- 
|| fornia with his slaves, there being no law in Cali- 


I 
| 
i 
| 

i} 

i 
| 


|, fornia for or against slavery. For he did mot be- | 
should declare that north of that line slavery || 


lieve that there was any Mexican law on the 
| subject. He did not believe that the Mexican de- 
| crees were valid; and if they were, as slavery was 
| a political relation in its connection with the Fed- 
eral Government, these decrees would not be of 
force; for it was the municipal lw of Mexico, 
and not the political, that would remain in force 
| after the act of acquisition. 
|| But he felt anxious to know whether he could 
|| take his negroes into a country where no law, 
‘either for or against slavery, existed. He knew 
that the adjudications of our courts were both for 
and against this right. He knew that the adjudi- 
| cations of the Supreme Court were, that slavery 
‘| was a local institution. But he knew also that 
| there were other decisions equally clear, that de- 
|| clared that slaves could go into these Territories. 
} He had certain authorities in his mind, with 
|| which he would not now trouble the committee. 
|| He knew that there were decisions which declated 
| that men held in bondage could be carried by their 
| masters into any territory or country where do- 
| mestic slavery was not positively prohibited by 
i! law; whilst, on the other hand, there were au- 
| thorities requiring absolute and positive munici- 
| pal law to allow the existence of domestic servi- 
|; tade, With a full view of all these controverted 
|| points, he was willing to leave the question to the 
|| courts. He had his opinion as fixed and as clear 
in his own mind as General Cass hed his; and he 
| (Mr. McL..) took occasion to express his regret 
| that the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, 
[Mr. oor should = declared that o yas 
any grou r mi ehension as to the opin- 
ions Of tive ehndidate of the Democratic party in the 


revious to the year 1800, chose to admit—and he 


he | 


knew that so far as Congress were concerned, it 
| was a political as wellas a municipal regulation. | 
| He knew that when the Federal Government came | 

to act upon slavery, it first recognized it as a mu- | 
|| nicipal relation of master and servant—the same | 
| being property—such property as the States | 
chose to make it, and that if it escaped from the | 


this property, it provided for the ratio of represent- | 


| this connection, he (Mr. MeL.) desired to eal 
| attention of the committee to the position of the 
ntleman from Georgia, {Mr. Toomps.} Wh, 
Sid the gentleman vote fast year against the com. 
promise bill? Because he believed that the ques. 
|| tion which by the bill was left to the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, woulg 
‘| be adjudicated against the South. 
j Mr. WELLBORN interposed and inquired o 
'| the gentleman if he knew that General’Cass has 
|| recently expressed the opinion in the Senate, tha: 
| the Mexican law- abolishing slavery in the Ter;j. 
tories of Culifornia and New Mexico, would pre. 

‘elade the slaveholder from taking his slave with 

him into those Territories ? 
Mr. McLANE said he did not know what Gep. 
eral Cass’s opinions were about Mexican law, He 
| (Mr. MeL.) was referring to the point in his letter 
| and speech which related to the power of the 
people of the Territories. 
| Mr. WELLBUORN inquired whether the gep. 
|| tleman, in his remarks about the Missouri com. 
promise, included in his denuneiation the amend- 
ment of that compromise proposed in the second 
resolution he had the honor to submit to the com. 
mittee in a speech delivered by him a few days 
ago? 

Mr. McLANE replied that, as he recollected 
the gentleman’s amendment, it provided for a pos- 
itive recognition of slavery south of the line, and 
a prohibition north of it, and was the Missouri 
line to which he had referred as a compromise 
which he could well understand southern men 
would prefer. 

Mr. WELLBORN a his satisfaction 
that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McLane} 
so considered it. 

Mr. McLANE continued. This was a very 
different matter from the Missouri compromise in 
its common aceeptation, to which he had already 
referred. How could the original spirit of the 
compromise apply in this ease? The line then 
ran through slave territory, and all south of the 
line remained slave territory by positive law. 
Congress, therefore, could well be silent on the 
subject south of 36930’. Now, however, whai 
life would the Missouri compromise have when 
run through territory said to be free territory, 
or, at best, territory where no positive law ex- 
isted to protect slavery. He repeated that this 
was non-intervention south of the line, and ant- 
slavery prohibition north of it. Such an adjudication 
of the question he despised, and should always 
despise. Hence it was he desired to adhere to 
the northern Democracy, and their policy of noo- 
intervention faithfully represented in the course of 
the Democratic candidate for the Presidency in the 
last canvass. This he had called the policy of the 
national Demoeratic party; and this party he did not 
believe was dissolved. Te did not believe that 
had been wafted away with the fumes of the dead 
carcass of the Bank of the United States, referred 
to by his friend from North Carolina, (Mr. 
Venaste.] He entirely concurred with his fnend 
from North Carolina in absolving himself from po- 
litical association with those at the North who hed 
attached themselves to that new organization, whose 
aim and purpose was confined to the effort of de- 
stroying the constitutional rights of the States and 
the people. All he desired to say was, that he (Mr. 
McLane) believed this class was not respectable 
in numbers among the , and the appeal he 
now made to northern Representatives was, thal 
they should extricate themselves from the res'raitt 
which this class has heretofore i od upon them. 
He well understood the remarks of his friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. Vewanie] to concede tbat 
the life and heart of the sound aye 

exhaled with the fumes of the dea 
octane h he rr ap hess oa 
m to the degree of vila’ 
remaining. "Mtr, MeL, said he believed it was alive 
in the North and in theSouth. He believed that the 
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Nacional Democratic party would live, It might gn | 
ino a minority, and he, for one, would cheerfully 

bide his ime with it antil its hour of prvanees and 
rivmph returned. It might falter, It might ran 
away from non-intervention; it might run away 
fom the free-trade principles of the tariff of 1846; 
x might even come hete and offer to make terms 
with the pretectionists ; but still he believed that 
the great heart of the Democratic party would 
jive Parties at the North and the South might 
choose to continue their sectional organizations, 
and abstract power and force, for the time being, 
fom the national partv. All that he asked of north- || 
een men was to adjourn their individual opinions, || 
He would adjourn hisown. He would not ask || 
them, as he had a right to do, to vote that he might } 
uke bis slaves from Maryland to California. He || 
would leave that question to the courts. All he |, 
asked was, that they would not seek a legislative || 
declaration to deny the right. He asked them to | 
sand by the doctrine of non-intervention, to let | 
the courts decide the question, without regard to | 
the consideration, whether General Cass, or any | 
other statesman in the Democratic party, was of | 
the one opinion or the other, provided they would | 
all acquiesce in this submission of the case to the || 
judicial arbitrament referred to. | 
‘ If he was right in his position that slavery, || 
though a municipal regulation within the States, || 
was a political regulation so far as the Federal || 
Government was concerned, then he would like to | 
know whether the people of the territory belong- || 
ing to the Government would not also have to go || 
to the courts to ascertain whether they had the |+ 
right to pass such a law. He might think they || 
had or had not the right to pass such a law; Gen- || 
eral Cass might think they had or had not; north- || 
ern Democrats might think they had or had not || 
that right; he [Mr. McLane] wished them to an- 
ewer this question, If they were willing to let || 
this question alone, to let it rest with the people of || 
that country subordinate to the Constitution—that | 
Constitution which protected the rights of the || 
States and the rights of the people, which provided || 
thet “the powers not delegated to the United || 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, | 








| 
| 
| 
| 


or to the people;” he would meet them on that 
ground. If they of the South had not the right, 
under the Constitution, to take their slaves into |! 
the Territories, he did not want to take them there. 
He wished not to be mistaken—he had been two 
years ago, when he had talked about the outrage 
—as he now considered it would constitute an out- || 
rage to force slavery over an unwilling people, || 
against their legal and constitutional rights as 
American citizens. ‘This sentiment was prompted 
by a sense of justice, which taught him to respect 
the legal and constitutional rights of American | 
ctizens, whatever those rights might be, and 
whether they were the rights of the people of 8 
State or the people of a Territory; but though he 
was prompt thus to meet all the results of a full 
enjoyment on their part of their civil rights, yet he 
was not to be confronted with the declaration that 
slavery was a national disgrace, a moral wrong. 
He did not believe the Union could exist when the |. 
great — of the northern representatives came || 
here proclaiming that it was a national disgrace 
and a moral wrong, and acting upon this idea by 
bringing the power of Congress to bear upon and 
destroy it. He saw before him the honorable gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. McLananan,] 
who, though he thought it a national disgrace, a 
moral wrong, took his stand upon the doctrine of 
hon-intervention. The gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Baker} had spoken of planting the flag of 
this Union upon the snow-capped hills of Califor- 
ma to float there forever: it must be the flag of 
this Union, as the flag of national honor, not as 
coversng the relation of political uisgrace. 

‘ He (Mr. McL..) lived in a border State that could 
° very well without slavery, but which did not for 








‘reason say that slavery was a moral wrong, a 
ae disgrace. They did not think so. Sickly 


might so clothe their philanthropy ; the 
ple of his State thought it an jneGhacon whiets 
wee 5 Otel necessity where it now existed: ad- 
“tageous in some States, but necessary in all the 
where it now had an existence. A single 


View of this estion: he did not care one 


men on either side of the House 
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m E Maryland or the people of this District should 
tion which came nearer home to him than to them. || consent to it. He understood too well the ques- 
We could not live in the midst of a large black || tion. The legislation of Congress over the Dis- 
population without the law of slavery. It was a || trict was exclusive—not unlimited, but exclusive 
law as necessary to the discipline of the free black || of Maryland and Virginia, indeed of any State— 
man as of the slave—a law which the free States || and within the Federal limits, within the well- 
adopted, every one of them. They had every one || defined powers of Congress complete and perfect, 
of. them got their slavery; they had every one of || He therefore claimed no right for Maryland to 
them found it to be necessary to enact their laws || legislate with reference to slavery in this District; 
establishing negro slavery, Cultivated men of the || but he would tell them what he did claim—if 
North did not deny it. Beyond the political dis- || Congress violated the Constitution, and thus made 
tinction whieh they made against the blacks, there || void the deed of cession, Maryland would resume 
was the social and municipal distinction. It was || her gift. That was the legal view which they en- 
this social distinction of which he spoke. It was || tertained of this case, and it was no new position 
bondage, bondage in degree, Jt was necessary to || for a Representative of Maryland to assume upon 
them—he was not reproaching them for it. They.|| this floor. He had in his eye a gentleman from 
could not live without it. It was thus limited in || Pennsylvania [Mr. Srevens] who had flattered 
degree with them on account of their free sparse || himself that there was no danger to result from 
black population, and their overwhelming propor- || an obstinate persistence by Congsess in the pur- 
tion of whites. Now, in Maryland the whites |! suit of his particular opinions and fanaticism, 
were not so overwhelming in numbers as in Penn- || Gentlemen seem to scout the idea that any mode 
sylvania and the other free States, and therefore || of resistance was at command to repe! such ag- 
they wanted a more complete system of bondage || gression. They ought to know better. They ought 
than the people of the free States—they wanted || to know, if Congress were to abolish slavery in 
more than a prohibition against blacks and whites || the District of Columbia, Maryland could resume 
entering together into the sacred bonds of matrimony || her jurisdiction over the same; her courts, consta- 


gave him their acquiescence or not—it was a ques- 











| and the other like municipal restraints imposed || bles, processes, officers, were all at command, and 


upon the black population. They required the law || even her militia—he did not despise the militia. 
of slavery. Did not every man know that in the || His friend from Georgia (Mr. Toomss} did not, 
revolutionary war the black slave messed with || though he had spoken of militia colonels with less 
the white soldier, and no white soldier objected to || respect than the occasion would perhaps juatily. 
it? This was the case upon the battle fields of || She would have no difficulty in affording full and 
Nerth Carolina, in the gallant corps of South Caro- || ample protection to the laws and property of her 


|+ lina, in Greene’s army, in the corps of Washing. || citizens residing within the territory ceded to the 


ton at. Yorktown—black slaves messed with the || United States for a Federal seat of Government. 

white soldiers, and the whites made no objection. || He knew that there were very few northern men 
Why? Because there was a consciousness of || in this Congress who desired to abolish slavery in 
moral and legal superiority on the part of the || the District of Columbia. But there were some. 


| white; but the slave, though inferior, was called || There was the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 


there to defend his (the slave’s) fireside, his wife, | P. Kine (in his seat) nodded assent,) whose life 
his children, as the white men were defending || was somewhat historical in the politics of the coun- 
theirs. And if there had been no law recognizing || try. He named no others, but he could go fur- 
slavery—if the blacks had been free blacks, the || ther, and designate over thirty gentlemen upon this 
white soldier would not have messed with them. | floor who believed that it was in the power of Con- 

That was why they must not disturb slavery || gress to abolish slavery here, and that they ought to 
in Maryland. He had just now stated that he | abolish it here, for they considered that but a part 
was perfectly content with the doctrine of non-in- || of the policy of abolishing it in the Territories, 
tervention; content to stand by the sound Democ- || Now he called the attention of the committee to 
racy of the North, and let the Free-Soil Democ- || those gentlemen who said they had the consti- 
racy stand out or bring them in upon terms; and || tutional power to abolish it, and that they would 
to northern Democrats of this kind ke thus had a |) abolish it whenever they could, and against them 
right to speak. He would say to his friend from || he warned northern Democrats; against them he 
Illinois in his eye, [Mr Ricnarpson,}] hold on! || warned the cultivated, distinguished statesmen of 
because if you do not you will make Maryland go || the North, and he called upon them to trample 
with those who not only beiieve that slavery is || down this policy at this time. Now was the time 
a necessity and an advantage to the South, but | —in this Congress, to exterminate this mischievous 
who have, in language for which honorable gen- || principle; and destroyed it ought to be. He held 
tlemien themselves alone are responsible, declared || the sentiment to-day, which he had expressed the 
that it is a blessing, not only to the slave, but shat | first day of the session, that he was with the Na- 





| it was an abstract moral blessing. Their opinion || tional Democracy; that he did not care if he 


deserved and received quite as much respect as || stood side by side with men who entertained 
the abstract opinions of those gentlemen who || different opinions from him upon the subject 
thought it a national disgrace. The constitu-| of slavery; it was not on account of the opinions 
tion of that man was not more extreme in one || entertained by gentlemen differing with him on 
view who pronounced it to be God’s blessing || this subject, that he (Mr. McL.) would refuse a 
upon the black and the white, than that of the || political association with them, but because they 
sickly philanthropist who pronounced it a na- fad in their ae eo ae Raseees to a, 
tional disgrace, a national wrong—at the mo-| the power, and on their side make it a test © 
ment when it was interwoven with the foundations olitical organization and purpose. When he took 
of _ most pera the sega Oeagreenines, me ~ stand — by wee = eieed to web pete 
most successfu vernment on the face of the || it was a Democrac 
earth, He said, if this Democracy of the North || non-intervention Se nuaaeann policy, without regard 
—to whom he looked with affection, with pride, | to particular constitutional opinions of individuals, 
with hope—gave way, then Maryland must be || and such a Democracy must necessarily exclude 
ht to think slavery not only a necessity, | from their political organization men who by 
but that necessity would create another neces- | adopting this sectional policy would commit this 
sity, that was, to cling to those who thought | great constitutional wrong. He had said now 
that it was a necessity as well as an advantage, | was the time to adjust this issue and vindicate the 
and who were ready to extricate themselves from || integrity of the National party. He disagreed 
an association with a family, members of which | entirely with his southern friend who expressed 
differed with them upon peints so vital to their | the opinion that this was the prevailing sentiment 
peace, harmony, and even existence. A.nd thus | of the North. H. knew better—he had lived near 
might occur that contingency to which gentlemen || enough to the North to know better. But it would 
from the North and the South had referred—of a | not be left for either politicians or statesmen to re- 
defence on the part of the South of this very soil | fuse to settle this question. He believed the voice 
on which the Capitol stands, because this was | of the people would settle it. Men might agitate 
their soil. He ed fas claim for Maryland any | it, might get up ‘Union meetings,” with a view to 
right to interfere with slavery here. He did not), influence the question either wey, for or against 
think seer eae See ee ae to do withit. He sen —ney = nes et in = rns oe 
had never introduced or _ resolutions | was the reason why he eto-day,) and the 
ing an interference on the part of Congress || held one in Philadelphia and one in New York. 
with slavery in this District when the State of || It was not altogether on these he looked for hope. 
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His hope was based upon the conviction that had — 


seuled in the hearts of the yeomanry of this 
country that the question must be adjusted, and | 
adjusted u 
justice to all—to the 
than to the people of the States. THe had said he did | 
not altogether rely upon politicians of statesmenin | 
this House. They were all too fully committed to | 
act their just part in this crisis unless now moved || 
by thé patriotic sentiment of the masses whom they || 
misrepresented. There was the gentleman from )| 
Pennsytvania [Mr. Srevens] in his eye, who had | 
said there was no danger, who pressed forward in || 
his purpose of anti-slavery agitation. Jt was not | 
from sach men that he could expect relief. Men | 
thus insensible to the circumstances in which the || 
country was placed, would not be those to whom || 
we would turn in our hour of trial. They might | 
raise the whirlwind but they would not be able to 
ride the storm. But very different was his opinion 
of the people of the Commonwealth whom the || 
entleman in part represented. He (Mr. MeL.) 
ooked to them to stay this crusade of fanaticism; 
he believed their influence would yet be felt in the 
adjustment of this question upon a basis that would 
restore peace and harmony to both sections of the 
country. He did not fear that the action of this 
Congress would dissolve the Union; upon this 
question he did not wish to be misunderstood. 

He thought that this Union had power in it; 
that it was ‘leeply seated in the love of the people. 
He went further—and he hoped no southern friend 
of his would take exception to the remark—it was 
a general remark, Gentlemen might except their 
own States if they saw fit; he went so far as to say 
that the only love of country now known to the 
a of the United States, was the love of the 

Jnion. That was the great love of country ex- 
isting in the hearts of the people of all the States. 
If you roused the patriotism of the people, it was 
their love of the whole country, of the Union as it 
is, their devotion to the Federal Government, as 
he believed it had existed in all our former history, 
the glory of the Federal Government, when justly 
and *hirty administered, being the glory of all. 

Mr. VENABLE interposed, and (the floor || 
being yielded) asked if the attempt had ever be- 
fore been made to dishonor the South? Their 
honor was dearer to them than life, and when it 
was pee to be violated by the North, would | 
not the gentleman agree with him, that the unholy 
attempt would change their love to hate? 

Mr. McLANE replied that he had seid that 
the Federal Government had heretofore been iden- 
tified with all that was glorious in the history of |) 
each State; that the glory and the power of the | 
Federal Government were the glory and the power | 
of all States. That was what he had said, 
and he ergued further, that there were no prece- || 
dents in the past history of the country to make | 
a parallel to the present crisis. 

He denied, and utterly repudiated the declara- | 
tion made by the gentleman fromm Ohio, [Mr. 
Camrnect,}] about the South having acquired | 
Texas. He thought the gentlemanfhad better go | 
to that school indicated by the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. ‘Toomns. 

Mr. CAMPBELL (Mr, McLane yielding for | 
explanation) said he had distinctly stated that the | 
annexation of ‘Texas was a measure of southern | 
policy. Did the gentleman [Mr. McLane] deny it? | 

Mr. McLANE replied, certainly. And if the | 
gentleman from Ohio would listen, he would say 
one word upon ears It was true that Mr. 
Ca.noon, in some of his dispatches to Lord Pa- 
koenham, had said that Texas was to be acquired in | 
view of political considerations connected with | 
slavery; but although this opinion of Mr. Cax- | 
noon, a8 Secretary of State, indicated the policy of 
that Administration, he would say to the gentle- | 
man from Ohio, that that Administration did not : 
conceive this policy. ‘The policy of the acquisi- 
tion of Texas wes a national policy; it was the 
eke of the National Democratic party; and by || 
the National Democratic party of the present day, 
he meant the Jackson party. 

Mr. MEADE (interpostg) reminded the gen- 
tleman from M nd of Mr. Van Buren’s instruc- 
tions to ad Poinsett 4 rchase Texas, if neces- 

, at the expense of half a million of dollars, 
oat oF Mr. Adams's instructions to the same end | 
to Mr. Clay. | 


‘that such power was incidental, and was ne- || stil (pon n 
| cessarily confined and limited in its character. | ceive California with her present boundaries, if 
|| He had contended further, that even if the exer- || 


|| exercise none others. 


| vention must prevail. 


'| State of this Union, 
|| point, 
| only did not deny the right of that people to form 
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Mr. McLANE said he spoke of actual annexa 
tion, and had no reference to preceding negotia- 
tions. He remembered very well—so did the 


n principles of equity and abstract | gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mrave].-that when 
ple of the Territories no less .| they had advocated the annexation of Texas they | 


had brought up all these original attempts, and | 
had referred with great point to Mr. Adams’s and 
Mr. Van Buren’s instructions. Bat he (Mr. 
McL.) had been talking about actual annexation, 
annexation by act of Congress; and he utterly |) 


‘denied that this annexation was southern policy; | 


but it was Democratic policy, advocated every- || 
where with full knowledge that it was Democratic || 
policy. Annexation was the policy of the old } 
Democratic party; and he was willing to go fur- || 
ther, and admit, that out of the annexation of || 
Texas had grown the war. 

He remarked that his hour had nearly expired, || 


| and he was very sorry that he was confined to one |! 


hour; for, feeling the influence which this question || 
had upon the country, he was impressed with the || 
obligation to define fully the views which gov- | 
erned him. He had exhausted his time in the || 
general discussion of the power of Congress; he had || 


stated the constitutional and the legal. point upon | constitutional discretion. 
1} 


which he derived that power. He had contended 


| stitution upon its merits. 


sia [Feb. 27, 
Ho. or Reps. 


Did they not know that in the Conventi eh 
formed that Constitution, there was a ean 
sentiment from the northern and the southern . 
tion of California upon the question of slavery ms 
that the material question of difference betwee 

the re: tives of the Was as to the ey. 


_ tent and character of boundaries, and again to the 


main oat as to whether there should be a Te, 
ritorial or a State government? The minority pres 
ferring a Territorial government, but acquiescing |, 
the voice of the majority; the only question re. 
maining open was that of boundary, which was 
adjusted by compromising between those who 
desired to extend it east to the province of New 
Mexico, and those who would prefer to have con. 
fined it to the Sierra Nevada. But all from jj 
parts represented, concurred in embracing the 
whole Pacific coast as essential to preserve the 
homogeneous character of the State. 

He argued further in regard to the proceedings 
of the Convention which formed the Constitution 
of California, and in regard to the motives an4 
policy which, in his judgment, should govern the 
Congress of the United States’ in exercising their 
He was talking abou 
He would vote for that Cop. 
He would vote to re. 


what he would do. 


| this Congress would, in good faith, give goy. 


cise of municipal powers were necessary and || ernment and protection to the whole people, 


proper, as a means of carrying into execution 


ernment of the United States, or in any department | 


| or officer thereof, still there existed in the Consti- || 
| tution itself restraints and limitations which inter- |! 


fered and prohibited the exercise of certain muni- || 


| cipal and political powers, and embraced within | 
| such limitations and restraints was this relation of | 
| master and servant; which, though a municipal |) 
_institation within the several States where it is || 
| regulated by local law, was in its relation to the 


ti 
Federal Government a political institution over || 
which Congress had certain well-defined and ex- }| 
press powers; and in regard to which it could | 

And he had argued further, that Congress was || 
bound to act, and exercise its constitutional powers || 
in providing law and order for the people inhabit- || 
ing the Territories of the United States—or admit || 
such Territories into the union as States, with || 
constitutions and forms of government adopted || 


|| by the people thereof. He had also contended that, 


'| adopted, this question of slavery must be left an 


open question for judicial adjudication and arbit- 


| without as well as within the limits of the pres- 
_eXpress powers vested in Congress or in the Gov- || 


ent State, leaving to those who remained jp 
the Territory of the United States, as well as to 
the people of the States, all their constitutional 
rights. But if the counsels of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dver] were to prevail, he (Mr. 
McL.) would not vote for it. He would not 
go home and say he had taken California as one 
step towards depriving the South of all the Terri- 
tory of the United States. 

Mr. DUER interposed, and inquired to what 
counsels the gentleman referred ? 

Mr. McLANE replied, that he referred to the 
gentleman’s letter to his constituents, read by the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Hivutiarp] some 
days ago, in which the gentleman from New York 
had explained the process of receiving all Cali- 
fornia by piecemeal as free soil. 

It would give him (he continued) the utmost satis- 
faction to give to the people of California the whole 
Pacific coast. And upon that question he wanted 
to send tothe Clerk’s table a bill, which was sub- 


ward at the last Congress. .His friend from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Bayty,] who had said that the proposi- 


where the territorial form of government was eed ast the same bill which he had brought for- 


rament—the doctrine of Congressional non-inter- 
tend, that when the discretion of Congress was ap- 

pealed to, to admit a new State, no condition coud || 
be rightfully imposed by Congress upon the people 


that their form of government should be Repwbii- 


| can. He had (he said) but a moment to contem- 


plate the practical question now presented. The 
territorial question having been adjourned, Con- 
gress were now called upon to vote upon the ad- 
mission of California. It had been said by the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] and he, 
(Mr. McL.) had been very glad to hear the declara- 
tion from that gentleman, that no man could den 

the right of the people of California to form their 
own constitution, and apply for admission as a 


He (Mr. McL.) went further; he not 


their own constitution, but he recognized their 
right under the treaty to be received as a State— 
at the discretion of Congress, it was true: and an 
honest, a wise, a conscientious discretion. But let 
it be observed, connected with theirright to form a 
constitution, the discretion of Congress must have 
no relation to the fact that that constitution was a 
free or a slave constitution. He utterly denied 
that, asa statesman, in exercising a sound discre- 
tion as to the time of oe California, he 
could plead any sort of apology for his course, if 
that discretion were governed by the fact that the 
people hail exercised their right of excluding 


sla , 

So fat as the of admission was con- 
cerned, they must take it waa its practical merits, 
as a practical question. at were those merits? 


}| 
} 
thereof, other than the -constitutional command h 
| oF it. 


tion to allow a State government to California had 


And he would further con- received but one vote, was mistaken. The fact 
| 


was, as stated by the gentleman from Georgia to- 
day, [Mr. Toomnrs,] that it had received a large 
vote—a large southern vote. He (Mr. McL.) 
d then been in favor of it—he was now in favor 
And he was in favor of the non-intervention 
| policy; not of the policy of the Missouri compro- 
| mise, as eudentona | by northern men, prohibiting 
slavery north of 36° 30’, leaving the principle of 
| non-interference to prevail south of that line. In- 
| finitely to be preferred to that was the principle of 
non-interference, as applied by the northern De- 


| mocracy to the whole country. But consisient 


| with the immediate admission of California it was 

yet inthe power of Congress to extend the west- 

_ern boundary of Texas westward over New Mex- 

ow, a few words on that | ico to the eastern boundary of California; leaving 
| 


these two States of nearly equal extent—the one 
free the other slave—which might hereafter, at the 
discretion of Congress, simultaneously be divided 
into other States. He would submit a bill for the 
consideration of the committee to effect this pur 
He was ing te explain the pro- 
visions of that bill when the hour expired. 


es of the House in debate, 
the various points 
of the com 
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vole who inhabited the territory acquired from Mex- 
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te eon a relation altogether acceptable to the North 
a erally—he had reference to the policy set forth in his 
aad message and in the message communicating bis in- 
wnivons to the Hon. I’. Butler King, and his approval of 
ne jamation of General Riley, issued in June, 1849, It 
“itt not be questioned that this policy was founded in the 
mea that the question of constitutional right at issue between 
; e of the N and the South, was a sentiment at 
North, and a point of honor at the South Reference 
now had to the actual instructions, already published, and 
ihe message of the President recommending, in effect, that 
the country not embraced by the laws of California shall 
remain without government, «ther than which is derived 
» Mexican Jaw, which, according to the instructions 
, the State Decal was Mezican municipal law; 
pat, according to ‘he proclamation of General Riley, ap- 
wed and sanctioned by the War Department, the political 
os well us the municipal laws of Mexico are recognized—thus 
excluding slavery by the laws of California in one portion 
of the territory, and by the actual operation, or by fear of 


frow 





the laws of en ie in the remaining portion—this is the || 


icy whieh Mr. McLane refers to, as explained and en- 
dorved by the letter of Me. Duer, of New York, to his con- 
aityents; and he would call attention to General Riley's 
pr clama‘ion, which proclaims him to be Governor of Cal- 
ifornia in virtue, not of the de facto government whieh ex- 
isted at the close of the war, but in Virtue of the Mexican | 
political law, under which law he proceeded in the prvcla- | 
mation to institute government and officers of government. 








liberty to denounce, and distinguish from the policy of non- 
intervention in actual territorial bills giving government and 
protection to the prone to which the preceding Adminis- 
tration was faithfully devoted. This is a very different 

icy from that which recognized de facto governments es- 


tablished by the military authorities of the United States, || 


during War, and recommended the continuation of the same 
until Congress divided the terriiory by the line of 36° 30/ 
between the North and the South, or submitted the govern- 

ment thereof to the people under territorial forms of gov- | 
eroment, restrained by the Constitution of the United States 





and judicial arbitraments ; or finally, to the people in their 
own sovereign capacity when they formed State govern- 
ments. This latter policy was that of the preceding Ad- 
ministration, fully set forth in the President’s message of 
December 5, 1848, pages 13, 14, 15, 16, vol. 1, Ex. Doc. 2d 
session 30th Congress. It is altogether unworthy a frank 
and manly judgment to insinuate that this policy is in any 
degree the same as that suggested, indeed adopted, by the 
present Administration, and already referred to as a policy 
acceptable in general to the North. 

Mr. McLane desires to refer again for a moment to that | 
part of his argument which treated of the line of 36° 30, 
dividing the ,territory by positive act of Congress into free | 
ond slave territory. He there argued that gentlemen who | 
contended for the omnipotent power of Congress over the 
government of the territories could find no objection to 
such legislation if they admitted the abstract equity and 
equality of the parties to the Federal Government. For 
himself, he desired to be considered of that class who should 
regard such legislation as an admission that there was no 
power in Congress either to acquire or govern; and having 
acquired outside the Constitution; they should now govern 
outside the Constitution ; and tie had so argued this point. 

This whole branch of the question is fully set forth in the 
* of gee vs, The American Insurance Company, 1 

eters, 538. 
tine of omnipotent power in Congress to govern the terri- 
ries. He assimilates it to the power of Parliament, or to 
the power of the Imperial. Crown, if Parliament is not in 
session. He th re says Congress might do anything! 
instances the right of Congress to refuse trial by jury! He 
might have added the right to pass bills of attainder, and 
ex post facto laws, and tithes of nobility! All this Mr, 
McLane, in his argument, with deference, denies. He 
contends for the right of the people of th» territory, re- 
strained only by the Federal Constitution, and the right of 
Congress, whose action is restrained in like manner. In 
this same ease of Canter, the doctrine is laid down that the 
municipal and not the political law of conquered countries 
remains in foree, with a clearness which justifies the argu- 
ment presented by Mr. McL., that the political relation 
which slavery bears to the Federal Constitution not only 
restrains the action of Congress within the expressly d fined 
terms of the Constitution in regard to it, but establishes 
conclusively that no political or municipal law of Mexico 


abolishing the same in California could have any force or || 


effect, however constitutional and valid such Mexican law 
might have heen, which constitutionality and validity it 
Would be difficult to establish, for the Mexican decree of 
the Ith April, 1-89, or the law of April 4, 1837, in 
tlavery The decree of Congress of the 13th July, 1824, was 
no doubt valid, but had no reference to the question, as 
it merely prohibited the importation of slaves from abroad 
into Mexico, 

That slavery is a political law, in its relation to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, is very clear. If we look to the funda- 
‘ental definition of law, we find that— 


“Laws are regulations established by public authori- 


'Y, to be observed in society. All these ought to relate to of the 


wise - the State and of the citizens. 
* directly with a view to the public welfare are 

laws; and in this class, those that concern the body itself, 
and the being of the society, the form of government—the 
manner in whieh the public author ty is to be exerted— | 
these, in a word, which t 
State, are the fandamental laws. The civil laws are those 


whieh : 
; pgninte the sights aed conduct of theeitizens among 


The laws 


| 
| 
| 


On the establishment of Territorial Governments | 
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elements of political law. And it is upon such authority 
that Mr. McLane rested his ~ oy, that the courts should 


determine bow far this rel 
which entered inte our form of government, could be dis- | 


turbed—by Congress—by 
| To that arbitrament he 
gether willing to submit. 


|| to the consideration of the committee. 
This was a policy which he (Mr. Mcl..) felt. himself at || 


| sentin, 
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of master and servant, | 


the people, or by Mexican decrees. ; 
desired to be understood as alto- 


CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO. 
SPEECH OF MR. C. M. CONRAD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tHe Hovse or Represenrarives, 


February 28, 1850, 


in California and New Mexico. 
Mr. CONRAD addressed the committee as fol- | 


lows: 


Mr. Cuatkman: So many gentlemen have pre- | 


cedéd me in this debate, and the discussion has | 


| taken so wide a range, that I do not rise with the 


hope or expectation of presenting anything new | 
But the 
question before us is one in which my constitu- 


ents feel deeply interested, and I consider it due || 


both to them and to myself to state as briefly as I 


| can the principles by which I shall be guided. =| 


Before doing so, however, I must be permitted | 
to say that, in my opinion, the importance, not of | 
the question itself, but of the action of Congress 
upon it, has been greatly exaggerated. Any one 
who would witness the heat and excitement that 
pervades this assembly whenever this subject is | 
before it, would naturally conclude that the ques- 
tion whether slavery should or should not exist | 
throughout all time in that vast region of country | 
which we acquired from Mexico, would depend | 
upon the result of our deliberations. But such is | 
not the fact. Sir, there is a law-maker whose | 





| power is supreme—whose decrees cannot be con- 


trolled by human enactments. That law-maker 
is Nature. If, from the nature of this country, its 
climate, its soil, its position, its productions, it is 
adapted to slavery, slavery will assuredly find its 
way there—anything we may say or do to the 
contrary notwithstanding. If, on the contrary, it 
be not adapted to slavery—if slaves would be un- 
profitable there, then no legislation could perma- 
nently establish it. It must be recollected that 
any laws we may enact in regard to this territory 
would become inoperative as soon as the country 


ceased tobe under our control, and that as soon || 
In that case Mr. Webster lays down his doc- || ag State governments are organized there, they 
| would in this, asin all other matters, be governed 
| by their own views of their own interests. 

He | 


Now, sir, I must candidly confess that I have 
long since come reluctantly to the conclusion, that 
nature has decided this question against the 
South. What is the general character of this 
country? Why, sir, if the map of the world 
were spread before you, | doubt whether you 
could place your finger on a spot of the habita- 
ble globe, where, in an equal extent of terri- 


tory, there is so small a ‘proportion of fertile, or | 


even cultivable soil. All accounts concur in repre- 
it as a land of rocks and of deserts—of 
arid vleins and snow-capped mountains—a large 


oon of which is utterly uninhabitable; where 
ne 


with hunger, and the remainder can only 
be sparsely inhabited. A country so remarkably 


regard'to’!) deficient in water, so destitute of animal and 


vegetable life, that the hardy pioneer that at- 
tempts to traverse it, is exposed at every step to 

h for want of sustenance and water. In 
order to show that this picture is not over- 
charged, allow me to read a brief extract from 
a wotk prepared, I believe, under the direction 
ar ment, and published by order 
of Congress. mean the notes of a military 
reconnoissance from Fort Leavenworth, in Mis- 
souri, to San Diego, in California, by Lieut. Col. 
W.H. Emory. At pp. 98 and 99 of this work, 


t form the constitution of the || we read the following 


« The country, from the Arkansas to this 


rizzly bear perishes with the cold, and the || 
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be relied upon, to any extent, for the cultivation of the soit, 


The earth is destitute of trees, and in great part also of any 
vegetation whatever. 

“A few feeble streams flow in different directions from . 
the great mountains, which in many places traverse thix ne- 
gion. These streams are separated, sometimes by plains, 
and sometimes by mountains, without water and without 
vegetation, and may be called deserts, co far as the y perforns 
any tseful part in the sustenance of animal life. 

“The cultivation of the earth is, therefore, confined to 
those narrow strips of land which are within the level of the 
waters of the streams, and wherever practised in a commu. 
nity with any success, Or t@ any extent, involves a degree of 
subordination, and absolute vbedience to a chief, repugnant 
to the habits of our people. 

«The chief who directs the time and the quantity of the 
precious irrigating water must be implicitly obeyed by the 
| whole community. A departure from his orders, by the 
waste of water, or unjust distribution of it, or neglect to 
make the proper embankments, may endanger the means of 
subsistence of many people. He must, therefore, be arnved 
with power to punish promptly and immediately. 

* The profits of labor are too inadequate for the existence 
of negro slavery. Slavery, as practised by the Mexicans, 
under the form of peonage, which enables their master to 
| get the services of the adult while in the prime of life, with- 
out the obligation ef rearing him in infancy, supporting him 
in old age, or maintaining his family, affords no data for ea 
timating the profits of slave labor, as it exists in the United 
States. 

“No one who has ever visited this country, and who fs 
acquainted with the character and vatue of slave jabor in the 
United States, would ever think of bringing his own slaves 
here with any view to profit, much less would he purchase 
slaves for such a purpose. Their labor here, if they could 
be retained as slaves, among peons, nearly of their own 
color, would never repay the cost of transportation, much 
less the additional purchase money.”’ 








This, sir, is the opinion of an intelligent and 


|| scientific officer, formed upon personal observation 


| of the country; and this opinion is confirmed by 
| all I have ever read or heard of the country. 
| Ifthis opinion be correct, it would be about as 
| easy to introduce the culture of the cotton and 
| sugar plants on the parched plains and the snow- 
| covered mountains of this country, as permanently 
| to establish slavery there. For these reasons, from 
the moment that the acquisition of this territory 
was first suggested—from the moment that the ery 
* of indemnity for the past and security for the fa- 
| ture,” first went forth from the White House, and 
was caught upand reéchoed as a aeeee by a 
powerful party in this couvtry, I was satisfied that 
this “indemnity” would be no indemnity—this 
“security” anything but a security to the South; 
| and I said then, I have ever since said, and I say 
|| now, that I would willingly give Mexico twice as 
|| much to take back the country as it cost us. Even 
| the discovery of the gold region in California did 
not reconcile me to the acquisition; for experi- 
ence has shown, that it matters little who owns the 
soil that contains the precious metals, or by whose 
|| hands they are excavated, as they will ultimately 
|| find their way where the ever-rolling tide of com- 
|| merce carries them. In fact, the history of Spain, 
'| when she possessed nearly all the gold and silver 
|| mines in the worid, and in more modern times, of 
|| Mexico herself, prove, that the country that owns 
|| the mines, often gets the smallest portion of their 
| products. 
The only portion of this territory that we did 
| need, was an harbor or two on the Pacific, which 
|| might have been purchased at a trifling cost, and 
|| the government of which would not have exposed 
|| the country to all the agitation and excitement 
|| which this question has produced. 


|| But we are told by gentlemen from. the North, 
\| as an excuse for the pertinacity with which they 
|, adhere to their purpose, that a great principle is 
| involved in the question. True, sir, there is a 
|| prineiple involved in it—an important principle, 
|| but it is.@ principle in the. preservation of which 
|| the South is more directly interested than the 
|| North. That principle is the absolute exemption 
\| of the subject of slavery in all ita bearings and un- 
,| der all circumstances, from the control of the Gen- 
‘| eral Government—a principle, the rigid mainte- 
'| nance of which is indispensable to the security of 


,, the South, and to the barnony of the Union. All 
that is denvanded by the South is, that this princi- 
We do not ask that 


ple should remain inviolate. 
| Congress should so legislate as to force slavery 


t,more than || jnto this territory invilé naturd, and against the 
reagmiet tbo henws oy Het sormscres. oot omg 1! wishes of its inhabitants, All that we ask, all 
inhabits it. All of North e New Mexico, | that we insist on, is, that you should not interpose 
Chihuahua, Sonora, and the Californias, as far North a3 the || your authority to prevent slavery from being intro- 


Sacramento, are, as far as the best information , the 
in the physical character of its surface, and 
in climate or acts. 


same 
but lite 
ites ann on the rains from heaven 


duced into the country, or to abolish it if, as some 
suppose, it already exists there. Is there any- 
| thing unjust or unreasonable in this demand ? 
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Mr. Chairman, I, for one, deny that Congress 
haa the constitutional power to interfere in this 
matter; and even if they had the constitutional, | 
deny thet they have the moral power. 

1 shall not undertake to examine at length the 
question whether Congress possesses the poms to 
establish territorial governments, and if it has, 
what are the proper limits of that power. The 
time to which, by the rules of the House, I am 
compelled to limit my remarks, would prevent m 
doing so even if I deemed it advisable. But this 
task has been so often performed by abler men 
that | would consider it a work of supererogation 
to attempt it. 


1 will observe, however, that few constitutional | 


lawyers of the present day who affirm the exist- 
ence of this power, would venture to base this af- 
firmation on that provision of the Constitution 
where it has been usually sought, viz: art. 4, 
sec. 3d, which empowers Congress ‘ to dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing, the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States.” If any doubt remained on 
this point, it has been removed by the able speech 


recently delivered by a distinguished Senator from | 


Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] who has clearly shown 


that this clause in the Constitution does not even | 
afford a decent pretext for the exercise of the | 
y im- | 
portant questions, but I take this opportunity to | 


power. I differ from that gentleman in man 


declare that, for the independent stand he has taken 


on this question and the ability with which he has | 


maintained it, he deserves the gratitude and re- 


spect not of the South only, but of every friend of | 


the Union. 


I am aware, sir, that this power has been sought | 
for by some in other clauses of the Constitution. | 


Some have affirmed that the power to govern ter- 


ritory was a necessary consequence of the power | 
But when they are asked where | 
the power to acquire territory is found, they say | 
that is also a necessary consequence of the power | 


to acquire it. 


‘*to declare war.’’ Thus, sir, one of the most 
important prerogatives. of this Government, the 
power to govern at discretion, and for an unlimited 


period, a country far exceeding in extent the thir- | 
teen original States, is made the consequence of a | 


consequence—the derivative of a derivative. 
Gentlemen whose opinions are entitled to re- 
spect have derived this power from other sources, 
but I have always thought that their arguments 
proved little except the ingenuity of those that 
used them. Is it probable indeed that, in an in- 
strument so carefully framed, so deliberately dis- 
cussed, as the Constitution of the United States, 
if i had been intended to convey a power so im- 
pene as the one in question, it would not have 
een done directly and in plain unequivocal lan- 
guage? 


tached portions of the Constitution ? 
lieve it. 
probably by the fact that at the time the Constitu- 
tion was adopted the General Government owned 
no territory except the north west, the government 
of which was already provided for by the com- 
pact between the State of Virginia and the Con- 
federation, which compact was ratified and con- 
firmed by article six of the Constitution. 

It is urged that this power has been so often ex- 
ercised that it is now too late to deny its exist- 
ence. 

No one has more respect for well established 
precedents than [ have. The maxim “ stare de- 
cisis”’ is more important, when applied to interpre- 


tations of the fundamental law which defines the | 


powers and prescribes the duties of government, 
than when applied to merely municipal laws which 
regulate the rights and duties of individuals. But 
this maxim is less applicable to legislative than to 
judicial decisions. Hew, in this matter, although 
there xre some decisions which seam to recognize 
the existence of the power, there is none which 
directly affirms it. 

Even the Congressional precedents are by no 
means conclusive. In the case of Missouri, it was 
settled hy compromise, and in the case of Oregon, 





Is it probable that it would have been | 
auffered to lurk in an ambiguous phrase, to be || 
inferred from other powers, or to be formed like a | 
a piece of patchwork, by stitching together de- | 
I do not be- | 
| believe it is a casus omissus, occasioned || 





Mr. Conrad. 


lish a territorial government is nowhere to be found 


in the Constitution. 

But does it follow from this circumstance that 
Congress is absolutely without power to provide 
any government whatever for a territory owned by 
the United States? I think not. 

Whenever ina judicial proceeding it is discovered 
that great mischief or great injustice would result 
from the want of power to do a thing, tribunals, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion, frequently 
decide that it must be done ex necessitate rei—from 
the necessity of the case, So in countries gov- 
erned by a constitution, particularly a written con- 
stitution—which furnishes an inflexible rule of 
conduct—the government often finds it necessary 
to exercise powers which, though not warranted 
by any express provision of the Constitution, are 
nevertheless in accordance with its general spirit 
and object. The British ministry not unfrequently 
exercise powers not vested in them by law, rely- 
ing upon the justice of Parliament to relieve them 
from the responsibility of their acts. In our own 
country acts have several times been done under 
the plea of necessity, and that, too, when the va- 
lidity of the plea was, to say the least, extremely 
questionable. I hold that there is less danger in 
a government’s assuming power admitted not to 
belong to it, whenever, by the exercise of such 


powers, a great national object will be attained or || 


a great national calamity averted, than to seek to 
justify such usurpation of power by perverting 
the language of the Constitution from its plain and 
obvious import, 

Now, sir, to apply these principles. The Gov- 
ernment is in the possession of an extensive re- 
gion of country. The soil forms a part of its 
domain. It has the undoubted right to “ dispose 
of it, and to make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting it,’’ considered as property ; but it has no 
express power to govern the inhabitants of this 
territory. Must they be left to govern them- 
selves as they see fit, or must they be left in a 
state of anarchy? No, the first course would de- 
feat the rights of the Government, the second 


| would be contrary both to morals and to humanity. 


It is clear, then, that upon the principle of self- 
preservation the Government may establish laws 


| over a people so situated. But the necessity which 


is the origin of this power must be the measure of 


lutely necessary to be done. 

Now, it is clear that it is not at all necessary for 
us to dictate a permanent organic law to the in- 
habitants of a territory. It is not necessary per- 
manently to establish or to force upon them a sys- 
tem of domestic polity which, however it ma 
please us, may be very unsuitable or unpalatable 
to them. It is not necessary to convert a terri- 
tory into a corpus vile, to make all sorts of political 
experiments upon. It.is not necessary to force 
the inhabitants to adopt our peculiar notions of 
philanthropy or morality any more than our pe- 
culiar tenets of religion; and we have no more 


| right to prohibit the institution of slavery in a 


territory than we have to prohibit the institution 
of marriage. All that is requisite for the protec- 
tion of the inhabitants and of our own interests, 
and, consequently, all that we have the power to 
do, is to make a few simple laws to protect them 
in the enjoyment of “ life, liberty, and property;”’ 
to establish tribunals to enforce those laws, and 


| to provide in due time for the legal and regular 


adoption, by the inhabitants, of such a system of 
government as they may prefer, with the single 
restriction that it be republican in its form. This 
is all that is necessary to be done, and therefore 


all that we havea right to do. The Constitution 


| confers on us no power to do more, and there is 


no necessity to warrant the assumption of the 
power. 

But, sir, suppose that I em in error on this 
point. Suppose you have the constitutional power 
to prohibit slavery in a territory: have you, in the 
present instance, the moral power? In other 
words, is it right, is it fair, is it honest, that you 
should exercise the power? 

This territory was acquired, partly by war, 
partly by purchase. It was won by the valor and 


can be none! 
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ment of it? What right has it to im an 
restrictions or limitations upon the full and fre, 
enjoyment of it by the other portion? Either this 
country is adapted to slavery, or it is not. [f it 
be adapted to slavery, the ibition is obvions| 
an injury, not only to all the States in which we. 
very exists, but to the inhabitants of the territory 
itself. If, on the other hand, it be not adapted i, 
slavery, thea the prohibition is worse than an in. 
jury; it is a wanton, unprovoked, gratuitous jn. 
sult; and, permit me to say, that a generous ani 
high-spirited people may forgive and forget ay 
injurv, but an insult they cannot overlook 

Men of the North, is there any principle that re. 
quires of you to inflict upon us this injury or to 
offer us this insalt? No, there is none. “There 
What is the true principle? Wh», 
is the principle that you ought to contend for? |, 
is, that you should not interfere at all in this matier, 
It is, that the people of these territories be left to 
determine the question of slavery and all other 
questions of purely domestic policy according to 
their own views of their own interest. This js 
not a southern ora northern principle. It is an 
American principle. It is the principle of the 


| right of maw to self-government—a principle pro- 
| claimed in the Declaration of Independence and 


consecrated in every line of the Constitution. 

Sir, it is true that this country is a conquered 
country, but the people who are destined to occupy 
it are not a conquered race. No, they will be, 
for the most part at least, emigrants from the 
United States—men who have been nurtured at 
the breasts of American mothers—who have im- 
bibed the feelings and the principles of American 
fathers, and who, depend upon it, will claim to 
exercise all the rights of American citizens. They 
will therefore indignantly repel any attempt on 
your part to interfere with their domestic institu. 
tions. 

If these positions be correct, it was clearly the 
duty of the last Congress to establish territorial 
governments over this country. And if it was their 
duty then, it is equally our duty now. We are 
bound to afford the inhabitants of this country 

rotection for their lives and property. We are 
und to do this not only by every principle of 
justice and humanity, but by an express provision 
of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, by which 


porated into the Union, ‘* they shall be maintained 
and protected in the full enjoyment of their liberty 
and property”’—a stipulation which we have thus 
far entirely disregarded. . 

But the inhabitants of California, finding that 
Congress had neglected ee them with a 
government, have organized one for themselves, 
and now claim to be admitted into the Union. The 
question is now submitted to us whether or not 
this demand shall be acceded to. 

Before examining this question, allow me to say 
a few words in relation to. the manner in which 
this constitution has been adopted. Several gen- 
tlemen on the other side have severely censured 
the people of California for daring to adopt a con- 
stitution without having been authorized by Con- 
gress todo so. It has been called an act of re- 
bellion, of revolution, a pronuneiamiento, and the 
President of the United States, for having counte- 
nanced, or not having opposed this unwarrantabie 
proceeding, has been charged with being perticeps 
criminis, and with having actually headed a rebel- 
lion against himself. 

In relation to this charge I shall merely state, thet 
that isa very strange revolution which consists 
not in overturning an established government, but 
in establishing one where none existed before, and 
that that is a singular rebellion which consists not 
in opposing or resisting a government, but, on the 
contrary, in tendering an immediate and voluntary 
submission to it, in swearing allegiance to |t, and 
in soliciting to be allowed to participate in its ad- 
ministration. Ne 

In my opinion, sir, the people of California have 
acted wisely in preferring a government, however 
irregularly constituted, to no government at all, 
and the President, in affording every encourage 
ment to the accomplishment of this object, hes 
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the country being confessedly not adapted to 
slavery, it excited little interest. i 
I conclude, therefore, that the power to estab- 


id for with the treasure of the whole country. 
hat right, therefore, has any portion of t 
country to assume the entire control and manage- 


done no more than his duty. 
It has been more than insinuated by 


rae 


its extent. In order to ascertain what we right- || we acquired it: the 9th article of which stipulates, 
fully may do, we must ascertain what is abso- || that until the inhabitants of this country are incor- 


ees 
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ention gotten up by direction of the Presi- fl Congress, had ne legal existence ; and the Consti- 
dent, but that the constitution was dictated. by tution adopted by it ts, so far as we are concerned, 
ae a blank piece of paper. 


They have adopted such 


Me nicht be considered a sufficient answer tothis || boundaries for their State as suited their pleasure. 
charge to state, that it is any unsupported by | Is amy one here prepared to say whether those | honorable settlement of the question, I would 


pvidence, Whether in the official documents that i 


have been laid before us, or in the unofficial ac- || 


boundaries are such as we ought to approve? 
The Constitution of the United States (art. 1, 


counts we have received from that country. But | sec. 2) declares, that Representatives shall be ap- 


we need not be satisfied with negative proof—we || 
have evidence of a positive character. 
As regards the origin of this plan, candor com- || 
ig me to say that the merit of originating it be- || 
iongs exclusively to the late Administration, and || 
that it is one of the few wise and judicious meas- 
ures for which the country is indebted to it. | 
This is clearly shown by the official documents || 
transmitted to us by the President, and is confirmed | 
by private accounts. : : 
As regards any interference by the President in 
the deliberations of the convention that framed the || 
constitation, it is denied both by himself, by the 
gentleman through whom this influence is said to 
have been exerted, and, [ am told, by the gentle- | 
men who have been chosen Senators and Repre- 
geotatives, most, if notall of whom were members | 
of the convention. 
And now let me ask how it is that the President || 
should have had sufficient influence to get up this | 
convention and to prescribe to them what sort of | 
a constitation they should adopt, and yet not be | 
able to procure the election of a single member in | 
either House favorable to his administration? I | 
leave to gentlemen who have more ingenuity | 
than I possess, to reconcile this discrepancy. 
Lhave no doubt, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
the convention that framed this constitution was | 
fairly convened, and that the constitution itself) 
was fairly adopted—at all events it was ratified by 
anoverwhelming majority of the people of Cali- || 
fornia, (1 believe more than 12,000 out of 13,000.) |) 
If, therefore, it contain no provisions contrary to | 
the Constitation or laws, or tothe rights and in- | 
terests of the United States, | am perfectly willing 
they should live under it, at least until we shall | 
have provided them with a government. 
But the question now arises, shall California be 
admitted into the Union with this constitution ? | 
This is a very different question from the first one. 
Whether California shall be permitted to govern 
herself is one thing—whether she shall be permit- 
ted in part to govern us, is another, and quite a 
different thing. Let us remember, in the first 
place, that this is not a question between California 
and the United States, but entirely between the 
States themselves, and to be decided exclusively 
with reference to our interest and convenience. 
California has, unquestionably, no right to de- | 
mand an admission into this Union. We are un- 
der no obligation, we have given no pledge, either 
express or implied, to admit her. There is, in 
fact, no such organized or political body as Cali- 
fornia. There was a Mexican province of that 
name which we have acquired; and since its acqui- 
sition by us multitudes of adventurers have flocked | 
tot, not only from the United States, but from Eu- 
rope, from South America, from Mexico, from the | 
Islands in the Pacific, and even from the opposite | 
continent of Asia, have taken possession of the | 
country, and are helping themselves very uncere: | 
moniously to all the gold they can pick up. We | 
have, with a liberality unparalleled, permitted | 
this; but does it follow that on that account we | 
are bound to confer on this promiscuous multitude 
any political powers or privileges? Have they | 
any right to complain if we refuse to do this? Are 
we not sufficiently liberal when, after they have 
gorged themselves with gold, we permit them 
either.to return to their respective homes or to re- 
main in the country and govern themselves? 
Viewing the question, then, as one to be decided 
exclusively with reference to our own interests, [ 
ask the gentlemen who advocate the admission of 
California, to inform us what possible advantage 
we will derive from her admission? What end 
will be promoted by it? Are we not competent to 
poe ourselves, without the aid of California? 
nt I have yet to hear the first argument in favor 








this measure, and there are many against it. 

In the first place, all must admit, that the pro- 
ceedings by which this Constitution was adopted, 
Were, to say the least, extremely irregular. The 


convention that framed it, not authorized by 


‘| tion. 





portioned among the several States according to 


| their respective numbers, and provides for an enu- 


meration of the inhabitants of each State, with a 
view to this apportionment. No enumeration has 
been made of the population of California. Is 
any one here prepared to say that she hasa popu- 


| lation of actual, bond fide residents sufficient to en- 
If there be, he | 
has been more fortunate in obtaining information | 
| than Lhave been; for [ have sought to obtain it, | 
| and the aceounts | receive are very contradictory. 


title her to admission as a State? 


My own opinionis, that she has not that popula- 


Thus, sir, we are called upon 
to admit into the Union a country of yesterday; 


| to give her as much weight in the other House as 


the largest State in this Union, and as much 


weight in this body as some of the smallest, with- || 


out any evidence whatever that her population is 
sufficient to entitle her to admission; we are called 
upon to allow hertwo Representatives, when it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether she be entitled to 
one. We are called upon notonly to put her upon 
an equality with the other States, but to give her a 
preference over them, since we assign her a larger 
representation than she is entitled to. I cannot 
consent to do this. 
form, but I cannot sanction a proceeding which, in 
my opinion, would be a violation of every prin- 
ciple and a departure from every precedent rela- 


| ting to the admission of States into the Union, | 


and their representation on this floor. 

Why is it that certain gentleman manifest such 
extreme anxiety for the admission of California? 
Why isthat they are impatient of the ordinary 
forma of legislation that retard her entrance? Why 


is it that they will not await the solemnities || 


of marriage, but rash with indecent haste into the 
illegitimate embraces of their favorite? 
comes it that those very gentlemen who have here- 


tofore pertinaciously opposed every attempt to | 


give California a territorial government are now 
striving to convert her suddenly into a sovereign 
State of this Confederacy? Sir, [ can tell you 
why itis. It is because her constitution contains 
a clause of about four lines—a clause prohibiting 
slavery. If the constitution had contained a pro- 
vision of an opposite character—if it had tolerated 
instead of prohibiting slavery—or even if it had 
been silent on the subject, these same gentlemen 
would have been found opposing her admission 
as vehemently as they are now advocating it. 


At all events, if such be the fact, we have | 
| no evidence of it. 


I might overlook matters of | 


How | 
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| vete against it; but if it were made the basis of a 
| compromise, if it were offered as one of several 
| conditions, (whether embraced in one bill or in 
| several is immaterial,) looking to a full, fair, and 





cheerfully waive my objections to the measure. 
| Bat I want the whole question growing out of this 
| newly-acquired territery to be finally settled. I 
|| wish to leave no fragments behind for demagogues 
_and fanatics to fatten upon between this and the 
|nextelection. Every day adds to the difficulty 
| of a satisfactory adjustment of it. The debate 
|| that is carried on here is certainly not of a char- 
|| acter to calm the public excitement. It has, with 
| few exceptions, consisted entirely of vehement ap- 
peals to sectional prejudices, of mutual attacks 
and recriminations, of invidious comparisons be- 
tween the North and the South; and gentlemen 
|| have exhausted all their powers of eloquence to 
|| magnify the greatness and glories of their own 
States at the expense of others. Even the tri- 
| umphs of our arms have been made the subject of 
|| angry controversy, and every State has her cham- 
|| pion here, prepared to vindicate her claims to su- 
|| perior valor. 
Sir, who doubts the courage of any rortion of 
|| the people of this country? We are one race—ihe 
|| same blood flows in our veins; and to question the 
|| courage of any would be to question the courage 
|| ofall, Let us, on the field of battle, emulate each 
other in deeds of daring—that is a noble and gen- 
|| erous rivalry—but when the battle has been fought 
|| and won, let us not engage in an ignoble strife for 
|| the division of the spoils and the glory. 
|| [ have heard a great deal in this debate about a 
|| dissolution of the Union. Some gentlemen seem 
to view the union as a sort of commercial partner- 
|| ship entered into for pecuniary profit, and whieh 
may be dissolved whenever any member finds it 
|| for his interest to dissolve it. The gentleman from 
|| North Carolina |Mr. Curmeman] has furnished us 
| some valuabig statistics on this subject, and has 
|| succeeded in proving, to my entire satisfaction, 
|| that, in the event of a dissolution, railroad iron 
might be purchased cheaper in his State than it 
|| now is. That gentleman might have been certain 
| that a Yankee would not be out-done in calcula- 
|| tion—accordingly a gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Mawn] has furnished us some data 
|| for ascertaining, not exactly how much Maseachu- 
|| setts would gain by a dissolution of the Union, 
|| (that would be rather a difficult matter to show,) 
| but how much damage that event would enable 
| her to inflict on the southern States. That gentle- 
| man seems to think that 


| * Just so much she doth make, 


As from another she can tske.” 
|| The gist of his argument is, that in the event of a 
|| dissolution many more slaves might be kidnapped 
|| than there now are; and as that gentleman is said 








For my own part I declare with the utmost sin- || to have manifested a decided predilection for that 
cerity, that if | oppose her admission into the || department of business, | presume his calculations 


Union itis not because she has prohibited slavery || on that subject may be relied on as correct. 


within her borders. 


L will 


I recognize to the fullest ex- || say to him, however, that it was not by such cal- 


tent the right of her people to regulate this matter || culations as these that the people of his State have 


according to their own wishes. 


I have no doubt | 
that if the question were again submitted to the | 


acquired the reputation of being the shrewdest and 
most practical race on the face of the earth. That 





ple their decision would be the same, and the || gentleman has obtained some celebrity in the coun- 
onger the vote is postponed the more decisive it || try from his devotion to the cause of public edu- 


will be, from the fact that nine-tenths of the per- | 
sons who emigrate to that country will always be 
from foreign countries or from non-slaveholding 


States of this Union. 


i 


| cation; and judging from the specimen he gave us 
the other day,! am inclined to believe that both 
the country and himself would be the gainers were 
|, he hereafter to confine his labors to the juvenile 


Some gentlemen suppose that the immediate ad- } portion cf the community. 


mission of California would tend to calm the ex- | 


For my own part, Mr. Chairman, | have made 


citement growing out of this question. But this i} no such calculations, and do not intend to make 


is a fatal mistake. 


My opinion is that it would 
produce the very opposite result. Suppose a quar- 


them. I have not yet learned to estimate the value 
of this Union in dollars and cents. I keep no 





rel to have arisen between two men about the di- | ledger and day book in which I enter the profits 
vision of a loaf, and one were first to appropriate || and loss of the Union; [ have struck no balance 


one-half of it to himself and then prepare to strug 


: } sheet between the North and the South, to ascer- 


gle for the remaining half, would such a proceed- || tain which would gain or lose by a dissolution. 


ing tend to 


a fair division or an amicable | Is there no value in national greatneus and naticenal 


settlement? If parties cannot agree upon a fuir || glory ?—in the proud recollections of the past, in 
compromise of the question with an equality of | the bright hopes of the future? Is there no value 
votes in the Senate, is it probable that an addition || in the proud attitude which this republic holds in 


of two votes to one 


would make the party | the civilized world; in r 


and admiration 


that received this addition to its ae more apt | abroad—in peace, aang, and repose at 


-to listen to reasonable terms? I think not. 


If, therefore, the admission of California is pro- 
as a distinct and isolated measure, uncon- 
nected with any other as a counterpoise, I shall 


home? And have those gentlemen who are ao fond 
of calculating the value of the Union reversed the 
| picture? Have they calculated also the countless 
| calamities that would follow in the train of dis- 
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union?—the dissension and discord—the civil 


brawls—the attacks and reprisals—the border }| 


wuarfare,—the petty hostilities—all terminating at 
last in wars es pj a. a duration and fierceness 
all that is recorded in the annals of civilized war- 
fare-—-wars that would impoverish the North and 
desolate the fields of the South. To*avert calam- 
ities like there, 1 would sacrifice everything save 
honor. If! honor cannot be. preserved without 
such a sacrifice, Il am prepared to make it. But 
let no sorded calculations of interest mingle in the 
contest. No, if this Union should be dissolved—if 
that bright cluster of stars whose mild effulgence 
illuminates the darkest corners of the earth, guid- 
ing the persecuted and oppressed throughout the 
worid to freedom, should ever sink to rise no more, 
let those by whose efforts such a catastrophe is 
produced be prepared to vindicate their course by 
an appeal to lofuer feelings than those. 

Do gentlemen who are so fond of calculating the 
valne of the Union know where and by whom 
that expression was first employed? In the Fare- 
well Address of the Father of his Country we find 
this sentence, which is so applicable to the present 


for reading it at length: 


Tt is of infinite moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your nationul union, to your col- 
levtive and individual happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it; aceus- 
toming yourselves to think and speak of it as of the pulla- 
dium of your political safety and prosperity ; watehing for 
its preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suxpicion that it can in any 
event be abandoned ; and indignantly frowning upon the 
first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
puceo ntry from the rest, or to enfveble the sacred ties 
waich nosy link together the various parts.’? 


This, sir, is the voice of Washington, speaking 
to us as it were from the tomb, and | for one will 
hearken to his admonitions, 


SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. HORACE MANN, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, . 
In tue House or Representatives, 
February 15, 1850, 

On the subject of Slavery in the Territories, and 
the consequences of the threatened Dissolution 
of the Union. 

Mr, MANN said: 
Mr. Cuasmman: Ever since the organization of 
this House, before its organization, and even in 


a preliminary cayeus that preceded the commence- || 


ment of the session, southern gentlemen have 
pressed the cause, not only of human slavery, but 
of slavery-extension, upon us. From motives of 
forbearance, and not from any question as to our 
rights, we of the North have maintained an un- 
broken silence. The time has surely come when 
the veice of freedom should find an utterance. 
Would to God, that on. the present occasion it 
might find an abler defender than myself, although, 
if my ability to defend it were equal to the love | 
bear }t, it could ask no abler champion. 

{ wish te premise a few. words respecting the 
propriety and true significance of some of the epi- 
thets by which the parties to this diseussion are 
characterized. The term ‘Free-Seiler’’ is perpet- 
ually used upon this floor as a term of ignominy 
and reproach; yet, 1 maintain that in its original 
and Jegitimate sense, as denoting an advocate of 
the doctrine that all our territorial possessions 
should be consecrated to freedom, there is no lan- 
guage that can supply a more honorable appella- 
tion. Tt expresses a determination on the part of 
its disciples to keep free the territory that is now 
free,—-to stand upon its frontier as the cherubim 
stood at the gates of Paradise, with.a flaming 
sword to tuen every way, to keep the sin of sla- 
very from crossing its. borders. If, in any. in- 
stance, the original advoeates of free soil have 


abandoned their integrity, and have courted allies || 


who had no synipathy with their principles, but 
were only x to join them in a struggle for po- 
litical aseendency, then, in my judgment, they 
have lost infinitely more in 


have gained in numbers.. They have. ceased to 
be genuine and sing! : 


hearted Free- 1) Whom 
1 love, and ‘ied heen mallee ae 1 con- 
demn. For myself, I will engage in any honora- 


power, than they | 
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Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Mann. 


| ble measare most likely to secure freedom to the 
new territories, I will resist any and every meas- 
| ure that proposes to abandon them to slavery. 
| The epithet, ** Free-Soiler,’’ therefore, when right- 
ly understood and correctly applied, implies both 
| political and moral worth; and I covet the honor 
|| of its application to myself. But what does its 
| opposite mean? What does the term, ‘‘Slave- 
| Soiler’’ signify? It signifies one who desires and 
| designs that all soil should be made to bear slaves. 
| Its dreadful significancy is, that, after Magna 
| Charta and the Petition of Right in Great Britain, 
| and after the Declaration of Independence in this 
|| country, we should cast aside with scorn, not only 
| the teachings of Christianity, but the clearest prin- 
| ciples of natural religion and of natural law, and 
|| should retrograde from our boasted civilization, 
| into the Dark Ages,—ay, into periods, that the 
| dark ages might have called dark, It means, that 
|| this Republic, as we call it, formed to establish 
i) spadomte should enlist in a crusade against free- 
|| dom, 


| spread beyond the limits where it now exists, are 
denounced as Abolitionists. This epithet is applied 


| brand and stigma upon our characters and princi- 
ples. 


| Constitution of the United States, and that great 
i body of the people, who, while their allegiance to 





| standing the hitherto onward march of slavery. 
| Among the latter class, Mr. Collamer, the Post- 
| master-General, is called an Abolitionist. Mr. John 
| Quiney Adams was denounced as an arch Aboli- 
| tionist. Every man who advocates the Jefferson 
| proviso, against the spread of slavery, is so called; 
| and if an unspeakable abhorrence of this institu- 
| tion, and the belief that it is the second greatest 
| enormity which the oppressor, in his power, ever 
| commitied against the oppressed, in his weakness, 
| —being inferior only to that ecclesiastical domina- 
| tion which has trampled upon the religious free- 
| dom of man,—lI say, if this abhorrence of slavery, 
| and this belief of its criminality, entitle a man to 
| be denominated an Abolitionist, then I rejoice in 
| my unquestionable right to the name. 
| In my apprehension, sir, before we can decide 
| upon the honor or the infamy-of the term ‘“* Abo- 
) litionist,’’ we must know what things they are 
| which he proposes to abolish. We of the North, 
you say, are Abolitionists; but abolitionists of 
what? Are we abolitionists of the inalienable, in- 
defeasible, indestructible rights of man? Are we 
abolitionists of knowledge, abolitionists of virtue, 
| of education, and of humanculture? Do weseek 
to abolish the glorious moral and intellectual attri- 
butes which God has given to his children, and 
thus, as fas as it lies in our power, make the facts 
| of slavery conform.to the law of slavery, by ob- 
| literating the distinction between a man and a 
beast ? 
Do our laws and our institutions seek to blot 
out and abolish the image of God in the human 
| soul? Do we abolish the marriage covenant; and 
| instead of saying, with the apostle, that wives 
shall submit themselves to their husbands, com- 
| mand them to submit themselves to any body, 
| and to their master as husband over all? Do we 
ruthlessly tear assunder the sacred ties of affec- 
| tion by which God has bound the parent to the 
child and the child to the parent?. Do we seek 
| to abolish all these noble instincts of the haman 
soul, by which it yearns for improvement and 
progress; and do we quench iis. sublime aspira- 
tions after knowledge and Virtue? A_ stranger 
|| would suppose, from hearing the epithets of con- 
|| tumely that are heaped upon us, that we were 
| abolitionists of all truth, purity, knowledge, im- 
| provement, civilization, happiness, and. holiness. 
On this subject, perversion of language and of 
| idea has been reduced to a system, and the false- 
| hoods of our calumniators exclude truth with the 
| exactness of a science. is 
But if the word ‘abolitionist’’ is to. be used 
in a reproachful and contumelious sense, does it 
| Not more properly b to those who would ex- 
| tend a system which, in its very nature, abolishe 
i freedom, justice, equity, and a sense of human 


| 


j 


And agnin: those of us at the North, who re- | 


, || sist slavery extension, who mean to withstand its | 
state of our affairs, that 1 need make no apology || 


| to ws as a term of reproach and obloquy; as a | 
No distinction is made between those few | 


| individuals among us who desire to abolish the || 


| this Constitution is unshaken, mean also to main- | 
| tain their allegiance to truth and to duty, in with- | 
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brotherhood? Does it not belong to those wh, 
would abolish, not only all oki en politi, 
but all natural rights; who would abolish * liber: 
and the pursuit of happiness;’’ who would ae 
up all the avenues to knowledge; who would ten. 
der freedom of thought, and liberty of conscience 
impossible, by crushing out the faculties 4) 
which, alone, we can think and decide; who 
would rob a fellow-man of his parental rights 

and innocent children of the tend-rness and joys 
of a filial love; who would introduce a foul coney. 
binage in place of the institution of marriage; and 
who would remorselessly trample upon all the 
tenderest and holiest affections which the human 
soul is capable of feeling? After Mr, Jefferson 

in the Declaration of Independence, had enumer. 
ated a few oppressive deeds of the British kino 
toward his en colonists, he denominated 
him ‘‘a prince whose character was marked by 
every act that could define a tyrant.’’ There are 
|| now as many slaves in this country as there were 
colonists in 1776. Compare the condition of these 
three million slaves with the condition of the three 
million colonists. The conduct of that sovereign, 
who was denounced before earth and Heaven, as 
having committed all the atrocities that could 
‘‘definea tyrant,’ was mercy and loving-kindness 
compared with the wrongs and privations of three 
millions of our fellow-beings, now existing among 
us. If the word ‘* abolitionist,” then, is to be 
used in a reproachful sense, let it be applied to 
those who, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and in defiance of all the lights of the age, would 
extend the horrors of an institution which, b 

one all-comprehending crime toward a helpless 
race, makes it impossible to commit any new 
' crime against them, unless it be to enlarge the area 
| of their bondage, and to multiply the number of 

their victims. 

If we are abolitionists, then, we are abolitionists 
|| of human bondage; whileahose who oppose us are 
| abolitionists of human liberty. We would pre- 

vent the extension of one of the greatest wrongs 
|| that man ever suffered upon earth; they would 
| carry bodily chains and mental chains,—chains in 
a literal and chains in a figurative sense,—into 
| realms where even the half-civilized descendants 
| of the Spaniard and the Indian have silenced their 
| clanking.. We would avert the impending night 
of ignorance and superstition; they would abolish 
the glorious liberty wherewith God maketh his 
children free. In using this word, therefore, to 
| calumniate us, they put darkness for light, and 
‘| light for darkness; good for evil, and evil for 
| good, 
| 3 The constitutional right of Congress to legislate 
| for the territories, is still debated. Having pre- 
/sented my views on this subject before, | shall 
| now treat it with brevity. In a speech by General 
| Cass, which has lately been published, that dis- 
tinguished Senator, in order to prove that Con- 
gress has no power to legislate on the subject of 
slavery in the territories, has attempted to prove 
|| that it has no power to legislate for the territories 
|| atall. Lrefer to the Senator from Michigan, be- 
|| cause he now stands before the country in the 
| two-fold character of being the head of the Demo- 
| cratic party, which goes for the ‘largest liberty, 
_and also of the extreme pro-slavery party, which 
_ goes for the largest e. He would sever all 
| diplomatic relations between this country and Aus- 
| tria, because she has robbed the Hungarians of « 
part of their liberties, while he is drawing closer 
| the political ties which bind him to the South, 
| which has despoiled three millions of Africans of 
all their liberties, and is now intent on propagating 
} other millions for new despoliations. He claims, 
"as the great bequest of the barons of Runnymede, 
‘that the inhabitants of the territories, under all 
circumstances of infancy, or poverty, or weak- 
ness, shall have the sole and exclusive right of 
governing themselves; when the practical result 
of this deetrine, so nicely timed, would be, that 
one part of those inhabitants would be crow 


with power like so 
over Nar vassals... ae te name of Uhersy, he 


enters a that termi in bondage. South- 
ern es admitted the power of 
Congress territories, though 
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% right to legislate on the subject of slavery flows || migrate. The new residents of California have || slave State, ail interference was unconstitutiona! 

i iresistibly from the right to legislate on all other || framed a constitution, have applied for admission || Now, as she desires to be a free State, it has be- 
tr sadject#, because no rule of interpretation, which || into this Union, and their application is now pend- || come’constitutional to interfere and repel her. Not 
Z concedes the power to make laws respecting polit- || ing before us. Of their own accord, they have || only so, but, according-to the gentleman from Ala- 
My ical franchises, courts, crimes, officers, and the || excluded slavery from their borders by their fun- || bama, [Mr. Ince, in swearmg to support the 
“ militia, can stop short at the subject of slavery,— || damental law. Until the discovery of gold in that || Constitution, we have sworn to perpetuate, and not 


b seeing all this, General Cass denies both inference 
“4 and premises, and places the General Government 
‘ in the relation of a ae power to the territories 


country, and until-all incredulity in regurd to that || only to perpetuate, but to extend slavery. “ To 
remarkable fact had been overcome, it was con- || those,’ he says, ‘ who are disposed to resist my 
fidently anticipated at the South, and intensely || views, | commend a more attentive reading of that 


























ys which it owns, and of which it possesses the || feared at the North, that the whole region would || instrument. They will find that it not only guar- 
u- acknowledged sovereignty. He reminds one of | be overrun with slaveholders and with slaves. As || antees slavery, but provides for its extension;” 
nd the man who denied the existence of future pun- | far back as 1842, Mr. Wise, of Virginia, the Ad- || or, as he says in another place, it makes provis- 
he ishment, and, when pressed with arguments | ministration leader in the House of Representa- | ion ** to extend that institution indefinitely;”” and, 
an drawn. from the deserts of men, and from the || tives, boldly declared, that “ slavery showld pour || therefore, when a territory asks to be admitted as 
0 ustice of God, suddenly arrested his antagonist || itself abroad without restraint, and find no limit but H a free State, it is to be repulsed, and virtually 
4 by.denying the existence of a God! _ || the Southern Ocean.”? The war with Mexico was || told, “If you will incorporate slavery into your 
ne When some immensely long speech, made in || waged for the two-fold purpose of robbing that | constitution, you shall be admitted; if not, not.” 
od the British House of Commons, was spoken of be- || Republic of its territory, and then of robbing that || Had the man who uttered the adage that, ‘* Cireum- 
Ny fore Sheridan as being luminous, he expressed || territory of its freedom. Congressional orators, || stances alter cases,” foreseen our times, he would 
re both a negative and an affirmative opinion respect- || and the southern press, avowed that the object of || have said, “ Circumstances alter principles.” 
re ing it, in a single WOrd, by replying that it was || acquiring territory was to extend the “divine in- || The same gentleman defends slavery by anap- 
se ro-luminous. General Cass, in a speech that fills || stitution.’? 1 could quote pages in poof of this as- | peal to the Bible But if the Bible be authority 
ee more than nineteen colurans in the Washington || sertion. The North had no hope, the South had no || for the poeree is it not authority for the inc!- 
a, Union, has reviewed the decisions of all the judges || fear, if the territories were left without control, that || dents also? If an authority for the cruelties of 
ag of the Supreme Court who have ever expressed they would first be filled with slaveholders, and | bondage, is it.not an equal authority for its miti- 
ld any opinion on the subject of Congressional pow- || would then incorporate slavery into their organic || gations? Is not the command to “hallow the fif- 
83 er over territorial legislation; he has commented || law. Whilethese hopesand apprehensions existed, || tieth year,’’ asa year of jubilee, and to “ proclaim 
ee upon the views of all the jurists who have written || the South insisted that the territories should be left | liberty throughout ail the land unto all the inhabit- 
wo upon it, and of most of the speakers in both || untrammelled. Distinguished men in this House, || ants thereof,’’ contained in the same code, and in 
be houses of Congress who have discussed it ; he || Mr. Calhoun and other Senators, the Government | the same chapter of the same code, with that oft- 
to has surveyed the course of administration of all || organ, which was supposed to express the views | cited authority, to buy bondmen and bondmaids of 
y the Presidents we have ever had; and has come to || of the President and his Cabinet, all proclaimed || the heathen? If the Bible is your commission, 
id the clear conclusion, that all of them,—judges, ju- || that the territories should be left free to instuute | why do you not follow the terms of the commis- 
Yy rists, legislators, and Presidenta,—have systemati- || such government as they might choose.* Butsince | sion,—obey its limitations as well as its powers? 
$3 cally violated the Constitution of the United States, || California has formed a free constitution, What a || This is the fiftieth year of the century,—the very 
w or commended its violation, on every practicable | sudden change has taken place in the cunvictions || yeer of jubilee itself,—and yet, instead of ** return- 
a occasion, for the last sixty years! | of men! Within the present week we have had | ingevery man unto his possession, and every man 
of Omitting the hundred ways in which the ab- || three most elaborate speeches in this House, in || unto his family,’’ this is the chosen year for sub- 
surdity of this conclusion can be exposed, let me |, which the admission of California, with her free | jugating new realms to bondage. It is not to be 
is subject it to one practical test. We have acquired || constitution, is vehemently opposed on constitu- || ‘ hallowed’? as a year of jubilee, but to be pro- 
re terrtory from Mexico. General Cass voted to |; tional grounds. Yes, sir; did you know it? the || faned 4s a year of captivity and mourning. 
e- ratify the treaty of cession. Measures have been || Constitution of the United States has just been al- Sir, | must express the most energetic dissent 
8 instituted for the formation of three separate gov- | tered; or, what is intended to produce the same | from those who would justify modern slavery from 
id ernments in this territory,—those of California, || effect, without the trouble of an alteration in the | the Levitical law. My reason and conscience re- 
0 Deseret, and New Mexico. The boundaries || manner prescribed by itself, its interpretation has || volt from those interpretations which 
‘0 marked out by California and Deseret, overlay | been altered. While California promised to be a || « Torture the hallowed pages of the Bible, 
tg each other to the amount of thousands of square || 1 To sanction crime, und robbery, and blood, 
it miles, Ifthey have the exclusive right of self- | “In February, 1847, Mr. Carton offered a series of reso- || And in oppresrion’s fateful service, libel 
at government, as General Cass declares, and Con- || lutions in the Senate of the United States, among which was |, Both man and God. 
h gress none, then they must themselves settle this || "efoHowing: = ee || Priests appealed to the Bible in Gatileo’s time, to 
is question of boundary. They may declare war |, bean eet, That it is fundamental principle in our po- |) refure the truths of astronomy. For more than 
: : : | © fitical creed, that a people, in forming a consutution, have | 
0 against each other, make alliances with foreign |) ¢ the unconditional right to form and adopt the government | (Wo hundred years, the same cliss of men has ap- 
d Powers, equip armies, build fleets, while Congress || « which they may think best calculated to secure their lib- | pealed to the same authority to disprove the science 
It can do nothing within their limits but—eell land. || § erty, prosperity, and happiness ; aud, in conformity Uiere- | of geology. And now this authority is eited, 
But what renders the argument of General Cass (| , } pega Fryer ae ea nue ae || not to disprove a law of physical nature, mere- 
fe sll more extraordinary, is the fact that, according || ¢ cept tharvits constitution shall be ‘republican ;’ and that || ly, but to deny a great law of the human soal,— 
b to his own doctrine, he has spent the greater part || « the imposition of any ower by Congress, would not only || a law of human consciousness,—a law of God, 
i of his political life.in violating the Constitution, || ‘ bein violation of the Constitution, but in direet conflict i| written upon the tablet of every man’s heart, 
a! while constantly repeating his oaths to support it. |, on sai ecm oF ype Pe pore system rests." || authenticating and attesting his title to freedom. 
- As marshal of Ohio, as governer of Michigan, as || Pue rioths ca chedene ze ne cae ob tit. || Sit, let those who reverence the Bible, beware how 
I lndian agent, he has appointed officers and magis- |) « ; ra t . that th , whine pee Yom Wo on blish pe | they suborn it, tocommit this treason and perjury 
: cal systetn that the people have a rig wt to establish tat s J 
yf tates, and executed laws, when, according to his || ‘ government they may think proper tor themselves; that | against the sacred rights of man, and the holy law 
e own showings he was a mere interloper and usurp- |) ‘ every State, anour to become a member of Uiis Union, has || of God. Whatever they gain for the support of 
4 cr; he has met territorial legislatures which had no || , ire be clined trae to tan ond canine sand | their doctrine, will be so much subtracted from the 
: ’ 5 ; qualification, . 
” more right to assemble than a mob; he has doubt- | § and thatis, that the government shall be republican. Th re | authority of the Scriptures. If the Bible has 
e less imprisoned, if not executed, many alleged || ‘ is no express provision to that eflect, but it results from | crossed ihe Atlantic, to spread slavery over a conti- 
; offenders, who badias good.a legal right\to execute || { that important section which guaranteesto every State in|) nent where it was unknown before, then the Bible 
7) ot to imprison him; and he has received salaries this Union, a republican form of goverument. || is a book of death, and not a book of life. 
h for more than twenty years, to which the Khan of wise Dowss, of Louisiana, offered the following || 1+ is further objected to the admission of Cali- 
Hl Tartary was as much enutied as he. Now, if he “ Resolved, Thai it's cobipeddet and expedient, and not | fornia, that its dimensions are too large for a single 
\- will refund the salaries he has unconstitutionally || ¢ inconsistent with the practice of the Governwent in some | State. The force of this objection is somewhat 
a received, make reparation for the penalties on for- || * cases, to admit California, or such portion of it as Con-| abated when we reflect, that it comes from men 
rr felures he has wrongfully exterted; show some , Sema deem proper, immediately inte the Union, on || who were most strenuous for the admission of 
' signs of contrition for the men whom he has un- || , ater eee an oma and that the Com- |) hevas. However, | shall not object very earn- 
; 7 . : »port a bill for that pur- », ee ; ; 
if lawfully imprisoned or hung, it will remove the || ¢ pose, for that portion of California which lies west of the || estly to the reduction of its limits. 1 will say, in 
z Suspicions of many minds, in regard to the sin- || ‘ summitof the Sierra Nevada mountains.” || frankness, that the southern portion of California 
" “ if not the soundness, of his ar nes Saal ——— ape ey ———— by : is understood to be even more attached to oo 
y _ | mention these facts from no personal feelings nm, speaking, tless, (for it never || than the northern. ‘The result may, therefore, be, 
lL 10 regard to the Senator from Sdinkigues but only | crane, Serene Pa eee. Sarees S the eaey Adminis {| if this objection is persisted in, and w hnvieen made, 
. ‘o show to what desperate extremities men are}! «Pye South denies that Congress has any jurisdiction || that we shall soon have two free States mstead of 
f (riven in order to defend the right of Soe * over the subject of slavery, and contends that the people of ‘one. It was said, by the last Administration, that 
It slavery fromthe Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, a ‘ the territories alone, when they frame a constitution, pre- || Mexico was to be dismembered, in order “to ex- 
s because this 1 the last reading of the Constitution | ( roe ee en thee ine ae Agiow, hese a.ctals to speak || tend che area of freedom.”’ ‘The most just retri- 
d which has been invented for the purpose. ‘ realty seente 00 ws that that excitting yocetices tnig i spectiby | bution for that diabolical irony, is to carry out the 
it —— — session of Congress, the condition | « oy if ones suena prevail. The ee —— literally. aie ‘ 
¢ ae is territory has tly changed. }) ‘ honer, ' principles of non-interven- || But I now come to a more substantial part 
- The aoe china with evhiek a living || {toe ont dite canal. Wht "pales mer pain } this great question: The South rests its claims to 
f Stream of men has into it within the last || «frame a constitution? Then, to the doctrines || the new territory upon the great doctrine of equal- 
h twelve months, hes reversed its condition and de- || «which prevail on both sides of Mason and Dixon’s tine, | ity. There are fifteen slave States; there are only 
n cided its destiny. In other countries, individuals }| ‘ she may constitutionally domestic institu- }) fifteen free States. The South conributed men 
° seek their fortunes by ing their residence. || (eee on ane a ose nothing by ad ha ancl |\ and money for the conquest, not less than the 
Under the vebieshemt nation of cities || « || North equal ownership and equal rights 
’ action of our enterprise, the contrary, she would save all for she contends. orth. Hence, eq p and eq 
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of enjoyment. This ia the prgamest, In a long 
and rnost elaborate 6 , delivered in the Senate 
this week, by one of the most eminent jurists in 
the southern States, (Judge Bennizn,) he founds 
the whole claim of the South on this doctrine of |' 
equality. 

Now, | admit this —— in its fullest extent, 
and without hesitation, That country is equally 
free to all the people of the United States. The 
Government can sell the lands not already covered |) 
by valid titles; and any citizen, who will comply:|| 
with ite terms, can buy them. The people of eac 
of the United States can go there and establish 
their domicil, The laws of Congress make no 
discrimination between them. The Constitution || 
makes no such discrimination, The law of Nature || 
and of nations makes none. The North has no 
privilege over the South, and the South has none 
over the North. Ifthe North has any greater right |) 
there than the South, the equality is destroyed. If || 
the South has any greater right there than the 
North, the equality is equally destroyed. 

And now, practically, what right has the North, | 
or what right is claimed by the North, which the 
South has not to an equal extent? What article 
of property can a citizen of Massachusetts carry | 
there, which, a citizen of Georgia can not carry 
there? Can we carry any of our local laws there; | 
even though all the inhabitants of the State should | 
remove thither ina body? Certainly not. When | 
we leave our State, we te our local laws behind 
us. A citizen of Boston has a right to educate his 
children at school, at the public expense. In the 
Boston public schools, he can prepare his son to 
enter any college in this country, even though he || 


% | 
is too poor to pay a cent of tax, and never has paid | 
a cent of tax. 


as he any such right on arriving || 
at San Francisco? If the city of Boston debars |! 
him of this right of educating his.son at the pub- || 
lic charge, he can institute a suit against it, and re- || 
cover full damages. Can he do the same thing at || 
San Francisco or San José? Certainly not. He has ] 
lefi the laws and institutions of Massachusetts | 











behind him. But, itis said, we can carry our 
property there, and you cannot carry your property || 
there. 1 think those who use this argument, like || 
the old Roman augurs, must smile at each other 
askance, for the ciedulity or simplicity of those |) 
they beguile by it. Will not every man, even of || 
the feeblest discernment, see the fallacy which is || 
here covered up under the word ‘* property?” || 
What is meant by this deceptive term “ property?”’ 
If you mean silver, or gold, or grass, or giain, or 
sheep, or horses, can not you carry these there as 
freely as we can? But you have special laws; local | 
and peculiar jaws,—laws contrary to the great || 
principles of the common law, by which you call || 
men and wemen property. And then, forsooth, 
because we can carry property there, when property 
mean grain and cattle, you can carry property there 
when it means human beings,—perhaps your own 
brothers, or sisters, orchildren. Becwuse we can 
carry property there, when property means inani- | 
mate subsiances, you have only to call a human 





being preperty,—you have only to call a'creature, || 
farina brine ans of God, property,—and then he 
can be smuggled in under the new name. Why, 
sir, there is not a respectable village in thecountry, 
where, ifa juggler or mountebank were to attempt 
to palm off upon his audience so flimsy a trick as 
this, he would not be hissed off the stage. There 
are certain kinds of property and rights which we 
can carry with us to the territories, and other kinds 
which we can not. We can carry movable proper- || 
ty, but not immevable,—a diamond or a library, || 
but not a cotton factory nor a cotton field. By the 
pers of this city, as lL open them every morning, 
ses that lotteries are authorized by more or less 
of the southern States. Their ‘* schemes’’ are 
regularly advertised. Lremember, when stopping 
fora day in one of the southern cities, that some 
half-official looking personages come into the 
hotel, cleared a large space in the public hall, set 
down a rotary ine, and ed to draw a 
lottery. Now, in Massachusetts, and in many of 
the northern States, lotteries are prohibited, under 
severe penalties. With ua, it is highly penal to 
advertise a lottery in any form, to rd one at 
the corners of the streeta, or to exhibit 
or emblem of one at ashop window, 
upon the well wn truth, that there #& a much 
less number of persons who draw any considera- 


| 
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|| exception. 
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ble prize in a lottery, than there are who are killed || southern gentlemen use on this 


by lightning; and therefore, whatever chance a 
ticket holder has of drawing any considerable 


prize, we know that he hasa much greater chance || holder in the new territories, 


of being killed by lightning. Now, when a citizen 


of Virginia and a citizen of Massachusetts go to || by the Government, were the 


the new territories, does the former carry his right 


to establish and draw a lottery, or the latter carry || go there and draw a line round a * 


his right to prosecute the other for doing so? 
Neither; certainly neither. Both have left the local 
law behind them. If any State in this Union had 
adopted polygamy as its peculiar institution, could 
an inhabitant of that State take a dozen wives with 
him into the new territories, and defend his 
claim to live with them there because he could do 
so at home ? 

Suppose, in pursuance of the ‘‘ manifest des- 


tiny”’ principle, we should ‘ re-annex” a part of || Great Britain or France; but a s 


China to this Union, would the Chinese, on re- 
moving to California, carry the practice of infant- 
icide with them? There are cannibal islands in 


'the South seas, where, as voyagers tell us, it is 


the practice of the chiefs, after having condemned 
and executed a criminal, to dine on him. If 
‘*manifest destiny’’ should unite them to this 
country, could they bring their peculiar institu- 
Just as 
well, | answer, and on precisely the same legal 


ground, that the South can carry slavery into || dealer. 


New Mexico. The reason is, that the law of 
slavery is a local law. Like lotteries, or polyg- 
amy, or infanticide, or cannibalism, it can legally 


| exist in no land where the principles of the com- 
| mon law prevail, until it is legalized and sanc- 


tioned by a special law. It is then permitted on 
the simple ground, that so much of the common 
law as secures liberty and property, the right of 
habeas corpus, and freedom of speech to each in- 
dividual, has been cut out and cast away. The 
Constitution proceeds upon this doctrine when it 
provides for the recapture of fugitive slaves. Why 
did it not provide for the recapture of a fugitive 
horse, or ox? Why did it not provide that, if a 
horse or an ox should escape from a slave State 
into a free State, it should be delivered up, or be 
recoverable by legal process? Because horses and 
oxen are properly by the common consent of man- 
kind, It needed no law to make them property. 
sok are property by the law of nations, by the 
English common law, by the law of every State 
in this Union, while men and women are not. An 
escaped slave could not be recovered before the 
adoption of the Constitution. The power to seize 
upon escaping slaves was one of the motives for 
adopting it. These considerations demonstrate 


that slaves are not property, within the meaning of || to their respective codes,—for how can the inci- 


this word, when it is affirmed, that if the North can 


carry its property into the territories, so can the 
South. As the 


equality would, therefore, be destroyed, if the ex- 
ception should prevail over the rule. 


tion to that which was ils own exception. 
wholly swallowed up and lost. 


I know it is said, that the fact of slavery always 
eran the law of slavery; that law does not go 

fore the institution and create it, but comes after- 
| ward to sanction and regulate it. But this is no 
| more true of slavery than of every other institu- 
| tion or practice among mankind, whether right or 

wrong. Homicide existed before law. The law 
| came in subsequently, and declared, that he who 
| took an innocent man’s life, without law, should 
| lose his own by law. The law come in to regu- 
| late homicide,—to authorize the taking of human 
life for crime, just as we authorize involuntary 
servitude for crime; and it may just as well be 
argued that murder is a natural right, because it 
existed before law, as that slavery is a natural 


right because it existed before law. 


“Pee appeals to the crime which the law was enacted to pre- 
e act | vent, in order to establish the supremacy of the crime 


over the law that forbids it. 
Thee Rane 

































































onstitution, in terms, adopts the 
common law, it leaves slavery nothing to stand 
| upon but the local laws of the States where it is 
|| established. Freedom is the rule, slavery is the 
Judge Bernren’s favorite doctrine of 


For, if 
| slavery can be carried into any of our territories 
by force of the Constitution, it can into all of 
them; and, if carried into all of them, the excep- 
tion becomes the rule, and the rule perishes,—ay, 
the rule ceases to be even so much as an excep- 
It is 


er faliacy in the arguments which 





Ho. or Reps, 


subject, whi 
though notas transparent as the preceding ia _ 
as unsound. They speak of the rights of the slave. 
. : hey Speak as 
though the collective ownership of the territories 
Ownership of the 
people in severalty,—as though each citizen couiq 
. 8 ‘ placer,” and 
say this is mine; and then, because it is his, intro. 
duce his slaves upon it. But nothing is more clear 
than that there is no such individual right. The 
right of the Government is,—first, a right of sover. 
eignty and jurisdiction; and, second, the right of 
ownership of all lands, navigable waters, & 
which have not been conveyed away by the pre- 
existing government. Individuals retain thei, 
citizenship on going there, as oer do on going to 
ave hae just as 
mach right to a portion of the public lands jn 

California, when he gets there, as his master, 

Again: If the master carries into California the 
legal right to hold slaves, which he possessed at 
home, does not the slave also retain his legal rigijis 
when he is transferred there? The laws which gov. 
ern slaves are as various as the States where they 
exist. In some States manumission is compara- 
tively unobstructed. In Delaware, it is a penal 
offence even to sell a slave to a notorious slave- 
In Georgia, the law forbids, or lately for- 
bade, the importation of slaves for sale. Now, 
how can a Georgian import slaves into California 
from Georgia, when the very laws of his own 
State, under which he claims to hold slaves, and 
under which he claims to carry slaves with him, 
forbid their importation ? 

And further: Political franchises or privileges are 
just as much a part of a man’s rights as any tangi- 
ble commodity. In South Carolina, the ownership 
of ten slaves constitutes a property qualification 
for being a member of the Legislature. On re- 
moving to California, will the citizen of South 
Carolina, who owns ten slaves, carry an eligibility 
to the Legislature of California with him? Nay, 
this political privilege in South Carolina goes 
further, It is a right in every owner of ten slaves 
that no man who does not own ten slaves, (or 
some legal equivalent,) shall be a member of the 
Legislawre. The aspirant for office has a legal 
right, in the limitation of the number of his com- 
petitors, as much as in anything else. Can he carry 
this to California with him? he inference is in- 
evitable, that if the inhabitants of the fifteen slave 
States can carry slaves into California, by virtue 
of the laws of their respective States, then they 
must also carry all the incidents of slavery known 





dent be separated from the principle? You might, 
therefore, have, in a neighborhood of fifteen fam: 
ilies, fifteen slave codes in operation at the same 
time,—a manifest absurdity. 
The conclusion, then, is irresistible, that when 
ou come to the boundary line between a slave 
ate and a free State, you come to the boundary 
we of slavery itself. On one side of the line, 
down to the nadir and up to the zenith, the black- 
ness of the slave code pervades all things; but, on 
the other side, as high above and as deep below, 's 
the purity of freedom. Virginia can not extend 
her laws one hair’s breadth over the line into 
Pennsylvania or into Ohio, because their soil is be- 
yond her jurisdiction. So neither Virginia, nor 
all the fifteen slave States combined, can extend 
| their slave laws one hair’s breadth into the new 
territories, and for the same reason ,—the territories 
are beyond their jurisdiction. 

As to the argument, that the Constitution of the 
United States recognizes slavery, and that, upon 
the cession of new territories, the Constitution, 
by some anges and incomprehensible elasticity, 
extends itself over them, and carries slavery into 
them, I think I speak with all due respect when 
I say, it does not come up to the dignity of a 
sophism. Where do strict constructionists, oF 
even latitudinarian constructionists, find any 
clause, or phrase, or word, which shows that the 
Constitution is anything but a compact between 
States? Where do tiey find anything that shows 
it to be a compact between territories, or between 
territories and States ? On its very face, 
sial,- Thespreanote dediances = Werth poopl of 

1 declares, ‘‘ We ? 
the United *—not the people of the terri- 
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tories, nor the people of the States and territories— 
win order to form a more perfect Union” —* do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
states of America.”’ If the Constitution is a com- 
act between the United States and the territories, 
then the people of the territories have all the rights 
under it which the people of the States have,—the 
ight to choose electors for President and Vice 
President, to be represented in Congress by a mem- 
ber who can vote as well as speak, &c. The onl 
way in which the Constitution ever was extended, | 
or even can be extended, over any part of the 
earth's surface outside of the “ original thirteen,” 
is this: The Constitution in express terms author- 
izes the admission of new States; and therefore, 
when a new State is admitted, it becomes one of 
these ** United States of America.” The Consti- 
jytion does not extend over the territories, but 
Congress being the creature of the Constitution, is, 
when legislating for the territories, not only in- 
yested with constitutional powers, but is limited by 
constitutional restrictions. 

it would have been a much morg plausible pre- 
tension, when the purchase of Louisiana and Flor- 
ida was made, that the Constitution carried free- 
dom into those territories, because the Constitu- 
tion was built upon the basis of the common law, 
and, in terms, adopts the common law for its legal 
processes and its rules of judicial imterpretation; 
and every body knows that there is no principle | 
moredear to the common law, than that all treaties, 
statutes and customs, shall be construed in favor 
of life, and in favor of liberty. 

Having, as | trust, refuted the argument of the | 


slaveholder, that the prohibition of siavery in the || 
territories is an act of injustice to his rights, I will || 
consider his next assertion, that it is an insult to || 


his feelings. Weare told that the exclusion of 
slavery from the territories is an affront to the 
honorable sensibilities of the South; and that an 
acquiescence in this exclusion, would involve their 
dishonor and degradation. 

There are two answers to this complaint: The 





offered where none is intended. There may be 
heedlessness of conduct, there may be an uninten- 
tional wounding of sensibilities; but there can be 
no affront, where the design to affront is wanting. 
He is not a gentleman, but a poltroon and a brag- 
gart, wh® pretends he is insulted, and proceeds to 
retaliate for the affront, when all insult and all af- 
front are sincerely disclaimed. Now, it is infin- 
itely far from the purpose of the North to offer 
any indignity to the South, by excluding slavery 
from the territories. Their hostility to slavery | 
grows out of an honest allegiance to what they be- 
lieve to be the highest moral and religious duty; it 
is fortified by the opinions of mankind; and is 


perfectly compatible with the most fraternal feel- || 


ings toward the South. They wish to expostu- 
late, in regard to the wrong, in such a way as to 
arrest the wrong, and not, by inflaming the wrong- 
doer, to increase the evil. However erroneous, 
then, their language or their sentiments may be, 
they are not affrontive or contumelious; and, when 
all such purpose is disavowed, those who aspire to 
stand on the footing of gentlemen, cannot reiterate 
the charge. 


But there is another consideration,—one which 


appertains to the party supposed to be insulted, || stain from ajl language of menace, for threats and || the North to yield a 


rather than the ier charged with the insult. 
his ‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments,” Adam Smith 
maintains that it is the judgment of men,—the 
art of the bystanders,—that gives us the a 
re of being approved, or the pain of being disa 
proved, on Mable of our eaatal. Now, in this 
contest between the North and the South, on the 
subject of extending slavery, who are the bystand- 


ers? They are the civilized nations of the earth. 
We, the 
the arena. All civilized men stand around us. 


hey form a ring of lookers-on. It is an august 
Spectacle. It is a larger assemblage than ever wit- 


hessed rf other struggle in the history of man- | 


kind; and their shouts of ap tion or hisses of 
scorn are worthy of our . And what do these 
heanore say, in the alternations of the combat? 
an urge on the South to mi 
be wider spread of slavery, and 
“ts victims? Do they shout when she triumphs? 
forged and riveted, when 


When new chains are 
new realms are subd 
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reet your ears, rouse you to more vehement 
efforts? All the reverse; totally the reverse. They 
are now looking on with disgust and abhorrence. 
They groan, oe mock, they hiss. The bright- 
est s of their literature portray you as covered 
with badges of dishonor; their orators hold up 
our purposes as objects for the execration of man- 
kind; their wits hurl the lightnings of satire at 
our leaders; their statute-books abound in laws 
in which institutions, like yours, are branded as 
| crimes; their moralists, from their high and serene 
| seats of justice, arraign and condemn you; their 
| theologians find your doom of retribution in the 
oracles of God. agen’ has abolished slavery. 
France, in one fervid moment of liberty, struck 





and overrun by imbruted slaves, do their plaudits 
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| Paul and Silas were loosed in the inner prison, by || 


| the mighty power of God. Sweden has abolished || 


it. More than twenty years ago, impotent, half- | 
| civilized Mexico did the same. Tunis, a Barbary | 
| State, and, | might add, a barbarous State, has | 
abolished slavery. Mahomedanism precedes | 
Christianity, and seta it an example of virtue. 
Liberia, a Republic of emancipated slaves, the very | 
brothers and sisters of those whom you now hold | 
in bondage, has been acknowledged as an inde- | 
endent sovereignty, and welcomed into the fami- 
y of nations, by two of the most powerful govern- 
ments on the globe. By this act, freedom secures 
a new domain on the eastern continent, while you 
are striving to give a new domain to bondage on 
the western. A monarchy hails the advent of a 
| free nation in Africa, where slavery existed before; | 
a Republic is seeking to create ten thousand abso- 
lute despotisms in America, where freedom ex- 
isted before. 











| 


| in this grand and awful contestation. They are. 
all agreed, as one man, in their opinions about it. | 
They are unitedly visiting your course with exe- 
cration and anathema. There is not a nation on 
the globe, that has a printing-press and a people | 
| that can read, fiom which you can extort one | 
token of approval. I would agree to submit the 





Now, these are the bystanders and lookers-on || 


| 


| them? 
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shall be the “‘Lexington”’ of a new revolution, and 
that “ such a struggle would not leave a quorum 
to do business.” I could occupy my hour in 
citing passages of a similar character, from the 
southern press, and from southern men. Now, if 
these are not threats,—threats most gross, flagrant, 
and offensive,—1I now not the meaning of the word. 
Perhaps those who utter such sentiments are only 

ractising an inversion of language, equal to their 
inversion of ideas, on this subject, and would cal! 
them “ enticements;”’ like the sailor who said he 
was enticed to join a mutiny, and being asked 
what arts had been used to entice him, said that 


|| the ringleader sprang at him with a handspike, 
|| and swore if he did not join it, he would knock 
|| out his brains. 

| the chains from off all her slaves, as the bonds of |! 


And do those gentlemen, who make these 
threats, soberly consider how deeply they are 
pledging themselves and their constituents by 
Threats of dissolution, if executed, be- 
come rebellion and treason. The machinery of 
this Government is now moving onward in its 
majestic course. Custom-houses, post-offices, 
land-offices, army, navy,—all are filling their pre- 
scribed circle of duties. They will continue to 
fulfill them until arrested by violence. Should the 
hand of violence be laid upon them, then will 
come that exigency, Pervantn provided for in the 
Constitution, and in the President's inaugural 
oath, ** TO TAKE CARE THAT THE LAWS BE FAITH- 
FULLY ExecuTEeD.’’ Mr. Chairman, such collis- 
ion would be war. Such forcible opposition to 
the Government would be éreason. Its agenis and 
abettors would be traitors. Wherever this re- 
bellion rears its crest, martial law will be proclaim- 
ed; and those found with hostile arms in their 
hands, must prepare for the felon’s doom. 

Sir, | cannot contemplate this spectacle without 
a thrill of horror. If the two sections of this 


| country ever marshal themselves against each 


“question now at issue between the North and the | 


South, to the arbitrament of any people on the | 


face of the earth, not absolutely savage, and to | 
abide its decision. 
Caucasus and of Upper 
themselves so nobly against aggression, would 


i 
Spurn your claim, and deride its pretexts. And | 
| 


yet you say you are insulted, distionored, dis- | 


ag hs the wild tribes of the | 


other, and their squadrons rush to the conflict, it 
will be a war carried on by such powers of intel- 
lect, animated by such vehemence of passion, and 
sustained by such an abundance of resources, as 
the world has never before known. * Ten foreign 
wars,”’ it has been well said, “ are a luxury com- 
pared with one civil war.”” But! turn from this 
scene with a shudder. If, in the retributive provi- 
dence ef God, the volcano of civil war should 


ndia, who have defended || ever burst upon us, it will be amid thanderings 


gbove, and earthquakes below, and darkness 
around; and when that darkness is lifted up, we 
shall see this once glorious Union,—this oneness 


graced, in the eyes of mankind, if you ae not || of Government, under which we have been pros- 


permitted to bring down upon our heads also, the 
curses they are pouring upon yours. So far is 
this from truth, that if you would promptly and 
cheerfully consecrate the new territories to free- 
dom, every nation in the world would send their 
plaudits of your conduct to the skies. 

But gentlemen of the South not only argue the 
question of right and of honor; they go farther, 
and they tell us what they will proceed to do if 
we do not yield to their demands, A large ma- 
jority of the southern Legislatures have solemnly 
** resolved,”’ that if Congress prohibits slavery in 
the new territories, they will resist the law ‘at 
any and atevery hazard.”’ And yet they say they 
do not mean to threaten us. They desire to ab- 


Sir, what is the meaning of the terms ‘‘threats’’ 
and **menaces?’’ Mr. Troup, formerly Governor 
of Georgia, speaking of us upon this floor, and of 
others who resist the extension of slavery, calls 
each of us a “ fanatic,” 





pered and blessed, as Heaven never prospered and 
blessed any other people,—rifted in twain, from 
east to west, with a gulf between us, wide and 
profound, save that this gulf will be filled and 
heaped high, with the slaughtered bodies of our 
countrymen; and when we redwaken to conscious- 
ness, we shall behold the garments and the hands 
of the survivors, red with fratricidal blood. 

And what is the object for which we are willing 
to make this awful sacrifice? Is it to redeem u 
realm to freedom? No! but to subjugate a realm 
toslavery. Is itto defend therightsef man? No! 
but to abolish the rights of man! 

Mr. BOWDON. Does not the gentleman think 
that such a picture as he has drawn, would induce 
rtion of the new territorics 


In | menaces are beneath the character of gentlemen. || to the institution of slavery ? 


Mr. MANN. I trust that no pictures and no 
realities will ever induce us to extend slavery be- 
youd its present limits. Beyond these limits, 
**No more slave territories, no more slave States,” 


He says that it is only || ia the doctrine by which |, for one, shall live and 


the dread of death, that will stay our hands or stop |) die. 


our machinations; and then adds, ‘“‘ Tuar preab 
YOU MUST PRESENT TO HIM IN A YISIBLE, PALPA- 


orth and the South, are contending in || pte rorm.”’ “If,” he says, in another place, 


‘*the Abolitionists resolve to force emancipation, 
| or lo force dishonor upon the southern Slates, by any 
act of Congress, then itis my decided opinion, that 


joined to a good volunteer instead of a militia sys- 
| tim, tHe STATE SHOULD MARCA’ upon Wasnine- 
| TON AND DISSOLVe THE GoverRnMeNT.” The gen- 





are 
cates,—are taken, in order to carry on the busi- 


| 


tier efforts, to | deman from North Carolina, [Mr. Criiweman,] || 
e multiplication | forewarns us, that if certain measures,—and they | fugitive slaves, which is one of the alleged provo- 
legal and constitutional measures which he indi- | catives of digsolution 


js 





: 4 | tion-writers have a 
with the military preparation here indicated, con- | gress shall pass any law against the extension of 


Now, sir, as this event of a dissolution of the 
Union is sb frequently forced upon our contempla- 
tion, | propose to occupy the residue of my hour 
in considering some of its more obvious conse- 

uences. Southern papers and southern resolu- 
i vorite »hrase, that if Con- 


slavery, they will resist it ** at any and at every 
hazard.” Let us inquire, soberly, what a few of 
these hazards are. 

First, as to the recovery, or non-recovery, of 


Take a map of the south- 
ern Siates and spread it out before you. A 


though 
ued by haughty task-masters, |: ness of legislation in this house, the House itself!) they cover an area of about nine hundred thousand 
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square miles, yet it isa very remarkable fact, that | or they may be so degraded as to be contented 


only an insignificantly small portion of this vast | 


extent lies more than two hundred and fifty miles | 


from a free frontier; and those parts which do lie | leave a million for fugitives, consisting wholly of || those ** hazards,’’ whose list of indefi 


beyond thie distance hold but few slaves. Those | 


portions of North Carolina, South Carolina, | ern States comprise a territory of five hundred || bellion or secession, to whom will th 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, where their | thousand square miles. A million of escaped slaves | 


Snes uare mile, and this | 
are a@ little more than this distance from a free || surely would not be a formidable number, even | 


upper boundaries converge among the mountains, | 


border; bat this territory is relatively insignificant 


in size, and sparsely populated with slaves. An 


outside belt or border-region of the slave States, | too decrepit for labor, six athletic sons or daugh- | 


no part of which shall be more than one hundred | 


miles from-a free frontier, would embrace nearly | should prevent the able-bodied and the profitable || ate myself, 1 leave all that interest and 


one-half of their whole area; and, as Lsuppse, much | 
more than one-half of their whole slave population. 
What is to prevent the easy escape of slaves living 
within these limits? While God sends nights upon 
the earth, nothing can preventit. 1 venture to pre- 
dict, that in such a state of things, slaves will be- 
come cheap and horses will become dear. I am 
aware of your laws, which forbid slaves to cross 
bridges or ferries, without a pass; but you can 
have no law against seasons of low water. The | 
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with bondage; for their contentment is always one 
of the measures of their degradation. This would 


the most able-bodied and intelligent. The north- 


would give but two to a 


_ where colorphobia is strongest. Suppose the case 
of a fainily of fourteen slaves,—two grandparents, 
| ters, and six grandchildren. What but affection 
from escaping, and leaving the aged and the young 
on their masters’ hands? Affection, indeed, woul 
_ bind the parents to their children, but they know 
| too well how often this bond is remorselessly bro- 
ken by the master; and, besides, an enlightened 


|| affection would look to future children and their 


| posterity forever, as well as to those they already 
have. 

Will you make your laws horribly penal, in or- 

der to deter slaves from escaping, by fear? Will 
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Having shown how the * redress”? of d lieenion 
will operate upon one of the grievances alle 


its motive and excuse, let us look at ot 


ioe of 
nite 
the South is so willing to brave. . In cane of a 
€ territor 
belong? It is the rule of political as well as -r 
municipal law, that whoever retires from a com. 
munity, leaves its common property behind him 
I have a direct interest and proprietorship in the 
church in my parish, in the school-house in my 
town, and in the State-house, and other pubic 
|| property belonging to’my State. Batif | expatri. 
roprie- 
| torship behind me. If the county of 5 ge 
|| Virginia, should secede from the State of Virginia 
and should annex itself to Ohio or Pennsylvania. 
no one doubts that it would forfeit all its rights to 
|| whatever public property the State of Virvinia 
possesses. In like manner, if the ** United States 
| South,” as the new Confederacy has already been 











_named by the Richmond Enquirer, should secede, 
they would, by the very act of secession, surren. 
, der and abandon all right, title, and interest, in the 


old adage says, ** Riches have wings.” You will | you mutilate them, or scourge them tll withina || new territories. By such secession, all their cit- 


find that these riches have legs. The Mississippi | 


and Ohio rivers, where they border upon free || not only nourish the love of freedom, but breed | 


minute of death? Doso. All such punishments 


zens become foreigners. They have no rights un. 
der the treaty with Mexico. The new Spanish 


States, will be alive as with shoals of porpoises. || the purpose of revenge; and it is a kind of lesson | citizen, whose allegiance was transferred by the 


Remember, there is no Constitution of the 


States now. That you have broken. The free 


an end. No action can be maintained for aiding | 


them to escape, or for harboring or concealing || 


them. The distinguished Senator from Kentucky | 
said, in his late speech, that no instance had ever 


Will you make the 


stroy the victim you cannot restrain? Do so. 
| Though you may inflict death in a paroxysm of 
wrath, yet of all your penal dispensations, it is 
| the most merciful. 
_ himself, but is a prospective and perpetual amnes- 


It not only releases the slave | 


nited || which a brutalized nature is always prone to re- || treaty with Mexico, and whose citizenship is not 

|| taliate with improvements. 
States are therefore absolved from all obligation || act of escape a capital offense in a slave, and de- | 
to surrender fugitives. The law of 1793 is also at || 


|| yet two years old, would have a right to expel 

them. he ‘* United States South,” it is true, 
‘| may declare war, and attempt the conquest of the 
| territories by force; but in such a contest, the 
‘army, and navy, and military stores of the Gov. 
/ ernment, which, also, they have lost b secession, 
| will be turned against them. But, | venture wo 


come to his knowledge, where an action for har- || ty,—a true act of oblivion,—for all his descend- || prophesy, thatif theslave States shall pass through 


boring ranaways had not been maintained in the | 
courts of the free States, and damages recovered. | 
But this remedy you will have annulled. 
Constitution of the United States and the law of | 
1793 being at an end, the law of nature revives. | 
By this law, every case of an escaping slave is but | 
ike self-recovery of stolen goods. hen they cross 


the line into a free State, they are free,—as free as || pearl in the cup of revenge, and swallow it at a || encounter. They complain of northern agitation ' 
ar! will command five hun- | 


you orl. The States being separated, | would as 
soon return my own brother or sister into bondage, | 
as I would return a fugitive slave. Before God, 
and Christ, and all Christian men, they are my 
brothers and sisters. As our laws make it piracy | 
to kidnap slaves in Africa, or to ship them thence, | 
so it shall be a felony, punishable with death, 
for any southern master to kidnap a colored man, | 
ina feee State, or transport him from it, on the | 
ground of alleged ownership. You are fond of | 
quoting Scripture to us, in justification of slavery. 
We will retort the Scripture, that * he that stealeth 
aman, and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hand, he shail surely be put to death.” 

Liere, then, is a free land frontier of about two | 
thousand miles, and a free ocean frontier of about | 
twenty-five hundred miles, and more than one-half 


| draught, when that 
1 


|| other part of the world. 





of all your slaves are within two days’ run of it. 
Mere than one quarter of them are within one 
night's run of it. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands can escape, even while you are dining. 
Canada, now so distant, is brought five hundred 
miles nearer. The under-ground railroad will be 
abandoned, and its stock so invested as to yield 
quicker returns. What facilities for escape, too, 
will the ocean present? Fleets of vessels are con- 
siantly passing and repassing within a few hours’ 
sail of the coast. The day for the power, and the 
triumph of those whom you hate as Abolitionists, 
wilt have arrived. Steamboats could lie out of 


ants, But this extremity of part is not 
_likely to be resorted to. In looking over the crim- 


The || inal codes of the slave States, I think I have noted | 


cases where the slave is not punished with death 
for an offence for which a white manis. The 
| value moderates the vengeance. There are not 
many who, like Cleopatra, can afford to dissolve a 


dred or a thousand dollars in the market-place. 
Southern gentlemen, when they threaten dis- 
| union, cannot surely beso much at fault as to forget 
| that slavery exists here as it never existed in any 
In Greece there were 
| slaves; in some cases, highly intelligent arid ac- 
complished slaves. They could have escaped if 
they would; but where should they escape to? All 
conterminous nations,—the whole circle round,— 
were barbarians. Their slaves, therefore, had no 
me to‘flee, where better institutions and juster 
aws prevailed. So it was in Rome. Whither 
| could her. slaves fly, but to barbarous Spain, or 
more barbarous Gaul, or to some nation whose 
language they did not understand? Ignorance of 
language is a more insuperable barrier than mount- 
ains or oceans. It is just the reverse here. The 
English language is spoken on all sides; and your 
slave land is eneitelen by free land, or free ocean, 
—Jamaica, the Bermudas, and two thousand 
miles of northern frontier. And I have lately seen 
an estimate from a credible source, that if an 
| inter-oceanic canal should be opened across the 
| Isthmus of Darien, twelve hundred ships would 
annually pass through it; and, as they sail to and 
fro, they will skirt the whole of your Gulf coast, 
and the whole of your Atlantic coast,—a great part 
| of the voyage being within sight, or within a day’s 
sail of your shores. Now, the ignorant slave 








sight of jand in the day-time, run in at night, and || knows liule of geography, but he would know of 


be out of sight again before the rising of the sun. 
‘To guard twenty-five hundred miles of coast is 
impossible. If you declare war, in order to avenge 
your losses, then that war makes your coast law- 


these avenues to freedom, and nothing but death 
could extinguish such knowledge, and the hopes it 
would inspire. I say, sir, under such circum- 
stances, slavery would melt away upon your bor- 


fully accessible; both by day and by night, and || ders like an iceberg in the tropics. The particles,— 


multiplies a handred-fold the eee and fa- 
cilities for this self-recovery of stolen goods. 

I know it is said, that some of the northern 
S:ates are averse to the reception of blacks. Let 
us analyze this idea. There are now by estima- 
tion three millions of slaves. Say one half of 
these are either too old or too young to have the 
strength or the intelligence to escape. A million 
and a half are left; five hundred thousand of these 
will bave attachments to their own parents or chil- 
deen, or so their masters, too strong to be broken; 





that is, the individuals on the exposed sdrface,— 

would disappear; and you might as well attempt 
| to stop solar evaporation by statutory laws, as to 

prevent their escape. Perhaps a dissolution of 
the Union is the means foreordained by God for 
the extinction of slavery; and did I not foresee 
its doom, before any very long period shall have 
elasped, without che unspeakable horrors of a civil 
and a servile war, 1 cannot say to what conclu- 
reer the above considerations would lead my own 
mind, 





‘| one war, single-handed, they will afterward be 
|| the most peaceable nation the world ever saw, 
| To every frontier country, and to every naval 
|| Power, they have given three millions of hostages 
|| for their good behavior. 

| Let us look ata third grievance they mean to 
|| redress, and a third “ hazard’’ they are ready to 





on the subject of slavery, and northern instigation 
of the slaves themselves. On the subject of “ agi- 
tation,’’? | deny that the North has ever over- 
stepped the limits of their constitutional rights. 
They have never agitated the question ef slavery 
in the States. It has been only in regard to slave- 
ry in this District, or the annexation of ‘Texas, 
or the acquisition of territory for the extension of 
slavery, or the imprisonment of her own citizens 
in southern ports, or a denial of the inviolable 
right of petition;—it has been only on such subjects, 
that the North has lifted up the voice of expostu- 
lation and remonstrance. Even these constitu- 
tional rights, she has used forbearingly. She has 
never exerted force, nor threatened force, either to 
maintain the right of petition, or to liberate her 
own citizens, imprisoned in southern jails. 

In regard to instigating slaves to escape, | se- 
knowledge there have been some instances of 1\; 
but they have been few. The perpetrators have 
been tried and severely punished, and the North 
| has acquiesced; for they acknowledge that, if a man 

will go into a slave State, and violate its laws, he 

must be judged”by them. But I have never known 
of a single case,—I believe there is no well-authen- 
ticated case on record,—where a northern man bas 
instigated the slaves to_rise in rebellion, and to re- 
taliate upon their masters, for the wrongs which 

they and their-race have suffered. As I dread \0- 

discriminate massacre and conflagration, | should 

abhor the perpetrator of such a crime. But will 
separation bring relief or security? No, sir. lt wil 
enhance the danger a myriad fold. Thousands 
will start up, who will think it as much a duty and 
an honor to assist the slaves in a contest with 
their masters,as to assist Greeks, or Poles, or Hu0- 

ians, in resisting their tyrants, Two things ¢*- 
istat the North, which the South does not duly ap 
preciate,—the depth and intensity of our abhorence 
of slavery, and that reverence tor the law which 
keeps it # check. The latter counterpoises ‘he 
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may you tremble for the result. I have seen fugi- 
jive slaves at the North, and heard from theirown | 
jips the dreadful recital of their wrongs; and if I 
am any judge of the natural language of men; if I 
can divine from the outward expression what pas- | 
sions are burning within; each one of them had a 
hundred conflagrations, and a hundred massacres, 
in his bosom. ‘They felt as you and I should feel 
ifwe had been subjected to Algerine bondage. And 
jo you doubt, sir, —does any southern gent emanon || 
this floor doubt, for one moment,—that if he were 
seized by & Barbary corsair, and sold into Algerine 
bondage, and carried ahundred miles into the in- || 
erior, that he would improve the first opportunity 
to escape, though at every step in his flight he 
should crush outa human life, and should leave 
on ever widening expanse of conflagration behind || 
him? If agitation and instigation are evils now, 
woe to those who would seek to mitigate or to re- 
press them by the remedies of disunion and civil 
war. Let men who live in a powder-mill beware |) 
how they madden pyrotechnists. 
But it is said, that if dissolution occurs, the || 
«United States South”? can form an alliance with || 
Great Britains And are there no instigators and || 
abolitionists in England? Yes, sir,—ten in Eng- || 
land where there isone at the North. Frederick | 
Douglas has just returned from England, where he | 
has enjoyed the honors of an ovation. William | 
Wells Brown, another fugitive slave, isnow travel- | 
ing in England. His journeys from place to place | 
are like the ** Progresses ”’ of one of the magnates 
of that Jand,—passing wherever he will, with free || 
tickets, and enjoying the bospitalities of the most || 
refined and educated men. The very last steamer 
brought out an account of his public reception at | 
Newcastle. An entertainment was given him, |) 
which was attended by four’ hundred ladies and || 
gentlemen. Men of high distinction and character | 
adorned it by their presence. The ladies made up || 
a purse of twenty sovereigns, which they gave him. || 
lt was presented in a beautiful purse, that one of 
their number,—the successful competitor for the 
honor,—had wrought with her own hands. All 














} 
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repaid, by hearing from his own lips the pathetic 
story of his captivity, and the heroism of his 
escape. Sir, every man who has travelled in Eng- 
land knows that there are large, wealthy, and 
refined circles there, no member of whom would 
allow a slaveholder to sit at his table, or enter 
his doors. Not only churches, but moral and 
religious men, the world over, have begun to read 
slaveholders out of their communion and compan- 
ionship. If the South expects to rid itself of | 
agitation and abolitionism, by rupturing its bonds 


with the North, and substituting an alliance with | 


Great Britain for our present Constitution, they 
may envy the wisdom of the geese who invited 
the fox tostand sentinel ever them while they slept. 
Northern interference will increase a hundred fold; 
and the whole power and wealth of British aboli- 
tionism, not only founded on moral principle, but 
nursed by national pride, will be brought to bear 
directly upon them. 

[have said, that the slavedoes not know much of 
geography; bat he understands enough of it to 
know where lies the free frontier. The slave does 
not know much of astronomy; but there is one 
star in the firmament, which is dearer to him 
than all the heavenly host were to the Chaldeans. 
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of 1793, will ever be extended over the three || prosperity. ‘The people that bore the embargo of 


kingdoms or their dependencies. 

It surely is not beneath the dignity of the place | 
or the occasion to look at another of those * haz- | 
ards” which the South are invoking. They are 
proud of their past history, and | doubt not that 
their reflecting and patriotic men are at least rea- 
sonably solicitous of their future fame. When 
they meet in august council to inaugurate the great 
event of establishing an Independent Confederacy 
of slave States, and of dissolving the political 


| bands which now connect them with us, “a de- | 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind,” will |; 


‘* require them to declare the causes which had 

impelled them to the separation.”” And will they | 
find a model for their manifesto in that glorious | 
Declaration of American Independence, which their 
own immortal Jefferson prepared, and to which 
many of the greatest of all their historic names are 


| subscribed? Alas, they will have to read that Dec- | 


laration, as the devil reads Scripture—backwards! 


| | know not what may be the rhetorical terms and 


widely different from this: 
‘© We hold these truths te be self-evident, that 


| men are not created equal; that they are not en- | 


dowed by their Creator with inalienable rights; | 
that white men, of the Anglo-Saxon race, were 
born to rob, and tyrannize, and enjoy; and black 
men, of the African race, to labor, and suffer, and 
obey; that a man, with a drop of African blood 
im his veins, has no political rights, and, therefore, 
shall never vote; that he has no pecuniary rights, 


| and, therefore, whatever he shall earn, or receive, | 
| belongsto his master; that he has no judicial rights, 


and, therefore, he shall never be heard, as a wit- 
ness, to redress wrong, or violence, or robbery, 
committed by white men upon him; that he has no 
parental rights, and, thereforé, his children may be | 
torn from his bosom, at the pleasure, or caprice, | 
of his owner; that he has no marital rights, and, 
therefore, his wife may be lawfully sold away into 


| distant bondage, or violated before his eyes; that 


he has no rights of mind, or of conscience, and, 
therefore, he shall never be allowed to read, or to 
think, and all his aspirations for improvement shall | 
be extinguished; that be has no religious rights, | 
and, therefore, he shall never read the Bible; that | 


he has no heaven-descended, God-given rights of t 
freedom, and, therefore, he, and his posterity, shall || 
be slaves forever; we hold that governments were || 


instituted among men, to secure and fortify this | 


ascendancy of one race over another; that this as- || 


cendancy has its foundation in force, ratified by 
law, and, in ignorance and debasement, inflicted 
by intelligence and su 
people, with whom we have been politically asso- 


| ciated, would debar us from propagating our doc- 


trines, or extending ovr domination imto new 


duty to separate from them, and to hold them, as 
we hold th 


l say, sir, of whatever words and phrases the 
southern ** Magna Charta’’ may consist, this, or 
something like this, must be its substance and 
reality. 

So the preamble to their constitution must run 
in this wise: ** We, the people of the ‘ United 
States South,’ in order to form a more perfect con- 


riority; and when any || 


He worships the North star with more than Per- 
sian idolatry. But let the South form commercial 
alliances with Great Britain; let the carrying trade 

carried on in British vessels; and the slave | with all the countless millions of their posterity, | 
will find a star in the East as beautiful to his eye, | in bondage, and to secure to ourselves and our || 


spiracy against the rights of the African race, es- | 
tablish injustice, msure domestic slavery, provide || 
for holding three millions of our fellow-beings, 





and as inspiring to his hopes, as the star in the || posterity the enjoyment of power, and luxury, and | 
North, - Re sloth, do dieiinrane establish this constitution for } 
Is the case of the Amistad forgotten, where a || the * United States South.’ ” ! 
few ignorant, degraded wretches, fresh from the Sir, if a civil war should ensue between the | 
jungles of benighted Africa herself, seized upon the || North and the South, (which may God, in his | 
vessel in which they were transported, and com- || merey, avert,) in consequence of an atiermpt to || 
pelled the master, under peril of his life, to steer | dissolve this Union, and the certain resistance | 
for the North star, that light which God kindled | which would be made to such an attempt, it would | 
in the heavens, and which he will as soon extin- || be difficult to exaggerate the immediate evils || 
gush, as he will extinguish the love of liberty ] which would befall the interests of New England | 
which he has kindled in every human breast? || and some other parts of the North. Our manu- | 
And will a slave, escaping to Great Britain, or | factures and our commerce would suffer at least a | 
‘o any of her colonial possessions, be reclaimable? || temporary derangement. But we have boundless |, 
; ; / . bk pon ) 

Xamine Somersett’s case foran answer, No, sir! || resources in our enterprise and our intelligence. ) 
Neither the third clause of the second section of | Knowledge and industry are recuperative energies | 
the fourth article of the Constitution, nor the law || that can never long be balked in their quest of | 








| 1807, and the war of 1812, when all their capital 


was embarked in commerce, can survive any 
change that does not stop the revolution of the 
seasons, or suspend the great laws of nature. And 
when the day of peace again returns, business will 
return to its old channels. The South, notwith- 


| Standing any personal hostility, will be as ready to 
take northern gold as though it had come from 


the English mint; and they will employ those first, 


/ who will do their manufacturing or their com- 


mercial labor cheapest and best. Gold is a great 
aaron! “between nations; and; in this money- 
oving age, mutual interests, will, in the end, sub- 
due mutual hostilities. Our share, therefore, of 
the calamities of a civil war, will be mainly of a 
pecuniary nature. They will not be intolerable; 
they will invade none of the securities of home; 
they will not associate poison with our daily food, 
nor murder and conflagration with our nightly re- 


| pose; nor black violation with the sanctities of our 
daughters and our wives. 
phrases of the new Declaration; but | do know | 


that its historic form and substance cannot be | 


Even in a pecuniary point of view, a dissolution 
of our political ties, would cause less immediate 
and intense suffering at the North, than at the 
South. Our laws and institutions are all framed 
so as to encourage the poor man, and, by educa- 
tion, to elevate his children above the condition of 


|| their parents; bat thei? laws and institutions all 


tend to aggrandize the rich, and to perpetuate 
power in their hands. Were it not for the visions 
of horror and of bloodshed, which southern threats 
have so intimately associated with this controver- 
sy, one remarkable feature, which has hitherto 
been eclipsed, would have been most conspicuous. 
With every philanthropic northern man, a collat- 
eral motive for keeping the new territories free, is, 
that they may be a land of hope and of promise 
to the poor man, to whichever of all our States he 
may belong, where he may go, and find a home, 
and a homestead, and abundance. But the Seuth, 
in attempting to open these territories to slave- 
holders, would give them 4o the rich alone, would 


| give them to less than three hundred thousand per- 


sons, Out of a population of six millions. ‘The 
interests of the poorer classes at the South, all 
demand free territory, where they can go and rise 
at‘once to an equality with their fellow-citizens, 
which they never can do at home. They are 
natural Abolitionists, and unless blinded by sgno- 
rance, or overawed by their social superiors, they 
will so declare themselves. Every intelligent and 
virtue-loving wife or mother, at the South, when 
she thinks of her husband and her sons, is forced 
to be an Abolitionist. The attempt, therefore, to 
subject the new territories to the law of slavery, 
is not made in the name of one half of the people 
of the United States; it is not made for the six 
millions, more or less, who inhabit the slave 


domina | States; but it is made fer less than three handred 
realms, and over free territories, it becomes our || 


thousand slaveholders, among more than twenty 


| millions of people. 
e rest of mankind, friends when they | 
| make slaves, enemies when they make freemen.’” 


There is one other ** hazard,’’ sir, which the 


| South invokes and defies, which, to her high- 
|| minded and horor-loving sons, should be more 


| 


|| herself the execrations of posterity. 
| progress in the public sentiment of Christendom, 


formidable than all the rest. 


She is defying the 
Spirit of the Age. 


She is not only defying the 


| judgment of contemporaries, but invoking upon 


Mark the 


within the last few centuries, on the sabject of 
slavery, and the rights of man. Afier the discov- 
ery of this continent, by Columbus, the ecclesias- 


| ties of Spain held councils to discuss the question, 


whether the aborigines of this country had, or had 
not, souls to be saved. ‘They left this question 
undecided; but they said, as it was possible that 
the nations of the New World might have an im- 


| mortal spirit, they would send them the Gospel, 


so as to be on the safe side; and the mission of 
Las Casas was the result. In the time of Lord 
Coke, only a little more then two centuries ago, 
the doctrine was openly avowed, and held, in 
Westminster Hall, that the heathen had no rights; 
and, therefore, that it was lawful for Christians to 


drive them out of their inheritance, and to despoil 


them, as the Jews despoiled the Egyptians, and 
drove out the Canaanites. During the seventeenth 
century, all the commercial nations of Europe en- 
gaged in the African slave trade, without com- 
punction or reproach. In the last, or eighteenth 
century, the horrors of that trade were aggravated 
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and blockened by such demoniacal atrocities, one {1 


men, would have made the human race immortall y 
hateful. Even when our own Constitution was 
formed, in 1787, this dreadful traffic was not only | 


sactioned, but a solemn compact was entered into, | 
by which all prohibition of it nt 18a afer for | 


twenty years. Yet, in the year J 
lapse of only thirty-three years, 
was declared to be piracy,—the highest offence 


known to the law,—and the felon’s death was de- | 
nounced against all principals and abétuors. We | 
are often reminded by genlemen of the South, | 
that, at ihe time of the adoption of that Constitu- || 


tion, slavery existed in almost every State in the | 
Union; and that some northern merchawis, by a 
ilevilish alchemy, transmuted gold from its tears 
and blood. Butcun they read no lessen, as to the 


Progress of the Age, from the fact that all those || laughs at fire. 


States have since abjured slavery of their own free || 
will; and that, at the present day, it would be | 


more tolerable for any northern merchant, rather 
than reasonably to be suspected of the guilt of this 
traffic, to Le cast into the fiery furnace of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, seven times heated? In Europe, the 
tide of liberty, though meeting with obstructions 
from firm-seated dynasties and time-strengthened 
prerogative, sill rises, and sweeps onward with 
unebbing flow. In France, revolutions follow 
each other in quick and quicker succession. These 
revolutions are only gigantic struggles of the popu- 


siruggle, the giant snaps a chain. 

Great Britian, which in former times sent more 
vessels to the coust of Alrica to kidnap, and to trans- | 
port its natives, than ail the other nations of the | 
earth together, now maintains a fleet upon that | 
same covst, to suppress the trade she so lately | 
encouraged. Three times, during the present cen- 
tury, has that Government escaped civil commo- 
tion, by making large concessions to popular rights. | 
Since the year 1814, written constituuons have | 
been extorted by the people from more than three- | 
fourths of ail the sovereigns of Europe. What a 


1 
| 
i 
i] 
lar will, to escape from oppression; and, at each | 
| 


tempest new beats upon Austria, from all points | 


of the compass, because, during the last season, 
she attempted only to half-enslave the Hungarians, 


—because she attempted to do what, during the | 


Jas century, she might have done without a re- 
monstrance. The rghts of individuals, not less 
than the rights of communities, have emerged 
from oblivion into recognition, and have become | 
law. Penal codes have been ameliorated, and bar- 
barous customs abolished. There are now but 
two places on the globe where a woman can be 
publicly whipped,—in LLungary, and in the south- 
ern States! And the universal scorn and hissing 
with which the rulers of the former country have | 


been visited for their women-whipping, and their || 
execution of those whose sole crime was their love || 
of freedom, only foretokens that fiercer scorn and | 


louder hissing with which, from all sides of the 
civilized world, the lauer will soon be visited. 


Let the high-toned and chivalrous sons of the | 


South,—those ‘* who feel a stain upon their honor 
like w wound,’’*—think of all this, as one in the 
long catalogue of “ hazards’’ upon which they are 
rushing. 

Sir, the leading minds in a community, are 


| instinet. 
|| of man. 


» afier the | 
thi’ very trade | 





| them. 





| and defence? is the race of Nat 
|| who, in their religious musings, and their dumb 


i} 


|| melancholy, take the impulses of their own pas- 


|| which we cannot control. 





mainly cesponsible for the fortunes of that com- 
munity, Under God, the men of education, of 
talent, and of attainment, turn the-tidea of human 
aflairs. Where great social distinctions exist, the 
intelligence and the wealth of a few, stimulate or 
suppress the volition of the masses. They are 
the sensorium of the body poliuc, and their social 
inferiors are thé mighty limbs which, for good 
or for evil, they wield. Such is the relation in 
which the three hundred thousand, or less than 
three hundred thousand, slave-owners of the 
South, hold to their fellow-ciuzens, They can light 
the torch of civil war, or they can quench it; but if 
civil war ence blazes forth, it is not given to mortal 
wisdom to extinguish or control it. Lt comes under 
other and mighiies laws, under other and mightier 
agencies, uman passions feed the combustion; 
and the flame which the breath of a man has 
kindled, the passions of the multitude, stronger 
than the breath of the hurricane, will spread. 
Among these ions, one of the 8 est and 
boldest is the love of liberty, which dwells in every 

m. ‘n the educated and civilized, this iove of 
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| ) | liberty is a regulated, but paramount desire; in 
were it not for some redeeming attributes among ! 


the ignorant and debased, it is a wild, vehement 
It is an indestructible part of the nature 
Weakened it may be, but it cannot be 
destroyed. It is a thread of asbestos, in the web 
of the sonl, which all the fires of oppression can- 
not consume. 

With the creation of every human being, God 
creates this love of liberty anew. The slave shares 
it with his master, and it has descended into his 
bosom from the same high source. Whether dor- 
mant or wakeful, 1t only awaits an opportunity to 
become the mastering impulse of the soul. Civil 
war is that opportunity. Under oppression, 


| bides its time. Civil war is the fulness of time. 
|| It is literal truth, that the South fosters within its 
|| homes three millions of latent rebellions. 


Imbed- 
ded in a material spontaneously coinbustible, it 
Has it any barriers to keep the 
spirit of liberty, which has eiectrified the old world, 
from crossing its own borders, and quickeni: g its 


| bondmen into mutinous life ?—not all of them; but 


one in ten thousand, one in a hundred thousand of 
If there is no Spartacus among them, with 
his lofty heroism and his masterly skill for attack 
urners extinct, 


sions for the inspiration of God, and, after prayer 
and the eucharist, proceed to massacre and con- 


thousand motives work which which we cannot | 
divine. A thousand excitements madden them, 
It may be a text of 
Scripture, it may be the contents of a wine-vault; 
but the result will be the same,—havoc wherever 
there is wealth, murder wherever there is life, 
violation wherever there is chastity. Let but this 


| wild-fire of a servile’ insurrection break out in but 


one place in a State, nay, in but ten places, or in five 


| places, in all the fifteen States, and then, through 
| all their length and breadth, there will be no more 
| quiet sleep. Not Macbeth, but the Angel of Re- 


tribution will ‘* murder sleep.’? The mother will 


clasp her infant to her breast, and, while she clasps 
it, die a double death. But, where will the slaves 
find arms? ‘ Furor arma ministrat.’”’ Rage will 
supply their weapons. Read the history of those 
slaves who have escaped from bondage; mark 
their endurance and their contrivance, and let in- 
credulity cease forever. They have hid them- 
selves under coverts, dug holes and burrowed in 
the earth for concealment, sunk themselves in 
ponds, and sustained life by breathing through a 
reed, until their pursuers had passed by; crushed 
themselves into boxes, but of half a coffin’s dimen- 


| sions, to be nailed up and transported hundreds of 


miles, as merchandise; and, in this horrible con- 
dition, have endured hunger and thirst, and stand- 


ing upon the head, without a groan or a sigh; have 


wandered abroad, almost fasting for forty days 
and forty nights, like Christ in the wilderness; 
and will men, who devise such things and endure 
such things, be balked in their poem of hope 
and of revenge, when the Angel of Destruction, in 
the form of the Angel of Liberty , descends into their 
breasts ? 


The state of slavery is always a state of war. | 


In its deepest tranquillity, itis butatruce. Active 
hosulities are liable, at any hour, to be resumed. 
Civil war between the North and the South,—any- 
thing that brings the quickening idea of freedom 
home to the mind of the slave, that supplies him 
with facilities of escape, or immunities for re- 
venge,—wiill unleash the bloodhounds of insurrec- 
tion. Can you muster armies in secret, and march 
them in secret, so that the slave shall not, know 
that they are mustered and marched to perpetuate 
his neni , and to extend the bondage of his race? 
Was not Major Dade’s whole command sup 

to be massacred through the treachery of a slave? 
A foray, within your borders, places you in such 
a relation to the slave, that you are helpless with- 
out him, and in danger of assassination with him. 
He that defends slavery by war, wars against the 
eterna! laws of God, and rushes upon the thick 
bosses of Jehovah’s buckler. Such are some of 
the **hazards,’’ which the leaders of publiz opin- 
ion at the South, the legislators, and guides of 
men, in this dack and perilous hour, are invoking 
upon themselves, and their fellows,—not for the 
interests of the whole, but for the fancied interests 
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of the slaveho one, a inst the : 
terests of a vast majority of habeas flay On 
give that wisdom to the followers, which he see 
not yet to have imparted to the leaders. = 

Sir, in these remarks, I have studiously abstained 
from everything that seemed to me like retaliation 
or unkindness. | certainly have suffered no py,. 

d word of crimination to pass my lips, Ij | 
ave uttered severe truths, | have not t for 
severe language in which to clothe them. hat | 
have said, | have said as to a brother sleeping on 
the brink of @ precipice, where one motion of hig 
troubled sleeping, or of his bewildered awa 
might plunge him into remediless ruin, 

n conclusion, | have only to add, that such ig 
my solemn and abiding conviction of the characte, 
of slavery, that, under a full sense of my respon. 
sibility to my country and my God, I deliberately 
say, better disunion, better a civil or a servile 
war—better anything that God in his providence 
shall send, than an extension of the boundaries of 
slavery. 


king, 


Upon the close of Mr. Mann’s remarks, 

Mr. BURT, of South Carolina, rose and said 
that he had not interrupted the gentleman from 
Massachusetts during his speech, but he presumed 


| he did not wish to have an error go forth under the 


sanction ofthis name; and he therefore called upon 


! . ' | | him to retract what he had said in regard to slaves 
flagration? In ignorant and imbruted minds, a || 


ever being exempted from capital punishment for 
crimes for which the whites were executed. He 
called upon him also to withdraw the imputation 
that the pecuniary value of the slave was a motive 
for any such difference in the laws respecting - 
them. He remarked, that by the laws of the south | 
ern States, such a distinction is not made. | know, 
said he, no instance in which it exists. On the 
contrary, slaves are punished capitally for offences | 
that are not so punished when committed by white 
men. In South Carolina, slaves have never been 
admitted to the benefit of clergy for offences a 
common law; and thus a slave is punished capi- 
tally for maiming or grievously beating ‘a white 
man. Mr. Burt was also urderstood to say that, 
there were ‘‘ six or eight,’’ or ‘eight or ten,” of- 
fences in South Carolina, for which slaves were 
punished capitally, but for which white men were 
not. 

Mr. MANN replied that he had stated what he 
believed to be true; but if he had fallen into any 
mistake, he should be most happy to be cor- 
rected. He was assured also, by the gentleman 
from Georgia, on his left, [Mr. ‘loomss,} that no 
such distinction existed as he had supposed; and 
it was but reasonable to believe that those geutle- 
men were more conversant with the southern 
laws, than himself. 

Mr. MANN added, that he (Mr. M.) could 
not be expected to have the statute books of the 
southern tes before him, at that time, to meet 
so unexpected a denial. Neither could he be ex- 

by any honorable gentleman to make a re- 
traction unul he had time to see whether the grounds 
he had taken were tenable. 


[Note by Mr. Mawn.]—On repairing to the Law 
Library, to ascertain which party was right, 10 
regard to the above difference of opinion, the second 
book I opened contained at least three cases, where 
the courts were athorized to sentence a slave 
be transported for the commission of an offence, 
for which a white man must be unconditionally 
hung.—(See North Carolina Rev. Siat., vol. |, 
chap. 111, §§ 36, 37, 39.) Of course, the reason 
of this diflerence is the pecuniary value of the 
slave. Hung, he would be worthless; tran 
to Cuba, he might bring five hundred dollars. 

The law was formerly so in Mr. Buat’s ow! 


State. 

In the seventh volume of the Statutes at Large 
of South Carolina, No, 344, § 5, | find the follow: 
ing: * And whereas, it has been found by exp 
rience that the executing of several negroes 
felonies of a smaller nature, by which they hav? 


“been condemned to die, have been of great charze 


and expense to the ic, and will continue, (\! 
some remedy be not found,) to be chargeabie 
and burdensome to this Province; Be it ther" 
enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that all — 
or other slaves, who shall be convicted and . 
guilty of any capital crime, (marder excepted,) 
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al i hich they used to receive sentence of death, as ful sensation throughout the Union. The public | and it is substantially this: that as a separate Con- 
God the Jaw direets, shall be pee from this || mind has become agitated and anxious, and op- | federacy the slaveholding States ** might expend 
aie province, bY the public receiver, or the time being, | preegad with apprehensions of impending calamity. || a8 much as the United States ever did in time of 
to any other of his Majesty’s plantations, or other | his state of things, sir, ought not to continue; ) peace up to the beginning of Gen. Jackson’s ad- 
ained foreign parts where he sha think fitting to send | OF, at any rate, that uncertainty which makes the || ministration, and still have on hand twenty-five 
ation them, for the use of the public. ’ | future more terrible than would perhaps the real- |) millions of dellats to devote to the making rail- 
pur. The slave condemned to transportation was to ization of our worst fears, ought to be removed. roads, openirg harbors and rivers, and for other 
It | be appraised, and his master paid out of the public || If this Government of ours is really so near its || domestic purposes.” The same gentleman has 
it for veasury, and this amount was, of course, to be || end as gentlemen here declare it to be; or if its |, thus disposed, in advance, of some little matters 
‘hat | reimbursed by what should be received from the || longer continuance depends upon contingencies so | pertaining to the interior regulations of the “ south- 
Z On foreign sale. From the statement of Mr. Burr, || uncertain, it were well that we knew it now, that | ern confederacy” to be: “The nothern tier of 
f hig that no such law now exists in South Carolina, | || we might make timely preparation. If, on the || counties in Kentucky,” says he, “ would perhaps 
kine suppose the above enactment must have been re- || other hand, the apprehensions I have spoken of | be obliged to remove their slaves to the South. But 
8 vented, : | are groundless, the people ought, in mercy, to be | there wouid be to her advantages in the change 
ch is The fact stated in my speech is therefore proved, || undeceived. They ought to be undeceived at | similar to those of Maryland. Kentucky supplies 
ae ough the instances may be fewer than I had || once, sir, in order that they may have that repose || the South with live stock to a great extent; but 
acter althoug : : q . y may Fl ; 
spon- supposed. As to the motive attributed, there can || and conscious security to which they are entitled |, she has to encounter the competition of Ohio and 
ately be no doubt. The cases are most numerous in the | under a government created and sustained by their || other northwestern States. If the production of 
srvile southern States, where white men are merely im- || own hands. || these States were swhject to a duty, she might for a 
lence isoned for offences for which slaves are whipped, | Reluctant as I'am to add to the public anxiety, || time have a monopoly in the trade."’ | doubt not, 
€8 of randed or cropped, or otherwise Soa Gliese || [yet do not feel at liberty to withhold the expres- | sir, that it will astonish the people of the creat 
ished, The slave’s time is too valuable to be lost || sion of my own opinion upon the absorbing || West and Northwest to find that the fathers of the 
in a prison, but the white man’s is not; the white topic of this discussion, and of the day. And || ‘* Southern Confederacy”’ have disposed of the navi- 
man’s skin is too sacred to be flayed or branded, || I do not hesitate to declare, as my settled convic- gation of the Mississippi with such celerity, as 
said butthe slave’sis not, a : || tion, that, unless representatives who have as- || much as it will the people of Kentucky to learn 
y But laws which punish “six or eight,’’ or || sumed to speak for the slaveholding States have | that their slaves are henceforth to be removed 
from ; I] _ 5. ; 
seed «eight or ten,”” Or any other number of offences || greatly mistaken the purposes and intentions of |, South—instead of North. The same gentleman, 
or the with death, when committed by slaves, while the || the people of those States, war and bloodshed, con- || [Mr. Curveman,] has divulged his plan for remov- 
upon same offences receive a milder penalty when com- | Sequent upon an attempt to overthrow this Gov- || ing—though not quite so gently—al! those in Ken- 
laves mitted by whites ; or laws denying the benefit of || ernment, are inevitable. This declaration I desire || tucky and the other slaveholding States who hesi- 
at for clergy, (where that relic of barbarism still pre- should go forth to the country; and with it the || tate about swearing allegiance to this * southern 
He vails,) to a slave, while it is granted to a white’ || reasons upon which my opinion is based. These || confederacy.” He intimates that it will not tke 
ation man, are pret fr patting the greatest atrocities re- || reasons are found in the extracts which I shall || as long to hang them as it did the ** ‘Tories in the 
Otive corded in the history of the race. Ponder for a || quote, first, from the speech of the honorable ! Revolution.’’ 
cling moment upon the accursed fact: a freeman,—act- || gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Brown.) Here || I think, Mr. Chairman, that I have now given 
outh. ing under all the motives to self-respect; moved by are the extracts: || extracts enough to justify the opinion I expressed 
how, all the incentives to good conduct; enjoying all the || _ « Whilst you have been heaping outrage upon outrage, add. || at the outset of my remarks. We cannot fail to 
in the means of education; inspired by all the influences || _ — . a ee have been calmly calculating || see that if the feelings, purposes, and intentions of 
ences of the Gospel; and capable of comprehending all || ‘He value of the Union. | The qiestion has op considered |! the people of the slave holding states are correctly 
white the powerful restraints and the sublime rewards « We owe it to you, to ourselves, to our common country, || Tepresented in these speeches, our coantrymen 
been connected with a hereafter,—eronerated from the || to the friends of freedom throughout the world, to warn you || may well apprehend the most fearful calamities. 
es at punishment of death; while death, in all the hor- | ere inn oo eae rE ee atl adie Il The subject has been calmly considered in all ite 
capl- rors with which ignorance and superstition can |) our dakee lens cabaaal  eaaaat shpthers iran in feeling aspects by the highest intellects of the South. It 
white invest it, is inflicted upon men who are subjected || of stern resistance. Think what you will, say what you || has been ascertained by calculation that if the 
that, to bondage; deprived of all motive for honorable || will, perpetrate again and again if you will, these acts of law- || southern States were separated from the north- 
» of conduet; barred out from every avenue to knowl- |/ less tyranny ; a ae * at hand when every | ‘ern, not only would they escape from ** northern 
b j Kies: blinded hie licht of th southern son wil rise in ¢ ion, when every tongue will || ion” in fi ‘ali 
were edge by cruel penalties; blinded to the light of the |} say, give us justice or give us death.”’ || aggression” in future, but they would also derive 
were Gospel; and,gin a land of boasted Christianity, || “Go home and tell your people the issue is made up; || a direct pecuniary advantage of $25,000,000 per 
left in the darkness of heathenism! These are || they must now choose between non-interierence with south- || annum. And though it does not appear that the 
at he not the customs of a lawless banditti, of outeasts || {70 a the oneside, and adissolution of the Union on || gmount of auty to be paid by the people of the 
any or renegades, but solemn enactmentsof State le- « If you fancy that our devotion to the Uniorfwill keep us || West ard Northwest to the “ southern confeder- 
cor gislttures, devised by talent and eminence, en- || in the Union, you are mistaken. Our love for the Union || acy,’’ for the privilege of navigating the Missis- 
eman forced and preserved by the oligarchical few, by | ee ee age oa oo cannot love op- | sippi river has yet been fixed, it nevertheless does 
at no the virtual nobility and flower of populous com- | 7 L tell you candace - bddee tes the value of the || @Ppear that sucha duty is to be exacted. lallude 
+ and munities. Such laws demand a return of five tal- || Union. Your injustice has driven us to it. Your oppres- || to these things, sir, to show the minute calculations 
etitle- ents, under penalty of death, where only one talent | sion justifies me to-day in discussing the value of the Union, || that have been entered into in reference to the 
thern had been confided; they absolve him who had re- || = ¥ Gone =e and pmee * + or eum Sarees || altered condition of things consequent upon the 
ceived five talents, though he brings none of them | ta peers ea Nocnaane te tne Unleash awe. Britich || meditated dissolution of the Union. They show 
could back. Such laws make the Scriptures read, that lords called it teason in our fathers when they resisted || an advanced stage in the progress of this move- 
of the e servant who knoweth his Lord’s will, but ro ne bese nes ne en ma their éu- || ment which, in my judgment, will astound the 
meet oeth it not, shall be beaten with but few stripes; || “#™n= 0" eee Lewes: Vuarpeneee Reape: |i country. 
eex- J Dutthe servant who did not know it, whom his | te resiet” ‘The result is belore the world. "We wilt resist, || Now, sir, letus see if we can glean from these 
are very master debarred from knowing it, shall be || and trust to God and our own stout hearts for the conse- 1 gentlemen’s speeches the shadowing forth of any 
vunds beaten with many stripes; for unto whomsoever qoegess.* ’ ‘ : ce | plan by which this movement is to be commenced 
much is given, but little shall be required; but to yam — afraid of dissolving the Union ‘—whyshould || and carried out. I first quote from the speech of 
whom men have.t ‘tied h. Of Kien lied we fear? Whatis there to alarm us or awaken our ap |) th tl f Alab Mr. | , 
omm! much, of him little || prehensions? Are we not able to maintain ourselves? || Me gentieman from Al@oama, [Mr. Inee +] 
Law shall be asked. What shall be thought ofa sys- || Shall eight millions of freemen, with more than One hun- || Will the Representatives of the North attempt, by the 
ut, i tem, AND OF EXTENDING A SYSTEM, which so per- || 4red millions of annual exports, fear to take their position | power of numbers, to the Constitution and degrade the 
cond verts the hearts of men, othe tf clear-headed. || moms the nations of the earth? With our couton, sugar, || South by the admission of this Territory (California) as a 
vt Niglicaiehaal ’ iw r-headed, || rice, and tobacco, products of a southern soil, yielding us | State, without the offer of some equivalent? I suggest to 
yhere sh-minded, and generous? What more fitting || annually more than a hundred millious of dollars, need we i them to remetiber that we are sworn to support the Constita- 
we to —_ could be conceived, were the arch-enemy ioe frowns of the cca > ates - H tion, and could scarcely sit in tame acquiescence and witness 
ence mankin ‘ in ridi « Have we any reasow to fear a dissolution of the Union? || its open and shameful violation. The attempted consamma- 
: ° d to rye & burlesque, ’ ridicule of Look at the question di-passionately, and answer to your- || tion of such an act would be the overthrow of the Consti- 
nally ics, to be ted in that Th hich 
. a represented in that 1 heatre whic selves the important inquiry, Can anything be expected from || tution which the people we represent would resist ‘to the 
I. | is all * Pig? Wee 
Me ty au Pit? the fears of the southern people? Do not deceive yoursetves || Jast extremity.’ e are here as the Representatives of the 
pason i It is not, however, the existence of slavery, but aaa thin ss as they really = For myself, f can say with i ople, but are our obligations to the Constitution and the 
f the It extension,’ et a clear conscience, we do not fear it; we are not appalled uth less than those ef other individual citizens, who, in 
orted » WE are HOW striving to avers, at the prospect before us; we ate disunion, but we do || the aggregate are the people? We assume additional obit~ 
not fear it; we know our position too well for that.” ations when we come as Representatives; but are we re- 
8. THE SLAVE QUESTION. “ Have we anything to fear from you in the event of disse- || lieved from those which rested upon us as private citizens? 
own — oe 5 oo ogee on a threat or two.’ || My individual Sonia is, that if the southern people ought 
. te e being any confli arms growing out of a || to resist a measure of aggression, alter ite consummation 
; SPEECH OF . g dissolu 1 have net thought it at all’ ble. You || we here are under the same or a higher obligation to resist 
Large 
8 2 || complain of your association with slaves in Union. We || its consummation. These sugge-tions are made, notin the 
slow: i OF ILLINOIs, propose to take them — md the Union—to dissolve the un- || nature of threat or menace. . a not aon a firmness 
expe N THE pleasant you seek a battle-field to renew, || of the North; as a matier of discretion, it is always r 
13 for House or Representatives, amid hiond and carnage, thie loatheomeassociation? I take || to assume that your antagonist is firm, even if the. fact be 
hase February 21, 1850, it for granted that you will not. But if you should, we point || doubtful. But the course proper to be pursued in any and 
a In’ Committes of the W you to the record of the past, and wart’ you, by its biood- || every event is for the determination of southern members. 
ott Union, on the Resolutions stniog the Press These e: iis ‘aie on wpbith of th . 1 | to follow any yaih of pace. he may tarot yoo 
e, dent? extracts t the gentle- | , ne 
bile dent’s Annual Mesc age to propriate Stand- co has ors those who are older and wiser. I trust that we shall stand 
on ing Committees. - the ap d Sears cane (Mr. Brown] are sufficient gnbeer en S58 ane, wee present cir breasts as the shield 
; oer resent purpose. the Constitution. 
Od The gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. This language, sir, searcely admits of a doubt. 
5) for Ciwemay,] tells us ** what is the view presented in ful construction: 1 understand it to mean this: 
’ prospect to many of the highest intellects of the South;’’ \| That the gentleman considers himself and other 
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southern Representatives as acting here in a 
double capacity, first, as representatives, in which 
character they ure to resist the passage of an un- 
constitavional law, (as, for instance, one admit- 
ting California in the Union,) in the manner and | 
by the forms prescribed by the Constitution and | 
the rules of this House; secondly, as private citi- || 
zens, in which characters they are bound to resist || 
the passage of an aggressive law in the same way || 
that private citizens may resist fy rene upon |) 
their rights. 1 feel quite sure that | have not mis- || 
taken the proper construction to be put-upon the || 
gentieman’s language. But, as I have given the | 
entire paragraph, let it speak for itself. What- | 
ever doubis there may be as to the proper con- | 
struction of that paragraph, there can be none, | 
nene at all, as to the one which | now quote from | 
the speech of the gentleman from North Carolina, 
{Mr. Cumeman,] already referred to: 

* Bat it te wdvised (says he) in certain portions of the || 
northern press, thatthe members from that section ought || 
to expel such as interrupt their proceedings. Let them try 
the experiment. I tell gentle. en that this is our slave- 
holding Territory. We do not intend to leave it. If they 
think they ean remove us, it is a proper case for trial In 
the present temper of the public mind, it is probable that a 
collision of the kind here might electrify the country, as did | 
the litde skirmish at Lexington the colonies in their then || 
exciled state “Such @ struggle, whoever might prove the || 
victors in it, would not leave a quorum here to do business. i 
Gent! men may all this treason, high treavon—the highest || 
tre son that the world ever saw. But their words are idle. | 
We shall defeat their movement against us.” | 

if this dees not sufficiently show where and how | 
the revoiution is to commence, let us turn again to || 
the speech of the gentleman from Mississippi, || 
[Mr. Brown,] and read another extract : | 


*« My own opinion is this: that we should resist the intro- || 
duction of California as a State, and resist it successfully ; } 
resist it by our votes first, and lastly by other means. We || 
can, at least, force an adjournment without her admission. | 
This being done, we are safe. The southern States, in con- } 
vention at Nashville, will devise means for vindicating their || 
rights. Ido not know what these means will be, but [ know || 
what they muy be, and with propriety and safety. They | 
tuy be to carry slaves into all of southern California, as whe || 
peopesas of sovereign States, and there hold them, as we |) 

ave a right todo; and, if molested, defend them, as is both || 
eur right and duty. 1} 

‘© We ask you to give us our rights by NON-INTERVENTION; 1} 
if you gefuse, | am for taking them by anmMED OCCUPATION.” || 


| 


Resist the passage of a law admitting California || 
firat by votes, and lastly by “other means!’ Mr. 
Chairman, does the Constitution which we are 
sworn to support, or the rules of this House, || 
point out to us any “ other means”’ of resisting the 
enactment of a law, except by means of votes? || 
Wecan adjourn. But how adjourn without voting || 
an adjournment? * Force an adjournment,” says || 
the gentlemen. And that force is the “ other || 
meara’’ by which the admission of California is | 
to be resisted, “and resisted suecessfully.’’ And | 
what next? Why, the Vashville Convention is to || 
meet. Then what? * Carry slaves into all of || 
* southern California, as the property of sovereign || 
* States, and there hold them, as we have a right || 
‘to do; and if molested, defend them, as is both 
‘our rght and duty.”’ And thusis California to 
be * taken’? by “armed occupation.”” Alas for 
the 100,000 men already there, or on their way || 
thither, from whom California is to be taken by || 
force, and held by armed occupation, that slavery || 
may be introduced there against their will! | 

I doubt not, Mr, Chairman, that by this time 
you and this committee are satisfied, as I am, that 
unlews the intentions of the people of the slave- 
holding States have been mistaken by some of 
their Representatives here, a conflict of arms be- 
tween the Government of the United States and a 
portion of the citizens thereof is inevitable. 

But, sir, | have never permitted myself to doubt 
the patriotism of the American people. And | 
shall be slow, especially, to distrust that quality 
in the people of the generous South, Left to their 
ewn unprejudiced judgment and their own sound 
reflections, I shall have no fear. I dare hardly 





especialty that of the ae from Mississippi, 


n the minds of a 
t and impulsive. 


{[Mr. Brown,] may have v 
ean people, naturally 
ndeed, sir, Lahudder*at the t of the effect 
which passages like that which T shall now quote, 
may, {had almost said must, produce on the feel- 
tugs of oar southern brethren. + Receiving it in 
good faith, as we are bound te will, 
as a faithful statement of the cruelties and enormi- 
ties ubout to be yisited upon them by the hands of 


. 


anewer, however, for the effect which the speeches, 


| to point them out to his constituents. 
| indeed, to deal in general charges against the | 
| North; and when 
|| charges, to say, as the honorable gentleman from || 
| Mississippi does, ** I will not recount the story of 


our wrongs.” But will such a course satisfy a || 


|| son. 


The Slave Question —Mr. Bissell. 


their northern brethren, it would be strange, in- 
deed, if they failed to be wrought up to the most in- 
tense degree of excitement and exaspération: 

* Our country is to he made desolate. We are to be driven 
from our homes—the homes hallowed by all the sacred as- 
sociations of family and friends, We are to be sent, like 
a people accursed of God, to wander through the Jand, home- 
less, houseless, and friendless; or, what is ten thousand 
times worse than these, than all, remain in a country how 
prosperous and happy and see ourselves, our wives and 
children, degraded to a social ition with the black race. 
These, these are the frightful, terrible consequences you 
would entail upon us. Picture to yourselves Hungary, re- 
sisting the powers of Austria and Russia; and if Hungary, 
which had never tasted liberty, could make such stéut re- 
sistanee, what may you not anticipate from eight millions 
of southrons made desperate by your aggression.” 


Do you know, Mr. Chairman, of any acts com- 


| mitted or meditated by the North against the 


people of the slaveholding States, that can by any 


|| possibility justify such declarations as those I have 
sponse! 
t 


I know of none, and I am sure the gen- 
eman from Mississippi will find it very difficult 
It is easy, 


requested to specify those 


people, patriotic, intelligent and inquiring? Future 
developments will show. 

And what, sir, are the causes assigned to justi- 
fy the act of dissolving this Union? They are 


Heged by th -slaveholding States || 
Soot tho dietak of thu-ainecholiiide, ia.sen | of overthrowing this Government, 


upon the rights of the slaveholding, in respect to 
slavery. All the charges put forth against the 
non-slaveholding Statesqhave reference to that 
question solely; and they are all comprised and 
compendiously set forth in a single brief sentence 
which I here quote from the speech before refer- 
red to of the gentleman from North Carolina, 


[Mr. Cuweman.] After referring at some tength | 


to the benefits and advantages of slavery, he 
says : 

‘In spite, however, of these great facts, which ought to 
strike all impartial minds, the course of the North has been 
constantly aggressive on this question.” ‘ 

Now, sir, on behalf of the North, I repel the 
charge. 
North has done to justify the overthrow of this 


| Government, any attempt to do so, is naked trea- 
What, sir, the course of.the free States | 


been ‘ constantly aggressive’? upon the South on 
the slavery question? Let us see. Since the 


|| adoption of the Constitution seventeen States 


have been admitted into the Union. Of this num- 
ber, nine are slaveholding States, and eight non- 
slaveholding. Now, sir, it has so happened that 


at every time when any. of these slaveholding | 


States have applied fur admission, the North has 
had complete ascendancy in both branches of 
Congress, consequently the power to exclude any 
or all of them. They were all admitted, slave- 
holding as they were, with just such constitutions 


And [ affirm that, for anything the | 








as they had chosen to adopt for themselves. Ts | 


this a part of that “aggressive course” on the 


| slavery question which the North has * constant- 


ly” pursued ? 

Again: Of the territory embraced within the 
seventeen States thus admitted, the free States 
comprise 833,259 square miles; and the slave 
States 730,376 square miles. Thus we see that 


the extent of slave territory admitted into the | 


Union since the adoption of the Constitution is 
considerably more than twice as great as that of 
the free territory. Does this look like a disposi- 
tion on the part of the free States to pursue a 
course of ** constant aggression” towards the 
South on the subject of slavery ? 

Again: The annexation of ‘Texas was a pecu- 
liarly southern measure, The necessity of its 
acquisition was distinctly placed by Mr. CaLnoun 
—himself the embodiment of ultra southern prin- 
ciples, and the master-spirit of the then Adminis- 
tration—upon the wants of slavery. To the 
North the measure was distasteful. The North 
never desired, for its own sake, the acquisition of 
Texas; nevertheless, the South earnestly desiring 
it, and Mr. Caunoun’s great influence being 
brought to bear in its favor, for the reason, chiefly, 
just given, the North Seen wely acquiesced in 
the measure, though ample power to 
defeat it, Texas was acquired—and, at the cost of 
a sanguinary and expensive war, we took into the 
Union, at one swoop, an amount of slave 
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equal in extent to theentire original thirt 
Ailthis the non-slaveholdir g States wight have 
vented, but did not. Is this northern “agg - 
upon the rights of the Scuth on the slavery eods. 
wet he this re F of the acts of “aggression”, 
that subject which is to justify gentleme 
South in dissstving the Umiedt So 
The power of Congress to abolish the slave 
trade and slavery at the arsenals, forts and nay, 
yards, and in this Distriet, will hardly be ‘et 
tioned by any of our southern friends. And yet 
neither the one nor the other has been abolished 
to this day in any of those places. Even gluys. 
dealers now drive their occupation in this Disiricy 
at pleasure. Could not the North, had she chosen 
so to do, have put an end to slavery and the slave. 
trade in all these places, long ere this? She has 
forborne to do so. Is that forbearance any part of 
the “aggression” upon slavery which now justi. 
fies rebellion against the Union ? 


Now, sir, let us consider those minor charges 
? 


| 8@ pertinaciously urged against the free States, 
| that make upthe sum total of those “aggressions” 


|| Union. 
} 





which justify these gentlemen in dissolving the 
What are these charges? Why, jt jg 
charged, first, that among the people of the free 
States there is a prevalent and increasing feelings 
adverse to slavery. This statement, or charge if 
it be one, I cannot deny. But 1 am at a loss wo 


conceive how that can be regarded as an * aovres. 


sion” upon the South, or a justification for the act 
Is it required 
of the free States that they, in aggregate, shal! 
keep a supervision over the views and opinions of 


| their individual citizens on political, moral or any 


other subjects? Is not this a country of freedom 
of opinion? And do not our southern friends, even, 


_ recognize the principle that “‘ error of opinion may 


be safely tolerated where reason is left free to com- 
bat it?’ But are the people of the free States pe- 


| culiar in their views on this subject? Does not 


the ‘‘ aggression”’ come also from another quar- 
ter, and with ten-fold force? How is the feeling 
in Kentucky where, at a recent election, more than 
ten thousand votes (as I am informed) were cast 


| in favor of complete emancipation? How is it in 


other northern slave States where Van Buren, 
even, at the last Presidential election, found warm 
supporters, and not a few votes? Now, gentlemen 
of the South, you cannot prevent these things—this 
feeling, or sentiment, or whatever else you may 


| call it—even among the pre of your own slave- 


holding States, can you? Are you not asking too 


_much, then, when you require us of the North 


| that? 


and West to suppress it among our people? We 
could not do so, if we would. And, if we had the 
power, our refusal to exercise it would by no 
means tend to justify the destruction of this Re- 
public. 

Again: It is made an accusation against the free 
States, that their ministers of the Gospel make 
slavery a subject of pulpit disquisition, thus in- 
creasing the hostility already existing against that 
institution. To some extent this may be the fact, 
Mr. Chairman; though I confess that, so far as my 
own knowledge extends, such instances are ex- 
ceedingly rare. But what then?, Can we prerent 
ught we to try? Why, on this point 
we have the authority of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Brown] himself, in favor of the 
practice. You will recollect, sir, that after treating 
us to an argument of considerable length designed 
to show that the moral and religious condition of 
the negro is improved by his being held in bond- 
age—and after declaring that, in his opinion sla- 
very is “a great moral, social, political, and reli- 
‘gious blessing—a blessing to the slave, and 4 
‘ blessing to the master;”’ he drops the subject by 
saying: ‘‘ lt is no part of my to discuss 
‘this proposition. The siibject, in this view of '', 
‘ belongs rather to the ag 2 han to the halls of le- 
, xr Surel aes om ated complain . 
more of sermons, on the subject of slavery:—a"", 
when he comes to draft the a Hoceration ** for the 
** Southern Confede ** (1 trust that has not 
already been done)—he will certainly not include 
this a8 one of the “ causes which impel us to the 


Pitagsin a: Itiseh a also against inst the free States, 
that we tolerate societies. ‘Yes, sir, 
we tolerate anti-slavery societi ive Americat 
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es, missionary societies, sewing societies, and 
jesiblv—though f am not certain—other societies. 
indeed, sir, we are tolerant towards all sorts of 
aocieties. We-are'so, because, first, we have no 
right to be intolerant in reference to such matters; 
and, secondly, 
meddling with them. We must hunt for other 
sauses that this, sir, to justify a dissolution of this 
Tnion. 
veya charge against us is, that we permit 
men to perambulate the country, lecturing on abo- 
jjricnism; thus increasing the prejadice already 
existing against the institution of slavery. There | 
sre such men, no doubt. My mind recurs to one 
igat now—one who, in that way, has probably 
exercised more influence in the North than all the 
her anti-slavery lecturers put together. This man 
ie Cassius M. Clay, a citizen of the slaveholding 
Sate of Kentucky. When our southern friends 
will agree to seal his mouth on that subject, or 
confine his efforts to abolish slavery, to the south- 
ern States where he belongs, it will be time enough 
for us of the North to set about devising some 
mode of confining itinerant lecturers, or prescribing 
subjects for the exercise of their eloquence. If 
might mention other lecturers of the same sort for 
whom the North is indebted to the slave States. 
But it is unnecessary. 

itis also made a matter of accusation against 
the free States, that anti-slavery presses are kept 
up there, and that the papers supplied by them are 
circulated throughout the northern States, and 
even into the southern; and this is one of the 
principal causes which render it necessary to esta- 
blish a “ Southern Confederacy ,’’ which shall em- 
brace just eXactly the fifteen slaveholding States 
and no more. e cannot deny, Mr. Chairman, 
that sach papers do | ee ro quite extensively in 
some portions of the free States, and some of them, 
probably, may be found even south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Ihave a paper of that charac- 
tron my desk now. Here itis, sir. [Holding 
itup.] It*is a fair-looking paper, Mr. Chairman; 
and | observe that its articlesare written with great 
power. But, I assure you, sir, it is fearfully se- | 
vere on slavery. And it circulates extensively in | 
the North, too; the number not being Jess, lam 
told, than fourteen thousand weekly; besides some 
thousands which find their way into the slavehold- 
ing States. Now, I! can imaginethat you suppose 
this paper to be published in Vermont. You are 
mistaken, sir. It is not published there, nor in 
Massachusetts, nor even north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. It is published on slave territory, 
sir; right here in sight of this Capitol, and almost 
within sound of my voice. Right here, sir, upon 
the very spot from which the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Cumeman,] is not going to 
be driven, because it is his ** slave territory.” Yes, 
gentlemen of the South, from your own midst; 
from the very doors of your houses, surrounded 
by your slave population, do you send forth anti- 
slavery papers, in number more than fourteen 
thousand per week, to deluge the North, and manu- 
fecture public sentiment there. Then you make 
the circulation of these papers, and the prevalence 
of a sentiment which they cannot but engender, a 
pretext for overthrowing this Government. Si- 
lence your own Abolition presses; keep for your | 
own use the fourteen thousand abolition papers | 
which you weekly distribute among the people of 


t 


‘the North, and then claim, if you will, that the exist- 


ence of abolition presses in the free States, is jus- 
tiieation to you for dissolving the Union. 

l remember, algo, that there was another anti- 
slavery press in vigorous and very effective oper- 
ation for some time in Kentucky—— 

Mr. BROWN, We destroyed it. 

Mr. BISSELL. So you did, by violence. But, 

Y your own laws and the decisions of your own 
ourts, you were punished for it. You were com- 
pelled to make compensation in damages for your 
Lye Ti Bow a) sak our sapthorn friends, in 

vod feeling, ean justly urge as a reason 
for dissolving the Unies Wcrsanten consequent 
Upon @ state of things in the free States which they 
“onot prevent at their own doors? 
on are met by the gentleman from North Car- 
heme difficulty, for which he holds 
Stee 
oh te 


because there is no necessity for || 





a 











ers to offices For the present let a single fact 
allay the gentleman’s fears. The Presidency has 
been given to the slaveholding States during forty. 
eight of the last sixty years. And this, too, 


States has rarely, if at any time, exceeded one- 
half that of the free States. Of the foreign mis- 
sions of al! grades, more than a majority have been 
given to the South. Of the Cabinet appointments 
very nearly, if not quite half, have been given to 


it will be found that, considering the relative 
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|| ture to say, on an average not one slave escapes 


the South. Of the officers in the army and navy |, 
oP | 


ulation of the free and slaveholding States, at least || 
three out of five have been given to the South. | 


How jis it at this very moment, sir, while these very | 


complaints of outrage, insults, tyranny, and loss || 


of office are being made? 
ident—a majority of the Cabinet—a majority of 
our foreign ministers—a majority of the members 
of the Supreme Court, and the presiding officer 
and clerk of this House—are southern men and 


slaveholders. Does not this satisfy the gentle- | 


man from North Carolina? Surely he might, on 


this subject, rest quite easy. Another difficulty | 


gravely set forth in that gentleman’s speech I 
ought, perhaps, to notice with becoming serious- 
ness. Tr 

spinster to take the southern gentleman’s arm ! 
That was wrong, unquestionably. 
these Yankee girls are very independent, and will 


do just as they please—as some of us have learned | 
But I do | 


from very painful personal experience. 
not think that adissolution of the Union need to 
follow as a necessary consequence. It is a proper 
subject for negotiation. 
fail to perceive by this time that she is in danger 
of becoming a second Helen, she will doubtless be 
more yielding. 





aiding fugitive slaves to make their escape. That 
we have vicious people as well as deluded people 
among us, we do not deny; and that they have 
aided slaves to elude the pursuit of their owners, 
is, | regret to say, more than probable. Such acts 
are not in consonance with the spirit of our Con- 
| stitution, and they tend directly to destroy that 
good neighborhood among the people and the 
States of this Union, which every true-hearted 
American desires to cultivate. They are acts, 
against the commission and for the punishment of 
which the Generai Government ought to provide. 
I hope such provision will be made before the 
close of this session. It need not be expected, 
however, that any human laws, however rigidly 
enforced, will wholly remedy this evil. 
are bad men in all communities—in the North as 
well as the South—and one unprincipled man, 
by enticing away or aiding the escape of a slave, 
may bring reproaches upon a whole State. I am 
confident, however, that the numberof such men in 
the free States is very greatly overestimated by gen- 
| temen from theSouth. They should remember that 
|: takes but very few men to occasion all the an- 
noyance they have suffered in thisrespect. They 
should remember, too, that these things are done 
secretly, and are by no means countenanced by 
the mass of the people. For my own part, [ am 
ready to go any reasonable length to secure such 
legislation as will henceforth prevent, as far as 
possible, this grievance. I desire to see a law en- 
acted this present session, which shall secure to 
you, as far as practicable, your rights in this re- 


Why, sir, the Pres- | 


And, as the lady cannot | 


allude to the refusal of the New England | 


But then, | 
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in five years. Whoever heard of a slave escaping 


|| from Mississippi or Alabama? Where does he 


to? 
though the white population of the slaveholding | th 


Who helps him away? 


Certainly not 
the people of the North. 


Kentucky, Virginia, 


| Maryland, and Missouri, the only States that are 


really sufferers by the escape of slaves, do not 
seem to have dreamed of dissolution as a remedy; 
while the Representatives from a few of the ex- 
treme southern States, whence slaves could no 
more escape than from the island of Cuba, see 
ample cause and imperious necessity for dissolving 
the Union and establishing a ** Southern Confed- 
eracy,”’ in the alleged fact that their slaves ure en- 
ticed away by the citizens of the North. 

I believe there remains now but a single other 
**charge against the North’? for me to examine; 


; and that brings me to the subject more imme- 
| diately under consideration in this committee 


| the California question. 





Another charge against the free States is that of || 


| 
| 


t 


The proceeding which 
has resulted in bringing California to the door of 
the Union—is characterized by the honorable 
gentleman from Mississippi, “ as unwise, wnpatri- 
‘otic, sectional in its tendencies, insulting to the 
‘ South, and in the last degree despicable.’’ It 


| ¢is,’? says that gentleman, * in derogation of the 


‘Constitution of the United States, and intended 
*to rob the Southern States of their just and right- 
‘ful possessions. ”’ 

It is also objected that these proceedings are 
likely to introduce into the other House of Con- 
gress two * Free Soil Senators’? which will destroy 
the equilibrium now existing there between the 
North and the South, by giving to the Free States 
the majority. Well now, sir, what are the pro- 
ceedings complained of, and for which the Union 
1s to be dissolved and the North held responsible ? 
The President, himselfa southern man and aeslave- , 
holder, with a Cabinet, a majority of whom are 
southern men and slave-holders, send Thomas 
Butler King, a southern man and a slaveholder, 
to “aid and comfort,’ encourage and advise 
the gold diggers in their efforts to join the sister- 


hood of States. Mr. King returns, bringing as 
trophies two southern men—onc a Mississippian 
and the other a South Carolinian—(and both 


slaveholders, | believe) whom our southern Pres- 
ident desires to imtroduce into the Senate of the 
United States as members of that body. And, 


| thereupon, our southern friends declare that if this 
| infamous measure of ‘northern aggression’ is 


| North held responsible! 
i the North had to do with all this? 
There || 


| finger in the whole matter? 


carried out the Union shall be dissolved and the 
But what, | pray, has 
Where can 
you discover the slightest traces of a northern Tan's 
Nay, sir, who are 


| they in Congress who-are understood to have dis- 
| tinetly declared themselves in favor of the admis- 
| sion of California since the reception of the mes- 


i 


sage on that subject? Who bat Clay, Houston, 
Benton of the Senate, and Bay, of this House—all 
slaveholders ? 

And this California proceeding fills the measure 
of northern “ aegression,’’ and makes it impera- 
tive upon ‘‘ every southern son to rise in rebel- 


| lion,” and exclaim to the North “ give us liberty 


| or give us death!” 


| palpable. 


spect. The slaves are your own property; recog- | 


nized as such by that Constitution, every line and 
every intendment of which I hold sacred. But 
let me ask gentlemen if they have not negro-steal- 
ers in their own States—if they have not every 
variety of unprincipled characters among them ? 
Neither they nor we can free our respective States 
from such men; and they should consider wheth- 
er, if things were reversed—they occupying our 
ten and we theirs—they would be likely to 


p themselves freer from just reproach than we | 


we bane T am not so a. of truth ao 
to deny that, in respect to now un 
cdnahicieniday abit of our wean A friends have 
cause to complain. Bat it must have been 
remarked by all of as that the Representatives 
from those States which have reatly been aggrieved 
-in this respect are not those who have threatened 
\ts with disunion. These threats have come from 


i 


: 


| 
: 


| 


| 





Mr. Chairman, how is tt 
that this matter is expected never to be understood 
by the people of the South? Surely their Repre- 
sentatives to not intend to deceive them—they 
could not hope to do so on a subject so plain and 


Now, sir, having disposed of the charges of 
‘* northern aggression,’’ of which we have heard 
so much since the meeting of Congress, | appeal to 
gentlemen to say whether there is anything in 
them, taken separately or in the aggregate, which 
in the slightest degree justifies their threats against 
the Union? I appeal to them also, to say, whether 
the overthrow of this Government and the estab- 
lishment of a ‘southern confederacy’? would 
mitigate in any degree the evils they complain of, 
Would anti-slavery societies go down; would anti- 
slavery presses cease their issues; would lecturers 
give up their oecupation; would Mrs. Partington 
withhold her sage opinions on the morality of 
slavery; ond would slaves pe no ‘more from 
the northern slavehoiding States? No, gentie- 
men, every real crievanee that now exists would 
ther be aggravated in a tenfold degree. Lam.at 
a loss to conceive how on this point there can be 


the Representatives of States from which, I ven- | any diversity of opinion, 
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Shall Slavery Extended?—Mr. Sackett. 


Seeing, then, that all these complaints are either | something like a month on the waters of the 


wholly groundiess, or exceedingly trivial when 
considered in the light of causes justifying a dis- 
solution of the Union, | am constrained to believe, 
and | so declare as the firm conviction of my own 
mind, that if this slavery question were settled to- 
day upon terms entirely unobjectionable to the 
South, the echeme of dismem 
would still be prosecuted as now. 


Sir, 1 feel no little remorse for the wrong I did | 


to an eminent citizen Jast summer. The distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, Col. Benton, dis- 
tinetly and boldly declared to the people of that 


State, that there waea small but active party in the | 


extreme South—at the head of which was an emi- 
nent statesman, alike distinguished for his great 
genius end his restless ambition—who were seek- 
ing a dismemberment of the Union in order to the 
establishment-of a separate ‘* Southern Confeder- 
acy.’’ For that I denounced Col. Benton in my 
State, and to my constitaents, May God forgive 
me for the wrong I did him. J was wrong—he 
was right, 


lever. 


pretext elsewhere—or invent one. The people, 
however, alike patriotic and vigilant, will defeat 
their designs ; and in due time they will visit with 


just retribution those who have sought to mislead | 


them. 


way? I know that, so far as the free States are 
concerned, they have only to fear “a little gascon- 


_ ade anid a few threats’’—for they have told us so. 


But is there nothing to be apprehended from the 
patriotism and firmness of the people of the slave 
States themselves? How aboutall those who may 
choose to hesitate in the States of Maryland, Del- 
aware, North Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sourt, Texas, and Tennessee? They are to be 
hanged—hanged at once, as we learn from the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Cumeman.} 
Now, sir, when the gentleman proceeds to that 
operation in Kentucky, the hemp-growers of that 
State will have no occasion to desire a contract for 
furnishing the Navy with hemp—for they will not 
be able to supply the demand for home consump- 
tion. Truly, that day on which all the people of 


the slave States who are opposed to disunion shall | 


be hanged in the air, and among them Cray, Un- 
perweep, Benton, Houston, Banger, and others 
of equal distinetion—that day, sir, will be one to 
be remembered! Gentlemen tell us again and 
again, that they are not appalled at all this—that 
nothing need be expected from the fears of ‘*south- 
rons.’? And the gentleman from North Carolina, 
especiaily, seems exceedingly anxious to impress 


us with a proper appreciation of the prowess of | 


himself and his friends. ‘This is all unnecessary. 


We have never impugned their bravery, and never | 


doubted it. Wedo not doubt it now. They un- 
queationably possess that quality to an equal extent 
with other men. 


ep our opinion of their own. 


errors—the one t 


age of others; and the other I need not particu- | 


larize, 
The gentleman from North Carolina, speaking 
for himself and his friends, says: ‘1 tell gentle- 
* yen that this is our slaveholding territory. We 
‘do not intend to leave it. If they think ee 


ring the Union | 


Yes, sir; with that party, small but || 
active and influential, this slavery agitation is but | 
a mode of eflecting the destruction of this Union. | 
it furnishes a convenient pretext and a powerful | 
But, be assured, sir, had they not in the | 
slavery question a plausible pretext for carrying | 
forward their designs, they would hunt for such a | 


But do these gentlemen see no‘difficulties in the || 


But their constant disparage- || 
ment of the personal courage of the people of the | 
free States, can certainly not be expected to height- | 
We may come to | 
think, bye and bye, that they have fallen into two | 

he error of underrating the cour- | 


can || portion of the first lilinois regiments. 


|| Chesapeake, quietly landed a handful (4,500) of 
| sailors and soldiers—enervated by the effects of a 
| long sea voyage—some forty miles from this 
| place? And do you not remember that, dragging 
|| by hand three pieces of artillery, two of them 
|| three pounders, they made their way over this 
| very * slaveholding territory’? to this very Cap- 
itol; and, having destroyed our library and pub- 
lic archives, and reduced the Capitol to a heap of 
| smouldering ruins: spending nine days the while 
on this ‘* slaveholding territory,’’ leisurely reém- 
barked for other scenes of operation? Now ! do 
not charge, sir, that our friends then were want- 
ing in bravery. Notatall. I think, indeed, they 
were as brave then as now. But somehow or 
other I could never help but think that on that oc- 
casion they were—rather bashful. 
The gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown, ] 
who thinks that the resistance of the free States to 
|| the overthrow of our Government, would be con- 
| fined to ** a little gasconade and a few threats,”’ is 
nevertheless kind and considerate enough to give 


our not choosing to confine our resistance to a dis- 


Hearken, Mr. Chairman, to this voice of wisdom: 
« When you leave your homes in New England, or in the 
great Weat, on this mission of love—this crusade against 
| the South; when you come to take slavery to your bosoms, 
| and to subdue eight millions of southern people, [ warn you 
to make all things ready. Kiss your wives, bid your chil- 
dren a long farewell, make peace with your God ; for 1 warn 
you that you may never return.” 

The profound emotion with which this sage ad- 
monition was received by the bachelors in this 
| part of the Hall, must have satisfied the gentle- 

man, I think, that due heed will be given it. He 

also admonishes us more than twice, or thrice of 
the enormous population now comprised within the 
| slaveholding States. He sets it down at eight mil- 
| lions of freemen. Now the last census, if I am 
| not mistaken, shows the number to have been four 
'| millions and six or seven hundred thousand; and 
| by none of the ordinary modes of calculation can 
| that number now exceed six millions. If the in- 
| crease has really been so great as the gentleman 
| would have us believe, it may be set down as a 
circumstance, the like of which has never been 
known in any age or country: and the gentleman 
| may justly claim that his constituents are as emi- 
| nently distinguished for another quality as for 
prowess. But this is a small matter, sir; and I 
merely refer to it as an illustration of the prone- 


solution of the Union within so small a compass. 1 


| 


| 


[March 4, 
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though far more eloquently—the voice of Ha 
| 


——— 


aye, and of McKee, and the accomplished a 
—each wrapped now in his bloody shroud—ih., 
voices would reproach me from the grave, hag 1 
failed in this act of justice to them and the ot}, 
who fought and fell by my side. we 
You will suspect me, Mr. Chairman, of haviy 
warm feelings on this subject. So 1 have; and 
have given them utterance, as a matter of dut 
all this, however, Lby no means detract from the 
lanteonductand bearing of the Mississippi reginien, 
At other times and places on that bloody field, th, 
did all that their warmest admirers could have de. 
sired. But let me ask again, why was this Sub. 
ject introduced into this debate? Why does the 
gentleman say, “the troops of the North” gave 
way, when he means only a single regimen) 
Why is all this but for the purpose of disparagins 
| the North for the benefit of the South ? Why, but 
for the purpose of furnishing materials for tha, 
| ceaseless, never-ending, eternal theme of gout). 
| ern chivalry ?”’ 
Mr. Chairman, the people of the free States 


In 
al. 


us some advice to be acted upon in the eventof || have as strong an attachment for their brethren of 


the South at this very moment as they had during 
the days of the Revolution, or at any subsequent 
| period; and they will not suffer that attachment to 
| be destroyed by disunionists or designing men in 
| the North or in the South. We have our dis. 
unionists in the North, sir, and they annoy us 
| not alittle. Were your troublesome men in the 
| North, t.ey would be the Garrisons, the Tappans, 

and the Gerritt Smiths; and were our Garrisons, 


| and Tappans, and Gerritt Smiths in the South, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| they would be the disunionists against whom the 
| moderate men of all parties would have to guard, 
| L tell you, sir, that we, the representatives of the 
| North, willaid yourto preserve your constitutional 
| rights, as we have ever done. We are not alien- 
ated from you; nor have your ultra men yet driven 

us entirely ‘‘ to the wall.’’ We are ready to meet 
| you now on any fair grounds and fight with you 
| side by side for your rights and for ours; and de- 
_ fend those rights under the Constitution from en- 
| croachment in ahy quarter. But, sir, we want to 
hear no more about disunion. We are attached 
to the Union—aye, devotedly are we attached to it. 
We regard it as the ark of safety for the American 
| people. We know -that the realization of the 
| hopes for human freedom throughout the world 

depends upon iis perpetuity. And shall we ruth- 

lessly crush these hopes forever? Shall that bea- 
| con-light which our fathers raised to cheer and 


|| ness of our southern friends to exaggerate all their || guide the friends of freedom be extinguished by 


capabilities. 

This proneness, however, is not always harm- 
|| less; and | must now refer to a subject which I 
‘| would gladly have avoided. I allude to the claim 
| put forih fora southern regiment, by the gentle- 
| man from Virginia, (Mr. Seppon,) of having met 
|; and repulsed the enemy on the field of Buena 
Vista, at that most critical moment when the sec- 
|| ond Indiana regiment, through an unfortunate 
|| order of their colonel, gave way. Justice to the 
| living, as well as to those who fell on that occa- 
|| sion, demand of me a prompt correction of this 
|| mosterroneous statement. And I affirm distinctly, 
sir, and such is the fact, that at the time thesecond 
Indiana regiment gave way, the Mississippi regi- 
ment, for whom this claim is thus gratuitously set 
up, Was not within a mile and a half of the scene 
of action; nor had itas yet fired a gun, or drawn 
a trigger. 1 affirm further, sir, that the troops 
|| which at that time met and resisted the enemy, 
|| and thus, to use the gentleman’s own language, 
| **snatched victory from the jaws of defeat,” were 
| the second Kentucky, the second Illinois, and a 
It givesme 


j 


‘remove ua, it is a proper case for trial;’’ and he || no pleasure, sir, to be compelled to allude to this 
delights in the prospect that such a contest would || subject, nor can I perceive the necessity or pro- | 


nat leave a quorum of live members on this floor. | 
The gentleman must excuse us for declining the in- 
vitation to so delightful an entertainment. We 
have no doubt that he and his friends would de- 
fend with great resolution this ‘ slaveholding ter- 
ritory.”’ I wish this particular spot of ** slave- 
holding territory” had been always thus defended, 
I think the Capitol stands now where it did in 
1814, does it not, Mr. Chairman? Yes sir; in the 
same place. 

Do you not remember to have read that, in 
August of that year the British, after spending 


priety of its introduction into this debate. It hav- 
ing been introduced, however, I could not sit in 
silence and witness the indiction of such cruel in- 
justice upon men, living and dead, whose well- 
earned fame I were a monster not to protect. The 
' true and brave hearts of too many of them, alas, 
have already mingled with the soil of a foreign 
country; but their claims upon the justice of their. 
| countrymen can never cease, nor can my obliga- 
tions to them be ever forgotien or di . 
No, sir. The voice of Hardin—that voice which 
has so often been heard in this hall as mine now is, 





1 


| 


us? Extinguish it if you will, but know tha 
when you do it the world is enshrouded in dark- 
| ness more frightful than Egyptian night. 


'| L know the people of my State. 1 know the peo- 


} 


ple of the Great West and Northwest; and | know 
their devotion to the American Union. And | 
feel warranted in saying in my place here, that 
when you talk to them of destroying this Union, 
there is not a man throughout .that vast region 
who will not raise his hand and swear by the 
Eternal God, as | now do, it shall never be done, 
if our arms can save it. Illinois proffered to the 
country nine regiments to aid in the vindication 


| of her rights in the war with Mexico. And 


| should danger threaten the Union from any 
source, or in ony unio: in the North or in the 
South, she will be ready to furnish twice, thrice, 


yes, four times that number, to march where that . 


| danger may be, to return when it is passed, or 
| return no more. 


SHALL SLAVERY BE EXTENDED? 


—— 


'SPEECH OF MR. W. A. SACKETT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 4, 1850, 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Constitution of California, 

“Mr. SACKETT said: 

_Mr. Cuamaan: Shall slavery be extended to 
any partof the territory we have acq 
Mexico, or be restrain 
This is the questi 
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continues to agitate the country and this House. 
All other questions have become subordinate to it, 
and nearly or quite absorbed by it. Slavery in 
this District, the slave trade here, and all other 
slave questions, though of the greatest importance 
in themselves, are 80 inferior in magnitude to this, 
that the public voice in relation to them is hardly 
heard amid the roar of the contending elements of 
this issue. . 

The country has generally regarded this as a 
northern and southern question. Sir, I utterly 
Jeny the soundness of this view of the subject. 
Though it is true that it partakes largely of a sec- 
ional character, and the advocates of the exten- 
sion of slavery generally reside in the slave States, 
and those who oppose that measure are more gen- 
erally found in the free States,—though all this is 
in a large sense true, it is far from being a univer- 

troth. 
“There are distinguished illustrations of the fact 
Iam contending for. Yes, sir, the people of the 


_— 


slave States are far from all being for the exten- | 


sion of that institution to parts where it does not 
now exist. J can prove this declaration, not only 
by the acts, votes, and speeches of members of this 
House and of this Congress, but by the appeals 
to humanity and justice made, on the whole sub- 
ject of slavery, by the slaveholders themselves. I 
will bring one illustrious name in proof of this 
truth—the distinguished Senator from Kentucky. 
Let him speak in his own emphatic language: 

«“Thave said thet I never could vote for it myself, and I 
repeat that T never can, and never will vote, and no earthly 
power will ever make me vote, to spread slavery over territory 
where it does not exist.”’ 

Here, sir, is the voice of the patriot, the states- 
man, and the sage, as my witness. Men of all 
parties, of all grades, of all sections, will receive 
the testimony. 

I will produce another witness from among our- 
selves, [Gov. McDowe .t,] whose words, like the 
light of the morning, have shed their beaming rays 
to the remotest corners of the land. Hear him: 

“ Who that lonks to this unhappy bondage of an unhappy 
people, in the midst of our society, and thinks of its inci- 
dents or its issues, but thinks of it as a curse upon him who 
suffers it? 

“You may place the slave where you please—yon may 
oppress him as you please—you may dry up to the uttermost 
the fountain of his feelings, the spring of his thought—you 
may close upon his mind every avenue of Knowledge, and 
cloud it over with artificial night—you may yoke him to 
your labors as the ox which liveth only to work, and worketh 
uly to live—you may put him under any process which, 
without destroying his value as a slave, will debase and 
crush him as a rational being—you may do this, and the idea 
that he was born to be free, will survive itall. Itis allied 
to his hope of immortali y—-it is the etherial part of his na- 
ture, which oppression cannot reach; it is & torch lit upin 
nis soul by the hand of Deity, and never meant to be extin- 
guished by the hand of man.”’ 

This is the voice of experience, of humanity, 
and of justice, coming from the very heart of 
southern slavery. [tis the inspiration of one who 
has seen the bitter fruits of southern bondage. I 
next bring that long line of patriotic men, who, 
emerging from the conflict of the Revolution, full of 
the free spirit of that day, laid deep the founda- 
tions of civil liberty in our land, by prohibiting, at 
a single sweep, the existence of African slavery in 
every inch of territory belonging to the States 
Where it did not then exist, by covering every part 
of the undisputed territory of the Union with the 
memorable ordinance of 1787. 

Sir, on the record in support of this Proviso, 
stand the names of the Representatives of Vir- 
ginta, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
other slaveholding States. And on its record of 
confirmation in °89, stand again the same evi- 
dences of the firm determination of the whole peo- 
ple to arrest the progress of slavery. Thank God 
there is no want of evidence among the living or 
the dead, to sustain this great truth. Let the voice 
of Washington be heard in condemnation of this 
institution. Let that voice be heard by all as a 
voice of warning, and by you who would spread 
abroad the evils it portrays, as a voice to be 
obeyed : 

“1 cam say, that there is not a man living who 
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nd effectual 
mode by whieh Mand that the 
leguslative authority; and this, as far as ee 


8°, shail not be wanting’? i oo 
We were told, the other day, by the honorable 
from Mississippi, that “slavery is a 
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blessing to the master and the slave.”’ I will con- ] tinet type of its own, it is but another phase of 
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trast his language with that of the great champion | that contest the world has waged since the germ 
| of liberty first swelled the human heart and quick- 
| ened the pulse of man, as a social, moral, inde- 

«The whole commerce between master and slave is a | pendent God-created heing. The love of freedom 
perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions; the most \\ ig an immutable law of our nature; it is a living 


of human rights, he, doubtless, delights to honor. | 
I read the language of Mr. Jefferson: 





unremitting despotism On the one part and degrading sub- | 


missions on the other. * * * * With the morals of the 
people, their industry also is destroyed. * * * 
I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is jast; | 
that his justice cannot sleep forever; that considering num- 
bers, nature, and natural means only, a revolution of the | 
wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation, is among possi- | 
ble events: that it may become probable by supernatural in- 
terference! The Almighty has no.attribute which can take 
side with us in such a contest.”’ 
* * € * ® s * 

« What an incomprehensible machine is man! Who can 
endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, 
in vindieation of hie own liberty, and the next moment be 
deaf toall those motives whose power supported him through 
his trial, and inflict on his fellow men a bondage, one hour | 
of which is fraught with more misery than ages of that 
which he rose in rebellion to oppose.” 

* *. * * * * > 

« You know that nobody wishes more ardently to see an 
abolition, not only of the trade but of the condition of 
slavery; and certainly nobody will be more willing to en- | 
counter every sacrifice for that object.” 


But it is not strange that gentlemen who can, in 
this age, ask to extend the curse of slavery, should 
hold human bondage to be a blessing. 

While I am illustrating the truth [ am contend- | 


| ing for, that a large part of the southern pecple are 
| opposed to extending their peculiar institution, | 
| must not forget that portion of the southern repre- 
| sentatives who, no longer ago than last year, struck 


down the hopes of slavery in the wide-spread region 


| of Oregon; who reénacted there the ordinance of | 


87, and planted the Wil.not proviso on the shores | 
of the Pacific. Sir, among the leaders of that con- | 
flict I recognize some of the members of this | 
House from the slaveholding States. For that act, | 
for sustaining the principle of the proviso where- 


constituents and in my own, I thank them. 


After such an array of testimony not only } 


against the extension of slavery but against the 
thing itself, drawn from all sources, and all parts 
of the southern country, | should hardly suppose 
that a respectable minority of ee could be 
found who would face the voice o 

gushing philanthropy coming to them from the 


graves of their own statesmen and heroes; face || 


their own acts from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment to the present hour, and advocate the ex- | 
tension of slavery. I believe, sir, if the whirl- | 
wind of prejudice and of passion could be hushed, 
and the voice of reason and conscience be heard, 

the language which I have quoted from “ the 


Indeed, || 


| ever applied, | honor them, and in the name of my | 


humanity, the || 


principle, not only in the highest but the lowest 
intelligences. It throbs in the breast of the mean- 
est slave as well as in the bosom of his master. 


|| Those of us who hold that man is man what- 


ever his color, are of necessity, as wel! as choice, 
opposed to the extension of an institution that 
deprives him of his manhood and makes him 
a mere brute or chattel; while you who stand on 
the other side and oppose this immutable law of 
our being—who advocate the exercise of despotic 
power, and hold to the right of one man to say to 
another, you are no longer a man, you are my 
brute, my chattel,—are naturally the advocates of 
spreading such a system. | aw it stated in a 
pamphlet published somewhere in Virginia, I be- 
lieve, that the people of the slave States are widely 
different in many things from those in the free 
States. And on these subjects, | admit, the prin- 
ciples of the propogandists and the freemen of 
this nation are as wide asunder as the heavens 
and the earth. 

1 have somewhat digressed from the points 
in issue. Ihave said the question is an im- 
portant one. Compared with it, the ordinary 
questions of the day sink into utter insignificance. 
On its result hang the liberties of a country as 
large as this Confederacy was when it was formed, 
and, as I believe, ultimately the whole question of 
negro slavery on this continent. If what some of 
the propagandists tell us be true, on its determina- 
tien hang also the hopes of this republic. If this 
be so, it is not strange that a people always alive 
to their own and to their country’s interests should 
be aroused to its consideration. If it be true, sir, 
that we live in a government to be rent asunder, 
and all its high hopes to be prostrated in the dust; 
that the last eons liberty on earth must per- 


|, ish unless the foulest blot that stains its escutcheoa 


| shall, by the force of its laws convert its free soil 

into the abode of a system so revolting to man- 
| kind that even an Algerine despotiem has aban- 
doned it as too debasing to be endured—a system 
| where the ties of father, mother, sister, and child 
are broken on the block of the saileman, and every 


| social relation is the mockery of the market place, 


few, the immortal names, that were not born }} 


to die,” would find an echo in the hearts of 
their descendants. I believe, were it not that the 
southern people hope from its extension to work 
out some relief to themselves, they would rise up 
as one man against spreading slavery abroad; for 
it is not to be supposed any part of the civilized 
family of man would seek the extension of an 
evil, the very description of which, as drawn by 
themselves, is appalling to every sense of human- 
ity. 

I have 
North and the South, and I have proved it. It is 
a question between the slavery propagandist and | 
the free men of this nation—between the friends 
of liberty and the friends of bondage. 
true, sir, as has been stated again and again, that | 
this question arises, or has arisen to its present 
heated state of fermentation, out of any desire of 
the people of one part of the Union to secure ad- 
vantages over the people of the other, or from any 
wish of one section to prejudice the justrights of © 
the other. No, sir; far from it. 9 such influ- 
ences actuate the free side of this question; and | 
would believe even the slave side is not so aban- 
doned to ali sense of nationality and honor as to 
be under the guidance of such considerations. 
It is higher motives, far higher considerations, that 
have brought before the world this day’s business. 
The inalienable rights of man, his right to liberty, 
to happiness, and to himself, are the elements of 
this issue—the postulate in this argument. The 
attempted aggressions of slavery on the free por- 
tions of the newly-acquired parts of our country 
are the immediate causes of its consideration. _ 

Though the question under discussion has a dis- 









—I say, sir, if all this be true, is it strange thata 
revelation so astounding should rekindle the watch- 
fires of patriotism and of liberty? Is it strange, 
sir, when sentiments so monstrous as these are 
heard, it should nerve every patriot arm, quicken 
every patriot pulse, and warm the blood of every 
freeborn man who is not dead to every principle 
of right that burns on the altar of liberty? I sa 


| to this House and to the country, be not deceived, 
| for this question is one of slavery or liberty; bond- 


said this is not a question between the || 
It is not |) 


| question to be of such vital importance; and I 


age or freedom. 

I do not doubt, as some have doubted, that the 
| propagandist is in earnest. I do not doubt his 
| sincerity, but I do doubt the wisdom of his course 
and the sagacity of his conclusions. Sir, his 
| vaunting threats and menacing speeches will not 
even dim one star on the banner that is waving 
over us—will never cast one shade before the 
hopes or the re of this Union. No Nash- 
ville Convention will ever dissolve this Govern- 
ment; no portion of the people of this country, 
who can be marshaled under the black banner of 
| ** Slavery extension or Dissolution,” will ever dis- 
| solve it. It is not in this regard that I hold this 


must be allowed to say to those who do, you 
| consult your fears and not your firmness. The 
| cord that binds these States together is no rope of 
sand. 

There are certain points in this controversy 
upon which we shalleagree. The propagandist is 
for making a slave country of, at least, a partof the 

' territory acquired from Mexico; and he claims the 
| right todo so. All the rest of the people of thie 
country are utterly opposed to extending slavery 
over any part of that country, and will never con- 
sent to its introduction there. Whatare the rela- 
tive proportions of :hose holding to these two opin- 
ions, | have no means of knowing not open to all, 
but | have not a doubt in my own mind that four- 
fifths of the reflecting part of the population of 
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the whole Union are op 


more slave territory. 
Another fact we shall agree upon, that our Mex- 


icon possessions were acquired by the common || 


blood and treasure of the nation. 


the third proposition. What are the national, | 


Siate, and individna!l rights acquired by this ter- | 


ritory; or rather, what rights are incident to its 
acquisition, attach themselves to it, or arise out 


wertion, we should go back and inquire what are 
the objects of government? for what purposes was 
this vovernment established ? 
purposes of all government is to secure the bless- | 
imge of civil liberty. And the avowed object of | 
this Government, by the Constitution itself, is, ‘to 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- | 
vide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty.’’ 
These objects apply with equal force to every por- 
tion of the Union, new or old, in the States, or out 
of them. And whatever we are authorized to do 
under the limitations of the Constitution, we are | 
boami to do to promote these objects. We are 
authorized to organize governments in the territo- 
ries. ‘l'hat power we are bound so to exercise as 
to secure “the blessings of liberty.’’ We are 
nouwSere authorized to permit slavery, for that 
institution dees not carry out a single purpose 
of the Constitution, but is repugnant to them 
all. There is not one feature connected with the 
objects or history of the Government, from its very 
beginning, indicating a single purpose to act even 
as a conservative power over domestic slavery in 
the States, and far less, asa sovereignty, to extend 
it. The rights the Union has acquired over this 
territory are rights of sovereignty to subject it to | 
constitutional laws. The States have acquired | 
over it no independent powers; the citizens of the | 
several States have all acquired a common right of 
citizenship subject to the constitutional, national | 
laws, that may be imposed wpon it. And these | 
are all the rights there are in the case—rights at all | 
times to be governed by the objects and purposes 
that brought them into existence. Sir, if this doc- | 
trine be a sound one, what right has the citizen of | 
any particular State to demand that the peculiar 
institations he lives under at home shal) be trans- 
planted in California or New Mexico? I answer, 


I pass, then, to || 


One of the highest | 


| would be of service to the country. 





tution of human bondage as to fight its battles for 
extension in the disloyal ranks of treason, the 
| world is before them for the experiment, let him 
try it who will. If gentlemen suppose the free 
| spirits, the free men of this free age and country 
wiil shrink from responsibilty on this question,they 
are mistaken. If they suppose slavery is to be 
sown broadcast under a menace of dissolution, | 
| say again, they are mistaken. If they suppose a 


|| standard of rebellion will accomplish their pur- 
of t? To anderstand correctly the bearings of this || 


pose, they will find, when it is fatally too late for 


| them, a summons to arms in defence of the sacred 


Union of our fathers, in defence of the sacred in- 


mistaken. 

The gentleman from North Carolina said the 
other day that the agitation of this question had 
kept slavery out of California. Thank God for 
that! And if the statement be true, thanks to 
the agitators too. In that view of the case, I am 
inclined to think a veritable Nashville Convention 


strous character of the claims of the propagandists, 


and tend to fix more strongly the judgment of the || 


people against them. I think if that body will 
| only meet and publish the constitutional chains of 
the slave, as it claims them, there will be more 
than one next year to tell of such glorious fruits 
of agitation. hould that redoubtable slavery 
band ever get together, it will be the source of an 
agitation hereafter of the same kind, and to last as 
long as that which followed a convention of kin- 
dred spirits that met in Hartford in 1812. The 
simoon of death will as surely follow the one as 
it has the other. 
The propagandists say, ‘* What the common 
‘ blood and treasure of the whole nation have ac- 
‘ qired belongs to all, and all have the same right 
‘ to participate in its enjoyment.”” To this propo- 
sition I most heartily agree, But does thisgive 
to any particular institution of any particular 
State any claim whatever? If so, then each par- 
| ticular institution has the same claim; and. the 
constitation of California ought to be a resolution 
drawn at the bottom of a catalogue of the par- 
| ticular laws of all the States, ratifying and con- 
firming each and every one of them as a part of 
_ their fundamental law. 





none. He has every right to show, by fair reason- 
ing, that what he asks for will, if adopted, be 
calculated to secure to that country “ justice, tran- | 
quiliity, peace, and the blessings of liberty,’’ and | 
nothing more. The citizens of New York have | 
no richt to demand that their bank charters, and 
the use of their incorporated monopolies, shall be 
secured to them in Deseret; nor has the slaveholder 
in Georgia any right to demand a system of laws 
securing to him there the bondage of his slave. 
There is more property in corporations created 
by our State laws in New York, than the value of 
the slaves in any State in this Union. We cannot 
use a single corporate right beyond our State 
limits, nor can you use a siave right beyond yours. 
There is no rigm in property whatever that is not 
subject to the abridgments and ‘regulations of law; 
and ‘f, in the national judgment, the ownership of a 
particular kind of property works evils to commu- 
nity, any and every sovereignty bas, and is bound 
to exercise the power to ¢xclude it. This is the 
everyday practice of all the civilized nations of 
the worid. And still gendemen talk of a want of 
wer to prohibit slavery in our national territory. 
t would be no more absurd for the citizens of New 
York who held bank bills, to insist that they shall 
be secured to their use in San Francisco or they 
will dissolve the Union, than it is for you to say 
so, usless you can be secured your slaves there. 
The absurdity of the propagandist’s position on 
this point ie so glaring it hardly deserves com- 
meni. . 

{f the national voice is against any more elavery, 
the propagandist must submit. He must not sup- 
pose that the free parts of the country are to be 
overrun by the evils of slavery, at the expense of 
the honor and conscience of the whole people, 
when in — sound exercise of its ew = . 
nation sees fit to prevent it iti w. He, 
must submit to chat law, cerciadn ibility 

ho believe the 


of rebellion. And if there areany who i under the 


peopie of this country are so in love with the insti- 


|| the subject. 


When the Constitution was adopted, slavery 
was regarded as repugnant to natural justice and 
a violation of natural rights, as it is now. And 
it would be strange indeed if a constitution of 
a civilized people should contemplate the spread 

/of an acknowledged wrong without mentioning 
The whole action of the Govern- 
| ment, both before the adoption of the Constitu- 


| tion and immediately after, clearly shows that the 


|| rapid extinguishment of slavery was in the-con- 
| templation of all. Else why did the representa- 
|, tives of the whole country at once prohibrt it from 


strument I hold in my hand, will teach them, in | 
lessons not to be forgotten, that they are again | 
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, and will oppese to | 
the uttermost, the admission into this Union of any | 
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It would || 
direct public attention more and more to the mon- | 
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every inch of territory where it did not then exist? | 


| Why did nearly all the distinguished men of the 
North and the South openly advocate its abolition ? 
Sir, these facts are too controlling to be misunder- 
stood. The very wheels of this Government 
| were put in motion with the full purpose in view 
| of putting an end to slavery. Before the adoption 
| of the Constitution we had a large commerce in 
| the foreign slave trade; and by the very terms of 
| that instrument it was to be absolutely prohibited 
| as early as 1808. 

Gentlemen talk of the compromises of the Consti- 
_ tution—compromises in relation to slavery. What 
| compromises! Do the people of the South hold their 
| slaves under the compromises of the Constitution? 
| The time is not far distant when such a doctrine 
| will overwhelm all slavery held by such a tenure. 
| The trath is, Labhor compromises. If | haveany 
| tights, | wish to hold them as rights. If we are 
| guarantied any privileges under the Constitution, 

| they are rights, not compromises, A com 
| presupposes the surrender of what is right with a 
| View tosettiement. It is asort of a bargain, where 
absolute right and absolute wreapi to share the 
plunder, make # \latform where the true and the 
| false can dwell together in harmony. There can 
be no such thing as a compromise between right 
and wrong. Slavery has not a shadow of right, 
to 

’ 
our national domain; and | am in favor of exer- 
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Gens: A: Rignek © audnaeemend he othold 
to be guarded against underany and all circus,’ 
stances. 1am in favor of the Wilmot proviso f 
abolishing slavery and the slave-trade in this [s 
trict; in short, of putting a stop absolutely to y) 
further spread of slavery in any divection, and " 
relieving the Government of it, wherever we - 
the power to reach it. ? 

The uniform and well-settled policy of the Goy 
ernment has been to probibit slavery in all its te. 
ritory where it did not exist. Indeed, the Union 
originally had no territory of its own, and its firs, 
acquisition was the country lying northwest of 
the Ohio river, This was ceded by the Stare, 
claiming it in 1784, the title perfected in ’86, ang 
in *87 slavery was prohibited in every part of i: 
There were no conditions attached to these grants, 
so that the Governmeut had. power to act, and i, 
did act atonce against permitting slavery ever i 
go there. This was before the Constitution was 
adopted. That instrument was framed in {y)) 
view of all these facts, and may weil be regarde; 
as a constitutional acquiescence in the policy adopi. 
ed. Congress in '89 reaffirmed the act of °87 yy. 
der the Constitution, so that the precedent is ya). 
uable both to show the disposition of the people 
in those times and as an exposition of the powers 
of the Constitution as understood at the time i; 
was put in operation. 

The next territory the Government acquired was 
what now constitutes the State of Tennesse, 
This was a grant from the State of North Carojj- 
na in 1789. In the deed of cession ranting tha 
territory there was an express reservation of the 
right to continue slavery there, and the laws of 
North Carolina were, by the very terms of the 
grant, to be continued in force till they were re- 
pealed by the laws of the State to be formed ox: 
of it. (See Ist vol. U. S. Statutes, p. 106.) So tha 
Congress never had a particle of power to pro- 
hibit slavery there; it had long existed, and North 
Carolina was careful to reserve all its rights. Hai 
Congress at that day had the power, the whole 
history of the times shows it would have done so. 
There, had never been a singleact in the history 
of the Government, thus far, indicating any other 
purpose than to arrest the progress of slavery. A! 
Congress could have done in that case was to re- 
fuse admission to Tennessee as a State, This it 
did not do, and a slave State was admitted. 

The next step in our acquisitions was the Stee 
of Kentucky; and this was an acquisition of a 
State to the Union, and nothing else. Neither the 
territory of that State, nor the political jurisdi- 
tion over it, was ever vested in the United States. 
it was originally a part of Virginia, and in 89 
that State, by an act of ns jslatare, authorized 
the le of the part of Virginia now known as 
Kentucky, to organize themselves into a State and 
to unite with the United States, expressly reserv- 
ing, as in the case of North Carolina, the authority 
of all the laws of Virginia till repealed by the 
State of Kentucky; so that again, in that case, 
Congress had no power to act—it had simply the 
power to receive or reject the State. 

The Territory of Mississippi was the next per’ 
of the country, and the remaining part, to o- 
quire jurisdiction over. is territory covered 
what now constitutes the States of Mississippi 44 
Alabama. ia laid claim to this regio, 
anc had made various grants therein, exercised 
jurisdiction over it, and planted slavery there. 

he first act of the Union in relation to its acqi 
sition and government was passed in 1798. The 
title of this act is, “* An act for the amicable se- 
tement of limits with the State of Georgia, an 
authorizing the establishment of a government 
the Mississippi Territory,” (vol. 1, U. S. Ste 
utes, p. 549.) This act authorizes the appoll 
ment of commissioners to settle the conflietin 
claims of the United States and Georgia over thi: 
territory, and establishes & provisional govern. 
ment, but expressly reserves all the rights ° 


Georgia and its jurisdiction. agg Sete 
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ears | 
orer the slave trade, and the consequence was, | 


Congress, in its first act of '98, absolutely prohib- 
aed the introduction of slaves into the territory from | 
soroad, although that trade was to be continued 
py the Constitution in the States till 1808; thus | 
ging another evidence of a determination to put 
» end to the extension of that institution, 

We have now seen that under the Constitution, 
the power of Congress has uniformly been exer- | 
cised to prohibit slavery from every part of the 
country, Where the territory to be affected be- | 
longed, by undispnted title, to the United States, | 

Louisiana was purchased in 1803, Slavery ex- || 
isted there; and in 1804 the introduction of slaves || 
was prohibited by positive law, even from the | 
States, except by actual settlers who might bring 
iheir servants with them—(see 2d vol. U.S, Laws, || 
p, 283) —the Government thus seizing the earliest | 
opportunity to prevent the increase of slavery there; || 
aod in 1820 it was absolutely prohibited (Mis- | 
gouri compromise) in more than three-quarters of | 
ali that purchase. By this act it was excluded | 
where it did exist, and the whole South acqui- | 
esced in the power, and nearly all aided in its ex- | 
ercise—again showing that the settled purpose of i 

| 
' 


the Government was persevered in where it had || 
the power to act. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, for the first time in 
our history there is an effort making by the 
slavery propagandist to compel the Government 
to depart from its uniform course, and convert its | 
free soil into slave soil. After the lapse of more || 
than sixty years, we are asked to ingraft upon our |) 
eysiem slavery extension as a principle, as a part || 
of our policy. The character of this claim is so | 
extraordinary it deserves, as it receives, the rebuke | 
of all who think liberty is worth preserving, who | 
do not regard bondage as a “ blessing.”’ i] 

The propagandist is resisting the admission of | 
California on this new claim. The Administra- 
tion, the whole North are for this admission—we 
shall vote for it, and act for it, and if its opponents | 
see fit to defeat it, the responsibility will be with | 
them. All I have to say on that subject is, if | 
they can stand that issue before the country we 
can. 

It is claimed that if there are no constitutional 
or legal rights to take slavery to the territories, 
there is an equitable right, because slaveholders | 
helped to fight the battles of Mexico, and acquire | 
the Mexican territory. What equity ever did, or 
ever will arise in favor of converting a free country || 
into aland of slaves? Principles of equity are 
broad and comprehensive. I will hazard the as- 
sertion that this is the first complaint in equity ever | 
filed to establish the right to violate natural jus- 1 
tice, perpetuate bondage, make goods and chattels | 
of humanity, and subvert the Jaws of freedom. | 
Upon what principle of equity can the propagan- 
dist claim any part of a free country for slavery? || 
Is it because slavery is beneficial in itself—because | 
Kis calculated to produce the greatest good to the 

test number, and bless with an equality of | 
reedom the millions who are to inhabit thoes 
regions? The experience of the civilized world, 
the dictates of nature, the love of liberty and 
hatred of oppression, sympathy for the millions 
bound with the green withes of grinding servitude, 
all combine to forbid such a conclusion. All the 
near and dear ties of life, the violated rights of 
parent and child, of husband and wife, of pros- 
tate virtue, forbid it. All our bitter experience 
in the past, the perils of the present, and fearful 
forebodings for the future, forbid it. ‘There is no 
principle, sir, that can justify us in permitting 
is evil to spread. Its “diffusion” to the free 
perts of the couniry must, by the solemn judgment 
of the nation, be forbidden; and the ery of human 
bondage must, by the power of thése confederated 
tes, be forever stayed. 

But it was said the other day, on this floor, if 

avery was kept where it is, it ultimately would 
drive out the white population. 

Sir, what sort of an argument is this? A proc- 
lamation of the threatening horrors of what another 
sentleman calls a ‘* blessing to the master and the 
slave, Mississippi blessing, msi to 
North Carolina authority is ere long to be the des- 
olation of the land, and I might vot inaptly say, leave 

“ desolater desolate.”? 
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master under the curse, shall we curse others with it? } this is not all the calamities that await slavery. 
That slavery is a putrefaction the South would be | Thus far in the history of the world, the moral 
glad to get rid of, [ can readily believe; b&t to || position of slave countries has been acknowl- 
send it abroad to regions free from its infection, is || edged by the civilized nations of the earth: 
to light with the torch that threatens our own, our || This kind of encouragement to slavery is fast 
neighbor’s dwelling. [I envy not those who are || giving way, and the time is not far distant, if the 
driven to such an argument. Some part of the || South takes no steps to cast off this offence against 
argument I have heard would seem to be based || the moral sense of the world, when the character 
on the idea that the war with Mexico was waged || of its people will suffer more than its prosper- 
for the purpose of extending slavery. What, | ity. 

sir, a Christian nation, under the flag of free- i The propagandist says slavery is recognized by 





|| dom, marshaling armies, sending navies, slaugh- || the Constitution. [ will examine the soundness 


tering and to slaughter, to blot out forever the || of this claim. The Constitution authorizes the 
hopes of freedom, and bury them in the unfath- || recovery of the fugitive from labor. The same 
omable abyss of slavery! I trust in God 1 have | section authorizes the recapture of fugitives from 
misunderstood this argument; that even slavery is || justice; and if this clause recognizes slavery, it 
not reduced so low as to make a declaratign so ab- || also recognizes crime; and the right of one to claim 


| horrent to every feeling of humanity. If the plains | a part of the national domain, is, under that clause, 


of Mexico have run with the blood of battles in || exactly as great as the other. The logic of the 


|| sucha war, if even one victim has been slainin || propagandist is so profound on this subject, I shall 


such a cause, shall those engaged in the abomina- || expect next to hear some one, who does not regard 
tion already, exclaim with him who crucified the || slavery as a “ moral evil,” gravely contending for 
Redeemer of men, ‘‘ his blood be on us and on | the rights of robbery and assassination in the ter- 
our children.” If ** the blood and treasure of the ritories. 

South”’ has been poured out for such a purpose, || The Constitution allows a three-fifths represent- 
may the gaze of an indignant world rest upon the || ation, and this is used in support of the claim of 
inhuman butchery. Let it be proclaimed to the || extension. This proposition is equally unsound, 
end of the earth, that the blood and treasure of a || It is the person that is represented, not the slave— 
Christian people have been poured out to pollute || the man, not his condition. Any other view of the 
the virgin soil of freedom with the chains of sla- || subject would make, at least, one-third of the south- 
ver ern Representatives now here represent bondage 
octal has power to pass all needful rules || and servitude, notmen. The Constitution nowhere 
and regulations respecting the territory or other || allows any sort of representation except of per- 
property belonging to the United States. Sla- || sons, and in this sense the master is a person and 
very is not a needful rule or regulation. It is || the slave is a person, and these two classes are no 
only a wrong to be deeply deplored where it does || more guarantied their condition, in the territories, 
exist, and to be prohibited from going where it || thantherich and poor are guarantied theirs. Ifthere 
has never been. It is but the remnant of a || are no such persons as the three-fifths class in the 
darker, more barbarous age, to be eradicated, not || new States, clearly no rights are violated. The 
encouraged. How, then, does Congress possess || propagandist has no right to claim anything under 
the needful power to permit this evil to spread? || that clause for himself. Heloses nothing. He is 
Ifa great calamity threatens the country, we are || completely represented, and his property has noth- 
prompt to avert it. And if this greatest of evils || ing to do with the case. The man with a million 


| threatens any portion of our territory, why should || has no more representation under the Constitution, 


we not do all in our power to turn it aside? The || than the beggar, who has not where to lay his head; 
serpent-folds of this viper are already wound || and for great and fundamental reasons he ought pot 
around the giant limbs of one half of the republic; | to have. 

and shall its sting be permitted to pierce, with its An inference is drawn from the fact that slave 
deadly poison, a soil now free from it? Is it not || property is taxed, that the holder of it has a 
our lin duty to pfotect from evil the young and || right to demand its protection in the territories. 
feeble territory we have acquired? It comes to us || If there were any soundness in this argument, it 
free, and the [ Srbtent that would not keep it so, || would establish the principle that all property 


|| would be lost to every sense of duty, to the coun- | owned in any of the States might claim State 


try, and to mankind. | constitutions and territorial governments to pro- 
We were told the other day that slavery had || tect it. I have already shown the fallacy of this 
not been so great a curse to the South as had been | position. I do not believe there is a State in the 
supposed. This is strange praise; to say an evil || Union, whose constitution or laws does not ex- 
is not as great as some suppose, is a new argument || pressly prohibit the enjoyment of some of the 
for its increase. It is claimed the South has pros- || property of the citizens of other States. And 
ee under it. Let us examine the facts. But || there certainly is nothing pecuiiar in slave prop- 
efore Jolbg Pg fm cr he es to | erty, which should give its owner any higher 
count the profits of human bondage. at was 
the State or Virginia at the dme the Constita- The very provision of the Constitution, authori- 
tion was adopted? The oldest, largest, most || zing the claim of the fugitive from labor, —_— 
populous State in the Union. She has sunk to || shows the framers of that instrument understood, 
Pee class; ot been gow mt = except pe rs a ao oe = 
an ort ears, 10 was a unbdbroken wii- ree In any ate where slavery «i n ist. 
derness hidty panes ago, and though but little = oa ae is nonsense in ty other view of it. 
than half the size, has now more than twice her | e Wilmot proviso guards against a restric- 
white population, and more than twice herwealth. | tion and abridgment of rights, but violates none 
South Carolina was the fourth State in the Union || whatever. And on the question of power to pase 
at its formation; she is now the twelfth or thir- || that measure, the history of the whole Gevern- 
teenth. Louisiana has more natural advantages | ment is a libel on itself, if there is no such power. 
than any State in the Union, and still, her pro- | The position of the advocate for slave extension, 
ressive march is hardly perceptible. New Or- '| is an awkward one indeed. He has voted for the 
leans ought to have this day three hundred thou- || ordinance of °87; he has voted for the constitution 
sand inhabitants, and if slavery had never existed | of every State that has prohibited slavery since, 
in this country, it would have. One gentleman | he has voted for the admission of slave States, 
from Alabama complained the other day that your || which is the exercise of precisely the same power 
ships were rotting at your wharves, and your || on the other side of the question; he voted for the 
commerce going to detay. Let me say to that || Missouri compromise; to organize Oregon with 
gentleman that a high state of civilization, slavery, | this proviso; and last of all, he has stood on this 
and prosperity, are utterly incompatible; théy || floor from the beginning of this session to this 
never did, fe never will exist together. The || hour, advocating a compromise line—the Mis- 
slave States have not prospered, simply because | souri compromise—or some other line, when 
eerer no prosperity in the labor a the _ aor’. one of these a - e the ng 
and the constitution of man plainly indicates there | of the sare power as the Wilmot proviso. 
never will be. There ee ore pulation of || gentlemen from Alabama, North Carolina, Geer- 
eight millions composed of three and a half mil- || gia, apd { believe all the other propagandists who 
lions of persons having no interest in the com- || have addressed this Howe, have labored loud 
mon prosperity of the country, that was a pros- || and long in favor of the proviso, if loented North 
perous population—the thing is impossible. But |) of a certain line. Really, this is a constitutional 


claims, than those enjoyed by others. 
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argument on thei? part, worthy of their cause. 
The same Constitution governs every part of the 
country, and to keep slavery out of one part is 
constitutional, but to keep it out of another is not. | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Shall Slavery be Extended ?—Mr. Sackett. 


place on account of slavery or slavery extension. 


The advocates of that institution are amusing the 
public mind with that idea, but there is no reality 
in it. They will never even attempt to divide 


I commend these gentlemen for their keen insight | this glorious Union on e. question so utterly with- 


into constitutional law. 

spectacle we must present to the world. The 
peopie of a free government divided against them- | 
selves, 


ciples complained of as working injustice, as « 


violence to the honor, the rights, the constitutional | 
guarantees of the South; as trampling down the || 
beat interests of a people, who came into existence || 
as anetion under the declaration that ** All men | 
are created ree and equal, and entitled to the | 
Strange, indeed, that the | 
very liberties our fathers fought to achieve should || 
be tothe slayeholder a curse; but strange as it is, | 
it is the burden of the propagandist’s compleint. | 


blessings of liberty.’’ 


He mourns as an evil even the freedom of other 
lands beyond his own, and witnesses its approach 
with horror. 


; : ¥ 
There is one feature in this question the propa- 


gandist seems to have forgotten. In his anxicty 
to preserve his own honor, he has failed to remem- 


to be subjected to his rule, if slavery is extended, 
regarded as the honor of the horse or beast of bur- 


they forget that they are constantly asking to vio- 
iate the rights of others—the very nights they claim | 
for themselves. Sir, is it nota mockery for men 
who advocate such principles to talk of violated 
rights and sullied honor? Gentlemen demand that | 
an equality of slavery and freedom shall be pre- | 
served inthisnation. Was thereeverso impudent | 
aclaim? The wrongs, the injustice, the inhuman- 
ity of slavery to keep pace with the dlessings of | 
freedom! Sir, if this is a well-founded claim, 
mock me not with the name of republican. Such | 





| Connecticut to go with him as the people of New |! 
|| Mexico. 
ber that the honor of the untold millions of slaves | 


|| out reason, so groundless, and so against their 
l propose to say a few words on the strange || own interest. 


What wiil be gained to the south- 
ern people by dissolution? ill an increase of 
slavery increase their happiness? Far from it. 


On one side the principles of civil liberty || Will they be safer outside of the Union than in 
maintained, and on the other, those very prin- || 
ioe | 


it with the slavery they have? 


Is it not now || remain under their organized 
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SSS 
he was also a propagandist. But as th ea 
from the conflict of °48, and look on en 
platform of liberty he has laid down, they ral} 
around him as a deliverer from the evils of slave z 
extension. . ¥ 
| Ifthe President’s policy is adhered to, this y; 
be the result. The people of those ticions = 


form anti-slavery constitutions, organize them. 


selves into States, and ask for admission. If the 
are admitted, very well; if they are not, they will 


tate sovernments, 


quite strong enough for the southern States? || without the Union, and continue to ask for admis. 


dissolution? Far, very far from it. The whole 
Pacifie frontier is already thronged with the 
friends of freedom. The people west of the 
mountains have as great an abhorrence of slavery 
as the people of New York or Massachusetts. 
The South will never get that people to go with 
them. A large portion of the people of New 
Mexico were Mexicans by birth, have suffered 


| under the oppressions of old Mexican slavery. 
Thousands of freemen and their children there 


are those who were once slaves; and the propa- 
gandist might as well hope to get the people of 


Besides, the South has no commercial 


relations that can make it for the interest of any | 
'| part of this new country to unite its destin 


is not only to be trampled down, but is to be || them; and, stripped of the power of the 


with 
nion, 


e or | the South has no power for conquest. 
den. When gentlemen talk of their violated rights, || 


But, sir, some men are weak enough to suppose || 
| this Union ma 


be peaceably dissolved. 
so narrow as that is just fitted for a slavery propa- 
gand ist. 


body wey do so, and any man may set up a gov- 
ernment for himself when he chooses. 


| Let the gallant chief that stands at the helm but 


Janguage outrages the graves of our fathers, the || 


very name of liberty. That any considerable por- 
tion of the people of this country should be blinded | 
by doc'rines so repugnant to our national compact, 
60 abhorrent to every true feeling of the human 
heart, is impossible. 
I have complaints to make of the slave States, 
for their wrongs and argressions towards the free | 
States, Slavery bought Florida, took our money 
to pay for it, and then excluded our free institu- 
tions; slavery has made a slave State out of ever 
State, save one, taken from the purchase of Loui- 


with Mexico, and now seeks to make slave States 
of that country. These things slavery has done, 
but what she is now striving to do she will never 
accomplish. 

Slavery has its slaves represented here by their 
masters; so that fifty slaves make their master, in | 
political power, equal to thirty freemen. This isa | 
wrong we shall not permitto be increased. Slavery | 
has secured the admission of nine slave States | 
since the Constiution was adopted, when tite | 
whole spirit of that instrument repels the idea that | 
slavery was to exist as a permanent institution. 
We have suffered these wrongs thus far, but we 
shall ailow them to accumulate no longer 

t will admit the propagandists have fallen on evil | 
times for them. Free principles have advanced | 
throughout the world, and are destined to advance | 
with sli greater rapidity. Freedom is indeed sur- | 
rounding the abodes of despotism everywhere. 
Biame not us, but rather complain of the God of | 
ue all, who made man a ive being—a hater | 
of oppression—a lover of liberty. It is left for the 
American propagandist alone of civilized man, to 
ask for the increase of slavery. And, sir, with 
feelings more of sorrow than of anger, I feel this 
to be a deep disgrace to our common country. Mr. 
Chairman, if slavery be extended, we of the North 
are responsible for it; and the whole country must 
distinctly understand, we shall never incur that 
responsibility. We are absolutely opposed to any 
further extension. We shall vote against it, and 
avt against it in any possible contingency. 

And now, sir, | propose to say a few words on 
the subject of the dissolution of this Union, I 
have no fears of that event. It will never take 


into the Union; slavery plunged us into the war | 
| 
| 


say that rebellion has broken out; but call the sons 
of freedom to the defence of the land of their fu- 


| thers, to the defence of constitutional liberty, and 


the treason bands of propagandism will find gath- 


ering millions to guard the sacred cause and the 


| an immense country to defend. 
| ment of strength, not of weakness. 
| faction, and put the powers of government into | 


sacred soil of freedom. 

There are stronger causes for union now than 
ever existed before. We have now the liberties of 
That is a new ele- 
It may cause 


exercise, but depend upon it it will result in an 


. | element of strength. 
siana; slavery brought the slave State of Texas || 


i 


' 
| 
| 


; 


in feeling. 
and therefore 


a 
We are now the centre of the commerce of the 
two oceans, the focal point of the trade of the 


} 
| world, and no slavery spasm will shake this solid 
| the great free government of the earth are set, and 


fabric. Sir, in this republic the corner stones of 


slavery is powerless to remove a single land- 


|| mark. 


I wish to say a few words ona subject that I 
think is intimately connected with this slavery 
extension project, and that is the southern designs 
on Mexico. I believe it is a part of the south- 
ern project to make further aggressions on Mex- 
ico, I wish to say to all who have any such 
ideas, the quicker they get rid-of them the better, 
for the free people of this nation will never permit, 
under any circumstances, the free soil of Mexico 
to become the conquest of slavery. The Rubicon is 
passed, and befofe God I believe the last inch of 
slave territory that ever will be made, has been 
already made on this North American continent. 
Then fet us at once passa law to forever settle that 

uestion: 

The high and patriotic position assumed by the 
Administration has done much for the cause of 
liberty in this matter. That position, thoroughly 
maintained, will prove a wall of defence around 
the free soil we have acquired from Mexico, against 
which the legions of propagandism will battle in 
vain. Sir, while the Mexican law against slavery 
is enforced, slavery can get no foothold there. 
Continuing this law, will build up a population 
there as inaccessible to the foot of the slave as 
their mountains of snow. 


When our people heard of the nomination of |) 


General Taylor, they were divided and distracted 
hey regarded him as a slaveholder, 
could not overcome their fears lest 


' 


But will you increase your slave territory by || sion until it is granted. 


| 
| 
} 
; 
' 


A mind | 


If this may be done no treason can be | 
committed against the Union. If ane body of men || 
can withdraw from it, then any other and smaller | 


Sir, let the || 
note of alarm once be sounded, and we shall see | 
whether peaceable dissolution can ever take place. | 


i If any portion of the ter. 
| ritory Yoes not see fit to organize into a State, jt 
| will ‘remain under the Mexican anti-slavery law 
which will be administered by the old officers’ 
| who have heretofore administered it, and the Pres. 
| ident will see that the laws are duly executed, as 
| he has emphatically said in two messages to Con. 
| gress. So that_as long as the present Executive 
|, holds the reins of Government, I believe there js 
'| no chanee for slavery in those regions. But as 
_ there are many who have fears on the subject, ang 


|, as we should by all means in our power guard 


| against all possible contingencies, 1 am for the im. 
mediate passage of a law absolutely prohibiting 
|| slavery in all the national territory Such a law, 
with the Administration policy, wul be positive 
|| security against the further spread of that nation) 
calamity, and will put forever at rest the question 
that 30 much agitates the public mind. en may 
call sach a law the Wilmot proviso, if they choose; 
I care not for names, it is the great result | seek, 
I do not consider the Wilmot proviso as strong 
standing alone as in connection with the recom. 
mendations of the Administration, and for this 
reason: Standing alone, it contemplates the im- 
'| mediate organization of the country into territo- 
| ries. The moment that is done the Mexican 
|| anti-slavery law is repealed; for from that mo- 
|| ment the law-meking power will be the territo- 
rial council and legislature, and the laws wil! be 
|| administered by territorial governors, judges, &e. 
|| In that case, the Senate of the United States would 
|| have the power to confirm or reject any nomina- 
|| tion of governor, judges, secretaries, &c. This 
| practically places the administration of the laws 





there under influences far removed from where | 
| am willing to place them, at the risk, as I think, 
| of having the powerful influence of these officers 
who administer them against freedom. There is 
not a doubt but the judges, governors, and offi- 
cers, who were sent from slave States to adminis- 
|| ter the laws in Missouri while a Territory, were 
|| the cause of its admission asa slave State. The 
truth is, these influences in a young and feeble 
| country are powerful, and we should not disre- 
gard them in acting upon this subject. 
| There is another reason why the Wilmot pro- 
viso, should be passed, and it is this: The 
same high and firm ground held by the pres- 
ent Executive may not be the doctrine of his suc- 
cessor. The whale question may be again opened, 
| and the rights of freedom again endangered. If the 
|| question with the present Executive is safe, let us 
'| Keep it safe by —— an aet prohibiting slavery 
in every part of our country where it does not 
now exist. 

Southern gentlemen have been full of accusations 
against the North for alleged aggressions upon the 
South. Sir, I deny the whole of these charges. 
How does it encroach upon the South, to exercise 
a known power of Government to prevent the ex- 
tension of daveryt How does it violate southern 
rights, to secure the country against the greatest 
curse ever entailed on mankind? How does it 
violate rights, to secure liberty and prevent bond- 
age? Are you, men of the South, not freemen, 
and are your rights violated if we secure to oth- 
ers what you claim for yourselves? You sey 
your honor is assailed by the 
tutions, unless slave institutions are equally ex- 
tended. Is your honor but the matacles that bind 
the down-trodden slave? and if his chains are bro- 
ken are you dishonored? This most humiliating 
confession is the lowest pit into which slavery has 
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sive. “This is the very complaint that despot- | 


ism has made in every age. There never was a 
royal prerogative surrendered without a struggle. | 
The great battle-fields of the world have run red | 
with the blood of liberty contending against the | 
accumulated wrongs of arbitrary power. But, 
sir, in all the conflicts that have gone before there | 
never was one so utterly senseless and without | 
foundation as thia, : , 

Friends of liberty! brethren in this cause of 
humanity, of freedom, and of justice, let us main- 
ain our cause to the end. will not ask you | 
whether there shall be any compromise of our | 
rights. If there is one among us so forsaken of | 
God asto admit such a thought, I say to him, Go | 
to the adversary, we wish no such friends. Dem- 
gerats and Whigs are accused of uniting on this 
question. The patriotic parties of the whole nation 
areon one side, and the propagandists on the other. 
Let us defend, then, the liberties our fathers gave us | 
_secure them to ourselves and to our children; and | 
when we have triumphed, as the temples of reli- 


gion and virtue, of morality and law, rise up in | 








the wilderness of the West; as the voice of con- 
tentment and the chant of the free mingle with the 
sound of her waters, no slave shall bewail the 
chains of his race—no God will condemn the 


| 
| 
deed we have done. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF TEXAS. 





SPEECH OF HON. THOS. J. RUSK, 
OF TEXAS, 
In the Senate, February 27 and 28, 1850. 


The Senate having resumed the consideration 
of the Compromise Resolutions offered by Mr. 
Cray, on the 25th of January— 


Mr. RUSK said: 


Mr. Prestwwent: [ have stood ready ever since 
I have held a seat upon this floor, to vindicate the 
right of my State to the territory to the Rio Grande, 
and as far as the forty-second degree of north 
latitude, which is the sabject-matter of the third 
and fourth resolutions offered by the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay.] No occa- 
sion has presented itself before now in which 
this matter could be investigated, and final action 
of an authoritative character take place. I was 











| 











The Boundaries of Texas—Mr. Rusk. 








go back and trace it from the beginning. 
I find, sir, that in diseussing the title, (which in 
fact has its origin in the Revolution of Texas,) 


here and elsewhere, the ancient limits of Texas, | 


upon this point, that it is, perhaps, best for me to || 


according to the geographical distinctions by which | 


that country has been known, are constantly re- 


ferred to. If wegoback, we shall find that Florida, | 


including Texas, according to a map published by 
John Senex, in London, in 1710, was bounded on 


the east by the Atlantic ocean and South Carolina, | 


on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, on the west 
by the Rio Grande and New Mexico, and on the 
north by the 38th degree of north latitude sepa- 
rating it from Canada, or New France. Accord- 


was bounded on the east by Florida and South 
Carolina, by the Gulf of Mexico on the south, by 
the Rio Grande and New Mexico on the west, 


| ing to an authority published in 1721, Louisiana || 


and by Canada, or New France, on the noth. | 


These, sir, were the original boundaries. But 
here let me draw the attention of the Senate for a 
moment to an extract (which I will ask the Clerk 


|| to read) from an eloquent speech, on this very 


subject, delivered by the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky in 1820. 
The Secretary read the extract as follows : 
“The second resolution comprehended three propositions— 


the first of which was, that the equivalent granted by Spain | 


to the United States for the province of Texas, was inade 
quate. 
value of what we gave and of what we received, 
volved an inquiry inte our claim to Texas, 
purpose to enter at large into this subject. 
the spectacle would not be presented of questioning, iu this 
branch of the Government, our tite to Texas, which had 
been constantly maintained by the Executive for more than 
fifieen years past, under three several Adiministrations. 
was, at the same time, ready and prepared to make out our 


This in- 
It was not his 


To determine this, it was necessary to estimate the | 


He presumed | 


He | 


title, if any one in the House were fearless enough to cou- | 


trovert it. 
man Who is most faumliar with the transactions of this Gov 
ernment—who largely parti ipated in the formation of our 
Constitution, and all that has heen done under it—who, be- 
sides the eminent services that he has rendered his country, 
principally contributed to the acquisition of Louiriana—w ho 
must be supposed, from his va:ious opportunities, best to 
now its limits—deciared, filteen years ago, that our title to 
the | io del Norte was as well founded as it was lo the island 
of New Orleans. (Here Mr. C. read an extract from a me- 
moir presented, in 1805, by Mr. Mowroe and Mr. Pinckney, 
to Me. Cevalles, proving thatthe boundary of Louisiana 
extended ea-tward to the Perdido, aud wertward to the Kio 
Del Norte, in which they say: *The facts and principles 
which justify this conelusi nm, are so satistactory to their Gov- 


|| ernment, as to convince it that the Uuited States have nota 


Kentucky, who, I regret to perceive, is not in his || 


place, should have brought forward these resolu- 
tons. There are, among these resolutions, sev- 
eral which cannot have my support, without 
important amendments; but the distinguished po- 
sition which their author occupies, and the condi- 
tion in which the country is lected at the present 
moment by sectional disputes, rendered his inter- 
ference peculiarly fortunate. Allow me, sir, here 
to remark, that the condition of things is mach 
more serious than seems to be generally supposed, 
and | regret to observe that, notwithstanding the 
excitement on this subject, there exists a sort of 
apathy in regard to the consequences likely to en- 
sue. I was glad, therefore, that the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky lent the weight of his name 
toanything which might furnish a ground of discus- 
sion, and enable us to settle the difficulties that 
how agitate this country, and are rapidly bringing 
us to the verge of sectional strife. It is time, sir, 
that this should be done—that we should meet 
this question. 1t has been long enough a hobby 
upon which political partisans, destitute ofany other 
merit, may ride into power. ‘Ttis due to the Union 
self—it is due to that fraternal feeling which 
should exist all over this broad country—it is due 
to the East, to the West, to the North, and to the 
South—that we should march up like men, meet 
this question fully, and at once settle it, in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Constitution, and 


Inthe spiritin which that sacred instrument was 
framed. ~ 


_ I shall at t, sir, to the considera- 
tion of the third resolution of the honorable Senator 
from , reserving what I may have to say 
upon other subjects until { shall have established 


Testo eal I conceive to be indi 
To all the territory as far as the 


curtail that territory; and bo much hea been said 


r 





| 


| 
| 


}| better right to the island of New Orleans, under the cession 


gratified, sir, that the distinguished Senator from | referred to, than the, have to the whole district of territory 


thus described.’) The title to the Perdido on the one side, 
and to the Rio del Nerte on the other, rested on the sdme 
principle—the priority of discovery, and of occupation by 
France. Spain had first discovered and made an e-tablish- 
ment at Pensacola—France at Dauphine island, in the bay 
of Mobile, The intermedinte. space was unoccupied ; and 
the principle observed among European nations having con- 
tignous settlements, being that the unuceupied space be- 
tween them should be equally divided, was applied to it, 
and the Perdido thus became the common boundary. Bo, 
west of the Mis-i--ippi, La Salle, acting under France, in 
1682 or 1683, first discovered thatriver. In 1685 he made an 
establishment on the Bay of St. Bernard, west of the Coto- 
rady, emptying into it. . The nearest Spanish settlement 
was Panuco, and the Rio del Norte, about the midway hne, 
became the common boundary. 

* All the accounts concurred in representing Texas to be 
extremely valuable. Its superficial extent was three or 
four times greater than that of Florida. The climate was 
delicious, the soil fertile, the margins of the rivers abound- 
ing in live oak, and the country admitting of easy settle- 
ment. Tt possessed, moreover, if he were not misinformed, 
one of the finest ports on the Gulf of Mexico. The pro- 
ductions of which it was capable, were suited to our wants. 
The unfortunate captive of St. Helena wished tor ships, 
commerce, and colonies. We have them all, if we do not 
wantonly throw them away. The colonies of other coun- 
tries are separated from them by vast seas, requiring great 
expense to protect them, and are held subject to constant 
risk of their being torn trom their grasp. Our colonies, on 
the contrary, are united to, and forin a part, of our eonuti- 
nent; and the same Mississippi, from whose rich deposit 
the best of them (Louisiana) has been formed will trans- 
port on her bosom the brave, the patriotic men from her 
tributary streams, to defend and preserve the next most val- 
uable—the province of Texas.”’ 


The title of Texas, Mr. President, is derived, 
as I have already said, not from geographical dis- 
tinctions, but from the revelution. No one will 
dispute that a war between two nations unsettles 
all boundaries. In such cages, they are to be es- 
tablished either by the sword or by treaty. 

It is well known that, in the year 1835, war 
broke out between Texas and xico. In that 
war, before the final Declaration uf Independence, 
a battle tok place between the Texan and Mexi- 
can armies at San Antonio, in which the Texan 


He would, for the present, briefly state, that the | 
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mander of the Mexicans, entered into a capitula- 
tion, and abandoned the country with bis forces; 
and thus early did Texas make her mark, and as- 
sert her claim to the territory as far as the Rio del 
Norte; and, in so doing, | think she acted wisely 
in taking a hint from the speech of the honorabie 
Senator from Kentucky. 

I now send to the Secretary's desk the cepitu- 
lation which took place on the eccasion referred 
to, which he will be pleased to read. 

The Secretary oa the capitulation, as follows: 


Capitulations entered into by General Murtin Perfecto de Cos, 
of the permunent troops, and General Leward Burleson, of 
the cotoniut troops of J exas. 

Being desirous of preventing the farther effusion of blood 
and the ravages of civil war, We have agreed on the tollow- 
tng stipulations ¢ ' 

1. That General Cos and his officers retire, with their 
arws and private property, ito the interior of the Ri public, 
vader parole of honor, that they will not, in any way, op- 
pose the re@stablishment of the Pederal Constituuon of 
1824. 

2. That the one hundred infantry lv tely arrived, with the 
econvice—the remnant of the battalion of Morelos-—and the 
cavalry, retire with the General, toking heir arms, and ten 
rounds of cartridges for their musket«. 

3. That the General take the convicts brought in by Col- 
one) Ugartachea, teyoud the Rio Grande. 

4. That itis diecretionary with the troops, to follow their 
General, remain, or go to sueb point a they may deem 
proper; butin case they should ail, or any of thea, »par- 
ate, they are to have their arme, &c. 

5. That all the public property, money, arms, and muni- 
tions of war, be invemoried, aud delivered w G veral Bur- 
leson. 

6. That all private property be restored to its proper own- 
ers. 

7. That three officers of each army be appointed, to make 
out the inventory, and see Uhat the terns vl the capitulation 
are carried into eflect. 

8. That thr e officers, on the part of General Cas, remain 
for the purpose Of delivering over the suid property, stores, 
&e. 

9. That General Cos, with his force, for the present, oc- 
cupy the Alamo; and General Burleson, wth his fover, to 
occupy the town of Bexar; and that the suldiers of wenher 
purty pass Lo the other armed, 

10. General Cos shall, within six days from the date here 
of, remove his force from the garricon he wow oecupirs. 

11. In addition to the arise belore mentioned, General 
Cos shall be permine d to take, with his foree, a four. pound- 
er, and ten rounds of powder and bail. 

12. The officers appiiuted to make the inventory and de- 
livery of the stores, &c., shall enter upon the duties to 
whieh they have been appointed forthwith. 

13. The citizens shall be prot cied in their persons end 
property. 

14, Geneg! Barleson will furnish General ‘Cos with euch 
provisions is can be obtained, necessary for bis woope to 
reach the Rio Grande, at the ordinary price of the country. 

15. the sick an’! wounder of General Cox's army , together 
with a surgeon and attendants, are permitted to remain. 

16. No person, either citizen or soldier, to be meclested on 
account ot his potiiceal opimuions hitherto expressed, 

17. That duplicates Of this capitulation be made out in 





| Castilian and Ey glish, and signed by the commissioners ap- 


pointed, and ratified by the commanders of Doth armies. 

18. ‘Dhe prisoners of both armies ap to this day, shall be 
pat at liberty. 

The conmissioners, José Juan Sanchez, adjutant ine pect- 
or Don Ramon Musquiz; and Lieutenant Francisco Rada, 
and interpreter Don Miguel Areiviega, appoir:ed by the com- 
mandant and In-pector general Marun Perfecto de Cos, in 
connection with Colonel P. W. Johnson, Major R. C. Morris, 
and Captain J. G. Swisher, and intervreter Join Cameron, 
appoimted on the part of General Edbwaid Burt son, atier a 
long and serious di-cussion, adopted the eighteen preceding 
articles, reserving their ratification by the Generale of both 
armies. 

In virtue of which, we have signed this instrument, in 
the city of Bexar, on the Lithof Deeember, 1835. 

JOBE JUAN SANCHEZ, 

RAMON MUSQU Z, 
J. FRANCISC)) DE RADA, 
MIGUEL ARCINIEGA, imterpreter, 
F. W. JOHNSON, 

ROBERT C. MORRIS, 

JAMES G SWISHER, 

JOHN CAMERON, interpreter. 


I consent, and will observe the above articles. 
MARTIN PERFECTO DE COs, 


Ratified and approved: EDWARD BURLESON, 


| Communder in-chief of the volunteer urmy. 


A true copy: EDWARD BURILESON, 


Communder-in-chief. 

This capitulation, Mr. President, is the first link 
in the chain of title which Texas sets up to the 
territory as far as the Rio Grande. Immediately 
after this capitulation, in the early part of 1836, the 
Declaration of Independence was made by Texas, 
| and Santa Anna mustered his whole force fur the 
_ purpose of exterminating us, and making the Sa- 
| bine the boundary-lire between Mexico and the 
| United States. On the 2ist of April of that year, 
| the two armies encountered each other. The reauit 
| is known—Santa Anna and some eight hundred of 
his troops, after the battle, remained our prisoners. 


troops were successful, General Cos, the com- || He was, asa matter of course, anxious to obtain his 
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liberty; bat there were various other thi 
he wae also anxious to obtain. He had short! 
before overthrown the Constitution of 1824 of the 
Federal Government of Mexico, and established a 
Central Power, which had vested in him absolute 
authority. The Government, thus established, 
was highly objectionable to the people of Mexico, 
and depended tor its existence solely on the military 
power of the country, Santa Anna had brought 
that power to Texas. He was a prisoner, and the 
army, a8 well as the Government which depended 
upon it, was at our mercy. 

Under these cireumstances, the first thing which 
he did, was to make a proposition to acknowledge 
the independence of Texas, and establish the Rio 
Grandoe as the boundary between the two countries. 
This was declined, and he reurged it. The Mexi- 
can army commenced falling back in great confu- 
sion, while ours advanced. Santa Anna was left 


‘ 


as a prisoner in the possession of the Government | 


of Texas; and after repeated solicitations on his 
rt, ne Government, in May afterward, entered 
into a treaty with him, in which the independence 


of Texas was acknowledged, and the Rio Grande | 


recognized as the boundary. I hold in my handa 
copy of that treaty, which | will read: 


friicler of agreement and solemn compact, made and adopted 
by Davin G. Bonner, President of the Republic of Teras, 
und the undersigned, members of the Cabinet thereof, on the 
one purt, and Dow Anronto Lopes pe Santa ANNa, Pres- 
ident af the Republic of Mexico, and Don Vicente Frna- 
eova, General of Divisions, Don Jose Urea, Don Joa- 
quin Ramines ¥ Seema, and Don Anronio Gaona, Gen- 
eruls of Brigades of the Armies of Mexico. 


Whereas, the President, Santa Anna, with divers officers 
of his late army,is a prisoner of war in charge of the army 
of ‘Texas, aod is desirous of terminating the contest now ex- 
isting hetween the Government of Texas, and that of Mexi- 
ec, in Which desire the Generals above-named do fully con- 
eur; and 

Whereas, the President of the Republic of Texas, and the 
Cabinet, are also willing to stay the farther effusion of blood, 
and to see the two neighboring Republics placed in relations 
of friendship, and on terms of reciprocal advantage : 

Theretore; it is agreed by the President Santa Anna, and 
the Generals Don Vicente Filisola, Dou José Urea, Don Joa- 
quin Rawires y Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, 

ist. ‘That the armies of Mexico shall, with all practicable 
expedition, evacuate the territory of Texas, and retire to 
Monterey, beyond the Rio Grande. 

2d, That the armies, in their retreat, shall abstain from all 
pillage and devastation, and shall not molest any of the citi- 


zens of Texag, and shall not carry with them any cattle or 


other stock, more than may be absolutely neceaBary for their 
subsistence, for which a just price shall be paid. That all 
private property that may have been captured by either de- 
tachmrat of the army shall be occa at the first conve- 
nleat point of their march, and left utider a sufficient guard, 
unti the proper authorities of Texas shall take possession 
thereof, 

Sd. That the army of Texas are to march westwuardly, and 
to aceupy sach posts as the commanding general may think 


oper, on the east side of the Rio Grande, or Rio Bravo dei || with a large body of the Mexican army, at the 
. ’ 


orte. 
4th. That the President Santa Anna, in his official char- 
acter ax chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals Don 
Vicente Filisola, Don José Urea, Don Joaquin Ramires y 
Seama, and Don Antonio Gaona, as chiets of armies, do 
soleamnly arkpoweene, sanction, and ratify the full, entire, 
and perfect independence of the Republic of Texas, with 
euch boundaries as are hereafter set forth and agreed upon 
for the sume. And they do solemnly and respectively 
ledge themselves, with all their personal and official auri- 
utes, to procure, without delay, the final and complete ravifi- 
cation and confirmation of this agreement, and all the parts 
thereof, by the proper atid legitimate Government of Mexico, 
by the incorporation of the same into a solemn and perpet- 
ual treaty of amity and commerce, to be negotiated with 
thet Government, at the city of Mexico, by ministers plen- 
ipotentiary, to be deputed by the Government of Texas for 
this high purpose, 
Sth. That the following be, anid the same are, hereby 


established and made the lines of demarcation between the 


| 
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which . stored without dilapidation, and with all the artillery and 
| Munitions of war belonging to them respectively. 


8th, The President and Cabinet of the Republic of Texas, 
exercising the high powers confided to them, by the people 
of Texas, do, for, and in consideration of the foreanie Stip- 
ulations, solemnly engage to refrain from taking the life of 
the President Santa Anua, and of the several officers of his 
late army, whom the events of war have made prisoners in 
their hands, and to liberate the President Santa Anna, with 
his private Becretary, and cause him to be conveyed, in one 
of the national vessels of Texas, tv Vera Cruz, in order that 
he may more prompilyand effectually obtain the ratification 
of this compact, and the negotiation of the definitive weaty 
herein contemplated by the Government of Mexico, with the 
Government ot Texas, 

9th. The release of the President Santa Anna, shall be 


| made immediately on receiving the signatures of the Gen- 
| erais, Don Vicente Pilizola, Don José Urea, Don Joaquin 


Ramires y Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, to this agree- 
ment, and his conveyance to Vera Cruz as soon afterward 
as may be convenient. 

10th. The President, Santa Anna, and the Geverals, Don 
Vicente Filisola, Don José Urea, Don Joaquin Ramires y 
Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona,do, by this act of subserib- 


| ing this instrument, severally and solemnly pledge them- 
‘selves, on their inviolable parole of honor, that, in the event 
|| the Mexican Government shall refuse or omit to execute, 
|| ratify, confirm, and perfect this agreement, they will not, on 


any occasion whatever, take up aris against the people of 


| ‘Texas, or any portion of them, but will consider thenrselves 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


bound, by every sacred obligation; to abstain from all hostil- 
ity towards Texas or its citizens. 

llth. ‘That the other Mexican officers, prisoners with the 
Government of Texas, shall remain in custody, as hostages, 
for the faithful performance of this agreement, and shail be 
treated with humanity, and the respect dae their rank and 
condition, until the final disposi ion of the Mexican Govern- 
men’ be ascertained, and a treaty, to be predicated upon the 
ahove stipulations, shall be made or rejected by that Govern- 
ment. 
such treaty, on the part of the Mexican Government, the 
Government of ‘Texas reserves to itself the right to dispose 
or them as they may think proper and equitable, relative to 
the condact of the Mexican forces towards the volunteers 
and soldiers of Texas, who have herctofore fallen into their 
hands. 

12th. The high contracting parties mutually agree to re- 
fer the treaty intended to be executed and solemnised by 
the two Governments of Texas and Mexico, on the basis 
established in this compact, to the Government of the Uni- 
ted States of the North, and to solicit the guaranty of that 
Government for the fulfillment, by the contracting parties 
respectively, of their several engagements ; the said parties 
pledging themselves, in case of any disagreement or defal- 
cation, to submit all matters in controversy to the final de- 
cision and adjustment of that Government. For this pur- 
pose, the contracting parties shail, as soon as practicable 
after the ratification of said treaty, depute one or more com- 
missioners to the court of Washington, invested with ple- 
hary powers to perfect the object of this stipulation. 

13th. Any act of hostility oh the part of the retreating 
Mexican troops, or any depredation upon poblic or private 
property committed by those troops, or any impediment pre- 
sented to the occupation of any part of the territory of Texas, 
by the forces thereof, on the part of the \iexican troops, 
shall be considered a violation of this agreement. 


Santa Anna was not alone in the execution of 


this treaty. General Filisola was the second in 
command, and was some forty or fifty miles off, 


time that Santa Anna was made a prisoner. The 
treaty was begun as between General Santa Anna 
and the Mexican generals on the one part, and 
the government of Texas on the other. It goes 
on in the names of General Santa Anna and half 
a dozen other generals, among them General Fili- 
sola, who had succeeded to the entire command of 
the Mexican army then in Texas. This treaty 
was immediately communicated to General Fili- 
sola, and by him sanctioned; and under its pro- 
visions about five or six thousand Mexican troops, 
with their munitions of war, were saved. Allow 
me, sir, in proof of this, and to show that the 
Mexican Government also sanctioned this treaty, 
to read an extract from a communication: 


In the event of a refusal to enter into, and ratify | 


[Feb. 27, 


= SS eee 
The Boundaries of Texas—Mr. Rusk. 
pa mie 


Senare. 


| Of the army, by concentrating it, £0 8 0 Fender it more , 
spectable, placing it in a couvenient place wen 
isions,. for which the most OUS MCASUTeS 4. 
The preservation of Bexar is of absojuie neces. 

ment, accordi ; 
°*clatve fone of all Woe pris ioe circum 
1e Prisoners is very interesting to 

nation; and it is recommended to your excelleney to ~ 
deavor to alleviate it, giving authority from this momen, . 

—- exchanges, and to preserve for this Purpose, » 
ause humanity exacts it, the lives of the prisoners wade 
and that may be made, from the enemy. Your exectjer,.. 
knows the circumstances which may result from ay im : 
dence committed in this affair; bat the Government i 
nothing as re: this, because it knows how great is the 
skill and of your excellency for the best service of th 
country.” ? 


“General Filisola obeyed the directions her 
riven him by the Secretary of War; he saved the 
ife of the President, some eight hundred prisoners 

and, what was of atill greater consequence to th, 

Mexican Government, he saved the army upon 
which its very existence depended. All this was 

done by his sanctioning the treaty. Here is wha: 

he says on the subject at various times. [In his 
defence, dated 10th of June, 1836, among othe; 
things, he said: 

“ His excellency, (Santa Anna,Jin my ‘humble opinion 
in the treaties he agreed upon, aud that {had the honor u, 
send your excellency, acted with entire liberty, and had 
nothing more in view than the interest of his county.» 

In a previous dispatch to his Government, he 
says: 

“If the enemy, under these critical circumstances, show) 
have met us on the ouly road that was left, nothing would 
remain but to die Gr surtender at discretion. The army is 
without clouiing, the arms ruined, ammunition of every king 
in a very bad condition, and horses and mules badly used jp 
the extreme. We have neither physician nor apothecary ; we 
are threatened with the epidemic of the season, added jo the 
innumerable sufferings which the army has undergone; 
and should this misfortune take place, Lhe men will peris) 
without the least assiatance, in the midst of discouragement, 
and abandoned without even the consolation of spiritual as. 
sistance; for we have not a single chaplain to sey Muss for w. 
Cavairy sick, baggage, mules, everything that accompanied 
the army, was a confused mass, without any distinction and 
without being able to move from the place where they were 


caught.”? 

In his dispatch of May 31, 1836, alluding to this 
treaty, General Filisola says: 

*T do not mention other reasons, perhaps more convine- 
ing; and, in fine, 1 think I have saved the whole army fiom 
a disaster, and the national decorum from a positive dis- 
grace.” 

This, then, sir, was the condition of General 
Filisola ; this was the condition of the Mexican 
army, and a part of the terms of the treaty was 
the salvation of that army; the life of the Presi 
dent was to be saved, and the prisoners we had in 
our camp were to be saved. These were the 
terms ; and the conditions, being made known to 
General Filisola, were sanctioned by .him, the 
Mexican Government directing him, and giving 
him full power and authority for these objects, and 
directing his attention to the accomplishment of 
them. He had no other means to accomplish 
them but to sanction this treaty. He did so, and 
transmitted it to his Government. That Govern- 
ment was mute until they had received all the ben- 
efits of the treaty. They had saved their army, 
they had saved the life of their President, and the 

risoners who were in ourcamp. They had in 

fact received all the benefits intended to be secured 
to them; and never, until their army is safe upon 
the western bank of the Rio Grande, do we hear « 
word about repudiation. And yet, under all these 
circumstances, we are flippantly told, it was ® 


i Hoe 


eoenanea&rwa ae mS 
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two Republics of Mexico and of Texas, to wit: The line 
shal) commence at the estuary of mouth of the Rie Grande, 
on the western bank. , and shall pursue the same 
bank up the seid river, to the point where the river assumes 
the name of the Rio Bravo del Norte, from which point it 
ehull proceed on the said western bank to the head waters 
or souree of said river; it being understood that the terms 
Rio Grande and Rio Bravo del Norte apply to, and dexignate, 
one and the eame stream. From the source of said river, 
the principal head branch being taken to ascertain that 
source, a due north line shall be run, uutil it shall intersect 
the borindary Fine establiehed described. in the treaty 
rogotiated by, and between, £ Spain 
Government of the United States of the North; which line 
Was stibse Hy tranafe to, and d in, the treaty of 
limits made between the Government ‘exico and that of 
the United States; and from this point of intersection the 
line shall be the sameas was made and established in, and 
by, the several treaties akove continue to the 
mouth or outlet of the Sabine river, thence to the 
Sin. "Tas air ptenalene’cineapesh Warmbwier Biatics, te 
h. At : 

forthwith released, and be furnished with free to 
retarn lo their homes; their clothing and arms to be 
restored tothem. 

7th. That aft the fortresses of Texas be forthwith re- 


From the Secretary of War of Meaico, dated May 15, 1836, and 
ad. ressed to General Filiso/a, then second in command. 
* SecretTary’s Orrics or War anv MARINE, 
* Centrat Section, Ist Bureau, May 15, 1836. 

“ Exce.vent Sir: With the most protound sorrow, his ex- 
cellency the President pro tem. has learned, by the official 
letter of your exeellency of the 25th of last month, the defeat 
suffered on the Qist of the same month by the division com- 
manded in person by the President, Gcneral-in-chief of the 
urmy, (Santa Anna,) and the very lamentable misfortune 
that his excellency should be made prisoner with other 
chie‘s and officers. 

“ His exceliency the President pro tem. is in some measure 


consoled, that a general so experienced as your exeelleney, self Wi Weta gutta 7 
should be the - who obtains the command, the which he ; ft ¥ 
ex confirms, ae seems nS 
fitet desire that his excellency bas is, that you address 1836, 

the enemy’s General, exacting from him, by decorous me 

the /therty of the President, Grneral-in-ehief, or at 
during the time this point can be regulated, the a- |} 
tion due his high dignity, and to a person so distinguished : 

the annals of American bistory, and for whose ‘ 

the entire nation is interested by gratitude, because he 

PT a ecihanes wie Piouihendsies heak y 

exce y n counts a your 

excelieney’s directing all his efforts to saving the tetnalelior 


treaty made with prisoners, and therefore not 
binding. 

Now, sir, after receiving the benefit of the treaty, 
could Mexico without national disgrace, repudiate 
that treaty? Or can the Government of the United 
‘States avail itself of this quibble, and take half the 

territory of the State of Texas, under the sanction 
of an act of the Mexican Government, which wes 
disgraceful in the eyes of the civilized world? |i 
this were all—if we stopped here, can this Govern 
. ion, avail i- 


of which we 
» her limits \ 
hile to take up 
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eS was debated as to the line of New Mexico | 
or the Nueces; but it was ‘*the whole or none— \} 
the Sabine or the Rio Grande. " 
General Woll, who was in command of that 
jivision, on the 20th of June, 1844, issued a proce | 
ijamation, in which are to be found these words: | 
“9mth June, 1844. | 


* = * * ' 


«3. Every individual who shall be found at the distance | 
of one feague from the left hank of the Rio Bravo, will be 
ded as a favorer atid accomplice of the usurpers of | 
iat part of the national territory, and as a traitor to his 
country, and, after a summary military tial, shall e pun- 
nied as such, ADRIAN WOLL, General of Brigade.” || 
Shortly after, the resolutions under which we || 
were annexed, were presented to the State of Texas, 
for her consideration. A treaty was entered into 
by the then President of the Republic of Texas, 
Mr. Jones, and the Mexican Government. By the | 
terms of that treaty, the independence of ‘Texas 
was acknowledged, upon condition that she would 
annex herself to no other country, but leaving the 
question of boundary to be determined by an 
umpire. 
The Legislature of Texas unanimously, without 
asingle dissenting voice, rejected that treaty. 
Then, sit, next in the history of this matter, 
comes our annexation; and here, Mr. President, 





} 
| 
} 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
Congress doth consent Uat the territory properly included 
within, and rightfully belonging to, the Republic of Texas, 
may be ereeted into a new State, to be called the State of 
‘Texas, with a republican form of government, to be adopted 
by the people of said Republic, by deputies in convention 
assembled, with the consent of the existing government, in 
order that the same may be admitted as one of the States of 
this Union. | 

“+2, And be it further resolved, That the foregoing consent | 
of Congress is.given upon the following conditions, and } 
with the following guaranties, to wit: First, said State to be 
formed subject Lo the aijustment by this government of all 
questions of boundary that may arise with other govern- 
ments; and the constitution, thereof, with the proper evi- | 
dence of its adoption vy the people of said Republic of | 
Texas, shall be transmitted to the President.of the United 
States, to be laid before Congress for its final action, on or 
betore the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-six. Second, said State, when admitte4 into the 
Union, after ceding to the United States all.public edifices, 
fortifications, barracks, ports, and harbors, navy and navy 
yards, docks, magazines, arins, armaments, and all other 
property and means pertaining to the public defence, belong- 
ing to said Republic of Texas, shall yetain all the public 
funds, debts, axes, and dues of every kind, which may be- 
long to, or be due and owing said Republic; and shall also 
retain all the vacant and uuappropriated lands lying within 
its limits, to be applied to the payment of the debts and liabil- || 
ites of said Republic of Texas ; and the residue of said lands, | 
aller discharging said debts and liabilities, to be disposed of 
as said State may <irect; but in no event are said debts and 
liabilities to became a charge upon the Government of the 
United States. Third, new States of convenient size, not ex- 
ceeding four in namber, in addition to said Stare of Texas, 
and having sufficient population, may hereafier, by the con- 
sent of said State, be formed out of the territory thereof, 
whieh shall be entitled to admission under the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution. And such States as may be | 
formed out of that portion of said territory lying south of 
thirty-six degress thirty minutes north latitude, commonly 
known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted 
into the Union with or without slavery, as the people of 
each State asking admission may desire. And in such State 
or States as shall be formed out of said territory north of 
said Missouri compromise line, slavery or involuntary ser- 
Vitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited. ’? 

Under these resolutions, Texas agreed to submit 
allquestions of boundary between her and other 
Governments, which evidently mean Mexico, to 
the Government of the United States. Now, does 
not everbody know that this matter could be set- 
tled in no other way than by the Prestdent and two 
thirds of the Senate, the treaty-making power ? 
Here, sir, is the compact; it is a ain one, offered 
to Texas on the one side by the United States, and 
accepted by her. It will not be contended that any 
other department of the Government, the 
treaty-making power, has 7 jurisdiction of the 
question of the boundary. This is a large power, 
may, 
'stence itself. Has itever been contended that sich 
ak ae either in the Executive, in the Su- 
preme Court, or in any portion of the Government, 
except the treaty -making power? Texas was not 
bargaining for ¢ difficulties than she had 
already on her She was conceding to this 
Government the power of her bound- 
between her and Mexico; she was not trying to 

another claimant to Poe She was, by 
own consent, willing to them in the con- 


Fe 


e dividing line, and the question between us || dition of jud 


this would be introducing into our system of Gov- 
ernment ap entirely new principle. 


ite exercise, involve the question of ex- boundary difficulty between Texas and Mexico; 
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But, sir, the honorable Senator — 


from Kentucky said, if | remember right, that if 


the United Statee was trustee for Texas, before 


|| she ceuld claim this territory she must pay her 


portion of the expenses of the war. Now, sir, 


ou tie Texas | 
hand and foot. She cannot defend her own terri- 


| tory without your act; and yet, if a war grows 
out of defending that territory, she must pay a 


rt of the expenses. Well, sir, be itso, She 
as paid a portion of those expenses; she has sur- | 
rendered to you her nationality; she has given 
you jurisdiction to the Rio Grande; and, more than 
that, sir, in the war which followed, and for the | 

expenses of which she is to be held responsible, 


she furnished you with more men to fight it than \) 


any other State of the Union, save and except her | 
sister State, Louisiana. And-is this te be counted 
for nothing? Why, sir, take up the principle laid, | 
down by the honorable Senator from Kentucky: 


if it is to be applied to Texas, it ought to be ap- || 


plied to all the other territory. You may possibly | 
be able to settle the whole controversy on that 
yer. in proportion to the amount which each 
tate is benefited by the waf. In that proportion 
will each State have to bear the expenses; and 
what will be the result? We have acquired 
much valuable territory, of which the non-slave- 
holding States have appropriated to themselves | 
neatly the whole. Carry out this principle, and | 
if they have to pay as much as is charged on Tex- | 
as, it will amount to a round sum. This Govera- 
ment will make money enough to go on for years | 
without a resort to taxation of any sort. But) 
there is one thing certain: this Government agreed | 
to become a judge in the controversy between | 


’ 





Texas and Mexico, and we voluntarily submitted | 


1 


The honorable Senator derives the power | 
of this Government to settle the boundary in this | 
way: He says that authority was vested by Texas | 
in the Government of the United States to settle 
this controversy with Mexico; that,~having done 


80, this Government succeeds to all the claim 


which Mexico had; that therefore the United | 
States Government has a right to settle the contro- | 


versy for itself. Lask, is this so? is there any 
fair construction of the agreement between Texas 
and the United States which can give this Govern- 
ment the power to present in its own behalf the 
adverse claim of Mexico? In fact, can the United 


States creditably, and with a due regard to iis rep- | 


utation for honor and justice, do so? [| object te 
the connection of the Texas boundary with the 

uestion of slavery, whether on the part of the 

orth or the South. I appeal to something higher 
than mere considerations of party or sections in 
this matter. I am surrounded by honorable men, 
selected from their respective States, because of 
their high reputation, acting under the solerinity 
of an oath ; and I ask nothing from the feelings or 
prejudices of any particular Senator, but appeal 
solely to the ideas of strict justice implanted by the 
Creator in the mind of every man, to take this 
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Senate. 





it is necessary, briefly to state what, at present, are the terri- 
torial rights of the parties. 

“The Congress of Texas, by the act of December 19, 
1835, have declared the Rio det Norte, from its mouth to ite 
source, to bea boundary of that Republic, 

“In regard two the right of Texas to the boundary of 
Del Norte from its mouth to the Faso, there cannot, it js 
apprehended, be any very serfous doubt. It would be easy 
to establish, by the authority of our most eminent statesmen 
—at a time, too, when the question of the boundary of the 
province of Louisiana was better understood than it is xt 

| present—that, to this extent, at least, Del Norte was its 
| Western limit. Messrs. Monroe and Pinckn: y, in their com- 
munications of January 28, 1805, tw Don Pedro Cevaiins, 
| then the Spanish Minister of Foreign Relations, assert, in 
| the strongest terms, that the boundaries of that province 


'| ‘are the river Perdido to the east, and the Rio Bravo te the 


west.’. They say, * The fai'ts and principles which justify 
this concluston, are so satisfactory to our Government, as to 
convinee it that the United States have not a better sight to 
the island of New Orleans, under the cession referred to, 
| (that of Louisiana,) than they have to the whole district 61 
territory which is above described? Mr. Jefferson was a 
| that time President, and Mr. Madison Seeretaty uf State ; 
and you well know how to appreciate their authority. In 
the subsequent negotiation with Mr. Cevatias, Messrs. Mon- 
roe and Pinckney conclusively vindicated the right of the 
United States as far west as Del Norte. Down to the very 
conclu ion of the Florida treaty, the United States asserted 
| their right to this extent, not by words unty, bat by deeds. In 
1818, this Government, having learned that a number of ad- 
| venturers—chiefly Frenchmen—had landed at Galveston, 
| with the avowed purpose of forming a settlementin het vi- 
| cinity, despatched George Graham, emg, with insteaétions 
to warn them to desist. The following is an extract trom 
these instructions, dated June 2, 1818: ‘The President 
| wishes you to proceed with all conveniétnt speed to that 
‘place, (Gatveston,) unless, as it is not improbable, you 
| ‘should, in the progress of the journey, learn that they 
‘have abandoned or been driven fromit. Should they have 
* removed to Matagorda, or any other place north of the Rio 
* Bravo, and within the territory claimed by the United 
‘States, you will repair thither, without, however, exposing 
| *yoursell to be captured by any Spanish military foree. 
‘When arrived, you will, in a suitaiie manner, make 
*known to the chief, o¢ leader of the expedition, your au- 
‘thority from the Government of the United States, and 
‘express the surprise with which the President has seen 
| * possession thus taken, without “authority from the United 
* States, of a place within their territorial limits, and upon 
| ‘which no lawful settiement can be made without their 
| ‘sanction. You will call apon him explicitly to avow under 
‘what national authority they profess to act, and take care 
‘that due warning be given to the whole body, that the 
‘place is within the United States, who will suffer no 
| ‘permanent settlement to be made there under any anthor- 
* ity other than their own.’ 
“ It cannot be denied, however, that the Florida treaty, of 
|| February 22, 1819, ceded to Spain all that part of ancient 


Louisiana within the present limits of Texas; and the m re 


! 
| 


} 


important inquiry now is, what is the extent of the territo 
| rial rights, which Texas has acquired by the sword, ina right 
| eous resistance to Mexico? In your negotiations with 
|| Mexico, the independence of Texas must be considered a 
}; settled fact, and is not to be ealled in question. 
“ Texas achieved her independence on the plains of San 
| Jacinto, in April, 1836, by one of the most decisive and 
|} memorable victories recorded in history. She then con 
vinced the world, by her courage and her conduc’, that «be 
| deserved to rank ax an independent wation. To use the 
| language of Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, in a dispatch 
|| to cur Minister at Mexico, dated 8th July, i642: ¢ Prom 
i ‘the time of the battle of San Jacinto, in April, 1836, to 
‘the present moment, Texas had exhibited the same ex- 
|| ‘ternal sigas of national independence as Mexico hersett, 
| *and with quite us much stability of governmem. Practi 
|| Seally free and independent; acknowledged as a political 
‘sovereignty by the principal Powers of the world ; ne hes- 
| tile foot finding rest within her territory for eix or seven 
| years, and Mexico herself retraining, for all that period, 
| ‘from any farther attempt to reéstablish her own authority 
‘over that territory,’ &c., ke. 





question before that tribunal, and settle it without 
reference to the question of extension or non-ex- 
tension of slavery. And I think | have the right 
to make this appeal, so far as Texas 1s concerned; 
and I feel that I have the right to see it respected, 
for the reputation of this Government for justice, 
not to say for magnanimity. No such power was 
granted to the United States by Texas, in relation 
to this boundary, as is claimed by the Senator. 
The honorable Senator from Kentucky, thought 
proper to say that the boundary was unfixed and 
unsettled, and that it was for us now to settle it. 
Now, | take issue with him here, and say that it 
is fixed and settled, and that this Government can- 
not unsettle it. Shortly after the annexation was 
consummated, as all well remember, Mr. Slidell 
was sent to Mexico by the President, to adjust thie 


and this, sir, was the first step taken for the pur- 
pose of adjusting these matters. Here allow me 
to read an extract from the instructions of the 
President, under which he went oat: 

-Mr. Buchanan's a oa Slideil, duted November 


, 
“ This question of boundary therefore, be adjusted 
te doom 0 nataber ualewagn Unadie Mntaitinn, to > caat the 
burden of the debt due to American claimant, upon their 
own Government, while it will do no injury to Mexico. 
“ [n order to arrive at a just conclusion upon Unis subject, 
7 


Finally, on the 29th March, 1845, Mexico consented, in 
| the most solemn form, through tie intervention of the Brit. 
| ish and French Governments, to acknowledge the independ- 
| ence of Texas, provided she would stipulate not to annex 
herself, or become subject, to any country whatever. 
|| It may, however, be contended, on the part of Mexico, 
|| hat the Nueces, and not the Rio dei Norte, is the true west- 
| ern boundary of ‘Texas. I need not furnish you arguments 
|| 10 eontrovert this position. You have been perfectly fumil- 
i} iar with the —- from the beginning, and know that the 

| jurisdietivn of Texas has been extended beyond that river, 
and that Representatives from the country between it and 
the Rio del Norte, have participated iv the deliber: tions of 
both her Congress and her convention. Besides, this por- 
tion of the territory was embraced within the limits of ao- 
cient Louisiana.” 
’ 


These, Mr. President, were the instructions 
under which Mr. Slidell went out to Mexico to 
settle the questions between Texas and Mexico, 
| tis known that his mission failed. War upon 
| this subject broke out Letween Mexico end the 
United States; and after it had been prosecuted for 
some time, another gentleman (Mr. Trist) was 
sent out forthe purpose of negouiating this matier. 
His instructions were not only sithiler to those 
given to Mr. Slide, but were accompanied bya 
map, (to which I shall have occasion hereafter to 
refer,) to act as a guide in any treaty he might 
make with Mexico. Pending the negotiation of 
Mr. Teiat, it’seemethas be bad. somehow 
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to treat, leaving this Texas question unsettled un- 
til farther instructions from his Government. As 
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instructions to Mr. Slidell, in the first place, before 
him; with similar instructions also in his posses- 


noon as this information reached here, this is what || sion; with this map, too, before him, distinetly 


was said to him by the Secretary of State: 
Mr. Buchanan to Mr. T'rist. 


“ DeparTment oF Stare, 
“ Wasninoren, October 6, 1847. 

Sin; On the 24 instant, there was received at this de- 
parvinent, from Vera Cruz, a printed document in Spanish, 
consisting of eight quario pages, and entitled ‘ Contestace 
Ones babedas entre eb Supremo Gohierno Mexieano, el Gen- 
erat-en gele del ejercito Americano, y ¢l comivionado de los 
EB tados Unidos,’ This purports to give a history, in detail, 
of the origin, progress, and ucsucceas! ul termination of your 
negotiations with the Mexican commissioners. The eoun- 
ter-projet of the Mexican Government is, indeed, ander all 
the circumstances, — mostextraordinary document. [ts ex- 
travaganece proves conclusively that they were insincere in 
nppolufing commissioners to treat for peace, and that the 
ermistice and sulmequent negotiations were intended merely 
to gain tine. 
ofthe United States never would surrender either the terri- 
tory between the Nuecesand the Rio Grande, or New Mex- 
ico, OF any portion of Upper California—never would in- 
cempify Mexican citizens for injuries they may have sus- 
tained by our treops in the prosecution of the present just 
and necessary war—and never could, without dishonor, 
suffer the Mexican Government to levy new duties upon 
goods huported into porta now in our actual possession, 
whol had already paid duties to the United States. To 


They must have known that the Goverument | 


propose such terms, Was a mere mockery, And here Lought | 


to Observe, in justice to yourself, that we do not believe 
there is any truth in the assertion of the Mexic un commis- 
siowers, that you had proposed (if the other terms of the 


ering to Mexiee that portion of the sovereign State of Texas | 


between the Nueees and the Rio Grande, or any part of 
Upper California.” 


He was dismissed, and ordered home, because i 
he even entertained proposals of that description. || 
I will read, sir, an extract from a dispaich of || 


Santa Anna, after the battle of Buena Vista, to | 


show in what lignt he regarded this question. | 
Under date of the 27th February, 1847, he writes | 


to hia Government: 


“ From the impression we had made on the enemy, he 
did not appear before us for three days; the beurer of the 
flag, however, arrived with a proposition from General Tay- 
lor, for an exchange of prisoners, and for our sending for the 
wounded, who hed remained on the field. He also expressed 
te tae tre desire which the Americans felt for the reéstab- 
lstunent of peace. I replied—in order that be might say 
the seme to his General—that we sustained the most sacred 
of cau-es—the defence of our territory, and the preservation 
of our nutionatity and rights; that we were not the aggres- 
sors, and thatour Goverament had never offended that of 
the United States, 


or occupied any part of te Mexican territory, or blockaded 
our ports, aud thal We were resolved to perish, or vindicate 
eur rights 5 that fortune might not always be favorable to the 
enemy; and the expenence of the 22d and Q3d, should con- 
vinee then that it could change.”? 

From this it will be seen how Santa Anna him- 
self, pending these negotiations, and befure any 
treaty was formed, regarded this matter. I will 
now show what was the opinion of the Mexican 
commissioners, even after the treaty was made. 


‘These commissioners, in a communication which || 


they made to their Government, and which was 
published all over Mexico, declare that: 
© The intention of making the Bravo a limit, has been 


E observed that we could say nothing of | 
peace, while the Americans were on this side of the Bravo, || 


aunacrnerd hy the elearest signs for the last twelve years ; | 
nnd i would have been impossible, at the present day, to | 


change i. 


After the defent of San Jacinto, in April, 1836, | 


that was the territory which we stipulated to evacuate, and | 
which we accordingly did evacuate, by falling back on Mutumo- | 


rox. Du this place was atterward stationed what was calied 
the Anny of the North; and though itis true that expedi- 
tions and (nersions have been made there, even as far as 
Bexar, we have 3 soon retreated, leaving the interme- 
dinte space absolutely free. In this state General Taylor 
fon dit when, in the early part of last year, he entered there 
by order of his Government.” 


This, sir, is sufficient to show in what estima- 
tion it was held there. Under this state of things, 


the Mexicans, after they had broken off this com- | 


munication with Mr. Trist, again opened negoti- 
ationr, and made the treaty, which is now the law 
of the land. 


and it is ile to say for a single moment, that the 


oe of the Texan boundary did not enter | 
4 


illy into that negotiation. It is charged now, 
and always has been, as the cause of the war. 

The establishment of the boundary of Texas was 
the object of this Government; it had formed the 
subject of instructions to both our commissioners, 
and a map had been furnished to Mr. Trist as @ 
part of these instructions. That map I have be- 
fore net here itis; and it shows that all of New 
Mexico is on the west side of the Rio Grande, and 
deacribes all east of itas Texas. Now, with the 


Me. Trist, in making this treaty, had | 
the instractions of his Government in his hand, | 








| designating all this territory east of the Rio 
Grande, up to the 42d parallel of north latitude, 
as being part of Texas; and with a letter in his 
pocket, dismissing him and ordering him home, 
because he even offered to leave anything about 
the Texas boundary open for further discussion— 
with all these evidences, is it not preposterous to 
| say, that the question was not among the first 
which presented itself to the attention of the 
American commissioner in his negotiations? What 
the Mexican commissioners say, is clearly evi- 
dence, that the question was so understood on 
| their part. Under these circumstances, the treaty 
| was negotiated; and it has also a direct reference 
to this map—it has, | repeat, a direct reference to 


i 





| this map, as follows; 
\« Ffth Article of the Treaty with Mezico. 


, “Arr. V. The boundary line between the two Republics 
| shall commence in the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from 
| land, Opposite to the mouth of the Rie Grande, otherwise 
| ealled Rio Bravo del Norte, or opposite the mouth of its 
| deepest branch, ifitshould have more than one branch emp- 
| tying directly into the sea: from thence, up the middie of 
| that river, following the deepest channel, where it has more 
| than one, to the point where it strikes the southern boun 

dary Of New Mexico; thence westwarily, along the whole 


‘ || sofithern boundary of New Mexico, (which runs north of 
treaty were made satisfactory) to refer to your Government, 


‘ with some hope of a good result,’ the question of stirrend- || 


the town called Paso,) to its western termination; thence 
northward, along the western line of New Mexico, until it 
interseets the first branch of the river Gila; (or if it should 
| not intersect any braneh of that river, then to the point on 
| the said line nearest to such branch, and thence in a direct 
line to the same ; thence down the middle of the said branch 
and of the said river, until it empties into the Rio Colorado ; 
| thence across the Rio Colorado, following the division line 
between Upper and Lower California, to the Paeific ocean. 

“The southern and western limits of New Mexico, men- 
tioned in this article, are those laid down in the map en- 
titled, * Mar of the United Mexican States, as organized and 
defined by various acts of the Congress of said Republic, and 
constructed according to the best authorities. Revi-ed 
edition, Published at New York, in 1847, by J. Diswurnell ;? 
of which map, a copy is added to this trea y, bearing the 
signatures and seals of the undersigned plenipotentiaries. 
And, in order to preciade all difficulty in tracing upon the 
ground the limit separating Upper from Lower California, it 
is agreed, that the said limit shall consist of a straight line 
drawn from the middle of the Rio Gila, where it unites with 
the Colorado, toa point on the coast of the Pacific ocean, 
distant one marine league due south of the southernmost 
point of the port of San Diego, according to the plan of said 
port, made in the year 1782, by Don Juan Pantoja, second 
sailing-meuster of the Spanish fleet, and published at Madrid, 
in the year 1802, in the atlas to the voyage of the schooners 
Sutiland Mezicuna—of which plan a eopy is hereunto added, 
signed and sealed by the respective plenipotentiaries. 

“In order to designate the boundary line with due pre- 
cision, upon authoritative maps, and to establish upon the 
ground, jand-marks, which shall show the limits of both Re- 
publics, as described in the present article, the two Govern- 
ments shall each appoint a commissioner and a surveyor, 
who, before the expiration of ene year from the date of the 
| exchange of ratifications of this treaty, shall meet at the port 
| of San Diego, and proceed to ren and mark the said bound- 
| ary in its whole course to the mouth of the Rio Bravo del 
| Norte. They shall keep journals and make out plans of 
their operations; andthe result agreed upon by then shall 
| be deemed a part of this treaty, and shall have the same 
| foree as if it were inserted therein. The two Governments 
| will amicably agree, regarding what may be necessary to 
| these persons, and also as to their respective escorts, should 
such be necessary. 

“The boundary line established by this article, shall be 
religiously respevted by each of the two Republics, and no 
change shall ever be made therein, except by the express 
and free consent of both nations, lawfully given by the Gen- 
eral Government of each, in conformity with its own con- 
stitution.”’ 


This map, thus referred to by its title, author, 
and date, was the one sent out and referred to in 
the instractions to Mr. Trist, who negotiated the 

| treaty. Notonly is it referred to by its caption; 
but, sir, it is signed and sealed by the commission- 
| ers, on the part of both nations, and comes back 
| here, part and parcel ne treaty. It came into 
this chamber as such, and every Senator who was 
here at the time, will recollect that we purchased 
a number of these maps, and that they were on 
every desk here during the discussion of this 
treaty; and Task you, now, to show mea single 
foot or an acre of land which is laid down on this 
map as New Mexico, east of the Rio Grande. 
And yet it seems all this amounts to nothing! 
This map, thus established, referred to, and mt 
part of the treaty itself, and which was discussed 
here and ratified, as a part of that treaty, is to be 
argued outofit, and one half of herterritory, accord- 
ing to that map, taken away from Texas. This 
may be accomplished: Texas has but a feeble ad- 
vocate, and she stands by one of the most 
powerful names in the counteyone whose very 








Senate, 


dictum is law; but if he does succeed in areuin 
this map out of the treaty, he will have accom 
plished what oratory never did before, in ,, 
opinion, either in ancient or in modern times 


Not only will it perpetrate a deep wrong u 
State which I, in part, represent, hei h wil mm 
complish another thing: it will add a chapter to 
the history of this Government, which it wij be 
hard to reconcile to our notions of magnanim(; 
and justice. y 
Sir, this question is now up, and it should be 
determined. It has been the fruitful theme fo, 
stump orators all over the United States, and the 
topic of discussion in this and the other branch of 
Congress, even when a post-office waa to be esta). 
lished, or when anything in the slightest degree 


connected with Texas was under consideration. |; 
is now again before the Senate, and [ cal! upon 
Senators to determine this question. It is due to 
their own reputation, as well as to the State of 
Texas. Sir, she has nothing else with which wo 
pay her just debts. This territory has cost her 
dearly; and, indeed, all her rights have cost her 
dearly. For the sake of those rights she, with les 
than 30,000 people, was bound to go to war with, 
and run the risk of extermination from, a nation of 
eight millions. Her sons went to the field of bat. 
tle, and her daughters had to leave their homes, 
and seek safety from a merciless enemy, and from 
the Indian tomahawk, this side of the Sabine. Ajj 
these risks and dangers were incurred in defence 
of this boundary. Yes, sir; she stood by it then, 
and since she has been annexed, it has been fully 
respected by this Government—in proof of which, 
allow me to refer to President Polk’s message of 
24th July, 1848: 

“ Under the circumstances existing during the pendency 
of the war, and while the whole of New Mexico, as claimed 
by our enemy, was in our military occupation, T was not uy- 
mindful of the rights of Texas to that portion which she 
claimed to be within ber limits. In answer to a letter from 
the Governor «f Texas, dated on the 4th of January, }847, 
the Secretary of State, by my dire: tion, informed him, ina 
letter of 12th Pebruary, 1847, that in the President’s annual 
mes-age of December, 1846,‘ you have already perceived 
that New Mexico is at present in the temporary occupation 
of the troops of the United States, and the goveriiment over 
it is wilitary in its character. It is merely such a govern- 
ment as must exist, under the laws of natiens and of war, 
to preserve order and protect the rights of the inhabitants, 
and will cease on the conclusion of a treaty of peace with 
Mexico. Nothing, therefore, can be more certain than that 
this temporary government, resulting from necessity, ean 
never iujuriou ly affect the right which the Pre- ident be- 
lieves to ve justly asserted by T'exa< to the whole territory 
on this side of the Rio Grande, whenever the Mexican 
claim to it shall have been extinguished by treaty. But this 
is a subjeet which more properly belongs to the legislative 
than the executive branch.of the Government.’ The result 
of the whole is, that Texas had asserted a right to that part 
of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande, which is believed, 
under the vets of Congress for the annexation and admis- 
sion of Texas into the Union asa State, and under the Con- 
stitution and laws of Texas, to be well founded ; but this 
right had never been reduced to her actual possession and 
occupancy. The General Government, possessing exclu- 
sively the war-making power, had the right to wke military 
possession of this disputed territory, and, until the tive to it 
was perfected by a treaty of peace, it was their duty to hold 
it, and to establish a temporary military govern ent over it, 
for the preservation of the conquest itself, the safety of our 
army, and theseenrity of the conquered inhabitant.” 

And also Mr, Polk’s annual message of 1849, 
relating to Texas, New Mexico, and California: 

“ The existing condition of California, and of that part of 
New Mexico lying west of the Rio Grande, and without ihe 
limits of Texas, iruperiously demand that Congress should, 
at its present session, organize territorial governments over 
them. 

“Upon the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty of 
peace with Mexico of the 30th of May Ist, the temporary 
governments which bad been established over New Mexico 
and California by, our military and maval commanders, by 
virtue of the rights of war, cease to derive any obligalory 
force from that source of authority ; and having been c 
to the United States, all government and control over theut, 
under the a of Mexico, had ceased to exist. 

“ Impressed With the necessity of establishing territorial 
governments l recommended the subject to the 
favorable consideration of Congress in my message commu- 
nicating the ratified treaty of peace, on te 6th of July | 
and invoked theiraction at od te ee 
without making any provision for their t . 

“The fohabiante, the transfer of their country, had 
become entitled to the of our laws and Constitution, 
and yet were left without any regularly organized gover 


| « Sinee that time, the very limited power possessed by 


Executive has been exercised to preserve 
from the inevitable ck teatoas es of astate of anarchy: 

remained was that established 
reary authority the war. Regarding this © 
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+ The views en 
at — en — pape et ina _— 2 ae ~, : 
sveretary of State, dated the 7th of October last, which 
gas forward d for publication.?? 

The claim of ‘fexas to this territory has found 
no question from Mexican authorities, and has 
fund none, except in the United States. This 
territory 18 her’s by every tile—it is her’s now, 
She owes jost debts, and she cannot yield it with- | 
out a full compensation. She will make no 
threats against this Government. She will use no | 
threatening language; but she is under obligations 
to her creditors—nay, to the widows and orphans | 
of those who fell in the achievement of her inde- | 

ndence—which it would be disgraceful in her to | 
forget for a Single moment; and she will insist upon | 
those rights, as secured to her in the resolutions of 
annexation, and the treaty which followed them. 
| appeal, therefore, to Senators, to come up and | 
meet this question fairly, and on its own merits— 
to avoid mixing it up with the question of slavery 
ornoslavery—and to decide the question on prin- 
ciples of justice. This is all that Texas asks; and | 
this is what she has a right, under the terms of | 
annexation, to expect from the United States. 

Mr. Rusk gave way to a motion, by Mr. Cass, | 
for an adjournment; which was agreed to. 











Tuourspay, February 28, 1850. 


Mr. RUSK. Mr. President: I completed yes- 
terday, the remarks which I desired to offer, and 
presented the facts which I proposed to present, in 
regard to the third resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. I proceed now, sir, to the 
consideration of his second resolution. I happen 
to be one of those who believe that we have arrived | 
ata much more dangerous crisis than seems gene- | 
rally to be supposed. Notwithstanding it is ad- 
mitted that for three years a violent contest has 
been going on, and that during the whole of that 
time, inflammatory appeals have been made, notto 
the judgment, but to the prejudices of the different 
sections of the Union, still it is contended that the | 
Union itself is in no danger, and that it will be 
preserved, let this controversy terminate as it may, 
in the Congress of the United States. 1 differ in | 
opinion from those who are impressed with this 
idea. I have heard too much, here and else- 
where, of the ** backing out’? of one or the other 
section of this Union, It has been a favorite form | 
of expression, used by both sections, that the op- | 
posing section would back owt. Now, Mr, Presi- 
dent, | doubt this; and it is my opinion, that any | 
considerable number of the American people who 
conceive that their rights have Ween, or are about to 
be trampled upon, will never * back out.”? You | 
may force them to an unwilling acquiescence; you | 
may even exterminate them; but | think, sir, that 
from the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande, there is 
a spirit existing in the American bosom, however 
sirongly they may be attached 8 the Union—I 
think there is a spirit existing everywhere, all | 
over this broad land, that would never allow the 
people to submit to what they consider a wrong or 
a degradation imposed on them, come from what | 
quarter it may. It is a dangerous mistake to sup- | 
pose that they will do it; and, in my opinion, it | 
is the wrong spirit in which to approach the ad- 
justment of this question. L regretted, therefore, 
o hear my friend from New Jersey [Mr. Mituer} | 
talk about his State standing until the last gun was 
fred for the preservation of this Union. Youcan- 
hot preserve this Union by the firing of guns. The 
frst gun fired against any State, in her capacity as 
such—you will pardon my expressing the opinion 
—will be the death-knell of this Union. It was not 
soformed. lt was never based upon the fears of the 
. ple. The Constitution, which is the bond of 

Mion, 18 something more than a mere piece of 
Parchment; it is the embodiment of a living, vital 
Principle; it. was intended to exist as such, 

it must exist as such, protecting the in- 
‘erests of all. Whenever it ceases to do so, | 
from that day forth does this glorious Union vir- | 
ually cease to exist. I therefore beg gentlemen 
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rot to act hastily or imprudently io this matter. 
| know that strong positions have been assumed 
by the legislatures of different States, on opposite 


Poy is question. J hope that we shall yet 


here, ‘The 
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for them, because I do not believe that if they | 
are passed, they will be acceptable to the South. 
But 1 was glad to see the spirit in which they | 


were offered, and to hear the declaration of the | 


Senator, that be was not particularly attached to 
them; that he desired discussion on the subject, so | 


that the rights of all might be investigated, and 
that hecared not what amendments might be made | 


to them. The motives he had in view in offering 


those resolutions, | commend highly, and | hope |, 
they will animate the bosom of every Senator who || 


shall vote upon this question. His great object : 
seemed to me to be, to discard sectional! issues and 


days of the Union, when fraternal feeling existed || 
all over the land. 


| 
I now proceed to the consideration of the reso- || 


lution to which Mave referred: 


“2d. Resolved, Twat as slavery does not exist by law, and | 


is not likely to be imtroduced into any of the territory ac- 
quired by the United States from the Republic of Mexico, it 


introduction into, or exclusion from, any part of the said ter- | 
ritory; and that appr: priate territorial governments ought to 
be established by Congress in all the said territory, not as 
signed as the boundaries of the proposed State of California, 


without the adoption of any restriction or condition on the || 
subject of slavery.” 1 : . 
|| and how are we to get clear of it there? 


|| the means pointed out in the Constitution itself— 


The Senator was pleased to say that this reso- 
lution contained two great truths —one of law, and 
one of fact. Well, sir, the resolution in its pres- | 
ent shape decides the qdestion of law, that slavery 
does not exist in the territories; or, in other words, | 


that no one, owning slaves, can carry his property || 


there and retain them as such. ‘This is deciding | 
and not compromising the question. It is a direct | 
decision upon the whole subject-matter of the very | 
point in controversy, from the beginning. From | 
the start this bas been the issue that has divided 
us; itis the question upon which we have split, 
from the commencement of this discussion. It | 
has always been urged by the people of the South | 
that, as soon as this territory was acquired, they | 
had the right, in common with their fellow-citizens | 
of the North, to go there with their property, even | 
in slaves, and that they were protected in that right | 
by the Constitution of the United States, inasmuch | 
as the territory was the common property of the | 
Union. : 
Sir, the first argument with which we were met | 
was, that the law of Mexico had abolished slavery | 
in those territories; that such a law remained in | 
force when we acquired the territories ; and that, | 
therefore, slavery was excluded from their limits | 
after the acquisition. 
time of the Senate, in reading those laws, but | | 
will refer to them briefly. The first is a decree of 
a dictator in Mexico, in the year 1829. That de- | 
creeds now asked to be enforced here as law, and 
we are asked, by the terms of this resolution, to 
declare that it is now, notwithstanding the dis- 
avowal of the authority by which it was passed 
by Mexico, the law of the land. 
to pause in this matter, and recollect that there 


have been a great many decrees made by Mexican | 


dictators. But this decree is in direct violation of 
several articles of the Mexican constitution, then 
in existence—the constitution of 1824; for in- | 


stance, the article declaring that ** the Mexican || 


nation adopts, for its form of government,a Popu- 
lar Representative,and Federal Republic.’’? There | 
are other matters in relation to this point, by read- | 
ing which I will not fatigue the Senate, gpg on | 
to adopt the very same principle, with regard to 
the right of the several States to manage their own 
internal institutions and affairs, as 1s secured in 
the Constitution of the United States. Now, sir, | 


| 


who will say, that if we were here to-day to in- | 


vest the President of the United States with su- 
preme political power, and he should undertake to 
issue a decree, abolishing slavery throughout the | 
Union, it would have the force and effect of law? | 
Yet, such was the operation in Mexico; for her 
constitution is as stringent, and as clear and direct | 
on this subject, as ours is. But, say gentlemen, | 
this law was reaffirmed by the Mexican Congress, : 
in 1837. Well, sir, ar it was a law directly at. 


variance with the constitution—the fundamental — 


law of the land—if they had enacted it a thousand 


s : || tended for? 
is inexpedient for Congress to provide by law either tor its || 


Now, I will not take upthe | 


Sir, we ought |) 
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which was adopted by Mexico in the year 1843, 
absolutely abolished slavery. This may be the 
cuse; but take up the history of the Mexican Re- 
public, and you will find revolution after revelu- 
tion occurring, and constitution after consutution 
adopted—so that it is with extreme difficulty, anid 
all this confusion, that one, at this day, can ascer- 
tain what the Mexican laws really are. One day 
a plan of government is established, by some suc- 
cessful military leader, only to be overthrown on 
the hext, and # new system substituted. ‘The con- 
stitution of 1824 has never been abolished by the 


i ; | people themselves, but only overthrown by the 
strife, and to bring about a return to those better | 


military leaders; and whenever they have been 
put down, the government has always fallen back 
on that constitution, and gone on under it. 

But suppose this law really did exist, and that, 
on the very day these territories were ceded to the 
United States, 1t was in full force and effect; does 
it prove anything in favor of the proposition con- 
Carry it out and what does it show? 
| The argument is, that this constitution of 1843 
| was in existence, and is now in existence, in Cati- 
| fornia, and the rest of the territories. If a part of 
it be in existence there, by parity of reasoning, all 
of that constitution is in force in those territories; 


Only by 


by an alteration of it; and we of the slaveholding 
States are asked to agree to this, and to forsake 
the ground upon which we stand, and which we 
think invulnerable. In negotiating the very treaty 
by which we acquired this territory, the Mex)- 
cans asked that the laws in regard to the exclusion 
of slavery in the ierritories, should remain in force, 
and we refused to insert such a condition, The 
Supreme Court of the United States, quoted so 


|| often in regard to its decisions on these ;oints of 


| law, declares that all political laws, as a matier of 
| course, cease to operate as soon as the jurisdiétion 
| passes from one sovereignty to another. And is 
| this nota political law? and can the decision of 
| the Supreme Court be tortured to mean anything 
| more or less than this—that laws which refer only 
to contracts and rights between individuals on the 
soil, are confirmed and continue to operate under 
| the transfer of sovereignty? Is not such the case? 
| If so, admit the whole argument, and sav that, by 
force of law in Mexico, slavery is abolished; and 
then, instead of coming to the point where a direct 
conclusion can be made, Senators have only reached 
the beginning; for we contend that the moment 
this territory came under our jurisdiction, this law, 
if it did exist before, ceased to operate. We have 
shown our sincerity in this belief, by agreeing to 
submit the matter to the Supreme Court. What 
| objection could there be to that tribunal? It stands 


| as high as any other jadical tribunal in the world; 


| and when the chance was, that peace and quiet 
| might be restored to the land by 11s decision, was 
| it not desirable? This was what the South came 
forward and offered to do. 

But | have not quite disposed of this subject of 
the Mexican law; and | will add a few words in 
| respect to slavery in Mexico, as connected with it. 
| Mexico is held up as a model for us in our action 
touching this institution, and demagogues who 
have said so much on the subject, have pointed 
| her out as a brightexample for us to follow. If 
| her laws, in relation to the abolition of slavery, 
| are now in force in the ceded territories, then ail 
| her laws on the subject of bondage are. There 
| has never been much of African slavery in Mexico, 
| and there is a very good and substan:ial reason 
) for it, founded, not on her superior regard for the 
| rights of man, but on the peculiarity of her laws. 
| Slavery is an institution of the civil law; and 
| this law, from the beginning, was paramount in 
| Spain, and of course in Mexico, as a Spanish col- 
ony. All ovr notions on the subject are derived 
from the civil law; slavery being first introduced 
from civil law into common law countries; and to: 
that law we refer in matters of slavery. One of 
| the: principles of this law, which is now im full 
| force in Mexico, recognizes pronage; and if the 
| law abolishing slavery exist in the acquired terri- 
tory, it must beremembered that the law which 
/ authorizes the peorage system, exists there 


times over, having its origin ma violation of the | also. Slavery, according to the civil law, is based 


constitution, it was a law utterly null and void. 
But we are told, that a constitution, which was 
read by the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Bewton,} 





on the ground of a debt due from the slave to his 
master; as, when he had been taken in war, in re- 
turn for saving hia life, he was obliged to be the 
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elave of his owner, so long as his life lasted. This 
principle is farther carried out; and in Mexico, at 
this moment, if an individual owes to another a 
dollar, he becomes virtually his property—he and 
his farnily—until the amount is paid; and he can 
be brought before any alcalde, and compelled to 
yield service. This is the kind of slavery which 
has existed in Mexico, and which has obviated 
the necessity, if not caused the abolition, of Afri- 
can slavery. On this subject | speak what I know, 
for L have stood by and seen the law declared and 
carried into execution by the alcalde. The moment 
an individual fails to pay a debt, due to another, 
that moment he and his family become the servants 
of the creditor until the debt is paid, which may 
be forever; because the creditor charges the debtor 
what be pleages for what he eats and wears, and 
thus can always keep him in his debt. Ifan escape 
is attempted, the laws aid the creditor in the arrest 
and restoration to him of the fugitive debtor. 
This kind of slavery is far better for the master, 
but infinitely worse for the servant, than the system 
of African slavery as it exists in this country. 
Here the owner of a slave is bound to furnish 
him with raiment, and food—to take eare of him 
when he is sick; and when age or disease has 
rendered him totally useless, he is required by the 
laws of every State in this Union, where the insti- 
tation exists, to take care of, and provide for, him. 
But under the system of peonage, no such obiiga- 
tidns are imposed on the master; and if gentle- 
men prefer that kind of slavery to the slavery that 
exists in this country, | am ready to give them all 
the credit due their choice. That it isa great deal 
better for the master, there can be no doubt; be- 
cause the moment a slave, from age or disease, or 
any other course, becomes worthless, he can throw 
him on the public for support. 
are awure, with the slave-owner in this country. 
But we contend—-and, as I think, 


territory has been acquired - the Government of 
the United States; and to w 

ernment belong? Whose Government is it that in 
the first place acquires this property ? 
Gevernment of the people, and the Government of 
the States of this Union. The property has been 
required by the joint effort of all the States. 
Government in ns the late war with Mex- 
ico, called upon Massachusetts and upon Texas for 


troops—as it had a right to, and did, call upon every | 


State of the Confederacy to furnish men to go and | 
fiyht its battles. tt took out of the Treasury funds 
raised by duties imposed on every citizen and all the 
States—-slaveholding as well as non-slaveholding— 
of this Union, to defray the expenses of the war. 
All were eqaai in the fight; all stood on an equality | 


It is not so, as all |! 


fairly—that | 
this matter should be regulated in this way: This | 


om does that Gov- | 
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had its existence. At that time, all hands were 
about equally involved in the crime, if crime it be. 
All the sections of this country took about an equal 
share jn its establishment. I do not know, for I 
was not here then, but I have heard it said, that 
northern ships, manned by northern sailors, 
brought the slaves into this country. The estab- 
lishment of slavery was, therefore, participated in 
by all the North as well asthe South; and it seems 
to me then, if we do repent over the sins of our 
fathers, we "ought to do it without such loud lam- 
entations, the more especially when those lamen- 
tations are offensive to one portion of the Union, 
that does not consider slavery as either a political | 
or moral evil. {happen to be just one of that kind | 
of men. I believe that the slaves in the South, 
take them all together, are in a much better con- 
dition than they would be in @itate of servitude 
in the country from which they were brought. I 
have not been to that quarter of the werid, and 


| will not absolutely assert this to be the fact; oe 
|| this much | do know, that they are infinitely one | 


off than the free negroes whom I have seen at the 


|| North. They are an | offeast, despised, and degraded | 


race among you. You tell them they are free, but | 

u give them none of the privileges of freedom. 
They fill your poor-houses and your penitentiaries, 
and swell largely your revolting statistics of crime. 
| | repeat, that the negroes of the South, as a class, 
are immeasurably better off than are the free ne- 
groes of the North. 

It is clear you do not establish slavery by re- 
moving the slave; that you do not make a slave; but 
itis said you are extending the political rights of 
the South. Howso? Will they not be repre- 
sented, if they are confined to the States where 
they are, just as much as wien they are removed 
to California or New Mexico? It is only extend- 
ing the area over which they go; but it does not 
increase their numbers. But | have been told, 
that the institution must be confined to narrow 
bounds, in order to prevent its increase. What 
does this argument amountito? Is it creditable to 
human nature? You must so confine this unhappy 
race—you must so cut them off from every com- 
fort, so disregard them as human beings, as to 
check the natural increase of population. If you 
wish to get clear of them, take them out and shoot 
them, I beseech you, because then they will die 


immediately; but do not punish them with a liv- 


ing death, which is to last for generations. We 
claim this common right, and you seek to deny it 
to us, on the ground that it is a sin; and you con- 
sider this no insult—no degradation—to those who 
possess slaves. Let us reason calmly—let us for- 


| get, for a single moment, the storm you have 


1 


ao fur as furnishing the men for the armies was || 
concerned; all were on a perfect equality, so far as || were to hunt in common, and take game, and a 
paying the expenses of the war waa concerned; all | dispute were to arise, and one, because he hap- 


were perfectly equal, the slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding States, in these matters; and these 
black spots, about which we have heard so much, 
were not perceived then. They were not per- | 
ceived when the treaty Bt ewe was sanctioned by 
the Seuate, by which all this property was ac- | 
quired. Now, we contend that the citizens of the | 
siaveholding States have an equal share in the prop- 
erty thus acquired, and havea right to go there 
with their property. To say that a man may go 
there as his right, and not take his property with 
him, is, in fact, to confer no rightatall. Itis a 
barren right, and therefore amounts to nothing at 
all. But, say gentlemen, the possession of such 
property is a greatsin. There was no such talk 
at the formation of the Constitution. Gentlemen 
cannot reconcile it to their conscience, as they tell 
us, to establish slavery in California. This is a sort 
2 ton of apeech. You do not establish slavery 
rmitting it to goanywhere. If all the slaves 
rd the United States were permitted to go to these 
territories, is it the establishment of slavery any- 
where? Can it fairly be called the establishment 
of slavery? To establish slavery certainly means 
to convert a free man into a slave, and noth 
else. it can mean but that. The truth is, that 
this er 7 pee ft mer ee slavery,so much 
harped upon as an the sense of the 
civilized world, and asa clei? in the sight of God 
which i have often heard, and sometimes even in 
this chamber, all refers to a matter which took 
place a long time ago, and before thie Constitution — 


| | 


raised, and reflect what itis your duty to do, under 
the existing circumstances. Sir, if two Indians 


| pened to be larger than the other, or because he 
{eens a to have some accidental advantage, 
| should attempt to seize the whole, the sense of 
| justice of both would revolt at the proposition. 

Under such a state of things, is it at all asten- 
ishing that there should be excitement? And I 
| ask gentlemen, who come here, and tell us that | 
slavery does not exist by law in these rome 
| to bring forward some measure of compromise. 
Shall we run the risk of the consequences =] 
may, and I believe will, follow from tnis invidious 
and unegual legislation 

Sir, so far as 1 am concerned, since the very | 
commencement of this difficulty, 'T have seen mis- 
chief in it. I have been very anxious that it 
should be settled, and settled upon almost any | 
terms that should allow the Representatives of the | 
| slaveholding and non-slaveholding States to meet 
here, as our fathers did, after the formation of the 
Constitution, as equals, and to feel that we are so. 

What is it that you desire? You seek to embody 
in a legisiative enactment of this Government—the 
constitutional power of which has been denied, 
and I have not yet heard the argument of the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan successfully an- 
swered—you are seeking, |. ways to embody certain 
sentiments—you say, of rien teousness, but I say 
sickly sentiments. We differ in opimon on that 
subject. You are seeking to adopt a sentiment—a 
mere sentiment. How d: 
It was introduced as a political hobby. 
menced with a distinguished 


lt com- 


that sentument originate? 
do not. 
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know whether he was pa di 
before the eens dining ort that at bby, tings 
been so since—a i ae is c 
House of Repre weber we had an acer 
of land to wa eerie it where did | 
come from? Sir, it aaa continued in eye ; 
shape and form in which it could be brought a 
© was not permitted to enjoy the eclat of the 
movement alone, It is true, he was the first to 
saddle and bridle the animal, bu he was not per- 
mitted to ride it alone; there were thousands wh 
mounted it with him. In the elections for sheriff, 
for constable, for members of “Congress, and f 
Senators, the subject was made a ground of politi. 
cal advancement. For this l have the authori: 
of a Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. 1 ais 
and there was an soptnst for the Presidency 
whose friends mounted him, booted and spurred, 
upon the same animal. Sir, this subject is one 
that has been productive of nothin but excitement 
and bitterness of feeling—ay, madness—from the 
time it originated; and it is my conviction jt wii 
continue to be so, until it is finally disposed of. 
What is all this discussion to end in? After Cai, 
fornia is admitted into the Union—next year, jf 
she chooses—she may establish slavery within 
her borders; she may, at any future time, by al. 
| tering the provisions of her constitution, allow 
slave property to be carried there. All this is true; 
and yet gentlemen from the North insist, with , 
pertinacity almost unaccountable, that a paltry 
abstraction shall be conceded to them. 

1 ask Senators to look at this subject uninfo. 
enced by prejudices, and in a spirit of candor. We 
of the South are willing to settle the question on 
just pre now, and we always have been will. 
leet us to settle it. It was upon the motion of 
a Senator from a slave-holding State—now no 
longer here—the Secretary of State at present— 
that a compromise bill was reported to the Senate, 
asking for the reference of the entire matter to the 
Supreme Court. The bill ean here, and was 
rejected in the House of tatives. This 
was notall. The next proposition bition for an adjust- 
ment came from a Senator from a non-slavehold- 
ing State. The Senator from Illinois—not now in 
his seat, [Mr. Dovetas]—actuated by the most 
pure and patriotic motives to make an endeavor 
to settle this whole difficulty—came forward and 
offered what at once would have settled this entire 
question—the Missouri compromise. The Sonth 
met itin this chamber, and d it; but it was re- 
jected by the non-slaveholding States in the other 
House. Another Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Waker] came forward with another proposition 
still more liberal in its terms, conceding much 
more than the North had a right to ask or demand. 
That measure was adopted in this chamber; yet 
the free States re T ceen tt in the other House; and 
now, sir, we find ourselves just as far from an ad- 
justment of the pending dispute, as we were atthe 
beginning of the controversy. It is time, Mr. 
eee that upon this subject we pause and te 

ect 

We of the South ask nothing but what is right; 
and can you expect us to submit to anything that is 
|| wrong? Can you, sir, abrogate the provisions of 
the Constitution, which guaranties to the citizens of 
every State in this Confederacy, equal rights and 
privileges, by denying to us the exercise of those 
}) Tage, and demanding that we shall submit to 
wrong? Can you su for a moment that such 
palpable wrong as this will be submitted to? If 
we were to yield what we consider our just consti- 
tutional rights, growing out of the free principles 
in which our Government is founded, and the per- 
fect equality of the Sta‘es, rantied when that 

vernment was formed, and acquiesce quietly 1 
the terms which you might see fit to dictate to us, 
eae never respect us any more. | pray 

sir, that no such alternative as that of sub- 
to encroachments on our rights, will be 


tie Union ma to be forced upon us; that, in order that 
this ion I hey proce Senators will ae 


of our 
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be presented, they may unite in formin 

th atneral plan that will settle at once, and ne 
pver, the vexatious questions that are now in issue 
perween the two great sections of the Confederacy. 
This great question, sir, of slavery has been 
argued so fully and ably by Senators more able 
do it justice than T can possibly be, that I shall 
not, on the present occasion, go any farther into 
ihe discussion of it. I may, sir, in what I have al- 
ready said, have spoken somewhat earnestly. If 
[have done so, sit, it has been with no ab sh 
whatever to awaken unkind or bitter feelings, | 
either in the hearts of Senators here, or of any 


portion of the people of this country elsewhere. || 


jy what | may have said and done, sir, I have acted | 
under what appeared to me to be the dictates of a | 
solemn sense of duty, under the circumstances in 


which Lam placed—a sacred duty to the Constitu- | 


| 


! 











thorized to cast my vote for him. With the expe- | his constituents, which has become quite famous, 


rience of the last canvass, the Democratic part 
would not again have ventured to charge me wit 
want of fealty to the South. I was not, there- 
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So with other gentlemen. We all listened with 
7 ago, to the speech of the late 


ouse of Representatives, [Mr. 


Sareker of the 
fore, influenced by any fear of embarrassment at || Wintnror,] in which he administered a well de- 


home. I regret that I could not give my support 
to a gentleman between whom and myself there 
exists the kindest feelings of personal friendship. 


This subject, Mr. Chairman, has lost its inter- || not be denied he made out a clear case. 
est; and if it had not, | have not time now to speak || what was the burden of his complaint against that 
My constituents have confidence enough in || member? Why, that he (Mr. k 


of it. 


| served castigation to the ‘‘ Free-Soil sect.” 
: 


He 


was specially severe upon another agifating mem- 


| ber from Ohio, [Mr. Roor,] against whom it cat- 


But, sir, 


.] wes the great- 


me to believe that my course was dictated solely || est enemy of the Wilmot proviso—that if the 
by a regard for their interests, and that I would || proviso was killed, “ its death must lie at the door 
not have voted against the candidate of my party, || of the member from Ohio’’—it was “a victim to 


and a gentleman held in such high esteem as the || the restless vanit 
late Speaker of this House, without the most sat- | 


isfactory reasons. It will suffice to say, sir, that 
the circumstances attending the meeting of the pres- 


tion which I am sworn to support—a sacred duty || ent, and the last Congress, were widely different. 
which | owe to the slaveholding State which [ i Mexican ee had not then been acquired. 
ik 


have the honor to represent; and therefore, actuated || Mr. Winrurop, 
as | am solely by a strict sense of the obligations | 


acquisition, He agreed with me in regard to the 


imposed on me as a Senator in this chamber, I || proper conduct of the war, which the House of 


sourn with indignation any charge that I am in 
favor or desirous of the dis8olution of the Union, 
because | thus candidly state what I consider to be 
the aggressions of the North upon the South, and | 
the lightin which these aggressions are viewed by | 
U 





3. 

If, sir, I have any political attachment deeper in | 
its feeling and extent than another, it is love to 
this Union. Sir, 1, in common with my constit- 
vents, have recently given unmistakable evidence 
of our devotion to, and attachment for, this Union 
[am attached to life by as many strong ties as bind 
any one in existence; but if | know myself—if 
| coyld to-day preserve this Union in the spirit in 
which it was formed—and, more than that, if I | 
could preserve it with the fraternal feeling which 
should animate the breast of every American free- 
man in the land, and without which the Union 
would be worthless—I would meet death in any 
form in which it might be presented, and in doing 
so, would feel that I was conferring upon my chil- 
dren, and upon the human family at large, the 
greatest legacy that could descend to them on this 
side of the grave. 








THE SLAVE QUBSTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. E.C, CABELL, | 
OF FLORIDA, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Marca 5, 1850, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message communica- 
tng the Constitution of California. 

Mr. CABELL said : 

Mr. Cuarrnman : It is perhaps as well, or better 
for me, that I have not, till now, succeeded in ac- 
complishing my wish to address the committee on 
the “absorbing question of the dey.’’ Much that I 
desired to ou Wa been better said by other gentle- 
men, who entertain views similar to my own, on the 
tubject of slavery and ** the rights of the South.’’ 
Particularly has my friend from Georgia, who sits 
hear me, [Mr. ‘Toomss,]} anticipated the expression 
of my opinions, in his very able speech recently 
delivered—the sentiments of which I endorse and 
‘dopt. In what 1 may say, I shall endeavor not 
'o weary the committee by a detailed argument of 
points made by other gentlemen. 

_ While the House was in a state of disorganiza- 

tion, from its inability to elect a presiding officer, 

1 was prevented, by the adoption of a resolution 

stopping debate, from giving the reasons which 

induced me to decline to act with the Whig party 
the election of Speaker. 

At the commencement of the last Congress, I 
had cheerfully voted for the accomplished Repre- 
*ntauve from the city of Boston. For this my 
Political opponents at home essailed me. I did 
bot excuse, but justified myself, for I did what was 
right. My constitwents sustained me. They sli 
expected me to vote for Mr. Wintnrop again. 
ml done so, share pels heave been pes m- 

rs me. ith the Whig party of m 
ste Ar, Winrnaor is ere or sca 
r as m so. 

Would have been d, if I could 














Representatives had declared to be ‘‘ unnecessarily 
and unconstitutionally begun.” 


: 


and headstrong rashness’’ of 


that member. e went on then to say, that the 


i member from Ohio had commitied *‘ worse than a 
|| fault;’’ that he had committed ‘' a mistake—a faial 


e myself, was opposed to its | 


He was the rep- | 


resentative of the conservative feeling of the coun- | 


try, which, if it could have found a place in the 
breast of the late Administration, would have pre- 


of the Constitution, and a dissolution of the Union. 
But, sir, contrary to his wishes, to my wishes, and 
to the wishes of the entire Whig party, territory 
wasacquired. A new issue is presented. We, of the 


| blunder;”’ that he should not thea have called on 
| “* the North To sHuw ITS HAND.”’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what matters it to us by 
what names gentlemen choose to call themselves, 
or to characterize others, whether Abolitionisis, 

| Agitators, Free-Soilers, or Conservatives, so long 
as they all advocate the most destructive measures. 
I know no substantial difference between Dem- 


|| ocrats, Free-Soilers, and Whigs, at the North, 


} 


South, not Whigs or Democrats, but all the south- | 


ern people, claim a right to possess and enjoy in | 


common with the people of the North, at least a 
portion of the country which we have fought for, 
and are to pay for. The caucus which nominated 
Mr. Wintunor, denied us this right, by refusing 
to adopt a resolution declaring that ‘* Congress 
ought not to pass any law prohibiting slavery in 
the territories of California and New Mexico, nor 
any law abulishing slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia.”’ 


| 


The refus»! to adopt this and another resolution | 


submitted, might properly be regarded as equiva- 
lent to the affirmation of their converse. I resolved 
not to sanction doctrines so fatal to my section of 
the Union, and to the Union itself, by voting for 
the nominee of that caucus. 

Sir, there are other facts and other considera- 
tions, to which I need not now allude, which re- 
moved all doubt from my mind of the propriety of 
the course pursued by the five southern Whigs 
who acted with me, We have no reason to regret 
what we did—we are satisfied that good has come 
out of it. If the House had continued disorgan- 
ized for a few weeks longer, the questions now 
distracting the country would have been settled. 
All now admit that the crisis is at hand which we 
then saw, and the minds of men, in every section, 
are directed to a consideration of the means of re- 
moving the causes of danger. 


But, sir, enough on this subject. Let me say, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|| except in their party organization. 
| vented a state of things, threatening the overthrow | 


Wuh a few 
individual exceptions, they are all waging ruth- 
| less war on the institutions of the South, which 
| they seem resolved to circumscribe, cripple, and 
| destroy, if they can. ‘There is rarely a meanure 
| proposed by the Agitator, which is not voted for 
by the Conservative. The Agitator boldly threat- 
ens, and plainly tells us his purpose and object— 
| the Conservative says nothing, but quietly and 
|stealthily binds our arms, and places the rope 
round our necks. If the southern man resists, he, 
| too, is called an Agitator—if he tamely submits, 
| his executioner dignifies him with the ttle of Con- 
\servative. We may have such Conservatives 
jamong us. I am, and ever shall be, a Conserv- 
|ative in the true sense of the term; but sir, lam 
not such a one as this, 

Mr. Chairman, | have watched with painful 
anxiety the progress. of anti-slavery feeling and 
| anti-slavery action in the non-slaveholding States. 

I believe that the sentiment of hostility to the in- 
| stitution of slavery, is common to all parties, and 
| that there is a determination to invoke all the pow- 
| one of the Federal Government to break down that 
|institution, and thus to destroy more than Jifleen 
hundred millions of the property of the South. 
| this, sir, which céuses our anxiety. 


it is 
Is it to be 


|| wondered at, that southern men evince alarm and 


' 
; 
' 
| 


excitement on this subject? It is this which gives 
| such absorbing interest to questions now engaging 
| our attemtion, that Congress finds itself unable to 
| proceed with the ordinary business of the country. 


\| This deplorable state of things, Mr. Chairman, 


| has not come unexpectedly to many of us. It was 
| foreseen, foretold, and deprecated by every Whig 


member of the last and the preceding Congress. 


| The entire Whig party warned the country of the 


however, in this connection, that I have heard || danger to result from the acquisition of Mexican 


much, and said much, to my constituents, respect- 
ing the conservatism of the northern Whig party. 
I believed what L said. And I do not hesitate to 
express the opinion now, that on all questions, ex- 
cept this of slavery, they do constitute the con- 
servative body of the North; and on this they are 
more reliable than the northern Democratic party. 
With individual exceptions, entitled to our moet 
grateful thanks, men of alt parties advocate the 
most destructive measures. 

A few weeks ago, we had an illustration of the 


meaning which northern gentlemen attach to con- | 
servatism. A gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Scnenck] | 


made a very good speech on what he called the 
“spirit of conservatism,” which influenced his 
political action, in the course of which he de- 
nounced one of his colleagues ne: Gippiwes] as 
an agitator, Now, sir, terms of condemnation too 
strong cannot be applied to the agitating member. 
But, as the conservative member proceeded, we 
found him contending that, for all practical meas- 
ures, he was more of an anti-slavery man than the 
agitator. Indeed, sir, the only controversy be- 
tween the two gentlemen was, which was the best 
Free-Soiler or Anti Slaveryite. 

The same line of argument was followed by my 


have felt au- |! friend from New York, (Mr. Dvga,} in a letter to 








| gardless of consequences. 
| 


|| rise far above all party considerations. 


territory. But, air, unfortunately, our counsels 
| were not heeded. The late Administration rushed 
recklessly on in its mad career of conquest, re- 
We have acquired for- 
eign territory, but it is at the risk of our own glo- 
| rious Cobiedetvey: The Union is rocked to its 


|| very centre; and all the wisdom, and all the patri- 
| otism of the best men of our country, are required 


to save it from destruction. The evil day which 
was predicted, hascome. The danger is upon us, 
and we should meet it as patriots, not as purti- 
sans. Letus **look not mournfully into the past,”’ 
but anxiously at the present and into the future. 
Perils surround us on every hand. Particularly 
lis there danger to the southern States, Their 
) safety, and the foundations of civil society among 
. 


them, are threatened. This is no time for personal 
/or party crimination, The questions involved 
Southern 
| men should now be banded together as one mati, 
| in defense of their honor and their constitutional 
| rights—their individual, State, and secuional imnter- 
| ests. 


| I must here be permitted to express my abhor- 


rence of the course pursued by certain pagiisan 
editors, who profess to advocate southerr rights 
and interests, and to desire union among southern 
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embrace their country, and who have not an aspi- 
ration «hove their party. Whois not struck with 


paper. ‘Phe person who writes its editoriala, seems 
to have no other object than to make party capital 
out of the questions we are now so enxiously 
considering. Professing a desire to * unite the 
South,” he wanton! 

United States—the - 
of the South—with eountenancing, if not advis- 


ing, the incendiary resolutions of the New York | 


Levistature, and others of similar character—with 
taking to his bosem, as “ confidential advisers,’ 
the Senator from New Hampshire, and other Abo- 
litionists, and with **fomenting,’’ in every way, that 
agitation which threatens such disastrous conse- 
quences. 
foundation by him who makes them, can ‘only 
have the effect of preventing a union of the friends 
of the President at the South, with the Democrats 
of the South. There is scarcely a number of the 
paper, to which I allude, which does not charge, 
that the entire Whig party is responsible for evils 
which surround us, and that southern Whizs are 
in alliance with nerthern Abotitionists. I read a 


sinyle puregraph, which is nothing more than what || 


we see in almost every number: 


“The Federal or Whig party of the Unit d States—the i 
Abviition Fedesalists of the North, and the siaveholding || 
Whigs of the Soar acting in alliance—are the authors of || 


all (he present evils and dangers that afflict the country, and 
fuiperil the peace of the Union.’ 


But, sir, | must pass on. TI have seen a few 
other partisan papers at the South, which follow 
the example of the ** Union.”” There is one in 
my own State, in which | some time ago saw the 
atrocious sentiment, that ** southern Whigs are no 
more to be truste.! than northern Democrats.”’ 1 
have generally observed, Mr. Chairman, that men 


who speak thus of southern men, are natives of || 


non-slaveholding States, who hope to secure the 
favor of southern people, by being ** more south- 


ern than the South itself.’’ | have never suspected | 


that the senior editor of “* The Union,” wrote one 
of the articles of the character referred to. He is 


a native of the South, and would not thus slander |! 


and vilify those among whom he was born. 
Is it trae, Me, Chairman, that only the Whig 


Ber of the North is in alliance with Abolitionists? || 


Yo you not know, sir, that this is notso? The || country is in the Democratic party. 


| W higs—do not think so. 


northern Democracy court the favor of Abolition- 
ists, as do the northern Whigs, and far more fre- 


oe do we find them forming regular coalitions. | 


<very Democratic Legislature of the northern 
States has passed resolutions expressing senti- 
ments hostile to southern interests—W hig Legis- 
litures have.done the same thing. In 
lust year, the Democrats and Abolitionists held 
their conventions at the same time and place; 


and, on a comparison of the sentiments of the || 


merbers of the two conventions on the subject of 
slavery, there was found to be such an entre co- 


incidence of opinion, that the two parties, as they || 
n Connecticut, || 
we know that three Whig candidates for Congress | 


expressed it, ** fused” into one. 


were defeated, by a coalition of Democrats and 
Abolitioniats, who, having adopted the “ Buffalo 
iatform,”’ elected three free-soil Democrats to this 
Hicaas: The Democratic members of the Ohio 
Legistature united with Abolitionists, and elected 


: : | to go over to the Democratic party. 
thia, io reading the Washington Union newspaper ? | ake 


i have ot time to do more than to refer to this | 


|| Free-Soilers. 


These charges, known to be without || 


|| the South is the cause of right and justice. 
| the cause of the country, and appeals to the pa- 


men. There are some men whose souls cannot | 


They may thereby secure a party advantage. But 
I must say to my friends, that we are not prepared 
hen we 
| tell them that we desire Union with them on this 
| vital question of slavery, we mean a union of the 


| South for the sake of the South, not for the benefit 


of the Democratic party. 


|| A Whig representative from the State of North 


G || Carolina, [Mr. Curweman,] who commenced this 
charges the President of the | 


oice of the entire Whig party || 


| debate, to prove how entirely he was uninfluenced 
| by party associations, made a speech far more ac- 
| ceptable to Democrats than to Whigs. He was 

followed by a gentleman from Texas, who com- 
| menced with a vindication of his own party at the 

North from the suspicion of free-soilism, but 
| charged that there was a coalition of Whigs and 
Then followed my friend from Vir- 
| ginia, [Mr. Seppon,] ina speech highly offensive 
to the friends of the President, charging him with 


|| offences and usurpation of power which, if true, 


| would justify his impeachment. Most of the gen- 
| tlemen who have spoken on that side of the House, 
| while they uphold the rights of the South, have 

not failed to labor hard for their party. There 
| are exceptions, My friend before me 
| ABLE] is one. The gentleman from Maryland, 
| (Mr. McLaneg,] who spoke a day or two ago, 


party. Party, party, party; we heard nothing but 


vend. That! may not misrepresent my friend from 
| Maryland, I quote his words: “It (the Demo- 
cratic party) might ran’ away from non-interven- 
tion; it might run away from the free-trade prin- 
ciples of the tariff of ’46; it might even come here 
| and offer to make terms with the protectionists; but 


| still he believed that the great heart of the Demo- | 
| cratic party would live.” Farther on, the gentleman | 
| says, ** he held the sentiments to-day which he had || 
|| expressed the first day of the session, that he was 

with the national Democracy; that he did not | 


| care if he stood side by side with men who enter- 
| tained different opinions from him on the subject 
of slavery,”’ &c. Whatever it does, whatever its 
| opinions and its policy may be, | understand that 
the gentleman from Maryland will stick to the 
Democratic party. Never was love more devoted: 
“1 know not, Lask not, if guilt’s in that heart: 
1 know that I love thee, whatever thou art.” 

These gentlemen say, that the only hope of the 
1—southern 
If this is to be the basis 
| of our union, I tell gentlemen plainly we can not 
be united. 

Sir, it is not true that I, or the Whig party, are 


| in any way responsible for the state of things | 


‘| which we so much deplore. 
ermont, || 


into the difficulty, whick we did all in our power 
| to avoid, 
we shall do all we can to get you out of it. 
feel that in approaching this question, I shall 


| know no party. My interests, my associations, my | 


| affiliations, my affections, are with the South. The 
people of the South are my people, ‘‘ their Gods 
shall be my Gods,”’ their fate my fate. If they 
come out of the struggle in which they are engeged 
triumphantly, I shall rejoice with them; if they 
go down, and ruin overwhelmn them, I shall be in- 
volved in the same common ruin, The om of 
tis 


the Abolition Senator from that State, [Mr.Crase.] || triotic and constitution-loving of every section of 
But, sir, why multiply proof? We all know the \| the Union. 


principle on which the late Presidential canvass 
was conducted at the North. General Cass was 
recormmended to the people; on the ground that he 
was, in every areas an anti-slaver 


The Whigs said the same of General Tayzor. 


Sir, all patties at the North are hostile to us, and || 


ican never place confidence m any, tll they slough 
off the putrescence of Abolitionism. 1 
against the allegation, that southern Whigs are 


untrue to the South, and that the Democratic party | 


of the North merits southern confidence, 
Mr. Chairman, I bave been surprised and mor- 
tified at the character of the speeches of many of 


my southern Democratic friends.” They all pro- | 
fees, and | doubt not desire, a union of southern | 
Yet they pursue a course which must és- | 


men, 
travge us from each other, and divide the South. 
"Their oe are calculated to destroy the confi- 
dence of southern constituency in southern Whigs. 


‘| What do we of the South ask? 


man, || 


We have fought 
for, and are to pay for, the territory acquired from 
Mexico, and we merely ask that we may not be 
excluded from its enjoyment. We cannot go, 
| unless you permit us to take our property with us; 
and we contend that Congress, with its limited 


|| powers, can not,and, with any powers, should not, 
protest | 


exclude us. As well may we say that, because 
policy requires that we should do all in our power 
to increase the population of the newly-acquired 
territory, none but married men shail be allowed 
to gotoit. Or, because it is against the dictates 
of humanity to expose women and children to the 
rigors and hardships of a frontier life, no man 
shall carry with him his wife or his daughters, 
Or, because we believe that the collection of masses 


can tendency, that the men who are to occupy thi 
territory shall not catry machinery with them, 


of men in manufacturing towns has an anti- vy 


Mr. VeEn- | 


seems not to have thought of aught else but his | 


“the Democratic party,’’ from beginning to the | 








You have got us | 


But, making common cause with you, || 
Sir, L | 
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Ho. OF Reps, 


— 
establish manufactures. Or, because agricu 
and pastural pursuits are most congenial to ie 
none shall go but those who are thus e i 
because slavery tends to independence of th 
feeling, and action, and those who hold ; 
fellow-men in bondage, never can become slaves the 
interest and ern of the Republic demand that 
slavery should be established, and, therefore that 
none but slaveholders shall be allowed to tes 
the territory. . Y 

Admit this power, sir, and there is no limit, I 
have no doubt of the constitutional right of the 
southern people to go, with their property, to lj 
the territories of the United States, and of the 
duty of this Government to protect them in the ep. 
joyment of that property. e stand by the Cop. 
stitution, which gaurantees equal rights to q\| 
The people of the North and of the South, haye 


he, 


| an equal right to possess and enjoy this territory, 


If you exclude slavery, we cannot go; and you 
invade our rights. If you admit it, you 
go; if you do not, it is a mere matter of taste. 
in the latter case, you offend a moral sentiment 
or sickly sentimentality. In the former, you yio. 
late a guarantied constitutional mght. For the 
sake of the Union—for the sake of peace, har. 
mony, and good fellowship, we may make conces. 
sions to your taste; and, while we insist on our 
right to carry our property with us to every por. 
tion of our common territory, we may, as a com- 
promise, surrender something of our constitu. 
tional rights, Such were the motives which influ. 
enced southern men in giving their assent to the 
“Missouri compromise, in which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Baker] says, we recognized 
the power of Congress, against which | am now 
contending. We did not, in that case, recognize 
this power. We claimed a constitutional right to 
occupy, in common with you, the whole territory 
then belonging to the United States; but, for the 
reasons just mentioned, we surrendered a portion 
of our rights. 
We ask you to protect us in the enjoyment of 
our property, and the gentleman from Illinois says, 
we thereby admit the power of Congress to inhibit 
slavery. He contends that the power to protect 
necessarily implies the power to destroy. Not so, 
sir. Congress may and should protect the citizens 
of this District in the enjoyment of their lands, 
houses, cattle and other property; but no one 
claims for it power to take away or destroy such 
| property. So, also, Congress can protect us in 
| the enjoyment of our slave property in the States, 
but not even the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
| Gippies] claims for it the power to abolish or 
destroy that property. 

Bat, sir, 1 care not whether Congress has the 
constitutional power or not, to exclude us from our 
common territory. The exercise of that power is 
against right and justice, and [ shall resist it as 
strongly as though it was palpably and admittedly 
unconstitutional. 1 will resist such a law, or the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
or the slave trade between the States, or in the 
States, whatever may be the decision of the 
Supreme Court, as to the powers of Congress. 
Laws so fatally unjust and oppressive, should not 
be submitted to, whatever power may be conceded 
to Congress. You, gentlemen‘of the North, would 
resist under similar circumstances, Suppose 
Congress, in the exercise of a power clearly con- 

“stitutional, should refuse to do anything for the 
benefit of commerce in the New England States, 
should refuse to build or light your lig t-houses, of 
should destroy them and remove the bouys and 
beacons, marking the channels leading into her 
harbors, and should abolish her post offices, 
refuse to establish others—I ask you, men of New 
England, if you would not “resist, at any hazard, 
such legislation against your interest. You W 
be unworthy of your proud and noble ancestors 
if you did not. . object! to'the dit 
hy is it, sir, that gentlemen to fe 
fusion %f slavery, and the addition of more slave 
States to the Union? How is it possible theta 
interest of the North can be injuriously aff 
How can we commit ions on you? The 

ntleman from Ohio [Mr. Campnext] tells 08, 
that the annexation of Texas, was southern por 
cy, by which the North has i 
point has been already ansy 

gentleman knows, , 
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Mr. Polk, who was elected 

northern votes, over agentieman [Mr. Cray] who 
yas opposed to annexation. He says, the North 
: d to the admission of more slave States 
into the Union, because they send free-trade men 
to Congress, who will legislate, injuriously, to the 
imerests of the free white labor of the North. 
But is this the real objection? No, sir. Whena 
southern State is admitted, the political party, 
which happens to be in the ascendant, sends its 
Representatives and Senators to Congress. My 


rty policy, I vote with the northern Whigs. The 

rates of Texas and Arkansas, send Democrats, 
who vote with the Democratic party of the North. 
The reason which the gentleman from Ohio as- 
signs, for opposition to the admission of more slave 
States, should cause northern Democrats to advo- 
cate their admission. But, sir, this is not the rea- 
son of his opposition. 
Texas, which defeated the tariff bill of °42, than of 
jowa. That bill was defeated by the casting vote 
of a Vice President from Pennsylvania, and by 


If it was because slave States send free-trade men 
to Congress, that the gentleman opposes the ad- 
mission of more slave States, why is it that he 
is now advocating {the admission of California, 
knowing, as he does, that there will, thereby, be 
added, two free-trade men to the number of 
tors of the United States. No, sir; this is but a 
pretext. That gentleman, and others, are influ- 
enced solely by feelings of hostility to the institu- 


tion of slavery, and unreasonable jealousy of the || 


South. They made no objection to the admission 


of lowa, Wisconsin, and other new States of the | 
West, though all of those States send men to the | 


Senate of the United States, as much * opposed 
to the interest of the free labor of the North,” 
as are the Senators from Texas. 
culty, is the one [ have stated. 


The gentleman professes to regard slavery a | 


curse, and tells us of the opinion of Mr. Jefferson, 
and others of his day. That, sir, is his opinion, 
and theirs. Ido not intend to argue this ques- 
tion. Wedo not so regard it We believe that 
in tropical, or warm climates, where two months 
moderate labor secures all the necessaries of life, 
involuntary labor is essential to the development of 
the resources of the country. History teaches us, 
that the most stable governments have been those 
in which slavery existed. I cannot go into details 
on this branch of the question, but shall merely 
refer gentlemen to the history of the ancient Jews, 
and of Lacedewmon. Rome did not lose her lib- 
erties, until the number of her Freedmen became 
nearly equal to the original Roman citizens. The 
strongest Governments on this continent, except 
our own, are those of Cuba and Brazil. And 
here, in our own country, we do not find that 


It was no more the vote of | 


na- || 


The true diffi- | 
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by a majority of || tions, are your Governments better—more pure, or 


| 


| 


} 








| 





it 
' 


southern men have less of energy and influence, | 


than men of the North. Indeed, we daily hear 
northern gentlemen complaining of the nies in- 
fluence of the South, in the affairs of this Confed- 
eracy. This does not proceed from the force of 
numbers, but from the moral power of slavery. 
Nowhere is there so pure a spirit of freedom 
and true republicanism, as with us. It is true, 
that our population is not so dense as with 
you. Bat fumbers do not necessarily constitute 
national strength, as is exemplified by the his- 
tory of Ireland and China. e hear northern 
men boasting of the great increase of their pop- 
ulation. They tell us of fifty thousand foreign- 
ers citizens of some of their States in a 
single year, and exclaim, ‘* See how wonderfully 
weare!’’ Does this accession add to 
their prosperity? Their alms-houses become filled 
with paupers, and their poor lists alarmingly in- 
creased. Sir, 1 do not believe there are a dozen 
paupers in my whole State. Nowhere is there so 
individual as among the southern 


Jers sem We have numbers for all politi- 


| 
| 


| honorable Senators—candidates for the Presidency | 
|—to pander to this power. 


: | last Congress will recollect the declarations of a 
own State sends me,a Whig., On all questions of || 


| firm and decided an advocate of southern rights, as | 


|| of them should go to his State. 
| thousand freemen of Ohio would line the banks of || final extinction of slavery.” 
the Ohio river to receive them on the points of 


' You will not receive them when the 
/you with our assent. 


, ters. Your people will steal, but will not accept | 
Democratic votes from free, as well as slave States. | 


| action. 
|| the Old Testament: 


| loving and law-abiding Abolitionist ! 
a gentleman from Ohio, [Mr, Grppines 7] 


| they ‘eft the slave to his natural right to defend himself, and 


| nounce hima guod fellow.”’ 
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| In contemplation of the future, we demand an 
| outlet for our blacks, through which they may 
| find their way to the equatorial regions, where, if 
| you please, they may become free. This, you 

Say, you will not give us. - You avow your pur- 

pose to hedge us in, with the view to force emanci- 
secre on the southern States. A gentleman from 
| Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens,] said, a few days 
| ago: 

*T am opposed to the diffusion of stavery, because con- 
fining it within its present limits, will bring the States 
themselves to its gradual abolition. * * * * * This 
| admitted result is, to my mind, one of the most agreeable 
: cOusequences of the legitimate restriction of siavery. Con 
we have ever had from a non-slaveholding State. || fine this malady within its present limits, surround it by « 


; 
But he told us that if we set our slaves free, none || cordon of freemen, that it cannot spread, and in less than 
“ Three bended || twenty-five years, every slaveholding State in the Union, 


more secure, than with us? Is there not some- 
thing alarming in the disposition we see among 





But, sir, I cannot 
dwell longer on this subject. 

You, gentlemen of the North, denounce slavery, 
and tell us it ought to be abolished. You wish to 
exterminate it. But you will not suffer our eman- 
cipated slaves to go among you. Members of the 





gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sawver,] who was as 


will have on its statute books a law for the gradual and 


But, I am told, this gentleman is a fanatic, and 
that we should not regard what he may say. But, 
| sir, did we not hear virtually the same sentiment 
| from a moderate conservative Member, the gentle- 
4; man from Illinois, [Mr, Baxear,}) when he told us 
there should be no more slave terrilory, and ne more 
slave States admitted into the Union? Sitmilar decla- 
rations have been made again and again, and what 
northern man on this floor has denied that this was 
| the settled purpose of the North? Perhaps the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania ‘* showed the hand 
of the North’? too soon and too plainly. 
If the powers of this Federal Government, are 
to be used for the avowed purpose of crippling and 


their bayonets, and drive them from his State.’’ 
go among 
You only take them to | 
your hearts when they abscond from their mas- 


them asa gift. Northern men who seem to be most 
sensitive on this subject, are “those who profess to | 
take the sacred Scriptures for their rule of moral | 
Let me cite them a single passage from 


**But Abram said unto Sarai, Behold, thy maid isin thy 
hands; do to her as it pleases thee. And when Sarai dealt 
hardly with her, she fled from her face. And the Angel of 
the Lord found her by a fountain of water in the wilderness, | 
by the fountain in the way of Shur. And he said, Hagar, || and ultimately destroying the great interests of the 


Sarai’s maid, whence comest thou? and whither wilt thou | ‘ i ; 
. mM " > . | a 'TLIiG 
go? And she said, I flee from the face of my mistress Sarai. | southern States, what is the value of the Union to 
us? 


And the Angel of the Lord said unto her, Return to thy | ; ; Z 
mistress, and submit thyself unto her hands.” Genesis, ch. Mr. Chairman, this Union was formed on cal- 
|| culation—on the very nicest calculation, and can 


xvi., vers. 6-9. 
How different is the conduct of your Bible- || only be continued on calculation. When it is used 
What says || as an instrument of wreng and oppression to one 


| of its sections, it cannot last. God knows | am 
Love 


ae . . oie. s ; . : om 

When a fugitive slave was on the free soil of Ohio * * || far, very far, from desiring its dissolution ! 
of Union is a cherished and most sacred sentiment 

€, he would pro- |) among the southern people. To preserve it, they 


N | I | di || will make almost any sacrifice short of their hon- 
ow, gentlemen—I appeal to you as candid and | or,or rights involving their independent existence. 


fair men—if you succeed in your purpose to || The idea of calculating its value has been abhor- 
abolish slavery Symon ous will, I submit ym rent to us; but it has been forced upon us; and 
whether it is right and ex that you should insist you know, sir, that the senliment ef love, not con- 
On Seer vemninnig WUE Ss, ne Wesd-men. Your | siderations of interest, which chiefly attaches us 
own sense of justice would require you to suffer || 14 the Union, is fast being weakened by the course 
them to be distributed among all the States, in | P 


: : || of our northern fellow-citizens. 
proportion to the white eee! You say you || We have resolved to * resist, at every hazard, 
are “calculating men. 


ave you ever calculated |, and to the last extremity,’’ what is called the 
how many free negroes each of your States would || « spirit of the age,’’ which would place us ** under 


receive, according to your present population, and || the ban of the empire,” and array the powers of 
Set ie ees eek etm cir caren our Government against the interests of our sec- 
pas ‘ tion. 
thousand. The cities of New York and Philadel- | Legislature after legislature instructs Senators 
phia each about L erme® § thousand. Are you. de- || from the northern and northwestern States to vote 
sirous to show this “‘ evidence of your prosperity” || for laws abolishing slavery in “every foot of 
by such an addition to your population ? ground over which the United States has jurisdic- 
If you take away our slaves, you should pay || tio, ia our “dockyards, arsenals, and forts,” 
for them. | Have you calculated the amount eac || as well as in the District of Columbia, and the ter- 
State would have to pay? In 1840, the namber || pitories. Nothing but respect, which you profess 
of slaves en two anne four hundred Recs || to feel for the direct requirements of the Constitu- 
Suet etteen tae han pfceni thdpdtved wultines | tion, prevents you from laying your hands on it 
: re ] within the limits and jurisdiction of the States, 
aeaneaes ah Poke ear ecinae e ee || The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevens] 
r u e u undred an : 
millions. yy eens 
These are considerations which fair, reasonable, 





if the slave slew the master in self-defenc 





| “ By those compromises, Congress has no power over 
~ slavery in the States. I greatly regret that it isso; for, if tt 
and just men should not lose sight of. were within our legitimate control, l would go, regardless 
I you do not propose to pay us for our slaves, 1] of all threats, for some just, safe, and certain means for its 
can you ask us to throw away so large an amount || *#! extinction.” 
of eeu The sentiment of the people of the northern 
ir they are not to be sent out of our country, || States is against us. There is among them, an 
and all the resources of this Government will not | abhorrence of slavery. Gentlemen here, and 
efray the expense of their Ser aa it be- | their State Legislatures, speak of it as a “‘ na- 
comes me to enquire what will be the condition of || tional disgrace,” which they are bound to blot out, 
that part of the South which I in part represent. || 
Within the period I have named, the number of 
slaves will have doubled, and by that time, Dele- 


| 
' 





| so soon as it can be done, consistent with their ob- 
| ligation to support the Constitution. How long 
| will it be before you may amend the Constitution? 


ware, Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky will prob- || Free State after free State, as you call them, are to 
ably have abolished slavery, and all the slaves of || be admitted. You, and your legisiatures, declare 
those States, with their increase, be precipitated || that you are “against the admission of another 
upon us. Then indeed will slavery be an intolerable slavebohting State into the Federal Union.”” You 


evil, if slave territory be circumscribed as you pro- | have alreadyavowed your purpose to do indirectly 

. You will not let our blacks come among you. || what you may not do ne and, will you watt 

t will be utterly out of our power to send them to || to amend the Constitution, when you get the pow- 

Africa. We should have no alternative but to || er of numbers in both houses of Congress? It Is 

abandon our homes, or exterminate the siaves. 

And this, sir, is the state to which northera phi- 
lanthropy will reduce us! 


getting to be a favorite doctrine, that in our Gov- 
ernment, * the*will of the majority is supreme.” 
It has been said that many clauses in the Consti- 
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Union. 1! shall avail myself of the tla ane 
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tution, confer upon Cuogee the power to abolish 
slavery im the States. ay not the gentieman 
from Pennsylvania, have hinted at this, when he 


| free. It is the doctrine inculeated by the present | 
despotic President of France, but maposieans while || sion to do so. 

he was a private citizen. It is the doctrine of the In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I can oni 
Sultan of Turkey; of the Autocrat of Russia; of || that the southern people will ** resist to the 12 
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declared that the governments of the slave States | 


were not republican, but despotisms. When we 
compare abolitionism, now, with what it was fif- 
teen years ago, is the fear unreasonable, that the 
northern people may be induced to believe it their 
duty to “ guaranty a republican form of government 
to every State in the Union,’’ as required by the 
Constitation, and abolish the despotism of slavery. 
Perhaps the gentleman is ** showing the hand of 
the North” too soon, in this case. 

Vir. Chairman, the southern people will resist 
the consummation of the fatal measures of which I 
have spoken. Some of our statesmen recommend 


| 


retaliation, and a suspension of intercourse with | 


States, which place themselves in hostility to us. 
| express no opinion of the ee nae of this 
course. A member of the Legisiature o 


Georgia, | 


proposed to make it penal for an attorney of that 


State, to collect a debt due to a citizen of such 
State, or for a Georgia sheriff to levy an execution 
for such debt, but to leave the parties to their 


remedy before the Federal court. You recollect | 


the holy horror with which this “ mad, revolution- 
ary propesition” was regarded; and yet, sir, the 
proposed Georgia law was but carrying out the 


spirit, if not a transeript, of the New York law, | 
on the subject of fugitive sleves—striking out fugi- | 
tive slaves, and inserting promissory notes, bonds, | 
and accounts—not a whit more absurd than the | 
lawa of northern States, against the recovery of our | 


yroperty. 

| noes recommended, and my State has resolved 
io resist, to the extent of revolution, the consum- 
mation of certain measures. ‘T'o 
plorable a catastrophe, I shall feel it to be my duty 


prevent so de- || 


to resort to every constitutional parliamentary ex- | 
pedient, regardless of threats which gentlemen | 


make. 


tevolution—disunion, will ve the inevita- | 


ble consequence of the consummation of these | 


measures, 


duty to try every expedient. Some of the means 


To prevent that consummation, it is our | 


may appear revolutionary; but desperate dis- | 


eases require desperate remedies. Better a tem- 
pordry disorganization, than permanent dissolu- 
tion. If, as some of the State legislatures, and 


many members on this floor, have declared, you | 


will listen to no plan of compremise—if you refuse 
to do us justice—if your fanatical love of the slave 
is greater than your sacred love of country, and 
you choose to dissolve the Union,—upon you rest 
the responsibility ! 


Gentlemen, we desire, ardently desire, union | 


with you. 
A UNION OF ** LIBERTY AND EQUALITY.’’ 


But it must be constitutional union— || 
Dearly | 
as we love the Union, we love liberty more. || 


We can only remain in the Union as your equals. | 


All we ask is an equal participation in the benfits 
of our common Government. We claim a right 


to at least a portion of the territory acquired by | 


our joint exertions. The principle of division has || 


always, till now, been recognized. It was ac- 


knowledged in the case of Missouri and Texas. | 


It should not be departed from now. — 
If you refuse to recognize our equality—if you 


insist on degrading us, and disunion follows— | 


upon you be the curse—the biller, the deep, the 
damning curse ! 
We shall be able to take care of ourselves, sir. 


With a community of interests, and the unbounded | 


resources of the southern States, they might be- 


come one of the greatest Republics the world ever || 


saw. But, gentlemen say, it is unpatriotic and 


trensonable, to calculate the advantage of a separ- || 


ai organization. We are driven to do so, sir. 
Northern gentlemen do it for us. 


that the Union is incalculable to us ; that we should 


submit to any and everything, rather than endan- || 
Self-defence demands that we | 
should show them we are not so entirely depend. | 


ger the Union. 


ent. But, sir, we make no pecuniary calculation 
of the value ef the Union. We examine our po- 
litival relation to, and connection with, the Federal 
Government. e man who is afraid to make 
this caiculation, deserves not to be free; and the 
Government, which will not stand the test of 
examination, deserves not the respect of its citi- 
zens. 

Sir, this was not the doctrine, nor the practice of 
our fathers. Had it been, we shauld not now be 


They tell us | 


power everywhere; of the majority here. They || extremity’’ the doctrine that the 
all preach blind submission to power, whether in || tions of the General ivvdepinash dset icc ; 
0 


one man, or in many. J hold, sir, with the patri- | assail, and not to protect their rights, 
| ots of the Revolution, with the authors of our Dec- || property. However much we may d 


| laration of Independence, that, whenever a Gov- 
ernment becomes subversive of the ends for which 


it was formed, it is the right and duty of the peo- |) 


ple to alter or abolish it. 
You, gentlemen of the North, have well caleula- 
| ted the value of the Union. 


lation every day and every hour. Hence the 


You make this calev- | 


pans you continually sing to it—hence your | 


deciaration of willingness to sacrifice so many 


thousands of your fellow-citizens to preserve it— || 
from LIlli- | 
‘four times nine | 


hence the absurd threat of a gentleman 
nois, that his State will senc 
regiments ’’ against the southern States to force 
them to love the Union. 
culable. To you it may be necessary to save you 


| from the effects of Socialism, Agrarianism, Fanny 


To you it may be incal- | 


Wrightism, Radicalism, Dorrism and Abolition- | 


ism. The conservatism of slavery may be necessary 
to save you from the thousand destructive isms 


infecting the social organization of your section. || 


The great complaint of the gentleman from Ohio 


[Mr. Campse.u] and others, is, that Government || 


does not afford them protection enough. 
no protection; we only ask to be let alone. 
I repeat, sir, | have no fears but that the South 


interesis, and 

esire “ 

| saveguards fur our future security,” is. ae 

remedy “ outside of the Constitution,” . 

it 18 respected in its letter and its spirit. 

_ content with its guaranties, and ask no protectio 
than that we may find under its sheltering wiy : 
We stand by the contract our fathers made for ~ 

| So long as the spirit of that contract is observed, y, 

_ shall never look to its dissolution as a remedy for 

| existing evils. 

Regarding the Constitution and the Union as 
one, nowhere is it held in such high reverence as 
among the people of the southern States. They 
compose the minority in this Government, ang 

look to the Constitution as their shield and their 
| protection. They regard it as the palladium of 
their rights and liberties. Never will they lay 
violent or sacrilegious hands upon it. They love 


| it for the thousand endearing associations attach 


ht 


ing to it. They cling to it as their surest hope. 
Gentlemen of the North, respect the Constity. 

tion, Carry out the principles of that sacred jn 

strument in the spirit in which it was framed: 


We ask || Love the Union, as we of the South do—the hal- 


| lowed Union of our common fathers—a Union of 
| ‘liberty and equality,’’ not a Union to be made 


can maintain its independence, and sustain itself || an instrument of wrong and oppression. Then 
in any struggle which may result from this or |! ms? we, and our children, and our children’s 
dr 


any other cause. 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Roor,] is merely ridiculous. 


sippi, will blow his steamboat and his regiment of || 


The threat of another gentle- | 


children,:proceed, hand in hand together, in one 


' 8. | common pathway of boundless prosperity, cheered 
A single cannon, planted on the banks of the Mfssis- | 


| Ohio men, who are to be sent to conquer us into | 
subjection, and to retain us by force in the Union, | 


into a thousand atoms. 


millions of slaves. 


est benefit. It is forthem to say what disposition 
they will make of these three millions of free 
negroes. But, sir, we should feel less apprehen- 
sion then than now. We do not find northern 
| gentlemen attempting to purloin slaves from Cuba 
and Brazil; nor did they meddle with Texas when 
| a separate Government. Unpleasant restrictions 
might be placed upon their commerce. Another, 
and perhaps the chief reason for this, is given by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Sre- 
vens,} when he says, ‘‘ This Government can- 
not preach a crusade of liberty unto other States 
and nations.”” The northern States, and the 
northern people say they regard slavery as a ‘‘na- 
tional disgrace’’—a sin against God and man—a 
stigma upon them, and for which they, as.costituent 
members of the Confederacy, are responsible. 
They would have no such feeling toward a for- 
| eign Government. But I see that I cannot pursue 
this subject farther. I must repeat, however, that 
I am far, very far, from desiring a separation. My 
only purpose.is to show that we are not so en- 
tirely dependent on the Federal Government, as 
to submit to the infamous propositions to dishonor 
and degrade us. If we do tamely submit to what 
is proposed, my friend from North Carolina, [Mr. 


|| Curneman,] says we deserve to. be whipped 


' 


} 
' 





} 


throngh our fields by our slaves. I think, sir, we 
shall merit the deeper disgrace of being kicked, at 
every corner of the streets, by the gentleman from 
| Ohio, (Mr, Gmppines,} who has sneeringly told 

us, we “could not be kicked out of the Union,”’ 
| But, sir, we know the danger, the fierce strifes, 
| the bloody wars, and all the horrors of civil con- 
| vulsion, which may ensue. We fear, and would 
| avoid them. The South may go down in the 
| struggle. We do not court this danger, and these 
! possible, and even probable, calamities. But the 


|| fear of them will never deter us from maintaining 


| the right. A brave man stops not to calculate the 
consequences, when his: honor, or his rights, are 
assailed, before he seeks to vindicate himeelf. 
ta ye ait the time allotted to. me has nearly ex- 
ired, ret that it is not in my powerto express 
sa ciewn ea the subject irmengniasely before the 
‘committee—the admission of California into the 


Nor do we fear the threat || 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Mann,] }| 
that the northern people will steal away our three || 
Should: they do so, they will |; 
do us, according to their own showing, the great- || 


by the hopeful prospect of a still brighter and hap- 
pier future. May THis Unton be perpetual! 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. HAMLIN, 
OF MAINE, 


In roe Senate or tHe Unitep Srarzs, 
March 5, 1850, 
| In favor of the admission of California, as a State, 
into the Union. 

Mr. HAMLIN said: 

Mr. Preswenr: You and the Senators present 
are fully sensible that I have rarely trespassed 
upon the patience of the Senate. But for the ex- 
traordinary character of the amon of this 
body—but for the unparalleled opposition which 
has been offered, in this incipient stage, to the ad- 
mission of another sovereign State into this Union 
—I should have remained silent. But from a 
sense of duty to those citizens who have gone 
from the State, which it is my duty in part here to 
represent, into that distant country, and who have 

| gone there to make it their home in future life—a 
daty which I owe to the people who inhabit that 
‘ territory—L should have remained still silent 
The question before us is on referring the messagt 
of the President, accompanying the constitution of 
California, to its appropriate committee. | would 
myself have preferred to have met the discussion 
of this question upon a bill, after it should have 
been reported by a committee. In*my opinion, 
such a course would have been more pertinen'— 
more appropriate. The Senate, however, have 
deemed it expedient to pursue a different course. 
The whole merits, upon this question of reference, 
have been open and discussed;.and every view 
which could properly pertain to the question of 
the admission of California as a State, has been 
entered. into by Senators wpon this preliminary 
uestion of reference to a committee. Under the 
irection which Senators have seen fit to give it,! 
have souxht this oecasion to give the reasons why 
I shail favor the admission of that State into this 
Union, as one of its sovereign and independent 
States. In this discussion, the whole broad field 
has been in _ forme, - 
question relating to the formation of territorial go 
ernments, ao ion of the boundary of Texas, 
the question of the restoration of fugitive slaves 
and every other question conceivable, and almost 
inconceivable, connected with them, have beer 
permitted to mingle in the discussion of this body. 
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sir, with all these questions, I have nothing to do; 


shall properly and pertinently come before the 
Senate, then, if { shall deem it expedient, ! may 
have something to say upon some of those meas- 
ures. The question of slavery in the territories, 
or slavery in the States, has no connection with 
the admission of California—it should have had 
no connection with it, in my humble judgment, in 
our discussion here, What are, or what are not, 


the boundaries of ‘Texas, lias as little to do with | 
the question which is directly before us. Nor has | 


the subject of territorial governments any more 
connection with the admission of California than 
these other questions I have named. 

When these eae are legitimately submit- 
ted to us, I shall be ready to act upon them. Let 


the question of slavery in the territories be settled | 


according to the spirit of the Constitution, and the 
previous action of the Government, and let us deal 
with Texas, in reducing her boundaries—one of 
these sovereign States—justly; ay, if you please, 
generously; but let these matters be discussed and 
settled where they appropriately belong; and let 
not the admission of California, as a State, here be 


either retarded in its progress, or finally prevented | 


by them. 

“The people of California ask no entangling alli- 
ances with these or any other questions. They 
ask the aid of no fortuitous circumstances not di- 
rectly connected with them. They ask not to be 
affected by any circumstances calculated to retard 
or defeat them. Let each question depend upon 
itself, and let each issue be met in its proper and 
appropriate manner, 

‘Tam happy, Mr. President, to know, that in ex- 
pressing this opinion, it is but a concurrence in 
opinions which have been expressed by the oldest 
and the ablest Senators upon both sides of this 
chamber. This, then, being the view which I 
take upon this question, I am decidedly in favor 
of the amendment which has been offered by the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Bewron,] that this 
question shall be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee—that it shall there be considered and re- 
ported buck, disconnected with any and every other 
subject. When it shall come back, then will be 
the time for us to give our final action, although 
the discussion of the question has been entered 
into in this preliminary stage. Let each stand 
upon its own merits, or fail for the want of merit. 
The maxim of Tacitus—par negotiis, neque supra— 
is as true now as when it was uttered. 

But, sir, in passing along, while I have no dis- 
position to connect any subject which is not prop- 
erly connected with California, { may be permit- 
ted to make a single remark or twe, in relation to 
what we have so often witnessed and heard in this 


‘hall, [allude to that cry of Disunion ! disunion ! 


which has so often resounded in our ears. Sir, | 
have no eulogiums to pronounce upon this Union. 
It furnishes its own best eulogy. The progress 
of art, of science, of literature, and of everything 
that serves to elevate a people; its impress upon 
our arts and our arms; the respect which our fl 
commands in every portion of the habitable globe; 
the busy ham of thrift and enterprise that comes 
up from the marts and market places of twenty 
millions of people, speak a more noble eulogy than 
[ could pronounce, were | disposed to eulogize it 
here. Sir, all these things pronounce its greatness, 
its glory, and its grandeur. I would rather, sir, 
that my acts as a Senator, and the acts of the peo- 
ple whom TI represent, should speak their devotion 
to that Union which was formed by the wisdom 
of our fathers, and which shall be perpetuated by 
us, 

Sir, there is one other matter to which I wish 
to refer in this connection. I gjlude to that state 
ofalarm which has been created here by Senators 
in speeches of an extraordinary character, or else- 
where by the public press, or by the aid of such stage 
machinery as could be putin motion. Sir, there is 
method in all this madness, No man can doubt 
the M coat sublie : to aoe 

I ing th ic mind, an i 
rough that alarm those results which ate desired, 
I feel that I owe it, sir, to myself; and to those 
who sent me here, to declare that from all the in- 
Vestigation Thave been able to bestow upon 
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: | this subject, and from all the evidence which I 
with all these questions, upon the proposition | 
which is now submitted to us, I have nothing to 
say. Let them bide their time; and when they 


| can see and hear, this so much talked-of alarm is 
|| entirely unfounded and factitious, There need be 
|! no alarm, ‘There is no cause for real alarm; and 
none should be created by unnecessary fear. 


| * Pear admitted into public councils betrays like treason.”’ 


| We, in the non-slaveholding States, are deter- 
mined that there shail be no cause for disturbing 
| the harmony of the States; and we are equally 
| confident that the sound sense and patriotism of 
| the people of ail the States, will determine that 
there shall be no disunion. We once had in 
that section of the Union from which I come, a 
class of men who were known to be disunionists. 
Those who shall pattern after their example (and 
there are some) must occupy the same page of his- 
tory which they have occupied. There ts no real 
alarm—there is no cause or fear of disunion. I 
have never felt the slightest alarm at any time, 
and I think we can ali now see that the bubble has 
burst. This Union will stand as a monument 
of grandeur, and glory, and greatness, long, 
long after every Senator here shall have crum- 
bled into dust. The affections of our people will 
cling to it, and sustain it, in spite of the mad- 
ness of party and of politicians. The true ques- 
|| tion, then, Mr. President, when separated from 
all these extraneous matters which have been 
forced into this discussion, is, whether another 
star shall be added to our flag—another sister to 
our Union? We must come to this, the only real 
question before us; and in considering it, as 
| pose to examine—first, the right of the people of 
California to form the constitution which they 
| have presented to us; and, secondly, having the 
| right to form that constitution, have they so exer- 
| cised it, that we, in the discharge of our duty, 
should admit them as another of the States of this 
Confederacy? The Constitution of the United 
States, in article 4, section 3, declares that 

“ New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union ; but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of auy other State, nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States or parts of States, 


without the consent of the legislatures of the States cun- 
cerned, as well as of the Congress.”’ 














Under this clause of the Constitution, the sim- 
ple question of the admission of a State is the one 
which we are to decide. Congress cannot create a 
State. It is not within the power or jurisdiction 
of Congress to create a State. 
have learned to be surprised at no opinion. It has 
been called the age of progress. So great has 
been that progress,and so various are the opinions 


ceased to be surprised at the expression of any 
opinion. 


cannot doubt that the question of the formation or 
erection of new States by Congress,was one which 


the United States was that which was covered 
by the ordinance of 1787. That ordinance itself 


tates should be erected from it and admitted into 
this Union. 
power to create a State. ‘The Convention that 
frameil the Constitution did not consider any prop- 
osition of that sort. It clearly never entered the 
minds of that body, to insert any provision for 
creating new States. Mr. Madison, in the 43d 
number of the Federalist, expressly states, ‘ that 
* the eventual establishment of new States, seems 
‘ to have been overlooked by the framers of that 
‘ instrument.”’ 

It was only at the last session of Congress, that 
& proposition was made to admit California—the 


matter was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Upon that geese: the learned Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Beraien] made a report, and 


gress to create new States, [read from that re- 
port: 


to admit new States, not to create them. According to the 
theory of our Government, the erection of a State is an act 
of popular sovereignty, not of ordinary legislation. it is by 
the will of the people, of 


sembled in convention, that it is created.” 





have been able to obtain from everything which I || tion of nearly the whole Senate. 


|| Congress to form a Constitution. 
|| Thorization is obtained, then, and not until then, 


In this day, sir, I | 


which have been expressed, that | have long since | 


But whoever has examined the debates | 
of the Convention which formed our Constitution, | 


rovided the mode and manner in which new |) e- 
|| senting them to the people of the territory, in 
The Constitution is silent asto any | ' : 
|| in what manner are they to become a part of this 
|| Union? 


whole of California—as one State, and the whole || : : 
'| was declared that the bowie-knife and the revolver 
|| would be the common law of the land, they 


upon this very question—this very. power of Con-— 


“The power conferred by the Constitution on Congress is 
|| bled themselves together, and from that ncessit 

'| which existed, erected themselves into a State. It 
the State is composed, as- ] is one of the finest features of our 
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———— 


That doctrine, I believe, met with the approba- 
It certainly isa 


| doctrine to which I fully subseribe—it is the doc- 


trine of the Constitution. 


||. Mr. BERRIEN, (interposing.) Is it the paur- 
|| pose of the Senator to deduce fr 


om that report the 
inference, that it was the opinion of the Judiciary 
| Committee that it belonged to the Territories, with- 
| out the sanction of Congress, to erect themselves 
| into States? If so, he misunderstands that report. 


| The sovereignties, in the view of that cammittee, 


| only become incipient with the authorization of 
When that aa- 


the territory can proceed to act in the erection of a 


|| State and the formation of a government and con- 
| stitution, 


Mr. HAMLIN. I do not think that there was 


| any necessity for the honorable Senator from Geor- 


1 gia to interrupt me. I speak in all kindness, | was 


| not speaking of the power of the Territory to 


|| erect a Territorial or a State government, whether 


| authorized to do so by Congress or not, but of 
| the” power of Congress to create a State govern- 
ment. I quoted the report made by the Senator 
from Georgia, for that and for no other purpoae; 


|| but, taking the language of that report, I must be 


permitted to declare, that | find in it no such ex- 
planation as that which the Senator has just now 
seen fit to give us. It is the undoubted right of 
the Senator from Georgia to make whatever ex- 
planation he may now deem fit; but the report 
itself nowhere affirms or denies the power of the 


| people of the territories to erect themselves into. a 


| State, without the previous assent of Congress; 
nor does it claim that such assent must be given. 
That belongs to the explanation of the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BERRIEN. That was not the question 
before the committee. It was, whether an un- 
authorized bedy could erect a State? 

Mr. HAMLIN. That report has been quoted 
for the purpose I have already staced; but I pro- 
pose to inquire into the very point which the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has suggested in his interrup- 
tion. 

My first proposition is, that Congress has not 
the power to create a State. My second one is, 
that the people of this territory have. Congress 
having failed to make a territorial government for 
| the people of that territory, it is clearly within 
the power of the people inhabiting that territory 
to create a State government, as they have done, 


| and to present their constitution here, and ask 
lto be 


admitted into this Union as one of the 
sovereign States. They are the persons who are 
to act, notus; they are the persons more directly 
interested, and who have this power. We have 
none. California has acted from right as well as 
from necessity. The people of that territory, I 
hold, have first the right, and, secondly, under 


never entered into the minds or thoughts of the || that right, there was a necessity for exercising it, 
men who constituted that Convention. The only || We have been told, within these halls, that we have 
territory then belonging to the Government of 


| no power to create a territorial government. That 
is one doctrine. Another is, now, that the people 


|| of the territory have no power to erect themselves 


into a State. Tuking beth propositions, and pre- 


what manner are they to institute a government, or 


We speak, sir, in just praise of the char- 
acter of our country—its influence upon other 
nations and other people; but, to my mind, there 
| is no one single feature in all our government, or 
| in its history, better calculated to spread abroad 
| its true character—there is no one incident in the 
| whole history of our people, or our government, 
of which we may be more justly proud, than the 
institution of this government in California, 


|| among a people assembled from every State of 


this Union, virtually without law. And when it 


in 
bedience to the institutions under which they had 
been taught to understand that they werea resnon- 


| sible part—in obedience to those lessons of civil 
| fovernasnet and the rights of man which they had 


earned while citizens of the States—they assem- 


government, 
No other people upon the face of this globe, thus 
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brought together, save those who have been edu- | 
eateil in our States, and who have been made to | 
know and feel that they constituted a part of the | 
State itself, would have ever thus formed them- 
selves, as have the people of California, into a 
State. Without that education and training 
which they bave received in the various States 
from which they went, it would have been true 
that the revolver and the bowie-knife would have 
been the common law of that land. It is, indeed, 
a sublime spectacle, to witness the order and de- 
portment of that people. It should excite a just 
pride in every breast, and produce a living faith in 
the capacity of man for self-government. . 

Now, sir, | hold that the people of that terri- 
tory have, by the law of nature—by that law 
which God gave man—a right to form themselves 
into a government, for the protection of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. Our Govern- 
ment is based upon that right; its foundations are 
laid deep and broad upon that principle. It was 
in the assertion of that right—the right of the peo- 
ple to self-government—the right to institute a 
government to suit themselves—a government 
which should protect them in their lives, their 
liberty, and their property—it was in the recogni- 
tion of that principle—that the first blood of the 
Revolution fertiized the soil of Lexington. It 
was in recognition of that principle that the Decla- 
ration of 1776 was signed. It was in recognition 
of that very principle that our Government, great, 
and broad, and extensive as it is, was reared; and 
it is by the recognition of that principle that it is 
at this day sustained, Sir, allow me to read from 
the chart of our liberties, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 

‘* We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
crented equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights ; that among these are lite, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 


it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to | 


inatitate a new government, laying its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shailseem most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness.” 

it is too late in this day to controvert or to deny 
these doctrines. So strongly have these princi- 


ples been cherished in the hearts of our people, | 


that in almost every State in this Union, they have 


been incorporated as the fundamental principles of || 
The Senator from Alabama, [Mr. || 
Cisemens,} the other day, if 1 understood him |! 
right, controverted and denied these propositions. || 


the State. 


Allow me to read, sir, from the constitution of 
Alabama: 
* AN political power ts inherent in the people, and all free 
pvernssents are founded on their authority, and instituted 
for their benefit; and uherefore they have, at all times, an 
inalienable and indefeasible right to alter, reform, or abolish 


thei: form of government, in such manner as they may think || 


expedient.’’— Oonstitution of Alabama. 


i will also read from the constitutions of Ar- 
kansas and Maine brief extracts: 


“what all power is inherent in the people, and all free 
governments are founded on their authority, and instituted 
for their peace, safety, and happiness. For the advancement 
of these ends, they have, at all times, an unqualified mght 
to alter, reform, or abolish their government, in such man- 
ner as they think proper.”—- Constitution of Arkansas. 

* AN power is inherent in the people; all free govern 
mente are founded in their authority, and instituted for their 
benefit. : They have, therefore, an inalienable and inde- 
feasible right to institute government, and to alter, reform, 
or totally change the same, when their safety and happiness 
require it,’’—Constilution of Maine. 

Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticat, Pennsylvania, Delaware, oa 
ginis, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 

hie, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Michigan, 
Florida, Wisconsin, lowa, and other States, affirm 
the same ae and unlimited capacity of the 
people to form their constitutions. Now, we are 


told that the people of California, having been de- | 


nied by Congress any government, have no right 


to erect themselves into a State. The right of the | 


people to form a State, in such a case, is a propo- | 
sition which [do not see fit to argue. It is a prop- 
osition which | am not disposed to discuss; it is | 
too well established, and the argument would 
certainly add nothing to, if it did not weaken, the | 
proposition. I er rather to give authorities | 
= precedents, ; 
ut we must not forget that Oregon, the other 
proceeded 


sister territory upon the Pacific ’ . 
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precisely in the same course, in relation to, her 


early organization. She formed, under the right 

which the Jaw of nature and of nature's God gave to 
| her, a government, until it was deemed proper and 
| expedient for this Government to extend to her a 

territorial organization, and throwing the burden 

of that organization upon the General Govern- 
| ment. 


|| My friend from Iowa [Mr. Dopee} would tell 


| you, that in the early settlement of that country, 
| precisely similar governments existed, and that 
| penalties of death were inflicted by the govern- 
| ment which they themselves created, long ere the 
| Government of the United States had thrown its 
| shield and protection, in the form of a territorial 
| government, over that country. It is but the law of 
| right, it is but the law of necessity, which compels 
| men, when they are thus thrown together, in any 
| country without law, to associate themselves to- 
| gether for common benefit, for common protection, 
| and for common defense. 
| fornia had that power, and they have exercised it. 


It is the exercise of a right which they properly | 


| possess; it is but the exercise of that mght which 


| has been exercised by nearly all the territories | 
Under the exer- | 


| and all the States of this Union. 
| cise of that right, they have come here, and pre- 
| sented to us their constitution for admission. 
| But I could go still further. 
| the most eminent statesmen in the land. 
| quote from the most learned jurists that our 
| country ever produced. ‘There is a concurrence 
|| of opinion of statesmen, of politicians, of jurists, 
| upon this point. I can find hardly a dissenting 
| opinion until this latter day—in this day of prog- 
| ress—when a few individuals have attempted to 
| controvert the position, and to deny the doctrines 
| of the Declaration of Independence. With such 
doctrines, sir, | have no sympathy, and in such 
| opinion, [ have no belief. 
1 will quote one single opinion from Justice 
Patterson, one of the justices of the Supreme 
| Court of the United States : 


“ The Constitution is a form of government delineated 
by the mighty hand of the people. It is paramount to the 
will of the legislature, and is liable only to be revoked or 

|| altered by those who made it.” 


Now, it was in accordance with this very au- 


| the people of California have acted in the forma- 
tion of their government. It is said, | know, 
that there has been Executive interference. 
sir, | have no lance to break here in the Senate 
in defence of the Executive. lts champions on 
| this floor will be found on the other side of the 
(| chamber. And while | have.no defence to make 
|| for the Executive, 1 have no reproaches to cast 
| upon it, when it shall have done only its legiti- 
mate duty. As to what is really the true state of 
; the case, | believe we are all in doubt. The evi- 
dence which has been submitted to us is yet with 
| the printer. I have been unable to Jearn precisel 
the character of the acts of this or of the past Ad. 
ministration; but so far as | am authorized to 
judge by the declarations of General Riley him- 


self, the inference might well be drawn, that it was | 


under the direction of the late, as well as the pres- 

ent Administration, that he saw fit to act so far as 
‘| he has acted in the formation of that government. 
| Mr. KING, (in his seat.) Not at all. 
| Mr. HAMLIN. The Senator from Alabama 
|| Says notatall. I say again, so far as the language 
‘| used by General Riley is concerned, we might be 
|| justified in drawing the inference, that whatever 
| instructions he might have received, were received 
| under the late, and not the present, Administration. 
|| I say so, because | find this language used in the 
'| proclamation of General Riley : 

© The method here indicated to attain what is desired by 

| all, viz., a more perfect political organization, is deemed 
|| the most direct and safe that can be adopted, and one fully 
authorized by law. It is the course advised y Bag Presi- 
dent, and by the Secretaries of State and of War of the 
United States, and is calculated to avoid the innumerable 
evils whieh must necessarily result from any attempt at 
illegal local legisiation. It is therefore pores that it will 
meet the approbation of the people of Cali ornia, and that 
all good citizens will unite in carrying it into execution.” 

Now, sir, that area re was issued Y Gen- 
eral Riley upon the 3d day of June, 189. I learn 
in the correspondence of Thomas Butler King, 
and from other sources, that on his first arrival in 
California, subsequent to the inauguration of the 
present Chief i » he met this proclama- 
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Sir, the people of Cali- | 


{ could quote from | 
I could 


thority, in accordance with this very right, that || 


Now, |! 


(March 5, 


Senare. 


tion by General Riley one day subseque 
on which it was issued; as in thes Sords 0 
|| Mr. T. Butler King was the first individual’ wi 
lh arrived at California after the inauguration 4 
| President Taylor; consequently, there could fon 
_ been no sach information as that to which General 
| Riley could have referred as coming from the pres. 
ent Administration. [| am aware that both Mr 
| Buchanan and Mr. Marey, (late Secretaries o7 
|| Departments,) in this morning’s paper, deny lier 
| ly and unqualifiedly that any orders were issued 
| under either of these several departments, justif 
|ing the inference which General Riley jeans, 
What the orders were which were issued frop, 
| that department, remains for us to see when they 
| shall be printed. They are not yet printed. |; j, 
| enough for me to say, that the case stands thus. 
| General Riley claims to have drawn from those in. 
|| structions this authority or these directions. The 
|| Secretaries, upon the other hand, declare to us tha: 
no such instructions were issued. We are bound 
_ to believe, as I myself most fully believe, that no 
such instructions were issued, as intending to give 
to General Riley power or authority to draw such 
deductions from them as he he has drawn. The 
instructions are in our possession; and when they 
shall have been printed, we shall know precisely 
what they are. I have already stated that I haye 
been unable to learn precisely what they were; but 
it is enough for me to say, that General Riley, if 
| he acted under any instructions, acted under some 
other than those of the present Administration, |f 
you take his word for it 
_ Mr. KING. Will the Senator allow me to in. 
| terrupt him? I am sorry to do so, but the tenor 
| of his speech would lead me to believe that the late 
Administration, through the Secretary of State, or 
of the War Department, had given such instruc- 
| tions to General Riley as authorized him to act as 
he has done. Now, we have in our possession— 
| though it is true that the papers have been sent to 
| the printer—a letter of the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dackanens in which he expressly advises the peo- 
| ple of California to remain under the laws then in 
| force, to wit, the Mexican laws—to get along as 
well as they can, until Congress shall see fit to 
give them a territorial government. Mr. Marcy's 
| instruction is of the same deseription. 
We have more, sir. General Persifer Smith’s 
| statement is to this effect, whatever Mr. T. Butler 
|, King may state: That the first steamer that ar- 
rived after the adjournment of Congress, brought 
the information that no action had taken place on 
| the part of Congress, giving a territorial gna 
| ment; in consequence of which, General Riley 
| took the step he has. Now, if that was the first 
arrival which took out Mr. King, the statement of 
| Gen. Persifer Smith conflicts with that of Thomas 
| Butler King. 
| Mr. DOWNS. If the Senator will pardon me, 
| I will state what I understood to be the fact. The 
| fact was, | believe, that Mr. King arrived in the 
first steamer sent by order of the Government to 
| San Francisco. But before that, a steamer had 
arrived at that place, and it was that one which 
took out the first news that Congress had ai- 
_journed without action; and, on the reception of 
that news, as I am told by the Senator elect from 
California, General Riley issued his proclama- 


tion. 
| Mr. HAMLIN. I have only stated what | re- 
| peat again. I made ne charge against the late Ad- 
| ministration, even if the matter were precisely 98 
| Mr. Riley says he understood it. 1 only say that 
Mr. Riley has drawn that deduction from the in- 
| structions which he received. That is all [ need 
| say—all that I am justified in saying. Thai I 
| think is clearly evident from the fact, that this proc- 
lamation of Gen. Riley, dated on the 3d of June, 
was issued at an earlier date than any instruction 
could have reached him from the present Adminis- 
tration. That thefe were any such instructions, | 
do not pretend to say—I have never said. On the 
other hand, | have already stated that we have the 
authority of Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Marcy for 
saying that no such instructions were issue¢, 
the instructions be what they may. _ It wasonly 
from these ios that General Riley has 
drawn his deductions. It is for him to answer, 
not for me. Whether he has draw: them proper 
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arveted Gen. Riley to aid the people in the forma- 
yon of a Government there, leaving the people to 
sot perfectly free, I would not have complained, 
put would have justified it, = 

But there is one other pointin this matter. Ob- ||. 
sections against the action of the people of the | 
‘erritory, are raised upon this side of the chamber 


by another class of individuals, who say, as I un- 
jerstand, that there may have been a merely “ sug- 
gestive influence”? on the part of the present Ad- 
ministration. Now, whatever may or not have 
been the influence of this Administration, I have 
nothing to say about it. But, granting that it is 
precisely as those who raise the objection state, 
that there has been a ‘* suggestive in uence” used 
py the present Administration in relation to the 
formation of this government, and that “ suggest- 
ive influence”’ from this Administration was, that 
the people possessed the power, and that they 
should organize themselves into a government and |, 
seek admission as a State, who are they that make || 
these objections? Sir, they are men who are pre- || 
cluded by the record from raising them here. The 
Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Waker, ] very near 
the last day of the last session of Congress, offered | 
an amendment to the appropriation bill, confer- | 
ring full and plenary, not to say despotic, power 
ynon the President of the United States, author- | 

{ 

| 





} 
i 
} 
} 





izing him to establish all rules and regulations 
necessary for the government of that territory. I | 
did not vote for that amendment. I did not be- } 
lieve it was justifiable. Those who voted to put | 
into the hands of the President full and plenary, || 
not to say despotic, power, certainly cannot turn 
round now, and say that the people of California || 
are to be kept out of this Union, simply because || 
they acted under a merely “ suggestive influence” 
of the Executive. Seriators who voted, as the 
record shows, for conferring full and plenary pow- 
ers upon the President, authorizing him to adopt 
any rules and regulations necessary for the gov- 
ernment of that territory, | say have no right to 
accuse the Executive of exercising the merely 
“suggestive influence’? which he may have ex- 
erted there. They have no right to complain of 
the influence of that suggestion. If the President 
has conducted himself improperly—if he has gone 
beyond the seope and power of the Constitution— 
they may arraign him, and others may defend 
him—I will not. But if I vote to put full powers 
into the hands of any man, and if, subsequently, 
he exercises a suggestive influence, I am the last 
man on earth to complain of that influence, thus 
exercised, although I may complain of the man 
thus exercising it. The thing itself they have no 
ught to complain of, though they may complain 
of the President for doing it, and his friends on 
the other side of the chamber may defend him. 

Mr. WALKER, (interposing.) If the Senator 
pleases, I will remark, that it has been so often 
repeated that my amendment gave plenary, if not 
despotic, power to the President, that it is, perhaps, 
necessary for me to say, that the amendment, 
properly read and understood, will not warrant 
such a conclusion. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will yead that part of the 
Senator’s amendment un which | have been com- 
menting: 


“The President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to prescribe and establish all proper and needful rules 
and rpeiaiine in conformity with the Constitution of the 
United States) for the enforcement of said laws in said ter- 
ntory, and for the preservation of order and tranquillity, 
and the establishment of justice therein; and from ume to 
time to modify or change the said rules and regulations in 
‘uch manner as may seem to him discreet and proper, and 
‘9 establish, temporarily, such divisions, districts, posts, 
a and all arrangements proper for the execution of 
ws, 


Mr. WALKER. The Senator will find that 


¢ Executive is limited to a ‘conformity with 
the Constitution of the United States, and with 
said laws ” 


Mr. HAMLIN. Precisely: 1 so understand it. 
| did not understand, that the Senator designed to 


travel outside of the ions of the Constitution; 
bat I did u 


| 
| 








Go er 


| plenary power, within certain limits, to do just 


| bility, and in conformity with their rights. They 


| after knowing and understanding their rights, to 
| exercise them, as they have already done, without 


| is in my mind, then, not the slightest force or im- 


| is as follows: 








what he pleased. | 

What were “ proper and needful rules and reg- 
ulations??? The President was made the sole || 
judge; it was placing a discretionary power in his 
og and did authorize him to determine, by his 
own will and judgment, what rules and regula- 
tions should govern that territory. Yet men who 
voted for this, are alarmed at a ‘* suggestive influ- 
ence” now. 

But, sir, in relation to this interference of the {| 
Executive with the people of California, I wish to || 
say a single word. That there has been any in- 
terference by the Executive of any Administration, || 
which would materially change, or in any material || 
sense affect, the action of that people, I do not be- 
lieve. They have acted upon their own responsi- 


have so acted as has pleased themselves,and no other 
power. What is the history of this matter? Some 
time before the proclamation of General Riley was 
issued, the people in their primary meetings, with- 
out even a suggestive influence from any Adminis- 
tration, took preliminary steps for the organization 
of a government. Subsequently to the organiza- 
tion of these primary meetings, General Riley 
issues his proclamation; and the time fixed by || 
General Riley is the very time fixed by the people 
themselves in their own meetings, gotten up in || 
opposition, if you please, to the proclamation of || 
General Riley, or gotten up without any connection | 
with it. Sir, I discard entirely all this talk about || 
interference, either directly, indirectly, or suggest- | 
ively, of any Administration, in relation to the peo- || 

le of that territory. They were a people who 
Shas their rights. They were a people calculated, 


} 


} 
} 
' 
} 


regard to any influence from any quarter. There 


portance to be attached to this declaration, that 
there has been any interference whatever, either 
directly or suggestively. 

But, it is said, that in the formation of this terri- 
torial government, the people of all classes, climes, 
and complexions were allowed to participate. A 
little examination into that matter, together with 
such information as | draw from the Senators and 
Representatives who are here from that country, 
will, | believe, show that this suggestion is totally 
incorrect. A part of the 8th article of the treaty 


“Mexicans now established in territories previously be- 
longing to Mexico, and which remain for the future within 
the limits of the United States, as defined by the present 


to remove at any time to the Mexican repuplic, retaining the 
property which they possess in the said territories, or dis- 


| 
treaty, shall be free to continue where they now reside, or | 
j 


| posing thereof and removing the proceeds wherever they 
| please, without their being subjected on this account to any 
| contribution, tax, or charge whatever. 


‘¢ Those who shall prefer to remain in the said territories 


| may either retain the title and rights of Mexican citizens, or 


acquire those of citizens of the United States. But they 
shail be under the obligation to make their election within 


this treaty ; and those who shall remain in the said territo- 
ries after the expiration of that year, without having de- 
clared their intention to retain the character of Mexicans, 
shall be considered to have elected to become citizens of the 
United States.” 

Now, sir, under the proclamation of General 
Riley, | find that the qualifications of voters were 
thus defined : , 


“Every free male citizen of the United States and of 
Upper California, twenty-one years of age, and actuaily a 
residentin the district, hereafter has, and will be entitled to, 
the right of suffrage; also citizens of Lower California, whe 
have n forced to go to that country on account of having 
rendered assistance to the American army.” 


The qualifications of voters, prescribed in that. 
proclamation, are of two classes: first, American 
citizens residing in California; and second, citizens 
of Lower California, who have been forced to go 
to that country on account of having rendered as- 
sistance to the American army. I am told, that 
in co ence of the services which a certain 
portion of the Mexicans in Lower California ren- 
dered to our ermies in the late war with Mexico, 
some four or five hundred did leave Lower Cali- 
fornia, and establish themselves in Upper Califor- 
nia. Then, sit, there was that class of persons, 
who were not, by the laws of the land, citizens of 
the country. They were not American citizens. 
They did not possess the rights of American citi- 
zens. But those of the Mexicans, who were res- 


twenty-one years of age, who had resided in that 
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| right of voting. 


| pendent State, and 


|| there; and was there any objection raised? 


| to interfere. 
| that sovereign power to determine; and in her 
| judgment she saw fit to confer the right of voting 
| upon the colored man; and he exercised it then, 
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idents upon that territory at the ratification of the 
treaty of peace, were American citizens, The 
very terms of the 8th article, to which I have al- 
ready referred, makes them citizens of this coun- 
try. ‘* Every Mexican, citizen, residing in that 
territory for the term of one year, is, and shall be, 
considered to have made an election to become a 
citizen of the United States.”” At the adoption of 
that constitution, more than twelve months had 
elapsed, and every Mexican, so residing in that 
territory of Upper California, was an American 
citizen, and had the same right to vote, that Amer- 
ican citizens had, who had gone there from the 
States. That class of Mexicans, who had come 
into the territory from Lower California, were, by 
the very article of the constitution, precluded from 
voting on its adoption. It was ratified and von- 
firmed by American citizens only—by those who 
had the right, as American citizens, of voting. 
The final ratification or adoption of this constitu. 
tion, was by the act of American citizens. This 
was the last act in the progress of events. Who 
instituted the first proceedings—what influences 
operated before—is really of no practical impori- 
ance. The final act was that of the people them- 
selves. That, at least, is enough for me. 

But, sir, there is a word to say in relation to this 
The right of voting in our ter- 
ritories, in the formation of constitutions, is as 
varied as the right of voting in the States. I doubt 
if you can find, in any two territories of the 
United States, that the same rule has been laid 
down as regards the right of elective franchise. 
Who voted in Maine when she become an inde. 
repared her constitution for 
nion? Sir, the negro voted 
Na, 
sir; he was recognized as an American citizen, 
and voted there then, as he votes there now. |; 
was a os with which Congress had no right 

It was a question which belonged te 


admission into the 


and exercises it to this day. Then, sir, when we 


| come to the State of Illinois, we find that foreign- 


ers voted there—that the very law of Congress, 


| authorizing the admission of Illinois as one of the 


| sovereign States into this Union, spade presen, 


| that foreigners should vote for the a 


} 


option of 
that constitution—in indirect terms, perhaps. It 
prescribed—first, that every American citizen of 


territory for six months previous, should have the 
right of voting; and then provided, that every 
other person, that the people of that territory 
should see fit to bestow that right upon, should 
have theright to vote. The people of the territory 
did confer that right upon foreigners then residing 


| within her limits, and they did. participate iz the 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


one year from the date of the exchange of ratifications of || COMStitution until within about two years. 


| come to Michigan; and what do we find there? 


formation of that constitution, and have exer- 
cised the right of elective franchise under, that 


We 


Michigan is a State which formed her consti- 
tution without the consent of Oengress pre- 
viously given. 1 find in her constitution a pro- 
vision, securing to foreigners the right to voie; 
and when she come here with her constitution, 
asking admission of Congress into this Union, 
by an express provision in her constitution, the 
foreigner in that State had the right of voting. 
Why, sir, the rights of the people in these terri- 
tories, in relation to the elective franchise, have 
been as varied as the rights in the States; and this is 
the first time that I ever heard an objection raised 
in the Senate, or in Congress, or an attempted in- 
terference, as to who should possess that right in 
the territories, when they framed their consutu- 
tions, or when they exercised the powers granted 
to them under a territorial government by Con- 
ress. But suppose that foreigners were allowed, 
in the incipient stages, to vote upon the adoption 
of a constitution. The authorities to which | 
have alluded, I think, will satisfy every Senator, 
that it isa question which haa never before been 
raised—it is one which we cannot control: the 
people of the territories themselves must de- 
termine this question, and not us. 

There is another class of authorities, to which 
I beg leave to call the attention of the Senate: it is 
to those States which have been admitted into this 
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been admitied into this Union, nine have been ad- 
mitted without any previous assent of Congress to 
form a constitution, and eight with it. The rule is 


Cies: Now, ue, of all the States which have | ating our duties, and after alluding to the case om, 
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{ 


Tennessee, as one parallel in its character, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina tells us that we should pur- 
sue the course now which Congress pursued then. 


in favor of admitting States without the previous || In that conclusion I concur. But the course which 


sonsent, and not in accordance with a previous 
act, It is true, that in these various States I find 
a difference. They 
fering somewhat, and hardly any two coming 
within precisely the same rules. But J assert, 
and | heave the authorities here by me, that nine 
of the seventeen States that have been admitted 
into thie Union, have been admitted without any 
previous authority having been given on the part 
of Congress for the people thereof to form consti- 
tutions, and to erect themselves into a State, for 
admission into the Union. The rule, then, is 
against that assent. The Senator from Alabama 
{[Mr. Cuemens] was pleased to rely—somewhat, 
as | thought, with an air of triumph—upon the 


acts of this body in regard to the admission of | 


‘Tennessee as one of the States of this Union. 
Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maine, Arkan- 
ans, Michigan, Florida, Texas, and lowa, were 
admitted without any previous act of Congress 
authorizing them to form a constitution; and Ohio, 


Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Ala- || 
bama, Missouri, and Wisconsin, with a previous | 


ect—-muaking nine without an act, and eight with 
a previous act. 

There are some features in relation to these States 
to which L beg leave to call the attention of the Sen- 


ate. First, thatof Vermont. Senators will not for- || 


et that, under the clause of the Constitution which 
T have already read, new States may be admitted 
into the Union, but no new States shall be carved 
out of old States, or be made by the junction of two 


or more States, without the consent of the Legisla- || 


tures thereof, and of Congress. The point I raise 
is, that if sufficient reasons exist for a prior act of 
Congress for the admission of a State into this 
Union, it applies with just as much force to a 
State coming, as Vermont, Kentucky, and Maine 
come, as to any of the other States, oufof a terri- 
tory. There was just the same necessity for a 
prior assent of Congress, in relation to the forma- 
tion of a State out of an existing State, as there 
waa for the making of a constitution by the people 
of a térritory. 
There is none—there can be none, 


are of several classes, dif- || lina. No, sir. 
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| 


I cannot see any real difference. | 
Then, in the | 


early action of the Government, we find that Ver- || 
mont, which was in fact an independent State, || 


during the Revolutionary war, although exercising 
a jurisdiction conflicting somewhat with that of 
New York, presented herself here in °91, and was 
admitted as one of the States of this Union—New 
York assenting simply for the purpose of quieting 
the conflicting jurisdiction that existed between 
the two States, 
sented to this body for its consideration. 


| condition. 


| House. 


Her tonstiution was never pre- i X 
|| ohe of the States of this Union. 


Kentucky was the-next State admitted into this | 


Union. var ‘ 
the Legislature of that State giving its consent. 
Virginia gave her consent December 18, 1789. An 


mission of Kentucky as a State into the Union, to 


She was formed of a part of Virginia— | 


| Carolina. 


ae settled it. 


Congress did pursue then, is not the one which 
was indicated by the Senator from South Caro- 
ennessee was ceded to the United 
States by North Carolina; and in that deed of ces- 
sion, there was contained an express provision that 
it should be admitted into this Union as one or 
more States, as Congress should determine, when 
there should be sixty thousand inhabitants within 
the territory; and a territorial government was 
formed in 1790 for the territory, by Congress, In 

1796 there was the requisite number, and a cen- | 
sus was taken by the people of that territory, and 

it was found that its population exceeded the 

number specified in the deed of cession by North 


the whole of that territory, which might be ad- 


mine. 
Who settled that question? The people in that 
Who formed thelr constitu- 
tion? ‘They formed it without any prior consent, 
or without asking the prior consent of Congress. 
Who fixed the boundaries? The people of that 
territory fixed their boundaries. And I agree with 
the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. CaLnoun,]} 


|| that the action of Congress now, should be what it 


was then. What was that action? 
with the Senator. He is wrong in his historical 
facts. I find, sir—but I will not trouble the Sen- 
ate by reading: | have it here—I find that that 
constitution, upon the 8th of May, 1796, was pre- 
sented to the Senate in a manner precisely as this 
has been presented, accompanied by a message 
of the then President of the United States. It had 
oeen formed, and all the transactions attending it 
have been as I have narrated. 
was referred to a committee of this Senate. That 
committee reported. That report in substance—l 
will not cite it at length—did lay down the posi- 
tion, that, inasmuch as there had been no census 
taken of the people of that territory by the United 
States, and inasmuch as Congress had not deter- 
mined whether there should be one or more States 
—that report did come to the conclusion tha 
the proceedings of the territory were informal, and 


It come here. It 


After a debate in this body, that re- 
port was accepted upon a vote of eleven to thirteen. 
A bill in accordance with that report was pre- 
sented, and passed—no division. It went to the 
The ,House took that bill, amended it 
by striking out all after the enacting clause, and 
inserting two sections, admitting Tennessee as 
That come back 
The Sepate insisted upon their 
Conferees were appointed, and, in 


to the Senate. 
former vote. 


| accordance with their report, the Senate receded 
| from their former vote—thus admitting Tennessee, 
act passed Congress February 4, 1791, for the ad- | 


the first session she applied, and never remanding 


| her back to her territorial condition—never send- 


take effect on te first day of June, 1792. When | 


Kentucky applied for admission, she had not even 


formed « constitution atall; nor had she done any.- || 


thing of the kind when the act passed admitting 
her. But before that act took effect, she did meet 
in a convention of her people and form a constitu- 
tions but that was never presented to Congress. 
There was no consent either asked by Kentucky 
or given by Congress, for the formation of a con- 
stitution in Kentucky. Officially, Congress in- 
deed never knew whether Kentucky had a conati- 
tution ornet, This is the history of the admission 
of Kentacky. 

Now, sir, comes the next in order, Tennessee; 
and to that case I beg leave to call the particular 
attention of the Senate, because it is, as I think, 
perfectly parallel in its bearings to that of Califor- 
nia Iconfess that I was much surprised at the 


remarks which fell’ from the Senator from South | a State. 


Caroling [Mr. Carnoun] yesterday. He tells us 
that Tennessee, upon presenting herself here, was 


| erect into two, 


i 


j 
| i 


| 
| 
ii 


i 
1} 
i 
\\ 
| 


| 


remanded back to her territorial condition. “Let || 
me tel] the Senator that he is mistaken; that he has | Iowa as she chose, leaving what she did not.see fit 


not looked closely at the authority upon 
haa relied, and upon which he asks us to reject 
that sister State upon the Pacific. After enumer- 


ing her back, but affirming her acts after she had 


_ thus embraced, within her own limits as one State, 
all that territory which Congress had a right to | what the Senator refers to. 


She defined her own boundaries, 
and took her own census. 

lowa formed her constitution November, 4, 
1844, describing and defining her boundaries. 
Under this constitution, on her application for ad- 
mission, Congress passed a law, admitting Iowa 
with different boundaries. This act was abso- 
lutely refused by Iowa, and she was thrown back 
into her territorial form of government. 

On the 18th of May, 1846, lowa formed. another 
constitution, again describing and defining her 
boundaries. August 4, 1846, Congress passed an 
act, defining the boundaries of Iowa, and —— 
the same boundaries named in the constitution 


lowa. December 28, 1846, she was admitted as 


It will be seen that lowa thus erected her State 
without the assent of Congress, defined her own 
limits, and took such a part of the Territory of 


which he || to include in the State. 


Sir, there are facts in relation to the 


States, which would be pertinent, and would a 


Admission of Califorma as a State—Mr. Hamlin. — 


I take issue by the General Government. There is a greater 


that she should be remanded back to her territorial 
| 
| 


{March 5, 


eee ten 


Senate. 
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—— 
a great analogy between California and 
But, as I have already enumerated a oe 
of States which have come in, without the — 
| thority of Congress, to form a constitution, | wil 
leave it there, with a single remark in relation to 
Texas. 1 include that inthe number. There was 
a prior assent of Congress that she should be in. 
corporated within this Union. She was a foreign 
State. But the question which is now put in issue 
| =the question which we are called upon to de. 
| cide—is, whether the peopie of this tefritory have 
the natural, inherent right, and, having that right 
whether it was their duty, to exercise that power 
| of forming a constitution? So far, then, as the ad. 
mission of Texas was concerned, it certainly has 
that analogy to this case. But while we gave an 
assent to her admission prior thereto, there wag nq 
assent to the formation of her constitution, leay. 
| ing that to the people, and without our interfer. 


She come here with her constitution \ ence, precisely in the same way that it was left ir 
formed, and which defined her limits as including | 


the territories. ‘There is another view in this con. 
| nection. The people, I hold, in California have 


| mitted as two States, if Congress should so deter- | higher claims upen us; and we are bound to recog. 


nize their acts with warmer commendation than 
we should the acts of those who have exercised 
| the power of forming a constitution under a terri. 
torial government. Under a territorial govern. 
ment, there is a recognition of the power of the 
General Government, to give them the form at least 
ofa territorial government, acting under that govern- 
ment which comes from the United States—acting 
under the authority which has been given to them 


assumption of power upon those thus acting under 
a territorial government, if there could be an as- 
sumption of poweranywhere. There is a greater 
assumption of power by persons acting under a 
previous territoria: government, than there is in 
the people who have acted in California. In the 
territories to which I have alluded, they have a 
complete government, which protects them in all 
their rights, which secures to them liberty, and 
guarantees to them protection in everything which 
| they enjoy. Wot so in California. Coldly and 
cruelly—I had almost said, wickedly—you have 
refused to her any government at all; and then, 
after having thus neglected to furnish her any 
government, you turn round and deny to her 
| the authority to create a State for herself. If the 
_ people of a territory come to Congress, and 
ask for our bounties and our protection under 
a territorial government, which is a mere ap- 
| pendage to this Union, and which, as such, 1s 
supported, and protected, and guarded, and fos- 
tered by the Government, they would have less 
necessity for forming a State for themselves, than 





| their acts and their right to act have been fully 
recognized, as we have seen. 
Mr. TURNEY, (interposing.) I should like 
to inquire whether the Senator was not in favor 
of no territorial government for this territory at 
the last Congress? I would inquire whether he 
has voted for any bill proposing such a govern- 
ment, or whether the gentleman himself did not 
uniformly vote against any bill giving her such 8 
territorial government? « 

Mr. HAMLIN. I recollect, Mr. President, 
I do not design to be 
| drawn from the thread of my argument here, but 
|| L will answer, briefly, that I recollect very well 
how I veted upon a motion submitted by the hov- 
rable Senator from Illinois, ‘The motion was 
| made by that Senator [Mr. Doveras] that the 
| Senate proceed, to the consideration of the bill 
; 


giving a territorial government to California, 
at the last session. _For that motion | voted 
with great cheerfulness—I refer to the bill that 
had passed the House. For that bill I should 
have voted. I think the Senator from ‘Tennessee 
{[Mr, Turner] was found voting in the negative, 
thus preventing the Senate from acting on that bill. 
Another thing: I have voted on all occasions for 
| governments to those territories—such govern- 
ments as I believed the people of territories 
as I believed were 
irom enavonss 
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the people of California have; yet in such cases, ° 
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ther ee : 
ablishment of a territorial eovernment for Cali- 


fornia, bat left it tothe judiciary? = 
Mr. HAMLIN —tdid no such thing. 
pot vote for the Clayton bill. f regarde 
compromise of the question at all, but as a cun- 
sing device to spread slavery in that territory. 
and for such a bill the Senator from Tennessee 
knew well that f never would vote. Such was my 
opinion of that bill. Other Senators, | am aware, 
entertained a different opinion. 1 think that bill did 
not leave it to the judiciary even. There was no way 
py which to reach the judiciary provided in the bill. 
i there had been, it would have been perfectly 
nugatory. That proposition was -most admirably 
led in the speech of the Senator from Ohio, 
juring the last’ Congress, now in my eye, [Mr. 
Corwin. } 





: 
; 


|| is no express provision to that effect, but it resaits from that | 


admitted nor excluded slavery. inthe || and. coldly say: that th 
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e 
back——not to a seiential, government, for they | 


|| had none—but back to a quasé civil government, 
I did || or where what is precisely the law none seem to 
it as no || know? 


And, sir, | have another extract to read. i} 
lt is from a speech delivered by the Senator from | 
South Carolina [Mr. Catuoun] in February, 1849. | 
It says: {| 

“¢ Sir, (said he) I hold it to be a fundamental principle of || 
our political system, that the people have a right to establish || 
what government they may think proper for themselves ; i 
that every State, about to become a member of this Union, || 
has a right to form its own government as it pleases; and | 
that, in order to be admitted, there is but one qualification, | 
and that is, that the government shall be republican. There | 





important section which guarantees; to every State in this || 
Union a republican torm of government.” 


Now, sir, even the Senator from South Carolina, 


have power to come on here from California to || the institntions of the South, then raised his voice, H 


protect himself by. an appeal to the Supreme || encouraging the peoplé to go there—peoplé to || 


Court? The idea was so preposterous, that I sup- 
posed it was admitted on all hands, that that bill 


-ontained no such provision as wonld give to the | have now performed. What may be his opinion 
|| wpon the right ef the people to form a constitution, 


slave any practical rights in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BUTLER, (in his seat.) This was a bill 
to make a State, for which the Senator voted. 

Mr. HAMLIN. No, sir; it was not to make a | 
State. * It was a territorial bill—the territorial bill 
which come from the House, with the ordinance of 
1787 in it. Thatis the very bill. That is all the | 
difference between mewm and tuum. 

Sir, in this connection, and as affecting the peo- | 

le of California, 1 have another authority, to | 
which | beg leave to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate. It is an extract which | make from the 
“Union,”? a newspaper published in this place, of 
February 4, 1849, a little more than one year since: 


“The South denies that Congress has any jurisdiction 
over the subject of slavery, and contends that the people of 
the territories alone, when they frame a constitution, pre- 
paratory to admission into the Union, have a right to speak 
ani be heard on that matter. Tis FACT BEING SETTLED, it 
really seems to us that this exciting question might be 
speedily adjusted, if calm counsels prevail, The South 
coniends for ber honor, and for the great principles of non- 
intervention and State equality. Why, then, cannot all | 








unite, and permit California to come into the Union as soon || produce conflict, may arise, when she comes to 
|} ask her final admission. 


asshe can form a constitution ?”’ 

Now, sir, what was the influence which such 
an article, published in the official organ of the 
Government, was calculated not only to have 
upon the people of that country, but upon the 
people who should 6° there ? hy, sir, it was 
recognizing, inall its length and breadth, the power 
forwhich | contend—the power to form a State as 
she shall see fit. Now, sir, the influence of that 
press must have been felt even upon the Pacific 
coast, laying down the doctrine, that the people 
had a right to form that government—nay, going 
as far as the people have gone—that they had a 
night to admit or reject the institution of slavery, 
as they should see fit. Let me ask now, in the 
language of the ** Union,” why all thisexcitement 
cannot subside, and why cannot all wnite and per- 
mit California to come into this Union? Why, sir, 
whatever may be my opinions in relation to the 
powers or the duties of this Government over the 
territories, I have a right to insist, that those who 
promulgated such doctrines, are bound by the acts 
of that people, having been instrumental in in- 
ducing them to perform these very acts. 

But, sir, let me read another extract from the 
last annual message of the late Executive, Presi- 
dent Polk, and see what was the language then 
held upon this question, whether Congress shall 
legislate or not: : 


“ 


er Congress shal! legislate or not, the le of 
the acquired territories, when assembled in convention to 
form State constitutions, will possess the sole and exclusive 
power to determine for themselves whether slavery shail, or 
onla ae ith the, eS ople of ro 
w e question, the people of these 

territories will be left free tol itas they may think 
i States into the 


i they apply for adm as 
Here is clear and certain authority for the 





\| fornia might well claim to act under such opinions 


|| There must be an assent of Congress, it is true; | 


| 








whom we had furnished no government—encour- || 
aging them to perform the very acts which they | 


I do not know; but I hold, that the people in Cali- 


as are here expressed. 
Sir, I could quote from now until the sun goes | 
down—I could quote until it rises to-morrow 
morning—from statesmen, orators, and news- 
papers of the South, recognizing the very doctrine | 
that they were willing to leave this question to 
the people of the territory. After having thus 
encouraged them to perform the very act, which 
was admitted as legitimate and proper for them to 
do, it is too late in the day, after this, Senators, to 
attempt to resist the admission of California, for 
no other or better reason, than that she has no 
acted in conformity with a prior act of Congress. | 


' 


and in this connection I beg leave to say, that it is | 
far better in all cases that there should be a prior | 
application to Congress, that no questions~ of | 
boundaries, that no other questions tending to 





It would be vastly better 
that there should be, inal! cases,a preliminary step 
taken by Congress.. But as California has seen 


are to be remanded | 
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limits that might have been preferred by some of 
us. To prevent that very conflict which might 
arise from changing the boundaries, is the very 
omen all others, why we should accept her as 
she is. 

But, sir, what are her*boundaries? It is true 
that she contains from one hundred and forty to one 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles. She is 
bounded upon the north by Oregon—I suppose 
no Senator will change the limits of that terri- 
tory: she is bounded upon the east by the Great 
Desert; she is bounded upon the south by Mexico, 
and upon the southeast by a desert. Now, sir, 
looking at the description of that country, there 
would, in the opinion of some, be a better bound- 


| ary, to take the erest of the Sierra Nevada for 
p | her eastern boundary; but from the information 
He asked whether the slave would || one year since, standing here as an exponent of || 


which has been imparted to me by Senators and 
Representatives of that State, | learn, that upon 
the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, there is 
a long belt of land, varying from ten to thirty 
miles in breadth, which can be attached to no 
other State in that section, and it is valueless, en- 
turely, unless connected with California. Whether 
it will be valuable there, time alone can deter- 
mine. For grazing and for agricultural purposes, 
it may have some slight value; but as a mere belt 
of land lying west of, and borderirg, that desert, 
it could be incorporated into no other State in this 
Union, save the State of California, where it is 
to be incorporated, Yes, sir, the very construc- 


| tion of that country renders it so homogeneous, 


while it is so large that it should retain its present 
boundaries. Look at its situation. Here is the 
Sacramento rising in the north, and the San Joaquin 


| rising in the south, coming to a common centre, 


and finding their outlet upon the Pacific. You may 


| erect new States upon the slope of that country, and 


if you choose, you may dot it over with Siates no 
larger than Delaware and Rhode Island. But 
every man knows, from the homogeneous char- 
acter of the country, that while the San Joaquin 
must run north, and the Sacramento run south, its 
commerce, ifs products, its wealth, its everything, 
must float down those rivers to a common centre. 
You may as well speak of preventing the produc- 
tions of the mighty West from going down to 
| New Orleans. You may as well attempt to divert 





fit to adopt for herself a constitution without this 


preliminary act, why, every man knows that when || 


we do admit her, that is the assent of Congress, 


as broad, as clear, as positive, as if it had preceded | 
it. Here I leave the question of the right of the I 


people to form a constitution, without the consent 
of Congress. 


| them by your artificial communications overland; 
while the Mississippi shall run to New Orleans, 
that depdt must be the one where all the commerce 
west will go. So in relation to this State of Califor- 
nia: it is homogeneous; the commerce of the 
country, and everything connected with it, must 


| find its outlet upon the coast of the Pacific, at the 


Having the right to form a constitution, has that ! port ef San Franciseo; and what matters it so far 


right been so exercised that she should be admit- | 
ted asa State? The first objection raised is one 
relating to her boundaries. The Senator from | 
South Carolina, [Mr. Burier,] now before me, | 
upon this, speaks with much emphasis. This 
question of boundary is one of importance; it is 
one in which the governments interested are to be 
consulted. I concurin all the importance of the 
boundaries of a State—in all the importance which 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Butter] attaches to them. I hold it is just as 
competent for us to give our aasent to the bound- 
aries now, a8 it would have been to have given | 
our consent at the outset. I know the tenacity 
with which individuals, as well as nations, adhere | 
to monuments. Weall know that god Terminus 
has been an obstinate god, from the very creation. 
He might as well be called, and for aught | know 
is, the legitimate offspring of Mars. The obsti- 
nacy with which individuals, as wel! as nations, | 
have adhered to their boundaries, has been the | 
cause of the shedding of more blood than any | 
other, save that of religion, in the history of the | 
world. Of all wars that have deluged the earth; 
more blood has been shed in the defense of the 
boundaries of nations, than for any other cause, 
save that to which I have alluded. 

Sir, the fable of the ‘Carthagenian, Philznii, is 
not without its instructive lessons. Where they 





fell, monuments were erected to their memory; 


and there was the bonndary of s. Now, 
sir, the argument 1 deduce all this is, if there 
is so much importance to be attached to bounda- 
ries of nations, then we should gtve our agent to | 
the admission of California, and not circumseribe 
her because she may not have fixed precisely the ! 


| as we may be concerned, whether that river shall 
| water one or more States? ‘The people of that 
| country will be bound together by a common inter- 
| est, and should be embraced in one State. 

| But, sir, it is said, because she possesses an 
| area of one hundred and forty, or one hundred and 
| fifty, thousand square miles, that we are not to re- 
| ceive her at this time asa State of this Union. 

I think, Mr. President, neither you nor I, nor 
any other Senator, heard these startling complaints, 
| when our sister Texas come in as one of the States 
| of this Union. There was nothing to startle or 
'alarm the public mind then. Texas with her 
' three hundred and twenty-five thousand square 

miles, was not rejected because she was too iarge 
'a State. No attempt was made to keep her out of 
| the folds of this Union, because she possessed an 
| area about five times as large as our largest State. 
| No complaints or objections then of this sort were 
made. Now, sir, taking the bill of the Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Bewron]—TI think that cir- 


| eumseribes Texas within the smallest limits— 


| taking that bill, and reducing the.territory of Texas, 
| with her consent, to the limits which that bill 
| proposes, you will find that Texas still remains 
with one hundred and fifty thousand square miles, 
and is larger than California with a territory 
‘that has the capacity to sustain a population 
ten times as large as that of California And 
| where is the alarm at the bill offered by the senator 
| from Missouri, (Mr. Benton? here is the 
alarm that it does not reduce Texas down to a 
proper limit? But it may be said, that there is con- 
tained in that bill, as there was in the orginal 
| articles of annexation, @ provision that she may 
ibe divided. Granted, sir. You havé no more 
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jurisdiction over her than if she were not admitted 
with that provision, We might, if we please, put 
it in the bill admitting California. e may be 
divided at some subsequent period, with her con- 
sent. That giyes us no greater power to make a 
division at some subsequent time, than if such a 
provision were not contained in it, It would bea 
matier of agreement between the government of 
the United States, and the people of that State, 
whether she should be severed or not—whether 
the provision contained in her act of admission 
should be carried out or not: she holds the power 
within her own hands. So long as Texas shall 
insiet that she will not be reduced, it is not within 
our power to touch her. Whenever sheshall grant 
that assent, it may be done. So with California; 
if, at any subsequent period of time, it should be 


deemed expedient or proper to circumscribe her in | 


her limits, with the assent of the people of that 
State, it can be done, Without her consent, it 
could not be done. 

Again: judging from the information we can 
gather from that country, there cannot be a single 
doubt, that the capacity of Illinois, the capacity of 
Indiana, of Pennsylvania, or Ohio, or any of our 
first-class agricultural States, is vastly greater to 
sustain a population, than the territory embraced 
within the limits of California. One of those best 
acquainted with the matter has asserted that there 
is more arable land in the State of Massachusetts, 
stnal! as she is, than is to be found within the 
whole limits of California, However that may 
be, it is beyond a doubt, that one of our first-class 
States contains the elements of a vastly greater 
population, and possesses a vastly greater number 
of acres of arable land. 
mogeneous character, taking the quality of her 
soil, we can have, | apprehend, no doubt upon our 
minds, that we shall not only be justified in admit- 
ting, but that we are imperiously called upon by 
every principle of reason and justice to admit Cali- 
fornia, as one of our sister States, in this Republic. 


But it is said that no census has been taken of | 


her population, and therefore she should be re- 
manded back to her original condition. Who 
heard these arguments, of perfect equality in pop- 
ulation, so eloquently enforced by the honorable 
Senator from Risherin: {[Mr. Cremens,] when 
Florida came here asking for admission? The 
honorable Senator from Alabama was not here 
then to raise his voice against the admission of 
Flomda, because she did not present a perfect 


equality in population; or, in other words, be- | 
cause she did not, toa certainty, possess a popu- | 
lation which would entitle her to one oer 


tive in the popular branch of Congress. ow, we 
find that, of all colors and complexions, in 184), 
she had only fifty-four thousand, while more than 
seveniy thousand inhabitants were needed as the 
basis for one Representative. Deducting two-fifths, 
not representable, of the colored population, and 
she had only about forty thousand, Was there 
any individual then alarmed, lest the compromises 
of the Constitution would be trodden down, if 
Fiorida come in with her population thus limited ? 
This was her population in 1840. Aliowing her 
for a progressive increase, and she could aot have 
had fifty thousand at the time of her admission, 

When Texas came in, no provision was made 
to ascertain, by act of Congress, her population, 
for the purpose of coming down to that rule of 
pom equality which was so forcibly illustrated 
»y the honorable Senator from Alabama, [Mr. 
CLEMENS. } 

Well, how was it in relation to Texas? Was 
there any particular alarm in relation to that ter- 
ritory, lest it should not have a population large 
enough to-entitle it to an admission into this Union? 
Was there any fear that the compromises of the 
Constitution were to be broken down, and that 
she was to be remanded back to her independent 
pesition until a census should be taken? No. 
There never had been a census taken, at any pre- 
vious time to that when she came and knocked 
at the door for admission into this Union; and the 
houorable Senator from Texas [Mr. Rusk) told 
us the other day, in his place here, that they had 
& population Jess than thirty thousand with which 
to achieve their independence. 

Wel, sir, she had a population, in fact, slightly 
bevond that whieh would have entitled her to one 
representative. The honorable Senator from Texas 


Then, sir, taking her ho- | 





| himself remarked to me, in answer to an inter- 
| rogatory, that she probably had about eighty thou- 
/sand. California, from information upon which 
| reliance can well be placed, has a population from 
| 110,000 to 120,000 inhabitants, and is increasing 
| with astonishing rapidity. 
| There is, in the 9th article of the treaty of peace 
| with Mexico, a stipulation that the territories 
ceded to our Government shall be incorporated 
into the union of the United States. There should 
be no obligation of a nation more sacred, or more 
faithfully complied with, than that which is con- 
| tained in its treaties with other governments. Our 
| treaty with Mexico imposes upon us an obligation 
which we cannot disregard at this time, unless we 
mean to be faithless to our treaty stipulations. 
Here is the article to which I refer: 


| said, shall not preserve the character of citizens of the Mex- 


preceding article, shall be incorporated into the Union of 
| the United States, and be admitted at the proper time (to 
| be judged of by the Congress of the United States) to the 
enjoyment of ail the rights of citizens of the United States, 


mean time, shall be maintained and protected in the free 
| enjoyment of their liberty and property, and secured in the 
free exercise of their religion, without restriction.’’ 

Now, such Mexicans as remained in the terri- 
| tory for twelve months after the ratification of the 
treaty of peace with Mexico, became thereby 
American citizens. Under the 9th article, it is 
| expressly stipulated that they shall be incorporated 
| into the Union of the United States, and be admit- 
| ted at the proper time (to be judged of by the 
| Congress of the United States) to the enjoyment 
of all the rights of citizens of the United States. 
Taking the existing state of things into account, 
who can doubt for a single moment what is our 
duty, and whether we should not give our assent 
“now? True, we are made the tribunal which is 
to judge of the time. In the exercise of that power 
we are to deal justly; and with the population 
now in California, and with its rapid increase, we 
are bound by the highest consideration to admit 
California. ‘To my mind, there can be no reason- 
able doubt. It is certainly no more than fair to 
admit that, when California has a population as 
large as she now has, we should admit her at 
once and without delay. 

Taking the history of the Government, the 
manner in which States have been admitted, the 
character of the country, its population, its homo- 
geneous character, our obligations to admit them, 
the right which the people of the country had to 
act, the manner in which they did act, 4t seems to 
me there cannot rest upon the mind of any indi- 
| vidual a doubt that we should admit this State. 
And the question, the only question, under the 
view which I take of this matter is, ** Is the con- 
stitution which she has presented to us republican 
in its form?” That, sir, it appears to me, is the 
simple question which we are to determine. Such, 
[ believe, is the constitution of California, She 
has created it in pursuance of ber rights. It is, to 
all intents and purposes, a State, so far as her ac- 
tion is concerned; it is a State, and it will bea 
State of this Union, when we shall have admitted 
it within our limits, and when we shall have passed 
the necessary laws to make it so, as we will. 

The simple, plain question then is, **Is the con- 
stitution presented here republican in its charac- 
ter?’ I have heard no exception toit. I have 
heard no Senator interpose that objection; and 
from a careful examination of all its features, no 
man can come to any other conclusion than that 
it is republican, and that it has within it many fea- 
tures which challenge our admiration. It has 
many features which might well excite admira- 
tion, and induce older and other States to follow 
its example. . 

She has, first and foremost, already provided for 
the education of her children, and there is nothing 
that serves so much to elevate the character of a 
people, and promote the best interests of a State, 
as ral education. Wherever education is pro- 
moted, and the character of the people is elevated, 
we have long since learned that the duties and ser- 
vices of the recruiting sergeant will be much less 
required, She has secured the right of su to 
every freeman. She has prohibited slavery within 
her limits. Other States of the South have guar- 
antied it. There are a variety of other features in 





‘Art. 9. The Mexicans, who, in the Territories afore- | 


} 


ican republic, conformably with what is stipulated in the | 


according to the principles of the Constitution ; and in the* 
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the provisions of her constitation well 
commendation and imitation. 

There is one other point which Senators should 
not lose sight of. She must come in, if she conies 
in at all, with her present limits—her present boun. 
daries. Any change in her boundaries will remang 
that State back to her former condition. The Provi. 
sions of her constitution are such that, if changed 
all that she has done in the election of her repre. 
sentatives, the formation of her constitution, the 
creation of her government, must fall, and she go 
back again to her natural rights—again to prepare 
another constitution, which shall conform to the 
will or wishes of Congress, if this does not. We 
are not, then, to lose sight of the fact, that any 
change, however alight, in relation to the bounda- 
ries of this territory, is a rejection. We may as 
well reject her in terms as to reject her indirectly, 
We may as well refuse to admit her at all as thus 
to refuse to recognize her boundaries, and thus i 
reject her indirectly. lt cannot, it seems to me, 
remain doubtful as to what is our duty to those 
whom we represent, as well as to the people of 
California. e should admit her, and admit her 
at the earliest day possible; and the earlier the day 
the better, not only for her, but for the whole 
country. 

There have been various reproaches cast on the 
people of these territories. A sufficient answer to 
all this might be found in the character of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives which she has sent here, 
and who are worthy and true ee of that 
people. Any State might well be proud of such 
a delegation. Yet the people have been denomi- 
nated squatters and vagabonds, and almost every 
opprobrious epithet has been cast upon them. But 
who are they-who have gone to that land, and are 
thus vilified? Why, this constitution which they 
have presented here is the evidence of their handi- 
work; it is an evidence of the character of the peo- 
ple; and I may say, from what I know of that peo- 
ple, that they may challenge a comparison with the 
constituents of any Senator on this floor. They are 
intelligent, worthy men, who have gone there to 
build up a Republic, and to make it one of the marts 
of commerce, which shall connect us with the far- 
distant East. They have gone there to adorn that 
land, and make it bud and blossom as the rose. 


Worthy of 


| They have gone there and asserted their rights as 


citizens of our country, and have come here ask- 
ing us to admit them into this Union as one of its 
sovereign States, That, sir, is the question for 
our decision. Judging from indications which 
cannot well be mistaken—judging from the indica- 
tions which are all around us—I have no doubt 
that she is to be welcomed into this Union, and 
the State of California is to be known as one of 
our sisters, and her star is to stud with other stars 
our national flag. 


THE SLAVE QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR.WILLARD P. HALL, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In roe House or ReprResenrarives, 
March 5, 1850. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the President’s Mes- 
sage transmitting the Constitution of Califor- 


nia, 

Mr. HALL said: 

Mr. Cuatnman: If I were to consult my indi- 
vidual interests, it is probable that I would avoid 
all discussion of the bill now before the commit- 
tee. But I would poorly discharge the duties of 
an American Representative, if personal consider- 
ations should induce me to withhold the full and 
free expression of my opinions with regard to any 

uestion of great public importance, I have, there- 
ore, obtained the floor for the pu of present-— 
ing my views with reference to the admission of 
California into the Union asa State. Before doing 
this, however, I feel it due to myself to notice @ 
single remark made by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, (Mr. Bissevu,} in the i. with which he 
favored us the other day. that occasion, he 


thought » much to to introduce 
Missouri pamniee iabh aie meade He went out of 
his 9 Sr at amen co rvrnipaed 
ators during the last summer, and thereby indi- 
rectly censured myself and a portion of my col- 
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es. The honorable member from Illinois is 
much mistaken in supposing that our complaint 
nst the Senator alluded to, was his charging a 
“tion of the South with favoring disunion. Far 
om it. We believed, and we still believe, that 
the Saateee Ee in favor of the read 
ity of the sition to restrict slavery to 
— ant hienite hea declaration that “ Ceagraw 
governs the territory as it pleases, and in a man- 
ner incompatible with the Constitution” —his ef- 
forts to gain popularity fur the Wilmot proviso, 
py asserting that Jefferson was its author—and 
his attempts to induce our people to sanction it, by 
aying that it was unwise for them to oppose it— 
were calculated, if not intended, to give encourage- 
ment to that faction which was so eloquently de- 
nounced by the gentleman from Massachusetis, a 
few days since, and thus to endanger the Union, 
which we were all 80 anxious to preserve and per- 
pewate. Perhaps my friend from [llinois was not 
aware of these facts. Perhaps, too, he was not 
aware of this other fact, that the much-applauded 
Senator was, only a few months ago, opposed to 
the admission of California as a State. Yet I 
feel authorized to say, that such was the case. A 
short ime since, | received a letter from one of 
the most respectable men in Missouri, in which 
he states: : 

«Tremarked to Colonel Bewron, while in Liberty last 
summer, that L thought the people of California (I do not 
recollect of including New Mexico, but probably did) would 
fom a constitution and State government, aud apply for 
ajmission tuto the Union asa State. He replied, prompt- 
ly, ‘Lam Ogposed to it, sir. There is too much of a con- 
gomerated mass there, and it is not the old regular way of 
doing things.’ ’? 

This conduct, on the part of that Senator, to- 
gether with his virtual denial of the right of the 
Legislature of each State to instruct its Senators 
in Congress, forced a large portion of the people 
of Missouri to abandon him. If any change has 
receutly taken place in his opinions, upon the 
subjects refer to, I believe that it has been 
produced by the operation of selfish consideratons,; 
and if aught of evil grows out of the condition of 
things in our State, he will be justly chargeable 
with having, for the purpose of gratifying his ma- 
lignant passions, ruined the very men—the Democ- 
recy of Missouri—who have made him all that he 
is. With this notice of the speech of the gentle- 
man from Iinois, | dismiss that subject, and pro- 
ceed to the examination of the California ques- 
uon. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been frequently asserted 
by gentlemen of this House, during the present 
session of Congress, that the admission of Califor- 
wa into the Union, with her present constitution, 
would be equivalent to the passage of the Wilmot 
proviso. As I intend to vote for the admission of 
California, Lf feel called upon to notice the charge 
which has thus been made. On what ground does 
that charge rest? Why, sir, we are told that the 
constitution of California prohibits slavery within 
her limits ; that the Wilmot proviso proposes the 
same thing; and that, therefore, any act of Congress 
recognizing the one, is just as objectionable as the 
adoption of the other. From this, to me, novel 
doctrine, 1, as a southern man, and the Represent- 
auve of a slaveholding constituency, must beg 
leave to dissent. 

The passage of the Wilmot proviso would be 
an act on the part of Congress of gross injustice, 
«s | conceive, to one half of the States of this 

‘tion, tyrannical in its operation upon those im- 
mediately to be affected by it, and of doubtful 
constitutionality. By admitting California into 
the Union as a State we would perpetrate no such 
Wrong. We would not violate the Constitution. 
We would only exercise an expressly delegated 
power. We would not oppress the people of Cal- 
fornia, We would only give effect to their praise- 
Worthy ambition, by elevating them to the proud 
‘ation of a member of this great and growing 
Confederacy. Nor would we, in my opinion, act 
wnjustly towards the South. “We would only rec- 
‘gnize the right of the people of California to 
determine for ves the question of domestic 
slavery—a right that is claimed by, and guarantied 
‘, every State in the Union, by the Constitution 
“— which we live. 

: a great revolution seems to have 
been effected in the minds of certain gentlemen, 
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jectionable to the South, as an attempt on the part 


‘pon the slavery question, within the last few 


-——$____ 


Question—Mr. Hall. 


The Slave 


months. Until very recently, I had understood 
the southern ground to be, that “ the right to pro- 
‘ hibit slavery in any territory, belongs exclusively 
‘to the e thereof, and can only be exercised 
‘ by them Yn forming their constitution for a State 
‘ government, or in their sovereign capacity as an 
‘ independent State.”” Such is the very language 
of a resolution adopted by the Legislature of Mis- 
souri at its last session. Some of the citizens of 
our State assailed the resolution with much bitter- 
ness, as being too ultra southern. One of our 
Senators went so far as to express himself thus 
with regard to it: ‘* Farewell compromise! fare- 
‘well concession! farewell Congress! farewell 
‘ Missouri! farewell Constitution of the United 
* States, and of all the States!"’ 1 believe, how- 
ever, t.at the peeple of Missouri generally ap- 
proved the resolution. 





| advocated it; and for | 


advocating it, | was denounced by certain indi- | 
And now, |! 


viduals as a disunionist and a nullifier. 
when | announce my determination to carry that | 


resolution into effect, by voting for the admission |) 


of California, I am told, from another quarter, that 
I favor “the Executive proviso.’’ Well, sir, all 
I have to say upon that subject is this: That, as I 
was not driven from my principles last summer, 
by assaults at home, so | will not be driven from 
my principles now, by assaults here. 

It will not be denied, Mr. Chairman, that the 
people of Missouri can, at any moment, abolish | 





slavery within their limits. Now willit be seriously || 


contended, that the abolition of slavery in Mis- 
souri, by the people of that State, would be as ob- | 
of Congress to do the same thing? And if net, why | 
not? For this plain, substantial and all-suflicient | 


reason. Under our Government, it is the prov- | 


ince of each State to regulate its own domeatic || 


NAL GLOBE, 


————— 


Ho. or Rers. 





On the 11th day of July, 1795, the Legislature 
of the then Territory of Tice. seed *“* An 
‘act providing for the enumeration of the inhabit- 
‘ants of the territory of the United States of 
* America, south of the river Ohio?” by which it 
was enacted, “‘ that if, upon taking the enumera- 
‘tion of the people in the said territory, as by that 
‘directed, it shall appear that there are 60,000 
‘inhabitants therein, counting the whole of the 
‘ free persons, including those bound to service for 
‘a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
* adding three-fifths of all other persone, the Gov- 
* ernor be authorized and requested, to recommend 


|| § to the people of the respective counties, to elect 
| * five persons from each county, to represent them 
|| © in convention, to meet at Knoxville, at such time 
|| * as he shall judge proper, for the purpose of form- 


* ing a constitution, or permanent form of govern- 
‘ment.”’ The census of the territory of Tennes- 
see having been taken, as directed, and there ap- 
pearing to be 60,000 free inhabitants thereia, Gov- 
ernor Blount, in accordance with the request of the 


/act which I have recited, issued his proclamation 


on the 28h day of November, 1795, from which |! 
desire to read a briéf extract. After certain reci- 


| tals, he says: 


“Now I, the said William Blount, Governor, &e., do 
recommend to the people of the respective counties, to elect 
five persons for each county, on the 18th and 19th days of 
December next, to represent them in a convention, to meet 


| af Knoxville, on the Iith day of January next, for the “pur- 





affairs, and any attempt, on the part of Congress, || 


to interfere with that right, would be a violation of 


i 


the compact entered into when this Union was || 


formed. It is for a similar reason, that while the || provisions of the ordinance of 1787, relative to the 
passage of the Wilmot proviso would be justly 


offensive to the slaveholding States, the admission 
of California into the Union can give rise to no 
well-founded complaints in any quarter. But, itis 
said, that we cannot properly admit California, 
because Congress has not authorized the people to 
forma State government. It appears to me, that 


rest. The Constitution declares that ‘* new States 
may be admitted by the Congress, into this 
Union.” This is all the power we possess over 
the subject; we can admit States, not create them. | 
We cannot form a State constitution. 
establish a State government. 
only be done by the people. Andany attempt to do 


| 
| 


whaJly without constitutional authority. Have, 


government? Have they adopted a State constitu- 
tion? They have. Their work is now before us— 
their constitution is now on our tables; and the 
question submitted is, shall we admit them into the 
Union? The Constitution says, we may admit 
them, for it says we may admit new States. 
But gentlemen say, that we cannot admit them, 
because we have not declared in advance that we 
would admit them upon their application. Now,sir, 
I understand that all our powers are derived from 
the Constitution of the United States, and not from 
an act of Congress. We possess those powers, 
and those alone which the Constitution confers, 
and they can neither be enlarged nor diminished, 
by an ordinary act of legislation. Suppose that 
the last Congress had declared that no more States 
should ever be admitted into the Union, or that 
every State should be admitted upon its applica-. 
tion, no matter what might be its population or its 
boundaries; would such a declaration have been 
obligatory upon us? Most assuredly not. And 
why? use, each Congress has the right to 
pass all such laws, and to exercise all such powers, 
as the Constitution authorizes. Any other doc- 
trine would make every new Congress the mere 
agent—the mere servant of those which preceded it, 
and impair, if not utterly destroy, the usefulness 
of this Government 

But precedents have been a ed to. Weare 
told that the precedents are ainst the admis- 
sion of California. Let us examine some of these 
precedents, and see what they are. 





this objection nas no solid foundation on which to 
| 


We cannot || 
These things can || 


them by any other power, would be an usurpation, | 


then, the people of California established a State | 











| enumeration of the inhabita 


pose of forming a constitution, or permanent torm of gov- 
ernment. And to the end, that a perfect uniformity in the 


|| election of the members of the convention may wke plaice 
i} 2 


in the respective counties, |, the said Wilham Blount, Goy- 
ernor, &c., do further recommend to the sheriffs, or Uheir 
deputies, respectively, to open, and hold, polls of election 
for members of convention, on the 18th. and 19th days of 


|| December, as aforesaid, in the same manner as polls of 


election have heretofore been held, for members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and”? [now listen] “that elf free males, 
twenty-one yeurs of age, and upward, be considered us entitled 
to vote by baliot for five persons, for members of convention,” 


At the time this proclamation was issued, the 


right of suffrage, was in force in the Territory of 
Tennessee. ‘That ordinance provided, ** that a 
‘freehold in fifty acres of land in the district, 
‘having been a citizen of one of the States, and 
‘being a resident in the district, or the like free- 
‘ hold, and two years’ residence in the district, shal] 
‘ be necessary to qualify a man as an elector of a 
‘ Representative.”* Yet, in the face of this provie- 
ion, Governor Blount advised the right of suffrage 
to be exercised by “all free males, twenty-one 
years of age and upward,’ whether freeholders or 
non-freeholders, citizens or aliens, white or black, 
residents or strangers. The people of ‘Tennessee 
adopted the Governor’s recommendation, formed 
a constitution, and applied for admission into the 
Union as a State. And how was their applica- 
tion received? Was it rejected? Were they re- 
manded back to a territorial condition, as has been 
recently asserted? No,sir! no. They were not 
so remanded, but they were admitted into the 
Union, in conformity with their request. On the 
8th day of April, 1796, President. Washington 
transmitted to Congress a copy of the constitution 
of Tennessee, and certain papers accompanying the 
same. On the 12th of the same month, Mr. Dear- 
born, from a committee of this House, reported a 
resolution, admitting Tennessee into the Union. 
A few days thereafter, the House passed the res- 
olution. On the Sth day of May, 1796, Mr. King, 
of New York, made a report to the Senate of the 
United States, in which the opinion was ex- 
pressed, ‘‘ that the inhabitants of that part of the 
territory south of the Ohio, ceded by North Car- 
olina,”’ were not at that time, ‘‘ entitled to be re- 
ceived as a new State into the Union,.”’” The 
Senate accordingly passed a bill, providing for the 
nts of Tennessee, and 
their future admission into the Union, The House 
amended the Senate bill in its title and in substance, 
so as to make ita bill admitting Tennessee into 
the Union, with one Representative in Congress, 
until the general census then next ensuing. The 
Senate non-concurred in the House amendments. 
A committee of conference was appointed, who 
reported in favor of the House amendments. The 
report of the committee was adopted by both 
Houses of Congress, and on the Ist day of June, 
1796, the bill was presented to the President: on 
the same day it received his agpemere, and thue it 
became the law of the land. Such are briefly the 
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facta caitlin’ with the admission of Tennessee flag was run up in California, the 
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‘The Slave Question—Mr. Hall. 


people who 


into the Union, as I gather them from the public || lived in that country, cheerfully recognized our 


records of the country, as contained in the Amer- 
ican Stare Papers, Vol. XX., Miscellaneous, Vol. 
I, pages 146, 147, and 150, and in the Senate and 
House Journals, for the year 1796. This history 
shows, that neither the first and most illustrious 
of out Presidents, nor the Congress of 1796, be- 


| 
| 


| authority, because they loved our Union, and the 
| institations under which they had been reared, 


} About the time that the people of California com- 


| 


menced their revolution, war broke out between 
| the United States and Mexico. Our operations 
| were so active, during that war, that Mexico was 


lieved an act of Congress necessary to authorize || unable to send any troops to California, while 


the people of a territory to form a State govern- || hostilities continued with us. 
not be unworthy of remark, also, |, no effort to do so. 


ment. Itma 


Indeed, she made 
A few months after Commo- 


that General Jackson was a member of the con- || dore Sloat had hoisted our flag at Monterey, the 
vention which prepared the constitution of the || Mexican population of California attempted to re- 
| take thecountry. Assoonasthisrevolt was known, 


State of ‘Tennessee; and he, surely, would not 
have participated in the deliberations of that body, 
had he believed its proceedings to be contrary to 


United States. 


; 


|| 
iaw, and in violation of the Constitution of the || 


Arkaneas, Michigan, Florida, and Iowa, were 


also admitted into the Union, without any act of || 


Congress being passed, authorizing the people of | 


those States to form constitutions—at least, after 
the most diligent search, | have been able to find 
no such law, 
especial notice. One of the allegations most con- 
stantly introduced, and most zealously urged 
against the admission of California is, that her 
people were not an organized political community, 
by act of Congress, at the time they formed and 
adopted their constitution. Precisely the same 
difficulty existed in the case of Michigan. At the 
time the people of that State formed their constitu- 
tion, and for some years previous, the Territory 
of Michigan embraced all the territory that is now 
ineluded within the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and the Territory of Minnesoia. Hence, the 
people who resided within the boundaries of the 
present State of Michigan, were not, at the time 


referred to, an organized political ad by 1 
hey 


virtue of any law of the United States. 

were only « part of such a community. Under 
these circumstances, the Territorial Legislature of 
Michigan, not only without the consent of Con- 
gress, given for that purpose, but after such con- 
sent had been twice refused, passed an act, which 
was approved by the Governor of Michigan, Jan- 
uary 26, 1835, authorizing a portion of the people 
of that territory to form a constitution and State 
government. “he the time of the passage of this 
act, the right of suffi within the Territory of 
Michigan, as fixed by Congress, was confined to 
free white male citizens of the United States, who 
had resided within the territory one year, and had 
paid a county, or territorial tax. Yet the Terri- 
torial Legislature, disregarding the laws of Con- 
grease, enacted, in the second section of the statute 
which I have recited, “ that the free white male 
‘ inhabitants of the said territory, above the age of 
‘twenty-one years, who shall reside therein three 
‘months immediately preceding Saturday, the 
‘fourth day of April next, in the year one thou- 
‘sand eight hundred and thirty-five, be, and they 
‘are hereby authorized to choose delegates, to form 
‘a constitution, &e.” The people of a portion of 
the Territory of Michigan—the people, I reiterate, 
wht were not a political community, under any 
act of Congress, then in force—approving the pro- 
visions of the territorial law, adopted a constitu- 
tion, applied for admission into the Union, as a 
State, and were conditionally admitted on the 15th 
of June, 1836. They heving, by # convention of 
delegaies, elected for that, purpose, given their 
assent to the conditions of the act of June 15th, 
1838, were unconditionally admitted on the 26th 
of January, 1837, during the Administration of 
President Jackson. From this oe facts, it 
apm@are to me, that every obj nu inst 
the admission of California, on the prownd chal 
her people were not an is political commu- 
nity, and that the suffrage was not estab- 
tished by an act Congress, core with full 
force in the ease of Michigan. Yet these objec- 
tions were then Overruled as captious and unsub- 
stantial, and I trast that they will be so regarded 
now. 

Mr. Chairman, in ing the question be- 
fore us, we should bear in mind the recent history 
of California. We should remember, that the 
American citizens, resident there, had ee 
ized all ara the Bay of San Fran- 
ciseo, and north thereof, before we attempted to 
take possession of it. As soon, howéver, as Our 


| five hundred of our emigrants hastened to supress 
it. They marched several hundred miles in Califor- 
nia, driving all opposition before them; and, but 
for some unfortunate delays, they would have re- 
duced the enemy, before Kearney and Stockton 
had been able to strike a blow. ‘The bare state- 
ment of these facts—facts within the knowledge, 


| doubtless, of every gentleman here present—must 
| satisfy all that, but for our interference, California 


But the case of Michigan deserves | 


: 
| 
j 
| 
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would, at this time, have been ai: independent 
| State. It is true, that if we had not’acquired Cal- 
ifornia, Mexico might have attempted to recon- 
| quer it; but, when we reflect upon the zeal with 
which our citizens would have rushed to the relief 
of their brethren in California, and upon the mul- 
titudes which the recent discoveries in that coun- 
try have drawn to it, we can scarcely believe that 
the efforts of Mexico would have been successful 
for a single moment. I therefore reassert that, 
but for our interference, California would, at this 
time, have been an independent State, owning, in 
| fee, all the public domain within her limits, inclu- 
| ing her exhaustiess mines of gold. But for the 
| purpose of promoting our own interests, we Chose 
to interfere. We therefore occupied a country, 


|| which our citizens had, without our aid, caged 


_ conquered. As soon as our Government too 
possession of California, military contributions 
were levied upon her people, and military rule 
was established over them. While war lasted, 
these evils were borne, as temporary in their char- 
| acter, and as necessary incidents to a state of hos- 
| tilities. It was hoped, that when peace was es- 
| tablished, military rule and exaction would both 
cease. This hope was disappointed. Military 
| rule and military exactions still continued the por- 
tion of California; and yet, her people still ac- 
quiesced; and still they hoped for relief. The 
action of the last Congress, however, but too 
clearly announced to them that they must expect 
no aid from us, under the present state of excite- 
ment, relative to the question of slavery. We not 
only failed to give them a territorial organization, 
but we extended our revenue laws over them in 
this way, subjecting them to the burdens, while 
we denied them the benefits of government. This 
situated, the people of California thought it to be 
their duty to take care of themselves—to protect 
their lives, and to secure their property. They 
accordingly met in convention, established a gov- 
ernment, and feeling themselves able to support a 
State organization, they have applied for admis- 
sion into the Union. And for this they have been 
denounced. ‘These denunciations sound strangely 
in my ears, 

Have gentlemen forgotten the course of events 
in Oregon? In 1845, the people of that territory 
established a government and adopted a constitu- 
tion, For some years they lived under the laws 
enacted by themselves. e heard no charges 
of usurpation yp brow the people of Oregon for 
their conduct. Every one seemed to acquiesce in 
the propriety of their action, The Jate President 
of the United States, in one of his officia) comma- 
cations to Congress, alluded to the course of the 
people of Oregon, in the strongest terms of com- 
mendation; and Congress, in the 17th section of 
the act organizing the Oregon Territory, endorsed 





most emphatic manner, by declaring, “ that all 
‘ suits, processes, and proceedings, civil and crim- 


*and informations, which shall be pending and 


‘ity of the provisional government of Oregon, 
 tthin the Wonitd' Of ubé eaid teeritcey, elie this 
‘act shall take effect, shall be transferred to be 
‘ heard, tried, prosecuted, and determined, in the 


the action of the people thereof, in the fullest and 


‘inal, at law and in chancery, and all indictments | 
* undetermined in the courts established by author-, 
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‘district courts hereby established, whi 
| ‘ include tha caution or districts, wh ae 
| ‘ proceeding —_ pending. All bonds, 
‘nizances and of every kind whatso. 
| « ever, valid under the existing laws within the lim- 
‘ its of said terri , Shall be valid under this act. 
‘and aj! eriises acd misdemeanors against the laws 
‘in force within said limits, may be prosecuted 
| ‘tried and punished in the courts established by 
| § this act, in like manner as they would have been 
| funder the laws in force within the limits com 
| fing said territory, at the time this act shail Z0 
| * into operation.”’ It may not be improper to re. 
mark, that this section, which so fully sanctions 
_ the action of the people of Oregon in establishing 
| & government, without the previous assent of Con. 
|| gress, was not objected to by a single gentleman 
| in this or the other end of the Capitol. And yet 
we are told that the people of California for doing 
that which was so high! applauded in the people 
of Oregon, have been guilty of a most unpardonable 
|| usurpation! It is true that the people of Oregon 
| did not apply for admission into the Union as 
|| State. The reason is obvious. Their populatio; 
| was so small, and their means were so scanty, 
| that they were not able to sustain a govern. 
| ment. enes they asked us for assistance, and 
petitioned us for a territorial organization. The 
situation of California is far different. The peo- 
ple of that country are numerous and wealthy; 
| they are able to sustain a State government; they 
therefore ask us for no pecuniary aid; they de. 
mand no appropriation out of our treasury to 
enable them to administer their local government. 
All they request is that they may be permit 
ted to govern themselves at their own expense, 
Now, surely, sir, if the people of Oregon were jus- 
tifiable in establishing a government and adopting 
a constitution, without the authority of Congress, 
the people of California must be justified for doing 
the same thing, unless it can be made appear, that 
the superior numbers and wealth of the latter, 
deprive them of the rights and privileges that were 
for years exercised by the former. 

Sull, itis said, that we should remand California 
to a territorial condition, condemn the entire 
course of her people in forming a government, 
and sternly reject their application for admission 
into the Union asa State. It may be well for us 
to consider the wisdom and policy of such a pro- 
ceeding on our part. Time will not permit me to 
examine this subject at length. I must content 
myself by calling the attention of the committee 
to remarks of certain greatly-distinguished gentle- 
men of the South, upon a very similar question, 
which was mooted here some years since. Mr. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, in his able speech 
on the Missouri question, used this language: 

“ If you refuse to admit Missouri without the prohibition, 
and she refuses it, and preceeds to form a constitution for 
herself, and then applies for admission, what will you do? 
Will you compel them by force? By whom or by what 
force can this be effected? Will the States in the neighbor- 
hood join in the crusade? Will they, who to a man think 
Missouri is right and you are wrong, arm in such a cause? 
Can you send a force from the eastward of the Delaware? 
The very distance forbids it, and distance isa powerful aux- 
iliary to a country attacked. If, in the days of James the 
Second, English soldiers, under military discipline, when 
ordered to march against their countrymen, contending in 
the cause of liberty, disobeyed the order and laid down their 
arms, do you think our free brethren on the Mississippi will 

| aot do the same ? Yes, sir! they will refuse, and you 
will at last be obliged to retreat from this measure, and in 
manner that will not add much to the dignity of your Gov- 
ernment.””—National I; , 1890. 

The we of Mr. Pinckney, a little changed, 
applies with full force to the case before us. | 
leave it to gentlemen to make the change for 
themselves, and a gi to ponder and reflect 
upon the views of eminent southern states- 


man and patriot. 
Mr. Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, than 


whom this country has uced no better man, 
and the soundness of w dgment, and the 
genuineness of whose ore roe er Ae now 
verbial, thus expressed hi with reference 
tthe Missour controversy:”’ 
an no matter what their form, want more 
ed 
government. Great ‘Sritsin lost the United States by a 
to govern too much, and to introduce new principles 
; U vould not submit to the 
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~~ eeto expect that we can persuade Missouri to yield | 
be sinion ithat did not apply as strongly to Great Britain ? H 
now je, as near akin to us, as We were to Great Britain. || 
‘ney re ‘flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone,” |, 
Tuy every free nation has had some principle in their t 
verament, to which more importance was attached than || 
“ther. ‘The English were not'to be taxed without their | 
wy Cat given in Parliament: the American is to form their | 
om) Sate government, s@rthat it be not inconsistent with || 
vot ihe United States. * * * Itwould have been 
om’ gratifying to me to have been informed by some af the 
‘aemen who support the amendment, what is intended to || 
ae. if it be adopted; and the people of Missouri will not | 
nail put go on and form a State government, (having the || 
" uisite number agreeably to the ordinance,) as Tennessee | 
id and then apply for admission into the Union. Will 
cede admitted as ‘Tennessee was, on an equal footing with 
pe original States, or will the application be rejected, as || 
the British Government did the petitions of the old Congress? |} 
yf you do not admit her, and she will not return to the || 
ierritorial government, will you declare her people rebels, || 
ys Great Britain did us, and order them to be conquered for 
ontending for the same rights that every State in the Union |) 
ww enjoys? Will you for this, order the father to imarch 
against the son, and brother against brother? God forbid! 
. *« * [ff you should declare them rebels, and conquer | 
hem, would that attach them to the Union? No one can 
expect this. * * If the United States are to make con- || 
quests, do not let the first begin at home. Nothing is to be 
vot by American conquering American. Nor ought we to 
forget, that We are not legislating for ourselves, and that the || 
{merican character is not yielding when rights are con- \\ 
comed.”—National Intelligencer, February 12, 1820. | 
The extract I have just read, is full of wisdom. || 
|: appeals to the North not to trespass upon the || 
rghts of the South—it appeals to the South not || 
i trespass upon the rights of California—it ap- | 
peals to the majority not to trespass upon the rights | 
of the minority; but to practice liberality and jus- 


} 
1} 


tice, and thus to gather the affections of all around 
the Union—giving strength to our Government, 
and perpetuity to our institutions. 

But | go further. [ not only say that the peo- 
ple of California have acted properly, and that we 
may properly admit them into the Union, but that 
itisour duty sotoadmitthem, Nothing, it seems 
to me, would be more repugnant to the spirit of 
the Constitution, than an attempt to retain the 
people of the territories forever ina state of terri- 
rial vassalage. Suppose that the original thirteen 
States had steadily refused to admit any other 
States into the Union, and had thus sought to keep 
the people who inhabit the mighty Valley of the 
Mississippi, in a territorial condition forever: would 
sucha course have been in accordance with the 
genius of our Government? Would it have been 
imerican to exclude the millions who live in the 
new States, from all participation in the affairs of 
this Government, while they are subjected to a full 
share of its burdens? Would it have been exact! 
republican to retain Ohio, and Indiana, and Illi- 
noisy and Kentacky, and Tennessee, and the other 
great States of the West, down to the present 
ume, as mere colonies of the original parties to 
the Conatitution? Noone will venture to answer 
these inquiries affirmatively.” If, then, the charac- 
ter of our institutions requires. that an end should 
be put to the territorial. condition of our people, 
when is the period at which the state of depend- 
ence should cease? It is the very moment when 
the citizens of the United States, living within 
convenient boundaries in any of our territories, 
are numerous enough. to form a State, and are de- 
siroug of assuming that condition. 

This subject was well and ably discussed on the 
proposition to authorize the people of Missouri to 
form a State government, some thirty years ago. 

he opponents of the ‘* Missouri restriction’’ at 
that day, boldly proclaimed the very doctrines that 
[have here laid down. Mr..Houmes, then a mem- 
je of this House for the State of Massachusetts, 
Said ; 

“New States may be mimitted, and no difference is au- 
thorized. The authority is to admit or not, but not to pre- 
scribe conditions: What would be a fair construction of 
‘bis? Surely not that Congress might hold a territory in a 
colonial condition as long as they choose, nor that they 
might admit a new State with less political rights than an- 
other, but that the admission iheual be cs on os thd people 


needed, and were capable 0 7 State government.” 
—National Intellivencer, tes. 10, 1820. 


Mr. J. Barsovnk, at that time a Senator in Con- 
gress from the State of Virginia, said: 

“What, will 
admit or a et Fer naa we pee koe: 
‘ven this power is subject to control, whenever 














| they have not the moral right to refuse admissionto a territory 
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Mr. Puiu P. Barsovur, late one of the | judges | 


of the Supreme Court of the United States, and in 
a member of the House of Representatives | 
from Virginia, said: ; 
“The first which I shall examine, because it has been | 
most relied on, is in these words: ‘ New States may be ad- 
mitted into this Union.’ Now, say gentlemen, this pro- 
vision is permissive, not imperative—that as Congress may, 
so they may noi, admi: 3 and as they may not admit, there- | 


| fore, they may in their discretion impose their own terms. 


On my part itis contended, that.the power of Congress is 
limited to the simple alternative of admitting, or not admit- 
ting—that even this power is subject to the modification, that | 


whose situation and circumstances suit it for admission,’’—Na- 
tional Intelligencer, April 13, 1820. 


Mr. Haroin, of Kentucky, said: 


** Under the head of preliminary facts, and positions, let | 
|| ws inquire, Mr, Chairman, what are the claims ot the people | 


and Territory of Missouri, to be admitted into the Union ag 
a member of this . political family. Her territory is not 
unnsually large. e dimensions of the proposed State are 
not greater—do not contain more square miles—than the 
States of Obio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
admitted by all to be upward of 60,000, No State, which 
has been admitted into this Union since the adoption of 
the Constitution, had, at the time of its admission, a greater 


| population ; several of them had scarcely half the number. | 


The Constitution, when it says, ‘new States may be admit- 
ted by the Congress, into the Union,’ is silent upon the sub- 


ject of numbers or boundary; but leaves that subject to | 


the sound discretion of Congress. The manner in which 
that discretion has been exercised, has been so uniform and in- 
variable, that it amounts to a law. It is, Mr. Chairman, a 
PROCLAMATION TO THE INHABITANTS OF ALL THE TERRI- 
TORIES, THAT WHENEVER THEIR NUMBERS APPROACH TO 
FIFTY OR SIXTY THOUSAND, THEY SHALL BE AT LIBERTY TO 
BURST FROM AROUND THEM THE BONDS AND CHAINS OF TER- 
RITORIAL SERVITUDE, AND VASSALAGE, AND ASSUME AND 
EXERCISE THE RIGHTS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT—THE INALIEN- 
ABLE RIGHTS OF MANKIND.” 

*¢ But, Mr. Chairman, independent of the practice of this 
Government, in admitting other States into. the Union, I 
say, upon principle, if Missouri were the first candidate that 
ever offered and asked for admission, we would be bound 
to do one of two things—either to receive her as a sister 
State, or permit her to set up an independent government 
for herself. Who, in this House, is prepared to deny and 
disclaim te principles upon which the American Revolu- 
tion commenced, and, in contending for which, we estab- 
li: hed ourindependence? * * * The principle we contended 
for was this, that we, from our intelligence and population, 
were competent for all the purposes of self-government; and 
that it was the inalienable birthright of all men, to be bound 
by no laws, unless they participated in their enactment; and 
that any law made by the King and Parliament of Great 
Britain, in which we had no vo,ce—no representation—was 
not only not obligatory upon us, but absolutely, .as it re- 
spected us, null and void. On the other side of the ocean 
it was contended, that the laws enacted by the lmperial 
Parliament and their Majesty, were binding upon us in all 
cases whatsoever, The above was the pomt at issue be- 
tween the parties. Our right to a seat upon this floor, our 
being assembled here this day, proclaims the glorious result 
of the contest. But, then, in those good times, Mr. Chair- 
man, it was the feeling and interest of the American peo- 
ple to contend, and spill the best blood of the land, for first 
principles. Now, I am sorry to say, that one portion of 
these United States find it their interest, to combat those 
very principles for which a number of their fathers gloriously 
perished.”*—National Intelligencer, March 9, 1820. 


The language of the Virginia Legislature was 
even more explicit than any that | have yet quo- 
ted, In.a report, adopted by that body on the first 
day of February, 1820, are found the following 
bold and emphatic declarations, to which I ask 
the especial attention of the committee: 


In the first place,”’ (says the report,) “ itis denied that 
Congress bas the right to continue the dependence of the 
territory, at pleasure--to perpetuate its minority and their 
regency. And this is denied withoutany reference to com- 
pact or treaty. It is true, the Constitution gives a power 
to dispose of, and make all needful rules and regulations, 
for the government of its territories ; but powers may be 
restrained, in the same manner that they may be enlarged, 
by implication ; and if there be an irresistible implication, 
limiting any grant of power, it is believed that this grant is 


so fimited. It can never be believed, that an association of 
free and independent States, formed for the purposes of 


‘ence, of establishing justice, and of securing the 
of liberty to themselves and their posterity, ever con- 
templ the acquisition of territory for the purpose of es- 
tablishing, and perpetuating for others and their posterity 
that odeaa bondage against which they themselves had sd 
lately revolied. The provision, for the admission of new 
States into the Union, is a clear indication of the destiny 
intended for the acquired territories. It being foreseen, 
however, that circumstances might occur to control this 
wise, a discretion was given to refuse or admit the new 
States—there embraced in the to dispose of the 
territories, the means of entitling them to independence. 
The territories of the United States are rightfully beld in 
pupilage, as as their infancy unfits them for self-gov- 
ernment, or admission into the Union, but unjustly detained 
in , whenever their maturity arrives. 4t that 
eo on teaieonaes of bert at indepen States. 
as ,ort } @ a 
ger, but the laws 


and our own 
their. 


|| a State constitution. 


Her population is | 


ation, or that experience might prove it unsafe or un- 


s of nature and of 
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What the Legisiatere of Virginia meant by the 
people of a territory arriving at matur.ty, isnot a 
matter of conjecture. The report from which 1 


|| have just read, was upon,and in favor of, the prop- 


osition to authorize the peopleof Missouri to form 
The Legislature, therefore, 

considered the territory of Missouri as having ar- 

rived at maturity. But Missouri at that time con- 
| tained only about sixty thousand inhabitants; 
and, as the present population of California much 
| exceeds the population of Missouri in 1820, the 
| people of California are, according to the old Vir- 


|| ginia doctrine, entitled to admission into the Union, 


33 


|| or to absolute independence. ‘ Power,”’ to re- 
|| peat the language of the report, “may enslave 
‘them longer, but the laws of nature and of jus- 
‘ tice, the genius of our political institutions, and 
}| ‘our own example, proclaim their title to break 
‘their bonds and assert their freedom.’’ But it 
may be said that I over-estimate the number of 
| people in California. In order to decide this ques- 
tion, let us appeal to facts. The report of one of 
the United States officers at San Francisco, states 
that the number of immigrants who arrived at that 
| port by sea, between the first of April and the 
| first of December last, was upward of twenty- 
We know, from evidence that is 


| nine thousand.* 
|| as good as official, that about seven thousand emi- 
i] fran wagons left the western part of Missouri, 
ast Spring, for California, by the way of the South 
|| Pass. Many emigrants went the sume route at 
|| that time, with pack-mules, If, however, we 
|| throw out of consideration the latter altogether, 
\;}and allow four persons to each wagon, we have 
\| twenty-eight thousand as the number of those who 
| emigrated to California last season by the northern 
overland route. A large number of emigrants also 
went to California by the way of Santa Fé, Fort 
i} Smith in Arkansas, Texas, and Mexico. The 
}) number who went by all the routes last mentioned, 
has never been estimated at less than ten thousand. 
| These data give sixty-seven thousand as the num- 
\| ber of emigrants to California during eight menths 
|| of last year, of whom three-fourths at least were 
|| American citizens. But many persons were in 

California before the first of April last, and many 

have gone there since the first of December last. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, | think 
') it will be difficult for any one to believe, that there 
are not one handred thousand people at this mo- 
ment in the new State of California. But there is 
another mode of estimating the population of Cali- 








fornia. Her recent popular vote stood as follows: 
| Por the Constitution. ............ccceeeceeeseee sere 12,063 
} Against the Constitution. ... 06.6... cece cece ca ee eens Bil 








| TOtal .n cen cog eneseecncevcecieed sb peemestenens 12,872 








For Governor. Votes. 
PEE We SOME s banc nav osc Oho $e. cuss eeltcdvetes 6.783 
PO a PR ee oe ys es 2201 
Ves RCN airs «id aids SBE Kiwi cwidive cede’ 619 

8 aa ee ee ee 3,220 
eatin uta on snp gaebddnrgtis -srinnte 1,u5e 
NTN n hss vatedese anchor cesasces cocscete pegne 2 
Petals x. cbthie cas wake devccdieRapbecick dus 14218 





Now, it may be said with safety, that this vote 
is larger than that given by any of the new States 
at the time of its édminsion into the Union, except 
the State of Wisconsin. Louisiana was admitted 


into the Union on the 8th day of April, 1812. The 





* Since this speech was delivered the following statement 
has been received: 

The number of vessels.arrived at the port of San Fran- 
cisco, from the 12th April to the end of January last, is 
shown in the following statement from the records of the 
harbor-master’s office : 

Amount of tonnage arrived since April 12, 1849, until date, 
January 29, 1850. 





POrCIgM . 2.0. eon cocneecenses ceececerstecsssssoenes 55,009 

TOUR i ovis a Wc ecbeis bende Sbedtcerbestodes 264,238 
Number of passengers arrived during the same period. 

a v a Female Male. 

29,340 

Pteign. 2.56.20 sade ccascccescseesseesce 502 8,627 

FIER vnvc dauectenes evcneceusane 1,421 38,467 
Number of ships that have arrived during that period, 

AMO@PiCAD po ceeceeeceeeee Cd MEER E Oebhc ds Coeds ocded 487 


| 
| 
| 
2 = 


The above is exclusive of United States ships and trans- 
ports, and the mail steamers. 
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first popular vote given in that State, of which I 
have been able to find full returns, was at the elec- 
tion for Governor, in 1820, which resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Thores Bolling Robertson, received 
Peter Derligny ss 
Abner L.. Duncan 


Niles’s Register, December 2%, 1820, Vol. 19, page 280. 

Indiana was admitted into the Union on the 11th 
day of December, 1816. According to Niles’s 
Register, Vol. 13, page 111, the whole number of 
votes given at the Congressional election in that 
State, in 1816, was six thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-nine. 

Mississippi was admitted into the Union on the 
10th day o 
3d of December, 1818. 


The earliest vote given in either of those States, | 


of which | have found any authentic account, was 
cast in 1822, and is.thus reported in Niles’ Regis- 
ter: 

 IVinois.—Edward Coles is reélected Governor of, and 


i 
| 


| 


} 


Daniel P, Cook reélected the Representative from this State. | 


Mr. Cook had 4,764 votes, and his opponent, John McLean, || ~~ 3 7 
: : 4 i ’ || timate the whole number of Mexican voters in that 


3,311." —[ Niles’s Register, vol. 23, page 43 j 


« Missiseippt.—The vote lately taken for a Representative | 


in Congress, stood thna: For Mr. Rankin, 4,811; for Mr. 
Poindexter, 2,654." —[ Niles’s Register, vol. 23, page 961.) 


it is true, that the ratio for apportioning mem- 


bers of this House, was only 35,000 at the time | 


the States | have mentioned were admitted into 


the Union, and that it ie now 70,680. Yet, if we | 


make a proper allowance for the increase of the 


vote in the States of Illinois and Mississippi, from | 
the date of their admission, until the year 1822, || 


we will still find that the vote of California is as 


large, compared with the present ratio, as the vote | 
of either Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, or Il- | 


linois was, at the period of their admission, com- 
pared with the ratio which then existed. 
Let us now come toa later period: Arkansas 


and Michigan were admitted into the Union in | 


18346. At the Presidential election, in the autumn 


if 
1 





| tion of California. 
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taro, on the thirteenth day of May, 1848, of the 
age of twenty-one, years,” &c. None but such 
persons were entitled to vote at the late election in 
California. What is the precise number of the 
latter class I do not know; but i can approximate 
pretty near to it. In the first place, McCulloch 
tells us in his Geographical Dictionary, that the 
white —— of California, Mexican and for- 
eign, in the year 1832, did not exceed five thousand. 
If we suppose that the Mexican population in 
California doubled themselves in the last eighteen 

ears, and that the whole of them elected to 

come citizens under the treaty, we would have 
not more than sixteen hundred Mexican voters 
in that State. In the next place, in the year 
1847, there was a revolt of the Mexican popu- 
lation in California, against our authority, in 


oo. || which revolt, almost every arm-bearing Califor- 
December, 1817, and Illinois on the || nian was engaged. The Californians estimated 
|| their forceatabout five hundred men—we estimated 


| it at about seven hundred. 


If we suppose that 
only one half of the adult male Californians par- 
ticipated in the insurrection, this would give four- 


| teen hundred, as the greatest possible number of 


that class of voters now in the State of California. 
Finally, the representatives from California es- 


State, at about thirteen hundred. Now, if we sup- 
ose that all of these persons, whether thirteen 
undred, fourteen hundred, or sixteen hundred, 


| voted at the election in California, still we have a 


greater American voting-population in that State, 
than was polled by any new State at the time of 
its admission, except lowa and Wisconsin, each 


| of which chose two Representatives in Congress 


at its first State election. 

** But no census has been taken of the popula- 
” That is true. And Iam not 
aware that an enumeration of the inhabitants of a 
State is necessary prior to her admission—at 


least | have not been able to find any clause in 
_ the Constitution, which points to such an enumer- 
| ation as a prerequisite to the admission of a State. 
|| No census was taken of the population of Texas, 


| I believe, when she came into the Union, and no 


of that yéar, the popular vote in those States was | 


as follows: 
ARKANSAS. 
Van Buren. 


Van Buren. 
7,300 
Since 1836, the ratio for a Representative in 

Congress has been increased about fifty per cent. 


while the vote of California is nearly four times | 
as large as that of Arkansas was at the time of | 


her admission, and is considerably larger than 


eigners were entitled to the right of suffrage. 
But let us come toa still later period: Florida 
was admitted into the Union on the 3d day of 
March, 1845. The vote at one ef her first Con. 
gressional elections stood thus: For Brokenbrough, 
2,669; for Cabell, 2,632. Total, 5,301. 
lowa came.into the Union in 1846. The vote 
at her first State election was: 
Por Governor. 
Ansel Briguea..csesevees > gna bercconeesmonsgubias ve 6,689 
Thomas McKnight 6,582 


At this election, it should be remembered, that 
lowa elected two members of this House, Leffler 
and Hastings, both of whom were admitted to 
their seats. The ratio for apportioning Represen- 
tatives in Congress, not been cha since 
1845, and yet, though California has polled more 
than twice a8 many votes as Florida did at her 
first State election, and a larger vote than lowa 
did at her first State election, when she chose 


two members of this body, we are told that Cali- || gress, ex-governors of States, and ex-jud 


fornia bas not a sufficient lation for a State. 

Mr. THOMPSON, ississippi. Will the 
gentieman inform us how many foreign votes were 
polled in California ? 

Mr. HALL. With . The constitu- 
tion of California confines the right of suffrage to 
‘‘ white male citizens of the United States, and 
white male citizens of Mexico, who have elected 
tc become citizens of the United States, under the 
treaty of peace exchanged and ratified at Quere- 


| 
| 
| 


| the time of her admission. 
| New York, did, indeed, object in the United States 
» || Senate to the admission of 


| 
1 
' 
} 





| 


been made. 
ac || plied to that objection, and here is a portion of 
| what he said on that occasion: 


census was taken of the population of Illinois at 
Mr. Rufus King, of 


issouri, on the ground 
that no proper enumeration of her inhabitants had 
Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, re- 


“When Illinois was admitted, it was on the doubtful 
evidence of forty thousand of a population. He would read 
the memorial upoa which that State was admitted, as far 
as respected the amount ef population. It was as follows: 


| ‘Within the boundaries of this territory, there are, in the 


that of Michigan, although in the latter State for- opinion of your memorialists, not less than forty thousand 


‘souls.’ 

* This is all the evidence you had before you when you 
admitted Iinois. Did the western and southern members 
require a survey of this territory, or a census of the popula- 


| tion, before they consented to the admission of that State? 
| Did the honorable gentleman from New York ever think of 


such a thing, when be voted for the admission of Illinois? 
No, sir! not one member of the Senate ever dreamed of ask- 
ing for a census, or survey. Such a thing was unprece- 
dented, until Missouri came before you.’’—National Intel- 
ligencer, March 25, 1820. 

It is, however, objected, that the people of Cal- 
ifornia are incapable of self-government. Who 
are the persons thus denounced—for the charge is 
a denunciation? Who are they? Why, sir, they 
are our own brothers and relations—our old neigh- 
bors and acquaintances.. They have been reared 
up under our Government, and have been taught 
from childhood the principles of our institutions. 
Many of them are distinguished for their wisdom 
and learning—for their virtue and patriotism. 
Every gentleman under the sound of my voice 
can testify, that much of the very best part of our 
population has gone to California. Among the 
emigrants to that State, are ex-members of Con- 
of 
our courts, as well as many of the most intelli- 
gent of the masses. And are they not capable of 
self government? For one, [ am willing to intrust 
them with that privilege. { wish to make them 
free—free, sir, as your State and my State are 
free—free io enact their own local laws, to estab- 
lish their own institutions, and to regulate their 
internal affairs, according to the dictates of their 
own judgment. 

‘It ts true that there are foreigners in California; 


| 





Ho. or Reps. | 


but they are not permitted to interfere wi he 
government—the right of suffrage being a 
as I have already said, to our own citizens and 
those Mexicans who, according to treat stipula 
tions, are entitled to the privileges o Citizens, 
The number of the latter, as has been shown does 
not exceed a few hundred—so that California is a 
much under the comtrol of our own people es Mis. 
souri, or any other State in the Union. 
It is an easy matter to say that any 
unfit for self-government; but if we look to facts 
we shall find nothing to warrant such a conclusion, 
with regard to the population of California. fo, ° 
the last two years and more, they have been 
almost without a government; yet they have 
| maintained a de of order shide. under all the 
circumstances, is truly astonishing. I think jx 
might be said, without fear of contradiction, tha: 
there is no State in the Union which, under the 
game circumstances, would present a more gratify- 
| ing spectacle of decorum than this very California 
whose citizens have been so fiercely iesoatad in 
this discussion. Have gentlemen read the Cali. 
fornia constitution? It isa work of which any 
body of men might be justly proud. Its thorough 
| republicanism, and the guaranties it contains of the 
| rights of the people, will compare well—nay, sir, 
| they will brigntly contrast—with the constitutions 
of some of our States that stand high for inteljj- 
gence. 
| But it is charged that the 


eople are 


ople of California are 
| not permanently settled—that they are mere va- 
| grants, adventurers, gold-hunters, without fixed 
| habitations, and will, ina little while, return tc 
their old homes. In order to sustain this sneering 
accusation, no proof has been adduced. That some 
| of the people of California will return to thei- 
former places of residence, I am free to admit; bu; 


minority of them will so return, I do not be- 
believe. Cast your eyes over that country, and 
what will you see? Why, sir, you will see 
cities springing up is if by magic—farms opening 
and multiplying—multitudes engaged in almost 
every branch of useful industry—and commerce 
crowding all the avenues of trade. Upon inquiring 
into the condition of things, you will learn that a 
mechanic earns from sixteen to twenty-five dollars 
a day; thata common laborer’s wages are more 
than the per diem of a member of Congress; and 
| that professional skill and well-directed enterprise 
| are rewarded there as they are rewarded nowhere 
else. It is scarcely credible, that men so situated, 
will choose to remove to the older States, where 
the exertions that, in California, yield them thous 
ands annually, will afford them little more than a 
bare livelihood. It is true that the extraordinary 
state of things which now prevails in California, 
will not be permanent. It must end sooner or 
later; but when it termiaates, I do not believe 
that California will be deserted. Her pleasant 
valleys, her delightful climate, and her incalculable 
commercial advantages, will always retain within 
her borders a numerous, active, and thriving popv- 
lation. 
Upon the application of new States for admis- 
sion into the Union, we have never required proof 
that their population was permanent. Congress 
has always acted upon the presumption that the 
people living in a State, for the most part, intended 
to remain there; and this reasonable ee am 
has not heretofore been disappointed. It is only 
the hardiest and most enterprising of our people 
who go to the new States—it is only such who 
have gone to California. And they are there to 
remain—to build up, along thé Pacific, republican 
institutions, and to prove themselves, by the w's- 
dom of their legislation, worthy citizens of this 
wide-spread, and wider-spreading, Union. 
It is further charged, that the State government 
of California is not the voluntary work of the 
ple, but has been established under Executive 
ictation. Fortunately, sir, we know the people 
of California. A little while ago, they were our 
constituents, and we Know that Executive dic- 
tation would have as little effect upon them, 2s 
upon any other portion of our on. 
side this, there is not the sli , proc 
a messenger’ to 


or ae id of Ex “ 
California. » indeed > dispa tl tof State 
government, ee then "be did wr004. 


= majority of them, or even that a large 
} 
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That messenger did not, however, reach Califor- 
nia, until after General Riley’s proclamation was 
sued. But, say gentlemen, General Riley states, 
in that very proclamation, that the President of 
the United States, and his Secretaries, advised the 
formation of a State government. [ do not so 
ynderstand the facts. The last paragraph of the 
woclamation is as follows: 

«The method here indicated, viz. a mere perfect litical 

anization, is deemed the most direct and safe that can 
eremjopied, und one fillly authorized by law. It ix the course 
advised by the President, and by the Secretaries of State 
and War, of the United States, and is caleulated to avoid 
the innumerable evils which must necessarily result from 
soy attempt at iegal local legislation,” 

What is here meant by ‘‘a more perfect political 
ozanization?”” ‘The explanation is to be found in 
the fourth ae of the proclamation, which 
is in these words: 

« As Congress has failed to organize a new territorial gov- 

emment, it becomes our imperative duty to provide for the 
existing wants of the country, This, itis thought, may be 
pestaccomplished by putting in full rigor the administration 
of the laws as they now exist, and completing the organiza- 
hon of the civil government by the election and appointment 
of ali officers recognized by law.”? 
' Here we are informed what is the meaning of 
“q more perfect political organization.”” It was 
‘the election and appointment of all officers recog- 
nized” by the laws which General Riley supposed 
to exist in California, with a view of giving those 
laws full vigor, by securing their administration. 
The remainder of the paragraph strengthens this 
view, [tis as follows: 

“While, at the same time, a convention—in which all 
parts of the territory are represented—shall meet aud frame 
a State constitution, ora territorial organization, wo be sub- 
mitted to the people for their ratification, and then proposed 
to Congress for its approval. Considerable time will neces- 
sarily elapse before any new government can be legitimately 
organized and put in operation ; in the interim, the existing 
government, if its organization be completed, will be found 
sufficient for all our temporary wants.*’ 

General Riley here vigrena regarded a State 
or territorial organization, by the people of Cali- 
fornia, as of no effect, and illegitimate, until sanc- 
tioned by Congress. He could not, therefore, 
have intended such an organization by the phrase 
“a more perfect political organization,” which 
he says was recommended by the President, and 


by the Secretaries of State and of War of the || 


United States; for he distinctly asserts that the 
more perfect political organization alluded to by 
him was ** one fully authorized by law’’—by law 


which then existed, and not by law which was to || 


be subsequently enacted. How, then, came Gen- 
eral Riley to recommend to the people of Califor- 
nia the formation of a State constitution? Although 
| have no certain information upon this subject, 
yet | think the evidence before us justifies me in 
expressing an opinion with regard to it. It ap- 
pears that various movements had, from time to 
time, been set on foot in California, with a view 
of casting off the authority exercised by the chief 
of our military forces in that quarter, as head of 
the government de facto. These movements had 
been successfully suppressed by the American 
commandant. When the failure of the last Con- 
gress to establish a government over California 
was announced in that territory, the public mind 
was much excited, and public attention was again 
directed to the project of organizing a government 
by the people themselves. It can scarcely be 
doubted that this condition of things had its influ- 
tnee upon General Riley; and, operated upon b 
the citizens who surrounded him, he issued his 
proclamation, sanctioning, rather than suggesting, 
the propriety of a State organization. If I am 
nght in this opinion, the recent movements in 
Califofnia were essentially popular. They orig- 
inated with the people, and have been conducted 
by them to their present position. 

Mr. Chairman, fault has been found with the 
boundaries of California. I confess that I would 
have been better pleased, had the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada been made the eastern boundary of 
he new State: yet I know from personal observa- 
“on—from actual travel—that much, if not all, o/ 
that part of California this, side of the Snowy 

ountain is a miserable desert, upon which ne 
one now lives, and upon which, in all probability, 
a oa — —— live. It na es therefore, be = 
’ much importance, whether that waste 
neluded within California, or be attached to Des- 
‘ret. As to the enormous area of California, 
sbout which we have heard so much, I have this 
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|and the thanks of my constituents. 
| gentlemen from the North unite with me on the 
| ground of non-intervention ? 
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| to say: Much of California is mountain, barren- | not but feel the liveliest apprehension, and enter- 


hill, and desert. The valleys alone are considered _ tain the deepest solicitude, for the welfare of our 


susceptible of cultivation at 
having been over the most of 


resent ; and after | people. The proposition to ingraft the Wilmot 
lifornia, from San | proviso upon a int Me 


establishing territorial gov- 


Diego to Johnson’s Ranch, forty miles north of | ernments, | believe to be such a movement. No 
Sutter’s, in the Sacramento valley, I have no hesi- || constituency in the Union is more conservative 
tation in asserting, that the agricultural resources || upon the slavery question than the one which [ 
of Missouri are double those of the proposed State. | have the honor to ee, yet they would regard 


Besides this, notwithstanding all the complaints | the passage of the 


about the great extent of California; it is less than 
half as large as Texas. Now, sir, | was an early, 


time 
Still, sir, as lam anxious to do all in my power to 


Chairman, for the reasons that I have 
now given, I shall vote for the admission of Cali- 
fornia into the Union as a State. By so acting, | 


| shall carry out, according to my apprehension, the 
| doctrine of non-intervention—the doctrine in sup- 


port of which the great Democratic party of this 
country were united a few months since—the doc- | 


| trine which was boldly proclaimed by our distin- 


guished standard-bearer in the late Presidéntial | 


contest, and to whom for his recent eloquent vin- || 


dication in the Senate of the United States of the 


| principles he has heretofore avowed—for his mag- 
| nanimous efforts to do justice to the whole nation, 
| in opposition to the prejudices of a particular || 


section, and above ail, for his noble and patriotic 
endeavors to secure, preserve, and perpetuate the | 
union of these States—1 now tender him my thanks, 





|| to close. 
| of non-intervention, 





the Wilmot proviso as a gross out- 
rage upon their rights. If my section of the 


, || country feels so deeply upon this aubject, is it to 
constant, and active advocate of the annexation of || 


‘Texas, with her 325,520 square miles of territory, || 
and I shall most assuredly not be inconsistent | 
copes to oppose the admission of California at this || 

cause she has an area of 158,000 square miles. | 


be wondered at, that the southern States feel much 
more deeply ? 

It is not to be disguised, that the discussions 
here, for the last few years, relative to the exclu- 
sion of slavery, by an act of Congress, from our 


fan ' | recently-acquired territories, have aroused the pas- 
quiet the existing excitement, | will vote for an || 


alteration of the boundaries of California, if gen- || 
tlemen can thereby be induced to withdraw their || 


Te 


sions of our people, and tended to alienate their 
affections from one another in an alarming degree. 
How much longer shall this evil be tolerated? 
How much further shall it progress? Shall it 

o on until the irritation becomes incurable? 
Shall it go on until section is arrayed against sec- 
tion, in all the bitterness of civil strife? Shall 
it go on until the arm of military power is brought 
in to hold together the distant parts of this Con- 
federacy? I[t does appear to me, that if patriotism 
be not dead in this hall—that if our professed de- 
votion to this Union be not an empty boast—that 
we will settle the differences which divide us, be- 
fore the present session of Congress is permitted 
We can settle them upon the principle 
Let us admit California as 
a State, but let us also organize a territorial gov- 


ernment for the residue of our Mexican territory, 
| without the clause prohibiting slavery. Such an 


adjustment, | am aware, will not satisfy the ex- 


| tremists of any section; but if we wish to pacify 
ul the || 


the country, we must avoid all extremes; we must 


cultivate a spirit of concession and compromise in 
From those who || this and the other house of Congress. 


If we will 


style themselves Free-soilers, | ask nothing and I || but do this—if we will but banish from our midst 


They say they desire peace and 


agitated, and deeply agitated, by theattempts which 


| 


| have been made by Congress to restrict slavery to || 
its present limits. Never before did so unfortu- || 


nate a state of the public mind exist in the country, | 
as at present. 


We have heard, day after day, | 
discussions as to the advantages of a dissolution || 


| expect nothing; but from the majority of the || that sectional and party-rancor, which, | fear, some- 
| northern Representatives, | think I have a right to,|| 

look for aid. | 
| quiet to be restored to the country. They surely | 
eannot be ignorant of what is passing around us. || 
They cannot be blind to the fact, that the Union is | 


times too much prevails among us—if we will but 
call up that spirit, which animated the good and 
great men who formed this wisest and best of gov- 
ernments—if we will but forget ourselves a little 
while, in the effort to serve our country—all will 
yet be well. That storm of sectional strife which 
now rages around us, will be quieted; the bright 
sunshine of brotherly love will again break in 
upon us, and the Union of these States will be but 
emblematical of that union of kind regard and 
sympathy, which should prevail among the cit- 


of the Union to a portion of its members; and || izens of this greatest of Republics. 


how muchsoever we may deprecate such exhibi- || 
tions, they manifest a condition of things most || 


alarming to the friends of our Confederacy. 
I am an Unionist in the most enlarged accepta- 


| tion of the term; and when I reflect upon the prog- || 
| ress we have made in all that constitutes true na- || of our common hopes, in the name of all that is 
tional greatness; upon the blessings which our insti- || 
| tutions have so widely and so universally diffused 


among our population—upon the prosperity which 
is the portion alike of every section of this broad 


| land—upon our advancement in all the comforts 


and refinements of life—upon our improvement in 


| literature, in the arts and sciences—upon our un- 


heard-of increase in numbers—upon our unexam- 


| pled accumulation of strength at home, and upon 


the protid exaltation of our character abroad—l 
cannot believe that our people will ever, except 
under the pressure of the most untoward circum- 
stances, desire any change, and least of all, such 
a change as disunion would bring them. For 
myself, I can say with conscious truth, that I have 
never attempted to calculate the value of this 
Union—to compute, in dollars and cents, the pecu- 
niary aévantages likely to accrue to me or to 
mine, by a disruption of the bonds which hold 
this Confederacy together, and thus to ascertain the 


| most alarming. 
| deserve the gratitude of the American people. If 


Mr. Chairman, our constituents expect us to 
settle the questions which now so fiercely agitate 
the public mind. They are demanding their set- 
tlement at our hands. They are calling upon us 
in the name of our common country, in the name 


most glorious in the recollections of the past, and 
brightest in the anticipations of the future, to set- 
tle these questions that are so fraught with conxe- 
quences the most fearful—so big with dangers the 
If we heed this voice, we shut! 


we heed it not, we shall merit their condemnation. 
Entertaining these sentiments, | have viewed with 
pain—nay, sir, with profound regret—the effort of 
the present Executive to keep the question of 
slavery in the ‘Territories of New Mexico and 
Deseret still open, and undetermined. | trust that 
a majority of this House will not adopt a policy 
so unfortunate—a policy which must keep up the 
present excitement—an excitement, which if not 
quieted, may lead us, God only knows where. If 
gentlemen from the North—for they must settle 
the question—cannot stand on the ground of non- 
intervention, let them bring forward their plan of 
adjustment. For one, [ stand here ready, willing, 


amount of gain that would result to my State or | nay, eager, to vote for almost any proposition 


to my section, by blotting out the name of my 
country from the list of nations, and by tearing to 


ane and trampling in the dust, that flag which 
| 
Such pastimes || service. 


led us on from triamph to triamph, until we 


| have become the wonder and the admiration of the 


world. No, Mr. Chairman, no. 





which gives a fair and reasonable promise of 
pacifying our pooptes and if, by any efforts of 
mine, I shall contribute in the smallest degree; to a 
satisfactory adjustment of our present difficulties, 
I shall believe that I have rendered the State some 
If all my efforts shall prove unavailing, 


have no attractions for me. I was born under the || to accomplish this end, | shall still have the con- 


Union—-I trust to die underthe Union. Whenever, 
therefore, I see any movement caleulated tc 
endanger the stability of this Government, | can- 





solation of knowing that { have endeavored to 
discharge my duty to my country, honestly and 
faithfully, in this, the darkest hour of her peril. 
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SLAVERY IN CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. ORIN FOWLER, | 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Iw rue House or Representatives. 


March 11, 1850. i 


In Cormmmittee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Mesgage comrauni- || 
cating the Constitution of California. {| 


Mr. FOWLER said : : 

Mr. Cuainman: I rise with unfeigned diffi- 
dence, to express a few thoughts upon the subject | 
now before this House. This difhidence springs, 
not from a want of confidence in the views | en- | 
tertain, but from the consciousness of my inability | 
to do justice to the subject on which | propose to | 
speak, and of the superior qualifications of more 
experienced and more talented men. But as | | 
must share with avery member the responsibilities 
of the present crisis, | venture to give utterance to 


deliberations in which we are engaged. 

The questions that have arisen in connection 
with California and the other territories, recently 
acquired by the United States, involve the institu- 
tions and the destinies of large districts of country, | 
ere long to become populous and powerful States | 
of this Confederacy. ‘To our hands, under Provi- | 
dence, is committed the responsible work of mould- | 
ing these institutions and shaping these destinies; | 
and hence, it seems to me, there never bas been a |! 
question pending before this, House and this coun- | 
try, emabracmg more important or more enduring || 


interests, than that upon which we are about to act. |! 


Legislation that relates to the concerns of an ex- | 
eting and organized State, may have limits to its 

influence. Not so that legislation which embodies 

the fundamental principles, incorporated into the | 
very frame-work, on which rest the mstitutions | 
of communities, destined to exist, and to exert 
influences for good or for evil, on generations yet 
unborn. In the former case, if legisiation be weak, 
or wicked, subsequent acts may modify, or check, 
er remove the evil. In the latter case, no consti- | 
tutidnal legislation can eradicate the mischief. ‘To 
us is allotted the work of adopting the organic 
penciples, and framing the fundamental laws, of 
tree and independent States. On. no legislutive 
body were ever devolved duties more important— 
responsibilities more solemn. 

in the present posture of our public affairs, it 
becomes us with firmness and discretion to con- || 
sult, not our passions, but our judgment. No } 
good ever comes, either in private or public affairs, 
by rousing the passions. 

Mr. Chairman; 1 have no sympathy with any 
man who repudiates the Constitution of our com- 
mon country. By that Constitution—much as | 
could desive that, in a few particulars, it were oth- 
erwise—I abide, both in its letter and in its spirit. 
As the letter of it forbids us from interfering directly 
with slavery in the States, under whose exclusive 
jurisdiction ut is sancuoned, so the spirit of it for- 
bids us from extending slavery over one rod of ter- 
ritory where freedom is enjoyed. 

The plea of the slaveholder, that it is anjust and 
unequal to shut him and his slave property out of 
territory acquired by the blood and treasure of the 
whole country, is unfounded. It overlooks that 
great fact, that human slavery is in opposition to 
natural right and common law, and that, existing 
only by municipal regulations, it entitles to no 
privileges beyond the jurisdiction of those regula- 
uuune, But, you say, the exclusion of slavery from 
the pew territories will be followed by a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. 1! say, 1 do not believe it—I 
do not believe it, because | do not believe there 
would, in that event, be any just cause for a dis- 
solution of the Union; and 1 do not believe the 
people will take that terrible step, without just 
cause. As for the rulers—especially the present 
incumbents, including our honorabie selves—we 
have no power, and no authority whatever, to do 
that abominable deed. Should any be so insane 
and so reckless as to attempt it, they will soon 
discover their folly and their reer. and have 
liberty to retire into the f obscurity. 
The foe love the Union, and will adhere to 
it. The Union has made them a and 
powerful nation. They look back joy upon 








| the consciousness of wrong-doing, would embitter || 
sentiments, bearing directly and deeply upon the |; 


| hesitate to choose the latter. 


| Wecannot—we will not, do it, come what may. 


/remarks to the consideratien of a few practical 


| EXISTED, and that its FINAL REMOVAL FROM THE 
| NATION WOULD NOT BE LONG DELAYED. 


|| they were, embraced an interchange of obligations. 


|| to pursue, recover, and convey back, your slaves, 
if, being fugitives, they are found on our soil. 


Slavery in California and New Mexico—Mr. Fowler. 


the glorious past, and forward with hope to the 
yet more glorious future. The political, slave- 
holding cry of disunion, is an old argament*for 


| extending slavery, by exciting the fears of cowing 
| dough faces. 


It should be treated as a threadbare 


| humbug. This Union cannot be dissolved by three 


hundred thousand slaveholders, (about the present 
number now in the southern States,) provided its 
true friends are true to themselves and the coun- 
try. The Union is cemented and fortified, not 


|| only by its Constitution, and by its institutions of 


agriculture, and art, and commerce, and educa- 
tion, and religion, but by the clear-headed, strong- 


| handed, lion-hearted power of the Americo-Anglo- 
| Saxon people 


i 
Standing firm upon the principles 
of freedom and of the Constitution, if perchance 


| the disruption of the Union should follow, we 


shall enjoy the unspeakable solace of an approving 
conscience; whereas, if by our consent tife woes 
and wrongs of slavery shall be extended into ter- 


ritory now free, the sting of 


self-reproach, and 
what remains of mortal life—and, between doing | 
wrong and suffering wrong, true patriots will not 


To extend slavery—American slavery—(the 
worst kind of slavery that ever existed on the | 
face of the globe, since Adam fell,)—into terri- 
tory now free, is a wrong done to humanity—to | 
the rights of humanity, to the friends of humanity. 





On the subject now before us, | will confine my 


topics. 

Tue GREAT PRINCIPLE ON WHICH THE FRAMERS | 
or THE ConstiITuTION, BoTH NortH aNnp Sours, 
ACTED, WAS, THAT SLAVERY SHOULD NOT BE EX- 
TENDED BEYOND THE STATES IN WHICH IT THEN 


The compromises of the Constitution, whatever | 


The North said to the South, we will allow you 





The South said to the North, as an offset, we 





will not ask to extend slavery into the common 


| territorial possessions of the Union, and we will 
|| agree to terminate the slave trade in 1808. 


This 
was the chief compromise of the Constitution, and 
the great principle on which its framers and the 
people at large acted. me 

If I shall succeed in establishing the position I 
have taken, it will follow that the violations of con- 
stitutional compromises are al] chargeable to slave- 
holders, and that the people of the free States, in 


| opposing the extension of slavery, and insisting 
| that the principle of the ordinance of 1787 (com- 
| monly called the Wilmot proviso) shall be applied 
| to all territory now free, are standing upon high 


ground—ground occupied by all parties to our 
national compact, when that compact was formed. 
To the proof of this position, | now proceed. 

I take my first proof from the Declaration of In- 
dependence, July 4, 1776: 


* We hold (say the fathers of the Republic) these truths 
to be self-evident: that all men (blacks, as well as whites) 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among them are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; and that to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men.” 


, To the support of these great principled of lib- 
erty and equality for all men, the signers of that 
declaration, representing the thirteen United 
States, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, mutually pledged ‘to each 
other their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor.’’ This pledge was made by the Repre- 
sentatives of all the States. ‘I’o maintain and es- 
tablish these principles of liberty and equality for 
all men in this nation, the war of the Revolution 
was waged, and its blood and treasure were ex- 
pended. 

To show that this declaration of liberty and 
equality for all, was intended to apply to the col- 
ored people, as well as the white people, and that 
it looked to the early termination of slavery, I re- 
fer toa few, of many testimonials, of the senti- 
ments of the prominent men who were first and 
foremost in making and supporting it. 

In the Federal Convenuion that formed the 
Constitution, Gouverneur Morris said: 

“ He never would concur in upholding domestic slavery. 


. 
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It was a nefarious institution. It was 
Sade ete re gy, 
principle slaves sliall be com at 
resentation? Are they men? Then mabe t — the rep. 
and let them vote. Are they property ? Why, , 
other property included? * * * Adinission ,; 


: The 
slaves Reve ee cn ine 
this : that the in tant 0! and South 
gors to the coast of Africa, and in defiance of the mos: 2." 
aws of humanity, tears away his fellow-creatures from t on 
dearest conp and damns them to the most w 
bondage, shall have more votes in a Government, instity, el 
for the protection.of the rights of mankind, than the Citizes 
of Pennsylvania, or New Jersey, who views, with a jay... 
horror, so nefarious a practice. * * * * And wins 
the yee ea to foe northern States, he 
sacrifice of every principle of right—of every impuise oy 
manity 0 —-Vide Mudison Papers, Vol. ITI., oo =, OC a. 

Colonel George Mason, of Virginia, said: 
‘Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. Tye olay, 
produce the most pernicious effects On manners. Lyon, 
master of slaves is born a petty tyrant They bring 1, 
judgment of Heaven on a country. As nations cannot \, 
rewarded or punished in the next world, they must je |, 
this. By an inevitable chain of causes and effecis, pro, 
idence punishes national sins by national calamities,” ¢ aid 
Colonel M., “ I hotd it essential, in every point of view, iyo: 
the General Government should have power to preven the 
increase of slavery.”—Vide Madison Papers, Vol, . 11; 
. 1391. ” 


Said Mr. Elisworth, of Connecticut: 

‘Slavery, in time, will not be a speek in our country,» 
Same Volume, p. 1392. 

Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, said: 


* He wus opposed to a tax on slaves, because it implied 
they were property.’’— Ditto, p. 1396. 


This is a specimen of the noble sentiments ths 


| were entertained and expressed by the patriotic 


men who formed the Constitution. 

I take my second proof from the ordinance of 
1787. 

The war of Independence being closed, Virginia 


| and other States conveyed to the United Siates, 
_as their joint and common property, the territory 
|| northwest of the Ohio. 


By the ordinance of July 
13, 1787, slavery was forever excluded from that 
territory. The ordinance was passed unanimously, 
as to States; and, with a single exception, unaii- 
mously as to individual members; and that ex- 
ception was Mr. Yates of New York. It was a 
unanimous decision of the whole country agains 
the extension of slavery.. The sixth article of the 
ordinance reads thus: 

* There shall be neither slavery nor invojuntary servitude 
in the said territory, otherwise than in the punishiwent of 
crimes, whereof tke party shall bave been duly convicted; 
Provided, al » That any person escaping into the sane, 
from whom Jabor or service is Jawfully ciaimed, in any ov 
of the origival States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or ber 
labor or service, as aforesaid.”? — 

This sixth article stipulates two things—frs, 
that slavery shall never be extended into the 
Northwest Territory; and secondly, that fugi- 
tives may be lawfully reclaimed. ‘This was the 
great compromise upon which was based the 
formation of our existing Constitution. By the 
ordinance it was settled that slavery should le 
forever excluded from the Northwest Territory. 
By the ordinance it was settled that fugitives in 
that territory might be reclaimed. And freedom 
being thus secured by the ordinance, it was pro- 
vided by the Constitution, that the guaranties for 
the recovery of fugitives, made by the ordinance, 
should extend to all the States—as well to the old 
States, as to those to be formed out of new tern 
tory. The non-extension of slavery was secured 
by the ordinance passed the same year—perhays 
the same month—-the Constitution was formed; 
and the compromise settled by those two simul 
neous decrees was, non-extension of slavery 0” 
the one side—reclamation of ree on the other. 
The recovery of fugitives only binds the free States 
to suffer it to be done—so the reme Court has 
decided. That tribunal held, that the power 
secure fugitives from service to be delivered up, '§ 
a power to be exercised only under the authority 

the Government of the United States. This 
provision for the recovery of fugitives, thus under 
stood, is sufficiently humiliating to republicans 
It should be here, as in our father-land, that who 
ever treads our soil, wears no chains; whoever 
breathes our air, is a ; P 

My third proof is found in the main design of 
the itution. That design is ee 
the ble: “We, the people of the United States, 
\eihain tei Coalition; order to establish jus 
‘ tice, und secure the blessings of liberty to o\" 
‘selves and our posterity.” 
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By the Declaration of Independence, it was 
affirmed that all men ‘* were created al,’ and 
were “ endowed, by their Creator, with’’ the in- 
slienable rights of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That declaration had been main- 
tained by the blood and treasure of patriotic men; 
and now, ‘*to establish”? the principles of ** jus- 
tice,” and secure ‘‘ the blessings of liberty’? to all 
the people of this nation, the Constitution was or- 
dained and adopted. To * secure justice,” and 
«the blessings of liberty’’ to all:—this was the 
noble design of organizing this Government — 
its republican basis. Slavery in principle and in 

ctice conflicts with this design. It neither se- 
cures justice nor the blessings of liberty. It sub- 
yerts and destroys them. It makesa rational and 
immortal man, property. It crushes whatever ia 
noble in humanity beneath its leaden chains. It 
binds in fetters of iron, the mind as well as the 
body. It silences the first waking of intellect in 
its hapless victim, as though it were the signal of 
insurrection. 

You speak of the provision which slavery makes 
for the physical necessities of its victim, as a real 
mitigation of his burning wrengs. This is cruel. 
You plead his apparent happiness as an alleviation 
of his degraded condition, when it is conceded he 
must first be stripped of liberty before he can re- 
joice in bondage. This is worse than cruelty. 

The extension of slavery into new territory— 
indeed its continuance anywhere, is in direct and 
open conflict with the paramount design of the 
Constitution, and cannot be countenanced by the 
consistent friends and supporters of that charter of 
our rights. 

My fourth proof is found in the Constitutional 


provision against the importation of slaves after || 


the year 1808. At the time the Constitution was 
formed and adopted, the slave"power was a hesi- 
tating petitioner for license to exist only for a sea- 
son. It was the common sentiment of the coun- 


abolished, slavery would languish, and soon die 
out. Clarkson, Wilberforce, and others, in Eng- 
land—Franklin, Rush, Rittenhouse, Jay, Sher- 
man,and others, in this country —were full and firm 
in this opinion. They, and the fathers gener- 
ally, believed, that by cutting off the foreign sup- 
ply, and thus drying up the fountain, the effect 
would be, the speedy termination of slavery. 
Hence it was deemed, that a great point for free- 
dom was gained by clothing Congress with Con- 


stitutional powerto prohibit the foreign slave-trade. | 


It was regarded, both North and South, as cloth- 
ing the Government with authority to secure the 
entire removal of slavery from the nation. Hence 
the word slave, was designedly kept out of the 
Constitution, that in after ages, when slavery 
should be done away, no trace of its existence 
should leave its foul stain upon that noble instru- 
ment. 

Mr. Madison said, in the Convention: 

“T think it wrong to admit the idea, in the Constitution, 
that there can be property in man.” 

In so saying, he only echoed the sentiments of 
other members, 

Said Mr. Iredell, of North Carolina, in the con- 
vention of that State, when the adoption of the 
Constitution was opposed, on the ground of this 
clause relating to the slave trade: 

“When the entire abolition of slavery takes place, it 


Will be an event which must be pleasing to every generous 
ean every friend of human nature.’’—Eliott’s De- 
es. 


Mr, Wilson, of Pennsylvania, speaking of this 
clausé, said: 

“I consider it as laying the foundation for banishing 
slavery out of the land. "The new States that are to be 

, Will be under the control of Congress, in this partic- 
ular, and slaves will never be introduced among them.”— 
Vide Elliott’s Debates. 

In 1789, Hon. Josiah Parker, a member of the 
first Congress under the Constitution, from Vir- 
ginia, speaking with reference to this article of 
the Constitution, said: ; 


fey of our ples, with which we are 
our , . doctrine 
held out to the roche: in eur Dectarssion of fa 

Such were the publicly-avowed sentiments of a 
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gress. 
Colonel Bland, of the same State, said: * 
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man whom Virginia five times reélected to Con- || missioninto the Union asa State. The application, 


after a long and anxious struggle, was successful. 
Missouri was admitted asa slave State in 1820, 


“He wished slaves had never been introduced into Amer- | and in the act providing for the admission, there 


rica; but as it was impossible, at this time, to cure the evil, 
he was very willing to join j 
prevent its extending further !” 


f any measures that would * | 


was a clause inserted, usually, but falsely, termed 
a compromise, ‘This clause provided, that in al! 
that territory ceded ‘by France to the United 


This is only a specimen of the avowed opinions | States, under the name of Louisiana, which hes 


of the leading men of that period. 


It was under | north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes 


the influence of such opinions that the Constitu- || north latitude, not included within the limits of 


tion was formed. All parties believed and agreed, 
that, after 1808, slavery was soon to retire from 


| 


the State contemplated by this act, slavery and 
involuntary servitude “should be forever pro- 


the land. They all intended to carry out the Dec- | hibited.” 


laration of Independence, .nd cause this to be a 


! 


The designs of pro-slavery members, were de- 


land of freedom for all people. They were will- || veloped in the act admitting Missouri, to the 


ing slavery should exist for a period, that itmight 


the 


astonishment, not only of the North, but of the 


prepare itself to die; but they no more intended | Nations. The act provided for organizing a slave 
perpetuity of human slavery in this free Re- || State, out of territory lying north of thirty-six 


| public, than they intended to put again upon their || degrees and thirty minutes north latitude; and 
| necks the yoke of despotism which they had || then, having secured this State to slavery, it prom- 
broken. | I need not stop here to show that the || ises not to do so again. The act is silent about 
interdiction of the African slave-trade has secured || territory south of that parallel. The implication 
the entire home-market to the domestic slave || js, that there slavery may go. This act was re- 
| breeder, and thus operated, unexpectedly, to keep || sisted by the free North, as # flagrant violation of 
the institution of slavery alive—for this does not || the fundamental principles of the Declaration of 


| 


| 








| 


: 





affect the argument. 


1} 


Independence, of the Constitution, and of the 


Mr. Chairman, | submit that it is thus proved || fair understanding of all parties in the beginning. 


from the Declaration of Independence—from the 
ordinance of 1787—from the design of the Consti- 
tution—and from the clause interdicting the slave- 


It was finally carried by a few votes from the free 
States. The men who gave those votes, were justly 
branded by the member from Roanoke, dough- 


trade after 1808, that the framers of the Constitu- || faces—and they received their reward. They lost 
tion, both North and South, and the people who || caste with all consistent friends of constitutional 
adopted it, acted upon the principle that slavery || Jiberty, and soon sunk away into contemptuous 


was not to be extended beyond the States in which 


obscurity. Their deserved doom may well be re- 


it then existed, and that its final removal would garded as a warning to all dough-faces who desert 


not be long delayed. 


This great principle, I proceed to show, has been || the Declaration and the Constitution. 
| faithfully observed, and carried out at the North, || 


How was it 


and entirely violated at the South. 
Let history answer. She had 


with the North? 


intellectually, morally. She believed that man is 
not a machine, to be driven by wind or steam; nor 
a beast to be urged to his task, by the goad or the 
spear; nor a siave to crouch like Issacher, between 
two burdens, and come and go at the bidding of 
another; but that every man is a man, and has the 


if 
i} 


their constituency, and disregard the principles of 
The friends 
of liberty and right, everywhere in the free States, 
were alarmed and aroused. They repudiated the 
act, a8 a compromise, and have continued to repu- 


| slaves, but she treated them as men, physically, || diate it to this day. 
try, and of the world, that if the slave trade were 


Here was the beginning of our present per- 
plexities. 

Again: about that time, a course of oppressive 
and unconstitutional legislation was commenced in 
South Carolina, and soon imitated by several other 
slave States, which has thus far been persisted in. 


rights of a man; and accordingly, the work of || That system of legislation assumes the right of 
emancipation at the North was commenced and || a State to seize, at her sole diseretion, a citizen of 
nearly finished, before the year 1808 arrived. || Massachusetts, or of the other free States, and 
Massachusetts abolished slavery within her limits || cast him into prison, without alleging against him 


in 1780; and when she formed her constitution, 
she embodied the act of abolition in her bill of 
rights. New Hampshire followed her example in 


| 
i] 


|| board of a ship touching at her port. 


the commission of any crime, and solely because 
he is found engaged in his lawful business, on 
it assumes 


1792, and Vermont in 1793. Pennsylvania passed | the right not only to imprison, but to sell ito 
laws for the gradual extinction of slavery, in 1780 ; || returnless bondage, human beings, born in free- 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, in 1784; New York | dom—unoffending—enutied, by the Constitution 


in 1799 and 1817; and New Jersey in 1804. Maine, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
lowa, never recognized the existence of slavery 
within their borders, as independent States. The 
principles of the Constitution were thus carried 
out, in good faith, by the North, and the final re- 
moval of slavery from her borders, was completed 
more than thirty years ago. 

How was it with the South? Sixty years have 
rolled away since the Constitution was adopted, 
and what has the South done to carry out the 
ee le of human liberty and equal justice, em- 

ied in the Declaration and in the Constitution ? 
What has she done to secure justice and the 
blessings of liberty to all who are surrounded by 
the ensigns of a people that never cease their boast 
of freedom? Imm 
Constitution, societies for the abolition of slavery 
were organized in Virginia, Maryland, North Car- 
olina, perhaps, in other southern States—in which 
societies, some of the very men who formed the 
Constitution, including, it is believed, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, were actively engaged. And 
for a course of years, there seemed ground of 
hope that, in no long time, all the States would be 
free, and the banner of liberty would wave over 
every section of the blic. The year 1808 


_arrived: the slave trade was abolished by act of 


Congress. That done, twelve years : they 
were years of progress in agriculture, in the arts, 
in knowledge, in education, in everything that 
gives strength and wealth and hope to a people, 
anxious to plant the seeds of liberty and justice, 
with the corner-stones of ali their institutions. 


A new crisis came: Missouri applied for ad- 


iately after the adoption of the || 





' 
| 





| 


| the validity of such | 


| nals. 
| press stipulations of the Constitution of the United 


|| not only of Massachusetts, but of the United 


States, to the fullest security of life, liberty, and 
property, as well when following a lawful busi- 
ness on ship-board, as when at home. Ii as- 
sumes the right of a State to refuse to submit 
her legislative acts to be judged by the Supreme 
Court—the tribunal designated by the Constitu- 
tion as the final arbiter of the constitutionality 
of such acts. And it goes yet further, and claims 
the prerogative of punishing by fine and imprison- 
ment, a citizen from another State, who questions 
islation, and seeks, tn a law- 
fore the constituted tribu- 
All this is in defiance-of the plain and ex- 


ful manner, to test it 


States. When our fathers remonstrated against 
the oppressions of the mother country, in 1774, 
‘they held it essential to English liberty, that no 
* man be condemned unheard, or punished for sup- 
‘posed offences, without having an opportunity 
‘of making his defence.’’ In the list of offences 
charged upon George and his ministers, there is 
not cne so arbitrary and oppressive as these acts 
committed upon some of my constituents, in con- 
sequence of this southern legislation. And now, 
the cnly answer we receive to our protesis against 
these oppressions, is, that the North is Tessive, 
and the Union is in danger. Let me tell gentle- 
men, that these unconstitutional and cfuel acts have 
aroused the indignation of the people of every free 
State in this Union. This it is that has kindled a 
flame that many waters cannot quench. 

Again: if the historians, who have recorded the 
facts, are reliable—and I know of no reason for 
doubting—the war with some five thousand Indiuns 
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in Florida—a war which lasted seven years, and 
cost the nation thirty millions of dollars, and many 


APPENDIX TO 
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thousand lives—was engendered by the aggressive || 


demands of slavery. 

Again: the annexation of Texas, the Mexican’ 
war, and the acquisition of California and New 
Mexico, and all our present agitations and alien- 
ations, and gloomy and perilous anticipations, 
are the fruits of the slavery-extension spirit and 
policy. The acquisition of these countries, and | 
the whole expenditure of treasure, and life, and 
principle, which they have cost, as well as all the 
evile that threaten us, or are upon us, or are yet 
to come, be they as they may, and what they may, 
even though they continue for a hundred or a 
thousand years, and though they should involve 
the total subversion and final overthrow of the 


blessed land a despotism more cruel and more re- 
lentless than any that has yet cursed the earth— 


wailing and woe should everywhere resume the 
places of mirth and bliss—all, all, att, will be 
chargeable to the spirit and the policy, that for 
a quarter of a century, have been seeking and 
working the extension of the area of slavery. 
The acquisition of Texas and the Mexican prov- 
inces, should always be united together as one 
affair. The annexation was the cause of the war; 
and the result of the war is, we have T’exas, New 
Mexico, and California. These acquisitions have 
not been the work of a day—twenty-five years 
have been occupied upon it. And it is this work 
thet has aroused the tree people of the free States, 





so that one pulse beats from Maine to Oregon: it 
is the pulse of liberty—liberty for man—liberty for 
every man, whose domicil is on soil now free. 

The sole, the acknowledged, the avowed pur- 
eee of acquiring Texas, California, and New 
Mexico, was to extend the boundaries of slavery, 
and the power of slave holders. Among other 
avowals of the southern press, I will quote two 
or three. Said the Charleston Patriot: 

‘« We trust that our southern Representatives wil! re- 
tmoniber that this is a southern war.”’ 

Said the Charleston Courier: 


* Every battle fought in Mexico, and every dollar spent 
there, but insures the acquisition of territory, which must 
widen the field of southern enterprise and power for the 
future, and the final result will be, to adjust the whole 
balance of power in the Confederacy, so as to give us the 
control over the operations of the Government in «ll time to 


come.” 

Here we have the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

That war, to secure the acquisition of Texas 
and the Mexican provinces, made and sustained 
for the purpose of extending the area and the in- 
fluence of slavery, was most destructive of human 
life, and most expensive of national treasure. 
estimate that I have seen puts the number of lives | 


The direct pecuniary expenditures were not less 
than one hundred millions of dollars. The indi- 


Mexico for the ceded territory, the claims for | 
bounty land, the interest to be paid, for many 
years, on borrowed money, and the drafts for pen- 
sions, and various indemnities for losses and in- | 
juries, all of which will not be paid in fifty | 
years,—these will equal another Cindees millions. 
’wo hundred millions of dollars, and twent 
thousand lives—to say nothing of a great mulu- 
tude of other evils—all expended for the exten- 
sion of slave territory, and the perpetuity of slave 
»wer! This—this it is, that has aroused the 


d || the plunder. In justice to the free people of the 
Republic, and bring upon this beauteous and | f 


|| free States, the slaveholders will still have more 
| than their fair and just proportion of the country. 


|| ida, [Mr. Caset,] in his recent speech inquires, 
| ** what possible evil can be done by extending sla- 


| the population of the free people of the slave 
|| States. 
| as many members as the free States. 
| can pass the Senate—and no law can be passed | 


| slaveholders. 


| concurrence of the Senate. 


|| have a territory of 454,340 square miles. Theslave 
and though in the progress of scenes thus de- || 


veloped, our valleys, now covered with corn, | 
should be wet with the blood of our children, and | 


| nation, and always have ruled it. 
| they have the President, and the Cabinet, and the || 
| Speaker, and the important committees in both || 
| Houses, the Supreme Court, and the foreign min- || 
| isters, and officers of the army, and of the navy. 





} 


} 
| 
! 


| ence, arising from inequality of representation. 


No || 


| representation from 


r ’ l- || each of the members from Georgia represents less 
rect expenditures, including the money to be paid || 





North, and nerved them anew for liberty and |, 


right. Should California and New Mexico be sur- 
rendered to the demands of slavery, its acquisition 
must be regarded as a direful calamity by all who 
hold slavery to be alike hostile to the benevolence 
of God, and the happiness of man. 

The idea recently promulged that Massachu- 
setts was indifferent about the annexation of Texas, 
with slave territory to this Union, is a great mis- 
take. The — of that State were aroused to 
a very high degree, in opposition to the measure. 
Delegates from all parties and all parts of the State, 
met in convention, in Faneuil Hall, to protest 
aolemni inst it; a distinguished jurist—Hon. 
Judge Williams—was its President. 1 was amem- 


ber of that Convention. 
passell, was this: 
“Resolved, That there is no constitutional power in any 


branch of the Government, or ail the branches of the Gov- 
ernment, to annex a foreign State to this Union.” 


The Legislature of that State passed resolutions, 
of which this is one: 


Resolved, ‘That the people of Massachusetts will never 
consent to use the powers reserved to themselves, to admit 
Texas or any other State or Territory, now without the 
Union, on any other basis than the perfect equality of free- 
men; and that while slavery or slave representation forms 
any part of the claim or condition of admission, Texas with 
her consent, can never be admitted.”’ 


And what possible claim have slaveholders to 
California and New Mexico? They have posses- 
sion of Texas, and this is double their share of 


Among other resolutions 


country, they oug 


it, in all fairness, to relinquish | 
to freedom a part of that State. 


The free States || 


If California and New Mexico, 
comprising 526,078 square miles, are admitted as 
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Again, sir: the honorable member from Flor- 


39) 


‘ very Let us see: The free States have double 
But in the Senate the slave States have 
And no law 


by this Government—without the concurrence of || 
They have « veto on every resolu- 
tion, and every measure; and if ‘every man has his || 
price,”’ they thus possess the means of paying it. 

Appointments are made by the President, with the || 
Of course, slavehold- || 
ers have a veto on every a;pointment, and no man || 
can be appointed to office but by their approval; | 
and it has always been so. Slaveholders rule the 





| 
| 


At this moment 


If the present incumbent serves his full term, they | 
will have had the Presidents fifty-two years, and 


| the North but twelve years and one month. Slave- 
| holders have held the post of Secretary of State 


more than two-thirds of the time. Of the judges | 
of the Supreme Court, they have had eighteen, | 
and the North fourteen. In 1842 we were repre- || 
sented at foreign courts by nineteen ministers and | 
chargés d’affaires—thirteen of whom were slave- 
holders; and this has been about the usual pro- 
portion. 

Again: the South have a preponderating influ- || 


Each of the members of this House, from Mas- 


fH | sachusetts, represents (according to the census of 
lost in that conflict at less than twenty thousand. || 


1840) 73,769 persons. This is about the average 


the free States; whereas, 


than.50,000 free persons, and each member from 
South Carolina less than 40,000 free persons; and 
on an average, each member from all the slave 
States, represents lens than 55,000 free people. 
The balance of their constituency is their slave 
property. This property, amounting, as the honor- 
able gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] states, 
to fifteen hundred mitlion of dollars, is represented 
on this floor by about twenty members. We may 
very properly inquire with Mr. Morris, upon what 
principle itis, that slaves are computed in the rep- 
resentation? If they are men, then let them be | 
treated like citizens, and vote like other citizens; if 
they are property, then let northern property have 
equal privileges. Nor is this all: The political 
influence exercised in the election of ‘the Chief 
Magistrate, shows an immense disparity in favor 
of slaveholders. The “operation of the rule of 
Federal numbers, by which five slaves (claimed 
by slaveholders as their property) are counted as 
three freemen, produces results worthy of special 
notice. Take the election of 1848 as an example 
of other Presidential electiors. Two hundred and 
ninety electors were chosen—169 from the free 
States, and 121 from the slave States. The popu- 
lar vote in the free States was, 2,029,551, giving 
to each elector, 12,007 votes. The popular vote 


[March lh, 
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in the slave States was, 845,050, givi 
elector, 7,545 votes. South Carclien = mae 
into this account, as she chooses by the 
Legislature. This disparity is seen more clearly 
s examining the returns of several of the States’ 
ew York gave 455,761 votes, and chose 36 
electors. Virginia, Maryland, and North Caro. 
lina gave 242,547 votes, and chose 36 electors 
Ohio gave 328,489 votes, and chose 23 electors 
Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, Arkap. 
sas, Florida, and Texas, gave 237,811 votes, and 
chose 38 electors. These facts show the dis 
ortionate share of influence enjoyed by slave. 
folders in choosing the President; and yet, in 
every speech they make upon this floor, now. 
days, the cry is rung and reiterated—Inequality 
injustice, northern aggression! and now, unless 
they can have further indulgences, they threaten 
to dissolve the Union. Verily, the plain English 


| of this slaveholding alternative is RULE or Rui, 
| States, including Texas, have a territory of 936,318 || 
| Square miles. 


Again: why, say southern gentlemen, should 
the North care for slavery? [ ask, why should the 
North not care for it? While in this Repub. 


| lic——whose boast of freedom grows louder and 
| louder constantly—I say, while here the dissolution 
of the Union is stoutly threatened, unless we will 
| extend and perpetuate slavery, its condemnation 


has been decreed elsewhere by the voice not ~ 


| of the civilized, but of the semi-civilized, wor! 
| In Austria—yes, royal Austria, despotic Austria 


—it was ‘ declared, in 1826, by an ordinance of 
‘his Imperial Majesty the Emperor, that any 
* slave, from the moment he treads the soil of the 
‘imperial and royal dominions of Austria, or even 


| * merely steps on board an Austrian vessel, shall 


‘be free.” 

Several of the Spanish provinces of South 
America, extending from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific oceans, having thrown off the yoke of the 
mother country, in 1828, ** proclaimed freedom to 
all the slaves.”’ 

The British Government, in 1834, by a single 
act, proclaimed freedom to her eight hundred 
thousand slaves in the British West Indies. 

In 1846, the Bey of Tunis, at the head of two 
millions of people, declared his sovereign pleasure 
in these terms: 

‘¢ The servitude imposed on a part of the human kind, 
whom God has created, is a very cruel thing, and our heart 
shrinks from it. Now, therefore, we have thought proper 
to publish, that we have abolished man-slavery throughout 
our dominions, inasmuch as we regard all slaves who are on 
our territory as free, and do not recognize the légality of 
their being kept as property. 

In 1848, the King of Denmark proclaimed, 
‘* that all unfree in Danish West India Islands are 
from to-day (July 3d) emancipated.” 

In France, in 1848—when the King had been 
driven from his throne, and the nation was emanct- 
pated—the first important act that followed, was to 
strike off the chains from the limbs of the slaves, 
in the remotest portions of the Republic 

We turn to Mexico—a decree was issued in 
September, 1829, by Gen. Guerrero, the President, 
for the entire abolition of slavery. That decree 
contains these memorable words: 


“ Being desirous to signalize the anniversary of Inde 
pendence, by an act of national justice and beneficence, 
which may redound to the advantage and support of 80 1- 
estimable a good—which may tend to the aggrandizement of 
the Republic, :nd which may reinstate an unfortunate por 
tion of its inhabitants in the sacred rights which nature gave 
them, and the nation shou!d protect by wise an? wholesome 
laws—I, the President, have resolved to decree, that 
slavery is, and shall remain, abolished in this Republic.” 


Noble decree! set forth in noble terms. 

In 1837, April 5th, the General Congress of 
Mexico, passed a law in these words: 

«Slavery is abolished, without any exception, in the 
whole Republic,” 

In the Constitution of Mexico, adopted and pro- 
mulgated June 12th, 1843, the subject of slavery 
is thus disposed of: 

‘No one is a slave in the territory of the nation ; and any 
introduced, shall be considered free.”” 

The application of the principle of the ordinance 
of 1787 to all her territories, was made by Mexice 
herself, prior to the cession under the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. I believe we, as her succes 
sor, are d by international law—by the law of 
Ireaenon lat ta corer cabemstant se Oa 
Pp ‘ ney, to a 
principle now, seeing the ceded territories are 
of the free territories of the United States. 
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vat the South, comes with no good grace from || 
wa nsellor® of a free Republic. | 

Mr. Chairman, fam resolved to apply the pro- 
yiso to that territory—not to injure any one’s feel- |! 
vg, nor to wound any one’s pride—but because it |, 
we snstitutional and right, and, as | judge, eminently || 
» pradent and practical measure. The application || 


of this principle to the Northwest Territory, was | 
a prudent and a practical measure. I believe its | 
plication to California and New Mexico, will be | 
a so. Without the application, Illinois—no- 
ble Illinois—would have been a slave State. She | 
did but just escape being so, with the proviso upon | 
her. i it be not applied to California and New | 
Mexico, in my opinion, they, in no long time, ! 
will be slave States. I will, therefore, vote to ap- | 
it to both of them, and to all other free territo- 


{| 
| ’ 
ry ‘men oe as often, as the occasion occurs. 1 
| 
| 


The syren of no Wilmot proviso for New 
Mexico, is caltulated to bring in that territory as |. 
aslave State. The only hope of freedom there, is || 
in the application of the proviso in the first organic || 


jaw. The idea that slavery is limited by moun- | creature into merchandise. An American slave can || dawn. 


ins or plains, by soil or climate, by occupation | 


Slavery in California and New Mexico—Mr. Fowler. Price $3 vor ruts Session, 
nn regener open emee = eeae pe Sead eae erecta in cere — —S— = 
complaint, that by applying it to New Mexico, we f ninotent and Holy God. Herel take issue with || slaves. Moreover, slaves at Sparta, and Corinth, 


|; will cease. If we would know whether the Bible 


| one thing, a relation- is another thing, an append- 
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the genteman; I deny most unequivocally, that | and Athens, were under the protection of law. If 
slavery, ag it exists in these States, is sanctioned | used severely an Athenian slave could take refuge 
in the scriptures, or supported by Divine author- | from the cruelty of his master in the Temple of 
ity. And [ shrink not from the opportunity to || Theseus. 
make this denial here on this floor, and to pledge Siavery existed: at Rome, too; but Roman 
myself to make itgood. Slavery—I mean Amer- slaves could acquire property, and enjoy many 
ican slavery—is condemned by the doctrines, com- | legal rights. If sold, husband and wife, parent 
mandments, and precepts of the word of God; 1 and child, could not be separated. There was no 
and wherever the teachings of this book are ob- || bar to emancipation; and the slave, when eman- 
served and obeyed, slavery, in its American form, || cipated, became at once a citizen. ‘The slavery of 
Greece and Rome was freedom itself, compared 
with American slavery. Besides, Grecian and 
, Roman slavery were in keeping with the iron hea- 
thenism of those times. American slavery exists 
age is another. | in the nineteenth century, amid all the light, im- 
Mr. Chairman, what is the intrinsic, the un- || provement, and knowledge, of tse advanced period 


sanctions American slavery, we must know what 
American slavery is. A. constituent element is 


|| changing, the eseential element of American sla- || of the world; and it exists in a nation, the em- 


very? I answer, American slavery reduces man—a | bodiment of whose organi: law, is equality end 


|| thinking, intelligent, immortal man—a man created | liberty for all men. Slavery exists here, while i 
| free and equal to all other men—it reduces him to || has ceased to exist in most other nations; and it 


roperty. It makes free, moral agents, chattels. | exists here in a more cruel and relentless form, 
t converts persons into things—it sinks a rational || than it ever assumed elsewhere, since creation’s 


own nothing—can acquire nothing. Slavery annuls 


The apology offered for its existence here, is, 


or by latitade, is an absurdity. Were slavery | his right to himself. If he uses these terms: my | that the cultivation of a great staple requires it. I 


allowed in California or New Mexico, any one 


conversaot with the history of the last sixty years, || myself—they are mere figures of speech. If an 


hands, my eyes, my tongue, my body, my mind, | do not see the force of the apology. Cotton can 
be cultivated twenty-five per cent, cheaper with 


will see that those countries would be overran with || American slave uses himself for his own benefit, || free, than with slave, labor. If it were not so, 


slavery ina twelve month. The honorable mem- 


he commits a crime. If he keeps, and appropri- || sooner than hold in bondage a fellow-man, entitled, 


ber from Virginia, [Mr. Meape,] frankly declares, || ates, what he earns, he is thereby a thief. To | equally with myself, to the immunities of a man, 


in his speech: . 


take his own body into his own keeping, is insur- || | would readily fall back where we were when 


« But for the fear of robbery under the forms of law, there | rection; and déath must be his doom for the deed, if || Jay’s treaty with England was made, in which 


would be at least fifty thousand slaves in California by the 
first of December. Itis the best field for such labor now in 
America, and it would be invaluable to us as a means of 


thinning the black population. When people say that the | invoiced, shipped in cargoes, stored as other goods, | 


climate and productions are unsuited to slave labor, they 
are either endeavoring to deceive, or are deceived) them- 
selves.” 

lam willing—yea more, 1 am resolved—to use 
the first, the second, and every occasion, to apply 
the proviso of "87 to every acre of free territory 
we now possess, or may possess. I would appl 
it to territory, lie where it may—to Greenland, | 
Nova Zembla, Cuba, Yucatan, the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, and to the Torrid Zone—to any 
and every part of the earth’s surface, if it belong 
to the United States. ° 

If a bill for organizing any territory is reported 


d : ’ : 
to this House, without the proviso, while | have 


the honor of a seat in it, I will move and vote for || 


its insertion. 

Every member has a right to his own judgment. 
This right belongs to others—it belongs to me. I 
have formed my judgment of the value, and neces- 
sity, and constitutionality of the ordinance of ’87, 
deliberately—I have avowed it frankly. And 





now, alone, or not alone—sink or swim—live or || 


die—let who will abandon it, | will adhere to it. 
| will adhere to it in all places—at all times—under | 
all circumstances. In no case will 1 participate in | 
extending the slave power into free territory. No, 
never! In no case will I participate in withhold- 
ing the ordinance of °87 from free territory. No, | 
never! 


Again: gentlemen put their defence of slavery | 





altar, as if fleeing from the terrors of the avenger’s | 
arm. The honorable gentleman from Florida (Mr. | 
Casern] states, that the angel directed Hagar, 
the handmaid of Sarah, to retarn and submit 
herself to her mistress, which he seems to con- 
sider conclusive. Why did he not state the fact, 
that soon after her return, Abraham, by command 
of God, emancipated her and her son? 

The honorable gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Ivoe,] speaking of slavery, says : 

“It would seém to be profanation to call an institution of 


Society irreligious or immoral, which is expres-ly and re- 
peatedly sanctioned by the word of God—which existed io 


_An honorable Senator, [Mr. Davis, of Missis- 
“ippi,] in a speech recently delivered. says: 


“yf do < 
davery Piogedpr bes to digeuss the justice or injustice of 


itis 
ftom Genesis to Revelation.” 

The meaning, obviously, of the gentleman who 
sara fine eer, a sr 
in accordance ih Cbd wioe Uenees of the Om. 
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i owners, and possessors, and their executors, administrators, | 


| he persevere. American slavery subjects men like || the cotton trade was not deemed worthy of no- 
| ourselves, to be bartered, mortgaged, bequeathed, || tice. x i 

Mr. Chairman, American slavery is in direct an- 
| taken on execution,as are cattle, and knocked off at | tagonism, not only to the premises on which rest 
| public auction. It makes a man’s rights—a man’s | the Declaration and the Constitution, but to all the 


|| deathless nature—a man’s conscience, affections, || great principles of the ethics of the Bible. While 


sympathies, hopes—a marketable commodity, It | it is congenial with nothing in our political prinei- 
| robs him, not of privileges, but of himself. It |) ples, it is a perpetual reproach to our professions, 
| loads him, not with burdens, but makes him a || both of freedom and of Christianity. As gentle- 


|| beast of burden. It restrains not liberty—it sub- |) men have appealed to the Word of God, in sup- 


| verts it. It does not curtail rights—it abolishes || port of the institution, I hesitate not to face them 
‘them. In a word, American slavery sinks man }| on that magna et maxima charter of human rights 
| into a machine—annihilates personality—despoils || and privileges. The spirit of the Mosaic code, and 
| a human being of rational attributes—unmans a || of the Christian code—the spirit of the whole 
|} man. Such is American slavery. || book, is repugnant to slavery—is destructive of 
| Lest the above definition of American slavery | slavery: it is the spirit of universal freedom, and 
oer seem overdrawn, I quote from the statutes of || therefore the genius of universal emancipation. 





|two of the slave States. The law in South Caro- | The great law of the Saviour—requiring every 


lina reads thus : |} man to love his neighbor as himself—and that 

‘Slaves shall be deemed, held, taken, reputed,. and ad- | also, which requires us “to do to others as we 
judged iglaw, to be chattels personal, in the hands of their | would have others do to us,”’ is applicable to Afri- 
| and assigns, to all intents, constructions, and purposes what- } aes, well an to Anglo-Saxons. 1 — of 
| soever.”’—Brenvard’s Digest, 229. || the great Founder of Christianity are yet binding. 
“ A slave,” says the law of Louisiana, “is one, who. is || If heeded and applied, they will cut up human 
| in the power of a master to whom he heiongs; the master || slavery—root and branch—here, and everywhere. 
| may sell him, dispose of his person, his industry, and his |, In ———s the grand design of his earthly 
nian ponte, wana belcne to ule tlometh—-Diet tube || mission, Jesus Christ did not give his instructions 
of Lowi iana, article 35. \| the aspect of a treasonable conspiracy against the 

‘his is slavery, as it now exists, in some of these || Power, of Rome. He taught a system of truth, 
Sidtes. Does the Bible caaatind it? | anewer, || involving principles, the inevitable result of which, 
nowhere, in no- manner. The Bible condemns it || ®° * 98 they are applied, will subvert every cus- 
) "3 anil || tom, and every domestic institution, at variance 
| totally, absolutely, and in every essential feature | , y ; 








| of it, The Decalogue delivered on Mount Sinai, | with the purest liberty and the highest glory of 


| by the infinite God, condemnsit; and I see nothow || ">. These principles are in direct opposition to 
any person can keep and carry out these ten com- |; American slavery, and will overthrow it wherever 
; | they are adopted, 
ndmen | y are ox : 
Sekean einai raid por etl ins i} Mr. Chairman, American slavery assumes, that 
‘in the days of the <a oe but ce eaves || the relation of master and slave is not the relation 
| mde was fiberty Sieell, eoiapaned with Americah || that exists between man ang man, but that it is the 
’ | 


: || relation that exists between a man and a mule;,that 

ery. ; 
| <a Riel in dads seumeecek. ea || the master has rights that the slave cannot claim; 
| relations—in their religious privileges—in all their }| and thata slave has no righis at all, except as they 


essenti ; : - || are merged in those of the master. Now, theae 
| ee ae. Te eka ais, plcas trl assumptions are gratuitous ani monstrous, They 
they were not Jews, it terminated in the ear of || are entirely annihilated by the principles taught mm 
‘atvied whic cies teund ever Gftie!. ear, |) Doth Testaments—especially the New. The Son of 
or a Rebow to btenl one of ee ears " > | God teaches that all men havé a common origin— 
make merchandise of him, or to steal any man, || 2 Common epostacy—common rights—a common 
and sell him, or hold him Siends wae Edis of || sonny ans need acommon redemption. Acting 
the highest enormity, and punishable with death upon his instructions, you can never make @ slave, 
« Wedbiees God id. Whe Oe nia || ROF retain a. slave. Whenever and wherever 
master thé servant whith is escaped [rom Jris master unto || (208¢ instructions are adopted, American slay 
thee; he shall dwell with thee, even among you jn that || Will cease. : a 
place which he shail choose, in one of thy gates, where it || "Who can estimate the importance of their adop- 
liketh him best.” tion and application, at this time—in this, cur 
Slavery existed in Greece, as Homer has told | republican country—a country, in size equal to 
us; but pra ined as his Asiatic pictures of || the whole of Europe—Rusaia excepted—and half 
domestic life and domestic slavery were, he shows || as large as the British empire, including all her 
that it was only captives taken in war that were || colonies in Europe, Africa, Asia, and America—a 
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country, extending from the great Gulf on the 
south, to the lakes, in the region of the highest ’ 
habitable latitude, on the north, and stretching || subject. 
acrogs the entire continent, from ocean to ocean— || isfactoril to both parties. Since this adjustment 
including the greater and better part of all the || of the affair, with the colonel of the Mississippi 
habitable lands on the earth, within the northern || regiment, 1 do not feel authorized to make the 
temperate zone—and furnishing, as De Tocqueville | reply which 1 announced to the House, on a form- 
justly said, “ the most magnificent dwelling-place || er occasion, I should do, on obtaining the floor. I 
for man, to be found on the globe.’ || make this statement that my own course may be 
Our southern friends urge us to go home, and | understood. 
put an end to abolitionism, and restore harmony | { shall, now, Mr. Chairman, devote the balance 
to the country. As well might they bid us stop | of my hour to the admission of California, because 
the waters of Niagara, or the rolling planets, er to | it is the first question, growing out of the moment- 
quench the light of the sun. So long as nature’s 
laws operate, and the God of nature moves for- | 
ward the solar system, those waters will fall— || 
those planets will roll—that sun will shine; and |, 
0 long will the great law of liberty and equality || 
be in force, working out its beneficent results, and || 
no human effort can avert its influence. i} ; rinciple 
Siavery is in opposition to truth. Hlowever || tablished, which will force all the territories into 
it triumphs for a season, it cannot long predomi- || the Union as States, prematurely, unjustly, un- 
nate: constitutionally, and to the entire exclusion of the 
“ Truth crushed to earth will rise again; southern States. I trust, then, before this, or any 
The immortal years of God are hers.” | other measure, involving consequences of such vast 
Mr, Chairman, the present is a crisis for consti- || importance, shall be forced through this House, 
tutional and righteous action—for a calm, firm, and | an ample opportunity will be given for the widest 
comprehensive avowal of the great principles of 
freedom and justice; principles which are deeply 
wrought into the hearts of the people—the great 
heart of the nation. Itis no proper time—no fit occa- 
sion—for compromises—for compromises of liberty 
with slavery—of right with wrong. Asan honest 
man, and the humble representative of aconstituen- 
ey in the midst of whom arethe Rock of Plymouth 
and the graves of such pioneers of liberty and 
justice as Carver, and Bradford, and Brewster, 
and Winslow, and Standish,—I cannot consent to || and statesmen, uniting, as it now dues, under one 
peril the rights of my fellow men, not to putin jeop- |)common form of government, thirty sovereign 
ardy the highest and dearest interests of my coun- || States, over which our stars and stripes float in tri- 
try, by a league with American slavery. Sooner |) umph. It is now in imminent peril. When 
than do this, ‘let my right hand forget her cunning, || before, in the history of this Government, Mr. 
and let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.” 


| Chairman, have you known such discord and an- 
Our Constitution, embodying, confessedly, the || gry debate, to characterize the proceedings in this 
best form of civil government ever framed—a gov- 


sional legislation—because of its vast magnitude 
and importance, involving, as I believe, the whole 


\ 
California be admitted at this time, with her pres- 


| est d 

|| sion, This, sir, is no time for hasty legislation on 
|| these questions. Great are the responsibilities 
|| resting on this Congress—greater than on any one 


|| that has assembled since the adoption of the Con- 


| 1776, that declared the independence of the colo- 
/nies. Upon the legislation of this Congress, I be- 
| lieve the very existence of the Union itself de- 
pends—that Union, formed by the purest patriots 








||and the other end of the Capitol. When before, 
ernment that has existed a twenty-seventh part of || since we have had a national existence, have you 
the Christian chronology,and an eighty-fourth part | known Union meetings called in northern cities 
of the period of man’s abode on earth—seems equal- || and States? At the same time, you see the south- 
ly fitted for thirteen or thirty,or thrice thirty States, || ern States all moving to one common object, a 
»rovided the eriginal design of it be adhered to. || southern Convention, called to determine upon their 
Let that design never be overlooked in any act of || policy and future course, in the event, that, the 
legislation in this hall—let it be wrought into every || measures of aggression, urged by the North, shall 
measure—let it it be inscribed on every law. Then | be consummated. The people are aroused; intense 
shall this‘'Government stand while these marble || excitement pervades every section of the Union; 
pillars abide, and this land shall be the glory of || the great American heart is excited; its piflsations 
all !ands, and a light for all nations. || are quick and unnatural. These are but a few of 
— ——e the evidences of the dangers which now surround 

us. Let no one, therefore, deceive his constituents, 
or any portion of the American people. Let them 
know the true state of the case. It is upon them 
that I rely for a settlement of these questions—upon 
the honest masses of the people, whose judgment, 
upon the second, sober thought, is always right. 
hey have rio private purposes to arg | 
schemes of personal aggrandizement to build up; 
nothing to serve, but the best interests of their 
country. Unfortunately, politicians sometimes 
have, and from them I expect but little. In eon- 
sidering, Mr. Chairman, the question of the ad- 
mission of California, I fraukly admit, that my 
vote would be controlled by what | now consider 
to be the well settled policy of the northern States, 
to admit no more slave States into the Union, if no 
other reason existed for opposing its admission. 
To restrict slavery within its present limits—to ad- 
mit no more slave States into the Union—seems to 
be a question, on which there is now but little dif- 
ference of opinion in the northern States. It has 





THE SLAVE QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF MR. W. 8S. FEATHERSTON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Iw toe House or Representatives, 
March 6, 1850. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the President’s Mes- 
sage communicating the Constitution of Califor- 
nia. 


Mr. FEATHERSTON said: 

Mr. Cuainman: It is not my purpose on this 
occasion to engage in a general discussion of the 
slavery question. I ®hall confine my remarks 
chiefly to the admission of California as a State, 
But before I proceed with my subject, I must 
digress for a moment to notice briefly what trans- 
pired here a few days since, when the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. Brssex1.] concluded his speech. 
It is known to you, Mr. Chairman, that I sought | been repeatedly declared upon this floor, and in 
the floor on that occasion to reply to so much of \ the other wing of the capitol. What said the gen- 
his speech, at least, as had reference to the battle 1 tleman from ay [Mr. Srevens,) but a 
of Buena Vista, the Mississippi, and [Hinois regi- | day or two sinee? 1 will give his own languase: 
ments. The floor was awarded to the gentleman “ Yes, sit; this admitted result is, tomy mind, one of the 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winritaas| and by an — nay ogee ve! es — 
his kindness and courtesy, at my request, yielded || '*!very. Confive this malady within its present limits, 

; surround it by a cordon of freemen that it cannot spread 
to me for a moment, to enable me to announce to |! and in less than twenty-five years, every slaveholding State 
the House that I would take the earliest oppor- || in thia Union will have on its statute books a law for the 
tunity of replying to that portion of the gentleman’s i] — and final extinction of slavery. Then will have 
remarks to which I have already alluded. Since || been consummated the fondest wishes of every patrivt’s 
that time. hi hh ei , find i | Then will our fair couutry be glorioua, indeed 
; , his specch has been published. [ find in || be to posterity a bright example of the true principl 
it no reflection on the Missi i regiment. : 


A || government—of universal freedom.” 
correspondence has also taken p between the || But we are not left alone to declarations of gen- 


— Se 


} 
| 
| 
| 


; and 
es of 


colonel of the Mississippi regiment, {Hon. Jerr. | 
Davis,jand the gentleman from Illinois, on this | 
That correspondence has terminated sat- | 


| 





ent boundaries, and constitution, and attendant cir- | 
| cumstances, a precedent will be set, a principle es- | 


| 


latitude of debate—for the fullest and freest discus- | 


stitution; yes, sir, [ will not except the Congress of | 


| 
i 
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'| ous subject of slavery, to be settled by Congres- || 
| war, 
‘| votes of northern men. 
1estion of slavery, in the new territories; for if || 


1 


| ritories by positive enactment, th 
| 


| 





lish; no. | 


[March 6, 
c_ cl 
Ho. or Reps. 
: ~ aed ee ee 
tlemen on this floor in arriving at this ¢ 
The. resolutions passed by the Legislatices of 
northern States, furnish unmistakable eviden “ 
this policy. The expression of opinion and f ? 
ing by meetings held at the North, as well a iu 
the public press, tends but to establish the ot 
fact. And, above all, sir, the een of te 
House, within the last four years, will leave : 
room for a reasonable doubt on this point The 
Wilmot proviso was forced through this bods 
pending the late war with Mexico, and before 
territory had been acquired, for the avowed ” 
pose of excluding slavery from any Stouisitio, 
which might be made at the termination of the 
I need not remark that this was done by the 
True, there were shane 
northern men who voted against it, and for then 
defense of southern rights, on that occasion, as 2 
all others, they are entitled to much credit, : How 
often has that measure passed this Body since tha 
time? And what is the object of HOrthern men is 
seeking to apply the ordinance of 1787 to all the 
territory? Ifslavery be excluded from all the te;. 
; : ; en they mus 
necessarily come into the Union as free Statey 
The object, therefore, of this measure cannot be 
disguised—the policy of the northern States cay. 
not be misunderstood. ‘This policy not only pro. 
poses to exclude slavery from the territories, by, 
to abolish the institution in the States where it 
now exists, by surrounding them with a cordyy 
of free States, and, in the language of the gentle. 
man from New York, Mr, Dix, “* starving out thy 
institution.’”? What, sir, is to be the policy— 
what the action—of the South, in this aspect of af. 
fairs? Ifshe yield to this policy, the overthrow 
of her institutions is inevitable. It is a well-de. 
vised scheme for the accomplishment of this object 
by the North. The true policy of the South, then, 
is to resist it—first by all constitutional means, and 
if they fail, she should then, in the language of the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,} “ stand 
to her arms.’’ I hold that it is the first, lost, and 
imperious duty of every nation or State to provide 
for its own security, and to guard well against its 
own destraction—a right recognized and enforced 
by international law. The South should, there- 
fore, mett the issue tendered her by the North, 
and have this whole question settled, and her in- 
stitutions secured, by the guaranties of the Con- 
stitution, before we go farther. I cannot, there 
fore, vote for the admission of California for this, 
if | had no other, reason, It is the first step to be 
taken by the North in the consummation of this 
great scheme, concocted for the overthrow of this 
institution in the South. I cannot aid them in 
carrying out this great measure of aggression. | 
cannot join in this crusade against the institutions 
of my own section of the Union. | eannot become 
my own executioner. Asa southern Representa- 
tive, | should not only be derelict from duty, but 
recreant to the high trust with which I have been 
honored, were I to make myself a party to this 
scheme, as I believe I should do, by voting for the 
admission of this State, as an isolated proposition, 
and with all the attendant circumstances. 
Permit me here to remark, Mr. Chairman, that 
I will vote for such measure of compromise as 
shall do justice to the South, and settle this whole 
uestion, and for no other. We have reached 
that crisis when the perpetuity of the union o! 
the States—the peace, mete, and prosperity of 
the country—demands such asettlement. The ad: 
mission of California would but assign a lorge por 
tion of the territories to the North, and leave the 
question open as to all the balance. But, si, 
there are other intrinsic, and, to my mind, I0- 
superable objections to the admission of this State, 
if, indeed, it can be called a State. How has the 
resent state of affairs been brought about in Call- 
ornia? How does this question get before Con- 
gro in its present condition ?- Who is responsible 
it? Who is to stand sponsor, at the baptismal 
font, for this bantling of ‘Executive usurpation, 
called California? I suppose it will be no longer 
intimated, that the late administration of James 
K. Polk is at all responsible for it? Had the 
policy of that statesman been carried out by the 
present Executive, how different would have been 
the state of affairs now in California. What was 
that policy? It was to establish a territorial gov 
ernment there, and to dissuade the people of Call- 
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a 3ist Cc NG..... LST Sess. 
USion, ae Ga teen eee ee cate oe 
Of the sia from all efforts to establish a government for 
Nee of er eelves. This policy is clearly established by 
d fee}. ihe followin éxtracts from the letter of Mr. Bu- 
as b danan to Mr. Voorhies, dated October, 1848 : 
> Same «The President deeply regrets that Congress did uot, at 
f this jast session, establish a territorial government for Cali- 
ave ee Ty would now be vain to enter iuto the reasons for 
no ppission. Whatever those may have been, lie is firmly 
The i mced, that Congress feel a deep interest in the welfare 
body Co ntore ia and its people, and will, at an early period of 
rean a next ses8i00, previde for ‘hem a territorial government 
ji y wé to their wants. Our laws relating to trade and in- 
G pure wir we with the Indians, will then be extended over 
ISition . eystom-houses will be established for the collec- 
Of the ; a revenue ; and liberal grants of land will be made 
by the a pold and patriotic citizens who, amid privations 
. vs jangers, have emigrated, or shall emigrate, to that ter- 
ome wy fom the States on this side of the Rocky mountains. 
Whose revthe President, in his annual message at the commence- 
aS On rof the next session, will recommend all these great 
How ae to Congress, in the strongest terms, and will use 
€ that erery effort, consistently with his duty, to insure their ac- 
( nvlishment. 
nen ig a President urgently advises the people of California 
all the live peaceably and qui tly under the existing government. 
€ ter. ije belives that this will promote their lasting and best in- 
yerests. If it be not what they could desire, and had a right 
, Must w expect, they can console themselves with the reflection, 
tates, shat it will endure but for a few months. Should they at- 
NOt be teinpt a change, OF amend it, during this brief period, they 
§ can nost probably could not accomplish their object before the 
wwerament, established by Congress, would go into opera- 
y pro- . In the mean time, the country would be agitated, the 
8, but citizens would be withdrawn from their usual employments, 
dere it and domestic strife might divide and exasperate the people 
‘ordun against each other; and this all to establish a government, 
; which, in no conceivable contingency, could endure for a 
rentle. siugle year During this brief period, it is better to bear the 
Out the ils hey have, than to fly to others they know not of.” 
licy— His policy is not only shown to have been against 
of af. the late movements in California, by the above ex- 
throw tncts, but also by his last annual message. That 
ll-de- his Administration did not authorize or advise 
object General Riley, or any other officer, to call the late 
then, convention in California, is clearly shown, too, by 
3, and the late letters of Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Marcy, 
of the his Secretaries of State and of War, to my col- 
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jague, [Hon. A. G. Brown.) They expressly deny 
that any such instructions or advice was given b 
the late Administration to General Riley. But I 
will let them speak for themselves: 


«WHEATLAND, (NEAR LANCASTER,) Feb. 26, 1850. 

“Dear Sik: [ have this moment received your favor of 
yesierday, enelosing a copy of the card of Mr. 'P. Butler 
King, of the 23d instant, which contains the following ex- 
vact fom the proclamation of General Riley : 

“‘The method here indicated, to attain what is desired 
‘byall, viz., amore perfect political organization, is deemed 
‘the most direct and safe that can be adopted, and one fully 
‘authorized by law. [tis the course advised by the Presi- 
‘dent, and by the Secretaries of State and of War of the 
‘United States, and is calculated to avoid the innumerable 
‘evils, which must necessarily result from any attempt at 
* illegal local legislation. Itis therefore hoped it will meet 
‘the approbation of the people of California, and that all 
good citizens will unite in carrying it into execution.’ 
“You inquire ‘ whether General Riley t:ad your [my] au- 
‘thority 10 issue that proclamation, or to say that you [1] 
bad adviaed the method therein indicated, for forming a State 
‘government in California?’ To this queston I answer, 
without the least hesitation, in the negative. My letter to 

t. Voorhies, of the 7th October, 1843, was carefully con- 
dered by Mr. Polk and his Cabinet, and received their 
Unanimous approbation. It was written chiefly for the 
purpose, as appears upon its face, of inducing the people of 

ilifornta to submit patiently to the condition in which they 
had beeu left, until Congress should provide for them a ter- 
Mlorial government. My personal acquaintance with Gen- 
mal Riley is very slight, and I never had any communica- 
oo with him, verbal or written, on the subject of forming 
4 Sinte goverament in California. 

“ You farther request me to state ‘ whether ex-President 
Polk, Or ex-Seeretary Marcy, as far as you [I] know, 

vi 






















































































authorized General Riley to issue that proclamation, or 
whether either of them sed the course of policy therein 
ndieated, in reference to California ?” 
“Tothis [ answer, thatto my knowledge neither Mr. Polk 
“4 Mr. Viarcy ever gave such authority or advice to General 
ry. If either of them issued any instructions, orgave any 
sévicw to him, at varianee with my letter of the 4th October, 
“4, Lam entirety tof it; and Ido not believe they 
id. This certain, Mr. Polk, in his annual message of 
€ oth December, 1 approved of that letter in strong 
rms, and communicated a copy of it to Congress. 
Yours, very respectfully, JAMES BUCHANAN.” 
G. Brown.” 

& mee toose seen Mit Sachonan’e tome to you of 
: i. assure you correctin his statement. 
io. ection, as Secretary of War, in the matter referred 
. General Riley had nv instructions from me but those 

‘ined in the public its, and I am sure they far- 
Or warrant for the part he took, 
California. 
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“tn ie yt W. L. MARCY. 
lis, therefore, upon the present E.cecutive and 
~ Cabinet, that the whole responsibility, in my 
-pinton, rests. That he advised this course to the 
‘ople of California, he admits in his late special 
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The Slave Question—Mr. Featherston. 


message to this House. I will give his own lan- 
guage: 

“In advising an early application by the people of these 
térritories for admission as States, | was actuated princi-, 
pally by an earnest desire to afford to the wisdom and pa- 
triutism of Congress, the opportunity of avoiding occasions 
of bitter and angry dissensions among the people of the 
United States.” 


Here, sir, ia a clear, distinct, and unequivocal 1 


| 
| 


admission in this brief extract of his agency. If, 
however, the President’s message furnished no 
evidence of the fact, the proclamation of General 
Riley would be conclusive upon this point. In 
that proclamation the following language occurs: 


** The method here indicated to attain what is desired by 
all, viz., a more perfect political organization, is deemed 
the most direct and safe that can be adopted, and one fully 
authorized by law. It is the course adviseJ by the Presi- 
dent «nd by the Secretaries of State and of War of the 
United States, and is calculated to avoid the innumerable 
evils which must necessarily result from any attempt at 
illegal local legislation. It is therefore hoped it will meet 
the approbation of the people of California, and that all! 
good citizens will unite in carrying it into execution.” 


To what President, and to what Secretaries of 
Stateand War, does General Riley allude in this 


paragraph ? 


cretaries. He was not then President—had re- 


tired from that office three months before this || 


proclamation was issued. He could not, there- 


NAL GLOBE. 


Certainly not to Mr. Polk and his | 


fore, have alluded to him, or his secretaries, but | 


to General Taylor and his Cabinet, who were 


then, and had been, in office for three months. | 


What, too, is meant, Mr. Chairman, by the fol- 


lowing language, which occurs in the letter of | 


instractions from Mr. Clayton, the present Setre- 
tary of State, to Mr. King, the Government agent, 
dated April 3d, 1849? “ You are fully possessed of 
the President’s views, and can, with propriety, 
suggest to the people of California the adoption 
of measures best calculated to give them effect.” 


What, Mr. Chairman, were those views, and | 


what the suggestions made by @ir. King, to give 


them effect? To this question, 1 have no doubt, || 


an answer, entirely satisfactory to the country, has 


been furnished by events which have since tran 
spired there, when connected with the late special 
message of the Executive 
this measure being clearly fixed upon the present 


Executive, what is to be the result of this policy— | 


what its practical effect? California is to be ad- 
mitted now; no territorial government is to be 
established in New Mexico; but she, too, is to be 
admitted as a State, as soon as her sparse popula- 
lion has gpne through the mere formality of hold- 
ing a convention. hus, without any authority 
from Congress, without any territorial govern- 
ment, without any regular officers, without a 
census, without determining the qualification of 
voters, is conceded to the people who may be 
found there—foreigners, although the larger portion 
of them may be—the right, at any time, to form 
State governments—establish organic laws, by 
which millions who follow them, are to be gov- 
erened, and who are 'to receive a cordial welcome 
into the Union as States. The result of this policy 
must be, the exclusion of the South from these ter- 
ritories, as effectually as the Wilmot proviso pos- 
sibly could. No portion of the North, | presume, 


will oppose it; the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. | 


orate . 
ve it his sanction; the Wilmot ] 


Gippines,]} will gi 
proviso, | presuine, will be no longer urged upon 


Congress, but this plan of the Executive, which | 
plish the same object, will be adopted | 


will accom 
in its stead. 


Time will not permit me to pursue this branch | 


of the as further. 
Mr. CA 
what the South demanded in the territories ? 


Mr. FEATHERSTON responded, that the‘ 
South regarded the territories us the common prop- | 
erty of ail the States, acquired by their common 
blood and treasure; that southern men—slave- 
holdérs—had the same constitutional right to enter, | 
occupy, and enjoy them, that northern men had; 
that southern men had the right to carry with | 
them their slaves, or any other species of property | 
had no pow-_ 
This right is conferred on 
the Constitution; and after entering the | 
territories with their slaves, they are entitled to all 
its guaranties, and to all the protection that may 


they might desire, and that Con 
er to exclude them. 
them b 


| 


The responsibility of | 


TTER, of Ohio, interposed and asked, | 


be necessary to secure them in the use and enjoy- 


ment of this species of property. He denied that» 





‘| ter under such precedents as these. 


| the people of the territory had a right to settle 
| the question of slavery, at any time, before they 
| were prepared undert he Constitution to clothe 
| themselves with the attributes of sovereignty, and 
| assume the position of a State in the Union. This 
he understood to be the demands of the Seuth in 
the territories—this he understood to be the doc- 
trine of non-intervention; and was certain that the 
Democracy of his State knew and would subscribe 
to no other doctrine of non-intervention. 

I shall now endeavor to show, Mr. Chairman, 
that it would be a violation of all precedent, and 
contrary to the established practice of this Govern- 
ment, to admit California at this time. What has 
that practice been? Congress has generally passed 
a law authorizing the people of a territory to hold 
a convention, and form a constitution, preparatory 
to admission into the Union. This has not been 
done in every instance—it was not in the case 
of Michigan, Arkansas, Florida, or Tennessee. 
These are the only exceptions; for th@se territorial 
| governments were established by Congress, and 
Michigan underwent a territorial pupilage of thir- 
| ty-two years; Florida of twenty-three; Arkansas, 
seventeen; and Tennessee six. When they were 
admitted into the Union, they passed from under 
territorial governments established by Congress. 
A census had been taken; the qualifications of their 
voters had been ascertained by law; the General 


|| Government had its regular officers there; its goy- 


ernors, judges, marshals, &c., whose acts could 
be recognized, and whose proceedings were con- 
ducted according to law. This, however, is not 
the case with California; and she can take no shel- 
Vermont, 
Kentucky, and Maine, were al! formed of the ter- 
ritory of the old States, and constitute no prece- 
| dent for the admission of California. Vermont 
was formed of the territory of New York, Ken- 
tucky out of that of Virginia, and Maine out of 
Massachusetts. Vermont was but a part of the 
territory and population of New York; and if New 
York was enutled to a position in the Union, as a 
State, so was Vermont. The same reasoning ap- 
pliés to Kentucky and Maine, and they were all 
admitted under the 3d section of the 4th article of 
the Constitution, which is as follows: 

“Sec. 3. New =tates may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union ; but no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State ; nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of 
States, without the cousent of the legislatures of the States 
concerned, as well as of the Congress.” 

There is not, therefore, a precedent in the his- 
tory of this Government, for the admission of 
| California, Congress has passed no act author- 
izing her to hold a convention; no territorial gov- 
ernment has been established; no census has been 
taken, the number and qualifications of her voting 
population has not been ascertained; this Govern- 
ment has no civil officers there, known to our 
laws. Why should the practice of the Govern- 
ment be departed from in this instance? What is 
the emergency ? what the necessity? If her ad- 
mission were the measure of compromise, calcu- 
lated to heal all breaches, between the North and 
the South, to settle all questions of difference, and 
restore harmony and good feeling, it could not be 
pressed with more zeal at this time. When, how- 
ever, it is known to be the turning point, the apple 
of discord, the great battle-ground, on which the 
whole question of slavery in the territories is to 
be met—and I believe finally decided —what reasons 
can be assigned for this extraordinary course? 
All experience has shown that established prece- 
dents should not be abandoned for light and trivial 
causes. Let us adhere to them in this ¢ase. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, to whom do these terri- 
tories belong? Not to the people who new oc- 
cupy them, but to the States of this Union, or the 
people of those States. The sovereignty over 
them is vested here, and not in the people of the 
territories. Political power, therefore, cannot be 
| exercised by any one tn the territories, unless au- 
thorized by the States, That authority can be 
given through Congress, as the agent or trustee of 
the States; but such power has not been given, and 
therefore the proceedings which have taken place 
in California, are illegal and revqlutionary in their 
character. To admit. California now, is but to 
sanction these illegal proceedings. The conven- 
tion called by General Riley, was without author- 
ity and illegal. Congress, alone, could authorize 
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the calling) of such convention—the Executive 
Who were the voters at the late elec- | 


could not. 


tions held there,and what were their qualifica- || 


tiona? A census had not been taken, and their 


APPENDIX TO TH 


qualifications bad not béen ascertained, According || 


to the message of the Governor elect, the popula- | 


tion is a heterogeneous mass, composed of some 
Americans, and foreigners from almost every 
clime and country. The Chinese, Hindoo, Hot- 


tentot, Sandwich Islander, Mexican, and Ameri- | 


cun—all met around the same ballot-box. This 
must have been. a humiliating spectacle to the 
American citizen, who had been taught to regard 
the sanctity and purity of the ballot-box, as the 
great palladium of his liberties, and the elective 
franchise, as the dearest of all his rights. The 
foreignér—unacquainted with our free institu- 
tions—has thus given organic law to a vast area of 
country, to be occupied hereafter by millions of 
our own citizens. A large majority of the voters 
there, at the ate elections, were of this class—for- 
eigners—I have no doubt. Against our own citi- 
zens, who have gone there from the States, | have 
nothing tosay. I know some of them to be men 
of talents, intelligence, and the highest respecta- 
bility; and I have no doubt, that such is the 
general character of the American population 
there. But I do utterly deny, sir, that the for- 
eigner—Mexican if you please—occupying this 
territory, bad the right to exclude, by his vote, 
my constituents from (territory acquired, in part, 
by their valor, and baptized with their blood, 


This principle 1 cannot sanction by the admission | 
The whole proceeding is an act ef | 
the grossest injustice. Let her be remanded. Let | 


of California. 


a territorial Government be established; and, afier 
undergoing proper territorial pupilage, apply for 
admission, as all other States have done before 
her. This should be done to give our own citi- 
zens an opportunity of going and settling there, 
and to ascertain what number of foreigners are 
there, and at the proper time to confer the rights 
of citizenship on them. 


zens of no one. It is a matter left entirely to 


(The treaty makes citi- | 


the discretion of Congress to say, when the | 


rights of citizenship shall be conferred on them.) | 


A large portion of the population now there, does 
not intend to remain, and has no permanent inte- 
rest in the country or its institutions, 


for a season, and then leave. 


family, and interests are there—establishing the 
institutions of the country. Upon the great prin- 
eiples which lie at the very foundation of this 
Government, this right must be conceded to him, 
and not to the sojourning foreigner. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not belong to that little part 
known as “‘ Native Americans.’’ 


see them coming to this land of civil and religious 


liberty, where their condition must be ameliorated, |) 


I disclaim ail | 
hostility to the foreign population in this country. | 
I entertain kindly feelings for them—am proud to | 


Some have | 
gone on a tour of observation, others to gather gold | 
I am for the perma- | 
nent citizen of the territory—the man whose home, | 


their happiness promoted, and their moral and in- | 


tellectual standard elevated—where they will no | 


longer feel the galling oppressions of the Old | 


World. 
but unfortunate Hungarians were here! Our Gov- 


ernment has always been an asylum for the op- | 
It is | 
to the political, what the sun is to the natural || 
at centre and source of light and 


pressed and down-trodden of every nation. 


world—the 
heat, But in carrying out this humane policy, let 
we not forget or depart from the conditions im- 


pane by the safety of our own institutions. | 
hose conditions are founded in a wise policy, | 
I allude to our natural: | 


and are of ar 
ization laws. ‘This code cannot be repealed with- 
out endangering our institutions. 
be suspended, even, unless in a case of ad 
Prsemda No such emergency exists in 
fornia. t 

wait with timely patience, until they are entitled 
under this code to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said about the | 
devotion of the North to the Union. Something 
bea been eaid about the disloyalty of the South. 
Let us sxe how this question stands between the 
two sections. We assert our right to enter the | 
territories. with our slaves; the denies it. | 
The North says Congress has the power to exclude | 
wa; the South denies it. How is this issue, thus 


Would to God that more of the brave, | 


It should not |! 
uate | 


ia, Union, a ‘reedo 


joined between the two great sections, to be de- I 
termined? We have proposed to divide this com- 
mon property, by extending the Missouri compro- 

mise line of 30° 30’ tothe Pacific. The North re- | 
jected this offe'—an offer that the South ought | 
never to have made, The South then proposed || 
that, as it was purely a constitutional question, to || 


‘| submit this issue to the Supreme Court of the || 


United States—the highest judicial trjbunal known \ 
to this Government. The North indignantly re- | 
jected this offer. Neither mode could have done 

injustice to the North—either might have done in- |} 
justice to the South. Which section, then—permit || 
me to ask—has shown a willingness to settle these || 
questions, and preserve the Union? By these || 
offers, the South proposed to make heavy sacri- 
fices; and the North, by rejecting them, declined 
making any for its preservation. ‘The South has 
shown its faith by its works. She has exhausted | 
the cup of forbearance, and stands acquitted before 

the enlightened nations of the globe, and justified | 
in the eye of Heaven. Her rights she is now firm- | 
ly resolved, I think sir, to demand and have—peace- || 
ably, constitutionally, if she can; but forcibly, if | 
driven to such acourse. If disunion should be 

the result, the responsibility and consequences are 

with the North. The South will go into conven- 

tion, and I have no doubt but that every southern | 
State will be represented there. She would be 

untrue to herself, and untrue to her past history, | 


| to do otherwise than determine on a course of re- 


sistance, to these measures of aggression. The 
North has the power to supersede the necessity of } 
even holding this convention. She has the numer- 
ical strength—the majority—and can settle these 
questions at any time. Upon her, the whole res- | 
ponsibility rests. 

Why is this unending war made upon the in- | 
stitutions of the Bouth—ahie unholy crusade? 
What have been her shortcomings, her derelic- | 
tion, her high offending? She holds in bondage | 
three millions of Rives, we are told, who should | 
be free. That their condition is better now than || 
it would be, if they were manumitted, | think is 
susceptible of demonstfation. The free negroes of 
the northern States are in an infinitely worse con- | 
dition, than the slaves of the South. A portion of | 
the white population in those States, would be | 
proud of the comforts of the southern slave. No | 
part of the African race upon the face of the globe, | 
enjoying freedom, is so well supplied with the | 
necessaries and comforts of life, so happy, so in- | 
telligent, so elevated in morals, as the siaves of the 
South. Why, is this so, sir? Becaife he is 
in his natural—his proper condition; one that is | 

i 
| 
' 


| advantageous to his master, and a great blessing to 


him. It is, therefore, for this act of humanity on 

the part of the southern States, in elevating three 

millions of slaves far above their race upon any || 
part of the habitable globe, that they are arraigned |, 
by the North, and the overthrow of their institu- 
tions attempted. It is for this act of kindness to 
the slave, that this war is waged against her—for 
this she is to be excluded from the new territories, 
and forced to surrender sixteen hundred millions || 
of dollars, in her slave property. Sir, aside from || 
the constitutional question, the South could not, || 
and ought not, submit to such wrong. She con- || 
tributed more than her due proportion of both |) 
men and money, for the acquisition of California 
and New Mexico. She has a common right in || 
them with the North. To exclude her from the 
exercise of this common right, would be a just 


| cause of war between separate, independent na- 


tions. She could not, therefore, submit to this act, 
if it involved no violation of the Constitution. | 
This Union was not formed for the benefit of one 
section alone, but its blessings and advantages 
were designed for all; and, whenever it shall be- 
come an engine in the hands of one section, for the 


: oppression of the other, then its days will have 
her foreign population, therefore, | 


been numbered, indeed. The South has ever been 


| devotedly attached to it, and is so now; she asks 


| 


; 


gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Root,] one of 


for nothing but simple justice—her constitutional 

ae and to less than this, I believe, she will not 

ubmit, let consequences be what they may. If 
' 


driven to such a position, the South is fully capa- 


tle of taking care of herself. 

In conclusion, sir, | have a word to say to the 
e great 
He has twice, since 


pillars of free soil ition. 


\ this Congress convened, taken occasion to declare, 


E CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


ard. 
Sse tne 


|| arise. 


| Maww,] | have also a word to say. 


{Mare}; ll, 


Californ nd Ff m—Mr. Sew 


Senate, 


that in the event of a dissolution of the Uni 
the North would have the Mississippi river, /.." 
its mouth to its source. If he thinks the ~ 
capable of taking it, 1 will only say to him 
and try it. It will not be the first time tha: sn 
matter has been attempted. His quondam fy... 
soil friends on the other sideof the Atla » 
tempted _ in the a of 182. 
the past history of the country, he will read ; 
fate of Packenham and his wen at New Onn. 
what will be his fate, and that-of his an.” 
when they undertake the same project, 7); 
South had her Jackson and his hosts, to ar 
Packenham and his army. She has the same ma. 
terials now ready for any emergency that may 


Atic at. 


To the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr 
If he can be 
regarded as a fair exponent of northern fetline ant 
sentiment, then the dissolution of the Union is as 


|| certain to take place, as it is that the night succeeds 


the day. What is his language on this subject? 


* Sir, I cannot contemplate this spectacle ¥ ithout a thriy) 
of horror. If the two sections of this country ever ina. 
shal themselves against each other, and their squadrons 
rush to the couflict, it will be a war carried on \y euch 
powers of intellect, animated by su-h vehemence of pas. 
sion, end snstained by such an abundance of resources, a5 
the world has never before known. ‘Ten foreign Wars,” tt 
has been well said, ‘are as a Juxury compared with one ciyij 
war.’ Bat f turn from this scene with a shudder. fy, jy 
the retributive providence of God, the voleano of civil war 
should ever burst upou us, it will be amid thunderings abuyy 
and earthquakes below, and darkness around; and when 
that darkness is lifted up, we shall see this once glorions 
Union—this oneness of Government, uader which we hays 
been prospered and blessed,as Heaven never prospered ang 
blessed an) other people—rifted in twain, from east to wos 
with a guif between us, wide and profound, save that this 


|| gulf will be filled and heaped high with the slaughtered 


bodies of our countrymen; and when we reawaken to eo. 
sciousness, We shall behobi the garments aud the hands % 
the survivors, red with fratricidal blood, 

*¢ And what is the object for which we are willing to make 
this awful sacrifice? Is it to redeem a realm to freedom? 
No! but to subjugate a realm toslavery. Is it to defend the 
rights of man’ No! but to abolish the rights of man! 

“Mr. BOWDON. Does not the gentleman think tha 


|| such a picture as he has drawn, would induce the North to 
|| yield a portion of the new territories to the institution of 
|| slavery? 


“Mr. MANN. I trust that no pictures and no realitie 
will ever-induce us to extend slavery beyond its present 
limits. Beyond these limits, ‘ No more slave territories,no 
more slave States,’ is the doctrine by which I, for one, shall 


| live and die. 


* In conclusion, | have only to add, that such is my sol 
emn and abiding conviction of the character of slavery, that, 
under a full sense of my responsibility to pry country and 
my God, I deliberately say, Better disunion, better a civil or 
a servile war—better anything that God in bis providence 


| shall send—than an exiension of the boundaries of slavery.” 


He first deprecates disunion, and eloquently 
describes the awful consequences to which, in his 
opinion, it would necessarily lead. But, to pre- 
vent this dreadful calamity, such as never befel 
any nation on earth, he is unwilling to make any, 
the slightest, concession tothe South. Disunion— 
a servile war—any calamity, rather than the exten- 
sion of slavery to one foot of territory now free. 
Is this northern sentiment--northern feeling? |! 
so, let them cease their hypocritical cant of devo- 
tion to and love of the Union. No sane man cat 
believe.such declarations. These are the sei- 
ments of no other than a disunionist per se. Had 
such sentiments entered the Convention of 17%, 
this Government would never have been formed. 


| Had such entered the National Legislature in 151°, 
the Union would then have been dissolved 0 


Missouri’s application for admission. 

That man who will make no concessions for the 
preservation of the Union, who will make no s%- 
rifices for the good of his common country, woul 
not do to rely on in the hour of r. Arnold 
like, he would desert her flag, and go over to the 
camp of the enemy. : 


CALIFORNIA, UNION, AND FREEDOM. 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Senate, March 11, 1850. , 
The Senate having proceeded to the considers 
tion of the ‘abeel wien, namely, the President * 
Message transmitting the Constitution of the Sis 
of California, . 
ik SEWARD sb 
r. Presipent: Four years ago, 
Mexican province, scarcely inhabited ’ 
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‘moderate desires, except by a harbor, capa- || jection come with a good grace from those who 
ous and tranquil, which only statesmen then fore- | offer it. If California were now content to receive 
ww would be useful in the Oriental commerce of || only a territorial charter, we could not agree to 
, far distant, if not merely chimerical, future. rant it, without an inhibition of slavery, which, 
A year ago, California was a mere military de- in tha: sase, beinga Federal act, would render the 
dency of our own, and we were celebrating || attitude of California, as a territory, even more 
with unanimity and enthusiasm, its acquisition, (| } 
vith its newly-diseovered, but yet untold and un- || is as a State, with the same inhibition in the con- 
pached mineral wealth, as the most auspicious of || stitution of her own voluntary choice. | 
many and unparalleled achievements, ! 
To-day, California is a State, more populous || without the previous authority of Congress. But she 
han the least, and richer than several, of the | was left to organize herself without any bound- 
greatest of our thirty States. This same Califor- Laue fixed by previous !aw or by prescription. 
ia, thas rich and populous, is here asking admis- | She was obliged, therefore, to assume boundaries, | 
gon into the Union, and finds us debating the dis- || since without boundaries she must have remained 
solution of the Union itself. unorganized. 
No wonder if we are perplexed with ever-|| I11.—California is too large. 
changing embarrassments! no wonder if we are || swer: 
appalled by ever-increasing responsibilities! no '| First. 








To which I an- 


There is no common standard of States. | 


wonder if we are bewiidered by the ever-augment- | California, although greater than many, is less || 


ing magnitude and rapidity of national vicissi- || than one of the States. 
s! || Secondly. California, if too large, may be di- 

Shall California be received? For myself, upon || vided with her own consent, which is all the se- 
my individual judgment and conscience, I an- || curity we have for reducing the magnitude and 
wwer, Yes. For myself, as an instructed repre- || averting the preponderance of ‘Texas. 
sentative of one of the States—of that one even of || Thirdly. The boundaries of California seem 
the States which is soonest and longest to be | not at all unnatural. The territory circumscribed, 
pressed in commercial and political rivalry by the | is altogether contiguous and compact; and 
new Commonwealth—I answer, Yes; let Califor- | Fourthly. The boundaries are convenient. 
nia come in. Every new State, whether she come |} They embrace only inhabited portions of the coun- 
from the East or from the West—every new State, || try, commercially connected with the port of San 
coming from whatever part of the continent she ] Francisco. No one has pretended to offer bounda- 
may—is always welcome. But California, that || ries more in harmony with the physical outlines 
comes from the clime where the West dies away || of the region concerned, or more convenient for 
into the rising East—California, which bounds at || civil administration. 
once the empire and the continent—California, the But, to draw closer to the question, what shall 
youthful Queen of the Pacific, in her robes of free- || be the boundaries of a new State, concerns— 
dom, gorgeously inlaid with gold—is doubly wel- | _ 1st. The State herself, and California, of course, 
come. || 18 content. e 

And now I inquire, Why should California be | 2d. Adjacent communities: 
rejected? All the objections are founded only 
in the circumstances of her coming, and in the or- || adjacent community to complain. 
ganic law which she presents for our confirma- i 3d. The other States of the Union. The larger 
toh. || the Pacific States, the smaller will be their relative 

I.—California comes unceremoniously, without a | power in the Senate, All the States now here, 
preiminary consent of Congress, and ‘herefore by || are Atlantic States and inland States, and surely 
usurpation. This allegation, | think, is not quite || they may well indulge California in the largest 
true—at least, Not quite true in spirit. Califor- ae of boundaries. 

} 


| 





nia is not here of her own pure volition. We 1V.—No census has been taken in California, and 
tore California violently from her place in the con- || no laws prescribing the qualifications of suffrage and 


federation of the Mexican States, and stipulated || the apportionment of Representatives in convention, | 


by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, that the ter- || existed before her convention was held. 
ee be ate by Homey into the Amer- | Califorma he left m? eee initio. yenpacr Are 
ican Union as speedily as possible. || gin somewhere, without a census, and without 
ane va letter of the objection still holds—Cali- j such laws. The Pilgrim Fathers began in the | 
ornia does come without a preliminary consent || same way, on board the Mayflower; and since it 
by Congress to form a constitution. But Michi- | has been objected that some of the electors in Cali- | 
gan and other States presented themselves in the || fornia may have been aliens, | add, that all of the | 
same unauthorized way, and Congress waived the || Pilgrim Fathers were aliens and strangers to the | 
Seeeereenan senetonst. oe te oe Gaia tadanhe ne a ar ted 
ornia pleads these precedents. Is not the plea gain: the objection may we waived, if the 
sufficient. | constitution of California is satisfactory —first to | 
But it has been said by the honorable Senator || herself, secondly to the United States. 
from Soath Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] that the | First. Not a murmur of discontent has followed 
ordinance of se re a ~ ss the right California to aod place. ,' ? 
to become a State, when she should have sixty |! Secondly. As to ourselves, we confine our in- 
Cone inhabitants Owing to we lect, | — about the constitution of a new State to 
gress delayed taking the census; and this is || four things: 
taid in palliation of the irregularity of Michigan. H 1st. The bowndaries assumed; and | have consid- | 
= California, as has been seen, had a treaty, and | ered that point in this case already. 
Vongress, instead of giving previous consent, and | 
instead of giving her the customary territorial to us; and it is admitted that this has been prop- 
government, as they did to Michigan, failed to do | Tie 
ther, and thas practically refused both, and so || . 
woandoned the new community, under most un- 
propitious circumstances, to anarchy. California 
then mi a constitution for herself, but not un- 
necessarily and presumptuously, as Michigan did. 
She made a cusiahitntion for herself, and she comes 
here under the law, the paramount law of self- 


I answer, 


and not aristocratic or monarchical. In this case, | 
the only objection is, that the constitution, inas- 
much as it inhibits slavery, is altogether too re- 
publican. 

4th. That the representation claimed shall be 


preservation, of California is sufficient to demand two Repre- | 
a ee stands justified. Indeed, California || sentatives on the Federal basis; and, secondly, a 
ore justi 


. She was a colony—a mili- | 
ary colony... All colonies, especially military 
colonies, are incongruous with our political sys- V.—California comes under Executive ce-— | 
‘em, and they are equally open to corruption, and || first, in her coming as a free State; secondly, in| 
*xposed to oppression. ‘They are, therefore, not || her coming at all. & 
thet dunk apie in their — condition || First. * 7 on — Ay peaticion only, is 
een dangers to the parent y. || peremptorily denied, a enial is not contro- 
California, then, dod prieaty tad wel ia anes. 


oat ; verted by proofs. 1 dismiss it altogether. 
‘ishing ment. She deserves not rebuke, Secondly 


one, will be immediately corrected. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
alifornia, Union, and Freedom—Mr. Seward. 


offensive to those who now. repel her, than she | 


1l.—California has assigned her own boundaries || 


or even in the whole, is immaterial. 
is, not what moved California to impress any par- 
ticular feature on her constitution, nor even what 
| induced her to adopt a constitution at all; but it is 
| whether, since she has adopted a constitution, she 
shall be admitted into the U 


| against the admission of California. 
that they have no foundation in the law of nature 
and of nations; nor are they founded in the Con- 
stitution; for the Constitution prescribes no form 
or manner of proceeding in the admission of new 
States, but leaves the whole to the discretion of 
Congress. 
The objections are all merely formal and technical. 
They rest on precedents which have not always, 
nor even generally, been observed. 
|| that we ought now to establish a safe precedent for 
|| the future. 
Oregon does not | 
| complain of encroachment, and there is no other | 
purpose. 
unavoidable, the caution should have been exer- 
cised when—first, Texas was annexed; secondly, 
when we waged war against Mexico; or, thirdly, 
when we ratified the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 


2d. That the domain within the State is secured | 


That the constitution shall be republican, | 


just and equal. No one denies that the population | 


new census is at hand, and the error, if there is | 





. It is true, to the extent that the present | 
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gexplored, was unknown even to our usually | but praise and approbation—nor does this ob- i Presidgnt advised the people of California that, 
| having been left without any civil government, 
under the military supervision of the Execative— 
| without any authority of law whatever—the adap- 
, tion of a constitution, subject to the approval of 
| Congress, would be regarded favorably by the 
| President. Only a year ago, it was complained 
that the exercise of the military power, to maintain 
| law and order in California, was a fearful innova- 
tion; but now.the wind has changed, and blows 
even stronger from the opposite quarter. 


May this Republic never have a President com- 


mit a more serious or more dangerous usurpation 
of power than the act of the present eminent Chief 
Magistrate, in endeavoring to induce legislative 
| authority to relieve him from the exercise of mili- 

ary power, by establishing civil institutions, regu- 

lated by law, in distant provinces! 
| have been standing this day, if she had had such 
generals and such tribunes. 


Rome would 


Thirdly. But the objection, whether true in part, 
The question 


nion. 
I have now reviewed all the objections raised 
It is seen 


‘* Congress may admit new States.’’ 
But it is said 


To this I answer: 
Ist. It is too late to seize this occasion for that 
The irregularities complained of being 


2d. We may establish precedents at pleasure. 


Our successors will exercise their pleasure about 
following them, just as we have done in such 
cases. 


3d. States, nations, and empires, are apt to be 


peculiarly capricious, not only as to the time, but 

even as to the manner, of their being born, and as 

to their subsequent political changes. 

not accustome 
|| fornia sprang from the head of the nation, not only 
complete in proportions and full armed, but ripe 
for affiliation with its members. 


They are 


to conform to precedents. Cali- 


I proceed now to state my reasons for the opin- 


ion, that California ovent ro sz apmittep. The 
|| population of the United States consists of natives 
of Caucasian origin, and exoties of the same deri- 
vation. 
| itself, and absorbs the exotic, an 
|| stitute one homogeneous people. 
race, bond and free, and the aborigines, savage 
and civilized, being incapable of such assimilation 
and absorption, remain distinct; and, owing to 
their peculiar condition, they constitute inferior 
masses, and ma 
disturbing political forces. ‘Tne ruling homoge- 
'| neous family, planted at first on the Atlantic rhore, 
|| and following an obvious law, is seen continually 
,and rapidly spreading itself westward, year by 
year, subduing the wilderness and the prairie, and 
thus extending this great political community, 
| which, as fast as it advances, breaks into distinct 
States for municipal purposes only, while the 
whole constitutes one entire, contiguous, and com- 
pact nation. 


assimilates to 
thus these con- 
The African 


The native mass rapid! 


be regarded as accident«!, if not 


Well established calculations in political arith- 


metic enable us to say, that the aggregate popula- 
tion of the nation NOW IS ..+++e++e++ 22; 
That 10 years hence it will be........ 30,000,000 


o 2D do do 
“ 30 do do 50,000,000 
« 40 do © do seeeeee+ 64,000,006 
“« 90 do do ~.+-s-++ 80,000,000 
* 100, that is, in the year 1950,. . . .200,000,000 


eeeseess 38,000,000 


ual nearly to one-fourth of the present aggregave 
ppahsies of the globe, and double the popula- 
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tion of Europe at the time of the discovery of 
America. 

But the advance of population on the Pacific 
will far exceed what has heretofore occurred on 
the Aulantic coast, while emigration even here is 
outstripping the calculations on which the whole 
estimates are based. There are silver and gold in 
the mountains and ravines of California; the 
granite of New England and New York is barren. 

Allowing due consideration to the increasing 
density of cur population, we are safe in assuming, 
that long before this mass shall have attained the 
maximum of numbers indicated, the entire width 
of our possessions, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean, will be covered by it, and be brought into 
social maturity, and complete political organiza- 
on, 

The question now arises, Shall this one great 
people, having a commen origin, a common lan- 
guage, a common religion, common sentiments, 
interests, sympathies, and hopes, remain one po- 
litical State, one nation, one Republic, or shall 
it be broken into two conflicting, and probably 


hostile, nations or Republics. -There cannot ult- | 


mately be more than two; for the habit of asso- 
ciation is already formed, as the interests of 
mutu! intercourse are being formed. It is already 
ascertained where the centre of political power 
must rest; it must rest in the agricultural interests 
and masses, who will occupy the interior of the 
continent. These masses, if they cannot all com- 
rand access to beth oceans, wil! not be obstruct- 


ed in their approaches to that one which offers the | 


greatest facilities to their commerce. 

Shall the American people, then, be divided? 
Before deciding on this question, let us consider 
our position, our power, and capabilities. 

The world contains no seat of empire so mag- 
nificent as this, which, while it embraces all the 
varying climates of the temperate zone, and is 


traversed by wide-expanding lakes. and long- | 
branching rivers, offers supplies on the Atlantic | 
shores to the over-crowded nations of Europe, | 


while on the Pacific codst it intercepts the com- 
merce of the Indies. The nation thus situated, 


and enjoying forest, mineral, and agricultural re- | 


sources unequalled, if endowed also with moral 
energies, adequate to the achievement of great 
enterprises, and favored with a government adapt- 
ed to their character and condition, must command 
the empire of the seas, which alone is real empire. 

We think, that we may claim to have inherited 


physica! and intellectual vigor, courage, invention, || 
and enterprise, and the systems of education pre- || 
vailing among us, open to all the stores of human | 


science and art. 


The Old World and the past were allotted by | 


Providence to the pupilage of mankind, under the 
hard discipline of arbitrary power, quelling the 
violence of human passions. The New World 
and the future seem to have been appointed for the 


maturity ef mankind, with the development of || ability implies command of ail 


self-government operating in obedience to reason 
and judgment, 
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California, Union, and Freedom—Mr. Seward. 


i} 
'\ felicity, and renown, excelling any hitherto at- | 
, tained by any nation, if, standing firmly on the || 
|| continent, we loose not our grasp on the shore of } 
| either ocean. Whether a destiny so magnificent | 
would be only partially defeated, or whether it || 
) would be altogether lost, by a relaxation of that | 
i} grasps Surpasses our wisdom to determine; and || 
|| happily it is not important to be determined. It |, 
| is enough if we agree that expectations so grand, || 
| yet so reasonable and so just, ought not to be in j 
any degrée disappointed, 
And now it seems to me, that the perpetual || 
|| unity of our empire hangs on the decision of this || 
day and of this oo 1} 
alifornia is already a State—a complete and 
| fully-appointed State. She never again can be less || 
|| than that; she can never again be a province or |) 
|a colony; nor can she be made to shrink and || 
| shrivel into the proportions of a Federal dependent || 
territory. California, then, henceforth and for- || 
|} ever, must be, what she is now, a State. 
The question, whether she shall be one of the |) 
| United States of America, has depended on her and | 
on us. Her election has been made; our con- |! 
sent alone remains suspended; and that consent || 
| must be pronounced now, or never—I say now, or || 
never. Nothing prevents it now, but want of || 
| agreement among ourselves. Our harmony can- || 
not increase while, this question remains open. || 
|| We shall never agtee to admit California, unless || 
} 
| 


we agree now, ner will California abide delay. || 
I do not say that she contemplates independence; || 
but if she does not,,it is because she does not an- || 
ticipate rejection. Lo you say that she can have || 
| no motive? Consider, then, her attitude if _re- || 
jected. She needs a constitution, a legislature, || 
and magistrates—she needs titles to that golden || 
domain of ours within her borders—good titles, 
too; and you must give them on your own terms, 
or she must take them without your leave. She 
needs a mint, a cif¥tom-house, wharves, hospitals, 
and institutions of learning—she needs fortifica- 
tions, and roads, and railroads—she needs the pro- 
| tection of an army and a navy; either your stars 
|, and stripes must wave over her ports and her 
fleets, or she must raise aloft a standard for her- 
| self; she needs, at least, to know whether you are 
friends or enemies; and finally, she needs what 
| no American community can live without—sover- 
| eignty and independence—either a just and equal 
|| Share of yours, or sovereignty and independence 
of her own, 

Will you say that California could not aggrand- 
ize herself by separation? Would it, then, be a 
mean ambition to set up within fifty years, on the 
|| Pacific coast, monuments like those which we 
think two hundred years have been well spent in 
| establishing on the Atlantic coast? 
||. Will you say that California has no ability to 
|| become independent? She has the same moral 
|, ability for enterprise that inberes in us, and that 
hysical means. 
|| She has advantages of position. She is practically 
| further removed from you than England. You 


| which have arisen out of sLavery. 


| in California. 
_ it is worth a sacrifice. 


| an equivalent? a recognition of aclaim to perpet- 
| uate slavery in the District of Columbia; forbear. 


_ liberty in another region. 


e have thoroughly tried our novel system of || cannot reach her by railroad, nor by unbroken 
democratic Federal Government, with its com- |; steam navigation. You can send no armies over 
plex, yet harmonious and effective, combination of | the prairie, the mountain, and the desert, nor across 
distinct local elective agencies, for the conduct of || the remote and narrow Isthmus, within a foreign 


domestic affairs, and its common central elective 
agencies, for the regulation of internal interests, 
and of intercourse with foreign nations; and we 
know, that it is a system equally cohesive in its 
parts, and capable of all desirable espemeces and 
thai it is a system, moreover, perfectly adapted to 
secure domestic tranquillity, while it brings into 
activity all the elements of national aggrandize- 
ment. The Atlantic States, through their com- 
‘mereial, social, and political affinities and sympa- 
thics, are steadily renovating the Governments and 
the social constitutions of Europe and of Africa; 
the Pacific States must necessarily perform the 
same sublime and beneficent functions in Asia. 
' then, the American people shall remain an undi- 
vided nation, the ripening civilization of the West, 
afler a separation growing wider and wider for 
four thousand years, will, in its circuit of the 
world, meet again, and mingle with the declining 
civilization of the East on ou: own free soil, and 


biess the earth, under the sway of 6ur own cher- 
ished and beneficent democratic stitutions. 
We may then reasonably hope for greatness, 


& new and more perfect civilization will arise to | 


| jurisdiction, nor around the Cape of Storms. You 
| may send a navy there, but she has only to open 
|| her mines, and she can seduce your navies, and 
appropriate your floating bulwarks to her own de- 
fence. Let her only seize your domain witbin her 
borders, and your commerce in her ports, and she 
will have at once revenues and credit, adequate to 
all her necessities. Besides, are we so moderate, 


| 


| 


_no rivals and no enemies to lend their sympathies 





| 
| and has the world become so just, that.we have 
| 


/and aid to compass the dismemberment of our 


i 


1, | 


erpire? 
ry not the temper and fidelity of California— 
at least not now, not yet. Cherish her and in- 
| dulge her until you have extended your settle- 
| ments to her borders, and bound her fast by rail- 
|| roads, and canals, and telegraphs, to your inter- 
| este—until her affinities of intercourse are eatab- 
| lished, and habits of loyalty are fixed—and then 
| she can never be disengaged. i 
California would not go alone. Oreapaeae inti- 
| mately allied to her, and as yet so loosely attached 
to us, would go also; and then, at least, the entire 
| Pacific coast, with the western declivity of the 


; 


{March 


ti 
—— 


ll, 


Senate. 
Sierra Nevada, would be lost. It would , 
pend at all upon us, nor even on the nore fortieat 
ance of California, how far eastward the lo line 
across the temperate zone should be drawn oe 
should separate the Republic of the Pacifc me 
the Republic of the Adantic. Terminus has pa... 
away Mis all the deities of the ancient Pantheo, 
but his sceptre remains. Commerce is the god . 
boundaries, and no man now living can seas 
his ultimate decree. r 

But it is insisted that the admission of 


Californ 
shall be attended by a compromise of alifornia 


Questions 


. lam OPPOSED TO ANY SUCH COMPROMISE, Jy 4yy 
AND ALL THE FORMS IN WHICH IT HAS BEEN pao. 
posep, because, while admitting the purity anj 
the patriotism of all from whom it is my misfo,. 
tune to differ, I think all legislative COMpromises 
radically wrong and essentially vicious. They 
involve the surrender of the exercise of jadgmen, 


| and conscience on distinct and separate questions, 


at distinct and separate times, with the indispen- 
sable advantages it affords for ascertaining try) 
They involve a relinquishment of the right to rs. 
consider in future the decisions of the present, on 
questions prematurely anticipated; and they are, 
usurpation as to future questions of the proving 
of future legislators. 

Sir, it seems to me, as if slavery had laid jt, 
paralyzing hand upon myself, and the blood were 
coursing less freely than its wont through my 
veins, when I| endeavor to suppose that such » 
compromise has been effected, and my utterance 
forever is arrested upon all the great questions, so. 
cial, moral, and political, arising out of a subject so 
important, and as yet so incomprehensible, Wha 
am I to receive in this compromise? freedom 
It is well; it is a noble acquisition: 
But what am I to give as 


ance towards more stringent laws concerning the 
arrest of persons suspected of being slaves found 


| in the free States; forbearance from the proviso of 
| freedom in the charters of new territories, None of 


the plans of compromise offered, demand less thay 
two, and most of them insist on all of these condi. 
tions. The equivalent then is, some portion of liber- 
ty—some portion of human rights in one region, for 
But California brings 
gold and commerce as well as freedom. | am, 
then, to surrender some portion of human [ree- 


dom in the District of Columbia, and in East Cai- 
| ifornia and New Mexico, for the mixed consider. 
‘ation of liberty, gold, and power on the Paciic 
| coast. 


This view of legislative compromises is not new; 
It-has widely prevailed, and many of the Swe 


| constitutions interdict the introduction of more 


‘ 


than one subject into one bil! submitted for legis- 
lative action. oe 

It was of such compromises that Burke said, in 
one of the loftiest bursts even of his majes‘ic per 
liamentary eloquence: 

‘ Far, far from the Commons of Great Britain be al! mav- 
ner of real vice ; but ten thousand times further from them— 
as far as from to pole—be the whole tribe of spurious, 
affected, counterfeit and hypocritical virtues. These we 
the things which are ten thousand times more at war Wil 
real virtue—these are the things which are ten thouswe 
times more at war With real duty, than ee by 
its name, and disti its proper ¢ r. 

“ Far, far from us be that false andaffected candor that's 
eternally in treaty with crime—that half vigtue, which, like 

wean about ‘in the twitight of a 
compromise between day nighit, is, to’a just man’s ey’, 
thing. — is no middle poi, 
the Commons of Great Britain cal 


7 


the ambiguous animal 


Buty sie, 1 conid ove 
ut, sir, if I could overcome m 
compromises in general, | should. object to this 
one, on the ground of the inequality and ince 
ity of the interests to be compromised. Why, 
sir, according to the views I have submitted, Cel 
fornia ought to come im, must come M, 
whether slavery stands or falls in the District 
Columbia, whether slavery stands or fallsin New 
Mexico and Eastern California, and even whethe: 
slavery stands or falls in the slave States. Cai: 
fornia ought to come in, being a free State, and 
under the circumstances of her conquest, het Canad 
a 
soaecennenss her jusabable ee eB 


repugnance | 


pact, her 
e dismemberment of 
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favor of emancipation exists here. The Legislature 
of New York, from whom, with great deference, 
I dissent, seems willing to accept now the extinc- 
tion of the slave-trade, and waive emancipation; 
but we shall assume the whole responsibility if we 
stipulate not to exercise the power hereafter, when 
a mejority shall be obtained. Nor will the plea 
with which you would furnish us, be of any avail. 


if L could understand so mysterious a paradox | 


myself, | never should be able to explain to the 


apprehension of ithe people whom I represent, | 
how it was, that an absolute and express power to | 
legislate in all cases over the District of Columbia | 
was embarrassed and defeated by an implied con- | 


dition not to legislate for the abolition of slavery 
in this District. . Sir, 1 shall vote for that measure, 
and am willing to appropriate any means neces- 


sary to carry it into. execution; and if [ shall be || 


asked, what I did to embellish the Capital of my 


country, | will point to her freedmen, and say, | 


these are the monuments of my munificence! 
If | was willing to advance a cause, that | deem 
sacred, b 


ave tlius examined. The echo is not quicker in 


its response than would be that loud and universal | 
ery of repeal, thatgvould not die away until the | 
habeas corpus was secured to the alleged fugitive | 
from bondage, and the symmetry of the free insti- | 


tutions of the Capital was perfected. 


I apply the same observations to the proposition | 


for a waiver of the proviso of freedom in territo- 
rial charters. Thus far, you have only direct 


popular action in favor of that ordinance, and || 


there seems even to be a partial disposition to 
await the action of the people of the new terfito- 
ries, a3 we have compulsorily waited for it in Cali- 
fornia; but I must tell you, nevertheless, in can- 


dor and in plainness, that the spirit of the people || 
of the free States is set upon a spring that rises || 
hat spring, if || 


with the pressure put upon it. 
pressed too hard, will give a recoil that will not 


eave here one servant who knew his master’s || 


will, and did it not. 
You will say that this implies violence. 


customary action, 


misunderstand us of the free States, as to suppose 


we would not exercise our constitutional rights to || 
sustain the policy which we deem just and benefi- | 


cent. 


I come now to notice the suggested compromise 


of the bowndary between Texas and New Mexico. 
This is a judicial 
a question of legal right and title. 


and to national dignity, as well as to justice, ‘that 
it be kept separate from compromises proceeding 
on the ground of expediency, and be settled by 
itself alone. 

i take this occasion to say, that while 1 do not 
intend to discuss the questions alluded to in this 


connection, by the honorable and distinguished | 


Senator from Massachusetts, | am not able to 
agree with him in regard to the alleged obligation 


of Congress to admit four new slave States, to be | 
There are several 


formed in the State of ‘Texas. 
questions arising out of that subject, upon which 
lam not prepared to decide now, and which I de- 
sire to reserve for future consideration, One of 
these is, whether the article of annexation does 
really deprive Congress of the right to exercise its 
choice in regard to the subdivision of Texas into 
four edditional States. It seems to me by no 
means so plain a question as the Senator from 
Massachusetts assumed, and that it must be left to 
remain an open question, as it is a great question, 
whether Congress is not a party whose future con- 
rent is necessary to the formation of new States 
out of Texas, 

Mr. WEBSTER. Supposing Congress to have 
the authority to fix the number, and time of elec- 
tion, and apportionment of Representatives, &c., 
the question is, whether, if new States ave formed 
out of Texas, to come into this Union, there is 
not a solemn pledge, by law, that they havea right 
to come in as slave States? 

Mr. SEWARD. When the States are once 
formed, they have the right to come in as free or 


disingenuous means, 1 would advise | 
you to adopt those means of compromise which I || 


Not at | 
all——it implies only peaceful, lawful, constitutional, | 


I cannot too strongly express || 
my surprise, that those who insist that the people | 
of the slave States cannot be held back from reme- | 
dies outside of the Constitution, should so far | 


1 slave States, according to their own choice; but || earnest and bold—~and 


| what I insist is, that they cannot be formed at all 
| without the consent of Congress, to be hereafter 
|| given, which consent Congress is not obliged to 
| give. But l pass that question for the present, 
| and proceed,to say, that { am not prepared to ad- 
| mit that the article of the annexation of Texas, is 
|| itself constitutional. I fiud no authority in the 
Constitution of the United States for the annexa- 
|| tion of foreign countries by a resolution of Con- 
gress, and no power ad@qyvate to that purpose, but 
the treaty-making power of the President and the 
Senate. Entertaining this view, | must insist that 
the constitutionality of the annexation of Texas 
herself, shall be cleared up before | can agree to 
‘| the admission of any new States to be formed 
within Texas. 

Mr. FOOTE. Did I not hear the Senator ob- 
serve, that he would admit California, whether 
slavery was, or was not, precluded from these ter- 
ritories? 

Mr. SEWARD. I said I would have voted 
for the admission of California, even as a slave 
State, under the extraordinary circumstances 
which | have before distinctly described. 1 say 
that now; but | say also, that before I would 
agree to admit any more States from Texas, the 
circumstances which render such act necessary 
must be shown, and must be such as to determine 
, my obligation to do so; and that is precisely what 

I insist cannot be settled now. It must be left for 
those to whom the responsibility will belong. 

Mr. President, I understand—and | am happy 

in understanding—that | agree with the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts, that there is no ob- 
| ligation upon Congress to admit four new slave 
States out of Texas, but that Congress has re- 
|| served her right to say whether those States shall 
be formed and admitted or not. 1 shail rely on 
that reservation; I shall vote to admit no more 
slave States, unless under circumstances absolutely 
| compulsory. 

Mr. WEBSTER. What I said was, that if 
the States hereafter to be made out of ‘Texas 
choose to come in as slave States, they have a 
right so to do? 

Mr. SEWARD. My position is, that they 
have not a right to come in at all, if Congress re- 
jects their institutions. The subdivision of Texas 
is a matter optional with both parties, Texas and 
| the United States. 


mean to say that Congress can hereafter decide 
whether they shall be slave or free States? 
Mr. SEWARD. I mean to say that Congress 


' can hereafter decide whether any States, slave or || 

uestion in its nature, or, at least, || 
:) v If it is to be | 
compromised at all, it is due to the two parties, || 


free, can be framed out of Texas. If they should 
never be framed out of Texas, they never could 
be admitted. 
“nother objection arises out of the priviciple on 
which the demand for compromise rests. ‘That prin- 
| ciple assumes a classification of the States as north- 
| ern and southern States, as it is expressed by the 
| honorable Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 
| HouN,] but into slave States and feee States, as 
‘more directly expressed by the honorable Senator 
from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien.] The argument is, 
that the States are severally equal, and that these 
two classes were equal at the first, and that the 
Constitution was founded on that equilibrium— 
| that the States being equal, and the classes of the 
| States being equal in rights, they are to be re- 
| garded as constituting an association, in which 
| each State, and each of these classes of States, 
|| respectively, contribute in due proportions—that 
| the new territories are a common acquisition, and 
|| the people of these several States and classes of 
|| States, have an equal right to participate in them 
|| respectively—that the right of the people of the 
| slave States to emigrate to the territories with their 


| slaves, as property, 1s necessary to afford such a 
| participation on their part, inasmuch as the peo- 
ple of the free States emigrate into the same terri- 
tories with their property. And the argument 

| deduces from this right the principle, that if Con- 
of the domain—some say south of 36° 30’, others 
south of 34°—which should be regarded at least 
| as free to slavery, and to be organized into slave 


Sembee, it would be only just to set off a portion 


| States. 


Argument, ingenious and subtle—declamation, 
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| in the land—all alike and altogether, have failed 

| convince me of the soundness of this principle of the 
| compromise, or of any one of the propositions 
_ which it is attempted to be established P 
| Howis the orignal equality of the States proved? 
| It rests on a syllogism of Vaitel, as follows: All 
| men are equal by the law of nature and of nations 
Bat States are only lawful aggregations of jn, 
_dividaal men, who severally are equal; therefore 
| States are equal in natural rights. All this js 
| just and sound; but assuming the same premises 
|, to wit: that all men are equal by the law of nature 
/and of nations, the right of property in slaves 
| falls to the ground; for one who is equal to the 
| other, cannot be the owner or property of that 
| other. But you answer that the Constitution 
| recognizes property in slaves, It would be suf. 
| ficient, then, to reply, that this*constitutional re. 


|| cognition must be void, because it is repugnant 


| to the law of nature and of nations. But | deny 


|| that the Constitution recognizes property in man, 


| I submit, on the other hand, most respectfully, 
| that the Constitution not merely does not affirm 
| that principle, but, on the contrary, altogether ex. 
| cludes it. 





Mr. WEBSTER. Does‘the honorable Senator || 


exclude slavery from any part of this new 


| The Constitution does not expressly affirm any- 
thing on thesubject; all that it contains are two jp- 
cidental allusions to slaves. These are—first, in 
| the provision establishing a ratio of representation 
and taxation; and secondly, in the provision rela- 
ting to fugitives from labor. In both cases the 
| Constitution designedly mentions slaves, not as 
slaves, much less as chattels, but as persons. That 
| this recognition of them as persons was designed, 
'is historically known, and I think was never 
'denied. I give only two of the manifold proofs, 
First, John Jay, in the Federalist, says: 
‘¢ Let the case of the slaves be considered, as it is in truth, 
a peculiar one. Let the compromising expedient of the 
Constitution be mutually adopted, whieh regards them as 
inhahbilants, but as d based below the equal level of free in- 


habitauts, which regards the slave as divested of two filths 
of the man.”? 


| Yes, sir, of two fifths, but of only two fifths 
leaving still three fifths—leaving the slave still an 
| inhabitant, a person, 4 living, breathing, moving, 
| reasoning, immortal man. 

The other proof is from the debates in the Con- 
vention. It is brief, and I think instructive: 

© August 28, 1787.—Mr. Burier and Mr. Pixcxrey moved 
to require fugitive slaves and servants to be delivered up like 
convicts. 

“Mr. Witson. This would oblige the Executive of the 
State to do it at publie expense. 

‘Mr. SHERMAN saw no nore propriety in the public seiz- 
ing and surrendering a slave or a servaut, than a horse. 

“Mr. Berter withdrew his proposition, in order that 
some particular provision might be made apart from this 
article. 

* August 29.—Mr. BurLer moved to insert after arti le 
xv.: § If any person bound to service or labor iu any of the 
‘ United States shall escape into another State, he or she shall 
‘not be discharged from such service or labor in consequence 
‘of any regulation subsisting in the State to which they 
‘ escape, but shall be delivered upto the person justly claim- 
‘ing their service or labor,’ 7? 

“ After the engrossment, September 15, page 550, article 
1y., section 2, the 3d paragraph, the term ‘ legally’ was struck 
out, and the words ‘under the laws thereof? inserted after 
the word ¢ State,’ in compliance w th the wishes of some 
who thought the term ‘legal’ equivocal, and favoring We 
idea that slavery was legal in a moral vitw.””—Mudison De- 
bates, pp. 487, 492. 


I deem it established, then, that the Consti- 
tution does not recognize property in man, but 
leaves that question, as between the States, to the 
law of nature and of nations, That Jaw, as ¢x- 
pounded a, Vattel, is founded in the reason of 
things. hen God had created the earth, with 
its wonderful adaptations, He gave dominion over 
it to man—absolute human dominion. The utle 
of that dominion, thus bestowed, would have beea 
incomplete, if the Lord 8f all terrestrial things 
could fimself have been the property of his fellow- 
man 


The right to have a slave, implies the right in 
some one to make the slave; right must be 
equal and mutual, and this would resolve society 
into a state of perpetual war. But if we grant the 
original equality of the States, and* grant also the 
constitutional recognition of slaves as property, 
still the argument we are considering fails; be- 
cause the States are not parties to the Constitu- 
tion as ; itis the Constitution of the people 
of the United States. 
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“Bat even if the States continue as States, they 
sarrendered their equality as States, and submitted 
themselves to the sway of the numerical majority, 


with qualifications or checks—first, of the repre- || pro 


eatation of three fifths of slaves in the ratio of || 
representation and taxation; and secondly, of the 
-qual representation of States in the Senate. : 
The proposition of an established classification 
of States, as slave States and free States, as insisted || 
on by some, end into northern and southern, as || 


maintained by others, seems to me purely imagi- || valor and with the wealth of the whole nation; but 


ary, and of course the supposed equilibrium of || 


those classes a mere conceit. This must be so, || We hold no arbitrary authority over anything, 


because,when the Constitution was adopted, twelve || 
of the thirteen States were slave States, and 


ifeation of States as northern States and southern 
States. 2 : 
in a State, not parallels of latitude, that makes it a 
southern State; and the absence of this, that makes 
i, a northern State. And so all the States, save 
one, were southern States, and there was no equi- 
jibrium. But the Constitution was made, not only 
for southern and northern States, but for States 
neither northern nor southern—the western States, 
their coming in being foreseen and provided for. | 
it needs little argument to show that the idea | 
of a joint stock association, or a copartner- 
ship, as applicable even by its analogies to the 
United States, is erroneous, with all the conse- 
quences fancifully deduced from it. The United 
States are a political state, or organized society, || 
whose end is government, for the security, wel- 
fare, and happiness, of all who live under its pro- || 
tection. The theory | am combating, reduces the 
objects of government to the mere spoils of con- | 
quest. Contrary to a theory so debasing, the 
preamble of the Constitution not only asserts the 





people, but also promulgates the objects of the | 
Constitution: | 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a | 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 


quiltity, provide for the common defence, promote the GENERAL || 


weLrare, and secure the blessings of liberty, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution.”? 

Objects sublime and benevolent! They exclude 
the very idea of conquests, to be divided either 
among States, or even enjoyed by them, for the 
purpose of securing, not the blessings of liberty, | 
but the evils of slavery. There is a novelty in | 
the principles of the compromise which condemns 
i. Simultaneously with the establishment of the | 
Constitution, Virginia ceded to the United States | 
her domain, which then extended to the Missis- 
sippi,and was even claimed to extend to the Pacific 
ocean. Congress accepted it, and unanimously 
devoted the domain to freedom, in the language | 
from which the ordinance, now so severely con- 
demned, was borrowed. Five States have already 


been organized on this domain, from all of which, || They found slavery existing here, and they left it 
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so || tion. The Constitution regulates our stewardship; | 
there was no equilibrium. And so as to the class- the Constitution devotes the domain to union, to || 

| justice, to defence, to welfare, and to liberty. 
It is the maintenance of slavery by law || 





1 common heritage of mankind, bestewed upon | 
|| them by the Creator of the universe. We are his 
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it is only necessary to add, that there are only | existing among ourselves; but I will draw them 

two States in ae en & Majority, —— from the greatest of the European slave States. 

one on aes olders are not a very dis- 1 The population of Russia, in Europe, in 1844, was 54,251,000 
= daienisin eh natiest aspect in which this || CE Gee ON aks e cudhc otaudenenmuens con 58,500,009 

principle must examined. It regards the do- || The residue nobles, clergy, merchants, &c 751,000 

main only a ee — oem 7 | The Imperial Government abandons the contro- 
2 ’ , 


reigaae aes ; | owners, and these owners, included in the 751,000, 
main is ours; it is true, it was acquired by the | are thus.a privileged class, or aristocracy. If ever 


| the Government interferes at all with the serfs, 
| who ure the only laboring population, it is by 
edicts, designed to abridge their opportunities of 
| education, and thus continue their debasement. 
| What was the origin of this system? Conquest, 
| in which the captivity of the conquered was made 
| perpetual and hereditary. This, it seems to me, 
18 identical with American slavery, only at one and 
the same time exaggerated by the greater dispro- 
portion between the privileged classes and | the 
slaves in their respective numbers, and yet relieved 
of the unhappiest feature of American slavery —the 
| distinction of castes. What but this renders Rus- 

sia at once the most arbitrary despotism, and the 
|, most barbarous State, in Europe? Aad what is its 

effect but industry, comparatively profitiess, and 

sedition, not occasional and partial, but chronic 


we hold, nevertheless, no arbitrary power over it. 


whether acquired lawfully, or seized by usurpa- 


But there is a higher law than the Constitution, 
which regulates our authority over the domain, 
and devotes 1t to the same noble purposes. The | 
territory is a part—no inconsiderable part—of the | 


| stewards, and must so discharge our trust as to 
| secure, in the highest attainable degree, their hap- 
| piness. How momentous that trust is,we may 
| learn from the instructions of the founder of mod- 




























} 


sovereignty to be, not in the States, but in the || 


| ern philosophy. 

“No man (says Bacon) can by care-taking, as the 
Scripture saith, add a cubit to his stature in this litle model 
of a man’s body; but, in the great frame of kingdoms and 
commonweailtis, itis in the power of princes or estites to 
add amplitude and greatness to their kingdom; for by im- 
troducing such ordinances, constitutions, and customs as 
are Wise, they may sow greatness to their posterity and 
successors. But these things are communly not observed, 


| but left to take their chance.” 


This is a State, and we are deliberating for it, 
just as our fathers deliberated in establishing the 
institutions we enjoy. Whatever superiority there 
is in our condition and hopes, over those of any 


other “ kingdom”’ or “ estate,”’ is due to the for- | 


and pervading the empire? IL speak of slavery, not 
in the language of fancy, but in the language of 
philosophy. Montesquieu remarked, upon the 
proposition to introduce slavery into France, that 
the demand for slavery was the demand of luxury 
and corruption, and not the demand of patriotism. 
Of all slavery, African slavery is the worst, for it 
combines practically the features of what is distin- 
guished as real slavery or serfdom, with the per- 
sonal slavery known in the Oriental world, — Its 
domestic features lead to vice, while its political 
features render it unjurious and dangerous to the 
State. 




























|| tunate cireumstance that our ancestors did not 


|| And now the simple, bold, and even awful ques- 


I cannot stop to debate long with those who 
| leave things to ‘* take their chance,” but that they || maintain that slavery is itself practically economi- 
| ** added amplitude and greatness”’ to our common- || cal and humane. I might be content with saying, 
| wealth, ‘* by introducing such ordinartces, consti- “that there are some axioms in political science 
| tutions, and customs, as were wise.’’ We, in our | thata statesman or a founder of States may adopt, 
turn, have succeeded to the same responsibilities; || especially in the Congress of the United States, 
and we cannot approach the duty before us, wisely | and that among those axioms are these: that all 
| or justly, except we raise ourselves to the great | men are created equal, and have inalienable rights 


| . . q . ; 
| consideration of how we can most certainly ‘**sow || of life, liberty, and the-choice of pursuits ef hap- 
: ’piness; that Knowledge promotes virtue, and 


| greatness to our posterity and successors. 
righteousness exalteth a nation; that freedom is 
preferable to slavery; and that democratic govegn- 
ments, where they can be maintained by acquies- 
cence, without force, are preferable to instivutions 
exercising arbitrary and irresponsible power. 
It remains only to remark, thatour own expe- 





| tion which presents itself to us, is this: Shall we, 
| who are founding institutions, social and political, 
| for countless millions—shall we, who know by ex- 
| perience the wise and the just, and are free to 
| choose them, and to reject the erroneous and un- 
| just—shall we establish human bondage, or permit || rience has proved the dangerous influence and 

it, by our sufferance, fo be established? Sir, our || tendency of slavery. All our apprehensions of 
| forefathers would not have hesitated an hour. || dangers, present and future, begin and end with 
|slavery. If slavery, limited as it yet is, now 





in pursuance of that ordinance, slavery is excluded. 
How did it happen that this theory of the equality 


|, only because they could not remove it. ‘There is 
|| not only no free State which would now establish 


threatens to subvert the Constitution, how can we, 
as wise, and prudent statesmen, enlarge its boun- 


of States, of the classification of States, of the || it, but there is no slave State, which, if it had had |) daries and increase its influence, and thus increase 


equilibrium of States, of the title of the States to 
common enjoyment of the domain, or to an equi- 
table and just partition between them, was never 
promulgated, nor even dreamed of by the slave 
States, when they unanimously consented to that 
ordinance ? 

There is another aspect of the principle of com- 
pronlise, which deserves consideration. It as- 
sumes that slavery, if not the only institution in 
& slave State, is at least a ruling institution, and 
that this characteristic is recognized by the Con- 
stitution. Bat slevery is only one of many insti- 
tutions there—freedom is equally an institution 
there. Slavery is only a temporary, accidental, 
partial, and eer one; freedom, re the 
contrary, is a tual, organic, universal one, 
in harmony aie Desstitution of the United 
States. The slaveholder himself stands under the 
protection of the latter, in common with all the 
free citizens of the State; but it is, moreover, 
an indispensable institution. You ae separate 
slavery from South Curolina, and the State will 
still remain; but if you subvert freedom there, the 
0 


State will cease to exist. But the f 
this compromise gives complete omlsenn. the 
slave State, and in the Constitution of the United 
States, — subordinate, accidental, and incon- 
gruous tation over its mount antagonist. 
To reduce this claim br sleep, to an absurdity, 


|| the free alternative, as we now have, would have 
1 founded slavery. Indeed, our revolutionary pre- 


already impending dangers? Whether, then, [ 
regard merely the welfare of the future inhabitants 
decessors had precisely the same question before || of the new territories, or the security and welfare 
them in establishing an organic law, under whicb || of the whole people of the United States, or the 
the States of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, | welfare of the whole family of mankind, | cannot 
and lowa, have since come into the Union; and | consent to introduce slavery into any part of this 
| they solemnly repudiated and excluded slavery | continent which is now exempt from what seems 
|| from those States forever. I confess, thatthe most | to me sogreatanevil. ‘These are my reasons for 
|| alarming evidence of our degeneracy, which has | declining to compromise the question relating to 
yet been given, is found in the fact that we even slavery as a condition of the admission of Cali- 
debate such a question. fornia. 
Sir, there is no Christian nation, thus free to In acting upon an occasion so grave as this, a re- 
choose as we are, which would establish slavery. | spectful consideration is due to the arguments, founded 
I speak on due consideration, because Britain, | on extraneous considerations, of Senators who com- 
France, and Mexico, have abolished slavery, and | mend a course different from that which I have pre- 
all other Earopean States are preparing to abolish | ferred. The first of these pee is, that Con- 
| itas speedilyas they can. We cannot establish } gress has no power to legislate on the subject of. 
| slavery, because there are certain elements of the || slavery within the territories. 
| security, welfare, and greatness of nations, which || Sir, Congress may admit new States; and since 
| we all admit, or ought to admit, and recognize as | Congress may admit, it follows that Congreas may 
essential; and these are the security of natural || reject new States. The discretion of Congress in 
rights, the diffusion of knowledge, and the free- | admitting is absolute, except that, when odmitted, 
dom of industry. Slavery is incompatible with | the State must be a republican State, and must be 
all of these, and just in proportion to the extent || a Srare—-that i, it shall have the constitutional 
that it prevails and controls in any republican | form and powers of a State. But the greater ia- 
State, just to that extent it subverts the principle | cludes the less,and therefore Congress may im- 
of democracy, and converts the State into an aris- | conditions of admission not inconsistent with 
tocracy or a despotism. 1 will not offend sensibil- || those fundamental powers andforms. Boundaries 
ities by drawing my proofs from the slave States |! are such. The reservation of the public doniain ia 
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such. The right to divide is sueh. The ordi- 
nance excluding slavery is such acondition. The | 
sf organization of a territory is ancillary or prelim- 
; inary; it is the inchoate, the iniliative act of 
admission, and is performed under the clause grant- 
ing the power to execute the express 
powers of the Constitation. 
+4 This power comes from the treaty-making pow- 
a hy er also, and I think it well traced to the power to 
4s make needful rules and regulations concerning the | 
: public domain, But this question is not a material 
4 We one now; the power is here to be exercised. The 
ie vy. question now is, how is it to be exercised? not | 
; whether we shall exercise it at all, however 
derived. And the rightto regulate property, to ad- 
minister justice in regard to property, is assumed | 
in every territorial charter. If we have the power | 
eae to legislate concerning property, we have the | 
; eae ro to legislate concerning personal rights, | 
Ay "reedom is a pene right, and Congress, being | 
4 yg the supreme legislature, has the same right in | 





















































_ tories, that the States would have, if organized. 
tte cd The next of this class of arguments is, that the 
re inhibition of slavery in the new territories, is un- 
“i necessary; and when | come to this question, I | 
y encounter the loss of many who lead in favor of ad- | 
ete mitiing California.’ I had hoped, some time ago, 
et that upon the vastly-important question of inhibit- 
Rant ing slavery in the new territories, we should have | 
had the aid especially of the distinguished Senator | 
from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,|] and when he | 
announced his opposition to that measure, I was 
induced to exclaim— 
Cur in theatrum, Cato severe, venisti? 
An ideo, tantom, veneras ut exires? 
But, sir, | have no right to complain. The Sen- 
iis ee Si ator is crowning a life of eminent public service by 
. aes a heroic and magnanimous act in bringing Califor- 
ei > nia into the Union. Grateful to him for this, I leave 
has it to himself to determine how far considerations 
yas of human freedom shall govern the course which 
" he thinks proper to pursue. 
The argument is, that the proviso is unnecessary. 
I anewer, then there can be no error in insisting 
upon it. But whyis it unnecessary? It is said— 
Jirst, by reason of climate. 1 answer, if this be so, 
: why do not the Representatives of the slave States 
hs concede the proviso? They deny that the climate 
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California, Union, 


hia regard to property and personal rights in terri- || t as 
|| ern statesmen and jurists, as they are affirmed by 


|| abstraction or a mere sentiment, as is contended 








Bish: to a contingency. But in trath | | 
think the weight of argument is against the propo- | 
sition. Is there any climate where slavery has | 




















e re from sutny Italy to bleak England, and is exist- 
Wes ing now—stronger than in any other land—in ice- 
bound Russia. 























case the stronger. If this yigorous Saxon race of 
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aE the transplantation of the more gentle, more 
; docile, and already -enslaved and debased African, 

to the genial climate of New Mexico and Eastern 

is California ? 

righ Sir, there is no climate uncongenial to slavery. 

It is true, it is less productive than free labor in 












































Bay many northern countries; but so it is less pro- 
ty) ductive than free white labor in even tropical cli- 
MES mates. Labor is in demand quick in all new 

“ar countries. Slave labor is cheaper than free labor, 








and it would go first into new regions; and where- 
ever it goes, it brings labor into dishonor, and 
therefore, free white labor avoids ition with 


it. Bir, I ie da rely on climate if 1 had not been 















































tine ie born ina land where slavery existed—and this land 
bag: was all of it north of the parallel of latitude— 
hb Goede and if 1 did not know the struggle it has cost, and 
eu” which is yet going on, to get complete relief from 
4 “whe institution and its baleful consequences. I de- 











sire to propound this question to those who are 






















































prevents the introduction of slavery. Then I will +| slavery ~~ or weaker in these United States 


not existed? It has prevailed all over Europe, || 


But it will be replied, that this is || ing argument, that the Union is in danger of being 
not African slavery; I rejoin, that only makes the || dissolved, and that it can ote be saved by compro- 


dh mt ours was reduced to slavery, while it retained the || the Union; and therefore | shall bestow upon this 
of semi-babarism in its own high northern || subject a very deliberate consideration. 
latitude, what security does climate afford against || 












Freedom—Mr. Seward. 
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of that line, and that it is absurd to reénact the 

laws of God. Sir, there is no human enactment 
which is just, that is not a reénactment of the law || Re atives. 
of God. The Constitution of the United States, || Sir, in my humble judgment, it is not the fierce 
| and the constitutions of all the States, are full of | conflict of parties that we are seeing and heariy 

| such reénactments. Wherever | find a law of God || but on the contrary, it is the agony of distracts 


| or a law of nature disregarded, or in danger of bei parties—a convulsion resulting 


: 5 - : from the too nar. 
disregarded, there | shall vote to reaffirm it, wit row foundations of both and of all parties—founda. 
‘all the sanction of the civil authority. But I find 


tions laid in compromises of natural justice and of 
| no authority for the position, that climate pre- || human liberty. A question—a moral question 
| vents slavery anywhere. It is the indolence of || transcending the too narrow creeds of parties—h,, 
_ mankind, in any climate, and not the natural ne- || arisen; the public conscience expands with it, and 
| cessity, that introduces slavery in any climate. the green withes of party associations give way 
| I shall dwell only very briefly on the argument || and break, and fall off from it. No, sir; it is not 
derived from the Mexican laws. The proposi- || the State that is dying of the fever of party spirit. 
tion, that those laws must remain in force until , 


| it is merely a paralysis of parties—premonitory 
altered by laws of our own, is satifactory; and so || however, of their restoration, with new elements 


is the proposition, that those Mexican laws abol- of health and vigor, to be imbibed from that spirit 
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spirit, and refers us for proof to the difficuls 
which attended the organization of the en, 








| ished and continue to prohibit slavery. And still, || of the age which is so justly called Progress. 
| | deem an enactment by ourselves wise and even Nor is the evil that of unlicensed, irregular, and 
| necessary. Both of the propositions | have stated || turbulent faction. We are told that twenty legis- 
| are denied with just as much confidence by south- || latures are in session, burning like furnaces, 
|| heating and inflaming the popular passions; but 
these twenty legislatures are constitutional fur- 
| naces; they are performing their customary 
functions, imparting healthful heat and vitality 
| while within their constitutional jurisdiction if 
| they rage beyond its limits, the ieee passions 
of this country are not at all, I think, in danger of 


| those of the free States. The population of the 
| new territories is rapidly becoming an American 
| one, to whom the Mexican code will seem a for- 
| eign one, entitled to little deference or obedience. 
|W Slavery has never obtained anywhere by ex- || 
| press legislative authority, but always by tram- 
| pling down laws higher than wy mere municipal 
| laws—the laws of nature and of nations. There 
| can be no oppression in superadding the sanction 
| of Congress to the authority which is so weak | teors, nor baleful comets, but planets; and bright 
| and so vehemently questioned. And there is some || and intense as their heat may be, it is their native 
| possibility, if not a probability, that the institu- || temperature, and they must still obey the law 
= may obtain a foothold surreptitiously, if it || which, by attraction toward this solar centre, holds 
| 
| 


being inflamed to excess. No, sir; let none of 
these fires be extinguished—forever let them 
burn and blaze. They are neither ominous me- 


should not be absolutely forbidden by our own || them in their spheres. 
authority. I see nothing of that conflict between the south- 
What is insisted upon, therefore, is not a mere || ern and northern states, or between their repre- 
|| sentative bodies, which seems to be on all sides of 
by those who waive the proviso, And what is | me assumed. Not a word of menace, not a word 
conclusive on the subject is, that it is conceded on || of anger, not an intemperate word, has been utter- 
all hands, that the effect of insisting on it prevents || ed in the northern legislatures. They firmly, but 
the intrusios of slavery into the region to which it || calmly, assert their convictions; but at the same 
is proposed to apply it. ; time they assert their unqualified consent to submit 
¥ It is insisted that the diffusion of slavery will || to the common arbiter, and for weal or wo, abide 
| not increase its evils. The argument seems to me || the fortunes of the Union. Le? 
merely specious, and quite unsound. I desireto || What if there be less of moderation in the le- 
| propose one or two questions in reply to it. Is || gislatures of the South? It only indicates on 
| which side the balance is inclining, and that the 
| decision of the momentous question is near at 
_hand. I agree with those who say that there can 
| be no peaceful dissolution—no dissolution of the 
| Union by the secession: of States; but that dis- 
union—dissolution—ha when itmay, will, and 
must be revolution. I discover no omens of rev- 
olution—the predictions of the political astrolo- 
| gers do not agree as to the time or manner in which 
itis to occur. According to the authority of the 
| honorable Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Cremens,) 
_ the event has already happened, and the Union is 
I do not overlook the fact, that the entire dele- now in ruins; according to the honorable and 
gation from the slave States, although they differ | distinguished Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
in regard to the details of compromise proposed, 








| from its diffusion into Missouri? Is slavery 
| weaker or stronger, in these United States, from 
| the exclusion of it from the Northwest Territory ? 
The answers to these questions will settle the 
whole controversy. 

And this brings me to the great and all-absorb- 





mise. I do not know what 


would not do to save 


| Casoun,] it is not to be immediate, but to be de- 


and perhaps in regard to the exact circumstances _ veloped b time. : 
of the crisis, seem to concur in this momentous r. E. Will the Senator permit me 
warning; nor do I doubt at all the patriotic de-|| interrupt him for a moment? 


—————— 


votion to the Union which is expressed by those 
from whom this warning proceeds. And yet, sir, | 
| svebonan such warnings have been uttered with 

impassioned solemnity in my hearing, every day 
| for near three months, my confidence in the Union 
remains unshaken. 1 think they are to be re-| 
ceived with no inconsiderable distrust, because 
they are uttered under the influence of a controll- 
ing interest to be secured—a paramount object to 
be gained; and that is, an equilibrium of power in 
the Republic. I think they are to be received 
with even more distrust, because, with the most 
profound respect, they are uttered under an ob- 
viously high excitement. Nor is that excitement 
an unnaturalone. It is a law of our nature that 


Mr. SEWARD. Certainly. 

Mr. FOOTE. [am happy to have this opportu- 

_ nity afforded me for explaining this matter. When 
I used the language that has jast been read, the 
whole Senate knows that | was exceedingly indis- 
posed, and was obliged to abbreviate as much as 
ible;and I will add, that on that very day, 0" 
eet afterward, | found myself confined to my 
bed ‘by a violent attack of i The words 
_ cited (whieh | a oo until f saw them ws 

lished on, the following day) really convey no suc 
idea as the Senator from New York has attributed 
tothem. Yet, it is true, that upon these innocent 
words, certain editors and letier-writers, who 
chance to be decidedly hostile to me, have based 





















; now in favor of dispensing with the Wilmot pro- || the passions disturb the reason and judgment, just || the most injurious accusations ; which Is 

: ee viso, Was the ordinance of 1787 necessary or not? || in apne to the importance of the occasion, || this one, that I have not only ied the disso- 

hE Caesie Necessary, weallagree. It has received too many || and the consequent necessity for calmness and | lution of the Union as certain to take on lg 
eet eulogiums to be now decried as an idle and super- || candor. | think they are to be distrusted, because | Monday, but also, that I threatened to aid 
sie oes fluvus thing. And yet that ordinance extended the || there is a diversity of opinion in regard to the na- || bringing about such a dire catastrophe. Now, 
Ms By inhibition of slavery from the 37th to. the 40th par- || ture and operation of this excitement. The Sen) sir, I did say and I do not now regret say'ng, 
cde iF allel of north e; and now we are told that the || ators from some States say, that it has brought all | that unless some ient should be devised ‘0 
i inhibition named is unnecessary any where north of rties in their own region into unanimity. The} prevent it, there was that events might 
Ah che 6 36° 30°! We are also told that we ma rely upon | honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray} | oceur in the other wing of itol, of a nature 
eet the laws of God, which prohibit slave labor north | says, that the danger lies in the violence of party || to remove the questions now so seriously endan- 
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gering the nion, beyond our jurisdiction, I did 
pot use the language of menace, but of Fenty 

warning and premonition. I felt it to be a litle 

indelicate to go into a minute explanation as to 

the state of affairs in the other house of Con- 

gress. I contented sayeelt with such hints as I 

supposed would be fully understood by those to 

whom they were addressed. It had not entered 

into my mind heretofore, that it was at all import- 

ant that I should offer any explanations of my 

conduct, in order to meet the newspaper decrial to 

which I have been subjected; nor should I now 

say a word in vindication of myself, but for the 

allusion which has just been indulged by the hon- 
orale Senator from New York, who appears to 
have more or less connection with an editorial article 

which has recently appeared in the columns of one 

of his numerous organs of the North, in which arti- 
cle | have not.only been accused of threatening a 
dissolution of the Union, but have been likewise 
charged with coming daily to the Capitol armed to 
the weth, with a band of armed ruffians attending 
upon me, ready, if | should command them to doso, 

to cut the throats of honorable members of the two 
houses of Congress, or at least to overawe the 
deliberations of the nAtional legislature. Now, 
sir, this contemptible editorial article, abounding 
in the most villanous falsehoods, and drawn up in 

blackguard language, which any decent negro in the 
South would blush to use—this article I have here- 
tofore classed with numerous other effusions of the 
same sort, which daily reach me from the North, 
and with the ungentlemanly and insulting letters 
which I receive almost hourly from the same quar- 
ter of the Republic, some of them containing the 
fiercest threats against my own life. I say, sir, 
that I have heretofore classed all these wretched 

products of illiteracy, prejudice, and unprincipled 
malignity, together—in other words, I felt such pro- 

found contempt for all of them, that I had coolly 
resolved to pass them by without notice. But 
as the honorable Senator from New York has 

deigned to impart his sanction to a portion of what 
has been so calumniously printed by one of his 
favorite organs, (L allude to the New York Cour- 
ier and Enguirer,) I will narrate one or two facts 
which, though not new to any one who now 
hears me, may not be perfectly known else- 
where. What soem then to allude to in regard 
to the action of the other house, was precisely 
this: A certain resolution had been introduced by 
a Representative from the northwest, asserting 
the expediency of admitting Califoraia into the 
Union as @ separate and distinct measure, without 
delay. Efforts had been made, of a most zealous 
and persevering character, to force the resolution 
thrgugh the House without debate. Much excite- 
ment was Known to have been produced by these 
proceedings. I was informed, in addition, that 
the same proceedings were likely to be repeated on 
the next resolution day—that isto say,on last 
Monday. I was even informed, and did not at all 
doubt the fact, that a threat had been thrown out 
by certain northern Representatatives, that if they 
could not otherwise succeed in passing the resolution 
referred to, they were prepared to vote the Speaker 
out of the chair, and supply his place with some 
other person, who would aid in carrying their 
scheme into execution. Now, sir, I did re 
that no such violent, tyrannical, and revolutionary 
expedient could be resorted to, without greatly in- 
creasing the existing excitement, and bringing on 
a scene of strife and fierce collision, greatly unpro- 
pitious to further legislation at the present session 
of Congress. Indeed, | did apprehend that al! 
national legislation was in imminent. danger of 
being rudely brought to anend. This wasto mea 
condition of things profoundly painful. Asa lover 
of concord—as a friend to free debate and fair con- 
slitutional legislation—as a man devoted to the 
Union, and anxious to preserve it by all proper 
means—I deemed it my duty, as far. as it was in 
my power to do so, to stay the Bengree of discord, 
to put an end to unprofitable and perilous con- 
tention, and, by warning others in.time of what 
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| to point to the emancipated slaves of the District 


| since, visited the Presidential mansion, and de- 
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put to the excitement which had been so perilously 


Vili any man deny this statement of facts? | 
Will any one undertake to censure me for seasona- 
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Senate. 


nA 


even of the knowledge of any such articles as the 
Senator complains of in the journal to which ise 
refers, orany other. I am aiso very glad (since the 
honorable desaior thinks that he has been mis-- 


bly warning the Senate and the country against | understood on this gceasion) that I am able to be 


so serious and so near? Is there any one 
here who will presume to avouch the vile calum- 
nies which have been fulminated against me b 
the Cowrier and Enquirer, of New York? Will 
any Senator dare to attempt the vindication of this 
profli journal? No, sir, no! no man worthy 
ofa fs se ere, will rise and utter a single word in 
defence of this most contemptible of all newspa- 
pers printed in the Republic. 
Sir, (before drawing these remarks to a close,) 
I will say that, instead of my being censured for | 
doing what I have done, to promote peace and pre- 
vent unprofitable contention, I claim no little credit | 
therefor. I will not say that I pride myself very 
much upon anything that I have ever done here as 
a member of the Senate; but if | have at all con- 
tributed to prevent such scenes as | have described, 
from occurring in the House of Representatives, I 
am at least as fairly entitled to the gratitude of the 
country, as will be the honorable Senator from 
New York, if he shall succeed in bringing about 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 





| of which he declares himself so ambitious, and of 


which measure, he says, that if, at the end of a 
long period of Senatorial service, he shall be called 
upon to show the trophies acquired here as a legis- 


| 
i 


| 


} 
| 


my own organ on this occasion, [laughter,) for the 
purpose of saying to all those whom my words 
may reach, that | have never met on this floor a 
single advocate or friend of disunion. I believe 
there is not one here. 

I believe there is not one member of this body 
who has ever contemplated disunion; and not even 
the unkindness with which the honorable Sena- 


|| tor saw fit to close his remarks, shall prevent 
|| my doing him the justice of saying, for the in- 


formation of my constituents, that | believe the 
honorable Senator is sincerely devoted to the main- 
tenance of this Union, and that the expressions in 


|| his impulsive oratory, which excite remark, are 


the convictions of his mind and the feelings of his 
heart—that they are sincere and loyal—and he only 


|| has a different way of thinking and saying things 


from that of most men, and different sometimes 
from what I think proper to use. In regard to 
the other matters to which he has referred, I shail 
leave them to be answered with many other things 
of the same sort that have remained hitherto un- 


| answered, and which, if they ever receive an an- 


swer from me, will meet it ata day very far dis- 
tant. 
And now the honorable Senator will do me the 


lator, he will be contented to have it in his power || justice to allow that [ am at liberty to subtract one 


of Columbia, and exclaim: “ these, these are my | 
trophies.’ Mr. President, let me hope that the | 
honorable Senator, when exhibiting these same tro- | 


phies of his Senatorial life, will not forget one of || directed ? 


|| prediction from the almanac of the dissolution of 


the Union; and so the prediction loses sv much of 
its importance, 

What are the omens to which our attention is 
I see nothing but a broad difference of 


the most brilliant and imposing scenes in which it || opinion here, and the excitement consequent 


has yet been his lot to participate as a public man. 


} 
} 


Oh, sir, let him never forget that it was himself— || 


a Senator from the Empire State—who, a few days 


livered to the first officer of the Republic, a formal, 
prepared, and most eloquent harangue, prelimi- | 
nary to the presentation of asilver curry-comb, to | 
be used upon that celebrated war steed known to 
the whole country, and likely now to be known 
to all posterity, as Whitey—‘‘ Old Whitey.” | 
assure the Senator that 1 look upon this curry- 
comb affair as the most glorious of his whole life, 
so far as | am conversant with his history, and I 
hope that it will never be forgotten by any portion 
of his countrymen. In cae. will venture | 


to add, that though several very judicious friends | 


have suggested in my hearing of late, that a Sen- || What cause exists here? 


ator of the United States who could so far forget | 
the dignity of this august body as ostentatiously | 


4 


| 


| 


upon it, Sa 
| have observed that revolutions, which begin in 


| the palace, seldom go beyond the palace walls, and 
|| they affect only the dynasty which reigns there. 
|| This revolution, if I understand it, began in this 


Senate chamber a year ago, when the Representa- 
lives from the southern States assembled here and 


|| addressed their constituents on what were called, 
|| the aggressions of the northern States. No revolu- 


tion was designed at that time; and all that has 
happened since, is the return to Congress of legis- 
lative resolutions, which seem to me to be conven- 
tional responses to the address which emanated 
from the Capitol. 

Sir, in any condition of society, there can be no 
revolution without a cause-—an adequate cause. 
We are admitting a new 
State; but there is nothing new in that—we have 
already admitted seventeen before. But it is said 


to harangue, in presence of high official person- || that the slave States are in danger of losing politi- 


ages, over horses and curry-combs, might well 


cal power by the admission of the new Biate. 


deserve to have one of these same dirt-relieving || Well, sir, is there anything new in that? The 
and health-restoring implements applied to his own || slave States have always been losing political 


corporeal surface; and though it is certainly true || power, and they always will be, while they have 


that a much graver quadruped than the horse is | any to lose. At first, twelve of the thirteen States 


found occasionally to need a little rubbing down || 


and currying, yet am | far from insisting that the 
honorable Senator from the Empire State shall be 
at all discomfited in the mode suggested—so far at 
least as the physical man is. concerned. And yet, 
sir, | fee] bound to advertise that Senator—that he 
will not be hereafter, any more than he has here- 
tofore been, entirely exempt from such chastise- 
ment in debate as his manifold offences shall 
provoke; and that, if no other hand is found will- 


| 
} 
| 
! 
| 


| 


were slave States; now only fifteen wut of the thirty 
| are slave States. Moreover, the change is con- 
| stitutionally made, and the Goverement was con- 
| structed so as to permit changes of the balance of 
| power, in obedience to changes of the forces of 
| the body politic. Danton used to say, “ It’s all 
| well while the people cry Danton and Robes- 
| pierre; but wo for me if ever the people learn to 
| say Robespierre and Danton!” That is ail of it, 
| sir. The people have been accustomed to say, the 


ing to give him, from time to time, the benefit of '| South and the North; they are only beginning now 


the raking-down process, he will ever find me 
ready to use the curry-comb rhetorical upon him, 
2 such manner, and. to such extent, as may be 

tted to contribute to.the purification of his-polit- 
ical morals, and the improvement of his Senatorial 
manners. 1 have done. 

-Mr. SEWARD. 1 am very happy to have 
given the Senator an opportunity to make clear an 
allusion, which he € upon a previous occasion, 
to that great event which has been adjudged as 
impending. L-will now take oceasion to say, that 
no circumstances whatever which can happen can 
induce me to withhold, on my part, the measure 
of justice which is due to any member of this body; 
and therefore | will state, im the briefest possib 
manner, that 1 am not at all responsible for what 
appears in any newspaper in America. I have no 
organ. No one speaks for me, and | aminnocent 


, to say, the North and the South. 

Sir, those who would alarm us with the terrors 
of revolution, have not well considered the struc- 
ture of this Government, and the organization of 
its forces. It isa democracy of property and per- 
| sons, with a fair approximation toward universal 


education, and operating by means of universal 
suffrage. The constituent members of this democ- 
racy are the only persons who could subvert it; 
and they are not the citizens of a metropolis like 
Paris, or of a region subjected to the influences ot 
a metropolis like France; but they are husband- 
men, dispersed over this broad land, on the mount- 
ain and on the plain, and on the prairie, from the 
ocean to the Rocky Mountains, and from the great 
lakes to the gulf; ue this people ane now, while 
we are discussing their imaginary danger, at peace 
and in their happy homes, and as unconcerned and 
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oecerring in the moon. Nor have the alarmists 


influence of conservative reaction, strong in any | 
Government, and irresistible“in a rural Republic, | 
operating by universal suffrage. That principle 


quiescence and loyalty among the people. No 
man better understood this principle than Machi- 
avelli, who has told us, in regard to factions, that 
** no safe reliance can be placed in the force of na- | 
‘ture and the bravery of words, except it be cor- 
* roborate by custom.” Do the alarmists remember 
that this Government has stood sixty years al- 
ready, without exacting one drop of blood? that 
this Glovernment has stood sixty years, and trea- 
son ie an obsolete crime? That day, | trust, is 
far off, when the fountains of popular contentment 
shall be broken up; but whenever it-shall come, it 
will bring forth a higher illustration than has ever 
yet been given of the excellence of the democratic 
system; for.then it will be seen how calmly, how 
firraly, how nobly, a great people can act in pre- 
serving their Constitution; whom “ love of coun- 
‘try moveth, example teacheth, company comfort- 
‘eth, emulation quickeneth, and glory exalteth.” 

When the founders of the new Republic of the 
South come to draw over the face of this empire, | 
along or between its parallels of latitude or longi- 
iude, their ominous lines of dismemberment, soon 
to be broadly and deeply shaded with fraternal 
blood, they may come to the discovery then, if 
not before, that the natural and even political con- 
nections of the region embraced, forbid sucha 
partition, that its possible divisions are not north- 
ern and southern at all, but eastern and western, 
Atlantic and Pacific; and that nature and com- 
merce have allied indissolubly, for weal and wo, | 
the seceders and those from whom they are to be 
separated; that, while they wouid rush into a | 
civil war to restore an imaginary equilibrium be- 
tween the northern States and the southern States, 
anew equilibrium has taken its place, in which 
all those States are on the one side, and the bound- 
less West is on the other. 

Sir, when the founders of the new Republic of 
the South come to draw these fearful lines, they | 
will indicate what portions of the continent are to 
be broken off from their congection with the Atlan- 
tic, through the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, the 
Deiaware, the Potomac, and the Mississtppi; what 
portion of this people are to be denied the use of 
the lakes, the railroads, and the canals, now con- 
stitating common and customary avenues of travel, 
trade, and social intercourse; what families and 
kindred areto be separated, and converted into 
enemies; and what States are to be the scenes of 
nable horrors of servile insurrection. When those | 
what portion of this people is to retain the army | 
and the navy, and the flag of so many victories; 


direct taxes, and forced loans, and conscriptions, | 
to maintain an Opposing army, an opposing navy, 
and the new and hateful banner of sedition. Then 
the projectors of the new Republic of the South 
will meet the question—and they may well pre- 
rare HOW to answer it—what is all this for? hat | 
intolerable wrong, what unfraternal injustice, have 

rendered these calamities unavoidable? What 


‘he answer will be: ‘All this is done to secure | 
the institution of African slavery. 

And, then, if not before, the question will be | 
discussed, What is this institution of slavery, that | 
it should cause these unparalleled sacrifices and | 
these disastrous afflictions? And this will be the | 


answer: When the Spaniards, few in number, dis- | 
covered the Western Indies and adjacent conti- | 


nental America, they needed labor to draw forth | 
from its virgin stores some 8 return to the | 
cupidity of the court and the bankers of Madrid. 
They enslaved the indolent, inoffersive, and con- 
fiding natives, who perished by thousands, and 
even by millione, under that new and unnatural 
bondage. A humane ecclesiastic advised the sub- 
stitution of Africans, reduced to captivity in their 
native wars; and a pious princess the sug- 
gestion, with a dispensation from the head of the 
Church, granted on the ground of the prescriptive 


California, Union 


||} upon the African race. 
of reaction is due to the force of the habits of ac- || 


|| of universal emancipation. 


| empire. 


| before us. 


| versions of the question of slavery, as some sup- 
pose, but from the want of moral courage to meet || 


| claiming emancipation, while the institution is in- 


| * move it.” 
perpetual border-warfare, aggravated by intermi- | 


| for the illumination of our minds and consciences, 
portentous lines shall be drawn, they will disclose || 


|| his will, and execute it for ourselves. 
and, on the other hand, what portion of the people || 
iv to be subjected to new and ominous imposts, | 


| extend it, tend to the consummation of violence— | 
ain will this unnatural revolution bring to us? || 


| States. 





uniaformed of their peril, as they are of events | right of the Christian to enslave the heathen, to 
| effect his conversion. 
made ‘due allowance in their calculations for the || 


The colonists of North 
America, innocent in their unconsciousness of 
wrong, encouraged the slave traffic, and thus the 
labor of subduing their territory devolved chiefly 
A happy conjuncture 
brought on an awakening of the conscience of 


| mankind to the injustice of slavery, simultaneously 


with the independence of the colonies. Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hamp- |) 
shire, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, welcomed and embraced the spirit 
Renouncing luxury, 
they secured influence and empire; but the States | 
of the South, misled by a new and profitable cul- || 
ture, elected to maintain and perpetuate slavery; |) 
and thus, choosing luxury, they lost power and | 


When this answer shall be given, it will appear || 
that the question of dissolving the Union is a || 
complex question; that it embraces the fearful is- | 
sue whether the Union shall stand, and slavery, || 


| under the steady, peaceful action of moral, social, || 


and political causes, be removed by gradual, vol- || 
untary effort, and with compensation, or whether || 
the Union shall be dissolved, and civil wars ensue, |, 
bringing on violent but complete and immediate || 
emancipation. We are now arrived at that stage || 
of our national progress when that crisis can be || 
foreseen—when we must foresee it. It is directly || 
Its shadow isupon us. It darkens the || 
legislative halls, the temples of worship, and the || 
home and the hearth. Every question, political, || 
civil, or ecclesiastical—however foreign to the | 
subject of slavery—brings up slavery as an inci- 

dent; and the incident supplants the principal 

question. We hear of nothing but slavery, and 

we can talk of nothing bul slavery. And now, it || 
seems to me that all our difficulties, embarrass- || 
ments, and dangers, arise, not out of unlawful per- 


‘this question of emancipation as we ought. Con- 
sequentiy, we hear on one side demands—absurd, 
indeed, but yet unceasing—for an immediate and 
uaconditional abolition of slavery; as if any power, 
except the people of the slave States, could abolish | 
it, and as if they could be moved to abolish it by || 
merely sounding the trumpet violently and pro- | 


terwoven with all their social and political inter- | 
ests, constitutions and customs. 

On the other hand, our statesmen say that “sla- | 
‘very has always existed, and, for aught they | 
‘ know or can do, italways mustexist. God per- 
* mitted it, and he alone can indicate the way to re- | 
Asif the Supreme Creator, after giving 
us the instructions of his providence and revelation, | 





did not leave us, in all human transactions, with 
due invocations of his Holy Spirit, to seek out | 
> 
Here, then, is the point of my separation from 
both of these parties. I feel assured that slavery 
must give way, and will give way, to the salutary 


| instructions of economy, and to the ripening infla- 
| ences of humanity; that emancipation is inevitable, | 
|} and is near; that it may be hastened or hindered; 
_ and that, whether it be peaceful or violent, depends | 


upon the question, whether it be hastened or hin-» 
dered—that all measures which fortify slavery, or | 
all that check its extension and abate its strength, 
tend to its peaceful extirpation. But I will adopt 
none but lawful, constitutional, and peaceful 
means, to secure even that end; and none such can 
1 or will I forego. Nor do | Know any imporiant 
or responsible body that proposes to do more than 
this. No free State claims to extend its legislation 


into a slave State. None claims that Congress || 


shall usurp power to abolish slavery in the slave 
one claims that any violent, unconsti- 
tutional, or unlawful measures shall be embraced, 


| And, on the other hand, if we offer no-scheme or 


plan for the adoption of the slave States, with the 
assent and coéperation of Congress, it is only be- 
cause the slave States are unwilling, as yet, to 


| receive such suggestions, or even to entertain the 
| question of emancipation in any form. 


But, sir, I will take this occasion to say that, 


| it to a greater height. 


| obstacles which op 
| glorious destiny. 
|| minate it in the only way in which any State or 


| their safety or welfare. 
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millions of dollars to remove the free color a 
lation from the slave States, and thus, as oe 
to me, fortify slavery, there is no reasonable Hess 
to which I am not willing to go in applying th 
national treasures, to effect the peaceful, volun . 
removal of slavery itself. oa 
I have thus endeavored to show that there is not 
now, and there is not likely to occur, any ade. 
quate cause for revolution in regard to slavery 
ut you reply that, nevertheless, you must have 
guaranties; and the first one is for the sarrendey 
of fugitives from labor. That guaranty you can- 
not have, as I have already shown, because you 
cannot roll back the tide of social progress, Yo 
must be content with what you have. If you w 
war against us, you can, at most, only conquer us 
and then all you can get will be a treaty, and that 


| you have already. 


But you insist on a guaranty against the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia, or war 
Well, when you shall have declared war agains, 
us, what shall hinder us from immediately decree- 
ing that slavery shall cease within the national 
eas 

ou say ee will pot submit to the exely. 
sion of slaves from the new territories. What 
will you gain by resistance? Liberty follows the 
sword, although her sway is one of peace and be- 
neficence. Can you propagate slavery, then, by 
the sword? 

You insist that you cannot submit to the free- 
dom with which slavery is discussed in the free 
States. . Will war—a war for slavery—arrest, or 
even moderate, that discussion? 0, sir; that 
discussion will not cease; war would only inflame 
It is a part of the eternal 
conflict between truth and error—between mind 
and physical force—the conflict of man against the 

se his way to an ultimate and * 
t will go on until you shall ter- 


nation has ever terminated it—by yielding to it— 


| yielding in your own time, and in your own man- 
| ner, indeed, but nevertheless yielding to the prog- 


| ress of emancipation. You wiil do this, sooner or 
later, whatever may be your opinion now; because 
nations which were prudent,and humane, and wise, 
as you are, have done so already. 

Sir, the slave States have no reason to fear that 
this inevitable change will go too far or too fast for 
It cannot well go too fast, 
| or too far, if the only alternative isea war of races. 
| But it cannot go too fast. Slavery has a reliable 
| and accommodating ally in a party in the free 
| States, which, though it claims to be, and doubt- 
| less is, in many respects, a party of progress, finds 
| its sole security for its political power in the eup- 
| port and aid of slavery in the slave States. Of 
| course, I do not include in that party those who 
/ are now coéperating in maintaining the cause of 
| freedom against slavery. I am not of that party 

of progress in the North, which thus lends its sup- 
| port to slavery; but itis only just and candid 
| that I should bear witness to its fidelity to the in- 
_terests of slavery. 
| Slavery has, moreover, a more natural alliance 
| with the aristocracy of the North, and with the 
| aristocracy of Europe. So long as slavery shall 
| possess the cotton-fields, the sugar-fields, and the 
| rice-fields of the world, so long will commerce and 

capital yield it toleration and sympathy. Eman- 
_cipation is a democratic revolution. It is capital 
that arrests all democratic revolutions. It was 
| capital that, in a single year, rolled back the tide of 
revolution from the base of the een mount- 
ains, across the Danube and the Rhine, into the 
| streets of Paris. It is capital that is rapidly rolling 
| back the throne of Napoleon into the chambers of 
| the Tuileries. 


Slavery has a guaranty still stronger than these 
in the prejudices of am and color, which induce 
even large majorities in all the free States to regard 
sympathy with the slave as an act of unmanly ho- 
miliation and self: t, although philosophy 
meekly expresses her distrust of the asserted nat- 
ural superiority of the white race, and ae 
denies that such a superiority, if justly claimed, 
could give a title to oppression. 

There remains one more e 
has seldom failed you, and will m fail 


while I cannot agree with the honorable Senator 
| from Massachuseus, in proposing to devote eighty 


that 
chan 


older ones, to the Federal Power. The concentra- 


hereafter. New States cling in closer alliance 
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of the slave power enables you, for long || 

- s. to control the Federal Government, with 
ineaid of the new States. I do not know the senti- 
ments of the Representatives of California, but my 
word for it, if they should be admitted on this floor } 
to-day, against your most obstinate opposition, | 
they would, on all questions really affecting your || 











interests, be found at your side. | 
With these alliances to break the force of eman- 
cipation, there will be no disunion and no seces- 
sion. 1 do pot say that there may not be dis- 
turbance, though I do not apprehend evep that. 
Absolute regularity and order in administration, 
have not yet been established in any Government; 

and unbroken popular tranquillity has not yet been | 

| 


} 
| 
| 
| 











atiained, in even the most advanced condition of || 
human society. ‘The machinery of our system is 
necessarily complex. A pivot may fall out here, || 
a lever may be displaced there, a wheel may fall || 
out of gearing elsewhere; but the machinery will | 
soon recover its regularity, and move on just as || 
before, with even better adaptation and adjustment || 
w overcome new obstructions, 


There are many well-disposed persons who are || 
alarmed at the occurrence othas such disturbance. 
The failure of a legislative body to organize is, | 
to their apprehension, a fearful omen; and an | 
extra-constitutional assemblage, to consult upon | 
wublic affairs is, with them, cause for desperation. 
Even Senators speak of the Union as if it existed || 
only by consent, and, as it seems to be implied, | 
by the assent of the legislatures of the States. | 
On the contrary, the Union was not founded in |) 
voluntary choice, nor doves it exist by voluntary | 
consent. | 

A Union was proposed to the colonies by Frank- | 
lin and others, in 1754; but such was their aversion 
woan abridgement of their own importance, re- 1 
spectively, that it was rejected even under the 
pressure Of a disastrous invasion by France. 

A Union of choice was proposed to the colonies 
in 1775; but so strong was their opposition, that 
they went through an 
pendence, without having established more than a 
mere council of consultation. 

But with independence came enlarged interests 
of agriculture—absolutely new interests of man- || 
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living under its beneficent protection—stronger by || ‘ your navies into the sea; transmit to us even adis- 
the augmentation, ten thousand times, of the | ‘honored name, if you must; but the soil you hold 


fields, the workshops, the mines, and the ships of || ‘in trust for us, give it to us free. 


You found it 


that society—of its productions of the sea, of | ‘free, and conquered it to extend a better and surec 
the plough, of the loom, and of the anvil, in | ‘freedom over wt, Whatever choice you have made 


| their constant circle of internal and international | ‘ for yourselves, let us have no partial freedom; let 


exchange—stronger in the long rivers penetrating || ‘us all be free; let the reversion of your broad 


regions before unknown—stronger in all the arti- 
ficial roads, canals, and other channels and avenues 


‘domain descend to us unincumbered, and free 
‘fromthe calamities and the sorrows of human 


essential not only to trade but to defence—stronger | ‘ bondage ”’ 


in steam navigation, in steam locomotion on the 


land, and in telegraphic communications, un- 


known when the Constitution was adopted— | 
stronger in the freedom and in the growing éMpire 


of the seas—stronger in the element of national 


honor in all Jands—and, stronger than all, in the | 
now settled habits of veneration and affection for || 


institutions so stupendous and so useful. 


The Union, then, is, not because merely that 
men choose that it shall be, but because some || 


Government must exist here, and no other Gov- 
ernment than this can. 


This nation is a globe still accumulating upon 
accumulation—not a dissolving sphere. 


SPEECH OF 


If it could be dashed to | 
/atoms by the whirlwind, the lightning, or the 

earthquake, to-day, it would rise again in all its | 
just and magnificent proportions to-morrow. 


COMPROMISE RESOLUTIONS. 


MR. WEBSTER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THe Senate, March 7, 1850. 
The Senate having resumed the consideration of 


the Compromise Resolutions offered by Mr. Cray, 
on the 25th of January— 


Mr.WEBSTER said: I beg to express my obli- 


tions to my friend from Wisconsin, [Mr. W arx- 
ga , . 

ER,] as well as to my friend from New York, [Mr. 
|, Sewarop,] for their courtesy in allowing me to ad- 
|| dress the Senate this morning. 


Mr. President, | wish to speak to-day, not as a 


I have heard somewhat here—and almost for the || Massachusetts man, nor asa northern man, but as 


first time in my life—of divided allegiance—of alle- 
giance to the South atid to the Union—of allegiance 
to States severally and tothe Union. Sir, if sym- 
pathies with State emulation and pride of achieve- 
ment could be allowed to raise up another sove- 
reign to. divide the allegiance of a citizen of the 
United 
State to which, by birth and gratitude, I belong— 
to the State of Hamilton and Jay, of Schuyler, of 
ulton—the State which, 
with less than two hundred miles of natural navi- 


gation connected with the ocean, has, by her own | 


enterprize, secured to herself the commerce of the 


tates, I might recognize the claims of the | 


an American, and a member of the Senate of the 
United States. 
of the United States; a body not yet moved from 
its propriety, not lost to a just sense of its own 
dignity, and its own high responsibilities, and a 
body to .which the country look 

for wise, moderate, patriotic, and healing counsels. 
It is not to be denied that we live in the midst of 
strong agitations, and are surrounded by very con- 
siderable dangers to our institutions of government. 
The imprisoned winds are let loose. 
the West, the North, and the stormy South, all 
combine to throw the whole ocean into commotion, 


lt is fortunate that there is aSenate 


s with confidence, 


The East, 


continent, and ia steadily advancing to the com- || to toss its billows to the skies, and to disclose 


mand of the commerce of the world. 
this, 1 know only one country and one sovereign— 


But for all |\ its profoundest depths, 
|| myself, Mr. President, as holding, or as fit to hold, 


I do not affect to regard 


the United States of America and the American || the helm in this combat of the political elements; 


ple. 


oyalty of every other citizen of the United States, || 


And such as my allegiance is, is the || but I havea duty to perform,and I mean to perform 
it with fidelity—not without a sense of surrounding 


ufactures—interests of. commerce, of fisheries, of || As I speak, he will speak when his time arrives. || dangers, but not without hope. I have a part to 
navigation, of a common domain, of common || He knows no other country, and no other sove- || act, not for my own security or safety, for | am 


debts, of common revenues and taxation, of the |’ 


administration of justice, of public defence, of pub- || 


lic honor—in short, interests of common nationality || 
and sovereignty— interests which at last compelled 
the adoption of a more perfect union—a National | 


Government, 


of Jay, and of Madison, surpassing perhaps the 
intellectual power ever exerted before for the 
establishment of a Government, combined with 
the serene but mighty influence of Washington, 
were only sufficient to secure the reluctant adop- 
tion of the Constitution, that is now the object of 
all our affections and of the hopes of mankind. 
No wonder that the conflicts in which that Con- 
stitution was born, and the almost desponding 
solemnity of Washington, in his Farewell Address, 


profound distrust of its perpetuity! No wonder 
that, while the murmers of that day are yet wring- 
ing in our ears, we have cherished that distrust, 
with pious reverence, as a national and patriotic 
sentiment ! 
_ But it is time to prevent the abuses of that sen- 

timent. It is time to shake off that fear, for fear 





i 
i 


} 


impréssed his countrymen and mankiiid with a 





isalways weakness. It is time to remember that 
government, even when it arises by chance or 
accident, and is administered capriciously and op- 
pressively, is ever the gtrongest of all human in- 
sutulions, surviving many social and ecclesiastical 
changes and convulsions, and that this Constitu- 
tion of ours has all the inherent strength common 
to. governments in general, and added to them has 
also the solidity abd firmness derived from broader 
and deeper foundations in national justice, and a 
better civil adaptation to promote the welfare and 
piness of mankind. : 

e Union—the creature of necessities, physi- 
cal, moral, social, and political—endures by virtue 
of the same necessities; and these necessities are 
Stronger than when it was produced—stronger by 


the greater amplitude of territory_now covered by 


—stronger by the sixfold increase of the society 


| mind now is by confiicti 
| but to that 4 it 


reign, 
affections, and hopes for himself and for 
terity, treasured up in the ark of the Union, 


iS pos- | 


He has life, liberty, property, and premnas || looking out for no fragment upon which to float 
1 || away from the wreck, if wreck there must be, but 
He || for the good of the whole, and the preservation of 


knows as well, and.feels as strongly, as I do, that || the whole; and there is that which will keep me to 
this Government is his own Government; that he || my duty during this swuggle, whether the sun and 


is a part of it; that it was established for him,and 


has ever existed; that no other Government could 
be so wise, just, free, and equal; and that it is safer 


could bring into its place. 
You may tell me, sir, that although all this may | 


be true, yet the trial of faction has not yet been 
made. 


Sir, if the trial of faction has not been | 


‘ c naar 1s th d fi the stars shall appear, or shall not appear, for many 
The genius, talents, and learning of Hamilton, || that it is maintained by him; that it is the only | days. 


truly wise, just, free, and equal Government that || Union. 


I speak to-day for the preservation of the 
“ Hear me for my cause.’’ I speak to- 


day, out of a solicitous and anxious heart, forthe 
restoration to the country of that quiet and that 
| and more beneficent than any which time or change | harmony which make the blessings of this Union 
|| so rich and so dear tous all. These are the topics 
| that | propose to myself to discuss; these are the 


motives, and the sole motives, that influence me in 


| the wish to communicate my opinions to the Sen- 
, made, it has net been because faction has not || ate and the country; and if Lean do anything, 
always existed, and has notalways menaced a trial, | 
but because faction could find no fulcrum on which | 
to place the lever to subvert the Union, as it can | 


however little, for the promotion of these ends, I 
shall have accomplished all that I desire. 
Mr. President, it may. not be amiss to recur 


find no fulcrum now; and in this is my confidence. || very briefly to the events which, equally sadden 
I would not rashly provoke the trial, but. will not || and extraordinary, have brought the political con- 


| suffer a fear which I have not, to make me com- || dition of the country to what it now is. — 
| promise one sentiment—one principle of truth or | 1846, the United States declared war against Mex- 


justice—to averta danger,that all experience teaches 
me is ct chimerical. 

trust the Union, make compromises to save it. | 
not their patriotism; but indulging no such appre- 
hensions myself, I shall vote for the admission of 


qualifications, and without compromise. 


. 


interests and passions, 
period, happily not far distant, when 
regions over which we are now legislating 
shall have received their destined inhabitants. 


While looking forward to that day, its countless — 


In May, 


ico. Her armies, then on the frontiers, entered 


Let, then, those who dis- || the provinces of that Republic, met and defeated 


all her troops, penetrated her mountain passes, 


| shall not impeach their wisdom, as [ certainly can- | and occupied her capital. The marine force of the 


United States took possession of her forts and her 
towns on the Atlantic and on the Pacific. In lees 


| California directly, without conditions, without | than two years @ treaty was negotiated, by which 
|| Mexico ceded to the 

For the vindication of that vote, | look not tothe | 
verdict of the passing hour, disturbed as the public | 


nited States a vast territory, 
extending seven or eight hundred miles along the 
shores of the Pacific, and reaching back over the 


| mountains, and across the desert, until it joined the 


frontier of the State of Texas. It so happened, 
that, in the distracted and feeble state of the Mex- 


| jean Government, before the declaration of war 


by the United States against Mexico had become 


tions seem to me to be rising up, and passing , known in California, the people of California, 


comes forth from their serried ranks, sayings 
“ Waste your treasures and your armies, if you 


| in dim and shalowy review before us; and-a voice || under the lead of American officers, overthrew the 
existing Provincial Government of Californin, the 
| Mexican authorities; and run up an independent 
‘ will; raze your fortifications to the ground; sink || flag. 


hen the news arrived at San Francisco, 
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thatwwar had been declared by the United States 
against Mexico, this independent Wag was pulled 
down, and the stars and stripes of this Union 
hoisted in its stead. So, sir, before the war was 
over, the powers of the United States, military 
and naval, had possession of San Francisco and 
Upper California, and a gréat rash of emigrants, 


from various parts of the world, took place into | 
1] 


California, in 1846 and 1847. 
another wonder. 


But now, behold 


| 





In January of 1848, the Mormons, it is said, or | 


some of them, made a discovery of an extraordi- 
narily rich mine of gold; or, rather, of a very 
great quantity of gold, hardly fit to be called a mine, 
for it was spread near the surface—on the lower 
part of the south or American branch of the Sac- 
ramento. They seem to have attempted to con- 
ceal their discovery for some time; but soon an- 
other discovery, perhaps of greater importance, 


was made, of gold in another part of the American || 
branch of the Sacramento, and near Sutter’s fort, | 
os it ie called. The fame of these discoveries | 


spread far and wide. They excited more and more 
the spirit of emigration toward California, which 
had already been excited; and persons crowded in 


hundreds, and flocked toward the Bay of San | 


Francisco. ‘This, as I have said, took place in the 
winter and spring of 1848. The digging com- 
meneed in the spring of that year; and from that 
time to this, the work of searching for gold has 
been prosecuted with a success not heretofore 
known i the history ofthis globe. Weall know, 
sir, how incredulous the American public was at the 
accounts which reached us at first of these discov- 
eries; but we all know ‘how that these accounts 
received, and continue to receive, daily confirma- 


tion; and down to the present moment, | suppose | 


the assurances are as strong, after the experience of 
these several months, of mines of gold, apparently 
inexhaustible in the regions near San Francisco, in 
California, as they were at any period of the earlier 
dates of the accounts. It so happened, sir, that 
although in the time of peace it became a very im- 

rtant subject for legislative consideration and 


egislative decision, to provide a proper territorial | 
government for California, yet, differences of opin- | 
ion in the counsels of the Government prevented | 
the establishment of any such territorial govern- | 


ment for California, at the last session of Congress. 
Under this state of things, the inhabitants of San 
Francisco and California—then amounting toa 
great number of people—in the summer of last 
year, thought it to be their duty to establish a local 
government. Under the proclamation of General 
Riley, the people chose delegates to a convention. 
That convention met at Monterey. They formed 
a constitution for the State of California, and it 
was adopted by the people of California in their 
primary assemblages. Desirous of immediate con- 
nection with the United States, its Senators were 
appointed and Representatives chosen, who have 
come hither, bringing with them the authentic 
constitution of the State of California; and the 
now present themselves, asking in behalf of their 
State, that the State may be admitted into this 
Union as one of the United States. “This'consti- 
tution, sir, contains an express prohibition against 
slavery, or involuntary servitude, in the State of 
California. It is said, and | suppose truly, that of 
the members who composed that convention, some 
sixteen were natives, and had been residents of the 
slaveholding States, and about twenty-two were 
from the non-slaveholding States, and the remain- 
ing ten members were either native Californians, 
or old settlers in that country. ‘This prohibition 
against slavery, it is said was inserted with entire 
unaniinity. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator give way until 
order is restored? rf 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at- 
Arme will see that order is restored, and no more 
persons admitted to the floor. 

Mr. CASS. _[ trast the scene of the other day 
will not be repeated. The Sergeant-at-Arms must 
display more energy in sup ing this disorder. 

Mr. HALE. e noise is ou of the door. 

Mr. WEBSTER. And itis this circumstance, 
sir, the prohibition of slavery by that convention, 
which has contributed to raise—I do not say 
it hus wholly raised—the Nr to the pro- 
priety of the admission of California into the 

nion under this conatitution. It is not tobe de- 
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| has so long harassed the country, and at times 


ter. 





nied, Mr. President—nobody thinks of denying— | 


that, whatever reasons were assigned at the com- 
mencement of the late war with Mexico, it was 
prosecuted for the purpose of the acquisition of | 
territory, and under the alleged argument that the | 
cession of territory was the only form in which | 
thee! compensation could be made to the United | 

tates, by Mexico, for the various claims and de- | 
mands which the people of this country had against | 
that Government. At any rate, it will be found that | 
President Polk’s message at the commencement 0, | 


war to be prosecuted until some acquisition | 
of territory was made, And, as the acquisition | 
was to be south of the line of the United States, | 
in warm climates and countries, it was nat | 
urally, I suppose, expected by the South, that | 
whatever acquisitions were made in that region, 
would be added to the slaveholding portion of the | 
United States. Events have turned out as was 
not expected, and that expectation has not been 
realized; and therefore some degree of disappoint- 
ment and surprise has resulted, of course. In 
other words, it is obvious that the question which | 


very seriously alarmed the minds of wise and good | 
men, has come upon us for a fresh discussion—the 
question of slavery in these United States. 
Now, sir, | propose—perhaps at the expense of 
some detail und coabecgeien detention of the Senate | 
—to review, historically, this question of slavery, | 
which—partly in consequence of its own merits, | 
and partly, perhaps mostly, in the manner it is | 
| 





discussed, in one and the other portiongof the | 
country—has been a source of so much alienation | 
and unkind feeling between the different portions 
of the Union. We all know, sir, that slavery has 
existed in the world from tyme immemorial. There | 
was slavery, in the earliest periods of history, im | 
the Oriental nations. There was slavery among | 
the Jews—the theocratic government of that people 
made no injunction against it. There was slavery 
among the Greeks; and the ingenious philosophy | 
of the Greeks found, or sought to find, a justifica- 
tion for it, exactly upon the grounds which have 
been assumed, for such a justification, in this 
country; that is, a natural and original difference 
among the races of mankind—the inferiority of the 
black or colored race, to the white. The Greeks 
justified their system of slavery upon that ground 
precisely. They held the African, and in some 
parts, the Asiatic tribes, to be inferior to the white 
race; but they did not show, I think, by any close 

rocess of logic, that, if this were true, the more 
intelligent and the stronger, had therefore a right 
to subjugate the weaker. 

The more manly philosophy, and jurisprudence 
of the Romans, placed the justification of slavery 
on entirely different groands. 

The Roman jurists, from the first, and down to 
the fall of the empire, admitted that slavery was 
against the natural law, by which, as they main- 
tained, all men, of whatsoever clime, color or capa- 
city, were equal; but they justified slavery—first, 
upon the ground and authority of the law of na- 
tions—arguing, and arguing truly, that at that day | 
the conventional law of nations admitted, that cap- | 
tives in war, whose lives, according to the notions 
of the (mes, were at the absolute disposal of the | 
captors, might, in exchange for exemption from | 
death, be made slaves for life, and that such servi- 
tude might descend to their posterity. The jurists 
of Rome also maintained that, by the civil law, 
there might be servitude—slavery, personal and 
hereditary—first, by the voluntary act of an indi- 
vidual who might sell himself into slavery; second, 
by his being received intoa state of slavery, by 
his creditors, in satisfaction of a debt; and, thirdly, 
by being placed in a state of servitude, or slavery, 
for crime. At the introduction of Christianity 
into the world, the Romar. world was full of slaves, 
and I suppose there is to be found no injunction 
against that relation’betwéen man and man in the 
teachings of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, or of 
any of ‘his Apostles. The object of the instrue- 
tion, imparted to mankind, by the Founder of 
Christianity, was’ to touch the heart, purify the 
soul, and improve the lives of individual men. 
That object went directly to the first fountain of 
all political and all social relations of the human 
race—the individual heart and miod of man. 

Now, sir, upon the general nature, and charae- 
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ter, and influence of slavary, there exists é wide 


difference between the northern portion of 


: his 
country and the southern. It is said. o ; 
side, that if not the'sabject of any Giunetiein” 


direct prohibition in the New Testament, siay 

is a wrong; that it is founded merely in the rich, 
of the strongest; and that it is an oppression ik 
all unjust wars—like all those conflicts by which . 
mighty nation subjects a weaker nation to their 
will; and that slavery, in its nature, whatever ma 
be said of it in the modifications which have taken 
place, is not in faet according to the meek spirit 
of the Gospel. It is not kindly affectioned it 
does not ‘ seek another’s, and not its own.” |; 
does not “Jet the oppressed go free.” These are 
sentiménts that are cherished, and recently with 
greatly augmented force, among the Ople of the 
northern States. It has taken hold of the religious 
sentiment of that part of the country, as it has 
more or less taken hold of the religious feel. 
ings of a considerable portion of mankind. Th» 
South, upon the other side, having been accustom. 
ed to this relation between the two races all their 
lives, from their birth; having been taught in ven. 
eral to treat the subjects of this bondage with care 
and kindness—and [ believe, in general, feeling for 
them great care and kindness—have yet not taken 
this view of the subject which I have mentioned, 
There are thousands of religious men, with con- 
sciences as tender as any of their brethren at the 
North, who do not see the unlawfulness of slavery; 
and there are more thousands, perhaps, that, what- 
spever they may think of it in its Grigin, and asa 
matter depending upon natural right, yet take 
things as they are, and, finding slavery to be an es- 
tablished relation of the society in which they live, 
can see no way in which—let their opinions on the 
abstract question be what they may—it is in the 
power of the present generation to relieve them- 
selves from this relation. And, in this respect, 
candor obliges me to say, that { beheve they are 
just as conscientious, many of them—and of the 
religious people, all of them—as they are in the 
North, in holding different opinions. 

Why, sir, the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, the other day, alluded to the great sep- 
aration of that great religious community, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. That separation 
was brought about by differences of opinion upon 
this peculiar subject of slavery. I felt reat con- 
cern, as that dispute went on, about the result; 
and I was in hopes that the difference of opinion 
might be adjusted, because | looked upon that re- 
ligious denomination as one of the great props of 
religion and morals, throughout the whole coun- 
try, from Maine to Georgia. The result was 
against my wishes and against my hopes. | have 
read all their proceedings, and all their argaments, 
but [ have never yet been able to come to the con- 
clusion, that there was any real ground for that 
separation; in other words, that no good could be 
produced by that separation. I must say, [ think 
there was some want of candor and charity. Sir, 
when a question of this kind takes hold of the re- 
ligious sentiments of mankind, and comes to be dis- 
cussed in religious assemblies of the clergy and 
laity, there is always to be expected, or always to 
be feared, a great degree of excitement. It is in the 
nature of man, manifested by his whole history, 
that religious disputes are apt to become warm, 
and men’s strength of conviction is proportionate 
to their views of the magnitude of the questions. 
In all such disputes, there will sometimes be men 
found with whom everything is absolute—abso- 
lutely wrong; or absolutely right. They see the 
right clearly; they think others ought so to see It, 
and they are disposed to establish a broad line 
of distinction between what is right, and what 
is wrong. And they are not sel willing to 
establish that line their own convictions 
of the trath and the justice of their own opin- 
ions; and are willing to mark and guard that |ine, 
oy placing along u a series of as ines 
of boundary are marked by posts and stones. 
There are men, who, with clear perceptions, a8 
they think, of their own duty, do not see how (00 
hot a pursuit of one duty may involve them in the 
violation of another, or how too warm an embrace- 
ment of one truth may lead to a di uf other 
traths equally important. As fb heard it stated 
strongly, not ' days ago, these persons are 
disposed to Loaispeliatos partica Bee duty a8 
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pon a War-horse, and to drive furivusly on, and 
on, and over all other duties, that may stand in 
the way. There are men, who, in times of that sort, 
and disputes of that sort, are of opinion, that hu- 
man duties may be ascertained with the exactness 
of mathematics. They deal with morals as with 
mathematics, and they think what is right, may be 
distinguished from what is wrong, with the precis- 
ion ofan algebraic equation. They have, therefore, 
none too much charity toward others who differ 
with them. ‘They are apt, too, to think that noth- 
ing is good but what is perfect, and that there are 
no compromises or modifications to be made in 
submission to difference of opinion, or in deference 
to other men’s judgment. If their perspicacious 
yision enables them to detect a spot on the face of 
the sun, they think that a good reason why the 
sun should be strack down from Heaven. They 
refer the chance of running into utter darkness, 


are impatient men—too impatient always to give 
heed to the admonition of St. Paul, ** that we are 
not to do evil that good may come’’—too impa- 
tient to wait for the slow progress of moral causes 
in the improvement of mankind, They do not 
remember, that the doctrines and the miracles of 
Jesus Christ have, in eighteen hundred years, 
converted only a small portion of the human race; 
and among the pations that are converted to Chris- 
tianity, they forget how many vices and crimes, 
public and private, still prevail, and that many of 
them—public crimes especially, which are offenses 
against the Christian religion—pess without excit- 
ing particular regret or indignation, Thus wars 
are waged, and unjust wars. I do not deny that 
there may be just wars. There certainly are; but 
itwas the remark of an eminent person, not many 
years ago, on the other side of the Atlantic, that 
it was one of the greatest reproaches to human 
nature, that wars were sometimes necessary. The 
defense of nations sometimes causes a war against 
the injustice of other nations. 

Now, sir, in this state of sentiment, upon the 
general nature of slavery, lies the cause of a great 
portion of those unhappy divisions, exasperations, 
and reproaches, which find vent and support in 
diferent parts of the Union. Slavery does exist 
in the United States. It did exist in the States 
before the adoption of this Constitution, and at 
that time. 

And now let us consider, sir, for a moment, 
what was the state of sentiment, North and South, 
in regard to slavery at the time this Constitution 
was adopted. A remarkable change has taken 
place since, but what did the wise and great men 
of all parts of the country then think of slavery? 
In what estimation did they hold it in 1787, when 
this Constitution was adopted? Now, it will be 
found, sir, if we will carry ourselves by historical* 
research back to that day, and ascertain men’s 
opinions by authentic records still existing among 
us, that there was no great diversity of opinion 
between the North and the South upon the sub- 
ject of slavery ; and it will be found that both 
parts of the country held it equally an evil, a 
moral and political evil. it will not be found, that 
either at the North or at the South, there was 
much, though there was some, invective against 
slavery as inhuman and cruel, The great ground 
of objection to it was political; that it weakened 
the social fabric; that, taking the place of free 
labor, society was less strong, and labor was less 
productive; and, therefore, we find, from all the 
eminent men of the time, the clearest expression of 
their opinion that slavery was an evil. And they 
ascribed its existence here, not without truth, and 
hot without some acerbity of temper and force of 
anguage, to the injurious policy of the mother 
country, who, to favor the navigator, had entailed 
these evils upon thecolonies. 1 need hardly refer, 
Sir, to the sabiceenited of the day. ‘Phey are mat- 
ters of history on the record. Phe eminent men, 

© most eminent men, and nearly all the conspicu- 
ous politicians of the South, held the same senti- 
ments, that slavery was an ‘‘evil,”’ a “ blight,” a 
‘blast,”” a ‘*mildew,’? a ‘scourge,’ and a ‘‘curse.”” 
There are no terms of reprobation of slavery sd 
ment i the North of that day as in the South. 

he North was not so much excited against it as 
oe South, and the reason is, I suppose, because 

‘€ was much less at the North; and the people 
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to living in avery light, if that heavenly light |! 
be not absohately without any imperfection. There 
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did not see, or think they saw, the evils so promi- i a general Constitution of the United States. Now, 
nently as they were seen, or thought to be seen, || sir, the ordinance of 1787 applied thus to the whole 
at the South, 4 ail. || territory over which the Congres of the United 
‘Then, sir, when this constitution was framed, | States had jurisdiction. It was adopted nearly 
this was the light in which the Convention viewed } three years before the Constitution of the United 
it. The Convention reflected the judgment and | States went into operation; because the ordinance 
sentiments of the great men of the South. A || took effect immediately on its passage, while the 
member of the other house, whom | have not the | Constitution of the United States, having been 
honor to know, in a recent speech, has collected | framed, was to be sent to the States to be adopted 
extracts from these public documents. They || by their Conventions; and then a Government had 
prove the truth of what I am saying, and the ques- || to be organized under it. This ordinance, then, 
tion then was, how to deal with it, and how to || was in operation and force when the Constitution 
deal with itas an evil? Well, they came to this || was adopted, and this Government put in motion, 
general result. They thought that slavery could | in April, 1789. 
not be continued in the country if the importation || Mr. President, three things are quite clear as 
of slaves were made to cease, and therefore they || historical truths. One is, that there was an expec- 
provided, that aftera certain period, the importation || tation that on the ceasing of the importation of slaves 
might be prevented by the act of the new Govern- | from Africa, slavery would begin torunout. That 
ment. Twenty years was proposed by some ! was hoped and expected. Another is, that as far 
gentleman—a northern gentleman, I think—and || as there was any power in Congress to prevent 
many of the southern gentlemen opposed it as || the spread of slavery in the United States, that 
being too long. Mr. Madison, especially, was | power was executed in the most absolute manner 
something warm against it. He said it would || and to the fullest extent. An honorable member 
bring too much of this mischief into the country || whose health does not allow him to be here to- 
to allow the importation of slaves for such a period, | day——— 
because we must take along with us, in the whole A Senaror, 
of this discussion, when we are considering the || CaLnoun.) 
sentimentsand opinions in which this constitutional || Mr. WEBSTER. I am very happy to hear that 
provision originated, that the conviction of allmen || he is—may he long be in health and the enjoyment 
was, that if the importation of slaves ceased, the || of it to serve his country—said the other day, that 
white race would multiply faster than the black race, || he considered this ordinance as the first in the series 
and that slavery would therefore gradually wear of measures calculated to enfeeble the South, and 
out and expire. It may not be improper here to | deprive them of their just participation in the ben- 
allude to that, | had almost said celebrated, opinion || efits and privileges of this Goveranent. Fe says, 
of Mr. Madison. You observe, sir, that the term || very properly, thatit was done under the old Con- 
“‘slave,’’ or “ slavery,” is not used in the Constitu- || federation, and before this Constitution went into 
tion. The Constitution does not require that “ fugi- || effect; but, my present purpose is only to say, 
tive slaves’’ shall be delivered up. It requires that || Mr. President, that it was done with the entire and 
** persons bound to service in one State, and es- || unanimousconcurrence of the whole South. Why, 
caping into another, shall be delivered up.’’ Mr. || there it stands! The vote of every State in the 
Madison opposed the introduction of the term || Union was unanimous in favor of the ordinance, 
slave, or slavery, into the Constitution; for he said, || with the exception of a single individual vote, and 
that he did not wish to see it recognized by the Con- || that individual was a northern man. But, sir, 
stitution of the United States of America, thatthere | the ordinance abolishing or rather prohibiting 
could be property in men. Now, sir, all this took | slavery northwest of the Ohio, has the hand and 
place at the Convention in 1787; but connected || seal of every southern member in Congress. 
with this—concurrent and contemporaneous—is || The other and third clear historical truth is, 
another important transaction, not sufficiently at- || that the Convention meant to leave slavery, in the 
tended to. The Convention, for framing this || States, as they found it, entirely under the au- 
Constitution, assembled in Philadelphia in May, } thority and control of the States. 
and sat until September, 1787. During all that || This was the state of things, sir, and this the 
time, the Congress of the United States was in | state of opinion, under which those very im- 
session at New York. It was a matter of design, |, portant matters were arranged, and those im- 
as we know, that the Convention should not as- || portant things done; thatis, the establishment of 
semble in the same city where Congress was hold- | the Constitution, with a recognition of slavery as it 
ing its sessions. Almost all the public men of the } existed in the States, and the establishment of the 
country, therefore, of distinction and eminence, || ordinance prohibiting, to the full extent of all terri- 
were in one or the other of these two assemblies; | tory owned by the United States, the introdution of 
and I think it happened in some instances, that the | slavery into those territories, and the leaving to the 
same gentlemen were members of both. If | mis- || States all power over slavery, in their own limits. 
take not, such was the case of Mr. Rufus King, || And here, sir, we may pause. We may reflect for 
then a member of Congress from Massachusetts, || a moment upon the entre coincidence and concur 
and at the same time a member of the Convention | rence of sentiment between the North and the 
to frame the Constitution, from that State. Now, || South upon these questions, at the period of the 
it was in the summer of 1787, the very time when | adoption of the Constitution. But opinions, sir, 
the Convention in Philadelphia was framing this | have changed—greatly changed—changed North 
Constitution, that the Congress in New York was || and changed South. Slavery ts not regarded in the 
framing the ordinance of 1787... They passed that || South now as it was then. I see an honorable 
ordinance on the 13th July, 1787, at New York, || member of this body paying me the hover of 
the very month—perhaps the very day—on which || listening to my remarks; he brings to me, sir, 
“hese questions about the importation of slaves, and | freshly and vividly the sentiments of his great an- 
the character of slavery, were debated in the Con- | cestor, so much distinguished in his day and gen- 
vention at Philadelphia. And, so far as we can || eration, so worthy to be sueceeded by so worthy 
now learn, there was a perfect concurrence of a grandson, with all the sentiments he expressed 
Opinion between these respectives bodies; and it | in the Convention in Philadelphia. 
resulted in this ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery, | Here we may pause. There was a general con- 
48 applied: to all the territory over which the Con- | currence of sentiment, if not an entire unanimity, 
gress of the United States had jurisdiction, and | running through the whole community, and es- 
that was, all the territory northwest of the Ohio. pecially entertaied by the eminent men of all por- 
Three years before, Virginia and other States || tions of thecoumry. But soon a change begen at 
had ea cession of that great territory to the | the North and the South, and a severance of opin- 
United States. Anda most magnificent act it was. | ion showed itself—the North growing much more 
I never reflect upon it without a disposition to do || warm and strong against slavery, and the South 
honor and justice—and justice would be the high- | growing much more warm and strong in its support. 
est honor—to. Virginia for that act of cession of | Sir, there is no generation of mankind whose opin- 
her northwestern territory. . I will say, sir, it is | ions are not subject to be influenced by what ap- 
one of her fairest claims to the respect and grati- i pears to them to be their present, emergent, and 
tude of the United States, and that perhaps it is only 1 exigent interest. I impute to the South no par- 
second to that other claim which attaches to her, || ticularly selfish view, in the change which has 
that from her counsels, and from the intelligence || come over her. 1 impute to her certainly no dis- 
ont triotism of her leading statesmen, proceeded || honest view. All that has happened has been 
idea, put into practice, for the formation of || natural. It has followed those causes which 


He is here. (Referring to Mr. 
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always influence the human m ate | 
upon it. What, then, have been the causes which | 
have created so new a feeling in favor of slavery | 
in the South—which have changed the whole nom- | 
enclature of the South on the subject—and from | 
being thought of and described in the terms I have 
mentioned, but will not repeat, it has now become | 
an ‘“‘institation,” a “cherished institution,”’ in that | 
quarter; no evil, no scourge, but a great religious, 
social, and moral blessing, as | think I have heard it 
laterly described? . 1 suppose this, sir, is owing to 
the sudden uprising and rapid growth of the cotton 
vlantations of the South. So far as any motive of 
eg justice, and general judgment could act, it 
was the cotton interest that gave a new desire to pro- 
mote slavery, to spread it and to use its labor. 
again say that that was produced by the causes, 
which we must always expect to produce like ef- 
fects; their whole interests became connected with 
it. If we look back to the history of the commerce 
of this country, in the early years of this Govern- 
iment, what were our exports? Cotton was hardly, 
or but to a very limited extent, known. The tables 
will show that the exporis of cotton for the years 
1790 and 91, were not more than forty or fifty thou- 
sand dollarsa year. It has gone on increasing rap- 
idjy until it may now, perhaps, in a season of | 
great product and high prices, amount to a hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 
tioned, there was more of wax, more of indigo, 
more of rice, more of almost every article of ex- 
sort from the South, than of cotton, I think 
i have heard it said, when Mr. Jay negotiated | 
the treaty of 1794 with England, he did not know 
that cotion was exported at all from the United | 
States; and 1 have heard it said, that after the 
treaty, which gave to the United States the right || 
to carry their own commodities to England in |! 
their own ships, the custom-house in London re- 
fused to admit cotton, upon an allegation that it | 
could not be an American production, there being, || 
as they supposed, no cotton raised in America. || 
They would hardly think so now! 

Well, air, we know what followed. The age of || 
cotton became a golden age for our southern breth- | 
ren, lt gratified their desire for improvement and 
aceumulation, at the same time that it excited it. 
The desire grew by what it fed upon, and there | 
soon came to be an eagerness for Sloe territory— || 
a new area or new areas for the cultivation of the | 
cotton crop; and measures leading to this result, | 
were brought about somewhat rapidly, one after | 
another, under the lead of southern men at the | 
head of the Government, they having a majority 
in both branches, toe accomplish their ends. The 
honorable member from Carolina observed, that || 
there has been a majority all along in favor of the 
North, If that be true, sir, the North has acted || 
either very liberally and kindly, or very weakly; for |, 
they never exercised that majority five times in the | 
history of the Government, Never. Whether they | 
were out-generalled, or whether it was owing to | 
other causes, I shall not stop to consider, but no_ 
man acquainted. with the history of the country | 
can deny, that the general lead in the politics of | 
the country, for three-fourths of the period that | 
has elapsed since the adoption of the Constitution, | 
has been a southern lead, In 1802, in pursuit of | 
the idea of opening a new cotton region, the United | 
States obtained a cession from Georgia of the 
whole of her western territory, now embracing | 
the rich and growing State of Alabama. In 1803 | 
Louisiana was purchased from France, out of | 
which the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis- | 
souri have been framed, as slaveholding States. } 
in 1819 the cession of Florida was made,, bringing 1 
another cession of slaveholding property and terri- | 
tory. Sir, the honorable member from South Car- 
olina thought he saw in certain operations of the | 
Government, such as the manver of collecting the 
revenue and the tendency of those measures to pro- | 
raote emigration into the country, what accounts | 
for the more rapid growth of the North than the 
South. He thinks that more rapid growth was not 
the operation of time, but of the system of Govern- | 
ment estadlished ander this Constitution. That | 
is a matter of opinion. To a certain extent, it may ' 
be so; but it does seem to me, that if any operation | 
of the Gore aeons ewe . any oe 
io have prome ion, and growth, and | 
wealth of the osha much more. sure that 
there are sundry important and distinct operations 
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i was the act of men. It was nottime that brought 


| settled the whole account—because the annexation 
| antees upon which she was admitted, did not leave 
| the Nueces, or whatever is the 
| 
|| decided, to be slave territory forever, by the solemn 
1} 


In the years I have men- || 


| action of this Government. 


festly so. 


Texas, and designed to ca 
effect. : A assent founded 


a 
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ind and operate | of the Government, about which no man can doubt, 


tending to promote, and which absolutely have 
promoted, the increase of the slave interest, and the 
slave territory, of the South. Aliow me to say, 
that it was not time that brought in Louisiana; it 


in Florida; it was the act of men. And lastly, 
sir, to complete those acts of men, which have con- 


| tributed so much to enlarge the area and the sphere 


of the institution of slavery, Texas—great, and vast, 
and illimitable Texas—was added to the Union, as 


| a slave State, in 1845; and that, sir, pretty much 


closed the whole chapter and settled the whole 
account. That closed the whole chapter—that 


of Texas, upon the conditions and under the guar- 


an acre of land, capable of being cultivated by slave 
labor, between this Capitol and the Rio Grande, or 


Texas—not an acre, notone. From that moment, 
the whole country from this place to the western 
boundary of Texas, was fixed, pledged, fastened, 


guaranties of law. And I now say, sir, as the 


meet boundary of |) 


proposition’ upon which I stand this day, and | 


| upon the truth and firmness of which I intend to 


acter of which, in regard to its being free-soil ter- 
ritory or slave territory, is not fixed by some law, 
and some irrepealable law, beyond the power of the 
Now, is it not so 
Why, it is mBst mani- 
The honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, at the time of the admission of Texas, 
held an important post in the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government; he was Secretary of 
State. Another eminent person, of great activity 
and adroitness in affuirs—I mean the late Secre- 


with respect to Texas? 


| tary of the Treasury, (Mr. Walker)—was a lead- 
|| ing member of this body, and took the lead in the || 


business of annexation; and | must say that they 


did their business faithfully and thoroughly; there | 
| was no botch left in it. 


Resolutions of annexation were brought 


into Congress fitly joined together—compact, firm, | 
| efficient, conclusive upon the great object which 


they had in view, and those resolutions passed. 
Allow me to read the resolution. It is the third 


| clause of the second section of the resolution ‘of 


the Ist March, 1845, for the admission of Texas, 


| which applies to this part of the case. That clause 


reads in these words: 

** New States, of convenient size, not exceeding four in 
number, in addition to said State of Texas, and having suffi- 
cient population, may hereafter, by the conseut of said State 
be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be entith 
to admission under the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. And such States as may be formed out of that portion 
of said territory lying south of 30° 30’ north latitude, com- 
monly known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be ad- 
nitted into the Union, with or without slavery, as the people 
of each State, asking admission, may desire; and in such 
State or States as shall be formed out of said territory north 
of said Missouri compromise line, slavery or. involuntary 
servitude (except for crime) shal! be prohibited.” 

Now what is here stipulated, enacted, secured ? 
It is, that all Texas south of 36° 30’, which is 
nearly the whole of it, shall be admitted into the 
Union asa slave State. It was a slave State, and 
therefore came in as a slave: State—and the guar- 
anty is, that new States shall be made out of it; 
and that sach States as are formed out of that por- 
tion of Texas lying south of 36° 30’, may come in 
as slave States, to the number of four, in addition 
to the State then in existence, and admitted at that 
time by these resolutions. 1 know no mode of 
legislation which can strengthen that. I know no 
form of recognition that can add a tittle of weight 
to it. I listened respectfully to the resolutions of 
my honorable friend from Tennessee, (Mr. Beit.) 
He proposed to pe that stipulation with 
Texas. But any additional recognition would 
weaken the force of it, because it stands here on 
the ground of a contract, a thing done, for a con- 
sideration. It is a law founded on a contract with 
that contract into 
> not on any consid- 
eration, or any cOntract, would not be so as 
it now stands on the face of the resolution. _ Now, 
1 kirow no way, | candidly confess, in which this 


They rounded it off, and | 
| made as close joiner-work as ever was put to- 
| gether. 


| 


| 
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_ the character of which is not established by | 


lation of a contract, 


| 


| majority in both Houses of Congress? 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Government, acting in good faith, as | Fn 
always will, can relieve itself from that mt 
tion and pledge, by any honest course of legisla. 
tion whatever. And, therefore, I Say again, that 
so far as Texas is concerned—the whole of Tete, 
south of 36° 30', which I -su embraces aij 
the slave territory—there is no land, not an acre 


a law which cannot be repealed without yhe vie 


and plain disregard 
public faith. F pra OF the 


I hope, sir, it is now apparent, that my proposi. 
tion, so far as Texas is concerned, has been main. 
tained; and the provision in this article—and it has 
been well suggested nas friend from Rhode 
Island, that that part of Texas which lies north of 
thirty-four degrees of north latitude may be formed 
into free States—is dependent, in like manner 
upon the consent of Texas, herself a slave State. 

Well, now, sir, how came this —how came jt 
that within these walls, where it is said by the 
honorable member from South Carolina, the free 
States have a majority—that this resolution of ap. 
nexation, such as I have described it, found , 


hy, 
sir, it found that majority by the great addition # 


_ northern votes added to the entire southern vote, 
| act until it is overthrown, that there is not, at this || or, at least, nearly the whole of the southern votes, 

moment, within the United States, or any territory || 
|| of the United States, a single foot of land, the char- 1 


That majority was made up of northern as well 
as of southern votes. In the House of Represent. 


atives it stood, I think, about eighty southern 


votes for the admission of Texas, and about fifty 
northern votes for the admission of Texas. |p 
the Senate the ®ote stood for the admission of 
Texas twenty-seven, and twenty-five againat jt; 
and of those twenty-seven votes, constituting a 
majority for the admission of Texas, in this body, 


| no less than thirteen of them came from the free 


States—four of them were from New England, 
‘lhe whole of these thirteen Senators, from the 


| free States—within a fraction, you see, of one. 
| half of all the votes in this body for the admis. 


sion of Texas, with its immeasurable extent of 
slave territory—were sent here by the votes of free 
States. 

Sir, there is not so remarkable a chapter in our 
history of political events, political parties, and 
political men, as is afforded by this measure for 
the admission of Texas, with this immense ter- 
ritory, over which a bird ean not fly in a week. 
{[Laughter.] Sir, New England, with some of her 
votes, supported this measure. Three-fourths of 
the votes of liberty-loving Connecticut went for it 
in the other House, and one-half here. There 
was one vote for it in Maine, but I am happy wo 
say, not the vote of the honorable member who 
addressed the Senate the day before yesterday, 
ces, Hamtin,] and who was then a Representative 
rom Maine in the other House; but there wasa 
‘vote or two from Maine—ay, and there was one 
_vote for it in Massachusetts, the gentleman then 
representing, and now living in, the district in whieh 
the prevalence of free-soil sentiment for a couple 
of years or so, has defeated the choice of any 
member to represent it in Congress. Sir, that 
body of northern and eastern men, who gave those 

votes at that time, are now seen taking upon them- 
selves, in the nomenclature of polities, the ape 
lation of the northern Democracy. They under 
took to wield the destinies of this empire—if! 
may call a republic an empire—and their policy 
was, and they persisted in it, to bring into this 
country all the territory rsd could.~ They did 
under pledges—absolute p to the slave inter- 
est in the case of Texas, and afterward they Jert 
their aid in brin +. these new conquests. My 
honorable friend m Georgia, in March, 1847, 
oes the ove _ declare t - the war es 
prosecut r acquisition, for conquest, 
dismemberment of M The wae northern 
Democracy entirely voted against it. He did not 
get a vote from them. It suited the views, the p#- 
triotism, the elevated sentiments of the m 
Democracy, to bring in a world here, among the 
mountains and valleys of California and New Mex- 
| ico, or any other part of Mexico, ‘and then quarrel 
t it—to bring it in, and then endeavor to put 
upon it the savir e of the Wilmot pro 
viso. There were wo eminent and highly respet 
abie gentlemen from the north und east, t! 
ing the Senate—I refer, and I do * 
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— ee Beer emenes 
taal n in general, high regard, to Mr. Dix of 

- York, a Mr’ Niles of Connecticut, who 

for the admission of Texas. They would 
got have that vote any other way than as it stood; 
and they would have itas it did stand. I speak 

(the vote upon the annexation of Texas. Those 
; o gentlemen would have the resolution of an- } 
a aietl just as it is, and they voted for it just as 
nis and their eyes were all open to it. My hon- | 
arable friend, the member who addressed us the | 
chet day from South Carolina, was then Secre- 
tary of State. His correspondence with Mr. 
Morphy, the chargé d’affaires of the United States 
in Texas, had been published. That correspond- 
ence was all before those gentlemen, and the Sec- | 
retary had the boldness and candor to avow in | 
that correspondence, that the great object sought by | 
the annexation of Texas was to strengthen the | 
slave interest of the South. Why, sir, he said, in | 

Mr.CALHOUN. Will the honorable Senator 

rmit me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. WEBSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I am very reluctant to in- 
terrapt the honorable gentleman; but, upon a 
point of so much importance, { deem it right 
to put myself rectus. I did not put it upon the 

und assumed by the Senator. I put it upon | 
this ground: that Great Britain had announced to 
this country, in so many words, that her object | 
was to abolish slavery in Texas, and through | 
Texas, to accomplish the abolishment of slavery in | 
the United States and the world. The ground I | 
put it on was, that it would make an exposed fron- 
tier, and, if Great Britain succeeded in her object, || 
it would be impossible that that frontier could be | 
secured against the aggression of the Abolitionists; 
and that this Government was bound, under the 
guaranties of the Constitution, to protect us 
against such a state of things. 

Mr. WEBSTER. That comes, I suppose, sir, | 
to exactly the same thing. It was, that Texas || 
must be obtained for the security of the slave in- || 
terest of the South. | 





| 








Mr.CALHOUN. Another view is. very dis- 
tinctly given. 

Mr. WEBSTER. That was the object set 
forth in the arts of a worthy gentleman 
not now living, who preceded the honorable mem- 
ber from South Carolina in that office. There re- || 

eon the files of the Department of State, as I 
ave occasion to know, strong letters from Mr. 
Upsher to the United States Minister in England, 
and { believe there are some to the same minister 
from the honorable Senator himself, asserting to 
this effect the sentiments of this Government; that 
Great Britain was expected not to interfere ta take || 
Texas out of the hands of its then existing gov- | 
emment, and make it a free country. But my || 


i 


argument, my suggestion is this; that those gentle- || 
men who composed the northern Democracy, when || 
Texas was brought into the Union, saw, with all 1 
their eyes, that it was brought in as a slave coun- | 
try,and brought in for the purpose of being main- || 
tained, as slave territory, to the Greek Kalends. I || 
rather think the honorable gentleman, who was 
then Secretary of State, might, in some of his cor- 
respondence with Mr. Murphy, have suggested 
that it was not expedient to say too much about || 
this object, that it might create some alarm. At 
any rate, Mr. Murphy wrote to him, that England 
was anxious to get rid of the constitution of Texas, 
se it was a constitution, establishing slavery; 
and that what the United States had to do, was to 
aid the people of Texas in upholding their consti- 
tation; bat that nothing should be said which 
should offend the fanatical men of the North. Bat, 
sir, the honorable member did avow this object, 
himself, openly, boldly and manfully; he did not 
disguise his conduct or his motives. 
Mr. CALHOUN,. Never, never. 


Mr. WEBSTER, What he means he is very 








Apt to say. 
Mr. CALHOUN. Always, always. 
Mr. WEBSTER. And [*honor him for it. 


This admission of Texas was in 1845. Then, in | 
1847, flagrante bello between the United States and | 


Mexico, the iti news mentioned, we | 
friend from Georgia 

the . ‘ioe voted Saou | 

against it. Their y was to apply to the | 
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_ with her territory, into t 


\| lo’s Garden in 1837. 
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acquisitions, after they should come in, the Wil- | 
mot proviso. What follows? These two gen- 
tlemen, worthy and honorable, and influential 
men—and if they had not been, they could not 
have carried the measure—these two eentlemen, 
members of this body, brought in Texas, and 
by their votes me also prevented the passage 
of the resolution of the honorable member from 
Georgia, and then they went home and took 
the lead in the Free-Soil party. And there they 
stand, sir! They leave us here, bound in honor 
and conscience by the resolutions of annexation; 
they leave us here to take the odium of fulfilling 
the obligations, in favor of slavery, which they 
voted us into, orelse the greater odium of violating 
those obligations, while they are at home making 
rousing and capital speeches for free soil and no 
slavery. 


ing public measures and public men, more full of | 


GLOBE. 


| vived, with any vigor, for some years, 


j 


} 


| other public men. 


what should create surprise, more full of what | 


does create, in my mind, extreme mortification, || ranged meeting for conversation upon it. 
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Mr. WEBSTER. I have nothing, sir, to add 


|| to, nor to take back, from those sentiments. That, 
|| the Senate will perceive, was in 1837. The pur- 


pose of immediately annexing Texas, at that time, 
was abandoned or postponed, and it was not re- 
In the 
mean time, it had so happenened, that [I hed be- 
come a member of the Executive Administration, 
and was, for a short period, in the Department of 


| State. The annexation of Texas was a subject 


of conversation— not confidential-—with the Presi- 
dent and heads of Departments, as well as with 
No serious attempt was then 
made, however, to bring it about. I left the De- 
partment of State in May, 1843, and shortly after, 


'| [ learned, though no way connected with official 
|| information, that a design had been taken up, of 
{Laughter.] And therefore I say, sir, || bringing in Texas, with her slave territory and 
that there is not a chapter in our history, respect- || population, into the United States. 


I was’ here, 
in Washington, at the time; and persons are 
now here who will remember, that we had an ar- 
| went 


than that of the conduct of this northern Democ- || home, to Massachusetts, and proclaimed the ex- 


racy. 


Mr. President, sometimes, when a man is found 


| istence of that purpose ; but I could get no au- 


dience, and but little attention. Some did not 


in a new relation to things around him, and to || believe it, and some were too much engaged in 


other men, he says that the werld has changed, 


} 
| 


their own pursuits to give it any heed. They 


and that he has not changed. I believe, sir, that our || had gone to their farms, or to their merchandise, 


self-respect leads us often to make this declaration |, 


and it was impossible to arouse any sentiment in , 


in regard to ourselves, when it is not exactly | New England or in Massachusetts that should 


true. An individual is more apt to change, per- 
haps, than all the world around him. But, under 
the present circumstances, and under the respon- 
sibility which I know | incur by what | am now 





|| combine the two 


| 


great polical parties against this 
annexation; and, indeed, there wes no hope of 
bringing the northern Democracy into that view, 
for the leaning was all the othenway. But, sir, 


| stating here, I feel at liberty to recur to the various || even with Whigs, and leading Whigs, I am 


ex pressions and statements, made at various times, || ashamed to say, there was a great indifference to- 
of my own opinions and resolutions respecting the || ward the admission of Texas, with slave territory, 


admission of Texas, and all that has followed. || into this Union. 
Sir, as early as 1836, or in the earlier part of 1837, || Congress. 


It went on. I was then out of 
The annexation resolution passed the 


a matter of conversation and correspondence be- || Ist of March, 1845. The Legislature of Texas 
tween myself and some private friends, was this || complied with the conditions, and accepted the 


and an honorable gentleman, with whom 


| project of annexing Texas to the United States; | 


guaranties; for the phraseology of the language of 


have || the resolution is, that Texas is to come in “upon the 


had a long acquaintance, a friend of mine, now || conditions, and under the guaranties, herein pre- 
perhaps in this chamber—I mean Gen. Hamilton, || scribed.”’ [ happened to be returned to the Senate 
of South Carolina—was knowing to that corre- | in March, 1845, and was here in December, 1845, 
spondence. I had voted forthe recognition of Texan || when the acceptance by Texas, of the conditions 
independence, because I believed it was an exist- || proposed by Congress, were laid before us by the 
ing fact, surprising and astonishing as it was, and \| President; and an act, for the consummation of the 


| I wished well to the new Republic; but I manifest- 


ed from the first utter a to bringing her, 
e Union. | had occasion, 
sir, in 1837, to meet friends in New York, on some 


upon the subject. It was the first time that t had 
occasion to advert to it; and I will ask a friend near 
me todo me the favor to read an extract from the 
speech, for the Senate may find it rather tedious to 
listen to the whole of it. It was delivered in Nib- 


Mr. Greene then read the following extract 
from the ” (em of the honorable Senator, to which 
he referre 

“ Gentleman, we all see that, by whomsoever possessed, 
Texas is likely to be a staveholding country; and I frankly 
avow my entire unwillingness to do anything which shall 
extend the slavery of the African race on this continent, or 
add other slavehoiding Siates to the Union. 


“ When I say that I regard slavery in itself as a great | 
has been adopted by distinguished inen, themseives citizens 


moral, social, and political evil, | only use language which 


of slavehoiding States. 


if 


The 
A final law, doing 


connection, was laid before the two Houses. 
connection was not completed. 


the deed of annexation ultimately, had not been 
| 
political occasion, and I then stated my sentiments || 


assed; and when it was upon its final passage 
ere, | expressed my opposition to it, and re- 
corded my vote in the negative; and there that vote 
stands, with the observations that | made upon 
that occasion. It has happened, that between 


| 1837 and this time, on various occasions and op- 


portunities, I have expressed my entire opposition 
to the admission of slave States, or the acquisition 
of new slave territories, to be added to the United 
States. I know, sir, no change in my own eenti- 
ments, or my own purposes, in that respect. [ 
will now, again, ask my friend from Rhode Island, 
to read another extract from a speech of mine, 
made at a Whig Convention, in Springfield, Mas- 


| sachusetts, in the month of September, 1847. 


Mr. Greene here read the following extract 
from the speech: 


“ We hear much just now of a panacea for the dangers 
and evils of slavery and slave annexation, which they cail 


I shall do nothing, therefore, to favor or encourage its || in. « Wilmot Proviso. That certainly is # just sentiment, 


further extension. We have slafery already among us. 
The Constitution found it among us; it recognized it, and 
gave it solemn guaranties. 

* To the full extent of these guaranties, we are all bound 
in honor, in justice, and by the Caustitution. All the stipu- 
lations contained in the Constitution in favor of the slave- 
holding States, which are already in the Union, ought to be 
fulfilled, and, so far as depends on me, shall be fulfilled in 
the fullness of their spirit, and to the exactness of their let- 
ter, Slavery, as it exists in the States, ig beyond the reach 
of Congress. i 
have never submitted it to Congress, and Congress has no 
rightful pawer over it. 


* { shail concur, therefore, in no act, no measure, no men- || 
of grease which shall interfere or | 

threaten to interfere h the exclusive authority of the | 
several States over the sadject of slavery, as itexists within | 


ace, no indication 


their respective limits, All this appears to me to be matter 
of plain and imperative duty, 

* But when we come to speak of admitting new States, 
the subject assumes an entirely different aspect. Our rights 
and our duties are then both different. * * * 

*[ see, therefore, no political necessit theannexation 
of Texas to the Unioa—uo advantages to be derived from 


t is a concern of the States themselves. They |! 


it; and objections oe of a strong, and, in my judgment, of 


a decisive 





but it is not a sentiment to found any new party upon. It 
ia nota sentiment on which Massachusetts Whigs differ. 


|| There is not a man in this hall who holds to it more firmly 


than I do, nor one who adheres to it more than another, 

«+ | feel some little ingerest in thie matter, sir. Did not I 
commit myself in 1838 t6 the whole doctrine, fully, entirely? 
And I must be permitted to say, that [ cannot quite consent 
that more recent discoverers should claim ‘he merit and take 
out a patent. 

| deny the priority of theirinvention. Allow me to say, 
| air, it is not their thunder. . * 

“We are to use the first, and a every occasion 
which offers, to oppose the extension of slave power, 

«But I speak of it here, as in Congress, as a politiens 
question—a question for statesmen to act upon. We must 
so regard it. | certainly do not mean to say that it is leap 
important in a moral point of view—that it is not mere im-~- 
| portant in many other poihts of view; but, asa legislator, 
| or in any official capaeity, | must look att, consider it, and 
, decide it, as a matter of political action,” 


| Mr. WEBSTER. Or other occasions, in de- 


bates here, | have expressed my determination to 
| vote for no acquisition, or cession, or annexation, 


| North or South, East or West. My opinion has 
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been, that we have territery enough, and that we |, 
sho id fullow the Spartan maxim, “ Improve, | 
adorn what you have, scek no farther.’’ I think 
that it was in some observations that | made here |, 
on the three million loan bill, that | avowed that | 
sentiment. In short, sir, the sentiment has been || 
avowed quite as often, in as many places, end |, 
before as many assemblages, as any humble senti- | 
ments of mine onght to be avowed. 
But now that, under certain conditions, Texas || 
is in, with all her territories, as a slave State, with a 
solemn pledge that ifshe is divided into many States, | 
those States may come in as slave States south of | 
36° 30’, how are we to deal with this subject? I || 
know no way of honorable legislation, when the | 
proper time comes for the enactment, but to carry 
into effect all that we have stipulated todo. I do | 
not entirely agree with my honorable friend from | 
Tennessee, [Mr. Bexr,]} that, as soon as the time | 
comes when she is entitled to another Repregent- | 
ative, we should create a new State. The rule in | 
regard io it ! take to be this: that when we have | 


ereated new States out of territories, we have gen- || 


erally gone upon the idea, that when there is popu- | 
lation enough to form a State—sixty thousand, or | 


some such thing—we would create a State; but it || 


is quite a different thing when a State is divided, | 
and two or more States made out of it. It does 
not follow, in such a case, that the same rule of 
apportionment. should be applied. That, how- || 
ever, is a matter for the consideration and dis- || 
cretion of Congress, when the proper time arrives. 
1 may not then be here—I may have no vote to || 
give on the oceagion; but I wish it to be distinctly || 
understood, to-day, that according to my view of 
the matter, this Government is solemnly pledged, 
by law and contract, to create new States out of 
Texas, with her consent, when her population | 
shall justify such a proceeding, and so far as such 
States are formed out of Texan territory lying 
south of 36° 30’, to let them come in as slave 
States. The time of admission, and requisite 
population, must depend, of course, on the dis- | 
cretion of Congress. But when new States shall 
be formed out of Texas, they have a fixed right 
to come into the Union as slave States. That is 
the meaning of the resolution which our friends, 
the northern Democracy, have left us to fulfill; || 
and I, for one, mean to fulfill it, beeause I will not || 
violate the faith of the Government. 
Now, as to California and New Mexico, I hold || 
slavery to be excluded from those territories by a || 
law even superior to that which admits and sanc- || 
tions it in halaaek mean the law of nature—of || 
physical geography—the law of the formation of |, 
the earth. Thatlaw settles forever, with a strength || 
beyond allterms of human enactment, thatslavery | 
eannot exist in California or New Mexico, Un- || 
derstand me, sir—I mean slavery as we regard 
it; slaves in gross, of the colored race, transfer- 
able by sale and delivery, like other property. | 
shall not discuss the point, but leave it to the learned 
niemen who have undertaken to discuss it; but 
Vignes there is no slave of that description ir 
California now. I understand that peonism, a sort || 
of penal servitude, exists there; or, rather, a 
voluntary sale of a man and his offspring for debt, || 
as it is arranged and exists in some parts of Califor- | 
niaand New Mexico. But what I mean to say is, || 
that Afriean slavery, a8 we see it among us, Is as | 
utterly impossible to find itself, or to be found in || 
Mexico, as any other natural impossibility. Cali- | 
fernia and New Mexico are Asiatic, in their forma- | 
tion and scenery. They are composed of vast || 
ridges of mountains, of enormous height, with | 
broken ridges and deep valleys. The sides of | 
these mountains are barren—entirely barren— |, 
their tops capped by perennial snow. There 
may be in California, now made free by its con- 
stitution—and nogloubt there are—some tracts of 


i 
i 
} 
i 


valuable land. But it is not so in New Mexico. 
Pray, what is the evidence which every genile- 
man must have obtained on this subject, from in- 
formation t by himself or communicated 
by others? I have inquired, and read all | could 
find, in order to obtain information on this im- 
portant question. What is there in New Mexico 
that pil by any possibility induce anybody to 
go there slaves? ‘There are some narrow | 
strips of tillable land on the borders of the rivers; || 
but the rivers themselves dry up before mid-sum- | 
mer is gone. All that the people can do, is to | 


| equality of privilege; and whether they expect to 
| ita theoretic wrong—that something more or less | 


| taken place. 
| upon any body, unless something essentially im- 


'| address the Senate often on this subject. 
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raise some little articles—some little wheat for their 
tortillas—and all that by irrigation. And, who 
expects to see a hundred black men cultivating 
tobacco, corn, cotton, rice, or anything else, on 
lands in New Mexico, made fertile only by irriga- 
tion? I look upon it, therefore, as a fixed fact, to 
use an expression current at this day, that both 
California and New Mexico are destined to be 
| 


|| free, so far as they are settled at all, which I be- 


lieve, especially in regard to New Mexico, will be 


| very little for a great length of time—free by the 


arrangement of things by the Power above us. I 
have therefore to say, in this respect also, that this 


| country is fixed for freedom, to as many persons 


as shall ever live there, by as irrepealable and 
a more irrepealable law, than the law that attaches 
to the right of holding slaves in Texas; and I will 
say further, that if a resolution, ora law, were now 
before us, to provide a territgrial government for 
New Mexico, | would not vote to put any prohibi- 
tion into it whatever. The use of such a prohibition 
would be idle, as it respects any effect it would | 
have upon the territory; and I would not take pains 
to reaffirm an ordinance of nature, nor to reénact 
the willof God. And I would put in no Wilmot 
— for the purpose of a taunt or a reproach. 
would put inte it no evidence of the votes of 


|| superior power, to wound the pride, even whether 


a just pride, a rational pride, oran irrational pride— 
to wound the pride of the gentlemen who belong to | 
the southern States. 1 have no such object—no 


|| such purpose.. They would think it a taunt—an 


indignity. They would think it to be an act tak- 
ing away from them what they regard a pro er | 


realize any benefit from it or not, they would think 


devogatory to their character and their rights had 
1 propose to inflict no such wound 


portant to the country, and efficient to the preser- 
vation of liberty and freedom, is to be effected. | 
Therefore, | repeat, sir—and I repeat it because I 
wish it to be understood—that | do not propose to | 
I desire | 
to pour out all my heart in as plain a manner as 
possible; and | say again, that if a proposition 
were now here for a government for New Mexico, | 
and it was moved to insert a provision for a prohi- | 





|| bition of slavery, I would not vote for it. 


Now, Mr, President, I have established, so far 
as I proposed to go into any line of observation to 
establish, the proposition with which I set out, and 
upon which | propose to stand or fall; and that is, 
that the whole territory of the States in the United 
States, or in the newly-acquired territory of the 
United States, has a fixed and settled character, 
now fixed and settled by law, which can not be re- 


|| pealed in the case of Texas, without a violation of 
| public faith, and can pot be repealed by any human 
| power in regard to California or New Mexico; 
| that, under one or other of these laws, every foot 
| of territory in the States, or in the Territories, has 
| now received a fixed and decided character. 


Sir, if we were now making a Government for 


| New Mexico, and any body should propose a 


Wilmot proviso, I should treat it exactly as Mr. 
Polk treated that provision for exciuding slavery 
from Oregon. Mr. Polk was known to be in opin- 
ion decidedly averse to the Wilmot proviso; but 
he felt the necessity of establishing a government 
for the Territory o€ Oregon, and, though the pro- 
viso was there, he knew it would be entirely noga- 
tory; and, since it must be entirely nugatory, since 
it took away no right, no describable, no estima- 
ble, no weighable, or tangible right of the South, 
he said he would sign the bill for the sake of enact- 
ing a law to form a Government in that Territory, 


| and let that entirely useless, and, in that connection, 


entirely sensele&s, proviso remain. For myself, | 


| will say that we hear much of the annexation of 


Canada; and if there be any man, any of the 
northern Democracy, or any one of the Frec-Soil 
party, who supposes it necessary to insert a Wil- 
mot proviso in a Territorial Government for New 
Mexico, that man will of course be of opinion that 
it is necessary to protect the everlasting snows of 
Canada from the foot of slavery, by the same over- 
powering wing of an act of Congress, Sir, where- 
ever there is Prentiaains to be done—where- 
ever there is a foot of land to be staid back from 
becoming slave territory—I am vale to assert the 
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principle of the exclusion of slavery. | - 
to it from the year 1837; I have of pledge”! 
again and again; and | will perform those pled ade, 
but I will not do a thing unnecessary, that wos: 
the feelings of others, or that does sens aon 
own understanding. my 
_ Mr. President, in the excited times in which 
live, there is fownd to exist a state of eriminati , 
and recrimination between the North and - 
South. There are lists of grievances produced be 
each; and those grievances, real or supposed 
alienate the minds of one portion of the eounin, 
from the other, exasperate the feelings, subdue ¢) 
sense of fraternal connection, and patriotic lo 
and mutual regard. I shall bestow a little ate,” 
tion, sir, upon these various grievances, produced 
on the one side and on the other. } begin with jhe 
complaints of the South: F will not answer, farthe, 
than I have, the general statements of the hono;. 
able Senator from South Carolina, that the North 
has grown upon the South in consequence of th, 
manner of administering this Government, in the 
collecting of its revenues, and so forth. These ay» 
disputed topics, and I have no inclination to enjer 
into them. But f will state these complains. ¢s. 
pecially one complaint of the South, which has ig 
my opinion just foundation; and that is, that there 
has been found at the North, among individuals 
and among the Legislatares of the North, a dising)j. 
nation to perform, fully, their constitutional duties 
in regard to the return of persons bound to service, 
who have escaped into the free States. In that re. 
spect, it is raf judgment that the South is righ, 
and the North iswrong. Every member of every 
northern Legislature is bound, by oath, like every 
other officer in the country, to support the Cop. 
stitution of the United States; and this article 
of the Constitution, which says to these States, 
they shall deliver up fugitives from service, is ag 
binding in honor and conscience as any other ari. 
cle. No man fulfills his duty in any Legislature 
who sets himself to find excuses, evasions, escapes 
from this constitutional obligation. I have always 
thought that the Constitution addressed itself to the 
Legislatures of the States themselves, or to the 
States thémselves. It says, that those persons 
escaping to other States, shall be delivered up, and 
| confess I have always been of the opinion, tha 
it was an injunction upon the States themselves, 
When it is said that a person escaping inwo 
another State, and becoming therefore within the 
jurisdiction of that State, shall be delivered up, i 
seems to me the import of the passage is, that the 
State itself, in obedience to the Constitution, shel! 
cause him to be delivered up. That is my juds- 
ment. I have always entertained that opinion, 
and I entertain it now. But when the subject, 
some years ago, was before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the majority of the judges held 
that the power, to cause fugitives from service tbe 
delivered up, was a power to be exercised under 
the authority of this Government. I do not know, 
on the whole, that it may not have been a forw- 
nate decision, My habit is te respect the result 
judicial deliberations and the solemnity of judicu! 
decisions. But, as it now stands, the basiness of 
seeing that these fugitives are delivered up, resides 
in the power of Congress, and the national judia 
ture, and my friend at the head of the Judicwry 
Committee has a bill on the subject, now before the 
Senate, with some amendments to it, which I pre 
pose to support, with all its provisions, to the full 
est extent. And I desire to call the attention of al 
sober-minded men, of all conscientious men, in the 
North, of all men who are not earried away \f 
any fanatical idea, or by any false idea whatever, 
to their constitutional obligations. I put it to #! 
the sober and sound minds at the North, as a que 
tion of morals and a question of consience, Wb#! 
right have they, in all their legislative capacity, 
any other, to endeavor to get round this Constitt- 
tion, to embarrass the free exercise of the righ! 
secured by the Constitution, to the persons whost 
slaves escape from them? None at ali—none at el 
Neither in the forum of conscience, nor before ‘bt 
face of the Constitthion, are they justified, 1» ™Y 
opinion, Of course, it is a matter for their c 
eration. They probably, in the turmoil of te 
times, have not to consider of this; the? 
have followed what seemed to be the current 
thought and of motives as the occasion arose, 
neglected to investigate fully the real question, 
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and who might 
If ever there was a government upon earth, it is 
this Government; if ever there was a body upon 
tarth, it is this body, which should consider itself 


&s composed by nner of all, appointed b 
some, but organized by ses general contoen of ail, 
siting here under the solemn obligations of oath 
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| eonsider their constitutional obligations, as Tam 
are, if they did consider, they would fulfill them 
gith alacrity. Therefore, i repeat, sir, that here 
iga ground of complaint against the North, well 
funded, which ought to be removed—which it is 
sow in the power of the different departments of 
this Government to remove—which calls for the 
enactment of proper laws, authorizing the judica- 
wre of this Government, in the several States, to 
jo all that is necessary for the recapture of fugitive | 
daves, and for the restoration of them to those 
yho claim them. Wherever | go, and whenever 
| speak on the subject—and when I speak here, [ 
jesire to speak to the whole North—I say that the | 
gouth has been injured in this respect, and has a_ 
ight to complain; and the North has been too 
careless of what 1 think the Constitution peremp- 
orily and emphatically enjoins upon it as a duty. | 
Complaint has been made against certain resolu- | 
ions that emanate from Legislatures at the North, 
aod are sent here to us, not only on the subject of 
davery in this District, but sometimes recom- 
mending Congress to consider the means of abol- | 
ishing slavery in the States. I should be sorry | 
to be called upon to present any resolutions here | 
which could not be referable to any committee or 
any power in Congress, and, therefore, | should 
be unwilling to receive from the Legislature of 
Massachusetts any instructions to present reso- 
lutions expressive of any opinion whatever on the 
subject of slavery, as it exists at the present mo- 
ment in the States, for two reasons; because—first, | 
| do not consider that the Legislature of Massa- | 
chusetts has anything to do with it; and next, I | 
do not consider that I, as her representative here, | 
have anything to do with it. 














|| dom a proposition, made by Mr. Randolph for the 


| good or valuable. At the same time, I know | 


fectly well-meaning men. They have excited feel- 
ings; they think they must do something for the | 
cause of i 

do not see what else they can do, than to contrib- | 


thousands of them are honest and good men; per- | 


ute to an abolition press, or an abolition society, | 


or to pay an abolition lectarer. I do not mean to 
impute gross motives even to the leaders of these 
societies, but | am not blind to the consequences. 
[ cannot but see what mischiefs their interference 
with the South has produced. And is it not plain | 
to every man? Let any gentleman who doubts of | 
that, recur to the debates in the Virginia House of | 
Delegates in 1832, and he will see with what free- 


gradual abolition of slavery, was discussed in that 
body. Every one spoke of slavery as he thought; 
very ignominious and disparaging names and epi- 
thets were applied to it. The debates in the House 
of Delegates on that occasion, I believe, were all 
published. They were read by every colored man 
who could read, and if there were any who could 
not read, thosé debates were read to them by 
others, At that time Virginia was not unwilling 
nor afraid to discuss this question, and to let that 
part of her population know as much of it as they 
could learn. That wasin 1832. As has been said 
by the honorable member from Carolina, these 
abolition societies commenced their course of ac- 
tion in 1835. [t is said—1 do not know how true 
it 7 be—that they sent incendiary publications 
into the slave States; at any event, they attempted 
to arouse, and did arouse, a very strong feeling; in 
other words, they created great agitation in the 


Sir, it has become, || North against southern slavery. Well, what was 


inmy opinion, quite too common; and if the Legis- || the result? The bonds of the slaves were bound 


latures of the States do not like that opinion, they | 


have agreat deal more power to put it down, than || strongly fastened. 


[have to uphold it. It has become, in my opinion, | 
quite too common a practice for the State Legisla- | 
tures to present resolutions here on all subjects, and 

to instruct us here: on all subjects. There is no | 
public man that requires instruction more than I | 
do, or who requires information more than I do, 
or desires it more heartily; but I do not like to) 
have it come in too imperative a shape. I took | 
notice, with pleasure, of some remarks upon this | 
subject made the other day in the Senate of Mas- || 
sachusetts, by a young man of talent and charac- 
ter, from whom the best hopes may be entertained. 
Imean Mr. Hilliard. He told the Senate of Mas- 
eachusetts that he would vote for no instructions 
whatever to be forwarded to members of Congress, 
nor for any resolutions to be offered, expressive 








more firmly than before; their rivets were more 
Public opinion, which in Vir- 
ginia had begun to be exhibited against slavery, 
and was opening out for the discussion of the ques- 
tion, drew back and shut itself up in its castle. [ 
wish to know whether anybody in Virginia can, 
now, talk as Mr. Randolph, Gov. McDowell, and 
others talked there, openly, and sent their remarks 
to the press, in 1832. e all know the fact, and 
we all know the cause, and everything that this 


large, but to restrain, not to set free, but to bind 
faster, the slave population of the South. That is 
my judgment. Sir, as I have said, | know many 
Abolitionists in my own neighborhood, very honest 
good people, misled, as | think, by strange enthu- 
siasm; but they wish to do something, and. they 
are called on to contribute, and they do contribute; 
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Well, in all this I see no solid grievance—no 
grievance presented by the South, within the re- 
dreas of the Government, but tne single one to 
which I have referred; and that is, the want of a 





berty; and in their sphere of action, they || proper regard to the injunction of the Constitution, 


for the delivery of fugitive slaves. 

There are also complaints of the North against 
the South. I need not go over them particularly. 
The first and gravest is, that, the North adopted 
the Constitution, recognizing the existence of slave- 


| ry in the States, and recognizing the right, to a cer- 


tain extent, of representation of the slaves in Con- 
gress, under a state of sentiment and expectation 
which do not now exist; and that, by events, by 
circumstances, by the eagerness of the South to 
acquire territory, and extend their slave population, 
the North finds itself, in regard to the influence of 


|| the South and the North, of the free States and the 


slave States, where it never did expect to find 


| itself when they entered the compact of the Consti- 


tution. 


They complain, therefore, that, instead of 
slave 


being regarded as an evil, as it was then, 


| an evil, which all hoped would be extinguished 


gradually, it is now regarded by the South as an 
institution to be cherished, and preserved, and ex- 
tended—ah institution which the South has already 
extended to the utmost of her power by the acquisi- 
tion of new territory. Well, them, passing from 


|| that, everybody in the North reads; and evepy- 


| body reads whatsoever the newspapers contain; 


and the newspapers, some of them—especially 
those presses to which I have alluded—are careful 


| to spread about among the people every reproach- 


ful sentiment uttered by any southern man bearing 
at all against the North—everything that is caleula- 


| ted to exasperate, to alienate; and there are many 
' such things, as everybody will admit, from the 


South ,orsome portion of it, which are spread abroad 


| among the reading people; and they do exasperate, 


| other day on this subject, 


and alienate, and produce a most mischievous ef- 
fect upon the public mind at the North. Sir, l 
would not notice things of this sort appearing in 
obscure quarters; but one thing has oeturred in this 
debate which struck me very foreibly. An honor 
able member from Louisiana addressed us the 
| suppose there is not 


/a more amiable and worthy gentleman in this 
agitating people have done, has been, not to en- |) 


of the sense of Massachusetts, as to what their | and it is my firm opinion this day, that within the | 


members of Congress ought to do. 


giving instructions and reading lectures to another | 
setof public servants. [To their own master, all 
of them must stand or fali, and that master is their 
constituents. I wish these sentiments could be- | 
come more common—a great deal more common. | 
| have never entered into the question, and never 
shall, about the binding force of instructions. I 
will, however, simply say this: if there be any 
matter of interest pending in this body, while I 
ama member of it, in which Massachusetts has 
an interest of her own not adverse to the general 
interest of the country, I shall pursue her instruc- 
tions with gladness of heart, and with all the effi- | 
ciency which I can bring to the occasion. But if 
the question be one which affects her interest, and 
at the same time affects the interests of all other 
States, | shall no more regard her political wishes or 
instructions, than I would regard the wishes of a 
man who might appoint me an arbitrator or referee, 
'o decide some question of important private right, 
tnatruct me to decide in his favor. 


conscience, to do that which they think is 


and 
best for the good of the whole. 


Then, sir, there are those abolition societies, of 


am unwilling to speak, but in regard to 
which I have very clear notions and opini 
do not think eal ' opinions. I 


He said that || last twenty years, as much money 
he saw no propriety in one set of public servants || lected and paid to the abolition societies, abolition 


I think their operations || have depraved their taste, I should cry oat, “* God 


has been col- 
presses, and abolition lecturers, as would purchase 


in the State of Maryland, and send them all to 
Liberia. I have no doubt of it. But I have yet to 


|| pressing his opinion. 


chamber, nor a gentleman who would be more 
slow to give offence to anybody, and he did not 
mean in his arks to give offense. But what 
did he say? Why, sir, he took pains to run a con- 
trast between the slaves of the South and the la- 
boring people of the North, giving the preference 
in all points of condition, and comfort, and happi- 
ness, to the slaves of the South. The honorable 
member doubtless did not suppose that he gave any 
offense, or did any injustice. He was merely ex- 
But does he know how re- 


| marks of that sort will be received by the laboring 
the freedom of every slave, man, woman, and child | 


learn that the benevolence of these abolition socie- || 


ties has at any time taken that particular turn. 
(Laughter. } 

Again, sir, the violence of the press is com- 
plained of. The press violent! hy, sir, the | 
press is violent everywhere. There are outra- 


geous reproaches in the North against the South, | 


and there are reproaches in not much better taste | 
in the South against the North. Sir, the ex- 
tremists of both parts of this oe are violent; 
they mistake loud and violent talk for eloquence 
and for reason. They think that he who talks 
loudest, reasons the best. And this we must ex- 
pect, when the press is free, as it is here—and | 
trust always will be—for, with all its licentious- | 
ness, and all its evil, the entire and absolute free- | 
dom of the press is essential to the preservation of | 


| ists are created. 


people of the North? Why, whoare the laboring 
people of the North? They arethe North. The 


'| are the people who cultivate their own farms wit 


their own hands—freeholders, educated men, inde- 
pendent men. Let me say, sir, that five sixths of 
the whole property of the North, is in the hands of 
the laborers of the North; they cultivate their farms, 
they educate their children, they provide the means 
of independence; if they are not freeholders, they 
earn wages; these wages accumulate, are turned 
into capital, into new freeholds; and small capital- 
That is the case, and such the 


| course of things, with us, among the industrious, 


,and frugal. 


i 


iP 


nd what can these people think 
when so respectable and worthy a gentleman as 
the member from Louisiana, undertakes to prove 
that the absolute ignorance, and the abject slavery 
of the South, is more in conformity with the high 
urposes and destinies of immortal, rational, hu- 
man beings, than the educated, the independent 


— on the basis of a free constitution. | free laborers of the North ? 
h 


aS exists, there will be foolish para-| 
graphs, violent paragraphs, in the press, as_ 
there are, [am sorry to say, foolish speeches and | 
violent in both Houses of Congress. In 

truth, sir, I must say that, in my opinion, the ver- 
nacular tongue of the country has seemd greatly | 
vitiated, depraved, and oe by the style of | 
our congressional debates. [Laughter.}) And if | 
it were possible for oar debates in ress to 
vitiate the principles of the people as much as they 





save the Republic.” 











There is a more tangible, and irritating cause 
of grievance, at the North. Free blacks are con- 
stantly employed in the vessels of the North, 

erally as cooks or stewards. When the ves- 
sel arrives, these free colored men, are taken on 
shore, by the police or municipal authority, im- 
ariaonel, and kept in prison, tilk the vessel is 
again ready to sail. This is not only irritating, but. 
cneinalaaty inconvenient in practice, and seems al- 
er unjustifiable, and oppressive. Mr. Hoar’s 
mission, some time ago, to South Carolina, was 
a well-intended effort to remave this cuuse of 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. [ 


Compromise Resolutions—Mr. Webster. 


complaint: The North thinks such imprisonment : to draw it. We could not sit down here to-day, ] 


ilieeal, and unconstitutional;’as the cases oceur || dnd draw a line of separation, that would satisfy | be quite disposed to incur almost an 
any five men in the country. There are natural | 
_eauses that would keep and tie us together, and |) 


constantly and frequenuy, they think it a great | 


grievance. 


Now, sir, so far as any of these grievances have | 


their foundation in matters of law, they can be 


redressed, and ought to be redreased; and so far | 


as they have foundation in matters of opinion, in 


ventiment, in mutual crimination end recrimina- | 
tion, all that we can do is, to endeavor to allay the | 


agitation, and cultivate a betier feeling and more 


North. 


Mr. President, I should much prefer to have 


heard, from every member on this floor, declara- 
tions of opinion that this Union should never be 
dissolved, than the declaration of opinion that in 
any case, under the pressure of any cireumstances, 
such a dissolution was poasible. hear with pain, 
and anguish, and distress, the word secession, 


especially when it falls from the lips of those who | 
are eminently patriotic, and known to the country, | 


and known all over the world, for their political 
services. Secession! Peaceable secession! Sir, 
your eyes and mine are never destined to see that 
miracle. The dismemberment of this vast coun- 
try without convulsion! The breaking up of the 


fountains of the great deep without ruffling the | 
Who isso foolish—I beg everybody’s | 
Sir, | 


surface ! 
ardon—as to expect to see any such thing? 
e who sees these States, now revolving in har- 
mony around a common centre, and expects to see 


them quit their places and fly off without convul- | 


sion, may look the next hour to see the heavenly 
bodies rush from their spheres, and josile against 


cing the crush of the universe. There can be no 
such thing as a peaceable secession. Peaceable 
secession is an utter impossibility: 
Constitution under which we live here—covering 


away by secession, as the snows on the mountain 
melt under the influence of a vernal sun—disap- 
pear almost unobserved, and die off? No, sir! 
no, sir! 1 will not state what might produce the 
disruption of the States; but, sir, | see it as plain- 
ly as I see the sun in heaven—I see that disrup- 
tion must produce such a war as I will not de- 
acribe, in its twofold characters. 

Peaceable secession! peaceable secession ! 


great Republic to separate ! 
tion, with alimon 
Why, what would be the result? 


A voluntary separa- 


Where is the 


lite to be drawn? What States are to secede? || 
W hat is to remain American? Whatam | to be?— || 


Where is the flag of | between France and England, at the peace of | 


an American no longer? 


the Republic to remain? Where is the eagle 


still to tower? or is he to cower, and shrink, | 


and fall to the ground? Why, sir, our ances- 
them that are yet living among us with pro- 
‘longed lives—would rebuke and reproach us; and 
our children, and our grandchildren, would cry 
out, Shame upon us! if we, of this generation, 


should dishonor these ensigns of the power of | 


the Government, and the harmony of the Union, 
which is every day felt.among us with so much 
joy and gratitude, 


is to become of the public lands? How is each 
of the thirty States to defend itself? 


but 
idea has originated in a design to separate. 


separation, including the slave States upon one 
an and the free States on the other. Sir, there 


| ting off that river, and leaving free States at its 
|| Source and its branches, and slave States down 
|| near its mouth? Pray, sir—pray, sir, let me say to 


| hear of natural blasts and mildews, war, pesti- 
‘| lence, and famine, than to hear gentlemen talk of | 
each other in the realms of space, without produ. | 
| Government! to dismember this great country! | 
| to astonish Europe with an act of folly, such as 
Is the great || 
yh | government! No, sir! no, sir! 
this whole country—is it to be thawed and melted || 
| talk of secession. 


\|| Nashville. 
/ gentlemen meet at Nashville in Convention, their | 
object will be to adopt counsels conciliatory—to | 
‘| advise the South to forbearance and moderation, 

| and to advise the North to forbearance and mod- 

1 | eration, and to inculcate principles of brotherly 

ne | 

concurrent agreement of all the members of this | 
: | the Convention meet at all, it will be for this pur- 
on one side and on the other. | 


|| treaty, he would turn in his coffin. 


|| Son, 
What is to become of the, 
army? Whatis to become of the navy? What) 


1 know, | 
although the idea has not been stated distinctly, | 
there is to be a southern Confederacy. I do) 
net mean, when I allude to this statement, that | 
any one seriously contemplates such a state of | 
ae I do not mean to say that it is true, | 

have heard it suggested elsewhere, that that | 


there are social and domestic relations which we || 


could not break, if we would, and which we should | 


not, if we could. Sir, nobody can look over the || 


| face of this country at the present moment—no- 


body can see where its population is the most dense 


| and growing—without being ready to admit, and 
|| compelled to admit, that, ere long, America will |! 
fraternal sentiments between the South and the | 


be in the valley of the Mississippi. 
Well, now, sir, | beg to inquire what the wild- | 
est enthusiast has to say, on the possibility of cut- 


j 
| 
| 
} 
} 


the people of this country, that these things are 


ation. Here, sir, are five millions of freemen in | 
the free States north of the river Ohio: can any- 
body suppose that this population can be severed 


| by a line that divides them from the territory of 


a foreign and an alien government, down some- |; 


| 


| where, the Lord knows where, upon the lower | 
|| banks of the Mississippi? 
| Missouri? Will she join the arrondissement of | 
| the slave States? Shall the man from the Yellow | 
| Stone and the Platte be connected in the new Re- | 
| public with the man who lives on the southern || 
/extremity of the Cape of Florida? Sir, I am || 
| ashamed to pursue this line of remark. 


W hat will become of | 


I dislike | 


it—I have an utter disgust for it. I would rather 


secession. To break up! to break up this great || 


Europe for two centuries has never beheld in any || 
There will be no || 
secession. Gentlemen are not serious when they | 
Sir, | hear there is to be a Convention held at | 
lam bound to believe that if worthy | 


: || sold at the same rate, the whole 
worthy of their pondering and of their consider- | 





love, and affection, and attachment to the Consti- | 
tution of the country, as it now is. I believe, if 1 
pens for certainly, if they meet for any purpose | 

ostile to the Union, they have been singularly | 
inapprepriate in their selection of a place. I re- | 


member, sir, that when the treaty was concluded || 


Amiens, a stern old Englishman and an orator, 
who disliked the terms of the peace as ignomini- 


|, ous to England, said in the House of Commons, 
tora—our fathers, and our grandfathers, those of | 


that if Kang William could know the terms of that 
Let me com- 
mend this saying of Mr. Windham, in all its em- 
phasis and in all its force, to any persons who | 
shall meet at Nashville for the purpose of con- 


of this country, over the bones of Andrew Jack- 
Sir, I wish to make two remarks, and hasten to | 
a conclusion. I wish to say, in regard to Texas, | 
that if it should be hereafter at any time the pleas- 


ure of the Government of Texas to cede to the 
United States a portion, larger or smaller, of her 


territory which lies adjacent to New Mexico and 
north of the 34° of north latitude, to be formed 
into free States, for a fair equivalent in money, or | 
in the payment of her debt, I think it an, object 
well worthy the consideration of Congress, and [ 


i ! I | shall be happy to concur in it myself, if I should | 
am sorry, sir, that it has ever been thought of, || be in the public counsels of the 
talked of, or dreamed of, in the wildest flights of | time. 
human imagination. But the idea must be of a | 


country at the | 


I have one other remark to make: In my ob- 


| servations upon slavery as it has existed in the | 
| country, and as it now exists, | have expressed | 
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Senate, 
ee — ~ 
to any colony or any place in thetworld, I shonig 
expense to accomplish that object. Nay, oe, 
lowing an example set here more than ty, . 
years ago, by a great man, then a Senator fre 
New York, 1 would return to Virginia, and thro 7 
her for the benefit of the whole South, the mo" 
received from the lands and territories ceded f 
her to this Government, for any such pur 
as to relieve, in whole or in » OF in an — 
to diminish or deal beneficially with, the ¢' 


|| colored population of the southern States. 


have said that I honor Virginia for her 
this territory. ‘There have been receiy 
treasury of the United States eighty 1 
dollars, the proceeds of the 
lands ceded by Virginia. 


CeSsion of 
+ ine the 
Millions ¢ 
sales of the sie 
If the residue should be 

egrega j 
exceed two hundred millions of iden” If yn 
ginia and the South see fit to adopt any proposition 
to relieve themselves from the free people of jo, 
among them, they have my free consent that the 
Government shall pay them any sum of mone 

out of its proceeds which may be adequate to the 
purpose. 

And now, Mr. President, I draw these obser. 
vations to a close. | have spoken freely, anq | 
meant to do so. I have sought to make no dis. 
play; I have sought to enliven the occasion by no 
animated discussion; nor have f attempted any train 
of elaborate argument. | have sought only to speak 
my sentiments, fully and at large, being desirous 
once and for all, to let the Senate know, and to let 
the country know, the opinions and _ sentiments 
which I entertain on all these subjects. These Opin. 
ions are not likely to be suddenly changed. |f 
there be any future service that I can render to the 
country, consistently with these sentiments anj 
opinions, I shall cheerfully render it. If there be 
not, | shall still be glad to have had an opportunity 
to disburden my conscience from the bottom of my 


‘| heart, and to make known every political seni. 


ment that therein exists. . 

And now, Mr. President, instead of speaking of 
the possibility or utility of secession, instead of 
dwelling in these caverns of darkness, instead of 
groping with those ideas so full of all that is hor- 
rid and horrible, let us come out into the light of 
day; let us enjoy the fresh air of liberty and 
union; let us cherish those hopes which belong to 
us; let us devote ourselves to those great objecis 
that are fit for our consideration and our action; 
let us raise our coneeptions to the magnitude and 
the importance of the duties that devolve upon us; 
let our comprehension be as broad as the country 
for which we act, our aspirations as high as is 
certain destiny; let us not be pigmies in a case that 
calls for men. Never did there devolve, on any 
generation of men, higher trusts than now devolve 
upon us for the preservation of this Constitution, 
and the harmony and peace of all who are destined 
to live under it. Let us make our generation one 
of the strongest, and the brightest link, in that 
golden chain which is destined, | fully believe, to 


le th le of all the States to this Consii- 
certing measures for the overthrow of the Union a ee 


tution, forages tocome. It isa great popular Con- 
stitutional Government, guarded by legislation, by 
law, by judieature, and defended by the whole a!- 
fections of the people. No monarchical throne 
presses these States together; no iron chain of des- 
potic power encircles them; they live and stand 
upon a Government popular in its form, represent- 
ative in its character, founded upon principles of 
equality, and calculated, we hope, to last forever. 
In all its history, it has been beneficent; it has trod- 
den down no man’s liberty; it has crushed 10 
State. Its daily respiration, is liberty and patriot 
ism; its yet youthful veins are full of enterprise, 
courage, and honorable love of glory and renow® 
It has received a vast addition of territory. Larzt 
before, the country has now, by recent events, be 
come v larger. This Republic now extends, 
with a vast breadth, across whole contineni, 
The two great seas of the world wash the one and 


—=— 2 = @ 


is not—I may express myself too strongly per- | no opinion of the mode of its extinguishment or 
haps-—but some things, some moral ie: are | melioration. 1 will say, however, though I have 
almost as impossible, as other natural or physical | nothing to propose on that subject, because I do 
things; and I held the idea of a separation of | not deem myself so competent as other gentle- 
these States—those that are free to form one gov- | men to ider it, that if any gentleman from the 
ernment, and those that are slaveholding to form | South shall propose a scheme of colonization, to 

e 


he teu eecpon ot ros 
t ti orn $ 
of the buckler of Achilles— 
“ Now the broad shield complete the artist crowned, 
With his tast hand, and poured the ocean round; 
Tu living silver seemed the waves to roll, : 
And begt the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole.’ 


ea, 


another—as a maral i ibility. We could not be carried on by this government upon a larg 


separate the States by any such line, if we were |! scale, for the transportation of free people | 
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i 
spEECH OF MR. WALKER, | 
OF WISCONSIN, i 
In the Senate, March 6, 1850. 


e Senate having resumed the consideration of || : 
- Comprotsioe Resolutions offered by Mr. Cray, | bs Wmnemsaries adnstrertion | 


on the 2th of January— . i asked the question, where did the power reside || 
Mr. WALKER rose and said : | before it was delegated? The answer undoubt- } 
Mr. Prestpent: I propose to address myself | edly must be, that it resided with the States. If |) 
day mainly to the second resolution of the | this is a Government of delegated powers, the || 
gries offered by the Senator from Kentucky, | powers that are delegated by the Constitution | 
Mr. Cuav;] but before 1 do so, I wish to submit a || must have resided with those who had to make | 
jew observations upon the question of the power || the delegation. I contend, then, that the power | 


a categorical answer. I can only repeat, what l 








of Congress to legislate for the territories; and | 
particularly in its bearing upon the question of | 
savery. The Senator from Michigan (Mr. Cass] | 
qbmitted to us, a few days since, an argument 
deserving great consideration, and one most inter- 


to make war and treaties rested with the States; | 
and that vhile it rested there, as the Senator has 
acknowlelged, this Government had nothing to do 
with it. My object is to come to the conclusion 
that this power is an expressly delegated power, 


f and becomes satisfied of it—that he may be af- | 


or so necessarily relative and incidental to a dele- | 
gated power, a8 to be necessary and proper to the || 
exercise of it. 
To be more explicit: I have asked the question, 
‘|| whether the Senator admits or denies that the | 
, | power to acquire territory was an incident to the 
the sentiments and views of nine tenths of the || war and treaty-making power? and he gives me || 
major half of this Union, and in opposition to | an answer stronger than I expected—that it is the | 
what now seem to be the views and sentiments of | power itself. I then ask, where the power to 
the leading Senators, at least, in the other. It || make treaties and to acquire territories resided be- 
showed an independence of thought—an inde- | fore it was delegated to the United States? and the || 
ndence of feeling and spirit—which, | must say, || answer must necessarily be, that it rested with }} 
istoo rarely exhibited in our representative Repub- | those powers who made the delegation—the States. 
lic, But, notwithstanding all this, | cannot agree The next question would be, that as with the || 
with the sentiments he expressed in regard to the | power to make war and treaties, goes the power || 
powers of Congress. In fact, 1 do not think that, | to acquire territory, where did the power to gov- i 
afler all the Senator said, (and so ably,) he touched || ern the acquisition reside before the power to ac- || 
the real foundation of the power of Congress to || quire was delegated? Must not the answer be, 
legislate over the territories. If the Senator will || that the power to govern was in the 
permit me to ask him a few questions, I think we || made the acquisition—the States ? 
can bring this subjec: more plainly before the Sen- | 
ate, I shall do so, for the purpose—if he be wron 


esting in the points on which it touched. And, sir, | 
itis rare in the life of one who mingles in political || 
matters, to witness an exhibition of greater sub- 
jimity than was presented to us, when he rose and | 
delivered his views as he did—and es he must 
have felt, and has acknowledged—in opposition to 


wer whith || 
intended to || 
ask this further question: when a power was del- | 
| egated by the States to the General Government, | 
were not the incidents to that power also delegated? | 
forded an easne of correcting his error; for [ || If any one can give an answer in the negative, } | 
believe the Senator is one ‘* who does not stereo: || would be glad to have him do it. 1 hear none. 
type, but cofrects his errors.” And I shall do so ||} Mr. CASS. The Constitution, which gives the || 
for the further object, that if I am wrong, I may || power, carries the incident to that power with it; || 
have the benefit of his experience and his know!- || otherwise it is not there; and if it is not clearly 
edge to set me right. I would ask the Senator, if | there, it would be, in all respects, a most violent 
he will permit me, if he admits, or not, that the |! construction which would deduce it. But the || 
power to acquire territory is an incident to the war || power to acquire is the power itself. 
and treaty-making power ? | Mr. WALKER. My position is not under- 
_ Mr. CASS. o, notat all. Itis,as 1 declared || stood. What I asked was, did the delegation of || 
in my speech, not an incident, but a part of the || a power carry with it its incidents? This is not 
treaty-making power, to acquire territory. ‘| denied. Then, if the power to make war and 
Mr WALKER. The answer is stronger than || treaties resided in the States, and if a part of the 
] expected. || war and treaty-making power is the power to ac- 


'| dence or authority that it existed at all? 
‘| It would be strange, indeed, if the individual 
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Senate. 


which the Senator may put tome. Inow repeat, | incidents, must be yested in the General Govern- 
that if | understood his question, | would give it ment. 


Mr. CASS. If the Senator means that the 


said before, that until the States united together, || have not delegated it positively, and that it is 
there was no common power to declare war. To || merely inferential, | maintain that the States never 
claim that there was, would be to claim that this || possessed such powers to be delegated or in- 
is a Government of original powers, which would || ferred. 


Mr. WALKER. The Senator runs into the 


Mr. WALKER. So I understood when I doctine against which he warns me, to wit: that 


this is a Government of inherent, and not of dele- 
gated, powers. I contend, that the power to acquire 
and govern is a delegated power. He will net 
admit that the power resided in the States, nor will 
he answer me whether the States delegated that 
which they did not possess. Why is there a pro- 
hibition against their exercising that power, if 
they never possessed it? My position, then, to 
repeat it, after this colloquy, is this: that the treaty 


| and war-making power, with its parts and incidents 


to acquire and govern territory, resided with the 
States before the formation of the Confederation or 
Union, and that, when the Constitution was adopt- 
ed, they gave up that power. Under the delega- 


tion of the treaty and war-making power, was 


necessarily delegated the power to acquire terri- 
tory, and as necessarily the power to govern it. 
I wish to get this explanation and the views I 
entertain clearly before the Senate, that it may be 
understood that, while I contend for the exercise 
of this power on the part of Congress, I have 
some views, at least rational, on the subject of the 
power of Congress to do what I desire. If Con- 
gress did not possess the power—if it was not 


_ Clearly perceived that the States had given up this 


power—it must necessarily be an exercise of power 
which is doubtful, and being doubtful, we perhaps 
ought to refrain from the exercise of it. I present 
this view for another purpose. It is generally 


| charged that we are violating the Constitution in 


doing what we propose in regard to the territories, 
Certainly none of us intend any such thing, and I 
wish to be understood, so far as | am concerned. 
I took upon Congress as not exercising a merely 
inferential power, but an expressly delegated 
power, when it exercises legislation for the terri- 
tories. 

“It may be contended, however, that the power 
to legislate on the subject of slavery was an excep- 


| tion to the general powers of a State to legislate 


for its territories. But can any one point out why, 
or wherein, this exception existed, or any evi- 
No, sir! 


States did not possess this power in their territo- 


| ries before they had delegated any of their powers; 
_and yet, after they had delegated the most im- 
|| portant of them, they should possess this rery 
|| power; for certainly they now possess it, to the 


Mr. CASS. It is the doctrine I maintained in || quire territory, which necessarily carries with it, || fullest extent, in territory under their jurisdictions. 


my speech, and what I maintain now. 


| asan incident, the power to govern the territory, || Some have abolished, some have prohibited it, 


Mr. WALKER. It was a difficulty on this || and the delegation of a power is a delégation of || and others have regulated it, in all its details. 


| subject, from the phraseology of the Senator’s || the incident, what becomes of that power, with its 


speech, that led me to make the inquiry which I || parts and incidents, when it is not only delegated | 


But to come now to the subject for which I 
mainly took the floor. The Senator from Ken- 


have. A further inquiry I have to make is, where || to the General Government, but its exercise, by || tucky has submitted to us a séries of resolutions, 


was the power to make war and treaties vested be- | the States, is prohibited by the Constitution? Must | 
fore it was delegated to this Government ? || it not be necessarily vested in Congress? I be- | 

Mr. CASS. Under the old Confederation, does || lieve this view of the subject has never been pre- | 
the Senator mean ? || sented im the Senate before. If it has, I have | 
Mr. WALKER. No, sir—before the States || never seen it, or heard of it. I have never before 


gave up the power to the United States. heard it claimed, that the power to govern the ter- 
Mr. CASS. We were not an independent Gov- |! ritories was an eee, delegated power. 
ernment, or Republic, before that. Great Britain, || Mr. CASS. this Government any powers 


of course, had the power then. '| which are not given it in the Constitution ? 
Mr. WALKER. That is true, before the States | Mr. WALKER. 


7 1 have not contended that it 
were 1 ndent; but the import of my question || has. 
'8 not undleeesed nor the waveet to it given; and | Mr. CASS. Must we not go to the Constitution 





. , 
I will, therefore, charge it. Before the power to || to look for its rs? oh 
make war and treaties was delegated by the States, Mr. WALKER. There is where I am going, 
where did it reside? and have gone. 
Mr. CASS. I really do not understand the gen- || Mr. CASS. No; the Senator is going before 
tleman. ‘There was certainty no such power until || the Constitution. 
the Union, the Government itself, was formed. | Mr.WALKER. I ask the Senator if the States 
Mr. WALKER, I meant the question in no || could delegate what 
unkindness. Mr. CASS. What does the Senator mean? 
Mr. CASS, Oh, certainly not. I’have not so || Mr. WALKER. I mean that the States, be- 
understood it. | fore they delegated it, possessed the power to 





make war and treaties; and that they have not 
only delegated the war and treaty-making power, 
of which the power to acquire and govern terri- 


Mr.WALKER. M that the view | 
y object was, 


which the entertained might be brought 
before the Senate. I will cease to interrogate him, 





however, and will state : e tories was an incident and part, but the Con- 
Mr. CASS. lam willing to be inter- |; stitution prohibits its exercise by the States; and 
rogated all day, and to answer ail questions |! that, , the power, with its parts and 


} 


= 


the second of which reads as follows: 

2. Resolved, That as slavery does not exist by law, and is 
nol likely to be introduced into any of the territory acquired 
by the United States from the Republic of Mexico, it is in- 
expedient for Congress to provide by law, cither for iy 
introduction into, or exclusion from, any part of the said 
territory ; and that appropriate territorial governments ought 
to be established by Cungress in all of the said territory not 
assigned as the boundaries of the proposed State of Califor. 
nia, without the adoption of any restriction or condition on 
the subject of slavery. 

I have moved so to amend this resolution, that 
it shall read: 

Resolved, That as slavery does notvexist by law, but has 
been abolished and ibited, togetuer with the slave-trade 
and cannot be introduced into any of the territory acauired 
by the United States from the Republic of Mexico, without 
positive enactment, it is inexpedient, &c. 

Without wishing to be understood as pledged to 
vote for this resolution, lintend to try to make 
good the proposition involved in my amendment, 
to wit: that porn Tee not only not exist b 
law, but that ithas abolished and prohibited, 
an\ cannot be carried into California and New 
Mexico, without a positive enactment for that 

rpose. In doing this, I shall present the laws of 
Menies. 1 shall go behind the period to which 
thie distinguished Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Bentow] called our attention a few days since, 
and I shall present some other provisions of law, 
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and of stipulation, 
those presented by him. 
the decree Guerrero, in 1829. 
fur as the year 1823. cs 


He commenced with 
I shall go back as 


on the part of Mexico, than 


It will be borne in mindthat Mexico declared | 


her independence on the 24th of February, 1821. || 


In not quite one year and eleven months after that 
day, the Government of Mexico took its first ac- 
tion on the subject of slavery. On the 4th January, 
1823, what is called the colonization act of Mexico, 
was passed. {t was passed by the political junta 
under Iturbide, the then Emperor. The thirtieth 
article of that law reads as follows: 





{ 
and circulated to all those whose obligation is to have it 
fulfilled. 
“ Given in the Federal Palace of Mexico, on the 15th of | 
| September, 1829. 
“ VINCENTE GUERRERO, 
“LORENZO DE ZAVALA.” 
| Bat it is said that Guerrero was an usurper, 
and that he had no power to issue such a decree, 
and make it effectual. For the information of 
those who may be thus doubtful, it may be proper 
| to bring the attention of the Senate to the act which 
| conferred upon Guerrero the power under which 
| he was then acting; and I will say, that if the Con- | 
gress of Mexico had the power to confer absolute 


“Awe. 30. After the publication of this law, there can be |, and arbitrary authority upon the President of that | 
no sale or purchase of slaves whieh may be introduced into | 


the empire. The children of slaves born in the empire 
shall be free at fourteen years of age.’’ 


it isa little singular that this colonization act || 
passed,as history informs us, at the earnest || 


was 
solicitation of the agent of Texas, then in Mexico. 


it would have taken, under the operation of this || 


lnw alone, but a short time to rid the country of 
slavery. The slaves then living would have been 
the last. 

The next act, on the part of Mexico, was 
passed July 13, 1824. It has been once brought 
to the attention of the Senate by the Senator from 
Mississippi, (Mr. Davis,] and once by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, [Mr, Benwron;] but 1 will again 
read it, for the purpose of offering some comments 
on its provisions: 

“peoree or THE 13TH OF JULY, 1824. 
“ Prohibition by Congress of the Traffic in Slaves. 

« The sovereign constituent Congress of the United States 
of Mexico has thought it proper to decree as follows : 


“ 1. The commerce or traffic in slaves is forever prohib- |) 
ited in the territory of the United States of Mexico, under || 


whatever flag, and coming from whatever Power, (or coun- 
trv.‘ 

“2. Slaves which shall be introduced against the tenor 
of the foregoing article are free, from the single fact of 
trending the territory of Mexico. 

“3. Any vessel, whether national or foreign, in which 
slaves shall be introduced, shall be irreversibiy forfeited, 


with all its cargo; and the owner, supercargo, captain, | 
master, aud pilots, shall suffer the punishment of ten years’ | 


imprisonment.” 


Sir, there is nothing which, in its terms, can be | 
more positively prohibitory of the slave-trade, || 


than this act. There could scarcely be imagined 


enaities which would make it more binding. | 
hy, the innocent pilot, who merely navigates || 
the vessel into port, is made one of those who are || 


subject to those penalties. 


In consequence of this action upon the part of || 
Mexico, Great Britain was induced to acknowl- || 


edge her independence. I do not speak without 
having referred to the history of that period; and 
it will be seen, by consulting the diplomatic cor- 
respondence of the day between the agents of 
Mexico and those of Great Britain, that it was 


one of the principal causes which led to the ac- || 


knowledgment of Mexican independence by the 
British Government. In 1826 a treaty was en- 
tered into between Mexico and Great Britain, the 
fifteenth article of which, according to the English 
text, is as follows: 


«“ The Government of Mexico en to codperate with 
his Britannic Majesty for the total abolition of the slave- 
trade, and to prohibit all persons inhabiting within the terri- 
tories of Mexico, in the most effectual manner, from taking 
any share in such trade,” 


This brings us up to the period of the celebrated 
decree of Guerrero, which is as follows: 
[Transiation.} 
“ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
‘* The President of the United Mexican States to the inhabit- 
ants of the : 


. © Desiring to signajize, in the year 1829, the anniversary 
of independence, by an act of national justice and benefi- 
cence, which may tend to the benefit and support of so im- 
portant a good, which may strengthen more and more the 
public tranquillity, which may codperate in the agrandize- 
ment of the Republic, and which may restore to an unfortu- 
nate portion of its inhabitants the sacred righis which na- 
ture gave them, and the nation protected by wise and just 
Jaws, in confurmity to the provision of the 30th article of 
the coustitutive act, exercising the extraordinary powers 
which are conceded to me, I do decree: 

“1. Slavery is abolished in the Republic. 

“2. Those who, until to-day have been considered slaves, 
are consequently free. 

3. When the condition of the treasury will permit, the 
ewners of the slaves will be indemnified in the manner 
Which shall be provided for by law. } 

“JOSE MARIA DE BOCANEGRA. 

** Mexico, 15th September, 1699, A. D.” 


““ And in order that the present decree have its full 
and entire execution, I order it to be panied, pubiehed, 


| 





| 
| 
| 


Republic, it was done, so far as the terms used are | 
| concerned. It is as follows: 


(Translation. ] 

‘EXTRAORDINARY POWERS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 
| Arr. 1. The Executive of the confederation is authorized | 
| to adopt whatever measures may be necessary for the preserva- | 

tion of ind ce, of the present system of government, and | 
| of tranquility. 


“ Arr. 2. By the preceding article, the Government is not | 
| authorized to dispose of the lives of Mexicans, or to expel 
|| them from the territory of the Republic. 


eral Congress shal] meet in ordinary sessions.’?—OvUection | 


1829 and 1830, page 55. 
| We see here that absolute power, with the ex- 


of Laws and Decrees made by the General Congress, §c., of || 


ception of taking the lives of and banishing Mexi- | 


can citizens, was conferred upon the President; and | 


| it was given for the preservation of the existence | 
It must be borne in mind, thatat | 


“of the Republic. 


| this time Mexico was invaded hy the Spaniards; | 
| and the most terrible apprehensions were enter- | 


tained that, in consequence of the combined efforts | 
of Texas on the one hand, and of Spain on the || igres 
| lished, after the plan of a Constitution had been pro. 


| other, the independence of the nation would be | 


subverted. Hence it seems to have become neces- 


sary, from the peril of the Government, to repose || 


the most unlimited power in some one of its de- | 


partments, which could act immediately, in order 

to preserve the existence of the Republic. Well, 

this power, consequently, was given to her Presi- 

dent, Guerrero. There was no subject at the 
_ time, relating to the politics of Mexico, which ex- 
cited so much sympathy in her behalf, as that of 
| her efforts to abolish slavery; and consequently 
| Guerrero issued his decree, under these extraor- 
| dinary powers, in order to secure the influence, if 
| not the aid, of other Powers hostile to that institu- 
| tion. 

Mr. BERRIEN. Will the Senator permit me 

to ask him a question? 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly. 

Mr BERRIEN. Does the Senator believe that 
| there is any clause in the Constitution of Mexico 
| investing the Mexican Congress with the power 
to confer upon any citizen of Mexico unlimited 
power? 


| Mr. WALKER. 


I will endeavor to answer 


| 
| 
| 


| this question; and though | admit there is no clause | 


| in the Mexican constitution expressly giving the 
| power, still I think | shall be able to satisfy the 
nator that the power, in regard to which he in- 
| inthe Mexican Congress. The Senator no doubt 
| puts the question, because he assimilates our Gov- 
| ernment to that of Mexico; and knowing that no 
| such power exists under our Constitution, he takes | 
| it for granted none such exists there—both heing | 
| confederated ores But there is a great error 
| in assimilating the cases of Mexico and the United | 
| States, in this, that Mexico was originally a con- | 
| solidated empire; the United States were separate | 
| and independent States. In Mexico, the nation de- | 
| clared her independence; here it was declared that | 
| the **States were, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent.” In Mexico, the States were created 
by the delegation of powers to them, by the Gen- 
eral Government; here the General Government | 
was created by the delegation to it of powers by 
the States. There the powers, not delegated by the 
General Government, or prohibited to it, are reserved 
to it: here the powers not delegated by the States, 
ur prohibited to them, are reserved to them. Now 
for the authority. 

Mexican independence was declared, and her 
Government established under what is called the 
plan of Ievata, framed by Irursipe, who became 
the first Emperor. I will read the first, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh articles of this plan 


Constitution, for the purpose of elucidating the 


| 
| 


| quires, does, under their form of government, reside | 
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|| derived its powers from the States. 
“ Arr. 3. This authority shall cease as soon as the Gen- | P 





| 
| 


| Congress. A Congress met in 


| the llth of February, 1831. 





or 
dis- | 


[March 6, 


Senare, 


tinction | have drawn between that 
and this: 
“ Arr, 1. 


a 


Governmen, 


The Mevican nation is independen; 


Spanish nation, and of every other, even on its one the 


nent.” Oni. 
“Art. 4. The Government shall be a constitutions) mon. 


ss hav, 5. A junta shall be named, consisting of j 
viduals who enjoy the highest reputation in the differ, 
parties wifich have shown themselves, = 

“Arr. 6. This junta shall be under the Presiden, 
his Excellency, the Conne pet Venavvro, the preseii, v, < 
roy of Mexico. - 

“Arr. 7. Itshall govern, inthe name of the 
cording to the laws wow in foree; and its principal hee 
Will be to convoke, according to such rules as it stall ¢... 
expedient, a Congress for the formation of a cae 
more suitable to the country.”’ . 

It will be perceived, that in Mexico a Congrey 
was convoked by Government to form a consiiiy, 
tion; here the States assembled to create a (yy. 
gress, a Constitution, and a Government. Where i, 
the sovereignty of the States in Mexico to 
found? If afterward a Constitution was formed 
and States established, the States derived their poy. 
ers from the Government; here the Governinen; 
' IrorBive ¢s. 
tablished the junta, mentioned in the fifth article 
of the plan, by proclamation. This junta estab. 
lished a regency, and next a plan for assembling 
ebruary, 18, 
when the junta dissolved itself. On the 18h of 
May, 1822, Irunswe was proclaimed Emperor of 
Mexico, under the title of Aueustine I.; and o 
the 30th of October following, he dissolved the Con. 
gress, and appointed a junta of forty-five. This 
was dissolved by Victoria, after Irursipe had 
abdicated; and a supreme Executive of three way 
appointed. A Constituent Congress was next ested 


wn 


muiged. The Congress discussed and approwd 
this plan, which is the Constitution of 1824. The 
very first thing which the Congress did under it, 
was to Assume the supreme legislative power. How 
unlike is all this to the mode of establishing our 
Government! My answer to the Senator from 
Georgia, then, is, that I do find in the Mexican 
Government the power (and they have often ex- 
ercised it) to confer on Guerrero the extraordinary 
powers in question. It is among its. reserved ani 
unprohibiled powers. 

Soon after the issue of this decree, Guerneno 
was driven from power. 1 believe he was shot on 
We know that it 
has been a part of the history of Mexico, that 
whenever one of their military chieftains has te- 
gun to experience the checks of misfortune, his 
sunshine friends at once leave him. So soon afier 
his death as the 15th of March, his decrees had 
so far fallen into disrepute, that the Congress o/ 
Mexico then passed an act, or rather a joint res 
lution, to which our attention has already beea 
called, by which his decrees were suspended. (ne 
article of that joint resolution is as follows: 

“6 ecrees. oy orders, and provision 
shinee emene the vernment, ja wire of 
the aforesaid extraordinary powers, that in their nature a- 
pertain to the legislative power, shall be submitted to the 
General Congress, and henceforward shall be without effect 
until they are revised by the Chanibers.”’ 

We see, then, that the decree was suspended; 
but in this connection let me read what had beea 
the effects upon the institution of slavery under 
that decree. 

I hold in my hand a letter from a gentleman 
residing at the time, and for years, in Mexico. | 
speak of Dr. John win, now in this city, and 
who is one of the principal claimants under the 
Mexican treaty, distinguished and worthy 
gentleman. He has done me the kindness, % 
my request, to write me this letter on the subject 
and as it shows the effect and tion of the de 
cree of Guerrero, | will read a portion of it: 

«“ Wasnineton Crry, Feb. 22, 18?. 


“Sir: In complianee with r request, I hasten tor 
duce the ot our conversation, on the abolition of 
slavery in Mexico, to writing. I was, at the time of the 

of the treaty of ‘ 
ee eens a 

I gave to Senator yom te sl 
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tion on that 
Isiand, translations of the Mexican laws upon 
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ear before the proper authority, upon which appraisers 
wr. duly appointed to affix a just value upon the slaves; 

vperempon a certificate was extended by the sab-commis- 
ary of the department, in which was set forth the amount 
qhich the owner was entitled to receive from the public | 





grensury, in compensation for the slave or slaves liberated 
ander the aforesaid decree. To the slave, thus manumitted, 
g document Was given, setting forth the manner in which 
pis or her liberty was obtained, 
« The persons thus manumitted, by virtue of the decree of 
september 15th, were never again reduced to slavery ” 
| read this, because it was said by the Senator | 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,} that the decree of || 
GveRRERO Was never fully executed. I 
Mr. DAVIS. Does the Senator allude to me? |, 
Mr. WALKER, I do. i 
Mr. DAWIS. Then the Senator misunderstands 
what I said. 1 said, that undoubtedly some slaves | 
were liberated under the decree of Guerrero, but | 
that it never was fully carried into effect, as an 
evidence of which is the fact, that the Mexican | 
Congress passed a law in 1837 to carry it into | 
ect. 
oT. WALKER. I may not have compre- 
hended the remark of the Senator from Missis- | 
sippi, and it now occurs to me that he did make | 
some such remark. But we hear what was the 
effect of that decree, from a gentleman who was | 
there, and who witnessed its operation. The 
decree, after the act which suspended it, was of | 
course without effect, until further action on the |! 
part of Congress. That action cook pine in 1837, 
and the act then passed I will read. 1 ask the || 
Senate’s attention particularly to its phraseology. || 
The history of the act might well accompany it, | 
that it may be clearly understood. 
In 1830, there was an act passed, which seems || 
to have been to conciliate Texas, which declared || 
that no change should be made within the colony 
of Texas in reference to slaves therein, but that 
the General Government and the State authorities 
must take care that the colonization law be fully 
executed in future. When we come down to the | 
period of 1837, we know that Texas had persisted | 
in her revolutionary course, one of her complaints 
being, the action of Mexico in regard to slavery. | 
We know that she was then struggling for her || 
independence, and that the exception, made in the || 
act of 1837, was governed by the hostile position 
which Texas and the mother country by this time | 
occupied toward each other. The act was passed | 
the Sth of April, 1837, and is as follows: 


“], Slavery is abolished, without any exception, in the , 
whole Bepublic. 

“2. The masters of slaves manumitted by the present 
law, or by the decree of the 15th of September, 1629, (Re- | 
epilacion of that month, p. 213,) shall be indemnified for | 
their value, (del interes de ellos,) according to the estimate | 
which shatl be made of their personal qualities; to which | 
effect there shall be named a competent person (un perito) | 
by the commissary-general, or whoever occupies his place, | 








| 
| 
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a horse, would have a right to retake the horse in a work written by him, entitled “ Recotlec- 
if payment was not made. The act abolishes i tions of Mexico,’’ this constitution declares, that 
slavery unqualifiedly, and that abolition is not 
made to depend on the payment or appraisement. 
The owners were to be paid, when it was in the 
power of the Government to 
was not the less unqualifiedly destroyed and abol- 
ished, if they were never paid. 


ator, | will ask him how could a provision have 


|| gating a case under the law of bailment or trespass. 
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| “SLAVERY IS FOREVER PROHIBITED,’ ’—( page 150.) 
| If four words can be found which could more 
| effectually put out of existence slavery, or the 
| right to hold slaves, I should like to have them 
| pointed out to me. In regard to time, I can find 
| no term which expresses more than ** forever,’” or 
Mr. BERRIEN. With the consent of the Sen- | one stronger for the destruction of a right, than 
** prohibited.”’ ; 
been carried out for the appraisement of the per- Here is a chain of legislation and governmental 
sonal qualities of the slaves, if they were liberated || action on the subject of slavery, froma period of 
by the mere operation of this act? | one year and eleven months after the Declaration 
Mr. WALKER. In the same manner as the | of Mexican Independence, down to the year 1844; 
personal qualities of a slave who had been shot, || and you will find all her acts, wherever touching 
could be ascertained in a court of justice, investi- || the subject of slavery, assuming language not to 
be mistaken. Point me to one of the free States 
| which has abolished slavery, and show me the law 
be witnesses who knew his qualities, and could || which in the same strength of terms destroys 
testify in regard to them. 1 presume there is || slavery. Itisnotin Connecticut thata law exisisso . 
scarcely a slave whose personal qualities are not || strong-——and she is as much adverse to slavery as 
known to somebody. any other State. I believe there is no free State, 
The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Berrien] has || except in those formed out of the Northwest ter- 
heretofore asked, if slavery was abolished by the || ritory, where the prohibition is so strong against 
decree of Guerrero, what slavery there wad left to || slavery asin Mexico. Indeed, the language of the 
be abolished by the Mexican Congress? I answer, || ordinance of 1787 itself is not so strong. - What 
that my opinion is, the decree swept slavery || does that declare? That ‘ there shall be neither 
from the soul, except in Texas; and that there was || ‘slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for the 
none existing. But that there might be no doubt |! ‘ punishment of crime;’’ but it declares that fugitive 
as to the validity of the decree, and to remove its || slaves shall be surrendered. There is no proviso of 
suspension, was a very good reason why the law || the kind in the Mexican law. The language is, 
was passed. There was a good reason for it, if || that slavery is abolished, without exception, in the 
Mexico intended that her soil should not be trodden || whole Republic. The constitution of 1843 is, that 
by the slave. | no slave exists in the Republic, and that slaves 
We have, then, sir, got down to the act of || brought there shall be free from the simple fact of 
Congress of 1837; and attention being bestowed || treading on Mexican soil. The Constitution of 
upon these laws, it will be seen that they are as || 1844 is, that “ slavery is forever prohibited.’” Com- 
effectually prohibitory of slavery, as if the term || pare that language with the ordinance of 1787, 
prohibited had been used. The term is used in \| and you will find that the strength of terms is with 
regard to the slave-trade, and the purportand effect || the laws of Mexico. 
of the act of Congress of 1837 is prohibition. It || Having given those laws, I now come to the 
declares that slavery is abolished without any ex- || question, and the great en which is here con- 
oa in the whole Republic. Now, sir, a thing || troverted, to wit: the effect of those laws upon 
which is abolished—a right which is destroyed— || this country, or rather upon persons going from 
no longer exists. Can any right which is abolished || this country into the territories acquired from 
be ever exercised against the actof abolition? Is it || Mexico. ay 
nota prohibition? ButI will not stophere. 1 will |. I will here lay down a proposition of law: I 
come down one step further; and that brings us to || hold it to be the Jaw, both in this country and in 
1843—to the Constitution to which attention was || England, that where a country acquired by con- 
directed the other day by the Senater from Missouri || quest or cession has laws of its own, such laws 
{Mr. Benron.] It declares as follows: || continue and remain in full force until altered or 
“ That no one is a slave in the territory of the nation, and || repealed by the supreme power of the country 
any introduced shall be considered free, and shall be under || making the acquisition, except such laws only as are 
the protection of the laws.” || against the law of God, or incompatible with the Con- 
Is any stronger prohibition than this desired? || stitution or political law of the acquiring country. 
Can slavery exist there? Is it not effectually de- || Now, if this principle of law is controverted, t 
stroyed? Is it not effectually prohibited, if no one || shall feel obliged, indeed, for the authorities against 





pay them, but slaver 





The slave might be in eternity, and yet there might 








and another by the master; and in case of disagreement, 
a third, who shall be natned hy the respective censtitutional 
alcalde, without any recourse from this determination. 
The indemnification of which this article speaks, shall 
not have operation with respect to those colonists of Texas | 
a taken part in the revolution of that depurt- 

“3. The same owners to whom will be given gratis, the 
original documents of the valuation referred to in the an- 
terior artiele, will present them to the Supreme Government, 
who will ordain that the general Treasury issue the corre- | 
sponding bonds for value of the respective amounts. i 

“The payment of said bonds will take place in the man- 
ner which the Government may judge most equitable, con- 
Ciliating the rights of individuals with the actual state of the 
public funds,?? 

The Senator from Mississippi remarks, in re- 
gard to this act; that it “was never carried out.’’ 
“So faras I have been able to learn, the appraise- 
‘ment, which was a part of the law with which it 
“was to go into effect, was never made, nor in any 
‘manner compensation rendered.” 1 quote now 
the exact language of the Senator from Mississippi, 
ant | would ask him how he knows this? It would 
seem to me that it is likely he is mistaken in this 
respect, as he certainly was to some extent in the 

er, 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not mistake in either. I 
say that so far as I have been able to learn from 
those who were then there, and who have been there 
Since, and who were connected with the Govern- 
ment, this i was nei er made. 

Mr. WALKER. Nor does the law depend 
upon it. ‘Lhe effect of a law, at once abolishing 
a does not depend upon ve contingency of 

appraisement, or payment of a compensation 
at an indefinite time. As well might it be said 
that he who takes a promissory note for the sale of 





is a slave throughout the Mexican territory, and || it. | have looked in vain for any, and | do not 
every one which shall be introduced is to be free, || believe that any exist. If my position be cor- 
and be under the protection of the laws? || rect, it settles the question, unless it can be shown 
Mr. BUTLER. Suppose that this territory was |, that the slavery laws of the States are « part of the 
conquered entirely by a nation of slaveholders, | political law of this Government. : 
could they not, whatever might be the laws of the || Mr. BERRIEN. Lest the Senator, by stating 
territory, carry their property there? || this proposition, should infer that the silence of 
Mr. WALKER. | will endeavor to answer the | the Senate was an acquiescence in it, I will make 
gentleman, and inform him that the judiciary has || a remark. The proposition is, the liws of a 
decided that question against him, if he means || country which isconquered or acquired, remain in 
slaves by the term “property.” It has decided, | force until they are repealed by the country making 
sir, that those laws remain in force on this very || the acquisition. 
point. I will refer him to no free-State authority,|| Mr. WALKER. Except such only “as are 
but to that of the Supreme Court of the United || against the laws of God, or are incompatible with 
States, and to decisions repeated over and over | the Constitution or political laws of the country 
again in the slave States themselves, and particu- | making the SCN. Tr wage 
larly to Walker’s Mississippi Reports, page 37, Mr. BERRI . The principle, as laid down 
which [ shall presently quote. || by the writers of all nations, is, that the civil 
Bat I was remarking upon the probibitory ehar- || laws—those which control the conduct of citizens 
acter of the Constitution of Mexico of 1843. If || or subjects, in their intercourse with each other— 
anything can be prohibitory of slavery, it is that i remain in force until repealed; but the same 
which declares, th || authorities also assert that public or political laws 


atthe moment the foot of the | ‘ , ; 
slave touches the soil, he is free. Is there any lan- | cease to exist, co inslanit, upon the conquest or ac- 
oo of the country. ‘The question, then, for 


guage upon which we can rest more securely than ( ; A 
that of the common law, that the slave is free the || the Senator to discuss, is, what are potitieal and 
moment his foot touches the soil of England? And | what are civil laws? wy : 

will it be contended that a slave taken there con-| Mr. WALKER. That:s just what f am going 
tinues a slave? I presume pot. It will notdoto | 1° discuss; and | take the grceund that the laws of 
consul. the common-law writers ur England on | Mexico to which I have alluded are not of @ politi- 
| cal kind, or ine ible with our political law. 


this subject. The contradiction is given too posi- ; 
tively, and the proof too strongly, to be contro-;, Mr.DAWSON. Will the Senator permit me 
verted. |, to ask him how the Constitution of the United 

In 1844 the Mexican Constitution was again | States was extended into the territories of New 
amended; and, according to Waddy Thom ,a |, Mexico and California? 


southern gentleman, and a late minister to Mexico, | Mr. WALKER. J shal! have occasion to reply 
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to that inquiry inthe course of my argument; but 


I have not yet said it had been so extended. 
1 suppose gentlemen will concede that alb the 


political laws we have are to be found in the Con- '| tween the subject and the sovereign—between the | 


stitution, and those acts of Congress which were 
intended to carry out its provisions, Whether 
the authority of the Supreme Court will be con- 
sidered good on this subject of slavery, or not, [ 


will not undertake to say; bu! certain it is, that || 


whatever the writers upon ie law of nations 
may have affirmed in reference to thia question, 
the Supreme Court has decided it against those 
gentlemen who claim the right to take their 
slaves to California. 
shall refer, is that of the Unirep Srares versus 
Percneman, in the seventh volume of Peters’s 
Reports. 

it is claimed by gentlemen here, that by virtue 
of the acquisition of the territory, the laws abol- 
ishing or prohibiting slavery were abrogated. The 
Supreme Court says, (pp. 86, 87,) in the case be- 
fore me: 


“{t may not be unworthy of remark, that it is very un- 
ustal, even in cases of conquest, for the conqueror to ¢o more 


than to displace the sovereign, and assume dominion over | 


the con try. The modern usage of nations, which lias be- 


come law, would be violated; wnat sense of jurtice and of || 
right, whieh is acknowledged and felt by the whole civilized || 
world, would be suivante if private property should be gen- | 

The people | 


erally confiscated, and private rights annulled. 
change their allegiance—their relation to their ancient sov- 
ereign is dissolved ; but their relations to each other, aud their 
rigits of property, remain undisturbed, 
modern rule, even in cases of conquest, who can doult its 


application to the case of an amicuble cession of territory.” | 


In this case, sir, though the court decided the 


general principle, the case itself was one which | 


related to property. Percueman claimed title to 


land, under a grant from the Governor of Florida, || 


under authority from the King of Spain. It was 
contended, sir, precisely as it is contended here, 
that when Florida was acquired by this country, 
the laws and grants then existing in Florida were 
abrogated, he Supreme Court says, no; the 
people only change their allegiance—the relation be- 
tween them and the sovereign is dissolved, while the 
rights of property, and their relations to each other, 
remain as before. 

But | will now refer to a decision that does not 


concern the rights of property, but which relates || 


to the provisions of the law of salvage. Now, if 
the laws of Florida were abrogated by the cession, 
would not the salvage laws be abrogated as well 
as other laws? Can gentlemen draw the distinc- 
ticn? Notatall, sir. If gentlemen say that, be- 
cause the laws relating to the institution of slavery 
are recognized by the Constitution, they become a 
part of the political law of the land, which abro- 
gates the jocal law of the territory when annexed, 
why is not a commercial Jaw a part of the same 
political law? for certainly the institution of com- 
merce is not only recognized, but its whole regula- 
tion isembraced exclusively, by the Constitution. If 
they claim that the anti-slavery laws of Mexico 
become abrogated, on the acquisition in California 
and New Mexico, why not claim that the com- 


mercial law of salvage becomes abrogated also? | 


Now, here is « decision which declares that the 
law relating to salvage remained in force after 
Florida was annexed to this country. The court 
ways: 

« The usage of the world is, if a nation he not entirely 
subdued, to consider the holding of conquered territory as 
a mere military occupation, until its fate shall be determined 
at the treaty of peace. If it be ceded by the treaty, the 
acquisition ts confirmed, and the ceded weepeep becomes a 
part of the nation to which. it is annexed, either on the 
terms stipuinted in the treaty of ceasion, or on stich as its 
new master shall impose. such transfer of territory, it 
has never been held that the retations of the inhabitants 
with each other undergo any change. Their relations wih 
their former sovereign are and new relations are 
created between them and the Gorernment which has ac- 
quired their : “Phe nate act eis transfers their 
country, transfers the allegiance of those who remain in it; 
oa ea ett Lae is 
cessaril tw 
course tne ral conduct o Tn 
until altered by the 
ters’s Sup. Ct. Reps., page 542, 

Again: 

“tt has already been stated that all the laws which were 
in force in Florida, while @ province of exce 
which were political in their character, which 
relations between the people and their ned in 
f0 wail aitered by the Government of the United States. 

© luvs could then have been in force, but those emacted by 
the Spanish Government.’’—-Same case, page 544. 


This, sir, goes to the full extent of the doctrine 


The first case to which | |) 


if this be the || 


the || The court says: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Compromise Resolutions—Mr. Walker. 


'| for which Econtend. It declares what the political 
|| law of this country is—what the litical law ef 
|| every country is: that it regulates the relations be- 


| Government and the citizens; and that all other 
j laws remain in force in the conquered or ceded 
|| country, until repealed, altered, or amended by the 
|| country making the acquisition. 

Mr. BERRIEN. Will the honorable Senator 
) allow me to remind him, that the law to which he 


| refers was continued in force bythe act of Con- | 


| gress creating a territorial government for Florida? 
| | refer to the act of 1822. 
| Mr. WALKER, 
| Benator from Georgia sys, if he means only that 
| the act of 1822 declared the laws of Spuin to be in 
|| force. But if he means to say that the act enacted 
them into force, | do controvert it. 
||. Mr. BERRIEN. Thecourt says, that the laws 
|| in force there were the laws of Spain. 
|| Mr. WALKER, ‘Just so. 
| Mr. BERRIEN. | affirm that thelaws of Spain 
were in force there by the act of Congress, which 
organized a territorial government—the act of 
|} 1822. 
Mr. WALKER. There, sir, we are at issue. 
Mr. BERRIEN. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me to read from the act of 1822? 
| Mr. WALKER. Certainly. 
|| Mr. BERRIEN. The provision is this: 
|| "That the laws in force in said territory at the time of 
the passage of this act, and which are not inconsistent with 
the provisions thereof, shall continue in force uuttl altered, 
| amended, or repealed, by legislation of Congress.” 
Mr. WALKER, 
|| then —— 
Mr. BERRIEN. Then the continuance of the 
|| Spanish laws which were in foree in Florida at the 
|| date of that act, is provided for by the act. Now, 
|| L wantto say one word more—and that is, if the 
|| Spanish laws would have continued in force with- 
| out such provision by act of Congress recogniz- 
} ing them, why were they specially reénacled by 
|| this act? If this act was not necessary to give 
| validity to the Spanish laws—if they continued in 
|| force, and Cosa have continued in force without 
|| that act—why were those laws deliberately reén- 


Suppose that be so, sir; 


|, acted ? 
1} r. WALKER, They were not reénacted. 
|| The act was merely a declaratory act, in reference 

to laws that were in force, and would have re- 
|| mained in force without it. The act acknowledges 
||} them to be in force, and not to have been abro- 
|| gated by the cession of Florida. 
|| Mr. BERRIEN. If they would have continued 
|| in force without it, where was the necessity for 
| its. passage ? 

| Mr. WALKER. Well, did the act put in force 
|| any that were political laws? for the Senator only 
|, contends that such were abrogated. No, sir; it 
|| declares that the laws then in force should continue 
| in foree. It does not put any in force; it merely 
| admits that they are in force; and that is the very 
|| position that I take. And not only the. judicial 
i} decisions have said so, but the Senator himself has 
| said so, if he adopts the language of that act 

Mr. BERRIEN. My proposition, if the Sen- 
| ator will aliow me, is, if these laws would. have 
'| been in force without the provisions of that act, 
| where was the necesaity for passing it? 
1 Mr. WALKER. I haveanswered that already, 
| about a dozen times. It declares the truth of my 
|| position, and admits that the laws of Spain were 
_ in force, and declares simply that, being in force, 
| they should continue so. If they were in fotce, as 
the act admits, pray when would they have ceased 

| to be in force without the act? Annexation had 
| already taken. place. 

_ my position, and not of the Senator’s. I tell him, 
_ again, the act was declaratory and supere , 
| But, sir, | will now quote a case decided in a 
slave State—in the State of Mississippi—where 
the principle of law I have laid down was decided 
| in a case where slavery was the question directly 
_involved. The case goes even further than the 
| Supreme Court has gone. I will ask the attention 
_ of the Senator from Lissionieel [Mr. Dayss] to it. 


| 
the inter- 


individuals, remains in force 
power of the State.”—1st Pe- 


| os The facts in this ae. ae not oonencemas Poe the 
| three negroes were slaves ‘giaia ; thatin were 
‘ taken by John Decker to the neighborhood of Vincennes ; 


| en eres from that time until the month of 


uly, 1816; that the ordinance of Congress was passed in the 


1 do not controvert what the | 


lt is evidence in favor of 


[March 6, 


mCi... 


Senare, 


a 


month of July,'in the year 17875 and that the eonstins. 
of the State of Indiana was adipted on the 29th Jonn wee 
«These are the material fuets; but the law ariung 
the ordinance ‘al. cession of Vir, af 
and the : 
controverted. Tuo clear away the difficulties arising — 
extraneous matters, and to piace the grounds of this opinion, 
— before the court, a short history of the country cs 
|| be necessary. The country was within the chartered jj ” 
of Virginia; but trom the year —— until the peace of 1763, 
it was subject to, and claimed by, France.. By the peace 
| 1763, it was ceded to Great Britain. It will appear va 
i| reference to the proclamation of General y itt 1775, 7 
to the acts of Col. Waikins, in granting as Gevteen 
|| Of IMinois, that it was under a government distinct and 
| separate from the then colony of Virginia, Daring oy 
| revolutionary war, it was conquered by the arms of Virginia. 
| but there bas been exhibited no evidence to show that 4. 
|| laws of Virginia were ever extended to that couthhsy after it, 
conquest, or that Great Britain, after the treaty of 163, by 
| which she obwined it, ever changed the laws then exisi); 
|, in the province. Ihave carefully examined the acts ot yj, 
| ginia, and can find no provision extending its laws to that gis 
|| trict of country.’? 


Now, bear in mind, this is the conquered ter. 
| ritory of Virginia. Had Virginia the right to 
| take slaves into that territory? What says the 
|| court? 

| TIT think, then, thatit is undeniable that the laws, as they 


existed while it was a province of France, were the wy. 
|| nicipal laws of the country.” 


| Here the court ran through three stages to oo 
i . . » 8 
|atthe law. Well, sir, here is a further dictum in 
| this case: 
|| Prom the facts, authorities, and reasons advanced 
|| these consequences result: that, as conquered countries’ 
|, they were subject to such laws as the conquerors chose i; 
impose ; that the Legislature of Virginia, not making 
change in their laws, the ancient laws remained in full force: 
and that the ‘titles, possessions, rights, and liberties’ 
|| guarantied, were those they enjoyed prior to the conquest, 
i} the ‘lex loei,? not as citizens of Virginia, but as a provincial 
] seavesoae on | 
|| Sir, this decision grants that for which | am 


|, contending. The South asserts that, under the 
|| Constitution, she has a right to take slaves into 


i] 


it 
i 
1} 
}} 


| these new territories, notwithstanding the laws 
|| there prohibit slavery. Yet, sir, her own cours 
| decide that she may not take them. What be. 
| comes of the claim? It is worth nothing—it falls 
| to the ground by virtue of her own judicial av- 
| thorities; for this same case decides also that the 

| Constitution has nothing to do with the matter. The 
| court says: ‘* Why, we are told it is inconsistent 
| ‘with the Constitution of the United States.” “The 
| ‘Constitution of the United States has nothing to do 

* with the question.”’ 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, I would remind 
| the Senator from Wisconsin, that we never {all 
| into greater error than when we attempt to run a 
| parallel with diverging lines; and I consider that 
| : ate . : 

the Senator has fallen into a similar mistake, in 
citing the case to which he has alluded, as bearing 
upon the subject in hand. He is surely a lawver, 
and one of sufficient acuteness, it would appear to 
me, to distinguish between the case decided in 
Mississippi, concerning the laws in Virginia, which 
|| he has quoted, and that of taking slaves into Cali 
fornia. The case in Virginia was one where she 
| had sovereignty before the foundations of the Con- 
| Stitution were laid. 
pany ran The Senator from Missis- 
|| sippi always speaks so ver itively — 
|| Mts. DAVIS. Because | am very.c 


am very certain. 
| Mr. WALKER. The Senator, as 1 was. sy- 
ing, always speaks so positively, and with an ait 
—I say it with nodi which seems to say, 
“‘ Nothing more can be said”’—** Lknow it all” — 
“it must be as I-think,’’ It is-true, sir, that m 
the case which I have read, the slaves were taken 
to Indiana before the Constitution was adopted; 
but so much the worse for the Senator’s logic. 
Virginia was then a slave cou 
was hers—the slaves had been taken from Vir- 
ginia, and not even the ordinance of 1787 was yet 
as “ - court of era — 
roug sovereignty of Virginia 
to that of France, cn’ doetdes the case 
er the laws of the latter; and herein lies the 
answer to the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Burier,} when he puts the case of a territory 
ee an a nation of slaveholders 
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om ] read from the case of Rankin vs. Lydia, | 


9 Marshall’s Kentucky Reps., p. 470: 
« Lydia was born @ slave in Kentucky, in the year 1805, 
Ly cnged to John Warriek, a citizen of this State, who 
sod owed hence, im the year 1807, to the late territory of In- 
vaya, where he settled, shortly after the }7uv of September 
ryhat year, together with Lydia and her mother, whom 
w tiok with him, and whom he kept till the 6th of Deeem- 
ber, 1814, when he sold his right to Lydia, in that territory, 
Poomas Miller, likewise @ resident there, who sold her 
Pgobert Todd, a citizen and resident of Kentucky, who 
w meht her to Kentucky, and sold her to John W. Ravkin, | 
the defendant below, wow plaintiff in errer, who still holds | 
and claims her as a slave for life, she bei 
color, and he having had knowledge, when i] 
per from Todd, of the foregoing facts.” i] 


On this state of the case, the court says, (the | 
issue Leing on the freedom of Lydia:) ! 


« Ip deciding this question, we disclaim the: influenee of || 
the general principles of liberty which we all admire, and |) 


conc: ive it Ought to be decided by the law as it is, and not as || courage it in every place to which it is proposed | 


| ; : | 
ses- | to take it voluntarily. 


it ought to be. Slavery is sanctioned by the laws of this 
siate, and the right to hold ! f 
ulations is unquesionable. But we view this as a right ex- | 
isting by positive law of a municipal [mark you, not politi- 
eal} character, without foundation in the law of nature, 

oc the unwritten avd common law. If, hy the positive pro- 
visions in our code, We can and must hold our slaves in 
the one case, and aioe, srevtyens equally positive decide | 
aeainst that right in the other, and liberate the slave, he must, 

by an authority equally imperious, BE DECLARED FREE.” 


In this case, sir, it will be found that the slaves 
were taken to the Indiana territory under local | 


them under our municipal 


laws permilting it; and yet the court decided that || 


the slaves became free. It is true, the court de- 
cided they became free by virtue of the ordinance | 
of 1787; but that was nothing more than a Joeal | 
law for the territory, forbidding slavery. Now if, 
as is contended here, the Constitution makes 
slavery a political institution, it would have over- 
ridden the local law of the territory, as it is now 
contended it does the local law of California aad 
New Mexico. But the court decided otherwise; 
and so it would in the present case; for I have cer- 











iainly shown that in California and New Mexico || 


there is quite as strong a local law against slavery. 
Itis claimed, Mr. President, thatthe slave laws | 


All the slave laws of the Unrrep States, of this 
kind, are to be found in the Constitution, Now, 
in what respects are they found? Certainly in but | 
three. One is, that provision in the Constitution | 
which regulates the computation or enumeration of | 
the people as a basis of representation. Now, sir, 
when is that provision of the Constitution fulfilled? | 
Why, when we include three fifths of the slave per 
ulation, in fieing a basis for representation. t, 
again, in regard to direct taxation, how is that fal- 
filled? Why, of course, by enumerating three 
fifths of the slave population, in forming a basis of 
apportionment of taxes, when we shall resort to 


of the United States are of a political character. 1 


direct taxation, Here the operation of the Consti- 


tution ends, as well as our duty under it in this || 
| Bible. 


respect. The other provision is in regard to fugi- 
tive slaves. This is fulfilled whenever the States 
(or Congress) make provision for the extradition 
of fugitives. Here, too, the operation of the Con- 
stitution ends in this particular, as well as our duty 
under it. What, sir, is there in either of these 
provisions, or all together, which gives this insti- 
tution of slavery any of the features of a-political 
law of this country? Nothing. Under our alle- 
giance, we are bound only to the enumerations | 
have mentioned, and to the enactment of extradi- 
tion laws. Here our oaths and our allegiance to 
slavery end. This-our allegiance to the itu- 
tion binds us to do; but, sir, does it consequently 
follow that, because we fulfill these obligations of 
the Constitution throughout our Union, in con- 
formity with our oaths, our allegiance also binds 
us to suffer slavery to override, not only the laws 
of Mexico existing in these territories, and 
itself where it does not exist, but also the power 
of this Government to prevent it? Unless this be 
80, slavery is no more a potitical institution than a 
navy yard. We have duties to perform to both; 
suffer ‘ rnahanat 
spread it, or to it to s 
everywhere in ee tonna We ful- 
fill our duty to this Union and to slavery in the par- 
tculars I have mentioned. We have nothing fur- 
ther incumbent wot to pertorm in relation to 
Constitution ires of us the 
is to 
ina 


404.) In speaking of the Constitution, the Judge 


oe || when a slave has escaped has his master the right | 


|| property, on an equality with other property. The | 


} 





{ 
| 
| 


| tion; that it has no foundation in nature, or sup- 
| port in the laws of God; that it exists, and can 


1 
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s 403 and || I quote again from the North Carolina case. The 

is strong, but I read it in no offensive 
sense to the Senator from Mississippi. After 
Sey tein Mamtee Seatedenten dhe tee ‘ mon speaking of the condition of the slave, as before 


‘another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation read, the court says, (2d Dev , 266:) 

‘therein, be discharged from sach service or labor.’ Hence || “ What moral considerations shal! be addressed to such 
the implication is strong, that seach persons who do not es- |) @ being, to convinee him of what it is iniposetble Mat that 
cape, but whose owners voluntarily bring them, may be dis- | the most stupid must feel and know cun never be true, that he 
coenmed by the laws or regulations of the State in which they || is thus to labor upon a principle of nalurel duty, or for the 
2 u ts for if this could not be so, of what use would || sake of his own personal happiness.” 


| : : 2s 
c . i Miele sala a || This, sir, is a decision of the court of a slave 
I think the application is plain, sir, that only } State; and when gentlemen claim here that. the 


institution of slavery is founded on the law of 
God and nature, I beg leave to refer them to the 
opinions of the judiciary of their own States. They 
are sup poséd to give their opinions dispassionate! y 
and impartially, without reference to the passions 
or feelings of men, and with an intimate know!- 
. edge of what slavery is. This judge depicis in 


: || terms so bitter the institution of slavery, that if 
I come now to another branch of this argument. | any northern man were to use similar words here, 


It is claimed by the South, that her citizens have | },.° would be called fanatical. Thie same j 
: : ome ii ‘ me judge 
the right to take their slaves to the territories a3 | was at the time deciding the pinciple that to shoot 


and kill a slave, and a woman, too, was not mur- 
der—fnay, not ever an assault and battery. That, 
sir, was in 1829—the same year and about the same 
_ day that the poor, denounced usurper GueRnero 

issued his decree for the abolition of slavery ia 
| Mexico. Ido notsay it by way of reproach, but 


s, volume 2, 


says: 
a This instrument declares that ‘no person held to service 


to recapture him; that when voluntarily taken 

from under laws which tolerate slavery, to juris- | 
dictions which do not, the slave is free; and that || 
we are not bound*to legislate in favor of slavery | 
anywhere, except when it escapes, but ought to dis- | 


highest claim for this right is that which asserts || 
that slavery is based upon the law of nature and | 
of God; thus placing the right to slave property | 
on the foundation of all other property. It is thus 
put by the Senator from Mississippi, | Mr. Davis:} 
“It is enough for me, that here we are not called upon to : wir 
legislate either for its ametioration, of to fix the places in || '¢ 15 strange coincidence. 
whieh it shall be held, and certainly have no power to.abol- || Mr. DAWSON. Does the Senator say that is 
nh ®. Ri » enough for me elsewhere to know, that it was | consonant with the law of North Carolina? 
established by decree of Aimighty God, that it is sanctioned in : snei ; . : 
the Bible, in both Testaments, fret Genesis to Revelution, | wire re oe is decided in 


that it has existed in all ages, has been found ainong the || . 
people of the highest eivilization, and in nations of the || Mr. DAWSON. Butthe law is not so now. 
Mr. WALKER. | am happy to hear ix. I 


highest proficiency in the arts.” 1 
1 answer, that slavery is a purely local institu- | quoted this: simply for the purpose of showing that 
|| it had been denied in the mest solemn manner that 
|| the institution of slavery or the right to hold 
slaves existed in the laws of nature or of nature’s 
God. The case | referred to was the case of the 
| State vs. Mann, and, as reported, is as follows: 


only exist, by virtue of the local laws of the 
States. ! 
I will read, as authority on this point, from the 
same Mississippi case already quoted, (page 42.) “The defendant was indicted for an assault and battery 
The court says: || upon Lvpta, the slave of one Buzavern Jowes. On 
“ Slavery is condemned by reason and the laws of na- ij the trial, it appeared that the defendant bad hired the stave 
ture. It exists, und can only exist, through municipal regula- | for one year; that during the term the slave had committed 
tions.” r |, eome stall offence, for which the defendant anderwok to 


. . | chastise lier; that, while in the act of so doing, the ehuve 
Here is another case in the same State, where | ran off, whereupon the detendant called upon her to stop, 


the same point is decided. Jt is the case of the || which being refused, he shot at and wounded her. A 
State of Mississippi vs. Isaac Jones, (Walker’s || verdict was returned for the State, and the defendant ap- 
Reps., 86.) The court decides that || peated.” 


“ The right of the master exists, not by force of the law of || Inthe court above, the doctrines were held as I 


| natute or of nations, but by virtue only of the positive lawof || have asserted, and the judgment of the court con- 


the State.” || cludes: 
Here are two direct contradictions, from his | 
own State, of the Senator’s assertion, that the 
institution is founded on the law of nature and of|) Mr. BADGER. If the Senator will allow me, 
God. || I will state, that in North Carolina, it is held un- 
Mr. DAVIS. I take my argument from the |, doubtedly, by the judgment of her highest tribu- 
|| nals, that, by the common law of North Carolina, 
Mr. WALKER. I was not quoting from the || the homicide of a slave is an offence, either mur- 
Bible, although | think that holy book would be | der, cr manslaughter, or excusable homicide, just 
found but a poor support of slavery, if the follow- || as it is in regard to the killing of free persons— the 
ing be its true condition—the description of which || circumstances under which killing can be miliga- 
I find in another case in the State of North Caro- || ted from murder to manslaughter, or excusable or 
lina, (2 Dev. , 266:) || justifiable homicide, being different only in conse- 
“ The end is the profit of the master, bis seeurity, and the || quence of the relation existing between master 


os etree cg po md [ee one a a tire ne and slave, Formerly there was a certain statute 
and posterity ve without knowledge, and withou 1 : : : > 
the capacity to inake anything his own, and to toil that | passed by the assembly, which made it a misde 
|, meanor to kill a slave, punishable by fine and 


another may reap the fruit. * * * Such obedience : : 
is the consequence only of uncontrolled wuthiority over the || imprisonment. Afterward, the legislature of the 
State d a law, declaring that it should there- 


body.” 
The Bible tells me thatGod gaveto man domin- | after be homicide to kill a slave—that it should be 
murder, or manslaughter, or otherwise, according 


ion and ‘‘ uncontrolled authority over the bodies | 
of beasts,” but not over the bodies and minds of | to the principles of common law, as in the case of 


his fellow man. : | free persons. Afterward, an indictment was pre- 
Blt to get back to the law, and the legal view of | ferred against a white man who murdered a slave; 
the foundation of slavery. ‘The next authority | a conviction took place, and a judgment of death 


which [ read is from 2d Martin’s La. Reps., 402 was passed. It was carried to the Supreme Court, 
and — | and an exception was taken to the indictment, be- 

- relation of owner and slave, is, in the States of this || cause it did not conclude against the form of uhe 
Uvien en ie it has a legal existenceya creuture of the |! statute; and counsel endeavored to sustain the 


Sg ; | exception, upon the ground that, by the common 
ata = ee 2d Marshall, |) jay of North Carolina, the killing of a slave was 


" és ‘not murder, that it was only recognized as a mis- 
Siavery is sanctioned jaws of this State, [IK indi 
tugky ;) and the right te _ if ta | demeanor, and that, therefore, the indictment was 


ioubhie <8 || defective. But the court overruled the objection. 
ae by pronto tan? of stealer Warder Jie , They treated the killing of the slave as homicide: 
foundation in the law of nature, or the unwritten and common || and the particular case which the gentleman is now 
tan.” % . | referring to, is the ease in which the court recog- 

If these decisions do not sufficiently controvert | nized this principle, that one who hires ashave for 
the Senator’s —s of the natural or divine || a single year, stood in the same relation toward 
property foundation of slavery, let us try again. || him as the general owner, and was either guilty of 


‘Let the judgment below be reversed, and judgment 
entered for the defendant.” 
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murder, or manslaughter, of excusable homicide, 
just exactly in the same way as a general owner 
would be, 

Mr WALKER. I have read what the case was. 
Being indicted, the prisoner was convicted; he took 
an appeal to the court above; the court set him at 
liberty. After describing what slavery is, as | be- 
fore read, the court goes on to say: 

* Buch services can only be expected from one who has 
no will of his own—who surrenders his will in implicit 
obedience to that of another. Such obedience is the con- 
sequences only of uncontrolled authority over the body. 
There is ing else which can operate to produce the 
effect. The power of the master must be absolute to 
render the submission of the slave perfect. I most freely 
confess ny sense of the harahness of this proposition—I feel 
it as deeply as any mancan. And asa principle of moral 
right, every person in his retirement mustrepudiate it. But 
in the actual condition of things, it must be so. There is 
no remedy. This discipline belongs to the state of slavery. 
oy ig ls ae We cannot allow the right of the master 
16 be brought into discussion in thecourtsof justice. * * 
It will be the imperative duty of the judges to recognize 
she full dominion of the owner over the stave, except where 
the exercise of it is forbidden by statute.” 


This gives to the master absolute dominion 
over the body of the slave. 

Mr, DAWSON. I think the honorable Senator 
does great injustice to a large section of this coun- 
try, by saving that the killing of a negro is not a 
criminal offence. 

Mr. WALKER, 
been decided b 

Mr. DA WSO 


I said that the principle had 
the Senator’s courts. 
N. The shooting and killing of 


a negro is as much a crime, as the killing of any || 


other individual. It is so considered in every State. 
There is scarcely any difference made between 
the killing of a white person and the killing of a 
slave; and it is wrong that a contrary impression 
should be made upon the public mind by a state- | 
ment 0 inconsistent with what is the fact. 

Mr. WALKER. 
nation. This decision to which I have referred 
may be incorreet—it may not be law. 

Mr. DAWSON. If the Senator will read the 
case entirely through, he will find that it goes upon 
an entirely different principle from that which he 
supposes, 


r. WALKER. 


of a slave. 

Mr. DAWSON. 
detroy a slave, as in ancient Greece and Rome. 
An act which deprives a slave of life is placed 
upon the same footing as that which takes away 
the life of a free person. 

Mr. WALKER. I am very glad to hear that | 
such is the law now. 

Mr. BUTLER. The dominion of a master | 
over his slave is something like the control of an | 
officer over a soldier. The officer, I presume, 
could be indieted for killing with malice afore- 


thought; and in all cases of which | have any || 


knowledge, it is held to be murder where a master, 
with malice aforethought, takes the life of his 


1 am glad to hear the expla- | 


It gives him no power to || 
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Mr. BUTLER. Oh, well! the impression was 
made on my mind that the man shot the negro 
down. I suppose he sho: him with small shot, 
and did not hurt him much. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER. Ido not know what kind of 
shot she was shot with, or with what kind it is 
permissible to shoot slaves. 

Mr. DAWSON. I would merely observe, sir, 
that if these things gre read by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, for the purpose of showing the want 
of humanity on the part of the slaveholders of 
the South, he is doing them great injustice. I 
am, Mr. President, a native of that section of the 
country—descended from the very first settlers of 


| the State which | now haye the honor in part to || 


represent. [ know well the character of the peo- 
ple, and the relations existing between master and 
slave. Those relations existed when I came into 
the world, and my whole life has been spent in 
their midst. In point of humanity, everythin 


|| that can tend to ennoble the relation which shoul 
| exist between master and slave, exists there; and 
|| no man, who has ever lived in that region of coun- 


try, and has witnessed the operations of the system, 
can rise up and say that there is any unhappiness 


| experienced by the slaves, or any unkindness 
| shown toward them. 


It is very najuet for gen- 
tlemen, who are unacquainted with this instituuion 


| —with the relations existing between master and 
| slave—to attempt to impress the public mind un- 


justly on this subject. 1 would invite every one, 
who has mistaken apprehensions on this subject, 


| to go down and live in our midst for a season, and 


see whether he would not come away impressed 


|| with the beneficial effects of the relation of master 
|| and slave, and the kindness uniformly extended 


toward that unfortunate class of beings, known 
as the African race. 1 would not make this state- 
ment, but for the fact of a wrong impression being 
conveyed by the citation of the Senator with re- 
gard to the character of the institution of slavery; 
and this is the only thing that | have discovered 


|| appears to be really unkind toward us—the at- 
| tempt that is made to create the impression of a 


4 .. || want of humanity on the part of the South toward 
It appears from this decision | 


that a master has unlimited control over the body || 


It is not true in point of fact. 1 know the Senator 
from Wisconsin does not make the charge. 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly not. 

Mr DAWSON. But the tendency of his ob- 
servations will be to create that impression. The 
working of the system ought to be understood 
throughout the country, as it is understood at home. 
I am no more responsible for the evils which may 
arise from it, than the gentleman before me; but as 
a man, as a Christian, as a philanthropist, | have 
only to make the best of the institutions around me; 
and it is unkind and ungenerous for those who are 
not acquainted with the institution, to cast an un- 
founded imputation upon us. The great difficulty 
is, that they intermeddle with that which they do 
not understand. You may discuss the abstract 
question of slavery, if you please; but when you 


slave; but as the Senator from Georgia says, the || come down to discuss the private relations, the 
master, having the absolute control over the slave, || social equality, kindness of feeling, and humanity, 


has e right, if he escapes, to arrest him; and, if | 
he resists, he has a right, as the officer would have || 
a right in regard to a soldier, to cut him down | 


with the sword, And but for some power of this 
kind, I suppose we could scarcely control our 
slaves; but it is very rarely that a master has been 
indicted for killing a slave. Where a slave has 
been killed, it has usually been by some irrespon- 
sible person, or by the agency of some person 
who is a stranger to the domestic government of 
the slave, 
charged with killing his own slave, and still more 
rare is it that he is charged with killing a slave 
born in his own family. 

Sir, the relation between the master and slave is 
not fully understood in the non-slaveholding States. 
There is a degree of feeling on the subject that 
would revolt at anything of the kind. I know 
that in the case that has been quoted from North 
Carolina, there was a man who hired a slave, and 
the slave attempting to escape from his dominion, 
he very foolishly shot the slave. Nevertheless, 
ihe master was indicted for thus shooting hi.n— 
indicted for homicide, 

Mr. CHASE. He was indicted for assault and 
batiery. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘Was the negro killed? 

Mr. CHASE. Not at all. 





It is extremely rare that a master is | 


| which exist between maater and slave, then you 


intermeddle with an institution that haa been ap- 
proved by your ancestors, as well as mine—you 
interfere with a matter which affects the sensibili- 
ties of us all: there you must stop, because those 
are responsibilities that are personal in their char- 
acter—they are responsibilities that we feel not 
merely as citizens, but as Christians, as patriots, 
as philanthropists. We have the right to control 
and manage our slaves, and we are wielding that 
right for the best and most humane purposes; and 
if you would leave us alone, we would carry it on 
in a way not to affect your consciences, and 1 trust 
in God not to increase any excitement which may 
have been produced heretofore. 

Mr. WALKER. After this long episode, sir, 
I will again repeat that | quoted this decision for 
no such purpose as the Senator from North Caro- 
lina supposes. | quoted it to show that this insti- 
tution was neither a political law of the land nor a 
species of property based on the laws of nature or 
of nature’s 3 and it is the langu of the 
learned Judge on the subject of slavery, that Sena- 
tors must deprecate, not mine; for none 
with reference to that question in the way com- 
plained of. I was speaking, when in ted —or 
rather was instituting a comparison 1 what 
this learned Judge, not the people of North Caro- 


lina, had done, and what Guerrero 


| be understood without questioning. 


Senare, 
had 
anything else has come out, it has been cee - 
interruptions. But I must again refer the Senate 
from Mississippi to the denial in the case of hi, 
natural or divine foundation for slavery, -  —" 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator has just made 8om 
remark I do not exactly understand—some .,. 
sonal allusion. Bee 

Mr. WALKER. I think not. I merely calleq 
me) pest saree to we I read. 

ry . read it 80 particul 
the Senator from Mites i? foo 

Mr. WALKER. Because it has a bearing b 
way of rer to his argument. y 
_ Mr. DAVIS. Does the Senator mean to reag 
it to me as an answer to my argument? 

Mr. WALKER. I it in order to show tha 
the institution of slavery is not supported by the 
law of nature, as the Senator had claimed. 

Mr. DAVIS. But I ask whether the Senato, 
means to adopt that language and apply it to me) 

Mr. WALKER. By no means. eee it as 
the statement of the Judge; and I so stated hai 
an hour since. If the gentleman will pay due a. 
tention to my remarks, he will firid that | wil! give 
no reasonable cause of offence. When I do, i: 
will be for a greater cause than the Senator has 
given me yet; and when I do, I shall mean it, ang 
If the Sena. 
tor understood me as applying the term “ stupid” 
to him, he was entirely mistaken. I disavowed 
that long ago. 

[Without concluding, Mr. Waker gave way 
for a motion io adjourn. ]} 


In Senate, Friday, March 8, 1850. 
: Mr. WALKER resumed and concluded as {0}. 
ows: 

Mr. Presipent: | come now, sir, to treat of this 
question in some of its more general features. |; 
is contended upon general principles, by our friends 
of the South, that under the general law of the 
equality of property, they have the right to enter 
the acquired territories, and to take with them their 
property in the same manner that the citizens of 
other States have the right to take theirs. With- 
out going at any great length into this subjeci, | 
think there are in this many fallacies which might 





easily be exposed. The principal fallacy is this: 
that the right to the involuntary servitude of the 
slave is not, as claimed, (as [ have shown by the 
judicial authorities of the siave States,) a natural or 
| universal right. It is nota right according to the 
law of nature, or according to the unwritten con- 
mon law. This brings us, then, to the conclusion, 
that slavery is a local institution, peculiar to the 
States in which it exists. It has no ezira ter 
ritorial inflaence or extent whatever; and when 
our friends claim the right to take their slaves 
California and New Mexico, or to any other ter- 
ritory of the United States, they are claiming 
nothing more nor less, as has been frequently 
remarked in Congress, than the right to take their 
local laws or local institution, Ido not—I cannol— 
see how they are to decide among themselves 
which of their local institutions are to go. Are 
they to be the local institutions of the States is 
which the slave is made a part of the realty— 
where the slave descends with the real esiate/ ot 
is it the institutions of a State where he is mert 
personal property? Is it to be the inetitutions by 
which the slave is amenable to one code of crimr 
nal laws, or where another code of criminal laws 
exists. These are difficulties to be settled among 
themselves ; and it brings me to this conclusion, 
that any one of the free States might just as well 
claim to have its institutions carried there, as (he 
South. There are States which have insuiu- 
tions of as peculiar a character, perhaps, as ‘he 
institution seers the term ‘“ peculiar 
as applied to that whi sonia ¥6 6 perices 
localis + Take the great State of New York: she 
has an institution in which she has property of 38 
petoccsniery value invested, as any slave Stale 
-has in the institution of slavery—I allude to her 
general banking institution. Should we not think 
it an enormity—would not the South think }t 2 
absurdity—if the Stare of New York should claim 
that she had a right to go with her banking i 
erty into the territories of the United States, y 
because that was her in ber own State! 
; i if New York, not 
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being permitted to do this, should be continually 
threatenin , both in and out of Congress, to dis- 

solve the American Union? But gentlemen of the 

slave States seem to be unwilling to recognize the 

jocal institutions of their sister States, while they 

claim that theirs shall be recognized to the fullest 

extent. | deduce from this the argument, that the 

Constitution of the United States, in regard to 

slavery, no more overrides and abrogates the laws 

of California, which existed at the time of the ac- 
quisition, for the benefit of slavery, than for the 

benefit of the banks of New York, or of the lotte- 
ries of some other States of this Union. If it 

overrides and abrogates the laws in favor of slave- 

ry, it must override and abrogate them in favor of 
free schools, banking institutions, lottery institu- 
tions, and other institutions of various States in 

the Union; for as matters of property—as matters 
of private and public right-—they are just as much 

recognized by the Constitution, as the institution 

of slavery, and a great deal more; for they do not 
require the Constitution of the United tates to 

impose upon Congress or the States the injunction 

to surrender their property; but it must be surren- 
dered as a species of property, existing by virtue 

of the laws of nature, or the common law, if you 

please, under the general comity of nations, with- 
out any constitutional guaranty for the perpen. 

They stand, then, upon a broader basis—a firmer 
basis—than the institution of slavery, except in the 
local district where it exists. 

| was really surprised to hear the Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] and other Senators, 

yote the correspondence between Mr. Trist and 
Mr. Buchanan, to prove that slavery existed by 
the laws of Mexico. If that correspondence proves 
anything, it proves conclusively that slavery was 
then abolished, and did not exist by law. tus 
turn our attention to the language of the extract 
which has been read: 

“ Among the points which came under discussion, was the 
exclusion of slavery from all territory which should paas 
from Mexico. In the course of theirremarks on the subject, 
[ was told that if it were proposed to the people the 
United States to part with a Y ay of their territory, in or- 
der that the inquisition should be therein established, the pro- 
posal could not excite stronger feelings of abhorrence than 
those awakened in Mexico by the prospect of the introduction 
of slaveryin any territory parted with by her. Our conver- 
sation on this topic was perfectly frank, and no less friendly; 
and the more eflective upon their minds, inasmuch as I was 
enabled to say, with perfect security, that although their im- 
pressions, respecting the practical fact of slavery, as it ex- 
isted in the United States, were, I had nu doubt, entirely 
erroneous, yet there was probably no difference between my 
individual views and sentiments on slavery, considered in 
itself, and these which they entertained.” 

Now, sir, if we owned a portion of territory in 
which the inquisition existed, and were about to 
cede it to another power, would it excite any very 
strong feeling of abhorrence that is was to be intro- 
duced there? Notatall. Why, then, did it ex- 
cite abhorrence in Mexico that slavery might be 
introduced into the territory, but for the consider- 
ation that slavery had been there abolished, that 
the chains had been taken off, and the slaves been 
rendered free? Abhorrence was excited lest it 
should be introduced. A proposition to allow it to 
remain, if it existed, uid have excited no abhor- 
rence atall, They feared that slavery would be 
introduced when the territory passed from under 
the free government of Mexico. And this is the 
correspondence brought to show that slavery did, 
in fact, exist! If it did, it was folly for the Mex- 
Iean gee ae to speak of any abhorrence to be 
excited. 

If | was surprised at this, I was somewhat 
amused, after the Senator from Mississippi had 
Spent so much time in proving that slavery did 
exist by law in California, that he should, on the 
second day of his speech, go on to show how much 
Mexico had been degraded since the abolition of 
slavery in that country. He speaks thus: 


assesses 









of the Supreme Court, but of the courts of the 
slave States themselves, those laws of abolition and 
prohibition are now in force—what is the state of 
things that we arrive at?) The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi answers the question, when he makes use 
of the following language: 

« Why, sir, what choice is there between this and the 
Wilmot proviso? 1, for one, would prefer the Wilmot pro- 
viso. I demur, sir, after the Ho@se had killed the Wilmot 
Proviso, against any claim to a dukedom for him who brings 
the lifeless corpse intothe Senate, and least of all have I 
any thanks to return to the Senator from Illinois, for the 
ground which he says he has assumed among his constitu- 
ents, in opposing the Wilmot proviso—that it had no appli- 
cation, because slavery being already excluded from the ter- 
ritories, it was wholly unnecessary to prohibit it by new 
enactment. ' 

“ Sir, I prefer the Wilmot proviso to that position: I pre- 
fer it because the advocate of the Wilmot proviso attempts 
to rob me of my rights, while acknowledging that, by the 
admission, it requires legislation to deprive me of them. 
The other denies their existence.” 

I agree with the Senator from Mississippi, per- 
ar that the Wilmot proviso is better for him, 
but for a very different reason from the unkind one 
which he gives. It is not because the Wilmot pro- 
viso would rob him of anything, for one cannot 
be robbed of what he has not, but because it as- 
sumes the burden of the affirmative by those who 
would restrict slavery, while my position and doc- 
trine would throw the affirmative on those who 
would extend it. The Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Mason] seems to have anticipated the necessity for 
taking the affirmative, when he spoke the fol- 
lowing: 

‘IT do not mean, sir, to detain the Senate by a disc ussion; 
but I deem it my duty here, at the very outset, to entera 
very decided protest, on the part of Virginia, against sucha 
principle of law. It would take away the whole ground at 
nce that our people rest upon.”? 

Precisely so; I said the same thing to my con- 
stituents; but corrupt politicians and hireling 
presses had got up such an infernal hubbub about 
me, that I was not believed. Perhaps the Senators 
from Virginia and Mississippi may be more suc- 
cessful, 

The position of the South last winter was more 
magnanimous than now, and was met upon my 
part with a corresponding magnanimity. They 
only asked that the matter should be left to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. ‘I'he proposition | 
offered, extended the Constitution to that country. 


I took them attheir word. They contended that || 
if the Constitution was extended there, the right || 


to take and hold slaves there would be extended 
also What would have been the effect, is not for 
me to determine; but the judiciary of the country 


seems to have settled it pretty conclusively. I be- || 


lieved, sir, at the time, that what the North re- 


Mexico and Califurnia should remain as it was. 
The South were content with that. Upon that we 
met—upon that we voted, 


the position which | viewed myo as standing in, || 


was a stronger one than if the North had assumed 
the affirmative, and proposed to vote the prehibition 
into the territories. My gratification is unbounded 
to find myself now sustained by the great states- 


men and jurists from Kentucky and Missouri, || 


(Messrs. Cray and Benton,] as well as man 
others; and by the unwilling admissions of the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Vorwinia and Mississippi, 
(Messrs. Mason and Davis.) 


The Senator from Mississippi has given his || the 





ited, and that, not only according to the decision 
| 


It turns out, sir, that || 


the difficulty, I need no stron 
produce from the lips 
| Sippi_ himself, 


that my position may go 
ealled com 
than the 
specific admission 
have been admitted 


to any proposition—I forbear a conclusion that I thought of 
making.” 


If ever the historian writes that as the cause of 

proof than [ can 
nator from Missia- 
that it wiil be manifest injustice to 


of the 


the North. He says, in his speech of January 29: 


* And that I may be understood apor this question, and 
forth to the with this s0- 
here assert, that never will I —— 

compromise to the Pacific ocean, with a 
of the right to hold slaves there until they 
into the Union. 1 will never consent 


ise, 


What that conclusion was to be, | know not; 


but we have heard in both houses of Congress this 


| conclusion to such sentiments, that “ the South 


| 
| 
! 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


le 


| 





| 








* will not submit to such proceedings:”’ that * she 
‘will resist to the last extremity, and at a!l and 
‘every hazard.”” This has become the stereotyped 
conclusion in all the southern portion of the coun- 
try. 
Senator forbore. But, if this Union shall be dis- 
solved, and the Republic fail, and its history shall 
be truly wrigen, that * last chapter’’ will read that 
the Republic fell under a struggle, on the part of 
the South, to enslave that which was free; while 
the effort of the North was but to perpetuate that 
| liberty which alread 


1 hupe this is not the conclusion which the 


existéd. The witness will 
be the Senator from Mississippi. 
It has been often said here, that it will be cruel 


as well as unjust to pen up slavery in a narrow 
space, and by that means extinguish it by a lin- 
gering death. 
show, that the institution is not much confined at 
present; and to show this, | have prepared the fol- 
lowing table: 


An investigation of the facts will 


States. Acres. 
Florida, January 1, 1849, had land unsold...... 36,989,272 
Arkansas « “ “ " dnehee 30,411,483 
Louisiana = “ & eodees 26,491 815 
Missixsippi  « “ “ > weap 16.711 859 
Alabama “ “ a OP pk itaerd 21,650,547 
Missouri “ ‘ “ Oo i duane 33,396,840 
Texas has unsold at least. ..... 6.6 66 e cece cece 150,000,000 





315,711,116 
In remaining eight slave States, land unoccu- 
Pe EIOOE 0c onanne ccccdbaped cvecvedts 78,9 2,779 


Amount of unoccupied land in slave States... . 394,619,905 
This reduced to farms of 160 acres, would make 


2,466,336 farms yet unoecupied in the siave 
States—equal to 160 acres to be worked by 
every slave, man, woman, and child, in the 
Republic—besides what they now occupy, 


WROD By GROW. csicceadedénis Cacesdenciveceas 280,000,0° 0 

| Land occupied and unoccupied in slave States, 674,612,805 
Whole area of free States... .... ccc ec ce eeue 200,777,600 
Excess in slave States... ...ccscccecscssesceves 384,86 .285 
Occupied land in slave States, about........... 28 ',0.0,000 


: : ’ | Unoceupied tand in slave States, over whole area 
quired was, that the condition of things in New || inf 


OD OB etic buss swine, (ded ceciebstedccsin 103,836 ,295 


The “ institution” must be awfully crowded for 
fresh air. 

1 wish to address a few remarks to the Senate 
upon the subject of the admission of California. 
They shali de of a very general character, and | 
will introduce them by reading an extract from 
the late speech of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Burier:] 

* But to evade this Wilmot proviso, the people were left 
in a state of anarchy; and wider an operation of causes 
worse than the Wilmot proviso, they are claiming privi- 
leges now, by usurpulion, to which they are not entitied. 


| Is it not a asurpation in any point of view in which we can 


it?) Why, sir, in whom was vested a sovereignty over 


citizens ‘and the inhabitants under the treaty of Cati‘or- 


views, as to the causes which are to lead to the | nia? In the United Slates. And I think the honorable 


close of our career, and have already led to the | 
dissatisfaction between the two extremes of our | 


Republic He says: 


“ But, sir, if this last chapter in our history shall ever be 
whence proceeded 
He witl find 
h, in opposition to her own 
with the North in the anequal 
He will find again, that when 


n of the 
South cousidered it cause for war, aud entered warmly into 


written, the reflective reader will ask, 
this hostility of the North against the South ? 
it there recorded, that the Sou t 
imwediate i 
Struggle of the revolutiun. 
horwern seamen were impressed, their 


the contest wiih tie- 





Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Davis] the other day demon 
strated that—and he put the proposition in so strong « point 
of view, that I think | could not be misundersiood: and the 
Senator from Georgia has left no ground for others to oc- 
eupy. I venture to say that there are but very few indi 
viduals upon this floor, who will contend before any tribunal 
that could take cognizance of the subject, that a sovereignty 
Was not vested in the United States, to be exerted through 
the agency of ‘heir tices in Congress. 

“The ibe claimed under the doctrine of self-government, 
is extra-constituticnal, and has ne sanction fur its exercise. 


| When analyzed, it isa right wo dispense with the preserip- 


tions of the Constitution, and t use a power in derogation 
of the rights of the States of this Union, in whom was 
vested the high sovereignty and eminent domain.”’ 

Now, sir, if the Senator will compare these re- 
marks with the almost universal character of the 


'| remarks of Senators from the South last winter, 


if 
; 





he will find that he has unsaid the whole of xn. if 
he will compare this with the doctrine of the reso- 
lutions of his colleague in 1847, and his sprech 
thereon, he will find that he is in direct conflict 
with it. If he will take the Union newspaper, 
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In a he a 
~ . 


published about one yeur ago, he will find that he | 
repudiates the very thing which was then con- | 
We were asked, almost in terms, | 
why we conld not let California alone—let her | 


tevided for. 


adopt a constitution for herself—and thus let the 


question be wetted’? 1 fear this doctrine will not | 
be very grateful to the ears of the Senator from | 
sone days since, the doctrines of which he now | 
heurs condemned by those for whom he has so kind- | 


Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] who delivered a speech 


ly ventured. If you wil! compare the doctrines held 
a year ago, notonly by the public press of the South, 


but by members upon this floor, with those held | 


now, you will find that any one who should attempt || 


to follow the meanderings of the South upon thesub- | 
ject of slavery, will have to a*sume a condition him- 

self very near that of a slave. 
his views a8 often as the position of things changes 
adversely to thé interests of slavery. Just hear 
the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Downs. | 
language had been used by a northern man, I will | 


If his | 


RN 


|| official oath which he then took? 





venture to say it would have been taken by him || 


as an insultto the South. He says* 
“ But, Mr. President, if this were not the case, there are 
other reasons why the peop’e of the South should not, and 


it was a spoptan@ous m ent of the people, without any 


action of the Government. It was a ease in which one hall || 


of the Union had no opportunity of being heard; you took 
snap judgment ont 
w juhed to go there, could not doit. It isimuct more expen- 
sive to transport slaves. We have not the ships and the 
means——we have not been growing rich out of this ( onfed- 
eracy. You of the North have more stores of wealth to stock 
your expeditions. 
und wagons. We cannot go on so large a wcale as the North. 
We cannot build whole bonuses and put them on board ships, 
and take them to California. We are nol so rich us all that ; 


an: the consequenee has been that,even if slavery could be | 


adniitied hy law, those who had no slaves, and did not want || my oath to support the Constitution of the United | 


| States, 1 hope [ took it as a part of the laws of |) 


|| South Carolina; and so far as South Carolina has || made aggressions upon the North? They may 


them, got there first, asd took possession.” 


This is nota very favorable picture of the pros- 
perity and glory of the South—not a very elegant 
view of the elegancies, luxuries, and conveniences 
of the * institution.”” But itis not a commentary 
by me, sir, but by 
and a strange one It is. 
have? 
tivity of the North, to awajt the slow and sluggish 
movements of the slave-labor "machinery of the 
South, in settling the territories? Does he expect 
this? 
vain, until the last clod has fallen upon the coffin | 
of the last slave, whose servile foot imprints the | 
southern soil, It will not wait. You cannot | 


i 
j 
j 


What would the Senator 


i 


chain the active energy of the North. You could || am connected with this Government, and it is 


not chain that of a Fremont, He did not wait to | 
provide ** transportation” for slaves; but calling | 
about him his hardy countrymen, he braved the | 
perils of want, hunger, thirst, and mountain snows; | 
nor was he appalled when death itself strewed vic- 

tims on his path. His noble fortitude and energy 

bave been (as they deserved) rewarded by an ac- | 


South, he 


the Senator from Louisiana; || 


We must travel by land, in our own carts || 


| 


' 
’ 


j 
' 


'| in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 

|in the constitution of laws of any 
| contrary notwithstanding. 
| swedr to support that Constitution, which makes 
this Government preéminent above the constitu- | 
‘| tion and laws of any State; and yet they sa 

| intend, should the interesta of the State and 


b 
|} conflict, to violate the Constitution of the United | either case, will 
never will willingly, cOngent to receive this State, even if || States, 
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Compromise Resolutions—Mr. Walk 


views, neither this Government nor any other 
Confedetacy can endure. What, sir, are these 
views, as expressed by the Senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Borier?] They are, that weowe 
allegiance to this Government only through the 
States; that we owe allegiance first to the States, 
and secondly to this Government. 1 presume that 
almost every Senatorgwho expresses these views 
of allegiance has held public station in some one of 
the States. I would ask him the character of the 
Was it not first 
** to support the Constitution of the United States,” 
and then “‘of this State?”? The Constitution itself 
declares that it, together with all laws and treaties 


| which shall be made in pursuance of it, shall be 
He must change || 


the supreme law of the land, and that the judges 


tate to the 
They come hear and 


and to stand by the State. 
Mr. BUTLER. 


No Senator upon this floor has | 





time, and [ wish to explain my remarks. 


Mr. WALKER, 


| gentlemen besides the Senator himself—some of | 
|| them in the House of Seeman 


Mr. BUTLER. Mc. President, when [ took | 


delegated to this Government any portion of the | 
powers which belonged to it, they are laws’ which | 
l am as much bound to obey, as lam the laws | 
of South Carolina. 
giance toa single State—I had broken and violated 
had taken in the Senate chamber. 


Now, sir, the power to make war, the power to -|| 
| make treaties, and all those enumerated powers 
If so—mark my werds—he will expect in || 


here delegated, under which, in some meastre, as 
a Senator, | must have some control, I regard as 
having been part of the laws of each and every 
State in the Union. It is through my State that I | 


' 





tion to recognize and obey the laws of the Federal |, 


Government. Ifany man has the hardihood to | 
dispute that proposition, | think that there would | 
be very few upon this floor. 

Furthermore, I say, sir, that allegiance isa unit. 


Waller. 


subject of allegiance. Under the practice of those | Constitution in an 


yiney 
nion | 


I alluded to various other |) 


It was stated in some of the |' 


northern papers, that I had isolated myself to alle- 
Would he have the elastic, bounding ac- | 


|| the very oath 


[March 8, 
—S——>—=S—> 
Senate, 
SAI ina. 
from South Carolina (Mr Carsoox] may cde” 
you may establish what kind of confederation you 
lease; but unless there is an allegiance to the 
neral Go allegiance to 


vernmenit, superior to the 
the States, it must assuredly fall. 
The Senator says ‘allegiance is a unit.” 
this be so under our Government, I must be in , 
strange kind of a triune “fix.” I was born jy 
Virginia, and owe her lance by nativity, | 
_ have lived in Illinois, and held public station there 
| requiring me to swear to support her constituti 
| FOO app on, 
_I owe allegiance to herby oath and by adoption 
I now live under the dominion of Wisconsin, an 
_ in part represent herhere, Now, when gentlemen 
| have “ resisted to the last extremity, and at a} 
hazards,” and to save the Government he; 
| friends have rallied to her standard, and | am 
found among them, (IT assure them I shall be, anq 
| 80 will Wisconsin,) if Illinois be among the States 
to be resisted, and [am caught there, she can exe. 
ente me for treason. But if I escape thence to 
Virginia, she can surely put me to death; for I owe 
her allegiance by birth and nativity. {n vain, in 
I say *‘the Constitution of the 
United States is stipreme—I serve that.”’ I will be 


1 must ask the gentleman to || told J owed my first allegiance to the States, and should 
|| allow me to interpose and make one remark. That 
a. Nine tenths of the white tren who || expression of mine has been noticed, I see in 
|| northern pape. 


|| thought proper to take notice of it until the present | 


have let the Union fall without a strugzie. | ask 
| to which of them? I get no answer—TI must die! 
| Away with such ideas of fidelity to our coun. 
try! 

| f wish now very briefly to consider the charge 
which is made against us of aggression. With 
regard to the restoration of ape slaves, there 
may be cause of complaint. But this is a subject 
to be provided for by law. Gentlemen of ‘ihe 
South, however, accompany this charge against 
the North with the inquiry, in what has the South 


| not, perhaps, set the same value upon the rights 


of the humble and obscure, as the people of the 
| North do; but if they will look at the transactions 
in some of their States, it occurs to me they will 
| find that there has been some aggression, whether 

they will acknowledge it or not. Suppose that a 
| citizen of Wisconsin or of Massachusetts, colored 
though he may be, but being a citizen, is entitled to 
| all the privileges and immunities of citizenship in 
_ the several States, should visit, in the pursuit of 
_ his business, the shores of South Carolina—what 
_ hospitality awaits him there? [t is imprisonment 

in the dungeon. Suppose the State from which 


t 18 | he goes, not wishing to ‘* dissolve the Union’ upon 
through that State that I feel myself under obliga: || 


| this account, “‘ or to resist to the last extremity, 
and at all hazards,’’ sends another citizen—a white 
| citizen—equally entitled to all the immunities of 
_ citizenship, to South Carolina, to inquire why they 
allowed this infraction of the liberty of the north- 
ern citizen—what treatment does he meet with? 


| You cannot have two masters, when they givécon- | Why, sir, if he is not imprisoned—if he is not de- 
tive, enterprising people. Though of the sunny || flicting demands. If £ derived through South Ca- | 


sessed the weful daring and chain- || rolina my authority to come here, it was to main- | 
less soul of the North. A Gwin, too, broke the || tain the Constitution of the United States as a | 


toils that beund him to the corpse of slavery. He, || part of the bond of this Union, consented to under 


too, has been rewarded. 

But, sir, ander whose auspices was this State 
organized? A southern President, a southern 
Secretary of State, a southern Secretary of War, | 


her hand and seal. And | should like to know 
what gentleman upon this floor, if a conflict should 
‘arise, would say that his allegiance is first due to 
the acts of Congress, in preference to his alle- 


a southern Secretary of the Navy, a southern At- || giance to the State which gives him habitual pro- 


torney General here, and a southern vice-consul, 


sent there, as was feared by the North, to settle | 


| 


} 


‘ection. I have studied this subject. I do not 
now wish to run it down to its origin; but I will 


this whole controversy in favor of the slave inter- || assure the gentleman when he comes to consider 


est. 
gentlemen tell us the South has been unfairly | 
treated; “that enap judgment’’ has been taken on | 
them; that they have been deprived of their rights, | 
and are about to have the seal of inferiorily stamped 
upon them! Away with such clamor! Mankind | 
will never bear it with patience or sympathy. 


| Wnited 


i 


it has all been in southern hands ; and yet || it, that he will find it very difficult indeed to re- |, his throne and country. 


gard allegiance as of a double character. 

Mr. WALKER resumed. Mr. President, sup- 
conflict between the Constitution of the 
States and of the States—which is to’ pre- 
vail? Does not the Constitution itself e 
declare, as agreed to by the States, that it shall be 


The South tell us that if California is admitted, || the supreme law of the land, anything in the ¢on- 


they must “‘resist.at every hazard and to the last 
extremity.”? They cannot mean this. They have 
shown themselves in the history of theircountry to 
be men of'too much sense. They have shown them- 
selves to be proad of their reputation. They have 
all that a people can have to be proud of, 
they have something to deplore. And, sir, they | 
will never compel the historian to record the fact, | 
that, because they could not enslave the govern- 
ment of one land, they overthrew and destroyed 
the freedom of another—and their own. : 
Gentlemen have given-us their views upon the 


stitutions or a “ the gy Soa ~— to the os 
trary notwithstanding? Every ju u 
bench is sworn to support the vietitesion OF the 
United’ States as the supreme law of the land. 
Suppose, sir, that under some infatuation that 
ight seize any State, one of them should a 
law directing te Judge to violate the Cor i 
of the United Stares, would the Judge thereby be 
Shistvan-triia hoe allapiance ts she Co eaaaeai 
the United States? No Government in the nature 
of ours—a_ confederated Republic—could stand 
upon stich a foundation. You may amend the 


| prived of his liberty—it is because he can make 
tracks fast enough to save his liberty, and perhaps 
his life. This may not be deemed an aggression 
| upon the North; but aggressions upon the personal 
| liberty of the humble and obscure were once con- 
sidered aggressions upon the natural rights of 

mankind. It was such infractions of personal 
rights that caused the bold barons to rush upon 
| King John, at Runnymede, and extort from him 
| the magna charta. It was such, with other aggres- 
_ sions, that brought the head of Charles the Frist 
to the block, and drove James the Second from 


By way of retaliation, not upon the individuals 
who have aoe them, but upon the States them- 
selves, for the acts of it ible men, such in- 
fractions of the Constitution have been committed 
upon those who were ising the rights which 
the Constitution of the United , the laws of 
God, and the laws of nature, gave them. But | do 
not wish these things to be treasured up. | hope 
that: eny ear 

e's memory of the 
not be treasured up and 
But if it were not for 


* 


of « 
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the whole nation. 


we. President, we have already heard much— 
how much too much—about a dissolution of the 
Union; and some appear to think it meg be peace- 

dissolved. Peaceful dissolution! hy, sir, 
it sounds to me as incongruous as peaceful war. 
There are some natural monuments—some com- 
mercial features of the country—which it is impos- 
sible to dissolve or divide. They must forever 
remain as monuments, in common, of the unity 
of this Republic, or become the source of civil 
war and bloodshed when that unity shall be de- 
stroyed. How can you divide the great Missis- 
sippi river, the great chain of northwestern lakes, 
and our other channels of commercial traffic and 
intercourse? It cannot be; nor can they be used 
in common and in peace—this Union being gone. 
The first boatman that descended the Mississippi 
river, would be so treated as to beget war. Insiead | 
of the jocund song and “ mellow horn,’’ he would 





I allude to the abduction of 


be siartied by the boom of the gun, and the sight || useful, re shall make a pilgrimage to this shrine 
t 


of the shot skipping across his track, as a warn- | 
ing to round to and report—submit to search—ex- | 


hibit his clearance—to enter, and pay duty or || 


tribute. That vast river would soon become a 
second Dardanelles—every town upon its banks | 
another Tripoli. Collision and deadly war must 
follow, a8 sure as the Mississippi runs, and shall | 
be made to lave the shores of different Powers, 
So of all our other great channels of intercoarse 
and commerce. 

When dissolution shall come—if come it must 
—instead of the happy, social, political, and com- | 
mercial intercourse we now enjoy—when the citi- | 
zen at home is everywhere a ciuzen—we will be | 
met at every turn by treaties, tariffs, searches, 





outposts, blockades, and laws of non-intercourse; | 
instead of our temples of worship, education, or | 


amusement, we will have frowning fortresses, 


moated bastiles, and garrisons, for standing ar- | 


mies; in place of the busy ham of happy peace, 
we will be startled and shocked by the roar 
of cannon, the rattle of musketry, the dashing 
tramp of the war steed, the clash and clang of 
arms, the shock and conflict of men, the screams 
of the wounded, and the moans of the dying. 
Where our valleys now yield the reward of quiet 


industry, and our hill-sides are odorous with the | 


blooming vine and olive, those valleys will be 
afloat in crimson gore—those hill sides whitened 
with the bleaching bones of kindred and compan- 
ions! May he who intentionally takes the first 
step toward this horrid consummation, suffer 
through life all the tortures of despair and wretch- 
edness! May sight forsake his eyes, and hear- 
ing his ears! May leprous scales cling to his 
wretched carcass, while disease, want, hunger, 
thirst, and cold, feed upon his vitals! And in his 
last hour, may he have no kindly hand to smooth 
his pillow—no kindred smile to light his exit to 
the grave! Nay, sir, may he have no pillow on 
which to die—no grave in which to repose! And 
in the dread tribunal of eternity, may he barely 
meet the mediatorial interposition of Jesus at the 
throne of God! For such a wretch the Saviour 


} 
| 





| 
j 





| 
} 
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| 


|| of the ruin and the change. The beautiful though 











| 


| injunction to us to keep the flame perpetual. 
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finished,” there will be scarcely blood enough left 
in the veins of surviving man, with whieh to post 


*« Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell,” 
when this Republic shall fall, Freedom 
« Sighing from her seat, through ail her works, 
ili give signs of wo that all is lost.” 

Ours will be a bitter cup.to all mankind who 
aspire to freedom; and may Heaven grant to ‘* let 
that cup pass!’’ Contemplate the noble Kossuth 
in distress, wending his way through secret and 
lonesome paths, seeking egress from a land of op- 
— that he may go away to this, the land of 

is promise and his refuge. The startling cry breaks 
upon his ear—rae American Repusiic mas FAL- 
Lew! With an aimless gaze of wan despair, he 
falis—his great heart bursting, as he sighs a last 
farewell to liberty and hope! 

Sir, if fall we must, and you should be so 


| 
wretched as to survive that fall, when, in after and 


remote years, prompted by a patriotism no longer 


of our then departed empire, you will find— 


“ The wild briar tangled where rose-trees had been, 
The city in ruins, and lonesome the green.” 


As you then stand in this chamber, meditating on 
the fading past,a death-watch silence—mourn- 
fully expressive of departed greatness—will be 
Unser only by the falling drops of accumulated 
damps, or tae sound of the nail falling from its 
neglected and decaying beams, to tell more plainly 


melancholy lines of Moore will be then appropri- 
ate to your meditations: 
* The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of musie shed, 
Now hangs as mute on ‘Tara’s walls | 
} 


As if that soul were fled. 


No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
‘The harpof Tara swells ; 
The chord that breaks alone at night 
Iis tale of ruin tells. | 


Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indiguant breaks, 
To show that still she lives!” 
But it must not—it cannot be. There are too | 
many glorious memories—too much of bright | 
promise and of hope associated with this happy | 
land—to leave any one indifferent to its fate, much | 
less with a desire for its ruin. Those who estab- | 
lished our Union and Republic, established in 
them a monument of fame and glory to them- 
selves and their posterity. They left it to our | 
care, with the charge to guard it from the ruthless | 
hand of the spoiler, and to adorn it with the gar- 
lands and flowers of veneration, fidelity, and af- | 
fection. They lighted the fires on the altar of | 
freedom, and left them brightly burning, with the | 
if | 
now we betray our trust, and make ours the hand 
to tear down that monument, and dash out that 
flame, if the heaviest vengeance of Heaven be not 
visited upon us, it will be that the Divine Ruler of | 


a 


|| within the 


|| dress should be demanded upon the 
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| themselves are perhaps not stricily to be justified. 
| They have more than once been used: for the pur- 
up the crimson record. If \} 


pose of impressing upon the public mind the idea 
that in the State which I have the honor in part to 


|| represent, there was an entire want of a just con- 


sideration for the protection of the lives and hap- 
piness of slaves, and that masters were vested with 


| unlimited authority over them, not demanded by 
‘| the necessities of the case, and inconsietent alike 
| with the dictates of humanity and the laws of re- 
\| ligion. 
i due to the State whose character is, I believe, im- 
|| properly assailed, and because, at this particular 
| time, independent of the influences upon its charec- 
| ter, which such opinions are likely to produce in 
'| the present state of things, it is important that 
|| such notions should be corrected, where they are 
|| erroneous, as they tend to affect unfavorably the 


Now Tl desire, both because 7 think it is 


mind of the North in reference to the subject which 
now engages our attention and agitates us, and 
because, also, when they are thus made and re- 
| ferred to in debate, printed in pamphlets, and cir- 
| culated through the country, they are calculated 
| to produce an unfavorable impression and feeling 
| inthe mind of the South. For these rea<ons, | de- 
| sire, if | ean, once for all, to set this matter at rest. 
| Now, in order that it may be understood what 
| is the position occupied by the law of the State of 
| North Carolina upon thia subject, I beg leave to 
call the attention of the Senate to some brief ex- 
| traets from adjudications, in which that law is 
considered and declared. 
| And, first, in the case of the State vs. Reed, 
| who was indicted for the murder of a slave. 
| That indictment did not conclude, as we Jaw- 

yers call it, ‘‘ upon the statute;’’ and the question 
| was, a conviction having taken place, whether 
| any judgment could be pronounced. It was con- 


|| tended by the counsel who appeared for the pris- 


| oner, that, according to the law of North Carolina, 
| slavery being recognized, a slave, independently 
| of positive enactment by statute, was not a being 
rotection of law, and therefore, for 
| any injury done to him, it was eeeeney that re- 
ooting of 
some statute law. lt was upon this question that 
opinions were delivered, from which | will read a 
brief extract. And, first, from the opinion of 
Chief Justice Taylor: 
“I think there was no necessity to conclude the indict- 
ment azainst the form of the statute, for a law, of para- 
mount obligation to the statute, was violated by the offenee— 
| the common law, founded upon the jaw of nature, and con- 
| firmed by reveiation.”’ 
| ‘The second extract is from the opinion of the 
| late Chief Justice Henderson, then an associate 
judge of the Supreme Court, and of whom I will 
take the liberty of saying, as he does not possess 
| anational reputation, not having filled any national 
| appointment, thet few men ever lived, who had a 
| more clear, acute, and comprehensive undersiand- 
| ing, ora more profound knowledge of the common 
law of England, and no man who pospennet a 
more benevolent, open, generous, manly jieart—to 





nations will manifest his omnipotence more through | all of which I know that my colleague would bear 


his attribute of mercy than of justice, 
Mr. WALKER having concluded— 


scarcely died 
This, sir, is my curse for the would-be destroyer 
of this Union and Republic. If he be in this 
chamber—which I cannot believe—the curse is 
for him; and if f could add to my tongue the sting 
of the seorpion—the fire that is never quenched— 
the gall that is persistent through eternity—I 
would make that curse more poignant, more burn- 
mt, and mere bitter. ‘ 
it were possible so to bury a magazine as to 
blast this continent asunder, it would hardly pro- 
duce the horrors of a dissolution of this Union, 
and the consequent downfall of this Republic 
Those horrors would not be bounded by this con- 
‘nent—they would span and bound the world. 
This is a land too goodly not to have excited the 
envy and avarice of tyrant aspirants in every 
quarter of the globe. The history of the conflicts 
between the Normans and the Saxons—the Tud 


Mr. BADGER said: | do not propose at all to. | 
enter into the discussion now before the Senate, | 
although I hope, after all the other gentlemen, who | 
are desirous of speaking on the subject, shail have i 
had an opportunity to present their views to the |' 
Senate, that | may be indulged for a little space of | 
time in submitting some remarks which | one to || 
offer. lam very happy to perceive that there are || 
so few members now who feel a desire to speak, || 
as it will afford me an opportunity of being heard | 
on this subject at no very remote day; but I rise | 
now solely for the purpose of saying a werd or | 
two on the subject to which the Senator from | 
Wisconsin [Mr. Waker] referred at the close of | 
his remarks yesterday, and in reference to which | 
I made at the moment an explanation, which was 
necessarily imperfect. The Senator referred toa | 
decision made some youn ogo my own State— | 
the case of the State vs. Mann—which was a | 





and Plantagenets—of York and Lancaster—yea, || prosecution against a hirer ofa slave for a year, for 
of all the factions that have ever cormtended in || a cruel and unreasonable chastisement. The court 1 
England and Euro —would constitute buta tinted || having held in that that an indictment did not 
page, compared with the blood-red history of:our || lie, an opinion was delivered by the chief justicet | 
downfall ts co . ye they || containing some general observations. I call at- 


and its consequences. If come 
ust—wh iay God avert! if in their course 
— ‘they are ended, when it is 


tention to these, partly because they have been, 
pad gl pot Ppcarome te fbunrdocses 








|| his cheerful testimony: 
i} “ This record presents the question, is the killing of a slava 


at this day, a statute or a common-law offence, and, if a 
common-law offence, what punishment is affixed to the act 
charged in this record? Homicide is the killing any reason 
able creature. Murder ia the killing any reasonable crea- 
ture within the protection of the law, with malice prepense— 
that is, with design and without excuse. That a slave is a 
reasonable, or, more properly, a human being, is not, I eup- 
pose, denied, Butit is said, that being property, he is not 
within the protection of the law, and therefure the Jaw re- 
gards not the manner of his death; that the owner alone ia 
interested, and the State no m re concerned, independently 
of the acts of the Legislature upon that subject, than in the 
death of a horse. This is argument, the foree of which I 
cannot feel, and Jeads to consequences ablorrest to my na- 
ture; yet, if it be the law of the land, it musrt be se pro- 
nounced. I disclaim ali rules or laws in investigating this 
question, but the common law of England, as broughtto this 
country by our forefathers, when they immigrated hither, 
and as adopted by them, and as modified by various dectar- 
Ations of the islature since, so as to justify the foregning 
definition. Uf, therefore, a slave is oe creatire, 
within the protection of the law, the killing of a slave with 
malice prepense, is murder by the common law. With the 
services and labors of the slave, the law has nothing to do; 
they are the master’s by the law; the government and con~ 
trol of them belong exclusively to him. Nor will the nw 
interfere, 1 the ground that the State rights, and net the 
master’s, have been violated. In establishing sinvery, then 
the law vested in the master the ab-olute ard uncontrolled 
right to the services of the slave, and the means of enfor- 
ing those services follow as necessary consequences, nor, 
ill the law weigh, with the most scrupulous nicety, his gets 
in relation thereto; but the life of the slave being no way 
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necessary to be placed in the power of the owner for the full 
enjoyment of his services, the law takes care of teat; and 
with me it has no weight to show that, by the laws of an- 
client Rome or modern Turkey, an absolute power is given 
to the master over the life of his slave. 1 answer, these are 
not ihe laws of our country, nor the model from which they 
were take; itis abhorrent to the hearts of all those who 
have feit the influence of the mild precepts of Christianity ; 
and if it is said that no law is produced to show that such is 
the tate of slavery in our land, I call on them to show the 
taw by which the life of a slave is placed at the disposal of 
his master, ° 9 ° * ® * * * 

““} would mention, as an additional argument, that if the 
contrary exposition of the law is correct, then the life of a 


sinve is at the merey of any one, even a vagabond ; and I || 


would ask, what law is it that punishes at this day the most 
wanion and cruel dismemberment of a slave rE eres a 
linsb from his body, if iife should be spared? here is no 
starmte upon the subject; itis the common law, cut down, 
it j@ true, by statute or custom, so as to tolerate slavery, 
yielding to the owner the services of the slave, and any 


right incident thereto as necessary for itg full enjoyment, but || 


proweting the life and limbs of the human being; and in 
thea particulars it does not admit, that he is without the 
protection of the law. I think therefore that judgment of 
death shuld be pronounced against the prisoner.” 


| 
There is one other passage to which I will call | 


the attention of the Senate, because it is delivered 
in a case subsequent to the case of the State vs. 
Mann, and shows the view of the judges who 


were upon the bench at the time that judgment | 


was given. It is necessary for me to say that 


this was an indictment against a slave by the || 


name of Will, who had killed his overseer. A 
special verdict was taken, in order to bring the 
ease to the Supreme Court, to test the queation 
whether that killing was murder. It was argued 
that a sleve, under no circumstances, had a right 
to resist, and that if he resisted, the killing was 
murder, 


The opinion of the court, a part of which | am | 


about to read, was delivered by the late Judge || consequence have the authority to compel the per- 


| formance of those services—to restrain and to pun- | 


Gaston, whose high national reputation renders it 
unnecessary that | should say one word of his 
eminent learning and high character. 
expresses himself: 

* The case of the State vs. Mann, at the same time pro- 


nounced, what was, indeed, beyond question, that the law 
protects the life of the slave against the violence of bis mas- 


ter, and that the homicide of a slave, like that of a freeman, | 


ie marder or mansinughter. An attempt to take a slave's 
life is, then, an attempt to commit a grievous crime, and 


may rightfuliy be resisted. But what emetions of terror or | 


resentiwent may, without the imputation of flend-like ma- 
lienity, be excited in a poor slave, by cruelty from his 
master, tint does not immediately menace death, that case 
neither determines, nor protesses to determine. In the ab- 
sence, then, ofall precedents directly in point, or strikingly 
anal gous, the question recura, if the passions of the slave 
be excited into udlawtul violence, by the inhuinanity of bis 
master, of teurporary owner, or one clothed with the mas- 
ter’s authority, is it a conclusion of law that such passions 
must spring from diabotieal malice? Uniess I see my way 
clear a8 a eunbeam, PF cannot believe that this is the law ot 
a civilized people and of a Christian land. 1 will not pre- 
sume an arbitrary and inflexible rule so sanguinary in its 
character, and 80 repugnant to the spirit of those holy stat- 
utes, Which “rejoice the heart, enlighten the eyes, and are 
true and righteous altogether.”’ If the legislature should 
ever prescribe such a law—a supposition which can scarcely 
he made without disrespeet—it will be for those who then 
sit iu the judgment-seat to administer it. But the appeal 
here is to the common law, which declares passion, not 
transcending all reasonable limits, to be distinct from malice. 
The prisoner ts a human being, degraded indeed hy slavery, 
but yet having “ organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions,”’ like our own. The unfortunate man slain, was for 
the time, indeed, his master; yet his dominion was not like 
that of « sovereign who can do no wrong. Express malice 
is net found by the jury. Feom the facts, T am satisfied, as 
a matt, thatin truth malice did not exist, and [see no law 
which compels me as a judge to infer malice contrary to the 
truth. Uniess there be malice, ex or implied, ihe slay- 
ing ie « felonious homicide, bat it is not murder.” 

I call attention also to some extracts from an 
opinion delivered by the present learned chief jus- 
tice, who also delivered opinions in the case 
of the State vs. Mann, for the purpose of showing, 
that the inferences drawn from the general expres- 
sions of that eminent judge, are entirely mistaken 
inferences. And | further add, if they are not so— 
if they are just inferences—then the opinion of the 
judge does not meet the ap tion of the pro- 
fession or the people of the State. The case to, 
which | propose aow to refer, was an indictment 
against a master fér the murder of his own slave, 
decided in the year 1839: 

“if death unhappily ensue from a m ister’s chastisement 
of his stave, inflicted pera with a good intent for re- 
formation or example, and with no purpose to take life, or 
to pui it in jeopardy, the law would doubtless tenderly re- 
gxrd every clreametance which, 
generally of masters toward slw might reasonably be 
supposed to have hurried the party hito excess. But where 
= ae ree immoderate aud unreasonable 

© measure, the continuance and the instruments, ae- 
companied by other hard usage privations of 


He thus } 


i 
i 


| 
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food, clotiving, and res‘, it loses all character of correction 


in foro domestico, and denotes plainly, that the master must 
have contemplated a fatal termination to bis barbarous 
crucities; aud in such case, if death ensue, he is guilty of 
murder.”’ 

Again, in the same case, in reference to the 
same homicide, the chief justice remarks: 

“Itis ordinarily true, that an actual intent to kill is in- 
volved in the idea of murder. But it is not alwaysso. If 
great bodily barm be intended, and that can be gathered 
from the nature of the means used, or otlier circumstances, 


and death eusue, the party will be guilty of inurder, although 
he may not have intended death, 

“ A master may lawfully punish his stave, and the degree 
must, in general, be lett to hisown judginent and humanity, 
and cannot be judicially questioned. But the master’s 
authority is not altogether unlimited. 
independent of the act of J791, the killing a slave may 
amount to murder; and this rule includes a killing by the 
master as Well as that by a stranger. 

“Tt must indeed be true, in the nature of things, that a 
| killing by the owner may be extenuated by many circum- 
| stances, from which no palliation could be derived in favor 
|| of a stranger.” 


| the State vs. Mann, | suppose it may have 
| been rightly decided, upon the technical ground 
| that, although there was in fact barbarity, both 
| in the degree and the manner of punishment, yet 


so extreme and wanton as to constitute, in law, a 


cannot be supported. 
All the eases to which I have called the atten- 


in North Carolina, that masters, having a right to 
the time and services of the slave, as a necessary 


ish; and that, ordinarily, the degree and manner 
of that punishment must be left to his discretion, 
just as the father has authority to control his chil- 
| dren and compel their obedience; and, ordinarily, 


| the means must be left at his discretion. Although 


| the authority of the master may be, and doubtless 

is, much larger than that of the father, it is not un- 
limited; and when the expression was used in the 
| case of the State vs. Mann, ** that the authority of 
| *the master must be absolute, in order that the obe- 


| lar expression is used by Chief 
| son, when at the same time he declares “ the mas- 


*law;” and Judge Gaston declares, “that the 
| *can do no wrong;”’ and Judge Henderson de- 
| clares him ‘responsible, if he exercises his power 


'|*in such amanner as to kill or dismember the 





* slave.”” 
Then we have among these cases another one— 
a case of enormous cruelty, which, | confess, as a 
North Carolinian, i blush should have occurred in 
my State, while it is a satisfaction to know that the 
offender suffered upon the scaffold the just punish- 
ment of hiscrime. In that case the chief justice 
lays down, as we have seen, ‘‘that not only is the 
* master responsible as a murderer, if he intends the 
‘death of a slave; but, whether he imtended it or 
‘not, if it can be collected from the means used, or 
* the injuries inflicted, that he intended to doa great 
* harm, and death ensues, he is guilty of murder.” 
I make these remarks, because | think, after 
what has been said upon this subject, gentlemen 
should bea little careful tobe accurate. Certainl 
a great many of these provisions, connected with 
the institution of slavery, may appear to gen- 
lemen to be harsh; but, when they come to be 
careful, and to examine, it will be found that no 
authority is intended to be conferred, except'that 
without which the rule of the master over the 
slave could not be maintained, and the institution 
itself must be subverted; and therefore, though a 
large discretion is necessarily left to the master, yet 
when there is a clear, undoubted exercise of pow- 
er, resulting in the wanton killing or dismember- 
ment, even though the person who used it did 
not design either the death or the dismemberment, 
he stands amenable to the laws of the country, 
and is deemed to have committed a high crime. 
Mr. DAVIS. The Senator from Wisconsin 
Mississippi, all hat h 
issi i, calling my attention to what he was 
about to say, that I think it necessary, without 





adger. 


He must not kill, for | 


Now, sir, with regard to the particular case of | 


| upon the face of the record, the court had no means | 
of judicially devermining that that barbarity was | 


crime; beyond this, in my judgment, the opinion | 
|| me otherwise, I leave itto him toexplain. 


tion of the Senate, clearly show, according to the | 
notions entertained by the wisest and best jurists 





| *dience of the slave may be perfect,”’ it means not | 
what the words would seem to ney for a simi- | 
ustice Hender- | 


|*ter’s authority was limited and restrained by | 


| * master’s dominion is not that of a sovereign that | 





frequently to the Senator from’ 


[March g 


noe, 


Senate. 


intending fully to reply to him to show bon ; 
fairly he haa treated what 1 said in the Senae 


“'Mt. WALKER, I beg 
r. . to assure the ho 
Senator that | did not intend to treat him unfans” 

Mr. DAVIS. I will say to the Senator {,,.; 
Wisconsin, that I am glad to hear his statemen; 
that he did not intend todo it; and yet his presenia. 
tion of what I said is such as te do me great jp. 
justice; but, it being unintentional, without com. 
‘wentary or preliminary remark, I will merely reaq 
those passages of the speech upon which his argu. 
ment was founded, and will leave what I have saiq 
heretofore to answer what has been said by him jn 
relation thereto on the present occasion. |i wiij 
show that he has not quoted what I did say, by: 
something that he has assumed me to have said. 

Mr. WALKER. The most material par: of 
what lk ed from him was from a different speec) 
from the one he holdsin his hand, published in th. 
Union of the 30th. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator heretofore referre, 
to what I had said in relation to the Missouri com. 
promise. I answered him on that oceasion; ay 
on receiving the pamphlet edition of my remarks 
to avoid the possibility that he had misunderstood 
me, I assured myself that he had a copy of my 

| speech, and called his attention to it, as containins 
a full explanation of my views upon that subjeci. 
| And if, knowing my opinions, he has represen‘e: 
In this 
speech, when treating of what was claimed by the 
orth, as the proper action of the Federal Govern. 
ment, in relation to the exclusion of the slaves of 
the southern States from the territories, and the 
grounds upon which it was done, | said: 


«¢ All this under the pretext that property in slaves is local 
in its nature, and derives its existence from municipal law, 
Slavery existed before the formation of this Union. lt de- 
rived from the Constitution that recognition which it would 
not have enjoyed without the confederation. If the States 
had not united together, there would have been no obliga- 
tion on adjoining States to regard any species of property 
unknown to themselves. But it was one of the compro- 
mises of the Constitution, that the slave property in the 
southern States should be recognized as property throughout 
the United States. It was so recognized in the obligation 
to restore fugitives—recognized in the power to tax them as 
persons—recoguized in their representation in the hails of 
Congress. As a property, recognized by the Constitution, 
and held in a portion of the States, the Federal Government 
is bound to admit it into all the territories, and to give it 
such protection as other private property receives.” 


That was my argument. 1 appeal to the Sena- 
tor whether his remarks upon that portion of my 
speech are fairly applied to the text. 

Mr. WALKER. If the Senator pleases, | did 
not quote from that speech. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then again, in speaking of the 
right under the-Constitution, after having ac- 
quired this territory from Mexico, to carry any 
species of property into that territory, notwith- 
standing any law having a rior existence, which 
prohibited its introduction, | said: 

If the right of the slaveholder to migrate into the teri- 
tories, and to carry this species of riy there, is prohib- 
ited by Mexican laws, so is the tof the ordinary trader 
to enter there with any of those sixty articles of commerce 
likewise prohibited ; and the privilege which every citizen 
now freely exercises—of free trade in the territories—dors 
not exist of right. But the right of free trade throughout the 
United States is derived from the Constitution, and resulted 
necessarily and instantly from the transfer of the country 
the United States. That right a applies to the trans- 
fer of slave property, from the d of the owner, in any 
of the States, to the same territories; and the Mexican laws 
are no more in force on this subject than on the other. 

“it was because the Constitution overruled these pro- 
hibitory laws, that free trade now exists. It is because the 
Constitution recognizes property in slaves, and secures 
equal privileges and immunities to all citizens of the 
United States, that we claim the abolition of slavery, by 
Mexico, to have died with the transfer of those territories 
to the United States. By the transfer of the territory, the 
sovereignty of Mexico was withdrawn ; the sovereignty of 
the United States was immediately extended over the coun- 
try, and filled its 80 y to he measured by our 
Constitution, not by the policy of Mexico.” 


The Senator surely did not answer to that post- 
tion, but to a position which he seems to have 
imagined | assumed in relation to the Missouri 
compromise. The Senator spoke as though | was 
claiming something extreme, demanding a recog- 
ane. ae righ which we eo hae re 
asserted, ing some ground higher than th 
South hee heretofore maintained. Now, I will 
soaks ng othe ares oan Penne os 
speech to which he referred. I had been prev 
ously misconceived. It had been asserted, that | 
had claimed that Congress should establish slavery 
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in some portion of this territory, and that I had 
eviously to explain this point. I said: 
« Bat, sit, because, on a former occasion, | stated what I 
heliewed to be our constitutional rights, but that, as there 
re two great antagonist principles in this country, the 
pe claiming that slavery shall be excluded from all the 
werritories, and the other contending that slaveholders have 
4 right to go with their property into all of the te’ 
sod as these two conflicting principles could not be recon. 
ied, a8 compromise was only to be found in a division of 
the property, that I would consent to the establishment of 
on one side of which one of these principles should 
a and on the other side the other should be recog- 
rred—because 1 stated this, and because I su that 
this common territory, which it seems cannot be enjoyed 
n peace together, should be ee was charged with 
oe desire to establ sh slavery where it does not now exist. 
[claimed, as Our existing right, the privilege to go into all 
the territory, and said I would not recognize your right to 
ciude us from any portion of it—for one, I was willing to 
wath the controversy, and incur the hazord of taking the 
Missouri compromise line as a division, waiving the ques- 
ton of right. I would ‘agree to any compromise, adequate 
io the present crisis, which equality and honor will permit.” 
[then go on to state what was the case when || 
this Missouri compromise line was applied to the 
Territory of Louisiana, which was slave terri- | 
wry. The line of 36° 30’ was drawn through | 
the territory, and when slavery was prohibited 
north of that line, the division was complete. It 
was unnecessary to say anything about the coun- 
try below, because, saying nothing, slavery exist- 
ed as theretofore. It was decided by making a 
division of the terri ory between the slaveholdi 
and the non-slave holding States. I have said that, 
in this case, where the whole territory is in dis- 
pute, there should be a distinct application to the 
one side and to the other, in order that we might 
have the full benefit of the spirit of the Missouri 
compromise, in a case unlike that for which it was | 
made; that the citizens of the United States were 
engaged in controversy as to the right to take a | 
particular species of property into the territories; | 
that this controversy—so painful, injurious, and 
dangerous in its tendency, and seemingly so ir- 
reconcilable—might be adjusted, without compro- 
mise of principle, by a division of the territory 
between the two sections of the Union—-the one to | 
have sole possession above, and the other to have 
equal possession below, the line—for, sir, when | 
you admit slavery into the territory, you do not 
exclude the white laborer. It is a great fallacy, 
which has been repeatedly here promulgated, to 
suppose SO. No, sir; slave labor forms the sub- 
stratum on which white labor is elevated, and he 
who seeks for that portion of our country where, 
in fact, as in theory, political equality does exist, 
must be pointed to the slaveholding States, Such, 
at least, | know to be the case among all the white |) 
men where I reside, and such | cannot believe to 
be the case where, as in the non-slaveholding 
States, white men are sunk to menial occupations, 
But, air, the Senator has noticed some closing 
remarks of that speech, which I hoped would have 
had a tendency rather to quiet than to excite con- 
\roversy. Expression was given to the feelings 
which | have always entertained, of an abiding 
love for all portions of the country; and no pett 
sectional hostility toward any, has ever found shel- 
terin my breast. Even that portion of my re- 
marks, the Senator has thought proper to comment 
on, and, as I think, unkindly. I indicated as the 
cause of sectional strife—it might be, of the de- 
struction of our happy and happiness-conferring 
Union—the poor, the despicable antipathy to the 
South, because of her institution of African bond- 
age. To this he replies, that there is no hostilit 
toward us of the South, becayse we hold the Af- 
rican race in bondage; but that it is only to the ex- 
tension of the territory in which the African may 
thus be held. He has no hostility, then, itappears, 
to the fact of our holding the African race in 
In one place, but he has insuperable objections to 
our doing so in another. Why is this? Is it for 
the benefit of that race itself? Not at all; for every 
man must understand that diffusion, not concen- 
tration, is for the benefit of the slave. Is it for 
the benefit of the white race? Not at all; every 
one must understand, that as the white population 
predominates over the black, the safety and happi- 
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white population in any part of the United States. 
There is ‘no policy which would perpetuate and 
rivet that institution forever on this country, so 
surely as that which confines the slaves to the pres- 
ent limits in which they are held. There must— 
to render emancipation practicable—be a door 
opened, by which they may go out; and that door 
must be toward the equator. All who understand 
their habite and constitutional peculiarities, must | 





’ 
; 


admit this. And yet, the policy is here advocated, 
day after day, by those who claim to be the pecu- 
liar friends of emancipstion, to draw around us a 
barrier to prevent the exedus of the slaves, and 
dam them up in the small territory which they | 
occupy, where, increasing in number year by | 
year, the impossibility of emancipation will aug- | 
ment also, until he only can deny that the system | 
must be perpetual, who is prepared to see the slave | 
become the master, to convert a portion of the 
States of this Union into negro possessions, or, to 
witness the more probable result, of their exter- 
mination by a servile war. b 

A word or two more as to another remark made 
by the Senator. He assumes that the Mexican 
Siates were the creation of the Federal Govern- | 
ment, and not the Federal Government the creation | 
of the States. Now, sir, the Mexican Republic, | 
like our own, passed from the colonial condition 
into one of national independence; and when they 
organized a Government, after throwing off the 
dominion of Spain, they stated—I read from 
** White’s New Recopilacion of the Laws of Spain, 
and the Indies,’’ &c., &c.: 

Title of the Constitutive Acts of the Mericon Federation. 

“ Arr. 1. The Mexican nation is composed of the prov- | 
inces formerly known as the viceroyalty of New Spain, 
the captain-generalship of Yucatan, and the internal prov- | 
inces of the Bast and West.”’ 

“Arr. 5. The nation adopts for the form of its Govern- 
ment a popular representative and Federal Republic.’? 

“ Arr. 6. Its integral ports are free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent States, iv as far as regards excl .sively its internal 
administration, according to the rules laid down in this act, 
and in the general constitution.” 

« Arr. 9. The supreme power ofthe Federation is divided 
into the legislative, executive, and judicial, and two or more | 
of these powers can never be united in one person or cor- 


poration, nor can the legislative power be entrusted toa 
single individual.”’ 


“ Arr. 171 of the federal compact—the written constitu- | 


tion of the United Mexican States—ordains those articies of 
this constitution and of the co. stitutive act which establish 
the liberty and independence of the Mexican nation, its re- 
ligion, form of government, liberty of the press; and the 


division of the supreme powers of the Union and of the || 


States can never be changed,”’ 


Mr. BALDWIN. 
whether, by the constitution of Mexico, Califor- 
nia and New Mexico were States or territories? 

Mr. DAVIS. Territories, | think. 

Mr. WALKER. That! may give the Senator 
the mena of this position, | will ask him a 
question. 


that afterward the Congress created under that 
lan had taken our Constitution and adopted it 
amaily, changing things that absolutely required 
it, as, for instance, the names, would that con- 
stitution have had the same effect there as 1t would 


here? 
Mr. DAVIS. That involves a great many 


questions. 

Mr. WALKER. I wish him to view it merely 
n this light: taking the consolidated Government, 
which was in fact the plan of Iguala, and pro- 
claimed to be the constitution of 
to know if the Congress created under that plan 
had adopted our Constitution, would it have had 
the same effect there as here? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly not; but | only speak 
of the case as presented. Thus, by revolution, 
the viceroyalty fell, and a confederation of States, 
free and independent, rose upon the site it had oc- 


cupied. The Constitution adopted, defined the | 


powers of each department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment there, as here, the depository of the 
general trusts. | can only answer for things as | 


understand them to exist, not to supposed cases | 


and their effects. 
1 had occasion to state to the Senator, on a 


ness of both are secured; and, further, all must | former occasion, the fact, that the slave being a 


understand, that if final emancipation is ever to | 
ensue, it mustcome when the slaves are few in | 
Toportion to the whites inhabiting the country. | 
he number of slaves is rapidly increasing, in a 
ratio probably equal to the natural increase of the 


. 





| person, and recognised in a twofold aspect as | 


a person and as property, the laws of the State 
from which he is carried may follow him, and 
affect his condition in the State to which he may 
be migrated. The slave may have, by law, aright 





| spect. 


| negro, to shield him with a 
|| ate to his weakness. 


|| slavery results from a natural right. 
|| Say that. 


1 wish to ask the Senator 


uppose the Government of Mexico | 
had been established on the plan of Iguala, and | 


exico, | wish | 


Senate. 


to his liberty at a certain age; and if he be carried 
away before he reaches that age, he does not be- 
come a slave for life. The decisions of the courts 
of Mississippi have been most liberal in this re- 
Our juries are prone, in cases involving a 
supposition of fraud upon the personal rights of a 
rosity proportion- 

I believe it will always be 
found, thatamong us both the juries and the courts 
have given to the negro the amplest protection of 

| our laws, This is the natural result of that sym- 
| pathy and generosity which the relation of master 
| and slave is apt to produce. It is the public opin- 
ion of the country—somewhat suppressed, it is 
true, but not destroyed by the offensive and mis- 
| chievous interference of our northern brethren 
with a domestic relation which they do not unver- 
stand and cannot appreciate. I remember a cave 
in point, that of an African who was supposed to 
have been brought in after the year 1808, having 
been captured in some of the constant wars of those 


| barbarian tribes. He was purchased by subserip- 
|| tion, and, with a sufficient outfit, was sent back to 


his native country. 

It is no uncommon case for questions to arise, 
growing out of the laws of the State from which 
}a slave may be brought, and I think this has 
| probably led the Senator into an erroneous cor- 
struction of judicial decisions, 

In replying-to my remarks, the Senator from 
Wisconsin treats my position as an assertion, that 
I did not 
This is the passage from my speech: 

“T do not propose to discuss the justice or injustice of 
slavery, as an abstract proposition ; Poceupy this scat forne 
such purpose. it is enongh for me to know, that here we 
are not called upon to legisiate, either for its amelioranon or 
| to fix the places in which it shall be held, and certainly 
| have no power to abolish it. It is enough for me elsewhere 





|| to know, that it was established by decree of Almighty God ; 


that it is sanctioned in the Bible, in both Testaments, from 
Genesis to Revelation ; that it has existed in all ages, hae 
| been found among the people of the highest civilization, 
and in nations of the highest proficiency in the arts. Tt is 
enough, if this were not sufficient, to know that it existed in 
all the States of this Union at the period « f the Contederacy, 
and in all but one at the adoption of the Constitution, and 
|| that in one half of them it continues to exist at the present 
|| day.” 

That is the passage, I believe, on which the 
| gentleman relies. Now, sir, 1 never spoke about 
a nétural right. Iam not very sure what a natu- 
ral right is. The only natural right | compre- 
\| hend, is that of force—I know of no other natural 
right. The Senator owns a hat, not by a natural 
right, but by law. So he owns lard, not by a 
| natural right, but by law. I did not use the term 
|| natural right, and yet he founded his argument 
| upon that assumption. 

Mr. WALKER. I said that the honorable 
| Senator had traced it to the law of God; and I 
maintained that that certainly was as much as a 
declaration that slavery was founded on the laws 
of nature. 

Mr. DAVIS. Well, sir, I did assion it to the 
decree of God, and | was a little surprised to hear 
the Senator read the dicta of judges of human law 
to show that it is not the decree of God. 1 do net 
|| know why he went to the reports of judicial decis- 
\| ions to determine what is the decree of God. He 
should go to the inspired writings, and not to the 
theories of natural right. Let the gentleman ge to 
Revelation to learn the decree of God—tet him 
|| go to the Bible, and not to the report of the decis- 

ions of courts. I said that slavery was sanctioned 
| in the Bible, authorized, regulated, and recognized 
|| from Genesis to Revelation, 
|| Genesis, chapter 9, verses 25, 26.—“And he said, cursed be 
Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethern. 
|| And he said, Blessed be the Lord vod of Shem, and Canaan 
|| shall be his se: vant. , 
|} God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shal! dweil in the teats 
of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.” 

Genesis, chapter 12, verse 7 —*‘And the Lord appeared 
unte Abraham, and said, Unto thy seed will I give thie 
land.” 
|| This land being the plain of Moreh, then inhab- 
|| ited by the Canaanite. 

Verse 18.—* The same day the Lofd made a covenant 
|| with Abraham, saying, Unto thy seed have [ given this, from 
|| the river of Egy pt unto the great river, t river Ea- 

rates.’’ 














And then various tribes inhabiting the country 
|| were enumerated. 

|| And he who is said to be the father of the faith- 
ful, of whom it is said the Lord delighted to honor, 
Abraham, was given the country of Canaan as his 
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possession; and after many years of oppression, the 
peeple of Israel returned to the land of the Canaan- 
ites——the jand of promise. The Mosaic law regula- 
ted slavery asan established institution, drawing the 
broadest distinction between slavery and servitude, 
or involuntary and volun servitude, making a 
distinction between the bondmen who should be of 
the heathen, and the temporary service of the 
Jews. ‘ 
Slavery existed then in the earliest ages, and 

among the chosen people of God; and in Revela- 
tion we are told that it shall exist till the end of time 


shall come. You find it in the Old and in the New } 


Testament-—in the prophecies, pslams, and the 
epistles of Paul; you find it recogmized—sanctioned 
everywhere. Itis the Bible and the Constitution 
on which we rely, and we are not to be answered 
by the dicta of earthly wisdom, or more earthly ar- 
rogance, when we have these high authurities to 
teach and to construe the decrees of God. 

i was sorry that the Senator alluded to the col- 
loquy between myself and the Senator from Illi- 
mois, not now in his seat, and upon whose sup- 
posed position I made some strictures, in which I 
was corrected atthe time. 1 admitted the correc- 
tion, as | always do that of any gentleman who 
informe me as to bis intent or meaning. | was sorry 
when the Senator thought proper to quote a portion 
of that colloquy. if he introduced any of it, he 
should have given the whole. 

Mr. WALKER. I will aay to the Senator 
from Mecenae that I quoted it fora very dif- 
ferent object. 1 quoted him to show that the ad- 
miesion in regard to my own position, of the non- 
intervention laws of Mexico being in force, was 
better for the very claim of the South. 

Mr. DAVIS. This is asad sort of non-inter- 
vention, Which restricts emigration, and regulates 
the property of American citizens by the interven- 
tion of the laws of Mexico. I say to the Senator 
that | consider his position worse than the Wilmot 
proviso, Il mach prefer the positionof him who 
comes openly with an inhibition of slavery, tothatof 
him who finds an escape from the responsibility, 
and takes shelter under the plea of existing laws of 
Mexico. 1 much prefer him who takes from us 
by force that which we believe to be our own, to 
him who seeks to do it by constructions and disa- 
bilities, wich he covertly and obliquely imposes, 

As my friend from South Carolina is waiting for 
me, | will give way for him, with the single remark, 
that when I heard the Senator from Wisconsin 
close his speech with such awful curses on agita- 
tors, and those who contemplated a dissolution of 
the Union—— 

Mr. WALKER, I said one who should inten- 
tionally take the first step toward its. consum- 
raation. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then, sir, I trust the Senator has 
not intentionally taken that one step to its consum- 


mation, by agitating it on the floor of Congress, and || 


shocking the feelings of nearly half the States of 
thie Union, 1 trust it was notintentional, because, 
if intentional, the heavy curses which he has’mul- 
tiplied here, will descend upon himself ; and when 
1 heard him repeat one curse after another, as long 
as the curse in Sterne, at every pause, unbidden, 
fave, » my lips the conclusion of, Damn him, 
badiah, 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, opportunity 


must be seized, or it never may be recovered; and |) 


if I lose the present opportunity to make a short 
reply to some of the many remarks which have 
fallen from the Senator from Wisconsin, I may 
never haveanother, Some of his remarks seem to 
call for a special reply from me, as a representative 
of South Carolina; others have a special reference 
to myself, in connection with the immediate debate; 
and others, again, have reference to my views 
heretofore submitted, and which, of course, have 
been fairly brought within the legitimate scope of 
debate, and which I have not now time to notice. 
I know that Tam trespassing on the time and feel- 
ings of the Senate, in asking the privilege of speak- 
ing a few words at this late hour of the evening; 
but as the gentleman has taken upon himself the 
office of review and inspection, I hope I may be 
allowed to give him some mark of salutation. I 
shall do so by marching up directly to the subjects 
to which he Lesaiotien my atiention. fe has 
been very comprehensive in hia views, and free in 
hia obeervationa. States, persona, and general doc- 
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trines have falien within the expansive angle of his 
vision; and the State of South Carolina has been 
| specially selected as worthy of his censure and 
animadversion. He has thought her particularly 
_ vulnerable upon a question exposing a State mueh 
| nearer to him to the same objection. One, how- 
| ever, being a southern and the other a northern 
in the common language used to distinguish 
them—he has selected the southern State as the 
one that has made aggressions on the North, while 
| he has failed to notice a northern State for the 
same supposed offence. South Carolina and Illi- 
nois have both excluded, with different modifica- 
|| tions, free people of color from coming within their 
bordors from abroad. They may not have hada 
common aim in their policy, but they may both 
have acommon justification for it. All that I’can 
| do, is to notice his remarks on South Carolina, 
|and her particular laws. He has denounced 
| them in no measured language, and in a tone 
| of invective which would seem to imply that 
| he had given his special attention to them. He 
says there are laws in South Carolina which pro- 
hibit free persons of color from coming within 
her ports in vessels belonging to citizens of the 
United States, and sailing under the American flag; 
/and he said that citizens of Massachusetts and 
other States had been oppressively and unconsti- 
wtionally incarcerated under them. I have not 
now before me the law to which he refers, nor do 
I know how far citizens of Massachusetts have 
|, been incarcerated under them. ‘There may have 
|| been some, and I suppose eer few, instances in 
| which the provisions of the law have been en- 
forced, and, | will answer for it, never in a spirit 
} of sectional resentment or aggression. In her 
view of her police policy, intended for her safety 
and security, and with no view of making war 
| on the rights of others, she has various laws regu- 
|| lating a black population, Under these laws, col- 
ered cooks and seamen are not allowed to come 
|| on shore from coasting vessels coming from north- 
| ern ports. [am not aware that, in passing such 
|| laws, South Carolina has either violated the Con- 
|| stitution, or the laws of Congress regulating for- 
|| eign or domestic navigation. 
|| ‘The laws of Congress, enacted long ago, for the 
|| regulation of commerce and navigation, nowhere 
|| regard a colored man as a citizen, and have made 
|| a marked distinction between them; neither the 
|| Constitution nor the ancient laws regarded a col- 
| ored man as a citizen, within the contemplation 
| of that term; and so far as it regards this species 
| of persons, each State can give them a local status, 
| to which all coming within a State jurisdiction 
| must assimilate. They are a species of persons 
| having such rights only a3 may be conferred upon 
| them by State jurisdiction; they have no federal 
| eligibility, or federal recognition, as citizens of the 
| United States. 
In Gordon’s Digest of the Revenue Laws, (pp. 
86 and 165,) it will be seen that national vessels 
| engaged in the foreign trade, must be manned by 
| citizens of the United States; but it is provided 
that they may have as seamen, colored persons, na- 
| tives of the United States. Here the distinction 
| between citizens and native colored oor is well 
| recognized. They are placed in contradistinetion 
| by a Federal statute, which was enacted shortly 








With regard to the coasting trade engaged in the 
| domestic commerce of the country, the provisions 
| of the different laws regulating them are different, 
| (Gordon, pp. 101, 104, 106,107.) This species of 
trade must have a a wider range of 
| jarisdiction to the different States for their health, 

varantine, and police regulations; and | take it 
| that States having slaves, and States not having 
, Slaves, might have a different aim in their policy, 
| depending on local considerations. To have a 
| proper system of policy for their police and self- 
| security, the colored man might be regarded in 
| a different light in the slave States from what he 
| would in the free States. The slave States are 

not bound to regard him as a citizen, or as having 
a higher status assigned to him than persons of the 

same class among them. The status of a oa 
son of color, is the creature of local jurisdi ; 
_ and a free man of color in Massachusetts—call 
him a citizen of Massachusetis, if you choose— 

ean have no higher grade of political existence, 
under the Constitution, than a free negro in South 





after the adoption of the Federal Constitution. | 


Carolina, when he comeg to South Carolina, : 
condition must be assimilated under the law tha: 
operates on them. A free man of color in South 
Carolina is not regarded as a citizen by her laws 
but he has high civil rights. His n ang 
property are protected by the law, and he can c 
quire progeny: and can claim the Protection of the 
laws for their protection. He can hold land, ang 
many of them hold slaves. Under the toleration of 
society, they have in my State a ble posi. 
tion, as much so as in the northern States, and 
many of them are, individually, highly respects. 
| ble—some of high personal qualities—such gs 
make good men, as much so as the colored ci). 
zens of Massachusetts; but they are not citizens 


with political privileges; they are persons recog. 






nized by law, and protected by law. They have 
a legal existence under statute, but not a political 
existence under the Constitution, or Federal Jaws 
But if I understood the honorable ‘gtntleman 
rightly, he has taken the ground that a colored 
|| citizen of Massachusetts is a citizen within the 
|| meaning of the Constitution; that * the citizen of 
‘each State shall be entitled to all the privil 
|| ‘and immunities of citizens of the several States.” 
|| Taken in its broadest amplitude, it may be made 
to mean that a black man, made a citizen ina non. 
slaveholding State—in Wisconsin—a Wisconsin 
free negro, made a citizen there—becomes in con. 
sequence a citizen of the other States, so far as he 
may avail himself of the provision referred to. 
Iam not aware of any limitations or restrictions 
on the proposition. Then I might ask the ques. 
tion, can a free man of color, made by local laws 
a citizen, be eligible to the Presidency? Can he 
claim to be entitled to the political franchises of 
the Constitution, as they are in all respects recog. 
nised in the Constitution? If so, we may have 
Presidents of not only all parties, but of all colors; 
and I do not know who may not be President, 
Under this doctrine, can a black citizen of Wis. 
consin go to South Carolina, and be a candidate for 
| Governor, in opposition to local laws? He iss 
| full citizen under the Constitution, or he is a quali. 
| fied citizen under Jocal statute. ‘The truth is, the 
} Ethiopian cannot change his color any more by 
| law than by physical causes, no more than a leop- 


ard can change his spots; and I really believe | 
respect him as much as those who whitewash him 
into a political complexion, unreflected from the 
mirror of the Constitution. ‘The Constitution and 
laws. regard him as a colored man, with the ca- 
|| pacity of acquiring civil rights, but not entitled to 
the privileges and immunities of a free white citi- 
zen. It may have been that Massachusetts would 
wish him to be regarded as such in South Carolina, 
and that he sent Mr. Hoar to South Carolina 
enforce that doctrine. 
| As something has been said during this debate 
| about the mission of Mr. Hoar, and the conduct 
of the people of South Carolina toward him, | 
|| hope it may be allowable for me to make a short 
statement, by way of explanation. The gentle- 
man came to South Carolina at a time of high 
popular excitement, and his mission helped to in- 
crease it: he came to protect from the operation of 
the laws of South Carolina the colored seamen 
sailing in vessels from the ports of Massachusetts, 
| and to contend that they had a right to go on 
|| shore and claim the privileges of citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts, or citizens of the United States—in 
other words, to question the constitutionality of 
| the laws of South Carolina, which prohibited such 
|| persons from landing and mingling with the black 
\| population of Charleston. He was at once told 
| that his mission was unfortunate, and that he 
ae to give up the officewhich he had assumed, 
| and to leave the city. Some of the gentlemen 
who were acquainted with Mr. Hoar, (and it seems 
i to be understood that he was entitled by his Pa 
tion at home to the character of a genileman,) at 


vised him, in the first instance, to leave the city. 
As I understand, he refused. Phe intimation was 
made to him in no offensive manner, nor with any 
demonstration of violence. A mob in the southera 
ns rarely, in the first instance, assume a 

ling form; it will yield to intelligence oF 
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society was, that it was an impertinent intermed- || 
dling with its security, for an agent to come from | 
another State and interfere in the concerns of a 
community that could have but one opinion—and | 
there was but one opinion. ms 

Mr. Hoar was told more distinctly, and b 
ntiemen who were opposed to anything like 
opular violence, that he must leave the city. 
Under this determination, arrangements were made, 
with regard to some of his family, that he should 
jeave the city with no positive demonstrations of 
rudeness. And it may be said that he did leave 
under a polite invitation, with a significant deter- 
mination to enforce the invitation, in the event of 
his refusal to disregard it; and it may have been 
that, in going away, he was a volunteer by com- | 
ulsion. 

Itaffords me no pleasure to dwell on scenes of 
this kind. They exhibit a state of things that 
have been brought about under feelings alien to 
those which influenced the framers of the Consti- 
tution. The people or interests of the North can- | 
not suffer under the law referred to, while it is | 
regarded as one of self-preservation by the State 
that enacted it. The one section has speculated 
in fanciful construction of constitutions to main- | 
ain rights which never can be seriously invaded, | 
while the other looks to legislative guards against | 
palpable dangers, such as experience had disclosed; 
and such as no pradent community could overlook. 

One of the most terrific insurrections had been 

lanned by a colored man coming from abroad. 
Under the horrible suggestions of a free colored 
man, deluded slaves were induced to look for an 
unavailable, and, under the circumstances, an un- 
enviable freedom, through the ushes of a city and 
the blood of the male inhabitants. To guard 
against such an event is, in the opinion of the gen- | 
tleman, to be guilty of an aggression on the North. 
This is the flagrant case of southern outrage on 
the feelings and privileges of northern citizens. | 

But, passing from the subject, I will, in a very 
few words, but plain ones, notice another portion 
of the gentleman’s speech, which was particular- 
ly directed to myself, growing out of a question | 
which I propounded to him in the course of his 
remarks. He had denied that slavery existed in 
Mexico, and contended that her laws in reference 
to slavery were not, and could not, be affected by 
the conquest of the United States and the treaty of 
cession. I put this interrogatory to him: Sup- | 
pose a rayne consisting exclusively of slave- | 
holders, had made the conquest, and had become | 
owners of the territory acquired by treaty and | 
war, would they be prohibited from taking their | 
slaves with them, when they took possession of | 
thelr acquisition? And the gentleman contended 
that the conquerors might have their land, but | 
that, by the laws of the conquered, these slaves 
could no longer be bound to labor for their masters. 

I have always thought such a proposition a 
strangeone. Take this case: two men reside on 


i} 
| 
j 
| 
' 
| 


other does not; and one sells out to the other—can || 
he id scone from taking his slaves to the pur- | 
chased premises, because slavery had been pro- 
hibited there before the purchase? ‘T'ake a case 
that may well be put: suppose Cuba to be an in- | 
dependent State, and she were to make war upon || 
Hayti, and were to bring the inhabitants to an 
unconditional surrender of that island—would the 
people of Cuba be prohibited from carrying their | 
slaves to the conquered territory, by virtue of any || 
law that had existed there? The conqueror might, 
for convenience, recognize as many of the laws as | 
would be subservient and proper for the enjoy- 
ment of his conquest; but if he had made the 
conquest ex y with a view of removing his 
slaves for his profit, it would indeed be strange || 
if he could not carry his property with him. I || 
think the proposition to be this: the conqueror | 
“8 a right to go upon his territorial conquests |, 
himself, with all his property, of whatever kind; | 
but, until they are altered, he may have to subject _ 
such property to the laws of the conquered coun- || 
wy toe protection, and succession, &c. That is | 
Th option, founded on convenience and nee: i} 
he conqueror, and not the conquered, is to i 
‘he judge of what shall be regarded property, in | 
the transfer of dominion. Suppose a nearer case, | 
and that is, that Texas, a slave State, had con- 
quered Mexico or California—would it have been | 
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| such property with you as we have chosen to re- 
| gard as property—we do not regard slaves as 
or California, and that all the parties had been 


| of ownership? They did not cease the less to be | 
| owners because they had the power of conquerors. | 


Ciinpiiad Renulatio 


Price $3 ror THs Session, 


made subject to the ordinance of 1787. The deci- 
sion referred to, turned on the operation of that or- 
dinance to discharge slaves from their bondage, 
after it went into effect. The case is found im 
property, and therefore you cannot bring them | Walker’s reports, (Miss.) The Judge, in giving 


among us. Thus enlarge the proposition: sup- || the opinion of the court, states the case as follows: 


pose the United States, while they were ali slave- || “The facts in this case are not controverted: that the 


holding States, had made the conquest of Mexico || three negroes were siaves in Virginin; that in 1784 they 

were taken, by John Decker, to the neighborhood of Vin- 

cennes; that they remained there from that time unr! the 

month of Juiy, 1816; that the ordinance of Congress passed 

| in the month of July, in the year 1787; and that the consti- 

tution of the State of Indiana was adopted on the 29h June, 
1816."" 


competent for Mexico or California to have said 
to the victors after the treaty, You shall only bring 


slaveholders—what effect would the laws of Mex- |) 
ico have had to control their rights and authority 


































the flag of the United States? 


| | would trust him now. 
| he distinctly maintained the opinion, that under 


| purchased premises ? 


If one, with arms to enforce his rights, were to be 
told by those whom he had just whipped, that 
they could stop him by law from coming among 
them—it would give law a potency approaching 
incomprehensible sublimity. Can it make an 

difference that a conquest ts effected by the joint 
coéperation of slaveholders and non-slaveholders ? 
One has slaves to work, and the other has money 


to hire labor; but they are equal partners, if they | 


engaged in enterprise and conquest as equals. And 
who will dare to say that, under the flag of the 


| Union, our States and troops did not go into the 


Mexican war as equals? They were equals in 
the war, and they are equal as partners to share its 
fruits. The conquered territory is the common 
domain of all the partners, and is under the com- 
mon guaranties of the flag and Constitution of the 
United States, for the benefit of all. 

What is a ship sailing on the high seas, under 
Is it not to be re- 
garded as being a part of the territory of the coun- 
try to which it belonged, and to carry with it the 
guaranties of property on board of it, of whatever 


| kind it might be—as well slaves as any other sre- 


cles of property? Such was the doctrine held b 

Mr. Wessrter, when, as an impartial trustee, he 
was acting as Secretary of State, for ali the inter- 
ests of his constituents alike; and in that character 
In the case of the Creole, 


the guaranties of the Constitution of the United 
States, slaves were to be regarded as legitimate pro- 
perty on board of an American vessel; and that, 
too, on the ground, that the bottom of the vessel 


took its character from the jurisdiction of the 


country to which it belonged. 


If a slaveholder were to buy a plantation of a 


non-slaveholder, he would be 7 to think that he 
had a right to cultivate it as 


could it be possible that the non-slaveholders could 
claim all the dominion over the government of the 


e pleased; and if : 
| three slaveholders and three non-slaveholders were || @chitects cannot make crumbling sandstone sub- 


| to buy a domain from a non slaveholding owner, 


If they were in a minority, 
they would not attempt it—if equal, they would || 
|| forbear; and it is only in the case of an arbitrary 


These are the essential facts; and the real ques- 


tion in the case was, whether the defendant could 
hold the negroes as slaves under the treaty of 
Great Britain, the cession of Virginia, and the 
Constitution of the United States, in spite of, and 
in opposition to, the ordinance of 1787, and the 


constitution of Indiana, which, in these terms, set 
all slaves free that were within the scope of their 
operation. 


The defendant claimed to have had his rights 


vested under the treaty and cession referred to, and 
that they were protected by the Constitution of the 
United States. 
a minute examination of the case. 
claimed under the following clause more particu- 
| larly: ‘* That these titles and possessions, rights 
and liberties, shall be secured to them’’—that is, 
to the inhabitants residing on the territory at the 
time of the cession, which had been made before 
1787. 


control this stipulation. 


I shall not trouble the Senate with 
The defendant 


Bat the court said that the ordinance could 


The ordinance provides that there shall be 


neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, other- 
wise than for the punishment of crimes, excluding 
all kinds of servitude except that which follows 
conviction. 
* the construction contended for by the defendant's 


The court say: ‘* But, according to 


‘counsel; those who were slaves at the passing of 
‘the ordinance must continue in the same condi- 
‘tion.” The court sustain the ordinance, and 
say that it was confirmed by the constitution of 
Indiana, 

I think I may conclude by saying, that the case 
is no prop to the structure of the gentleman’s gen- 
eral argument, and that argument is the wicker- 
work of old materials; they have been used so 
often, that they have lost the charm and freshness 
of novelty, and will have to be regarded as the 
crumbling materials of ingenious architects; and 


|| serve the place of solid marble. 


I conclude by saying, if nature has excluded 


| the South, be it so; but if it has not, give us a fair 
|| chance under the guaranties of the national flag. 


Mr. WALKER. I did not think that any 
speech from one so humble as myself, could kick 
up such a * bobbery”’ as this, as | suppose the 




























































neighboring islands; one owns slaves, and the | 
| 


| before. 


| to it such an interpretation. 


| of the case referred to. 





majority, that they would attempt to control the | ee ; 
: dinatd : honorable Senator from South Carolina would call it. 
other partners. tt is not justice, but arbitrary | Mr. BUTLER, (in his seat.) “T RPS yy 
poets that makes the lawyers speak from sug- || ise Wiiseosian ihreds Sele 
estions. , 50 arte . 
5 That gentleman says he has a law case that } Mr. WALKER. l will first notice the conclu- 
must control this whole question, and has com- ding remark of the Senator from Mississippi, and 
mended it to my attention. [ think I heard of it | 58y ‘ him, that I concur with him perfectly, and 
I believe I neve! read it till a few mo- || ¥!!! join with Obadiah in cursing, whenever a man 
ments since: but I never heard attributed to it | shall present himself on this floor to take steps to 
: rphetpae 2 ; 
j : || dissolve this Union. I believe he will meet the 
See Pemney Serb, Soe ae hw a o eed Citi of the traitor in the other world 
e gentleman used || “UTS % | , : ae 
: ; But, sir, | come now-to notice this decision, and 
caty bettitesn tne avd vicvidaty. 1h ooeiaied 1 will say to the honorable Senator from South 
; | ace cara esl 
from a non-slaveholding people. I have read the | et a - mistaken from beginning to end, 
; na site 
ee ole ee Se || Mr BUTLER I read the beginning, so that 
nuity, and his kindness in relieving me from the I a ahd chtmenken in that “S 5? 
embarrassments of ignorance or error, I must be || Me. WALK eR. ie il diliaditkeeis’ Sis: ete 
coreions Soe te a - = eee \| deductions from beginning to end, for tle reason 
efore | notice the case in | 5 5 


; -4o0 || that to read it correctly, you should have read 
its particulars, | venture to say that it decides | what followed that which you did read. He is 


thi is: . pe ed 
Wirpiath, tonryinlg ber biavée take ores | mistaken in this: the oa, of 9 the or 

rritory—i ; ; -¢ || Speaks, is not the treaty between France and Eng- 
territory—into the Territory of Indiana before | Med, Battie Geeaty betwokn’ Virginia an ee 


1787, made his property in glaves, remaining there | : % 
; : : | Government of the United States which ehe 
after that time, subject to the ordinance of that | deted the Mariiwdihies Territory. whe Seannee 


date, and that, before that time, there had been no | : 

: fi ge : - || from South Carolina said that the case turned 
ee = a a ae ee ort ‘| apon a clause in the treaty between France and 
Todt tuna . P ae | England. Now, sir, it turned upon no such clause. 
etme wisede, E'wilt Rediied the Reanion, what 1 Let us see what the case is. I read from the case 
there is no instance in which the right of a slave- || , 


holder to his slaves was ever questioned in ms i enti tte wan Yao es enced Ae, 
Northwest territory, while it was a peees | , 1 


. : o£ : three negroes were slaves in Virginia; that in 1784 they were 
or province of Virginia, and before it had been |! taken by Joun Decker to the neighborhood of Vincepnes; 
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that they remained there from that time until the month of 
July, 1816; that the ordinance of Congress passed in the 
month of July, in the year 1787; and that the constitation 
of the State of Indiana was adopted on the 29th of Jane, 
1816." 

Mr. FOOTE. Will the Senator give way for a 
motion to adjourn, and continue his remarks on |, 
Monday? i 

Mr. WALKER. No, sir; I shall be through || 
ina moment, The Senator will find that it is im- | 
portant that the Senator from South Carolina | 
should be correct, and I intend to correct him. If 
it is intended, when authorities are brought here, 
that they shall be chopped up so that they mean | 
nothing when they go before the country, I can | 
stand here and chop up as long as anybody. I 
will not yield the floor. 


«“ These are the material facts ; but the law arising out of 
the ordinance treaty of cession of Virginia to the United | 
States of that distriet of country, and the Constitution, is con- | 
troverted, To clear away the difficulties arising from ex- 
traneous matters, and to place the grounds of this opinion 
plainly before the court, a short history of the country will | 
be necessary. The country was within the chartered limits | 
of Virginia; but from the year —— until the peace of 1763, | 
it was subject to, and claimed by, France. By the peace of 
1763, it was ceded to Great Britain. It will appear, by ref- 
erence to the proclamation of General Gage, in 1775, and to 
the acts of Colonel Wilkins, in granting lands as Governor of 
Htinois, that it was under a government distinct and separate 
from the then colony of Virginia. During our revolution- 
ary war,it was conquered by the arms of Virgumia; but there 
has been exhibited no evidence to show that the laws of || 
Virginia were ever extended to that country after its conquest, | 
or that Great Britain, afier the treaty of 1763, by which she 
obtained it, ever changed the laws then existing in the prov- | 
ince. Ihave carefully examined the acts of Virginia, and || 


ean find no provision extending its laws to that district of | 
country .”’ 


| 


{ 


Now, bear in mind, this is the conquered terri-. || 
tory of Virginia, Hed Virginia the right to take 
slaves into that territory? What says the court? 


“T think, then, that it is undeniable that the laws, as they 


existed while it was a province of France, were the muni- 
cipal laws of the country.” 


j 
| 
iT 
} 
| 
| 


Here, as I remarked in my speech, the court ran | 
through three stages to get at the law. I am not 
contesting the rights of property in slave jurisdic- 
tion; but [ am contesting a law point. Well, sir, 
here its a further dictum in this case: 

“ From the facts, authorities, and reasons advanced, these 
consequences result: that, as conquered countries, they 
were -ubject to such laws as the conquerors chose to im- 
pose ; that the Legislature of Virginia, not making any change | 
in their laws, the ancient laws remained in full force; and || 
that the ‘ titles, possessions, rights, and liberties’ guarantied | 
were those they enjoyed prior te the conquest, the lex loci, || 
not as citizens of Virginia, but as a provincial appendage.” 

pontied be controverted, if this be 
the law? The Senator from South Carolina mis- || 
takes the case. I give him the case, which he put || 
to me, of a country conquered by a nation of slave- |! 
holders; but New Mexico and California are a 
much stronger case, The country was not con- 


quered ty a nation of slaveholders, as in the case 
of the Northwestern territory. 


| 
} 
j 


| 
| 


; 


ii 
if 


How can my 


And here I will state another proposition, that || desires that this question should be honorably ad- 


1 


United States there are slaves; but there are no || 


in the Unrrep States there is no such thing as a 
slave. Within the geographical limits of the 


slaves in the Unirep States—or, to transpose it, 
there are no slaves in the States umirep. It is con- 
fined, according to the authority from which I have 
read, to the States in which it exists. 

Then, sir, to come to the other part of the case 
and I shall conclude with that. !t is this: it was 
claimed by the Senator from Mississippi, as I un- 
derstood jim to contend, that sla¥ery exists on a 

rinciple of natural right. But I contend, accord- 
ing to this case, “that it exists, and can on.y 
exist by municipal regulations.”” Hence I am sus- 
tained in saying that there is no slave in the 
Unrrep States; and when the Unrrep States con- 
quered Mexico, they did not conquer it as a slave- 
holding nation; and thank God forit! I do not 
denounce slavery with: the States; but I do de- 
nounce the doctrine of aspiring to introduce it 
where it does not exist. 

I move to postpone the further consideration 
until Tuesday next at one o’clock. 


The motion was d to hs 
SSmeek. ( agree , and the Senate ad 


| Such I conceive to be 
| of the House. 
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ADMISSION OF CALI 


SPEECH OF MR. C. H. WILLIAMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
March 18, 1850, 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Constitution of California. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose and addressed the com- 
mittee as follows: 
Mr. Cuarroman: I have not obtained the floor for 


| the purpose of entering into an argument on the 
| question of slavery. 
|| annual message of the President of the United 
| States was under the consideration of the commit- 
| tee, | made several ineffectual efforts to obtain it. 
| At that time, could I have been so fortunate as to 
|| have secured the floor, | desired to have discussed, 


Some weeks ago, when the 


to the full extent of the hour allotted by the rule, 
the question of slavery. But since it has ceen 
the pleasure of the committee to lay aside the 
annual message of the President, and to take up 


|| the special message relating to California, I de- 
| sire simply, if I can, to submit to the committee 
| some practical remarks conce:ning her admission 
|| as a State into the Union, and also tn respect to the 
| formation of territorial governments for New 


Mexico and Deseret. The one simple object I 
have in view, is to make an humble but earnest 
effort to contribute my mite toward the adjustment 
of questions which are justly regarded by Congress 


| and the country as paramount, in importance, to all 


others now elaiming its attention. 
Nor is it my intention, Mr. Chairman, to make 
use of the opportanity which I have at last ob- 


‘tained, of addressing the committee, by speaking 
| to what is usually designated, ** Buncombe.’”’ The 


Buncombe from which I came, speaks to me upon 
questions involving the peace and stability of the 
Union. The Buncombe from which | came, so 
far as | know, stands perfectly erect upon those 
great questions which are now dividing the coun 
cils of this nation, and which, as some gentlemen 
believe, may possibly yet destroy the Government 
under which we live, Would you have believed, 
that while honorable gentlemen have been discuss- 
ing a question of this momentous importance to the 
country, believing, as they declare themselves to be- 


| lieve, that this Government (the wonder, the boast, 


the admiration of the age) is on the eve of dissolu- 
tion—nay, sir, while some of them have even gone 
so far as to declare that they felt the first convulsive 
shock which, in every age and country, has inevit- 


ably, as two and two make four, preceded thecry 


of ** havoc, and let slip the dogs of civil war,”"— 
is it not, | ask, strange that honorable gentlemen, 
while addressing the House on questions involv- 


ing such awful consequences, should be unable to 
| divest themselves of their partisan feelings, and to 


come forth as American statesmen, ready, and 
willing, if need be, to sacrifice themselves on the 
common altar of theircountry? And is not such a 
, course to be deeply regretted by every man who 
usted, and that the public mind should be quieted? 
do not follow so erring an example. I should 
be the object of scorn and contempt to myself, if, | 
| upon sucu an occasion, | were capable of indulging | 
/a single party feeling, or giving utterance to one 
| partisan sentiment. It is my duty to my constit- 
/uents, who have placed me on this proud platform 
| of an American statesman, to rise, upon this occa- 
| sion, above all sectional .and party views, and to 
| look broadcast over my whole country. God 
| knows I would be glad to throw oil upon the 
troubled waters, and would rot seek to fan the 
flame which has already burnt with an alarmi 
brightness; and I would hail with delight any 
fair and honorable adjustment of the question, 
_the duty of every member 


| 


Mr. Chairman, what is the question? Stripped 
of all extraneous matter, it is simply the question 
of the formation of territorial governments, and 
State governments, for the country recenti ac- 

ired from Mexico. The Government of the 

nited States are owners of a la region of 
country acquired from Mexico. The citizens of 
the United States are emigrating to that region, 


[March 13, 


Ho. or ese : 


| sa a8 * Ta oe 
|| and settling within it. Itis the duty of the c 
|| gress of the United States to give them oie 
|| territorial governments must be formed—Siq, 
e 
|| governments mast be formed. The question \, 
|| shall we give them such governments? No Matie, 
| whether the acquisition of this country was a Wise 
| or an unwise policy—that isnot now an open o, 
| debatable question. The territory is ours; anq 
the question before us ought to be met with calm 
deliberation, with an anxious desire to adjust |; 
and to quiet the public mind. 
| (Two years ago the Congress of the United States 
| one to California « territorial government; 
|| the 


| 
| 
j 
| 


b 
uestion of slavery staiked through this hall 


| like Banquo’s ghost, and prevented Congressioya| 
| action. Congress failed to perform its duty, and 
|| left the people of the territory with Colt’s pistols 
|| and the Bowie knife as the common law of the 
‘| land—using the language of the Senator from ||\)- 
|| nois, [Mr. Doweras.] They had remained go for 
|| two years. | appeal to the candor of every gentie- 
| man in this House, and I ask, what was the opin. 
|| on of the South two years ago in relation to the 
|| slavery restrictive clause in the formation of ter. 
| ritorial governments? By reference to the Speech 
of the distinguished Senator from South Caroling 
| (Mr. Catnoun,] the answer is easy, simple, and 
| plain. He demanded in the name of the South, 
|| (for he always speaks for the entire South,) that a 
|| territorial government should be formed, leaving 
out the slavery restrictive clause—thus permilting 
the citizens of each State, composing the grand 
Confederacy of States, to emigrate to the acquired 
country, and to take with them whatever was 
recognized to be property in the State from which 
they went; and that, when the time arrived to 
change from a territorial to a State government, 
they would form a constitution including or ex- 
cluding slavery, according to their own views of 
the subject. ‘This was the opinion of the South 
two years ago—this was the decision taken by 
the South. It is upon this platform that | now 
propose to stand. I believe it is all which the 
| South ought to ask or demand. By that platform 
|} 1 am willing to abide. Have the opinions and 
| feelings of the South changed? In my humble 
| and honest opinion, they have changed. She now 
| requires new guaranties. She has assumed a new 
| position in relation to this matter. The continued 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
} 





agitation of the question has excited the public 
mind, and inflamed the passions of the South, 
| until reason, to a considerable extent at least, has 
| been driven from its throne. IfMthen, two years 
ago, the South were in favor of adjusting this 
question in the manner [ have stated, will any 
gentlemen answer me in candor, and say what are 
the reasons which induce the South to object tothe 
same principle of adjustment now, that she was 
willing to accept then? What is the objection? 
It is that the President of the United States has 
assumed powers not warranted by the Constitution 
of the United States, and that California asks to 
be admitted in an irregular manner, without under- 
going territorial pupilage. Suppose this objection 
to have been well taken and true, Is it not the 
duty of Congress to rise equal to the occasion, and 
to meet it? Sup there had been errors and 
mistakes, (which I deny,) and that the adjustment 
of the question is fraught with difficulty and dan- 
ger, does it not become doubly the duty of Con- 
gress to adjust it? How has this distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina acted under the 
increased difficulty attending this question? Did 
he come forward here, and stand erecton the south- 
ern platform which he erected two years ago? No; 
he comes forward and demands new guaranties 
and an amendment to the Constitution. Dues 
not every man on the face of God’s green earth 
know, that if the South persist in adhering to the 
course of policy which he has marked out, diss0- 
lution is inevitable? Does not the distinguished 
Senator know that if he could succeed with his 
amendment to the Constitution, this hostile North, 
as he describes it, would run rough-shod over 
that amendment, as quickly as they would over 
the guaranties of the existing Constitution? The 
great slave interest of the South is now secure and 
protected 2 Constitution, After reading the 
speech of that great man, I am left to the conclv- 
sion, that in his judgment a dissolution of the 
Union is the sole—the only remedy ; that there '§ 
no other way of saving this great slave interest of 
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the Souths and for the first time since this slavery 
gaitation first commenced, in the year 1835, he | 
voclaims that the agitation of this question is not 
rhe prime, leading, and moving cause of the pre- | 
yailing discontent at the South. He tells you | 
that the North has become strong, that the equi- | 
jbrium of political power has been disturbed, and | 
that the slave property of the South is insecure. 
The following is the language of his speech: 
«There isanother tying back of it, with whieh this is inti- | 
mately connected, that mnty be regarded as the great and pri- 
mary eause. That is to he found in the fact that the equi- | 
jibrium between the two sections in the Government, as it | 
<jood when the Constitution was ratified, and the Govern- | 
ment put in action, has heen destroyed. At that time there | 
was nearly a perfeet equilibrium between the two, which | 
afforded ample means to each to protect itself against the | 
aggression of the other; but as it now stands, one section 
' 





nas the exclusive power of controlling the Government, 
whieh leaves the other without any adequate means of pro- 
tecting itself against its encroachment and oppression. To | 
place this subject distinctly hefore you, { have, Senators, | 
prepared a brief statistical statement, showing the relative | 
weight of the two sections in the Government, ander the 
first census of 1790, and the last census of 184.” 

And how (continued Mr. W,) does he propose 
to correct and remedy the evils of this deranged 
equilibrium ? He has proposed no remedy, unless 
the constitutional remedy which he speaks of was 
desiened as one. [ am not one of those who 
helieve that an equal number of free and slave | 
States is indispensably requisite to the stability or 
perpetuity of this Government. His demand is | 
an impossible one, because the all-wise Ruler 
would have to re-make the country we have ac- 
quired, and prepars it for the profitable adaptation | 
of slave labor, to which so great a portion is now 
unsuited. ‘This must be done before the new de- | 
mand of this distinguished Senator can be com- | 
plied with, 

The Constitution of the United States guaran- | 
ties to the South the great slave interest; and so 
jong as that Constitution stands, we are safe. 
That interest never can be wrested from us but by 
a violation of the Constitution, which would in- 
evitably lead to a dissolution of the Union; and in | 
that event the damning deed would rest upon the 
North, and net upon the South. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of admit- 
ting California into the Union. A great principle 
is involved in her admission—the right of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves, Such was the opinion 
of the Secretary of the Navy, [Mr. Presron,] 
who, as a member of this House, two years ago, 
introduced a bill to admit California. A distin- 
guished Sena from Illinois, [Mr. Deveras,] in | 
the other end of the Capitol, argued ably and pow- 
erfully in favor of admitting California, at the 
sametime. I will read an extract from his speech. 

Mr. W. read as follows: 

“Again: there is a government de facto in California. 
Now, I admit that it is not a good government, and for that 
reason it ought to have a better one. I admit thatit is not 
arepublican government, and in fact not a legal one, and 
that is the reason why there ougtit to be a legal government | 
there. California can be admitted as a State upon the prin 
ciples recognized in the admission of Vermont, Kentucky, 
aod Tennesse, without violating any of the principles of the 
Constitution—without violence to any practice or act of this | 
Government. It ought to be done now, sir, and not post- 
poned, for the reason that there are people enough to create 
a Sine government, and for the reason that before another 
session of this Congress expires, there will be more than 
enough for three States. At that period, the idea of a terri- 
torial government will be obsolete. The question, then, is 
this: shall we form a State government now, giving law and 
protection to the people of California, or shall we postpone 
action, wait a period of two years, and then do the same 
thing? Sir, I trast that if Congress does not act at this 
session, the people will act for themselves. [ trust: that 
they will come together and form a government for them- 
selves. I trust, sir, that Colt’s pistols will not continue to be 
the common law of the land.” 

Even (continued Mr. W.) the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, in 1847, introduced into 
the Senate of the United States the following res- 
olution, which clearly justifies and sustains the 
position, that California ought to be admitted: 


Resolved, As a fundamental principle in our jolitical 
creed, that a people, in forming a constitution, bave the une 
conditional right to form and adopt the government which 
they think best calculated to secure their liberty, prosperity, 
and happiness, and in confining them to no other, no other 
condition is imposed by the Federal Constitution, in order 
ty be admitted into the Union, except that its consiitution 
shail be republican.” 


The Senator from Louisiana, (continued Mr. 
W ) also introduced the following resolution, which | 
requires no comment: 


fate eatecE nat it is competent and expedient, and not 
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eases, to admit California, or such portion of it as Congress | Union asa State; but | did not anticipate, suggest, or author- 
may deem proper, immediately into the Union, on an equal || ize the establishment of any such government, withont the 
fuoting with the other States, and that the Commitiee on || assent of Congress, nor did [authorize any Goverewent 


be instructed to report a bill for that purpose, for that || agent or officer to interfere with, or exerci-e any, influence 


portion of Catifornia which lies west of the summitof the || or control over the election of delegates, or over any, con- 


Sierra Nevada mouutains.”"—Congressional Globe, page || vention, in making or modifying their domestic institutions, 
194. || Or any of the provisions of their proposed constitution, On 


i 
: : . || the contrary, the instructions given by my orders were, that 
The late President cf the United States, (con alt measures of domestic poliey, adepted by the people of 


tinued Mr. W..,) in his last annual message, from | California, must originare solely with themselves; that 
which 1 make the following extract, congratulates || while the Executive of the United States was desirous to 
the country upon the fact, that the danger and diffi- | protect them in the formation of any Government, repeb- 


: : || lican in its character, to be at the proper time submitted 
culty growing out of the question would be but of || to Congress, yet it was to be distinctly understood. uh t the 


short duration, because California and New Mex- || plan of such & government mitst, at the same time, be the 

ico were being settled so rapidly that they would || result of their own deliberate choice, and originate with 

soon form State governments, and ask to be ad- || themselves, without the interference of the Executive.’ 

mitted into the Union: || Se completely (continued Mr. W.) did my col- 
: ike | area: y, 90m ) 

“In cepnnising, gavecements over these territories, no || league lash himself into a burst of indignation 
duty imposed on Congress by the Constitution requires that || against the President and Thomas Butler King, 
they should legislate on the subject of stavery, while their hat | declared hia willinkness to dissalve tt 
power to do so is not only seriously questioned, but denied || M@t he Ceciared his wiilingness dissolve the 
by many «f the soundest expounders of that instrument. || Union, if California was admitted under these cir- 
Whether Congress shail legisiate or not, the people of the || cumstances, as the following extract from his 
acquired territories, when assembled in convention, to form | speech will demonstrate: 

State constitutions, will posvess THE SOLE AND EXCLUSIVE a 

Power to determine for themselves whether slavery shall or | * It may be possible that the dominant majority in the two 
shall not exist within their limits. If Congress shall abstain || houses of Congress will have the strength to seeure the ad- 
from interfering with the question, the people of these ter i| mission of California, and that they will blindly exercise the 
ritories will be left free to adjust it as they may think || power they possess. [ hope that I will never see that fatal 

‘oper, when they apply for admission as States into the || day ; but should itcome, in spite of my feeblo depreeations, I 
Coe No enactment of Congress could restrain the peo- || Shall be ready to meet it with whatever sacrifices may be 
ple of any of the southern States of the Union, oldor new, || necessary to defend the people [ represent. It is possible 
north or south, slaveholding or non-slaveboldirg, from de- || that the people of the South may not, at first, anderstand the 
termining the character of their own domestic institutions as || full extent of their danger; it is possible the evil day of sep. 
they may deem wise and p oper. Any and all the States || aration may be postponed yet a while longer ; but | solewntly 
possess this right, and Congress cannot deprive then of it. || believe that day must come, as the inevitable cousequence 
The people of Georgia might, if they chose, so alter their || of the act it is proposed to accomplish. 
constitution as to abolish slavery within its limits, and the || r : : 
people of Vermont might so alter their constitution as to || Mr. STANTON (interposing) was understood 
admit slavery within its limits. Both States would possess | tO remark, that he thought his colleague was doing 
the right, though, as all know, it is not probable that either || him injustice—that in some aspects of the case he 
would exert it. | was in favor of the admission of California. 


‘ Jt is fortunate for the peace and harmony of the Union RAS (aantinnt 
that cide ooattons is in its notwre temporary, and can only Mr. WILLIAMS, (continuing.) Lam not dis- 


continue for the brief period which will intervene before Cali || posed todo injustice tomy colleague. | have a high 
Sornia and New Mexico may be admitted as States into the | personal regard for him, and will publish an ex- 
Union. Prom the tide of population now flowing into them, |) tract from his speech, from which I have drawn 
it is highly probable that this will soon occur.” - : 

my opinions of his views. His whole speech 


But (continued Mr. W.) in order to place beyond | clearly conveyed the idea that a dissolution of the 
dispute the position of the Democratic party in || Union was inevitable—that it could not be prevent- 
respect to California, the following extract is in- | ed—that it might be delayed for a season, but that 
serted from the Union: if California were admitted he would arm himself 


“The South denies that Congress has any jurisdiction cap-@-pie, draw the sword, throw away the scab- 
over the subject of slavery, and contends that the people of thickest of the fieht, with the 
the territories alone, when they frame a constitution, prepara- || bard, rush into the thickest o ve fight, pee a 
tory to admission into the Union, have a right to speak und | war cry, 
be heard on that matter. This fact being settled, it really 


——* Lay on Macduff, 





seems to us, that this exciting question might be speedily i And damn’d be he who first cries, Hold; enough !** 
adjusted, if calm counsels prevail. The South contends for | * F : » 
her honor, and for the great principles of non-intervention | My colleague, who was contemplating such a 


and State equality. Why, then, cannot all unite and permit || horrid destiny for his country as a dissolution of 
California to come into the Union as soon as she can frame a || the Union—civil war and bloodshei—believing 
constitution 7 Then, according to the doctrine which pre- |) that this Government was tumbling to pieces 
vails on both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line, she may : ; . : 
constitutionaily establish her domestic institutions on any || around him, paused to givea few partisan stabs to 
basis consistent with republican principles. The South || the brave old hero at the other end of the avenue, 
could lose nothing by adopting this course ; on the contrary, || who had staked his life on many a well-fought 
che woud cane all Jor whieh she contends.” || field of battle, and whose patriotism had won for 
What is it then (continued Mr. W.) that has | himself and his country immortal glory. And 
come over the public mind, and produced this || what had the President done to justify the on- 
great change in a great party, respecting the ad- || slaught of my colleague? 
mission of California? ue by | He found that Congress had failed in a most 
My colleague from the Memphis district, [Mr. | important daty to California; and he sent a special 
Stanton,] who now opposes the admission of || messenger there to tell them to form a govern- 
California, discovered, in the letter of the Secre-| ment for themselves, and that he would recom- 
tary of State to Mr. Thomas Butler King, who || mend it to the favorable consideration of the Con- 
was sent to California, the remarkable words, gress of the United States. 
‘that he was fully in possession of the President’s || | know that the Congress of the United Stntes 
views upon the subject.” My colleague made || has the power, if it should think proper to exercise 
himself merry at these words, and spoke in strong | it, to reject the application of California, and it will 
condemnatory terms of the present Administra- | be its duty to do so, if they should be of opinion 
tion. From the words referred to, my colleague | that the interests of any portion of the country 
wishes the country to believe that General Taylor | would be benefited thereby. Butis there a man 
‘and Thomas Butler King, two southern men, || living who believes, that if Congress should reject 
identified in fortunes and interests with the South, | California as a State, remand her to a territorial 
had betrayed the South, and that the mission of | condition, and permit her to remain so two or five 
Mr. King to California waa to procure a constitu- | years, a siave State could or would be formed 
tion excluding slavery, in order to cover up the || there? 
double-dealing of General Taylor’s friends in the || Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee, interposed, 
late Presidential election. Yet my colleague en- | and asked if Mr W. was willing to admit Califor- 
dorsed Thomas Butler King asa gentleman. Mr. | nia independent of all other questions ? 
King, in a card published to the world, declares | Mr. W. continued. I will come to that di- 
that my colleague was mistaken, that his imputa- | rectly. Ihave no opinions that I will conceal, 
tions were untrue, and that he would have scorned If no object can be accomplished by remandin 
to have accepted such a mission, and for such a | California back to a state of territorial depend- 
purpose. The President of the United States || ence, what is your object, gentlemen of the South, 
solemnly denies the inferences of my colleague, | in opposing her admission as a State, when the 
as the following extract from his special message || fact stares us in the face, thatevery member of the 
will clearly show: || convention was opposed to slavery, and that there 
« | did not hesitate to express to the people of those ter- was no undue influence used by the President, of 


ritories my desire, that each territory should, if prepared to || hig agent, (‘I'. Butler King,) who both solmenty 
ith the requisitions of the Constitution of the United || gent, g 
Stateey form 8 pian of a constivutine, and submit the declare that they did not attempt to control public 


same to Congress, with a prayer fur admission into the || sentiment there, and whea you find that they are 
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sustained in their declarations by the Senators and | North than we have in the South? Do you not | 


members of Congress clect from California ? 


Mr. Chairman, though | have thus argued in | 


favor of the admission of California, and believe 


I will vote for her admission. I owe it to the 
excited feelings of the South, to try and make 
the California question the basis-power by which 
the whole question can be adjusted. 

I trust we shall soon see satisfactory manifesta- 


tions that California can be admitted into the | 
Union, and that territorial governments can be | 


formed without the Wilmot proviso. 


Probably, Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary | 
for me to say anything more in relation to the || 
I have felt it to be my 


admission of California. 
duty, humble as 1 am, to protest against the 


speech of the distinguished Senator from South | 


Carolina, as not speaking the sentiments of the 
South. I now propose to speak of the power 
of Congress over the question of slavery in the 
territories, 
that Congress has the power to legislate on the 
question of siavery in the territories. That is my 
opinion. It isa power that springs from the na- 
ture and necessity of the thing. It is either true, 
or it is not true, that Congress has the power to ac- 
quire territory. Ifthis Government has the power 
to acquire, have they not the power to control it? 


I would io God | could believe that they bad no | 


such power, because then I should know that the 
great interests of the South were protected by the 


genius of the Constitution—I should know that | 
we could appeal to the judicial tribunals of the | 


country for protection, A dissolution of this 
Union, by an unconstitutional exercise of power, 
never can take place, so long as the Supreme 
Sourt of the United States remains pure and firm, 


It can only be dissolved when the Government, | 
in the exercise of a given power, so uses its | 
In | 
that case, nothing would be left but the inherent 


power that forbearance ceases to be a virtue. 


right of revolution. 
I listened to the speech of my friend from Ala- 


| go home, and let men come here who have feelings 


| slander upon the position of the South. 
The South only | 
| done. I will take the liberty to advise both Whigs 


I have ever believed, os I believe now, | 
|| as 
|| climate—the distance; ninety-nine chances out of | 
a hundred are in your favor: are you not willing | 


|| know that New Mexico and Deseret are now op- | 
posed to slavery? Do you not aver, and brag, | 
| and boast, in your places, that, outside of the fif- | 
it to be right that she should be admitted, yet, un- || 
less the entire question of slavery, growing out of | 
our recent territorial acquisitions, can be settled on || 
some ees basis, I am not now certain that || 
1€ 


teen slave States, the whole civilized world is op- 
posed to the extension of slavery? Do you not 
know that you charge in your places, that this is 
now free territory, and that if a man carries his | 
slaves there, they will be emancipated? Do you 


} 
| 
| 
i 
} 
| 


| not know the additional fact, that you have the | 
_ power here; and if your position is true, that this | 


is now iree territory, slavery cannot exist there | 
but by positive enactment? Who is to enact it? 
Not the people of the territory, for you know they | 
are opposed to it. Surely you would not, with | 
all your pretended love of human liberty here, 
pass a law forcing slavery upon the people there. 
You think more of your popularity than you do 
of yourcountry. I advise you to resign your seats, 


as broad as the whole country. 

You charge, that it is the design of the South to 
force slavery into territory now free. This is a 
No such 
argument has been advanced. 

to you to leave it to the chances—the soil—the 


to trust us with the hundredth chance?) When 
pressed by arguments like these, you are driven 
to the wall, and ensconce yourselves behind the 


Bible and the Declaration of Independence, which || 
you use for your own purposes, as ‘* sounding | 
| brass, or a tinkling cymbal,’’ to tickle the ears of || 


the people. 


Why do you pursue this course? 
Why not come up and adjust the question? 


Do 


but this, and the question of slavery in the Dis- || 


trict of Columbia—of the slave trade between the 
States—of the fugitive slaves—will all follow the 
adjustment of the principal issue. 


have heard several members on the other side | 


of the House declare their willingness to trample 


under foot the Wilmot proviso, and so to quiet the || 


public mind; and I am also informed, from a 


reliable source, that there are twenty Democrats, || 


members from the free States, willing to risk their 
popularity, and settle the question on the terms | 


[Mareh la, 


there was a power higher than the Constitution, 
in other words, that he was willing to commis 
perjury in the service of his God. A man eapabl 
of uttering such sentiments, ought to be whip ‘ed 
with scorpions through the world, 
But there are Whigs here, who I believe will 
follow the lead of that great master-mind, whore 
action, upon all trying occasions, has wan for itself 
the appellation of God-like, This great man [M; 
W esster] ever scorns to act from, or be bounded 
by, sectional considerations, Yes, Mr. Chair. 


man, whenever his country has been endangered 


by exciting and difficult questions, he comes for. 
ward, ereets a national platform, and covers him. 





|| vention, 


} 


self all over with glory. Sir, nis late great speech 
entitles him to the lasting gratitude of his coun. 
try. 

I must say a word, Mr. Chairman, before I take 
my seat, in relation tothe proposed Southern Con. 
I believe that the call of the convention 
_ was ill-timed and unnecessary. Iam opposed to it, 
| because it proposes a remedy for acontingent evi), 
| outside of the Constitution, and because it wil] © 
| time enough to take resolute steps when the deed, 
which alone can justify revolution, shall have been 


and Democrats—the young and talented men of 
my State—to remain at arespectabie distance from 
that convention, and to leave it to old men, and 
political cripples, who have no future before 
| them—for nothing is more clear to my mind, than 
that it will prove a political winding-sheet to ali 
those who trust themselves to its embraces. 

I conclude with a sentiment expressed by an 
illustrious statesman (Mr. Wesster] upon an 
important oceasion: * Liberty and Union, one and 
indivisible, now and forever.’’ 





Nore.—It is due to the Whig party to state, that on the 


|| only test question this session—Mr. Root’s resolutions— 


there was about an equal nutnber of Whigs and Democrats 
who voted with the Representatives from the slave States, 


THE TERRITORIAL QUESTION. 


_— 


SPEECH OF MR. TURNEY, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


ais, bali 4g 


bama {Mr. Hituranp]) with pleasure. I listened | 
also, with great pleasure, to the remarks of my | 
distinguished friend from Georgia [Mr. Weux- | 
BORN] over the way, who, when the debate was 

raging fiercely, made a speech which did honor | 
alike to his head and heart. It awakened every | 
patriotic emotion of my soul. But what did these | 
gentlemen propose? They both propose to prove |, 
that Congress has no power to legislate upon the 

subject. Yet each gentleman closed his remarks | 
by proposing, as a compromise, that Congress 


demanded by the South two yearsago. I honor || 
them both for their patriotism and their courage. 
It has been my boast that I had ever belonged to 
the great conservative party of this Union—to the | 
Whig party. It is a mortifying fact to me, that 

up to this hour, no Whig in the House of Repre- | 
sentatives has yet avowed, in his place, his deter- || 
mination to follow the self-sacrificing example that | 
has ,been set on the other side. I have ever be- | 
lieved that the Whig party was the great conserv- | 
ative party of the Union. The hour of trial is |} The Constitution could never have been adopted 
should exercise its authority—thus placing it out || upon us, and if that great party should now fail || by a majority of the members of the Convention 
of my power, if they had convinced me of the | of its duty, and should not come upto the just ex- || by which it was framed, without the full recogni- 
truth of their positions, to vote for their compro- || pectations of the country, | am fora dissolution, || tion of that principle; and if it had been adopted 
mises. I believe that a majority of the people of | notof the Union, but of the Whig party. And be || by the Convention, it would never have been rati- 


In tHe Senate, March 12, 1850. 


| The Senate having under consideration the 
Message of the President of the United States, 
_ transmitting the Constitution of California, 


Mr. TURNEY said: 

Mr. Preswent: The Government under whieh 
we live, when formed, was based upon the funda- 
mental principle of equality of the various States 
which fered, it, and of the people of the States. 





rt 
ae 
‘ 
® 
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the South believe that the power is not in the Gov- 
ernment. 
ci dental power. 
address myself to the members of this House 
from the North, 


1 believe that it is there; it is an in- | 
Conceding the power, I would | 


You are aware, gentlemen, that |) 
there is pot a man in the slave States, but who | 
believes either that it is unconstitutional, or a | 
high handed, tyrannical, and aggressive use of | 
a delegated power placed in trust in your hands. | 


assured, gentlemen, that if you turn a deaf ear to | 
our reasonable appeals to your justice, in this our | 
hour of tribulation, when you call upon us for | 
| sympathy and aid in regard to matiers in which | 
you feel a deep sectional interest, our response | 


will be, Away—we know you not. But [ still 


have confidence, that we shail receive at the hands || 
of he North, the aid which we require; but not | 


from such members as the gentleman from Penn- 


fied and approved by the respective States acting 
in their several State sovereignties through the 
State conventions to which the Constitution was 
submitted. t 

In that Constitution, we find that slavery is re- 
cognized for political purposes, and that slaves are 
regarded by it as property. We find that, in ap- 
portioning representation, the Constitution takes 
notice of that class of population, and reckons 





Knowing this to be so, and seeing the feeling | 
which pervades the southern portion of this coun- | 
try in relation to it, it is your duty to refrain from | 
the exercise. No doubt gentlemen lay the flatter- |, 
ing unction to their souls, that they are governed, | 
in their support of the Wilmot proviso, by their 
ardor in the cause of human liberty, when, in 
truth, it is a struggle for popularity, oe and 
place. Both of the great parties of the North have 
beer “billing and cooing” with the Abolition par- 
ty, until they have produced such a state of public 
feeling and excitement in the North, that, in the 


sylvania, [Mr. Srevens,} and the gentleman from | 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Maxn.] The gentleman | 
from Pennsylvania grossly slandered the South. 
He forced upon me the conviction that, at some | 
period of his life, he had been a political bankrupt, 
|| that he was here by accident, and that he had made 
||) a desperate, a reckless, and I may say, a dare- 
| devil move to obtain a forward position in Penn- 
sylvania, on what he deemed to be a popular 
|| hobby. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
| been referred to so often, that I allude to him with 
| reluctance. He described in glowing colors the 
language of the gendeman from Ohio, [Mr. Roor,] || miseries and ruin that would inevitably follow a 
‘*they are afraid to face the music.” Itis for their || dissolution of the Union; yet, when appealed to, 
own interest; and if gentlemen will give me their in view of all the horrors he had depicted, to sa 
ears for three minutes, I will make it appear as | whether he would not yield something to save his 
clear as the sun at mid-day, that no other motive || country from a fate so deplorable, he replied that 
can guide them, And I willdo so by your own he would not; thus proving that he belonged to 
arguments, | the same party as the Senator from New York, 
Do you not know, gentlemen of the North, that | [Mr. Sewarp,] who, in his place, declared that he 
you hava three millions more inhabitants in the || was willing ‘to reénact the laws of God’’—that 


them as slaves. We find that, in apportioning 
direct taxation, it again takes notice of slaves, and 
regards them as property. In another provision 
of the Constitution, we find that the subjects of 
this institution are regarded as property, and that 
the enjoyment of it is guarantied to the citizens of 
the United States, owners and proprietors of it. 

I hold, then, under these several provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States, that slavery 
exists, and that it exists by the Constitution of the 
Dnited States itself, in all the States and territories 
of the-Union, except in those States only where it 
is forbidden expressly by State constitutions, in 
the exercise of State sovereignty. And, while I 
hold that this Government has the right and power 
to prescribe government and laws for territories, | 
am prepared to maintain that those governments 
for the territories must be under, and in accordance 
with, the Constitution of the United States, and 

t consequently Congress cannot restrict or 
abolish slavery in such territories. It is immate- 
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rial for my purpose to so dae from what source || such power. I presume it is not contended by any || took his final leave of his public station—I mean 
the power to ie a oo territorial gov- one. The State constitution recognizes the insti- | the Farewell Address of General Washington. In 
ernments is derived—w . er wy the treaty- || tution of slavery. No one pretends to destroy the | that address, he urged upon all reciprocity and 
making power or any other—w pm it be an || institution—it must be done by a convention of || equality, and to abstain from anything that could 
implied or an ak enn aie n any event, || the people. The power is placed beyond the con- || produce sectional jealousies and heart-barning 
Congress derives her aut oe over the territories |) trol of the legislative body of the country, for the || bickerings. Aside from the constitutional right, 
from - + in aod gergrd Waa ceripuea of those who own property of this de- || this inevitably would be the effect upon the feel: 
ower or t » || scription. , ings of the great mags of the people. 
in its letter and spirit. If this were not true, Mr. | There is another species of argument which I have || in the aleaennion of piactamnions then, Mr. 
President—if Congress could prescribe any form of || heard. Some contend that although Congress does || President, whether we possess the constitutional 
government she might choose for the territories, i} not possess the power to enforce the Wilmot pro- | power or not, a large portion of the people of the 
irrespective of the Constitution of the United | viso, or to exclude slavery from the territories, northern States seem to have resolved to carry into 
State—in other words, if Congress were not ame- while they deny that power—thus far they agree || practical operation and effect their plan of excla- 
nable to any authority herself, in organizing the i with me—still they hold and maintain the doctrine, || ding the southern people from any participation in 
territories, Congress might establish a relizion, || that the people of the territories only possess the || the territories thus acquired. If parties are to be 
and might establish an order of nobility—Con- | — of legislating for themselves, and that they | divided by a sectional line, then, sir, in point of 
ress might establish a monarchy in the territories. || have the power to legislate upon the subject of || States and people, the North has the majority. If 
hat is there to prohibit it, if the Constitution || slavery, and to exclude it from the territories. || therefore they can unite among themselves, against 
does not govern in the territories, by governing || This, sir, to my mind, is a more absurd doctrine | the South, the inevitable consequence will be, 
the action of Congress over them? What would || than to contend for the power in Congress itself. || carrying out their measures in the forms of law. 
rohibit Congress from establishing any possible || [t is conferring upon the people of the territories | What then would be the inevitable consequence of 
form of government that may be conceived? If|/a much larger power than is possessed by the carrying into practical operation this system of 
Congress is not bound by the Constitution in || State government, or than is possessed by the Gen- || measures, denying to the southern portion of the 
giving government and law to the territories, but || eral Government itself, or than is possessed by both || Confederacy the rights which they believe to be con- 
has an unlimited and unrestrained power, then || the State and the General Government combined. || stitutional, and which they believe were guarantied 
Congress, in that view, would have the power to || This Government cannot exclude slavery from || to them by that sacred instrument—rights in dero- 
establish a monarchical government; and when a || the territories; neither can the State government. | gation of their honor, and in violation of their 
majority should deem it expedient to perpetuate |) The State sovereignties cannot enact any law that || equality as citizens of the same great Confederacy ? 
their power, they would repeal the laws admitting || will evade the provision of the Constitution in re- || What is to be the practical effect upon them? It 
States into the Union, and remand the States into || Jation to fugitive slaves. This Government can || will be a dissolution of the Union, by calling forth 
territorial governments, And thus, under this || pass no law in violation of that provision of the || that same spirit which, in the war of the Revolution, 













































pretence of power, and this mode of usurpation, || Constitution. And yet, sir, it is contended by 


they would establish upon the ruins of this Re- | 


thoge, that the people of the territories have ample || 


actuated Washington, and that gallant band which 
gathered around him under his command, in re- 


public one great, consolidated, despotic form of || power over this subject; that they may legis- || sisting an oppression greater and more violent 
government, by which all the rights, immunities, || |ate upon it: that they may exclude it, regardless 


and privileges, secured by the Constitution, would ) 
be trampled under foot, and lost to the people | 


| 


} 


forever. i 


Again: if Congress is not bound by the Consti- 


tution, or, in other words, if the power to enact } who may happen to get within the territory. 


and enforce the Wilmot proviso in territories 


i 


of the Constitution of the United States, which is || 
extended over the territories. They contend that || 
a handful of people in the territory cannot possess || 
the power of emancipating every fugitive slave 


Assuming that these are the principles of the | 


formed by this Government, exists in Congress, '! Constitution under which we live, and which are | 
then, let me ask, where do you find protection for || binding over every section of the United States, 


fagitive slaves who may find their way into the 
territories? If such 
of the Constitution which relates to the recapture | 
of fugitive slaves is nugatory, so far as the territo- | 
ries are concerned. 


? 


ower exists, that provision || excitement that disturbs the harmony and quiet 


i 
| 


| 


the question recurs to us: Who is the cause of the 


of the Republic? Whois it that is responsible for 
the danger to the stability and integrity of the | 


|| Union itself? Sir, we have to look and inquire |) 


In that case, Congress does possess the power |! into the causes of this state of things which now || 


to exclude slavery from the territories—a power | surrounds us. 


which is provided in the Constitution. 


abolish all slavery there; so that the moment a | 
slave crosses the line, and goes into a territory of | 


| 


In behalf of the section from which || 


Congress || I come, I have to say, we are conscious of no || 
does possess #he power, by the Constitution, to |! wrong on the part of the 


South. They havedone || 
no act, and have applied to Congress for the en- 
actment of no law, which itis pretended on the 


| thing like a violation of the Constitution. 


| choose to exercise power over them. 


than was shown by our mother country. The 
southern men, the true descendants of our revolu- 
tionary sires, imbued with their spirit, are resolved 
upon maintaining their rights, and resisting every- 
Who, 
sir, would be responsible for these consequences ? 
What is the Union? What creates it? What 
holds it together? It is the Constitution of the 
United States. Without that instrument, there is 


/no Union. Trample that under foot, and you have 
| broken the Union. 


All our rights are guarantied 
within that sacred instrument; and if the southern 
people are prepared to submit to a usurpation 
which degrades them to a position inferior to the 
majority—which deprives them of their constita- 
tional rights and privileges—if they are prepared 
to submit to this species of usurpation, they are 
prepared to become slaves to any section that may 
But, sir, 


they are not prepared for this. The inevitable 


the United States, containing such a law with such || part of any citizen in the North, is an encroach- || consequence then would be, resistance, and re- 
provisions, he would be absolutely free, notwith- |! ment upon their constitutional rights, which will \| 


standing it is manifest to all, that the compromises | 


of the Constitution contemplate no such thing. 


deprive them of any privileges, or which will deny || 
to them a perfect equality with the States and peo- || 


On the contrary, the framers of the Constitution || ple of the southern section. On the other hand, | 


intended to provide ample means for the security || we look around to ascertain the cause of tne diffi- | 


sistance would be a dissolution of the Union; 
and that event would depend, in my judgment, 
upon the union of the northern States upon this 






























momentous question now under consideration. 
Why, sir, it is sometimes contended that there 


of the owner in the enjoyment of his property. || culty which now exists—for some cause of com- || is no danger—that the South will submit to this 
If, then, the framers of this instrument had not be- || plaint. There is no dissenting opinion. All agree, || outrage—and therefore the North may be en- 


lieved nor intended that Congress should possess || the North and the South—with the exception, | || couraged to proceed. 
| believe, of the Senator from New York, (Mr. || from Maine, {Mr. Hamus,] that the South is not 


no power over the subject of slavery in the terri- 
tories, they would have made an express provision 
for the recovery of fugitive slaves escaping into 
the territories, as well as into the States. 

But, Mr. President, the error, in my judgment, 


consists in gentlemen supposing that the power to | 


govern, implies the power to abolish or to destroy 
vested rights under the Constitution. I hold that, 
under the Constitution of the United States, a man 
has a vested right to his slave as his property, 
anda legal title vested in him under, and by virtue 
of, the Constitution and laws of the country; that 
that right can be carried into any portion of the 
United States, where it is not prohibited by the 
local laws; and that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion did not intend that Congress should have the 
power to exclude it from the territories, or from 
the district in whieh the General Government 
should be located, and over which Congress should 
have the power of legislation. The power to gov- 
ern, then, is the power to protect the citizen in the 
enjoyment of his rights, in the enjoyment of his 
property, as well as of his “‘life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness.”” And it is not a power to en- 
eee to aiilnk and destroy these vested 

; Nor wou possess any ter 
power to destroy these rights in the Geiliniien: 
than in any State of the Union where slavery ex- 
ists, if the legislature of that State could have any 


| 


lt is said by the Senator 


|| Sewarp,] who denies the existence of the Con- || in earnest in these declarations; that Senators 
stitution itself, or who repudiates all its binding || from the South, who have spoken here, have ob- 


force—all agree that the 


orth has failed to com- || jects and pur in view, manifestly at variance 
J purposes y 


| ply with the requirements of the Constitution— ,| with what they have expressly avowed in their 


nay, more, that she has violated that Constitution, 
to the prejudice and great injury of the southern 
States and southern people, in relation to the re- 
covery of fugitive slaves. I maintain, by argu- 


| speeches—attributing to them dishonorable if not 
|| dishonest motives. 
|| Senators is untrue. 
|| earnest! 


This charge against southern 
The southern people not in 
Are they to submit as slaves to or 


ment, that what is now sought to be done in rela- || and everything which the North may thin 
tion to the territories, is a violation of the rights || proper, in violation of the Constitution, by force 


Ipable to 


my mind, as that in relation to fugitive slaves. But 


suppose, for the sake of argument, that | was in 
error in relation to the construction which I placed 
upon the Constitution, claiming equality of rights 
to participate in territories belonging to the United 
States, acquired by the common blood and treasure 
of both sections of the Union—what, sir, would 


be the great principle of justice and equality pre- 


scribed, even in the absence of constitutional rights ? 


Would it be said that, upon any principle o ti 
tice or of equality of fight, one section should be 
entirely excluded, and that the whole domain 
should be appropriated to the exclusive use and 
benefit of another section, “er upon the score 


of a majority of numbers? y, sir, authority 


itself, comes directly in contact with the recom- | 
mendation of the Father of his country, when he || maintaim that opinion at the North, and continue 


of the southern people, as plain and 


of their numbers, to fasten upon them? The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp) gave us 
an argument of precisely the same character yes~ 
terday. 
Politicians of this class, Mr. President, live 
upon this species of excitement—not upon any 
culiar merit or moral worth. For years gone 
ems when there was no danger of dissoWing or 
disturbing the harmony and integrity of the 
Union, partisans of both parties did play with 
these fanatics of the northern section of the coun- 
try. I agree, sir, that they have been striving— 
both the Whig and the Democratic parties have 
been fighting, the one against the other —for the pur- 
| pose of obtaining the support of the Abolitionists 
\intheelection. Then there was no danger—the 
{ country was quiet. But if these gentlemen can 
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to mislead the people—if they can continue the 
belief that still there is no danger—they can at 
length carry into practical operation the sermon 
they have been preaching to the fanatics for years 
past, for the purpose of acquiring political popu- 
larity. Then, indeed, would the Union in 
danger. 

Who else have we heard use that argument, 
that the southern people were not in earnest—that 
it was a mere design to effect a reasonable com- 
promise of that question? We have heard the 
most distinguished men of the nation—and, I am 
proud to say, of both sections of the Union, dis- 


quire a popularity by any such means. Their | 
fears have been aroused; and but the other day 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 


| dences that the South will tamely and cowardly 
|| submit to any system of legislation which the 


| This, sir, is not only giving * aid and comfort’ | 
(to that class of politicians, but it is giving en- 
| couragement to them to go on—in fact, it is telling 
| them to go on—to go on perpetuating and perpe- 
| trating their outrages upon the rights of the South. | 
| The continued commission of these outrages will, 
interested, patriotic men—who would scorn to ac- |, 


| of the Union, or the degradation and ruin of the 
| southern people. 





{Mr. Ce showed that he had become sen- || 


sible that the Union was really in danger, by | 


means of this incendiary movement, and by means | 
And | 


sake of harmony, and to perpetuate the work of | 
achieved || 
by his sword, and consummated by his head and 


} 
by his hand, in order that it should be handed || 
| 


of the differences between the two sections. 
although I disagree with him upon constitutional 
grounds, yet, for the sake of the Union—for the 


the Father of this Republic, the Jibert 


dows to the latest generation—I confess that he | 
has suggested a reasonable mode of adjusting the 
question. So, sir, we find that there is patriotism 
in the North, and there is patriotism in the South. | 
The patriotiem in the North, and the patriotism in | 
the South, will endeavor to unite. Those who | 
contend that there is no danger, and are desirous 
of keeping up this fanatical feeling at the North, | 
will know that there is a large portion of patriot- | 
isin in the North; and the moment the people of | 
the northern States shall discover that they are | 
false prophets—that they are playing upon their | 
credulity—that they ere governed by selfish, am- | 
bitious motives alone, and not by motives of pa- | 
triotism—the moment the North shall discover that | 
the Union is in fact in danger—they will rally 
around the Constitution and che Union; and in 
rallying for its support, they will abandon those | 
politicians who are its worst enemies. 
From the evidence now before me, growing out | 
of the very able and patriotic speech of the gentle- | 
man from Massachusetts, the other day, and from 
the position of other distinguished gentlemen upon 
this floor, whose opinions have heretofore been | 
expressed, I feel satisfied that the North cannot 
entirely unite. If, however, the South could unite 
in its defence, or for self-preservation, then I 
would say at once that there would be no danger. 
If the South could be made to rally and unite in 
the attitude of self-defence and self-preservation, 
they would maintain their own constitutional | 
rights and liberties, and there would be no danger. 
The very fact of such an array being presented to 
the country, would at once demonstrate to the en- 
tire northern people that resistance would be inev- 
jlable; and whenever that fact shall be demon- 


|| politicians desiring the dissolution of the Union; | 
|| and he says those who now imitate their policy, | 
| must expect to be recorded upon the same page of 
He alluded, I suppose, to the Soythern || 





strated to the North, I have an abiding confidence 
that it will be in fact the settlement of the question 
of the preservation of the Union, although it will be 
at the sacrifice of certain 
But, Mr. President, the South is not entirely 
united, though a nearly so. I agree, and | en- 
tertain the strong hope, that it would be entirely 
s0 whenever the emergency occurs, and the time 
for action shall arrive; but the union of the South 
is not sufficiently complete at present to put an 
end to the question here, or place it beyond cavil 
and doubt, Here is the place we would like to 
see an unbroken phalanx—a united, a determined, 
a fixed resolution and purpose, to maintain their 
rights; and that purpose should be communicated, 
spoken of, and made public,in all parts of the 
Union, The danger might be discovered—might 
be seen and felt—in order that we might rally the | 
patriots of the country in every section to preserve | 
the Union from danger. There is, however, as | 


liticians at the North. | 


L GLOBE. 


Question —Mr. Turney. 


tlemen here pressing and urging the argument to 


| which I have had reference, catching up declara- | 


tions from this class of southern men, and sending | 
them into northern sections of the country, as evi- 


North may think proper to enforce upon them. 


in e judgment, effect ultimately a dissolution of 
the Union—certainly it will be either a dissolution 





This class of men—both the | 
southern men who express these views, and the | 
Free-Soil men, the Wilmot proviso men, and all | 
men of that class and kindred of politicians—I hold | 
to be false to the Constitution of their country, | 
false to the Union, and false to the great mass of 
the American people. I will not say they are | 
false to themselves, for they may desire a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. 

The other day it was said by the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Hamuiin]—I may not have his pre- | 
cise words, but 1 have the substance—that they | 
had, in his section of the country once, a class of | 


history. 
Convention, which is to sit at Nashville, in June | 
next, and compared it to the Hartford Convention, 
which assembled in Hartford, for the purpose of | 
taking sides with Great Britain against our own 
country, when we were engaged in a war with that 
Government—a convention whose avowed object 
and purpose was to take sides against the Ameri- 
can Government, and perhaps to effect a secession 
from the American Union. Is there any such 
thing in the Nashville Convention? 
thing been intimated from which any such infer- 
ence can be drawn? Why, sir, twelve months | 
ago we had it predicted, aa the suuthern meet- | 
ing was called, that that meeting was a Hartford | 
meeting; and it was sought to destroy the effect of 
that meeting by the outery of mad dog and Hart- | 
ford Convention, and such harsh names. What is | 
the object and purpose of the Nashville Conven- | 
tion? Why, sir, the southern meeting last year 
made an address to the South, representing the 
aggressions, real and proposed, by the northern 
States, and gave a statement of the plans which 
they proposed to carry into operation; and what is 
the system of measures? ‘This address has aroused 
the people of the South; they bave had their pri- 
mary meetings; they have spoken in their legisla- 
tive bodies; and Mississippi has suggested the 
propriety of calling a southern convention, to sit 
in Nashville, for the purpose of preserving the 
Union. The man who pretends—who insinuates 
otherwise—is trying to make the public believe a 
falsehood, which he cannot believe himself. The 
object and purpose of this convention have been 
expressed. They are for the purpose of consul- 
tauon—of advice—and to adopt and settle upon 
some plan of operations of resistance to the ag- 
gressions of the North upon their rights, secured 
to them by the Constitution of the country, and 
not for the purpose of dissolving this Union, or of 
forming any other confederacy. The furthest 
they would go, at the conclusioa of their deliber- 
ations, would be to submit a series of resolutions, 
or an address to the people of the Scuth, ora re- 
monstrance to this body, setting forth what would 
be the consequences of certain acts which may be 
passed by Congress. Yes, sir; they seek to de- 
stroy the merits of this convention, by crying out 
it isa convention for the purpose of dissolving the 
Union—making the charge in the absence of proof 





| “Nay, more—making the charge against proofs— 


remarked, not an entire unanimity at the South; || @ charge which they must know to be false when 
for 1 believe there are a few—and | am gratified to || they make it. 


say very few—in the South, who believe and ad- || 


mit the constitutional power of Congress to pass 
the Wilmot proviso, and that it would be no cause 
of offence, or of complaint on the part of the 
southern States. This class of southern men, in 
my judgment, do more harm than all the fanatics 
can do in the North. Sir, you will find these gen- 


hos convention is to devise ways and means of 
preserving the Union, as was the object of the 
southern meeting twelve months ago in this cham- 


ber, and, in preserving the Union, asa matter of 


course preserving their constitutional rights; for 
without them, they care nothing for the Union, 
They will cling to no other Union, but that created 


| ve . 


Has any- || 


by the Constitution of this country, but will » 

submit to any Union enforced by USUrpation. 

| They cling to the Union given to them by the 
convention, headed by the great name of Georn 
Washington. They will stand by that Unio, 
but will resist anything contrary to the provision, 
of the Constitution. That I understand to be the 
porns of the South. [t is not this resistance 
ut it is this usurped power, which is to produce; 
dissolution of the Union, Sir, if these USUFPations 
are carried out, the great work is done—the bonds 
of this Union are broken, and trampled under the 

_ feet of the people of the South, by these aggres. 

| sive usurpations, 

This agitation will have the effect of remodeling 
the political parties of the country, and more expe. 
cially the political parties of the North. [t must 
necessarily rally a party in the North, of all the 
patriotism of that section of the country, under 
one banner—the banner of the Union—wherhe; 
they were heretofore called Whigs, or Democrats. 
The Union is now in danger—endangered by ay 
opposite party—an opposite class of politicians 
and there must inevitably be a rally under on. 


|| lag—a flag of the union of the patriots of tha 


section of the country; for it is. to that class tha; 
we are to look. The South will in future stand 
forth as one man, and coéperate and act with thar 
party in the North, that maintains the Conasti. 
tution, that supports and maintains the Union, 
whether that party heretofore was called Whig, or 
his party becomes the conservative 
and Union party of the country, and will, there. 
fore, receive the united support of the entire south. 
ern section of the Union. There will be another 
party in the North—a party already in existence 
its limits prescribed, its objects avowed, and pro- 
claimed. It is the Abolition party, the Free-Soil 
party, Wilmot party, and all others of that stamp 
of political heresy, uniting in one party; these, as 
a matter of course, will unite with those who do 
not prefer the Union, but their beresy, and will 
rally under the flag of the Abolitionists and the 
Garrisons, to advocate the dissolution of the Union, 
I find, Mr. President, in looking at the publica- 
tions, periodicals, and reports made by the conven- 
tions held by these various parties in the North, 
that they avow their object—their great object—to 
be that of disunion; and they assign reasons con- 
sistent with their own honesty. “They say that 
the Constitution of the United States authorizes 
slavery throughout the entire lagd—the peculiar 
and broad ground that [have assumed. They say 
that, under the Constitution of the United States, 
slavery exists every where in the United States, and 
that slavery is even in Massachusetts, MY virtue of 
the clause relating to fugitive slaves. ‘They must 
go outside of the Constitution of the United States 
and beyond it; they must overthrow it, put it 
down, prostrate it, break it, ruin it, and dissolve 
the Union—not like the Senator, on yesterday, who 
argues that, although this is the Constitution—al- 
though the Supreme Court has recognized this to 
be the Constitution—and although he has taken a 
sotemn oath to support that Constitution, yet, on 
account of a higher law, which he thinks he has 
received from God, he will disregard his oath and 
the Constitution, cast them aside, and violate and 
rend the bonds which hold the Union together. 
He does not seem to possess that sense of moral 
progeny Oe sense of moral responsibility (oa 
upreme Being—that is entertained and acted upon 
by Garrison and others of that political school, 
who say that they cannot remain under this ( on- 
stitution, or take an oath to support it. The Sen- 
ator, however, can take a solemn oath to support 
it to the letter, and then turn round and say that 
he is not bound by it—vot bound to support it by 
law—say this in violation of the solemn oath 
which he took, when he took his seat in this body. 
Well, Mr. President, I propose to trace this 
northern party—this Abolition party—a little fur- 
ther, and see how they do stand, I have some few 
documents which J propose to read upon that sub- 
ject. The firstis, I suppose, the highest authority 
among them. 1 propose to read a part of the con- 
stitution of this party, for they have a constituvion 
which they have adopted: & 
Constitution of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
a self-e1 “ all me 
that they are endowed by their Crealor 
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» : i 
-ertain inalienable rights—that among these are life, | 
to and the pursuit of happiness ;” and whereas, this 


» that 
ae dwell on all the face of the earth,’ and which re- | 


wire all maukind to love their neighbors as themselves ; 


country are held in slavery by their feltow countrymen ; and | 
whereas, the practice of buying and selling human beings | 

revails tO an alarming extent; and whereas, every man, 
Mespect ve of color, is entitled to equality of rights on the 
coil of his hieth and residence ; and whereas, the prejudice 
against color, which exists in this country, is sinful in the | 
azhtof God, and should be immediately repented of ; and 
whereas, no scheme of expatriation should be countenanced 
by any friend of man or God ¥ and whereas, we owe it to 
tie oppressed, to oppressors, to our country, to the world, and 
to God, to do all that is right, and lawfully, in our power, to 
pring about the extinction of slavery and the slave-trade; we 
do hereby agree, with a prayerful reliance on the Divine aid, 
to form ourselves into a society, to be governed by the fol- 


Agr. lL. ‘Che name of this association shall be the Amert- 
cay ano Foreton ANTI-SLAVERY Sociery. 

Agr. LL. The objects of this society shall be the entire 
extinction of slavery and the stave trade, and the equal | 
security, protection, and improvement of the people of | 
color. 

They aim, then, to abolish slavery throughout 
theentire nation, and throughout the entire world. 
[ris nota society merely composed of Americans— 
itis composed also of foreigners. It is sustained | 


by the interference of foreign Governments, and | 


foreign Powers are concerned in its organization. 
ithas become the disunion party in the northern 
portion of these States. 
not only propose to abolish slavery, but to place 


the blacks upon an equality with the whites in the | 
States where they reside—for they are not permit- | 


ted to leave those States. They are to be confined 
to the southern States, after they have been eman- 
cipated and slavery is abolished. They are to 
remain in this Government—to be placed upon an 
equalit 


to all the offices in the country. They are to be 


eligible to seats in this chamber, and to all the | 
offices of the country. They are to become, in | 


the largest sense, partners and partakers with us. 
Is it possible to suppose for a solitary moment, 
Mr. President, that the southern people are to 
submit to such degradation—to such ruin? Why, 
sir, they would be forced to abandon their country. 
They would be forced to give it up entirely to the 
black people. 
property, and then robbed of their homes; for it 
comes to this that the two races will not and cannot 
live together, as equals, harmoniously. This never 
could, and never would, be submitted to on the 
part of the South. But, sir, having read their 
constitution, | now propose to read a part of the 
proceedings of the convention of these Abolition- 
ists; 

“7. Resolved, That while we would express our deep 
gratitude to all those earnest men and women who find time 
and strength, amid their labors in behalf of British reform, 
to study, understand, and protest oo American slavery, 
to give us their sympathy and aid, by muni contribu- 
tions, and by bolding our Union up to Wo centered of Europe 
we feel it would not be invidious to mention William and 
Mary Howitt, Henry Vincent, and George Thompson, as 
those to whose untiring advocacy, our cause is especially 
indebted in this country, as well as for the held it bas gained 
on the hearts of he British people. 

“8, Resolved, That the discriminating sense of justice, the 
steadfast devotedness, the generous munificence, the un- 
tiring zeal, the industry, skill, taste, and genius, with which 
British abolitionists have codperated with us for the extine- 
tion of slavery, command our gratitude. 

“From the abolitionists of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, we have received renewed and increasing assurances 
and proofs of their constant and enlightened zeal, in behalf 
of the American slave. Liberal gifts from all of these 
countries, falling behind none of the most bounteous of 
former years, d to fill the scanty aa of the stave.”? 

“Just at this point of time, and when affairs are in this 
posture, the Free-Soi) party appears and claims the support 
of the Abolitionists, by virtue of its superior anti-slavery 
pretensions. Its pretensions are specious, and, in fact, in- 
clude about all that a political party, intending to maintain 
good faith towards the Constitation, should offer. It pro- 
poses to forbid the extension of slavery into the newly-stolen 
te ritories, to abolish it wherever the Constitution will per- 
mit, and w confine it to its present constitutional and ter- 
ritorial limits, Time wag when the Abolitionists would 
have been thankful for thus much, and when, for maintain- 
ing thus mach, they were mobbed and hunted, whipped and 
con eee set upon their heads, their name cast out as 
evil, par Mieg permeceted unto strange cities. But their long 
and d experience has attained ‘to something of 





We find, sir, that they | 


with the whites—equally to become citi- | 
zens of the United States. They are to be eligible | 
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The Tersitorial. Question—Mr, Turney. 











which conditions for the return of a fugitive into the helt | 
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speech, to show that he discards the binding force 


| of slavery, and for the forcible suppression of an attempt on | Sa ane tans 
political axiom fs based upon the Holy Scriptures, which || the part or the staves to vindicate their rights by ‘an Seoes of the Constitution : 


God ‘hath made of one blood all nations of || to arms and the God of bates.’ Their sense of personal 
honor forbids them to swear to support such a compact, | 


either personally or by proxy, for the purpose of exerting | 
and whereas, nearly three willions of the people of this || political power, even for the’ slave, with the intention of | 
; performing it—mueh more with the intention of breaking it. | 


|| ance, 


| 


This connects itself directly with foreign Govern- 


i ments, with foreign power, and shows their alli- | 

It is os a pean on the part of Ameri- | 

| can people alone, for the pur of controlling the 

| policy of the United States; bat i ; 

|| eration of foreigners with this class of people. In 
other words, Mr. President, this class of people in 

' the northern States have become the mere instru- | 

|| ments in the hands of foreign power, for the pur- 

|| pose of effecting that which they themselves could |, 


jowing CONSTITUTION : || not accomplish—the overthrow and dissolution of 


tis a joint cod 


this Union. 

In connection with this, I propose to read a state- 
ment which astounded me very much the other 
day, when | heard it made by the distinguished 


Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun.] I 


| 
{| 


il 


They would be robbed of their | 


mesilate A 
eee eee — 


| No, sir; a very different motive actuated me, 


| the World’s Convention. 


read it merely for the purpose of showing the con- 


nection of this party of abolitionists with foreign | 
| power. 


He says: 

* Now, sir, I come to Texas. Perhaps no gentleman had 
more to do with the acquisition of Texas than myself; and I 
aver that I would have been among the very lastindividuals 


“ Wherein do the strength and security of slavery lie? 


You answer that they lie in the Constitution of the United 
States, and the constitutions and laws of the slave-hoiding 


States. 


Notat all. Itis in the erroneous sentiment of the 


American people. Constitutions and laws can ne more 
rise above the virtue of the people, than the limped stream 


can rise above its native song 
freedom, and the equal rights o 

roof—see to it, that they are taught in the schools and in 
the churches. Reform your own code. 


Ieculcate the love of 
man under the peternal 


Extend a cordial 


|} welcome to the fugitive who lays his weary limbs at your 
|| door, and defend him as you would your paternal gods. 


| 


1} 
i] 


| 


1} 





graph! t 
State of New York, a demand was made upon 


Correct your own error, that slavery has any consfifutional 
guaranty, which may not be released, and ought nor to be re- 
| linquished. Say to slavery, when it shows its bond and 
| demands the pound of flesh, that if it draws one drop of 
| blood, its life shall pay the forfeit. 
States can maintain the rights of hospitality and humanity— 
that Executive authority can forbear to favor slavery.” 


Inculecate that tree 


What recklessness is contained in this para- 
When the Senator was Governor of the 


him for the delivery®of a fugitive from justice, 


|| charged with having stolen a slave in the State of 


| 
| 


in the United States to have made any movement at that | 


time toward the acquisition of Texas; and I go further and 
say, if Lknow myself, I was incapable of acquiring any ter- 
ritory simply on the ground that it was to be slave territory. 
I knew ata 
very early period that the British Government had given en- 
couragement to the Abolitionists who were repre ented in 
The question of abolition was 
agitated in that convention ; and one gentleman stated that 


chose to abolish slavery in the United States, they must 
commence at Texas. A committee from this World’s Con- 
vention was sent to the Secretary of State. 
that this very gentleman was present when the intercourse 


be gave hima full account of it shortly after that occurrence, 


| stating that Lord Aberdeen fell into the project to give en- 
| couragement tothe Abolitionists.”’ 


Having now shown the connection with foreign 
Powers, | propose to show how this party are or- 
anized, and how they intend to effect thetr object. 
‘or that purpose, | will read a portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the society: 


“The day of prophecy is passed—that of fulfillment is 
come. For jong years the Abolitionists have been looking 
forward to the state of things which is now beginning to de- 


} 


it so happened |) 


| took place between Lord Aberdeen and that committee, and || down this Union. 


| 
} 
| 


j 
a 


Virginia. He refused to surrender him upon the 
doctrine contained in this speech, that there could 
be no crime committed—no larceny of property in 
stealing a slave. He practised upon the doctrine. 
And | suppose he carried it out also in another 
particular; for he said thatif a slave should come 
into his country, pursued by his master who de- 
manded the pound of flesh—who sought to seize 
the slave and to take him off, that master’s life 
would pay the forfeit before the slave would be 


captured, The Senator would fall in with a**riot’”’ 
for the 
do it if 1t eost the life of the owner. 
| Mr. Adams informed him that, if the British Government ¢| ‘the sentiments held forth by that Senator, and that 
| is the ground which he took. 
invoke the aid of Great Britain, or of any other 


urpose of rescuing the slave, and would 
These were 


And he would 


Power, for the purpose of prostrating or tearing 
He speaks of Union—yes, 
sir; he professes to be for the Union! On yester- 
day he claimed to be a * Union man.’” And 
while a ** Union man” he disregards every obliga- 
tion contained in the Constitution, which creates 
the Union, denouncing it, and teaching his peo; le 
to disregard it, and to violate their solemn oaths, 


| in order io carry out the fanatical purposes they 


| 


i 


have in view; and yet they are upholding the 
Union! Sir, the cry of Union, and the glorifica- 
tion of the Union, was for the public ear, It 


velop itself. They have always known that the effect of || would not do for the Senator to go forward and 
their labors would at last be seen, in the disturbance of the | 


political elements, and the reconstruction of the political 
parties. . They have seen and said, for long past, that there 


were no rrinciples on which parties could divide, at this || 


day, in this country, excepting slavery and anti slavery. || to turn away from him 


A public sentiment has been slowly, and with difficulty, 
created by the operation of anti-slavery p pers, mer tings, 
and lectures,which reach many who know not whence 


uvow his purposes, his object, his willingneas to 
dissolve the Union; for that would cause his con- 
stituents, who are so deceived and misled by him, 
Doubtless his friends, 
who are, many of them, friends and supporters of 
the Constitution and of the Union, wiil abandon 


the influences which they feel went forth, and which is || him the moment they ascertain that his leading 


now beginning to be seen in Congress, in State Legislatures, 
and, above all, in the diso ization which is at work in 
the old political parties. These are things to make the 
hearts of Abolitionists rejoice. It is not the end, but it is 
the beginning of the end. The party, \et to be, which is to 
do this work, will be technically a noithern or Free-State 
party. Its object will be, by the action of the free States 
alone, outside of the Constitution, to free themselves and the 
slaves from their guilty support of the system of slavery, 
while acting under the Constitution. This party will agi- 
tate, within the free States, for the formation of a new cen- 
federation of States, that shall have no part nor lot in the 
support of slavery, and shall be free from its despotic sway. 
It will go for a new Constitution, for a union of freemen— 
free from the insidious element of tyranny, disguised in 
compromise. Its object will be the foundation and edifying 
of a true Republic, where the people will choose their own 
magistrates, and make their own laws, and not merely regis- 
ter the edicts of a ruthless aristocracy, deriving its hered- 
itary and prescriptive privileges from ownership in human 
beings. 

« This will be a movement which can be carried on in 
good faith, and above board, and one in whichali can unite 
who hate slavery for the blacks, and subserviency for them- 
selves. We believe great multitudes are ready for this 
movement now, as soon as it takes a political shape: We 
are sure that the ex of the Free-Soil party will show 
multitudes more, that this is their only hope for a national 
existence and Government, consistent with self-respect and 
their own rights.” 


Now, sir, it seems to me that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Sewanp] must be regarded as the 
leader of that party. has gone further, per; 
haps, than any other person this floor ot 
elsewhere; for he discards tab. Eibbetiention, and 
labors to accomplish the object which he seeks, in 
direct violation of it, to an extent which is not 
avowed or assumed by any of his friends outside 
of thischamber. In order that I may not do him 


injustice, I will read a short extract from his 


| 
| 
| 


! 
| 
| 


} 
| 
} 





| abolish slavery in the territories. 


| 
1 


u 


aim is the dissolution of the Union. He knows 
this, and for that purpose he professes a devotion 
to the Union. 

In the course of the Senator’s remarks, he in- 
sists that Congress has power to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia, and that we ought to 
do it. If Congress has the power to abolish 
slavery in this District, as | have remarked be- 
fore, the slaves of Virginia and Maryland, in less 
than a week, would be crowding m here; for the 
provision of the Constitution for the delivery of 
fugitive slaves, does not extend to the District of 
Columbia. The moment you abolish slavery 
here, the fugitive slave will become free when he 
enters this District. Abolish slavery here, and 
here will congregate all the slaves of Maryland 
and Virginia. ‘They will concentrate here, and 
their masters will turn in vain to the Constitution 
for aid—for their property is gone.” Who believes 
that the framers of this Constitution intended any 
such thing? Who would not be satisfied, from 
this effect, that they intended that Congress 
should have no power to abolish slavery in this 
District, or to interfere with it, or to regard the 
slave here as anything other than property 

The Senator says, also, that Congress may 
Weil, if they 
can do it, he has ouly to organize a territorial 
government, with the Wilmot proviso in it, and 
then encourage the slaves to abscond to these (ter- 
ritories, there to obtain their freedom. 

He assumed the doctrine upon yesterday, that 
the great question now under discussion, was the 
gradual abolition of slavery throughout the entre 
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nation and preservation of the Union, or the per- | low-hearted and unprincipled man—may meet the 


sreetes of slavery and the dissolution of the | 
nion. | 

Yes, sir, he boldly advocates, and avows his | 
purpose and object. Itis the abolition of slavery. | 


He specifies his plan. It is to pen the slaves up | 


in the States, where they are now located, and | 
permit them to go no further—thereby to force | 
emancipation, as there can be no outlet for them. || 
And if they should fail, he spoke of the sword as | 
a nieans of accomplishing the same object. 

Now, sir, 1 propose to read from the Farewell | 
Address of General Washington, who described || 
the Senator and his party far better than I can: 

‘In contemplating the causes which. may disturb our | 
Union, it oecurs a8 a matter of serious concern, that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing par- || 
ties by geographical diecriminations—northern and south- 
ern, Atlantic and western—whence designing men may en- 
denvor 10 excite a belief, that there isa real difference of 
jncal interests and views. One of the expedients of party, 
to acquire influence within pagticular districts, is, to mis- 
represent the opinions and aims of other districts. You 
cannot shield yourselves t.o much against jealousies and 
heart-burnings which spring from these misre presentations, 
They tend to render alien to each other those who vught to 
be bound together by fraternal affection. 

* * * * * om ” * 


* * 


“ However combinations or associations of the above de- 
scription may now and then answer popular ends, they are | 
likely, in the course of time and things, to become potent 
engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled 
men, will be enabled to subvert the power of the people, and 


to ueurp for themselves the reins of government, destroying | 


afterward the, very engines which have lifted them into 
unjust dominion, 

* Toward the preservation of your Government, and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite not 
only iat you steadily discountenance irregular opposition 
to its acknowledged authority, but also that you resist, with 


care, the spirit of innovation upon its principles, however | 


specious the pretext.” 


Here, sir, we find the principle upon which the 
South are to act. He advises us to resist these in- 
novations upon our rights and the Constitution. 
Does anybody doubt what General Washington 
meant by the term * resistance’’—resistance to en- 
croachmenta npon the Constitution, and upon con- 
stitutional rights. He did not mean speeches and 
votes alone, He meant resistance which would 
be effectual. He meant resistance which would 
preserve and defend those rights. He meant that 
resistance which he gave the British for their 
oppressions upon the colonies. That is the species 
of resistance which he meant, and to which he re- 
ferred. Again, sir, he says: 

* Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, 
which nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight, the 
common and continual mischiefs of-the spirit of party, are 


sufficient to make it the iuterest and duty of a wise people |. 


to discourage aad restrain it. 

“It serves always to distract the public councils, and en- 
feeble the public administration. [t sgitates the community 
with iit-founded jealousies and false alurins ; kKindles the ani- 
mroxity of one part against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to foreign influence and 
corruption which find a facilitated access to the Government 
iteeif, through the channels of party passion. ‘Thus the 
policy and will of one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another,” 

Here, sir, he has cast a stigma upon the very 
conduct of these people. He speaks of coéperation 
with foreign power. He speaks of the political 
influence of these foreigners acting upon our Gov- 
ernment. He predicts that it is to result in the 
downfall and overthrow of the Constitution. Yet, 
sir, it is now publicly avowéd—publicly made 
known by the leaders of this anti-Union party of 
the North. They band themselves together; and 
what renders it more melancholy is the fact, that 
a man, who was once President of the United | 
States, was made the first mover and the first can- | 
didate of the sectional party for the Presidency. 
Yes, gir; no other than Martin Vaa Buren is now 
fanning this flame to dissolve this Union, and 
buret the bonds asunder, in order to elevate him- | 
self into power. A man that has once been hon- 
ored by the American people—that has filled the 
highest office in their gift—having been defeated 
upon the second election, and defeated upon a_ 
third nomination, because of his opinions in rela- | 
tion to an important national question, has united | 
himeselfand his destinies with this party in the | 
United States, governed by British abolitionists 
and by crowned heads, according to their own 
avowal. He places himself at their head. He 
seeks to get it into power by producing dissolution | 
end the rain of the nation. 

1 am gratified, sir, at the result, and I hope 


every attempt of every demagogue—of every hol- 


j 
| 
i 
} 
} 
| 


| or anti-slavery-extension men. 


/ same fate that Martin Van Buren met at the last 
election. But for the fact that we were contempo- 


posterity and to us, that he was a candidate in 
1848. He did not receive a single electoral vote. I 
hope he did not receive the majority in any county | 
of the United States. I hope he did not receive a | 
majority in any precinct in any portion of the 

United States. The fact ought rather to be handed | 
down to posterity, that Martin Van Buren, the 


_ successor of Jackson to the Presidency, and who | 


stood by his side when that old chief read his | 
farewell address to the people, imbodying the sen- | 
timents contained in that of General Washington, | 
and who hypocritically professed to approve every | 


| sentence and every word of it, has met such a fate. 


So far as he or his followers are concerned, | have | 
no regret, but am rather glad that he has been 
passed by, as he has. Iam glad he has now un- 
masked himself, and shown to the people what he 

| is, although the Democracy were so awfully swin- | 

| dled by him; and that we have discovered it be- 
fore he died, so that we can express our Opinion 

| to him now. I take back, sir, every vote that [| 

| have ever given for him, and | hope that God will 

| forgive me for those votes, and that my country 

| will forgive me for them. I take back every word 

I have ever uttered in his praise, or in his defence. 
I was favorably struck this morning when the 

| Senator from New York [Mr. Dickinson] offered 


|a petition, praying Congress to have printed a}. 


| large number of the Constitution of the United 
| States, together with the Farewell Address of Gen- 
eral Washington. 
move on the part of his constituents. 
Congress will carry out the plan, only amending 


| it, by adding to it the Farewell Address of General 
| Jackson. 


To show Washington’s regard for the 
| Constitution, and his strict adherence of it, I pro- 


_ pose to read another paragraph from his Farewell | 


Address: 
« Bet let there be no change by usurpation; for thou h 
this, in one instance, may be the instrument of good, it is 


the customary weapon by which free Governments are de- 
stroyed.”’ 


Let there be no change by usurpation, even || 


though good may result in that particular instance, 
because that is the customary weapon by which 
free Governments are destroyed. I will apply it 
to the domain of California, as well as to every 


other constitutional question involved in this | 


debate. 
| Having gone through with General Washing- 
ton, | propose to read a few extracts from General 
Jackson. See how these distinguished men agree: 


* Appeals, too, are constantly made to sectional interests, 

in order to influence the election of the Chief Magistrate, as 

| if it were desired that he should favor a particular quarter 

| of the country, instead of fulfilling the duties of his station 

with impartia’ justice to all; and the possible dissolution of 

the Union has at length become an ordinary and familiar 

subject of discussion. Has the warning voice of Washing- 

| ton been forgotten, or have designs already been formed to 
| sever the Union ?”’ 


+o * * * * * 


| Mutual suspicion and reproaches may in time create 
mutual hostility; and artful and designing men will always 
be found, who are ready to foment these fatal divisions and 
| inflame the natural jealousies of different sections of the 
country. The history of the world is full of such examples, 

| and especially the history of republics.”’ 
* * 7 * & 


o * 


i 
of a patriotic people; and no citizen who loves his country 


| would, in any case whatever, resort to forcible resistance, | 
saw that the time had come when a free- | 


| untess he clearl 


man should er death to submission.”’ 


tin Van Buren. “ Designing men, always 
_ pared to take advantage of sectional difficulties.’’ 
| And it is not confined to him alone; for I think it 
| will also extend to the Senator from New York, 
(Mr. Sewanp,] and to all others of that stamp or 
political cast, whether they call themselves 
| Soilers, Wilmot proviso men, anti-slavery men, 
They seek to use 
the power of this Government to accomplish their 
private wishes and feelings, rdless of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. They seize upon it. 
Nor am I willing to concede to them all the fanat- 
ical feeling which they profess to have upon the 
subject; for I think the most of this feeling at the 


| 


|| Sir, the 
raries, it never would have been communicated to 


I think it was a very sensible || 
I hope that | 


| It is true that cases may be imagined disclosing such a || 
| settled purpose of usurpation and oppression on the part of | 
the Government as would justify an appeal to arms. These, | 
however, are extreme cases, which we have no reason to | 
apprehend in a goverament where the power is in the hands | 


Here we find again a description given of Mar- | 
pre- | 


present day is political, used b 
not a deep-rooted infection in th 


y politicians, and 
c € northern People 
love the Union; and although they may 
| not be the advocates of slavery, they have not the 
_ will to say they will dissolve the Union, in orde 
to rid themselves of what they may consider a - 

in another section of the Union. P 

Why, sir, has the Senator from New York dis. 

_ covered recently, that Washington, if now alive 
would not bea fit associate forhim? This Constity, 
tion which he denounces—this Constitution whj- 
he disregards and tramples under his feet—was the 
work of that distinguished sage and patriot. Has 

he forgotten that fact? Does he suppose that if 
General Jackson were alive, he would not be his 
equal—who, although he had nothing to do with 
the formation of this Constitution, had much to do 
in giving to ita construction, and in maintaining i: 

_and defending it, with a view to the perpetuity of 

this Government and Union? His purpose was 
the perpetuity of the Union, for the purpose o¢ 
perpetuating the rights of all under the Constity. 
tion, as guarantied by the Constitution. There are 
no fictitious rights in any of these States. The 
patriots who have gone before us, never dreamed 

| of perpetuating any Union to be founded upon the 
| usurpation of any right—to be founded upon the 
usurpation which they abhorred, and which they 
had cast off, when perpetrated against them by 

Great Britain. They admonished those who 

should come after them against it. They advised 

them to cling to the Constitution as it is, and not to 
| permit a violation of it, even though it might be to 
| obtain g great good. 

But, sir, I will proceed : “It is true that cases 

| * may be imagined which show such a settled pur- 

|| * pose of usurpation and oppression on the part of 
‘ Government as to justify an appeal to-arms.”’ Yes, 
sir, as ‘* to justify an appeal to arms.” And what 
is he talking about? He is talking about this pre- 
cise question of sectional divisions and sectional 
|rights. ‘“ These, however, are extreme cases 

_ which we have no reason to apprehend.” 

Now, sir, it is very true that General Jackson 
thought that the time would never come. But 
why did he think it would never come? Because 
he had faith in the patriotism of the people, which 
| he believed would be powerful enough to control 
| the designs of politicians. L agree with him in 
' regard to the patriotism of the people, even in re- 

lation to the people of the North. But, sir, that 

_ people is now deceived and misled by demagogues; 
by designing, cunning, ambitious, and unprinci- 

| pled men, who are deseribed by General Washing- 
| ton, who are seeking their own aggrandizement, and 
|| are willing to sacrifice the good or the very exist- 
| ence of the country, to gratify their ambitious de- 
|| sigos. ‘That people is now misled by such men. 
|| They will—they do—possess patriotic feelings; 
| they will maintain this Union; they will rally 
|| around the standard of their country, and forma 
party—an American Union party—more power- 
ful than the British Abolition or American disunion 
party, in all the States. 

|| ‘Well, Mr. President, I do not think it necessa- 

|| ry to read more. I have other extracts marked, 

| equally strong upon this identical subject, relating 
| to the rock upon which this a may be lost— 
| this sectional question—admonis ing and entreat- 

ing the American people not to permit it—warning 
them against such designing, unprincipled men es 
we see now around us fomenting dissensions. 

Yes, sir; sach as we see in this chamber and out 

of it, who are seeking to form a sectional party, 

around which they are to rally a free-State party, 
to work beyond the Constitution, and to do this 
for the purpose of effecting objects which never 
can be effected without the dissolution of the 

Union. I will read one other extract. It bears 

directly upon this question of sectional parties and 

objects: 

“ Motives of phila may be ass for this wo- 
warrantable eset and weak a eay persuade 
of h sau, ent shoeing he Capener ton pan vores 

uu . , 
but every one, upon sober reflection, will see that nothing 
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aid ‘otiam : i : {] ' watt . ‘ ‘ 
‘ay spirit of patriotism; and if the sordid feelings of mere || the boundary, are not to vote; General Riley laid ) government, I believe, that anything of this form 
qahaboees shell Har Ee ee Cgnanoee il tose Seotey H off the districts for the election of the wiaibets of || has occurred, where there is ‘ desire which has 
ao pees ‘a scramble for personal and sectional advan- | the convention; General Riley prescribed and fixed i been communicated on the part of the Executive 
wees” : sini iid | the qualifications of the voters; General Riley ap- || to accomplish his object, but which has nowhere 
Now, sir, I think these distinguished gentlemen | pointed the judges; General Riley made the law, || been put upon paper—I would say, for the purpose 
have pointed out what we now see plainly before | and authorized those judges to be sworn in and || of putting down all such eonduct in the future, and 
a class of ambitious and unprincipled men, || administer the oath; General Riley did every- | of stamping itas highly improper, I will disregard 
who, whether they desire it or not, are prosecuting |) thing that was done, and which belonged to Con- | whatever may have been done. The fact of its 
nessures for their own aggrandizement, which, || gress to do, and which alone could be legally done || not being upon paper, but secret—being hidden 
ynless they are arrested, must end in the dissolu- by Congress. It was not possible that these steps || from the world in alltime to come—affords sus- 
ion of this Union, and in the destruction of this i could be legally taken. I do not care to inquire || picion that all is not right. For that reason, I, 
country: : || whether General Riley was acting under an au- |! for one, would be disposed to reject it 
Now, Mr. President, a few more words, and I || thorization from the President of the United States, | I could not, therefore, vote for the admission of 
have done. I refer to the question of the admis- || or not. It was not possible for the President to | California. Itis a mere trick and contrivance to 
son of California. 1 am opposed to it. I have | givean authorization thatshould have any validity. || avoid—what? To avoid the Wilmot proviso. It 
ieen unable to see ahy power on the part of Con- || The people did nothing in the matter of them- || is a contrivance to save the President from com- 
gress to admit California with no organization || selves. They were ordered to do what they did || mitting himself upon the Wilmot proviso.  { 
whatever—with no government—territorial or oth- 2 a military chieftain—commanded to do it. || would not blame the President, or his Cabinet, if 
erwise—with no law beyond the law of the sword— || They acted in obedience to military orders. || they were to avoid or evade this question, if they 
the aw of military authority An attempt has | Now, sir, so far as any action is concerned, |; could do it without sacrificing the rights of any 
been made to give law and government to Califor- || California either does, or does not, belong to section of the Union; and in this evasion I see the 
nia for several sessions; and, sir, notwithstanding the United States. If California belongs to the || rights of the southern section evaded and sacri- 
the charges made Y this Abolition party, which is || United States, then it is for us to prescribe a gov. || ficed, to save him and his Eopeeeny, either with 
iaboring for the dissolution of the Union, the || ernment for them; it is for Congress to direct them || the North or the South, as his action would incur 
South is not in any way responsible for the fail- | to hold their convention for the purpose of forming || the censure of the one or other section of the 
yre of those attempts. | advocated and supported || a State constitution; and it is for Congress to lay || Union, acting upon this question which has been 
those Measures, and other southern Senators did |! off'a boundary for it, to prescribe districts and the || submitted in the form of a territorial government. 
the same. I advocated and supported the meas- | qualifications of voters, and to inflict punishment || | am not, therefore, on that account, disposed to 
ure proposed by Mr. Clayton, of a select commit- | upon those who shall cast votes illegally. All this favor it; but Lam willing to meet it in the question 
ee, commonly called the Clayton bill. That bill || is to be regulated by the law-making power of the || of the admission of this or other territories. If 
transferred all the questions relating to this subject || Government; and we acknowledge no dictator— || We can agree as to one, we can agree as to all. If 
to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court—the || no power of that sort, either in the territory or in |} we can settle one, we can settle all. To admit 
oper arbiter of this agitated and perplexed ques- | the States—no power to lay off States, and to || California is to surrender all: slavery will be ex- 
tion between the two sections of the Union. The |! prescribe all other things necessary for the forma- cluded from every portion of our newly-acquired 
southern members sustained it, with a few excep- || tion of the State constitution. | territory of any value, and will have been exclu- 
tions. Those especially who are charged now But, Mr. President, there is another objection | ded by a trick—a contrivance—as I verily believe, 
with disunion projects and designs, sustained it. || and that is. that there is something in the course |, 2nd in violation of the fundamental provisions of 
We are taunted very often, and told that we might | of action on this subject which I do not fully com- || the Constitution of the United States, 
have had an organization, if we would have ac- || prehend. We are told by Mr. Clayton, in his in- | RET Yg Oe ye rE 
cepted and voted for the Wilmot proviso. But || structions to Mr. King, as follows: || THE POWER OF CONGRESS OVER THE TERRI- 
ue a akon Cea FOO ae 1 * You are fully possessed of the President’s views, and 1 TORTES. 
proposition to submit all these matters to the Su- can properly suggest for ‘the peo; le of California, the adup- | ith 
preme Court of the United States—to leave them || tion of measures calculated togive them protection. Those || SPEECH OF MR. D. T. DISNEY 
all to it; and if it had decided that the South had | measures must, of course, originate solely with themselves ; , 
not the constitutional rights which we contend for, | but assure them,” &c. 
why then it would not be any dishonor, any | Now, sir, he was possessed of the President’s 
disgrace, any cause of resistance with the South, || views. I sawalsoa letter from Mr. King, stating 
that she should be excluded from the territories. || that he had no private instructions from the Pres- 
She would not feel that her rights had been tram- || ident—that there were no instructions attached. 
pled upon or usurped by the arbitrary exercise of || If they did not choose to call them instructions, || 
power. But, sir, this proposition was voted down, || he was apprized, at least, of the President’s views ; 
and voted down by men from the North. in relation to this matter. These views were se-|| Mr. DISNEY said: 
Then came the proposition for extending the || cret—they are not put in writing. We cannot | Mr. Cuainmaw: This subject has so thoroughly 
Missouri compromise line. The South believed || obtain them. Perhaps that is one reason why |! occupied the public mind, and been so much dis- 
that this did not give all that she was entitled to; || they do not assume the character of instructions, || cussed, not only in public, but in private, that, 
but for the sake of quiet, she was willing to agree || for I believe there has never been an instance, in || at this late day, no new light can be thrown upon 
to that. Pubvoenten and supported it; but that, || the history of this Government, where a foreign || it. Occupying, however, what may be considered 
too, was voted down, and voted down by northern | minister has received secret instructions. I know by some as a somewhat singular position in rela- 
men, Finally, there was an amendment offered they are often secret, for the time being, but they || tion to it, individually, I feel that perhaps | may 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Waxrker.] || are subject to be called for whenever the public || be justified in venturing upon the patience of the 
|gave that my support. Ina word, I have ever |! interest shall demand it. But here is a possession || House, for the single purpose of disembarrassing 
voted for every proposition to give a government || of the President’s views, and it is suggested to || my own action hereafter. I do not hope to influ- 
to those territories, I am not, therefore, to be || him, that he can, in a certain mode, carry out and || ence the opinions of others, whether inside or out- 
charged with designing the dissolution of the || accomplish these views. | side of these walls; but I wish simply to place my- 
Union. I have labored incessantly to have a|| Now, sir, by that instruction, or by that secret || self right before the country—right at home, and 
compromise and amicable arrangement of this || understanding—or call it anything else (1 do not | right abroad. 
wholedificulty. Everything has been voted down, profess to be sufficiently skilled in this diplomatic || The public feeling in relation to slavery in the 
and voted down by those who now seek to fasten || matter to decide whether this technically amounts || territories, is intense, and that very fact has added 
upon us this deprivation of government in Cali- || to instructions or not)—here is the view of the || nota little to the difficulties in the way. Preju- 
fornia, and the other territories. President of the United States, not committed to || dice has been aroused, the sympathies and the 
They now seek to pass this exclusion, upon the || writing, in relation to the people of California, || interests of one section of the Union has been ar- 
ground that our honor is/ not now to be affected; || which he desires to be carried out into practical || rayed against the other, and a heat and temper has 
that California will now’come in as a State, and || operation by an agent whom he sends for that || been begotten, altogether unfavorable to that kind 
notunder a territorial government; and that the rpose. The minister is apprized of it; he is || of settlement of the matter, which alone can render 
exclusion of slavery will now be her act, and not || told to go and have it accomplished—have it carried |! it satisfactory. Itis only when the passions are at 
that of Congress, under the Wilmot proviso. || into practical operation. Whatis that? If there | rest that the mind is free, and temper should be 
Why, Mr. President, so far as this refers to any- || was no other objection to it, sir, | would demand ] driven from the judgment-seat when we would 
thing in the so-called State of California, I do not |! and 1 would know what that secret matter wag || settle affairs such as this, It is, however, no new 
Propose to examine it at all. 1 say that there is || which the President so much desired, and which | question—it shook the Union in 1820, ‘Then, as 
no State formed, whose. constitution can be con- || had been communicated in some form or other to || now, excitement was abroad. The pablic mind 
sidered in any way. When we k of States, || Mr. King; and if they will not have it to be in- || was thoroughly agitated. Legislative bodies, re- 
we speak of those which have a legal existence. || structions, then let us take it in such form as he | ligious societies, private individuals, and town- 
as the State of California a legal existence? | may choose to give it. If they will not have it || meetings, spwke out their feelings and opinions. 
Where do we find it? It is wholly the work of a || oral or written communication, then it must be, the || The subject was examined with the utmost care. 
military commander, General Riley, calling a con- || Secretary of State has lied. But I do not choose | Investigation followed investigation—discussion 
Yention for the people of the territories. to believe that—TI believe there was secret instruc- followed upon discussion. The records and his- 
Before you can get evena legal convention, you || tion or knowledge; for I do not care to encounter || tory of the country were searched, every fact was 
must have the boundaries of the State legally || Mr. King’sdenial. Here isthe knowledge of what || paraded, and the best intellects of the county 
“ssigned, in order that you may know who it is || the President desired; but in order to be certain, it | added their commentaries, and published their 
that is to be entitled to vote, and for whom it is || was to be distinctly understéod that it is a move- opinions. Butafter all, the question was evaded— 
that the ent is to be formed. They must || ment on the part of the people themselves. Now, expediency took the a of right, and the matter 
live within that boundary. Those living without || for one—being the first time in the history of this || was compromised. ‘The principle was referred to 
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| 31st Cone.....lst Sess. 


10th of October, 1780, resolved, ‘* that the un- 
int ae priated lands that may be ceded, or relin- 
, to the United States, by any particular 
aie, shall be disposed of for the common benefit 
United States, and be settled and formed 
s nto distinct republican States, which shall become 
‘members of the Federal Union, and have the same 
‘rights of sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
sag the other States;"’ and, “‘ that the said lands 
shall be granted, or settled, at such times, and 
‘ypder such regulations, as might be made YY Con- 
gress.” ‘To this resolution, Virginia finally con. 
grmed her deed of cession, and Congress as- 
qumed the power to carry out the agreement. 
Whether it legally possessed it under the articles 
ofconfederation, was Subsequently doubted. Mr. 
Medison, we know, emphatically denied it. In 
the formation of the Constitution, as well as in 
the adoption of the articles of confederation, at- | 
tempts were made to settle the genera! question of | 
ownership and power over the territories; but the 
gispute continued, and the efforts failed. 

When the Constitution was formed, it became | 
a necessity to remedy the defective power of Con- | 
oress in regard to the territory, then held by cession | 
fom Virginia. ‘The resolution was a pledge of the 
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| ner at sea, it isonly by observations that they can 
| ascertain their progress. 
| doubts the accuracy of his work, he refers to his |) 


public faith. To redeem it, Congress needed the 


power to dispose of the lands in that territory asa | 
common fund, the power tv make regulations in 
order that they might be settled, and the power to 


Siates; and, as no one could object to this, the } 


proper provision was. adopted, with a general sav- 
ing clause in relation to the rights of parties to 
the old dispute. 

Here, then, stands the history of the case. In 
1780, Congress pledged itself to dispose of all 
lands ceded to the Federal Union, so as to form a | 


common fund, to grant, or cause them to be || 


seitied, and to form them into distinct republican | 
Swies. In consequence of this, in 1784 Virginia | 
ceded the Territory of the Northwest; and in | 
1789 a new Constitution was formed, which, | 
upon this subject, merely conferred upon Con- | 
gress the power ‘‘to dispose of, and make all 
‘needful rules and regulations respecting, the ter- 
‘ritory or other progeey belonging te the United 
‘States.’ And with these facts before us, whe 


— 


‘| selves. To aid them, the ordinance of ’87 was |, 
|, passed. 
require them to be formed into distinct republican | 


} 
| there should be five thousand free male inhabit- | 
|, ants, of full age, in the district, they might elect || 
|| a House of Representatives, and organize a legis- 
|| lature to make their own laws. 


| ordinance, authorized them to appoint a delegate 





can doubt?) ~The grant of power follows the very 
words of the resolution of 1780—to dispose of, and 
lo make regulations; to dispose of as a common 
fund, and to make regulations to cause the lands 
to be settled. And even the power to make the 
regulations—limited to such as might be needful 
for the object in view—restrained to the lowest 
degree which could enable Congress to fulfill the 
terms ng which Virginia made her cession— 
barely the power to 1edeem the public faith, 

I speak of Virginia’s cession, because that em- 
braced the only territory then possessed by the 
Federal Union. The strip ceded by South Caro- 
lina was unimportant. It was only Vieginia’s ces- 
sion which was held in view; and it is only ‘ ter- | 
riory,” in the singular number, that is spoken of 
in the Constitution. The very order in which the 
subjects of that instrument are arranged, exhibits 
the train of thought in its formation, and shows 
how literally the resolution of 1780 was copied. 
lis next succeeding lines guarantee a republican 
form of government to every State in the Union. 
So stand the facts—so reads the history on this 
subject. They mutually concur. The written 
Constitution conferred no power on Congress in 
regard to territory, except in relation to the old 
Northwest; and in regard to that, it defined and 
ific and narrow bounds—and his- 
tory shows that such was the intention. Con- 
gress, then, must seek the power elsewhere than 
in that clause of our organic law. 

But, we are told, that the practice of the Gov- 
ernment has settled the question of power in favor 
of ._ If we admit the practice, the fact 
should have little weight, because no practice can 

esteemed authority, when it conflicts with the 

letter and apirit of the law. In questions of doubt- 
ful power, practice, perhaps, should turn the scale; 
but when practice conflicts with the spirit of the 
ae the law should correct the practice. P 
ia too often bears down the Jaw, and rather 

an an example, should be a warning. It is the 
Coston of power’s eee ins. The insect 

the sea can rear a wail which will wreck a fleet; 








| The attempt is bold. 
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and with its slow and silent steps, precedent would || of the Constitution, was willing to find it in an 
even bind the people in its chains. lt is, how- || inference, when the object was to prevent the spread 
ever, the privilege of our day to inquire into the ' of slavery, though he believed that its “ digfusion”’ 
right of things. No lapse of time, nor venerated || would be an advantage! Can anything be more 
name, can consecrate a wrong. The spirit of the || preposterously absurd? 
age throws off the fetters forged by the folly of But was the ordinance of 1787 binding, if in op- 
the past. The error of accident, repeated by care- || position to the will of the people in the territory 


ee eee ee 





lessness, creeps into precedent, and claims to be || of the Northwest? 
authority; but its real power can only be known 
when tested by the Constitution and the laws. 


It appears to be divided into 
two parts: The first makes provision for the tem- 
porary government of the territory, while the 





Pretensions of this sort have been overthrown 


second proposes to establish certain principles. 
more than once, as the history of our country 


This latter, however, it evidently concedes, could 


} 
} 


shows. Constitutional governments should scru- || not be done without the people’s consent, and 


tinize their usages with severity. Like the mari- || therefore it assumes, that the consent is given, and 
declares the articles to be a compact to which the 
people are a party. 

hat it was not intended as a Congressional 
starting-point to correct his errors; and we must || restraint upon the people’s power, is shown by 
constantly recur to the fundamental principles of || the fact, that the temporary provisions were sub- 
our Government, if we would keep it within its || ject to alteration by the people’s action; and the 
proper limits. These principles, and these prin- || reasor. given for that part within th  ‘* compact,’’ 
ciples alone, can determine the truth and justice of || declares its object, not to be restraint, but to extend 
its course, || **the fundamental principles of civil and religious 

But whatis this practice? The Territory of the | liberty.” ’ 

Northwest, when ceded to the Union, was sparsely || The States, whose cessions were subsequent to 
populated, and it was supposed that the thin and || its passage, understood it as a guaranty of rights. 
seattered numbers of its people rendered them un- || The preamble of North Carolina's deed, sets forth, 
able to provide or sustain a government for them- | 88 one reason for its execution, that the inhab- 
itants were desirous to obtain more ample pro- 
tection; and the deed stipulates that they shall 
have all the privileges of the people in the territory 
ef the Wamhareat that the United States shall 
support a government similar to that, and protect 
the inhabitants, &c. So in Georgia’s cession : 
‘¢ That the territory thus ceded, shall form a State. 
&c., which ordinance shall, in all its parts, extend 
It gave to, or || '0 the territory contained in the present act of ces- 
recognized in, that body, authority to make Jaws || sion, that article only excepted which forbids 
in all cases not repugnant to the principles of the || slavery."” Thus—as in the case of North Caro- 
|| lina—showing that, with the exception of the 
to Congress, and proceeded to declare what it || slavery clause, Georgia claimed the ordinance as a 
styles a compact between the original States, and || guaranty. If she had considered it restrictive 
the people and the States in the said territory; || pon the people, it is reasonable to suppose that 
which compact, it declared, was to forever remain | she would have stipulated against, instead of for, 
unalterable, unless by common consent. This || it- Congress, too, seems to have generally con- 
looked to its operation on the people there, as |, sidered the ordinance in the same light. ‘The 
well after as before they were organized into \| : inhabitants shall be enutled to, and enjoy all and 
States; and among its provisions is found the anti- || ‘ singular the rights, privileges, and advantages, 


When the surveyor 


pa It provided rules for landed estates, au- || 
thorized the papernininns of a few civil officers, |, 
required the judges to adopt some of the laws of | 
the original States, and provided that, as soon as || 


slavery clause. In 1784, Mr. Jefferson had offered 
a proposition to prohibit slavery ‘in any of the || 
said States;” and this fact has been seized upon, | 
and the claim set up, that he is the author of the | 
principle which finds in Congress both a power | 
and duty to prohibit slavery in the territories. || 
It seeks to win the influence || 
of Jefferson’s great name. But who will point |) 
me to the passage, from his pen, which, under our 

Constitution, sanctions such aciaim? When and 


‘ granted,” &c., is the language which it has used 
in applying it to newly-created territories. That 
every part of it depended for its obligation upon 
the assent of the people in the territory, would 
hardly seem to admit of doubt. In speaking of 
the compact, the supreme court of Ohio, in Hutch- 
inson et al. vs, Thompson, 9 Ohio, says : 

“1 have called this part a compact, because it is so 
termed in the sustrument; but if it were not for some things 


which have since taken place, there might be great drili- 
culty in regarding it in that light. There was, in reality, 





where, since its adoption, did he advocate the right | 
or power of Congress to control the local territo- 
rial laws? When the Missouri question shook 
the Union, did his potent voice proclaim that the 


people of the North were right? Where was his |) 


censure of the South—his justification of the 
North? When that tone, “ like the fire-bell in the | 
night,” struck upon his ear, who saw the right of | 
Congress defended by his pen? Did the man, who | 
even doubted the power of Congress under the 
Constitution to acquire, believe that it possessed | 
the power to rule territory at its will?—who 
doubted the power barely to hold, believe that it 
wee the power to rule it without restraint? 

id he, who believed that the greatest danger to 
the Republic was in the assumption by the Gen- 
eral Government of powers not specifically given— 
did he believe, that in mes to the territories 

& 





inference alone could rightfully clothe it with 
despotic gow? Contrast his doctrines with thé 
claim. here is the line, in all his writings, 
which does not stamp it beyond mistake? The 
proposition of Mr. Jefferson was made in 1784, be- 
fore our i 
ment defines and fixes the power of the General 
Government, and under it his doctrines ave utterly 
repugnant to such an exercise of ional 


power. And yet the advocates of “ the proviso,"’ | circuit. ; 
with wondrous coolness, claim him as its author! || ‘ sential attribuies of sovereignty. 


Constitution was adopted. That instru- | 


but one party to it, originally, and that was the General 
Government.” “The S:ate may, by its own act have con- 
verted that into a compact which was before only a funda- 
mental act of Congress.” “ The clause in question, (one 
in relation to the navigable waters,) so far as it regards the 
people of the territory, is a guaranty to them against the 
| wterferences of Congress—that is, in other words, @ limita- 
| tion on the power of the Federal Government, avd not a 
probibition to the new States.” 

As | have said, the temporary provisions of the 
ordinance could be altered by the action of the 
people in various ways; and the very attempt to 
make a part of them matter of agreement, shows 
that its authors deemed the people’s assent neces- 
sary to their validity. The unlimited power of 
the people over their domestic legislation, their 
| right to pass their own jaws, and Ww regulate their 

own affairs, could not be overruled by Congress, 
nor could the people surrender it by compact. And 
this is the doctrine of the courts in the States 
formed from the territories to which the ordinance 
was applied. The supreme court of Ohio, im the 
case just quoted says: ‘* The people of a State 
* have not even the right to cedeto the Government 
‘of the Union, any of those powers which apper- 
‘ tain to its domestic jurisdiction, and which go to 
‘ make up the idea of a distinct Siate.’’ The same 

| doctrine is laid down by the Federal courts in that 
‘*A State cannot divest itself of its es- 

lt cannot enter 





Can assurance itself go further? . But how fairly || ‘ into a compact not to exercise its legislative and 


it sinks into the ridiculous, when we read his letter | 
to John Holmes! and eee 7 eee slimes, 
to suppose that a man, w en wer 

Congress in any case beyond the patie grants 





‘ judicial functions, or its elective rights; because 
‘ this would be to change the form ot government 
‘which is guarantied by the Federal Constitu- 
tion.”” ner vs. M nell, | McLean. And 
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geography for its settlement, and the distance of 
its application from the equator was left to deter- 
mine the constitutional right. As a question of 
right, the result was absurd enough; but it stilled 
the storm. The mouths of men were stopped by 
their love of quiet; but the progress of events has 
brought the question back; and though it may be 
avain postponed, a decision must be had at last, 
and, in my opinion, the sooner it is had, the better 
for ail parties. In my judgment, the danger is not 
in action, but delay. [I would not create a dan- 
gerous future for the sake of a present safety; but 
I would settle the principle at once, and ket the 
consequences come. 


! have no apprehensions for the safety of the | 


Union; the strong, good sense of the American 
peewee will, | know, preserve it. This Union will 
ong outlive the schemes of politicians, and the 
passions of the hour. The people understand and 
appreciate its blessings, and after subtiety has ex- 
hausted its arguments, and policy has overreached 
itself, if it be necessary, they will take this matter 
in hadd, and with more wisdom setile it as effectu- 
ally as it could be done by all the atatesmen in the 
land. 
things in the strong but common light of every-day 
life, 
path; they look to results, and when aroused to 


action, they march to the object by the straightest | 


road. 
The questions with which we have to deal, are 


well defined: Has Congress the power, under the || 
Constitution, to prohibit slavery in the territories, | 


and if it has, is.it expedient to exercise it? They 
involve momentous issues, and | would approach 
them ina proper spirit. In their discussion, strong 
men have 
have been given, and antagonistic conclusions 
drawn. The affirmative has been announced with 
oracular tone, and the giving out has been coupled 
with a more than hint, that to doubt it, is to peril 
the reputation of one’s mind. Let it be so; with 
such people | do not reason. A triton among the 
minnows may talk large, but the style strikes me 
as outof place among reasoning men. Ignorance, 
sir, naturally flies to pretension for protection, but 


whether it can prove a shield of safety, depends | 


much, very much, on the temper and the taste of 
the antagonist. 

The power claimed, we are told, may be de- 
duced from that clause of the Constitution which 
relates to the territory and other property of the 
United States, Let us examine it The words 
are: 


“Tse Congress shall have power to dispose of and make | 
all needful ruies and regulations respecting the terrtory and | 


other property of the United States, and nothing in this Con- 


stitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of | 


the United States,or of any particular State.” 

The power granted here, is obviously the same, 
whether in relation to territory, or to other prop- 
erty. It is the same in relation to each, and to 
both. Territory is spoken of as property, and 
the clause embraces it with all other kinds, and 
confers upon Congress the power to dispose of, 
and to make rules and regulations in regard to, all 
the property belonging to the United States, terri- 
torial and otherwise. The adjective fixes the re- 
lation of the words, and marks the meaning. 
“* Other’ means, not the same in identity, but the 
same in general character, and “ territory”? and 
** other property,” is precisely equivalent, in phrase- 
ology, to ** territorial property and other kinds of 
property.” A grammatical analysis exhibits the 
same, and a common general meaning of the words 
* :erritory”’ and “ property”’ as they stand in this 
cluuse of the Constitution, and every rule of con- 
siruction under the idiom of our language, fixes the 
precise and single meaning of the phrase. The 
words themselves are simple, and of common use; 
and the form in which they are arranged, really 
see:ns todefy a misconstruction, The opinion of the 
Supreme Court is clear. In the case of the Chero- 
kee nation against the State of Georgia, 5 Peters, 
the Court declared, that ‘* the, term territory, as 
‘here used, is merely descriptive of one kind of 
‘ property, and is equivalent to the word lands.” 

The power giyen, is the power to dispose of-— 
that is, te alienate, and to mpek ali needful rules 
and regulations respecting t Rithces, not for 
the government of, but in relation to, the ter- 


Eminently practical, the people view these | 


No sophistical cobwebs can impede their | 


en arrayed against each other—reasone | 
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oath have reference to the territory as property, 
and it is just as clear, that the power to make 
rules and regulations, has reference to it in the 
same character. The Government can neither 
alienate its jurisdiction, nor delegate its legislative 
power. It can dispose of neither, but must exer- 
cise both, if they be required. 

The power to make rules and regulations, in its 
common form, is usually applied to things. We 
say the rules and regulations of business; the 
rules and regulations of the House; but we speak 
in the abstract of the things, and the effect of 
the rules on persons, is simply a result from 
their connection with the things. The power to 
make rules and regulations, is certainly the power 
to legislate to some extent; but it is to be under- 
|| stood as a legislation inferior to the making of laws 
|| affecting questions of right. We use the phrase 
| in relation to matters of police, but it is never un- 
derstood as embracing the higher attributes of 
legislative power. A power to make laws em- 
|| braces the power to make rules, because the greater 
| includes the less, and the power_to regulate may 
|| embrace the power to make laws; but they can 
only be such laws as are necessary to regulate the 
things. The books recognize the distinction, In 
| Campbell vs. Hall, Cowp. R. 204, Lord Mans- 
|| field said: 


than re, 
ward I, never pretended that he could, without the assent 
of Parliament, make laws wo bind any part of the realm.” 
An inferior power may establish rules, but it 
requires the highest authority to enactalaw. A 
power to alienate, and to make needful rules for 
| territorial and other property, is symmetrical, and 
is properly expressed in the form in which we find 
|| it; but the words cannot be made to involve the 
\| higher power of making laws. To suppose that 
| the general law-making power, and the power of 
| regulating and alienating things, are both con- 
|| veyed by, and together, and in the same words—and 
'| words. which so evidently have a different mean- 
|| ing—is, when we reflect upon the importance of the 
|| instrument in which they are used, to attribute an 
ignorance or carelessness to the writer of it, which 
| his own express declaration, and our knowledge 
of him, emphatically contradicts. 
| be safely said, that if the phraseology were pre- 
sented in relation to any ordinary affair, no two 
men would differ in regard to either its critical or 
apparent-meaning. Then why wrest and torture 
it from its natural and obvious purpose? 
The paragraph closes with a proviso, that ‘*noth- 
‘ ing in the Constitution shall be so construed, as to 
‘ prejudice any claims of the United States, or of 
‘any particular State.” Claimsto what? Claims 
to the power of legislative jurisdiction, or to claims 
for land—to claims for property? It was prop- 
erty, and property alone, that was in dispute. 
The rights reserved, were rights to which con- 
flicting claims were urged by particular States— 
claims in opposition, as weil between the States, aa 
|| in opposition to the United States. The legisla- 
| tive rights of the United States were supposed to 
be well defined, and no dispute could be expected, 
| except in regard to property. A right of legisla- 
tive power will follow the right of property in a 
|| State, because the sovereignty of the State is origin- 
al and inherent, and in a reservation of property, a 
local legislative power may be reserved to States; 
but the legislative power of the United States is 
not only specially defined, but is made supreme; 
and, therefore, when it conflicted with the legisla- 
tive power of the States, no additional saving 
clause was needed for its protection. Besides, we 
know the fact, that no olen: on the part of the 
United States, to the power of local legislation, was 
involved in the dispute. Thus, whether we con- 
sider the mere phraseology of the instrument, or 
the subjects upon which the power of Congress 
may act, the character of the power given, or the 
reservation of rights as expressed in the proviso 
clause, we find in each and all one common mean- 
ines mrening which nelpe the entire clause, as 
relating to the territory, solely as pro wePne: 
ing to the United States. ‘Rod Rab ig t 
erwise give but little weight to a mere gram- 
matical construction of the paragraph, yet. the 
fact of its concurring so precisely with the gen- 














ritory belonging wo, and owned by, the United | eral scope and tenor of the Constitution, should 


States. The power to alienate, 


of course, can | 


render it ive. 


“ The statute of Wales, 12 Ed. |., is certainly no more 
» made by the King in his counsel ; for Ed- 


Indeed, it may | 


[Maret 13, 
Ho. or Ren 
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Itis true, that the power of local levis... 
given to Congress in relation to certain the 
me ~ ree are distinctly named, and th 
o nion is not among Seeker en) 
it among the rest? and because it was not —e 
we are now to hunt up some other clause 
imagine that the power was hidden theres. 
den, too, under what we must assume to bea} . 
and careless phrase, because if there, it is minglat 
with other matters. Men do not generally rea, 
SO, nor is it natural that they should. Are ae 
suppose, that after a careful enumeration of _ 
places, in which the power might be used, thd 
the framers of the Constitution left the ia 
power to doubt and misconstruction, when _ 
sidered in relation to the vastly more imporian 
regions—the territories of the Union? Were ther 
rticular and exact in relation to small mation 
ut careless and indifferentin regard to great one,) 
The instrament itself warrants no such belief, |, 
language is precise and clear. The man wh, 
wrote it, knew and understood the force an 
meaning of every word. ‘‘ Having rejected redyp. 
‘dant and equivocal words, (said he,) I believe i, 
‘to be as clear as our language would permit,” 
The men of 1789 were jealous of the powe 
which they conferred upon the General Goverp. 
ment, They gave it none but what they believe) 
was absolutely required, and they were particy|a; 
and exact in relation to the form in which the 
powers were conveyed, and I believe they mean 
precisely what they wrote. Their words, limit tie 
power of Congress over the territories, to the 
power of making rules—needful rules—or such gs 
necessity required. But there was a conclusive 
reason why the territories were not, and could nor, 
be included among the places over which Congress 
might exercise that power. The functions of the 
General Government were intended to be excly- 
sively national in their character, but self-preser. 
vation, and the dignity of the Government, de. 
manded that Congress should be clothed with the 
power of exclusive legislation in the ten mile 
square. And it was supposed that its necessi- 
ties would demand a like control over forts, are. 
nals, and dock-yards, though even in these cases, 
it was granted as a contingency, dependent, for the 
acquisition of their territory, upon the consent of 
the legislatures of the States within whose limis 
they might be. Butin the character of the terr- 
tories, there is nothing which could render a sim- 
lar power over them necessary, either to the safety 
of the Government, or to the exercise of any of is 
enumerated powers—in other words, the power 
is contrary to the general objects for which the 
Government was created, and was therefore gran- 
ed only so far as necessity required; and as the 
territories were not, within the rule, they were of 
course omitted. Thus, examine as we may, the 
power claimed has no sanction in either the lewer 
or the spirit of the law. The Constitution is the 
chart of the General Government. It prescribes 
its duties, and both ts and limits its powers; 
and if the power to legislate for the people of the 
territories cannot be found within it, no suc 
power exists. The letter of the law, or a necey 
sary implication, alone can grant it; and in search- 
ing for it, | prefer the text to any commentary 
my guide. The text shows.no such power. 

If we look behind the Constitution, and trace 
the history of territorial acquisition by the Feé- 
eral Government, we find,that with the commence: 
ment of the revolutionary war, claims were /' 
forward, by different colonies, to large tracts o! 
country lying beyond, and without, both their 8- 
tual seitlements and jurisdiction. ‘The boundaries 
of the provinces were ill defined, and different co- 
onies claimed the same region. Each maintained 
its own pretensions, and, as early as 1779, Virgin® 

an office for the sale of such unappropr 
; issatisfaction, 
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= BB je intervention of Congress. If, then, after the 
her ces. vet organization of such a government—a 
corpis eroment which should be perfectly compatible 
Ut it iy : 
he | win ible with the rights of other States—Con- 
ertitont eompatibient refuse o admit the State into the 
© other fl confederacy, would Congress, in that event, pos- 
> North. Mss the right to govern it by local laws until it 
dinance jeased to admit the State as one of the Federal 
VER Bp, fion ? Questions of boundary affect the rights 
N Of the MMM of parties outside of the State, and might be a 
wsyiable objection on the part of Congress; but | 
re Were ME omit questions of the sortin the case | put. The 
 territo. HM soswer exhibits the real power of Congress over 
Tkansay MMM ihe people in the territories. ged’ 
€ limits But the power of Congress over the territories 
ed, tha MMs claimed for another reason. It is admitted by 
eS was me, that the Constitation is silent in relation to 
itory of HMB. but they contend that the power necessarily 
jilows upon the right of the Union to acquire 
€ Settle. them. The Supreme Court, 1 Peters, 542, says, 
va, and that the power to acquire territory resulted from 
tT com. the power of making treaties. Mr. Jefferson, 
it inds. however, doubted the reasoning. But we are cited | 
rer; and i the acts of Congress and the opinions of the 
€Xactly Supreme Court, to show that the exercise of the 
has and HMMM power has been sustained. ‘That the Supreme Ju- 
What. HM jiciery has recognized these acts, I of course 
Oregon amit, and | admit also the patriotism and the 
den sla. iarning of the gentlemen on that bench; but 
1 safely sill,as other men, they are subject to the preju- 
already dices of their station, and in the language of 
genera] Hallam, *‘ too ready to adopt any principle which 
ending their usually received authorities may sanction,”’ 
 Fecog. The page of history shows many an instance 
T terri. where the judiciary has sustained a right against 
uncon. the arm of power; but I have yet to read the first 
hat pe. in which it recognized a right in opposition to the || 
contro] precedents in the books. It will not tear down | 
ihe props of its own power; it will defend liberty 
though where it exists; but the Judiciary will never intro- 
1 both duce it. 
“Action The feudal law zranted to the feudatory the 
other; right of local legistation; but the policy of the 
N con. sovereign gradually crushed these private rights, 
hom it aod annexed the power to the crown. This 
Nut one changed that law, and established the fiction that 
tive of every civil and personal right is held by the sover- 
settle eign grant. In England, the spirit of liberty mod- 
€ may ifed the doctrine, and claimed for the Parliament 
sh, we certain rights, the effect of which is to compel the 
1Seiesg King to exercise particular powers through and 
willed, with thatbody. But with this modification. the 
re ad. doctrine is the law of England in relation to the 
egisla- colonies at this day. In the language of 6 
effect; George IIL., c. 12, ** the Imperial Crown and Par- 
ry for ‘liament of Great Britain have full power and 
ory to ‘authority to make laws and statutes of sufficient 
 Con- ‘validity to bind the colonies, subjects of Great 
| act to ‘Britain, in all cases whatsoever.’’ Do you re- 
State member the declaration? It led to the independ- 


rized” ence of the United States. 


d con- The different kinds of government established 
laine, by Great Britain, in her colonies, all agree in look- 
“ie ing (0 the crown as the foundation of their power, 
lowa, and the colonial laws rest their authority upon 
br . The Imperial’Parliament bas the right to alter 
113 


them, but the King must grant the authority to the 


They colonies to enact them. Under the English law, 
3, and all the forms of colonial government assume that 
act as the people have no natural rights, but that the 
would crown, being possessed of all authority, can grant 
de the them such privileges as its benevolence may sug- 
in the gest. The principle is as old as the law of force, 
itorial and has been applied in every age wherever it has 
beau- ruled. It was this that created the proconsular 


aclice fovernments of Rome. In the early ages of that 
Empire, she incorporated her conquests with her- 
‘lf, and admitted the conquered people to all the 
Roman rights; but as her boundaries were extend- 
d,she diminished the privileges of her provinces— 
she established liberty in the centre, but tyranny 
in the extremities, The legitimate consequences 
followed. The strength of the provinces added 


‘ht to 
ment, 
bsurd 
make 
ver to 
ance, 


as nothing to the power of the Republic, but on the 
hes enfeebled it. They the loss of 
it the BS berry at Rome as the of the establishment 
nt £ of their own, f 
t e . . . 
pages of history are uniform in to 
: - ‘wo facts. Every nation has treated or] con- 
gm as though their people been 
“e te " of every right, and every people who 
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have thus been treated, have felt that their native | 


them. The same principles have been applied to | 


sh the Constitution of the United States, and || colonies, and, as a consequence, there never has 
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: /ermment; and as a co 
rights were superior to the laws imposed upon | be 
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nsequence, its extent must 
measured by it—in other words, it has no right, 
but necessity may justify its interference. Lf, on 
the other hand, it is “the mevitable consequence of 


been a colony, from the days of the Phenicifins | the right to acquire territory,”’ it follows that, as 


down, in which the people have not felt aggrieved; | 
and so it must ever be wherever a Government is 
based upon the unjust notion, that the people have 
no rights apart from those conferred upon them by 
the ruling power. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, like | 
the courts of the different States, is not fond of | 
coming into conflict with the power of the legis- 
lature. It found Congress apparently exercising 
a legislative jurisdiction over the territories, and it 
looked for reasons to sustain it. In the search, | 


other subjects, were consulted, and the law books 
of England became their guide. ‘ The jurisdic- | 


‘ question, is as supreme as that of Congress over 


| ‘what the nation has acquired by cession from 


‘the States, or treaties with foreign powers, com- 


‘bining the rights of the States and General Govern- | 
|| ‘ment,’ said the Supreme Court, in the case of | 


| the Cherokee nation against the State of Georgia, 


5 Peters, 46; and they had laid down the same 


' doctrine before, in the case of the American In- 





|} 


| 
} 


government must be republican, it would invest 
Congress. with the colonial power of both the 
British Parliament and Crown. 
Mr. Justice Story, in his Commentaries, tells us, 
* that the power of Congress over the public ter- 
/‘ritory, is clearly exclusive and universal, and 
‘their legislation is subject to no control, but is 
‘absolute and unlimited, unless so far as is effected 
‘by stipulations in the cessions, or the ordinance 
‘of 1787.” This is precisely the English law, and | 
leaves no doubt as to the authorities which led to 
his conclusions, and yet the doctrine is advanced | 
in relation to a power drawn from a provision of | 
the Constitution, which, in the case | have quoted, 


| 
| 


it can only acquire the territery for national pur- 
poses, sO must it.govern it for the same object; 
and as its powers for that object are specifically 
defined, so-can it only use such as the Constitu- 


| tion has conferred; butas the Constitution confers 


no power of local legislation exce;.t as named, sa 
Congress can exercise no power of the kind, but 
must govern it as it governs the other portions of 


| the Union—that is, by general and national law. 


i 
| 


| the authorities which they usually received on | 
t} 


} 
\ 


| 
i 
| 
| 


| the other. 


It has been asserted that the Constitution does not 
extend to the territories; but we must remember 
that Congress derives all its powers from the or- 
ganic law; and if that law does not extend to the 
territories, the body which derives its functions 
from it cannot exercise them beyond the bounde- 
ries of its obligation. The allegiance of the colony 
is to the organic law of the country to which it 
belongs; and allegiance without the reciprocal 
obligations and jurisdiction of the sovereign, is a 
simple absurdity. The one cannot exist without 
If the territory owes allegiance to 


| the Constitution, the Constitution from necessity 
| covers and protects it, 

surance Company against Canter, This covers — 
the whole ground; and with the exception that the | 


If the power were derived from either of the 
sources named, it would be limited on the one 


' hand to the calls of necessity, and on the other by 


| the provisions of the Constitution. 


But the Judge 
felt it too unsafe to venture himself on either. The 
Supreme Court had held, that the provision of the 
Constitution in relauion to territories, related to 
them merely as lands; and he felt the absurdity of 


| wringing out of it a contradictory meaning. Con- 
| gress had exercised what appeared to be a power, 
| and he was disposed to sustain its action; but 


| question. 


where to find the authority, was an embarrassing 
It seemed that little had been said in 
opposition to the right, and it was easy to assume, 
that the possession of it was unquestioned; but ihe 


| source from which the power was derived, was 


| is expressly acknowledged to relate ‘* to lands’? |, 


alone, but which the court admits *‘ must be con- || 
‘ sidered the foundation upon which the territorial || 
‘governments rest.”” What a frank admission, |, 
that they can find no other spot on which to place | 


it! and what broad conclusions from such nar- 


row grounds? In the same case, the court admits | 


that the clause was inserted “‘ to enable the Gov- 


beyond his sight. The English authorities were to 
the point, but their doctrines sprung from a theory 
of government precisely opposed to ours. Ac- 
cording to the English law, the king being the 
fountain of all politcal power, the people in the 


| colonies can have no rights until the Crown shall 


|| has no power but what the people gives it. 


grant them; but in our country, the Government 
And, 


‘ernment to redeem the pledge given by the old, || even there, what if an English jawyer should in- 
| ‘in relation to the formation and powers of the | quire into the acts of John in Ireland, or into the 
| ‘new, States.’? What pledge? Why the resolu- || prerogatives the Edwards had in Gascony or Gui- 
| tion of 1780, ‘*to cause them to be settled and | 4 


: e | enne, to ascertain the precedents of thé past? ‘God 
‘ formed into new States, with a republican form || 


‘ forbid, (says Hallam,) that our right to a just and 


| ‘of government, with all the rights and privileges || 


| 
| 





‘ of the old States.” But was it necessar 


Congress, ‘* subject to no control, except so far as 
‘is effected by stipulations in the cessions or the 
‘ordinance of 1787.’’ If it was, and the Constita- 


tion has so far violated its own provisionsas to give | 
it, then is Justice Story right, and the power of || 


Congress ‘is absolute and unlimited;”’ or, as Judge 
McLane has phrased it, if the doctrine be true, 
** it may establish a despotism,’’ to carry out that 


pledge. 
Chief Justice Marshall, however, does not see 


the way quite so clearly, In the case of the Amer- || 


y to this, | 
that a legislative power should be exercised by | 


| 
} 


| 





ican Insurance Company et al. vs. Canter, he || 
says, ‘‘Perhaps the power of governing a territory | 


‘ belonging to the United States, which has not, by 
‘ becomin 


a State, acquired the means (not the | 


‘ right) of self-government, may result necessarily | 
‘from the fact, tnat it is not within the jurisdiction — 


‘of any particular State, and is within the power 
‘and jurisdiction of the United States. The right 
‘to 


4 


n may be the inevitable consequence of the _ 


‘right to acquire territory; whichever may be the | 


‘source whence the power is derived, the posses- 
‘sion of itis u i 
certainty of the Court is here obvious at every 
step. The right of the people to self-government, 
‘he assumes as a matter of coarse; 


.”’ The doubt and un- 


though the || 


Judge seems to think that itis only by a State gov- _ 


ernment that they can acquire the means to exer- 
cise it. But, however that may be, he concedes | 
that power so far as they do possess the means; 
and if his ‘‘perhaps’’ is true, it is necessity alone 
which justifies the intervention of the General Gov- 


* free Government should be tried by a jury of anti- 
‘quaries.”’ And surely the free citizens of our ter- 
ritories may pray with equal fervor, that their 
rights shall not be determined by the doctrines uf 
a kingly rule. Chancellor Kent has seen the ab- 
surdity not only of the action of Congress, but of 
the doctrines of the Supreme Court. 

He tells us in his Commentaries, ‘that upon the 
‘doctrine taught by Congress, and even by the judi- 
‘ cial decisions of the Supreme Court, the colomats 
‘ would be in a state of the most complete subordi- 
‘nation, and as dependentupon the will of Congress, 
‘as the people of this countiy would have been 
‘upon the King-and Parliament of Great Britain, if 
‘ they could have sustained their claim to bind us in 
‘all cases whatsoever. Such a state of absolute 
‘ sovereignty on the one hand, and of absolute de- 
‘ pendence upon the other, is not congenial with the 
‘free and independent spirit of our native institu- 
‘tions; and the establishment of distant territorial 
‘ governments ruled according to will and pleasure, 
‘ would have a very natural tendency, as all pro- 
‘ consular governments have had, to abuse and op- 
‘ pression.” 

But perhaps no better evidence can be given of 
the utter absurdity of Judge Story’s construction 
of that clause of the Constitution, than is given by 
the Judge himself. He tells us that, * notwith- 
‘ standing the generality of the opinion, that Con- 
‘ gress has no power to erect corporations, and that 


| ‘the very power was refused, we see that the power 





‘is incident to that of regulating the territories of 
‘ the United States.” 

Most men would reason exaetly the other way; 
but according to the Judge, we have not only m di 
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i} 


the case in a government of the second grade; and || 


thus, despite the provisions of the ordinance, even if 


sents. It is true that North Carolina, in m™" my 


we assume itto have been a compact, the people 


of « State may form a constitution and a gov- || lation of right. 
ernment, regardless of it; and this as true of the || used the power sparingly. 


people of a territory, aa of a State, 


| the interference of Congress was, therefore, a vio- 
In point of practice, Congress has 
I find only one case in 


It is one of || the Territory of the Northwest, in 1792; one in 


their inalienable rights—a right inherent in them; || Michigan, in 1807; and some few in Florida, alon 
and notwithstanding the ordinance of 1787, the | in the years from 1823 to 1826; but these were ail 


people of Ohio ma 


to-morrow establish slavery 
within her limita. 


he men who framed the con- 


stitution of that State, were familiar with the or- || single instance. 


dinance; they had lived under its provisions; but 
fifteen years at that period, had then elapsed 
since its passage; and though they conformed 
their action to it, they understood how far it could 
limit the people’s power. 
which they attached to that instrument, they have 
proclaimed, in the most solemn form, that the 


i 


| 


} 


| 


In the bill of rights, | 


people have, “at all times, the complete power to | 


alter, reform, or abolish their government, when- | 


The declara- 


ever they may deem it nee 
e, and, to use its 


ion is not involved, but simp 
own language, complete. 

One fact seems conclusive. In various acts au- 
thorizing the formation of State governments, it 
is stipulated oy 
be formed, shall not be repugnant to the principles 
of the ordinance; and yet the ordinance declares 


' 


| prohibited the importation of slaves from without || 
Congress, that the constitution to | the limits of the United States. 


! 
if 


ihat they shall be admitted on an equal footing | 


witb the original States. The power of the ori- 
local right; and the resolution of 1780, and the 
terms of cession by the States, stipulated for the 
same power in the new States. 


The slavery clause does not affect the personal | 


rights of citizens of other States, and is, there- 


| i 


fore, peculiarly a question of domestic jurisdic. | 


tion, and, nceording to the doctrine of the Ohic 


courts, both State and Federal, the people cannot | 


surrender their 


ple’s rights. 

Two sorts or grades of government appear to 
have been provided by the ordinance for the terri- 
tories. Both are exponential of, and adapted to, 
the ability of the péople to protect themselves. 
The first was composed of a governor, with 


wer over it. The application of | 
the ordinance, then, was not understood as con- || gislature of the Northwest, asking permission to 
flicting with the full and free sovereignty of the | settle in the territory with their slaves. 
people, nor are the acts of Congress, in relation to || nance had just been passed. 
the subjects of the ordinance, to be understood | familiar with it, and must have been impressed 
as restraints, but simply as affirmative of the peo- || with the popular understanding of its power. The 


| 


1 


judges, and a legislative council, appointed by the | 
President, though, in one or two instances, it was | 


elected by the people. 
governor, was to have a general assembly—that 
is, a legislative council and an elective house of 
representatives. In the first, the legislative power 
of the territory was placed in the hands of the 


The second, besides the | 


| were enacted before there was a general assembly 
ginal Stetes was sovereign over every question of | 


under governments of the first grade. Under gov- 
ernments of the second grade, | know of but a 
Thus, the practice has softened 
down the principle, though the principle remains; | 
but up to 1836, the right to control, in local matters, 
the will of the people in the territories, was never 
claimed by Congress. Congress has passed more 
than one hundred acts in relation to the territories, 

et they are almost entirely upon the same subjects. 

know of but two exceptions, prior to the date of 
which I speak; one related to the Territory of Or- 
leans, and prohibited the importation of slaves 
from without the limits of the United States, or 
from any place within them, if imported into the 
United States susequent to the year 1798; and the 
other related to the Territory of Mississippi, and 


were held in Orleans and Mississippi then, and | 
slavery has never been interdicted there by any 
authority before, nor since. But these provisions 


in either of these places, and besides were sup- 
posed to be legitimately within the power of regu- 
lating commerce, and therefore within the war- 
rant of the Constitution. 

The contemporary understanding of the extent | 
to which the ordinance was obligatory on the peo- 
ple, is partly shown by a single fact. It is not 
conclusive, but it shows some of the impressions 
of the day. I allude to the petition presented by 
certain citizens of Virginia, to the Territorial Le- 


The ordi- 
The petitioners were 


ermission was refused; but that might have 
een, and probably was, from policy. But the 
request is evidence that the petitioners at least did 
not understand the ordinance as paramount to the 
people’s sovereign will. A similar case, [ under- 
stand, occurred in Indiana. As a guaranty, the 
ordinance could not prevent the people from regu- 
lating their own affairs; and their right to make 
their own laws was recognized by the spirit of 
the Congressional acts. 
But admitting, for the argument, that the ordi- 





| nance was, to sume extent, an act of power over | 


governbr and judges, or governor and legislative | 


council; and in the second, it was lodged in the 
hands of the governor and general assembly. 


rt 


Where the ordinance was applied to the territory, | 


the power was declared to extend to the making | 
of ali laws not inconsisient with its principles and || 
articles; but in territories where the ordinance || 


was not applied, Congress declared that the legis- 


| 
| 


} 


lative power of the territory was only limited by | 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. | 


In the first grade, Congress reserved the right to 


disapprove the laws, and declared, that ‘after | 
which, they were to be of no effect; but in the | 
second, this reservation was omitted until the pas- | 


suge of the act establishing a territorial govern- 
ment for Wisconsin. That act was passed in 
1836. Tt 
grade, and for the first time interrupted the settled 


vided for a government of the second | 


| 
| 
| 


practice in regard to governments of that kind. | 


One of its provisions requires, as in governments 
of the first grade, that ali laws enact 
ritorial legislature, sha!l be submitted to 


and claims for it the right to **disapprove”’ them. 


by the ter-  nesota—eight in all. 
ngress, in regard to Tennessee, Mississippi, Orleans, 


| 
} 


the people—it must be admitted, on the other 
hand, that it was one which necessity required. 
Scattered over that vast region, their thin num- 
bers could not support a government, and under | 
these circumstances, Congressional aid was a kind- | 
ness. Buta gift is not evidence of a right on either 
side. The calls of humanity may require me to 
enter my neighbor’s house, but a thousand chari- | 
table visits gives me no legal right to cross his 
threshold in opposition to his will, Benevolence 
or necessity may justify Congressional interfer- 
ence, but its extent must be measured hy their 
limits. The creation of a State government, of 
necessity sets aside the Congressional local laws, 
and, as that can be created at their own instance, | 


| these laws at last depend for their validity upon || have been if the 


the people’s implied assent. 
If we look to the practice in relation to the anti- 
slavery clause alone, we find that it has been ap- 
lied to the territories of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, 
ichigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Oregon, and Min- 
It was specially excepte 
is- 


souri, Alabama, Arkansas, and Florida—seven. 


This was an assumption of power till then un- | The precedents then stand eight for, and seven 


known. It violated 


a practice which had con-| against; and in point of authority, amount to 


tinued from the formation of theGovernment, until || nothing. ‘They amount to nothing as a matter of 
that time, and found no sanction in the ordinance | authority, because, as a question of power, it 
of 1787. Once adopted, however, the principle was | seems to have been settled or exercised in every 


retained, and, in succession, applied 


lowa, Ore- || case but as an echo of the will of the people in the 


gon, and Minnesota. The ener of | territory, and therefore they afford no evidence of 
ret grade 


the people in a government of the 
from a 


cumstances 
terests with 


arose ‘the power to act. in opposition to that will—in 
inability on their part; and it) other words, they are not evidence of any 
seemed at least not improper, that under these cir- in the case, Considered as a matter o 
should watch over their in- | the 8s 
care. This, however, was not || even hand—equalizing its prohibitions and con- 


power 
policy, 


ents show that Congress has held an 


Slaves, however, || 


|| done. 


_ sion, stipulated for Tennessee, 
| stipulated for Alabama and Mississippi; bur. 
| well known that the right of Georgia ts the," 
. Alter 
was but of light esteem, and that that territ 
| was established before her cession. On the h 
| hand, it may be remarked, that the five n, . 
western States were all embraced in the ordinan ; 
| of 1787, though, it is also true, that it Whe en 
cially recognized in its application to each of \) 
| territories within the original bounds, , 
| Louisiana contained slaves, but there y 
none, or rather there were no more, in the territ 
| ries which now compose the States of Arka» . 
and Missouri, than there were within the limin 
' ceded by Virginia; and it'will not be denied ie 
the power of Congress over those territories wee 
quite as unlimited as it was over the Territory of 
| the North west. 
Conceding, then, all that can be asked, the setiis. 
'ment of the question in Arkansas, low, and 
| Minnesota, was the result of the Missouri ‘ob, 
promise, of an agreement—an agreement indp. 
pendent of, and behind, the question of power; anj 
if we except these territories, the cases are exaci| 
equal, in point of number, where Congress has and 


and that Geo : 





| has not applied the interdict to slavery, Why. 


| ever might otherwise have been the result, Oreson 
| had, by an act of her own people, forbidden gj. 
| very within her limits, and 6a ress could safely 
| declare in affirmation of what had been already 
So far as practice goes, then, the gener) 
| facts stand thus: For nearly half a century, endins 
in 1836, Congress uniformly and practically rege. 
nized the right of the people, through their terr. 
' torial legislatures, to pass their own laws, uncop. 
| trolled by Congressional action; but, since that pe. 
yee that body has assumed the power to control 
| them. 


| So faras the slavery clause is concerned, though 


| Congress has acted, its action has been both 
against and for it; asa matter of practice, its action 
| stands both ways—as often one side as the other; 


|| bat in every case it appears to have been in con. 
|| formity with the will of the people upon whom it 
|| was proposed to act. These facts furnish but one 
| conclusion. 


If we are 


verned by the practice of 
| the past, the people of t 


the territories will settle 


|| this question for themselves; and however we may 


| be furnished with the indications of their wish, we 
| shall hereafter, as heretofore,go through the useless 
form of enacting what they shall already have willed. 
Kentucky, Vermont, and Tennessee, were ai- 
mitted into the Union without any other legisle- 
tion than simple acts of Congress to that effect; 
but in 1802 it was discovered to be necessary for 
Congress ‘ to enable” the poopie of a territory to 
form a constitution, &c.; and accordingly, Con- 
gress passed an act, which it styled to be An actto 
enable the people of Ohio to adopt a form of State 
Government, &c., and in it specially ‘ authorize” 
them. This precedent fell into practice, and con- 
tinued, with an exception in the case of Maine, 
from that time down to the admission of Missouri. 

| But the people of Arkansas, Michigan, and lowa, 
thought that they possessed sufficient authority in 

| themselves; and accordingly set about and finished 
the work without asking Con to assist. They 
were subsequently admitted like other States, and 
I apprehenti that their power or right to act as 

' they did, was as good, and no better, than it would 
had reversed or set aside the 


|| slavery, or anti-s avery, or any other clause in the 


act of Congress, providing them with territoral 
/ governments. Bue do sae thous facts form a beav- 
tiful commentary upon the value of any practice 
under our Government? : 
If the people of a territory have the right 
form a constitution and adopt a State government, 
| without the corisent of Congress, is it not absurd 
"to talk of the power or right of Congress to make 
| the local laws? If the people have the power 
| form a State government at their own instance, 
the fact is conclusive of their right to set aside 
all i enactments in relation to local 
| matters among themselves. It proves that the 
wer of ation is native and inherent !° 
the people, and that without their assent the 
acts of gress must have been without 0b 
ligation or . Our history shows that the 
ae at 


of a ter ve the right to form * 
Sceicatioat dant hore Gieyereenane t, without 
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power to legislate for the territories, but the gen- | 
era! power to establish incorporations of every | 
kind, at the will and pleasure of ‘ A 
similar train of reasoning might find, in the same 
clause, authority enough to enable Congress to 
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though I have certain native and inherent rights, 
if 1 step my foot on territorial soil, these nghts 
| will vanish, and I shall become subject to the 
unlimited and absolute will and power of Congress. 


| What a doctrine for an American creed! 
carry on the General Government, without the aid | 


In acquiring the Territories of California and 


of any other provision; indeed, could he not have | New Mexico, the Federal Government unques- 


roved that it was an entire Constitution of itself? 
wild are the conclusions to which we are led by 
the first departure from the plain and simple mean- 


|| tionably acquired the right to govern them; but 


|| how? Can the acquisition of territory confer upon 


| government a power unknown to it before? Can 


ing of our organic law! | it, Or does it, create and invest the General Gov- 


Well might Gouverneur Morris say: 


“What cana history of the Constitution avail toward inter- | Constitution ? 


preting ite provisions? This must be done by comparing 
the jlain import of the words, with the general tenor of the 
Wistrument. That instrument was written by the fingers 
which wrote this letter. Having rejected redundant and 
equivocal terms, I believe it to be as clear as our language 
would permit, * * * * * * * But after all, whai 
does it signify that men should have a written constitution, 
containing unequivocal provisions and limitations? The 
legisiative hon will sot be entangled inthe meshes of a logi- 
eal net. The legistature will always make the power which 
it wishes to exercise.” 


How true? And now we see an attempt to 
derive from a plain and simple clause in relation to 
the public lands, an absolute and unlimited power 


in Congress, to legislate for the free people in the 
territories. 


But it is important to remember that, notwith- || 


as a question of right. 
but it has specially waved all inquiry into the fact; || 
and soitexpressly states. It declares that in suc 
matters, it is ite duty to conform its decisions to | 
the ** legislative will.’’ 
In Foster & Elam vs. Nelson, 2 Peters, the | 
court says: 
“his duty commmonly is, to decide upon individual rights, | 
according to those principles which the political department || 
of the nation have establisied.”” * * * “It is the prov- 


ince of the court, to conform its decisions to the will of the | 
Legislature, if that will has been clearly expreseed.”’ i 


Again: in the case of United States vs. Arre- || 
dondo and others, 6 Peters, the court says: 

“This court did not deem the settlement of boundaries 
a judicial, but a political question—that it was not its duty 
te lead, but to follow the action of the other departments of | 
the Goverament,” &e.— 
and quotes the case I have just referred to. The 
same principle is again laid down in the case of 
Luther against Borden—the celebrated Dorr case. 

In the case of the Cherokee Nation vs. the State 
of Georgia, Judge Baldwin declares: **1 have 
‘ followed the rule laid down in Foster and Elam | 
‘vs. Nelson.”’ “If the course of the nation has 
* been a plain one, its courts would hesitate to pro- 
‘ nounce tt erroneous.’” And no avowal could be 
plainer, that in regard to all political subjects, the || 
court merely follows the will of the legislature: 
then how absurd to say, that the Judiciary has | 
susteined it! It avows that it will sustain any po- 
litical action that Congress may choose to take; 
but will it be pretended, that by this it gives the 
sanction of its official opinions to every political || 
act? There stands the fact; the court as never 
expressed an opinion in regard to the right or 
wrong of the power itself, When it shall have || 
formally and directly pronounced upon it, it will 
then be time to quote the action and opinions of | 
the court; but until then, it will hardly do to quote | 
the Judiciary as an indorser of the propriety of || 
the exereise by Congress of the power claimed. | 

By the laws of England, if an uninhabited | 
country be planted by English subjects, all the | 
essential English laws are immediately there in 
force. The right of suffrage is fundamental to a 
democrauc government; in effect, says Monies- | 
quiew, it is as important to alate how, by | 
whem, to who,on what, the suffrages are to be 
given as itis in a monarchy to know who is the 
monarch, and in what manner he ought to govern. 
Under our Government, the right of each commu- 
nity to make its own laws, is of the essence of 
our institutions; and it weuld seem to follow that, 
even according to the doctrines of the English 
law, the citizen’s rights must travel with him 
throughout the extent of our domain. Such was 
the Roman law; Gavius was in Sicily when Verres 
seourged him, but he was a Roman citizen, though 
only by isopolity, and the Roman law avenged 
him, e citizen’s rights go with an American 
ship throughout the globe; but 1 am told that, 


ernment with a new power—one not given by the 
If so, what are its limitations? 
| where are its restrictions? Or is it a power with- 
‘| out limit? If it can legislate upon this subject, 
| what is there to hinder it from legislating upon 

any other? If it can legislate in one way, why 
|| Hot in another? If it can establish one form of 
|| territorial government, what is there to prevent it 
|| from establishing any other? If, however, it is 
| limited and restricted by the spirit of our Consti- 
|| tution, must it not be limited by the letter of the 
|| Constitution itself? But the Federal Government 
| is the creature of the people and the States, and is 
|| but the trustee of delegated power. It can neither 
|| ereate nor acquire new power by its own work- 
|| ings. Nor can it possess or hold any power but 
|| what its makers gave it; and all they did give it, 
The power to 
govern territories, like all its other powers, is given 


standing the Supreme Court has recognised the || ‘¢ Constitution itself sets forth. 


power, it has never yet decided upon its exercise, | 


It has presumed the right, || and limited by that instrument; and if Congress 


|| the organic law. 


|| that the Government of Great Britain interfered 


i} nevolent act; but who 


quire it. | 

W hat, then, is meant by the assertion, that the | 
right to govern territories is consequent upon the } 
right to acquire them? Can Congress govern | 
them in a manner incompatible with the spirit of || 


| the Constitution—incompatible with the spirit of | 


our institutions—incompatible with the native and |, 
inherent rights, not only of our own citizens, bat | 
according to the principles of our Government— \ 
incompatible with the native rights of all men? | 
Vague and indefinite ideas only blind the mind, | 
and veil the folly of its conclusions; but error, |) 
touched by the spear of truth, will start up and | 
betray its proper form. Our Government is but || 
the organ of the popular will—the organ of the 
popular will in the manner and form prescribed b 
In the Declaration of Independ- | 
ence, our fathers asserted, that all governments |! 
derive their just power from the consent of the || 
governed; and if the principle be true, it is just as || 
true in California, as it was in the old thirteen |) 
colonies. 


| 


They charged it as a grievous wrong, || 


with the colonial local legislation, and yet we, their | 


| descendants, propose to interfere in the same way || 


in relation to our territories. Congress passed a || 


of that State owe their present rights to that be- 
lieves it? 1 choose to | 
place my rights, as a citizen of Ohio, on loftier || 


j 
} 


| grounds than Congressional gifts. 1 trace them to 
| a higher source. 


if all men are endowed with 
equal rights, no man, or community of men, have || 


| any other right to rule and govern others, than the || 


right of force, if they rule and govern them in op- 
position to their will. The Federal Government | 
wos created for general and national objects; but || 
the sovereignty of the people, acting through and || 
in their state and local organizations, is the only 
power which can establish for each its own pecu- 
liar laws. On this distinction hangs the nation’s 
safety. The different States could never agree in 
relation to their local laws, but the continent itself 
would find its interests under our Governmant as a | 
nation. Preserving unimpaired the sovereignty of | 
each community, the Confederacy may swell its 1 
numbers, and extend its bounds; but if you violate || 
tnat, the foundatiou of your national power is _ 
In assuming the power to control the local ] 
egislation of the territories, you insert the feather | 
end of the wedge, which driven home, will. rive || 
your Union in twain. 


exercise of the people’s sovereign will, cach organ- 
ization moving and acting within its own legiti- 
mate sphere. Stes are the principles to which | 
cling, They are *‘a lamp unto my feet, and a 


Your practice over the ter- || « 
ritories wil! prepare you for claims over the States; | « 
and there is wo safety, except in the undisturbed | 


political 
ch , and that allegia 
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light anto my path,” and wherever the ; 
me, I shall go; in the language’ of Feline ot 
win, “ nothing fenring that I can discover. 
sound = safe maxims of poliey ang 

risprudence, 

Trougivto decides” nye MHOre tec 
e assert that all just er is deri 
the consent of the ot wc ; that the werd fren 
the right to alter or abolish their govern 
that all men are born free and equal; that 
are certain natural and inalienable rights; ang i 
declare that the people in our territory, compos.) 
too, as they may be, principally of our own natic. 
born citizens, have no rights whatever, but such ; 

the benevolence of Congress may confer! Quy, i. 

stitutions are based upon the doctrines, thai ee 

political sense, the people are the fountain of i 

ote and the source of all authority—that th. 
ve instituted governments for their own nile. 
| that they have a right to establish and Modify their 
| government: at will—and that within the bounds 

of each community, as such, they are 80VErejon 
and independent. ‘They created the General Gj... 
| ernment, and conferred specific powers oy \; 

These powers are national in their character, an4 
by compact made supreme; but they are not innate 
| nor is the Government sovereign in itself, becauss 
| the only sovereignty is in the people. As ing 
state of nature no reason can be given why the 
| rights of one man should be superior to anothe 
| we conclude that the rights of all are equal. Goy. 


| 
} 
| 


| cannot get the power from it, it never can ac- || ernment, then, must find its power in their consen:, 


The aggregation of individuals to form a gover. 
ment, establishes but a unity a8 in relation wo, 
similar unity formed by others; and the govern. 
ments of the earth stand toward each other \ike 
individuals in a state of nature—the right of each 
perfect and independent. Without organization, 
the sovereignty of the people must necessarily be 
silent; but it nevertheless exists, and ali authority 
not emanating from it, has but the right which suf. 
ferance gives. The inherent and natural rights of 
men are the same, whether in a territory, a mon- 
archy, or an organized republican state—the 
same in New Mexico as in New York; and the 
wrong of interference is the same in either place, 
because the compact is the only authority in both, 
In a territory, to use the phrase of Judge Mar. 
shall, the people may not have ** the means of self. 
government,”’ and the aid of Congress may be 
right; but it is right only to the extent that the 
‘* means”’ are wanting, and the people themselves 
consent. 

The fact has been quoted, that the territorial 
judges have enacted laws; and it has been exult- 
ingly asked, how Congress could delegate this 
power without possessing it itself. In return, | 


ask, if Congress can delegate a legislative power at 
|| law, to enable the people of Alabama to forma | ; er legate a legi po 


| constitution, and to become a State; and the pre- |, 
|| sumption would seem to follow, that the people | 


all? Bat, to Jet this pass, there is the other ques 
tion to be answered. - Did not those laws for their 


obligations rest at last upon the people’s implied 


assent? If they were binding as against the peo- 


| ple, Congress could have kept them in force « 


their own will; and yet the ple had a right 
make themselves a free and independent Sue. 
The absurdity is complete. Does Congress poe 
sess the right independent of, and apart from, ‘ht 
people of the territories, not only to make their 
local laws, but to delegate that power to other, 
regardless of their will? How is the wae derived? 
What power on earth conferred it? What pr 
ciple gives it sanction? The law of force 1s 00% 
the law of right. These contradictions vex the 
simplicity of our Government. Its theory recos- 
nizes the sovereignty of the people, and the inte 
pendence of the tes, the supremacy of the 
Constitution of the Union, the national power o/ 
the Federal Government, and the inherent pow" 
of each community to regulate their own affairs. 
It is absurd, said a distingui man, to Sup 
pose that the people of the territories have a rizh! 
to control the character of their laws; because, °0!4 
he, ** the first half-dozen ters would become 
‘ the 1 with full dominion and sever 
‘eignty ever them, and the people of 
New Mexico and California would become ‘ht 
vested with the full right of excl 
‘ ding even their conquerors.” 
When New Mexico and California were cede! 
to this Union, the ical allegiance of their ne™ 
is now due to ou 


of the Republic. 
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T people of the States are sovereign; but they | 
respect that Constitution, as well as the peo- 
of California. No State can exclude the citi- 
3s of another State, nor can the people of a ter- 
att doso. But because a State cannot exclude 
vm, does it follow that its people are not sover- 
n? If not, why draw a different conclusion in 
eation to the people of the territories? So in- 
womplete, in my judgment, has been the grasp 
yhich eminent men have taken of this subject. 
gut neither bol pretension, nor muddy meta- 
pysics, can lead us to the truth. Reason must | 
wide us to it, and impartiality alone can be suc- 
-ssful in the search. ‘There is no sovereignty in | 
goveraments. The sovereignty is in the constitu- 
sey; and it is this distinction which makes the 
jiference between the English law and ours, and | 
modifies in oar country the law of nations, in re- | 
gard to colonies, or conquered countries, which the | 
ublicists have laid down. Flowing as it does | 
fom their native and inherent rights, one people | 
cannot of right be sovereign over another, nor, 
fom the nature of things, can any government be | 
etablished with greater powers that the makers 
themselves possess. - 
The rights of every people being the same, if | 
one asserts dominion over another, it assails the | 
| 


® 
pe 


- ——— 


foundation of its own. That one State can be 
dependent on another, and yet sovereign, is ac- | 
knowledged; and it is obvious that the rights of 
each member of a confederacy may be abridged | 
by the common welfare. “The interest of the | 
whole society is binding upon every part of it.’? | 
No rule short of this, says Paley, “ will provide 
‘for the stability of civil government, or for the | 
‘peace and safety of social life.” ‘ No partieu- | 
‘jar colony, province, town, or district, can justly | 
‘concert measures for their separate interests, | 
‘which shall appear at the same time to diminish || 
‘the sum of puwlic prosperity;”? and with this | 
restriction upon their natural rights, and in conso- | 
nance with the duties imposed upon them by their 
allegiance to the Constitution of the Union, I can- 
not help recognizing asa natural and legitimate | 
right, the privilege of the people in the territories 
to make their own laws, whether these laws relate 
to slavery or not. These, then, are facts: 

Ist. The provision in the Constitution in rela- | 
tion to territory, relates to the old Northwest ter- | 
ntory, and relates to that *‘ as lands’’ alone. 

2d. History shows that the framers of our Con- | 
stitution did not intend, by any provision of that | 
instrument, to confer any power upon Congress in | 
relation to territories, but such as might be needful | 
to carry out the pledge in the resolution of 1780— | 
a pledge to dispose of the lands as a common fund, | 


| 


and to cause them to be settled and formed into 1 


republican States. 

3d. The practice of the Government in relation 
to slavery in the territories has been varied and | 
conflicting; but so far as we can discover, it has | 
always been in conformity with the wish of the 
inhabitants, and slavery has never been interdicted | 
in opposition to their will. 

Ath. For nearly half a century Congress recog- 
nized the legislative power of the territories as a 
solutely vested in the duly elected territorial le- | 
gislatures; but since 1836, it has assumed to pos- | 
sess @ supervisory power over it. 
_ th. The judiciary has never expressed an opin- | 
ion in regard to the right of Congress to exercise 
power over the subject; and 

6th and last. The very elemental principles and 
spirit of our institutions imperatively demand for | 





each community the right to frame its own domes- | 
tie laws, 

With these facts, my conclusions follow— 

Slavery I hold to be @ great political and moral 
evil. It has brought apon us the reproach of the 
Civilized world; but its doom has been pronounced, 
and neither passion nor interest, nor both com- 
bined, tan avert its fate. But my feelings cannot 
blind me to the law. The extension of slavery 
will be prevented by other meons than Congres 
— prohibition, The law of Mexico prohibited 
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behind this fact to inquire into the legality of its 1 THE SLAVE QUESTION. 
enactment. But the “proviso’’ is a shibboleth. It | . on 

is made the test of men’s favor toward slavery, | SPEECH OF MR. THOS. B. BUTLER, 
and I suppose that it will be duly honored, while || OF CONNECTICUT 

its votaries wait until its bannered chief, like the | I H R : 
veiled prophet of Khorassan, shall explain it all. | = ROS Feces ee eeee 

What matters it to them that the soil, the climate, | March 12, 1850, 

the productions, the laws and customs of the coun- || In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
try, all prohibit slavery in New Mexico and Cali- Union, on the President's Message transmitting 
fornia? What matters it that the object can be ac- || the Constitution of California. 

complished—the end gained—by the nataral com- || Mr. BUTLER, of Connecticut, addressed the 
ing of events? The means, the particular means, || committee as follows: 

alone will answer. We wonder at the folly of the || Mr. Cnarmman: The question before the com- 
factions of the Blue and Green in the Hippodrome || mittee, is upon the passage of the bill introduced 
—we marvel at the senseless madness of the Guelph l] by the gentleman rom Wisconsin, {[Mr. Dory,) 
and the Ghibbeline; but the pen of sober history || providing for the admission of California, with the 
will write, with equal clearness, of the folly of this || boundaries prescribed in her constitution. It is 
thing. We repeat—while we wonder at other || clearly ascertained thata very large majority of 
people’s errors—the people of New Mexico, as the || this House are in favor of the bill. Some south- 
people of California, have the right, and will settle || ern gentlemen oppose it because, they say, her 
this matter as | desire; and were this all, | should || organization was irregular, because her constitu- 
be content to leave it there; but the safety of the || tion excludes slavery south of 36° 30’, and be- 
Republic is above all other law. The present Ex- | cause they are, as they say, determined that no 
ecutive has been pledged for the proviso as against || action shall be had by the majority upon this or 
it in the South, but as in favor of it in the North; || any other bill, however necessary to the existence 
and my constituents believe that this was an || of this Government, until a settlement of the whole 
atrocious fraud; they think that its exposure is || question is effected, and certain ‘ aggressions” 
demanded by the highest interests of the Republic; | are discontinued, and new guaranties given. 











and they say to me, that though Congress may Sir, there can be no justification in a free coun- 
|| have no legal power to make such a provision an || try—the corner stone of all whose institutions is 
effective law, yet || the principle, that the majority shall govern—for 
« Wrest once the law to our authority such language or conduct as this; nor can it be 

To do a great right do a little wrong,” || submitted to. 


The frivolous objections relative to the organi- 
zation of California as a State, | do not intend to 
argue. Is there a southern gentleman here, whe 
will stand up and say, that if her constitution 
contained a pro-slavery clause, instead of an anti- 
slavery one, he would remand her for reorganiza- 


and bring these pledges to the test; not to give | 
the sanction of Congress to the proviso—not to |, 
sanction it by my vote, but as the means to ac- || 
complish the object which they avow. They } 
think that he should be impelled to the responsi- | 


bility of action. The policy might protect the | tion? Is there one that dare face his constituents, 
aes hereafter; and if so, the necessities of the |) and say, that he had assumed the responsibility 

tate would only vindicate its strength. Let the of excluding her, although a slave State, on account 
aan ceeeee oes "They foond || of any of the irregularities now urged against her? 
peveren's Pir iete ; ; ey found || [| hear no reply—there is not one. 

their origin in the exigencies of the Republic, || ade. Chairmen, | tealrete look, for a brief space, 
and dashed down the power of the Tribunes. | at the aggressions” which are charged against 
To utter them, eres . evil . the (ema but | those whom I have the honor, in part, to repte- 
the responsibility should be to those who caused || gent, I regret that there is not a member from 
it, Should we cling to forms when they make || Connecticut, who has had experience here, on 
Saisdia 0-0 aiedad aint — bo a =— ps eter Con, ! — - - 
. vk | of my colleagues, [Mr. Crevetanp,}|—who, al- 
healthy action of the body, limbs and all must though not a upon this floor than myself, is so 
die. The Republic must be pure. We lop the | jn years and experience—has not been successful 
dough to save the trunk. If, contrary to my be- || in his efforts to obtain the floor, to repel them. 
_ lief, the provision a dies on™ residential As it is, sir, I have listened to them as long as I 
sanction, our southern brethren will remember || can with patience. They began in the caucuses 
that the result is one which they have fairly || of the two principal parties, before we met. The 
pe com To a be ae - ~ _ po || first day of the session, or about the first, the 
itical campaign. e have tried to please them, || printed speech of the gentleman from Virginia, 
but they exact too much. Self-immolation is too || [Mr. Meape,] made to his constituents before the 
dear a price to pay for the friendship even of the | meeting of Congress—the paternity of which I 
South. One by one the best men of the North | think he would be now glad to disown—was laid 
have fallen under the load which the Democrats of | ron our desks; and southern gentlemen came here 
the South have placed upon them; and the result) from an excited southern canvass, and from that 
in the South, at our last election, shows what we || day to this, have been treating us toa rehash of 
in the West may expect as our return. The yoke | their speeches on the stump, “seasoned to the 


|| is too unequal for us to work together. ith | highest possible relish,” with abuse of the North. 


fairer terms between us, we both may look for) §i;, | am sick of it. These charges of aggression 
better days; but those days will never come until | are, in the main, unjust and untrue; they are not 
fairer terms are made. | all made for a proper or honest purpose; they are, 

Slavery is an exciting topic. The South feels | as one gentleman has avowed, to excite and unite 
warmly on it; strong terms have been used; | the South. The disunionist looks to a southern 
menaces have been made, in this debate, and the | Confederacy; the bitter-ender to the triumph of 


integrity of the Union has been threatened. These || his party, and the downfall of as honest, and pa- 


|| shocks wound, though they may not sever, it. | triotic,and honorable an Executive,as this country 


The mighty oak, when smitten by the storm, may | has known since the days of Washington. Both, 
show no hurt, but its strained roots will yield || doubtless, as an alternative, would be willing the 
until in’some still hour the forest is frightened by || President or the North should be frightened, and 
its crash. The result is in the fature. The wild | desert their principles. 

chariot of civil war may be driven over the dead | Sir, | came here a moderate man. It has been 
body of the Republic. The temple may be de- || difficult to keep so, amid so much blustering and 
stroyed. But if the mad purpose of those who | menace. With reference to the threats of genile- 
worship at its altars, and whose heads are pro- || men, 1 desire to say, in the language of a member 
tected from the tempest by its walls—does lay in | of the Convention that framed our Constituuon, 
ruin freedom’s last and noblest safeguard, then and with reference to a threat of separation, ‘* this 
may the lover of his race despair of the liberty of | ‘ neither staggers me in my sentiments, nor in my 


very in the territories we acquired from her, and | man. History then will write, that neither vir-  ‘ duty.”’ 
the 


law is in force there yet. The origin of 
meu us vane no moment. The ac- 
gment by the proper authorities of Mex- 
1co, of such a statute nen Dla a eapuc the 
case—no judicial court in m would go 


# 


tue nor intelligence can protect it—thet, though ‘Mr. Chairman, what are these alleged aggres- 
'| the noblest inspirations are implanted in the hu- sions? They all resolve themselves into this: thet 
man breast, yet the providence of God has so | the North are hostile to the South, and that they 


| mixed good and evil that man will become a slave | evince their hostility, by seeking to break up a 


te gratify his passions. supposed equilibrium of representation and inter- 
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est, which existed at the formation of the Gov- 
ernment, by opposition to the extension of slavery 


into the territories, a desire to abolish slavery and || ciple of my fathers and yours ¢ 


| 
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Now, are not these things so? Was not the 
| non-extension of slavery, to say the least, a prin- 
Do gentlemen 


the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, and || doubt it? ‘They do not-—they cannot doubt it; 


the want of good faith in restoring fugitive slaves, 


that we wish to set this Government in opposition | 
to the fifteen hondred millions of slave property | 


at the South,and that we seek, by establishing 
tree States in the new territory, and obtaining a 
majority of three fourths of the States, to amend 


| is veritable, unquestionable history. 
propriety, then, does the Senator from South 
Carolina say, that the aggressions of the North 


|| robbed the South of her equilibrium, by making 


the Conatitution, and abolish slavery in the States. | 


Gentlemen do injustice to their own constituents, 
and tous. In the first place, what is this pre- 
tended equilibrium, which forms the basis of the 
speech of the Senator from South Carolina, of 


which I assume the right to speak, since it has, || 


by his order, been laid upon my table. When, 
and how did it commence? What was it when 
the Government was formed? What States filled 
the scale on the South or the North side? 

Sir, there was no equipoise or equilibrium of 
slave States and free States, attempted, or thought 
of, ander the Confederation, or in the Convention, 
With the exception of Massachusetts, | believe 
they were all then slave States. Yes, sir, and 
they all then, except perhaps South Carolina and 
Georgia, contemplated the ultimate extinction of 


slavery—they all deemed it a wrong and a griev- | 
ance imposed upon them by the mother country. | 


it was one of the grievances enumerated in the 
original draft of the Declaration of Independence. 


Sir, in those days there was as much abolition in | 


Virginia as in Connecticut—there was as much as 
in any northern State. The illustrious statesmen 
of Virginia were all Abolitionists—ay, sir, not 
non-extentionists merely, but Abolitionists. An ab- 
olition society existed in Virginia in 1790, with 
auxiliaries in different parts of the State; and they 
petitioned Congress on the subject of mores in 
1791, as the journals of this house will show. Their 
petition was headed, ‘* The memorial of the Vir- 
‘ ginia society, for promoting the abolition of sla- 
‘ very,” &e. The followiog is an extract: ‘ Your 
‘ memorialists, fully believing that slavery is not 
‘only an odious degradation, but an outrageous vio- 
‘ lation of one of the most essential righis of human 
‘ nature, and utterly repugnant to the precepts of the 
* Gospel, lament that a practice so inconsistent with 
‘true policy, and the inalienable rights of men, 


‘should subsistin so enlightened an age, and among | 


‘a people professing that all mankind are, by na- 
‘ture, equally entitled to freedom.”’ 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campsext] has 
proved this, by producing some of the record evi- 
dence of the day. The distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts 
it in the language o 
apeech in the Senate. 
Carolina [Mr. CaLnoun] applauded most of the 
speech of the Senator from Massachusetts. He 
dissented from some portions of it, but did not, 
and could not, dissent from that. I will not take 
the time of the committee to go into it. I have 


heretofore examined with some care the history || 


of those times. The records of Congress, of the 
conventions, assemblies, and meetings of the peo- 
ple—their otherwise expressed opinions—are all 


| the Northwest ‘Territory free territory? ~This, 
and many other positions of the Senator, in an 
inferior. court, would be miserable pettifogging. 
Sir, the first that was ever heard of equilibrium, 
was during the discussion of the Missouri ques- 


| tion, and then as an argument, and not as a mat- | 
Prior to | 
the acquisition of Louisiana, and subsequent to | 


| ter of policy, of a section of the Union, 


the adoption of the Constitution, there was no ter- 
ritory belonging to this Government to which it 
could be applied. When the admission of Mis- 


souri came up, the North stood to their principles, | 


the South to their new and supposed interest. Up 
| to that time, it is admitted on all hands, the North 
had acted fairly. But Louisiana being acquired 
territory, and slave territory, the South stand- 


| ing to their interest, and the North to their prin- || 


| ciples, an issue was raised which was settled by 
/}acompromise. It was passed by southern votes 
and acquiesced in by all sections. If any equi- 


librium was ever established, it was established || 
Sir, | repeat, if there was ever any equi- || 
|| librium, worthy to find a place in the speech of a | 
Senator, it was then established by the votes of || 
There re- || 
mained no supposed hostility to the South, and the | 


| then. 


the South, and acquiesced in by ail. 


country was at peace, 

Who disturbed that peace and equilibrium ? 
ask, sir, who disturbed that equilibrium ? 
the North? 
tory, toadd free States to the Union? 


I 


If they had 


done so, upon the principles of gentlemen, it would || 


have been ‘** aggression.’? Upon the same prin- 
ciples, it was aggression for the South to do it. 
| The South had been excited by the Missouri ques- 
| ion, and it was seen that the extension of slavery 
was @ political element of vast importance. Dem- 
agogues and slavery propagandists fixed their eyes 
upon Texas. Mexico abolished slavery in all her 
territories, including Texas, in 1824. 
| 1827, they began measures for the acquisition of 
Texas, through the action of the Government. In 
that year, one million of dollars was offered for 
it—in 1829, five millions. 
chase failing, the pian of colonizing, revolation- 
izing, and annexing her, was adopted—it being 


| publicly avowed, that it ** would make a large 
oe Wesster] has re-siated | 
demonstration, in his recent || 
The Senator from South | 


* number of new slave States,’’ and ‘* raise the price 
‘ of slaves fifty per cent.’’ We all know the history 
of that matier. ‘Texas was wrested from Mexico, 
/ and annexed, and provision was made for four 
new slave States. it was done, too, by northern 
| votes. It was made an element in the Presidential 


| campaign of 1844, and the Democratic party were 


| drawn into its support. 

Now, sir, | put it home to gentlemen, that up 
to the time that the object of making this Govern- 
| ment a propagandist of slavery was publicly dis- 


| closed, there was no organized abolition socieules— 


full of the grievance, the evil, and the non-exten- | 


sion of slavery. 1 
librium then. The non-extension and ultimate 


There was no dream of equi- | 


extinction of slavery were then ‘* fixed facts’’ in | 


the minds of the people. 
denied upon this floor. 
Well, sir, under the Constitution they went on. 
The ordinance of 1787 was recognized and ratified 
by the first Congress, in 1789, by special act, to 
carry out its provisions, without a dissenting 
voice from the South, The northern States suc- 
cessively carried out their eee by abolishing 
siuvery within their limits, When the limitation 
in favor of the slave-trade expired, it was prohib- 
ited, and made piracy. But the culture of cotton 
became profitable, and slave labor became more 


All this is yet to be 


|| hour. 


|| might have been formed, but they would not have |) 


j 
i} 
1} 


no agitation at the North—that there was no politi- 
cal anti-slavery organization, until long after that. 
And, sir, lL aver, as my most settled belief, if the 


South had remained ‘satisfied with the Missouri || 


_ equilibrium, all would have been peace to this 
In the proclivity to benevolent associations 
| which existed in those days, abolition societies 


been political, and would have been powerless. 


They were so, as it was, until you adopted your 


| gag rule,and blew the spark into a flame. If 


ritory, and by the action of this Government to 


| there had been no effort to acquire foreign ter- 


| 


| 
| 


extend slavery, and no gag rule adopted, and the 


is admitted now it should be, there would have 


| slave-trade in this district had been abolished, as it 


profiiable, and a change came over the people of || been no political anti-slavery agitation to this hour. 


With what | 


Did | 
Did they seek to acquire foreign terri- | 


As early as || 


All attempts at pure | 


| stood—we. abide by their principles. We... 
abandon iedinoue. entinigion ae m aren 
sion or commission, permit that to become i," 
| territory, or this Government to become a siay " 
propagandist Government, without DEGRADATio. 
Is this manny by the principles of our fathen, 
| in this matter of slavery extension, hostility (g re 
/South? Ideny it. The South has no ri 
force such an issue upon us consistently wi =~ 
principle upon which this Union rests, " 
{t was said in a debate in Congress, jn 1799 
upon a memorial of the Quakers, relating 
| slavery, bya gentleman from Maryland, thay « 
‘ UNION HAD RECEIVED THE DIFFERENT 
| ‘WITH ALL THEIR ILL HABITS ABOUT THEM, 
sentiment wasatrue one. The States came 
| the institution of slavery in their midst, and the 
right to import them until 1808. They were no 
_ to blame for its existence, and under all the circun,. 
| stances it is not our business, | do not stand her 
asa legislator to blame them for its continuance 
lt was their ‘ill habit””—they came in with it, ang | 
| we are bound to live together in mutual kindness 
forbearance, and good feeling, the existence of this 
** ill habit” notwithstanding. Sir, Lintend to kee 
_ the bond in its letter and its spirit. I will not allow 
|| myself to utter an unkind word, or entertain an yp. 
|| kind thought of the people of the South, on accoug, 
of that. But, sir, the rule must work both ways, 
We also came in with our ** ill habits about wy,” 
One of them was, opposition to the extension of, 
We had manifested it under the old confederation, 
and while the convention was sitting to perfect the 
Constitution, by passing the ordinance of 1737, 
|| making the Northwest territory free territory, 
_ It was, as it were, concurently done, and by my- 
tual conference and understanding. Our “jj 
habit?’ was well understood. It has continued, and 
it will continue. It was about us when Missouri 
| was admitted—when Texas was obtained; and it 
| is aboutus still, now that California, Deseret, and 
_ New Mexico, are knocking at our doors. Gentle 
| men have no right to complain of me or my coo- 
| stituents for it. If excitement and agitation, or 
even disunion, grows out of this, the fault is with 
those who seek to aggress upon our “ habit,” and 
change the original policy of the Union. [tis for 
these reasons | go forthe proviso. While] admit 
| the fundamental right of the States to enjoy, and to 
| control, without let, hindrance, molestation, or com- 
pine, the institution of slavery within their limits, 
must oppose its admission into free territory, | 
| cannot do otherwise without DEGRADATION, nol 
| withstanding distinguished gentlemen in the other 
| end of the Capitol, say it is unnecssary, anda 
_ humbug. 
Mr. McMULLEN interposed, (Mr. Burisr 
| yielding for explanation,) and said: The gentleman 
| from Connecticut says he voted for the proviso— 
| he says that gentlemen from the North, in the 
_ other end of the Capitol, think the proviso unneces- 
_sary. Now, I desire of the gentleman to answer 
| me candidly and honestly (he says the South are 
| not acting honestly) this question: Does not 
the gentleman contend that slavery does not now 
_ exist in New Mexico and California, under the 
| laws at present in force there? 
| Mr. BUTLER. Certainly, I do believe that 
slavery does not exist in New Mexico and Cal 
|| fornia, and desire that it never may. 
Mr. McMULLEN. Well, if it does not now 
| exist in the territories, why does the gentleman 
| insist upon a superfluous Jaw—upon this odious 
_and detestable Wilmot proviso? 
Mr. BUTLER. Because I believe that the 
_ honorable Senators who made the declaration that 
slavery will not go there if the Mexican laws are 
abrogated, and the proviso is not passed, are thet 
selves deceived, and will deceive others. | have 
| no desire to do anything “ offensive ’’—to urge 
| any measure that is ** odious,’’ or *‘ detestable 
, but L am compelled to believe, and from their ow? 
declarations, that it is the intention of gemlemen 
to carry it there, if the passage of territorial laws- 
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what is now called the South. Kentucky came | And what, sir, is the issue which we are now 


v | which will abrogate the existing Mexican laws 
in as a slave State, without any prior cession. || called upon to meet? We have acquired a lange 


can be procured, to give them the non: 
What does the eaevionen from Virginia say to 
declaration of his colleague, [Mr. Meape,} ‘ht 
the South want slavery to go into those territories, 
to furnish them a slave market? 

Mr. McMULLEN,. 1 do not endorse all that 


was said by my worthy and estimable colleague 


‘Tennessee was ceded by North Carolina, with a | territory from Mexico. It is free territory. The 
reservation in favor of hee in the deed of ces- ' laws of Mexico prohibiting slavery are in force 
sion. So of the cession of what is now Alabama 1 there. Gentlemen desire to make itslave territory. 
and Mississippi, by Georgia. There may have | They claim the right to do so, and charge us with 
been a thought of equilibrium then, but I have not 


angreosen when we deny it, : 
been able to find it. | ir, we stand where our fathers and their fathers 
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pe] in his 
I desire to the honorable gentieman 
Connecticut another question. He speaks | 
for the purpose of influencing this House, | 
but of illumining the minds of his constituents, 
Now, he has said much about his constituency, 
and his desire to adhere to the principles of his 
fathers—I desire to know if he and his fathers, | 
when, in 1816, the South proposed a high tarifi | 
system of taxation, were not opposed to it, and 


ie. Mes repens’ before his constitu- 
ents 5 


js he not now in favor of it? Has not the gentle- || 
man, then, changed his opinions on the cardinal || 


principle of taxation by Government? 
Mr. BUTLER. I am net aware that the North 
generally were opposed to the tariff of 1816. A | 
tion of the New England delegation, whose | 
constituents were engaged in commerce, were so 
But this I know, that it was a protective tariff, and 
a southern measure; and that, when the North | 
in manufacturing—supposing that it was 

the settled policy of the country—and made it—as | 
their energy and enterprise make everything—prof- 
jtable, the South took the opposite tack, and have | 
made war upon it ever since; and that some of the 
i staple manufacturing interests, and especially 

the great iron interest, are now ground down to 
the dust. What honor or consistency, what jus- 


tice or fraternal feeling, there is in such a course, || 





Lleave to the gentleman’s reflection. As to m 
individual opinions, they were then those of a boy 
of ten. 

lam happy to hear, however, that the gentle- 
man from Virginia does not endorse the speech 
of his colleague, [Mr. Meape,] in which he takes 





theground, that slavery must be extended into free 
territory, to furnish a slave market for Virginia. || 
Bat will the gentleman say, that action is unneces- || 


sary—that slavery will not be carried there if the | 
proviso is not pressed, and if territorial bills are | 


ican laws—that it is not expected or intended to | less by others, that under the Constitution, a citi- | 
carry it there in that event—or that he opposes it || zen of a 
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ie Pte , (pores: ee 
say so, let him do them the justice to say that they I nothing more. We do not, in this, set ourselves, 
| or our Government, against fifteen hundred mil- 
| tons of slave property. 


have said so long ago. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman from Mary- 
land shall have justice done him. ‘The doctrine of 
Mr. Carnoun, and other gentlemen, is equili- 
brium—an eQuaL sHaRe of California, Deseret, 
and New Mexico, as a set off for Nebraska, Mi- 
nesota, and Oregon, or pisuNton; and this, too, al- 
though the Missouri compromise established an 
equilibrium, by making the country, covered by 
Nebraska, &c., free territory, with a perfect un- 
derstanding that it would be settled and admitted, 
and although Florida and Texas, with a chance of 
three slave States to one free one, have since béen 
admitted. 

It is no answer to say that they do not want it 
admitted or prohibited by act of Congress. The 
object of geitlbinen isplain. If territorial bill can 
be got through, which will abrogate the existing 


| Slavery be rushed in. 
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If gentlemen choose to 
set up their fifteen hundred millions of property 
upon this issue, voluntarily, we cannot help it— 
we can only meet it; but if | were a southern 
man, I should doubt exceedingly the policy of 
doing so. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another view of the sub- 


| ject, which has great influence with me. All admit 


| that slavery is an evil. 
Mr. BOW DON. 1 do not. 
Mr, JONES. I do not. 


Mr, BUTLER. It was admitted by your fa- 


| thers—itisadmitted generally. You are exceptions 
| to the rule. 
| and the face of the country—an gvit. 
| Virginia and Pennsylvanig—large States—side b 
de y a ~ y 
| side, 
| Mexican laws, without any clause extending or square miles—with a better soil, a sea-coast indent- 
| ee . oo 6 : 

| prohibiting slavery, the door will be opened and | ed with bays—taversed by numerous and noble 
|, rivers—started in the race under this Government, 


It stands out on the face of history, 
Compare 


Virginia, with an area of seventy thousand 


With these views, Mr. Chairman, whatever || with about four hundred and forty thousand free 


may be said in the other end of the Capitol to the } 
| contrary, and by whomsoever it may be said, | || seven thousand square miles, an inland State, with 
cannot deem the proviso unnecessary or a hum- | 


white inhabitants—Pennsylvania, with but forty- 


| less natural advantages, and about four hundred 


bug. I repeat, however, I do not, for one, desire to || and twenty-five thousand free white inhabitants. 


give offence. Doubtless the southern mind has | 
Y || been much excited against this measure. The dis- 
| unionist and the demagogue have been busy with 


it. Ifthe object can be otherwise attained, I am 
content. It is not the form, but the substance | 
seek. If the proposition of Mr. Cray contem- 





Where were they in eighteen hundred and forty? 
Virginia, notwithstanding her greater area anc nat- 
ural advantages, with less than seven hundred and 
fifty thousand free white inhabitants, and Penn- 


| Sylvania with nearly seventeen hundred thousand. 
| Where are the large cities and towns in Virginia, 


plates the leaving pf the Mexican law in that re- || which indicate the wealth, productiveness, enter- 


spect in force, with an acknowledgment that it | 


is so, I shail be content with that; but it must 
not. be left to mere contingency of soil and climate 
alone. 





i | 


prise, and industry of the country? Where is her 


| Philadelphia or Cincinnati? Where are the * bone 
| and sinew,’’ which have been reared upon her soil, 
|, and which, if they had remained at home, would 


° ; : ; It has been further urged at length, by the gen- || have rendered her, in some greater measure, the 
d withou' it, which will abrogate the Mex- || tleman from Georgia, (Mr. Toomss,] and more or | equal of Pennaylvania? Sir, you will find them 


in the free North west—escaped from a slave to a 


ny State has an equal right with the citi- | free territory. You will find them representin, 


on the ground, that it is unnecessary? Dare he || zens of every other State, to go into the territories || that territory on this floor; and some of them tel 


face his constituents and say so? Sir, he will not | 


say so. Some Caen -nee speeches have been 
made on this floor (including five from Virginia) 
on this subject, by southern gentlemen, with more 
or less of comment upon the proviso. Have any 


of these gentlemen admitted, that they did not || 


want, or expect slavery to go into this free terri- 
tory, except Mr. Sranxy, and possibly Mr. 


| ing of the word property. Slaves are not property, 
in the ordinary and general acceptation of the term; 


The right to property is ‘ the 


nap? Do they disclaim their intention of carrying || trol;” the masier has a right to the service of his 


it there? Will any one of them now do so? ull 
they say'they did not go to war with Mexico to 
obiain this territory, and extend slavery over it— 
that they do not now desire to extend it there? 


man from Connecticut allow me to say a word in 
answer to his question ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. EVANS. f tell the gentleman that there 


Mr, EVANS, of Maryland. Will the gentle | 


slave, by virtue of the local law, but no absolute | 
control of him asachattel. He may kill, burn, and 


| destroy at his pleasure, his property—that which, 
| by the civilized world, is understood to be meant 
| by the term, whether animate or inanimate—but 
| cannot do so with his slave. ‘The slave is a per- 
| son, a human being, protected by the laws of the 
| land in all bis natural rights, not inconsistent with 
| the service he owes his master. The master may 


are southern men who say so; Mr. Calhoun said || abandon his right to his service, or tranafer it, or 
so in the last Congress, and a man agreat deal | jt may descend, or the slave may purchase such 
more hamble—I myself—said so in the last Con- abandonment, but he cannot purchase himself of his 


gress, and I say so now. I do not want slavery 
extended to California. Mr. Calhoun said so in 
his speech in the Senate of the United States last 


year. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, last year!) Then what 
Mr. Calhoun says one year, he does not always 
say the next. But what was the doctrine of the 
Southern Address—what is the doctrine of Mr. 
Calhoun’s speech now? Why, that the admission 
of California, and the application of the proviso to 
Deseret and New Mexico, will be aggression, be- 
cause they prevent slavery from going there, and 
destroy. the equilibrium, and that the South must 
have “an equal right.” For what purpose, if not 
to carry slavery there? 

I read from the speech: 


territory, and to de her duty by causi ipulations 

lative to fugitive staves to be dauntully feldsion he, ~ 

P Mr. EVANS. I want that matter set right. #1 
0 not to speak _ the South—I suppose 





southern men dare not 
New Serves—No. 20. 


| master. This distinction was well understood 
by the members of the Convention; they recog- 

| mized a property only in the service, and treated 
them as persons. Persons, not property, form the 

| basis of representation and taxation. Of course, 
in the enumeration, although in a reduced ratio, 

slaves are included. Roger Sherman, one of the 

committee of five to draft the Declaration of In- 

dependence, and also a member of the Convention 

that formed the Constitution, said, in the first 

gress after its adoption, ‘* the Constitution does 

not consider these persons [slaves] as a species of prop- 

erty.” And this is evident; all allusion to them 

in that instrument, is to them as persons; they give 

se power as persons; they are described as 

to service. Property, however serviceabie, is 

not held to service. The guaranty that they should 

be restored, was wholly wnnecessary, if they were 

property; none such was needed or required for 


theory and 





| with his property, and that we deny that right to | us, that the strongest opponents of slavery exten- 
the South. Sir, | admit the principle in its proper | 
application; but the question turns on the mean- | 
|| tlemen may say that they do not deem it an evil; 
| but the great voice of history, and the face of the 
nor in the acceptation given by the framers of the | 
|| Constitution. 
Con- ||‘power of using and disposing of it without con- 


sion in the districts they represent, are the men 
who have immigrated from the slave States. Gen- 


country, say it is, in language that cannot be gain- 


|| gayed or mistaken—it has been admitted in this 


debate, and in every debate on the subject, that hes 


|| ever been had in this country, North or South, and 
|| most unequivocally im Virginia, in eighteen hun- 


dred and thirty-two, 

Now, sir, if this be so, you have no right to 
admit it into that territory, or to suffer it to be 
admitted, while that territory remains, ander your 
control. Winat is our relation to it? Sir, we 
stand in ‘loco parentis’’—we are trustees. We 


are trustees for the Unien so far as our right to 


the public land is coneerned—we are trustees for 
those who now, and hereafter are to inhabit it. 
We are made so by the treaty of cession—we are 
made so by the laws of God and nature—by the 
principles of our institutions. Lyvery 
principle of right, political, or civil, requires ua to 
execute the trust for the benefit of the ‘celle que 
trusts ’’—those for whom we hold it. Wall the pub- 
lic jlands be worth more or less, if they be kept 


| free territory? Look at the face of our country, 
| at the rolling tides of emigration, north and west 


of the line of slavery, gathering Ms thousands, 
even from the slave States, and you have your 
answer. Sir, if slavery would be a curse to the 
present or future inhabitants of those territories, 
as a whole—as political communiies—as compo- 
nents of this Union—we are bound to exclude 
it, as we would any other evil. I do not distin- 
guish here between omission and commission. A 
truatee may be as responsible for neglecting, as for 
destroying, the estate. = 
Mr. AVERETT. I would respectfully inquire 
f the gentleman—even supposing him to be cor- 


; Congress has ever refused to ac- | rect in considering slavery an evil—whether that 


true pr 
knowledge and pay for them &s property; and the | 
Fight of property iat them, recogaized’ by the Su- | 


preme Court, and in our treaties, has been to their 
service—not that of , absolute 


— territo 


evil would be increased, or the number of slaves 
increased, by dispersing them over our newly- 


? 
r. BUTLER. [f lL could not answer the gen- 


control. In denying the right of the South to take | tleman’s question in the affirmative, | might in- 


them there, we commit no aggression; we start || quire what right you have to blight one of 
no new principles or measures; we stand just 


your 


political children for the benefit of all, or any of 


where our fathere stood, and do as they did— |; the rest? ButI can answer the gentleman's ques- 
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ain taihe affirmative. The evilhasbeen increased— || hum of the paddie-wheel on her thousand arter- 


the number of slaves has been inereased—by the 
dispersion of them over newly-acquired territory. 
it has led to the business of raising them for 
transportation and sale. It has led to the views 
eritertained by the gentleman from Virginia, {Mr. 
Meapr,] and promulgated to us in his speech, to 
which | have alluded, It has Jed to the acqui- 
sition of this very territory in question, and for 
that purpose. It has led to the avowal, on this 
floor, in this debate, of an intention to have more 
of Mexico (how, unless My another war, or by a 
buffato hunt, we are not informed,) for the purpose 
of extending it. It has, in short, led to all this 
excitement and difficulty. Sir, Virginia would 
now have been ifnot a free, comparatively a glorious 
Stote, if the demand for slaves in the planting 


States had not been increased by the discovery of | 
“ Sir, I repeat it, if slavery be a po- | 
litical evil, we are bound to prevent it from going | t 
_ purpose of breaking up, or controlling 
| ernment—and save themselves from being plunged | 
| from a pinnacle of happiness and glory which the | 


the cotton gin. 


there, and come what may, my duty shall be done. 


Mr. AVERETT. Then my answer to the | 


gentleman is, that his philanthropy is like most 


modern philanthropy—-it loses sight of his brother || 
| and of civil and servile war. 

| Mr. Chairman, | deny unqualifiedly the charge | 
| 80 often rung in our ears here, that the people of 
‘the North intend compulsory interference with 


at his door, and is expended upon far distant, and 
almost unknown lands. 

Mr. BUTLER continued. Sir, if a man has a 
contagious disease | would prevent its spreading to 
infect others. Did it avail the leprous of old to 
have others infeeted? And could they have claimed 
the privilege if it had been so. My philanthropy 
does reach my brother at home, as well as abroad. 
I do not desire emancipation in the States, where 
slavery exists, to have the emancipated slaves re- 
main there. You cannot live with them without 
the relation, Ll admit; we do not wantthem. But 
I tell the gentleman, that as fast and as far as, influ- 
enced by “philanthropy,” or the ** pressure of a sur- 
plus,” the citizens of the slaveholding States are will- 
ing to emancipate them, I am willing, and desire to 


put the treasury and the navy of this Union at their | 


disposal, to transport them to that country, which is, 
I most firmly believe, ** yet to be the principal if not 
the only home of the race.” 

Sir, 1 have endeavored, as far as my faculties 
would permit, to penetrate the future. 


alluded, is now all, or nearly all, north of the line 
of slavery. It cannot always be so. There is 
doubtless yet to be an ocean of immigration from 
Europe to our shores, and the country will be 
filled. And, sir, 1 believe there is to be a reflux 
tide of *teducated republicans,” under new views 
of national duties—under republican alliances, in 
position to those miscalled * holy’’—to 
surope, for that day when oppression shall cease 
from among men. But, sir, a reflux and changing 
tide will, with its capital, also find its way into the 
South, It will seek the cheap and exhausted 
lands, and renovate them. It will settle in the 
towns, and improve them. It will seek out the 
water courses, and build up factories. 1 will in- 
troduce that class of people, sneered at by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, but most invalu- 
able, who seek the “almighty dollar,’’ and the 
comforts and education it furnishes to them and 
their children, and despise the * blue book,’’ and 
* President making.’’ The process has already 
commenced in Virgina. The farmers of the North, 
by hundreds, with their families—many from my 
own district—worthy, unpretending, inteliigent, 
independent tillers of their own soil, are finding 
their way there, buying up the worn-out soil, re- 
storing its fruitfalnees, starting manufactories, and 
blessing the land. Before this tide, slavery will 
become mitigated or gradually vanish to Liberia. 
This, | believe, wil! be the natural course of things 
in this country, unless the disunioniat and t 
**bitter-ender’’ should succeed in so inflaming the 
public mind as to bring about a revolution. Then 
indeed a crisis will come, and negro emancipation 
may be born ina Soy in a convulsion of eaten 
os wo, eats de arvest of death, such as the 
estroying & as never yet gathered. 

Bot ld will not Sosnemnplans the probability or 
possibilityof such anevent. I will try to contem- 
plate **eur country, and our whole country” — 
progressive in destiny, doing no injuatice—sec- 
uonal in physical character, yet knowing no ex- 
clusiveness or division; and that, when her teem- 
ing millions fill the great valleys, and the Pacific 
slope, as they now do the Atiantic—when the 


The vast | 
tide of immigration and settlement to which | have | 


| 


i] 





ies—the puffiing of the steam-horse, on her ten 
thousand iren ligaments—and the sound of busy 
industry from her millions of work-shops, and her 
countless millions of fields, shal] be heard through 
the day, in one blending and unbroken murmur, 
from ocean to ocean, she may continue republican 
without anarchy—in the enjoyment of the largest 
liberty, without licentiousness—and her glory, the 
the true glory, of intelligence, virtue, and equal 
justice—continue to be the cloud and pillar of fire 
to the advancing civilization of the world. Sir, 
my trust is in the people—the thinking people of 


| the South, who meditate in their business, around 
| their tables and fire-sides, in their closets, and upon 
| their pillows—that they will take their most sacred 
| interests into their own hands, and that they will 
| discard the disunionists and demagogues, who 
deceive, alarm, and excite them—who lead them || 


astray after the false gods of equilibrium, for the 


world envy, to a gulf full of the horrors of anarchy, 


| slavery in the States—to deprive them of fifteen 


hundred millions of property—and | repeat, that 
gentlemen do us and their constituents injustice. 
There may be here and there one, who is desirous 


|| of doing so; but I speak for myself and the great | 
|| body of my constituents. 
/ous to my election, I said, “In common with | 


In the canvass, previ- 


* every citizen of the United States, without regard 


|*to State lines, or State governments, we owe 


| * nicipal sovereignty. ove 
‘ments, for distinct purposes, claiming distinct 


‘allegiance to the General Government, as pos- 


‘sessed of certain specified powers and attributes 


‘of national sovereignty, while at the same time, 


| § we owe allegiance to the government of the State | 


‘in which we live, as possessed of State or mu- 


| * allegiance, and exercising distinet and independ- 








| § Constitution of the United States. 


‘ent powers. To all the acts of the Wational Gov- 


‘ernment, we are, individually, parties, and for | 


‘ them are responsible; to the acts of the Siate gov- 


|| * ermments, other than that of which we are citizens, 


* we are not parties, and for them are not responsi- 


| ‘ble. The laws of the slave States, creating and 
| * regulating slavery within their respective hmita, 


‘ are local and municipal laws—as much so as those 


| * regulating marriage, apprenticeship, or the rela- 
erfect || ‘tion of guardian and ward. 
| ‘ States, therefore, to enact, or continue such laws, 


| unquestioned by any but their own citizens, is a 


The right of those 


‘fundamental right, existing independent of the 
That Consti- 
‘tution recognizes this right, bases taxation and 
‘ representation upon it, and provides for the recla- 
* mation of fugitive slaves; and these constitute the 
**compromises of the Constitution,’ so often 
‘alluded to. It is obvious that we have no connec- 


| * tion with, or control over, slavery in the States; 


‘and I have never approved, nor can I now ap- 
‘ prove, of any compulsory action, direct or indirect, 
* intended to interfere with it there.” And to that, 
no constituent of mine, whether for me or against 
me, ever, to my knowledge, dissented. 1 have 
before me, also, the resolutions passed by the last 
legislature of Connecticut, one of which is in these 
words: 

* Resolved, That this General Assembly, for and in be- 
half of the people of Connecticut, hereby publicly and sol- 
emnly avuw their determination to adhere to, and abide by, 
the compromises contained in the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, rejating to slavery, to the Jetter, and in the spirit 
of the same; but that they will oppose, in all constitutional 
and proper ways, any and every measure of compromise, by 
which any portion of our free territory may be given up to 
the encroachments of slavery.”’ 

And that was passed with entire unanimity in 
one branch, and by a vote of one hundred and 
ninety to two, in the other, 

Sir, I go the whole length of that doctrine. 
Whatever the letter and spirit of the compromise 
require, | willdo. If the law of 1793—the penal 
pert of which is in these words: “ And be it further 

enacted, that any person who shall knowingly 
‘and willingly obstruct or hinder such claimant, 
‘his agent, or attorney, in so seizing or arresti 
+. were from labor, or shall rescue su 
‘ fugitive such claimant, his agent, orattorney, 


| without being offensive to the 


this Gov- | 


| matter. 


| I have shown, briefly and imperfect! 
They are distinct Govern- || p i 
| federation, disapproved of slavery, and held it a 
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‘ when so arrested, pursuafit to the authority L.,. 
‘in gree or dettateds or shall harbor, By Sere. 
‘such person after notice that he or 
‘ fugitive from labor, as aforesaid, shall 
‘of the said offences, forfeit and 
‘five hundred dollars; which penalty may be ry. 
‘ covered by and for the benefit of such claiman, 
‘ by action of debt, in any court proper to try the 
‘same; barring, moreover, to the persons din. 
‘ing such labor or service, his right of action for 
‘or on account of the said injuries, or either of 
‘them ”—is not sufficient, I am ready to vote fo, 
any just measure which will aco. the South 

i orth, or interferine 
with that protection we owe our colored popula. 
tion. My constituents have no stock in the under. 
ground railroad. They are a law-abiding people, 


she was, 
» for either 
pay the sum of 


| They will adhere to the letter and spirit of th. 


Constitution. They will not do that secre) 
which they cannot both do and justify openly’ 
They will not endeavor to steal the seal from og 
the bond. When our brethren of the border Stats 
say tous, “We ask protection in the name of 
justice and the Constitution,” I will go for the 
support of any just measure for their relief, By, 
when gentlemen from the extreme South, who 
have lost few or no slaves, say with a tone of 
menace and a look of defiance, “ Do this, or we 
dissolve the Union,” I cannot do it, consistent) 
with my self respect—a quality gentlemen will fini 
we of the North know something of, although we 
are not duelists. 

But, sir, let us look a little deeper into this 
The Senator from Virginia, who has jn. 
troduced a bill into the Senate, tells us he hopes 
nothing from its passage—that the guaranty must 
be sustained by good faith, or legal enactments are 

werless. Sir, he is right; but whence comes 
it? Itis owing to a disregard on the part of the 
South, of the true relation which the people of the 
North bear, through the Constitution, to slavery, 
for want 
of time, that all the original States under the con- 


grievance imposed upon them. That at the organi- 


| zation of this Government, the people of all the 


States belonging to what is now the North, and 
nearly all those now belonging to the South, dis- 
approved of slavery as an institution, and antici- 
as its ultimate extinction. All that was asked 

y South Carolina and Georgia who were the South 
if there was any, WAS TOLERATION, NOt APPROVAL. 
The framers of the Constitution did not approve, 
nor mean to approve, but to tolerate. The slave- 
trade was tolerated for a limited period. There was 
much, and vehement opposition in the conventions 
of Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, to the 
clause. Luther Martin, of Maryland, said: 

* We onghtto authorize the General Government to make 
he goelens wae as shall be thought most advantageous for 


the ual abolition of slavery, and the emancipation of the 
slaves which are already in the States.’? 


“The augmentation of slaves weakens the States, and 
such a ttade is diabolical in itself, and disgraceful to wao- 
kind. As much as! value a union of these Siate=, | would 
not admit the southern States (i.e.) South Carolina = 
ae ae Sr they agree to a discontn 

Mr. Tyler said: 

«My earnest desire is, that it may be handed down t 
posterity, that opposed this wicked clause.” 

Mr. Iredell, of North Carolina, afterward 4 
judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
said: 

«“ When the entire abolition of slavery takes place, it will 
be an event which must be pleasing to every friend of bu 
man natare.” 

Mr. Galloway said: 

“I wish to see this abominable trade put an end to. | 
apprehend the clause (touching the siave-trade) means te 
bring forward manumission.”’ 

In a debate in Congress in 1789, Mr. Smith, of 
South Carolina, said: 

* On entering into this Government, they [meaning 
Carolina and apprehended that the other States 
would, from motives of humanity and benevolence, be !e4 
tg vote for a general emancipation.” — 

A volume of similar evidence might be adduced, 

f the clauses relating to slavery. clause re. 
itive slaves was necessary, while slavery 


South 


t did not contemplate permanent con- 
tinuance, nor did the clause relating to represent 
ation aed taxation. The attitude of the people 
of the North was pisaPPaovaL and TOLERATION- 
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has been so since, is so now, and ever will be | 
, ft is unchanged and unchangeable. The | 
South had not then, they have not now, they never | 
an have, any right to ask for, or hope for, any || 
more. I know not what the amendments of the 
Constitution asked for by Mr. Ca.novwn, or the 

guaranties emanded by the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Toomss) may be, but if they in- | 
solve an express or implied approval of the institu- 





tion, they CAN NEVER BE HAD. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Means] | 
lis us, that southern men have always contrived, || 
sithough @ minority, by their intelligence and | 
energy, to manage the North. He says: 


«Though we have beenin a numerical minority in the 
Uyion, for fity years, yet during the greater part of that | 
period we have managed to covtrol the destinies of this | 
nation, Whether on the battle-field, or in council, the sons || 
of the South have ever taken the lead, and the records of 
the nation afford ample testimony of their superior energy i 
and genius ; for to what else can be attributed their supe- | 
nor influence in the nation, which, to this day, is unques- 
tionably felt, and, though reluctantly, must be acknowl- | 


| 
H 
edged.” 
How have they done it, sir? How have they || 
managed? By what ** cunning practice’? (for that | 
js one of the definitions of management) have || 
they, although standing in the average relation of 
one to two, and now of six to fourteen, managed 
to have the Presidency, a majority of the offices 
in the army and navy, the cabinet, the foreign mis- | 
sions, the contracts, the everything? By intro- |! 
ducing and using slavery as a party element. Sir, |! 
nopradent man would use an institution thus dis- 
approved and tolerated by a majority, and wholly 
unsupported by the approbation of the civilized | 
world, as an element of party and political strife. 
But southern Democratic demagogism has done 
so, Ithas called this disapproval, hostility. It 
has sought thas to band the South against the | 
North, and by an alliance with the dough-faced 
leaders of Democracy at the North, to control the || 
Government, the consideration being a miserable || 
pittance of the spoils. 
| have not time to enumerate the issues thus | 
male. The last was the prostitution of this Gov- 
ernment to a foreign aggressive war of conquest, 
for the purpose of acquiring fiee territory, to ex- 
tend slavery.over it. Could any sensible man 
expect the masses of the Democratic party, or of 
any party North, to stand all this? Are not ac- 
tion and reaction connected by an immutable law ? || 


Was not agitation, excitement, and, to some | 
extent, hostility to slavery, the necessary conse- || 
quence of all this? Could entire good faith be 
expected, or can it now be enforced, under such 
circumstances ? | 

Mr. Chairman, I confess I read the southern || 
address with astonishment. It was difficult then 





to conceive—it is difficult now to conceive—how 
gentlemen could deliberately sign a paper, statin 
that it was in serious. contemplation by the North 
to obtain a majority of three fourths of the States, 
amend the Constitution, and abolish slavery in the 
States. There are now fifteen slave States, and 
three more are claimed to be provided for in Texas. 
Where are the thirty-nine new free States to come 
from, to make the majority? When will they be 
settled, and organized, and admitted ? 

Mr, WALLACE. 1 ask the gentleman from 
Connecticut if there are not now territorial districts 
belonging to the United States, to make thirty or 
ere States? There are—States as large as 


10, 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman _ believe 
that thirty-nine more free States will be admitted 
into the Union? 

Mr. WALLACE. That is not the point. I 
said, and [ repeat, that there are territorial districts 
large enough to form thirty-five new States equal in 
size to Ohio. 

Mr. BUTLER. Including Texas? 

Mr. WALLACE... Excluding Texas. 

Mr. BUTLER. [have yet to believe that the 
fnew the South think the thing possible. 1 
Know the people of the North do not conte 
it. The gentleman does not say that he believes 
it, nor does he assert its ibility; he merely” 
Says, that there are territorial districts enough to 
sae ae number of States. 1 need not say I 

fer from him, or that, if he is right as to the ex- 


tent of 
be dean ea nate Ole maemnite should ever 





tenet 


| vention or non-intervention, of equilibrium and 


| to examine coolly and sensibly the difficulties 


|| unnecessarily, into party politics, and a perversion 
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If they even contemplated such a measure, why 
did they not insist on all of Oregon? Why not 
avail themselves of the opportunity to wrest Can- 
ada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, from 
England. If gentlemen say it was not their inter- 
est to do so, I answer it was not, and never will, | 
be either their wish or interest to attempt the 
measure the address alleges. 

Mr. Chairman, all these questions of inter- | 


aggression, of proviso and vetoes of the proviso, 
wre but incidentals; the one and the great question | 
is, shall this Government be, and continue, a | 
“ propagandist of slavery?” Shall it now cease 
to be, as [ trust it has ceased to be, perverted to 
such a line of policy? 





the acquisition of Cuba, because it is slave terri- | 
tory, and northern Mexico, for the purpose of | 
making that so, be our * national policy,”’ or shall 

it not? This is the great question. Settle this, and | 
the others are easily adjusted. 
the present Chief Magistrate, our Government has | 
ceased, for the first time in twenty years, to be so. | 
No Round Island expedition, or Buffalo hunts, | 
find favor with him. 


otherwise, tc continue this policy. Sir, his posi- | 
tion is worthy of his life and his fame. It would 
have been otherwise, if his competitor had suc- 
ceeded. Let gentlemen call his action, if they 
please, the * Executive proviso.’’ It is justice to | 
the North, and to the territories; it is not injustice | 
to the South; and ere many months have rolled | 
away, and when the history of this Congress is | 
written, the country will acknowledge the sagacity, 
and prudence, and patriotism, of his position 
Mr. Chairman, | have said that my trust was in | 
the thinking people of the South. I do not intend | 
to imply that there are not thinking, cool-headed | 
Representatives from that section, who will stand 
by the Union in its extremity; but, sir, the cup of | 


untold dangers and bitter waters, is to be presented 
to the people. It is a measure of transcendent 
complexity, and practical importance, and will 
compel deep practical reflection. When they come 


which environ us, they will find that they spring 
mainly from an introduction of this institution, 


of their Government from its legitimule sphere-—a 
prostitution of it to the prosecution of a foreign war 
for conquest and acquisition, in opposition to the 
principles of its founders, and the feelings of 
two thirds of its citizens. 
*‘ odious” and * detestable proviso” grew out of | 
such perversion, and was the expression of the | 
opinion of that great majority, upon the char- 


uisition. They will see that a continuance of 


| that perversion is still intended, in search of a 
| fancied equilibrium; that it is a precedent which 


may ‘“ strike deep;’’ that if some northern adven- 
turers should revolutionize the Canadas, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, and plunge us into 


Shall free territory be || 
| acquired by it, and made slave territory? Shall || 


In the hands of || 
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No threats nor inducements || 
move him to interfere, by promise of a veto, or |) 


| 


/ with some gentlemen from the South. 
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the strength of that thraldom in which disunion- 
ists and demagogues hold the southern mind, 
But if I mistake in that, | cannot dgubt that there 
will arise a Union party, which will brand every 


|| disanionist with the ineflacable mark of political 


infamy. 
THE SLAVE QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF MR. JOSEPH CASEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In tHe Hovse or Represenratives, 
March 18, 1850. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the President's Message 
transmitting the Constitution of California, 


Mr. CASEY said: 

Mr. Cuatraman: | have not sought the floor with 
the expectation of saying anything which will shed 
new light upon this vexed and” difficult question, 
but more particularly for the purpose of exhibiting 
to my constituents that l am not indifferent upon 
a subject, in the settlement of which they, in com- 
mon with the whole country feel a deep inerest. I 
shall express the sentiments I entertain upon these 
topics as becomes the Representative of freemen, 
** without fear, favor, or affection,” and regardless 
of denunciations or criticisms here er elsewhere. 
I am not one of those who assume the exireme 
ground on either side. I do not regard the institu- 
tion of slavery, as it exists in our southern States, 
with that degree of horror which some of my north- 
ern brethren express; neither do | regard it aa a 
‘*ereat moral, political, and religious blesaing,”’ 
lL simply 
view it, in the language of Thomas Jefferson, aa 
“a great moral and political evil.” Taking thia 
view of the subject, it could not be expected that I 
should engage in a crusade for its extinction where 


| it exists on the one hand, or on the other desire, 


| 


| dissolution, made fair on the outside, yet full of || 


and much less promote, its extention to territory 
now free. 1 am willing to leave it where the Con- 


| stitution and the laws under which we live have 


|| placed it. 


1} 


|| misquotes a great author to furnish proof. 





a war with England, rendering their cotton and 


I am not responsible either for its exiat- 
ence or its continuance there; and if it is a ** curse 
and a disgrace,’’ those who uphold it are to an- 
swer for it, and not I. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Morse] 
says, we ought to *talk”’ upon this subject, and 
Sir, we 
have had too much * talk ” already, and too little 
reason upon this question: the quotation is, “ He 
that will not reason is a bigot, he that dare not is 


|| a slave, and he that cannot is a fool.”’ 
They will find the || 


The whole difficulty, as | apprehend, originates 
in the different construction of the power of Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, to legislate on the 


| subject of slavery in the territories—the North 
| acter of that perversion, and the object of such ac- || 


asserting «the right, the South denying it. This 
is, therefore, a fair subject of argument—of sound, 


| calm, on reasoning. Lf it should be found 
|| that we 


0 not possess’that power, the North are 
bound to submit; if, en the other hand, itis con- 


| ferred by that instrument, the South are equally 


bound to bow to its mandates. __ ‘ 
Before I proceed to this question, I desire to 


tobacco tillage unprofitable for years; and this || remark, that so far as the territory acquired from 
should be done for the avowed purpose of bring- || Mexico is concerned, that it is now free. The con- 
ing in free States, and giving us the control of the || stitution and laws of Mexico made it so beyond a 
Government, THEY WOULD BE ESTOPPED FROM Com- || doubt; and the distinguished gentleman from 
PLAIntT. They will look at that territory, and find || Georgia [Mr. Toomss) admits this, and insists 


it free—not adapted to slave labor, and not worth 
the struggle, if the struggle were just. They will 
see that the disunionist and the demagogue have 
fomented, for base and selfish purposes, the irrita- 
tion and agitation at the North, by introducing 
ill-advised gag-rules, and by continuing the detest- 
able slave-trade in this capital, when prohibited 
and despised at Baltimore and Richmond—that 
they have been deceived as to the origin, and 
nature, and extent of this sup hostility at the 
North, and will dash down 
those who have mixed it for them. They will 
say, Let the territory remain free; the N can- 
not yield without degradation, and we nad no right 
to present and force such an issue upon them. 
hen will gush up a fraternal feeling at the 
North, which will gladden the heart of every 
triot, and the crisis will be past forever. Sir, 
if this is not the result of *gecond, sober 


thought of the people,” I have greatly misjudged 


cup, and discard || 


| interfere with slavery in the States, or to take ever 


that we are bound to remove this impediment, and 
thus enable the South to carry their slaves thither. 
Being, then, free when ceded to the United States, 
this territory must remain so, until this law is 
repealed by Congress, or until some local sov- 
ereignty, having jurisdiction over the subject, 
shail annul it. 2 

For my own part, I most ardently desire that it 
shail remain free; and [ will never, by act or vote 
of mine, do aught to make it otherwise. 

Slavery, | hold, exists nowhere in this country, 
except by local laws and positive regulations. 
far as the States are concerned, they have the sole 
power over it; and so far | egree with the Balti- 
more platform, that ** Congress has no power to 


‘incipient steps tending thereto.” Bat with re- 
gard.to the territories, it presents a very different 
question. They are without locol legislatures, 
and the power of making laws for them, must 
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necessarily devolve upon Congress, or else does | regulation a subordinate power. Yet, sir, this vast 


noi exist at all, ‘That Congress has this right, I 


a a 
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power—and no one has disputed that Congress has 


infer from the very act of acquisition, and that not the most full and unlimited control over it—is 


whether acquired by conquest or by cession. Can 
it be possible that a country may be transferred, 
and the right of the conquered or ceding country 
to govern it be thus extinguished, and the con- 
quering country sequire no right to legislate for 
that territory? Where, I ask, is the sovereignty 
of the country? It resided in Mexico. She cer- 
iainly neither does, nor can, claim it now. It is 
not in the people of New Mexico and California, 
for they are seeking to acquire that, with your 
consent, by admission intothe Union. According 
to the logic of gentlemen on the other side, it has 
not Vested anywhere, but is simply in abeyance. * 

These conclusions, which would place this terri- 
tory serene the ection of Congress, | hold to be 
unsound, and not only not supported by precedent, 
but in direct conflict with all the action and expe- 
rience of not only this, but every other civilized 
Government on the earth. This power has been 
fully recognized by all the departments of our Gov- 
ernment—tegislative, executive, and judicial—bya 
consistent and uninterrupted train of action, from 
the foundation of the Government to the present 


day; and it appears most passing strange, that any 


gentleman should deny it upon this floor. 
The gentleman from Georgia {Mr.'Toomns] cites 
the provisions in the Constitution in relation to 
the importation of slaves, slave representation, and 
recapture of fugitives, and exclaims, “* Gentlemen, 
* deceive not yourselves, you cannot deceive others. 
‘ This is a pro-slavery Government. Slavery is 
* stamped upon its heart—the Constitution. You 
* must tear that out of the body politic, before you 
‘can commence the work of its eradication.” 
Now, so far from this being the case, | defy that 
gentleman, or any other here, to oo to any 
clause or word in the Constitution that confers the 
right, upon any mortal man, to own a diave. It 
confers no right—it merely secures you in the 


enjoyment of what you before possessed. This 


was the compromise of the Constitution—nothing 
more. If by eradication he means its abolition in 
the States, | agree with him; if he refers to the 
territorics, I join issue with him. 

This power is not, in my mind, left to doubtful 
construction. ‘The clause in the Constitution is 
faliand ample: ‘The Congress shall have power 
* to diapase of, and make all needful rules and reg- 
‘ulations respecting, the territory, or other prop- 
‘erty of the United States.’’ Now, the gentie- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Diswey) argues, that this 
conferred no other power upon Congress than to 
dispose of the land; that if the framers of the 
Constitution had intended to confer upon Con- 
gress the right of se generally for the ter- 
Fitories, they would have used other expressions, 

as to “make laws,’ “to legistate,’’ &c.; 
and that the terms “ rules and regulations’’ do not 
apply to the higher objects of government, but 
merely to some minor and unimportant subjects; 
and nae does not apply to persons, but 
merely to things. 

In answer to this, permit me, sir, to remark, that 
if those who framed this Constitution intended 
merely to confer the power to dispose of the lands, 
why was it necessary to add, ‘tand make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory ?”’ 
This instrument was drawn with much care, and 
is in every part expressed with great terseness and 
brevity. No redundancies, such as this would 
present—no amplifications—no repetitions, such as 
‘the gentleman's construction shows—are ex hibited 
anywhere in this instrument; and all this, too 
remember, to express an inferior and subordinate 
power. ‘The natural, and | have nodoubt the cor- 
rect, construction will strike any man of ordinary 
judgmentata glance. The power of disposing, is 
conferred in terms, and-in addition, the power to 
make ‘all needful rulea and regulations.” 

Let ue now examine the meaning of those 
terme, “rules and ions;”’ and in answer 
to the inquiry, why the framers of the Constitution 
Gid pot use some other mode of conveying their 
meaning, Lean only say, that I know of none more 
full and expressive, 80 concise, in the com- 
pass of our language. Noman will certainly con- 
vend, that the power of settling, fixing, con- 
trolling the commercial relations of a country, is a 
matter either of minor importance, or their proper 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| conferred in the Constitution by this very, same 
| term, ‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations,” | 
| &c.—-embracing in its provisions some of the high- 
est acts of sovereignty which a nation can exercise. 
The same reasoning applies to the clause which 
| gives the power to Congress “‘to coin money, 
| and regulate the value thereof.’’ ‘Will any person | 
_ fora moment contend, that the circulating medium, 
| whieh forms the basis of all the transactions of 
| society, and measures the value of all property, 
and the price of every commodity, is an inferior 
| and subordinate subject? If this term in these in- 
| stances, and in these clauses, convey powers of such 
| vast magnitude and importance, | ask, by what 
| fair rule of interpretation can gentlemen contend, 
| that a different rule of construction should obtain 
| in reference to the clause now under considera- 


|| tion—and that, too, in the face of the fact, that it 


| is used by the same men, in the same instrument, 
and at the same time? 


| The gentleman from Ohio, in my humbe opinion, 


|| is still more unfortunate in reference to the word 


| **rudes’’ used in this clause. If the gentleman in- 
uires, why those who draughted the Constitution 
id not use the words ‘‘to make laws,’’ ‘‘to legis- 
| bate,’’ &c., | answer, simply because the werd 
‘““rudes’’ is a better and more significant word. It 
has not only in the Constitution, as | shall pres- 
ently show from other clauses, a very significant 
and comprehensive meaning, but had then and 
long before, in legal phraseology, or instruments, a 
certain and well-defined import. The very first 
sentence the student at law reads is, ‘Law is de 
fined to be a rule of action, whether animate i 


_inanimate.’’ W hether applied to persons or things, 


it is still a rule; whether to objects of superior or 
inferior magnitude and importance, it remains the | 
| same. Burke says, ‘‘Law is beneficence acting by | 
| rule.’’ A statute or law is a rule of civil conduct. | 
The greatest lexicographer of the age, defines a | 
| rule to be ‘tgovernment, sway, empire, control, | 
supreme command, or authority;” and to rule, | 
| to have power or command—to exercise supreme | 
authority.” ‘This being the ordinary and accept- 
| ed definition of the terms, let us see in what sense 
it has been employed by the sages who framed 
| our Constitution, in regard to other powers which | 
}are not disputed. It authorizes Congress ‘to | 
| establish a uniform rule of naturalizauon.’” Is | 
that to operate upon things and not upon persons? 
| is it an inferior and subordinate power—that 
| power which recognizes the right of expatriation, 


| tions, allegiance to country, the most binding and 
| solemn which man can assume uponearth? Of a 

similar nature is the authority to ‘‘make rules 
concerning captures on land or water ;’’ and 
| also ‘to make rules for the government of the 
| and and maval forces.’’ 1 repeat, therefore, that 





_ froma careful review of the meaning and ordinary | 
> 


| acceptation of the terms ‘‘rules and regulations, 

| a8 well as their acknowledged signification in 

| other parts of the same instrument, show be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, and even beyond 
the hope of cavil, that in this connection they 
were intended in the language of the Supreme 

| Court of the United States, in 5 Peters’ U. 8. Rep., 

| 44, (“rules and regulations respecting the territory 
* of the United States:) They necessarily confer 
‘complete jurisdiction. It was necessary toconfer 
"it wathout limitauion, to enable the new Govern- 
* ment to redeem the pledge given to the old, in re- 
‘lation to the formation and power of the new 


537, ‘‘ this power [of governing the territories] is 
* vested in Congress without limitation, and has been 
‘considered the foundation upon which the terri- 
‘torial governments rest.” £ might cite many 
more decisions of the Federal and State courts, to 
the same effect; but I will mention but one more, 
and that is, the supreme court of Louisiana (a 
slave Siate) decided, as late as 1830, that Congress 
had the right to exclude slavery frum the North- 
west terriuory, and that a colored person born 
there, subsequent to the ordinance of 1787, was 
free, and set him at liberty (8 Martin’s Reps. 699, ) 


ial decisions. (See Kent, 
and Rawle, page 227.) 


| ‘States.’’ And again, in 14 Peters’ U.S. Reports, 


vol. Com., page 


~, 


/and at the same time, the 


| and provides for the transfer of personal obliga- || 


- It will be remembered, too, that the ordinane, 
excluding slavery from the Northwest cae 
was passed on the 13th July, 1787, by Coneres. 

tim Convention which 
formed the Constitation was in session, and 1. 
mained sitting till 17th September—more than ty 
months after. : 


Now, [ ask, if it is not abundantly clear, with 


'| this recent act before them, of the exercise of this 


extensive power by Congress, if they did not ip. 
tend to confer it, would they not ies > 
some restrictive or prohibitory clause, which wou) 
have limited and controlled the subsequent action 
of Congress? With the knowledge of this ordi. 
nance before them, and the absence of any disap. 
probation, it is but a fair and legitimate arzumen; 
to assume that they invecied to grant and con. 
firm this power to that body. And the fact the 
Congress has, from the adoption of the Constiy. 
tion down to the present time, continued to exer. 
cise this right, in its length and breadth, places jig 
existence beyond all controversy. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Toomns 
| says: “ Until the year 1820, your territorial levis. 
| lation was marked by the same general spirit of 

‘fairness and justice. Notwithstanding the con- 

‘stant assertions to the contrary, by gentlemen 
‘from the North, up to that period NO act was 
‘ever ‘passed by Congress, maintaining or assert. 
‘ing the primary constitutional power to prevent 
‘any citizen of the United States, owning slaves, 
‘from removing with them to our territories, and 
‘there receiving legal protection for this property.” 

I maintain, sir, that Congress, on the 7th of 
August, 1789, did, in effect, reaffirm the ordi- 
nance of 1787, and have no doubt, from the pre- 
amble, that they felt well assured of their power to 
doso, When they declared in that preamble, thacit 
was in order that the ordinance * might continue 
to have full effect,’’ the slavery restriction was a 
part of it, and it could not have full effect, unless 
that restriction remained in full force. 

To show, however, that Congress possessed full 
power over this subject, I shall refer to some of 
the laws in relation to the territories, in which the 
power to recognize and establish—to restrict and 
exclude—has been constantly exercised. 

2Qd April, 1790.—Congress accepted the cession 
| from North Carolina, of what is now Tennessee, 
with a slavery clause; and a territorial government 
was erected in May following. 

jth April, 1798.—Missiesipi territory was 

erected, and the ordinance of 1787 extended over 
it, except the sixth section. This was equivalent 
| to the recognition of the right to hold slaves. 

7th May, 1800.—Indiana territory was erected, 
and the ordinance of 1787 extended over it. 

26th March, 1804.—The territory ceded by 
France in 1803, was erected into two territorial 
governments—Orleans and ‘Louisiana. This was 
slave territory, and it was permitted to remain so; 
but the introduction of slaves from foreign coun- 
tries, and also from other States, except by settlers, 
was prohibited. In 1819, the supreme court of 
Louisiana affirmed this law, and decided that 
slaves introduced, in contravention of that lav, 
were free. (6 Martin’s Reps., 656.) 

11th January, 1805.—Michigan was created 4 

territory, and the ordinance extended over it. 
ni February, 1809.—A similar act was passed for 
inois. 

4th June, 1812.—Missouri-territory was created, 

and the same restrictions, in regard to the foreigh 
and domestic slave-trade, as were applied to Lou- 
isiana, were extended to her. 

5lh March, 1820.—Congress passed a bil! author- 

| izin Missouri to form a State goverament, and 
prohibited slavery north of 36° 30. 

‘Bd March, 1823.—The importation of slaves 1n'0 

Florida was prohibited, under severe penalties and 
the freedom of the slave. ~ 

30th June, 1834. a law re 

pealing an act of the legi eduncil of Florida, 
1 a higher tax on slaves of non-residen's 
than on slaves of residents. 
20th 1836.—Wisconsin was erected into 
ritory, and the ordinance of 1787 extended 
overit. toe iay ey 

In 1848 Oregon was-created, and the ‘ Wilmot 

proviso” led overit. 

I have cited these laws and acts of Congress, 

Chairman, purpose of showing to th 
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a 
country that, so far from this power having been | 
denied, there has been an uninterrupted and unre- | 
stricted exercise of this right of legislation by | 
Congress, not only on the subject of slavery, both | 
for and against—both in restriction and recogni-— 
tion—but on all subjects connected with the man- | 








— 








| ence? 
pendent on the local laws and jurisdictions under 
which we live. Yours give you the right to hold } 





and own slaves as property; and the Constitution 
of the United States protects you in the enjoyment || 


L, GLOBE. 


them asa part of your identity and exist- | ple of the United States, “The spoils of office and 
What is property and what is not, is de- || the hope of preferment have disappeared from the 
visions of gentlemen, and it became necessary to 


ee 
a 


Ho. or Res. 





wage an unrelenting and bitter war upon his Ad- 
ministration. And, sir, the course of this debate 
has more than convifced me that much of the 


agement and government of the territories and their | of that property, and, in case of voluntary escape, || “‘sound and fury”’ we have heard on this question, 


jnhabitants. 

But, sir, we have been told, in the progress of | 
this debate, that although the Mexican law ex- | 
cluded slavery from. these territories, yet the | 


moment we acquired them, the Constitution of the | 


United States, by virtue of its pro-slavery charac- 
ter, repealed thatlaw, and established slavery there. | 
Now, this argument assumes two things, neither 
of which, in my jucgment,-are correct—first, that 
the Constitution of the United States extends to 
the territories; and secondly, that it carries slavery | 
wherever the United States have jurisdiction, and | 
of course authorizes the South to remove there 
with their slaves. 

These same gentlemen tell us, gravely, that this 


| enables you to recapture it; but whenever, by 
| your own voluntary act, you remove with your || 
| slaves beyond the jurisdiction of those local laws 
and regulations, which conferred upon you this || 
right and this property, to another jurisdiction, I 


| which does not recognize and ¢onfer this right, | 


not only your local laws, under which you had || 
| held your slaves, become inoperative, but the Con- |, 
| stitution of the United States no longer secures | 
| you in that property, but shields and protects the | 


| slave in the assertion of his freedom. Our local || 
| and franchises—such as banks, insurance, and other || 


wealth and capital are embarked; yet the wildest | 


has been instigated and fomented by the madden- 
ing and turbulent spirit of party passion and party 


| rancor ; and in the prosecution of this warfare, 


gentlemen have been swept along by a whirlwind 
of passion, which has drowned the voice of their 
sober reason and their better judgment. 

We want rio stronger proof of this than the very 
absurd, not to say ridiculous, reasons which have 
been urged against the admission of this State, 
that the formation of this constitution, and the ex- 
clusion of slavery, was brought about by Presiden- 


|| and municipal laws confer upon us many rights || tial interference; that the President, a southern 


man and a slavehoider, employed T. Butler King, 


|, joint stock companies, in which much of our |) another southern man and a slaveholler, to go to 


California for the purpose of inducing the people 


Constitution is a compact and a compromise; || enthusiast never dreamed for a moment that he || of that ore to form a constitution, and to pro- 
u 


and if so, when did these territories become par- 
ties to this compact and this compromise? Bat 
apart from this argument, it may be clearly de- 
monstrated that the Constitution, in its general 
provisions, does not. extend to the territories. 
The Constitution declares that this “Constitution, 
‘and the laws of the United States, which shall be 
‘ made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties,’’ &c., 
« shall be the supreme law of the land.”’ 
Constitution extends there, then all laws, passed 
in pursuance of its powers, extend there also, and 
your legislation for those territories is a mere work 
of supererogation. But this is contrary to the 
entire practice and history of the Government. 
Again: the Constitution declares, that ‘‘ the 
‘ judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
‘in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
‘courts as the Congress may from time to time 


‘ordain and establish. The judges, both of the | 


‘supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
‘ offices during good behavior.”’ 
hend, will contend, that the courts established in 
the territories are part of the judicial power of the 
United States. If so, how does it happen that 
the tenure of their offices is limited, and has 
always been so, to four years, in direct opposition 
to this provision? The only satisfactory answer 
I can find is, that these courts are erected by Con- 
gress, In pursuance of the power to make “all 
needfui rules and regulations respecting the terri- 


tory” of the United States, and in doing so, are | 


not limited and bound by the general provisions of 
that instrument. Who ever heard or supposed 
that, by the acquisition of Louisiana, the writ of 
habeas corpus, and the right of trial by jury were 
extended there? Yet such would have been the 
immediate consequence of the operation of the 
Constitution, which secures and guaranties these 
rights to all who come within the pale of its pro- 
visions. {t was but at the last session of Congress, 


that a proposition was made to extend the Consti- | 


tution to California; and | believe almost every 
southern gentleman voted for that proposition. 
But why } 
force? I regard this as a plain and distinct admis- 
sion, that the only part of the Constitution which 
has any operation upon the 
provision which enables us to legislate for them, 
and which your Supreme Court says is ‘only 
limited by the distresion of Congress.’’ But even 
admitting it towe there, in full force and operation, 
I deny, most emphatically, the conclusion t 
to be established; as 1 boosie shown, in the for- 
mer part of this argumegt, that this Constitution 
never did, and never will, proprio vigore, authorize 
any one to hold in bondage any single human be- 
ingasa slave. 1 do not say that Congress, under 
this power, aight not pass laws to that effect; but 
I will say, such laws shall never be passed with 
my vote or with my consent. 

But gentiemen say, Youcannot exclude us from 
equal participation in this common treasure; you 


If the |! 


No one, I appre- | 


this, if it was already there in its fall | 


ple there, is that | 


|| could enter the territories, and enjoy these rights || hibit the intro 
| could he territori d enjoy these rights || hibit the i 

i there, and thus carry his loeal and municipal priv- || fraud, or persuasion. If the 
| Heges nee the jurisdiction by which they were | 


; conferred—though I must acknowledge, I can see || 
| as good reason for the claim in the one case, as in || 
|, the other, i 
If gentlemen of the South are sincere in their || 
|| belief of the unconstitutionality of legislation of || 


|| this kind over the territory, it appears to me they || 
| would manifest it, not by heat and excitement || 
| here—not by threatening to * resist at all hazards || 
\} and to the last extremity’’—not by calling con- || 
|| ventions to dissolve the Union, and destroy the | 
|| Government—but would appeal peaceably to the || 
|| judiciary of the country, to pronounce all laws of \ 
|| that kind null and void. This would appear to i 
|| suggest itself as the more rational, as well as the || 
| more honest, and patriotic course. i} 


|| no application—the people of that country have | 
'| settled these matters for themselves. 
|| formed a State government, and are here asking | 
for admission into the Union as a sister State. | 
And upon what grounds can we refuse to receive | 
them? Gentlemen object, because the proceedings | 
|| to form a constitution were irregular, and unauthor- | 
| ized by Congiess. But they should remember, | 
at the same time, that Congress and the country | 
| owed it to the people of California, and to the thou- | 
| sands of our citizens emigrating there, to establish | 
for them a government, which would afford them | 
|| security and protection. So far from this, they | 
|| were almost abandoned by the Government, and 
left to take care of themselves, as best they might. 
|| Under these cireumstances, I hold that the people 
| of California were not only justified, but had a per- 
|| fect right, to meet and form for themselves such 
| government as they deemed best adapted to their 
situation and necessities. Under the pressure of 
|| cireumstances, they did so; and the only inquiry I | 
| wish to make is, is that constitution republican in 
| its form? This, I believe, is not disputed. Then | 
why will you repulse her from your door, and | 
spurn her representatives, who are as justly enti- | 
| tled to their seats as any other members upon this | 
floor? Besides, sir, this very action of the people | 
of California was referred to by the late President 
of the United States, in his message to Congress | 
|| at the last session, as a probable and desirable | 
event; and a bill for that purpose, if I mistake not, 
was introduced by a Democratic Senator. 








Did | 





ction of slavery there by force, or 
resident had been 
guilty of the folly and stupidity which gentlemen 
on the other side attribute to him, he would de- 
serve the maledictions which have been heaped 
upon him, for employing such an agent for sucha 
purpose. But, sir, these charges are wantonly 
made, in the very face and teeth of the most over- 
whelming and irrefragable proofs to the contrary, 
and are reiterated with the full and complete evi- 
dence before them of all the instructions given to 
that gentleman, with his own unimpeached and 
unimpeachable testimony, that he had no such in- 
structions, and attempted no such interference, as 
charged by gentlemen on the Democratic side 
of this hall. I regard it as the best encomiums 
upon this Administration, when talented and hon- 
orable gentlemen are driven to such miserable 


In regard to California, these pririciples can have i. to furnish ammunition to prosecute their 


warfare. The people of this country will never 


They have || believe a charge so utterly unsubstantiated by a 


single proof and that carries with it its own refu- 
| tation—nay, the gentlemen’s constituents will not 
believe it, nor do they believe it themselves. If 
there be a single individual upon this floor, who 
believes this charge, then I can only say that there 
| are stranger “things (not in heaven and earth 
Ponty, bat in this hall too,) than I have ever dreamed 
| of in my philosophy.”’ 
| But, if this charge were even true, I hold, sir, 
' that that would afford no sufficient ground to ex- 
| clude California. Would you do injustice to the 
| people of a State, and leave them to anarchy and 
| confusion, simply because am officer of the Gov- 
| ernment had been remiss, or unfaithful, in the per- 
formance of his duty? Is not her constitution 
| republican in its form? Is there anything in it re- 
ughant to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States? If not, sir, 1 hold that you cannot 
| reject her. That constitution comes here with the 


|| sanction of the people, and the broad seal of her 


approval; and that, sir, should operate as an indis- 
| putable passport to her full, immediate, and cordial 
reception. 

Her convention was composed of men from all 
sections of the United States, and of natives of 
| California. Sixteen southern gentlemen, and ten 
| northern, if I mistake not, were in that convention. 
They regarded the question of slavery as settled 


| then, not only by the Mexican law, but, sir, for 


all time to come, by the character of the soil, the 





the South then feel alarmed? Did they then call || nature of the climate, the productions of the earth, 
conventions, and propose ‘to resist at all hazards || the habits and’sentiments of the people, and, above 
and to the last extremity?”? Was there a single || all, by the immutable interdict of the laws of na- 


member of the last 
ment on the 4th of March, 1849, did not believe 
and expect that the people of California would 
adopt the only alternative left them, of providi 
for their own and their own government 

| It was the inevitable result of the most ungracious 
| and unkind abandonment by this Government, and 


that, too, owing to the difficulty arising from this || tion of slave 


estion of slavery, which they, as they had a 
Seafeet right Wide, Aired new Sulod id: ad pawed 
or themselves. 

But things have now assumed a different aspect, 


and a’ great * 
the dream” of _— from the South. Zach- 
ary Taylor has been elected President by the peo- 





s who, at the adjourn- || ture and of God. 


lam, therefore, for these reasons, in favor of 
the admission of California, with her present con- 
stitution, and her present boundaries, irrespective 
of all and every other question and consideration ; 
and I deem it but right to say, if California, under 
the same circumstances, were here with a recogni- 
in her constitution, much’as | would 
have it, upon the same — i should 
have felt myself bound to vote for her admission, 
leaving the evil and responsibility to flow from it, to 
rest upon them and their children. 


has come over the spirit of In regard to the territories, I have only to say, 


I am willing to adopt the same principles and argu- 
ments I have been applying to California. Iam 
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willing, so far as New Mexico and Deseret are ) 
eoneerned, to leave the settlement of all questions 
of lecal and domestic policy, to the decision of the 
ple themselves, who are to be affected by those 
Cas and regulations. I take occasion to say, that 
I fuily endorse the views and sentiments so ably 
enforced and recommended in the message of the 
Preaident of the United States, now under con- 
yor pone: 
ciples upon which our free institutions are based— 
not only the right, but the ability of the people to 
govern themselves. lam one of those who advo- 
eate this right, and believe in this ability, in ns 
fullest eXtent. Our system of territorial govern- 
ment has not, in every instance, asserted and | 
maintained this right, but has sometimes assimi- | 
lated to the colonial regulation of Great Britain. | 
This resulted, perhaps, from the sparseness of | 
population, and the nature and necessities of 
the cane; but in regard to these territories, no | 
such neceasity exists; but give them authority, but 
signify your assent, and y the meeting of your 
next session of Congress, they will present them- 


selves, with their constitutions in their hands, and || 


ready to take their stand, as States, in the ranks of | 
this great and glorious Confederacy. 
This I deem not only the best and most just | 


policy in regard to the territories themselves, and || 


as tending to promote emigration and settlement 
there, by assuring people of the security of the | 
law and the protection of their rights, but as cal- 
culated to allay excited and embittered feeling be- 
tween different sections of our country. Here is 
a platform, a Democratic platform, too, upon 
which all may meet, and peace, and harmony, and | 
quiet be restored to the country. 
I am not one of those who are alarmed for the 
safety of the Union. 
here-—-no conventions we can hold elsewhere— 
will accomplish dissolution. Attachment to this | 
Unien, the work of our fathers of the Revolution, 





has become 4 part of our nature, and is associated | 


with all that we prize, and all that we expect as a | 
people and a nation. Politicians may prate ghibly | 
about its destruction, and some restiess, disappoint- | 
ed spirit may desire it; but its shield and protection 
—the assurance of its integrity and perpetuity—are 
found in the wisdom, the patriotism, and the affec- 
tions of twenty millions of freemen. 
W hat objection, therefore, has any gentleman— 
and particularly any southern gentleman—to this 
mode of disposing of the question? I look upon | 
this not as a Whig or Democratic platform—not | 
intended to give any advantage to either North or | 
South—but to refer it where it may be properly and | 
juatly decided, and that, too, by those who will not 
only have the best means of judging properly in 
regard to the wants and necessities of the country, 
but who have also the greatest interest in adopting 
such a government as will be best adapted to their | 
wants and condition, and such as will most effect- | 
ually secure them in the enjoyment ‘of life, lib- | 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
y own views are, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 


recognize there, sir, one of the sutlimest prin- | 


|| asserting and arguing the inherent and inalienable 
|| right of the people to make their own laws, and 


|| Ohio, the gentleman’s own State, which was 
| under the ordinance of 1787, could any day, if her 
No excitement we can raise || 


|| to the gentleman from Ohio for any such purpose. 


Slavery in the Territ 


everywhere, should rise to the dignity of his na- 
ture and his destiny, and stand forth in the broad 
sunlight of heaven, and, in the words of tive great 
Irish barrister, ‘* redeemed, regenerated, and dis- 
enthralied by the irresistible genius of universal 
emancipation.’’ 

Mr. CROWELL. I understand the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to concede the power 
of Congress to exclude slavery from the newly- 
acquired territories. I would ask him, with his 
| permission, to answer me, whether he is willing | 
| to vote for its exclusion in a bill organizing terri- | 
torial governments ? 

Mr. CASEY. I have argued, as the gentleman 
from Ohio has heard, at length, the question of | 
the right—the constitutional right; but 1 am now | 


adopt their own form of government. 
Mr. CROWELL. I wish to inquire whether | 


and contend that is the duty ef Congress, as 
slavery is a moral and political evil, (as he states | 
| it to be,) to exclude it by legislative enactment? 
Mr. CASEY. 
from Ohio, what neither he nor any one else can 


|| dispute or disprove, that slavery is already exclu- 


ded by the Mexican |aw—by the superior law of 
nature; and that the Wilmot proviso cannot more 
| effectually exclude it than it isalready done. Be- 
sides this, the Wilmot proviso would only continue | 
to bind, so long as it should remain under terri- | 
| torial government. When it becomes a State, the 
| people would have a full and perfect right, in the 
exercise of their sovereignty, to establish and in- 
troduce slavery, if they saw proper to do so. 


| 
people desired it, establish slavery within her bor- 
ders. Of what benefit, therefore, can the proviso | 
| be to the territories, under these circumstances? 
Mr. CROWELL again interrupted, and said | 
that, in order to show that the gentleman was | 
mistaken in supposing that the God of nature had | 
so fortified this territory that slavery could not be 





introduced, he asked the gentleman’s permission 
to have the clerk read an advertisement in ‘* The 
Mississippian,’’ of the 6th March. 

Mr. CASEY. I cannot agree to yield the floor 


I wish ~~ speech to stand or fall upon its own 
merits. I have not cited newspaper fragments to 
prove my arguments and fortify my positions, and 
do not wish to have them interlarded in my 

| Speech, as they are not always regarded as good 
authority, and particularly some from that quarter. 
I agree, sir, with the gentleman from Tennessee, 
{Mr. Wiru1ams,}] who has just preceded me, that 
gentlemen too often talk here, sir, for effect and 
for Buncombe. To some extent, perhaps, the 
| North and the South may be chargeable with -it, 
| For my own part, my information on the subject 
| justifies me in saying, that I believe it is the case 
to a greater extent at the South than at the North. 

| Gentlemen have vied with each other on the hust- 


opposed to the formation of any territorial govern- || ings at home, in denouncing the proviso and abo- 


ments. I desire not only to leave this question, 
but all others which are of a local and municipal | 
character, to the people who are to be affected by 
those lawa and regulations. This is the great 
principle upon which our own Government rests— 
upon which our Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution are founded. So far as I shall 
a 9d ra or any oe enn give it for | 
upholding this gr inciple , and every-| 
where, now, wo 9 er aioe tocome. | ae | 
eonsent, for one moment, to the proposition of the : 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,]} that it is | 
the duty of to remove the impediment 
presented by the Mexican laws, and thus enable 
the South to carry their slaves into those free ter- 
ritories. If the people of those territories shall | 
seo proper, in the organization of their State con- | 
stuutions, or by their laws, to permit this, be it 
so; and the evil and the responsibility shall rest 
with and upon them, For my own part, I am for 
freedom-—for liberty in its widest and largest sense; 
“3 if _ the power relisted blag the ae 
ation of any or political obligations, 
would strike hachawbien from every living buman 
being upon the face of the earth, in every nation, 


in every clime, and of every color, until man, 


litionism, until they have raised a feeling and an 


excitement there among their people, and are com- 
pelled to a the farce here, to make their 
constituents believe they were serious at home, 
and to induce them to send them back to save the 
country, and to save the South. 
These are my views, sir, upon this question, and 
I claim for them no other merits, than that of bein 
the honest and settled convictions of my own voted 
and the result of calm and dispassionate reflection. 
That these distracting and disturbing questions 
will be settled, and settled in such a way as to 
roduce and foster kind and fraternal feeling 
ween every part and portion of our widely- 
extended country, I most ardently hope, and 
sincerely believe, and that ere long we shall hail, 
not only California and New Mexico as stars in 
the great constellation of States, but that each 
revolving year will add new gems to this galaxy 
of national glory and of greatness, and that this 
mighty West will be thronged with the popula- 
tion, the wealth, and the enterprise that shall 
continue to roll its swelling tide over its bound- 
iess prairies and fertile ins, when our flag 
shall float, art 222 empire extend from where 
the broad Atlantic laves our eastern shores, to 


the gentleman, conceding the right, does not admit || I 
| the Compromise Resolutions offered by Mr. Cray, 


| East, W 
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where the peaceful billows of the 
hope, tbat thie Udtonppacchated be nha pana 
, , A ion, bl 

toil of the: Revolution, and endesred oom 
sand thronging memories of the past, and our glo- 
rious Constitution, the monument of our fathers’ 
wisdom and patriotism, shall still stand the adm. 
_ ration and the hope of the world, and its bleasing, 
and benefits descend to our children, and to their 
posterity, and to the millions who shall gather and 
rest beneath its broad egis, 
« *Till the last syllable of recorded time.” 


great Pacific 


SLAVERY [N THE TERRITORIES, 


SPEECH OF MR. MILLER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


In rue Senate, February 21, 1850. 
The Senate having resumed the consideration of 


on the 25th of January, 
Mr. MILLER said: Mr. President, after the 


I can only tell the gentleman || exciting and somewhat alarming debate which 


took place yesterday, it may do something io 
| soothe the public mind to announce, at the re. 
newal of the discussion to-day, a fact which I think 
may have some effect to allay the excitemen 
| which now seems to pervade the country. The 
President of the United States this morning left 
the city, passing away from the exciting scenes 
around us, for the purpose of being present to. 
morrow—the birthday of the Father of hia coup. 
try—at the laying of the foundation-stone of a mon- 
| ument, which is about to be erected at Richmond, 
| in the glorious old Commonwealth of Virginia, wo 
the memory of her most distinguished son. The 
omen is good; and I trust that that corner-stone 
will, while it perpetuates the name and the viriues 
of him to whom it is dedicated, add strength and 
security to the foundation of this glorious Union. 
Before I proceed to discuss, particularly, the 
questions embraced in these resolutions, | desire 
to call the attention of the Senate to a general view 
of our national and political affairs. The aspect 
is somewhat striking and incongruous. The coun- 
try was never more rous than at this mo- 
ment, and yet aever so full of discontent and strife. 
The Union was never stronger than on this day, 
and yet many think that it is approaching dissolu- 
tion. The people were never happier avd more 
contented under their free institutions, and yet 
their representatives were never more alarmed and» 
perplexed. All the great interests of the country, 
with one or two exceptions, are in a highly pros- 
s condition. Our national credit was never 
higher than at this moment. Our foreign con- 
merce was never more successful—amounting, in 
exports and imports, to over three hundred million 
dvilars. Our internal commerce is beyond calcu- 
lation. From every portion of the country, North, 
est, and South, the productions of labor, 
to an immensé amount, are ing freely and 
— from one section of the Union to the other, 
up down our magnificent rivers, through our 
canals, and over our railroads, reaching to every 
part of the country. We have, within the last 
ten years, by American capital and enterprise, 
constructed about five thousand miles of railroad, 
extending to, and uniting together, all sections of 
this wide-spread country. Our national territory 
has been vastly increased, by the addition of 
851,598 square miles. Every kind of property 
has been protected by the strongest securities of 
wise and protecting laws. Even that peculiar kind 
of ty, the protection of which now so ag'- 
country, has increased, under the pro- 
tection of the Constitution, from 800,000 slaves in 
the year 1800, to 2,500,006 in 1840, and at this 
time, amounting to 3,000,000. All the 
means and sources of national wealth oe tale 
i w 
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rt can be found, or manufactured 
for the occasion, there is our manifested 
o protect our honor and guard our interests. 

f we look at our internal affairs, the picture is 
equally bright. Our Gene vernment moves 
in perfect harmony within its constitutional sphere. 
There is no conflict at the present moment between 
jt and the State governments; there is no com- 
plaint on the part of any independent State in this 
Cnion, because its rights have been interfered 
with by the General Government. All is movin 
in perfect harmony. Yet there is discontent an 
forebodings of evil in the land; and notwithstand- 
ing the bright skies above us and around us, there 
are political astronomers, keen of eye, who seem 
to think that they see in the distant heavens the 

thering cloads which darken these bright skies, 
and that they will soon burst with destructive fury 
upon this happy people. These gentlemen look 
further into futurity than T can—I can see no such 

ortents. I see these United States, the General 

Government, like a sun in the centre, shining 

brightly and more gloriously than ever, and around | 
her, thirty bright stars moving in perfect harmony. | 
] have no fear that the system will not move 
onward and onward, through a long and glorious 
cycle, until God, in his providence, shall see fit 
to change its destiny. At this very moment, 
twenty millions of freemen are living under the 
best system of laws ever devised by man; their 
daily avocations unoppressed by any tyrannical 
laws, undisturbed by any high-handed aggression 
upon their rights, arid sending up no complaints 
against arbitrary government. From the extreme 
North, where the Yankee whaler strikes the mon- 
ster of the deep, to the South, where the slave 
jabors contentedly in the cotton-fields for his 
master—everywhere throughout this mighty em- 
pire, the rights of property and the rights of the 
citizens are protected and defended by the Consti- 
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tution and the laws of the country. 

I must be excused, with this view of our na- 
tional affairs before me, when I say that I do not 
enter at all into those gloomy anticipations that 
possess the minds of some gentlemen here, and 
elsewhere. Our ship of State, manned and fitted 
as she is, and with such a pilot at the helm as we 
have now, will sail on and onward, through many 
astormy sea. As she ploughs her way through 
the ocean of Time, see how the frail and weather- 
beaten barks, carrying emigrants from Europe, 
gather around her with signals of distress, praying 
us to give them a safe passage. There come the 
Hungarian patriots, the exiles from Erin, the op- 
pressed of every land. How readily and cheer- 
ingly we cry out, ‘Come aboard, there is room 
for all; our ship is strong, her decks are broad; 
come aboard, and share equally with us a safe 
passage and a glorious destiny. I cannot believe 
that any one of the old crew will turn mutinous 
and strand the ship. 

With this geveral view of our national pros- 
perity, | will now proceed to consider subjects of 
amore gloomy aspect—gloomy, notwithstanding 
all the genera ea There is much dis- 
content in the land. he —- of usurpation, 
tyranny, and oppression, is daily ringing in our 
ears. The complaint comes but from one portion 
of the Union—the South; and relates to but one 
subject—slavery. The South says that the North 
has, for years, been engaged in committing acts of 
aggression upon the constitutional and private 
rights of the people of the slave States. For these 
agressions the northern States—and by northern 
States { mean free States—have been arraigned at 
the bar of public opinion. ; 

These charges are of a grave and serious nature, 
parties, and to 
the peace of the Union, that they should be met 
and answered; and if it be trae that the North 


has, for a series of years, been in com- 
mitting these upon the rights of their 
uister itis high time that they should be 


y aggressions, on her part, upon 
~ its of any State in the Union; and iteop 
ave perpetrated by her, she will be ready at 
all here and here, to make every 

» and to consent to such laws as 


3il 


$e 


SENATE. 








Mr, BUTLER, (in his seat.) It says in the 
report, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

Mr. MILLER. I was mistaken. The Senator 
is right. 


State with acts of aggression and t 
fore wish to look into these al acts of ag- 
gression; and first, 1 shall inquire into their na- 
ture and character; second, if they exist, what 
produced them; and third, in what manner they | Then it seems that the first revolt against the 
should be settled and disposed of. | Constitution was made by Virginia herself, by 
The general charge is this, that the North has || refusing to deliver up this Decisive from justice, 
committed certain high-handed acts of ion ' The law of 1793 is still in force, and is the only 
on the constitutional rights of the South. This | law of Congress upon the subject. [f that law 
charge first assumed a responsible shape ina cele- | was not sufficient for the purpose of giving to the 
brated address, known as the Southern Address, || people of the South a sufficient protection to their 
and published during the last session of Congress, | Property, it is not the fault of the States, but the 
In that address you wiil find this general charge, || fault of Congress, for not passing other laws more 
with specifications. 1 have looked into that ad- || efficient to the purpose. 
dress, and I find that the aggressions, as there set || With regard to the State of New Jersey, I will 
forth, are three in number: In the first place, we || state briefly her position in relation to this matter. 
are charged with violating the Constitution relative | She was once a slave State herself. She expe- 
to fugitive slaves; second, with attempts to abolish || rienced some of the difficulties in recovering fugi- 
slavery in the District of Columbia; thirdly, with || tive slaves. She had laws upon that subject, 
ora slavery from the territories of the || which are still in force; and although she has no 
nited States by an act of Congress. || slaves now, she has, in compliance with the act of 
In that address it is also stated, that the objects || Congress and the Constitution of the United 
of these repeated aggressions are to overthrow the | States, from time io time passed laws for the pur- 
institution of slavery in the States; second, the || pose of enabling the owner to reclaim his slaves; 
emancipation of the slaves, and their elevation to and those laws give to the owner the same means 
an equality with their masters; and third, a union || of claiming or acquiring his slave property which 
of the North with the emancipated slaves of the || are given to our own citizens fer the protection of 
South, and the exclusion of the white race. These || any property inthe State. Thus far she has gone, 
are monstrous objects, and, if true, | do not wonder || and thus far she is willing to go, for any law that 
that the South are in arms against us of the North. || may be passed by Congress; but the difficulty is 
Now, Mr. President, I intend to plead to this || not now with the States. By the decision of the 
indictment of the South against the North, not | case of the Commonwealth of Pennsy!vania vs. 
guilty; and in the first place, | shall show that but || Prigg, the Supreme Court of the United Siates 
one of these charges is true in fact, and that one || have decreed, that all legislation upon that subject 
not true in law. || by the States is void—that they have no jurisdic-~ 
With regard to the first charge, ‘‘ not comply- || tion over the subject whatever. That is the de- 
ing with that clause of the Constitution which | cision of the Supreme Court, as I understand it; 
requires the surrender of fugitive slaves.”” The || and the honorable Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] || Cray] was, | think, mistaken in the view he took 
in his speech the other day, stated that we of the || of this case, in supposing that the question of con 
North were guilty of revolt against this clause of || current jurisdiction was not a point expresely 
the Constitution, by combining together to prevent || decided by the court. It will be found, upon an 
the surrender of fugitive slaves. examination of the case, that it was held by a ma- 
Now, sir, speaking for New Jersey, 1 know | jority of the court, Justice Story delivering the 
that that charge is unfounded—she has never re- || opinion, that the power of legislation, in relation to 
volted against this or any other part of the Con- | fugitive slaves, is exclusively in the national legis- 
stitution. There never has been a time, in the || lature; that it was an exclusive jurisdiction on the 
State of New Jersey—and I trust there never will || part of the General Government; and that the 
be a time—when her people and all her officers, || States could pass no laws upon the subject. And 
judicial and executive, will not be ready and will- || upon that very point, Chief Justice ‘Tuney dis- 
ing to comply with the requirements of this por- || agreed with the majority of the court, and heid 
tion of the Contitation, and aid.in the delivery of || that, though a State could not pass any law in con- 
fugitive slaves to their masters. And in regard to || flict with the law of Congress, yet it might pass 
this question generally, 1 have no doubt but all the || laws in aid of the general power. Thus stands 
northern States, speaking through their represent- || the law with regard to the first aggression com- 
atives here, are willing to give all such laws as |; plained of. If there be wrong and_negiect any- 
may be necessary for the purpose of a fair and || where, Congress, and not the State Governments, 
bona fide execution of that clause of the Constitu- | is to blame, and should give the relief. 
tion. The difficulty has not risen out of the || But we are told that the difficulty lies with the 
action of the States. If there be any difficulty || people of the States, who entertain hostile feelings 
about this matter, it is owing to the non-action of || against the institution of slavery, that they inter- 
Congress. fere with the execution of the laws, and net 
There is something worthy of notice, sir, in the || obstruct the master in the pursuit of Ins slave. 
history of the action of Congress upon chis matter. || have no doubt that there are cases of this kind; 
Prior to 1792, the Constitution was left to execute || but, Mr. President, it must strike every one, that 
itself. There were no complaints before that | there is a difficulty inherent in the nature of the 
time. In 1791, a person was indicted in the State || case itself, arising out of the peculiar property 
of New York for kidnapping—for carrying off a | claimed; and it will be found almost impossible 
free person of color. Upon that indictment, and || for us, by a of Congress, to overcome these 
under the preceding clause of the Constitution, rel- || difficulties. While we acknowledge the right of the 
ative to the surrender of fugitives from justice, || master to reclaim his slave, and also our duty 
the Governor of the State of New York applied || under the Constitution to surrender the slave to 
to the Governor of Virginia to surrender this per- || the master, when he comes into our State, and 
son, who had fled from New York to Virginia. || give him the aid of our law and of our courta, to re- 
The Governor of Virginia, as appeared by the re- | claim his slaves in the same manner and to the 
rt made by the Senator from South Carolina, || same extent as enjoyed by our own citizens, in 
Mr. Butrer,} refused to make the surrender. || defence of their property, we ought rot to be called 
hen, sir, for the first time, was the attention of | aggressors upon his rights, because we do not con- 


ny; I there- 





















-this Government called to those two clauses of the || trol every sudden outbreak of popular feeling upoa 


Constitution relative to fugitives from justice and || the subject of slavery. 

fugitives from labor. General Washi veut a!) But, sir, I - pe hovers ts the ago 5 Boscy 

message to Congress stating the di ty. This || State of New Jersey have thrown any such obsta- 

produced the act of 1793. : cles in the way of Pealeimning fugitive saves. On 
Mr. SEWARD, (interposing.) I rise for the || the contrary, sir, the complaint chere is, that you 


purpose of making a correction, for I presume it | do nut k our slaves at home—that you suffer 
might lead: to = ior The case, to || them anak upon us in such numbers, that in 
which the honorable refers, was a case || some of our counties they are a perfect nuisance. 
which arose between ia and Virgini It ie a well known fact, that from the Siates of 


Delaware and Maryland, slaves are in the habit of 
running away from \heir masters, harboring in out 
swamps and woods, and there living by depreda- 
ting upon the property of our citizens. In most 


a rginia, 
and not between the States of New York and 
Virginia. f 

‘Mr. MILLER. Tam very much obliged to the 
gentlemen for the correction. 
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cases, the master never comes for them at at al; || man 

many are worthless slaves, nee: not wort 

the oe nse of carrying back. The difficulty in 
New Jersey has been, not about surrenderi 
fugitive slaves to their legal masters, but rather 
how to get rid of those worthless slaves which 
you suffer to escape into our territory, and to re- 
main there to the annoyance of our people. 

This charge against the North, relative to the 
surrender of fugitive slaves, has been greatly ex- 
aggerated; but if the South require any further 
laws to protect their re, het 1 ain willing, and 1 | 
believe every northern ator here is ready and | 
willing, to vote for any proper law which may be 
thoug t necessary to en orce, to the fullest extent, | 
the constitutional rights of the South. 

The next aggression charged upon the North is, 
that we are combined together to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia. This charge divides | 
itself into two parts—first, domestic slavery in | 
the District; and secondly, what is called the slave 
trade. The people of the northern States believe 
that Congress has the constitutional power to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. While 
we entertain no doubt upon this point, yet at the 
same iime, we have no disposition to exercise that 
power in a manner unbecoming fair legislation, 
and inconsistent with the rights Of others; and the 
South, instead of charging us with an aggressive | 

virit, should be satisfied, from the past history of 
Congress, that there is no disposition on the = 
of the North hastily to abolish slavery in the 
trict of Columbia. ‘This Government has been in 
existence over sixty years, and yet, sir, during 
all that time, no act has passed, to my knowledge, 
in either branch of Congress, for the purpose “of 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia. 
We had the majority to pass the law, and we be- 
lieved that we had the constitutional power; and 
yet, sir, slavery still exists in the District, and I 
doubt whether any bill has ever passed a committee 


1] 





of Congress upon this subject. Then,sir, how can 
this be charged upon the North, as one of the aggres- 
srons upon the rights of the South? Senators tell us i} 
that they are threatened. How threatened? Why, 


by petition—by abstract resolutions—requesting || 


and urging itto bedone. This is true; yet the fact 
remains, that the so-called aggression complained 
of by the South, has never been perpetrated by 
the North. Ihave no objection to state my views, 
both with regard to the power, and the exercise of 
the power, of the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I believe we have the power, 

but I will not exercise that power, unless it be at 
the request of the people of the District. If they 
ask us to interfere in this matter, | do not consider 
that we are restrained by any supposed compro- 
mise of the Constitution, relative to the interests 
- the rights of the adjoining States. If the people 
of the District of Columbia desire slavery to be 
abolished, and compensation be made to the own- 
ers of the perty, | cannot see how a law of 
Congress, Sielid in compliance with the wishes of 
the people of the District, can be tortured into an 
ane of aggression my the rights of the South. 

1. FOO OOTE, I understand the gentleman 
to te in favor of abolishing slavery in the District, 
at the wish of a majority of the slaveholders, even 
if Maryland should oppose it? 

Mr. MILLER. I say yes, because, if the peo- 
ple of the District had the power of legislation for 
thamseives, they could do it, just as Maryland 
could de it now without the consent of Virginia. 
Ifa ey of her ee were in favor of the 
abolition of slavery, her legislature would ca 
out their wishes; a if a majority of the oA 
of the Disirict desired slavery to be abolished here, 
I do not see why Congress should not act in com- 
pliance with their wishes. It would be doin 
nothing more than what they could do, if ae 
the power of iegislating for themselves; gen- 
tiemen might as well tell me that the people of this 
District, acting together, had not the power to set 
all their slaves free to-morrow, if they choose so 
io do. No one can object to such an act of abo- 
lition; and yet it would have the same effect on 
Maryland and Virginia, as if it had been done by 
Congress. Slavery would thus be abolished by 
ae act, of the hoses w of the District. I believe 

Congress has such a law, but I 
have never th t rites , without the con- 
wert of the Dis ove in relation to this 





een 
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stitutional right, and what I should be willing to 
do, if a law of that kind should be presented. for 
my vote. 

Now, one word. in regard to the slave-trade in 
the District. { believe that this abominable traffic 
is now carried on in the District without any law 
to sanction it; and, if sanctioned at all, it is under 
and by virtue of the laws of Congress. If this be 
so, | trust Congress will have no hesitation in 
repealing the obnoxious laws. 

By the act of the 23d of February, 1801, Con- 
gress extended the laws of Virginia and Maryland, 


as they then existed, over the District. By these 


laws, the slave- trade was prohibited in both those 
| 


States—a slave could not be brought into either 
State for sale; and by the laws of Maryland, no 


|| slave could be imported or brought into that State 


by land or water for sale, or to reside in the State; 
and all slaves so brought into the State were de- 
clared free. 

This law of Maryland not only prohibited the 
slave-trade in the county of Washington, (form- 


| erly part of Maryland,) but it also prevented, the 


master from bringing his slave to reside in the 


| county of Washington, either from Virginia or 
| from the county of Alexandria. 


a | 


| 


} force within the said District, shall ever be construed so as 1 





matter. Ivmerely state what | believe:i is my con- 
| 


in order to relieve the inhabitants of the District 
from the inconvenience resulting from the prohibi- 
tion of the law of Maryland, relative to slaves 
brought into the District to reside, Congress passed 
the two laws which | will read: 


“That no part of the laws of Virginia or Maryland, de 
elared by an act of Congress, passed the 27th day of F ebru. 
ary, 1801,‘ concerning the District of Columbia,’ to be in | 


to prohibit the owners of slaves to hire them within, oF re- | 
move to, the said District, in the same way as was practised 
prior to the passage of the above recited act.” 

[Act approved 3d May, 1802. 

* That hereafter it shall be lawful for any inhabitant or 
inhabitants, in either of the said counties, owning and pos- 
sessing any slaye or slaves therein, to remove the same 
from one county into the other, and to exercise freely and | 
fully, all the rights of property.in and over the said slave or 
slaves therein, which would be exerciged over him, her, or I] 
them, in the county from whence the removal was made, | 
anything in any legislative act in force atthis time, in either 
of said counties, to the contrary notwithstanding.’ 

{Act approved June 24, 1812, 


There is nothing, in my opinion, in either of 


| these acts of Congress, which repeals the prohibi- 
| tion against the slave-trade contained in the laws 


of Maryland; and this odious traffic is now carried 
on against law, and in opposition toa penal statute 
passed bya slave State. Yet, sir, the abolition of 


| the slave-trade in the District of Columbia is made 


a grave charge against the free States, and | believe 
it is stated in one of the Virginia resolutions, that 
if Congress abolishes the slave-trade in the Dis- 
trict, it will be considered such aggression upon 
the rights of that State, as will authorize her to 
resort to ulterior measures of redress. I beg that 


| respectable State, if she is preparing to take any 


j 





|| all, and in the second 
|| its existence is to 


measures whatever to resist what she calls an un- | 
constitutional aggression by the North, in the first 
place to ascertain oe the aggression exists at 
lace, if it does exist, whether 
attributed to the North, 
This ends, sir, the second aggression charged in 
the Southern Address. 
The third aggression charged upon the free 
States is, that they have combined together for the || 
purpose of passing laws prohibiting the extension 
of slavery into the territories of the United States. 
Now, before I d to consider this charge, | 
desire, in the first place, to state what | consider to 
be the true position of the North on this point. 
We believe, sir, that we have the constitutional 
power to prohibit slavery in the territories; sec- 
ondly, we claim to exereise the power only over 
those territories free at the time when we undertake - 
to exercise that power; and, thirdly, we never 
have exercised that power over territories legally 
subject to the institution of slavery at the time the 
power was exercised. Sir, these are no 
sitions. Congress has acted upon these pinelies 
ever since the establishment of the Government. 
It has become the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment to prohibit slavery in the territories where it 
eaten time they were organized into 
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not a single case—not one—in all thee laws There iy 


by Congress upon this subject. The 
has been pursued with regard to our se 7 
In all the territories ee where 
slavery existed at the time of th 
has been no interference with 
where the territor was re then “4 
have said it should remain free. The South has 
no reason to complain of this policy. Thus far i; 
has operated arate to their advantage. 
Now, sir, as to the constitutional power of Con. 
gress to legislate upon the question of slavery in 
e territories. 1 have no doubt of the congiity. 
tional power; but as this point has been so ab| 
argued by gentlemen who have preceded me, | 
shall not detain the Senate with any additional 
reasoning of my.own. 1 prefer at this time to 
place myself upon the well-settled construction 
which has been given to the Constitution by «jj 
the departments of this Government—I hold that 
it has been long and well-established, that Cop. 
gress has the power, if it. thinks proper to exer. 
cise it. Until within a few years past, the power 
has not been questioned by the South. We exer. 
cised it without opposition when, i in 1804, we 
established the Territory of uisiana, where 
| slavery, existed at the.time. In the law creating the 
| territorial government for that territory, Congress 
| prohibited the slave-trade within its limits—that is, 
the bringing of slaves into the territory by persons 
who were not bona fide owners, and who removed 
| there for actual settlement. I read from the act: 
‘< Noslave or slaves shall be directly or indirectly intro. 
duced into said territory, except by citizens of the United 


States removing into said tertitory for actual settlement, 


| and being, at the time of such removal, bona file owners of 
! such slave or slaves; and every slave imported or brought 
) inte said territory contrary to, the provisions of this ac 


| shall thereupon be entitled to receive his or her freedom,” 


Now, sir, it is said that the exercise of this 
power by Congress, regulating slavery in the ter- 
| ritories, is a most flagrant abuse and aggression 


acquisition, there 


in. oy.aue | tabiguaennn unineme 
institution; but 


| on the rights of the South; yet we find that in 1su4, 


in a slave territory, too, Congress did, without 
opposition, exercise thispower. Many other cases 
might be named of the like exercise of the power, 
but I will not stop to cite them now. While upon 
this branch of the subject, I.wish to notice one 
part of the very able argument made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, (Mr. Beanien,) rel- 
ative to the constitutional right of the South to 
carry their slaves into the territories. If 1 under- 
stood his argument correetly, it is founded upon 
the equality of the Statesat the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution—that they, being all equal, 
have an equal right to the enjoyment of all the 
| property and territories.of the United States, and 
that, therefore, if we exclude slavery from the 
| territories, we deprive the slave States of the equal 
rights secured to all the States by the Constitution. 
Now, I beg leave to remark,, in. the: first plece, 
that although: it be true that the States were all 
equal at the time they entered into the Union, 
and that the Constitution recognizes their perfect 
equality, yet it is equally true, that the only mode 
in which the Constitution guards and secures that 
equality in the administration of the Government, 
| in the passage of laws, and in the disposition of 
is by by giving: to each State an 
| equality of e national legisia- 
— in the the States stand upon a per 
imeqnaiynlonanaae great all-are equals. In 
er branch of Congress, the equality is pre- 


national property, 


ee by the ratio of in the respective 
States. ‘This is the great principle of equality be- 
tween the States, imbodied in our Constiution. 
No law can be passed without each 


iuinpand-adicteasruapoas tha finatens having. 


voice in the passage of the law. No Ne lew can 
eae 


passed disposing of the common propert 
or regulating the government: 


governments; and } call upon Senators || 


to point out, if they can, asingle case where, in the 
Saaniewel cask os the W 
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bis int of equality between the States, that he 
said : 
f it ld be fortune to be called 
“ seni sete santiiet tribunal, | would main- 
upon there, that an express provision in the Constitation, 
nia ILfing with the exercise of the equal right of tree citi- 
= wuld: have ‘been incometstewt with that-clementasy 
pinciple—the ea iion:- rested, and thet it would, for thet 
woich ave beet invalid, and hl and void.” , 
ig, | confess, struck me asa strange position, 

soniua'as it did from: 80. distinguished a consti- | 
tional lawyer. An express. provision of this | 
ind in the Constitution, might be an objection to | 
the adoption of that instrument, but surely, when 
itis once made an express provision of the Con- 
stitution, it cannot be expunged by any such | 
recess of construction, But, sir, was not the 
yery question—the prohibition of slavery from the 
ertories of the United States—before the Conven- 
jionat the very time they framed the Constitution? 
What was the situation of the country at the time? 
Why, sir, the only territory then belonging to the 
United States, was the territory northwest of the | 
ver Ohio. By thé ordinance of 1787, all the slave 
States were excluded from carrying their slave | 
roperty into that territory, so that, when. the 
slave States adopted the Constitution, and formed | 
the Union as equal States, at that very moment | 
the citizens of every slave State were excluded 
from carrying slaves into all the common territories 
of the United States. It ia no answer to say that | 
the ordinance of 1787 existed prior to the Consti- | 
tution, and that it wasa matter of compact. be- | 
tween Virginia and the old Confederation. That 
does not alter the question of equality, because it 
is no matter what produced this result, the fact of 


brought under the control of our sovereign power | 
: 
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admission of California as a State into the Union. | it here to be submited to Congress. But it is 
It is said, in. advance, that if we admit California said that the people who formed this constivation 
as a State, with her present constitution, formed in | had no authority of Jaw to do so. There is no 
the manner in which itis said to have been formed, || doubt, sir, that this action of the people of Cali- 
that it will be another ageression by the North || fornia was without any previous law passed by 
upon the rights. of the South. ifornia was 1 Congress, authoriaing @ convention to be held; 
| but they acted. for themselves, trusting that Con- 
by the treaty with Mexico. By that treaty we | gress would, as has been done in similar cases, 
engaged to receive the people of Californsa as citi- || sanction their proceedings. 
zens of the United States, and as soon as Con- Mr. BORLAND. Will the Senator allow me 
gress thought proper to admit them into the Union || to ask him a question. Do I understand the Sen- 
upen an equality with the other States. Last ses- || ator to take: the position, that inasmuch as a 
sion, or the session before, it was proposed to give | proposition was made here during the last Con- 
a government to. California. Various bills were gress to exercise the power of Congress to author- 
introduced for that purpose, and a bill passed the | ize the President of the United States to establish 
other house creating a territorial government. It || a territorial government in California, it follows 
came here and was defeated. Various other pro- | that, inasmuch as Congress refused to exercias 
jects were offered by different Senators, for the || that power, that the President, after the adjourn- 
purpose of giving California some kind of govern- | ment of Congress, had the constitutional power to 
ment, but they all failed, and California to this | authorize California to establish a State Govern- 
hour has been. left without a government. The || ment? Does the Senator mean to be thus under- 
difficulty was this very question of slavery—the || stood? 
prohibition of slavery or the non-prohibition of it || Mr. MILLER. No, sir. I have not saird that 
in the territories. One genueman contended that || the President had any constitutional power to 
Congress had not the constitutional power; another || authorize California to form a State government, 
contended that the people of the territory had the || nor has he done any such thing. I said that the 
power, and that it must be left to them; and other |! President, in his advice to the people of California 
gentiemen contended that the question could only || to form a constitution, was carrying out the idea 
be settled by the people of California in the forma- || of gentlemen of the South, as expressed here 
tion of a State constitution, in which way, it was || during the debate upon the bill referred to by the 
admitted by all, they had the right to settle this || Senator from Arkansas. The instructions to the 
question for themselves. | commissioner were not to give power to the peo- 
Well, sir, it has so turned out that California has | ple of California.to form a constitution, but to say 
settled the question, and settled it, too, precisely | to them, if you form a constitution and send it 
in the way in which. we all agree she had the right | here, I will recommend to Congress to admit you 
to settle it—by. the formation of a State constitu- | into the Union. That was all, sir. 








zxclusion was distinctly presented; and. at the | 
time the Union was formed, the slave Statesex- | 
pressly understood that they could not carry their 





tion, in which her people had the right toadmitor || But, sir, it is said that this proceeding on the 
prohibit slavery. She has taken this question, as || part of California is without precedent, and that, 
gentlemen say, into her own hands, and has settled || if we admit her as a State now, it will be contrary 


the United States; and by a subsequent act of || her own hands, and: relieved Congress from the || If California,be now admitied by Congress, she 


| 


slaves into any of the then territories belonging to | it forever, She has taken the Wilmot proviso in || toall former action on the part of this Government. 


Congress, this exclusion was confirmed. 

But, Mr. President, isthere any inequality in this | 
prohibition? I maintajn that there is none—none | 
whatever. When we greet slavery from going | 
into aterritory of the United States, that prehibi- | 


tion operates upon all the States; and upon all the || 


people of the several, States equally. It does not | 
permit one man to carry. his slaves there, and ex- 
clude another, but.it excludes all; and is_it any | 
answer to say that, because the pene of some of | 
the States in the Union own, this. description of 
property, therefore it is an unequal law with 
regard to them? Their rights to this peculiar 
property is local, founded upon State institutions, 
hey own it only under the laws of their own 
States, and their tile exists alone by virtue of State | 
laws. The moment they carry a slave beyond 
the jurisdiction of a slave State, into a free State, 
their tithe ceases to exist. If, therefore, in the es- 
tablishment of a territorial government, we exclude 
a species of property, which only exists by virtue 
of local laws in some of the States, it cannot be | 
justly called an unequal law, In establishing.a-ter- 
ntorial government, we have regard to the interests 
of the people‘of the,territory—to the community, 
political and social, which is to geow up, and become 
a State in-that territory; and if a majority of the 
people of the Union, speaking through their a | 
sentatives here, think it best for the interest of the | 
territory to ibit. the establishment there of a 
local institution which exists in South Carolina, it | 
cannot be considered an seuremice upon the rights | 
of any portion of the people of the Union, 
Sir, we are too much in the habit of thinking, 
when we organize territorial Qapropentte 5th 
are legislating for. the e of the o 
and with direct baer the local institutions 
of the diff States of the Unions Itshould not 
be so. ‘ e establish the government for the pur- 
pese of training, and bringing up a community 
through all fp aaa of a territorial progression, 
until it a State, when the people take the 
government. into. their own hands establish 
their institations for themselves. Until that time, 
is under our care. 1 maintain, and believe it to 
be the general sentiment of the North, that Con- 
gress has the power to exclude slavery, and that 


that exclusion is no ion whatever upun the 
equal rights of the South. 19: 


ouch ore dna nd pom’ maner upon the 


difficulty which prevented action on the subject || will be admitted under the general power given to 
| during: the last two.sessions.. She now comesiiiere || Congress to admit new States. | look, sir, upon 
and presents her constitution, and what is said? || the application now presented to us, as a petition 
Why, gentlemen tell us that this constiiution is || on the part of the people of Califormia, to be ad- 
illegal—fraudulent-—the result of trick and manage- || mitted into the Union as a new State, under the 
ment—that there has beén an interference on the | constitution which they present here. ‘This I con- 
part of the Government; and it is gravely charged | sider to be the nature of. her application—that in- 
that the Executive coerced, or, to use more mod- || stead of applying fora territorial government, they 
erate terms, persuaded the people of California to | ask us, under that clause of the Constitution au- 
put in their constitution the prohibition of slavery. || thorizing Congress to admit new Siates, to be 
Now,,it.is. hardly necessary for me to stop for || admitted at once into the Union. There is alao 
the pur of defending the character or the con- | an objection raised, that there is no precedent for 
duct of the distinguished patriot who is at, the a case like this, 1 remark, in the first place, that 
head.of the Executive Department of this Gov- | the case of California is, in some respects, an 
erament, for no mai? who knows him would ever | entirely new one. She has not grown up gradually 
believe that. he would be a party to any attempt to || like the old territories this side of the Rocky 
coerce or persuade the people of California to do | mountains, to which our people have been migra- 
what is. here charged. Sir, the character of that | ting year afier year, for. agricultural purposes, 
distinguished man, personal and official, is before || until at lengththeir population has become sufli- 
the country and before the world. Everything || ciently large to justify the organization of territo- 
that he does, is done in an open and direct man- | rial governments. No, sir; California has sprung 
ner. In all his former official life—in all his ad- || into existence at onee, by a sudden and large emt- 
ministration of the affairs of this Government— || gration of our people*from the old States to the 
there: is. no trick, no intrigue, no concealment to |) shores of the Pacific. A case of the kind has per- 
be found—there is no going, round the bush, no || haps never oceurred before in the history of any 
dodging, either in the field or m the Cabinet; but all || Government. When California was ceded to the 
is: direct, open, and. above-board ; and all that he |! United States, about two years since, it contained 
has done upor this subject, is before the country || but few inhubitants—not sufficient even to form a 
and before Congress. i territorial govermment. But, sir, the acene is 
What has he said or done upon the subject? || changed. Allured by her golden charms, Califor- 
Why, sir, he sent a commissioner to California || nia now embraces within her territory a hundred 
with instructions. But what were those instruc- | thousand men. You have now on the shores of 
tions? Simply to recommend to the people of | the Pacific acity containing twenty-five thousand 
California to form a constitution for themselves. || inhabitants; and you have accounts every day of 
This is. the amount of those instructions, sir; and || hundreds and thousands going wrere for ihe pur- 
in doing that, he not only did hia duty to the || pose of engaging in all the scoemes of enterprise 
country, but, at the same time complied with the | and commerce, which such a country presents to 


express wishes of many gentlemen in this Senate, | the adventurous spirit of our people. You have, 
} 


} 





: 
} 
: 


who are now opposing. his conduct. Why, at | in fact, there—whether organized or not—a Fiate. 
the last. session of Congress, it was proposed by | You havea community there who have passed be- 
gentlemen from the South to the very thing || yond the pupilage of your territorial governments. 
which the President, in his good sense, recom- _ They come here, and ask—what? Not to give 
mended to the le of California to do. They | them a territorial government. No, sir; they say 
went further, for they were willing at that time to that there ia a sufficient. population.there to ‘au- 





put this question, with all its influences and re- || thorize at once the establishment of a-State govern- 
sponsibilities under the sole control of the Ex- | ment; and it isall idle for us to say, you must go 
ecutive. The President has merely carried out || back and pass through all the forms of a territorial 
the idea of Congress itself, in saying to the people || government before you can be admitted into the 
of California, it is the desire of Congress, it is nion. 

my desire, and it is the desire of the country, that But with regard to the nt: I think we 
you adopt a congjitution for yourselves, send || have a precedent that will fully justify the admis- 
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sion of California as a State. How, I ask, did 
‘Texas come into this Union? She was brought 
in under that power in the Constitution authoriz- 
ing Congress to admit new States, Her State 
constitation was not formed under and by virtue 
of any law of the United States. We passed a | 
resolution, stating that, upon her presenting a | 
constitution here, we would admit her into the | 
Union as a new State. That constitution was | 
formed by the people of Texas, who were all | 
ahens—not one of them a citizen of the United | 
States at the time of its formation. It was formed | 
under the authority of her own laws, she being | 
at the time a foreign nation; and all Congress did, | 
when she presented her constitution, was to judge | 
whether it complied with the requisites demanded | 
by our national Constitution. Now, sir, with | 
this precedent of ‘Texas before us, of what conse- | 
quence is it whether the constitution of California | 
was framed under authority of Congress, or not, | 
so jong as it is in agreement with the prescribed | 
provisions of our Constitution? Texas had no 
authority from us to hold a convention and form 
aconstivution; and if she, being a foreign nation 
at the time, could make a constitution which we 
received, certainly the people of Californie, being 
citizens of the United States, may form a consti- 
tution, and submit it to Congress for admission 
into the Union, | 
But, sir, there is another objection made to the 
admission of California—it is this, that she has, 
in and by her constitution, excluded slavery—that 
she is a free State. Now, sir, | look upon this as | 
the unkindest cut of all. Not admit California 
because she has in her constitution prohibited 
slavery ! 
stated before, that this exclusion can be made 
by the people of a territory when they form a | 
constitution for themselves. 


although en 
Congress, nor by the people of a territory, yet 
that the people, in forming a State constitution, 
have the undoubted right to excludeit. The peo- 


ple of California, so understanding the matter, |) 


huve settled the question of slavery for them- | 
selves. Now, Lask gentlemen, who have taken 
the ground that Congress cannot settle the ques- 
tion of slavery in the territories, why they wish 
to refuse California admission? Sir, if upon this 
objection we refuse their application, and reject | 
the’censtitution of Califorma, the question of | 
slavery or no slavery in California will be again | 
thrown into Congress to be settled here, and the 

question of slavery at once comes up upon the 

organization of a territorial government. By this 

course of policy, we take this vexed question from 

the people of California, whom you say have the 

right to settle it, and bring it here into Congress, 

where you say we have no mght to settle it. Do 

Senators desire such a result as this? I thank the 

people of California for settling this question, and 

thus relieving Congress and the country of so 

vexatious A subject. 





| 


But, Me. President, is it not apparent that, after | 


all, this is the question between us, whether an- 
other free State shall at this time be admitted into 
the Union? and the real objection to the admis- 
sion of California is, that it will make a majority 
of free States in the Senate. This, sir, has been 
avowed, The honorable Senator from Mississippi, 
in the debate the other day, called upon the hon- 
orable Senator from Kentuck y—appealed to him— 
and said, will you admit these two Senutors, and 
thus give a ee? to the free States against the 
slave States? ow, sir, are we to settle this ques- 
tion apon any consideration of this kind? Is Cali- 
fornia to be kept out of the Union until another 
slave State is ready to come in alongside of her? 
Is it to be a race between the slave States and the 
free States of this Union? If so, sir, the race is 
won already. California is already at the goal, 
and our other territories are rapidly approaching 
it. Phey will soon be filled up by the freemen 
of this country, who will control their destiny. 
They will be settled so speedily that it will be im- 
possible for you to direst the course which the in- 
habitants of those territories will spontaneously 
take in relation to their domestic institutions. 

Sir, the institution of slavery moves too slow to 
compete with the free population which, like a 
mighty torrent, is now rushing westward. i do 


|| this. 
Why, sir, we all agree, as I have || 


The ground hereto- || 
fore taken by the ultraists of the South is, that, | 
may not be excluded by act of || 


|| day on this sudject. 
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not state this for the purpose of boasting of the 
| superior enterprise of the free States over the slave 

tes. I state the fact—the notorious fact—that the 
emigration of the free population of this country 
into our new territories, outrans and outnumbers 
the emigration from the slave States, who wait 
to carry with them the cumbrous institution of 
slavery. Free men, with free labor, will take oe 
session of these territories, and they will come here 
| and demand of us to be admitted into the Union, 
| under such constitution as they may adopt for 
themselves. Why, sir, look at California. Was 
| not California as much open to the population of 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 





| the slave States, as she was to the population of the || 


| free States ? 


1 


Had not the people of the southern 
States the same opportunity of settling California, 
and controlling her destiny, as the people of the 
northern States? Yes, sir; they had the additional 
| advantage of a’ shorter and more direct mode of 
communication with that country. But, sir what 
has been the result? California presented a golden 
| prize—something to call out the boid and adven- 
| turous spirit of our people. And our young men, 
| from every part of this Confederacy, South and 
Noi th, forsaking home, kindred, and friends, and 
leaving far behind them the institution of slavery, 
and all such local matters, rushed to the shores of 
the Pacific, settled California, and formed a govern- 
ment for themselves. And while we were here 
disputing the question, whether slavery should go 
there or not, California was occupied by a people 
who prefer free lavor to the institution of slavery. 





team to compete in such an active enterprise as 
In the settlement of the question of slavery 


1 will now proceed to show the 
| fact. 

Without concluding, Mr. M. gave way for an 
_ adjournment. 


Monpay, February 25, 1850. 

The same resolutions being under considera- 
tion— 

Mr. MILLER said: Mr. President, I regret that 
| Lam under the necessity of taxing the patience, 
| and consuming the time of the Senate for another 
My apology must be found 
| in the magnituue of the question, and also in the 
| fact, that it is very seldom 1 trespass on the time 
| and patience of the Senate. 

hen the Senate adjourned on Thursday, I was 
| endeavoring to show that the constitution, formed 
| by the people of California, was so formed by the 
| free and spontaneous action of the people of the 
| territory, and more particularly, that that clause 
| of the constitution, which prohibits slavery, was 
| the solemn and unbiassed judgment of the people 
| of California, commg from all sections of the 
| Union, North and South. | am satisfied, that if 
| the people of the South can be convinced that this 
agitating question of slavery has been fairly deter- 
mined by the people of California themselves, 
| they will cheerfully submit to that determination; 
and if it be true, that citizens of the United States, 
| now in California, representing all sections of the 
| United States—the South as well as the North— 
| have come to the solemn conclusion, that: the in- 
stitution of slavery ought not to exist there, and 
have excluded it by fundamental law, it settles that 
question forever, and leaves nothing for Congress 
| to dispute about, or to compromise, relative to 
| slavery in California. I am anxious, therefore, to 
place the fact—the exclusion of slavery from Cal- 
fornia, by the free and solemn judgment of her 
people—beyond all doubt, by presenting a few more 
facts and arguments in support of the position. _ 
In the first piace, at the ume of the formation 
of the constitution of California, as | am informed 
by gentlemen from thence, upon whose judgment 
I can rely, there were over eighty thousand men in 
the territory, citizens of the United States, who 
had emigrated from the several States of the Union. 
Of these eighty thousand men, fifty thousand were 
from the northern or non-slaveholding States, and 
thirty thousand from the southern or siave States, 
in October last, the delegates elected by these peo- 
| ple met in convention for the purpose of forming 
a constitution. That convention was composed of 
forty-eight members; fifteen of them were from 
the slave States, fourteen of them were natives of 
California, and nineteen of them were from the 


| 


The fact was, that slavery was rather too slow a || 


by the people of California, the slave States were | 
|| fully represented. 


[Feb. 95, 


a 
Senare, 


nna 


that in this convention 
ir representation. 

. ise prohibiting slavery, | unin! 
stand, was a unanimous one. hen the consti. 
tution was submitted to the people of Califo... 
there were thirteen thousand votes polled in fa 
of it, and eight hundred and eleven votes azn 
it; but what is remarkable, sir, the votes avs) . 
the constitution from those inhatiting that Series 
of the territory below the line of 36° 30..." 
only eighteen in number. I am also informed te 
great care was taken that no persons shou|d be 

rmitted™to vote for delegates to the conventio 

t known citizens of the United States—{ me. ; 
_ by this, citizens who emigrated from the oll States 
_and such persons, natives of California, who were 

made citizens by the one The legislatur 
lately elected, is composed of fifty-two members 
sixteen senators and thirty-six representatives 
In the Senate the slave States are represented ), 
five members, and in the House the same States 
are represented by seventeen members—making jp 
all twenty-two from the slave States. In the 
Senate, there are two native Californians, and jn 
the House one, and from all the other States 
northern and western, there are twenty-seven 
members. Of the a officers, there are six— 
governor, secretary of state, comptroller, treasurer, 
ed general, and surveyor-general; and of 

these, five are filled by gentlemen from the slave. 
holding States, thus leaving only one, the sur. 
veyor-general, (who I am told, has nothing todo,) 
who is from a northern State. 

This statement of facts must satisfy every one 
that there has been a fair representation there in 
the formation of the Constitution and State goy. 
ernment, from every portion of this Union, and 
that the clause in the Constitution prohibiting 
| slavery, expresses the opinions not merely of mem: 
|, bers coming from one section, but from all paris 

and portions of this Union. But notwithstand- 
jing these facts, it has been charged here, and 
| throughout the country, in the public press, that 
| the Constitution was procured by connivance and 
| fraud. It has even been said in this debate, tha 
| the President. through the military power in Cali- 
| fornia, coerced the people into forming this con- 
| stitution. The military power coercing the people 
of California! Why, sir, the difficulty there has 
been, to keep the country from controlling the mil- 
itary. There is a power there stronger than the 
| sword itself, as gold generally proves too much 
for steel. But these general charges have been 
reduced to specifications by a Senator on this floor 
—I refer to the Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. 
Downs]—who stated in his place the other day, 
that the President of the United States had sent a 
commissioner there for the purpose of urging upon 
the people of California the insertion in their con- 
stitution of this clause prohibiting slavery; tht 
private instructions had been given to the commis- 
sioner to that purport; and that these instructions 
had been fraudulently concealed from the Senate 
and the country. Sir, these are grave charges; 
and yet the Senator said he had no positive evi- 
dence of their trath, but had formed his judgment 

| from the circumstances of the case. What were 
the circumstances upon which that Senator founded 
these charges? He presents to the Senate the 
written instructions of the Secretary of State, and 
because that officer, in those instructions, three 
times directed the commissioner not to interfere 
with the subject, the Senator infers from that ex- 
traordinary caution that he really was directed (0 
interfere! Sir, it is said, that in composition two 
negatives make an affirmative, but | never before 
heard it assumed, asa principle of the law of ev'- 
dence, that if a man denies a charge three times, 
that he therefore admits it to be true, or thats 
direct prohibition amounts to a command. Now, 
I am not here to defend the Sec of State—he 
needs none at my hands; but, sir, it is due to the 
official character of that distinguished gentleman— 
it is due to the honor of the country—that charges 
of this grave kind should be at once proved, or & 
once withdrawn. The Senator a desire 
to have a committee raised on this subject, and ' 
the and the commissioner before 

it. If that Senator is in ession of any evr 
dence that will su the charge, or the suspicion 
of it, I trust he forthwith lay it before a com 
mittee for investigation. But ax the Senator hes 


free States—thus showing 
the South had a full and fa 
| the vote on the clause 
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’ » to suppo @ charge, e e cir- 
, meridence Wich he has detailed, Think L may 
a upon the difficult task of proving a nega- 
aT and showing that this charge is utterly ground- || 








. the first place, we have all the instructions 
ven to the commissioner, and they expressly 
negative, three times repeated, this charge of inter- 
ference. 1 will read so much of these instructions 
as relate to this point. 
«You are fally possessed of the President’s views, and || 
with propriety, suggest to the people of California the 
sioption of measures best calculated to give them effect. 


measures must, of course, originate sulely with a 
ewes. Assure them the sincere desire of the Executfve 
of the United States, to provect and defend them in the 


io vernment, republican in its character. 
foray o be submitted to Congress, which shall be the re 
sult of their own deliberate choice ; but let it be at the same 
time distinctly understood by them, that the plan of such a gov- 
erament must originate with themselves, and without the inter- 
ference of the Executive.” 4 , 
“if this be interference and usurpation on the 
part of the President, and the Secretary of State, 
then the former Administration was guilty of 
the same usurpation—yes, sir, the Senator him- 
self, as | shall show, is guilty of the same inter- 
ference and usurpation. First, with regard to the 
interference of the late Administration: we have 
the fact now established, that the proclamation 
issued by General Riley, recommending the people 
of California to form a State constitution, was 
issued under the direction of Mr. Polk, the late 
President, and that it was published by Mr. Riley, 
before the commissioner, sent by the present Ad- 
ministration, had arrived in the country, and in 
fact even before the people of California knew of 


General Taylor’s election—certainly before they || 


could have heard of his inauguration. 

Mr. DOWNS. The Senator will pardon me 
for interrupting him, but is he authorized to say 
that General Riley published this proclamation 
calling the Convention, before he knew what were 
the wishes of the Administration on the subject— 
[ do not mean before he got the official orders, but 
whether Gene-al Riley did not know the wishes of 
the President before he did issue his proclamation ? 

Mr. MILLER. I will give the Senator all the 
information | have on the subject. The procla- | 
mation of General Riley was issued on che 3d of 
June, and I know of .no communication between 
General Riley and the present Administration 
prior tothattime. The commissioner, Mr. King, 
left here a short time after the inauguration of 
President Taylor, and did not arrive at San Fran- 
cisco until the 4th of June. General Riley was 
then at Monterey, 130 miles distant from San 
Franciseo, and had on the 3d of June, the day 
before the arrival of Mr. King, and without any 
communication with him, issued his proclamation, 
without, so far as I have heard, any communica- 
tion with the present Executive. 

Mr. DOWNS. The Senator will pardon me 
foragain interrupting him. I am aware that the 
commissioner states that the proclamation was 
issued the day before his arrival at San Francisco, 
but he does not say—and therefore | ask the ques- 
tion of the Senator, who seems to be familiar with 


this subject, for him to answer—whether General || 


Riley did not, on the 3d of June, know the wishes 
of General Taylor, and issue his proclamation in 
accordance there with ? 

Mr. MILLER. I know nothing that woald 
warrant such an inference; and as there were no 
telegraph lines to California, | presume that Gen- 
eral Riley was not acquainted with the wishes of 
General Taylor upon this subject. 

Mr. DOWNS. But there were steamboats and 
other modes of communication. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand that the steamer, 
which carried Mr, King there was the first steamer 
which arrived in California after the adjournment 
of Congress, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that General Riley had any secret instruc- 
tions from this Government to do what the Sena- 
‘or charges, or any instructions whatever. I cer- 
tainly know of none; but if it be evidence of 
Usurpation in the Executive, or the Secretary of 
State, to recommend the people of California to 
form a constitution, the Bhbator himself is guilty 
of the same crime. At the last session of Con- 
gress, the honorable Senator from Louisiana pre- 


footing with the other 


| quoting from my resolution, which is a mere 
| assertion of principle, would quote from the bill 1 | 


| heard of his bill; but his resolution went before 
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to admit California, or such portion of it as Congress 

pr »per, immediately into the Union, on an equal 
States ; and that the Committee 
on be instructed to report a bill for that purpose, for 
that portion of California which lies west of the summit 
of the Sierra Nevada mouutains. 


may 





This resolution of the honorable Senator recom- | 
; mends, in substance, 


the very thing which the Pres- 
ident recommended, and which the people of 
California have carried out. I believe it embraces 
the very territory they have included in their con- 
stitution. 

Mr. DOWNS. I wish the Senator, instead of 


reported from the minority of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. He would there find that, although | did 
report a bill for the admission of California, I pro- 





ant and essential details. 

Mr. MILLER. I had no reference to the bill 
which the Senator introduced after his resolution; | 
neither do I think the people of California ever | 


the public, and | have no doubt had some effect in 
| inducing the people of California to form a consti- 
tution, and present it here; and they will be much | 
surprised to hear that the Senator now opposes 
their admission into the Union. But, again, in his | 
speech the other day, the Senator said: 


“<T believe it is a fact, that some members of Congress 
wrote to their friends in California on this subject. 


selves should meet and make a constitution, I would agree 
to it. But it is because the people were not permitted to 
act spontaneously, but that others interfered, that | am now | 
opposed to its admission.” 

So that the honorable Senator has twice recom- 
mended to the —_ of California to form a con- 
| stitution; and | think it likely, that if I could ex- 





| where the Secretary of State stands—he has re- 
| commended the thing three times; and it would be 


| therefore he was opposed to it? 


But are not the circumstances about the case | 


| 
| ‘ . 
| conclusive evidence, that neitherithe President nor 


|| the Secretary of State interfered to bring about the 


| 


| prohibition of slavery in California? ‘The circum- 
| stances all, looked the other way when it was first 
announced that Mr. King had been sent to Califor- 


nia. The abolition and free soil party were horrified || 
They said here was a southern | 


at the very idea. 
President and a southern Secretary of State send- 
ing acommissioner—a slaveholder fr»m Georgia— 
into California, to regulate this matter of slavery; 
and I confess that there was some ground for their 


precaution to guard himself and the Administra- 
tion against ali suspicion on this point? But how 


from slave States, sent to California a commis- 
sioner, an owner of three -hundred slaves in 


Georgia, for the purpose of inducing the people of | 


Califorma to prohibit slavery in their constiw- 
tion. The idea is absurd ! 

But, sir, there was no interference from any 
quarter whatever, and we have the letter of the 
commissioner, published this morning under his 
own name, siating that there were no instructions 


given to him other than are contained in the pub- 


lished documents before us, and he, with empha- 
818, pronounces the whole charge to be utierly 
without any foundation in truth. 

But, Mr. President, | pass from these to other 
views of the subject. 1 ask Senators to look at 
the great and notorious facts and circumstances 


now surrounding California; and { put it to them | 


to. say whether she does not now contain all the 
elements which constitute a State? 
one hundred thousand inhabitants—!ook at the 


thousands who, even while | am speaking, are 


fries there from every State and county in the 
nion, They have built upa commercial city there, 
now containing about twenty-five thousand inhab- 
itants—a city in which was collected, in eighteen 
days, in November last, $113,000 of public revenue. 


| 
|| tention of this Government, as it does now attract 





| 
| 
| 
| 


vided fora system of suffrage, and other import- || 


I my- || 
self said to my friends going the re, that if the people them- || 


| amine his speech further, | should find that he had | 
| said it three times. Thus ‘he stands precisely | 


| fair for me to say that, because he has done so, | 


‘| upon which I desire to say a few words. 
| this: Did slavery exist, in fact and by law, in these 


| 


| subject of slavery. 
preposterous it is for the South to charge that a. 
southern President, with a majority of his Cabinet | 


| for there is nothing there to compromise. 


ij any port south of this, except that of New Orleans. 
|| The city of San Francisco, as | am informed, col- 
|| lected for city purposes, during the past year, by 
|| taxes impored on 


personal property, the sum of 
$250,000. This rapid accumulation of population 
and of commercial wealth, must command the at- 


the gaze of the world. Even the people of China, 
heretofore confining their commerce to their own 
narrow seas, have boldly crossed the Pacific, and 


|| are there with their ships. The people, or, rather, 


the half savages, of the Pacific Islands, have be- 
come navigators of the ocean in search of Cali- 
fornia gold. Ships of every commercial nation in 
Europe, are there, for trade and commerce. Can 
it be supposed that such a people, with such 9 ter- 
ritory, embracing all the great elements which 
constitute a free State, will long remuin under a 
territorial form of government, while they are 


| taxed annually by your revenue laws, from §2,- 


000,000 to $3,000,000. No, sir, they will demand 
representation in Congress, and | think that they 
are entitled to it. 

Again, sir, this is the first free constitution that 
ever was formed upon the Pacific, California will 
be the first free State ever established on the bor- 
ders of that broad ocean; and, sir, shall it be said, 
that when that constitution is presented here, we 
reject it, because it contains within it a prohibition 
against the institution of slavery? No, sir—no; 
{ believe that there is nota man in this Senave 
who, if he were now in California, and acting on 
his own responsibility, would strike from that 
constitution this prohibition, [| am therefore for 
admitting California, and for admitting her at once, 
She is not to be connected with any compromise, 
She hae 
passed beyond your territorial pupilage. You 
cannot dwarf her now into a territory. She is full 
grown, and is entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges of a State. 

An important question has arisen in this eh. 
t is 


Mexican territories at the time they were acquired by 
us? [ consider ita very important question, be- 
cause if slavery, did exist there legally, | am not 
for disturbiug any rights legally atiached Ww that 
kind of property. 

That slavery was abolished by law in Mexico, 
long before we acquired those territories, | enter- 
tain no doubt; and that it does not now exist, in 
fact, in California or in New Mexico, is well ascer- 
tained. But, as the contrary has been insisted 
upon by Senators in the course of this debate, I 


Le | have, with the aid of a friend acquainted with the 
suspicions. Under such circumstances, was it || 
not right for the Secretary of State to use every || 


Mexican laws upon this subject, procured what I 
believe to be a true account of the laws and pro- 
| ceedings of the Mexican Government upon the 
1 will read them: 


On the 2th December, 1826, a treaty was concluded in 
London between bis Britannic Majesty and Mexico, eon- 
taining this artic'e : 

“Articie 15. The Government of Mexico engages to eo- 
operate with his Britannic Majesty for the total abolition of 
the sla: e-trade, and to probivit all person~inhaltting within 
the territories of Mexico, in the most effectual manner, from 
| taking any slave in such trade.”’—Vol. 4, puge 93, Mezicun 
Laus. 

‘A treaty was concluded between Mexico and the King 





of Hanover, inte which was incorporated the preceding ar- 
| ticle in the Weaty with Eugland.”—Vol. 5, page 09, Meaicun 
| Laws. 

“On the 25th August, 1829, the Mexican Congress invested 
| the Executive, Guerrero, with extraordinary powers.’’— 
| Vol. 5, page 55, Merican Laws. : 

| & By virtue of these granted powers, President Guerrero 
| issued a decree, dated September 15, 1229, 28 follows: 

“ The President of the United States of Mexico to ihe in- 
| habitants of the Republic : 


|| 4 Know ye, That desiring to distinguish the anniversary 
’ 


Look at her | 


of our independence by an act of justice and national bene- 
cence, that may redound to the benefit and support of twat 
inappreciable blessing, that may more and more secure the 
| pubhe tranquillity, that may promote the grandeur of the 
Republic, and that may resiore Or reinstate an unfortunate 
portion of its inhabitants in those sacred rights which nature 
gave them, k&e., 

« [ have deemed it proper to decree: 

« Ist. Slavery is abolished from the Republic. 

“2d. All those who until this day have been considerrd 
slaves, are consequently free.”’— Vol. 5, pag: 149, Mexican 


ba 


ws. 
On the 15th of April, 1831, after the deposition of Presi- 
| dent Guerrero, the xican Congress revised the measures 


They have already paid into the nationa) Treasury | and acts dictated by hun, and among other things, resolved 
$2,000,000; and in the coming year it is estimated | 


that it will amount to the sum of $3,000,000—more 
than is collected in the port of Philadelphia, or in 





iconaitadt withthe pretise af tha Govéenmens in some 


as follows: 
“ Agvicie 9, All laws, decrees, regulations, orders, and 
provisions, which, in virtue of the aforesaid exirnordinary 
| powers, were issued by the Executive, that by their natuse 
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appertain to ive legisiative power of the Government, shall 


he sutumtted to the examination of the General Congress, 
and fienteforth shall be of no value or effect until they are 
fevieed ahd approved by the chambers of Congress.” 

By this resolation the further action of the | 
decree of Guerrero, abolishing slavery, was sus- || 
pended, but not repealed. It had no retro-active || 
effect, and thé slaved who were manumitted 1e- 
tained their liberty. This. revision of the acts of 
Guerrero became :mperative, and on the Sth day 
of April, 1837, the Mexican Congress passed the 
following act; 

“fin Act abolishing slavery in the Republic. 

“Aurioue L. Blavery, without any exception, is, and 
shall remain, abolished throughout the entire Republic. 

“Agar. 2. The owners of” slaves’ manomitted by this 
act, or by the decree of 15th Seprember, 1629, (Guerrero’s | 
deerce,) shall be tademnified,” &c, 

Thus, the decree of Guerrero, which had been || 
suspended, was retnacted and made perpetual. | 

in addition, IT am assured that the Constitution || 
of Mexico, framed in 1843, contains this funda- || 


} 
} 


| 


ard in fact, slavery is abolished in these territories. 


If slevery has not been abolished in these Mexican | eeaset-abiius: it. 


territories, the people of thi# country have been || 
grossly misinformed and deceived. 

At the time of the annexation of Texas, one 
point taken by the free States against the consum- 
mation of that measure was, that it was but an || 
-efitering wedge into Mexico, and that as one object || 
for the annexation of Texas was the extension of 
alavery., it would be followed by the conquest of || 
other Mexican territories for the same purpose. 

Mr. FOOTE. Will my friend atlow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. FOOTE. Does the Senator see any good 
reason for advocating the application of the Wil- 
rot proviso, in any shape or form, in relation to 
territories, where he is convinced slavery is already 
abolished by law? 

Mr. MILLER. Twill answer the Senator on 
this point before I get through with my speech. | 
To meet this objection of the North, and to yo 
oor fears, it was represented to the people of the || 
North, by leading and influential men, who favored 
the annexation of Texas, that slavery was abol- 
ished throughout all the Mexican territories. It || 
was so stated, sir, in a celebrated letter, published 
by the distinguished gentleman, then a Senator 
from Mississippi, and afterwards at the head of 
the Treasiry Department—I refer to the honor- 
able Robert J. Watker. This letter was published 
in the year 1844: I will read from the letter a 
few paragraphs: 

* Aguin, then, thé question is asked, Ts slavery never to || 
disappear from the Union? This is a startling and momen- 
tons qae:tion ; but the answeris easy, and the proof is clear: 
it wili certain/y disappear if T'ewas is reannered tothe Union— || 
mot by avolition, but agaimet, and in spite of, all its phretiey— 
slowiy, and graduatly, by diffusion, as it has already thus 
nearly receded from several of the more northern of the 
staveholding States, and as it will continue thas more rap- 
infty to recede by the reannexation of Texas; and finally, in 
the detant futere, without a shock, without abolition, with- 
ont ® convilsion, disappear into, end through Texas, into 
Mexien, and Central, and Southern America. Tiras, that 
sane overruling Provence that watched over the landing of 
the euigrants and pilgrims at Jamestown and Plymouth; that 
give us the victory in’ our "struggle for independence ; that 
guided by Ais inspiration the fruners of our wonderfal eon- 
stitution; that has thus far preserved this great Union from 
changers so tnany and imminent, and is now shielding it from 
nool tients most dangerous and interne! foe—will open 
‘Toxas as & eafety-valve, intoand through which slav. ry will 
siowty and graduatly recede; and fi disappear inte the 
Gowndiess regions of Mexieo, and Central and Soutirern 
Amertén. Beyond the Det Norte, will not pass, not 
onfy bevause it ts law, but se the colored 
races there preponderate, in the ratio of ten to one, overthe 
white; and ae du, the Government and most 
of the offices in their own possession, they will never per- 








nas naan nanesnesnseas Sisaninstasinasdisiadadaninisant nines bean ninth <aciin- -ad 


| sand years are to bim but asone day. 


|.in the moral world by gradual means. 
| sion ‘of Texas gradually draw our slave 
| centre to the southern extremity-of our 


opinion by the North. 
| they said. 


| because they did not believe what they said. 


lish in New Mexico and California slavery. 





mit thé enalavement of an of the colored race, 
whieh mikes and executes the lawe of the country. 

“Tie ourtet for the negro race, through this vast region, 
ean never be opened but by the reannexation of Texas; but 
iu that event, ere, in that extensive country, bordering 
upon our negro. population, and four t ‘Tin area 
than the whole Union, with @ sparse of but three 
In the square mile, where nine tenths of the population is of 
the colored races\there, upon that fertile soil, and in that 
delicious climate, so admirably adapted to race, as 
al evperieace has now clearly rete would 
fimta home There, also, as slaves, in the lapse of time, 
from the density of population, and other - 
Del Nocte, cad beyaind tee tlnlts of the Union, among 

tel Norte, a ts of the Union arace 

saiteae ioe neyo a ae 
» whe not be a caste. 

ae 40 climate, and secial and comet cunambent and alt the 


hopes and comfurts of life, they can occupy —_ — 
| a position they can never attain in any part of this 2 


“That slavery can never pass beyond the Rio 
del Norte.’’ Beyond that line the slave would be 
free; the equalamong equals! Alas, poor sieves! 
your master has passed the Del Norte before you— 
he has gone even to the Pacific, and now seeks to 
extend your bondage there. Sir, | believe that the 
honorable gentieman who wrote that leiter, hon- 


| estly entertained those opinions at the time, and he 


still entertains the opinion that slavery does: not 
by law exist in Mexico, and that it can never go 


| there, unless it be carried there by the laws of the 
| United States. 


Mr. FOOTE. . Will the Senator allow me to ask 
if he is personally authorized to make the assertion 
that such are his opinions? 

Mr. MILLER. | can only say that I have 
gathered the opinions of the gentleman from his 
letter, and from conversations that | have had with 
him. I have understood him to declare that 


oe ; : i i ico, 
menial provision, that slavery is forever abolished || slavery did not exist by law in Mex 


in the Republic of Mexico—-so that, both in law || word further to-any. 


Mr. FOOTE. If that be the case, | have nota 


Mr. MILLER. I apprehend that there is no 
I do not suppose that he has an 
desire to conceal his opinions; but I do not wish 


| it to be understood that I have any authority from || 
_ that gentleman to state here what his opinions are 
| upon this. subject. 


Mr. FOOTE. 


| for some time past to say anything on thie subject. 
|| was anxious, therefore, to know whether the 


Senator from New Jersey was authorized to state 
what are his opinions. 

Mr. MILLER, 
in the Senate in 1845, upon the admission,.of 
Texas, an honorable gentleman, then representing 
the State of Pennsylvania, since Secretary of State, 
followed in the same strain, and for the purpose of 
satisfying his own constituents, and the people of 


| the North, that the admission of Texas was to be 
| the last hope for slavery on this continent, he de- 
| clared in his place-here the sentiments which Lam 


now about to read: 
“Tam not ftiendly to slavery in the abstract; and I look 


| to Texas as the probable means of relieving the Union from 


slavery at some distant day. 

« The councils of the Almiglity are never rash. A thou- 
The past, the present, 
and the future,are all before him. He operates great changes 
May not the admis- 

ypulation trom the 

nion, and evente- 
ally may they not pass the Del Norte, and be incorporated 


with a race where the distinctions of color are unknown, and || 
| where they muy enjoy their freedom, without that taint ot deg- 


radation which they must ever experience among the Anglo- 


| American race?” 


This, sir, was' the opinion expressed at the time 
by leading gentlemen of the Democratic party of 


| the North and the South. 


Mr. BERRIEN. That was not the received 
They did not believe what 


Mr. MILLER. The honorable Senator from 
Georgia says, that this opinion was not per 
cannot go so farastosay that. These two gentle- 
men hed great influence upon the public mind, and 
lam of opinion what they said had some effect; 
and I am satisfied that the leuer of Mr. Walker 
did more to reconcile the public mind of his own 
party at the North, to the annexation of Texas, 
than any other document published or speeches 
made on that occasion. But, sir, the question that 
now presents itself is, whether we shall reéstab- 
It 
is now abolished there. 

Mr. FOOTE. Has the Senator ever heard 
southern Senator speak of the reéstablishment of 
slavery in California, or ask for its establishment 
by law, under the Constitution of the United 
States ? 

Mr. MILLER. I know its reésteblishment has 
not been expressly asked for from Congress, but 


‘that ist he point made against the California consti- 


tution. : 
Mr. FOOTE. There has been something said 
on the subject, certainly, in the newspapers of the 


ir. MALLER. The objection to the constitu- 
tion of California is founded on the fact, that the 
people there, by a fundamental law, have declared 


that slavery shall not be established there. 


He has appeared to be unwilling || 


In the debate which took place || 


any | avowed here, is this, that notwithstandi 
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Senate, 


aR 
a 
Mr. BERRIEN. Will the Senator 
| interrupt him for a mioment? I ivilly- Geman’ > 
mit a misreprésentation of this Kind, thourh an 
I ani sure, to pass’ by without no... 
< the Senator’s . ition be true, that slavery 
oes not exist in nia, and if 
be elistied there ‘by the léeiitation or cct™ 
how can aie 
| Does not om - p 
the South, when he says ‘the objecti 
"admission of California arises from the fas cr 
| provision in her constitution inhibiting slavery; 
| tg ix mot within the knowledge of the Senator, (1), 
afore her constitution was formed, on a reference 
| of the bill for the admission of California io the 
_ Judiciary Committee, a report was made, in which 
a majority of the committee concurred, adverse i, 
the admission of California into the Union, uo, 
“a ground which, in their judgment, still vic. 
1 desire, having been, called on, as | suppose, 1 
correct a misrepresentation that is calculated ,) 
| produce a false impression among the People of 
the United States, especially at this moment, 1p 
‘say for myself, that whether that clause wore in 
or out of the constitution, I should fee! equali 
| bound to object to the admission of California ini 
| the Union. 
| Mr. FOOTE. The gentleman has always bee 
opposed to the admission of California, but now 
that slavery has been abolished by her consiity. 
| tion, he has become one of the warmest advocates 
of her admission, I have never heard a sino\, 
| southern man, at any time, say that he objected 
| to her admission on the ground that she had abo}. 
ished slavery. Some special circumstances, cop. 
nected with the organization of the territory, 
| would certainly have made the admission of (al. 
| fornia objectionable to some southern represent. 
alives—some circumstances connected with the 
| boundary—which is supposed to be too ample. 
| Mr. MILLER. I was contending, sir, in the 
| first place, that slavery was by law abolised in 
California—that it never could be reéstablished 
| there, unless it were done by the Constitution and 
laws of this Union. Those were my premises. 
| Now honorable Senators say that 1 misrepresent 
them, when I say that the South objects to tle 
admission of California, with her present constitu- 
tion, because she inhibits slavery, I understood 
the Senator from Georgia the other day to contend 
that the laws abrogating slavery in California are 
voids that the Constitution of the United States by 
its own power, carried slavery into those terr- 
tories ; that by reason of the equality existing be- 
| tween.the States, we could not by law prohibit 


I understand t nator correctly ? 
Mr. BERRIEN. Most certainly, sir, that does 


not touch the position taken by the honorable Sen- 
ator. 


hem from orn SAV are into California. Did 
| ¢ 


It is, that the South is asking from Con- 
gress the reestablishmentof slavery in the Territory 
of California. The South asks no such thing. !f 
they have constitutional rights, the South asks 
the privilege of having the question determined by 
the judicial arbiter of the Constitution. The real 

uestion in controversy between us is, whether 
this thing does or does not exist in Californie, 
, and whether we have the right to extend the inst- 
f tution there? It has been denied on the part of: 
_the North, and we ask the privilege of having the 
| question referred to the supreme judicial tribuoal 

here, unembarrassed by the legislation of Cor- 


gress. ai 

Mr. MILLER, I have not said that the people 
| of the South desire a law to establish slavery 
California; but 1 say, sir, that their es as 
slavery, 
| by law, and in fact, is abolished in California and 
_ New Mexico, they contend that the Constitution 
_of the United States carries it there, and reéstab- 
_lishes it as an institation, and that we cannot In 

in relation to the subject. 
do contend? 
it there. 


|. Mr. BE : x 
ei MILLER. 


Theny- sir, [say this, the! 
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age the question is presented to me_on the es- | 
ssblishenent of territorial governments in those | 
we itarie®, whether slavery is carried inte the ter- | 
saat under and by’ virtue of the Constitution, 
om reestablished there under our Government, or 
pot, | can have but one opinion about it—l say 
i, has no right to go there. And [I go further, | 
sir; knowing the history of our territories, and | 
ihe manner in-which slavery first got upon this | 
continent, | say, that when-we are about to estab- | 
lish territorial governments for territories where 
slavery does not exist, 1 feel it my duty to vote 
in favor of & law prohibiting its introduction 
there; and in doing so, sir, I violate no rights—l 
interfere with no southern man’s property. In 
adopting this course, it is not necessary for me to 
enter into the question, whether slavery is a sin or 
yot, and to declaim against its moral effects. 1 
sote to prohibit it, simply because I believe that in 
the territories of California and New Mexico, the 
institution of slavery would be a social and a po- 
jitical evil. ‘The honorable Senator from Georgia 
mistakes me altogether, if he supposes that | 
wish to create an additional excitement upon that 
subject, or that I could, for a moment, designedly 
misrepresent the views of the South, or of the 
North, for the purpose of throwing any difficulty 
in the way of the adjustment of this matter. All 
| desire to do upon these great and exciting ques- 
tions is, to state, and to maintain, my own opin- 
jons with calmness and firmness, and to act upon 
them solely with reference to the common interests 
of the country. 

Before we are prepared to adjust the difficulties 
which now surround this subject of slavery, it 
will be well to inquire who and what has caused 
this great excitement, which every man, who has 
the good of his country at heart, is anxious should 
be allayed? Sir, 1 believe the main cause will be 
found in agitation—agitation—North and South, | 
in Congress and out of it. Stripped of the excite- 
ment and of the exaggerations of these agitations, 
there is no real difficulty in settling the questions 
which now excite the public mind. 

| have already shown that the first two aggres- 
sions complained of—fugitive slaves and slav 
in the District—are really unfounded in fact, 
leaving but a single difficulty—that relating to 
slavery in the territories—for future adjustment. 
Now, sir, what caused the excitement relative to 


| 








theextension of slavery? Who and what first || , 
brought this subject before Congress? Why, sir,|) Mr. MILLER. Will the honorable Senator 
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the North more dangerous, known latterly by the | the adoption of the Constitation. It arose about the 
name of the Free-Soil party, which is founded | constitutionality of alaw of Congress, which it was 
n sectional considerations—a party that is | contended was aggression on the rights of the peo: 
built up in the free States, in opposition to the | ple. I referto the case of the whiskey insurrection in 
slave States, who denounce every man who runs | the State of Pennsylvania. There was undoubtedly 
for’ office from the slave States. Sir, a party of || a good deal of spirit, sir, in that movement. The 
this kind, if successful, might in the end divire || persons engaged in it went so far as to hold meet- 
this Union, because, if either section of the coun- |) ings and pass rebellious resolutions, and even to 
try undertake to draw a geographical tine, and say || provide themselves with arms and ammunition for 
that all on one side of that line shall be driven from | the purpose of resisting the General Government. 
office, and have the majority to carry out their || Instead of trying and determining, through the su- 
principles, then indeed will all the official, political, | preme tribunal of the country, the constitutionality 
and social relations which bind us together as one | of the act of Congress of which they complained, 
people, be broken asunder. But we need not be | they undertook to rectify the matter themeelves by 
alarmed about the success of such a party. It || forcible resistance. This was the first confict of 
showed its full strength and influence at the last || laws and the Constitution with a portion o¥ the 
election. What said the great North ?—I speak || people of this country, who resorted to resistance. 
more particularly of the Whig portion of it. ‘That || General Washington, in his proclamation of the 
rty nominated a slaveholder for the office of |) 25th September, 1794, thus characterizes that 
resident of the United States. It was known that || movement: 
these difficulties existed in regard to the subject of || ae : do, cope exhort al! india Soais, omieere, anid 
slavery, but we did not forsake a national party || ding directly or inditeetly to those crimes which prevtace 
and become a sectional Free-Soil party; neither || this resort to military coercion ; to cheek, in their respective 
did the Democratic party do so—n6, sir, except in || spheres, the efforts Of misguided or designing men to subet 
one or two States. And the free States of this || wile their misrepresentation in the place of truth, and their 
Union elected a southern slaveholder President of discontents in the place of stable government; and to cali wo 


P . || mind that, as the people of the Cnited States have been per- 
the United States. Surely the southern States || mitted, under the Divine favor, in perfect freedom, after sot 
| ought to be satisfied with such a manifestation of || emn deliberation, and in an enlightened age, to elect their 


good faith on the part of the North, that there is |} °W" government, so will their gratitude for this inestimubie 
: =. a . blessing be besi distinguished by firm exertions to mei: tain 

no disposition there to get upa sectional party for the Cobstitation and uve laws,” 

the purpose of breaking down the State righis of | 


h h einai Again: the Constitution had another conflict in 
the South. You have also your fanatics and your || what was called the Burr conspiracy, in which 


sectional party at the South—men who go for the | My. Jefferson said there were two objects—first, 
Divine right of slavery—men who go for pro- || the conquest of Mexico; second, the disseverance 
scribing every man who does not subscribe to |! of this Union, taking the Alleghany as the dividing 
ne opinions about the constitutional rights of | jing Again the Constitution prevailed. Then 
slavery : || came the Hartford Convention, complaining of ag- 
Mr. FOOTE. Bat they are not aggressive as | gressive laws—unconstitutional hs witpiterntea 
| they are at the North. ; | on the eastern section of the country. Some of the 

Mr. MILLER. How are they aggressive on || States held conventions, passed resolutions, and 
the part of the North? With what rights have we || sent delegates to represent their sovereignty in this 


| ever interfered? Has the Wilmot proviso ever | congress for the redress of grievances. But again 
deprived the southern States of a single negro? |) the power of the Constitution was supreme, and 


| Has a slave ever lost value by it? Has a single the Union remained. Then came our difficuliies 
| State right been interfered with, by means of that || with South Carolina, known as the * nullification 


| proviso? Has there been an acreof slave territory || war.’ ‘That State took offence at certain jaws 
taken from you by any aggression of the North? || passed by Congress, which she contended were 


Not one, sir; rt is all needless alarm. | unconstitutional, partial, and ee that they op- 
Mr. FOOTE. ‘The Senator has heretofore voted || erated to the advantage of the North, while they 


with the Free-Soilers. 1am happy to see that he | were of great detriment to the interests of the South; 


is converted. | and she threatened resistance to the laws by force. 
|| In this position, assumed by South Carolina, 








itwas brought here by the annexation of Texas; 
that was the first time when the question of ex- 
tending slavery was distinctly brought before Con- 
greas. The distinguished Senator who was then 
at the head of the State Department, [Mr. Cat- 
HowN,] advocated the annexation of Texas upon the 
ground that it was to give security toslave property 
athome, and to prevent future aggressions upon it 
from abroad, and asked this Government to lend 
ite aid, even.at the risk of war, to acquire Texas, 
in order to extend the area of slavery, and to give 
greater security to this kind of property in. the 
slave States, We-—that is, the Whig portion of 
the North—opposed this measure, and we told you 
attbe time that it would lead to war for the ac- 
quisition of more territory, which in the end would 
produce the very excitement by which we are now 
surrounded. ‘This was the beginning of the agi- 
taions about slavery. The South are principally 
‘o blame for this. We have also agitators at the 
North. In the first place, we have whatare called 
liberty men—men who conscientiously believe— 
at least they say so—that slavery is such an enor- 
mous evil, that neither law nor the Constimtion 
ought to restrain them from destroying it at once; 
and if they cannot destroy it by law, under the 
Constitution, they are desirous to abolish the Con- 
sutution itself, in order to get at slavery within the 
This party is so small and so ultra that 
bo one need be alarmed at their name. Then comes 
What is called the Abolition party, who seek to 
bring about the abolition of slavery, not only in 
the territories but in the States, by what 
call moral suasion, They talk about the evils of 
slavery, preach about it, proclaim it at town meet- 
ings, and at mass meetings, about the time of 
tion’. But, sir, they are perfectly harmless 
against the laws of your State, and. against. the 
ol aap Mere ess ey 
their agitations. — party at 


tell me when and where? I have, it is trae, voted |) General Jackson, in his message, December 11, 

for’ the Wilmot proviso to territories free at the | 1939. said: 

time, and will do so again, if necessary. If that || «{ consider, then, the power to annul a lawof the United 

makes me a Free-Soiler, 1 am one. States, assumed by one State, ineomputible with the existence 
Mr. FOOTE. The Senator was not willing to || 9 the Union, contradicted expressiy hy the letter of the Conste- 


: . oh : ; | tution, unauthorized by its spirit, inconsistent with every pris- 
submit the question to the judicial tribunals of the ciple on which it was iownded, and destructive of the greut 
country 

Mr. 


° : object for which it was formed,” 
MILLER. The honorable Senator is ||“ Again the Constitution proved itself invincible, 
mistaken again. I never refused to submit the || and General Jackson but uttered the voice of the 


question to the decision of the Supreme Court. —|| American people when be said, ** 1 solemnly pro- 
Mr. FOOTE. Did not the Senator vote agaist | «cjaim that the Constitution and laws are supreme, 
the compromise bill of last year? || * and the Union indissoluble.’’ 


Mr. MILLER. | voted with other reasons || Thus ended the first four conflicts that the Con- 


| against it, because I believed that that compromise || stitution has had with a minority, either of persons 
would never settle the question by means of the |) or States, who have ventured to resist its authority. 





courts; apd Pwas supported in thisopmion bythe | Now, sir, I have cited these causes, not for the 
inions of gemiemen of the South. | purpose of wounding the pride or the patriotism 
Mr. BERRIEN. Who were they? of any State in the Union, bot merely to show 
Mr. MILLER. They were members of the || that great and alarming difficulties have existed 
House of Representatives. | between the Government and eertain portions of 
Mr. BERRIEN. The bill of the House would | ihe people of the United States, and yet that there 
not bring the question before the judiciary. || was always power enough in the Government, 


‘Mr. MILLER. 1 do not think | am mistaken | and good sense enough with the people, to setile 
in relation to the purport of some speeches made | them all without a dissolution of the Union. And 
‘there. ‘That is immaterial, however; i state*my | | therefore emtertain the fullest confidence, that the 
own convictions. But, sir, | wm very sorry that || difficulties which now threaten us can also be 

| Eshould say anything here to excite southern gen- | adjusted, without avy such direful results as have 
| tlemen on this poimt, but 1 mean to express my | been portrayed by some gentlemen, here and else- 
own opinion honestly and firmly. _ | where. 
"It is not to be disguised that there isa fierce and | =| wil] now consider the several modes suggerted 
‘sharp contest going on here and in the country; | for adjusting the question of slavery; but before 
but, sir, stripped Of all its exa ons, Us a | 1do so, 1 wish to call attention to the position 
mere conflict of opinion between the representatives ! which the South has generally maintained. She 
of the different States, with regard to the passage Cf | has always said that non-action is all she asked of 
laws by Congress—the minority contending with — the Nort nds off—let us alone; say nothing 
the majority, and threatening resistance. We have | about slavery in the territories, and we are satis- 
in our short history undergone several conflicts of | fied. If the Seuth still maintain this policy of 
_ nature; but in all of them the Constituuon and. . non-action, the whole question is — by edopt- 
laws proved supreme. ing the policy recommended by resident ia 
The first conflict was in 1794, seven yeareafter | ine message. Hie recommends that very pol- 
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iny of non-action by Congress, with regard to | dene by a southern convention at Nashville. We 


forming territorial governments for these Mexican | 


territories, under which alone the question of siave- 


Congress and left with the people of the territory, 
to be finally prohibited or admitted by them when 
they come into the Union as States. 

Mr. BERRIEN. I beg leave to interrupt the 
Senator fora moment, What the people of the 
Seuth desire is, simply that Congress refrain from 


duty to organize territorial governments. They 


clam that slavery should not be excluded, by any | 
action of Congress, from new territories, but that | 


they may have the privilege, equally with their 
brethren of the North, of emigrating into those 
new territories with their property; and then, when 
those territories shall have arrived at the particu- 


lar stage, necessary to their admission into the | 
Union, they can decide for themselves whether | 


slavery shall or shall not be admitted. 

Mr. MILLER. That is, | know, the position 
of the Senator from Georgia; but, sir, that is not 
the point in dispute. There has never been any 


difivulty with regard to the mere organization of || 
territorial governments, as such; the South has || 
never disputed with us because we did not organize | 


governments; the difficulty is, that when we do 
organize these governments, we exclude slavery. 
The proposition of the President indicates, in 
my opinion, the only practical mode of settlin 
this question, Yet you reject it, and now om 
Congress to act upon the question of slavery. 
Again, the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
with thatenlarged patriotism that has always gov- 


self-sactificing spirit which has always called him 
eut in the bour of his country’s peril and diffi- 


1 


| 


culty, has given his mind and talent to settle these | 


difficulues. His plan is like that proposed by the 
President—non-action upon the question of slavery. 
He proposes action, so far as to create terriio- 
rial governments, but non-action with respect to 
slavery, You also reject this proposition of com- 
ee, Both these propositions of compromise 
eave the question of slavery open for the people 
of the territories to decide; they may establish it 
or reject it as they may think proper. Under the 
operation of this principle of non-action, California 
comes here andasks admission, having determined 
the question of slavery in the negative for herself, 
and you seject her because she has done so. 

Sir, it appears to me that when the South comes 
to look calmly at the proposition of the President, 


she will accept that proposition as the true mode of | 


settling this vexed question. If she rejects it, then 
the question must be settled either by Congress or 
by the people in the territories, or by the people 
when forming a State government. The Presi- 
dent proposes the latter—by the people when they 
ferm « State conatitution, upon which we all agree. 
The North has no desire of using the Wilmot 
proviso as a mere abstraction—as a proposition to 
insult the South. They have no such feeling as 
that, ‘The question with them is one of principle, 
deep end strong. Their object is to guard by all 
the constitutional means in their power those now 
free territories against slavery. If this can be done 
without the Wilmot proviso, you will never hear 
of that proviso again, 

Mr. President, I entertain no doubt of the setile- 
ment of this exciting question here by Congress, 


without any of those disastrous results occurring | 


which some gentiemen fear. lt is not to be 
denied that there is much excitement in the 
country. It is said that the South is prepared to 
resist the action of Congress on this subject, if it 
shall be adverse to its supposed interesis, The 
press teems with views of that character, It is 
proclaimed that it would be very difficult to restrain 
the people of the South, if these so-called aggres- 
sions of the North are made upon them, and that 
disanion will be the result. Various plans for 
bringing it about are proposed. One gentleman in 
the’ other house proposes to do it by stopping the 
supphes of Government; another gentleman pro- 
poser to dissolve the Union by a resolution-to be 
introduced into the House; others propose to ac- 
complish it by the passage of resolutions by Siate 
) e@; and last, not least, the thing is to be 














| 
| 
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| 
| 


are not informed as to the particular object of this 


convention, or what is the proposed result of its | 
ry can be brought before Congress. By adopting || 
Une plan, the question of re taken out of || 


deliberations. 
I do not believe, sir, that the people of the south- 


ern States are preparing to resist the laws of Con- | 
| gress, or that the convention at Nashville, if it ever 
| meets, will take measures to peaceably, or by 


force, to dissolve this Union. | have too much 


| confidence in the patriotism of the people of the 
| South, to think that they entertain any such un- 
legislating on the subject of slavery; they do not || 
ask Congress to refrain from its constitutional | 


lawful and mad design as that. But, sir, if there 


should be any project of the kind on foot any- | 
where, my word for it the Corsutuuion will vindi- | 
cate itself, ‘That sacred instrument—that charter | 
of our liberties, won by our forefathers, through | 
seven. long years of blood and of prayers—is not | 


to be resisted with impunity, nor overthrown by 


a minority of the States of this Union; and if, | majority of the constituents I have the h 


under the excitement of the moment, there might 


be found a few reckless enough to seek the destruc | 


tion of that sacred instrument, yet there would be 


millions of freemen who would rally to its rescue. || hy and through the messages of their sey 


|| Yes, sir, he who aimsa mortal blow at the Union— | 


our alma mater—will have to strike through the 
hearts of ten millions of freemen. Sir, there is no 
danger to the Constitution, or to the Union. What 
would the Seuth gain by a dissolution, or the North 
either? I do not speak of those dark and bloody 


scenes which have been described here by some | 


gentlemen as the result of such a disaster; but 
what will you gain by such dissolution? Can you 
form a betier government than you now enjoy? 
Are you wiser than your fathers were, who formed 
this Constitution? Can you form a consutyuon 


| in this, the nineteenth century, which will secure 
| the peculiar property which you wish to protect, 
erned his political action, and with that bold and || 


more faithfully than your present Constitution? 
No, sir! Say what you will about the aggres- 
sions of the North, how long would it be before 
there would be a North to your new Union? How 
long would it be before you would have fanatics 
in it, as Clamorous as those complained of now? 
How long would it be after the formation of a new 
Union, before Virginia would become a free State, 
with interests conflicung with those of her more 
southern confederates? 

And ig this, then, any sufficient cause for the 
dissolution of the Union? Is this conflict of opin- 
ons a sufficient reason for breaking up the founda- 
tions of our political temple of liberty, and scatter- 
ing its fragments to the four winds of heaven? Are 
the mere opinions of men to obstruct the move- 
ment of a Government, so strong and healthy as 
this Union of thirty independent States, and twenty 
millions of inhabitanis? No, sir. There is to be 
no dissolution of this Union. Speaking for my 
own State, New Jersey, we mean to stand by the 
Union ull the last gun is fired. We have Stood by 
it in the darkest days of our history, without dinch- 
ing, and her soil has drank deep of the blood of 
her noblest sons, shed for constitutional rights. 


Qn her territory was fought for and won those 
| great principles of liberty which are embraced in 


the Constutution, and now secured by the Union. 
She knows the value of that Constitution; she 
knows that her soil is consecrated to glory and 
immortality by those old batile-fields, where men 
fought for civil liberty. Yes, sir; New Jersey will 
maintain the Union under all circumstances. She 
will stand by the Constitution, slavery or no 
slavery; slavery in the District, or no slavery in the 


| District; slavery in the territories, or no slavery in 
| the territories; and her people will stand by the 


Union, as they would stand by their own hearth- 
stones, and die in its defence. 

The last anniversary of our national indepen- 
dence was celebrated by twenty millions of free- 
men throughout this broad and happy Union, with 

triotic pride and with grateful hearts to Almighty 

od for innumerable national blessings. The 
friends of liberty throughout the world joined in 
that celebration. Long may that glorious day re- 
turn to warm and cheer the hearts of a free anda 
united people! May the bright suns of a thousand 
years rise and shine upon it! But as to that ac- 
cursed day—the day of the dissolution of this 
Union—“ let darkness seize upon it; let not God 
* regard it from above; let the biackness of the day 


‘terrify it; let it not be joined with the days of 


‘the year; let it not come into the number of the 
* months,” 
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SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES, 


SPEECH OF MR. W. A. GoRMAy 
OF INDIANA, . ; 
In tHe Hovse or REePResentarives, 
Tuespay, March 12, 1850, 
In Committee of the Whole on the sta 

Union, on the President’s Message t 

the Constitution of California. 

Mr. GORMAN said: 

Mr. Cuatnman : In proposing to offer my views 
to the committee upon the subject under consi 
eration, | must necessarily touch very briefly upon 
the several topics now agitating the public ming 
and ailuded to in the President’s message now be. 
fore us. Therefore, without further introd 
I propose to give the views of myself and 


te Of the 
FANSMitting 


uction, 
& large 


Onor to 
represent. I need not remark, that almost ever 


State, in which African slavery is tolerated as an 


institution, has declared, by legislative resolves, 


eral 
overnors, and by expressions of their feelings 


and sentiments in primary meetings, that jhe 
Congress of the United States has no consiit). 
tional power to legislate upon the subject of 


'| slavery in the States or Territories. This fact jg 


universally known, through the medium of the 
press. These States have, in the most solemy 
manner, declared their determination never to sub. 
mit to further aggression upon what they deem 
their constitutional rights. his leads me to jp. 
quire whether the institution of slavery exists iy 
any of the territory lately acquired by the treaty 
with Mexico. We of the free States have held, 
and now hold, that African slavery, or involun. 
tary servitude, does not exist there. In proof of 
this position, we say, that when a Government 
acquires territory, inhabited by people, tha all 
laws, not strictly political, remain in full force, 
until they are altered by the new sovereign. Here 
we admit, if a country is discovered by the people 
of a nation, in this instance, the laws of the Gov- 
ernment to which the discoverer owes allegiance 
are brought with them, and are in force until they 
are altered by some other legitimate power. 

“ It is asettled principle in the law and usage of nations, 
that the inhabitants of a conquered territory change their 
allegiance, and the:r relation to their former sovereign is dis- 
solved ; but their relation to each other, and their rights of 
property, not taken from tbem by orders of the conqueror, 
remain undisturbed.”’—5 Rob, Rep., 106. 

“ The cession or conquest of a territory does not affect 
the rights of property.”*—Vuttel, b. 3, ch. 13, sec. 200. 

Again: in the case of The United States against Perche- 
man, 7 Peters U. 8. Rep., 51; Michell vs. The United 
States, 9 Peters U. 8. Rep., 711; Strother vs. Lucas, 12 Pe- 
wT ise ioe, and municipal regulations, in force c 

» usa mu ms, in force 
the time of the Seta GF Gishdata, ronald Ge fetes wll 
changed by the new sovereign.”’—Oulvin’s cuse, 7 Co. |7; 
paneiet vs. Hull, Cowp. R. 209; 9 Peters U. S. Rep.,7i\, 
734, 748, 749; Sirother vs. Lucas, 12 Peters, 410. 

“There is no doubt of the power of the sovereign tw 
change the laws of a conquered or ceded county by & 
mere declaration of his will.” 

But the sovereignty of the American States 
rests in the people, and is promulgated through 
their representatives, in the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments of the Government; and 
before the laws that, by the usage and custom, are 
repealed or altered by this Government, they must 
be governed by the laws in force at the time of 
the cession. And no one pretends that they have 
been altered. ‘This principle was well illustrated 
in New York, in the case of the Canal Appraisers 
vs. The People, 17 Wendell R., 584, 588. Wher 
the English acquired the ion of New 
York by force, in 1664, the charter granted in 
that year to the Duke of York, contained an ex- 
plicit declaration of the King’s will, that the 
laws of England should be the established laws of 
the province. And this put an end to the oper 
ation of the Roman-Dutch laws imported from 
Holland. The itlustrations above alluded me 
the sovereign power of the conqueror over (he 
laws of the countries, a in the 
case of the northern barbarians, who overrut 
the south of Europe during the fifth and sixth 
centuries. They neither adopted their own laws 
entirely, nor retained those of the conquered 
countries to their full extent.—Savigny’s 


ye conquest Of Gibraltar, Trinidad, Ceylon, the Cape 
of Good Hops Lneisianas melyoll show teat the old laws 
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9, oF a hae oils conquering nation, in whole or | 
femal re anbstitated at the mere will and pleasure of the | 
mr weror.??—Wvote to Ist Kent’s Com., p. 178. | 
ext question to be determined is, has Afvi- | 

The o q 5 a. 

ery been abolished by any legitimate act || 
Mexican Republic? We of the West 
it has—first, by the decree of 1829 ; second, 
7 the act of the Mexican Congress of 1837, to 
hich decree, @ distinguished Senator from Texas 
Mr, Rusk] has taken exception, as not being 
jeitimate. ‘This decree is as follows : 


: 5,—Decree of the Government in virtue of extra- || 
« Duy 19. vf of 1 


«sholition of slavery in the Republic. Slavery is abol- } 
ned in the Republic, 2. Consequently those are free who || 
wat now, have been considered as slaves. 3, When the || 
vcumstances of the treasury permit it, the owners of | 
caves shall be indemnified in the manner prescribed by the | 


ean slav 
of the 





} 
} 
} 





ai rhe decree of the 1th September, 1829, gave liberty to 
the slaves then- in the Republic, with indemnity to their 
owners or possessors, that property might not seem to he 
aitacked; and finally, in April, 1837, anew law had been 
published on the abolition of slavery.” 


He assumes that they have no binding force, | 
because they were promulgated while the Govern- | 
ment was in a state of revolution, and by a dic- 
tator. 

This might have some force, if it were not for 
the act of the Mexican Congress, acting within 
their legitimate sphere, passed in 1837, solemnly 
affirming the decree of 1829. If even this act | 


| 
| 
’ 
} 
} 
} 
| 
| 


the Mexican Congress had not been fully legiti- 
mate, all doubt must be dissipated, when the con- 
stitution of 1843 absolutely abolished slavery, as 
the following extract will prove: 

«No one is slave in the territory of the nation, and any 
introducted shall be considered free, and shall be under the 
protection of the laws.”—- Const. 1843. | 

The two preceding propositions being affirmed 
by most of the free States, and denied by part of 
the South, both sections can, and ought, to settle || 
this vexed question of slavery by the old, time- | 
honored doctrine of the Democratic Republican | 
party—non-intervention; and should a slaveholder 
emigrate to this territory, or any part of it, we | 
affirm that he will find, staring him in the face, the 
laws now in force prohibiting slavery. Then we || 
have a constitutional tribunal to test the legal | 
question, which will necessarily then arise, | 
whether his negro is a bondsman or freeman ? 
Here, then, | present a peaceable, constitutional 
remedy for both the North and the South, with- 
out resorting to dissolution or prohibition. Will 
the South accept this non-intervention platform? 
Will the North accept this constitutional and 
ee platform? Will the South trust the 

upreme Court? Will the North trust the Su- 
preme Court? If they will, this question can be | 
settled in peace and concord. The legal minds of | 
the South must have been strongly impressed with 
the belief that slavery did not exist there under or 
by authority of law; therefore it has been that this 
species of property has not been taken there, as a 
general thing, by the southern people. 

| now propose to inquire, whether a slaveholder 
would venture to take his slave there as property ? 











| friends that it was the Democratic party that ac- 
i Florida from Spain, and Louisiana from || 





Ifa citizen of Georgia proposed to emigrate to 
Louisiana, the first Soailiry troahe ietaenly be, | 
“Can | hold my slaves as property by the munici- 

llaws of that State?’ He is answered, yes. 

ut suppose there is also a law upon the statute 
books of Louisiana, which declares that all ne- 
groes—slave children—born after the year 1852, 
should be free. I ask the honorable gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Toomes] if he could evade the 
force of that law, by declaring that the Constitution 
of the United States recognized the institution as 
existing in Georgia—therefore, he had a vested 
right to his slave, as pro Py being the 
owner of the mother, that he ad a right to the 
offspring—and that no municipal law could de- 
prive him of it? f presume, as a lawyer, he would 
not hesitate to say, that he must submit himself 
and his property to the laws of Louisiana. I ask 
him whether the municipal law of a territory has 
hot the same binding force upon the inhabitants as 
it has in a State? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, T to make a brief 
reply to many assaults which have lately been made 
upon the Democratic party. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Gi _[Mr. ‘Toomss] has charged 
Vea the Dem party North and South, that, 

y their united efforts, they acquired Texas, the 
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reoccupation of Oregon, California, and New Mex- | 
ico; that, for his part, he “had bat one record— 
and that was, against the acquisition.” To this 
charge, I, in behalf of that gallant Democratic dis- |, 
trict which I have the honor to représent, plead | 
guilty. It was the Democratic party who stretched | 
out their arms to their Texan brethren, and bid 

them welcome back to their old mother. It was | 
the Democratic party who sympathized with her | 
cause, and mourned for the loss of her noble sons, | 
who laid down their lives in the cause of liberty; | 
and it was the Whig party that opposed her | 
cause. It was the Democratic party who was for 
the war with Mexico, brought on by the shed- 
ding of American blood upon American soil; it 
was the Whig party that opposed it, with a few | 
noble exceptions. It was the Democratic party 

who declared that this war was begun by the 


| act of Mexico; it was the Whig party who said, | 


that it was unnecessarily and unconstitutionally 
begun by the act of the President. It was the 
Democratic party who acquired California and | 
New Mexico, with her inexhaustible mines of 


| gold and silver, and other precious metals—thereby 


opening a new and extensive trade on the Pacific; 

it was the Whig party who opposed it. It wasthe | 
Democratic party that obtained the reoccupation 
of Oregon, with her vast agricultural resources, 
her noble rivers, and her harbors; it was the Whig 
party who opposed it, with a few honorable ex- 
ceptions. The honorable gentleman from Georgia 
should have gone further, and told his Whig 


rance; both of which acquisitions have opened || 
new channels of commerce and wealth, and || 
given an outlet to the great valley of the Missis- || 
sippi, for her inexhaustible agricultural produc- | 
tions; it was the Whig party that opposed it. | 


It has been the Democratic party, who have al- || 
ways advocated the progress of human liberty || 
throughout the world; it has always been the || 


Whig party who opposed it. 

Sir, | now propose to say a few words about | 
the hackneyed phrase of northern and southern 
aggression. The fanatics of the North—\ mean 


work of agitation, charge that the South have 
succeeded in carrying every measure before Con- 








| of Georgia and 


| 
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en the subject of slavery in ‘he territories. Reso- 
lutions were adepied by the Democratic party 
ississippi, in 1848, substanually 


as follows: 

“* Resolved, That the people of the South do not ask of 
Congress to establish the institution of slavery in any ef the 
territory that may he acquired by the United States. They 
simply require, that the inhabitants of each territory shall 
be left (ree to determine for themselves, whether the insti- 
tution of slavery shall, or shall not, form a part of their se- 
cial system.” 

Upon the ‘esvahe laid down in the above res- 
olution, the Democratic re went into the polit- 
ical contest in 1848. Upon that platform, the 
great body of the Democratic party yet stand 


‘firm; and had the honorable gentleman from 


Georgia (Mr, Toomas] been found doing battle in 


| the cause of that distinguished patriot, Lewis 
| Cass, and brought that gallant little State of Geor- 


gia into the Democratic ranks, he would not now 
be under the necessity of raising his voice in the 


| defence of the constitutional rights of the South. 


He would then have had at the helm of Govern- 


| ment a man, pledged to veto any unconstitutional 
| restriction upon the rights of the people; but he 


chose to continue chained to the idol of party, 
and what has been his reward? I might leave him 


|| to answer; but | pespees to tell him what he has 
|| done. 
| masterly inactivity upon the subject of the terri- 


He has a President, who recommends 


tories. He tells Congress, in the message now 
under consideration, to leave these people with- 


| out government, without American laws, or with- 
‘| out the protection of the American Constitution, 


until they form a State constitution, and then ad- 
mit them into this Union—that is, he tells the 
gentleman from Georgia to slumber on quietly, 
and wait unul the enemy have taken possession of 
the fortress; and then tells him, he must surrender 
at discretion. Again, Mr.Chairman: The Wiigs 
of the slaveholding States have had much toe do in 
making friends to this slavery agitation. Your 
Letchers and Metcalfes of Kentucky, came to Indi- 
ana, and told our people that General Taylor, if 
elected President, would let the will of the people, 


||}as expressed through their Representatives in 
'| Congress, become the law of the land; and that 
the Abolitionists—and their co-laborers, in the || 
|| the passage of the Wilmot proviso. Upon these 
|| declarations and pledges, the North relied. and 


he would not exercise the veto power against 


gress. Why isthis so? I answer, (if it is true,) || voted forGeneral ‘Tayior. In the South, General 


that the heavy body of the Democratic party has || 


| with the institations of the South by all the ties of 


generally been south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and that they have had most of the Presidents—a | 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jack- 
son, an 


and a firm adherence to the Constitution of the | 
United States, and that Congress should exercise | 
no power not granted in the Constitution, except 


it be a necessary incident thereto, to carry into | 
| effect some expressiy delegated power. 


these illustrious patriots left their impress upon the | 
mitted to their posterity their pure republican 
rinciples, which have been beacon lights to the | 
mocratic party ever since. With those repub- | 
lican doctrines, many of the northern States and | 
nearly all the western States, have deeply sym- | 
pathized, as the only safe doctrine for the perpe- | 
tuity of American liberty, For many ye vrs past, | 
the South alone have not had the numerical | 
strength to pass - law without assistance from | 
the North and West. The Democratic party, | 


North and South, have invariably resisted the | 


doctrine of protecting the manufacturing 
of the North and ‘East, at the expense 
great agricultural interest of the country; and I 
very much fear, that this agitation of the slavery 
question has its foundation in a desire to get rid 
of any further association with this republican 
sentiment of the South; and finding the southern 
people sensitive upon the subject of slavery, have 
seized upon that question as a pretext to cover up 
the real motive. t, Mr. Chairman, what do the 
South ask? I answer, nothing, but to be let alone. 
If | understand her statesmen, and those who pro- 
fess to speak for her upon this floor, they do not 
propose to extend the institution of slavery by 
any act of Congress. The Democratic party of 


capital | 
of the 


Polk. These illustrious men always | 


maintained the doctrine of a strict construction of, | 


Each of || 
/us, to extricate him, and save him from the 
age in which they lived and ruled. They trans- | Ww 
|| his Administration, should he be compelled to ap- 
|| prove, or disapprove, the Wilmot proviso, 


| to encounter by doing either. 
‘the honorable gentleman from North Carolina 
| (Mr. Stan] comes to the rescue; and it almost 


} 





the South, in most of the States, have reso- 
lutions, declaring the doctrine of non-intervention 
as the only constitutional ground that can be taken 





Taylor was held up as a southern man, identified 


birth, education, locality, sympathy, and pecuni- 
ary interest; that he was the owner of slaves 
himself, and that he never would desert the South. 
In this dilemma General Taylor now finds him- 
self. He is now the President of the Republic, 
and under the Constitution is compelled to re- 


|| commend, from time to time, such measures as he 


may deem necessary to promote the public wel- 
fare. And thus we have the message now before 


calamity which must necessarily befall him and 


And, 
sir, Lean well imagine the difficulty he will have 
At this junctare, 


seems to meé, sir, that I can see the old soldier, 
struggling like Cesar in the Tiber, with raised 
arms, and hear him cry to the honorab'e gentieman 
from North Carclina, ** Help me Cassius, or I 
sink!’? while faithful Cassius flies to the rescue, 
and boldly charges the Democratic party with a de- 


| sign to break down General Taylor's Administra- 
| tion, 


He says, ({ quote from memory,) ** that 
* party is at the bottom of all this agitation; that 


| * we have had a southern man for President, south- 


|| * ern Speakers of the House of Representatives, and 


| * Democratic majorities in this House, and have 
| * never manifested oppoxition heretofore, but have 


|| ‘reserved all our assaults, unuil General Taylor 
| * became President.”” To this, I have only to say, 
|| that when we have had Democratic majorities, 
|| there was no danger of breaking over constitutions: 
|| barriers, and invading the domestic institutions of 
the Seuth. 
| has been but oh infeered with this fanatical 


Sir, until lately, the Democratic party 


spirit of agitation. But the whole Whig party of 
my State, with a few honorable exceptions, sym- 
pathized with this abolition and free soil move- 
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ment, until General Taylor’s nomination for the 
Presidency. Since then, | have no knowledge of || 
their whereabouts. If any of that party from m 
Siate can give any information, | leave the task | 
to them. 

Mr. Chairman, | now propose to show the spirit 
that animates the Abolitionists, and moat of the || 
Free-Soilers in the North. The gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Toomns] has been denounced all | 
over the North, through the press, and elsewhere, || 
for sentiments uttered during the heated excitement 
existing here, pending the election for Speaker— 
sentiments, sir, that I did not approve, and never | 
expect to. The honorable gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Husaarp) bas been arraigned by the | 
hesorable gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. || 
Stran.y,] for uttering sentiments, and proposing |) 
resistance to apy further encroachments upon | 
southern rights: these were uttered during the |) 
heat of debate, and can, and ought to be, by hon- 
orable and fair men, partially excused. 

But, sir, | beg you to listen to the deliberate and 
cool language of the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr, Mann.} He says: ‘* In con- 
‘clusion, I haye only to add, that such is my || 
‘eolemn and abiding conviction of the character of || 
‘slavery, that, under a full sense of my responsi- || 
* bility to my country and my God, | deliberately |, 
‘say, better disunion—better @ civil or a servile || 
‘ war—better anything that God in his providence |' 
‘shall send—than an extension of the bounds of || 


} 
; 
} 


| 
} 
| 
; 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


- 
: 
; 


| lation of this Union, or by civil war. 


|; never will be cut off from it. 


| upon the batt 
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the confines of her State to fight. No, Mr. Chair- 


man, the great West will be the losers by a disso- 
ndiana is 
on the border of a slave State; and I suppose the 
ew, from Massachusetts will call upon us to 

ght it out, while they receive no damage but 
“of a pecuniary nature.” But, sir, in this con- 
templated dissolution, where are we of Ohio, In- 


diana, and Illinois, to go? Are we to go North, 
/and be tied to the northern capitalists; and our 


farmers to become tributary slaves to protect man- 
ufacturing capital? God forbid, and save us from 
any sach destiny! ‘The life’s blood of my péo- 
ple depend upon their trade upon the great waters 
of the Mississippi; and, sir, we as naturally go 
there with our produce, as a child goes to its 
mother’s breast bor sustenance and support, We 
Some of the precious 
eople, yet living, was poured out 
le Belda of the South, to secure to 
their children the free navigation of its waters; 
and they are bound to that section of this Con- 


blood of my 


| federacy by hooks of steel; and they are resolved 


never to be deprived of its advantages. 

How can you expect, gentlemen of the South 
and of the North, to. continue in harmony and 
peace, when this spirit of fanaticism is constanully 
telling our southern brethren that they are tyrants, 
and are tyrannizing over a portion of their fellow- 
men, and using toward them epithets of every 


‘ slavery.” 

Who from the South was ever heard to use 
such language? Who from the South ever im- 
plored disunion and civil war rather than the non- 
extension of slavery? Who from the South ever 
uttered so treasonable a sentiment? | answer, 
none, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, and put it into 
the mouth of a gentleman from a southern State, 


and then view it in all its wicked and immoral | 


tendencies. ‘* Better disunion—better a civil or a 
‘ servile war—better anything that God in his prov- 


* idence shall send, than that we shall not get sla- | 


‘ very extended to California or New Mexico.”’ 


What would the northern press, the northern peo- | 


ple, and the northern Representatives have said to 


such asentiment? It would have been denounced | 


as most wicked and despicable. And it must 
be recollected, that this is not the language of a 
entleman of the Garrison school of Abolitionists— 
. will not consent to be classed in that category — 
but it is from a genuine Whig of the North. 
Mr. MANN rose, and said: Will the gentle- 
man from Indiana allow me to explain? 


Mr.GORMAN, [donot yield the floor. The 


gentleman has written out his remarks, and I deal || 


with nothing else, 


Mr. MANN. 


explanation. 

ir, GORMAN. Then | will read from the 
printed speech-—(reading the apes words as 
quoted.) Lask the gentleman if he acknowledges 
that to be a part of his speech? 

Mr. MANN. I madea speech in which I used 
those words, and expressed those sentiments. 

Mr. GORMAN. Then | have not misrepre- 
sented the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman aliow me to 
expluin? 

Mr. GORMAN, 
tes long. : 

Mr. MANN. [made aspeech, in which the sen- 
timent read, oceura—that is my sentiment. But 
the gentleman from Indiana uttered something rela- 
tive ta Massachusetts, to which | wish to reply, 

Mr. GORMAN. I cannet yield for that; but 
if 1 attered one. sentiment derogatory to that old 
State, it was altogether unintentional. 

Mr. MANN, If the gentleman from Indiana 
would aflow me, I wish to say one word? 

Mr. GORMAN. Leannot be interrupted any 
further, unless the gentleman says that this (hold- 
ing it up) is not a fair copy. of his speech. 

‘The geotleman from Massachusetts [Mr, Maxn)} 
says, “ Our share, therefore, of the calamities of a 
civil war, will be mainly of a pecuniary nature.” 

_ Xem, 7 chuse tts suffer but pee om 
CAV War, su » Mr. Chairman, they w 
do as the uct ewe in their heads—and say, 
they did of old, Massachusetts never goes bey 


Let us reverse this deliberate declaration of | 


That is the spirit of his re- || 
marks—a misrepresentation, and then a refusal of || 


If the gentleman will not be | 


disreputable character? Youragitation has brought 
us to the crisis that we are this day contemplating, 


| 


|| And what great national good has ever been ac- | 
If this agitation is continued a 


|| complished by it? 
|| few years longer, and sectional strife results in the 
|| formation of parties by geographical lines, from 
|| that day the bonds of fraternal union will be weak- 
ened, and finally rent asunder forever. 


| come a civil war, which will bury in blood forever 


Mr. Chairman, I now propose to examine, for 
a few minutes, the doctrine of the Wilmot proviso. 
I have said to my constituents, and I repeat here 
|| to-day, that this proviso ‘* was conceived in sin, 
and brought forth in iniquity,” by Martin Van 
Buren, through a deep-seated desire to avenge his 
disappointed ambition. It was intended to defeat 
|| Lewis Cass and the Democratic party. Yes, Mr. 
|| Chairman, this ‘*son of York,’’ that the great 
|| Democratic party had nursed, reared, and ca- 
ressed, and into whose nostrils they had breathed 
| the breath of political life, when he came to full ma- 
|| turity, “ tarned to a serpent, and stung his bene- 
| factors to death.” But I firmly believe he’ has 
'| furnished a motto for our political regeneration: 
** The sober, second thought, of the people.” 
{| “ Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 
But if the South ask us of the North to give our 
| consent to exlend slavery one inch, by law, we say, 
| No, no; we cannot, we will not, do it. 
| Ifthe only choice left us, is to vote for slavery 
| extension, or for restriction, we will vote for 
| freedom; we are no propagandists of slavery; we 
| propose to trust the people—and there we stop. 
Now, Mr. Chairman—pardon this digression— 
| I propose to inguire whether it is necessary and 
| expedient to pass the ‘“‘ Wilmot proviso,” or oth- 
_ erwise trammel, by Congressional action, the will 
|| of the people in these territories. 
If, as every northern man, and many of the 
|| southern, admit, that these territories are now 
|| free from African slavery, how can they suppose 
| that the passage of the proviso will make it more 
| free? The only ground upon which the Wilmot 
| proviso can be justified, by republicans, is, that 
| they doubt the capaeity of the people to govern 
|| themselves—that they believe the people are not 
| 80 wise, not so moral, not so good, and that they 
_ do not love liberty so dearly, as they do! North- 
| ern Free-Soilers are wonderfully alarmed for fear 
‘the people will not know what is best for their 
| own welfare, for fear these far-west, backwoods 
| pioneers, will not have sense enough to take care 
| of themselves. The doctrine of the Wilmot pro- 
viso presupposes that Congreas has the power to 
do everything, not expressly forbidden. Instead 
of the republican doctrine, that Congress can ex- 
ercisé no power not expressly granted, or as a ne- 
cessary incident to some express sree that all 
power not expressly granted to the General Gov- 


| And with | 
the dissolution of this Union, must necessarily | 


the hopes of human freedom throughout the world, | 
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pegcen: gE to the States 
to - This doctrine of the 
that Congres haa power to make all needfal rut 
and regulations for the the territori 
confounds the peopte, 

man,with the right which is granted 
tion to make all needful rules and tions for 
the disposition of the property of the United States, 

Mr. Chairman, | assume, on the basis of i 
publican liberty, that man, in a civilized stare.» 
society, has the inherent right to life, liberty 
the pursuit of nepeenesre and also the inheren 
right in all republican governments, to have : 
voice, directly, or through representatives ia 
making all needful rules and regulations for th, 
government of that natural right of life, liber: 
and the pursuit of happiness. And, Mr. Chan: 
man, to deny any part of our fellow men that rj 
as this self-styled Free-Soil party propose, ig ojg! 
style Federalism, which in olden times declared tha; 
‘*the people were a rabble, incapable of self-goy. 
‘ ernment, and that none but the rich and well-dor 
‘should have power to govern, The ignoray, 
‘ masses ought to thank that they were well 
‘ governed, and that they should not even desire jp 
‘ govern,’’ It assumes another doctrine, that stinks 
in the nostrils of freemen—that is, that Great Brit. 
ain, headed. by King George, was right in the days 
of the revolutionary struggle, and that our colonies 
were wrong—that King George and his Parlig. 
ment had a right to tax us without our consent— 
that he had a right to send standing armies jo ly 
stationed among them in time of peace, to eat oy; 
their substance without their consent. 

This proviso doctrine assumes another Federal. 
toned ground, that the people of these territories 
will not have the power to prohibit slavery from 
coming there, if a few slaves once get a foothold 
there. This again sets up the idea, that we north. 
ern folks must needs watch over you for fear yoy 
will suffer yourselves to be imposed upon. Me 
Chairman, if slaves are taken there, a constitu. 
tional district court of the United States will also 
go there. In that court, if any person feels gy. 
grieved, will be found ample power to redress 
their grievances, under the Constitution and laws 
of the land. But now here comes the sticking 
point. ‘These exclusive lovers of liberty and free- 
dom, say they will not trust the constitutional tn- 





bunals, because some of the judges are southern 
men. Here is the sore that festers deepest. They 
cannot trust the Supreme Court!—they cannot trust 
the people of the territories !—they cannot trust 
Americans to make their,own laws, for fear these 
pioneers will abolish freedom, and impose upon 
themselves some terrible evil. 

These exclusive champions of liberty and hu- 
man freedom, must needs take this matter out of 
the hands of those hard-fisted, honest-minded, 
people of the far West, But, sir, when the clarion 
of war is sounded on our western or Indian bor- 
der, does the patriotic ardor of this free-soil, free- 
labor, free-speech party rally to the standard of 
their conntry? Generally, sir, the contrary is true; 
generally, sir, they are found saying that our 
country is wrong, and the enemy right. Ss 

But.one word i the subject of the Missouri 
compromise: [ will never vote-for it, 1 will never 

yield to the doctrine of restriction on the inherent 

rights of the people, either north or south of 30° 

30’ north latitude. 1 am willing to trust the people, 

and them alone. They are to suffer whatever 

evil they deliberately impose upon.themselves, ald 
not my constituents. I maintain the position, that 
|| Congress has quite as much authority to restrain 
|| and restrict the institution of marriage, or the r- 
‘lation of master and apprentice, guardian and 
| wane cpg {ca Soma is the pare it nee 
|| the people of a territory from adopting thet 
|| municipal regulations, while See 'ou within the 
wers and limitations of Constitution of the 
nited States. Therefore, I will 
SNSal pee ea Pat eet 

north, and free south, i say 80. 
‘ame not afraid that Americans, native or adopted, 
| will do wrong to themselves 
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sien whether he signed or vetoed the Wilmot pro- country, and the Constitution, as well, and as de- truth of the Democratic doctrine of non-interfer- 
sa If it could be done without a sacrifice of prin- || votedly, as any man in any party. I, for one, | ence, on the subject of slavery in the territories, 
cole 1 frankly confess, | would like to see’ the || will stand by the Constitution and the union of | I hope to see northern Democrats standiag in one 
oe nut to his Executive lips—not that | would || these States. Come-what will, or may, “ the | rank upon the great rock of the Constitution, to 


desire to see any personal calamity befall him; far || Union must be preserved.” ‘Indiana knows no || save their beloved country from this threatening 








fom it. His friends may build to his well-earned || North, no South—nothing but the Union.”’ ‘| crisis. If you will, we shall have preserved our 
military fame, @ monument as high as the sun; I || I commend to the eye of the restless political 4em- || country, our national identity as a party, and our 
will never reach out my hand to tear a biock from || agogue—whose political exislence depends upon his || liberal, patriotic spirit as men. Then shall we 


the pyramid. But I do not think it important to || ceaseless efforts at slavery agitation—the following } have added another Democratic triumph to the 
know whether or not he interfered. The people || extract from the late letter of Governor Brown of || long list of victories over error in by-gone days. 
_—formed their constitution at their own time, || Florida: | In conclusion, sir, allow me to say, that my peo- 
jn their own Way, and it is republican in its form, || « These are times of excitement; and men remarkable || Ple, who have so generously intrusted me with their 
and that is all we have a constitutional right to | for wisdom, honesty, and discretion, are rarely, if ever, || confidence, if they were now to speak, would say, 


know.* It was submitted to the people for their | paprncey wg. gp rigparene SE Ee || admit California into the Union—settle the Texas 
consideration, either to be ratified or rejected. || ihe rastiess politician and forward dintaaans aoe Bwana | boundary—organize the territories, leaving the 


They ratified it by an overwhelming majority; and, || manage to render themselves prominent and “ popular, and || people, who are there, in the fullest enjoyment of 
sir, more—they have elected a Democratic Gover- || of course successful.” || their inherent rights to self-government—and abol- 
nor and Lieut.Governor. They elected Democra- | Now, Mr. Chairman, I beg to say one thing to | '8h the slave trade in the District of Columbia, 
tie delegates to the Se ee formed a || the great national Democratic party, of which I In doing these things, let every Democrat, north 
traly Democratic constitution—they elected Dem- | claim to be an humble member. You have held || 204 south, unite in one fraternal bond of unioh. 
ocratic delegates to Congress, and Democratic || the control of this mighty nation for fifty years || Then will the Union be saved. Then will the 
Senators; and this satisfies me that these people, | out of sixty. Its prosperity and its glory have || COU"try be quieted. Then will disunionists, north 
had then, and have yet, sound judgment, and just |! been the work of your hands, You have passed || 24 south, be consigned to the “ tomb of the Cap- 


F notions of republican liberty, in spite of Exec- || through many storms of political strife, and have |, U!ets,” and your beloved principles will again at- 


utive influence. — __ || brought the ship of State, each time, safely into || test the truth, that * the people are capable of self- 
ifthe Executive counsels had effected anything, || port. You have been beaten occasionally, but | S°vermment.” 


would not the California constitution, like his || «never conquered.’? Your temporary fall has | als Or 

own notions of pees Ns eee s on this slavery || only given renewed energy and vigor to your time- | ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 

question, have prevailed, and a profound silence || honored principles of republican liberty. You | . - a trill de aie 
been observed ? No, sir, these people that voted || have sete ‘ death that hydra- headed Shodidmed | SPEECH OF MR. JOHN VAN DYKE, 





and acted in this matter, were, nineteen-twentieths || monster, that once threatened the freedom of the OF NEW JERSEY, 

of them, Americans,who knew their rights, and the || laboring miilions, until the name of “ United States | Ix rue Hovse or Rerresentarives, 
flashing of Executive patronage in their faces, could || Bank’ stinks in the nostrils of every Democratic Marci : 

not deter them from the right. More, sir; these || republican. You have sustained, triumphantly, | ‘ March 4, 1850. 

people were, and are yet, nearly all plain Demo- | the doctrine of * equal rights to all men, exclu- || The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
erats, and General Taylor and his Cabinet could || sive privileges to none.”” You have sympathized || the state of the Union, and having under con- 
not have influenced them one way or an another. || with, and sustained, the progress of human liberty || sideration the bill fer the admission of California 
I have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance throughout the world. Your voices, your strong into the Union as a State— 




























with many of these people. They love freedom || arms, and stout hearts, have always been raised Mr. VAN DYKE rose and said: 
and equality. They understand the blessings of || in defence of your country; and while your || Mr. Cuairman: I have but a single object in 
civiland religious liberty—the freedom of the press || countrymen were bleeding at every, pore—while view in rising to address the committee at this 
and of speech. Did this Administration pre- || your brethren were offering up their lives upon |, time. It is not my intention to * agitate,’’ par- 
vent them from inhibiting all banks and banking || the altar of their country—you have encouraged | ticularly upon the “ peculiar institution” of the 
institutions? I ask southern Democrats if they || and sustained them; and while they were pouring | South, nor to discuss, at much length, the great 
think that this clause was made by the consent of || out their blood in a foreign land, in defence of the | question which has recently been started aor 
this Whig Administration? [ presume not. | national honor, you néver told the soldier, when || whether slavery be or be not ‘a social, civil, po- 
But, Mr. Chairman, I hope to be- pardoned for || he was returning from the field of blood, that he || litical, and religious blessing.” 1 leave these mat- 
turning aside to notice a remark made by the honor- || had just been engagefl in a war that “ was un- |, ters to those whose whole souls seem to be entirely 
able gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Sre- || constitutionally and unnecessarily begun.”? You || engrossed by them, on both sides, and who can 
vens.| He, sir, is a distinguished leader of the || have, while holding the reins of Gscermenent. ex- || neither see, hear, nor think of anything else. Nor 
Whig party, and like the honorable gentleman || tended and enlarged the bounds of human free- || shall | stop,in the short time allowed me, to caleu- 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Mawn,] he must bear |} dom. In 1848 you fell, defending the right of the || late the value of the Union, as certain southern gen- 
his share of the responsibility of this dangerous || people to settle this vexed question, and all others, || tlemen tell us they have done already, and who have 
agitation. He says: for themselves. The present Executive, General | proved very satisfactorily to themselves, I »re- 
“But in this glorious country, where nearly two thirdsof || ‘Taylor, has approximated to the truth, you fell | sume, by figures—which it is said cannot lie—that 
the people are ree, we can say anything within these walls defending. Even the great northern light—the it is worth but little, and that they will be quite 
tee eee great Ajax of northern Whig principles—after || as well off out of it as in it. Nor shall T ettemp? 
hei ' oe ; | having made a most unjust and unfounded attack || to examine that other question, lately grown into 
h gitate for human liberty ! That is the cant upon northern Democrats, has finally given in his immense importance here, viz., whether the im- 
phrase. What does-he propose to accomplish by || adhesion to the northern Democratic doctrine, that || pulsive, fiery, and chivalrous South, or the cold- 
agitation? He admits that we cannot disturb || there is no necessity for passing this * Wilmot”— || blooded, phiegmatic, and calculating North, usu- 
slavery in the States. He admits, and declares, ||) yin add, ** proviso :”? he does not dignify it so || ally furnish the larger number of officers, and more 
that there is no slavery in California, or New much.* And now, when all parties, with but few || and braver soldiers, for that great test of human 
Mexico. He admits, and declares, that they are exceptions, are giving in their adhesion to the || greatness—the field of slaughter. This subject 
now free. And now, I ask, who does he pro |, has been rung in our ears until I have thought I 
to make free? What bonds does he ask to break ? * And I have therefore, sir, to say, in this respect also, |, heard the cannon roar, have imagined that I ac- 
= roar apap the ane - — of the on tte oommuarss Seed ne eeneae Sa many persons ng I tually smelt gunpowder, and in fact saw some- 
territories suppose he, like others of his party, || shall ever live there, by an irrepealable law—a more irre- | thing in the apers about muskets and buckshot; 
is very much alarmed, lest these hard-fisted, “and onac™ per n oan va but I leave ha subject also to be settled by the 
further, sir, that if a resolution or alaw were now before | ‘‘ militia colonels’? of Congress, and those who 
us provide @territorial government for New Mexico, have never yet reached that important and dignified 
would vote to put into it no prohibition whatever. The use || sation, One thing is very certain, (and of this 1 
of such a prohibition would be idle, as it respects any effect | ; . : ° i 
upon the territory. I would not take pains to reaffirm an |, Suppose we are fully satisfied,) and that is, that 
ae - ee tata aaas will a we are all very ae ai ~— is pe Ones: 
es » © purpose of a taunt || There is yet another subject much spoken of here 
Siete e wceed Ot os cree ake ioe ana —the seanee which are to follow a dissolution of 
rational pride, or an irrationa ee wanes the pride of |, the Union. The trumpet’s clang, the clash of 





ish freedom, and load themselves with chains and 
slavery. Mr. Chairman, this is the style of all 
the free-soil ments I have ever heard; but 
I desire to ask the free-soil Democrats one ques- 
tion. After you have got this slavery question 
settled, where do you intend, as a policies) party, 
to go? or what do you intend to do? Do you 
till intend to make it a political test of party or- 


; ‘ ‘ the gentlemen and people of States. I have || arms, and the shock of battle—the tossing plumes, 
ganization? If you do, at this point you and | || no such and no such purpose. They would think it | the prancing steeds, and the flashing steel—the 
must partcompany. I claim to love liberty, my Sellen pana Ween thea bia wae eee Sank ve neae net wasted fields, the flaming cities, and the streame 

y regard as a proper equality ’ : 
or privilege. Whether they are expected to realize any of blood—are paraded before us with all the 
*Mr. Catnoun ihtroduced the fullowing resolution into || benefit from itor not, they would feel that at least a theo- || « pomp and circumstance of glorious war;”’ but 
the United States Senate in 1847: 


i to ir ciareeants ned fener | from such scenes I beg Jeave also to turn away. 


Nich chan it is a fundamental principle in our po- | Leannot, with any degz<e of pleasure, contemplate 


: 
i 
fl 
| 





> yin forming a constitution, bave the || the triumphs of Anarcay, as he waves his blood- 
which gh country, preservation of liberty and ) stained sceptre over the broken ragments of this 
ronan pen,“ Arata utters | fea eta anne ee" dest | once hapoy and powercl Union, nor do Ike 
Paty, oe to address the Senate often upon this subject. 1 | lieve for a moment that there is the slightest reason 
oe be admitted e Calera to pour out all fpr etoet age on ape Lsay,| for any such contemplation. This Union was 
siden er ; aS oa te la eeeiere te ~— the pen pe ame ogra ® || never stronger, nor in jess danger, than at the 
lation of the ¢ \ ‘direct confiiet with the || By yiion "for yeoniaien” oF dese eres present time; and although we may have a little 
Principles on which our political eysten rests.” it.” — Webster. , dispute among ourselves, our attachments will be 
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ali the stronger when the storm shall have blewn | is the word commonly used to com 


over, and the quarrel shall have been adjusted. 
My object in rising, sir, is to vindicate the 
North, so far as I am able, against the gross and 
unjustifiable charges made against it, with litle 
or no diserimination, by the South. Scarcely a 


southern gentleman rises to speak upon the sub- | 


ject, but aceuses the North, in the bitterest tecms 
of reproach, of oppression, aggression, and out- 
rage upon ihe rights of the South; and there is 
searcely a newspaper published on the southerly 
side ef the line, that does not assert the same thing. 
If the South is to be believed, the North, asa peo- 
ple and as States, are a set of Goths and Huns— 
Alarics and Attilas—robbers, cut-throats, and con- 
atitution breakers, whose great object is to free the 


slavea, burn the dweilings, cut the throats of the | 
masters, and dishonor the wives and daughters of | 


the South. . I, indeed, the North be guilty of all 
these sins, both actual and intended, then, ‘o be 
sure, we are greatly in the wrong, and our breth- 
ren of the South do not complain without cause. 
But, sir, | deny these charges utterly. 
irue that the North has been guilty of any aggres- 
sions upon the South, It is the mere creature of 
the imagination—* the baseless fabric of a vision.’’ 
I hold myself ready to prove the position which T 
take; and | invite your attention, sir, and that of 


the committee, to those stubborn things, called | 


facts, to sustain me in what I say. 


i know very well that certain persons in the | 


North have done and said particular thinys, not 
approved of anywhere, well calculated to displease 
the South, and of which I shall speak more fully 
hereafter; but it is equally true that portions of 
the South have done the same thing; and while it 
is not my intention to charge the South with ag- 
gression upon the North, yet I do affirm that the 
whole course of the legislation of the country, 
from its foundation, has been to suit the views of 
the South; and no law, whether for protection, 
improvement, or otherwise, that did not accord 
with the wishes of the South, has ever been 
allowed to pass, or, if passed, to remain long on 
the national statute-book. ‘The complaints, the 
domination, or the superior abilities of the South, 


have always enabled it in the end to have its own | 


way. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not precisely certain wheth- 
er I should class the State from which I come 
among the northern or southern States. If that 


line, of which we hear so much, known | 


magic 

us Sasson and Dixon’s line, should be run straight 
through to the Ailantic, it will cut our Siate 
directly in two, leaving a part of it on each side 
of the line. And besides this, I find, on looking 


at the map, that the southerly part of the State of | 


New Jersey is on the same parrallel with the 
District of Columbia, which, with that part of the 
State of Maryland lying north of it, claims I believe 
to be purely southern; but whether it be southern, 
northern, or neither, one thing is pretty certain, 
that neither she nor any of her representatives are 
very fanatical on the subjectof slavery. She does 
not countenance mere frantic agitators at home, nor 
doeg she desire that her Representatives should 
become such here, but I am sure that speak only 
the truth when I say, that among her whole peo- 
ple there is a deeply-seated and abiding conviction 
on the subject of slavery. 


of the question, as our friends of the South have 
not—she does not believe that it is cithera social, 
civil, political, or religious blessing, but she be- 

lieves directly to the contrary; and she believes, 

further, that all legislation which may lawfully 

take place on this subject, should be to restrain, 
and not to extend, either its power or its area. As 

she would resist, with all the energy within her | 
power, the reéstablishment of slavery within her 
own borders, so she will never consent to its re- | 
establishment in any territory of the country | 
where it has been once abolished by law, and | 
where it does not now exist. But, having used | 
all the means within her power to frustrate any | 
such attempt, if she shall find herself voted down. 
by a majority in the national Congress, I think I} 
may say for her, that whatever she may think, 

she will not attempt to dissolve the Union in con- 

Sequence. 


“int to return to the charges of aggression, which || 


j 
i 
} 
| 
t} 


It is not | 


Having had the insti- | 
tation herself, and having gradually abolished it— | 
having fully examined and fully tried both sides | 


Admission 


prehend every 
kind of northern iniquity. In the great Southern 
Address, of last winter, which was signed by moat 
of the southern members, cecurs the following | 


passage; and I quote it, because it is more temper- | with @ view to preserve the equilibri 
ate in itg tone than. usual, and because it bears | 
the signatures of a majority of southern members || accommodate her in this particular, 


in both Houses of Congress. In speaking of 
what it terms a ‘‘ conflict ’’ between the two great 
| sections of the Union, the Address continues: 


“ The conflict commenced not long after the acknowledg- 
ment of our independence, and has gradually increased, 
until it has arrayed the great body of the North against the 
South on this most vital subject. In the progress of this 
conflict, aggression has followed aggression, and encroach- 
meht encroachment, until they have reached a point where a 
regurd for your peuce and safety will not permit us to remain 
longer silent.” 


This charge of aggression, in some form or other, 


is iterated and reiterated by almost every gentle- | 


man who speaks from a slaveholding State, and 


it is the only true ground, or pretence of ground, | 
on which a dissolution of the Union is threat- || 
ened; and yet no one has, thus far, been able to | 


lay his hand upon, or specify, one single act or 


instance in all the North, which can be either | 


seen, felt, or known, which can possibly justify 
or sustain this most unjust and slanderous charge. 
All is known by hearsay. One manufactures a 
story; Others put it into circulation, until nearly 
worn out; it is then newly vamped up and recircu- 


the southern people come to believe it is actually 
true, and, having heard it told so often, they as- 


sert it with all imaginary posiliveness, without | 
ever thinking whether there be any evidence of its | 


truth, or not. 

But I have, without hesitation, denounced the 
whole string of charges, both in the aggregate 
and in detail, as being without foundation and 


untrue; and althou’h the burden of proving them | 


true naturally rests on the party who makes them, 


yet I am willing, in this instance, to reverse the | 


usual order of evidence, and prove the direct con- 
trary to be true. 


These charges of aggression are divided into | 


four classes, viz: 
Ageressions by acts of Congress; 


Agegressions by State legislatures in relation to | 


fugitive slaves; 


Aggressions by State courts and State officers | 


on the same subject; and 


| the escaps of slaves. 


And first, the aggressions by acts of Congress: | | 


have already stated, sir, that the whole legislation 
of the country has been of a character to favor the 
South, and not encroach upon her. And now let 
us look at the facts. 

' ‘The Southern Address.goes back for its aggres- 
sions to a time prior to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution; a d to that period | propose to follow it. 
When the Constitution was adopted, we had but 
thirteen States, Since that time, seventeen new 
States have been admitted into the Union; nine of 
these have been admitted as slaves States, and 
tight of them as free States. As Congress, then, 
has thus-far admitted more slave States into the 
Union than it-has free States, and as these slave 
States could never have been admitted without the 
consent of the North—for the North has always 
had the majority in the House of Representatives— 
and as we have seldom heard of any resistance 
being made to such admission, we are bound to 
suppose that the North has not been very aggres- 
sive in this matter, but directly the contrary. 

| Again: of the territory embracing the present 

| States of this Union, more than two-thirds of it is 

_ slave territory, and Jess than one-third of it is free 
territory. ‘The number of squure miles embraced 
in all the free States, is four hundred and fifty-four 
thousand three hundred and forty; the number of 
square miles embraced in the slave States, is nine 

hundred and thirty-six thousand three hundred 
and eighteen. While the number of white inhab- 

| itants in the free States is much more than two to 
| one over the slaves States, yet the slave States, 


| im extent of territory, have more than two to one 


| over the free States; and as nine of these slave 
States haye been admitted by Congress, which 
always had control over the question of boundary, 
and as these States, thus extended, could never 
have been admitted but by the consent of the 


of California—Mr. Van Dyke. 


lated, until, with the aid of a rather easy credulity, | 


Agegressions by the northern people in aiding ; 


Ho. or Reps. 


North, J do not think that it w “ 
upon the South in this matter, nae 
| Again; so anxious has the South ever 
| the admission of new States from th 


as very ive 
been for 
At Section 
uM, as she 
ever been tp 
that three 9 
y Population 
eNntative each 
Ore, OF not, is 


| calls it, and so willing has the North 


| the southern States have new onl 
| enough to entitle them to one Repres 
|| Whether they will ever have any m 
} among the unknown things; but no auch thin 

|| exists in the North. The last three States th 

|| have been admitted from the North, were kindly 
| kept back from affecting the equilibrium princi; id 
|; until they were entitled to two members ot 
}and the very last one which has been admits 
| from the North, and admitted by the last 7 
gress, has now three members on this floor, |) 
this matter of congresstonal action, then, it cannot 
be said that the North has been very aggressive 
but quite otherwise. : 

As another evidence of the oppressive and ae. 
gressive disposition of the North, in 1803 it agree 
to purchase and add to the country that mig 
territory, known as the Louisiana purchase, lying 
| on the west side of the Mississippi, and reachine 

from the southern point of Texas, to the mos: 

northerly line of our possessions, and stretching 

westward in part to the Pacific ocean. This yas; 

domain, every foot and inch of which was at the 

time covered, theoretically at least, and practically 

in part, by slavery, the North contributed jis 
| treasure to purchase, and gave it up to the yp. 
controlled dominion of slavery and the South, 
for a period of nearly twenty years; and the mo- 
ment the North began to hint that slavery had 
|| proceeded far enough, we heard threats of a dis. 
solution of the Union. But here again the South 
proposed its own terms; the North acceded (o 
them, as usual, and all things went on smoothly, 
|| But let us pursue this subject a step further, ig 
search of northern aggressions. Of the territory 
thus aequired from France, four States have thus 
| far been created—Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and lowa—tbree of them slave States, an: one of 
them a free State; and all this by the consent, 
agreement, and treasure of the North. Truly the 
North has been shockingly aggressive! 

But again; out of the entire territory which 
| we have acquired, since the Louisiana purchase, 
‘excluding the New Mexican territories, two 
States have been made—Florida and Texas—and 
both of them are slave States; and this, too, be it 
remembered, was done with the consent of the 
North, and without whose aid no such acquisitions 
could have been made. Florida was acquired in 
1819, and admitted asa State in 1845, while Texas 
was acquired and admitted in 1845. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Toomss) ad- 
mits that the North behaved very well up to 1520. 
I feel very thankful, sir, for this small favor in the 
way of admission, Lecause it comes directly across 
the great Southern Address; but he falls into the 
usual strain of vituperation against her since that 
time. Now, sir, | beg leave to call the attention 
of our southern friends very particularly to this 
business of the acquisition ad Basen, which | 
have shown happened long since 1820. | do s0, 
because it furnishes in itself a most extraordinary 
instance of northern aggression upon the South 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr, McLave| 
| insists, that the annexation of Texas was nota 
| question. of southern policy. He says it wasa 
| Democratic measure. 1 know very well, sir, that 
| during the Presidential campaign of 1844, “ the 
reannexation of Texas, and the whole of Oregon,” 
were prominently displayed on the geuey banners 
of the Democracy, to catch both the North and 
the South; and | know, also, that through the in- 
fluence of a southern President, then present, 
through the power of the lash and caucus screws 
of the South, where the Democracy were strong, 
that enough of the north men to carry the measure 
were forced into it; but every one knew, and 
_ everybody knows, that the measure was of south- 

i eat and only object and re- 
the South, to strengthen its 
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per Indiana, and Illinois put together, and 
oo large enough to embrace Michigan also— 
weeas having three hundred and twenty-five thou- | 
fve hundred and twenty square miles, and 
se other States mentioned, exctusive of Michigan, | 
- two hundred and ninety-three thousand, two } 
jandred and fifty-nine, Lalso know, very well, | 
that the southern men, with a few exceptions, did 

t public! avow that their object was, and the 
eaile wt be, to strengthen slavery, and the 
Soath: The more captivating, but false and shal- 
low argument was, that if we did not take it, Eng- || 
and would get it—a thought which the more heed- 
jess of Our people could not abide for a moment. || 
Rut suppose the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. || 
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done, and has never before been called dipon to || 
do; and | think | am clearly right in saying that | 


it never can be yielded. 1 can do almost anything | and aggression. 


else to reconcile difficulties, real or imaginary, but 
not this. 1} 
Mr. Chairman, I have not overlooked the fact 
that, in the resolutions annexing Texas, a trap | 
was set, which perhaps caught some northern | 
gulls, under the pretence that the portion of terri- 
tory lying north of 36° 30’ was to be free. Yes, 
sir, such an idea was supposed to be contained in 
the resolutions, and the South are now laughing | 
derisively at us for being so silly as to be caught 
by any sucu bait. The truth is, that the part | 
lying north of the line, will never have inhabitants | 


McLane] be correct in his view—suppose the | enough to make a State; and until it becomes a |) 
North did of its own free choice, and without | State, it is not to be free; and by the terms of the 


force or pressure, agree to O¥tain this vast country, || resolutions themselves, it is never to become a || to put ‘them in execution. 


snd to surrender every foot of it to the South, to 
sirengthen its position, and enable it to propagate || 


State, until the balance of Texas consents to it, | 
When that consent will be given, you who are | 












Ho. or Reps. 





and call upon their people, by everything that 
they hold dear, to arouse and resist the outrage 
These speeches they circulate 


'| thick ail over their districts, and the people, hear- 


ihg nothing else, and knowing no better, reall 

imagine that there is something terrible ahead; 
and thus the excitement of which we hear so much, 
But excited about what? Why, the Wilmot pro- 


| viso. But the, Wilmot proviso has never yet 
| passed Congress, and it is perfectly certain that it 


never will, Even if it should pass this House, it 
is well known that it cannot pass the Senate. 


|| And gentlemen here make threats of what they 


will do, when the proviso passes, that almost 
make one’s hair sand Gpideks thine te which they 
know full well they are entirely safe in making, 
as it is very certain they will never be called on 
But, then, we have 
talked about the proviso. Yea, we have talked 


_ much about it, and shall probably talk much more; 


and perpetuate slavery—how then stands the case, | Yankees,can probably guess. But in the mean- and we once passed it through this House. A 
gs to the question of northern aggression? Is not H time, the slave constitution and slave laws of || year ago, when we had an extreme pressure upon 


the case muck stronger? Is not the north entitled || Texas cover every foot and inch of the territory, 


|| us, growing out of the peculiar situation of Cali- 


to much more credit, as between her and the south, | and so will continue, until the South, as well as | fornia, to give her a territorial government, we did 
if she did this thing willingly, than if it were || Texas, agrees to the contrary. |) 


wrang from her by force? \| 


Some one—I think it wasa Senator from Ala- | 


pass such a law, and we put the proviso in it. For 
this I voted, and I did so under a solemn sense of 


But you, men of the South, who charge aggres- | bama—has said that, Oregon was an offset against || duty to that people. I had abundance of evidence 


sion and outrage against the North, please to bear || 


in mind, still farther, as we go along, that this 
same vast and valuable country of ‘Texas, was || 
thus given over to the South without one praticle 


we settled the boundary line between 


Texas, but certainly not more so than the rest of | 
the wild territory lying ‘north of the line of 36° || 
30'2 Our title to Oregon was not acquired when || 

Bngland and || 


before me, and I so firmly believed that the people 
of California so desired it—a belief that has been 
more than confirmed since, by the entire unanimity 
with which they have themselves excluded slavery 


of set-off, or equivalent, on the part of the North, || ourselves. Oar title to Oregon was just as perfect || from their limits by their constitution now before 
The South very quietly and coolly takes and || when the Missouri compromise was adopted, as it | 


appropriates the whole of it to herself; and now, | 
when, as a clear result of that annexation, through | 


the war which grew out of it, we have acquired | 





is now, and just as perfect as it was to any other | 
territory. 1t was insisted on, in our controversy | 
with England, on three different grounds—first, by | 


us. Satisfied as I was that such was the desire of 


| that people, lt should be unworthy of a seat in this 


House, if | had voted otherwise. 
And here allow me w express my view of a 


other territories, not worth a quarter as much as || dsicovery at an early day; secondly, under the | Representative’s duty in such cases. [tis not, in 
Texas, she claims to retain this lion’s share of || Louisiana parchase from France, mn 1803; and || my judgment, the right or the duty of the Repre- 
Texas, undisturbed, within her own clutches first, | thirdly, by release from Spain when she ceded |, sentatives from Massachusetts, or any other north- 
and then asks to divide the balance even with us. || Florida to us, in 1819—all before the Missouri || ern State, to insist, that the particular laws which 


Yes, sir, this wonderful and high-minded section | 


compromise—so that our ownership of Oregon | 


of the country, knownas the South—containing but || was just as complete, and the slavery question was | 
little more than one fourth of the entirewhite popu- || just as much settled therein, at the time of that || of the Representatives from South Carolina, or 
lation of the Union—actually claims, and it is this || compromise, as in any other territory that we then | any other southern State, to insist on any such 
very claim which we are now aa cue about, to || possessed. The only question with England was, | thing, in any such remote region. The question 


appropriate “to herself the whole of 


of sulphur and bristle with bayonets, that she | 
shall have half of the balance, And the refusal to || @ little further, by way of seeing what aggressions | 


accede to this extraordinary demand, is pro- 


} 
j 


And now, sir, let ds phrsue this Oregon question | 


were committed by the North upon the South, in | 


nounced ‘an impudent assumption on the part of || the adjustment of that question, This, bear in | 
the North.” Yes, sir, this is the language of the || mind, was northern territory. If the whole of it || ing—a blessing to the slave, and a blessing to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Cuinemay;] || should be procured, it would add strength to the || master’’—if it tend to make a country great, and 
but if there ever was impudence more unblushing, || North in the future admissivn of States, And al- || strong, and prosperous, and happy, and if it tend 
and effrontery more brazen than any other, it is || though the ‘‘ whole of Oregon” answered very || to develop their resources, to increase enterprise, 


that pat forth by the South, in the claim to which | 
I have referred. 
But the South asks, she says, nothing but jus- | 
tice, and will take nothing less; but where, pray, | 
did she get those ideas of justice? Suppose for a | 
moment we throw all the territory together—for | 
I repeat that there was, in fact, but one acquisition, | 
We annexed one portion, and we had to fight to | 
maintain it; in the settlement of the fight, there 
was additional territory added. ‘This is the proper | 
mode, if a fair division of property is what she is | 
after. Let us divide it, then; and if the South | 
takes the whole of Texas, and nothing more, | | 
ask you, men of the South, in all fairness and | 
honesty, if your share is not worth four times | 
at least as much as all the rest put together? I | 
ask you, gentlemen of Texas, would you ex- | 
change your State, that was once a nation of | 
itself, for a half dozen Californias and New Mex- | 
ios? I receive no answer—I know you would | 
not. And again, | ask and demand an answer, if | 
any one is prepared to give it: is there a man on 
this floor, from the South, who would to-day | 
tee if the thing were possible, to surrender up 
texas to freedom and to the North, and take in 
Its stead the whole of the other territories put 
together? Alas, sir! echo, with her thumb to 
bose, answers ‘* not on .” And this is all the 
response oe Lee Sand avai, then, and under 
any ci tances, the South has much the better 
part of the bargain; and with this she should be 
satisfied, and to this she must submit, so far as I 
am concerned, if her only alternative be, that we 
shall by law inflict slavery upon an unwilling peo- 
» and reéstablish it in_terr ; where it has 
ong since been abolished, it does not 
nOW exist. is w s has never yet 









and © 


| 
| 


well for a political campaign, and although in the || 


suit them at home, should be enacted in another 
and remote territory, nor is it the right ofthe duty 


exas first, || whether we should keep the whole, or only a || is, not what kind of laws the North wants, or the 
and then demands, in tones of menace, which smell || part. 


South wants, in California; but the great question, 
under proper restrictions, is, what kind of laws 
does the territory require and need? If a territory 
desire slavery within its limits, and if it by a 
‘* great, social, civil, political, and religious bless- 


and encourage industry and labor, then, if we 


inaugural address we were informed that our title || think so, let them have it; but if, on the contrary, 
to the whole was “ clear and unquestionable,’’ and || we believe it to be a great evil—a great moral 
the North had reason to expect that our right to || wrong—a blight and a curse upon every country 


it would be maintained very valiantly; but all at || 


once we were informed that a title, perfectly clear, 
was surrendered to the half of it, and the poor | 
North had to content itself with the remainder. | 
When our right to southern territory was in dis- 
pute, the nation was unceremoniously plunged into | 
a foreign war to defend an extreme and preposter- | 


ous limit; but when northern territory was the |) 


question, at the first growl of the British lion the 
South * caved in,”’ and thought their ** niggers”’ 


soon followed, and we took the half of that, to the | 
whole of which we had, as we were told, a perfect | 
right. This was clipping the wings of the North, | 
and lessening its power; but to this the North | 
consented, and yet the South accuses her of ag- 
gression. 

Mr. Chairman, the country, we are told, is | 
nearly turned upside down on the subject of what | 
is called the ‘““ Wilmot proviso.’ The people, it 
is said, are greatly excited on this subject; and | 
some persons, | am told, ere expecting every morn- 


where it exists—if it hinder emigration, if it de- 
| press enterprise, if it discourage industry and 
labor, by making it disreputable for a white maa 
to work, and, above all, if the people to be af- 
fected are deadly hostile to it—I ask, in the name 
of all that is just and reasonabley why should we 
either put it upon them, or allow it to go there, if 
we can prevent it? If it became necessary for us 


} 


| to give local laws to South Carolina, or Massa- 
|| chusetts, it surely would be our a to give them 
of more value than northern territory; the North || 


such laws as those States respectively desired and 
needed in their particular locations. And why is 
| this not true when we are legislating for a terri- 
| tory? 
| But, Mr. Chairman, I every day hear it assert- 
| ed, and repeated on this floor, that the territories 
in question were acquired by the common treas- 
| ure and the common blood of the Union, and that, 
| therefore, the people of all the States have an equal, 
right to emigrate to those territories, and to carry 
| with them their property of every description, ar 
to be protected in it there. This is true to a cet 





ing to wake up and find themselves dead, I know 


nothing of this excitement among the people in my 





section of the cquntry, and the reason probably is, 
that no pains have been taken to excite them. It 
may be otherwise in the South; and why is it so? : 
Not because the people have either seen or felt any 
ressure upon them from any quarter, for there has | 
en nostich pressure, but the reason clearly is, that 
gentlemen from the South come here, and make 
the most aed speeches possibile, in which 
they accuse the North of everything that is bad, | 





| tain extent; but judging from the course of arguy 
ment on this subject, I infer, that those who inais 
upon this consider, because we all have a kind o 
| equal interest and partnership in the public prop- 
| erty, that therefore each one has a right to mar 
at once into the new territories with his horses, 


cattle, and negroes, clutch the first five hundred or. 


a thousand acres that happen to suit him, sq 

down upon it, and claim it as his share of the 
plunder, with the right to hold it, and work it 
with horses, oxen, or hegroes, as he may think 
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Admission of California—Mr. Van Dyke. 


proper, whereas, in truth and in fact, there is not | around and evade the direct issue, but it comes to 


one of ua who is entitled to an acre of that land 
any wore than an inhabitant of Kamschatka. It 
ie true, we have all an interest in this public 


to have the proceeds of the sales, or other dispo- 


sition of the property, justly appropriated for our | 


joint benefit; but not one of us is entitled lawfully 
to have or touch a foot or inch of that land unless 
we buy it, and pay for it, and take the Govern- 
ment deed as our title, This the inhabitant of 
Kamechatka can do just as wellas we. We are 
not bound to do this—we can keep our money, and 
purchase better land elsewhere, if we like. We 


stand in the same relation toward these territo- | 


ries precisely as we do toward the other public 
lands of the nation, lying within or without the 
different States of the Union. 

But let us approach this subject a little closer. 
We have the same power to legislate for these ter- 
ritories that the legislatures of the different States 
have to legislate for their particular States. And 
is it true, that legislative power cannot restrain the 
people within its jarisdiction from holding and 
using certain kinds of property, and even from 
pursuing certain kinds of business for a liveliliood, 
if the holding and using of such property, or the 
parsuit of such business, be injurious to the public 
morals, or detrimental to the public good? If there 
be no such power, what becomes of your laws to 
restrain piracy, counterfeiting, horse-racing, gam- 
bling, rum selling, and the hike, which have been 
enacied a thousand times? Have not the northern 
Sinies repeatedly exercised this power in the aboli- 
tion of slavery itself, wherein they have enacted 


this at last. You want us to reéstablish slavery 
or at least in some way to recognize its existence 


| in some part of these territories which is now free 
property—that is to say, we are the cestui que trusts; || 


the Government is our trustee, and we are entitled | 


from it; you want us, by some affirmative act, to 
make property for you in the territories—nothing 
else will satisfy you. What but this is meant by 

our proposition to run the Missouri compromise 
te through to the Pacific? What but this is 


_ meant by all your offers to divide it? Suppose we 


continue the compromise line through to the ocean, 
or any otherline, whatthen? North of the lineis 
to be free, south of it is to be-—what? Free also? 
Does the South want it for free territory? No, 
sir; she wants it for slave territory. And how 
is she to make it slave territory—the people there 
being opposed to it—unless Paseais itself shall, 
by positive legislation, reéstablish it there? Thia, 
[ repeat, is the real question at issue; and as | 
have before said, this is forcing upon us a new 

recedent. Itisathing which Congress has never 

efore done, and never even been called upon to 
do; and I am strongly inclined to think that it will 
ask to be excused from doing it now. 

If this be not the real question, pray tell us what 
the question is, ‘**What’s the cause of this com- 
motion, all the country through ?’’ The people are 
said to be excited; the South we are told are uni- 
ted like one man for defence. A greutSouthern Con- 
vention isto be held. A Southern Confederacy is 


| left for excitement and disunion to feed upo 
| But the gentleman from North Caroli 


| stood him also to say, that he would 
| 
| 


| us that there should be no skulking or dodging in 


TH 
the scarecrow proviso to them; but as th a 
laid on the table, bya large majority, and en 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Ince] insists _ 
that proviso is dead, ana he having Pronounced at 
funeral oration over it, I do not see what there s 


n. 


VENABLE] says we are trying to Gebonor he 


that this is a thing never attempted bef, ; 
understood him ie say, with phe Yohomenn, a 
he would rather die—I have forgotten how nq . 
deaths—than submit to dishonor; and | nde 
that all the litle Venablesin North Carolina a 
share the same fate, than that they should submit 
to dishonor. These are brave words, and the 
_ were bravely spoken. The gentleman also told 


this House, if he coul€ help it—that every man 
should *‘face the music;’’ and yet that gentle. 
/ man, but the day before, from midday till afier 
| midnight, did nothing else but shirk and dodec 
| the question before the House. He was famous 
, among the famed in calling the yeas and nays on 

every frivolous question that could be started, to 

avoid a direet vote on the pending question. Why 
| sir, | left the hall for a few moments, and on > 
_ turning, found the clerk calling the yeas and hays 


} 


I inquired anxiously what the question was, and 


was informed that the gentleman from Norh 


being whispered. The Union is threatened, and || Carolina [Mr. Venasie] asked what ?—to face 


even the day of its death has been fixed; and this | 


very day revolvers and bowie-knives were to be 
as plenty here as members; and I saw a few Sena- 


tors come into the hall to witness the great catas- || 


trophe of final dissolution. 


| the music? No, sir, he asked to be excused from 
voting; and this is what he calls ** facing the 
| music.’’ 


Mr. VENABLE. Did notthe gentleman, when 


I shall be glad, sir, if || the President sent in the constitution of Califor- 
the Union be found existing in the morning; for if | nia, vole against my proposition to refer the sub- 

we can once get past the time fixed, we will prob- || ject to the Committee on Territories? did he not 
| ably be like the followers of Father Miller, who, || vote for a reference of that subject to the Com- 


that their citizens should not either hold or use 
slaves within their limits, and this, too, when a 
large portion of their citizens were slaveholders at 


the time of such enactménts, and desired to remain 
so, and who protested loudly at the time against 
any suclkglaws? Suppose, that in giving govern- 
ment to 4 territory, we should insert a clause pro- 
hibiting piracy, countetfeiting, gambling, and rum 
selling, as we have an undoubted right to do, 
would not every pirate, counterfeiter, gambler, and 
rom seller in theland ery out that they had an equal 
right with others to this territory, and that the 
Cengress had passed a law which prohibited them 
from emigrating to these territories, and carrying 
theiy property with them, and wsing it like the rest 
of the people of the country? I suppose our south- 
ern friends are not willing to put slavery on the 


same footing with piracy, but many people think | 


that it stands ahead of it; and besides, the slave- 
trede is already made piracy by law, and the dif- 
ference between the two is not so very clear, after 
all, as they always exist together, and cannot exist 
apart. When we had slavery in New Jersey, even 
in a modified form, we always had slave-dealers. 


Slavery cannot go into tne new territories without | 


the slave-trade going with it; and it is now one of 


the very grounds on which a dissolution of the | 
Union is threatened, if we abolish the slave-trade | 


between the Siates—a traffic daily carried on be- 


when they found that the explosion did not take | 
|| place et the time appointed, began to think that 


after all it possibly might not take place just yet. 
But really, sir, what is there before Congress 
to produce the excitement, and to justify the 
speeches that are made here? Nothing—nothing 
but a simple bill for the admission of a State into 
the Union. But is there any thing necessarily 
exciting in this? It is a thing we have done sev- 
enteen times before; and it is a people, too, to 
whom we have refused a territorial government, 
and they now ask to come under our protection in 
another form, and gentlemen seem to be greatly 
excited about it. But she has excluded slavery 
by her constitution. Well, we have admitted 
States in all ways—some with slavery in, and some 
without it, and some that said nothing about it; 
but we have never yet refused a State because she 
either had it in, or had it out. But to resist Cali- 
fornia for this reason, and to dissolve the Union 
on this ground, when the people there, according 
to the true southern State-righis doctrine, have 
decided the matter for themselves, is a position a 
little more pro-slavery than even our southern 
friends are willing to assume. And hence they 
say they do not resist her on that ground; but they 





| 
{ 
| 
distinctly recollect all the votes that L have given 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union? 
_ and did he not, a few days after, vote for the res- 


| olution of the member from Wisconsin [Mr, 


| Dory] to take that bill out from the Commitice of 
the Whole, and refer it to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, with peremptory instructions to bring in 
a bill under the previous question? It was this 
that I resisted, and the South resisted, by all the 
means which parliamentary rules afforded. 


Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Chairman,! do not 


on unimportant subjects; but I do recollect very 
well a very important one that I gave. I voted to 
excuse the gentleman from North Carolina from 
voting, as I understood he was urgent on the sub- 
ject; and if I voted to refer the California matter to 
the Committee of the Whole, instead of to the 
Committee on Territories, as moved by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, it was because that, in 
the latter committee, it would certainly have been 


smothered, while in the former it was thrown 
| open to debate, and beyond the power of the pre- 
| vious question—the very thing which the gentleman 


seems so much to desire. I did not at any time 
| vote to take this matter again out of Committee of 


jorie the previous question, to bring in a bill admitting 
slave-trade with it. | mode of organization are so monstrous, and the || California as a State; and | know of no such vole 

But, ventlemen of the South, you have another || persons who voted such vagabonds and vagrants, || having been taken. I did vote against laying on 
difficulty tm the way of carrying your property to || that the thing cannot be tolerated for a moment. 


the table the resolution of the gentleman from 
the territories, which you say but little about, but || Well, there seems to be some irregularities about || Wisconsin, (Mr. Dory,] bat I did not vote to sus- 
you all know full well that it ts the real insuperable || it, | admit; but then we have no standard of regu- || tain the previous question on that resolution which 

| larity by which tobe governed. ‘The Constituuon 


obstacle in your way. Ht is this: with regard to cut off debate, I voted also against all the ‘‘stave 

property, knownas such the world over, you stand | gives the power, but says nothing about the mode |} off” motions made on that eventful day, except 

en tle same footing with the North precisely; but || and manner of doing the thing. Thus far there || the one to excuse my honorable friend from North 

wiih regard to that thing which you call property, | has been scarcely two States that have been ad- || Carolina; but I did not vote to continue that 
mitted in the same way—it is always a matter for 


when speaking on this sutject, it is not property || child’s play long after the usual hour for adjouri- 
every where, like horses, cattle, &c. Itis property || the sound discretion of Congress. But the under- |) ment, 


. be- | | the Whole, and refer it to the Committee on Ter- 
tween them. If, then, we permit slavery to go into | say that the President has interfered in the matter, || ritories, with peremptory instruction, and under 
the new territories, we must also send this piratical | and that the irregularities and iliegalities in her i 


nowhere, excerpt in pariicular places, where the | 


local Jaw has made it property, and authorized man 
to hold it as such. Your slaves, which you call 
eens in the South, are not property in the 

orth; and you cannot hold them by law in the 
free States, if you take them there, as you can 
yeur horses. They are not property any where 
voder the whole heavens, outside of your particu- 
lar limits, if you once take them outside of them. 
Phey are net now property in any of the new ter- 
rtioriés, because Slavery has been abolished there; 
and it cannot exist, nor can slaves be held there as 
property, unless we reéstablish it there. This is 
the great point in question. Gentlemen may talk 


standing that | wish to have with our southern 


|| friends is, that if they refuse to admit California on 


the ground of irregularity alone—this being a ques- 
tion where a difference of opinion should not make 
ill blood or ill friends, if there should happen to be 


'| a majority who think differently—and should vote 
|| accordingly toradmit California, What | want our 
| friends to promise is, that they will not dissolve 


the Union merely on account of this irregularity. 
With regard to the remaining territories, we 
have nothing before us concerning them, and | do 
not know that we shall have; when it comes, it 
will be time enough to meet it. Some weeks ago 
we had a resolution before us in favor of applying 


But, Mr. Chairman, what of al this? What 
difference did it make what particular committee 
had charge of the California constitution? It was, 
after all, the only thing before us on the ne of 
slavery, and the territories. And if the gen'leman 
felt himself and his section® dishonored, it must 
have been by the simple fact that we were talking 
about the admission of a State; and as the main 
ground of hostility to stich admission is the ques- 


tion of —e , the gentleman cannot help but 
perceive that the dishonor, if any, must attach to 
those who vote to overlook this shocking irreg¥- 
larity, and not to those who voteagainst it—so thst 


the gentleman and his friends, if they vote against 
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oie irregularly got-up constitution, will be entirely 

. from dishonor on that score. 

But, Mr. Chairman, | have been led somewhat 

m the main object of my remarks, which was, 
p repel the charge of aggreasion made against the 
fee States by the South. I have not done with 
the subject, but return to it again, as it is one 
ghich, inmy judgment, the country at this time 
spould fully understand. ' 

Another cause of complaint and charge of 
gzression is, the alleged interference of the North 
with the question of slavery in the District of Co- 
jymbia. Sir, there has never been a doubt—in the 
North at least—that Congress had full power over 
the question here, at any time, and in any way, to 
abolish both slavery and the slave-trade; and it is 
equally true that the North has most of the time 
had the number of votes pecessary to carry such 
measure through Congress, if it had seen fit to 
yse them. And yet, sir, it is true, that with all 
this power of Constitution and of numbers, the 
North has, down to this very hour, permitted in 
his District, not only slavery, but the slave-trade— 
that infamous traffic, which the laws of nations 
and the laws of Congress have long since made 
piracy and punished with death, when engaged 
in by persons of different nations. This infamous 
trafic, | say, in its most offensive forms, is, down 
to the present hour, permitted to be carried on be- 
tween the citizens of our own country, and the 
States of the Union, with perfect impunity, here in 
the metropolis of the nation, in sight of the Capi- 
tol, and beneath the flag of the Union! Is this 
aggression, sir? Why, if we had swept it away 
long ago, we could not have been accused of ag- 
eression. But alow me to ask gentlemen of the 
South why they insist upon the continuance of 
these things here? Why must the one hundred 
and seventy members of Congress, coming from 
the North, be foreed to look upon the loathsome 





and repulsive scenes connected with this traffic? 
Why must the representatives and official person- 
wes from every Government on the face of the 
earth, and every stranger and traveler who visits 
our capital, be forced to look upon our slave pens, 
and droves of miserable half-naked negroes, bound 
together, and driven along the streets like cattle or 
swine, to a railroad depdt, or steamboat landing, to 
be oe toa southern market? I feel almost 
degraded, when | admit that the North has thus 
far tolerated and consented to all these outrages 
against humanity and decency; and because we 
tolerated them, we are accused of aggression in this 
respect. And the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Stepuens] told us at an early day in the session, 
and with much warmth, that if we abolished slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia, the day we did it 
we would dissolve the Union. But do not gentle- 
men stand greatly in their own light in this matter 
of the slave traffic, especially im the District? 
Would they not enjoy their own institutions in 
more peace and quiet at home, where no sensible 
man desires to pursue them, if they would at once 
agree to put it out of our sight? For myself, | 
can only say, that before I came here, I felt but 
litle concern on the subject; but when | was 
foreed to look, as I have done, upon a drove of 
negroes, of both sexes and of all conditions, bound 
together, and publicly driven along Pennsylvania 
avenue, amid the hootings and shouts of the boys, 
| confess that, although my nerves are not easily 
disturbed, this was a little more than I could 
look upon with composure; and {| doubt not it is 
sowith others. I felt very much inclined to adopt 
the eleganybut forcible lines of Cowper, 

“T would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while | sleep, 

And wemble when wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever earned.” 
And now, a word or two on the subject of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. The gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. McLane] says that 
he does not look upon slavery as a blessing, 
exactly, but he looks upon it as a necessity. This 
may be true, to some extent, in certain places; but 
® not true in regard to this District, nor is it 
with regard to the State of Maryland itself. 

here is no necessity for its existence in either 
a more than there is inn New Jersey, which 


almost beside them, and where, under circum- 


“tances similar to theirs, they terminated that 
ago. But I shall confine my re- 
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rice, nor sugar, Nor even tobacco—so faras [ have 
seen—raised in the District; nor is there any kind 


marks to the District. There is neither cotton, | then; and theres ber, aeaihern friends, before 
referred to, vidoes 
| labored for weeks to carry into execution their pur- 
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win a body, and in this House 


of labor carried on here, in which it can be pre- || pose of disorganization; and one of them publicly 


tended that slave labor is essential. Indeed, the | 


reiterated here, upon this floor, the same atrocious 


principal use to which slaves are here applied, is | sentiment, that unless this House would first ** give 


for domestic servants, and to hire out for wages; | 
and there is no good reason, that I can see, why a 
gradual emancipation should notcommence. But 


secwrity’’ that it would not legislate adversely to 
the wishes of the South, that “‘discord should reign 
|| forever;”’ and this disloyal and disorganizing sen- 


{ am no fanatic on this subject. I would not vote || timent was clapped, and stamped, and applauded, 
to-day, nor at any other time while [ expect to || not by the entire South, | am proud to say, but by 


have a seat in this House, for the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery in this District, although I would 
vote for a proper bill for the gradual abolition of 


every fanatical disunionist from that section of the 
country; and if there had not been patriotism 
|, enough in the House to adopt the plurality rule, 


it. Any sudden change on the subject would be || and thus tumble overboard the whole disorganizing 


unwise and wrong; and besides this, it is not the | 
way in which the northern States themselves got 
rid of it. 

But further, Mr. Chairman, on the subject of 


gentry, they would doubtless have kept the House 
|| and the country at bay until this time. 
|| these patriotic southern gentlemen, after a struggle 
of three weeks, succeeded in defeating a Whig 


; 
Well, sir, 


northern aggressions, which are going to dissolve || Speaker and a Whig organization, and to that ex- 


the Union. Since the adoption of our Constitu- | 
tion, out of the sixty-four years which will have 


tenta Whig Administration. The northern Whigs 
were particularly disappointed, mortified, and pro- 
elapsed on the 4th of March, 1853, when General || voked; but what did they do? 


Did they go to 


Taylor’s presidential term expires, the South will || their northern friends on the Democratic side of 


have had the President and the entire control of | 
the Government fifty-two, and the North twelve. 
Now, sir, I care nothing about the question of 
which section has had the most honors. The 
North does not complain of it. She could have | 
prévented it. But when the South talks of aggres- 
sions on the part of the General Government, 
through its different departments, I desire to know 
what kind of aggressions they can be, when the 


| North has, for fifty-two years out of sixty-four, 


surrendered up to the South the whole control and 
management of the Government, in all its branches? 
Not only have they had the Presidents, but 
through them the cabinets, the courts, the foreign 
ambassadors, and all the officers of every grade 
throughout the country. The shaping, the form- 
ing, and modeling of the system, has been theirs. 
The putting the machine in motion, and establish- 
ing precedents, as well asthe powerful Executive 
influence over even the legislative department of 


the country, has, durifg all this time, been with | 


the South—sometimes having the President and 
Vice President both—and all this, too, when the 


the House, and propose a northern action to sweep 
this offensive southernism from the House? No, sir, 
they quietly submitted. 
our Democratic friends had a northern candidate 
for Clerk, whom they were very anxious to elect, 
and to which the 
tneir southern 
Speaker, and they came very near electing him; 
when all at once the southern Democracy became 
too patriotic longer to sustain a northern man, 
and over they went, several of them, and voted for 
| a southern man, Whig though he was, and elected 
him, not because they preferred a Whig, not be- 
cause they were excessively attached to the indi- 
vidual, but because he was a southern man, 
| now it became the turn for the Democrats of the 
North to be provoked and outraged by their south- 
| ern friends, as the 
Did they go to theiroffended northern brethren and 
propose a northern organization for the balance 
|| of the officers? No, sir, they quietly submitted to 
|| the outrage. 
| more than a third of the body, has, by its domina- 


Well, what next? Why, 


were clearly entitled as against 
emocrats, who then had the 


And 


were. 


But what did they do? 


Here, then, the South, with a little 


North could always have prevented it, as her || tion and noise, and by its infidelity to its friends, 
electoral vote has always been the largest—but she || driven the North from its every position—has pro- 


did not. 
sion upon the South ! 


And yet the North is accused of aggres- || cured the two chief and only officers who can, by 
|| possibility, have any influence on the legislation on 


But still further, sir: since these very troubles, || this subject of slavery, and this, too, when the 


which now so disturb our 


us—since the acquisition of these territories—the | 


eace, have been upon || North, had full power, atany moment, ifthey would 
have drawn a sectional line, to have excluded the 


great and really only cause of our unhappy strife— | South altogether; but yet they stood by, and sub- 


the North, with a majority of fifty electoral votes 
over the South, and consequently with full power 


| mitted to all this, simply because they would not 
draw a sectional line, or form a sectional party. 


to prevent it, has gone and again elected a farsouth | The North could have organized the House in 
ern man—a large slaveholder—and has again, || an hour; but it preferred seeing all the officers of 
through him, surrendered the whole powers of the || the House, and all the organization through its 
Government into the hands and control of the || committees surrendered up to the South, rather 


South, for four years more, and during which time 
these very questions must, in all probability, be 
deunaadoen placing this whole question of diffi- 


than seem in an 
rights or their feelings; and yet we are continually 
| annoyed with the perpetual clamor about northern 


way to encroach either upon their 


culty beyond our control, and placing ourselves || aggressions. 


almost entirely in the power of the South; and yet, 


Having examined, and as I think answered, 


with all theee facts before us, our ears are daily || the charges of aggression brought against the 


stunned with the charge of aggression. 


But, sir, let us come one step further down in 
search of these northern aggressors. About the | 


North, so far as the action of Congress and the 


General Government are concerned, I will ex- 


amine briefly the charges of aggression brought 


first of December last, the two Houses of Congress || against northern Legislatures, when acting in be- 


met. The august branch at the other end of the 


| half of their respective States. 


The charges are of 


Capitol, having through the Vice President all the || two kinds—the adoption of anti-slavery resolu- 


necessary powers to make it otherwise, quietly 
bound itself up, both body and soul, in all its organi- 
zation, and rolled itself over leisurely into the arms 
of the South, where it has remained ever since, and 
which is in itself a northern aggression scarcely to 
be submitted to, while at this end of the Capmol, 
the Democratic party went into caucus, and selected 
for er a southern slaveholder; and with it I 
find no fault! The Whig y, strong at the 
North, also went into caucus for the same purpose; 
but before a selection was either made or spoken 
of, a portion of our oppressed and down-trodden 
friends of the South, started the remarkably modest 
project of compelling the entire Whig party, in 
that informal and preliminary meeting 
itself not to legislate at all on the subject of slavery 
or the territories, except to suit the South, or that 
they should have no organization atall. This sage 
proposition, the party declined to accede to just 





» to pledge | 
|| the South—the only difference being, that those 








tions, and their action on the subject of runaway 
slaves; beyond these two, there is no pretence of 
complaint. With regard to the first, the adoption 
by northern legislatures of the resolutions in ques- 
tion is, as every one knows, but the mere expres- 
sion of an opinion by those bodies, which have 
no binding effect upon any one. ‘They have no 


| force in themselves; they cannot, and do not, af- 
| fect the question of slavery in any sense; and even 


though these opinions be expressed in intemperate 
language, yet it is their undoubted right to do 80; 
and although the South may not be pleased with 
them, yet it furnishes no ground of complaint— 
certainly it is no aggression; and besides this, 
it is the very course pursued by the legislatures of 


from the South take the other eide of the question. 
It was but the other day, that resolutions on the 
subject of slavery, from the Legislature of Ver- 
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mont, were offered in the Senate, and indignantly 
refused admitiance; bat a few days afier, resolu- 
tions from the Legislature of North Carolina were 
offered, on the same subject, but of course on the 
other side of the question, and in which the North, 
without di-tinetion, was accused of “* fanaticism 
and political dishonesty ;’’ but these resolutions were 
received, with but two dissenting voices. 
Acd now, with regard to th 


legielative aggressions, viz., their action on the || 


suliject of rubaway slaves. Although the Consti- 
tution of the United States nowhere contains the 


word slave or slavery, yet it does contain the fol- | 


lowing clause: 


+ No person held to service or labor in one State, under || 
the hiwa thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- | 
qeence of any law or reguiation therein, be divehaurged from |) 


such service Or labor, but shall be delivered upon whe claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due.’’ 
This clause, although it does not say slaves, it 
has always been understood was intended to apply 
directly to them, and is certainly broad enough to 
cover them, It will be perceived, however, that 
it only confers the right of capture on the master, 
but does not prescribe the mode and manner of 
carrying itout. Well, sir, on the 12:h of Febru- 
ary, 1793, the States then being nearly all slave 
States, and the South having everything pretty 
much their own way, the Congress of the nation 
assed an act in aid of this constitutional provision, 
in which ia laid down and prescribed the particular 
manner, and through what officers, such runaways 
were to be claimed and given up. The same act 
es further, and inflicts a penalty of five hundred 
ollars upon any person who shall either rescue 
such fugitive, or harbor or conceal him, after no- 
tice thathe is such. In further aid of this consti- 
tutional provision, and of this act of Congress, the 
legislatures of most, if not all, the States, at the 
instance of the slaveholding States—for no others 
desired it—passed, years ago, additions: laws on 
this subject, to regulate the mode of capture and 
surrender; but in January, 1842, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the celebrated case 
of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 


where the right and power of a State legislature | 


to pase any law on this subject was brought di- 
rectly before the court, and for the express purpose 
of obtaining its opinion thereon; the court, after 
elaborate argument and great examination, decided 
the law to be unconstitutional, and utterly void. 


It took the broad ground, that this being a consti- || 
tutional provision, it was a matter for the General 


Government alone to carry out, and that neither 
the State legislatures nor the State officers, as 
such, had any right to interfere in the matter at 
all; and that all such laws were mere nullities. 
Under this sweeping decision, and in obedience to 
its high and undoubted authority, the legislatures 
of most of the northern States repealed the laws 
which they had enacted on the subject, and some 
of them prohibited the interference of their officers. 


This, sir, is the whole of it, and nothing more. || it. 


The northern States, after having passed laws to 
aid their slaveholding brethren, found those laws 
suddenly stricken 


e second class of | 


nn EE 


T 
| land without interruption. So much, then, for 
aggressions by the northern courts. 
But it is said, again, that the South is obstructed 
| in recovering their slaves by mobs. Well, sir, 
|| some of the people of the North, as well as the 
| South, sometimes misbehave themselves. We 
sometimes have mobs and riots, but there is no 
| one thing that bas cauged as many in the North, as 


the attempts to break up abolition meetings, and 


‘| are seldom composed of the public authorities, as 
was the one in South Carolina, which drove a re- 
spectable citizen of Massachusetts out of that State, 
|| becnuse he desired simply to appeal to their own 
courts in behalf of an imprisoned citizen of the 
latter State, which the former had confined. There 
is doubtless some cause of complaint on both 
| sides. A few in the North refuse to aid in the 
|} surrender of southern slaves, while some in the 
South refuse to surrender northern freemen. Per- 
sons in the North publish abolition papers, and 
persons in the South rob the mails in search of 
them. Slave negroes, having brains as well as 
legs, run away from the South; and southern men 

_ kidnap the free negroes of the North. These are 
|| all evils incident to society, which laws may pun- 
‘| ish, but cannot prevent, and which will remain, 


| to some extent, until man everywhere becomes || 


|| perfect. 


|| But where, | ask, do these complaints about | 


|| runaway slavescome from? ‘The gentieman from 
|| North Carolina [Mr. Cuineman] told us that the 
'| little State of Delaware had lost $100,000 worth of 
| slaves in the space of a year, 


|| the exception of Virginia, we hear but little com- 
plaint from them on this subject. But it is North 
|| and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
'| sissippi, that have never at any time lost a slave 


|| subject. 


in the free States, nor anywhere else. 
| clusion must be, that they have notrun away; yet 





|| at home, as gentlemen tell us they are? 
| me ask 


i 


'| Mexican territories? The law o 
time, and has been deemed satisfactory, while no 
| real attempt even has ever been made to alter 
|| Mr. Chairman, I fear that I see the cause of all 
|| these complaints and charges somewhere else. I 


to put down Abolitionists. But the northern mobs | 


1 am bound to sup- | 
|| pose that the gentleman had good authority for | 
| this marvelous story; but it seems to me that, if || 
| it were true, Delaware would be found complain- | 

ing; but she says not one word. Perhaps she | 
|| thinks, like other slave States should think, that | 
the more she loses, the better she is off. Mary- | 

land, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, are the | 
| only other States that can well lose slaves ia this | 
|| way—they being frontier States; and yet, with | 


|| in this way, that are making alli the noise on this || 

Bur where are the slaves all gone to? || 
‘| They are not to be found in Canada—that great | 
supposed gathering place—nor are they to be found || 
The con- | 


| why should they, if they are so exceedingly happy | 
And let | 
again, why this particular grievance has | 
just been discovered since the acquisition of the | 
1793 has re- | 
mained unaltered on the statute-book to the present | 
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but not to me, to see that army, after it had 
| pretty well famished by feeding on flour at fit 
dollars per penne ae ata dollar a pound a 
potatoes at two s mass ginee--te it. 
| under such circumstances, w a hentrea a” 
/sand armed warriors—such as California Zz 
| farnish at the tap of the drum, of the bravest 
| most desperate men in the worl ald, with 
| carbines, rifles, bowie-knives, and pistols, tn 
| descent upon it. Sir, 1 will not pursue this 5... 
| posterous assumptton. California alone, unaided 
| by this Government, can repel and protect herself 
against any force which the combined efforts of 
southern disunionists can send against her; ang if 
Mississippi has any extra funds to carry on such 
a fruitless war, | would respectfully advise her tp 
| pay her debts with it, or at least to commence the 
|| payment of her long-delayed interest, 
| Another cause of complaint is, and it is made a 
| ground of resistance to the admission of California 
|| that it will destroy the equilibrium of the Govern. 
|| ment; that is to say, itis insisted, that there should 
|| always be just.as many slave States as free ones 
|| which. will make them equal, in the Senate at lenst, 
‘| But the Constitution contemplates no such thine, 
| for it did not consider that any such division > 
| North and South would ever exist; but this posi. 
tion would forever prevent us from changing the 
|| number of States from an even number to an odd 
one. And this, after all, is a new idea started by 
the South; for in former days, when the States 
| were nearly all slave States, and when the few 
|| northern States that first abolished slavery were in 
a sad minority as against the South, and that sec. 
tion had everything in itsown way, we heard noth. 
ing about equilibrium then. But I, for one, care 
nothing about this question of equilibrium. | do 


not wish the North to be ng Be as occupying 


_ 





a position of mastery over t uth. e€ are 

none of us masters, in this We are all 
sovereigns, to be sure; but then. we are all equais, 
notwithstanding, as sovereigns generally are; and 

when a State presents herself for admission from 
a slave section of the country, with slavery in ber 
| constitution, | see noreason why we should refuse 
| to admit her on this aceount, if her action be suf- 
| ficiently regular in other respects. This we have 
often done heretofore, aud ought to do it again, if 
necessary, for it involves no part of the great 
principle now at iasue. 

But the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
VenaBie} says that the South parted with its 
'| birth-right for a mess of pottage, when Virginia 
ceded to the Government, for the purposes of 
freedom, the Northwest territory; and she has 
been weeping, like Esau, for the last. fifty years, 
over that which she could not reclaim. Great 
praise is claimed for Virginia for this generous 
and munificent donation; but allow me, in the first 
place, to say that Virginia did not make. the ces- 
|| sion of the country. Virginia did not own it—her 
|| charter no more covers it, than it covers California 
|} and Oregon. Virginia elaimed.a part of it, to be 
‘| sure, and so did New York, and Massachuseitis, 





own and swept away by a | heard tell of a shrewd beggar who always asked || and Connecticut, whose charters gave them about 


decision of the Supreme Court. They simply || for several things in the hope of getting one. And || aa good a claim to it as Virginia; and. it required 


abandon them, and stand precisely where they 
atood before they enacted them. This was not 
their fault, because it was that which they could 
not avoid; and yet they are denounced as aggres- 


sors. 
Aguin: the Southern Address charges our north- 
ern courts with obstructing them tn _reclaimin 
’ their fugitive slaves. This charge, like most o 
the others, is made without any one being able to 
furnish a single example to prove it. | know of 
no such thing, and have never heard of an in- 
stance; but | do know of an instance, within the 
last six or eight years, in the State of New Jersey, 
where a claim was made to a slave. The case 
was tried by a jury, which found in favor of the 
master, and the slave was surrendered, And with- 
in the last five years, a suit was brought by slave- 
holders in the State of Michigan—a very free-soil 
ion—against persons charged with aiding and 
abetting the escape of slaves, a jury of Michi- 
gen geve a verdict in favor of the slaveholders, 
and against their own free-soil people, of about 
nineteen hundred dollars; and in the case of Prigg 
v8, eran it appears that he had the war- 
rant of a pry sae officer, by which he carried 
& woman and out of that State into Mary- 


is it not true, and is not this the real secret, that 
our southern friends are determined to have a por- 
tion of the free territories obtained from Mexico 
as an additional slave market; and is it not true that 
they have been trumping up this long list of 
imaginary grievances against us, with a view to 
‘| hammer them over our dull and stupid brains, 
until, to escape from the severe and incessant in- 
fliction, we will finally 
allow them their market? But, gentlemen of the 
South, if you have made up your minds to dissolve 


for I again repeat it, that you are asking too much. 
But, says the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Rnown,] we have made up our minds to have our 
right in those territories, We will getit by our 
votes here, if we can, but if we cannot, we will 
take it by ‘“‘armed occupation.”’ Well, sir, it 
might de interesting to aman of a martial spirit to 
see all the warriors that Mississippi can furnish, 
with all her ** militia colors” at their head, saili 
around Cape Horn, or taking the overland route, 
after California shall have been admitted as a State, 
with a view of taking armed possession of that 
.of her which lies south of 36° 30. It might 


interesting, | say, to a man of strong nerve, 


ield the one point and | 


|| each of these States to make a release to the Gen- 
'| eral Government of their respective rights therein, 
|| before the title of the Government thereto became 
| perfect. Virginia was not the first even to make 
|| the cession, for New York was in advance of ber, 
| in this thing, just three years. ‘The cession of 
|| New York was March 1, 1781; that of Virginia 
| was March 1, 1784. a 


Again, the cessions on the different 


|| States, had no reference whatever to the questions 


: } : | of slavery or freedom at the time they were made. 
the Union on this. point, you must undertake it; | 


i 


four which I have mentioned, having, or claiming 
|| to have, wild and waste lands, 


At that time there were other States, beside the 


ia and the 
Carolinas, and they all, agreed to cede, and they 
did eede, these lands to the General Government, 
for the purpose (and it is so recited) in the instru- 
ments of cession) of enabling the Government ‘0 
pay. its debts, énurely regardless of the question of 
slavery; and it was not until three years after the 
cession by anaes viz., in 1787, that the Con- 
gress of the old Confederacy undertook to pass, 
and did pass, a geueral ordinance for the govert- 
ment of that territory. In that ordinance is found 


section anti-slavery pro- 
eerauaed the Wilnest Proviso, which, in 
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ritory, then a howling wilderness. 
Oe wil Ye troduced by Mr. Jefferson, a Vir- | 
eas and when it passed, in 1787, it received the 
Fanimous vote Of every southern man in Con- 
wg, There were but twXdissenters, and they 


jispute about the blessings of slavery; at that time | 
4 men held it to be a great evil and a great wrong, 
snd the only question of trouble was, how the 
yere to get clear of it. The South denounced it | 
gith much more bitterness than the North; her 
dergymen preached against it as a sin; her states- | 
wen spoke against it everywhere; and all united in | 
heaping curses upon our greedy British ancestors 
for infrcting it upon us. But now it is pronounced 
a blessing. : , 
ihe South at the peril of his safety; and the south- | 
ern politicians are now struggling, with the utmost | 
desperation, to inflict upon our possessions beyond | 


the Rocky Mopntains the same evil for which || 


they have, with bitterness and anguish, a thousand 
times cursed their British ancestors for inflicting | 
on them. 


: | 
Fore from the North. At that time there was no 
| 


No one dares speak against it in || 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Mr. Chairman, the clock admonishes me that I || 


have time to say but little more. It has not been | 
my intention, nor is it now, to bring party politics | 
into these remarks; but our friends on the other | 
side of the House cannot, in their speeches on this | 
subject, avoid assailing the present Administration, 
and comparing it with its predecessor. Sir, if I, 
orthe party with whom I act, had been instrament- 
s| in bringing upon the country the evils which 


now beset us, and which, although they will not 


destroy the Union, so greatly disturb and convulse |) 


this hall. You, who recklessly annexed Texas, 
and plunged the nation into war, must bear theac- 
camulated curses of adistracted and ruined people, 
if a dissolution in fact or in feeling shall follow our 
il-omened conflict. My hands, and the hands of 
those with whom I have acted in the matter, are 
free fromthe stains of blood. Yours are not. The | 
bones of thousands of our slaughtered country- 
men, that lie mouldering in the sands of Mexico, 
and the sighs and tears of thousands of other be- 
reaved ones, must tell you in startling accents that 
you are the cause of all. And all the blood, and 


it, [should scarcely venture to raise my voice in 
tears,and woethat shall proceed from sand 


conflict, if ou ridolized country is to be drenched 


in fraternal gore, must tell you the same thing. 
Without these territories, we could not have had 
any difficulty. 

The gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Ince] who, | 
in his efforts to make the great, the good, and the 
brave old General, who at present presides over 
the destinies of this Republic, a fit subject for the 
lunatic asylum, undertook to tell us that his idol, 
Mr. Polk, went out of office in a greater blaze of 
glory than he came in. Perhaps'so; but I do not 
see by what kind of logic he arrives at that con- 
clusion, when Mr. Polk came into office with a 
majority of about sixty in his favor on this floor, 
and went out with a positive and clear majority 
against him, and was the only President we ever 
had that did not get even the offer of a renomina- 
tion. But I¢annot be tempted into any comments 
upon Mr. Polk; but with regard to old Rough 
and Ready, he has often before been placed in cir- 
cumstances of more appalling difficulties than those 
which now beset him, and he has not only always 
extricated himself, but those also who were in- 
trasted to his charge; and he will do itagain. He, 
who has never yet submitted to defeat, in whose 
vocabulary the word surrender is not to be found— 
he whose very presénce could make the thin but 
daring ranks of raw recruits a perfect wall of fire, 
over, or around, or through which the dark and 
dense array of Mexican cavalry, could not ride— 
he, | say, will yet deliver us, if delivery we 
shall need. ‘That brave heart, and that stro 
arm, and that indomitable will, if God shall 
spare his life, will, for years to come, bear aloft the 
gorgeous ensign of the Republic, with its stripes 
Uuntarnished, and its stars undimmed; or if fall ,it 


must, while his hand grasps it, it will be but to 
make his winding-sheet. And when the history of 
all those who now attempt to traduce the character 
of General Taylor, be forgotten and swept 
will five ao cobwebs of the past, his name 


in memory, if history, and in ,a 
ht, to guide the Aumeriean youth up 





| 
| 


| ecutive message now lying upon your table. May | 
|| our acquisitions in that quarter not prove like the 
|| fabled fruit of the East, beautiful to the eye, but 
| ashes to the taste. 


| 
| 


| 
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ail prohibits the existence of slavery in that } the steps of fame, and conduct him to the gates of | 
oe is | 
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| eral of the United States army, into this Union of 


| of a short territorial government at the last ses- | 
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The Slave Question—Mr. Morse. Ho. or Reps. 


a fool, who will not speak is a bigot, and who is 
afraid to speak is a slave. 

I shail come, however, to that portion of my 
argument (if my time allows) last. 

Before I begin, I desire to disembarrass this 
question from all extraneous matter—to set some 
gentlemen right upon the subject, by denying ante 
for all, that slavery is an evil, and that anybody 
has any right to remedy it as such. This most 
mischievous error has grown up from the senti- 
ments of Mr. Jefferson, and many other southern 
statesmen, hastily and imprudently expressed at 
an early period of our country; also from the ob- 
jections made to slavery by some of the southerh 
States. Whatever might have been the certiment 
of the people of the South then, it has undergone 
agreat change. We have seen our country flourish 
under this system—a tropical climate and soil 
(where the white man cannot cultivate the earth, 
without incurring more or less risk of health or 
life) converted into a terrestrial paradise. 

We have sten grow up with this institution a 
noble, chivalrous, and intelligent people, who havé 
always exercised, and (without meaning to be at 
all offensive) will continue to exercise, in the affairs 
of the world and of this country, an influence fully 
equal to our numerical strength. 

Without intending to disparage, in the least de- 
gree, our brethren of any portion of this great do- 
main, I do not hesitate to say, that in the peaceful 
walks of civil life—in the stirring events of war-— 
in everything that ean adorn and elevate a man, 
the people of the South are fully your equals, and 
being completely satisfied with all our institutions, 
we do not desire, or intend to allow, any change 
in any one of them: 

lask you, Mr. Chairman, is it not true that the 
people of one half of these States have discussed 


glory. 
« As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swelts from the vale, and midway leaves the *orm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are apread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.”’ 








THE SLAVE QUESTION. 





» OF LOUISIANA, 
In tHe Hovse or Represintirtves, 
March 14, 1850, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Constitution of California. 


Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. Cuasrman: The importance of the question | 
under consideration will be the only apology I 
shalloffer for asking a share of the attention of 
the committee. 

The debate which has been going on for some 
time in this body and the Senate, has left little for 
those who follow, but the gleanings of a field once 
as rich as the mines of that California whose | 
admission into our Union is the subject of the Ex- 


The whole history of this California question 
has more the appearance of romance than of truth, 
and it is only from fable or fiction that we can draw 
any parallel. Where, butin the mythological story 
of Minerva, springing armed from the head of Jove 
himself, do we find anything to illustrate her pres- | 
ent position?—a sovereign State as large as the | seriously, or are now discussing, the propriety of 
old “ thirteen,”? with nine hundred miles of sea- || meeting in Convention at Nashville, to see what 
coast, hertwo Senators, and two Representatives | steps are necessary to be taken to secure théir 
to this branch, with their constitution in their || honor and their constitutional rights, which they 
hands, stepping from the brain of a brigadier-gen- || say, or think, are both endangered. 

1 agree with my friend from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomss,] that up to 1820 there was no great cause 
of complaint. The people of the North and South 
lived like a band of brothers, and the stars and 
stripes floated over one people. 

Is itso now? I will not weaken the argument 
of the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Car- 
HOUN,] in regard to the separation of the churches, 
North and South. When, I ask, was it seen be- 
fore, that Christians cannot bow before the same 
altar, and worship together that God, who com- 
| mands us to love our neighbor as ourself—when 
before have you heard of the resolutions of one 
State having been sent back in contempt, becatse 
they contained insulting and offensive matter. Our 
children are not educated, as formerly, in the north- 
ern colleges—traveling has greatly diminished— 
the pulpit, the press, this Hall—ay, the Senate, 
where grave old men were wont to talk calmly and 
wisely—now hear constant and continued fulmi- 


confederated sovereignties, 
Had you but provided her with the decent veil | 


sion of Congress, | see nothing that would have || 
prevented her from being admitted under the ope- | 
ratién of your ‘previous question;”’ but when it | 
has been so often and so solemnly announced || 
upon this floor, and by the resolutions of a large | 
number of State Legislatures, as the settled and | 

avowed policy that, henceforth and forever, from 

now to eternity, no other slave territory shall be 
incorporated into this Union, the question as- | 
sumes an air of grave importance, and it becomes | 
every statesman to look narrowly and carefully | 
into it, and to see whether, if that be the settled | 
policy, as avowed by some gentlemen, boldly, | 
manfully, and honestly, and entertained b party 
every Representative from the States North of |, 
Mason and Dixon’s line, it does not become the | 1 
duty of the people of the South to see iow far their | nations of one portion of the American people 
interests are endangered and their principles com- | against the other. These things cannot last and 
romited, under this modern reckless and majority | the Union continue. Why, if no legislative enact- 
interpretation of the Constitution. I am not of || ments of an offensive character were ever passed, 
that class of men who desire to put off until to- | the indulgence of their feelings will ultimately 

morrow the business of to-day. I propose, then, || estrange these parties. This Union has not una 
sir, briefly to examine the “signs of the times;”’ | propriately been compared to that most beautiful 
what is the present feeling North and South; and | and holy union of the sexes, which our Creator 
whether the South are guilty of aggression upon | instituted; but when mutual love and respect are 
the tights of the North, or whether the North has | gone—when that mysterious sentiment, which is 
or has not encroached upon the South—to look | not only the spirit, but the substance of the con- 
upon the remed Sele by the ee ee i ae is gone—the rest is a worthless and insulting 

to examine ¢ and dispassionately the relative | mockery. 
advantages of the Union. " am wot to be seduced || When, Mr. Chairman, in the history of the 
fromthe even tenor of my way by the siren songs” | last thirty years, has it ever been remarked before, 
of hosannas to the Union, nor am I to be deterred i that Cray, Cacnoun and Wensrer agreed upon 
by = yelpings and eee of those who choose | any one quaption, as we have seen ce ead 
to call me agitator or disunionist. | speeches, they do upon the open violation of the 
When jor forefathers framed this Constitution, || Constitution, in relation to the rendition of fagi- 
they declared, that, ‘* We, the people of the United | tive slaves. Speaking, sir, in legal pariesens they 
‘ States, in order to form a more perfect Union, es- || agree engirely upon the facts and the law. Itis 
‘tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- || trae, they differ widely about the remedy, as 
vide for the common defence, promote the general i would naturally have been supposed from their 
* welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- | respective localities, the temper of the men, and 
‘ selves and posterity, do ordain,” &c., &c. || the character of the people they represent; but all 
Each and all of that posterity have not only the } three agree that the North, by refusing to sur- 
right, but their duty-to those who come after them | render up fugitive slaves, violate both thé letter 
ires that they should see whether this compact |, and spirit of the Constitution; and all urge, not 
is faithfully kept; and a man who cannot speak is i only the justice, but the absolute necéssity, 


ye 
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and repealing the laws | admitted into this Union, presented themselves 


with their constitution, they were refused admit- 


If, under these circumstances, the three master H tance, until the South consented to establish the 


minds of America have so little influence or con- || 


imaginary line of 36° 30’, north of which they 


trol that they cannot arrest this evil, then indeed | forever bound themselves and their posterity not 


is the disease organic, and too deeply seated for || 

|| ren might go north or south. 
| fatal efror of the people of the South. — 
| should never have conceded the jurisdiction to 
|| Congress on the subject. They should have resist- 
| ed, atevery hazard (as they must do at some time 
|| or other) every attempt to prevent them from 


the ordinary remedies. 

If the light of three such minds (which, like the 
expiring flicker of the lamp, seems to burn bright- | 
er, before it is forever extinguished, ard whose 
greet genius and patriotism we may never see 
united again) cannot penetrate the gloom that veils 
the future, and do what I know they all desire, | 


save this Union, we must look to some higher || 
source—"* ne quid detrimenti Respublica capiat.’’ | 


Il regret to be obliged to differ from the distin- | 
guished Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuxay,] 
whose name never fails to recall the association of | 
eminent talents, great aims, and a long career of 
public service, who seems to appreciate too lightly 
the dangers which menace this Union, and whose | 
great weight Lam afraid will be thrown against 
the South. 

It neither euits my taste nor temper to pursue | 
this unpleasant recital further. From all I see, 
and hear, and read, and feel—an instinct which 
rarely deceives me—tella me that there is danger— | 
great danger—to the Union, and to the Constitution 
of my country, which God, in his infinite mercy, 
avert. It is not by eloquent appeals, and beautiful | 
eulogies upon the Toles. that it can be saved—less | 
so by such expressions as a determination to 
stand by the Union, proviso or no proviso. When | 
gentiemen from the South indulge in similar ex- || 
pressions, they are more dangerous to what I | 
conceive the best interests of the South than the 
most ultra men of the North—when you say, come 
what will, you stand by the Union, you invite 
aggression. It may be of little moment to you | 
whether you lose your hat or your cane, but if 
you let it be known that you will not resist—that 
you are a lover of peace—men will soon be found | 
ready and willing to trespass upon your rights, 
and put an indignity upon your person; much less 
can the Union be saved by the course of the north- | 
ern and metropolitan press, hitherto remarkable | 
for a frank statement of the true “signs of the | 
times’’—not by concealing the true state of the | 
rublic mind at the South—not by publishing gar- 
‘led portions of the messages of our governors, 
or the resolutions of our State legislatures, with 
here and there a solitary article upon the value of | 
this Union, as though there was some cabalistic | 


| of Texas into the Union. 


meaning of the word, that could cover up and | 


atone for every sin. No, sir. Let the truth be | 
spoken far satan: Let it be known that there || 
is a large portion of the American people discon- | 
tented, who are ready and willing to renounce all | 
old party associations, and are anxious to meet 

their fellow-citizens of the southern States in con- | 
vention at Nashville, in the month of June next. 

A majority of the southern States have made | 


to go with their slaves, while their northern breth- 
There was the 
They 


going, when they please, where they please, and 
with what property they please, into any and all 
the territory of the United States, every acre, 
every foot—ay, every spoonful of which—was the 
community property. ‘ 
The country, however, remained comparatively 
quiet until sheik fifteen years ago. Suill there 
was no great uneasiness felt, unti! the admission 
You, Mr. Chairman, 
and 1, were members of the twenty-eighth Con- 


|| gress, and recollect the discussion that took place, 
Vet me read an extract or two from the speeches | 


of northern men upon this subject: 


+ Yes, sir, I repeat, hypocritical pretences! What, the 
ministers of the liberty-loving Government of Great Britain, 
so impressed with the horrors of human servitude in Texas 
and the United States, as to interpose their benevolent 
policy in our affairs, as an act of pure philanthropy! No 
person, at all acquainted with English history and. policy, 
and who has learned even a tithe of the suffering of the mil- 
lions upon millions of human beings held in abject and 
intolerable slavery throughout her vast dominions, can fail 
for a moment to read this’? painted hypocrite 


¢‘ Through the disguise she wears.’ 


“Took at England herself. In the distance, like the 
whitened sepulchre, she looks splendid—beautiful. 


slavery —half-clad, half-starved, pale, emaciated slavery—in 
the shape of human beings, compelled to ceaseless servitude, 
the doomed and wretched vassals of the very lords and earls 
who prattle so loudly upon the fioor of Parliament about 
the horrora of American slavery. Enter her manufactoring 
towns and cities; see the ragged and wan busband and 
father, struggling early and late fora mere pittance. Visit 


| the wife and children in the miserable and dirty hovel, en- 
during all the horrors bordering upon nudity and starvation ; | 
and then call to mind, that all this is the direct effect of the | 


oppressive and grinding policy of these pretended philan- 
thropists for the negro race in America. But we need not 
stop here. True, she freed her slaves in the West Indies. 
For what purpose? not of a hatred to slavery! From a 
sincere desire to relieve human suffering? Or was it to 
foment the spirit of political abolitionism in the United States, 
to array the North against the South, and thus to weaxen the 


|| ties that bind us together, and finally consummate her 
| long-cherished desires, by a@ dissolution of our Union, and 


prostrate forever her great and rival antagonist in com- 
merce, manufactures, and the arts.” 


You, Mr. Chairman, heard al! that discussion— | 


you saw all their fire-brand resolutions voted down 
and denounced by northern men. I need not say 


to you, that was the way the Democracy of the | 


North, and many of the intelligent Whigs, voted. 


| You know who stood by the Atherton resolutions, 


preparations already to be represented—probably || 


nearly every State will be; and whatever may | 
be the decision of that convention, every southern | 
State, with perhaps one or two exceptions, for | 
weal or for woe, will make one common cause. 

Notwithstanding the 10! ejaculation and bitter’ 
denunciation of disunion by the Senator from 

Texas, that State has made the legal and necessary 

arrangements to be represented, and further, re- | 
JSused to vote instractions to her delegates to use | 
all their influence to prevent a dissolution of the | 
Union. Let us understand each other, and talk | 
like men, as no disease was ever avoided by con- 

cealing the danger, or cared by wishing the pa- 

tient well; so neither discontent nor disunion will 

be prevented or cured by lauding the glories of 

the Union, or threatening to drive the traitors into 

the Cumberland river. 

I propose briefly, then, to examine the second 
proposition; Who are the aggressors? 

To do so, understandingly, let us see what was 
ihe relative position of the people North and South 
upon this question, and see who have advanced, 
and who have retreated. 

The first hostile movement was made when Mis- 
souri applied to be admitted into the Union. After 
five months of y discussion, that State was 
admitted, and the Missouri compromise passed— 
that is, when the people, authorized to form a con- 
ststuuon, having all the constitutional rights to be 


| 


and all such resolutions as would give peace and 
quiet to the South. Let me show the committee 
how northern States—at least northern Democratic 
States—acted. While the Texan annexation was 
under discussion, a member of this House, from 
New Hampshire, wrote and published a long letter 
to his constituents, assigning his reasons for de- 
we his party on this question, and put forth an 
anti-slavery manifesto. You recollect in what un- 
measured terms he was denounced by one of his 
colleagues. 1 will not offend the committee by 


reading the insinuations made against the veracity | 


of his address. Suffice it to say, that no gentle- 


man, born and brought a south of Mason and | 
a 


Dixon’s line, would ever have preserved friendly 
relations afterward, without some satisfaction, 
The author of that address had been nominated 
as a candidate for reélection to this body by the 
entire Democracy of the State, (because, at that 
time, New Hampshire had not adopted the district 
system of electing her members of Congress,) and 
though it was within a few weeks, if I remember 
accurately, of the time of the election, and at an 
inclement season of the year, a convention was 
called for the entire State, the nomination was 
cancelled, another person was substituted in his 
place, and from that day Jonn P. Hare has 
ceased all connection with the Democratic party. 
True it is, that by a union of the Whigs and 
Abolitionists, he was elected a Senator; and the 
colleague who denounced him, and the author of 
the speech, the extract of which | have just read, 


Ap- | 
proach her; enter her cold and dismalmines; then beboid || 


— 


is—who do you su *Mr.Chair 2g 
Moses Ye his a tor! man! why, 
Where are the eloquent defenders of the South 
no, sir; not of the South, but the fearless expone,.. 
of the Constitution? Where are the Browns) 
the Ingersolls? the Athertons? the Norrises and 
Ellises? and echo answers, “ Where.”’ Ajj hay 
been compelled to turn their coats like Hate a 
Norris, or one by one have been stricken down, or 
forced into voluntary exile from public life. , 
The committee will pardon me if I read one 
short extract from the speech of an able member 
from New York, the Empire State, with thirty-four 
members upon this floor, and but one solitar 
spared monument of the defenders of the Consi). 
tution: 


‘* Let the scheme declare, as the bill of my colleague 
ek Rosinson,] the predecessor of my friend before the 
rom New York [Mr. Duer] 8, that after forming 
one slave State, slavery shall be prohibited in all the Other 

| States which the territory may hereafter make, unless (op. 
| gres shall otherwise determine by law, and you drive Texas 
| into indignant rejection. You make a fuadamental provis. 
|| ion which, if adepted, would be an unfailing source of 
| agitation, of conteution—perhaps of disunion itself, The 
spiritof political abolitionism would rejoice in Uiumph, | 
would hold a power over the action of some members of 
|| Congress hereafter, wkose faces it would knead into dough, 
You would effectually imprison the slave race within those 
|| prescribed limits of the Union, close the drain and the outer 
|| to Mexico, and most surely perpetuate the existence of 
| | slavery under the pretence of extending the area of freedom,” 
i 


| Such then, Mr. Chairman, were the sentiments 
|| of all liberal men at the North. I hope to hear no 
|| more of the aapreepians of the South, or the slave. 
| ocracy, as we have it classically expressed. The 
| idea of a party in a minority of more than forty 
1\ 





members, on this floor, aggressing upon the righis 
of the majority, is as ridiculous as would be the 
attempt of a weak, sickly man, to encrvach upon 
|| the privileges of a strong, nerculean neighbor. |f 
| you mean to carry out the opinions entertained by 
_ nearly all men of all parties, and restrict us to our 
present limits, and forbid us from ever extending 
|| ourselves and our institutions, say that you have 
| become more righteous, or that you understand 
the Constitution better, or what you’ please, but 
do not charge us with aggressing upon your 
| rights. How can we aggress upon your rights? 
We cannot pass a solitary measure without a 
large vote from the North, if all the Represent. 
| atives from the slave States were united, Can you 
/ mame a single instance where the South have en- 
| deavored to interfere with the domestic affairs of 
| the North? If you will strike out of your proviso 
| the word *slavery,’’ and insert any other sub- 
| stantive in the English language, there is nota 
man, woman, or child, but would rise up and de- 
| nounce it. Say that the Catholic religion, or the 
| Methodist religion, the common law, or the civil 
law, shall not go to California, and there would 
be a denunciation from one end of the Union to 
| the other. It is true that the Wilmot proviso, 
|| eo nomine, is defunct. I was sitting in that gal- 
| lery when it was introduced, and a gentleman ob- 
| served to me that it was the worst firebrand ever 
| introduced, and would dissolve the Union, and we 
both went into the House, and voted against it. 
The people of the South relying upon their con- 
stitutional rights, are committed against this Wil- 
mot proviso, and you will not pass it. When the 
Constitution was framed, the people of the South 
had intelligence and foresight enough to make such 
constitutional provisions as were necessary to se- 
cure them from any encroachments. We think 
those provisions sufficient, and are walling to trust 
ourselves. under that Constitution when faith- 
fully executed; but I desire to say for mysell, 
without intending or wishing to. commit any gea- 
tlemen to my views, thatas it is admitted by north- 
ern men, jurists, and all writers and commentators 
upon the Constitution, that. without these gvaran- 
ties, the Union could never have been formed; if 
it shall be shown by the legislation and practice 
of this Government, that they are not sufficient to 
secure all the rights of property in slaves in esse 
posse, manendo et eundo, | desire to have additional 


guaranties. 

Mr. McCLERNAND wished to know whether 
the gentleman intended to exert his influence to 
cause the southern States to secede, or break up 
the Union, if they do not get an amendment to the 
Constitution ? , 

Mr. MORSE. If those 
ficient, or are not main 








nties are not suf- 
I will devote all my 
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sergy, day and pete! wis write one talk to the 
to bring this about. ¥ people, in giving 
be right go north of 36° 30’, will at least 
on the doctrine of non-intervention respected 
th of that line. I believe the guaranties of the 
Constitution amply, sufficient, and am willing to 
qbmit the question to the courts of justice. 
“Mr. MeCLERNAND, The gentleman says 
ihat, if such and such things are notdone, he is for 
jisucion. He insists that slavery is tolerated south 
of 36° 30. Now the gentleman, holding the doc- 
he does, I ask him, in view of that doctrine, 


trine ! 
how can he contend that non-intervention can pre- 
yent him? 

Mr. MORSE, _ It cannot. 


Mr. McCLERNAND. What is the difficulty, 


n? 
Mir MORSE, Because you declare in all your 
speeches and preambles, and will probably do so 
iq some legislative enactment, that slavery shall 
not go there, or that it is forever excluded by 
Mexican law. The moment you do, you violate 
the bond, tear your name from it, and seek to hold 


to it” 

“Mr. MceCLERNAND. You said the Wilmot 
proviso was defunct. 

Mr. MORSE. ‘True; but there are two other 

visos, the Executive, and, the most odious of all, 
the Mexican proviso, as I shall call it—‘*a rose by 
ay other name’’—the quotation is somewhat 
musty. . 

Mr DUER. ‘If the judiciary decides against 
you, will you then insist on your proposed change 
in the Constitution ? 

Mr. MORSE, No, sir; I would abide by that 
decision—you cannot make your Mexican proviso 
eny more palatable. If I am to beexcluded from 
the country, where you said solemnly we had a 
right to go, L would rather you should do it than 
the Mexicans. 

The legislative and the treaty-making power are 
both subservient to the Constitution, and no law— 
no treaty can bind any citizen that contravenes 
that sacred instrument. The President and the 
Senate cannot make any treaty in defiance of this 
Constitution. If a stipulation had been inserted, 
either by the commissioners or in the Senate, (as 
| learn was attempted,) that slavery could not go 
to every part of the territory south of 36° 30’, it 
would not be worth the parchment on which it 
was written, and I would go there, as I have no 
doubt we have a right to do with our slaves, and 
if there was an honest judge to be found, (any man 
except one who thinks that he is justified in viola- 
ung his oath because the Constitution is subser- 
vient to the laws of God,) I wouid hold your treaty 
null and void, and I should be protected in the 
enjoyment of my slave property. Could your 
President and Senate make a treaty establishing 
a Church as a part of your State government? 
Could your Senate make a treaty recognizing a 
tile of nobility? In short, can it do anything for- 
bidden, or even doubtful, under your Constitution ? 

Well, what is the force of this Mexican proviso? 
Ihave read all the writers upon national law, and 
| find nothing of the kind, and [ regret that a Sen- 
alr from Pennsylvania has Vattel in the original 
from the library, or | would show what the law 
on the subject is. I will however state, that all 
thatany writer contends for, is, that the people 
shall not be left lawless, and that such municipal 


_ laws and regulations as are necessary, are (ex neces- 


silate rei) left in force until the laws or wall of the 
conquering power is known. Our Constitution is 
Sovereign, and extends instantly over all territory 
acquired in any manner whatever, and annuls and 
abrogates alllaws repugnanttoit. An established 
religion is partof the law of Mexico. Is there 
such a thing in these territories now? There are 
fifty articles, contraband by the Mexican law, now 
ging in free. Have youever extended even your 
revenue laws over these people? How are all 
these things done? Because our Constitution 
‘xtends there, and provides for all the legislation 
therein contained, either the positive or the pro- 
hibitive enactments. 1 me there may be 
laws formerly in force, that have a binding opera~ 
ton now, where they do not contravene our Con- 
stitution, or, it may be, our acts of Congress. 

hile on the subject of this proviso, | must 
here say, that if any doubt had ever rested upon 
my mind, the able argument of the gentleman 
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forty times more offensive than the other.* 


| it was true, that the flag of our country protected | fore you are aware of it. 


| injury, and thousands of swords are ready to leap 
| from their seabbards to right the wrong; but when 


| our brethren. 


| one or two other vessels have been obliged to stop || southern mind is laboring? 


— 
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from Ohio [Mr. Diswey,} has placed that question 
beyond a controversy. It was even more satis- | her councils, {Mr. Apams}—said, that the Consti- 
factory than that of the distinguished statesman | tution was a pro-slavery instrument, and that it 
from Michigan; and when your inexorable ham- | contained some two or three clauses inserted for 
mer fell, I was both sorry and glad—sorry to have | its perpetuation. And if the people of the Seuth 
so able an argument vere and glad not to || hear statesmen a lig, to some higher power 
hear the gentleman show how this thing could | beyond and above it, they may well feel alarmed 
be done in another way. If he would bring to | and insecure, and think about disunion. 
bear half the research he has shown upon the | And this brings me to the remedy proposed. 
Wilmot proviso, | know that he would be satis- 1 One would have supposed, from the manner the 
fied that this notion of the Mexican law doing || convention proposed to be held at Nashville haa 
what the Congress of the United States cannot, || been denounced, that such a thing had never taken 
and will not do, is equally erroneous, unjust, and | place before. If a single interest, belonging to 
|| some portion of this Union, is supposed to be 
Mr. Chairman, is it necessary to say anything || injuriously affected, or threatened, forthwith con- 
more to prove that these ideas of interfering with | ventions are held, resolutions passed, and for 
slavery in the territories—of the right of Congress | weeks and months our tables are flooded with 
to exclude any portion of the Ameriean people |, pamphlets, upon the subject of coal, iron, or man- 
from carrying their property to all parts of the || ufactures, as the case may be. There have been 
United States—or the last position, that there is || more meetings, and preachings, and resolutions 
no right of property recognized in slaves—are all | passed, and propositions offered, to secede from 
of very recent origin? Only a few yearsago, Mr. | the Union, and money spent to get rid of the sin 
Van Buren, the present head of the Free-Soil party, | and the property, which is ours, than we shall 
while representing our Government at the court | be able to equal in the next ten years, if we do 
of St. James, made an able argument, and succeed- |, nothing but agitate this question. 
ed in obtaining indemnity for slaves liberated by | When this convention meets at Nashville, | do 
the English authorities at Nassau; and the only || not suppose it can, or will even attempt to, dissolve 
real difficulty was, where their value was to be es- | the Union. It cannot be done in a day, or a month, 
timated. ora year; but—as we have already been told vy 
Has it come to this, that we will threaten, with | the great statesman from Carolina—already a pum- 
the power of our country, a foreigner who inter- || ber of the cords have been sundered, and the 
feres with the slave of our fellow-citizen, but are || last one may be easily broken It was the last 
unable to make our own citizens respect the righs | feather that crushed the camel, and the lust drop 


more than nt ears, filled the highest places in 





| of property of each other, or obey the clear, un- || that made the cup rua over; and if you will not 


disputed requisitions of the Constitution? Then || look at the truth now, the work may be done be- 
There will be assembled 
all her citizens alike? If the person or property of || the delegates from a large majority of the southern 
the humblest of our fellow-citizens from the North | States, with every disposition to be calm and con- 
is molested by the most powerful nation of the | servative; they will have to deliberate and talk 
earth, our alee beats quicker at the recital of the || about the wrongs and aggressions of which they 
complain. It matters litte whether these ageres- 
|| sions exist in truth or in imagination. If only 
it has relation toslave property, not only will you | imaginary, like the disease of the hypochondrimec, 
not demand and obtain redress, but you aid, abet, || the mental is worse than the — for ** who 
and shield the perpetrators of such wrong among || can minister to a mind diseased ?’’ Is it to be sup- 
|| posed, Mr. Chairman, that the meeting of this 
Since the period when Mr. Van Buren obtained || convention, under these circumstances, will be cal- 
compensation for the slaves liberated at Nassau, | culated to allay the irritation under which the 
1 apprehend not, 
there, under precisely the same circumstances, and | What remains then to be done? ‘Take away ail 
the slaves have been liberated, and the injury has || cause for the convention—show some of the patri- 
remained unredressed. Are the laws so equally and | otism which belonged to the earlier and bette: days 
impartially administered, and the berefits and pro- || of the Republic—make us feel that we are the de- 
tection so justly meted out, that unless we are | scendants of those who shed their blood in a com- 
ready to declare that we are for the Union, now, | mon cause, and for a common benefit. Let the 
and forever, and under all circumstances, we are || palladium of an American citizen be at least as 
to be denounced as factionists ? | Sure a protection as it was in the palmiest days of 
1 solemnly declare that there is no man more | the Roman Republic. Let the time come, and al- 
devoted to the Union of these States than myself, || ways be, when the stars and stripes will protect 
and 1 know that great injuries, inconveniences, || every American, and his property of every kind 
and unfortunate consequences will necessarily || and description whatever, upon every foot of soil, 
follow to all sections from a separation. I say || won by common blood and treasure, so long as 
more, that | do not think there is a man in my || you shall hold it in trust for him. In short, give 
State in favor of disunién, as an abstract idea, | us at least the guaranties which your fathers gave 
but that there are things even more to be avoided | to mine, when they were equals: a strong but gen- 
than disunion, and that any attempt to destroy the | erous majority would give more, and save the 
institution of slavery in the States directly, or by || Union; a weak but jealous minority could not take 
circumscribing it to limits too narrow, or by keep- | less, and preserve their honor. 
ing us out of all territory south of 36° 30’, will || 
as surely, as day succeeds night, bring about that | 
catastrophe; and upon the heads of those who are | 
ee such aggression will the sin remain. | SPEECH OF MR.J.B.BOWLIN, 
Vhen | invoke your = under _ Constitu- | OF MISSOURI, 
tion, for the protection and return of my slave || 
property, I = not mewered,:when you tell me | In tHe House or Rernesentartives, 
that it is a local law that constitutes slavery. A | __ March 19, 1850, 
distinguished statesman—perhaps the most distin- | On the proposition to set apart and sell to Ase 
gut statesman of New England, who, for) Whitey a portion of the public lands, to en- 
| able him to construct a Railroad to the Pacific 


| Ocean, 

Mr. BOWLIN said that he designed to review 
this magnificent scheme; and #s the subject of 
printing an extraordinary number of reports for 
general circulation, opened the whole question 
upon the merits of the proposition, he interided to 
avail himself of the occasion to express his views 
| fully, freely, and fearlessly, upon the merits of the 
| bill. He was not as well prepared as he could de- 
sire, as the time allowed between the introduction 
of this report, and this proposition to print, had 
been too short to afford an opportumity for that 


thorough investigation which the magnitude of the 


RAILROAD TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 








*Since the above remarks were made, the conclusion of 
Mr. Disney’s speech has been published in the Globe, from 
which I mexke the following extract: 

* The present Executive has. been pledged for the pro- 
viso, as against itin the South but as in favor of itin the 
North ; and my constituents believe, that this was an atro- 
cious fraud ; they think its exposure is demanded by the 
highest interests of the Repeblie; and they say to me, that 

Congress may have no legal power to make such a 
provision an effective law, yet 

« Wrest once the law to our authority, | 
To do a great right, do a little wrong,” | 

And bring these pledges to the test, I feel that they are 
right, and shall obey.” | 

‘Comment is unnecessary. 
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subject demanded. He had, however, read it 
carefully, closely, and frequently; and had drawn 


from their hiding-places many of its mighty pows | 


ors for evil to the country, which he designed to 


expose; yet at every reading, new enormities had | 


so developed themselves, as to convince him that 
he had not yet grasped it in all its magnitude. 


But, he said, he intended to read it more, study it || 


closer, until he fully comprehended the whole 
mystery of the scheme, and on some appropriate 
occasion, would submit his views more at large. At 
present, however, he intended to review this ex- 
iraordinary bill, develop some of its effects if not 
designs, expose the amount of lands it proposed 
viriually to give away, and the nature and charac- 
ter of the instructions behind which gentlemen 
pretend to shield themselves, for perpetrating this 
outrage upon the people’s rights, by surrendering 
up an empire in extent of their rich domain. 
But before doing this, he proposed to notice the 
poliey of this Government toward the States in 
which these public lands lie, that they might con- 


‘| shared that fate-in the last Congress, upon bills | 


| 


j 
it 


|| for a twentieth part of that domain—the whole of | 
|| which they ought to own, to enjoy equality under | 


it 
} 


Railroad to the Pacific Occan—Mr. Bowlin, — 


T 


to double value upon the pe 
nerating the Government out o 


le, thereby remu- 
? the pockets of the 


very people on whom they are pretending to | 


bestow a gratuity; and be said he had seen State 
after State voted down in that hall, who were ask- 
ing lands -to aid in improvements, even upon the 
terms of this unjust principle to their people. Ala- 
bama, Michigan, Missouri, and Illinois, had all 


modestly asking grants of six miles along the 
route, upon the alternate section-principle of raising 
the corresponding sections to double price. This 
is the policy toward the States: within whose bor- 
ders these lands lie. Let them present their claims 


|| the Constitution—and it was smothered in commit- 


|| tee, or openly erushed in the House. 
|| western measure; it was a scheme to enhance the | 
lories already | 


i 


|| prosperity of a country, whose ¢ 
|| excitea restless emulation, if not the baser passion | 


It was a 


of envy, but whose higher destiny was, to hold 


trast ite generosity toward Siates with the muni- || together this Union, by maintaining the principles 


ficence of thie bill, 


When, (said Mr. B.,) a sovereign State of this | 


Confederacy wanted a pittance of her own sacred 
soil, to aid in an improvement, she was turned 


| 


| of the Constitution in their democratic purity. 

This was the policy pursued toward the States, 
| and the people in the masses who occupied the 
‘lands, =nd improved and cultivated them. But 


away, or if listened to, must be satisfied with the || let a speculator spring up, who only knows the 
depth of a single township, taken in alternate sec- || existence of public domain, through the archives 
tiens, with the price on the rest doubled, so as to || f the country, and project a scheme, as wild and 
make her own eitizens pay for it in the end. This |) fanciful as the day-ireams of the enthusiast, and 


was the very liberal system of policy extended to 
sovereign States, who were supporting their gov- 


| 
j 
| 


I 


ernments, by taxing the lands in private posses- || 


sien, frequently not amounting to a third or a 
fourth of the whole territory, to impreve and to en- 
hance the value of the pubic domain, In Missouri, 
there were aome thirteen millions of acres taxed, 


{ 
} 
| 


out of forty-three miilions embraced within her || 
limits, for the support of her government, while || 
the balance, belonging to the United States, were | 


exempted from taxation, 


And what was the case || 


in Missouri, was the same in almost every western | 


State; and when they complained at the narrow 


| ing fortha 


and eentracted policy of this Government toward | 


the new Sates, they were reminded that it was a 


art of the original contract—that it was in the || 


modestly ask you to donate to him for a nominal 
sum, upon aneternal credit, seventy-eight millions 


of acres of the public domain, and the example | 


was before them that he could command the report 
of a committee to present his scheme of indi- 


| vidual speculation, and itonly remained to be 


seen whether the people’s money was to be em- 
ployed to give extended and extraordinary circu- 


lation to his visionary schemes of wealth and ag- || 
Or let a set of brokers, agents, and || 


grandizement. 
speculators congregate together, and devise a 
scheme to sore-y the public domain, by throw- 

and-serip circulation, extensive enough 
to corrupt the morals and undermine the represent- 


|| ative integrity of the nation, and its very mag- 


band, and to employ any part of the public do- | 


main for the benefit of a State, was not in the 
bond, 
fectiy understood, and despite the hardness of the 
bargain, bad kept it with a religious faith, hope- 
fully looking forward to that period when their 
sott would be the property of their citizens, and 
contribute to the suppert of their governments— 
when, if the labor of their people by improve- 
ments enhanced the value of the soil, the benefits 
would result to themselves. ‘That was the politi- 
cal millenium to which the people of the western 
States looked with the eye of hope, for a remedy 
egainst all the evils which they suffered under the 
present systern, 

But the evils are not so much in the system, as 
in the administration of it. Instead of this Gov- 
ernment, which holds the vast domain of nearly 
all these States, adopting a liberal system of 
making the lands contribute to such improvements 
as give them an increased value, it remains quiet, 
holds on to ite possessions, and avails itself of the 
advantages of such improvements as the people 
are compelled to make for convenience, or from 
absolute necessity. If one of the old States sees 
proper to make a road or improve a commercial 
thoroughfare, the enhanced value of the  sur- 
rounding lands makes some return to the people, 
whose money is employed in the improvement. 


Not so with these States, where the public domain || 


constitute two thirds or three fourths of the whole 
territory; they employ their means to enhance the 
value of lands paying no taxes, and the natural 


i} 


All this the citizens of the new States per- | 


1} 
i| 
| 
ht 
1 
} 
j 
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} 
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nificence was a passport to favor. Every gigantic 
scheme of private and personal speculation in the 
public lands, soon found advocates here, while 


the States that ought to own them, in fact, were’|| 
Illinois, with her million || 
of pupulation, who, by their labor, have subdued |) 


generally thrust aside. 


the forests, and dotted the public domain with 
beautiful farms, yielding abundant harvests, and 
contributing her full quota to the national wealth 


' and national revenues, comes and asks you, from 


your yet remaining abundance, to yield her a 


| couple of millions of acres to aid her in ‘her 


works, upon condition that you double the price 


| upon an equal quantity to her people, and do you 


i 


| himself seen her voted down in this hall. 


| 
; 


have pamphlets manufactured to vindicate’ her 

claims,and printed and distributed at public ex- 
| pense? No! and from the experience of the past 
| you even refuse her the ‘pittance of her own soil. 
Would the Committee on Printing tolerate such 
| a proposition with even a respectful consideration ? 
He solemnly believed they would not. He had 
And 
what was said of Illingis, was equally true of the 
rest of the western States. The reason of this ex- 
traordinary distinction was obvious: the people of 
Illinois were, at home, contributing to the world’s 
wealth by their honest labors; the speculators 


| we:e here, consuming, not prodycing, and only 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


tendeney of whichis, to keep up the price against | 


themselves, who are to beeome the future purchas- 
ers. Under these cireamstances, when a sovereign 
and independent State, within whose dominion. 
these lands lie, and whose people are taxed to 
protect them, and by whose labor vaiue is given 
to them, asks for a portion of them to aid in an 
improvement, the response is, in the too common 
vernacular of this House, that it is a iand-stealing 
scheme. Jt is that such an epplication is 
granted, and when it is, at is always upon the con- 
dition of alternate sections, with the:senidae raised 


laboring to infatuate membets of Congress with 
their visionary schemes to plunder the national 
coffers. 

Sir, (said Mr. B.,) itwas one of the melancholy | 
signs of the times, that the vast scheme of specu- | 
lation, contained in this bill, had ceased to strike | 
the minds of men with absolute horror—that | 
they could here, in their places, calmly discuss a 
proposition of a character so monstrous. What 
does it propose, and in what manner does it pro- 
pose to effect its ultimate purpose? It proposes 
to donate to Asa Whitney and his assigns, ‘ 
a nominal consideration, only sufficient to give it 
the character of a purchase, upon an almost un- 
limited credit, 121, — miles of the public 
Neonie aie to 77,952,000 acres—for the pur- 
pose of making a railroad to the Pacifice—that the 
railroad, when made, is to be the property of the 
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grantee and his assi ae 
» a8 also all the su 
|| aboveand beyond the amount required come 
road. In short, it requires Congress to oman 
$97,500,000 worth of the most valuable prow” 
to make @ road, estimated at a cost of less ih," 
$50,000,000; then road, surplus lands, and eve “. 
thing, to belong to the'grantee and his assigns /. 
ever. ‘This was the plain, distinet, and unequive 
|| Proposition contained in the bill, and he Stated | 
|| distinctly, because he knew the publie mind ia 
|| been grossly abused in regard to what was Whit 
|| ney’s proposition. He had heard it said, ang " ‘ 
|| peated a thousand times, by the fijends of this mc” 
|| strous grant, that Whitney was seeking nothing . 
himself but the imperishable fame of associating} 
name with the most magnificent work the world 
| had yet beheld; and that when finished, every. 
thing employed in its construction, and the ica 
itself, was to revert tothe Government. This wag 
the electioneering tale, to decieve and mislead the 
public, and had, to some extent, no doubt, done 
its work, But he was unwilling to be duped b 
| such professions, and took the liberty to lopk into 
|| the bill—the very fountain of the powers of the 
|| grant—and he found it falsified in every clause, |; 
| not only took everything, roads, lands, mone 
| and implements, to the grantee, but he intended io 
| show, before he was done, that it took them in 
| 


| 


| such a form as to render Congress powerless the 
|| moment the grant was made. The draughtsman 
| of this bill understood his business, and knew 
| how to manufacture vested rights and corporate 
| powers, while seeming to eschew everything of 
the kind. It was due to the committee that report. 
|| ed it to say, that it was not drawn by them, and 
|| ke was only astonished that its enormities had 
|| escaped their observation, or that the Democratic 
|, portion of the committee were not able to arrest 
|| its progress to this House. 

Let gentlemen read the bill, and he invited them 
to it, and they would find that he had not stated 
| its direet, legitimate effect, stronger than the pro- 

visions warranted. There were terms of forfeit- 
|| ure, it was trae; but if they would investigate it, 
‘| they would find that they were so framed that 
every exercise of the power worked a penalty on 
| the Government, and not on the grantee and his 
assigns. This he would demonstrate when he 
| came to review the bill by parts, and show its 
conflicts, its conditions, and deceptions. He had 
read it, and thought he began to understand it; 
and here he took his stand in resistance to it 
| while he had power to resist. He found the ne- 
cessity for this in the fact, that it had come from 
| a Democratic Committee—not, however, he was 
| proud to assert, endorsed by them all; but it was 
| enough for alarm, that it could meet with any 
favor from that quarter. 
He proposed now to examine briefly a few of 
its extraordinary powers—and but a few, as time 
| would not allow him to ferret out and expose all. 
| And: first, it authorized Whitney and his. assizns 
|| to construct’a rail road “from any point,” at his 
| or their diseretion, on lake Michigan or the Mis- 
| sissippi river, * to some point on the Pacific ocean, 





i} 


where a suitable harbor may be had’’—or, in 
other words, to locate it, at his or their uption, at 
any point from the head of the Mississippi to its 
|, mouth on the eastern line, and land it anywhere 
|| within the United States on the western line. It 
took a scope of about eighteen degrees of latitude 
on the eastern end, and about seventeen on the 
| western end. Now, in all candor, it did seem to 
\| him this power of location was a most extraorti- 
|| nary latitude to giveto one man, and those he might 
|| see proper to associate with him, when the road con- 
|| templated was'to be a great national thoroughfare. 
It was a monstrous power to confer on one man, to 
hold in thraldom the commercial interests of every 
State in this Confederacy, until he should utter his 
fiat, and say where the blessings should fall. The 
2 eeviggut i veyunalied th rase tli 
atonce t into requisition by this extraordi- 
nary power, and Mr. Whitney the umpire, to 
decide upon their fate. Were gentlemen prepared 
to put the free so States, which they re- 
presented u this » in that humiliating 
condition, su to the of oné man? For 
one he was net; and much as he desired to set 
this wry and commercial thoroughfare 
esta across the enema Bi net thought 
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the State he had the honor in part to repre- || was Congress ready to engage insuch a wholesale | But the true cause of this clause not being in 
wa bowing and cringing for favors, before this || stock-jobbing concern upon the public domain? | the original bill was. in his. opinion, that it was 


ional umpire of her interests. Confer this 
yast and mighty power on one man, and you 
yould then behold a spectacle, that would make 
the heart of the patriot sink within him, You 
yould see States—free, sovereign, independent 
giaies—rivalling each other in sycophancy to your 
congressionally-created idol, 
put (said Mr. B.) why is this power sought 
io hold in hope and expectancy every State of the 
Confederacy? The advocates of this uc 
sheme would tell you, simply to enable bim to 
select the most ticable route. He would tell 
them, it was to hold the people and the States, 
through the strong tie of commercial interest, in 
yassalage to this newly-created power. - But he 
could still find even a stronger motive, perhaps, in 
this extraordinary bill of counteracting. principles. 
Connected with this almost unlimited power of 
location, WaS & power given in another part of the | 
bill for a double purpose, allowing Whitney and 
his assigns to contract with the States through | 
whose territory this road should go. lt might be | 
necessary to < a market where States might be | 
rival bidders for this locatian, And were genitle- | 
men here ready to put their respective States to | 
the test of auch a vile temptation? He humbly | 
trusted not. ; |} 

A second extraordinary power contained in this || 
bill, was one already alluded to, and to be more || 
fally noticed hereafier—that of contracting with || 
Siaies If this power was. sought with a view to || 
speculate upon the States in the location, it was an || 
outrage; and if it was sought to maintain the cor- | 
porate character of the grant, it was a gross fraud. | 

Another was, for Whitney and his assigns to | 
hold the road in. perpetuity, and collect. tolls. | 
This, they could not deny, were the terms of the | 
bill; but they would reply, that Congress was to 
reguiate these tolls, and keep them down to the 
absolute requirements of the road to keep it up. 
This he denied. The bill did make such a pro- 
viston; but in its usual characteristics of duplicity, 
itefterward provides, that Whitney and assigns. | 
may make a second tract, and then the tolls are 
to be regulated so as ‘to reward or return’? the 
costs, &c., of said tract—or, in other words, to be 
pat up to an amount thet would pay the interest | 
forever upon the costs of this second tract. ‘Thus | 
the people furnish ample means to construct the 
road, and infinitely more than is necessary, and | 
then pay tolls, not only sufficient to keep it in| 
operauon, but to absorb the interest of the amount | 
expended for the second tract, forever; and Con- | 
gress has power, a barren power, to regulate this, | 
but only in that specified way, 

Again: power is given to receive, hold, and 
transmit by assignment, nearly a hundred millions 

| 





of dollars’ worth of public lands atthe. minimum | 
price, and only bound to divest. themselves of 
all these lands within ten. years after the road 
is finished, and these lands to be exempted from 
laxation until the patent issues—or, in other words, 
exempted while they remain in the hands of the 
company of Whitney and his assigns. There 
ere provisions for selling these lands so long as | 
they are needed for cunstructing the road, and in 
the end, the surplus to be turned over with the 
road to Whitney and his assigns. The details 
about the manner of selling these lands are very 
elaborate, and admirably calculated to cover up 
the ap nees of a stock-jobbing concern; but 
in all these details, everything is to be done for 
Whitney and his assigns, Who are his as- 
signs? Those who take an interest in the 
assignment of the stock, he creates upon this, 








mighty fund of a hundred millions of dollars, 
The man who Whitney is to await the: 
atarean ati weed, to realize aie-dennie of 
¢ out of it, } poorl of human mo- 
tes from Roemeeecie he deren’ this bill 
— he has nominally nearly one hundred mil- 
‘ons of land and road stock in the market—the. 
land bound to make the road, but the road and 
nad eetnetbityand aon not divide 
in stock, ‘ity ve purchasers 
‘0 make the road, or hazard their venture, he (Mr. 
B.) would be most egregiously deceived. ‘This. 
course was the natural one toa speculator; and it was | 
‘o deceive the most eredulous. Sir, (anid Mr. B.,) 





|| recurred to it in this 


He trusted. théy were not, and never would be. | 
Such an accumulation of such stock in the market, 
would be nearly sufficient to demoralize the nation. 
No man could anticipate the evils of such a meas- 
ure, even if the work went on; bat if the bubble || 
should blow up, as all sach buboles usually do, | 
distress and ruin would follow in its train. 
Again, sir, (said Mr. B.:)hetakesa guaranty in | 
this bill from Congress, that upon admitting vew | 
States. along the line of this road, the exemption | 
from taxation shall continue upou “ the road, its 
machinery,and appurtenances.”” Now, sir, (said |, 
Mr. B.,) the enances was the land, and Con- 
gress virtually bound itself to admit no new State, |) 
without the guaranty not to tax this road ip pri- || 
vate hands—its machinery and appurtenances. ‘This || 
is a new article in the Constitution, to be legislated 
in for the benefit of this grand and magnificent 
scheme. He need not tell intelligent gentlemen 
around him, that Congress had no. constituuonal | 
power to give such a guaranty, or, if they gave | 
Ht, to execute it when given, ‘This clause was teo 
ridiculous for argument—its absurdities were be- | 
yond all: power of illustration. They were too | 
gross and palpable to be strengthened in their ex-— 
ure by lang . 
W haaierCompartcenn itself from the power of | 
repealing this wonderful act, except ina few spe- | 
cified cases of neglect or refusal to go on with the 
work, and then the repeal vests in Whitney and 
his assigns the road, as far as it had gone, the im- 
plements, and the land proportioned to the length 
of the road made—and to that extent it was irre- 
lable forever. It was unnecessary for him (said 
Mr. B.) to point out the abuses, that might, and |, 
naturally would, grow out of this provision, at this | 
time, as he should recur to itagain. He had only |, 
lace, as one of the extraor- || 
dinary grants in this bill, by which Congress vir- | 
tually gave away the public domain, to create a 
capital, in private hands, and then relinquished all 
power over the subject, by creating a quasi corpo 
ration out of the grantees. Here a question of | 
constitutional power might well arise, as.to how 
far Congress had the right to create such a legal | 
body, and-endow it with perpetuity. 
Again: Congress reserves the power to amend | 
this act, but, like everything else in the bill, to | 


i 
ti 
’ 
ti 


|| protect the Government and the people, it is im-_ 


mediately counteracted by another clause, which 
effectually destroys the power, unless sanctioned 
by Whitney and his assigns. The power to 
amend, is given upon the express condition that it | 
is not to impair the rights and privileges of said 
Whitney and his assigns. Such a reservation, || 
upon such a condition, is no reservation at all. | 
Congress could amend, with the consent of the | 
company, without it; and it cannot amend, with- | 
outthe consent of the company, with it. [tis in| 
character with the whole of the bill; everything is 
conceded from the rights of the people—nothing © 
retained to them, though decorated in every sec- 
tion with language to deceive—Congress to “amend | 
whenever the public interest may require;’? but | 
not so as ** to Rennie the rights and privileges of | 
said Whitney and his assigns.” ‘‘ Whenever the | 
public interest may require,” was a captivating 
hrase, but it had nothing to do with the matter, 
before the sentence was ended. ‘This but presents 
an apt illustration of the whole bill; and if gentle- 
ménwill but. stady it, they will probe tout. 
Congress binds itself to extinguish the. Indian _ 
title to the lands, through which Mr, Whitney | 
and his assigns may elect to go. Now this wasa | 
most extraordinary measure, by which the Gov- | 
ernment was put under the control of Whitney | 
and his assigns; and what was more remarkable, — 
this was the peculiar, and the only specific, secuon _ 
added Siepanean untdie The bill was produced | 
to hand, ose holding a beneficiary interest in — 
it; but its original draughtsman had not the bold- | 
ness to ask to bind itself to do that 
which might cost the blood and the treasure of — 
the nation to execute, for the sole and exclusive | 
benefit of Mr. Whitney and his assigns. This _ 
was a new clause, for which they were indebted _ 
to the committee. When hespoke of the com- | 
mittee, he meant the majority—not the Democratic | 
minority, who would instinctively start at such 


| 
} 
i} 


| the attention of legal gentlemen. 


not wanted; and it was now only brought forward 
to mislead and deceive the judgment of the House 
and the country, with the belief that he and his 


assigns had an idea of going on with the road, 


Was any man, within the sound of his voice, gul- 
lible enough to suppose he had any idea of going on, 


| outof the rich and partially settled lands, when he 


had framed in his bill a provision, that, by stopping 
the work, it eperated as a cause of forfeiture for that 
to come, but vested in him everything, road, lands, 


| implements, everything, in proportion to the dis- 


tance gone? If there was, he pitied him. If their 


| faith was founded in confidence in Whitney, did 
| they not know that the assigns of the bill, but 
the stockholders in point of fact, who were to 


come in, would regulate this matter? They wovld 


| decide whether they would go further than was 


profitable, or theactcompelledthem. They would 
soon teach Congress that they read from the bill, 
that every form of forfeiture, inured to the benefit 
of the delinquents, and they would be delinquents 


| a8 a mere matier of speculation. 


tle had (said Mr. B.) thus endeavored to trace 
a few of the extraordinary powers and provisions 
in this. bill, by way of illustrating to this House, 


| the monstrous character of the scheme that they 


were called upon to endorse, and print for general 
circulation, The bill was not an original—it was 


already in print; and be had but little doubs that 


the report occupied the same position, and was 
but a reprint of that pamphiet, (holding up Whit- 
ney’s pamphlet,) whose monstrous propositions 
they wanted endorsed by that House. He had 
had no opportanity to compare the report with the 
book in his hand, but he pledged the House he 
would do it when the report was printed, and jet 
them know if they were the same. 

But a still more objectionable feature in the 
character of this bill, was its quasi corporative ten- 
dency; and to this part of the subject he invited 
t seemed to be 
formed with a peculiar view to create new fran- 
chises, preserve vested rights, and with an end to 


| that perpetuity which was the peculiar charac- 


teristic of a prisate corporation. He believed, 


|, under the general doctrines of incorporation, from 


the singular nature of its vast powers, that the 
courts would declare it a private sole corporation, 
and as such, place it beyond the reach of the 
Congress that created it, if its own special pro- 
visions had not already accomplished that object— 


| at least there was great danger in it, and they could 


not be too cauvous in creating such a vast monep- 
oly of power. The bill itself, in its special provia- 
ions, as he had shown already, virtually stripped 
Congress of ali power over its grantees; and cor- 
porate powerseeemed to be scattered along through 
its sections, as if to make assurance doubly sure 
agains troublesome interferences by Congress. 
‘This was wisely done, for it required no prophet 
to. foretell ite fate before an indignant people, if 


| Congress had ever endowed such a monster with 


legal forms, and attempted to have imposed it 
upon the pablic. That was foreseen, and hence 


“the marked effort throughout the whole bill, to in- 


vest Mr, Whitney and his assigns with a kind of 
perpetuity and identity, as.a legal person under 
this act, with wer to construct a road, collect 
tolis, and hold and transfer jand, to an almost un- 
limited extent, 

Now he proposed to’notice a few of the charac- 
teristics of corporations, and apply to them some 
of the principles of this bill, and see whether there 
was not great danger in trusting the court to say 
whether u did not give such powers aa belonged 
alone to corporations, and thereby declare it an 
act. of incorporation, with vesied rights, and be- 
yond the reach of the power that created it. “A 
* corporation was an artificial being, existing only 
‘ in contemplation of law, with such properties as 
‘ the charter of its creation conferred upon it, either 
‘ expressly or as incidental to its very existence.” 
Again, it was defined to be a franchise, and “* fran- 
‘ chises were special privileges conferred by Gov- 
‘ ernment on individuals, and which Jo not belong 
‘to tke citizens of the country yenerally by com- 
‘mon right;”’ and some form of Goverament, 
franchises can only be derived from the Govern- 
ment by authority of law. “ The immortality 
‘ of a corporation means Only its capacity to take 
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‘jn perpetual succession, so long as the corporation 
“exists,”’ which may be for a term of years, or 
in perpetaity—depending upon the act of its cre- 
ation, “No precise form of words were neces- 
sary in the creation of a corpofation,” it depend- 
ing for its existence, in its corporate capacity, 
upon the nature and character of the powers con- 
ferred. {t was entirely unnecessary to employ 
the ordinary terms of creating a corporation; if 


the ee were substantially given, the courts | 


would declare its character, and protect the pos- 


sessors in the enjoyment of the rights conferred. | 


Private and sole corporations are adjudged irre- 
pealatle, because they are special privileges con- 
ferred upon individuals by law, and become vested 
righta, which the courts say the legislative au- 
thority cannot impair or destroy; hence the great 
danger of this special-privilege species of legisia- 
tion, 

Now, (said Mr. B.,) let us apply some of the 
roti of this bill to the legal principles here 
aid down, and see whether there is not enough 
to warrant the courts in adjudicating it a corpora- 
tion. In the first place, ; 


that Whitney was to hold this road as an indi- 
vidual, subject to all the vicissitudes of an indi- 
vidual estate. 
that upon his demise it was to be sold as ordinary 
aesets for distribution. It is to be a perpetuity, in 
Whitney and his assigns. 


} 





Who are his assigns? | 


hig successors, who become such by purchasing | 


the stock in this enterprise, and hold and transmit || 


in succession, and continue the ideal legal person 
for generations tocome. This was the only con- 


atruction it would bear, consistent with the idea || 
Then this presented an essen- || 


of its perpetuity. 
tial ingredient of a corporation, in this, that he and 


petual succession, 
this, or it meant nothing. 


the means of turning this vast amount of capital 


those who were to become his successors; and, 
like the grant of power, to live forever. 
create his associates at his own convenience. A 
grant of corporate powers to an individual and 
his associates, vests at once in the individual; and 
he can create his associates at his will, and change 
thereby the character virtually from a sole, to an 
aggregate, corporation. The use of the word as- 
signs, instead of successors, was at best but a 
blind; the courts would say, that the assigns of 
the stock certificates of Asa Whitney were the 


legitimate successors, to the extent of their stock, | 


to all the grant of power and special privileges 
contained in the bill, 

Again: Mr. Whitney and his assigns take a 
power in this bill to contract with the States 
through which the road shall pass. 
ney here is to be considered in his individual, and 
not in his corporate, capacity, it is an absolute 


abridgement of his natural personal rights. As 


an individual, Mr. Whitney can contract with a 


State, aed with any State, without the slightest 
limitation or restriction upon his right; and it 
ical conclusion to suppose, 
in a bill got up by himself, that he was asking 
Congress to abridge a personal right, which be- 
Then, | 
what does this clause, giving him and his assigns 


would be a most ill 


ionged to bim as a man and® as a citizen. 


right to contract with States, mean, unless it was 
treating him end his agsoctates as an artificial per- 


son or corporation, upon whom the legislative 


authority could alone confer such a power? To 
say, by lew, that Asa Whitney and his assigns, 
as individual persons, might contract with States, 
was sheer nonsense; but to say, by law, that Asa 
Whitney and his assigns, as corporators, should 
have authority to contract with States, was sound 
sense, and co a power in that capacity which 
they could never enjoy without authority of law. 
No court would ever be guilty of so violent a pre- 
sumption against the words and whole tenor of an 
act of Congress, as to decide that the grant of such 
a power was in any other than in @ corporate ca- 
pretty, because the power, if to the person, was 
an abridgement of rights already enjoyed. Sup- 
pove a court sitting in judgment upon the ques- 





If Mr. Whit- | 
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| could not receive that construction. 
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tion, whether this was a corporate power or not, 
and what would likely be the course of argament 
and decision? The court would tell you, in the 
first place, that in construing a statute, that it must 
be so done as to give effect to its provisions and 
the clear intent and meaning of it—that they 
would never infer, that the legislative authority 
was ignorant of the subject upon which they were 
acting; and as this clause gave powers which ap- 
plied to Mr. Whitney and associates, in their in- 
dividual capacities, was a nullity in itself, and pre- 
supposed gross ignorance in the legislature, it 
But, as it was 


| entirely consistent with the idea of giving force to 


the clause, and making it efficient for the purposes 
declared, and maintaining the legislative wisdom, 
they must take the power in that capacity in which 
alone it could be enjoyed, and hold it as corpora- 
tors. Indeed, courts have set up corporate author- 


| ities, and maintained corporate powers, upon much 


|| slighter grounds than those contained in this single 
|| clause. 


“ Where it was evident from several local 


‘acts of Parliament, that conservators of a river 


hitney and his as- || 
signs are authorized to construct a road, and hold || 
the same in perpetuity, and collect tolls. This was | 
annked power, and meant something more than | 


It certainty did not contemplate, || 


‘navigation were to take and transmit lands in suc- 
‘cession, although they were not created a corpo- 
‘ration by express words, they were considered, 
‘from the possession of that incident, to be incor- 
‘porated by implication, and sued and collected 
‘tolls in their corporate name.” 

The incident that fixed the corporate character 


| in the above case, from the books, was infinitely 
| less important than the grant of this power, which 


can only obtain force and effect by being confined 
to a corporation. 
Again: the irrepealable character of the act, and 


| the recognition of rights and privileges in Whitney 
| and his assigns, which Congress denies itself—the 


This grant of power meant || 
The assigns were the || 
associates, hereafier to be created as such, through || 








right to impair by any future amendment—all go 
to demonstrate the design to procure a charter 


ae seeming to do so) which will enable Mr. 
his associates held their rights in the road in per- || 


Mr. Bowlin, 


| 


hitney and his assigns to laugh to scorn the | 


powers of Congress, as soon as this act shall have 
passed. Give him this act, and he would laugh 
at your folly, and tell you he had nothing more to 


do with you; his’ business in the future was with 
into stock, and selling it out, and assigning it to || 


the courts; they would protect his rights and priv- 


| ileges under your act. 
He could || 


But, sir, (said Mr. B.,) upon the passage of this 


‘act, and the creation of a hundred millions of | 
dollars of stock, founded upon a broad belt of 
| country, through the very heart of the Republic, | 
where is it to go, and who are to be the owners | 
This stock would go where | 


and proprietors? 
money was most abundant and cheap, as naturally 


|| as water finds its level; and where was that? Did | 
|| gentlemen need to be told. 


great capitalists of Evrope, and when they owned 


the stock, they owned the land, the road, and | 
|| every incident connected with it. ‘This presented a 
| beautiful spectacle for statesmen and patriots—the | 


bankers of Europe holding a belt of land sixty 
miles wide, and upward of two thousand miles long, 
through the very heart of the Republic, with the 
privilege of making and controlling a great com- 


mercial highway over the Continent, and that for- 
|| ever. 
| dition of things? 
/and he would here recur toa scrap of history, to 
| which he invited the attention particularly of his 


Were gentlemen prepared for such a con- 
He trusted no Democrat was; 


Democratic friends. 

Here Mr. ROBINSON rose to a point of order. 
He desired to be informed whether, on a question 
as to printing, it was in order to discuss, at large, 
the merits of the bill. 

The SPEAKER decided, that in conformity 
with previous decisions of the Chair, sustained 
by the House, the discussion was in order. 

Mr. BOWLIN resumed his remarks. He-said 
he felt no surprise at the attempt made to arrest 
the course of his remarks. He had, however, made 
acommencement of his attack on the bill to-day, 
and he intended to pursue it so long as the measure 
should be before the House. But to his subject. 

In that mighty atruggle between the Bank of 
the United States and the Democracy of this coun- 
try, with General Jackson as their glorious leader— 
a straggle which convulsed this nation, from centre 
to circumference—there was no fact more potent, 
none springing from a patriotic heart, found a 
more ready response in the patriotic affections of 
the people, than the one that the stock of that in- 
stitution was in the hands of foreign capitelists, 


It was amongst the | 





Ho. or Reps, 


who, by their agents in this count re 
governed the currency—the life-bloed eh 
The fact was no sooner proclaimed by our palin 
leader, and its blighting effects portrayed fa. 
was reéchoed from every hill and every valle i. 
this wide-spread Republic. It was the pointe 
great point—that wounded our national! prid : 
touched the: public pulse, and thrilled thon” 
every fibre of the patriotic heart, demandiy, 

release from such vassalage. From that thetiane 
the battle was fought and won. The fate of tha, 
institution was sealed, and forever doomed 3 

But, sir, (said Mr. B.,) what was that bank with 
all its mighty powers, com with the pro 
sitions contained in this bill, to devote a body of 
land through the heart of this Republic, greater jin 
amount than the British empire in Europe, with 
the great commercial thoroughfare of the nation 
into a channel which must inevitably terminate 
in the hands of foreign capitalists, who are to own 
our soil, and regulate our internal trade? Blightin 
and demoralizing as was the influence of the bank 
in the days of its prosperity, it was literally noth. 
ing compared to the magnitude and wicked ten. 
dency of this mighty scheme. In capital, it wag 
only $35,000,000, and under the control of some 
twenty-four persons, who might afford some check 
upon its operations. But here was a scheme 
whose capital, to in with, was some one hun- 
dred millions, and might be increased, by rise of 
lands and laying out towns, to hundreds of mil. 
lions beyond even imaginary calculation; and all 
to be in the hands of one man, and such associates 
as he might take to his bosom, who would, of 
course, be tuose who were best able to pay money 
for his stock. The bank had a limited existence: 
this thing was to be rendered immortal. {t was 
to be a thing of stocks in the market; and Euro- 
pean capitalists and statesmen were not so dull as 
not to perceive at once the importance of getting so 
firm a hold of the land and commerce through the 
heart of this Republic. They would grasp it and 
wield it, not to the aggrandizement of our national 
character and national glory, but to gratify their 
own schemes of speculation, at the expense of our 
people. They would flatter themselves that they 
saw another East Indian empire, arising through 
the vista of time, upon the ruins of the Republic. 

But he must pass, said (Mr. B.) to another sub- 
ject, and that was, a short review of this most 
wonderful bill. In doing this, he should only 
touch at some points which had not been before 
noticed, or if noticed, only to illustrate some 
other position. What he designed now to review, 
very briefly, was the duplicity and contradictions 
that characterized the whole bill. 

The first section gave the right of location any- 
where, within eighteen degrees on the eastern line, 
and seventeen on the western. 

The second section donates, for a nominal sum, 
on eternal credit, seventy-seven million nine hun- 
dred and fifty-two thousand acres of the public 
lands, along the route, or to be selected where they 
have already been taken up from other lands. 

The third section reserves two hundred feet 
along the line of the road forever from sale. 

- The fourth section provides, that upon making 
ten miles of said » half the tands along it, or 
the equivalent selected lands, are to be sold, and 
the balance retained as security for making the 
road, where the lands were unavailable. Now 
all this looked v plausible in support of the 
idea that he env einde to complete the road, 
going as well h the unavailable as the avail- 
able lands. But when you turn tosection eighteen 
it will be found that Whitney, and his assigas, 
retain the right of forfeiting, from mere neglect 
of the work, the-high privilege of going on with 
the work through the unavailabie lands, and as & 
penalty, has lands, road, im , everything 
thrown on his hands, to the distance 
gone: so that when the two sections of the bill are 
rought together, the restrictions and limitations 
of the fourth constituted 
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The sixth section turns over all the lands re- | 

maining. when the road is finished, to Whitney 
assigos; and the tenth turns over the road and 

machinery, 80 that Whitney & Co. wind up 
ith all. 
eighth section allows Whitney & Co. to 
exact a dollar and a quarter per acre from the ac- 
yal settler, for lands Government sells him at ten 
cents per acre: very just and liberal to the pio- 





mThe eleventh section gives Congress the power 
to regulate the tolls, so as to support the road, and 
secure grantees a four thousand dollar annuity. 
But before the seétion closes, that little reservation 
Congress was gone in this wise: Whitney & 
Co. allowed to make a second tract, and charge 
the expenses of that to the whole road, and then | 
they regulate the tolls for indemnity. 

By the twelfth section, Whitney & Co. are al- 
jowed to contract with the States through which 
the road passes. And when he charged this as 
one of the remarkable powers in this bill, the gen- 
teman who reported it, (Mr. Rosinson, from In- 
diana,) denied its existence, and had called upon 





him for the section. 
terrupted in his argument at the time, but had 
now come to it regularly, and as an issue of fact 
had been made upon its existence, he invited the 
auention of the House to its reading. Mr. B. 





read: 

«Sec, 12. And be it further enacted, That the said Whit- 
ney and bis assigns may, from time to time, enter into sach 
contacts and arrangements with any State, through which 
gid road may pass, or with any individual, company, or 
corporation, by and with the consent of said State, to build 
and operate said road, or any part thereof, through said 
State, or for any other matter or interest claimed under the 
rights and jurisdiction of any State through which said road | 
may pass.’” 

The House would perceive that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] had mistaken that 
branch of the bill when he interrupted him, and | 
denied such a power was given. 


The thirteenth section exempted the “ road, || 


machinery, and appurtenances,”’ from taxation, 
and gives a guaranty, upon admitting new States, 
to make it a condition on them to exempt the 


same. This the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. | 


Rosiwson}) denied, by an interruption from his | 
seat, and said the land was not exempted. Then 
he would ask the gentleman why ‘“ appurte- 
nances” were put in the bill? The road and ma- 
chinery are specifically exempted, and then ap- 
ne were added, and they were exempted. 

e would like the reporter of this bill to tell the 
House what it meant, if it did not mean the land. 

The sections from thirteen to eighteen, are mere 
matters of detail, and the eighteenth section con- 
tains the key to the whole bill. Where any appa- 
rent power is reserved to the Government, and not 
immediately counteracted along through the bill, 
the eighteenth section comes in as a salvo, to heal 
all, and leave Congress with scarcely a shadow of 
reserved right. It was a beauty he had not time 
tocomment on, and he recommended its reading 
to the House, as also the whole of the bill. 

He should now pass to another subject, out of 
the bill, but one which had been as much used to 
abuse the public mind, as anything connected with 
this grand speculating scheme. e alluded to the 
pretended instructions from the States, under 
which gentlemen found a salvo to their con- 
sciences, in devoting untold millions of the people’s 
Property to private speculation. They were like 
the bill, they were full of deception, and he should 
how proceed to expose them. 

[The hammer here fell, and cut off Mr. B.] 





RAILROAD TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN, 


SPEECH OF MR. J. L. ROBINSON, 
; OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or RePresenTatives, 
Wenpvespar, March 20, 1850, 


In reply to Mr, Bow in, of Missouri, on the ques- 
ton to print extra copies of the Report of the 
Committee on Roads and Canals, ir favor of 
Mr, Whitney’s plan for a Pacific Railioad. 

Mr. ROBINSON rose and addressed the House 
: IT regret 
into 


compels me to enter ibsion wake 


He had. declined being in- || 
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| copies of reports have been ordered to be printed | 


| railway? Yet here is this great question of a 


|| tees, (the Committee on Roads and Canals,) who 


| 





the discussion of thia ;| not, it is true, been a member of this body as long 
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question at this time. It is certainly extraordinary 
that the merits of a great proposition like this, 
should be discussed before the bill, or the report 


| asthe gentlemen, but I challenge a comparison, 
| by the record of my votes and his votes, in rela- 
ed b tion to internal improvements by the General Gov- 
which accompanied it, have been printed. The | ernment. I have voted for no grand system of 
very. unusual, if not unparliamentary and rade | internal improvement which has received the veto 
course, of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bow- | of a Democratic President, 
Lin] yesterday, compels me, as the chairman of |) Mr. BOWLIN, (interposing.) I have; and I will 
the committee which made the report, to make a H tell the gentleman more, if it will afford Lim any 
few remarks in reply to the argument submitted || gratification—l try to be a pretty good Democrat. 
by him yesterday. I think, however, that I shall || | have no doubt that I may fall short of the mark; 
not, as the gentleman did, consume the whole of | but so help me God, I never wil! commit the ad- 
the hour allotted by the rule. I know that the | ditional offence of giving Mr. Whitney ninety- 
House is as indisposed as | am myself, to enter || seven millions of acres of the public lands. 
upon the discussion at the present time; but | must || Mr. ROBINSON, (continuing.) Those who live 
ask its indulgence while | briefly reply to some | in glass houses should not throw stones; it is too 
of the gentleman’s positions. Having done so, 1 || much like Satan rebuking sin. And when a gen- 
think it probable that | ghall, before taking my || deman comes here who will vote in favor of these 
seat, call for the previous question. splendid systems of internal improvement, inclu- 
The question before the House, is simply a || ding the making of a landing, falsely called a 
motion to print extra copies of the report accom- || harbor on rivers far in the interior, as the gentle- 
panying the bill—an ordinary anda proper mo- | man did in the case of St. Louisa, he is not the 
tion, even upon an ordinary subject, and espesially || man to talk to us about orthodox Democracy. 
proper. therefore, upon a great question like this. || But the gentleman says, that the bill is even de- 
have taken the trouble to prepare, and I have || moralizing and anti-Demoeratic in its tendencies. 
now before me, a long list of cases in which extra || Now, Mr. Speaker, it is muen easier to find fault 
with the proposition of another, than it is to main- 
taia ourown. Itis very easy to find fault—nothing 
| is more so. Let us see what the proposition of 
the gentleman for constructing a railroad to the 
Pacific is—for he is a great friend of a Pacific rail- 
way. He has submitted a series of resolutions, 
| during the present session, which the llouse did 
| not entertain. These resolutions designed to com- 
| mit the General Government to the construction of 
a railway from the borders of the United States 
| to the Pacific ocean. He says the General Gov- 
ernment has the power to construct such a road, 
| and that it is expedient that the power shuld be 
exercised. No political machinery or eapital in 
| that! nothing demoralizing, nothing anti-Deme- 
cratic in that! nothing that draws along with it 
anything in the shape of Executive power and 
bill or report was printed, it was thus unnecessa- || patronage! Every gentleman, on a moment’s re- 
rily and improperly assailed, and exception taken || flection, will see, thr tif this Government were thus 
to the printing of an extra number of copies. 1) to undertake—whether by aid directly from the 
ask any gentleman whether, by giving his vote to | Treasury, or by the proceeds of the sales of pub- 
print the report, he commits himself inany degree || lic lands —it is immaterial which—the construction 
in favor of the bill? Surely not. But, | repeat, || of a railway from the borders of the States, to the 
it is a great subject. It has been referred to one | Pacific ocean, it would be a political monstrosity, 
of the standing committees of this House; whether || in the shape of internal improvements, more gi- 
the decision of the majority of the committee is || gantic and fearful in its tendencies, than has ever 
correct or not, it is due to them—it is due to the || been undertaken by this Government, or than any 
House, and to the country—that the conclusion at || that has ever before been contemplated. The gen- 
which they have arrived in the premises, should || tleman desires to dodge the true issue, | suppose, 
be published. If other and better plans than that | by saying that we can take the proceeds of the 
indicated in the bill, should be presented, and such || sales of the public lands for that purpose. But 
plans should meet the wishes of a majority of this || every gentleman knows that that is merely nomi- 
House, so let itbe. Probably, in the course of the || nal,and that the appropriation would come directly 
discussion which the bill must undergo, we may || out of the Treasury itself, and the work carried 
arrive at the proper conclusion. | know of only || on and operated as aGovernment work. That is 
one parallel or precedent to the opposition offered || the way we talked about the Cumberland road, 
by the gentleman from Missouri, |Mr. Bowtin,] |) which was :o have been constructed out of a certain 
and that is, the case of hia illustrious colleague in || two per cent. fund, arising from the sales of the pub- 
the other end of the Capitol, who, during the |) lic lands, but which was saddled upon the Treasury 
twenty-ninth Congress, when a Senator from || of the nation, and became a great political question 
lilinois introduced a like bill, and made a like re- | of the day—ending in an immense and profligate 
port, made a like unparalleled and inexcusable op- | expenditure of the public money, and finaily in 
ition to it. ‘The gentleman is following in the || the abandonment of the project, 
Steen of his illustrious colleague; and this, 1|| | am atterly amazed, and have been since I 
chend, is the secret of all his opposition to this || have been noting the proceedings of the national 
bili; hence he has discovered, in every section of || conventions alluded to, (St. Louis and Memphis,) 
it, corruption and fraud®-a real ‘‘ woolly horse.’’ || at the apparent amount of public favor with which 
I imagine, that if the plan adopted by the commit- || such a colossal and gigantic Government scheme 
tee had made the eastern terminus of this road at | is receiving. The getieman from Missouri is the 
St. Louis, or if it bad presented a plan affording | advocate of this corrupting scheme here; but | am 
any margin for Presidential capital, we should not || glad to find that he meets with little encourage- 
now hear the thunder of the gentieman from Mis-| ment from either Whigs or Democrais. Sir, it 
would be difficult for im igination to picture the 
frauds, corruptions, and profligacy of such a Gov- 
ernment undertaking. it would draw after it an 
army of Government officials, in the way of com- 


by this House upon subjects certainly far less | 
important than that now under consideration. 
Who that was here during the last Congress, does 
not recollect that a large number of extra copies 
were ordered to be printed—without objection, so 
far as | remember—of the report of Mr. Thomas 
Butler King, of Georgia, upon the great southern 


Pacific railroad, occupying so large a share of the 
public attention, in relation to which two national 
conventions assembled during the last fall, and in 
relation to which, memorials have been pouring in 
upon us from every portion of the country, which 
have been referred to one of the standing commit- 


have made a report on the subject, and before the 


rh s 3 ; 

Let me call the attention of the House to the | 
fact, that in the speech made by the gentleman | 
yesterday, we heard the starting point of the Pres- | 
idential campaign founded upon this Pacific rail- || missioners, superintendents, engineers, survey~ 
way project; and if | had no other object in the | ors, contractors, &c., &c. it would become the 
world than to head such a nefarious purpose, | | controlling political question in ail elections and 
would bring in a bill to cut it loose from all politi- appointments connected with the Government, 


cal mavhinery. gentieman assumes to give | both Congressional and Presidential. Such a 
us a lecture upon orthodox. racy. Great | thing as accountability in a disbursing officer 
God! He is che very last man in this House— | would become an obsolete idea, and it would in- 


evitably end ina crash, entailing upon the whele 
country an appalling calamity of fearful magni- 
wade. Such is the scheme of the gentleman who 
has the temerity and inconsistency to read us a 


certainly on this side of the House—to whom | 
should be willing to go, as I shall show before | | 
conciude, to learn the true orthodox faith. I have 


a 
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pornte power. s é . 

My. Speaker, I have examined, with considera- 
ble care, all the plans which have been submitted 
for the constraction of a Pacific railroad. 1 own, 


thet when I entered upon an examination of the | 
uestion, | bad liule faith that any plan could be | 


€ 

de vised, which the Government ought to encourage 
or adopt. 
plans—the one is, that the road is to be made by 
the Government, (it matters not how;) the other, 
the plan of Mr. Whitney, who proposes to create 
as he sdvances his own means. I say, but these 
two, for | can see but little difference, whether con- 


expediency between the Government plan of the 


gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. Bowxtn,] or that ||. 1 might add, we get all we know about it from 


of De Grand, of Boston, who wants the Govern- || 


ment to lend him $98,000,000 of its stock to enable 
him to make it. 


There aré in fact, however, but tivo | 


In fact, as a matter of expedi- || subject for the last seven years. 


nothing— without the road, would not sell in ten, 


|| twenty, or forty years. But he starts and makes 


| 
| 
j 





} 
| 


ency und efficacy, l would greatly prefer the latter. | 


It presents far less indacements to peculation and 
fraud, and creates not a tithe of the amount of po- 
litical patronage. I am opposed, atterly and de- 
cidedly opposed, to all these Government plans. 

i hike the plan of Mr. Whitney—I believe it feasi- 
ble and practicable ; it is obnoxious to no just con- 
stitutional objection; it can have no possible con- 
nection with politica! machinery or partisan opera- 
tions. Such, I believe, will be the opinion of 
every man who will impartially examine it. 
it is remarkable, yot so far a8 my observation has 


|| ence to such an ieee in all its various and 


| Important aspects. 


| 


| 


| himself. 


a great thoroughfare right through them, oy his 
own labor and means. After he proceeds-ten 
miles, he turns back and sells one half only of 


| what the bill proposes to set apart to indemnify 


Now, this is the simple, reasonable, 
straightforward plan of Asa Whitney, which the 


|| gentleman denounces in such unmeasured terms, 


| and who speaks of Mr. Whitney in terms so - 
y 


| probrious. 
| add, that if we ever get a Pacific railway, no mat- | 


renci | ter on what plan, we will be more indebted to the | 
sidered asa question of constitutional power or | 


| 
} 


| 


In relation to the person, [ will on 
industry, and indomitable zeal and energy of Mr. 
Whitney for it, than any other one man—in fact, 


him. He has been unceasingly engaged in in- 


| vestigatingaind awakening public attention to the 


He has traveled, 
written, and published all that is valuable in refer- 


e deserves treatment at our 


hands far different from the sneering taunts of the | 


|| gentleman from Missouri, about * hampering” 
'| members. 


i 
| 


I shall now proceed to reply to the objections 
made by the gentleman to the bill which I have 


|| reported; but before I enter upon these objections, 


And || 


extended, | have never met with a single objector | 


to the plah, who could or would explain it to you. 
His objections are always like the astute gentle- 


| I desire to make one or two remarks in reply to the | 
gentleman’s statement, that this bill has been so | 
cunningly drawn, that it was not the work of | 
ithe committee; and 


|| that the gentleman was exceedingly anxious to 


man from Missouri, to something which is not in || 


the bill. 
Mr. Whitney asks for no grant or gift—the bill 
puts no land monopoly in his hands. [lt expressly 


tsimply says, make ten miles of road, and then 
we will let you sell 192,000 acres, (one half, for 


miles of road ia worth not less than $200,000, to 


/ not draft this bill. 


find what shrewd lawyer it was who drew it. 
acknowledge, Mr. Speaker, that the committee did 
They took the bill as it had 


: 

|| been drawn by committees of both branches of a 
|| former Congress, with some modifications, and 
wovides, that in no case shall a title pass to him. | 


| draft of the bill, so far from having been drawn | 


adopted it. Lam told, however, that the original 


|| by a shrewd lawyer, was drawn by Mr, Whit- 
thirty miles on each side, to pay yourself.) Ten || 


sey nothing of machinery, &c., for future opera- || 


iors. 


but put it at what soldiers’ warrants are worth, 
and the land he gets would then only be worth 


about $153,000—that is, $47,000 less than the road || 
He thinks, however, that his road || 
will enhance the price of these lands, so that he || 


hae cost hin. 


may realize enough to indemnify him; and so, he 
proposes to proceed to the Pacific, carrying a set- 
tlement and population pari passu with the road, 
over land and through a country which, for ages, 
must remain yalueless, without population, and 
without settlement, unless by this means. How 
it is possible for Mr. Whitney to injure the people 
or the Government, in attempting to carry out his 
plans, is past my comprehension; and I have the 
utmost confidence, that any gentleman, unbiased 
by sectional or political considerations, who will 
give the sutyject his detiberate investigation, as | 
have done, will beeomea decided convert to the 
plen. Let him fail even when and where you 
choose, or he chooses, and the Government must 
be benefited by what has been done; for, so far as 
he has completed a road at all, it willbe worth 
much more than the lands paid for it, to say noth- 
ing of the settlement and population superinduced 
along iia line. 

I shai! not go farther into explanation of this 
plan now. T have alluded to its leading feature, 
which is, to show that Mr. Whitney is to pay at 
least four times what these lands are worth, with- 
ont the road, before he can fealize a cent; and that 
if he is ever indemnified, it will be the result of 
his own enterprise and energy in making the 
rosd. ‘The operation and plan are as simple, and 
being much the same, as in the case of preéim 
tion to settlers, The Government says to t 
hurdy pioneer, Settie on that section of 
iand, make certain improvement, and you shall 
have it at a certain price; no one shall overbid and 
drive you off. When he goes upon the land, it is 
worth nothing—it will bring nothing; but before 
the public sales come on, by his industry and 
energy, and those like him, and around ‘him, the 
land is worth five dollars, or even ten dollars, per’ 
acre, but he justly it at the minimum 
Just eo with Mr; . 


These 192,000 acres would not, perhaps, || 
now bring, taken all together, fifty cents per acre; | 


i} 


ney himself—and never submitted to or examined || 
|| by a lawyer—who never read a law book in his | 


life. Lltunderwent the revision of two Senate com- 
mittees, and I believe of two House committees; 
and now itis here. I will mention the names of 


| the gentlemen constituting the several committees 


who passed upon the bill, 
Mr. R. then read as follows: 


29th Congress, Senate Committee on Public Landa: 
Mr. Breese, chairman; Messrs. Woodbridge, Morehead, 


| and Chalmers. 


“let Session, 30th Congress, Select Comittee of the 


| House: Mr Polloek, chairman; Messrs. Hilliard, Toombs 
ae Venable, Taylor, McClelland, Maclay, an 
| Dixon. 


“Select Committee of the Senate: Mr. Niles, chairman ; 
Messrs. Bell, Lewis, Corwin, and Feich.’’ 


That (continued Mr. R.) is the bill which, with 


| one or two amendments, the committee adopted, 


and which we submitted to this House. It seems 


|| to me that a bill which has undergone the investi- 





| 


| 


plan. “When he'|| put an en! at once to 


gation and scrutiny of gentlemen so eminent and 
distinguished, should not at least be subjected to 
the imputation of attempted fraud upon the people, 
or of having been cunningly devised by a shrewd 
lawyer for unjust and improper purposes. 

[Since the report of Mr. R.’s speech was put 
into his hands by the Reporter, Mr. R. has read 
the published speech of Mr. Bowriw. In these 
remarks, written out, as js believed, by himself, 
Mr. B. attempts to create an impression, that a 
** Democratic minority” of the Committee on 
Roads and Canals dissented from the majority 
whio were in favor of the bill. Without remark- 
ing upon the impropriety of thus alluding to what 
may have occurred in the committee, | must be 
allowed to say, that these remarks of Mr. B. con- 
vey a very erroneous impression of the real state 
of the case. But a single Democratic member of 
the gommittee (Mr. Parken, of Virginia] voted 
against authorizing the bill to be reported; and of 
the four Democratic members present, (not St. 
Louis harbor Democrats either,) three voted to have 
the bill reported. So much for this ad 
attempt to cover his own political heresy. 

But to the gentleman’s objections Whar’ wet 
they? He says that the bill creates an eternal 
corporation. I believe, in fact, that this one alle- 
gation covers his whole objection to the bill—that 
it gives Mr. Whitney too much I will 
is objection, 


1 || 
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lecture about Democracy, and the dangers of cor- | commences, the lands are worth compuratively || Mt. Whitney is quité 





| 


i} 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
1] 
1} 
i 
1} 


| 
| 





|} ment, 


| 


| 


’ 


' 
i 
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pe, tga | the port 


__[Mareh 99, 
Ho. or Rips, 


willing that a secti 
be added to the bill declaring that no such el 
struction should ever be pat upon the bill by any 
court in the country: is does away with he 
objection that it creates a corporation. : 

Another objection was, that Mr. W 
to own the road eternally. 1 will put aside this 
objection by the simple statement of the fact, that 
Congtess will greatly accommodate Mr. Whit 
by declaring that the road shall belong to the Goy. 
ernment and not to him. 

Another objection taken by the gentleman is io 
the twelfth section of the bill, which, he Says 
authorizes Mr. Whitney to make a contract with 
the States. Mr. Whitney, then, ia Willing to do 
without that section. He would have that power 
without such a section. 

A few other objections to the bill is, that it for. 


hitney Was 


|| ever prevents the States through which the road js 


to pass, from taxing the lands. Now, sir, there jg 
fio such provision. There is not even a squinting 
toward it. Let us look at the bill, and see whether 
itis so. So far from this being the fact, there are 
at least two sections stating that, after ten years 

the land shall be sold, at public auction, to the 
highest bidder; and in no casé, at any time, or in 
any contingency, does the title to the land ever pass 
to Mr, Whitney. While the Government holds 
the lands, they will not, as a matter of course, be 
taxed, nor is any land belonging to the Govern. 
ment taxed. The objection, therefore, seems to 


|| me to be puerile. 
the House will recollect || 


By the terms of the bill, the road itself is not to 
be taxed; and any State through which it may 
pass, that may hereafier come into the Union, is 
prevented from taxing it. This: provision is not 


| put in for the purpose of protecting Mr. Whitney. 


Mr. BOWLIN, (interposing.) With the per- 
mission of the gentleman, I will read the section. 

Mr. ROBINSON yielded for the purpose. 

Mr. BOWLIN. The section is in the words 
following: ° 


Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That all of that part 
of the ‘route for said road, which is not within a State, but 
territory of, and under the jurisdiction of the United states, 


| the said road, its machinery, and appurtenances, shall he 


exempt from taxation for ever; and this exemption shall be 
continued on admitting any of such territory to be a State 
of this Union.” > 

Mr. B., (continuing.) And there are other 

rovisions in the bill, as the gentleman will find, 
in relation to taxing the land. 

Mr. ROBINSON, (resuming.) I say that there 
is no provision in the bill, anywhere, that pre- 
vents the States from taxing the land, after they 
shall have passed out of the hands of the Govern- 
It never goes to Mr. Whitney. But I re- 

eat, that the provision is not put in to protect Mr. 

hitney. [tis put in for the purpose of protect- 
ing the old States, through which the road does not 
pass, that they may not thereby be subjected to 
enormous tolls, and be thus prevented from send- 
ing their produce over the road. 

Mr. BOWLIN. With the: permission of the 
gentleman, | will read the seventh section of the 
bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON again yielded the floor. 

Mr. BOWLIN read the seventh section of the 
bill in the words following: 

“Sec.7. Andbe it further That until patents shal 
have issued from the General Land-Office, no titles from, or 
contracts made by, the said Whitney, shalt he considered as 
binding on the Government; and afl the land remaining un- 
patented shall be exempted from taxation, as though wey 
belonged to the Government absolutely.” 

Mr. ROBINSON, (resaming.) The gentleman 
shall not thus me. His position, yesterday, 
was that, by the bill, the lands were for ever ex- 
empted from taxation; and now he reads a sec- 
tion of the bill which sets forth distinctly that 
* until ts shall have issued from the General 
* Land , to titles from, of contratts made by, 
‘the said Whitney, shall be considered‘as binding 
‘on ae 3 and all regan remaining 
‘un " be exempted taxation, as 

ite belonged to the Government abso- 

* Tt seems to me that this is a singular 
provision with which to find fault. So far 

ean are which the gentleman has 

taken, itshows that the Government is to hold the 

land until certain conditions shall have been com- 


ince Po Woe for Whitney, aoe 
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But, Mr. Speaker, there aretwo other provisions 1 
of this vill by which it is expressly provided, that | 
ihe lands upon the road remaining unsold, shall, | 
gier ten years be put up at public auction and be | 
wid; so that all the States may tax them, and they 
pay be entered upon, settled, and cultivated. 
‘In Mr. B.'s published speech, having heard mine 
ieiore he wrote his, he attempts to quibble over | 
the word ** appurtenances.”” He asks what this | 
ord means? Sage question for one who assumes 
o much legal knowledge. I will answer by saying, 
ij cannot mean that which Mr. Whitney is forbid- \) 
jen to hold—lands. It cannot mean that to which || 
inno case, and no contingency, can he get a title | 
fom the Government, ‘Till sold, the lands belong | 
» the Government; when sold, which must be in 
en years at most, they pass to individual pur | 
chasers, as other lands, subject to the laws of the || 
Sate in which they lie] 
Will Mr. B. risk his legal reputation by say- \ 
ing that “ appurtenances” means lands? If he | 
fears courts will so decide in this case, perhaps he | 
better move an amendment declaring that *‘ appur- 
ynances’’ shall not be construed to mean lands. } 
A word in relation'to stock-jobbing. ‘This, says 
the gentleman, is a great stock-jobbing nrachine. || 
Sir, the very. fact that it affords no margin for | 
sock-jobbing, is the source of much of the objec- | 
tion to the plan. Read the report made by a 
committee Of the Chamber of Commerce of the || 
city of New York; that will let you into the se- || 
eet. Read De Grand’s projet, of Boston. The 
pain and straightforward proposition of Mr. 
Whitney has no stock; it makes no dividends; 
hence it leaves no margin for speculators, and 
therefore it is that so much opposition is shown 
to it. 
The whole speech of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri—as any gentleman who will read the bill 





unfounded—the supposition that Congress pro- | 
poses, by this bill, to put into the possession of 
Mr. Whitney, as the gentleman says, ninety- | 
seven millions of acres of the public domain, | 
when the fact of the case is, as I have before | 
stated, that the bill never gives him an acre, and | 
only sells it to him on certain conditions. 
plan of Mr. Whitney proposes to put money into | 
the Treasury of the country—not to take it out. | 
The Government sets apart to sell to him acer- 
tin quantity of land; but he has not a single 
acre of that land put into his possession, until he 


has expended the sum of at least $200 000. || 


When he shall have made ten miles of the rail- 
road, and the commissioner who is appointed on 
the part of the Government, to superintend the 
interests of the United States, in carrying out the 


objects of the bill, shall have given his certificate, || 


thea, and not before, Mr. Whitney is authorized | 
to sell one half of the thirty miles wide on each | 
side—that is to say, five miles by sixty—the other 
five by sixty remaining as a security to the Gov- 


ernment, and as a fund for future operations. cannot do it, for it is set apart forever for their || 


The construction of ten miles of the road will 
cost, a8 before stated, $200,009 at least; and hence | 
he must expend that sum, and have the machines | 
and material ready to continue the road, before he 
can realize a dime from the land. 

The truth is, Mr, Speaker, that the plan of Mr. 
Whitney is a self-creating and self-vustaining ma- | 
chine. He thinks that if he can make a road | 
through the public lands, he can, by means of the 
energy, the labor, and the skill which will thus 
be brought into requisition, so far enhance the 
value of the land ag that it, shall pay the expense 
of constructing the road. This is his plan. If 
gentlemen will examine the bill, from the first sec- | 
tion to the last, they will come to the conclusion 
that the advantage is.all on the side of the Govern- 
ment, while the risk is all on the side of Mr. Whit- 
ney. lnany event, the Government can lose noth- 
og, but must even gain by his failure, since, at all 
events, the Government gets a road, costing at least | 
$20,000 per mile, and enly pays for it-in lands at 
Government prices, while he must ran the risk of 





| 


telling — even for that price. iy h 
e gentieman upon the thesis 
= the whole sixty miles of breadth fox Lake 


: » and running the Pacific ocean 
i worth $1 25 an cans knows that one 
thousand | Tun. a. barren waste. 
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i never bring a 
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aid the construction of the road in that State. As || tion along with it. 


| lowing resolutions: 


| trunk railroad, with branehes to St. Louis, Memphis, and 


| These resolutions, committing the Government to 


; | the construction of the railroad from the borders 
must perceive—rests upon a hypothesis which is + 


The } 
| 


| the Indian title. 
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Ho. or Reps. 
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cent to the Government, unless its value is en- | not like the plan he submits, and are afraid he will 
hanced by means of this or some similar road. To | have too moch power, or make too much money, 
show the inconsistency of the gentleman, let me and will advance him, under any sectirity or 
say that 1 hold in my hand a memorial from cer- | guaranty you chose to devise, $2,000,000, and set 
tain citizens of St. Louis, headed ** The Pacific | apart the land, he will undertakes the road, and sell 
Railroad,” embracing an act of incorporation to a | the lands for the best price he can, accounting for 
company for a tailroad from St. Louis to the |, every dollar, and give the Government all its prof: 
western border of the State. This memorial asks | its, if any, after the completion of the road. He 
Congress that an appropriation of two miles wide || wants a road to the Pacific—he believes it can only 
on each side, through the State, may be made to || be constructed by carrying settlement and popula. 
He is willing to devote his en- 
an argument in favor of this appropriation, the || ergies and abilities to any feasible plan that will 
memorialists say, that even in that State, upon the | insure this. 

line of the improvement, the average value of the || The gentleman had a good deal to say about 
lands would not be over fifty cents per acre. [|| route, and this is the nod of his whole story, 
suppose this istrue. Now, if within the populous || and the secret of all his opposition. It does not 
and fertile State of Missouri, public lands are ! make St. Louis (his residence) the metropolis of 
worth only fifty cents per acre, how much are || the world, nor Colonel Benrow its great manager 
lands worth over a large portion of the route || or governor. The bill does not tel! him exactly 
through which this road must pass? || where it will start or where it will end. 

But I will now call the attention of the House || |! conceive this to be one of the moat powerful 
fora moment to the proceedings of a great*na- || reasons in its favor. ft cuts loose from politicians 
tional convention held at St. Louis in the month || and sections, from localities and cliques. The 
of October last. The convention adopted the fol- || very moment you attempt to lay down a route, by 
| congressional enactment, you arouse sectional 
“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, it is | jealousies, local prejudices, and political ambition. 


the duty of the General Government to provide at an early || You insure the defeat of any law on the subject; 
period for the construction of a central national railroad || j 


|} from the valley of the Mi-sissippi to the Pacific ocean. |, and if any one wants to see and witness a fore- 


taste and earnest of what would be sure and inev~- 
itable, if the Government were to undertake this 
road, let him attempt to designate a route—let him 
attempt to lay down the Government plan. The 
gentleman from Missouri has already given us @ 
striking exhibition on the subject. Who ever 
before heard that, or any other gentleman on 
this floor, indulge in objections to a measure so 
ideal and unfounded, in denunciations 80 extrava- 
gant and baseless, in arguments so puerile and 
ridiculous. 
of the State to the Pacific ocean, with three In reference to route, | will, however, say, that 
branches—one to Memphis, one to St. Louis, and || | think the more northern route the better— 
the other to Chicago—were adopted by a unani- | Ist. Because it is shorter; 
mous vote. And yet the gentleman comes here || 2d. Because, as paradoxical as it may appear, 
and talks about orthodox Democracy. the snows offer less impediment than a route.nearer 
Mr. BOWLIN. Read the explanations of || the equator. The snows are not so deep, and are 
these resolutions. || drier, and the mountain passes less elevated; 
Mr. ROBINSON. I have read all the resolu- || 3d. A point of departure must be selected, at 
tions, and I will not go outside of them, and take |= which materials are most abundant, and where 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, a grand 


Chicago, would be such a central and national one. 

* Resolved, That a committer be appointed to communi- 
cate to the convention to be held at Memphis the foregoing 
resolations, and to request the concurrence of said con- | 
venation therein.’? 

Now (continued Mr. R.) what are we to think 
of the gentleman’s Democracy? He was, as I 
understand, an active member of this convention. 


| the explanation of Richard W. Thompson, as to || they can be commanded with the greatest facility; 


what their meaning is. The resolutions speak for || 4th. A route must be pursued to the south pass, 
themselves. || commanding the best lands, materials, water, &c., 
A word now in relation to the Indian title. | and over which the streams can be most easily 
The gentleman says we are bound to extinguish || bridged; 
I suppose that if the Government 5th. Above all, a road must be made through a 
of the United States sells land to Whitney, they || latitude, and landing on the Pacific, in @ climate 
will of course extinguish the title. They are | congenial to the preservation of the provisions anid 
bound todo so. But let us look at the proposi- || produce of the Mississippi valley, else the chief 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri—his grand | and great object of the road will not be secured. 
trank railway, with three branches. It goes into || The southern route, advocated by some gentle- 
the heart of the Indian territory at once—territory || men, would be more fatal to all animal and veve- 
set apart for Indian oecupants. Who is to extin- || table articles of traffic and commerce, as the Pan- 


|| guish that Indian title? The Government itself || ama route now is to a great extent. 


| . . 
The slightest reflection will convince any one that 





| we propose to buy them. I repeat, that not one || 


|| Missouri, [Mr. Bowti,) bas any foundation in 


occupancy. | it would be the interest of Mr. Whitney to select 
Another idea. Sixty miles of land through a || that route, all things considered, which would the 
sterile country, is altogether too mach, the gentle- || more certainly answer or secure the end desired. 
man says; and it is amazing to his eye, that such | He would want to run through the most fertile 
an amount should be given to hitney; yet | lands, go the straightest and shortest course—in 
| according to the gentleman, and to Mr. Bewnroy, it | short, select the route which nature seems to in- 
| is right to appropriate all the public land in the || dicate as he progresses and explores. 
| United States, to make their road, but it will || Much is said about makire scrveys for the best 
| never do to give sixty miles to Whitney. || route. [ sha:! sote zgainst all auch propositions, 
|  Butagain: Does not every gentleman know that | {| would not spend a dollar in this way. J will 
| the debt of the Government of the United States | not countenancea connection of this enterprise with 
is about $70,000,000, and that these very lands | Government even to that extent. It would require 
are now pledged for the redemption of that || years to complete surveys, and | should have no 
debt; and if the public faith is worth anything, | confidence in them when done—none. 
that’ pledge must be held sacred? We,on Whit-|| Kissing goes by favor, and you would have as 
| ney’s plan, do not propose to donate these lands— || many different opinions and conflicting reports as 
ou now have, with very little additional practical 
fgm ] information. ak will make his own sur- 
| veys. He does not ask you to give him a dollar 
fact, or if it has, the point to which it applies will } out of your Treasury; he only asks the liberty of 
be cheerfully relinquished by Mr. Whitney. He | settling the country, and making the road. 
seeks only to make @ great national highway to | Twenty States of the Union, through their legis- 
the Pucific ocean-—he seeks analy so much means | latures, have declared you ought to do so—nu- 
as will construct the road. He asks for an amount merously-attended public meetings, in nearly every 
of the public lands, at ten cents per acre; and if a city, without reference to locality, have 
will carry out the one object which he | ek recommented it. Without any extrane- 
tin view, he cares but little about the terms of | ous influences or circumstances, his plan has com- 
the bill. He asks for the création of no private || manded and brought out an amount of publié 


corporation, Mr. Whitney says, that if you do || favor and approbation, greater than any great 


of the objections raised by the gentleman 
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measure in the same length of time ever has be- 

fore in the United States. 
The geatleman from Missouri, {[Mr. Bow.sw,] in 

his published remarks, contrary to my expecta- 


ery Agitatio 


| as much as possible. I will try and do so, that I 


ticn, after he heard my reply, adheres not only | 


to his original unfounded objections, but adds new 
ones. He appears to think hecan make up in ex- 


travagant and utterly baseless assertion, what he | 


lacks in fact and in argument; and in proportion 
as | have exposed and swept away his objections, 
does his ardor and velhemence of their real exist- 
cace increase. Near the end of his rhodomontade 
against the bill, he undertakes to detail numeri- 
cally what is in each section. Now, in order to 
his complete and unescapable exposure, | beg leave 


may not write out anything more than I shall say. 
I wish to say afew plain things in a plain way. 
I wish to say a little for Buncombe—not only the 


| western, but the eastern Buncombe which I repre- 


sent; and, if honorable gentlemen are not desirous 
to hear this, I advise them to take themselves, on 
this rainy day, toa more comfortable place than 
this. L intend most of what I say for my constitu- 
ents. I have not spoken betore, ade I thought 
when matters of such vast magnitude were in- 
volved, we ought to wait, and hear what the people 
at home have to say of them. Now, I feel prepared 


| not merely to express my own opinions, but those 


, also of my honest constituents. 


to quote entire, the eighteenth section of that bill in |) 


which he says is to be found most of its enormi- 
ties and indefeasible features, and especially the 
foundation for the allegation, that Mr, Whitney, 
from mere neglect, or any other cause, can aban- 
don the project before the completion of the road, 


|| have no such desire. 


and yet hold land and road both as far as he has | 


gone. 


“Sec, 18. And be it further enacted, That if said Whitney | 


and tits assigis shall not, within two years from the p ssage | 
of tities at, Jocate and survey at least two hundred miles of | 


said road from its eastern terminus, an! have commenced 
the work and completed at least ten miles of the road, it 
shall be jawlul for Congress, and such right is hereby re- 
served, to repeal this act; and all rights and pri ileges con- 
ferred on said Whitney, bis heirs, and assigns, shall be for- 
feited and cease, And if, 


shal, without good and safficient reasons, neglect to prose- | 


eute said work, and progress with the construction of said 
read, fer the period of twelve months, Congress reserves the 


right to revoke all the rights and privileges conferred by this | 


act on said Whitney and bis assigns, and to transfer the 
sane to eome Other person or persona, for carrying out and 
accomplishing the objeet contemplated by this wet. But in 
arch case, said Whitney and bis assigns shall possess and 


hold «ach part of the lands set apart for the construction of | 


thie road, or the avails thereof, if sold, as the length of the 


I hope to say 
nothing offensive to any gentleman; certainly, I 
I shall most carefully avoid 


to strike the first blow. If I am assailed, I must 


| take care of myself in the best way | may; and 
| now to come right at it. 


| have heard a great deal said here, and read 


| 


| 


mueh recently, of ** encroachment on the South— | 


duct of a portion of our northern people, | cannot 


|| aggressions on the South;’’ and though | know we | 


have cause in some respects to complain of the con- || and the messages: of Demo-ratic goveriors, and 


| include the whole North in the just censure due to | 


| the conduct of the aggressors. 
| watched the debate here and in the Senate. | have || 
_ looked at the party newspapers of the day, and I | 
have been brought to the settled belief—yea, con- || 
| viction—that much of the hue and cry is caused by | 


ater having commenced and || 
contructed a part of said road, said Whitney and his assigns 


I have attentively 


a malignant wish to embarrass the Administration, | 


from power in November, 1848. 


| and to build up the party whom the eer hurled | 
| any of the || 


|| speeches here, relative to the admission of Cali- | 


road constructed may entitie him or them to, a-eording to | 


the provisions of this act; and the route for said road shall 
be locaird and surveyed from its eastern terminus to the 
Pacific ocean, and the road constructed and completed one- 
third of the whole extent withio nine years from the passage 
af this act; and one other third shall be made and completed 


| fornia, are marked by unkind allusion to the Presi- || 
dent, and sometimes improper and furious, though | 


| feeble, aspersions as to his motives. 


It seemed to me that if gentlemen, from the 
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|| were in danger, they would desire to produce har- | 


within git years thereafter, and the entire road shall be | 
furnished and in a condition for use within twenty-five | 


ears from the passage of this act; and on failure of said 

Vititney and his assigns to complete any of the sections of 
said rou, within the period herein specified, without good 
and sutficient reasons for such neglect, to be judged of by 
Congress, the same right is reserved to Congress to revoke 
the rights and privileges conferred on them, and to transfer 
the same to some other p-reon or persons as aforesaid, the 
said Whitney and bis assigns retaining such part of the 
lands, or the avails thereof, as they may be justly entitled to 
fro the extent of the road constructed, according to the 
provisions and requirements of thie act; and Convress fur- 


|| and pipe all hands on his side toduty. There | 
I want to | 


ther teaerves the right and power, at any time, to alter or | 


sumer this act, as the public interest may require, so fur as 
it can be done without impairing the rights and privileges of 
sald Whitney and his assigns.’ 


Now, any one who can discover in the forego- 


ing section the monstrous objections he urges, or | 


the particular one to which I allude, that he can || 


quit the road before completion, and yet hold land 


ani road both as far as the road is completed, | 


would have no difficulty in finding a like feature in 
the decalogue or Lord’s prayer. 


less.) 

A word as to an additional track, if the Gov- 
ernment wants one made. Now, it will be entirely 
optional with Congress whether one is made or 
not, er, if made, whether Mr. Whitney shail make 
it. If they employ him to construct one, they 
must, of course, remunerate him in some way. 
The first track will cost absolutely nothing. It is 
to collect no more tolls than are necessary to oper- 
ate the road and keep it in repair—it is to divide 
no dividends to Mr. Whitney, or any one else. If 
a second is made, the two tracks united are to col- 


_ Tam atterly as- | 
tounded at such perversions, (unintentional doubt- | 


| 





| is ruthlessly assailed, and the Whig party fiercely | 
denounced. For examples of these party speeches, | 


| 


mony of feeling—to speak calmly, as to brethren in 


the midst of a common danger—that they would | 


try and produce united action. But instead of 
manifesting such a disposition, the Administration 


I refer to that of the gentleman from Mississippi, 


{Mr. Brown,} and of the gentleman from Mary- | 
| land, [Mr. McLane,] who on this matter made a | 


party speech, and tried, as he did before the House 


| was organized, to blow his boatswain’s whistle, 


were other speeches of a like character. 


| show that this agitation—this attempt to excite 


'ern States, for party purposes. 


} 
} 


| 


i 


alarm—is now, as it was last summer, in the south- 
| believe 1 can 
show it. 

In 1887, when Mr. Van Buren was President, an 
aboliuon petition, presented by a gentleman from 


A southern meeting was held in a committee-room 
down stairs. Patton’s resolution, which rejected 
abolition petitions, was the fruit of that meeting. 
Presenting this petition was one of Mr. CaLnoun’s 


|| “encroachments.’’ Mr. Van Buren’s friends found 
it necessary to sustain him, as a ‘‘ northern man | 
and then he made this | 


, 


with southern principles,’ 
abolition excitement the platform for his election 
to the Presidency. In vain did the Whigs at that 
time warn the southern country be would be a 
traitor—that his past life had shown he was un- 
sound upon the question of slavery. No matter 


what.should be the consequence to the South,, his 


| 


me was to be payee: In 1838, when Mr, 
oodbury was in Van Buren’s cabinet, and was 
engaged in that interesting correspondence to his 


lect sufficient tolls to pay for the construction of one. | sub-treasurers, Mr. Atherton, of New Hampshire, 
| who was called the prince of humbugs, introduced 


CAUSES OF THE SLAVERY AGITATION. 


SPEECH OF MR. E.STANLY, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
March 6, 1850. 


on the state of the 


| 





} 


his wooden-nutmeg, doughfaced, chivalry resolu- 
tieps. A caucus was held, in which southern Van 
Biren Democrats sat side by side with the worst 
anii- men, from which secret caucus all the 
southern Whigs were excluded; and these resolu- 
tions, then denounced as Janus-faced and double- 


Fern . . | meaning, were the hybrid offspring of that caucus. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole | These resolutions were to quiet agitation. I de- 


nion, on the President’s Mes- || nounced them, and refused to vote for them, and 


sage transmitting the Constitution of California— | [ was sustained at home. They were also de- 


Mr. STANLY said: 


nounced, if | mistake not, by other southern gen- 


Thie hour rule, Mr, Chairman, compels us to || tlemen, as betraying the South. 


economize time very closely, and ideas 


[A late article in the Republic, in this city, ex- 


| 
} 


|| Vermont, | think, produced a great tumult here, || 








eer [March 6, 
Causes of the Slav vies 


Ho. or Reps, 


ctr ener 
poses the Atherton caucus, by giving a true aceg : 


of on oe 

en General Harrison was nomina 
denounced as an Abolitionist, Mr. Clay a," 
Abolitionist, and Mr, Van n’s doughface, 
were the friends and ‘‘allies of the South.’’ “| ),, 
the race of doughfaces is extinct. They wer." 
miserable set. of beings—mere puppets of Vv , 
Bu very men at home, allies of i 
—_ aoe pated og — one is alive, mourp. 
ing for the lost spoils, and editing a rth 
to alarm the South by the old ome of 1838. Te 
Whigs are Abolitionists.’” Once we were told 
there are no Democratic Abolitivnists at the 
North. Now how changed! Even in the Senais 
a memberofthat body [Mr, CLemens, of Alabama’ 
a Democrat, on the 17th January, 1850) said; 


«T said the people of the South had been heretofore labor 
ing under the delusion that the northern Demoer ts wo, 
their friends. 1 said it was a delusion, and I was ging > 
have an opportunity of explaining it to them. God deliver 
<i such friends as the northern Demoserats! J wo. 
rather trust northern Whigs to-day. They commenced the 
game earlier, and bave not to go so far Lo get in a 
position, Look at the resolutions of Democratic logisiaiyre: 


; the Tesoly. 
tions adopted by Democratic conventions, and then tel) 9 


about northern Democrats being the friends of the Soyt).» 

Mr. Catuoun, too, thinks all the northern peo- 
ple are ‘‘more or less hostile to us.’’ Sir, | wi 
not admit that either of the great parties of the 
North, as such, are hostile to the South. Some 
members of each are hostile—are fanatical; jy 
the great body of both parties at the North, | con. 
not believe, are traitors to the Constitution and the 
Union. And, sir, it affords me pleasure to say, 
that when I hear bold and manly speeches, such as 
those made by the gentlemen from Illinois [Mr. 
Bisset] and from Indiana, [Mr. Firen,} | honor 


|| their intrepidity—I feel that the Union is safe, 
| The time has passed, | hope, when I can be unjust 
South especially, believed our peculiar institutions | 


to a patriot because he differs with me in political 
opinions, My intercourse with members of the 


|| Democratic party in my own State Legislature, 


| removed many prejudices; my intercourse with 


gentlemen of that party here has proved that many 
of them are true to the Union; and upon such 
questions as those now under discussion here, | 
shall be proud to be allowed to tender them the 
right hand of fellowship, and to acknowledge them 
as worthy laborers in a common cause. But | 
speak not here of the doughfaces—the men who, 
for party purposes, agitate the country, that they 
| may win the spoils of office. I had rather meet 
Abolitionists here than such men—if they can be 
called so. 

No; I would say, with a slight alteration of one 
of Canning’s verses: 

* Give me the ay wed, erect, and manly foe ; 

Open, I can meet, perhaps may turn his blow; 

But of all the plagues, great Heaven, thy wrath can send, 

Save, oh save me, from a doughface friend !” 

But, sir, to pursue my argument. In proof of 
the charge | make, that there is a desire to pro- 
duce agitation for party purposes, I beg attention 
to a short extract from the ‘* Union’’ newspaper 
(Democratic) of this city. I call the attention of 
my honest Democratic colleagues to this. In the 
“‘Union”’ of February 14, 1850, I find the following: 

THE SOUTHERN WHIGS HAVE PROVED THEMSELVES TO 
BE THE WORST ENEMIES OF THE Socra, AND OF SOUTHERN 
INSTITUTIONS. BUT THE PRESENT IS NO TIME FOR CRIMINA- 
TION AND RECRIMINATION. LET THE PATRIOTS OF ALL Pal: 
Ties,” &e., &e. 

“No time for crimination?”” Then why deel 
in it? * Patriots of all parties!”? But as the 
northern Whigs are ceaselessly denounced as Abo- 
litionists, and the southern Whigs “ enemies of the 
South,” who are the “all parties?” Those, | 
suppose, who vote for the * regular nominees of 
the Democratic party !” : 

My Democratic xe te pane I know, cannot jus 
tify such conduct. I will not descend to crimin- 

tion; but what an argument! If the whole North 
are hostile to the South, and if the southern Whigs 
are ** the worst enemies of the South, and southert 
institutions,”” what are to become of those southern 
States in which the Whigs have the majority? 

Besides this extract, just quoted, there are others 
of like character—one of which was read to us 
yesterday by the gentleman from Florida, (Mr. 
Cast §: ¥ ne 


In the Union of February 28, 1850, in the les¢- 
on | prom ew 
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© Democratic of the Nort} who stood for buf a |! 
wary firmly by com of the Constitution, || 
oa southera institutions, and it has succeeded 
' compelling the northern Democracy TO MODIFY ITs PosI- 
‘ae jk RELATION TO THE INSTITUTIONS AND INTERESTS OF 
” . 
| 


No “time for crimination!” and the northern 
mocracy has “ modified its position.” How? 
By alliance with the Abolitionists? There are 
other charges of like character in this and other 
pers which 1 have no time to read. 

sir, is this no proof of the design to agitate for 

rty effect? It proves that now, as in 1838, itis, 
what my colleague from the Buncombe district || 
called it, Sa game.”’ In his speech, in 1844, my 
eolleage, (Mr. Crmeman,] as reported in the | 
Appendix to the Congressional Globe, of the 28th | 
Congress, first session, referred to the ‘fact, that 
‘sithough there was near eighty Democratic | 
‘members from the free States in the House of 
‘Representatives, only'thirteen, ‘with all possible 
‘coaxing,’ voted for the rule. How is it with the 
‘eouthern wing of the party? Its members make 
‘most vehement speeches in favor of the rule; || 
‘declare that the Union will be dissolved if it is || 
‘abolished; and charge as high treason all opposi- 
‘ion to it. They are especially vehement in their 
‘dJenonciations of me, and desire to make the im- 
‘ preasion that its loss, if it should be rejected, is || 
‘mainly to be attributed to my speech against it.” || 

= * * * * * | 

“ The game which they have been playing off, is || 
‘seen through by everybody here, and it is get- | 
‘ting to be understood in the country.”’ 

Just as the game which the Bobadils are play- 
ing off now is understood—and [ adopt the language 
of my colleague in what follows—I think it was | 
trae of the party to whom it was applied then, in | 
1844, and especially true now, of those of the 
South who wish disorder should reign, and of the 
one-idea, fanatical, Wilmot-proviso men of the 
North. Hear these words: ‘*The game which 
‘they have been playing off, is seen through by 
‘everybody here, and it is getting to be under- 
‘stood in the country. There was a time when 
‘gentlemen, by giving themselves airs, and talking 
‘largely of southern rights, in connection with this 
‘subject, were able to give themselves consequence 
‘at home; vat that day has passed. Its mock | 
‘tragedy has degenerated into downright farce, 
‘and nobody will be humbugged much longer in 
‘this way. But the matter is important in one || 
‘respect. Nothing could more fully show the 
‘utter profligacy of the party—its total want of all || 
‘principle—than the course of its northern and | 
‘southern wings on this question. They hope,: 
‘however, by thus spreading their’ nets, to drag 
‘in votes in both sections of the Union, q 








| 











‘thereby get into power.” 

Yes, sir, there’s the true secret of this agitation— 
“get into power’’— to the victors belong the 
ce here to ee a nominations, even 
or doorkeeper, or the granite doughfaces will let 
the Union bal desived. 7 
_Leoncur in what my colleague said of this agita- 
tion in 1844, and especially in a note to his speech, 
in which he says, that * a certain prominent south- 
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it—it is a ‘“‘ game” now. I fear my colleague does 
not remember this : 

Mr. CLINGMAN said, yes. 

Mr. STANLY. Well, sir, { will print the ex- | 
tract from the speech of 1844, and let it go to Bun- | 
combe, with the late speech of my colleague. 

Yes, sir, the “‘game’”’ is still to be played, and 
now the “refusal to surrender fugitive slaves”’ is | 
another northern aggression complained of. I ad- 
mit, the northern States have acted badly in this 


instance. Both parties have played the game too | 


far of trying to get abolition votes. I cannot see 
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| an on the subject of the surrender of fugitive 
aves. 
Mr. STANLY. Nothing for the action of 


Con ‘ 

Mr. BAYLY. Well, the subject was before 
| the Legislature of Virginia in 1841 and 1842, and 
| it was never brought before this House, because 
we came to the conclusion that the law of 1793 
was as nearly perfect as it could be, and that it 
— required that it should be executed in good 
faith. 

Mr. STANLY. Yes, sir, and you changed 





how any man, who has sworn to support the Con- | 
be 

deemed necessary. The conduct of the northern | 
States, in this respect, is admitted by some of their | 
No one cun- | 
demns it more decidediy than I do; and I believe, | 
from all I have heard, this abuse will be remedied. | 


stitution, can refuse to pass any law that ma 
own éitizens, to be without excuse. 


But still, the noise made about this is part of the 
“game,” part of the “ party operations.” One 


would suppose from speeches made here, that no | 


slaves had escaped from the South until CAss’s 
defeat. 

But tothe recent history of this. In 1838, shortly 
after the Atherton resolutions were passed, a 
worthy gentleman from Kentucky, then a member 
of this House, introduced a resolution [ hold in 
my hand, which I will print: 

“ Mr. Calhoon, of Kentucky, moved that the rules in re- 
lation to the rder of business be suspe:.ded, to enatie him 


to move a resolution; which was read at the Clerk’s table, 
and isin the words following, viz: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- | 


structed to report a bill, making it unlawful for any person to 


aid fugitive slaves in escaping from their owners, and provid- || 
ing for the punishment in the courts of the United States of | 


all persons who may be guilty of such offence. 

* And that they be further instructed to report a bill, 
making it unlawful for any person in the non-slaveholding 
States of this Union to use any means to induce slaves from 
their owners, aud providing for the punishment, in the courts 


| of the United States, of all persons who may be found guilty 


of such offence. 

* And on the question, ‘ Shall the rules be suspended for 
the purpose aforesaid 7?” 

“Tt passed in the negative—yeas 90, nays 107.”’ 


Among the nays were Mr. Atherton, and fifty- | 


four other northern “allies of the South.”’ 
Now, sir, is it not singular, that from that period 


it. 
Well, Mr. Van Buren was President three years 
after that, and no bill passed for fugitive slaves. 
In the twenty-fifth Congress, from 1837 to 1839, 
Mr. Polk was Speaker. From 1839 to 1841, 
twenty-sixth Congress, Mr. Hunrer, of Virginia, 
was Speaker—Democratic majority here, and no 
bill for fugitive slaves! 
Tyler was President from April, 1841,to March, 
1845. During the first year of Tyler’s term, Mr. 
White, of Kentucky, was Speaker; and from 1843 
to 1845, Mr. Jones, of Virginia, was Speaker, anil 
| a Democratic majority here, with a Virginia Pres- 
ident, and no bill for reclaiming fugitive slaves! 
Then, from March, 1845, to March, 1849, Mr. 





‘ern politician, seeing that his course had rendered 
“him unpopular generally, seized upon this ques- 
‘uor to create excitement between the North and 
‘the South, and unite the South thereby into a 
‘eel aed of which he expected. to be the 
“bead. here are also individuals at the North 
‘Who, though professing opposition to the rule, | 
ire, in my opinion, really desirous of its continu- 
_inee, a8 a means of producing agitation in that 
_{uarter, A portion of them entertain the hope, 
‘that the excitement there may attain a sufficient 
‘height to enable them successfully to invade the 
, Dstitations of the South; but the larger number 
_ re Simply seeking to produce a strong prejudice 
Inthe popular mind in the free States, against 
Pre + a rl and men, - which — 
to control the 
‘adtantechay ss 
_ Now, sir, [think a prominent southern politician 
5 ee game, and the one-idea Wil- 
mol-proviso men, are still trying to control the offi- 
ces of the country. Some want to get to Congress, 
pi Stay there, or to be placed at > head he 
‘© Important committee, by voting for the “ 
vorite candidate” of the party, 


It was'a game”? when my colleague referred to || to this time, nothing has been said by Virginia 
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Polk, a southern President, and daring two years 
Mr. Davis, of Indiana, a Democratic Speaker, and 
still no bill for the reclamation of fugitive slaves! 
Nothing said by Virginia members even, from 
1838 till now! 

Mr. VENABLE. Will my honorable colleague 
allow me to remind him that before the presiden- 
tial canvass, at the first session of the last Con- 
gress, on the ebduction o! a number of slaves from 
this District, I raised that question, and delivered 
a speech upon that subject? 

Mr.STANLY. My colleague may have raised 


down to the present, as far as my knowledge extends, | 
no effort hasbeen made, until General Taylor’s election, | 
| to demand additional legislation upon this subject? 
If any such effort has been made, I do not know | 

Were there no fugitive slaves since 1838? | 


— opinion of that law as soon as General Tay- 
r was elected President. And I would ask, why 
legislate further, if that law is sufficient? We 
cannot create “* good faith’’ by act of Congress. 
I admit, Mr. Chairman, that Virginia is still a 
greatand glorious Commonwealth. She has much 
to be proud of in the past history of this country. 
|| She needs no eulogy from me, and, though | must, 
|| censure, and shall ridicule the conduct of some of 
her public men, I shall speak respectfully of the 
|| State. Many of my dearest friends and nearest 
| relatives reside within her borders, and they have, 
|| I believe, done no discredit to her, in peace or war. 
|| But, sir, the Old Dominion is too much in the 
|| habit of taking care of the affairs of the General 
Government, and the debates in her legislature 
| are not as important in the eyes of the country as 
they are to the chairman of Ways and Means, 
{[Mr. Bayzy.] And ! should be glad to know 
1 why, if the Representatives from Virginia thought 
|| the law of 1793 sufficient, did the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Meape} introduce his resolution 
soon after General Taylor’s election, proposing to 
instruct the Committee on the Judiciary to report 
a bill providing for the apprehension of fugitive 
slaves? 

So I repeat, from 1838 to 1848—until December, 
1848, when the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
Meape} offered his resolution—all the southern 
Democracy, now crying out at this dreadful ag- 
gression, never moved a finger to procure any law 
| relative to fugitive slaves! No, sir; they were 
‘as mute as a mouse in a cheese’’—yes, sir, as 
|| a first family Virginia mouse in an English cheese. 
|| The reason was, as my colleague (Mr. Venanie] 
|| said, in some poor verses quoted by him in his 
speech, 


“ The laurels were fairly portioned, 
The spoils were fairly sold.” 


| Mr. VENABLE. The “lands,” I said. 

|| Mr. STANLY. [accept the correction; it was 
printed * laurels,’’ but my colleague is right; the 
southern Democracy, whatever of ‘ spoils’’ they 
got, won no “ laurels’’ during the last ten years 
with their northern allies. 

No, sir; the truth is, Cass was a ‘used up 
man,”’ Taylor was elected, the ‘ spoils’’ were 

gone, the cohesive power was lost. 

Truly, as Job said, “* Doth the wild ass bray 
when he hath grass? or loweth the ox over his 
fodder?”’ 

I have watched the progress of the debate in the 
Senate, and from the published speeches in the 
newspapers, I see a respectable Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Mason} said ke wanted the bill acted 
on ‘as soon as practicable,”’ but had “ little hope 

| it would afford the remedy it is intended to afford;”’ 
| **it depends upon the loyalty of the people to 
|| whom it is directed.” 
Another Senator (from South Carolina—Mr. 
Butier) said ‘the had no very great confidence 
that this bil! will subserve the ends which seem to 
|| be contemplated by it.” Why, then, lL ask, so 
|| zealously urge the passage of it? One of these 
Senators [Mr. Mason] also intimated that it might 
become necéssary, for the States whose citizens 








| 





} 





the question at that time, but there was no legis- || lost negroes, “ to make reprisals on the citizens of 


lative action in this House on that subject, nor 
any attempt to procure any, that I know of. And || would be but a poor way of doing 
e raised the question, when there was 
great excitement here, on account of one act of 


my coll 


outrage. He did not still try to procure action on 
the part of Congress, to 
to recover their slaves. 
Mr. BAYLY, Will the gentleman allow me 
to put him right on a matter of fact? 
Mr. STANLY. If not out of my time 
- BAYLY understood the gentleman to say, 
that from 1838, the time of Atherton’s resolution, 


the soathern people 


the State offending!’ Now this, it seems to me, 
ustice to our 
citizens. If one rogue in Ohio or Pennsylvania 
steals a negro, we are to take the wagon-horse of 
some bonest old farmer, who lived hundreds of 
miles from the thief! Will not this produce civil 
war? Will it enable us to recover fugitive slaves ? 

Now, sir, I think | have proved that this new- 
born zeal for legislation, to enable us to recover 
fugitive slaves, is all owing to the defeat of Gen- 

Cass. 

Well, sir, among other reasons given why we 

should think of dissolution, is the fact, that the 
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southern States are annoyed by the ‘‘ agitation of | 
Abolitionists.”’ The Southern Address says, I 

think, it commenced about the year 1835. It com- | 
menced, sir, before the year 1787. The Quakers | 
have for more than a hundred years been opposed | 


| they, Pknow, will not give way. So I call upon our friends | 


toslavery, In 1671, George oxadvocated eman- | 


cipation. But the aggressive agitation consisted | 
in sending abolition petitions; and I remember | 
well, before the repeal of the ** twenty-first rule,”’ | 
southern gentlemen said if that rule should be re- | 
pealed, and’ these petitions received, the Union | 
would be dissolved. My colleague (Mr. Cune- | 
man] had the boldness to vote against the twenty- 
first cule. I commend him for it. But he was | 
denounced by various southern gentlemen—by | 
Mr. A. V. Brown, afterwards Governor of Ten- 

nessee, Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, our nye Mr. 

Stiles, of Georgia, and by Mr. R. M. Saunders, | 
of North Carolina. Some extracts of their speeches | 
are before me, and I will print them, to show 

them how much mistaken they were. Mr. | 
Brown, of Tennessee, was arguing against making 


1 


the petitions ** the subject of reference, report, and || 


debate in thishall.”” ** Our safety,’’ said he, ‘* de- 
pends spon it.” He begged the ** real friends’’ 
of the South, if they could not altogether exclude 
those petitions, not to refer them for debate, &c. 
And he added: 

‘The South will hold no man guiltless who shall go one 
inch beyond the right of petition. He must answer for || 
every fire that may be kindled, and for every drop of blood || 
that may be shed. Yes, sir; I will say to the gentlemen || 
from New York and from North Carolina, [Mr. CLinaman,) |) 
if thie House shall go one inch beyond that, they may have 
i stand anewerable for the shattered and broken fragments 
of the Union itself.”—[See Appendix to Cong. Globe, 28th 


Congress, 1st session. ] 
Mr. Cons, of Georgia, after complimenting the | 
northern Democracy for their devotion to the in- 


ship’’—referred to the fact, that some of the north- 


_ people will occasionally be guilty of some extrav- || tionality of the Republic of Liberia, and extending to je, 


| of her people, can with truth be said of ours, 


rule, they will form peace societies. 


terests of the South—for their ‘‘ sincere friend- | 


eri Democracy were abandoning the rule, on | 
account of the opposition of some few southern 
members to it; and he said: | 
* Thue it is that the defection of our northern friends is 
attribuiable to our own divisions. Let the fact then be 
putlished to the country, that the responsibility of this | 
meastre may rest upon those who justly deserve it—upon | 
whom an indignant and outraged people may place the seal | 
of their condemnation. I trust, however, that no such divi- 
sion will be found to exist; no southern Democrat, 1 am 
sure, will abandon his post; and hut few, if any, southern 
Whigs will be found following in the wake of the gentieman 
froin North Carolina.’’—{.dppendiz to Cong. Globe, 28th Con- |} 
grevs, lst session} 
I have an extract before me from the speech of | 
Mr. Stiles, of Georgia, which I will print. Mr. 1 
Stiles spoke under excitement, and very wildly. | 
Extract from the speech of Mr. Stiles, of | 
Georgia, House of Representatives, January 28 
and 30, 1844, on the twenty-fifty rule, relating to | 
abclition petitions. In replying to the remarks | 
of Mr. Criweman, (Appendix to Congressional | 
Globe, 28th Congress, Ist session, page 262,) he | 
spoke of the Constitution as a citadel, a fortress; | 
and this rule was a “ barrier;’’ and he said: 
“ White that réetean . % cortress stands; when it is 
ne, the fortress falia. That barrier can be removed only 
y some one within. The fortress can be taken—the citadel 
hast—~—only in the camp. 
simile wo further. But let me tell the member from North 
Carolina, that if this rule is lost from the relation in which 
he stands to, and the part which he has borne in, this trans- 
action, he may go home to his constituents, and to his grave, | 
covered with the unenviable immortality of having betrayed | 
the interests of the South—in having surrendered the Con- | 
mitution of his country.” 


I will pursue this | 


| the cloak of prejudice closely around them, and || 


will be answered—by 

sons, like her granite basis, have hitherto breasted the storm; | 
from the Keystone State not to surrender, because a single || 
soldier in the South hus deserted us on this trying occasion.’? || 
—[See Appendix to Cong. Globe, 28th Congress, \st Session.) | 


How much mistaken, I say again, these gentle- || men 1 ever knew—a Quaker, 


men were! 
these petitions, and much of this clamor will cease. | 
The result shows he was right. When I had the || 
honor of being in Congress in 1839, while the || 
twenty-first rule was in force, I do not think I ex- 
aggerate when I say, that during the period of three || 
or four months, we had what were called abolition | 
titions presented here, signed by more than one | 
undred thousand men and women. Like the || 
camomile flower, ‘*the more it is trodden upon, the || 
faster it grows,”’ this right of petition,when denied, 
was most earnestly asserted. How stands the fact | 
now? We have been here more than three months, | 
and not one single abolition petition has been pre- || 
sented! Hence the Union wil! not be dissolved 


because of this aggression. This aggression has 
ceased. No, sir; there is no danger to this Union | 


from any such canse. In this happy land, the || 


agantconduct. We havea numerous population || 


|| who are not always employed. 


W hat was said by one of England’s great poets | 


“ Whose only grievance is excess of ease, 

Freedom their pain, and plenty their disease.”” 
When they cannot war against the twenty-first 
Noble mo- || 
tives prompt them in this. These agitators, com- || 
prising a small portion of our northern people, 
not only seek distinction by their noisy opposition |; 
to slavery, but they contend, among other things, |) 
for what they term ‘the rights of women.” | || 
do not know what are the rights they claim— || 
whether they think women should vote—should | 
come to Congress, &c.; but if they give to the |} 
New England women more rights than those our 1 
North Carolina women have, they will not havea | 
republican government. 

Some of these agitators do not believe any judge | 
has a right to administer an oath—they do not | 
acknowledge the authority of any magistrate. || 
Such people deserve our pity, or contempt; they || 
ought not to be reasoned with; denunciation, like | 
the storm upon the traveler, but makes them fold | 


go on with more encrgy; forbearamce toward their | 
follies-—as it did with their right of petition—like || 
the influence of the sun, will drive them to the | 





shades of retirement, 

But complaint is made against the North, be- 
cause they will not stop the agitation and aggres- 
sion of these fanatics. How can they stop them: || 
New York cannot quiet the disturbances of her || 
Anti-renters, A mob in the city of New York | 
last year, because of some misunderstanding be- 
tween two actors, nearly destroyed a valuable || 
building, and caused the death of several persons. || 
Massachusetts, some years , could not.in her 
peaceful borders prevent the destruction of a con- 
vent; Dorrism nearly produced civil war in Rhode 
Island; Philadelphia has had a church destroyed, 
and an Abolition hall burnt dewn by her staid pop- 
ulation. 

If these terrible outbreaks cannot be prevented, 
how can the northern people suppress fanaticism ? 


j 
j 
i 
| 


Mr. R. M. Saunders, of North Carolina, || And yet we are told by gentlemen, the Union will 


quoted, 


gument that to receive petitions would silence the | 
** clamor about the right of petition,” said : 

« They mightas soon to extinguish the con flagra- 
tion by adding fuel to the *. Lrepeat, then, there is 
but one alternative—rejection without action, or reception 
and action. There is no middie ground can satisfy those 
who are resolved to press this matter, whatever its conse- 
quences. —f to oT deh Congress, lst Ses- 
ston, January, 1844, 

How much mistaken! Since the repeal of the 
rule, how seldom we see an abolition petition ! 

_Mr. Saunders to have been sincerely 


distressed. He appealed to the doughfaces in an 
extfact before me - 


Mr. R. M. Saunders, arguing against the ar- 


| 
thought with others whose remarks | have just || be dissolved unless this agitation ceases. 


Who can reason with fanaticism ? 

* You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood *bate his usual height; 
You may as well use question with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; i! 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, | 
When they are fretted with the gusts of Heaven” — 

as try and suppress fanaticism by reason and by | 

w. 

We give more importance to these agitators than 
they deserve, by supposing that all who are op- 
posed to slavery are di to interfere with 
slavery in the States. It isa great mistake. Our 

kers, in North Carolina and elsewhere, are 

all sroneed to slavery. In, 1824, 1 think, Mr. R. 
M. Saunders presented one of their petitions here. 
The Quakers, in all countries, are among our best 
are industrious, sober, orderly. 

try and do unto others as they wish others 


ee en ee a ee ee 
mutone New Hampshire, whose i to do unto them; but they are no agitat 
*? | a part of their religion to oppose sla 


Mr. Cray always argued, Receive || ‘ Minutes of the North Carolina Yearly Mee 


‘some of them were slaveholders. 
|| who emancipated fifty slaves. 


| checked emancipation. 


ors, he. 
: f very. Ey 
year they ex ress, in mild terms, their 5 : 
sition to it. received from my district q (, 
days since, a paper before me, from one of the ing 
It is entitled, 

‘ tin, 
‘held at New Garden, Guilford county, le 
* Month, 1849.””" They send a memorial to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, in which 
they say: 

‘¢ Your memorialists farther show, that the 
selves conscientiously constrained to bear their testiny 
against the unrighteous system of slavery. Many of thet 
have made pecuniary sacrifices to obtain a quiet conscience, 
and they respectfully ask to take the subject y,’ 
der deliberation, and legislate for its amelioration or cose. 
tion, as far as they constitutionally can ; for we believe it » 
be anti-Christian in practice, inasmuch as it is at Variance 
with the divine precept of ‘doing to others as we wonld 
they should do to us.? We believe it to be anti-republican 
because it does not accord with the declaration of American 
independence —with that self-evident truth, that all men ary 
created eyual, and endowed by their Creator with Certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happineas. 

“ And we suggest, for your consideration, the propriety of 
our Government acknowledging the independence and ja. 


y believe them. 


the same comnity as other nations. 
“ Your memorialists and petitioners desire thot you ma 
be guided and influenced in your legislation by that wisdoy 


|| which is profitable to direct, which is first pare, then peace. 
| able, gentle, and easy to be entreated."? 


Now, these men are among our best citizens; 
I know one 
It would be a 
moderate estimate to say he sacrificed to his cop. 
science $25,000. Yet these people would be the 
last to encourage violence. These men would not 
fight; but in the hour of trial, I believe many of 
them would do as one did in Rhode Island in the 
Dorr rebellion. He found a soldier at his post, 
exhausted by fatigue and want of food. “Friend,” 
he said, ‘‘ I cannot use arms, but E will take care 
of thy musket until thou hast refreshment.” Ask 
these men what has been the effect of the agitation 
of Abolitionits, and they will tell you it has 
contend that it is wrong 
to suppose that the great body of our northern 
people, who believe slavery to be an evil, as our 
Quakers do, are therefore disposed to interfere 
with the southern States, or are ‘* enemies of the 
South.’”’ 

But, to another ‘‘ aggression on the South.” In 
1843, Massachusetts passed resolutions recom- 
mending a change in the Constitution of the 
United States. The recommendation was, that 
the third clause of the second section of the first 
article of the Constitution should be so changed as 


_ to abolish the representation of the southern Siates 


for their slaves. This proposition was denounced 
as tending to disunion. gentleman from Vir- 
giaia, [Mr. Gilmer,] and one from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Burr,] said of it, “ a proposition pre- 
‘cisely similar to that now under consideration 
‘ was made by the notorious Hartford Convention.” 
I think when that amendment is made, others will 
be made, and disunien will be the inevitable con- 

uence. 

ut though the Legislature of Massachusetts 
did wrong in this instance, it does not follow that 
while our present Constitution stands, she would 
interfere with slavery in the southern States. If 
evinces a disposition to interfere, it admits also 
the want of power under the Constitution. Our 
State legislatuves sometimes do silly things. They 
resolve one year against the resolves of the year 
before. But I wish to call the attention of my col- 
league, [Mr. Cuineman,}] who no doubt regards 
these Massachusetts resolutions as an “ aggres- 
sion,” to some proceedings of the last legislature 
of our State. e had before us, in the winter of 
1848-49, a proposition to amend our State const- 
tution. In the gubernatorial canvass of 1848, 0° 
issue unwisely was made upon the propriety of 
striking out from our State constitution a provision 
which requires that all voters for the Senate shal! 
own fifty acres of land. The Democrats raised 
the cry of “ free ” The Whig candidate— 
a a " ater vee = ? 
oppose suffrage. s t have been expected, 
the acsie semneeiale candidate in & 
State that gave Taylor more than eight thousand 
ity over Cass. But when the 


ition 
constitution, 
[Mr. 


majority 0 
was brought forward to amend our 
some of the members from my colleague's 
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ae district were earnest in advocatin 
cure basis.” They probably reennanlndel 
. pat my colleague said in his speech in December, 
1347 of the ** white race being superior to the 
eat of course a country filled with the former 
ity more vigorous and prosperous than one filled 
cgith a mixed race.” . 

When the proposition was before the legislature, 
other amendments were offered beside that relating 
io ‘free suffrage.” 

That | may be understood, let me state, that by 
our State constitution, the House of Commons is 
composed of members elected from the counties 
u gecording to their federal population.” The ar- 
ticle seems to have been copied from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which Massachusetts 
wished to amend in 1843—the * third clause of the 
second section of the first article.”” One western 
gentleman proposed in the North Carolina Legis- 
a be it further enacted, That the constivution be so 
amended as to provide that the Senate shall hereafter be 
apportioned among the several counties of this State, ac- 
cording to the Federal basis, and the members of the House 
of Commons, according to the while population of the State.” | 

For this amendment, forty-one western members 
soted—Whigs and Democrats, and among them | 
some of the best men in our State. 

Another gentleman proposed ‘that, in all future 
‘arrangements of senatorial districts, the whole 
‘number of white population of the State alone, 
‘shall be divided by fifty, and every fiftieth part of 
‘the white population alone shall be entitled to a Sen- 
‘ator? 

Our State senators are elected according to a 


| 
: 
basis of taxation. , 
Another gentleman—a bolder and truer man is 
rarely to be found—proposed an amendment, that 
“the members of the House of Commons be ap- 

rtioned according to the white population of the 
Bate” —rejected—yens 36, nays 66. And then, 
just as these political movements are made in the 
northern States, another gentleman from my col- 
league’s district [Mr. Curveman] moved that ** the 
words Federal population” be struck out of the 
constitution, and “free white population” be in- 
serted in the stead—rejected—28 to 66. 

This last gentleman—a Democrat—thought he 
would go beyond what the Whig member had | 
proposed. Shall these men be called Abolitionists? || 
No, sir—no; they would be the first to take up arms, 
if itwere necessary, againstthem. Butin Massa- 
chusetts, a proposition of the like character is de- 
nounced as being “* the result of the wicked designs | 
of ambitious agitators and ignorant fanatics.’’ I 
ask my colleague (Mr. Cuineman] what shall be | 
sid of the * white basis’’ advocates in western || 
North Carolina? Are they agitators? I think the | 

ople in eastern North Carolina will ask my col- 
eague to stop agitation at home, before he threat- 
ens to dissolve the Union for agitation abroad. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the members of our State 
Legislature, who made these propositions, are not 
fanatics. They are true sons of the old North 
State. They live in the most beautiful land that 
thesun of heaven ever shone upon. Yes, sir; | 
have heard the anecdote from Mr. Cray, that a 
preacher in Kentucky, when speaking of the beau- 
ties of Paradise—when he desired to make his 
audience believe it was a place of bliss—said it 
was a Kentucky of a place. Sir, this preacher 

ad never visited the western counties of North 
Carolina. 1 have spent days of rapture, in look- 
ing at her scenery of unsur grandeur, in 

earing the roar of her magnificent waterfalls, sec- 
ond only to the great cataract of the North; and 
while I gazed for hours, lost in admiration, at the 
power of Him, who, by his word, created such a 
country as this, and gratitude for the blessings he 
had seattered upon it, 1 thought that if Adam and 
Eve, when driven from Paradise, had been near 
this land, they would have thought themselves in 
the next best — to that they had left. 1 could 
but think—f hope reverently—of what was told 
the children of Israel, by their leader, they should 
have, when he said: 

“ Por the Lord into a land, a 
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And to this country, for want of a railroad, the 
East are strangers. And now, when our patriotic 
sons at home, forgetting all party calls, are, with 
united.effort, struggling nobly to build this road, 
to make us better acquainted, to build up cities in 
the East, to give our farmers a market for their 
produce, to stop the tide of emigration, to bind | 
the East and West together, in indissoluble bonds 
of interest and affection, our ears are saluted here 
with the hoarse brawling of disunion—and we 
are invited to contemplate the glories of a Southern 
Confederacy, in which Virginia and South Caro- 
lina are to have great cities, to be supported by the 
colony or plantation of North Carolina !—a South- 
ern Confederacy, in which the rulers will lead us || 
into an unholy crusade, as far as Vera Cruz, to | 
conquer territory, to give the “sons of the Presi- 
dents ’’ a market! 

When the American army was rejoicing at the || 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown—when the | 
acclamations of our revolutionary patriots, and 1 
their thanks to Providence, were poured forth from |) 
their grateful hearts—it is said that a Scotchman, || 
whose bullock had been taken to supply the wants || 
of the soldiers, was heard to shout through the || 
army, “Beef! beef! beef!’’ when he was clamor- | 
ing for the price of his property. The genius of | 
the illustrious Patrick Henry has given this man || 
an unenviable notoriety. In the minds of the peo- | 
ple of North Carolina the name of John Hook will | 
be associated with these advocates of disunion and | 
civil war. 

But the hearts of the great mass of our people of 
both parties are right. Our great railroad must | 
and will be built. Ina few years, the enlivening | 
sound of the steam whistle will be heard in the re- | 
cesses of our forests; beautiful villages will spring | 
up among us, and the “ little hills shall rejoice on 
every side;”’ the * valleys shall stand so thick with | 
corn that they shall laugh and sing.’’ i 

Yes, sir, we will build this road; and with the || 
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erly, “he asked no act of Congress to carry 
slavery anywhere.” The Senator is opposed to 
the Wilmot proviso, as | am; and I concur with 
him entirely in what he says of abolishing slavery 
in this District. I have an extract from his re- 
marks, which | will print, not having time to read 
them. ’ 

Mr. Kine, of Alabama, said: 

“That whether the Congress of the United States haa, 
under the Constitution, the right to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia or not, it would be as gross a violation 
of good faith towards Maryland and Virginia, as if it bad 
been expressly prohibited in the Constitution, as long as 
those Suites remained slaveholding States. 

“ With regard to what is called the slave-trade, I have never 
seen the day—and Senators are aware of it, I presume, from 
the course I have pursued heretofore—when I vas not willing 
to pass a law for the of breaking up those miseruble 
establishments that evist under the very eyes of Congress it- 
sel’, and are 80 offensive to many gentlemen, who feel perhaps 
more sensitive on the subject than Ido, I am free to say thut 
IT am the very last man who would be willing to encourage 
such esiablishments.’? 

Did Gorr’s resolution propose to do anything 
else but **break up these miserable establishments?” 
And yet, if this is done, the Nashville Convention 
will be instructed to prepare for a dissolution of 
the Union! And a bill was reported from a com- 
mittee, Llearn of the last Congress, of which the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. Brown] was a 
member, to abolish the slave-trade in this District. 
Again, | say, sir, that had General Cass been elect- 
ed President, we should not have heard all this 
outcry. , fi 

Here allow me to say, sir, that no man in his 
senses believes Congress will ever be guilty either 
of the outrage or the folly of abolishing slavery | 
in this District, excepting, of course, those fanatica 
who think the Constitution is an “ agreement with 
hell.” If any sensible man ever thought of it, 
Would it not inevi- 
tably lead to the abolition the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Mann] spoke of? Would it not 
separate husband and wife, parent and child? Any 


electro-magnetic telegraph, we can communicate || owner of a slave can take him out of the District 
news in a few hours to places distant hundreds of || when he pleases. And what would be the cond - 
miles. And let insurrection take place, our gal- || tion of those free negroes now married to slaves? 
lant mountain boys—and among the first of them, || I do not believe we will ever have a President who 





the “‘white basis’’ members of our legislature— || would approve such a bill. If Mr. Van Buren 

| were President, I would trust even him; and al- 

though he had pledged himself to veto the bill, I 
believe he would do it. 

Such an act would justly be regarded by the 


will come down by thousands to our aid. They 
will come “as the winds come when navies are | 
stranded.” 
But | must hurry on. Inexorable, relentless 
time will not stay his march, even to hear me speak 
of the future glories of North Carolina. 
[ come now to another reason assigned by some | 


why we should think of disunion. It was also re- | Mr. Hittiarp, of Alabama, which led to contro- 


It is the ‘*noto- 


ferred to in the Southern Address. 

rious Gorr’s resolution.” 
1 have a copy before ine. 

Mr. Gorr offered this resolution It had to south- | 


Now what is it? 


ern gentlemen an offensive preamble, ‘‘of the traf- || 


fic in human beings,’’ &c.; but the resolution is as | 
follows: 


bia he instructed to reporta bill as soon as practicable pro- | 
hibiting the slave-trade in said District.”’ 

The resolution was adopted, afterward recon- | 
sidered, and no action I believe was ever afterward | 
had upon it. And here, by the way, I wish | | 
could have some good reason why the southern | 
Democracy voted for the previous question, with | 
the Abolitionists, on this resolution? Why was 
action desired, except for agitation? But this is 
the Gort resolution—this is rue resolution which | 
roused the South, and brought about the Southern | 
convention which issued the Southern Address. It 
— simply to abolish the slave-trade in this 

istrict. 

If | understand correctly the opinions of Mr. | 
Cray, in his recent and former speeches, he has | 
expressed his willingness that the slave-trade in 
this District should be abolished. But because he 
was a candidate for the Presidency, he has been | 
called an Abolitionist. But I have strong south- 
ern authority to support Gerr’s resolution. A 
distinguished Senator from Alabama—one very 





worthy of the place he adorns, a gentleman of || 


an ified senatorial t, respected 
by ail who know him, and, I am 


native of my own State, [Mr. Kive]—in a recent 


debate in the Senate, used v language © 
upon this subject. Wil ceeligial acareke 

, that even John Tyler conferred office on 
him without injuring him. He said, very prop- 


In December, 1848, || 


to say, @ || 


I} 
| southern States as a declaration of hostility on the 


| part of the North, and they would act accordingly. 
| (Here Mr. Srancy was rudely interrupted by 


versy between Mr. Hirtiarp and Mr. Srawytr, 
which is reported at length in the Daily Globe of 
March 7, 1850, to which paper Mr. 8. specially 
| refers, as other reports have been Caat 

Mr. Chairman, when I was interrupted by the 
gentleman from Alabama, | was speaking, | think, 


| of the aggression on the South. 
* Resolved, ‘That the Committee for the District of Colum- |, 


Yes, the South has been terribly oppressed ! 
Out of the sixty years since the Constitution was 
framed, the South has had the Presidents all of 
| the time, except twelve years and one month. 
| We have had our share of other high offices. How 
| is it now? In the midst of this formidable inva- 
| sion of our rights, when the Abolitionists are so 

strong, we have elected a southern President, who 
| was said to be the owner of more than two hun- 
dred slaves, and that, too, against the nominees 
of the Baltimore Convention, when it was said 
‘there was no slaveholder on their ticket !”’ 

We have a southern Speaker, with whose man- 
| ner of discharging the duties of the Chair I have 
| no complaint to make. And what a spectacle his 
| election presented! So strong was party feeling 
with some gentlemen from the non-slaveholding 
States, that when the issue was a northern or @ 
southern Speaker, they refused to yote for a north- 
ern Speaker. This speaks volumes; party feel- 
ings must always influence us—must always be 
felt by the North and West—and southern votes 
| will always be wanted. — : 

A majority of the Cabinet are from slaveholding 
| States. In the Supreme Court we have five to 
four. In the army and navy, we have our full 
'share. Of the ministers, we have more 
than our share. But still “* Gott’s resolution,”’ or 
some other ion, troubles us. Let me 
record another instance of northern liberality. 

General Harrison died, Mr. Tyler became 
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President. Mr, Southard, of New Jersey, was || Jobn, after reflection, ‘* how far is the camp from || we have been in a numesical minority in the Union fi, a. 
chosen President of the Senate; he died, and did || the battle-ground?” His master could not answer || ¥°**> Tis datste teen = that period we jay, 
the North practise aggression on us? Did they || satisfactorily, and Johndeclined to go. My affec- |) a. centterman fi fadi is nation.” 
eivet a northern President of the Senate? No; || tions, my interest, my duty, all bind me with | 1004 pent: aed ex ht jana (Mr. Fircn} ha 
they elected a distinguished Senetor [Mr. Man- || hooks of steel tomy home. The graves of my || 9.,. ead wade ‘Ace i remark, and I have bu, 
ots} from my own Siate. forefathers, for several generations, are there; the th tthe brdat Offices of the B Soha ha, Our share 
ark, Mr. Chairman, my argument is, not to || dearest friends I have on earth are there; there I || pth. ra of thi tie Repu te, still Controlling 
defend the Abolitionists, or agitators, but to prove || expect to live, and there 1 hope to die; and what- || “pin, ‘aie Soy 
that the North—the great of the people—are || ever calamity may come, their fate will be my || <crpne ginasion of our posalation is 
not enemies to South. And, to pursue this oe: “ their God will be my God.” f epismeace.” Oe ae 
argument, how did the votes stand in the last wish now, sir, to say a word to the gentleman : Stat 8 
Presidential election? || from Virginia, [Mr. Mrapr.] who did me the ccm Thies remmetettnene etuane #0 in 
I have not time to make a very accurate state- || honor to send me acopy of his speech early in the || gurs, Ig this diffusion to go on indefinitely ? 
ment, but this statement is nearly correct: session. New Mexico is admitted into the Union = If 
In what are called the free States, I protest, as a soythern man, against the doe- , 


abo}. 
Taylor MIN cadicshids Ans ccnw-apnrekt + 925.646 votes. trines of this speech, delivered before the gentle- 
aes “ 


ishes slavery, where will the diffusion then be? | 
" : fr , see no danger to our existence in the admiss; 
erick, < seupenies efeoehane ape ‘= <6 . man’s constituents in August, 1849; and I think, 6 ene etesIOn of 


; : ; ; New Mexico as a free State. [ had rather have 

2,030,179 if copies of it were circulated in New Mexico, |) her there, than to have a free Mexican State nor 

in the slaveholding States, and the people understood the gentleman was an || gnder the influence of our Constitution and laws 
Tsylor and Fillmore reeeived 435.378 influential man at home, and in Congress, it would , 


J But in the gentleman’s speech he tak 
Cass and Batier “ be enough of itself to exclude slavery from that || yiew of the bist. He Save: oe another 
Van Buren 299 territory. : 


|| <If,in the mean time, the Mexican States on the 7; 
845,113 || Mr. ASHE. The gentleman to whom you || Grande should be annexed, (as they will be, orn 


Whote number of votes, (excluding South refer is not in the House—he is not in the city—he | come inas free States,) we shall be entirely cut off fom 
Carolina, whose electors are chosen by is sick. 
fee TAgMEINGNTO) nnce ccs > vwseh aedu + te 00 2,875,202 || Mr. STANLY. I am sorry to hear of the 
Majority of Union men over Free-Soilers and || gentleman’s illness, though I shall make no re- 
Abolitionists, only two millions five hundred and || marks of an offensive character. If | had heard 
eighty-three thousand three hundred and fifteen— || he had been taken sick shortly after the delivery 
more than two millions five hundred thousand ! of this speech, I should not have been at a loss to | picture for the citizens of New Mexico! Amalea 
Taylor’s majority, although he was reported to || account for his illness. 1am obliged to my col- | ; 
be the owner of two hundred slaves, was more || league for the motive which prompts the interrup- 
than ore hundred thousand. And this majority || tion. 
in the non-slaveholding States, where he was op- || The gentleman [Mr. Meane] says: ** We are no 
posed by General Cass, who is reported to have || ‘ propagandists of slavery; had we no slaves, 
enid he thanked God he never owned a slave— || ‘ there is not a man present who would vote to || politely furnished with a copy. If it reaches 
said he never would, and prayed for the abolition || ‘ bring them among us.”’ | am glad to hear the || New Mexico, and her people understand the gen- 
of slavery ! declaration, The gentleman probably concurs in | 
Is this hostility tothe South? No, sir; thetrue || opinion with my colleague, [Mr. Cumeman,] | 
secret is, the spoily are gone; some editors are || when he said, a country filled with thé white race 
turned out of office—others are disappointed; or, || ‘‘ is more vigorous and prosperous than one filled 
to use the words of my colleague, [Mr. Cuie- || with a mixed race.” My colleague shakes his 
MAN,} in an extract before me, as reported in the || head; he will find, on examination, | am right in 
Appendix to the Congressional Globe, 28th Con- || stating what he said—a-sentiment that will answer | 
ress, first session, page 285, he said of the || better for the hills of Buncombe, than for eastern 
emocratic party, what I would say of the dough- || lowlands, for negroes thrive in some parts of our | 
faces: country where white people can hardly live. The || 
* It will be found on examination, this porty is governed || bilious fever is sometimes, in the lowlands, very || eyery southern man in this House. He drewa 
by seven, eee —— odie cane es care || fatal to the white race. I have heard a highly- ae a of the probable consequences of 
Or, in the language of John C. Caunown, late a distinguished || iMtelligent gentleman, and a large slaveholder, say || disunion. Some expressions are, I think, mod- 
leader of this party, remarkable for his powers of generali- || he had never known a negro to die from the bilious || jfed in his printed spech; and my blood ran cold, 


zation aud condensation, and who was thereby en:bled to || fever. But I should be glad to be informed wh ; i 
analyze, simplify, and reduce.toa single element these vari- | . Y || to hear. gentleman of hie age aoe ganiing a4 


aus privciples. itis ‘spoils o ’ . | the gentleman from Virginia would not bring them l] rently delight in wounding our feelings. 
cabaete power of pubtie’ plunder” Nae ee | among us, if they “elevate our character”—a - pr the rena tty to which I refer. | 

‘Adid here, sir, let me say another word to my sentiment that meets my hearty condemnation; || could not speak of them in respectful terms. Sir, 
colleague, while I think of it. || for if it be true, the ‘‘owner of sixty slaves” is || } have no pareonal acquaintance with the gentle: 

I hepe he will pause in his hasty course, until he '| more elevated in his character than the owner of | man from Massachusetts; but if he be the man | 
hears from the people in the eastern part of the fve—then he who holie no negroes cannot be | have heard of, as possessing a cultivated mind, 
State. Incase of civil war, they are more likely ota ins in his character! I know a certain dis- || adorned with rare classical attainments—if his 
to be injured by insurrection and by foreign foes || trict in the United States, in which it was urged speech is a fair exhibition of his feelings, I fear he 
than my colleague’s constituents. | that a Democratic candidate, ‘‘the owner of sixty || will furnish another melancholy example of the 

According to the census of 1840, as nearly as I || mnvet, more worthy of public confidence | truth of the assertion, that acultivated intellect is 
can ascertain, in the district of my colleague, [Mr. || than a Whig, who did not own half a dozen; but || not always attended with a cultivated heart—that 
Ourtaw,} from the northeastern counties, the it was not argued that the large slave owner was || » man’s mind may be ‘rich with the spoils of 
population was more “elevated in character’’ for that reason. time,”’ and his heart of flinty coldness. The geo- 


t© our Very 


1 the hope we now have of letting off this population, then 
probably valueless as property, among a people already, 1 
a certain extent, homogeneous, and with whom they ; 
readily and naturally amalgamate.” 

Now, sir, this is worse, if possible, than the 
5 of * southern demand.’’ Here is a brigh 
| 


¥ may 


mate! What will the inheritors of the old Cas. 
|| tilian blood and spirit say to that? 

|| The gentleman’s speech has been extensively 
circulated; newspapers have copied large portions 
of it; each member of Congress, I learn, has been 


tleman expresses the opinions of the South, he 
will be entitled to the credit or the blame of keep- 
ing slaves from New Mexico. 

I wish now, sir, to say a word to some of the 
agitators on this floor, who have been guilty of 
unkind and cruelly-uncharitable speeches. A gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Mayn,] who 
has the reputation of being a man of letters and 
of cultivated taste, gave utterance to expressions 
which he must have known were offensive to 


= = 
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Again: the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. || teman is not unknown to the country as an able 
meeaned SEN dS a? eee M and eloquent lecturer to literary institutions; we 
wc situation 0 irginia Is inore eritica an any ; i ; u- 

| her sisters. She has a slave population of near half a mil- services in the cause of education have been va 


Now, what isthe condition among my colleague’s lion, whose value is chiefly dependent on southern demand.” able; he has proved in that offensive speech, thal 
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Washington 





‘ white basia’’ constituents? Now, sir, if | understand this, it means that Vir- | with him.“ knqwterige: $9.R Supe mercer, 
Buncombe district, (CLineman’s)—white popu- || ginia slave owners raise negroes to sell. If so, I | pony . <ene one Rosca 3d ee 
lation, 60,039; slave ditto, 9,229. say itis horrible to think of. 1 have spent most | = a 4 Se ” peeneye when ee 
‘These eastern districts are on the sea-coast. My || of my life among slaveholders—religious men of | es tn ; nn th 4 Bw gy RIE 
colleague's is the most inaccessible point to a for- || all denominations are slaveholders—but J do not | a - 0 OS od ithout regret 
eizn fae, in the United States. 1 do not believe, || know one man in my district, or my State, who ||. he genleman seemed to speak witha he 
sir, the good people ‘he represents are willing to || raises negroes for ‘‘ southern demand”’—to sell. 1 ar _— ge What reason— 
engage in foreign or civil war, for any aggression || Should be ashamed to own such a constituent. 1% a * Ours tee es niléman from Mas- 
yet committed, and not even to recover fugitive|| Again, says the gentleman from Virginia: Bw « mea Fat yo aay "Ta. guneot. iv? 
slaves; and I do not: believe my colleague *s'con- | “The whole civilized world is now uniting ina crusade hi . h “y > apne vm an north- 
stituents ever lost a slave by northern Abolitionists, || *8*!™st American slavery, even where it now exists.” Hoe — a : ee cttend aa 
Bed men sometimes steal our slaves; if that ag- I do not admit the correctness of this assertion; | Sad if the ater ly ill eiiincor himecil from 
ression can be stopped by my colleague, he will || but if it be true, how, I ask,shall we improve our his ; il ar | a fi ; ee ocatteits and 
$s us great service. condition by dissolving the Union? Both the great | = j eek aie eens that there is 
L hope to be allowed to speak to my colleague || parties of ihe country admit their obligation to || S8% Dirhe ly Wikh tae remem une te What 
for my constituents—to speak as an eastern man, stand by the Constitution. What will be the cru- ba a . ‘ae cose did I ee to do, 
und as a slaveholder. If, in the providence of God, || sade when that Constitution is destroyed ? | (ane ees the teeli as ry of the embers 
pH ar befalls us on account of our slaves, | | Soe re he pone from Virginia: : oF this noes a 1 thek oneal alas” 
sha inaui | © While it m admitted that st obdjeetions . : Toms: be 
Cre ae a a eT ft aeneae | weed ttn aston 9 aarety et Were eaarentages || Wil tell him, None, nono 1 fear the gentlemss 
Marsuais) did, when he told his servant John he || ter taoteaitouaitios it. Dacaek sone aetien to ¥ ree mount we gever-co high, 
wished him to go to Mexico. “ Master,” said || fact, that it elevates the character of the while man, Though | Our height is eas te gies. our name.” 
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6 firry if T might presume to advise one so competent to 


pose emancipation. Sir, { remember well when | 























¢ have rive advice 28 the gentlemag from Massachusetts || we had negro meeting-houses, and preach- | 
‘ ~ 1 would tell bim, Better k®ep at your lectures— || ers, some of whom could read and write well; but 
} has sethem published and puffed by your friends. || your philanthropists—those men who would rather | 
re by have th pu : . } 
ut ia this way, good may be achieved by your efforts. || look on rivers of blood than that slavery should | 
share Your eloquence may be praised—extracts may be || be extended one inch, and have such horror of 
Olling sablished from your lectures—exciting the admira- | chains, shackles, and despotism—sent incendi- 
ion of sophomores: and of men. But I beg the || ary documents among our slaves, exciting them 
ventieman to remember, that though he speak | to insurrection. As an inevitable result, educa- 
© Very with the “ tongues of men and of angels, and have || tion was forbidden. Self-protection required it— 
od not charity,” he will become as ‘* sounding brass, || protection for the slaves required it. And this is | 
awe oratinkling cymbal.” And another gentleman, || another fruit of your sympathy for the slave! | 
2 fom Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens,) in a speech || But we do not deny them religious instruction. | 
abol. which was apparently deliberately prepared, gave | In one town in my district the negroes have a 
e | ytierance to sentiments, clothed in language that || clergyman of their own, and their own church—a 
on of southern gentleman would not use to a respecta- Methodist church. [| wish northern gentlemen 
have bie negro. I expected some ultraism from this ] could see them, neatly dressed, with cheerful 
® not guree. That gentleman is known asa man of | faces, as they are going to worship. 1 wish they | 
laws excessive humanity. And since anti-masonry || could hear their heart-rejoicing songs, when they | 
other will no longer answer for a hobby-horse—since ] sing praises to their Maker. They would think | 
Morgan’s mysterious disappearance has ceased to || better of slaveholders and less of Abolitionists. | 
e Rio qitate the public mind in the North—the gentle- | Our people regard slaves as property, but not as 
are to man must preach against the horrors and the des- || cattle raised for market. 
from potism of slavery. I hope his next speech will|; Meeting-houses are scattered all over our coun- 
oe be fit to be read in the families of Pennsylvania | try, and our negroes attend worship as their mas- | 
“fd farmers. I hope the gentleman will find some || ters do. Many of them are members of those | 
: other Morgan to frighten the grandmothers and | highly respectable denominations, Baptists and | 
: the children of Pennsylvania with. But { ask him to | Methodists; and when their masters live in very 
right let us alone. S ‘ | retired situations, clergymen are employed, in | 
alga. Mr. Chairman, if these gentlemen’s minds were || some instances, who preach to the slaves, and in- 
Cas. pot as inaccessible to reason as their hearts seem |! struct them in their religious duties, in chapels on 
devoid of kindness toward a portion of their || the farms. I know, I am proud to say, one such | 
vely countrymen, | would gladly ask them to listen to || in my distnct. I know of another instance, | 
tions some few facts. When I was a young man, and || where a large slaveholder, living out of the reach | 
been frst observed public events in North Carolina, || of a church, has a minister of one denomination 
ches free negroes voted as white citizens. Free negroes || employed by the year to preach to his negroes— 
gen- voted in North Carolina until an amendment was and that minister not of the same church of which 
» he made in our State constitution, in 1835. And in the master isa member. These masters ave good 
eep- the town of Newbern, where I lived, according to || men, and are looking forward to the account they 
my recollection, out of three hundred voters, sixty || are hereafter to give for their treatment of those 
* the of them were free blacks. And when the propo- \ who are placed under theircare. Yes, sir; and 
y of sition was made in our convention, in 1835, to de- |, one such man does more acts of benevolence in 
gen- prive free negroes of the privilege of voting, it was | one year than a thousand of your fanatics who | 
who opposed by some of our ablest and best men. I || lecture on the evils of slavery. These slave-| 
and think the vote stood sixty-five for abolishing the | owners regard their negroes as human beings, in 
ions right, and sixty against it; and among these sixty whose nostrils God has breathed the breath of | 
e to are recorded the names of Judges Gaston and |; life—in whose bosoms He has implanted a living 
W a Daniel, then two of the judges of our Supreme || soul—and they treat them accordingly. Many of 
3 of Court; Mr. Rayner, favorably known here; and I || our slaveholders are from Yankee land. Many | 
10d- think also Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Charles '| own slaves, who purchased them to prevent their | 
old, Fisher, afterward members of Congress from my || separation from their families. 
ap- State; and other gentlemen whose names | cannot { tell these Abolitionists, you are the men who | 
will now remember. Well, sir, what is the effect of || have ‘‘ riveted the chains.”’ But for your efforts, 
Fan the agitation of Abolitionists? Have you im- | thousands of slaves would have been educated | 
Sir, proved the condition of the free negroes? Far | and emancipated—would have been returned to 
tle. from it. And if the same proposition were sub- || Africa, and Liberia, under the influence of the 
al mitted to a Staté convention in North Carolina, at || Christian religion—would have realized what the | 
ind, this day, not one man would vote for it. Within || Imist said: “* Ethopia shall soon stretch out her 
his my own memory, emancipation of a slave was a || hands unto God.” 
rhe matter of frequent occurrence. A simple petition || Slavery is an evil—we know it. It is an evil to 
the to the court, on half sheet of paper, at the re- || the white man. No laboring population in any | 
t is quest of the master, alleging his slave had ren- || country, except our own northern people, are so 
‘hat dered meritorious services, and the slave was made || well taken care of, so well supplied with all the 
: of free. But these fanatics circulated papers con- || necessaries of life, as our slaves are. Whatever of | 
en taining doctrines like those avowed in the speeches |, evil there is in slavery has been increased by the | 
ible I have referred to, and the inevitable consequence || agitation of A bolitionists—those miserable wretches | 
his was, that legislation interfered, for insurrection || who denounce us constantly—those sincere dis-_ 
ulu- was talked of in the infamous papers of the Abo- || unionists, who say the American Union is a ‘* cov- 
hat litionists, and a feeling that it was necessary to || enant with death,” and an “ agreement with hell,” 
ry, Protect our firesides and our homes, compelled us || and ought to be ‘‘ immediately’ dissolved. These | 
, or to be careful. And how is it now? _ Emancipa- || men are sometimes courted by both parties of the | 
to tion is a difficult matter. In extraordinary cases, || North, in doubtful contests, and therefore made to | 
ter our legislature Sometimes emancipates. Our laws | appear stronger than they really are. These are | 
’ allow slaves to be emancipated by will, but not to || they who have increased the evils of slavery. | 
rret remain in the State. As the public mind became ut let them alone; in a few years more they | 
ivil excited, our people thought it wrong to. allow || will be universally despised, and they “ will be | 
nN emancipation when free negroes could visit our || ‘ buried with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast 
las. northern States, and return with misehievous in- || ¢ forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem.”’ 
ive tentions; and legislation threw difficulties in the || Our people are denounced as a blood-thirsty | 
rth- way of emancipation. generation. Hear one or two facts, Our laws 
ry; . this has been the effect of men holding the opin- || punish with death any one who is guilty of steal- 
om ‘ons of the gentlemen from Massachusetts and || ing a slave, or of concealing him with the intent to 
and ennay twang (Messrs. Manwand Stevens,] and || enable him to escape. Two cases have been tried 
2 is publ ing them, as they have. Emancipation || within three years, in my district. One was an | 
hat Was going on daily; but not so now. Northern || Irishman, a tailor, little over twenty-one of | 
do, gentlemen who can understand how the whole of || age, who was, upon testi too clear to be dis- | 
ers their section canbe excited by passing a resolu- || puted, proved guilty. He not been many 
ce” ton, declaring you shall not petition ee in the United , and those slave owners 
pal and everything, can also todetihand how who were on the jury, unanimously recommended 


Ciatton, threats, and impudent 
oa 


interference with || him to the executive 
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to the governor was signed by the good man who 
owned the slave, 


counsel, of his own selection, who received no 


He had slave owners for his 


ay; and Iam happy to know this man afterward 
istinguished himself in Mexico with that gallant- 
ry for which the Irish are remarkable. The other 
case occurred within a year past. An Irish 


sailor-boy came to the sea-port town in which I re- 


side. A runaway slave was found on board after 
the vessel had started on her voyage. He was ar- 
rested and brought to trial. He was a stranger, 
pennyless, and without an acquaintance or friend, 
He had counsel of his own choice, slaveholders, 
who defended him without reward, or the hope of 
reward in this world. The jury of slaveholders, 
far above the influence of prejudice excited by the 
course of the Abolitionists, when there was a pos- 
sibility that this boy, not eighteen years old, was 
the dupe of some other person, acquitted him. He 
was discharged, and treated as kindly in that com- 
munity as one of our own people. 

And yet, these are the people whom the Abo- 
litionists vilify, as being fond of manacles, chains— 


|| as despots. 


But | must hurry on. One word as to the 
Wilmot proviso. I shall not diseuss the consti- 
tational question—the subject is worn out. I¢ 
would be as great an outrage to the southern 
people to enact it, as if it were constitutional. 
The southern people, with great unanimity, be- 


| lieve, as 1 do, that to enact the Wilmot proviso 


would be ‘an act of gross injustice and wrong.’’ 
And though, as a private citizen, and a member of 
our State Legislature, I have opposed the sug- 
gestion of a dissolution of the Union, should it be 
adopted, yet 1 believe the people of my State will 
feel called upon, if it is enacted in any law this 
session, to consult in a State convention, if it is 
not time to inquire whether our northern brethren 
intend to regard us as equals, or to treat us with 
unkindness? Whatever North Carolina does, I 
shall abide by. She will not, without great cause 
of complaint, be driven to think of disunion. I 
believe the minds of a large majority of both 
parties there, regard, with horror, the thought of 
disunion; but if your legislation here impresses 
upen the mind of her people that you are un- 
friendly to us, she will, without bluster or threats, 
provide for her honor and security in such manner 
as the world will justify. I will not believe you 
will enact the Wilmot proviso--there is no ne- 
cessity for it. 1 have too good an opinion of our 
northern members to believe it. All admit that 
new States, after they are admitted, can either tol- 
erate or prohibit slavery. Then there is no prac- 
tical question at issue. The northern States are 
stronger than the southern—but | hope they will 
remember, though it is ** excellent to have a giant's 


| strength, it is tyrannous to use it av a giant.’” And 


tyrannous legislation must produce sectional ani- 
mosities. 

While on this subject, I wish p say a few words 
to my colleague (Mr. Ciiveman} upon the consti- 
tutional question. I wish | had time to read at 
length some extracts from his speech; but ) have 
not—I will print them. 

From Mr. Cimeman’s speech, December 22, 
1847, on the slevery question, [Appendix to Con- 
gressional Globe, 30th Congress, ]st sesrion:) 


« | am now brought, Mr. Chairman, to the direet cessid- 
eration of the great question, as to the extent of the powers 
and duties of Congress in relation to slavery in the territo- 
ries of the United States. Upon this subject, 2 distinguished 
politician from the South, (Mr. Catsovn,] in the other 


|| wing of this building, some twelve months since, laid down 


certa n doctrines which are, in substance, as near as I can 
remember them, these: The territories of the United States, 
being the common property of the Union, are held by Con- 
gress in trust for the use and benefit of all the States and 
their citizens. Secondly, that Congress bas no right to ex- 
clude, by-law, any citizens of the United States from got 

into any part of said territories, and carrying with chem ar 

holding any such property as Lo allowed to hold in the 
Selves Wen which they come. ‘This view, thoagh perhaps 
plausible at the firet glance, is really the most shallow and 


superficial that could ibly be presented. Admitung the 
first general proposition to be true, (and no fair mind can 


question it,) that the territories of the United States are held 
by Congress in trust for the use and benefit of all the States 
and their citizens, lam free to confess, that if Co 

should see that it was most advantageous to allow all the 
citizens to occupy the territory in common with the prop- 
erty, it doubtless onght so to provide. But it is equatty clear 
that if, on the other hand, should see that all the 
citizens of the United Stites could not thus advantag. ousty 
occupy all the territory in common, it might divide the same 
so as to assign certain portions to particular clastes or per 
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Again; | 

“ t power that can be exercised, belongs to Congress 
Binley ‘Congres has power to make all necdful rules and 
veguiations. But the wants of all communities are, in legal 
contemplation, the same. The wants of the territories ma 
be, and in faet are, just as greatas those of the States. It 
seem: to me, then, Mr. Chairman, with due deference to 
those who have given the subject greater consideration than 
I have been able to do, that Congress, in legislatins for the 
territories, is controled only by the Constitution of the 
United States. It is equally true, however, that the people 
of the several States are likewise econtrolied by this Consti- | 
tution. Whether acting in convention, or through their | 


ordinary egies gevernarsat, Wey C5 Go ROUGE CO | | yon the table, defeaded-their couree. 


trary to it. i 
* Congress, then, has over the territory just such powers as | 
its legislature would have after it became a State. Both are 
controtivd by the Constitution of the United States, the 
supreme law of the land. As this Constitution is silent in | 
relation to slavery, it has been argued on the one hand that | 
Co gress can do nothing to exclude it from the territory. 


On the other hand, it is asserted, with equal confidence, | 


that far the samu reason there ic no power to establish the 

institution. These two opposite views are worthy antago- | 

nists, nnd I shall leave them to contend, not fearing that either 

will ever obtain a victory over the other.”’ 
, 7 * * . * - 

“Tr, rnen, CONGRESS POSSESSES GENERAL LEGISLATIVE 
POWERS OVER THE TERRITORIES, as [| CONTEND, IT 18 IDLE | 
TO PENY THAT SLAVERY MaY EITHER BE PERMITTED OR 
FORBIDDEN TO EXIST THERE.”’ 


In another part of my colleague’s speech, he | 
gives utterance to opinions rather contradictory to 


those just quoted. The inconsistency is glaring; | 
but itis fairer, upon such a subject, to quote it || 
| know which side the Nashville convention will 


than to withhold it: 


« { do not pretend that any eection of the Union can in- | 


sist fairly that territory should be acquired for her benefit. | 
We are doubtless all bound, in good faith, to adhere to the | 
Conatitution and Union, with such boundaries as it had | 
when we became parties to it. But I do say, that if the | 
Government should acquire territory, it takes it under the | 
Constitution, for the benefit of ail; and a decree that any | 
section, or its citizens, shall be excluded from all such ter- | 
ritory, would be as great a violation of the Constitution as | 
the Government spre He gat commit. Such is substan- | 
tially this proposed e. of slavery from all the territo- | 


vies hereafter to be acquired.” 
If the author of this speech means anything, it | 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


must be this, that after territory is acquired, ** Con- | 
zress possesses general legislative powers,” and | 
slavery may either be permitted or forbidden to |, 
exist there; but if Congress shall decree that | 
slavery shall be excluded * from all the territories } 
hereafier to be acquired,’’ it will be as great a vio- |! 
lation as the Government could possibly commit! || 

Sir, | cannot understand how thesé views can || 
exist, in the same mind, at one and the same time. | 


It looks as if one part of the speech was addressed || 
to a Whig Buncombe, and another part to a Dem- || 


ocratic Buncombe; one to the eastern Buncombe, | 
and the other to the western Buncombe. | 

It reminds me of & verse | read somewhere in | 
my youth, made by one just beginning to write || 
verses—and his first should have been his last— || 


«The stranger and his erew then stormed the boat, 
Aud ail at once juinped in, and all at once jumped out.” 
And further, upon the constitutional question, 
my colleague argued, very properly, that there | 
could be no difficulty; for, speaking of the Mis- 
seuri compromise, he sa‘d: 
: a re Yi a pare Nae at length upon 
erins which, nou unequal to were 
ance with the spirit of the Constitution,” 4 ag 
My colleague is regarded now, in some parts of 
the South—even in South Carolina—as very sound 
upon the slavery question. I have been denounced 
as unsound, for entertaining precisely the same 
opinions as my col does. 
And upon the general justice of the duty of the 
General Government to slave property, I 


who described a fight on the water, and wrote: 


desire, in passing, to say, 1 heard with pleasure | h 


the able and statesmanlike argument of the gen- 
tleman from ia, [Mr. Toomne,] made here a 
few days ago. It gives me more to add 
my e tribute of commendation to this speech— 
though I do not 
because the ¥ to his own 
friends, and his course in this House, before we 
were organized, met with my decided condemna- 
tion, 

And white this is in mind, I will beg to say one 
word to another gentleman from Georgia, [Mr 
aa sir aas 

ore we were organized, that gentleman 
undergtood to call ious curses on all those 
would not stand up for their section. I 
lowance for the gentleman’s excited 


heard the remark with pain. 1 had read his 
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| quent speeches with profit and with pleasure, and 
Thad anticipated the pleasure of doing my duty 
here under his lead; and when he, and his friends 


| who acted with him, [Mesars. Toomss, Hittrarp, 


| and others,] in the southern caticus, voted against 
| Mr. Calhoun’s Southern Address, and did not 


_** stand up for a section,”’ | approved theirconduct. | 


gentleman, my predecessor, [Mr Donnell,} and 
six other southern gentlemen, were denounced as 
traitors, for voting to Jay Clayton’s a 
An 

| without having had an opportunity, in the midst 


| When he, and the estimable and highly talented 


of professional pursuits, to examine that bill, | de- | 


| fended their conduct at home, from my knowledge 
| of their character, and justified their not standing 
| up ** for a section.’? According to Mr. Cannoun’s 
| platform of amending the Constitution, even the 
| Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Foore,}] we have 
| within a day or two heard, cannot stand up with 

Mr. C. for his section, Our worthy Speaker, in 


that southern convention, could not stand up, ac- || 


cording to the address, for ‘* his section.”” He 
thought the doughfaces had not had justice done 
| them—the address was against the whole North. 
| The author of that address, who endeavored to 
excite the public mind, only recommended to the 
South “ to be united;” but has recently, by his 
ultraism, disunited them. and I should be glad to 


take; and I should be glad to be informed why 
those who censure others for not standing up for 
a section did not vote for a southern Speaker, 
when the contest was between a northern and 
southern Speaker. But | hope the gentleman from 
Georgia will come back, and let the whole country 


i 


|| have the aid of his abilities; and | express now 


the wish that was in my mind when the gentleman 

invoked his curses—l hope ‘ the accusing spirit 

* blushed as he gave it in, ard the recording angel 
|‘ dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out 
| * forever.”’ 


[March 6, 
Ho. OF Re 


| fetiee nal nes ican ene Ayres then 4 
. 0 : 
| * We have had theoth and parade mao: 
} = theary except the South Carolina theory 
that the “existing revenue system o i 
are South ye - Pee Nally 
n 1844, when this speech was deliv 
‘| tariff of 1842 was in operation. The tariff of 
is said, by its friends, to be “a free-trade tariff.” 
I say it is a tariff forthe benefit of English jal, 
| How could my colleague advocate the tariff : 
1842, and think the existing system « operates 
i] eo, - the South ?”’ 
ow his opinions have chan sin 
| when he thus spoke of the tariff 7S nel 
| «This favorable state of onr finances has been pr 
| thus far, without any practic: injury having resnited wo s,¢ 
i] section of the country. Not only cotton, but all of ouy other 
|| productions, command a better price than they did before 1), 
|| Passage of the tariff; while foreign articles which we import 
|| and consume are generally cheaper—I believe I might suy 
|| invariabiy so.” , 
And upon this tariff, whieh is spoken of in som 
|, portion of the southern country as an “ aggression 
| on the South,” I wish I had time to read ay 
| extract from a speech of as true-hearted a southem 
| gentleman as breathes—from one of spotless repy. 
|| tation, and whose high talents and character haye 
| shed honor on his country. I will print some 
|| extracts from his speech. 
|| Extract from the speech of Mr. Berniey, of 
|| Georgia, April 9th, 1844—[.Appendix to the Con. 
| gressional Globe, 28th Congress, Ist Session:] 
|| Mr. Bernsen was referring to the charge tha 
|| the South was “oppressed.”” He said he was 
|| speaking as a southern man,”’ and he was dis. 
| puting the charge that there was suffering. He 
_ might have been accused of not ‘standing up for 
| his section;’’ but he argued as follows: 
|| Ttis a mere question of faet ; and I answer it by affirm. 
| ing—what I presume no one will deny—that there is a sep- 
| sible. obvious improvement in we eondition of the county 


| since August, 1842. Whether it bé because the tariff «tha 
|| year, or in spite of it; I repeat, is nota subject of my present 


’ the 
f 1846 





A single word to the gentleman from Florida, || 
[Mr. Capex.,] who took part against his friends || 
in the early part of the session. I hope, before he || 


inquiry: I am dealing with fact, not theory; and these things 
I take to be undeniable, in the comparison between the wo 
periods. 

“1. The eredit of the Government was prostrate, and it 


tleman said— 


i 


aids to bring about dissolution, he will see that his || 


constituents can take care of the Indians at home, 
without the aid of the General Government. 

1 desire to notice, very briefly, a few remarks 
of my colieague’s speech delivered this session. 
There are some portions of my colleague’s remarks 
which | hope were uttered without due consideya- 
tion. He spoke of a ** collision as inevitable, and 
the sooner it comes the better.’?’ What kind of col- 
lision did he mean? He made statements of the 
‘* existing revenue system operating hardly on the 
South.”’?’ How? Does he mean the Democratic 
British tariff of 1846? And yet he says: ‘* Look- 
‘ing, therefore, at all these different elements, in 
| * greater increase of population, more wealth, and 
| ‘less poverty and crime, we have reason to regard 
| Sour people as prosperous and happy.’ Then, | 
, ask, how does the existing revenue system operate 
| hardly upon us? for my colleague says: ‘* Nor 
| is it true we are poorer than the North, for the 
| *slaveholding States are much richer, in propor- 
_* tion to their population, than the free.” 

_ I should be glad to know what facts has my 
| colleague discovered, to cause him to change his 
| Opinions on the tariff question. In his speech, 


| delivered this session, he used some phrases that | 


| I think [have heard from Mr. Catwoun, and Mr. 
| McDurrie; but in 1844, my colleague made a 
| speech, in which he avowed opinions that did him 
onor. 

| Ihave some quotations before me from that 
| speech, which I will print. 

Extract from Mr. Cuneman’s speech, [from 
the Appendix to Congressional Globe, 28th Congress, 
first session :} 

“We [the Whi in fa f 
geadace Ul the rorveties soceneary 1 the capprct che Gav. 
ernment, economically administered, without the money 
arising from the sales of the public lands.” 
He was opposed to a “horizontal tariff,” by 
which, | su he meant the com ise act 
1833, or South Carolina tariff. In 1844, 
my ¢plleague advocated ‘ incidental protection to 
‘our enone a eeee ns, to —- our 
own industry against oppressive tions 
‘of others, and es as far i 


foreign called y Good 


has been redeemed. Its bills were protested. lis treasury 


|| notes were below par. It sought a loan, and eould not 0b- 
|| tain it, either here or in Europe, but upon terms which were 
| humiliating to a great nation. [t could not go into he market 
|; and borrow money upon terms as favorable as would be ac- 
| | corded to a responsible individual. All this has been changed. 
| Its stock is above par. The Government has ample means 
to meetits current expenditures, and such is now its credi’, 
that it could command on loan any amount of anoney it 
might require. 

“2. The treasury was empty. It is now replenished, has 
an increasing income probably adequate to its wants, and the 
means, if need be, of adding to it. 

“3, The commerce and navigation of the country have 
increased. 


“4, Its agricultural condition has improved. 
“5. There has been a marked improvement in the price of 


our great staple. 

“6. reduction of prices of almost all if not absolutely of 
every article of consumption. 

“7, Tocrown the whole, every branch of industry has 
been stimulated to inereased activity, and confidence las 
been restored. y 

* 


| 
| 


i ! 


* * * 


“Mr. President: It is pressed upon as in this argument 
that the act of 1842 imposes undue and peculiar burdens on 
southern industry—on the planting interest of the South. 
This, sir, is to me an awakening suggestion—the burden, i! 
it exists, operating alike on my constituents and myself, and 
upon me, personally, to the whole extent of the productive 
pope which | possess. A liutle reflection, however, re- 

eves me from apprehension. I know that any tax which 
the Goverment can impose, in so far as it operates upon con 
sumption, can only compel the southern planter to share in 


| 
the burden which all consumers have to bear. ence 
satisfies me, too, that this cannot be to the whole amount 0 
2 was tae Eereian be donde paant Rene portion of it 
| I shall surely not be blamed for an unwilling: 
ness to believe that the existing system of revenue 
operates hardly on the South and West; and 
again, | ask, why could not such aman as William 
Gaston—why cannot our Grahams and More 
heads—see this ion? tat 
i ; son—Gaston—0 

it was, I think, at 2" 

orth Carolina had been 


the South,” be- 
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from abroad. capitalists have filled Belgium with i} 


provisions 
cheaper there, and taxes lower in England, The | 


motives would bring them into the southern country, | 


ihe son of one whose father’s blood was shed || since both the reasons assigned are much stronger in our | 


: 
by the enemies 


the heart and lips of a patriotic Christian gentle- 
man, who was long honored by my native State, 


troe-hearted sons. 
githin the borders of that town in which t 
«words that burn” were epoken—it.is a part of | 
the country I represent. When I forget the ap- | 
suse these sentiments met with from that people, | 
| shall forget them; and when I do that, my 
«tongue will cleave to my mouth, and my right 
hand lose her eunning.”” 
But my colleague complains of the amount of | 
money expended at the North, and he says: | 
« North Carolina, for example, is burdened to the 





‘extent of not less than three millions, and yet does not || * : 
* countries.” 
in love with this idea. 


‘vet back one hundred thousand dollars in any way | 
‘from the Government. The clear loss in a pecuni- 
‘sry point of view, on account of the action of the 
‘Government, may be set down at three millions 
‘annually. “The southern States generally are in 
‘the same condition.” 

Now, I cannot imagine how my colleague cal- 
culates this three millions of burden. I fear it is, 
touse his own words, a “want of accurate knowledge 
‘of all the facts renders it impossible to determine 
‘ precisely the effect which owr revenue system pro- 
‘ duces. 

| should be glad to see these “ facts” stated. I 
suspect my co!league is as much mistaken in this 
calculation as he is in the number of fugitive slaves 
escaping from a ‘few counties in Maryland.” 
He said, ** a few counties in Maryland had, within 
‘six months, upon computation, lost one hun- 
‘dred thousand dollars’ worth.’’ 

He is surely mistaken, A Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Burver) said that “ thirty thou- 


| 





| 


| some kinds of goods more cheaply than the North.” 


What would the “ free-trade” gentlemen of the | terfering with the u ) fire 
Woeld act @outh Carolina be || tole five toate ties tag mee Mek anener, ioe then 


of his country; they were from ! case. 


snd whose memory is still cherished by all her } 
His mortal remains re \| 
hese | 





} ‘of 
\| * dential election.” 


| remaks to which I will a 


South sa 
o 


he does not mean that we are to engage in foreign 


Tt has already been proved that we can manufacture 


to that? 


by that tariff law? : 


pp 
Eng- | 


But we are to have ‘ English capital.” 


land is too well satisfied with the tariff of 1846, to | 
lend us money to enable us to impose duties on 
“‘ other foreign countries.’’ England! who forbade | 
| our forefathers to manufacture—who punishes any | 
man who induces an artisan to leave her shores—_ 
lend us capital ! 
* reliance on the sincerity of the British Govern- | 
« ment.” 
‘ abolished slavery in her West India islands, was 


In 1844, my colleague had ‘‘ no | 
Then he said: “ England, who had |) 


seeking to interfere with the institution in other 


My colleague spoke of the * other acquisitions 
territory”’ to he made ‘** after the next Presi- 
Ido not understand what this means. I hope 
war again, as was intimated in the Baltimore con- 


vention by Mr. Hannegan—that we should an- 
nex Yucatan, and.Cuba. 





opposed to foreign war. 
Mexico to become a free State, if she prefers it? | 

How far are we to go before we consent to allow a 
free State to exist south of us? Must we have | 
‘“every man’s land that adjoins our own?” 
There is but one a of my colleague’s | 
vert: | 


*¢ Have not prominent northern politicians, of the highest 
positions and the greatest influence, whose names are well | 


‘sand dollars’ worth of slaves were stolen fragn || known to all gentlemen on this floor, already declared that 


‘Kentucky annually;”’ and he added, ‘“The loss to 


‘the people of the slaveholding States may be esti- 


‘mated at two hundred thousand dollars annu- 


‘ally.’ Whose computation is right? And my || ,; 


colleague says Delaware loses ‘‘one hundred | 
thousand dollars’ worth of slaves each year.’’ | 
My colleague makes the loss of a ‘‘ few counties | 
in Maryland,”? and the loss of the State of Dela- | 
ware, as great as Mr. Burzer thinks is the loss | 
of the “‘slaveholding States;” and yet the mem- | 
bers from Kentucky, Delaware, and Maryland, do 
not threaten to dissolve the Union. 

But the complaint is, a small amount of money 


isexpended at the South. Whose fault is this? || 
Mr. Tyler vetoed a bill that contained an appro- / 


priation of twenty thousand dollars for the im- 


provement of Cape Fear river. And when Con- | 


gress made an appropriation of fifty thousand dol- 
lars for opening Roanoke inlet, on the coast of 
North Carolina, Mr. Tyler pocketed the bill. Is 
this aggression? It was an outrage, and well- 
becoming a strict constructionist of the school 
of 1798 and 1799. This is a work of inesti- 
mable value to a large portion of my State. I 
hope to live to see it perfected. The people in 
mine and my colleague’s [Mr. Ourtaw] district, 
will soon hold a convention relative to this sub- 
Ject—a convention not to dissolve the Union, but 
‘o open a communication by which we can reach 
New York by steam in a few hours—to facilitate 
our intercourse, and bind us together indissolubly. 
Virginia politicians have opposed this work and 
will oppose it. Open this communication, and in 
the event of domestic rebellion, we should speedily 
have thousands of New Yorkers—with whom our 
intercourse is now so frequent and so friendly— 
ro on the wings of steam, ready to stand 
us, 

Let not gentlemen complain of the North on 
this score. When these internal-improvement 
questions arise, I will promise to bring ten—yes, 
twenty W higs or, from the North or 
wil faa for any southern Democrat my colleague 

My colleague, when speaking of the possibilit 
of a dissolution, said: _ ; 

jecting the goods of the North to a duty, with those 
from other eee would at once give a 
stimulus to Our own manu ' 
dikes ae eo tact a'ceady ool. item 


3 but if needed, it eome 





| 


| there is no'hing in the Constitution of the United States 


which obstructs, or ought to obstruct, the abolition of slavery 

by Congress in the States?” 
My colleague is better acquainted with politi- | 
ans than [ am; but I do not know any northern 
politician who has avowed such an opinion. Even | 
the Buffalo convention did not go that far. Again, | 
he says: , 

“Tn twenty-five years, if we are surrounded by free States, | 
‘the condition of the South would be “ that of Ireland ; and | 
¢ soon, by the destruction of the remnants of the white popu- 
‘lation, become that of St. Domingo.” And he adds: “‘North- 
* ern men not only admit it, but constantly,in their public 
‘ speeches avow it to be their purpose to produce this very 
* state of things.” 

Sir, I must deny this—my colleague is greatly 
mistaken. Since I read his speech I have inquired, 
and I am proud to say, I have been unable to learn, 
when northern men, or one single northern man, 
ever avowed so atrocious a sentiment. I can hear 
of no suchman. Surely such a wretch never con- 
taminated this place. 

I never heard of but one man so wicked as to 
think without horror of insurrection in the south- 
ern States, and he was a Van Buren Democrat 
from Ohio, [Benjamin Tappan, former Senator. } 

My colleague spoke with contempt of those who 
uttered the “insane and senseless cry of Union, 
Union.” He was “ disgusted”’ at it. This dis- 
gust is but two years old. 

In December, 1847, thus spoke my colleague: 

“It would be vain, however, for us on either side to hope 
for such ty as we have hitherto enjoyed. If the 
stream our national existence should be divided, each 
branch must roll a diminished volume, and would be able 
only to bear a lesser burden. Such a separation would be 
the saddest of all partings. We should feel that our way 
was lonely, like that of Hagar inthe desert—-desolate as the 
wanderings of our first parents, when crime had just be- 
gun,” &e., &e, 

Very handsomely in ‘the same strain: 

« We have acommunity of interest, which it would seem 

break We have, too, rec- 
’ are 


This was neither insane nor senseless, but ra- 
tional, and sensible, and well becoming a Repre- 
sentative of the old North State. 

A single word as to California: This will be a 
‘test question.” The ** California proviso” one 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ince} denounced. 
What is it but declaring the of each 
State shall have a right to decide for themselves? 







|| exist within t 


| and proper. 


I thought the defeat of | 
General Cass had secured us from the dread of || Congress had a right to require anything but that 
|| such horrid consequences. I advocated General 


We have high southern authority for this. Mr. 
Polk said, in hia message in 1848: 

“ Whether Congress shall legislate or not, the ze of the 
acquired territories, when assembled in convention fo form 
State constitutions, will the sole and cxclusive power 

themselves, whether slevery shall or shall net 
eir limits. If Congress shall abstain from in- 


it as they may think » when they 
Jor atmission, as States, into the Union. No enactment 
‘on could restrain the people of any of the sever- 

| eign States of the Union, old or new, North or South, slave- 

| holding or non-staveholding, from determining the character 

| of their own domestic institutions as they may deem wie 

Any and all the States possess this right, and 

Congress cannot deprive them of it.” 

In the Southern Address it is said : 

“Slavery is a domestic institution. [t belongs to the 
States —each for itself—to decide whether it shall be estab- 
lished or not; and if it be established, whether it should 
be abolished or not.” 


| The Southern Arldress, also, in referring to the 
_ Missouri question in 1819, censures those who ad- 


I do not believe our people will be || vocate amendments, “ having for their object to 


| * make it a condition of her admission, that her 
| * constitution should have a provision to prohibit 
‘slavery.’? The address states: 

* Those who objected to the amendments rested their 
opposition on the high ground of the right of were 
| They claimed that a territory, having reached the period 
| when it is proper for it to form a constitution and govern- 

ment for itself, becomes fully vested with all the rights of 
| self-government,” &c., &c. 


The address argues further, that to assume that 


the government must be republican, * would be 


Taytor’s election upon the ground that he was | ‘ tantamount to theassumption of the right to make 
Are we to forbid New || 


|‘ its entire constitution and government,”’ 
| I commend this address to those Democratic 
members who are talking of the ‘* California pro- 
| viso.”’ 
| [ believe, Mr. Chairman, if we reject the appli- 
cation of California for admission as a State, it 
' will be productive of the most calamitous conse- 
| quences. It will raise a sectional feeling throughout 
| this broad land that may never beallayed. I can- 
not vote against her admission for any reason I 
‘have yet heard. I do not see how any one can 
| make her admission a ‘* test question,’’ who does 
| not wish to bring abouta dissolution of the Union. 
| As a southern man, I want her admitted—the 
| sooner the better. 1 advocated the election of our 
present Chief Magistrate, “not merely as a 
|* Whig, but as THE GREAT REPRESENTATIVE AND 
|‘ CHAMPION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF THE RIGHT OF 
‘ MAN TO SELF-GOVERNMENT.”’ I will not consent to 
| remand her—her people are, most of them, our own 
citizens. There might be danger of our compelling 
her to form a government without our aid. She 
| will, I trust, soon be one of as. If no other south- 
ern man votes as | do, | will vote for the admis- 
| sion of California. Dead or alive, (as an Irishmen 
_said,) if | can get here, f will vote for her admia- 
| sion. 
| A single word upon the question of territorial 
| governments: I see no plan better than that rec- 
| ommended by the President, and | shall cordially 
| support it. 
} have no time for much argument, but will only 
| present a few questions, and conclude. As a south- 
ern man, I feel indignant at the instances of vio- 
| lated faith, and disregard of constitutional obliga- 
| tions on the part of some of our northern States, 


i 


| relative to fugitive slaves. But I believe, from all 
| I can see and hear, that they will do us justice in 
|| this respect. But is a dissolution of the Union to 
remedy this evil? Will not a separation greatly 
increase it? 
If the Union is dissolved, will Abolition socie- 
ties be dead? Far from it. 
| What is to become of all the property owned 
by the United States? What of all the money in 
the hands of the disbursing officers? Where will 
all the office-holders go? There will be the veice 
of lamentation heard in Old Virginia that day! 
But independent of all considerations-of interest, { 
believe the people of the Old Dominion are truly 
attached to the Union. They —— to be. Her 
sons have * ruled its destinies.””. They have had 
a full share of its honvrs and offices. Sir, I be- 
| liewe there are office-holders enough, natives of 
Virginia, to whip any army of disunionists that 
can be raised in the State. , 
Why did not the southern Democracy, who 
now talk of disunion, take care to provide in the 
Oregon bill, and other bills containing the Wil- 
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mot proviso, when Mr. Polk was President, that 
slavery should exist south of a certain line? No; 
it might have disturbed the harmony of the party. 

Zachary Taylor is now President—that makes 
the difference. — 

If, by any aggressions on the part of the North, 
which I do not anticipate, this Union is to be dis- | 
solved, I tell gentlemen North Caroline will form 
no partofa Southern Confederacy, whose ruling | 
politicians entertain opinions like those avowed by | 


some of the southern Democracy on this floor. 
We will build our great railroad, and before we 
become hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
Virginia and South Carolina, we will try—trust- | 
ing in Providence—to stand up, “ solitary and | 
alone.”” They would soon involve us in war on | 
account of black sailors. North Carolina has not | 
been treated by these sisters with kindness or re- || 
spect. In 1842, South Carolina passed resolu- | 
tions, and gent them here, reflecting very unbe- || 
comingly on North Carolina, and intimating that || 
she was encouraging abolition, because her people 
voted against Mr, Van Buren! Time has proved 
we were right, Virginia, but a few years since, in || 
her legislature, upon some question relating to | 
railroads, was so discourteous to North Carolina || 
as te call for a proper, but dignified rebuke, from 

our. Governor, Graham, in his message to our 

legislature. 

Besides, the general tone of the newspapers, || 
and sometimes public speeches of gentlemen of | 
those States, prove that they regard our people as || 
inferior to theirs, No, sir; if we had a Southern | 
Confederacy, let North Carolina go as ‘* Hagar in 
the desert,” rather than in company where she | 
would be regarded asan inferior. If ‘Tennessee— 
our own Tennessee, our daughter—will join us, 
we can stand against the world in arms. No dis- 
solution could separate us; we should continue as || 
closely united as the Siamese twins. 

I¢ North Carolina should join a Southern Confed- || 
— with Virginia and South Carolina, her fate 
would be that of the dwarf who went to war in 
company with the giant. In one engagement the 
dwarf lost a hand, and his companion coming to | 
his velief, they carried the day. In the next, the 
dwarf lost an eye, but his companion aided him, 
and they were victorious. But the giant appropri- || 
ated the spoils, and the dwarf’s share was glory 
and the honor of service with the giant. We | 
should not prove dwarfs in any contest; but our || 
treatment after the battle was over would be like 
that of the dwarf, 

| have read recently in a newspaper that a plan 
has been made, if certain questions are not settled, |. 
te break up our organization, by resorting, if ne- || 
cessary, to bowie-knives and pistols, 1 do not || 
believe it. Lhope itisa slander. A part of the || 
same slanderous story is, that one fifth of the | 
members of this House, having a right to call the || 
yeas and nays, will continue to do so, and if that | 
wilt not succeed, to resort to violence. It may || 
sometimes be proper to defeat an attempt to force 
any measure, without opportunity of debating it, | 
in the manner referred to—calling yeas and nays, | 
&co.; but as to resorting to violence, and attempting | 
te step the wheels of Government by this means, 

i will not believe any man in his senses ever 

dreamed of it. But if such a wicked scheme were | 
on foot, | havea remedy to propose. There are 

two hundred and thirty-one members of this 

House; one third of these is seventy-seven; two 

thirds, one hundred and fifty-four. Now, by the 

Constitution, two thirds can expel a member. If 

two thirds of us do our duty, all will be well. A 

member’s privilege protects him, no matter what 

he says here; but he might be arrested fora breach 

of the peace; and should any member here resort | 
to violenee for such as are referred to in 

the n rs, he will soon find himself where 

he ought to be—in the penitentiary. 

1 advise all gentlemen, who contemplate schemes 
of disunion, to read Burr’s trial. They may find 
some valuable bints there; they may-learn that a 
man may be guilty of treason, though he may not 
be on present when the overt act is com- 
mitted, ‘ 

Mr. ASHE. Does my colleague mean that 
er ee 8 is treason? a 7 

+. STA . No; some m myself; 
i refer to a newspaper statement aa.cagumiond 
plan to break up the Government by violence. 








|| * tendency as an 


A word or two now of the proposed Nashville 
convention. I see no necessity of any such con- 
vention. I see great reason, since the late demon- 
stration of the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Ca.uoun,] why that convention should not meet, 
and ought not to meet. He said, in the Southern 
Address, ** Be united.” Many of his own friends 
cannot go with him in his proposition for amend- 
ing the Constitution. No one knows what the 
convention will or can do. The Wilmot proviso 
will not pass; that is one ** test question.””’ There 


is no possibility a bill will be passed abolishing || who have done outrage to the Constitati 
slavery in this District; that, with some, is an- | treated us shamefully in regard to fugitive 


other ** test question.’’ Then, as to fugitive slaves, 
let us see whether additional legisiation will not 
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I have time onl 
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* the refreshing streams of patriotic affection,” 
hope not. He wants no “ waters of atrife,”” ; 
is not in his nature to enjoy them. Shia 
to refer to one part of es 
league’s speech, [Mr. os e try: © - 
‘South has kept faith with the North in all tha’ 
‘in which the covenant bound them.’ Ax oon 
North Carolina is the South, she has kepe faith, 
but that is not so with all the South. , 
I agree with my colleague that we have ¢ 


: ause 
complaint against some of the northern . 


States, 
On, and 


é: slave, 
We have cause of complaint on account of their 


resolutions upon the subjectof slavery. Bur some 


be granted this session; and that ought to bea || of my colleague’s political associates forget that 


‘* test question” for those States who have lost || this Constitution was framed, not on! 


fagitive slaves. Then,as to the admission of Cali- 
fornia—as to what is called, maliciously, the Ex- 
ecutive proviso—he who goes to the Nashville 
convention, to produce opposition to the Govern- 


| ment on this account, is no friend of his country, 


and is in favor of disunion, no matter what Con- 
gress does or refuses to do. 

Nashville, | should have thought, would have 
been the last place selected for the meeting of such 
a convention. Near that city is the grave of An- 
drew Jackson. I differed in opinion with this 
celebrated man, as to the propriety of some of his 
measures, while he was President; but he won my 
highest admiration, by his patriotic firmness in 
putting down nullification in 1833. His services to 
his country then threw into the shade, or rather 
added brightness to, his military renown; and if 
he had rendered no other service to his country, he 


would have been entitled to the lasting gratitude || 


of his countrymen. 

When that convention meets, | suppose some 
Democrat will offer a resolution testifying the re- 
spect of that body for his memory. What will 
they say of his administration as President? What 


| of that admirable message of January 16, 1833, 
|, the last paragraph of which deserves to be printed 
| in letters of gold ? 


I think it would be an outrage upon the feelings 
of the people of this country—an insult to the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


y to Protect 
| southern property, but to encourage American |p. 
| bor North, as well as South. Have we had no 
| warfare against the protective tariff? Yes, ,, 
| more than twenty years; and when the compro. 
mise bill in 1833 was passed, the home valuation 
| feature was inserted with the express purpose of 
giving protection to American manufactures, Y, 
when the compromise expired, some of our so\;\\). 
ern politicians violently opposed the home-valya. 
tion feature, and talked of a dissolution of the 
Union, if the protective policy was revived, 

Sir, [ know better than my colleague, from my 
being on the sea-board, the losses our people have 
sustained from fugitive slaves; and I believe the 
| compromise act, which was passed to gratify or to 
save from trouble a pasion of the South, sacrificed 
as many millions of dollars of northern Property 
as the whole South ever lost in thousands of dollars 
in fugitive slaves. But I will not dwell longer on 
my colleague’s speech. He is an amiable geni\e. 
man—very companionable—possessing no sma|| 
| literary acquirements, What Goldsmith said of 

his friend ‘Picken: I think I can say of my col- 
league, [Mr. VeNnaBLe :] 

@‘‘ He cherished his friend, and relished his bumper, 

Yet one fault he had,and that was a thumper”— 


not only that of being an attorney, but my col- 
learue is from one of the ** double F V’s”’—a firs: 


| 
| 
| 


memory of General Jackson—to allow that conven- || family of Virginia gentleman—a strict construc- 


tion to meet in Nashville, to consider the propriety 
of dissolving the Union. 


I do not believe the people of Nashville will per- | 


mit it; and if that convention meets, and a propo- 
sition is made to consider even whether the Umion 


ought not to be dissolved, | hope the citizens of 


Nashville will drive every traitor of them into the 
Cumberland river. 

If any of the good people of North Carolina 
have thought that it might be possibly proper for 
them to attend that convention, they will think 
better of it, I have no doubt, after they read the 
recent extraordinary speech of a Senatur from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Carnoun.] In that speech, 
he tells us our governmentis ‘as absolute as that 
‘of the Autocrat of Russia, and as despotic in its 
absolute Government that ever 
‘existed.’ And then he tells us, what no south- 
ern man has ever thought of before, that in addi- 
tion to all that politicians, public meetings, and 
State legislatures have demanded, we must have, 
to save the Union, an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, ** which will restore to the South, in sub- 
‘stance, the power she possessed, of protecting 
‘ herself before the equilibrium between the sec- 
‘ tions was destroyed by the action of this Gov- 
‘ernment.”” Was ever a proposition more pre- 
posterous? I have tried, since the speech was 
delivered, to ascertain what this proposed amend- 
ment is, and [ cannot. Congress is to obey his 
suggestions, no matter what they are, to be com- 
municated in his own time! Sir, he asks impossi- 
bilities; and | am compelled to believe he asks 
them because he knows they are impossibilities, 

I have heard several speeches here, containing 
ideas similar to some of those advanced in this 
speech; we have had little dribbling streams—the 
spring from whence they sprung is now exposed 
to view. 

Mr. Chairman, my honorable colleague before 
me, (Mr. Venasxe,] gave utterance to some opin- 
ions in his speech, which I regret I have not time 
to reply to. [ think my colleague's words are 
stronger than he intended. He says: “‘ The bits 
‘ter waters of strife are about to be substituted for 


\ 


tionist—republican—Democrat of the school of 
*¢ 1798-99 ;”? and to expect anything reasonalle 
in panes from such a quarter, is most unreason- 
able. 

Mr. Chairman, I must conclude. I have spoken 
freely—tI think the times require it. I have not in- 
tended to speak offensively to any gentleman in this 
House; but I have spoken what I believe my duty 
to my country demanded, and I have spoken whut 
I believe to be true. 

I have an abiding trust and confidence in the 
Ruler of nations, that he wil! not suffer evil coun- 
sels to prevail among vs. He, without whose 
knowledge not a sparrow falleth to the ground, 
will, I hope, preserve this country, that we shall 
continue to be an asylum to the oppressed of al! 
lands: 1 believe that as hundreds of years will 
have passed by, and generation after generation 
patanaet away, in the words of the t defender 
of the Constitution, (Mr. Wessrer,] “ Liberty 
and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable,” 
will continue to be a sentiment dear to every true 
American heart. 

Yes, | believe in a special Providence. Wash- 
ington was preserved through countless dangers, 
and in one battle had two horses shot under him. 
** The Great Spririt,” as the Indian chief told him, 
preserved him from harm. 

He was called on, in peace, to put down rebel- 
lion, and preserve the Union. 

Jackson, too, rendered great and important serv- 
ices to his country in war, and, by his firmness in 
time of peace, crushed the spirit of disunion during 
his administration. And when we remember the 
long and faithful service of the incorruptibly hov- 
est man—of the -soldier, now at the helm 
of state—when we remember how his life wes 
spared, when in the midst of da whose con- 
duct has thrown a blaze of on the arms of his 
country—who can doubt that he will perform his 
duty to the Union—that “ whatever dangers may 
threaten it,” he will ** stand by it and maintain 't 
an no Sal he the full ee te 
‘ imposed, ai + conferred upon him 
‘ the Constitution Pll <i. Rtesiccaention, 1 
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yust, will be 80 glorious, that it will eclipse his 
pililary renown, ot i 
Let the storm of party roll on—let politicians 
y on their party maneuvres—the hearts of the 
wathern people are right, They are watching our | 
jaiverations, in the hope that our measures will | 
grove “salutary examples, not only to the pre- || 


‘and the Union indissoluble.” They will say || 
amen in response to me, when I say, God grant | 
the day may never come, when I shall behold a | 
citizen of California, Maine, or Florida, and say | 
‘he is not my countryman,” 









cause truly said, and because I shall have occasion 
to use it 





occasion to return | 


igent and enterprising 
ple cannot be found on the globe, than are to be 
and in California. 


y and by; for what admissions come 


| from anenemy, are entitled to double weight. This, 


Mr. Chairman, when the gallant Ethan Allen then, being a queation in which Oregon is interested, 
surprised Ticonderoga, and demanded of the com- | deeply and sensitively interested, | not only deem 
mander that he should surrender the fort, he asked || it my right, but my imperative duty, as her only 


Allen, * By what authority?” ‘1 demand it,” re- || Representative here, to interest myself in its suc- | f7yi"8 ae oe 
plied Allen, “in the name of the great Jehovah, || cess. To discharge this duty, notwithstanding || 
| many misgivings, has brought me to the floor in 


sod of the Continental Congress!” 


Invoking the protection of the great Jehovah, || my place, to raise my feeble voice in behalf of 
for our whole country, in the name of the people || California. 
The position which I intend to assume, Mr. | 


of North Carolina, I say this Union cannot be, 
shall not be, destroyed. Those whom God hath 
joined together, no man, or set of men, can put | 


asunder. ow Tr) Fs Sak ald } 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. S. R. THURSTON, | 
OF OREGON, 


in rue House or Representatives, 
March 25, 1850, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message transmitting || 
the Constitution of California. 

Mr. THURSTON said: 

Mr. Cuarnman : I have come here as the delegate 
from the Territory of Oregon. I have the honor 
of being the first recognized Representative from 
the Pacific coast, and am at this time the only one || 
accredited from that country on this floor. I come 
from the toil-worn people of that distant Territory, 
to speak and act in all cases, as I believe they 
would do, were they here, acting in my stead. I 
come here, sir, not as a party man, though I be- 








good by ar 
|| be admitte 


_ appear, the 





long to a party; and not as a sectional man, though 
| belong to asection. Though by the law, I may 
he entitled to all the rights, save one, to which a 
Representative from a State is entitled, yet, as a 
matter of courtesy to the members of the House, if 
not of ease to myself, I shall refrain from all de- 
bate, except on such questions as my territory is 
immediately interested in; and on such I shall en- 
deavor to confine myself to the question. On such 
vestions, | have no doubt, the members of this 

ngress, whether sitting as a House, or as a 
committee, will be disposed to grant me the privi- 
lege of speaking, aud do me the honor to listen 
while | speak. 

The question of the admission of California into 
this Union as a State, is one in which, for several 
reasons, my Territory is deeply interested. Calli- 
fornia and Oregon are twin sisters. They are allied 
together, by cords so strong, by feelings so similar, 
and by occupations so widely different—and for 
that reason more important to each other—that you 
cannot even jostle the one, without the other’s feel- 
ing the motion. When you raise the knife over 
one, the other expects to bleed. When adversity 
withers the foliage of the one, the leaves of the 
other wither; and when you insult and abuse the 
one, the fire of indignation flashes across the coun- 
tenance of the other. And, indeed, so closely are 
we allied, and so dependent the one on the other, 
and so sympathetic are we, that the pulsations of 
the heart of the one send the very life-blood into 
ee eueenhias of the other; a peek confess, 
that I involuntarily partake so fully of this spirit, 
that not a few tile in this Tau and ie 
other end of the Capitol, I have had my best feel- 
ings deeply wounded, as | have heard California 
and her slandered, and perfectly over- 
whelmed with hard words, because they have 
dared to make use of one of the first laws of na- 
ture, protect themselves—bevause they have dared to 
construct for themselves a State constitution, and 
have knocked at your door for admission. For this, 
they are called ‘‘ usarpers,’’ ‘ fugitives from jus- 
tice,”” “ Sandwich. Islanders,”’ * Indians,” “ ne- 


. 


| Chairman, and which I[ shall endeavor to make | 
ment, is this, that California should | 


into the American Union as a State 
on the terms she has asked—ay, sir, admitted 


into the Union without altering a single feature | 
To maintain this | 


of her golden constitution. 
position, it will only be necessary to remove the 


several objections which are raised te her admis- || 


sion. For the question is, simply, ought she to 


be admitted? The nature of our Government is | 
| such, as to presume the affirmative. 


who object, devolves the labor of showing cause 
why their objection should prevail. The Con- 
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groes;’’ and the best vocabularies are taxed, to find | 
epithets to express toward them a sovereign con-— 
tempt. The people of California, sir, do not deserve | 
such treatment; and here, | take 
my thanks, and the thanks of the people of that 
coast, to the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. lnee,} 
the most ardent of the ardent opponents to the ad- 
‘gent, but to fature times; and solemnly proclaim | mission of California, for —s what the truth will 
‘shat the Constitution and the laws are supreme, || warrant, that a more intel 


' 


Upen those | 


stitation provides that ‘‘new States may be ad- | 


I take it that nothing is more plain than this, | 


that when a State presents herself, by her Rep- 


resentatives, with constitution in hand, for ad- | 


mission into the Union, it becomes the duty of 


Congress, without delay, to investigate the pro- | 


priety of granting the request. 
ropriety is unquestionable. 
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themselves; that every State anouT to become a member 
of this Union, has a right to FORM ITS OWN GOVERNMENT 48 
IT PLEASES; and in order to be admitted, there is but 
one qualification, and that is, that the government shall be 
republican. There is no express prevision tw that effeci, 


|| but it results from that important section which guaranties 


to every State in this Union a republican form of govern- 


By this resolution, and the concise and explicit 


| statement of its doctrines—for which Mr. Cat- 


| HOUN is so preéminent—it appears that there is 


I thank him for it, sir, be- ‘| only one prerequisite qualification to vest in a 


| State the right to demand admission, and that is, 


|| that her constitation shall be clad in the habili- 


| ments of republicanism. When that is the case, 
| according to the doctrine of this, the greatest of 
| southern statesmeh—and | may say, sir, one of 
| the greatest men of this or any other age—the 
ight to be wedded to the 
nion. The doctrine is so broad as to settle the 
| whole question of boundary. But of this I will 
| speak before | get through. 
| ‘The next question, therefore, which uppears to 
present itselt in order, is the question, whether 
California presents herself with a republican con- 
stitution? If so, her right to be admitted is vin- 
| dicated, unless other objections prevail. To the 
| republican features of the California constitution, 
therefore, let us direct our attention for a while. 
I do not suppose this objection is relied upon; for 
that constitution is such as not only to give in- 
dubitable evidence of ,the wisdom and practical 
| statesmanship of the men who formed it, but it 
bears plainly on its features the impress of the 
age, and the progress of civilization, and the rights 
of man. Here is the fourth section in the bill of 
rights : 
“ The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession 
and worship, without discrimination or preference, shal! 


| mitted by the Congress into this Union.” Now, || forever be allowed in this State: and no person shail be 


rendered incompetent to be a witness on aceount of hie 
Opinions on matters of religious belief. But the liberty of 
conscience hereby secured, shall not be so construed as to 
excose acts of licentiousness, or justify practices incon- 
sistent with the peace or safety of this State.” 


By this section, the old dogma of the common 


If no objections || law, founded on the superstition of the dark ages 
This || of its origin, that no man can be a competent wit- 
investigation is to be made by Congress; and that || ness unless he believes in a state of future rewards 


Congress is composed of different individuals; || and punishments, or unless he believes in a God, 
and those individuals who object, of course must || or in a future state, is struck down, and the mat- 


show cause for their objection; while those who 
wish the State to come in, must remove the objec- 
tions, if any valid ones are made, or must show 


ter is left where it should be—it admits the wit- 
| ness, and all vs the jury or court to judge, as to 
|| his credibility. in full view of all the facts. At the 


that those made are not valid. I have said, that | same time, with a sort of prophetic eye, the con- 
if no objection appears, the propriety is unques- || vention which formed the constitution, appears to 
tionable—not only so, but the State presenting || have anticipated the fact, that this large liberty 
herself, if formed from our territory, has a consli- || might be abused, by practicing licentiousnesa, 


tutional right to demand admission. The Consti- 


tution vledrly contemplates the admission of new ! 
States, on application. Congress cannot create 


new States, but may admit; and the construction 
of the word may, here, must be governed by the 
same rules as other laws, and the comes to 
mean must. The implied liberty to a State to ap- 

ly for admission, vests in that State the right to 


| under the cover of pretended rel gious faiths, and 
hence they added the latter part of the section, 

In section 9, they demolish another old dogma 
of the law, that although a man might write and 
>, publish the truth, and though every one might be 
| able to swear to the truth of the publication, yet 
| he might be indicted, and convicted, and impris- 
\| oned for the crime of having told the truth to the 


admitted, if she presents herself with a proper | “7 great good of the community. 


constitution. 


If the State has a right to be ad- || 


ction 10 recognizes the right of the people to 


mitted, then may does not mean optional, but it || instruct their Representatives. Just in proportion 


imposes a constitutional necessity on Congress to 


as this doctrine is respected, just in the same pro- 





grant the request—in other words, Congress must portion is the liberty of the people safe. The 


do so. In proof of this 


tion, introduced by Mr. Caxuoun into the Senate 


of the United States, February 7, 1847, with an | 
extract from his remarks made thereon. This | 


resolution and these remarks [ introduce here for 
the purpose of showing the right of California to 
be admitted as a State, if her constitution is guch 
as to be able to come out of the republican cruci- 


ition, I give a resolu- || framers of the California constitution very rightly 


thought proper to place this right of the people be- 
yond cavil, and inasmuch as the doctrine is im- 
led by the pickets of the Constitution, there is 
ittle to fear that a religious obedience, on the part 

| of the Representatives of California, will not be 

1 promptly. yielded to the mandates of her people. 

|| _ Who can read the history of the legislation of 


ble unharmed. I shall have occasion to use them || the several States, Mr. Chairman, on the subject 


for another purpose by and by. 
lution: 

Resolved, That it is a fundamental principle in our po- 
litical creed, that a people, in forming a constitution, bave 
the unconditional right wo form and 
which they may think best calculated to secure their liber- 

and ha ; and in conformity thereto, 
no other condition is 


that its constitution shail be ‘republican ;’ and that the im- 
tion of any other by Congress, would not only be in vio- 
ion of the Constitution, but in direct conflict with ihe 

principle on which our political system rests.” 


And here are some of his remarks made upon it: 


aoeteet Mr. Catgoun,) I hold it to be a fundamental 


to establish what government they may think proper 


Here is the reso- | 


adopt the government | 


our political system, that the peopl» have a t 


of imprisonment for debt, without interest? Com- 
pare the old blue laws of Connecticut to the 15th 
| section of the bill of rights of the constitution of 
California! See that sheriff yonder, taking away 
the last bed from under the emaciated, dying wife, 
‘| and even the old rust , hand-worn Bible from her 








by the Federal Constitution || withered hands, as she gazes, with tears in her 
on & State, in order to be admitted into this Union, except | eyes, on the last bi 


ring words of it, pointing 
|| out to her the way of life and salvation, and seliing 
|| them to pay the bloated, beef-cheeked priest of her 
own parish, and dragging her heart-stricken hus- 
band to prison, an then look at the scrivener of 
the California convention, writing by the instruc- 


tion of t Set and liberty-loving body, “No 
4 shal imprisoned for debt in any civil 
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‘antion, on mesne or final process, unless in cases of | State debts, or that part providing for schools, or | 
‘fraud; and no peraon shall be imprisoned for mili- || that part providing for its own amendment, or | 
‘tin fine in time of peace.”” Noble words, sir, and | those sections of it holding the property of the | 
noble men who spoke them, and sacred be the pen || wife not liable for the debts or to the control of her 
that coursed their hopeful outlines! 
Section 17 secures the right to foreigners, bona 


coast to a State, I take it we should 
much to the extent of her coast, ast 
bility or utility of her harbors. 


Not look so 
© the availa. 
t Jind when you 
urge an objection against the admission of a State 

) groi large, you, 
objection is not valid, unless you can eee: Hd 


that she monopolizes too many harbors. ° 
while admitting the magnitude of the ie 


and rendering a man disqualified for holding of- 
fide residents in said State, to possess, enjoy, and || fice, who shall have been convicted of giving or 
inherit property, the same as though they were || offering a bribe, to procure his election or appoint- 
native-born citizens. The old doctrine, that a || ment; or, in fine, if you examine the whole con- || California, | am able'to show you that the numbe 
foreigner cannot possess or inherit real property, || stitution, you cannot fail to see that, to say the || of her practical harbors are very smali—or, in fees, 
with all its attendant blessings, is exploded, and || least, it ranks side by side, in its republican doc that she has not but one single PF SUSCEPLble of 
the converse doetrine is established by this section. || trines, in the comprehensiveness of its views, in || accommodating any considerable amount of sh; 
Of the 18th section, which prohibits slavery, I || the depths of its wisdom, and in its practical states- ping, or that can ever be the locality of any con. 
speak wot—I need not speak. It is the fiat of a |} man-like features, with the most enlightened con- siderable town, and that the Bay of San Francis. 
sovereign and enlightened people, speaking in the | stitutions of the thirty States; and to say that it || co—the objection to her admission, on this 
midst of the nineteenth century. It is the unani- || begins where the most enlightened of them leave || at once falls to the ground. ‘To this point, 
‘ous response of an enlightened convention, || off, and that it has made many a point on the || fore, let us direct our attention. 


husband, exempting a portion of the homestead, on the ground that her sea-coast is too 


Score, 
there. 


e > oS » 
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composed of men from all sections of our com- 
mon country. It was framed where the air blows 
coolly and freely—it is the decision of a free people, 
deliberating for their own safety and prosperity, 
acting under the guaranties of the Constitution 
and laws, deciding for themselves their own do- 


mestic institutions, and exercising a right that is 


dearer to them than life. He who denies them 
the ri¢ht, strikes at their liberty, and will receive 
the shaft of their indignation. 

Here is the entire article on the right of suffrage: 


ArTicLe II,-—Right of Suffrage. 

Section |. Every white male citizen of the United States, 
and every white male citizen of Mexico who shall have 
elected to become a citizen of the United States, under the 
treaty of peace exchanged and ratified at Queretaro, on the 
the thirtieth day of May, 1848, of the age of twenty-one 
years, who shall have been a resident of the State six 
montis next preceding the election, and the county or dis- 


trietin which he elaims his vote, thirty days, shall be entitled | gree of north latitude with the 120th degree of longitude 
to vote at all elections which are now or hereafter may be || west from Greenwich, and running south on the line of 
authorized bylaw: Provided, That nothing herein contained, 


shati he construed to prevent the legislature, by a two-thirds | 
concurrent vote, from admitting to the right of suffrage, | 


Indians or the descendants of Indians, in such special cases 
as such & proportion of the legislative body may deem just 
and proper. 

Sec. 2. Electors shall, inall cases, except treason, felony, 
or breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest on days of 


the election, during their atuendance at such election, going | 


to and retarning therefrom. 


Seo. 3. No elector shall be obliged to perform militia duty | 
on the day of election, except in time of war or public | 


danger. 
Sec. 4. For the purpose of voting, no 
deemed te have gained or lost a residence 


rson shall be 


Jnited States; nor while engoged in the navigation of the 
waters of this State or of the Cnited States, or of the high 
sens; nor while a student of any seminary of learning; nor 
white Kept at any almsa-house, or other asylum, at public ex- 
pense; nor while confined ia any public prison. 

Sec. 5. Nov idiots or insane person or persons convicted of 
7 infamous crime, shall be entitled to the privileges of an 
efecior. 


Sec. 6. All elections by the people shall be by ballot, 


The qualification of voters is right. The right 
of the white male citizens of Mexico, who had 
elected to become American citizens, to take part 
in their new country, is justly recognized, The 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo expressly provides, 
that those Mexicans who should remain in the 
conquered territories, after the 30th day of May, 
1849, should “ be considered to have elected to be- 
come citizens of the United States.” They were 
a conquered people, and the honor of our nation 
required that they should be kindly treated, and 
properly respected, Then just notice how sacred 
ihe voter is held on election day—then, again, 
all elections by ballot, in order that the voter may 
be able to elude the importunities of the dema- 
gogue, and write upon his ballot the untrammelled 
expression of his free will, é 

Section 1, article four, reads as follows: 

“Members of the legislature shail, in all cases, except 
treavon, felony, or breach of the peace, be privileged from 
atrest, and they shall not be subject to any civil process 
duting the session of the legishuture, nor for fifteen days 
next before the commencement, and after the termination 
of each seseion,”? 

Here, again, you see the watchful care of the 
convention, in setting up palisades around the 
rights of the e. Lest some member of the 
legislature might be harassed by the demands of 
a nitilesa creditor, and thus his mind be distracted, 
and rendered unfit for legislation, the operation of 
civil process is suspended. Salus populi suprema 
est lex, is in this section the prominent thought. 

if you examine that part of the constitution 
regulating banking and corporations, and that part 
of it throwing the elections of the several officers 
before the people, or that part guarding against 





v reason of his | 
resence or absence while employed in the service of the 





route of civil liberty, to which none of them have 
attained, would be a declaration not altogether 
unwarranted by the facts in the case. Having 
thus shown, Mr. Chairman, that on the score of 
a republican constitution, California is not only 
entitled not to be rejected, but to be admitted, | 


| will pass to the consideration of other points. 


Not being able to prevail upon the point of non- 


republicanism in the constitution, the objector | 
| falls back upon the boundaries of the State, and | 
| says the State is too large. 


This objection 1 deny 
to be valid, as against her admission. 1 therefore 
propose to show, that the State is no larger than it 
should be. and that if itis, it should not prevent 
her admission at the present time. 

The boundaries of the State of California are 


| defined by her constitution as follows : 


« Commencing at the point of intersection of the 42d de- 


| said 120th degree of west longitude until it intersects the 
39th degree of north latitude ; thence runiing in a straight 


line in a southeasterly direction to the river Colorado, at a 
point where it intersects the 35tn degree of north latitude ; 


thence down the middie of the channel of said river, to the | 
boundary line between the United States and Mexico, as | 
|| established by the treaty of May 30th, 1848; thence running 

| west and along said boundary line to the Pacific ocean, 
| and extending therein three English miles; thence running 

| in a northwesterly direction, and following the direction of 
|| the Pacific coast to the 42d degree of north latitude ; thence 

| on the line of said 42d degree of north latitude, to the place | 
| of beginning. Also all the islands, harbors, and bays, along 
| and adjacent to the Pacific coast.’’ 


And includes not far from 145,000 square miles. 
The reasons assigned by the objector are va- 


| rious, and we are in duty bound to consider them 
| conscientiously made, and to examine them seri- 


atim. 
One of the most prominent of these reasons is, 


| that she contains too much sea-board—too many 


harbors. This is a very plausible objection, and 


| without examination, might appear to be entitled 


to weight; but when examined in connection 


| with the facts, | have no fears as to the result, 


because the facts of the case will place this objec- 


| tion in the same category with that to the features 


of theconstitution. California, as it is well known, 


| does not contain quite ten degrees of latitude; but 


from the trending of its coast, it is perceived at 
once, there is more than six hundred geographical 
miles of coast contained between her northern and 
southern parallels; and to be accurate in the mat- 
ter, | addressed the following note to Captain 
Charles Wilkes, of the United States Navy: 
Wasuincton, February 22, 1850. 

Captain Cuartes WILKEs: 

Dear Sia: Will you do me the favor to info'm me what 
number of miles of Pacific sea-coast California bas, measur- 
me trom one headland to another. 

am, sir, very truly yours, SAML. R. THURSTON. 


To this note I received the following reply: 


February 2, 1850. 
Dear Str: In answer to your inquiry, respecting the ex- 
tent of the sea-coast of California, | answer that itis seven 
hundred and fifty miles from its southern to its northern 
boundary. Respectiully yours, 
CHARLES WILKES. 


Hon. Samu. R. TaurstTon. 


It is no part of my wish or design, Mr. Chair- 
man, to conceal or to exaggerate facts. I am 
willing, and even desire, that the case should be 

ted against me in its strongest light, That 
ifornia, with her present limits, contains a very 
large sea-coast, Lam willing to admit—it would be 
folly to deny it; but that she contains any large 
amount of good harbors, or harbors that can 
used to any great extent, save one or two, las 
frankly deny. Now, sir, in meting out a sea- 











The harbors of California (for such I wil) cai) 
them) are, San Francisco, San Diégo, Bodéo, 
Monterey, San Pedro, and Santa Barbara. Pour 
of these harvors—San Francisco, Monterey, Santa 
Barbara, and San Diégo—lI have seen myself 

’ 
and 1 am frank to say, that before 1 ever supposed 
| should. have occasion for these remarks, at 
view of them, | formed the opinion that | enter. 
tain now, that but two of them were entitled to 
the name of harbor, and but one of the two ent- 
tled to the appellation of a great harbor. This was 
my judgment then. I 80 minuted down the fac; 
in my memorandum book, when I was present at 
them, and such is my judgment now. But! do 
not ask gentlemen to rest the decision on what | 
say—I give them other and better proof, and 

roof, too, which is entitled to the highest credit— 

mean the evidence of Captain Charles W)lkes, 
of the United States navy, who, as it is well 
known, speaks from personal observations, and 
from his knowledge, gained on_ the spot, as a sci- 
entific navigator. His reputation is too well es- 
tablished to need any support of mine. In his 
work entitled ** Western America,” at page 37, 
he says: 

«The best, and, indeed, the only, harbors in this territory 
[California] are San Diégo, San Francisco, and Bodéza; 
there are, besides, several roadsteads, which have been used 
as anchorages during the fine season, (from March to Octo- 
ber,) viz, the Bays of Mouterey, San Pedro, and Santa Bar- 
hara, * * * * The port of San Diégo is the most 
southern in the territory of the United States, being in tact 
an arm of the sea,in length ten miles, and in width four 
miles—from being land-locked, itis perfectly secure {rom all 
winds. The entrance is narrow, and easily defended, and 
has sufficient depth of water—twenty feet at lowest tide. 
The tide rises five feet. The Tongue ef Kelp, three miles 
long by a quarter of a mile broad, off the entrance of the bay; 
must he avoided by large vessels, but small vessels muy pass, 
through it with a strong breeze; the bank has three fathoms 
water on it. During gales, this kelp is torn up and driven 
into the bay, eae it apenmee aenapiooone “ ig oe by 
the preasure it bri upon them, either causing them to 
drag their anchors, or part their cables. 

orhere are many drawbacks to this harbor. The want 
of water is one them ; the river which furnishes the 
Mission with water disappearing in the dry season, before 
reaching the bay, and the surrounding country may be called 
a barren waste of sand hills, * * * is river, in the 
rainy season, discharges a considerable quantity of water 
into the bay, bringing with it much sand, which has already 
formed a bar across » part of False bay, rendering it useless; 
and well-grounded fears ears entertained that it will event- 
ually destroy this harbor . * * * The whole count 
around San Diego is composed of voleanic sand and mud, 
mixed with scoria, The land is unfit for cultivation, and 
covered with cacti,one of the many evidences of the poor- 
ness of the soil. This leaves the port of San Diego lite \o 
recommend it but the uniform climate, guod anchorage, and 
security from all winds.” 

I will add, that any man who has seen this har- 
bor, will tell you it is very limited in its capacity— 
notable to contain the shipping now in the Bay of 
San Francisco. This, Captain Wilkes, who has 
been in the harbor and examined it, will tel! you; 
and itis a fact well known, that the sands washed 
down from the mountains are fast gaining on 't, 
and will, at some future day, destroy it. But 
what if it was the best of harbors for safety and 
size? Of what use is a harbor on the Peninsula 
of California? None. And why? Because there 
is no Seeteee aed trade to support it. So it is with 
San Diego; it neither has any country to build it 
up, Nor can it ever carry on any considerable trade 
with the mines. San Francisco commands, and 
ever will command, nearly all the farming country, 
and probably all the mines. San Diego is there- 
fore what she will continue to be, @ harbor wilhoul 
a town, or business to it. And that, and the 
little soil it commands, must be resetre 
by the State of California, or be susta! 


0 
forever 
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0k & an Government. I shall have occasion to | tively an open roadstead. You can neither | off a State, we should not be governed by the su- 
Avail . h on this point when I come to treat of the || have the advantage of a safe shelter from storms, || perficial area contained within its boundaries, so 
n you evision of California on 36° 30’. nor of approaching near to shore with your vessel. | much as by the quantity of good soil—not by its 
State : thus being settled, Mr. Chairman, that the || Captain Wilkes himself calls it a ** roadstead.”’ | area, but by its productive land; and proceeding 
+ Your por of San Diego, taken all in all, is but a sec- || * The roadstead of Monterey (says he) is at the | upon this principle, the objection against Califor- 
‘1 Algo, = harbor, and one which never can contain || ‘south end of the bay, and is considered a safe | nia, on account of her superficial extent, vanishes. 
» then, ws veeaieodate a large amount of shipping, or | ‘anchorage, though _ ay p rv oe: the | lt se no good reason to give it life—it is airy 
ast of ity of any considerable town, we will | ‘ westerly winds ‘oint Pinos.”? And to show || nothing. 
umber be mpnpeye ger of the others. | further, ‘that this > not only nota good harbor, || There is undoubtedly, sir, a very great mis- 
D fact Mf the Bay of San Juan, not before mentioned, | but a dangerous one, allow me to quote from the | conception in this House, in the minds of individ- 
tble of forty-five miles north of San Diego, the Captain ‘same author: “In November there are frequent || ual members, and, | might add, in the minds of the 
ship. we on page 38 of the same work: “ It is Vs short gales from the southeast, which blow from | people of the States generally, about the extent of 
con. pana unprotected, and is a bad roadstead, the ‘ off the high land, rushing down in violent squalls. | cultivable land in the State of California. ‘Though 
ancia ‘ bageeen being very foul, inside of five fathoms, || ‘The most dangerous gaies are from the kerth and || in area, larger than any State in the Union, save 
Score, ‘and the landing at times impossible on account || ‘ west, on which side the bay is completely open,’’ || Texas, yet in fact, in point of arable land, she is 
there. _- surf.” Yes, sir, noteven a@ decent roadstead, || Thus, then, Mr. Chairman, it appears that facts | smaller than any of them, save Vermont, New 
uch less a harbor, and the landing frequently || put the harbor of Monterey in nearly the same || Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
M cail i. vossible; and yet this is the first and only place || category with those of San Luis Obispo, San Juan, | necticut, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. 
déga, for forty-five miles north of San Diego, worthy of } and Santa Barbara. From Point Pinos (by way |, Yes, sir, in point of arable land, she is not one 
Pour passing notice. of Point Anno Nuava) to the entrance into the Bay || third as large as the State of Ohio; about one 
Santa ‘ We next come to San Pedro, thirty-seven miles of San Francisco, a distance of sixty-three miles, } fourth as largeas Pennsylvania, and not one fifthas 
yeelf, from San Juan, or eighty-two miles from San Di- || there is no harbor, or anything looking towards | large as the State of Virginia, reckoning the entire 
oe evo, of which the same author says: ‘It is an open \| one, after you pass the Bay of Monterey. Thus || superficial area of these latter States. To a man 
‘8, at bay with scarcely any more claims to be called ! it appears, that between the entrance of the Bay || who will cast his eye impartially over the map, 
— ‘a harbor than San Juan; itis equally exposed, ex- || of San Francisco and San Diego, a distance of | examine its mountains, iis deserts, and waste 
ed to ‘cept from the northwest winds.” Of this place, || three hundred and ninety-five or four hundred || places, this statement will not appear extravagant; 
— and the Bay-of San Juan, Captain Wilkes’s state- || miles, there is not asingle good harbor, and scarcely || and still less will it do so, when one has had an ocu- 
3 Was ments are fully corroborated by the observations || a passable roadstead; and north of the entrance of | lar survey of the country. To say nothing of its 
face of every man who has examined them, ‘The || the Bay of San Francisco, to latitude 42° north, || deserts—its plains of floating sand, where nothing 
nt at ‘cliffs (says the Captain) along this part of the || there is but one harbor, and that is of no account. but the half-starved wolf is seen—the map itself 
i de ‘coast are steep. Water is not to be obtained || The Harbor of Bodega is ninety miles north of San || shows a very large proportion of it to be the loca- 
hat I ‘here, and the little that is required for tne supply || Francisca, and the only harbor north of San Fran- | tions of the most fearful mountains, upon or 
and ‘ of . few inhabitants, has to be brought from a || cisco, in California; but in the language of Cap- | among which the cultivator of the soil may look 
a ‘ distance in the interior.”” Such, sir, are the har- || tain Wilkes, “it is both small and inconvenient, |, in vain fora resting-place. But! do not ask gen- 
Ikes, bors, so far, that are to operate to exclude Cali- || ‘ and cannot be entered, except for vesselsofa light || Uemen to rely upon my statement alone—l give 
we fornia from coming into the Union! | § draught of water. The anchorage outside is | them the declarations of others. 
ont We next come to Santa Barbara. This place ‘ eet y and dangerous.”’ Captain Wilkes, in the same work to which I 
Le is thirty-five miles east by south, from Point Con- | re, sir, is the simple narrative of the harbors || have referred, speaking of the arable land which 
I es. ception, and that point is one hundred and ten-|| of California, save one, and that the Bay of San || California contains, west of the mountains, says: 
i miles from San Pedro; so that-Santa Barbara is || Francisco. Of the advantages and magnitude of || ‘‘ It is impossible as yet to give an acezrale caleu- 
_ one hundred and fifty-seven miles from San Diego. | this bay, and of its different points, calculated for |) ‘ lation of the quantity, but an approximation 
; Of this point, the same author speaks as follows: || harbors, I shall not speak. Suffice it to say, it | ‘may be arrived at. have endeavored to do 
lees “There is searcely any protection, though somewhat || has but few equals in the world, and among these | ‘this, and think that it cannot exceed twelve thew- 
med sheltered owe ie poeenvee orate by the ae o oe will rank foremost the harbors near Puget’s Sound || ‘ sand square miles.”” | — ayaa ne vom i 
Jeto- Cruz; vessels, however, anchor here, notwithstanding the || i, Oregon. itis a startling truth, that God and || had seen, and from what | had heard from 
oa cae oye er | mdameniey peyeoaated gpa musbune iaiigiied the Bay of San Francisco as the || people in Oregon, who have traveled over nearly 
“a to sea, and this is usually done when indications of these great and principal naval emporium for California; | the whole country, formed the opinion that the 
fous eg - — nets yy ence — fee Bes e and the better to accomplish this end, all the other |, State of California had not more ore susceptible 
m all SAP) SSS ee Ween A ore ei || harbors in California appear to have been mis- || of cultivation, than the State of Massachusetts. 
ade Cod er epee one <Thvaueeanest patient. | Shapen, distorted, con ‘ada laughing-stocks, } To strengthen my opinion, or to rectify it if wrong, 
nile ing ground, being hard sand, covered with sea-weed.” when compared with this magnificent bay. Hence, | | addressed a note to the Rev. Walter Colton, who 
bay; This harbor, then, Mr. Chairman, is merely || you may build a thousand railroads to San Diego, || had resided in California pearly three years, and 
pass, an open roadstead. _ Nobody anchors there, except || and toil till you are exhausted to make something |) had traveled over much of the country, »=si9g 
~~ “navigators who are very desirous’’ of accomplish- || of that harbor, so long as the entrance to the Bay | him his opinion of the agricultural revources of 
by ing some object—not done from choice, but from || of San Francisco remains open, and the bay itself | the country, when compared to Massachusetts. 
a to dire necessity; and if perchance one casts anchor, || remains, so long commerce will shun, nay, spurn, || To that note | received the following reply: 
and the indications of a storm appear, in order to || all other ports in California, and congregate to the || Wasuinetox, February 14, 1050, 
at save his ship, or the lives of himself and crew, he || harbor of this future Tyre. Now, Mr. Chairman, |! | Dear Sim: Lam va receipt of — ee ae 
i must weigh anchor, or slip his cable, and go to sea, || I submit, that if in meting out the sea-board bound. || {n't beupening ceflll inquiries tn references to Caiornin, 
Hed whether his cargo is on board or not; and for this || ary of a State, we are to be governed by the num- ||" {¢ have lived in Galifornianearly tree years. The lands, 
= harbor, California is to be excluded from the || ber of good harbors, rather than by the naked || capable of cultivation, lie mainly between the Sacramento 
ay Union, is she ? extent of coast, then have I successfully shown, || nd Sau Joaquin rivers and the sea-board. ‘The valley of the 
les; San Luis Obispo, is forty miles north of Point || that this objection to the admission of California | wiedwaead ty 6 lobe ered ig be lren fn, Sey 
a Conception, and consequently two hundred and || falls tothe ground, and shares the same fate as | productive. ‘The strip of land ou the sea-board is brok m by 
al thirty-two miles from San Diego. This place is || that alleged to.her Constitution. bx: || &eontinuons range of hills, whied ren nagriy paratie! with 
r sanding near the seashore, with nothing to en- || But the objector, being driven from this position, th, Saash fr several bund dwilva. ‘The physical feature 
nor tile it to the appellation of harbor. Indeed, it has || flees to another, and that is, that the superficial | six months of the year, will prevent its becoming an im- 
: - so little pretensions to one, or to a decent road- || area of California is too large. That the area is | portantagricuhtural country. Unless & SYsten OF extensive 
os stead, that its qualities, for better or for worse, || large for a State, is not denied; but (hat it is larger || irrigation ona Be pea & cae i. agricultural 
ah were not noticed by Captain Wilkes, I recently || than it ought 10 be, under the circumstances, | | '{/\! Wil! Be Brenier Tia eo oe ae ne ussucliusetie. 
aa: had occasion to consult a_gentleman who had || emphatically deny, The objector says it is; I say || Very respectfully, dear sir, your obedient servant 
! spent nearly three years in California, as chaplain || it is not; and here we come to the issue. inas- |, WALTER COLTON. 
+ on board one of our vessels of war, (the Rev. Mr. || much as he affirms, the proof lays on him, and | Hon. 8. R. Tuvrston. 
yu: Colton,) who denominated this place as ‘an || the reading of the Constitution, and a calculation But even if it does not contain more arable land 
ed open roadstead.”” Such is the testimony borne of || of the area, may make out a prima facie case on | than the average of our new States, the objection 
it it by the Representatives from that State. his.*part. This throws the conten of proof on || cannotprevail. Now, I will say that the man can- 
ut rom San Luis Obispo to Point Pinos, near || me, and if | can support my plea, he must aban- | not be found, who ever saw California, and knows 
nd Monterey, it is about one hundred miles. To || don his objection to the admission of California | anything of the country, who would say that Cal- 
‘la Monterey, the distance is somewhat more; conse- || on this ground. | ifornia contains more arable land than the State of 
re quently, the distance from Monterey to San Diego, ||} Now, Mr. Chairman, in laying off a State, one || lowa. No writers, even its most ardent admirers, 
th is not far from three hundred and thirty-five or thing should always be regarded, that you include || who have ever written on the subject, have ever 
it three hundred and forty miles, between which || within it, if you can, all the means of self-sub- || come up to this quantity; and had | the time, I 
de points there is not a si entitled to the name || sistence—all the resources necessary to make ita | could procure the ny of a hundred men, 
nd of harbor. Mon itself has little more pre- || powerful State; and among the most important || who have traveled extensively in California, all of 
tension to this honor; yet this is far from being a || of these resources is its agricultural capability. || whom would place the extent of arable land within 
. harbor, and is usually called a roadstead. || In other words, the State should have, if casi the bounds set by Captain Wilkes. Captain 
ut As you lay at anchor in this baz, you may look || soil enough, susceptible of cultivation, to produce || Wilkes informs you ire had “ endeavored”’ to as- 
0 directly out on the ocean, with apparently nothing || the indispensable articles of food for the suste-| certain the amount. He is a scientific man, had 
id to protect you. Se eedoenr matt the nance of its . [might here quote from wri- | ee best maps before him, on which the mount- 
ad and nature of the harbor, and that the steamer || ters on political economy to prove this, but the || ains, valleys, and plains are delineated, and the 
Oregon nded in that bay last October as we ition is so plain as to meet the extent of which he measured with comparative 
e grou , propos : ; , 
entered. Indeed, the harbor of Monterey is com- || of all well-balanced Hence, in laying || accuracy; he had the journals of the best travel- 
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to write a book, on which his reputation—by no | 


means insignificant—was staked; and to this was 
added his own knowledge, gained by traveling in 
the country; and with all these means of informa- 
tion, and this responsibility before him, he tells 


you that the extent of the arable land west of | 


the mountains, in his judgment, ** cannot exceed 
twelve thousand square miles.”” Mr. Colton, 
whose judgment is entitled to respect, tells you 


that her productive agricultural resources do not | 
exceed those of Massachusetts; and he speaks of || 
the whole of California, as defined by her consti- || Republic, and to the Union the result is the same 


tution. And 1 hazard little in saying, that a ma- 
jority of travelers in California would come nearer 
to r 

Captain Wilkes. It cannot fail to be seen that 
Captain Wilkes speaks with much caution, and 
rade his estimation purposely large, in order to 
be within bounds. But, inasmuch as Captain 
W iikes estimates only the land west of the mount- 


what the‘country is, lying in that part of Califor- 
nia contained between the Colorado and these 
mountains. 
of the State is a barren waste, where desert and 


desolate sand-hills hold converse in the gloom of | xe 


their own presence, and where the only song is the 
rustling of the passing winds, intermingled with 
the croaking of the famished raven, and the wail- 
ing howl of the hungry and starving wolf. 

In November and mber of 1846, Lieutenant- 
Colonel W.H. Emory, of the United States army, 
passed through this region, from the junction of 
the Gila, through the pass in the mountains, to 
San Diego. 1 quote from his journal applying to 
the country east of the mountains: ‘ After cross- 
‘ing, [the Colorado] (says he,) we ascended the 


. Colton’s judgment, than to the estimate of 


} 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| 
| 


‘ river three quarters of a mile, where we encoun- | 
* tered an immense sand-drift, and from that point, | 
‘until we halted, the great highway between So- | 


‘nora and California lies along the foot of this 
‘ drift, which is continually, but slowly, encroach - 
‘ing down the valley.” Their grazing ground 


was a field of floating sand, save on the shore of | 
the Colorado; and when they did halt, they had | 


to dig to obtain water for their men. This was 


the 25th of November. 


day, he says: ** The dawn of day found every man | 
* on horseback, and a bunch of grass, from the | 


* Colorado, tied behind him, on the cantle of his 
‘saddie. * * * We were now fairly on the 
* desert.”” 
horseman must take his grass on his saddie! ‘That 
night they had to camp without water, save a little 


Yes, sir, a desert—so destitute, that the | 


impregnated water they got, after much time spent | 


in digging. “The desert (says he) was almost 
* deatitute of vegetation; and on the 27th and 28th 
‘we had toiled on, over this desert, and were 
* yet in its midst.’” He goes on to say, in his 
journal of those days: “ Our course was a winding 
* one, fo avoid the sand-drifts.”” ‘“* The desert was 
‘almost destitute of vegetation.” ‘ The heavy 
* sand proved too much for many horses, and some 
* mules; and all the efforts of their drivers could 
* bring them no further than the middlé of this 
‘ dreary desert. About eight o’clock, as we ap- 
* proached the lake, the stench of dead animals, 
‘ confirmed the report of the Mexicans, and put 
‘ to fight all hopes of our being able to use the 
* water,’’ “ The desert over which we had passed, 
‘ (for they had then arrived at water,) ninety miles 
‘from walter to water, is an immense triangular 
‘ plain.” “ tris chiefly covered with floating sand.’’ 
And egain: * Lt have noted the only two patches of 
ss found during the ‘jornada.’” His jour- 
nal, of the 29th of November, says, (having left 
the water, which was im ted and almost unfit 
for ase,) * The day was intensely hot, and the 
‘sand deep. The animals, ars with ned - 
‘ rushes, gave scores. lt was a feast or 
‘ the walves, Sal onoesa in packs, close on our 
‘ track, seizing our deserted brates, and makin 
* the air resound with their howls, as they battled 


* for the carcasses,” 
Mr. Chairman, | will quote no further. M 

object in quoting what I have, is to show that, 
what appears to be a large tract of country, con- 
tained within the boundary of California, and lying 
oor the See and = mountains, is, in 
act, of no ¥ whatever consequently can- 
not affect the estimate of the arable land made 
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Captain Wilkes. With these proofs, then, I ap- 
prehend [I have successfully maintained my posi- 
tion, and that if no better shtections can be raised, 
than the extent of her area, California is entitled 
to be admitted. 

But, Mr. Chairman, granting, for the sake of 
argument, that California is al good land, then 
the objection raised, under the circumstances, 
should not prevail. Whether California ultimately 
makes two States, or remains in one, it is all 
same to the Union, so far as wealth is concerned. 
The whole country will be inside the pale of the 


either way, with the difference of expense here- 
after named. If she ultimately becomes too over- 
grown, the Constitution of the United States points 


out a way by which she may be divided into two 


States; and if she does not, she will remain a 
State as she is. Now, the number of square 
miles in each State of the Union is as follows: 

Extent of States in square miles. 


Vermont 

New Hampshire 
Massachusetts ........ 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 4 Georg 


8,000 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Florida 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
GD orcs ctects setae 39,964 


|} Total free States 


California 
18 


District of Columbia. 
istrict of Colum ae 


936 ,368 
Free States........ 599,340 


337,028 
By this exhibit it appears, that though Califor- 


| nia might be divided into two States hereafter, 
|| neither would be so large, when in comparison 


with some of the largest, as to create any uneasi- 


ness, providing she was all good land; but when | 
|| we consider the facts of the case, as | have given 
In his journal of the next | 


them, relative to her arable land, this uneasiness 
disappears. Beside this, there is a precedent in 
point for her admission as she is. Texas, it will 
be seen, contains upward of three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand square miles, while Califor- 
nia contains but about one hundred and forty-five 
thousand. Texas, if divided, as she may be, will 


|| make four States, each of which will contain over 


eighty-one thousand square miles, or into five 
States, each containing upward of sixty-five thou- 
sand, while California, if divided as she may be, 
will make two States, each containing about sev- 
enty-two thousand square miles. And then if you 
consider the organized States, in reference to free 
and slave territory, the friends of the latter cannot 
object on this score. While the free States will 
contain in all, after California is admitted, but 
about six hundred thousand square miles, the slave 
States will contain rising nine hundred and thirty- 
six thousand square miles, or rising three hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand square miles more than 
the free eats. This ought to satisfy. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, | again submit, whether I have not 
removed the objection on this point also. 

The next objection which I shall consider, and 
which is raised, and put forth in the controversy 
with much tenacity, is, that California has not 
been regularly organized into a State—in other 
words, that she has formed a State constitution, 
without previous permission being given by Con- 
. This objection labors under a disadvantage, 
in this, that it strikes the generosity of the country 
unfavorably; for if the State is in ail other respects 
entitled to come in, or if she should be admitted, 
had this assent been given, the man of generous 
feelings will tell you, that if it is law to eep her 
out, itis not king. But in examining this point, it 
should always be remembered, that there is no 
clause or feature in the Constitution, requiring the 
assent of Congress to be given—in other 
words, it nowhere appears that it would be uncon- 
stituuonal to admit a State, organized out of our 
territory without the previous consent or 

t 


It may be said, that such is the 
Selene tals teisehagehpats be soltaeel, i 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Admission of California—Mr. ‘Thurston, 


os before him, which he consulted, with a view 


— 


reply, that the converse has also been the 

dent of the nt, as I will show Ronee 
The clause of the Constitution, on the subjew -. 
admitting new States, is in these words: re 

“ New States may be admitted Jongress 
Union, but no new State shall hi homed as erected win . 
the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be forme 
widhout the coveent of the lepldlatere’ of Sareea 
cerned, as well as of Congress.” mee Of the Btates coy, 
One cannot fail to perceive, that there 

distinct parts to this clause—the one ending a 
the word “Union,” and the other the balanc 
of the clause. The first part evidently donten. 
plates the formation and admission of new States, 
not formed from any other State or parts of States 
or within the jurisdiction of any other State in 1), 
Union, at the time of the formation of such ee 
States. It evidently contemplates, then, the ag. 
mission of new States, formed from territory, or 
from lands not previously included, in whole ee in 
part, in any other State. The preliminaries, bo:) 
of formation and admission, appear to have been 
left wholly unprovided for. The second part as 
plainly contemplates, that a new State may |, 
formed within the jurisdiction of another, being , 
member of the Union at the time, or by the june. 
tion of two or more States, or parts of States. By, 
out of duty, contemplated tobe owed by the Genera| 
Government to the State or States in or out of 
which the new State might be formed, the Consi. 
tution very wisel provided, that this should no: 
be done without the consent of the State or Siates 
interested. So much is provided for the protection 
of the States; and then, lest this might be attempted 
to be done, by the consent of the States concerned, 
to the detriment of the General Government her. 
self, the Constitution took care to declare, that i; 
should not be done without the consent of the 
General Government also. Hence, while the Con. 
stitution clearly makes it unlawful to form a new 
State within the jurisdiction of another State, or 
by a junction of two or more States or parts of 
States, without the consent of the State or States 
concerned; and if such consent should be given, 


| then, without the consent of Congress in addition, 


it nowhere makes it unlawful to form a new State 
out of territories, for the purpose of admission, 
without the previous consent of Congress. To 
form a new State within the jurisdiction of another 
State, or by the junction of two or more States, or 
parts of States, is made unlawful expressly by 
the Constitution; but to form a new State out of a 
territory, for the purpose of admission, is not 
made unlawful, either expressly, or by implica- 
tion. Now, then, the language of the law is, er- 

ressio unius, est exclusio alterius, which, translated 
fiberally, may come to read, to declare that one of 
two things mentioned or had in view, shall be unlaw- 
ful to be done, is an expression negative, that the 
other may be done lawfully; and when | speak of 
the people of a territory forming a State for admis- 
sion, I mean to be understood that they are there 
in such territories, by the consent of the General 
Government. Now, here isa right to object to the 
formation of a new State within the jurisdiction of 
another, or créated by the junction of two or more 
States or parts of States, given to the General Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution; but the right to object 
to the formation of a State out of a territory, for 
the purpose of admission, is not given to this Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution. e Constitution 
says: 

a The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people,’’ 

Now, the unconditional power to form new 
States in the jurisdiction of another, or by the 


junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 


is prohibited by the Constitution to any State or 
States, while the power to object, in such a case, 
is delegated to eee eo om But a pone 
to against the of a territory forming 
a State guvermmin, oe the 

is 


not del 
wer delegated 
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ed powers, and the right to object 
red cases, makes no mention of such a 
even by implication, is conclusive proof to 
that no such power was intended to be 
d consequently, that the right to deter- 
a constitution, was intended to 
of the territories themselves. 
f this position, I will extract from 
t made in the Senate of the United States, 
me during the last session, by one of the 
ablest men of that body, (Mr. Bernien.] This 
report was made by that gentleman, from the com- 
mittee to whom was referred the subject of creating 
and admitting California into the Union, as a 
Here is the extract: 

«The power conferred by the Constitution on Congress 
is, to admit new States, not to create them. According to the 
theory of our Government, the creation ofa State is an act 
of popular sovereignty, not of ordinary legislation. It is by 
the will of the people, of whom the State is composed, as- 
wmbled in convention, that it is created. 
wronide for the assembling of a convention, but it is the will 
of the people, expressed in that convention, which alone 
creates a State; and until that is done, the power conferred 
by the Constitution on Congress, ‘to admit new States? into 
the Union is not called into exercise. There is nothing 
In the opinion of the commit- 
tee, then, this bill ought not to pass, because it proposes the 
exercise by Congress Of a power not vested by the Consti- 
tution in the national legislature, namely, the creation of a 


mine upon formin 
be left to the peo 











upon which it can operate. 


These words explain themselves. 
while, however, to notice with what caution he 
lays it down in italics, that “* Congress may pro- 
vide for the assembling of a convention’’ to forma 
May, sir—yes, may—not must. 
There is nothing imperative on Congress to do so, 
not enjoined by the Constitution, but it is left un- 
Now, sir, what is plainer than the 
position, that if Congress is not obliged by the 
Constitution to make such provisions for the assem- 
bling of conventions, and if the Constitution does 
not prohibit the people of the territories from assem- 
se, the people violate no prin- 
ssembling for this 
not true, then, in- 


State constitution. 


bling for that pur 
ciple of constitutional law b 
object? If this proposition 

asmuch as Congress is not obliged to make pro- 
vision for conventions to form State constitutions, 
the people are left wholly without any constitu- 
tional means of erecting a State, and applying for 
No doctrine, sir, is more shocking to 
popular rights than this; and it would be discredit 
to a constitution to leave such a right unprovided 
ople to assemble in con- 
te constitution, prepara- 
tory to application for admission, being thus vin- 
dicated by argument, let us turn to the prece- 


for. The right of the 


vention, and to forma 


a aT 


int is that of Vermont. 
from a part of the territory 
of New York, by the consent of the latter State, 
subsequently obtained, and without the 
consent of Congress, And although the 
tion clearly requires the consent of Congress, in 
such cases, yet it has been argued, and with much 
plausibility, and in conformity to law as applied 
in other eases, that this consentof Congress may 
be subsequent or anterior to the formation of a 
new State, within the jurisdiction of another, or by 
the junction. of two or more 
tes, on the ground that su 
previous act makes the unauthorized act a lawful 
one,and binding. But certain it is, that if Con- 
gress can constitutionally admit a State, formed 
within the jurisdiction of another, without the 
consent of Congress having been previously given, 
it can admit a State formed from a territory 
without such consent. Application for the admis- 
sion of this State was made to Congress, then 
ating at Philadelphia, February 9, 1791, her con- 
stitution having been formed December 25, 1777; 
the Legislature of New York did not give its 
arch 6, 1790, three years after Ver- 
mont formed her constitution. 
mitted March 4, 1791, (ave Book of the Consti- 
lution, page 404;) and if this act of Congress 
ything, it means that in the judgment 
vongress, its awn previous consent to the for- 
mation of constitutions mole § not a rT, 
in any case, constitutional admis- 
States into the U 


The first case in 
This State was form 


sence tt! A 
A 


——— 


A 


States, or parts of 
went assent toa 


ermont was ad- 





The State of Tennessee is another case in point. 
This State was formed out of territory ceded to | 
| the United States by the Legislature of North | States would form some kind of civil government 
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Admission of California—Mr. Thurston. Ho. or Reps. 


Congress has a right to claim that its pre- 
consent should be given, this right must re- 
a delegated power; and the fact that that 
Constitution just read, which gives to 


more,than what the people of California had a 
right to expect, that the Government of the United 


Carolina, in 1789, and the cession completed by || for them that very session of Congress, which did 


| conveyance, made by the Senators of that State, | 
| Feb 25, 1790, and accepted by act of Con- | 
gress of the 2d of April following. On February | result. If you consult the facts in the case, you 


not adjourn till the 14th day of August following; 
and like orderly people, they waited patiently the 


7, 1796, the people of that territory, having as- || will find, that, not until some time in December, 


| sembled for that purpose, without the previous 
consent of Congress having been given, adopted a |, 
State constitution, and applied for admission in 


April following, and the State was formally ad- 
mitted, January 1, 1796, on that application, (see 
Book of the Constitution, page 405.) 


| 1848, after they had heard Congress had adjourned 
without giving them a government, did they move 

in the matter, Some time in December, 1848, (1 
| have not the precise days,) some of the people of 
| California met at San José, and recommendedthat 


| a convention should be held at that place in March 


The State of Maine was formed from a part of || following, for the purpose of forming a State gov- 
the commonwealth of Massachusetis; and her | SrRnente preeeiaE to being admitted into the 


| constitution was formed by a convention of the || Union. 


ome time the last of the same month, or 


ople, without the previous assent of Congress. | the first of January, San Francisco responded to 
he petition of this convention for admission, was || this call, by holding a preliminary convention, 


erentoen in the House of Representatives of the || at which a corresponding committee was raised for 


nited States, December 8, 1819; and the act for || the purpose of communicating with other parts of 


proved March 3, 1820. Here is the preamble to 


the consent of Massachusetts alone had been 


| the admission of Maine, on this petition, was ap- || the territory on the subject. Monterey, Sacra- 
|| mento, and Sonoma, responded in their turn, by 
the act of admission, by which it will be seen, that | 


| similar meetings. At these preliminary conven- 
| tions, there were delagates chosen to meet at San 


given to the separation, and the subsequent con- || José, in conformity to the recommendation of 
vention of the people of the district of Maine; and || the meeting at that place, But the corresponding 


the facts in the case, too, sustain the preamble: 
*©W hereas, by an act of the State of Massachusetts, passed 


‘relating to the separation of the district of Maine from 
‘ Massachusetts proper, and forming the same into a separate 
‘and independent State,’ the people of that part of Massa- 
chusetts, heretofore known as the district of Maine, did, 
with the consent of the Legislature of the said State of Mas- 
sachusetts, form themselves into an independent State, and 


did establish a constitution for the government of the same, | 


agreeably to the provisions of the said act; therefore,”’ Kc. 

Now, sir, I shall not detail cases further, but 
will cite you to Michigan, Florida, Iowa, and 
Texas, as furnishing examples where Congress 


has admitted new States into this Union, with || 


constitutions formed, without the previous consent 
of that body having been given; and it is a well- 
known fact, that lowa formed her constitution 
without the previous consent of Congress, and 


that she did it onprosaly on the ground, that Con- | 
a 


ress had no right to claim that this assent should 
g first given; and it does really appear to me, 


that the case is too plain for doubt—that whether || 


you examine the Constitution alone, with refer- 
ence to this paint, or examine it in connection with 
the precedents heretofore.made by the Govern- 
ment—California has a clear and indisputable right 
to come into the Union as a State. 

But we are told, Mr. Chairman, that the forma- 
tion of this State government of California, is not 
the spontaneous result of the people’s own free 
will, It is said that General Taylor and his Cab- 
inet, by a combination of means and influences, 
brought it about; that it is a forced act, and that a 
State government has been crammed down the 
throats of the people there, to avoid certain re- 
sponsibilities. Whatever General Taylor or his 
Cabinet may have intended, I cannot say, but 
what some of the facts are, I do know, and dare 
say them. And [-do say—first, that if General 
Taylor and his Cabinet had tried to dictate terms 
to the people there, they could not have succeeded ; 
secondly, that they did not try; and thirdly, that 
the project of forming a State government was the 

roject of the people; and it would have been done 
ot Riley never issued a proclamation for 
the pu . General Riley’s proclamation was 
forced by the complaints and demands of the suf- 
ering people of California, instead of his procla- 


mation compelling the people to move. Instead of 


it being as contended by the opponents to the ad- 
mission, the facts are reversed. , 
The treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, restorin 


between the United States and Mexico, was 


concluded on the 2d day of February, 1848; and 
after being ratified by 

ex: at Queretaro, on the 30th day of May 
following. This left California with a govern- 
ment de facto, which, under the circumstances, was 


|} committee, chosen at San Francisco, supposing 


| there would not be time for the districts of San 


on the 19th day of June, in the year 1819, entitied ‘an act |) Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, San Diego, and Los 


|| Angeles, to send delegates to the San José con- 


| vention, to come off in March, recommended the 
| following May—that is, May, 1849—as the most 
suitable time for the convention to assemble. , This 
| brought about a misunderstanding, and the whole 
matter fell through in consequence. 

A portion of the delegates chosen—when and 
where, I have before said—nevertheless, met at 
| San Francisco early in March, 1849, and pub- 

lished an address to the people of California, rec- 
ommending them to choose delegates in their 
respective districts, to meetin August following, 

(1849,) to form a State constitution. But from this 
time on, the people began to meet with many dif- 
|| ficulties, growing out of the inefficiency of their 
government, particularly with the town council of 





both Governments, was | 


San Francisco. These difficulties finally grew 
|| into an open rupture. By this time, the people 
| had become so numerous, and property so abund- 
| ant, that there was an abaolute necessity for 
|| something more practical—more efficient--in the 

form of government. The people took the matter 
|| into their own hands—not by oot and disorder, 
but in true civic style, They assembled at San 
Francisco, and chose a legislative assembly of fif- 
|| teen members for the district of San Francisco; 
Sacramento and Sonoma followed the example 
i 


of their more powerful neighbor. The assembly 
for San Francisco proceeded to enact laws for the 
district; Sacramento and Sonoma did the same. 
The assembly at San Francisco abolished by law 
the office of alealde, that refuse of Mexicaniem, 
and chose in his stead three justices of the peace 
for the district. But let it be recollected that Gene- 
_ ral Riley was governor, and he had been instructed 
to support the laws of the de facto government. ft 
|| would be very natural, therefore, for the governor 
|| to interpose in behalf of these half barbaric laws, 
which the skillfal hand of American civilization 
was proceeding to demolish. He did so-—issued 
| his proclamation denouncing the movement of the 
|| people, and vindicated the majesty of the law. 
|| This demonstration on the part of General Riley, 
| was about the Ist of June, and on the 3d of June, 
he issued his proclamation for a State convention. 
| This latter act of General Riley, although the 
| people did not recognize his power to do 1, was 
|| merely in conformity with the feelings of the peo- 
| 





I ple; and there is no doubt, that it was one cause, 
| if not the sole, why it was issued. To show this, 
it is only necessary to state, that on the same 3d of 
June, after General Riley had interfered with the 
| district legislation of the people, and before they 
| knew he was going to issue his proclamation 
for a convention, the levislative assembly of San 


} 
i} 








little better than no government. [nthe month of || Francisco issued a sort of counter proclamation 


April of the same year, the gold mines were dis- 
covered, bursting forth with an explosion destined 
to shake the world, the light of whose fire shot its 
brilliant rays athwart the globe, with almost the 


velocity of lightning, lighting up the pathway of 
myriads flocking to the scene. It was nothing 


| to Ceneral Riley’s pronunciamiento, in which he 
|, had denied the legality of the legislative acts of 
the assembly. In this proclamation of the legis- 
lative assembly of San Francisco, they recom- 
mended a State convention to be held at Son José, 
to form a constitution. And the reason why the 
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legislative council recommended this convention 
was, that news had reached there, that Congress 


had again adjourned without forming for the peo- | 


ple of California a territorial government. In 
thie proclamation, they deny the right of General 
Riley to interfere with their matters. This quasi 


| 
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you do not step forward, and welcome him, and 
take him by the hand, and lead him to your coun- 
try’s altar, and allow him, as he kisses the book, 
to swear, for himself and his posterity, allegiance 
and everlasting fidelity to the Union? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after this narration of the 


roilitary government set heavily on the necks of || facts as oer exist in the history of the movements 
e 


freemen. Now, mind you, the people, through 


this council, had called the convention at San José, | 


while General Riley had called it at Monterey. 


Let it be remembered, too, that all this had been | 


done before the alleged agent of the Administration 
had stepped foot on the soil of California. The 
people there had been praying for deliverance, as 





earnestly as ever did the Israclites to be delivered | 
from the aoe of Pharoah. Time, and time || 


again, had t 
mattering over our hills, and down our vales, and 
coming down to the hearth-stones of us all. And 
we, too, prayed sincerely for their deliverance. 


King—this so-called genius of the Administration 


| of the peop 


of that country, | apprehend there 
will be few, very few, individuals who will have 


the hardihood to pretend, that the formation of a || 
State government by the people of California, was || 


not in consonance with their feelings, that it was 


| not the spontaneous result of their own desires, or 
| that such a government would not have been 


eir groans been heard up to Oregon, |! 


formed, if General Riley had never issued his 
roclamation, or Mr. King never seen California. 
know a great deal has been said, sir, about Mr. 


'| King’s instructions, and what he may have proba- 


_ bly done. 


A great many men see wonders in the 


|| caution with which those instructions are written; 
On the 4th day of June, the Hon. T. Butler || \ 
| government formed by the people there, must ori- 


—this man who, some would make us believe, is || 
| own choice, they suppose, and so argue, that he 


able to devour human rights and the liberties of the 
people,as easily and greedily as a tiger his prey— 


arrived at San Francisco, setting his foot for the | 


first time on Californiasoil. In company with him 
was the Hon. W. M. Gwin, Senator elect from 
that State. 
just from the Stmtes, and one just from the halls of 


fact, that the 
States, and why no government had been provided 
for them, 


and because Mr. Clayton tells Mr. King that the 
ginate with themselves, and be the result of their 


meant the converse, and that Mr. King so under- 
stood it. Well, sir, imagination is a fine thing, 


' and yet, sometimes, it is not so fine. And if some 
| gentlemen will read a work or two on disordered 


These were two distinguished men, || 


mental action, they will find it is sometimes very 


|| easy, when the mind is peculiarly inclined, to see 
Congress; and there is nothing remarkable in the | 


ople should want to hear from the | 


hobgoblins and ghosts where there are none, and 
out of the radiant angel, Truth, to make a Fiend 


|| clad in fiery garments. Because Mr. Clayton tells 


Consequently, soon afterward, a writ- || 


ten call was circulated for a mass" meeting, to || 
'| ‘ety, suggest to the people of California the adop- 


come off in the public square. 
come olf. 
and others, addressed the people; and to show 


The meeting did 


you that the people were not led by General Riley, | 


or by any one else, allow me to say, that a gentle- 
man came forward and proposed to the meeting to 


adopt General Riley’s proclamation as the basis | 


for a State convention, which question being put 
to vote, was voted down almost unanimously. 
Another gentleman came forward to prove by ar- 
gament, that General Riley was right in denoun- 
cing the legislative council of the district of San 
Francisco. The people were so indignant, to 
think that General Riley should have taken the 
course he had, that they refused to hear his apolo- 
gist, und hissed him off the stand. The meeting, 
owever, voted to hold a convention to form a 
constitution, and to secure its accomplishment, 
raised a corresponding committee of five members 
to atiend to getting itup. Afler taking the sub- 
ject into consideration, the committee thought it 
proper, inasmuch as General Riley had called a 
convention, and to produce union and preserve 
good order mean time, to issue a circular, recom- 


mending a State convention, and adopting the plan | 


of General Riley as to time and place, and repre- 
sentation, in part. They at the same time re- 
commended a diffirent representation from some 


of the districts, from what General Riley had, and 


their recommendation was followed. In this way, 
air, that convention got together, assembling on 
the Jat day of September. A quorum not meet- 
ing, the committee adjourned over till the third, 
when a quorum assembled and 
ganize, and then to business. This is the sim- 
ple nerrative of the facts; and who can look at it, 
sir, and see those sons of American freedom, under 
circumstances more exciting and more embar- 
rassing than rarely fall to the lot of man, strug- 
gling alike against oppression, and for the bless- 
ings of civil government, without feeling proud to 
own them as Americans—as being fresh evidence, 
previously so forcibly illustrated by the pioneers 
of Oregon, that men rightly educated are capable 
of self-government; and that the American, where- 
ever he goes, carries the fundamental principles of 
his government enshrined in his bosom, And for 
this noble example, for this tribute to his country’s 
glory, and this fidelity to her institutions and 
laws-—ay, sir, for this almost idolatrous worship 
of our glorious eountry—will you him from 
your side? Will you cast him from you, and 
drive him away, when he comes back to you, toil- 
worn, weary, with another dazzling gem in his 
hand, which he prays to be permitted to place in 
the disdem of the nation? Oh, sir, where is your 
heart, and that generous warm blood of yours, if 


roceeded to or- | 


Mr. King, Mr. Gwin, Mr. Burnett, | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
j 


Mr. King that he, Mr. King, is well acquainted with 
the views of the President, ‘‘and can, with propri- 


‘tion of measures best calculated to give them 
‘ effect,’’ they argue that it was undoubtedly true, 
that in a private interview between Mr. King and 
the President, the President told Mr. er verb- 
ally just what he wanted done, and how he 

to manage, and then got his Secretary to write his 
instructions so as to meet the case. If this be 
true, it certainly manifests a little more shrewd- 


|| ness than some are willing to allow to the Presi- 


\\ dent. 


But if there is any fraud here, we must take 


|| the best evidence we can get to prove or disprove 


| 





| 


| 


it, and trust the fate of the case upon it. By a 
resolution which passed the House December 31, 
1849, the President is taken into the inquisitorial 
court, in this wise: . 

* Whether, since the last session of Congress, any person 
has been by him appointed either a civil or military governor 
of California and New Mexico; ifany military or civil gov- 
ernar has been appointed, their names and their compensa- 
tion; if a military and civil governor has been unitedin one 
person, whether any additional compensation has been 
given for said duties, and the same. 

* Also, that he be requested to communicate to this House 
whether any agent, or agents, or other persons, have been 
appointed by the President, or any of the departments of the 
government, and sent to California or New Mexico, or rec- 
ognized in said territories by this government, or authorized 


|} to organize the people of California or New Mexico intoa 


government, or to aid or advise them in such organization ; 
or whether such agent, civil or military governor, was in- 
structed or directed to aid, preside over, or be present ut, the 
assembly of a body of persons, called a convention in Cali- 
fornia, to control, aid, advise, direct,, or participate in any 
manner in the deliberations of that body of persons ; if any, 
the names of such agent, or agents, and their compensation. 

“Also, that the President be requested to inform this House 
whether the Executive, or either of the de partments, have 
sent any agent, or agents on the part of this Government, to 
California or New Me xico, 10 aid or advise the people of 
those territories as to the formation of a government for 
themselves; and if such agent or agents have been sent, 
who they are, and their compensation. 

* Also, that the President be respectfully requested to 
communicate to this House all the instructions given to such 
governor, civil or military, in California or New Mexico, or 
to any officers of the army of the United States, or any 
other persous who may have been sent by this Government to 
New Mexico or California, and the proclamations and com- 
munications by them made to the people of said territories, 
as well as the entire correspondence of such agents or gov- 
‘ernor with this Government. 

“And also, whether any person or persons have been 
authorized by this Government, or any of its departmen 
to appoint and direct the elections in said territories, a 
determine the ee of the an at the same; and 
whether any laws have been create any supposed gov- 
ernment in California; and if so, what laws? “ 

« And that the President be requested to communicate to 
this House, all correspondence held this Government 
with any persons in California and New Mexico, relative to 
the formation of a government for the said territories, by 
the inhabitants thereof; and whether any census of citizens 
of said territories has been made; and Umt the same, if 
made, be communicated to this House; also, all jar 
instructions that were given to similar officers — 
the late Executive, and all similar information whtich 
the Department of Brate had possession, and similar mat- 


was || 
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ters, at the expiration of terin ” 
President.” “~ Of office Of the tay 


To which, under date of January 2) 
| President responds oie... 1850, the 


On coming into office, [ found the military e 
of the department of California, exercising tke fear 
civil governor in that territory, and left, as { was = is 
under the treaty of Guadelupe Hidalgo, without tive sc 
any legi-lative provision establishing a government i), ~ 
territory, I thought it best not to disturb that arrangem ” 
made under my predecessor, until Congress shouiq oa 
some action on that subject. I therefore did nor interf. . 
with the powers of the military commandant, who co 
tinued to exercise the functions of civil governor as before 
but I made no such appointment, conferred ny such auth : 
ity, and hav’ allowed no increased compensation to the 
commandant for his services. ” 

“ With a view to the faithful execution of the treaty 
far as lay in the power of the Executive, and to enable Con 
gress to act at the present session, with as full knowledge 
| and as little difficulty as possible, on all matters of interest 
| in those territories, T sent the Hon. Thomas Butler King > 
| bearer of dispatches to California, and certain officers to 
| California and New Mexico, whose duties are particulary 

defined in the accompanying letters of instruction ad- 
dressed to them severally by the proper departments, ’ 

“[ did not hesitate to express to the people of those terri- 
tories my desire that each territory should, if prepared , 
comply with the requisitions of the Constitution of the 
United States, form a plan of a State constitution, and syp. 
| mit the same to Congress, with a prayer for admission jn, 

the Union as a State ; but I did not anticipate, suggest, 
authorize the establishment of any such government wiih. 
out the assent of Congress, nor did I authorize any Govern. 
ment agent or officer to interfere with, or exercise any infiy. 
ence or control over, th» election of delegates, or over any 
convention, in making or modifying their domestic instiiy. 
| tions, or any of the provisions of thejr proposed constitution, 
| On the contrary, the instructions given by my orders were 
that all measures of domestic policy adopted by the peopie 
of California must originate solely with themselves; tha 
while the Executive of the United States was desirous to 
| protect them in the formation of any government, repudii- 
| Can in its character, to be at the proper time submitted 
Congress, yet it was to be distinctly understood, that the plan 
| of such a government must at the same time be the resuit of 
| their own deliberate choice, and originate with themselves, 
| without the interference of the Executive.” 

To make myself still better satisfied in the mat. 
ter, (for 1 must confess, | was anxious that this 
| charge should tarn out to be false, lest its truth 
| might injure the success of California, ) I addressed 
to Mr. King the following letter: 

Wasnaincron, 14, 1850. 

Sir: Will you do me the favor to answer me tre follow. 
ing questions, specifically : 

. When did you leave the States for California, and when 
did you reach San Francisco, and when and where for the 
first time in California did you see Geveral Riley. 

2. Did the President of the United States, or any member 

| of his Cabinet, at any time, give you any verbal instructions 
what to say to General Riley, or the people of California, or ° 
advise you what to say to them either publicly or privately. 

3. Did the President, or any member.of his Cabinet, either 
officially or otherwise, request or advise you to influence the 
people of California to exclude slavery from ‘their State, or 
to establish the boundaries of the State as they now are, or 
in any other way. 

4. Did the President, or any member of his Cabinet, ever 
express their views to you, as to whether it would or would 
not be policy for the people of California to exclude slavery 
from the State? 

I am aware, sir, [have no right to putthe above questions 
to you, and you are under no obligation to answer them; 

but the interests of the people of California are at stake, and 
consequently, the interests of Oregon. ‘'herefore, | am 
anxious to be informed, and I hope you will answer them. 
Yours, truly, &e., SAMUEL R. THURSTON. 
Hon. T. Burier Kine. 


To this letter, I received the following reply: 


Wasuineton, February 15, 1850. 
as I oe er ee the an of your 
note of yesterday. answer pleasure the questions 
contained in it, in their order. : 
Ist. I left the port of Savannah on the 22d day of April 
last, and arrived at San Francisco on the morning of the 4Ui 





of June. I saw General Riley in California, for the first 
time, about the 15th of June. Ido not recollect precisely 
the day, nor had I any communication with him, verbal or 
—"s until that time. 

. The President of the United States did not, at ary 
time, nor did any member of his Cabinet, give me any verbal 
instructions what to say to General Riley, or to the people 
of California, or what to say to them wae privately. 

3d, The President of the United not, nor did 
any member of his officially 
Or advise me to influence the people of: M 
slavery from their State, or to establish the boundaries 
thereof, as they now are, or in any other way. 
4th. ‘The President of the United States never did, at »y 
time, nor did any member of his Cabinet, express the!" 
views to me, as to whether it would or would not be policy 
for the people of California to exclude slavery from their 
tate. a 
I am, with very great respect, your obedient servant, 
, “f. BUTLER KING. 
Hon. Samvet R. Tavrston, &e., &e. 
Having got this reply, and having heard some 
nent eae 1 of California 

idea of putting Mr. King on to the stand, ‘ 

testify in open court, or to answer questions, 
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him if he was willing to be thus catechised, 
eer he replied in the affirmative. So there | 
ig an open field, and gentlemen can be gratified, if | 
the House desire it. 1, for one, desire no secrecy— 
no conniving { am anxious for a fair and full 
jiscussion, for I have not, nor have I ever had, a 
doubt that the claims 


made against it. Like thediamond, the more you | 
rub it, the brighter it will shine. 

Now, sir, | was at San Francisco between two 
and three weeks, while the California convention 
was in sessionat Monterey. During all this time, | 
Mr. King was prostrated on a bed of sickness, 
and most of the time his life was despaired of. 1, 
too, had heard the story that Mr. King had been 
sent out to California to dictate terms to the people 
there—to lead them by the hand; but I had heard 
his purpose was not to make it a free State, but a | 
slave State. I interested myself, therefore, to 
inquire, while'there, what Mr. King’s influence 
was with the people; and I soon found out, that 
whatever influence he might have with the mem- 
bers of his party, he had none whatever with the 
Democratic party—for they had taken up with the 


| to no man. And now I mays finally, on this 
e 


| sures, and should have no influence in the de- | 
of California to be ad- | 
mitted, will override every objection that can be || 


i] = of right, as between California and the | 


istration for political purposes, among which was, || 


to make California a Whig State; and so suspicious 
were they of it, that if Mr. King had advised them 
to any particular course, they would have been 
very likely to reject it for the reason that he had | 
advised it. Like the rat in the fable, they would 

have replied, that the suggestion might be ‘‘ meal,”’ 

or it might be something they ‘‘ should not like | 
vite so well.”? It is certainly a fact, that Mr. 
king never stepped foot into the hall of the con- 
vention, or ever was at Monterey in his life; 
and it is also certain, and the facts show it, that | 
he had no more instramentality in shaping the 


course of the convention, than you or I had; nor || 


had General Riley, or General Taylor, or his | 
Administration; and in proof that my present | 
position in relation to Mr, King’s influence in 
California is no new one, I will add, that there are 
many members in this House whom I assured, on 
my first arrival here, and while the papers were 
rife with the report that he was to be one of the 
Senators from that State, that Mr. King did not 
stand the least chance of reaching the position. 
The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. H- 
parp} well knows | gave him that assurance. 
And here, sir, | make my final use of the declara- 
tion of the gentleman from Alabama, and ask him 
to look at.the consistency of the thing, that a 
people, than whom no more intelligent or enter- | 
prizing can be found on the globe, should be led 
round by Mr. King, of whose mission a large ma- 
jority entertained suspicions; or by General Riley, 
with whom they had an open rupture, and against 
whose rule they had protested; or by General 
Taylor or his Cabinet, whose political creed dif- 
fered from that of two-thirds of the people there? 
Sir, | take this occasion to say, from personal 
knowledge gained on the spot, backed up as it is 
with the facts | have presented, that there is not one 
single inkling of truth in the allegation. A baser 
slander never was uttered against any people, than 
this very same charge of doughfacedness against the 
people of California; and let me say to gentle- 
men, if they think the people of that young State 
can be led round by a string, or can be dictated to, 
or be wheedied into measures, let them go there 
and make the trial. If they suppose it can be 
done by them, or by this Administration, or by 
any other earthly power, they are reckoning with- 
out their host. These people have roamed too 
freely, seated too many mountains, breathed too 
much free air, lain too many nights with the cur- 
‘ain of stars over their heads, or shrouded with 
the pall of the tempestuous night, periled too 
many | » and combatted with too many 
hardships, to be nosed round by any man. They 
feel as j ent as wild horse of the 
prairie; and if think they can be taken 
with the lasso of dictation, let them try it—the 
Sport may turn out to be a most seriour under- 
‘aking. And while the people of California know 


what belongs to themselves, are not ignorant 
of what belong others. OWhile they will be 
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| the South, and hence it is proposed, as a means to 


| grin, with the blood upon your lips, at the agoni- 


int, that whatever may have been General Tay- 
r’s secret design in sending Mr. King to Cali- 
fornia, the mission was not the cause of the con- 


vention, had no effect on its deliberations or mea- 


cision of this question of admission. In the name 
of Heaven, sir, what has the fact, that General 
Taylor may have intended an evil, to do with the 


nited States? and what has the question of aggres- | 
sion or non-aggression between the South and || 
North, to do with this question of right? The ques- | 
tion is not between the southern States and Califor- | 
nia, nor between the northern States and California, | 
but between California and the Union. What has 
California done? Has she wronged the South? || 
No. What, then? Why, it is said the northern | 
States, east of the Rocky Mountains, have wronged 


procure redress, to make California feel the lash— 


H innocent, though she be, to hold her up, bleeding | 
| from the thousand wounds of her sufferings—to | 
| lacerate and tear her writhing and agonizing 
| frame—in order that the North, out of compassion | 
same idea, that he had been sent out by the Admin- || 

| 

| 
| 

} 


to her sufferings, may be led to do what she other- | 
wise would not do. In order to extort a confes- || 
sion or concession from fifteen sisters, you pinion || 
the sixteenth, who has done no harm, upon a || 
cress, and shoot the arrows of your persecution 

into her. You lick up the life-blood which drops || 
from the wounds you create; you significantly 


zing contortions of her body, in order that her sis- 


her release! And by whom is this doctrine ad- || 
vanced? Why, sir, it is put forth by men whose || 
private character is above suspicion—men deeply 
read in morals and in law—put forth in the teeth 
of that sacred annunciation, which commands us | 
not to do evil that good may come—put forth in 

conformity to that doctrine which used to visit the | 
sins of the parent on the heads of the children— 


and in the teeth of that more modern and Christian- || 


like doctrine, that the eating of sour grapes by the | 
parent, should not set the children’s teeth on 
edge—put forth, it may be, in conformity to some 


cal tactics, but in violation of every well-established | 
feature of the moral code, in disregard of the rights | 


of humanity, and the suffering people of California, | 


and with a total indifference to the teachings of | 
our Lord, and of his gospel. 

After this view of the case, Mr. Chairman, I 
think | may venture to affirm, that the objection 
to admission, based upon the influence of this Ad- 
ministration over the minds of the people of Cali- 
fornia, and over the deliberations of the California 
convention, is ertitled to no weight, and there- 
fore should not be taken into the account, in the | 
decision Congress may make in the matter. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Admission of California—Mr. Thurston, 





| oath, fathfully and truly to perform these duties. 


| 





But we are still further met with the objection, 
that the delegates to this convention were chosen, 
not by the votes of American citizens exclusively, 
but that Indians, Sandwich islanders, negroes, | 
Spaniards, Chilians, and a host of others, partook | 
in the matter. The same is alleged relative to 

| 


the adoption of the constitution. Where gentle- 
men get their authority, | am unable to say. If 
it is empty declaration—mere words, uttered for 
Buncombe—it cannot be met, and ought not; and 
if itis, based on authority, the opponents to ad- 
mission are unfortunate, that they have not pro- | 
duced us their authority. Now it is very easy to 
make an assertion—not so easy to prove it—but 
whether such declarations will satisfy the mem-- 
bers of this body, is not quite so clear; and | 
whether they will satisfy our constituents, de-— 
pends altogether upon their intelligence, and the | 
confidence they place in our declarations. I might | 
as flatly deny the charge, but | was not present at | 
the election, nor were those who make it. They | 
allege; the proof is on them, not on me, who | 
deny. Asyet, they have presented no proof; until | 
this is done, in justice I am not bound to answer; 

but in order that there may be no doubt in the | 
matter, [ quote from General Riley’s proclama- | 
tion, by which the suffrages for delegates were | 
governed: 


“ Every free male citizen of the United States, and of | 


Upper California, twenty-one years of age, and actually res- 
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ident in the di-trict where the vote is offered, will be enti- 
Ued to the right of suffrage. All citizens of Lower Cali- 
fornia, who have been forced tocome to this territery on 
account of having rendered assistance to the American 
troops during the recent war with Mexico, shentd alten be 
allowed to vote in the district where they actually reside. 
* Great care should be taken by the inspectors, that votes 


| are received only frem bona fide citizens actually resident 


in the country. ese judgea and inspectors, previows to 
entering upon the duties of their office, should mhe an 
The re 
turns should state distinctly the number of votes received 


| for each candidate, be signed by the inspectors, seated, and 


immediately transmitted to the Secretary of State for file in 
his office.’ 


The proclamation also defines the boundaries of 
the several districts, the number of delegates are 
assigned to each district, and the day of election, 
and day of the meeting of the convention, desig- 
nated. 

By this it will be seen that none, save American 


| citizens, and citizens of Upper California, and 
|| those citizens of Lower California who 


had 
taken part with us in the war, and had fled to 
Upper California for protection, were allowed to 
vote. Now what justification was there in allow- 
ing the right of suffrage to citizens of Upper 
California, and those from Lower California, who 
had aided in our battles, and who were actually 
residing in Upper California at the time of voting? 
Of this latter kind, there were very few; but they 
had made our country their choice—had arrayed 
themselves on the side of our flag, and against the 
despotism of Mexico; and had even come to us, 


| and were actually dwelling among us at the time 
| [submit the propriety of allowing them to vote, 
|| to the generosity of rnankind. 

|| ters, being moved to the heart’s core by her suffer- || 
| ings, may do you justice, as you say, to procure 


But what, say you, have you to say why the 
citizens of Upper California should have been 
allowed to vote? Well, sir, the law organizing 
Oregon into a territorial government, allowed for- 


| eigners to vote at the first election under that law, 


by filing their intentions to become American 
citizens, and taking an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the act of oar- 
ganization. And were not the citizens of Upper 
California in the same, or a better, position at the 
issuing of General Riley's proclamation, than for- 
eigners were in Oregon after filing their intentions? 
Let us examine the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 


| with reference to this point. 
corrupt and damnable principle of practised politi- || 


This treaty was exchanged at Queretaro on the 
30th day of May, 1848. General Riley's proc- 
lamation for the convention was issued on the 3d 
day of June, 1849. A part of the eighth article 
of that treaty reads as follows: 

« Those [Mexicans] who shall prefer to remain in the 
said territonies, [acquired by the treaty,) may either retain 
the title and rights of Mexican citizens, or acquire those of 
citizens of the United States. But they shall be under ob- 
ligation to make their clection within ene year from the 
date of the exchange of ratifieation of this treaty; and those 
who shall remain in said territories after the expiration of 
that year, without baving declared their intention to retain 
the character of Mexicans, shall he considered to have elected 
to become citizens of the Uniied States.”’ 

Now, sir, their year had expired three days 
before the proclamation was issued; consequently, 
when it was issued, the citizens of Upper Valifor- 
nia were deemed, in law, to have filed their inten- 
tions to becoine American ecitizens—they had made 
their election, and were just as much entitled to 
vote, as were the foreigners in Oregon, after they 
had filed their intentions, The oath taken by the 
foreigners in Oregon, was not necessary to the ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage when the citizens of 


|| Upper California were called upon, at that time, 
|| to exercise. 


The ninth article of this same treaty, moreover, 
recognizes them as citizens of the United States, 
and pledges the faith of the nation to admit them 
into the Union as a State. By this article, the 
right to come in as a State is absolute, the time 
of admission, only, being left to Congress. It ia 
as follows: 

«¢ Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, sha!l not pre + 
serve the character of citizens of the Mexiean Republic, con- 
formably with what is stipulated in the preceding articie, 
shall be incorporated into the Union af the United States, and 
be udmitted at the proper time, (fo be judged of " the Con- 
gress of the United States,) to the enjoyment of ali the rights 
of citizens of the United States, seenik to the principles 


|| of the Constitution, and in the mean time shall te main- 


tained and in the free enjoyment of their libert 
and reba gpee poe Ns in the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, without restriction.” 


That the admission into the Union as a State, ia 
here contem » is evident from the fact, that 
to be crquaaiad into a territorial goverment, is 
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not being ‘incorporated into the Union of the United 
States,’ and from the further fact, that the latter 
part of the article contemplates a terri depend- 
ency, “inthe mean time,’’ or until the incorporation 
or admission should be deemed proper by Con- 

ress; and that naturalization is not here meant, 
is evident from the fact, that the time and manner 
of naturalization of foreigners, were at the time of 


the treaty settled by law, and needed no act or | 


consent of Congress. These facts and arguments, 
therefore, show the utter futility of the objection 
which is based on improper voting for delegates 
to.the convention; and to settle the same, so far as 
voting at the adoption of the constitution is con- 
cerned, I quote from the constitution itself, and 
the proclamation of General Riley, announcing its 
formation : 
Proclamation to the people of California. 


The deivgates of the people, assembled in convention, 
have formed a constitution, which is now presented for | 


your ratification. The time and manner of voting on this 
covetitution, and of holding the first general election, are 
chearty eet forth in the schedule; the whole subject is there- 
fore left for your unbiased and deliberate consideration. 

The prefect bs person exercising the functions of that 
office) of each district, will designate the places for opening 
the polls, and give due notice of the election, in aecordance 
with the provisions of the constitution and schedule. 

The people are now called upon to form a Government 
for themseives, aud to designate such officers as they desire 
toiak: and execute the laws. That their choice may be 
wisely made, and that the government so organized may 
secure the permanent welfare and happiness of the people 
of the new Btate, is the sincere and earnest wish of the 


present Executive, who, if the constitution be ratified, will, || 


with pleasure, surrender his powers to whomeoever the 
people may designate as his successor. 


Given at Monterey, California, this 12th day of October, | 


A. D., 1849. B. RILEY, 
Bvt. Brig. Gen. U. 8. A.,and Governor of California. 
Official: H. W. HALLECK, 
Bot. Capt. und Secretary of State. 
ARTICLE l.— Right of Suffrage. 


Seetion 1. Every white male citizen of the United States, | | 


and every white male citizen of Mexico, who shall have 
elveted to become a citizen of the United States, uuder the 
treaty of peace exchanged and ratified at Queretaro, on the 


30: day of May, 1848, of the age of twenty-one years, who || 


shall have been a resident of the State six months next pre- 


eeding the election, and the county or district in which he | 


claims his vote, thinty days, shall be entitled to vote at all 
elections which are now, or hereafter may be, authorized by 
law: Provided, that nothing herein contained, shall be con- 
strued to prevent the legisiatare, by a two thirds concur- 
rent vote, from admitting to the right of suffrage, Indians or 
the descendants of Indians, in such special cases as such a 
proportion of the legislative body may deem just and proper. 

See, 2 Bieetors shall, in all cases except treason, felony, 
or breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest on the days 
of the election, during their attendance at such election, 
going to and retur: ‘ag therefrom, 

Sac. 3. No elector shall be obliged to perform militia duty 
on the day of election, except In time of war or public 
danger. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of voting, no person shall be 
deemed to have gained or lost a residence by rearon of his 
—— or absence, while employed in the service of the 

nited States; nor while e« in the navigation of the 
waters of this Btate, or of the United States, or of the high 
sens 5 nor while a student of any seminary of learning; nor 
while kept at any alme-house, or other asylum, at public ex 
pense ; sor while confined in any public prison. 

Src. 5. Ne idiot or insane om, or person convicted of 
any infernous crime, hall be entitled to the privileges of an 
elector, 


Sec. 6. All elections by the people shall be by ballot. 
Fifth section of the Schedule of the Constitution. 

“Seo. 5, Every citizen of California, declared a legal voter 
by this constitution, and every citizen of the United States, 
a resident of this State, on the day of election, shall be en- 
titled te vote at the first general election under this consti- 
tution, and on the question of the adoption thereof.” 

W hich are to prevail—these stubborn facts which 
I have presented, and the reasons in support of 
them, or the declarations of gentlemen, who, if 
they knew the facts, deemed it proper, for reasons 
best known to themselves, to suppress them? This 
objection, as the others, when brought to the test 


of truth and facts, vanishes into thin air, and leaves | 


Admission of Californi 


. Thurston. 


Union for an unlawful act of another? No, sir, 
| no. 
| But itis said, Mr. Chairman, that this constitu- 
| tion excludes slavery, and that, for several reasons, 
this is wrong—first, because it was brought about 
| by the influence of the Administration, through 
Mr. King; secondly, that it is unjust toward the 
South; thirdly, that the people of California had 
no right to do it; fourthly, that the South was not 
fairly represented; and fifthly, that the restrictive 
| clause in the constitution does not express the sen- 
timent of the people. Let us consider these points 
in their inverse order. ‘ 
It is a principle, well-established in republican 
| Governments, that we are to look to the represent- 





| people are all agreed on any one question, and that 
is understood by the representatives assembled, 
we expect no difference of opinion among them on 
such question. And if the representatives are all 





agreed on a question, mooted previous to their | 


election, we reason from them to the people, and 

|| have the right to suppose that a majority, at least, 

of their respective constituents, were of the same 

opinion on the mooted question. By this rule, 

| let us try the objection, that the clause in question 

| does not express the wish of the people of Cali- 

fornia. To do this, I quote from the journals of 
the convention: 

* SLAVERY. 
“Mr. Shannon moved to insert, as an additional section, 


|  unleas for the punishment of crimes, shall ever be toler- 
| ‘ ated in this State.’ 

“Mr. MeUarver moved to amend the amendment by ad- 
ding thereto the following: ‘Nor shall the introduction of 
| free negroes, under indenture or otherwise, be allowed.” 
| After debate, as to the propriety of a division of the two 
| questions, Mr. McCarver withdrew his amendment. 

“ Mr. Shannon's ance ndment then being first in order, Mr. 
Haileck, after debate in reference to the particular portion 
of the constitution which the provision should appear in, 
| moved that ¢ a declaration against the introduction of slavery 
| into California shall be inserted in the bill of rights.’ 

“Mr. Shannon temporarily withdrawing his amendment 
| toenable Mr. Halleck to make the motion, 

* The motion of Mr. Halleck was decided in the affirm- 
| ative. 





‘* Mr. Shannon then again submitted his amendment, and 
| after further debate, as to the expediency of submitting the 

question to the people in a separate article, the proposed 
section was unanimously adopted.”’ 


In the Alta California of October Ist, 1849, is 
the following extract, from an editorial, on the 
foregoing subject: 


“The only point upon which it was supposed a contro- 
| versy would arise—the question of slavery—passed without 
debate, and unanimously, utterly prohibiting slavery. Some 
few were in favor of submitting the matter to the people for 
a separate vote, but it was not contended for with any 
show of strenuosity, and was voted down almost unani- 
mousiy.”? 


| 





What, sir, does this little bit of history speak ? 
That the clause in question is not the imbodiment 
| of the will of the people! Not one man opposed 
| to the clause—all voted for it! A few, very few, 
| suggested that the matter had better be submitted 
to the people—they were not urgent; and when 
| this proposition was put to vote, so clear was the 
| conviction that the people were opposed to slavery, 
| that it was voted down almost unanimously. Now, 
sir, there is one of two natural inferences to be 
drawn from the history of this matter, either that 
every member of the convention saw that slavery 
| would be an evil in California, or, that if any one 
| of them believed the contrary, he saw that his 
constituents were so opposed to it that he had 
not the moral courage to vote his sentiments. 
Take which horn of the dilemma you please. 
| In one case, it proves that slavery ought not to go 
there, the delegates being judges; in tne other, it 


the men who make it searching in vain for the || proves that the people.so thought. 


ghost of their distorted fancy. 


It is a principle of || 


law well established, that public officers are pre- || little knowledge of this matter gained from per- 


In addition to this, Mr. Chairman, | have some 





sumed to have done their duty, until the contrary || sonal observation in California, and conversing 


isshown. Are we to assume it as a fixed fact, that | 


the regulationa ibed by General Riley’s proc- 
lamation, and those laid down by the constitution, 
to be followed in voting, were disregarded, or not 
followed ? or rather, have we nota right to assume 
the converse, until the contrary is shown? Certain 
itis, str, that the rules in both cases are specific, and 
allow none to vote that any impartial man would 
disapprove of. But suppose some interloper did 


vote, not entitled to under the rules—of which there | 


has heen no proof, and | make bold to say there 
ean be none—should California be kept out of the | 


with the people there. My knowledge is also 
strengthened by intercourse with the people of 
Oregon, who have commingled largely with the 
people of California in the mines and elsewhere; 
and [ state it without reserve, distinctly and fully, 
that the opposition to slavery in California was 
almost universal among her people. And this op- 
position was not confined to northern men ; men 
of the South, as well as of the North, believed it 
would be injurious to themselves, and to Califor- 
nia, and hence were opposed to it. 


. 


The reason for this opposition to slavery is very 


ative to express the will of the people. If the | 


the following: ‘ Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, | 


obvious. {t does notarise-out of hostility wo 
South, and, I might add, not so inten " 
position to slavery itself in the abstract. Burs 
ws out ofa very prominent law of nature oul 
nown to us all, that mankind, congregatin 
gether in a community, either temporarily rm 
manently, will seek their own protection odd at 
van in preference to consulting the protectio, 
and vantage ofothers. Now, hasit Occ rred . 
you, Mr. Chairman, what would be the result of 
| introducing slave labor into the mines? Firs: 
| you must consider, that the practice of hiring mea 
to labor for you there, is practically esi . 
| The mines are free to all, and no man will hin 
unless he can get wages to an amount as large a, 
he could make by working for himself, takin, 
into the account his chances for loss or bad Juci. 
but whenever the wages consume the profit of ji, 
hands, the inducement to hire is taken away, and 
_ the practice ceases. It is evident, therefore, that the 
man from the free States must work sin le-handed 
But how would it be by men from the southern 
States with their slaves? One man might work q 
thousand, and consequently, on the ground that, 
_ slave will do as much work as a white man, the 
southerner might make a thousand dollars to the 
northerner one. While the southerner wou|d 
'| gradually assume the position of the aristocrat, ari. 
sing in part from his exemption from labor, and 
in part from his massive wealth, the northerner 
and white man, without slaves, would as surely 
and more rapidly be degraded by the opposite 
|| causes. But should these lands ever be sold, or 
leased to miners, who could monopolize them? 
Not the white man without slaves, or the northery 
man, because, not being able to carry onan exten. 
|| sive operation for the causes 1 have named, he 
could not afford the capital to invest if he had it, 
Who then? The slaveholder, for the opposite 
reason. Hence, the mines would surely pass out 
of the hands of the northern man, or the man 
| without slaves, and be concentrated in the slave. 
| holder and monopolized by him. 

Now, sir, this view of the case was taken into 
account by the people of California—not by the 
people from the North exclusively, but by people 
from the South; and being under the influence of 
this law | have mentioned, they naturally decided 
against the institution of slavery in their State; 
and our southern friends ought not to take this as 
an insult to them, or as expressing a desire to 
meddle with the institution of slavery at all, out 
of the bounds of California, for such is not the 

| case. We on the Pacific do not mean to meiile 
with your matters at all. It is right that we 
should look out for ourselves; and | hope we will 
always be conservative enough to help to see 
that each section of our common country does 
justice to the other. If the introduction of slaves 
there would have the effect indicated, as the peo- 
& believed, it is not strange that they should 
o to it. No, sir—no, it is not strange. 

1 understand the people of California well, sir; 

| they are brave men—liberty-loving men—men 
|| who scorn to be slaves, or to be ranked with 
| slaves; and honestly entertaining the views [ 
have expressed on this occasion, t is not one 
of them, when he reads this faint picture which | 
have drawn, and bethinks himself of the dishonor 
and degradation that he believes would be silently 
but surely brought upon him by the introduction of 
such an institution, but will lay down his paper, 
and while the blood rushes to his cheeks, will 
grip his teeth, draw up the sinews of his body, 
swear by his right arm, the knife by his 

|| side, and by ‘the common law of California 
|| that it shall never be. This is no idle fancy 
| of mine, Mr. Chairman; and 1 now feel called 
upon to state—which J do clearly, and without 
reserve—that slave labor, in my ju nt, never 
can—never will, work the mines of Californie. 
I do not state this, as Somes 7 own wish 
one way or the other. 1 do not desire to enter 
all into the strife about this institution; | ae 
as a fixed fact, based upon a state of things esse; 
and if California had been nized with a terr- 
torial government, at the last session of Congress, 
and any man had taken twenty, fifty, or one bun- 
dred slaves into those mines, they would have 
been cut down—yes, sir, cut down—cut down by 
white men. No man cant ize the working 
of those mines. There isa spirit abroad there, 
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— chivalric a8 ever brooded over the heights of Scot- 
© the and, or gathered strength on the summits of Swit- 
N Op. and. To have maintained slave labor there, 
But it during this last year, would have required a stand- 


Well ing army of fifty thousand men; and whenever it 








g to. is desired to redden those mountain streams with | 
‘per. human gore, take your slaves there. 
| ad. Mr. Chairman, I hope never to see our coast 
ction jisturbed by a convulsion of this kind. I would 
ed to advise against it—I would do all I could to pre- | 
ilt of gent it. But the people of California take this | 
‘iret, view of it, that the introduction of slaves there | 
Men would be the greatest evil which could be imposed | 
ped. upon them. They claim the right to settle their | 
hire own institutions, and if they, should want slaves 
re as hereafter, they will have them, Popular move- 
king ment isacurrent which no man can withstand; 
uck: and he who breasts it, is sure to be irgulfed in | 
the its angry surges. The doctrine of popular rights | 
and —_the right of the people to govern themselves, i 
tthe and settle their own institutions—is a progressive || 
ded, doctrine; and he who arrays himself against it, will 
ern encounter a steel that will pierce him—will throw 
rk a himself into a livid flame that will consume him, | 
ata root and branch. And a successful, or even a 
the tracted opposition to the admission of Cali- 
the fornia, will kindle a fire there which will burn for 
wuld ‘ fire, sir, that I hope never to see lighted | 
ari- upon that coast. [ hope to see the altar of the | 
and Union planted there, before which its devotees 
ner can come from all parts of it, and from all parts 
ely of each State thereof, and kneel amid the sweet | 
site rfumes of a common and loving brotherhood. 
or God knows that { shall be glad when all these 
m? causes of contention are settled, when all clogs to || 
cm our national progress are removed, when the car- | 
en- riage of State shall be righted again, and the 
he Genius of Liberty shall crack his whip over the 
Mt chargers of civilization, rushing on to new con- 
ite quests, and the goal of the nation’s giory. And 
put withered be my hand, if I ever do anything inten- 
an tionally to stop or retard its progress. 
ve. But now, Mr. Chairman, let us turn our atten- 
tion to the objection that the South was not pro- 
nto rly represented in the California convention. 
he Tie representation is of course a relative one— 
ple that is, when you say the southern States were 
of not fairly represented, you mean in comparison 
ed with the northern States. In that convention 
te; there were three classes of representatives, or dele- 
as gates, wo of which, it may be said, were repre- 
to senting their respective sections—first the delegates 
ut from California; secondly, the delegates from the 
he southern States; and lastly, the delegates from the 
lle northern States. In another view, all these dele- 
ve gates were representing California. But the com- 
ill laint is, that the South, in comparison with the 
ee North, was not fairly represented, or in other | 
es words, had not a fair proportion of the delegates. 
@ But what are the facts? 
o- If you examine the census of 1840, you will 
“ find the relative population of the free and slave 
ry Texas, whose population at that time | have || 
mn estimated at 35,000. | 
; Population of free States 1840. Population of slave States 1840. 
Maine,..i......0...501,793 ~Delaware..... 6.65.46 78,085 
e New Hampshire....284,574 Maryland........... 470,019 | 
| Vermont, ..«ée004+ 291,943 Virginia.......... + 1,239, 
rT Massachusetts ,..... 3599 North Carolina...... 753.419 
| Rhode Island........ 108,830 South Carolina...... 594,398 
Y Be Connecticut ........ 309,978 ib. i eid, dis 69) 392 
of New York...... ++2,428,921 Plorida.......... 00+ 54,477 
r; Pennsylvania...... 1,724,033  Alabama............ 590,756 
ft New Jersey......... 373,306 Mississippi.......... 375,651 
717" 1,519,467 Lowisiana.... ...... 352,411 
f Michigam...-......4. 212,287 Arkansas... 6.0... 97,574 
is Indiana .....6 20.00 Tenuessee.........+ 829,210 
” DORE ion ox doeecas 476,183 Kentucky........... 779.8 
y Wisconsin. ..... 30,945 Missouri ....... ....583,702 
fj WOWA.... ee es cence 43,112 District of Cotumbia. .43,712 
Texas (esti at) .35,000 
t Total..... ...+. «9,728,922 ——— 
r ts ly Tipie 7,969,431 
; By the census of 1850, the relative proporti 
h of the same States will have materially eee 
t in favor of the free States. In view of this, I 
have, in order to make it fair to the South, rep- 
; resented the relative population of the two sec- 
; tions by nine and seven; consequently of the 
’ delegates in that convention from the several 
States, on this basis, the South would be entitled 
: to seven sixteenths, while the North would be 
, entitled to nine sixteenths. But if you take the 
basis of the representation of these sections in | 
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the Congress of the United States, you will find | 
the North has, of the two hund and thirty- 
one members, one hundred and forty, the South 
nine:y-one.. Letting these numbers be repre- 
sented, for facility of calculation, by what is 
nearly their relative representatives, seven and 
five, (but against the North,) and on this basis 


delegates, while the North would be entitled to || 
seven twelfths; and if you allow the representa- 
tion to be based on the comparative number of 
States in each section, then the North and South 
will each be entitled to one half of the delegates | 
who went thither from the States. 

Now for the facts: There were forty-eight mem- | 
bers in that convention. Of these, fifteen, name- | 
ly, Messrs. Semple, Botts, Dent, Gwin, Hall, || 
Hobson, Jones, Hollingsworth, Hoppe, McCar. || 
ver, Moore, Ord, Stewart, Walker, and Dozen- |) 
croft, were from the southern States, directly, or | 


by education and birth. From the North there 
were, Messrs. Aram, Brown, Crosbey, Dimmick, 
Ellis, Foster, Gilbert, Halleck, Hanks, Hastings, 
Larkin, Lippitt, Lippincott, McDougal, Morton, 
Sherman, Sherwood, Snyder, Tefft, and Vermule, 
twenty in all. The other thirteen were citizens of 
California at the time of the treaty. There were, 
then, thirty-five members of the convention who 
went to California after the treaty. Now seven-six- 
teenths of thirty-five, is fifteen and five-sixteenths. | 
On this score, then, the South gets her share into | 
less than the third part of a man, and he who 
would quarrel about this, must certainly have a | 
great liking for disputation, and be tenacious to a || 
fault. If you go on the basis of representation of | 
the several States in Congress, it is still worse for | 
this sort of objector. Five twelfths of thirty-five || 
is fourteen and seven-twelfths; therefore, on this || 
score, the South gets five-twelfths of a man more || 
than she isentitled to. On the last basis adopted, || 
the South would want two men anda half. I do | 
not suppose, however, any one will contend that 
this is a just basis. 


and a half would have tied it, then there would be 
some plausibility in raising the question. Thusit | 


appears, Mr. Chairman, if you consider the rela- || 


tive population of the South and North, at the | 
time of that convention, you will find the South 
was more than equally represented, and if any sec- 
tion has the right to object on this score, it is the 
North. How easy then is this monster objection 
made up of a combination of false declamation, 
misrepresentation, and ignorance of the facts, de- 
molished by a single fact taken without hands | 
from the depository of truth! But when driven | 
from this position, the objector covers himself by | 
saying, the people of California had no right to | 
form a State government, nor any right to exclude | 
slavery. 

The right to form a State government has been | 
already considered; the right to exclude slavery | 


| 
| 
j 
} 
| 


right, as we think we have shown, to form a State | 
government, that right would seem to include the | 


other right, namely, to exclude slavery. The right | 


to form a State constitution must certainly give 
the right to predetermine the different parts, divis- | 


ions, chapters, and sections of that constitution— || 





| hope and believe always will be popular, 


| doctrine, as we then understooc 


| 
i} 
{| 
! 
| 
| 


| at your word, they now ask admission. 
ij is the extract: 

If the restrictive clause had || } 
been carried by two votes and a half, or if two \| over the subject of slavery, and contends that ¢ 
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inconsistent with the Constitution of the United 
States, as they may deem necessary, and upon 
forming a State constitution, that they have the 
right to frame that constitution as they please, 
provided it does not conflict with the Constitution 


| of the Confederacy, is a doctrine emphatically of 
| the South; and | wm compelled by the truth to 
the South would be entitled to five twelfths of said || 


say, that when this doctrine reached the Pacific 
coast, it was pepular, it is popular now, and I 
It 
wore the garb of republicanism—it struck the 
pride of the people—it paid deference to their 
sovereignty—respected their feelings—and it was 
well calculated to receive, as it did receive, the 
cordial approbation of the peop This is the 

it, inculeated in 
Mr. Cass’s Nicholson letter; and this is the doc- 
trine, as the journals, speeches, and history of 
that time show, which was put forth by the oppo- 
nents to the Wilmot proviso, and now the oppo- 
nents, to a very great extent, to the admission of 
California. That this is the fact, I cite you to the 
resolution and remarks of Mr. Ca.noun, before 
given, in which he says ‘‘ that every State, about 
*to become a member of this Union, has a right 
‘to form its own government as it pleases;’’ and 
also to the extract from Mr. Beraien’s report, 
which I have previously cited, in which he says, 
“it is the will of the people expressed in [that] 
convention which alone creates the State."” But 
here is the position of the South presented by the 
editor of the Union, uttered at the time the con- 
test was going on. I think no man will charge, 
justly at least, that the editor of the Union is false 
to the South, or that he does not understand their 
doctrines. This exposition is concise, yet ex- 
plicit and full; and it speaks volumes why Cali- 
fornia should come in. You first taught her 
people this doctrine, and like practical Americana, 
they have laid hold of it; and having taken you 
But here 


urisdiction 
e people of 

the territories alone, when they frame a constitution, pre- 
| paratory to admission into the Union, Aave a right to speck 
| and be heard on that matter. Thia fact being settled, it ree ly 
seems to us that this exciting question might be speedily ad- 
justed, if calm counsels prevail. ‘The South contends for 
| her honor, and for the great principles of non-intervention 
; and State equality. Why, then, cannot all unite, and permit 
| California to come into the Union us soon as she can frame @ 


“The Seuth denies that Congress has any 


constitution? Then, according to the doctrines which pre- 
vail on both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line, she may con- 
stitutionally establish her domestic institutions on any basis 


consistent with republican principles. The South could lose 


|| nothing by adopting this course. On the contrary, she would 


| save all for which she contends.”’ 

| Then the « people alone ’’ had the right, when 
they formed a constitution, preparatory to admis- 
| sion, to settle this question of slavery. Then 
| there was no harm in the people’s forming a con- 
| stitution, and why harm now? Is it because they 
| have decided the question of slavery wrong? 
| But the right to decide it, includes the right to 


States put down as follows, with the exception of || is now the point before us. If the people had a || determine what the decision shall be, and conse- 


quently the liberty to decide wrong. If the matter 
| ig to be entrusted to their judgment, their decision 
should be acquiesced in, otherwise it would be 
| folly to intrust them with the matter. I had pre- 
| pared a large number of extracts from the speeches 
of the times, from editorial articles of different 















for how can it be said, that the right to du a || papers, and resolutions passed by legislatures and 
thing existe, without a right to the means, without || conventions, all going to show that such was the 
which the thing cannot be done? And as all the | doctrine of the South, during the last Congress, 
different parts of a constitution, its doctrines, and | But, by reason of the great length to which my 
sentiments, must, from necessity, pass under re- | remarks have already extended, | am obliged to 
view, and be agreed upon before the constitution || omit them, I see the same doctrine is reaffirmed 
can have a complete form, or vitality, the right to | by a convention, held at Philadelphia, on the 22d 
consider and determine these, must be included in rf February last, in these words: 








the right to complete the form of the constitution, 5. Resoleed, That, by virtue of a netarel and inalienable 
and to give it life. Therefore, if the right in the || right of self-government, the people of the separate tern 

5 aa. || ties, when itically organized, have the power of making 
people of a lesritory to form a State constitution, || their own oftes, tad of exévating them, so far as they do not 
preparatory to admission, is absolute and not de- | candice with theConetitarion.and lawe of the United States, 
pendent, as we believe we have shown, then is the | and therefore have exciusively the right to prohibit or allow 


slavery in such territories.”’ 


right to determine what the features of that con- 
Nevertheless, | am reluctar tly compelled to say, 


: 
stitution shall be—absolute and not dependent; and | 
if the only prerequisite to such a aaaaiane is, | Mr. Chairman, that it will be my duty, as [ now 
that it shall be republican, then, until the objector '| do, to inform the people of the Pacific coast, that 
can show that the feature in question is anti- | this right is now denied them by some of the very 
republican, he must yield to the right of the peo- || persons who were at first its champions. 1 hope 
ple to adopt it. || the vote on the admission of California will mate- 

The doctrine that the people of the territories tially shake the truth of this annunciation, for I 
alone have the right to determine their own do- ! know well how they will receive the intelligence; 


meatic institutions, or to pass such local laws, not || but the fault is not mine; it is the fault of those 
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who compel me to make the announcement. Be- 
ing the delegate of the people, I am obliged to kee 
them informed of the facts as they exist. Muc 
might be said to establish this right, but very little 
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but you form a territory south of that line, which 
this Government will have to maintain in that de- 
pendent condition for an indefinite period, and at 
an expense of hundreds of thousands of dollars 


js needed to make the people believe it. It is one || yearly; for it may be affirmed, with all truth, that 
of those political notions that become a part of | California, west of the mountains, and south of 
every republican’s existence. He needs only to || 36° 30’, never can make a State of itself; and it is 
have it announced, to believe it; he asks no || folly—absolute folly—to say it can, or that it 
weighty arguments to prove to him that he pos- || should be, organi 
sesecs the rights of a man. ‘Trasting, therefore, | ico. The extent of desert between them is such 
that it has been shown that the people of Califor- || as to forever separate them and make them stran- 
nia had a right to exclude slavery from their State, | gers. They never can be connected, either in State | 
and that such was formerly the docirine entertained || or territorial governments. This part of Califor | 
by those who now oppose it, I will leave this | nia, therefore, must come into this Union with the 
point to the reflection of the people, who are com- || remainder of the State, or it must stand isolated | 
petent to settle it. || asa territorial dependency forever, and at the enor- | 
The settlement of the point, that the people of || mous expense to the Government I have indicated. | 
California had the right to exclude slavery, deter- | 
mines the other point against the South, which || try south of the line proposed, knows that the | 
point is, that the exclusion of slavery was unjust || southern part of the territory has not got, and never 
to the South; for sure it is, that two rights cannot || can have, the oy elements of a State. Had 
come in conflict. If the people of California had || | time, I could show this by quoting from the best | 
the right to exclude it, then the South could have || of authors—but I have not. Such is the truth, | 
had no right to prevent it; and if the people of || and as such, I assert it without fear of successful | 
California have merely made use of a right of | contrailiction. Even the southern part of the San | 
theirs, they have done no injustice to the South in | Joaquin valley, which that line would cut off, I 
exercising that right. To make use of a right, is || am authorized to say, cannot be reached by the peo- | 
doing rightly; bat if doing rightly is doing wrong || ple on the coast south of that line, where is to be | 
to another, then are words senseless, and the foun- | found what little land there is in the southern por- 
dations of morals have fallen down. Can it be || tion, except by mules; and the mountains are such 


the South, in the exercise of a clear right of their | them. And it cannot escape the eye, that the only | 
own? And this right to exclude slavery being || outlet for the proceeds of that valley, is down the 


settled, it follows, that in excluding it, no wrong | San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers to San Fran- || 


has been done to others. cisco, which is an additional reason why the whole | 
As to the text point in order, that this restrictive | valley should belong to one and the same State, | 
clause was brought about by the influence of Mr. | and why California should be admitted as she is. | 
King, | refer you to that part of my remarks, in- || Why, then, when God and nature have made it | 
cluding Mr. King’s letter, as I apprehend the || pe nen that all of California, as laid off, | 
matter has been fully settled there against the || should belong to one State, shall it be contested by 
objector. 


There are, Mr. Chairman, but three points || of natural boundaries, the public treasury, end the | 


with Deseret or New Mex- | 
i 


the wrath of man? Why contested at the expense | 
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— 


part, and I she never may have. Sh le 
say what all should gay, that she is sande = 
tribute to her last man, women, and child, to her 

¢ drop of her blood, and to the tas, 
vestige of her honor, to defend it. And while 
we os - . ae of the old Constellation twinkline 
the needle of Oregon will point to it as the beaco,. 
light of her safety. Fr mg 


last cent, to the last 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA, 


SPEECH OF MR, W. HEBARD, 
OF VERMONT, 


In rue House op Representatives, 
March 14, 1850. 


Every man who knows anything about the coun- || The House being in Commitiee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union, on the President’s Mes. 
sage communicating the Constitution of Cali. 
fornia— 


Mr. HEBARD said: 


Mr. Cuammman: There are periods and lustrums 
in the history of all Governments, when matters 
of more than ordinary interest engross the atten. 
tion of the public; and if any apology is needed 

| for trespassing upon the time of the commiitee, i: 
| may be found in the importance of the subject 
| under debate. But, sir, | trust we shall not be 


| called upon to undergo the formality of making 
said, that the people of California have wronged-|| as to defy the construction of wagon-roads across || 


apologies, when matters grave enough to threaten 
the dissolution of this Union are hanging upon 
our hands, and calling for our action. | have no 
wish or desire to add to the excitement that has 
already taken possession of our deliberations, 
neither do I wish on such an occasion to concea| 
| my sentiments. 
The full, free, and unrestrained expression of 
our opinions, is one of the essential requisites to 
| a free Government. 
The debate has been one of a most extraordi- 
nary character, and manifesting extraordinary in- 


} 


more, which I shall consider—first, the policy of || rights of the people there? Let those answer who || terest, and has been to me one of novelty and 
') will. 


admitting California into the Union as a State, in 
comtradistinction to organizing it into a territorial 
government; secondly, the impropriety of dividing 


i on 36° 30’, and admitting that portion north as a | 


Mr. Chairman, I have turned the last point but 
one in my argument; and here I would leave the 


| astonishment, and has admonished me of the ne- 
I cessity of being prepared for all emergencies, 
|| without being astonished at anything. Few and 


matter, did I not believe it the duty of every man || fleeting have been the years since it would have 


State, and forming that part south into a territorial || to define his position as to a question which has || been regarded as evidence of a wandering intel- 
ee and thirdly, the inconsiderate folly of | been attached to, and discussed with, this question. || lect, for a man seriously to have talked of the 
dissolving this Union, or disturbing its harmony || The dissolution of the Union is a theme too familiar ibility of a dissolution of this Union; but 
for doing either of the first two things mentioned. || to require me to say I mean that; but that is ere, sir, gentlemen have not only talked of the 

In considering the first of these points, I lay it || whut 1 do mean. I shall not argue the question || possibility, but even of the probability, of the disso- 
down as a principle, which Congress should ad- || of dissolution as a question of right, or expediency, || lution of the Union, and have as coolly calculated 
here to, to administer this Government as economi- || or profit, or consequences. ‘Theground is too sacred || the benefits to result from it, as they would calcu- 
cally as the nature of the case will allow. It || to be trod with feet covered with dust as mine are. || late the value of a crop of cotton or tobacco. But, 
should, in all cases, study cheapness, when that || Leaving the absolute folly—nay, insenit f dis- || sir, I have no calculations of this kind to make. 
ean be done without detriment to the public ser- | solving or disturbing the harmony of this Union, for || | do not ex nor believe that this Union is 
vice. In what aspect, therefore, does the ques- || the admission of California as a sovereign State— | about to be dissolved. 1 believe, sir, that the 
tion of admission of California as a State, in con- 1 leaving this to the judgment ofa reflecting people— || Union is to continue to shower down, upon its 
tradistinetion to organizing her into a territory, || I will take the liberty, as | believe all should do, of | increasing millions of inhabitants, its blessings of 
present itself. By admitting her as a State, we | expressing my own opinion of it, and what | | peace, of prosperity, and happiness, of glory, and re- 
save the expenses of a civil government, as wel! || believe to be the opinion of my constituents. 1 || nown, until such time as an inscrutable Providence 
as the appropriations to which she would be enti- || believe, sir, that such a doctrine should be driven || shall otherwise decree, as a punishment for our 
tled av a territory; and is that nothing worthy of || from the pale of civilization as a common enemy 


consideration? If you organize her into a terri- | 


torial government, you must rale her by milita 

despotiam, or you must pay the expense of a civil! 
gevernment. Now, it is certainly rational to con- 
clutle, that the government of California asa State, 
can be administered as cheaply as it can in a terri- 
tory. ennen citizens have to be taxed for the 
we expense, have a right to suppose the govern- 
ment will be aiesiniatered as cheaply as ‘ee na- 
ture of the case will admit. Yet Governor Burnett, 


of us all. 


Ido not believe—nay, sir, I will not 


sins of ingratitude for om political blessings. [ 
| trust that this Government will stand *‘ the asyium 


| believe—there isa single man inthis Union, North || of the oppressed, and the home of the free,” a3 
or South, who is a dissolutionist on such a contin- || long as we deserve to be a free and a happy peo- 


gency. To charge aman with it, would be, in 


ple. 


my estimation, to charge him with the basest of In the discussion of this subject, sir, I have no 
heresies—would be to disgrace him in the eye of ! flowers of rhetoric with which to strew the arena, 
the world. With pain, Mr. Chairman, have | || nor shall | seek for words of polished diction with 
been asked, (1 hope not sincerely,) where Oregon } which to clothe my sentiments; the occasion does 
; would go in case of a dissolution? Where should || Bot demand it; it is an oceasion that should call 
shego, sir? She is now a child—a foster-child of || forth the words of ** truth and soberness.’”’ Neither 


in his first annual message to the Legislature, says: | 


* Prom rhe ee Ek os have been he to make, the 
Current expenses . © government, the first year 
witli reach haifa million of doliars, but y wil 
exceed that sum.” 


This, then, is the difference in the two plans in 
a pecuniary point of view; but if it thought best to 
incur an additional half million of expense, to alla 
strife and contention, and this will do it, 1 shall 


acquiesce. 1 merely present this point, to show 
the expediency—the wisdom—in admitting Cali- 
fornin, as her people, if admitted, are not only 
wining, but able, to relieve the Government of this 
rden, 
Bat now to the second t—that of dividi 
her on 36° 30. In ‘aul coe ee not only compe 


that part of California admitted, with less means 
te bear the same burden of a State government, 


| 


most probably will | the wound besmear her garments, shal! Oregon aid 


: 


our common mother whom she loves and adores; 
| and if any of the family are so negleciful—so inhu- 
man—as to stab the mother, and with the blood from 


| orabet? Oregon is at home, sir, upon the sacred 
| hearth-stone of her parent; that parent smiles upon 
her, and she is glad; and do you ask where Oregon 
| will go? Sir, as long as there is a vestige of the 
| old homestead remaining, will Oregon remain to 
| revere the spot where it stands. Oregon says, 
_ what I trust we all say—what every State should 
say—what every man should say—that she is for 
the integrity of this Union under all cireumstances, 
| yes sir, — all circumstances. This — a 
| patriotic and confiding sentiment; and being thus 
for the Union, pape Son entertain any proposition 
for dissolution. Ske loves all parts Sonemtaat 
well. She has no dislike or grudges any 


shall I seek to inflame the passions, or call up the 
prejudices, of one section of our eommon country 
|| against the other; but I propose to examine some 
of the arguments of gentlemen upon the subject 
| before the committee, and at the.same time presen! 
my own views. 
Gentlemen have declaimed upon this subject 2s 
if slavery was their only solace—their only 
future hope. But I hope and trast, sir, that they 
have tly overrated its i And for 
what is this Union tobe dissolved? Why," '§ 
| said that the North have made jons upon 
| the South; that the institutions of the South ere 
threatened; that the North a course 
legislation that is subversive of dearest rights. 
In the making of laws, f recognize “* no North, "0 
South.”” Laws are to be made for the common 
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vali upon all alike. But, sir, after what has '| it is intended to limit the obligation of 


veen said, and so well said, by other gentlemen, ] 
upon the subject of these aggressions, I 
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eral Government to refrain from interfering with || 


355 
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the Fed- | not be presumptuous to risk a counter opinion; 


and [ should, therefore, conclude, that if the provi- 


should | slavery in such States as it then had an existence? || dence of God planted slavery here, it must have 


pave contented myself to have passed this part of | Now, this use of the word ‘‘ only,” by all rules of i been the same providence by which He gave the 


the subject In silence, had not the State, which I in || construction, makes the exception in favor of the || 


rt re 


mthfally made the subject of this charge. It is | adoption of the Constitution; and of course as- \ 


easier to makea charge than to prove it, and hence || sumes, that the right to interfere with slavery in 
| suppose the repetition of the charge is made a || States afterward admitted, was recognized and | 


mont are a law-abiding people. They are not con- 


gubstitute for the proof. Sir, the people of Ver- | 
scious of having made, or 


i} 
1 


allowed by the Constitution. | 
Mr. HEBARD. The resolution asserts, that the | 


reatened to make, any || compromises of the Constitution restrained (not 


aeressions upon other States. She has no wish || restrains) the Federal Government from interfer- 
to interfere with the rights of others; but while || ence with slavery only in the States in which it | 
she respects the rights of other States, all who are || then existed. This, it will be noticed, in point of || ‘and mocked the fears of the sacred pledges of 


acquainted with her history will admit that she has || 
peen able to take tolerably good care of her own. | 
While she accords to others the free exercise of || 


those constitutional rights, the freedom of speech || attributed to those resolutions, are contained in | 


and of the press, she has no idea of relinquishing | 
the exercise of those rights herself. 


lutions of the Legislature of Vermont upon the sub- | 


{t will be re- || believe, are entertained by any portion 6f the peo- 
collected that early in the session, my colleague || ple of Vermont. 
[Mr. Peck] presented to this House certain reso- || the fact, that the — of Vermont are opposed 

|| to slavery, and, in all 


time, refers to the time when the Constitution was || 
adopted—a statement both true and plain, and easy | 
of comprehension. No such sentiments as are || 


them—no such sentiments, so far as | know or 


It is not my purpose to disguise 


constitutional ways, intend | 


iect of slavery. These resolutions have been || to oppose its extension into territory now free. | 


made the subject of severe criticism in the other 
wing of the itol, as well as in this House. 
The gentleman from Arkansas, some time ago, in 
an address to his constituents—a copy of which he || 


| They believe it to be a great moral and political | 
| evil—an evil not merely to the slave, but an evil to 
| the nation. 


But while they hold and cherish these | 
sentiments, it is no purpose of theirs to attempt, 


was so kind as to lay upon my desk—in relation | and they claim no power on the part of Congress 


to those resolutions, indulges in the following re- 
marks: 

«Already has Vermont asserted, in solemn legislative 
action, that Congress has power over slavery in every State, 
except tie original parties to the compact. Five of the slave | 
States were parties; the other nine were not ; and of course, | 
by this doctrine, Congress has power to abolish slavery in 
them. ‘The ductrme seems monstrous now, but so did the 
sane doctrine when first applied to the District of Colum- 
bia and the territories. Lt excites unmitigated disgust and 
biuer denunciation now, but so did all the early efforts of 
abolition. ‘Time will sanction this, as it has done all the 
past; and in fifteen years from this, every northern State | 
will have adopted the Vermonters’ platform. Would you 





then submit, or would you dissolve the bonds of the || 


Union 27? 
So, then, because the Legislature of Vermont, | 
in the jadgment of the gentleman from Arkansas, 
entertains an erroneous opinion of the powers of 
Congress, he would ‘‘ dissolve the bonds of the 
Union.” The gentleman from North Carolina | 
[Mr. VenwaBie] has indulged in the same strain 
of remark upon those resolutions, and says: 
“Those of the State of Vermont, in advance of all here- 








| laws, itis tolerated. 


|| State as well as another, by its own laws, can tol- 


i 





tofore passed, actually claim the right to abolish slavery in 


the States admitted since the adoption’0f the Constitution ; || 


and yet the current sets stronger, and presses with a 
mightier force.”? 

The resolution which has received so severe a 
commentary from the two gentlemen, is as fol- 
lows: 

“ Resolved, That the so called ‘ compromises of the Con- 
stitution? restrained the Federal Government from inter- | 
ference with slavery only in the States in which it then ex- 
isted, and from interference with the slave-trade only for a | 
limited time, which has long since expired; and that the 
powers conferred upon Congress by the Cunstitution, to | 
suppress the slave-trade, to regulate commerce between the | 
States, to govern the territories, and to admit new States, 
&e., may all rightfully be used so as to prevent the exten- 
sion of slavery inte territory now free, and to abolish | 
slavery and the slave-trade wherever either exists under 
the jurisdiction of Cougress.’? 

I might here submit to the world, which de- 
serves the most ** unmitigated disgust and bitter | 
denunciation,’’ the simple statement of a histori- 
cal fact, or the unjustifiable distortion and oo: 
sion of that statement. Mr. Chairman, | insist 
that there is no fact or inference contained in that 
resolution that will even palliate the remark, that 
“Vermont has asserted in solemn legislative ac- 
tion, that Congress has power over slavery” in a 
single State in this Union. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman allow 


me to interrupt him? 
With pleasure. 





Mr. HEBARD. 
Mr. VENABLE, (Mr. Hesaxp yielding the | 
floor.) The construction placed on the Vermont | 
resolutions by me, in the remarks made some | 
days since, is the true one, or | do not understand 
the English language. They affirm the fact, that 
the “ compromises of the Constitution restrained 
‘the Federal Government from interference with | 
Slavery only in the States in which it then exist- 
har and from interference with the slave-trade 
_ ouly for a limited time, which has long since ex- 
pired.”” “Why is the term “ only” used, anless 


to abolish, it in any State in which, by its own 
Sir, the Constitution has 
nothing to do with slavery—Congress has no 


power over slavery in the States. One sovereign 


erate slavery. It is itsown sovereignty that gives 
it the power, and not by virtue of any power de- | 
rived from the Constitution. Hence it is that the 
Constitution gives no sanction to slavery in the 
territories, and no one, by virtue of the Constitu- 
tion, can carry it there. Slavery was not created | 
by the Constitution, nor by Congress. It is older 
than the Constitution. The framers of the Con- 
stitution did not intend that their names, nor the 


Constitution itself, should be reproached with the || 


charge of tolerating slavery. At the formation of | 
the Constitution, slavery existed in a portion of 
the States, and for the sake of forming the Union, 
it was permitted to continue; but this permission 
was so cautiously given, that neither the word 
slave nor slavery is to be found in the Constitution. | 
But while it was thus permitted to remain where it | 
was, is it not also true, that it was the understand- 


ing—the settled policy of the Government and the | 
should not be extended? else why || 


people—that it 
was it prohibited frony the whole Northwest terrt- | 
tory? At the time of the adoption of the Consti- | 
tution, no one dreamed of the acquisition of new 


territory, and the power by the Constitution to ac- || 


quire it, has been doubted; and now, because we 
are in favor of carrying out the same policy that 
was developed at the formation of the Government, 


! 

gentlemen say, ‘‘The North must stop their aggres- 
} ‘a traffic so nefarious.” 

| 


sions, or the ‘ Union must be dissolved.’ ’’ “* The 
North must give us our rights, or ‘ let discord reign | 
forever.’’’ If hostility to slavery isa sufficient 
reason for dissolving the Union, why did it not | 
prevent its formation ? 

But it is said, that there is widespread discon- | 
tent at the South; that the North is degradimg the 
South; and that it is unreasonable to expect them 
to submit to it. Will some gentleman tell us in 
what this degradation consists? and what the North | 


have done to produce it? If slavery degrades the | 


South, the North is not res 


| then? 


children of Israel a king—it must have been in His 


present, been most unnecessarily and un- || States where slavery existed at the time of the || wrath. But, in all candor, will not gentlemen tell 


us what they mean by “ aggression” and “degra- 
dation,”” which are made to stand as godfathers 
for every sentence and sentiment they utter? Wil 
not the gentleman from Mississippi inform us what 
he means by “ new acts of outrage and aggres- 
sion?” When was it that we “ threatened their 
domicils with conflagration???’ Will he tell us 
when it was that we “spurned their entreaties, 


‘their love???” When was it that we ** committed 
those long years of outrage upon their feelings,’ 


| and perpetrated those “ acts of lawless tyranny?’ 
| It must have been more than fifty years ago; for 


the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Meape) boasts 
that, for fifty years past, the South have controtled 
the destinies of the nation; and the gentleman from 


|| North Carolina [Mr. Cuiweman] claims a “greater 


* increase of population, more wealth, and less pov- 
‘erty and crime, in the slave States than in the 
*free,”’ and that the people are ** prosperous and 
happy.”’ 
| But, Mr. Chairman, they say we must stop 
talking aboutslavery—that great religious blessing, 
that source and promoter of buman happiness. 
Sir, who set us the example? Is slavery any 
more sacred now than it was in 1776? Is any 
more criminal to talk about it now than it waa 
Was Mr. Jefferson denounced as a * fa- 
natic’’ for denouncing slavery as a “crime against 
humanity ?”’ 

The legislature has resolved the same thing in 
relation to slavery, that Mr. Jefferson said of tt in 
1776; and for this, gentlemen say that the Legisla- 
ture of Vermont has committed an aggression 
upon the South, which, if persisted in, is good 
cause for dissolving the Union. If southern states- 
men held slavery in such abhorrence as to afford 
a pretext for throwing off their allegiance to the 
Government that had fastened it wpon them—if it 
made Mr. Jefferson tremble for his country when 
he reflected that God is just—may not the people 
| of the free States be pardoned for thinking that it 
| is not best to extend this embarrassment over our 
newly-acquired possessions? Was Dr. Franklin 
stigmatized as a fanatic for presenting, aa presi- 
| dent of an abolition society in Pennsylvania, a 
petition te the first Congress that convened under 
the Constitution, for the abolition of slavery in the 
States where it then existed ? Were the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, 
denounced as traitors and enemies for petitioning 
the same Congress for the abolition of the slave- 
trade? Were Mr. Madison and Mr. Parker, of 
| Virginia, then taunted with being fanatics, because 

they advocated the reference of those petitions, and 
| held it to be the duty of “every member of the 
* House to ascertain what could be done to restrain 


It is unnecessary to multiply quotations fromm 


|| southern statesman, eminent for their moral and 


intellectual worth, to prove that the sentiment of 


|| the people of the free States is in accordance with 


the sentiments of the fathers and framers of the 
Government. Will gentlemen inform us, Mr. 
Chairman, why the expression of these sentiments, 
at this time, by the people of the North, is more 
aggressive, or more inexcusable, than the expres- 
sion of the same sentiments at the time and in the 


sible for it. If sla- ] manner which I have named? 



















































































very is that ennobling institution that the gentle-_ 
man from Virginia (Mr. Meape) r nts it to || inform u& what they mean by southern rights? 
be, it cannot be degrading the South to speak of | Do they mean to say that the Constitution, in fact, 
it. If itis that ** great moral, social, political,and | was intended to guaranty slavery beyond the then 
igious blessing,” that the gentleman from Mis- || limits of the United States? Do they pretend that. 
sissippi [Mr. Brown] represents it to be, can it be || Congress has attempted to abolish slavery in any 
degrading to the South to'insist upon their keep- | State in which, by the laws of such State, it 
ing it all to themselves; or a sufficient cause for a | sanctioned? If, then, no right has been violated, 
dissolution of the Union, that others are not able and ne attempt at the violation of any right has 
to apppeesinna nko indtinetion taidbe tants sapect thet | been contemplated, is not all that has been #aid 
the gentleman does? If, as he says, he “religiously | upon this subject, “vor et preterea nihil” —mete 
‘ believes that African slavery was ted in this || “sound and fury, ey eee 
* country through the providence of God,” instead | [t would seem, then, to be advisable, at least, 
of attempting to dissolve the Union, it would be | to wait for some overt act, and not attempt the 
better that he should labor for the spread of his | dissolution of the Union for the mere expression of 
religious sentiments among his less-enlightened || an opinion, 
neighbors. But as this last is but opinion, it may But, Mr. Chairman, a bolder hand, in the other 


Will gentlemen do one thing more—will they 
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nie of the Capitol, has set forth, with 
derineitn in what the aggressions”? of the North 
upon the South consist. Says Mr. Catnouw: || 


“ Wiat has cavsed this discontent? It will be || tion with the territory of New Mexico, and have | 1 understood him to admit the power o 


‘fourd in the belief of the people of the southern || 
‘States, as prevalent.as the discontent itself, that || 
‘they cannot remain as things now are, consist- || 
‘ently with bonor and safety, in the Union. The || 
‘ next question to be considered is, what has caused || 
‘this belief? One of the causes is undoubtedly to || 
‘be traced to the long-continued agitation of the | 
‘ slave question on the part of the North, and the || 
‘many aggressions which they have made upon || 
‘the rights of the South during the time. I will I 
* not enumerate them at present, as it will be done || 
‘hereafter in its proper place. There is another | 
* lying back of it, with which this is intimately con- | 
‘nected, that may be regarded as the great and || 
‘ cause. That is to be found in the fact, | 
* that the equilibrium between the two sections in || 
“the Government, as it stood when the Constitu- | 
* tion wae ratified, and the Government put in ac- 
* tion, haw been destroyed.”’ 
Tous we have the great difficulty distinctly | 
stnied. This, says Mr, Caruovn, ia the primary | 
cause of discontent—this, he says, is the great 
reason why this Union must be dissolved. ‘‘*The \ 
ttwo sections of the Government, (says be,) though || 
‘ taking an even start upon the national race-course | 
‘to prosperity, have not been able to keep pace || 
‘with each other. The northern section, relying || 
‘ upon its own resources, with fewer of the pained i| 
‘advantages of soil and climate, have destroyed | 
* ‘the equilibrium in the two sections of the Govern- | 
‘ ment,’ **and hence, as he says, the belief that the | 
“southern section cannot remain, as things now are, 
* consistently with honor and safety, in the Union.”’ | 
This is the great and statesmanlike veiw,which the | 
great statesman of the South has taken of this great 
ant primary cause of southern discontent. 

Does he pretend that in this any of the“ com- | 
ene of the Constitution’’ have been violated? | 
oes he pretend that the increase of population at 
the North nullifies any of the guaranties of the 
Constitution? I apprehend this would be rathera 
difficult matter to regulate. Does he claim that | 
the Constitation has been violated in the agricul- || 
tural, manufacturing, and commercial indastry of | 
the North, by which the lands have been made || 
productive and teeming with wealth; by which | 
manufacturing establishments, and villages, and | 

towns, and cities have sprung into existence as by 
enchantment; and by which the wharves, and | 
docks, snd ship-yards have sent to the four corners | 
of the earth, and over the whole wide expanse of 
waters, their forests of masts, successfully com- 
peting with the “wooden walls of England,’’ and 
the commerce of the world? No, sir; nothing of || 
that. All this is the result of natural causes, and 
not claimed to be a violation of the Constitution. 
But he degrades the nation and the Government || 
by a sectional division, which does not exist in 
fact, and should not in form. He contrasts the 


matical accuracy, and then declares the Consti- | 
tution to be a failure, because it has not kept up | 
this era and must be flung away or | 
reformed. _ Yes, sir; the complaint is not so much | 
that the Constitution has suffered violence, as it is | 
that it has become. ineufficint for the purposes for |. 
which it was created; and allowances must be | 
made for the variations of the compass, or the |, 
chart must be thrown away. Do gentlemen upon | 
this floor sympathize with these sentiments of the | 
distinguished Senator? Hi 
But, sir, enough, and more than I intended to |) 
have said, in — to this oe of a mgrinern 
ression. y purpose has while con- | 
masihes the charge as it is made against the whole | 
North, more particularly to deny its truth as ap- } 
plicable to the State of Vermont. li 
But, Mr. Chairman, there is another branch of | 
this subject, more important to this committee, as _ 
‘it is calling for some action, upon whieh I propose | 
to submit a few remarks. I mean the admission | 
of Lar “a State of this pee And here || 
jet me say that the question might, with propriety, | 
be stated negatively. Why should notshe be a i} 
raitted? las she not a sufficient number of inhab- | 
itants, and sufficient capacities for a State govern- | 
ment? Has she not formed a constitution, for her _ 
organic law, that ie republican in its character? 


ee 


more dis- || All this is either admitted, or not denied. 


| are the sovereigns. 


| prohibiting slavery. 


| the history of this subject? 
relative prosperity of the two sections with mathe- || 
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But dif- 


| ferent reasons seem to operate upon different gen- 


tlemen. Some insist upon connecting this ques- 
the question relating to both, settled together. To 
this, it is enough to say, that having no natural 
or necessary connection, it is better, practically or 
theoretically, that they should be kept separate, 
and each settled upon its own merits. Some deny, 
altogether, the power of the people of California 
to form a State government, until they had taken 
the initiatory step of havin 
ernment. ‘To this it may 
Constitution is silent upon tlie subject of a terri- 
torial government, and one of the reasons which 
some gentlemen urge why Congress has no power 
over slavery in the territories is, that it has no 
constitutional power to legislate for a territory, or 
to give it any government; a position, however, to 
which I apprehend but few will subscribe. The 
social condition of our nature instinctively points 
to the necessity of government; and when a com- 
munity or body of men find themselves without a 
government, they need no higher power or au- 
thority than this, Congress has power to make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory; but if the territory has, in advance of Con- 
gress, made all needful regulations, it supersedes 
the necessity of action, in that respect, on the part 
of Congress. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Stanton] has instanced the case of the Dorr re- 
bellion, so called, in Rhode Island, as authority to 
show the want of power of the people of Cali- 
fornia to form for themselves a State government. 
Sut the gentleman cannot fail to mark the distine- 


| tion between overturning a government, which 


legally exists, and the exercise of the sovereign 
power of the people to form one ex necessitate 


' where none exists. 


The act of one, is treasonable rebellion; the act 
of the other, is the exercise of the highest sover- 
eign power—for in a free Government, the people 
I have, therefore, no difficulty 
in my own mind upon this subject. I hold, sir, 
that Congress has power to establish a territorial 


| government, containing all needful rules and regu- 


lations respecting the territory, including that of 
I hold, also, that new States 
may be constitutionally admitted into the Union, 
without having passed through the subordinate 
condition of a territorial existence, in accordance 
with numerous and repeated precedents. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems a little remarkable to 
me that such a lack of power of Congress should 
all at once have been discovered, both in the ad- 


| mission, of States and the government of territories, 


when the power in both respects has been so long 
exercised, and so quietly acquiesced in. The 


| power of Congyess to inhibit slavery in the. terri- 


tories, has been so long acquiesced in, and so often 
directiy or indirectly applied, that it would seem 
almost too late to question it. Why, sir, what is 
Legislation on this 
subject is older than the Constitution. It began 
with the Continental Congress. The first was in 
1784, and that was in the form of a resolution, 
prohibiting slavery from going into the then North- 
west Territory. Again, in 1787, when the ordi- 
nance for the government of that territory was 
adopted, the principle of that resolution was em- 
bodied in the ordinance, at this time, unanimously; 
but at the adoption of the resolution in 1784, Vir- 
ginia and some of the other slave States voted 
against it. In 1789, Congress, under the present 
Constitution, affirmed over that ordinance. But itis 
said that it did no more than permit a compact al- 
ready formed to remain, All that may be true; but 
the argument is justasgood stil]. The Continental 
Congress did legislate upon the subject, having no 
more power to do so than the present Congress 


|, has over territory now free, and that legislation 


has never been questidned. But in the Missouri 
compromise, Congress directly legislated; in 1845, 
in mares mormon ms in 1848, in relation 
tothe Territory of Oregon. It would seem, if 

cedent was anything, here were enough to establish 
the point, so far as the power of Congress is ques- 
tioned; and all who have any doubts of the expe- 
diency of excluding slavery from the territories now 
free, are com to a careful perusal of the 
aenoms of the distinguished Senator from South 

ina. . 


had a territorial gov- || 
e answered, that the || 
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But, Mr. Chairman, in relation to th issi 
of California, the honorable a 
| isiana [Mr. Conran] has taken a new Botition 
f the \, 
| of California. to form their constitution, and ji. 
i regularity of their proceedings, but still denies 
|| them admission, 
| Mr. CONRAD. The gentleman will 
me for interrupting him, but he 
| nature of my remarks. WwW 
| him? 
Mr, HEBARD. Certainly. 
Mr. CONRAD. I understood the gentleman 
| to say that L admitted the right of the inhabitants 
| of California to frame a constitution for them. 
selves, I made no such admission. I said, op 
|| the contrary, that this act of the people of Cali. 
| fornia was an irregularity—a great irregularity— 
| that this territory belonged to the United States 
‘| and no people had a right to establish a govern, 
| ment there without the consent and authority of 
‘| the United States; that, nevertheless, Congress 
|| having omitted to provide the people of this coun. 
|| try with a government, their adoption of a con. 
|| stitution for themselves was excusable, and even 
| praiseworthy; and if the constitution, adopted by 
them, contained nothing contrary to the interesis 
or to the laws of the United States, I was willing 
} they should live under it until we had provided 
|| them with a government. 
|| Mr. HEBARD, Mr. Chairman, I am obligea 
|| to the gentleman for correcting me, if I have mis. 
| stated him, for I certainly did not intend it. | 
|| give him great credit for the candor of his remarks 
‘| and although | differ from him in some of his 
|| views, | think I can discover a conservative fee}. 
| ing and devotion to the Union and to the Govern. 
| ment, that will protect them both from the unhal- 
| lowed taint of disunion. But it seems to me, that 
| the explanation that the gentleman has given, does 
|| not leave it essentially diferent, except in the par- 
| ticular of the irregularity. He now admits that it 
| was a “praiseworthy act,” and this is only 
| another way of assenting to their power to do it, 
|| for we can hardly understand how the people of 
California, in adopting a constitution for their 
government, can be said to have done a praisewor- 
thy act, if they had not the rightful political power 
todo it. But this is not the purpose for which | 
alluded to the gentleman’s remarks. It was to ace 
what would be the condition and position of Cali- 
fornia, with a constitution and government which 
| gave them all the powers of any sovereign State, 
| and yet not admitted into the Union. She would 
not be in the condition of a territory, with a ter- 
ritorial government given her by Congress. She 
would not be in the condition of the other States, 


WIN pardon 
' has mistaken the 
ill he allow me to Correct 


i? 
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for until she was admitted into the common bond 
of Union, she would owe no allegiance to the 
|| General Government. She would, therefore, if 
|| left in that condition, beessentially an independent 
nation. I think, therefore, she must be. either a 
territory, under some government imposed upon 
her by the General Government, civil or military, 
or she must be admitted into the Union asa State, 
|| with her State constitution. Whether she will be 
entitled to the representation in this House that 


|| she claims, | consider anotherand a different ques- 
tion. When she shall be admitted as a State, and 
‘| her two Representatives that she has sent here 
‘|| ask for their seats, then it will be in time to ex- 
|| amine their credentials, and determine upon the 
|| merits of their claim. They may fail to satisfy 
|| us that she is entitled to two Representatives; but 
|| it will be in time to consider that question when 
it shall be presented. How are we to claim juris- 
diction over her territory and her praple for the 
purpose of taxation, and deny to her that consti- 
tutional correlative right of representation. __ 
But, Mr. Chairman, what reasonable ground is 
there for the South to ask or claim that any por 
tion of this territory shall be slave territory? |s 
it si on the ground of ing up a balance 
of political power? It will not do that in but one 
House. If the equilibrium is restored, it will as 
soon be lost gene, But I deny ary such right (0 
claim it. e make laws, are governed by 
jorities, not by sections; or if, in the making 
of laws, secti influence has prevailed, it has 
been in favor of the South. There was no such 
i 


ing as a sectional equilibrium contemplated > 
ie edna and if one had been Srerided, 
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natural causes would have destroyed it. Does the | ings, unless incidentally, on the abstract question | with s 
South need more slave territory to accommodate of southern slavery, nor presume to ayproach an- || me to refer to the constitutional argument. While 
her own citizens ? | Let gentlemen ask themselves || other species of bondage, in which the mind is || it cannot be denied that the restoration of fugitive 
where their own citizens migrate to, when ane | sometimes held by that terrible chain, a single | slaves, fleeing to some of the free States, is neither 
for new homes. Do they seek the uninhabit | idea. ; || Secured nor encouraged by law, it may be allowed 

rtions of their own slavery domain, or do they The great difficulty necessarily encountered by | to me to make a few remarks upon the causes 
instinctively find their way into free territory? In || those who would obtain the floor, causes a delay in || which changed the practice that certainly did exist, 

int of density of population, how do the free || prepared rematks, which renders a portion of the || at least in Pennsylvania. The demand for the 
and the slave States compare? While the area of || argument untimely, and the physical exertions | fugitive called into action a class of men, who, 


o much ability, that it is unnecessary for 








the slave States in extent of territory exceeds the ! necessary tomake one’s self heard in this chamber | fortified with a constable’s commission, made it a 
| 


area of the free States by nearly one third, the | of magnificent reverberation, too often dissipates the | matter of special business to detect and restore to 
number of inhabitants in the free States exceed i few ideas that have not become obsolete by delay. || slavery the absconding servant; and the law lens 
those in the slave States by more than three mil- || I had prepared an argument upon the question of || its sanction and its aid to the practice. At length 
lions—making the proportion to the square mile as || admitting California as an independent State, and || the danger of detection taught the fugitive eaution; 
nearly two to one in favor of the free States—and || the propriety of allowing the other territorial pos- || and the professional “slave finder’’ found his 
this disproportion is daily increasing; and in fifty || sessions to remain under the present rule; but so || occupation less profitable; but in the mean time 
years, with all this vast newly-acquired territory | frequently has the ground been trodden, since | | his profession must sustain his stomach—he must 
udded to the free States, this disproportion will be || undertook to obtain the floor, and so elabotate || lean on his trade for support, and if he could not 
doubled. The South have still room enough for || have been the arguments, that I shall less weary || catch and restore to his master the fugitive slave, 
such as choose slave territory for their homes for |! the committee, | am persuaded, by leaving the || he must catch, and try to send into slavery, the 
acentury tocome. [t has its millions upon mil- || constitutional question to other hands, and taking || free black—and this was frequently attempted, 
lions of broad and fertile acres, as yet untouched | up for consideration some of the remarks which |, and was, as is believed, often successful. The 
by the hand, and untrod by the foot of civilization, || have fallen incidentally from the speakers who |, solitary hut of the negro, on each side of the Dela- 
with a climate unsurpassed, and decked, and em- | have preceded me—remarks which seemed at the || ware, was invaded by the king of the kidnappers, 
belished, and enriched at all points with the || time to meet with applause on one side, while they | and a marketable being drawn thence to meet a 
choicest bounties of nature. Let us, therefore, | excited astonishment on the other. | have listened | demand, not from slaveholders, but slave dealers; 
hear no more of disunion; but let us, if possible, || to every speech that has been made to this com- || and whether suspicions did or did not draw the felon 
dig deeper and lay broader that foundation of this || mittee on the question before us, and I can bear | into respectable private dwellings, he presented 
Union, which is the basis of our national hopes,” | testimony to the earnestness and ability which | himself where there were black servants, and 
and national blessings, and national glory; and || have marked most of the efforts on both sides. | boldly dragged them away before some magistrate, 
which, while it is a terror and dismay to tyrants, || Yourown, Mr. Chairman, [Mr.Toomss,] seemed | where there were at hand witne:ses enough to 
is the rising day-star of hope to an admiring world. || to me to be distinguished for clear argument and | swear to the identity of the prisoner as some 
————— || correct deductions, though I might doubt the prem- || runaway slave. ‘This was not always successful; 
_ises. But! hope I shall be excused, if | say that || nor do" I mean to say that the prisoner was not 
Gre Be | the ee ee nae sees - the south- || always a * fugitive from labor;’’ but the course 
: || ern side of the House will not bear close inspec- || pursued, and the character of those en ged 
SPEECH OF MR. J. R. CHANDLER, \| tion; the material is not what the whole would | sensi, served in a respectable and philenthregee 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, || intimate, and I have drawna thread here and there | community, to excite the strongest feelings against 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, , from web and woof, and purpose to submit each | that institution which exposed the blacks to such 
March 28, 1850, 


} “sa ee ots | injury, and left the whites in danger of such —_ 
F {| e discussion of the question of admitting || ciliary visitations. Is it strange, then, sir, that 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the | California, has almost naturally brought up a \| sient tauba have gone up to the legislature strom 
Union, on the Message of the President trans- | vexatious question of slavery, and brought out | remonstrances against a law that yperated to shield 
mitting the Constitution of California. '| an expression of feeling from the North, against one or two of the greatest scoundrels that ever dis- 
Mr. CHANDLER addressed the Chair as fol- | that institution, and inspired in the South the || graced society, while they were engaged in the 
lows: || customary laudation, and given rise to rather more || most reprehensible conduct that ever disturbed 
Mr. Cuarnman: The approved method of com- | than the usual jeremiades upon the injuries to || community. Public sentiment, sir, which was 
fencing a speech on the questions now before the || which the South has been subjected by the Ne:th | fixed against slavery, and which had banished it 
Committee has come to be an assurance, that the || —wrongs, as it is asserted, of an unendurable | from Pennsylvania, was directed against this evil, 
undertaking is a departure from a fixed resolution; || character, and incalculable extent. I was struck || and coincident with some of these outrages was, 
enforced by a sense of duty to the orator or his | with the lamentations of the honorable gentleman || if I mistake not, that dictum of the Supreme Court 
constituents. For myself, sir, I am free to confess, | from North Carolina, (Mr. Cumeman,} who || of the United States, which putthe mark—at least 
that from the day on which the question was com- | opened this discussion, and who certainly distin- || the charge—of unconstitutionality upon the State 
mitted, 1 had resoived to offer my opinions upon || guished himself by the freedom of his complaints, | laws providing for the restoration of fugitive 
the measure. , and the boldness of the remedies proposed. |, slaves—and the iaws have yielded to public feeling. 
[am satisfied that enough had been said some || Sir, the honorable gentleman spoke of the de- |! Honorable gentlemen declare all this to be wrong— 
weeks ago in this House, to show, not only the } cayed commerce of North Carolina, as if her || denounce all this asa violation of the Constitution, 
general merits of the question now before the || quays and shores had once bristled with the || and an outrage upon the South. Will they tell 
committee, but also the feelings of sections and || masts of the navigation of the world, and her | me, sir, how they keep in South Carolina that 
individuals on this important subject. Having || canvas bellied to every wind that disturbed the || command of the Constitution of the nation, which 
obtained the floor, after so much time expended in || ocean. | looked up, sir, to see whether Tyre and || is conveyed in the following words: ‘‘ ‘The citizens 
the effort, I naturally feel that | have reached the || Venice would not be cited as illustrations of the | * of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges 
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field after the battle has been fought, and there- || terrible changes in the wasted commerce of that || ‘and immunities of citizens in the several States?”’ 
fore, must content myself with such a use of my || good old State, which, according to the idea that | This is a part, and an antecedent part, of the same 


position as circumstances will allow. 


But, sir, I despair of attracting, as I feel | cannot 
reward, attention. I believe that, while speakers 
have distinguished themselves by bold and extrava- 
gant doctrines, much more than they have helped 
their cause, or assisted the country by their advo- 
cacy—and I think it my duty to present moderate 
views, and to advocate them in a moderate tone— 
1 am unable, Mr. Chairman, to take sides with 
those who might represent the old women, that ask 
for a peaceful dissolution of this Union. I feel for 
the weakness that suggests the appeal, and the de- 
pendence which might compel its advocacy. lam 
no less unable to approve the calls for disunion 
which come from the yourg men, who mistake the 
momentary applause which a surprising act elicits, 
for the substantial fame which finally rewards him 
who pursues the even tenor of a course that in- 
Sures national peace and national union. 





} 


the gentleman conveyed, has ceased to be “ great |, 
among nations, and princess among provipces.”” 
North Carolina, sir, | doubt not, has had | 
changes; her peculiar position exposes her to 
them, and will expose her to them while she de- || 
pends upon exactly the same institution, which | 
serves the more southern States with a different | 
climate, a different soil, and a different produce. | 
But, sir, the change of which the honorable gen- || 
tleman ee does not come from any oggres- 


sive acts of the North. No action of the North 
has had anything to do with her situation. It) 
is her own want of action—or, rather, it was her | 
own want of action. The institution which she | 
cherishes with so much affection, and defends i 
with so much zeal, is proving its own want of 1 
adaptation tc a large portion of the State. And it 
is only as she is getting clear of the evil, that she | 
feels a recuperative power. 


section which the South charges the North with 
violating; and the South knows that it does not 
allow to the citizens of the free States, the immu- 


| nities which they have a right to demand. This 


is recrimination, sir, I confess; but it is just in 
its application, and serves to show at least that 
public feeling sometimes blinds men to constitu- 
tional right. 

At this moment, sir, the South points to the 
advantage which the North enjoys in her com- 
merce and manufactures. Sir, there has never 
been any prohibition of commerce at the South, 
excepting such as nature gave in the character 
of the country, and such as commerce introduced 
and maintained, in the condition of her institu- 
tions. 

The North was commerciai—the wealth of the 
people was acquired by, and vested in, commerce; 
and in the midst of the activity and enterprise 





It is pleasant, undoubtedly, to enjoy the ephem- 


proase The cry of the South, so often and so confidently | which created and kept up a commercial marine 
eral distinction which ultraism earns—to hear 


repeated on this floor, is groundless—causeless, sir, | unequalled in the history of business, (all cireum- 
entirely: no wrong has been meditated—none | stances considered,) the legislature of the nation, 


had in the street designate the man who 
pa bead a eee. thing against the truth, 
q 1 i ima- 
shai most — himself by approxima 
“ Ttis brave to be admired—to 
‘The crowd, with pointing finger, ery * that’s he.’ 


I shall not even give expression to my own feel- 


pape hiya pin cited here, with the single \ 
exception o refusal or neglect of some of the _ 
free States to provide for a fulfillment of that || 
clause of the Constitution of the United States, 
which —— the restoration of fugitives from 
labor. That subject has been handled elsewhere 





moved and influenced by the South, paralyzed the 
arm of commerce—wasied the wealth of the mer- 
chant, and made the sea-ports monuments of the 


| influence of coeranive laws. 
| What did t 


North then, sir? Did she add to 
her lamentations for losses, threats of, and move 
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ments toward, disunion? No, sir. She felt that 
a majority had administered the Constitution with 


has a large number—expressed a wish to marry 
the female slave of another planter; the master 


a most afflictive severity—but still it was the Con- || represented the possibility of the departure of the 
stitution. She kissed the rod, and placed the || other person, and the consequent rupture of family 


remnant of her capital, saved from the wreck of 
commerce, in manufacture, and used the argu- 
ments of the southern chief to have their new in- 
vestment protected. It was occasionally protected, 
and it oceasionally flourished. That protection, 
however, was never felt, in any one particular of its 
effect, more than in the reduction of prices of pro- 
dace, which followed its continuance. Still, sir, 
the protection has been insufficient, because it has 
been only temporary—it has been spasmodic, and 
yet the Seuth complains of that. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, while the North came 
late—nearly thirty years after the adoption of the 
Constitution—to have a small share in protection, 
and that share often rendered more injurious than 
profitable, by the want of permanency, the South, 
sir, has had her products sustained by a continual, 
unwavering protection from the moment the con- 
stitution was adopted. Yes, sir; rice and cotton 
have had constant, unchangeable, complete, suffi- 
cient protection, and the producers have enjoyed 
the advantages of their condition. 

If it should be demanded where and how rice 
and cotton have been protected, I answer, that 
in almost every article of trade in this country, 
(slaves, perhaps, excepted,) the ingredient which 
is most costly, and which gives value thereto, is 
labor. Coal and iron feel this, and every fabric 
of ihe loom and produce of the field confesses the 
truth of the axiom, that it is the amount 6f labor 
that gives it value. Well, sir, cotton and rice are 
produced by the labor of slaves, and the Consti- 
iution of this country has protected that species of 
labor, so that free labor can enter into no competi- 
tion with it. The great ingredient, then, of cot- 
ton and rice is amply, fully protected by the Con- 
stitution; and sugar, sir, another produce of the 





relations—but the black man ventured. A few 
years after that, the colored husband felt that “* the 
course of true love never did run smooth.”’ The 
owner of his wife resolved to move to Mississippi. 
The husband was afflicted. His master bade him 
go and inquire what the owner of the wife would 
take for the servant, and if the price was fair, he 
would purchase her. The next day, the liberal 
master asked the slave what was demanded for his 
wife? Oh, replied the husband, he asks twice as 
much as she is worth; let her go, | would not bu 
her. And so, sir, freed States say of slavery—it 
costs more than what it is worth—let it go. 

The honorable gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
CaBExt] read to us, some time since, a portion of 


| Scripture, in which God commanded Hagar to re- 
| turn to her master’s house, “* which,” said the hon- 


orable gentleman, “‘ was a command to return into 
slavery;”’ and of course, as is to be inferred, an 
approval of modern slavery. Sir, itis an axiom 
of law, that ** what proves too much, proves noth- 
ing;” and the command of God, if it expressed 
approval of the institution of modern domestic 
slavery, expressed equal approval of another do- 
mestic institution which existed in the family of 
Abraham, but which I am sure the honorable gen- 
Ueman does not mean to applaud. 

The honorable gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
Hitisarp] was carried, by his fine classical taste 
and attainment, to Athens, for proof of the conserv- 
ative power of slavery, as that State survived all 


| others of ancient Greece, and was especially dis- 
| tinguished for her institution of Helotism. And 
| the honorable gentleman remarked, that as the 


traveler approached the shores of the country, his 


| eye rested with peculiar gratification upon the 
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Sir, Athens has perished—her glories departed 
her temples crumbled to pissin lees, 
her means of commerce wasted—her Pyreus ; 
choked with her unthroned gods—and all that sh 
stituted her beauty and her boast, has deparied_ 
nothing is left but her slavery, that is like arsenic 
in the human frame, which seems for a time to 
give tone to the system, though it finally eats i: 
away, and remains itself alone, a solitary mony. 
ment of its own power to destroy. 

Sir, it is dangerous to — to antiquity to sus. 
tain modern errors; and my honorable friend 
when he turned to Athens for support, was like 
the trembling and falling Saul, suMmMoONing the 
spirit of the departed Samuel. The awful appa. 
rition denounces the present as full of wrong, and 
points itto a futurity as full of consequent evils, 

The honorable gentleman from Mississippi, {Mr, 
Mc Wiuute,] some days since, remarked that Gen. 
eral Taylor had, in the last Presidential canvass 
been advocated at the South asa friend of slavery, 
and at the North as its decided opponent; and my 
honorable friend from Ohio, [Mi » Disney,} re. 
peated the same charge, with some additional 
emphasia and circumstance. These gentlemen 
may have had in mind * the Life of Generai Cass,” 
with the memorable shifting pages, which worked 
praise for him at the South as a friend to Southern 
“institutions, and at the North presented him as a 
friend of freedom. Sir, I had a considerable 
share in the last canvass, and I heard nothing 
of the kind in ising toys votes asked for 
upon the statement that General Taylor was an 
anti-slavery man. General Taylor was voted for 
by the Whigs asa sound Whig. He was voted for 
by many opponents of slavery, with a knowledge 
that he was a slaveholder, but with a belief that 
in all questions of national policy and constitu. 
tional right, he would submit to the votes of a 
majority. He was voted for by many ‘*Friends,” 


with the full knowledge that he was a warrior in 
command—a general—but with a full knowledge 
that he was a lover of peace, and perhaps with 
the consciousness that whoever might he elected, 
the successful man would be.a captain-general and 
commander-in-chief. This last elass of persons 
do not much follow the suggestions of party men 


/tomb of Themistocles, as the great object for de- 
| lightful reminiscence. Did not the classical en- 
| thusiasm of the honorable gentleman get the better 
| of his republican instincts, when the great ob- 
| ject for his admiration in that land of fading glo- 
| ries was the tomb of the aristocrat, who, unable to 
| submit to the decision of the people, shrunk away 


at 
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South, hae, besides the constitutional protection 
upon its produciyg power, the additional advantage 
of import. duves upon the same product of rival 
countries. Why should the South complain? 

In the course of this debate, it has been openly 
asserted that slavery is a blessing—a domestic, 
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social, moral, and political blessing—a blessing to 
the servant, as well as the master. [I am no 
Abolitioniat, no fanatic—have no prejudices beyond 
a fixed opinion upon the subject of slavery; but I 
hope [ shall not offend, when [ point to the opinion 
thus uttered, asa painful, mournful proof of the 
evils of that mnstitaution. Nothing bat its injurious 
effect could have brought the mind of republicans 
to auch a state. 
lt was the remark of Mr. Jefferson, sir, I believe, 
(1 have heard it quoted as his,) that: so true as 
there is'a God in Heaven, so true will this nation 
be punished for the sin of slavery.’’ And I shall 
take the liberty of adding, so true as there is a 
God in Heaven—** and that there is, all nature cries 
aloud through all her works’’—so true as there 
is a God in Heaven the nation is now afflicted and 
being punished for slavery—punished, sir, in the 
consequences. What else has alienated the feel- 
ings of the South from the North?) Whatelse has 
brought diseerd into the councils of the nation? 
Wheat else has led to the feelings manifested, and 
language used here, indicative of divided interests 
and hostile resolves? 
if the institution of slavery is really good— 
socially and politically good—why has not some 
State, that has abolished it within its limits, invited 
it back? Nene have—not one. Not one could be 
hired to do it, There has certainly been some 
little appearance of affection toward the institution 
by States, which were losing the distinction of 
siavery; but this is evidently the result of pride, 
and not of fondness for it. Married. for exam- 
pies has more than once here, upon this foor—and 
er tegisiature has recently—shown a sensitive- 
ness uzon the subject, and Maryland is fast be- 
coming a free State. This sensitiveness is pride—it 
must be excused—it will not retard the emancipa- 
bon, nor keep back the exodus of the institation. 
And Maryland, sir, [ venture to say, would not 
have it kept back; she loves to talk of herown con- 
stitutional privilege of slavery, but she would not 
eal! it back, if it had gone. An honorable mem. 
ber from the South recently mentioned to me, that 
some Lime since, one of his servants—of whom he 


into suicide? 1 will not say that the peculiar in- 
stitutions, among which the gentleman was reared, 
had any influence on his classical taste; but it 
would seem to me, that the trae American would 
have sought in the soil of Athens for the ashes of 
the republican Aristides—the man who not only 
submitted to the will of the majority, right or 
wrong, but even assisted one of that majority 
to inscribe his (Aristides’s) name upon the shell 
that produced his own ostracism. 

If slavery was the perpetuating power of Athens, 
the preserving principle, then St. Paul was proba- 
bly greatly mistaken, when, standing on Mars’ 
Hill, he alluded to the thousand altars on eve 
hand, inscribed to every feeling, passion, and attri- 
bute, that distinguish and disgrace our kind, and 
which were imputed to the gods of their idolatry. 
Paul! found one dedicated to “the Unknown God,” 
and he supposed that He was the God of Heaven, 
and so announced it; but if the surmises of the 
honorable gentleman are true, that single altar 
must have smoked with incense to the dark spirit 
of slavery—the only protecting and preserving 
power to which the Achoniina had dedicated no 
special devotion. 

Why, sir, the honorable gentleman might as 
well have imputed to the pure Paganism of the 
Greeks, the perpetuity of that State, and have 
ascribed the honor to Jupiter Olympus, who, with 


| his court, occupied the summit of the neighboring 


| mountain, or 


destroyed the peace of the 


ave given credit to the goddess 
who gave her name to the city and the State. Com- 
merce, the arts, and philosophy, preserved Athens; 
but slavery—white slavery—not so injurious to 
manners as black davery, tn far more deleterious 
to morals—white slavery, sir, that placed the 
blandishments of beauty against the weak barriers 


of philosophy—undermined that virtue, without 


which a State cannot endure. It was con- 


sequence of that institution that the home virtues 


rished in Athens; and Pericles—the glory of the 
te—sacrificed the duties and comforts of the 


domestic hearth, to the meretricious charms that 


weakened the virtue of the ete philosopher, and 
ftiest orator. 
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or party truths. They have learned to do or © 
forbear 

What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns them not to do. 

Among the evils involved in the discussion in 
which this committee now is, may be noted 
some remarkable abstractions, one of which | 
will mention. It is asserted in the other end of 
the Capitol, and argued here, that the clause of 
the Constitution which gives to Congress the 

ower of admitting additional States into the 
| she does, by its own terms, allow of none but 
States to be admitted, or perhaps organized ter- 
ritories, This is another of those curiosities that 
by proving too much, prove nothing. Why, sir, 
the order to enlist soldiers for the army would, 
with such a strict construction, allow none bat 
soldiers to be enlisted; so of officers; so of mem- 
bers of Congress—we should be always here, until 
our body became exhausted. Nay, sir, what do 
we do with the injunction to man * to take to him- 
self a wife.’ You remember the anecdote of the 
youngster, of your own ion of the Union, 
who received a monition from his father, that it 
was time to be steady, make some money, and 
take a wife. ‘* Why, sir,” said he, ‘ 1 like the 
money-making, but whose wife shall I take?” 
He was a strict constructionist, sir; the girls of 
the South, as my honorable friend (Mr. Sani] 
calls the ladies of North Carolina, would fare 
badly; the girls of the North, sir, not being such 
close constructionists, might do better. Sir, you 
create a monopoly, and widows would be at a 
premium. 

I am aware, sir, that all this is no argument; but 
some abstractions, like some men, 

from the bar, the and the throne— 
dap ethod nad.sovess oF ibestacioen: 
The honorable gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
McLane,} took occasion, in his zeal for the party, 
to say that the measure which lies at the founda- 
tion of all the trouble which we now are meeting— 
viz., the admission of Texas—was a Democratic, 
and nota southern, sand I if we 
examine the proceedings of Congress on that ques- 
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in mystery. 


Few, sir, are willing to conceive || 








of the Union, (I mean eastern with regard to Cali- 








/ and local statutes as were indispensable to form 
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m tion, we shall find the names of northern Demo- || the admission of California, have not been in the | the South recede. So some of the South declare. 
crate recorded in its favor. — The gentleman alluded || habit of consulting precedents of such binding Can no remedy be found—no proposition be made 
is io the Baltimore Convention for proof; but that | power in the admission of States. Territories || which both parties ean accept, without compromis- 
n convention only shows that the wiley South con- || and States had, until Texas came, reached us by | ing a principle? It appears to me, sir, the very 
wt rived to defeat two northern candidates, and nom- || the treaty-making power; and it was then be-|| principle of Government, which we boast aa the 
ic inate a southern man. ‘* The South could not || lieved, and is now in some quarters asserted, that || distinguishing feature of Federal republicanism, ts 
to have triamphed,”’ it is said, * because Mr. Cal- || it is only by the treaty ing power that this || that upon which we can all rally, and which serves 
is houn bad no part in the exertion.” Alas, sir, re- || nation can acquire contiguous territory. But the || as a solution of the difficulty before us—the right 
. cent events show that that distinguished statesman || annexation of Texas was & a ae movement, || of the people viz., to establish their own govern- 
js no longer the South. He has, indeed, long || which remains undisputed, and is likely to be un-|| ment. California nts her plan—why not ac- 
. since, Lap , ceased to have aspirations for disturbed, unless Texas herself should feel her | cept it? because, it is contended, New Mexico 
the presidency —he has learned that the distinction || honor inpinged upon by the imputed wrongs to | is not included. Has New Mexico applied ? 
° which is agreeable to him, is more likely to be at- || the slave interest, and ask for a restoration to in- | But we wish to have slavery in New Mexico,” 
e tained by prominent opposition, than by quiet, dependence. She of course will not, like the Vir- || says the South. Well, since the North says she 
" temporary office. Like Arius, he prefers the rank, || ginia side of the District of Columbia, seek for re- || will not consent to slavery in the territories, and 
d the influence, and the lasting fame of a heresiarch, || trocession to the parent power. | the South says she will haveslavery in New Mex- 
to the quiet and temporary honors of the tiara. | But gentlemen say that there are other territo- || ico, is it not republican—is it not a fair compro- 
' Mr. Chairman, there was not a chestnut in the || ries acquired. Of course thereare. But are these || mise—to ask New Mexico-what she thinks? 
. Texan fire, that the South did not put into the roast, || territories ready to ask admision, or are they yet Close constructionists are always liable to lead 
| The hand of the North was undoubtedly employed || in a condition to share with us in national security ? | their followers into difficulties, by creating pre- 
: to bring the treasure out, We must remember that the peculiar circum- | cedents which it becomes exceedingly painfui to 
, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen may treat the ques- || stances of California invited thither thousands || adopt. 
: tion before this House as they please; but the fact | and thousands of the well-informed people of the | Years ago, it was earnestly contended, when 
I that it is before the House, and before the Senate, || United States—a population which, for activity || territories acquired importance only by the aug- 
1 and before the nation—nay, sir, that it is before all and intelligence, has seldom gone to a new coun- | mentation of population in the portions of the 
, other business, and delays all other pusiness—is || try. Men are there, sir, who understand all the || original possessions, that the authority which the 
{ sufficient proof of its overshadowing importance. | requisites of government instructed in the science || Constitution gives Congress to enact all necessary 
It is the question of this session; and [ believe that || of legislation—in the arts of peace and of war; | laws for the government of the territories, ex- 
' its importance has served to invest its solution || fresh from the institutions of the eastern portion || tended only to the power of giving such minute 


that a question, involving the interests of such a 


vast territory—the peace, and perhaps the physi- | 


cal integrity of the nation—can be settled by a ref- 
erence to a simple principle, which lies at the foun- 
dation of our national Government—at the foun- 
dation of every State government in the Union—I 
mean, sir, the inalienable, the indisputable right 
of the States to make their own municipal laws. 
The rule which was the basis of the Declaration of 
Independence, and which is the soul of the national 


Constitution, has only to be appealed to, and it || 


settles the vexed question upon the grounds which 
alladmit, and which has been triumphantly cited 
by each division of the Union, if the term divis- 
ion is admissible in regard to our nation. Let us 


see, sir, how this is to apply to the question before | 


the committee. The war, or rather the peace, with 
Mexico, secured to these United States the posses- 
sion of a vast territory, which brought with it the 
laws of the sovereignty for which it had been re- 
ceived—laws which must, by the customs of na- 
tions, and the decisions of the United States Court, 
continue to be operative, until new laws and or- 
dinances shall be extended over them. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the United States, 
who flocked to California with the first intimation 


| 





| 





of the discovery of gold, were not men to approve 


of the laws of Mexico; and indeed there were 
very few to make known those laws there, and 
fewer to enforce them. Yet these people, emi- 
grants from the various States, were imbued with 


the propriety of some machinery of government, 
by which laws could be enacted, or at least re- 
spectably administered. As in the newly-settled 
penton of California, the Mexican laws were little 

nown, they sought to take measures to secure 
for themselves the proper operation of the laws of 
the United States, But while they deliberated, 
the Congress of the Union discussed, debated, 
hesitated, and then failed, to give them what they 
needed, and left them to ask for what they wanted— 
what they now claim—a State government. They 
have proceeded as other people have proceeded— 
they have deliberately, orderly, and, with all re- 
publican forms, peopnent and adopted a constitu- 
lon fora sovereign State—they have gone through 
with political organization, and they have sent to 
this Congress two Senators and two Representa- 
tives, to ask us to sanction the evidences of their 
State sovereignty, and to give her Representatives 
Seats in our halls of national legislation. 

Is the claim of California to a place in this 
Union to be refused? If so, on what ground? 
Not, of course, on the ground that she is not yet 
tient and therefore not entitled to admission. 
I think we have disposed of that abstraction. 

We may be told, indeed, that other States have 
reached the Union territorial purgation, 
oa — to take the 

urse, and submit to the same exacting requisition. 
Sir, the nation and the Guikaiad whe a0 oppose 


| 
| 





| 
a 


fornia)—as yet uncontaminated with injurious 


association, and ready and anxious to secure to 


oy. 

But there are other portions o this newly-ac- 
quired territory; and because the South has slave- 
ry, she is dreaming constantly of a balance of 
power. What balance? Is it the businers of 


| Congress to strike a balance between slavery and 


freedom? Are we here, as if for no other pur- 
se than to see that freedom has no advantages? 
f slavery recedes, as it has receded from the north, 


| must new territories be aes etn or purchased to 


keep up a balance. But | will not pursue the 
uestion. There are territories beside California. 
he slave States demand that these shall be ad- 


| mitted now, as territories, without a prohibition of 


slavery. The free States declare that if they are 
admitted, slavery shall be excluded. 

Here is issue made—which party shall triumph? 
Fanatics at the north have said, Let us dissolve the 
Union, which allows slavery. * Fanatics at the 
south have said, Let us dissolve this Union, if it 
will not extend slavery. And men on both sides 


whom it will not do to call fanatics, have said, It is || 


better to have disunion, peaceable or warlike, than 
to give up or submit to the cause of dissension. 

n honorable gentleman in this House, in sus- 
ae the claims of the South, to extend slavery 
into New Mexico, asked, with remarkable empha- 


| sis, “© Why may not the south take thither her 
a reverence for laws, and had a full knowledge of 


* chattels, as well as the north? The northern 
‘ man may take thither, said he, his horse, his dog, 
‘ his ass, and his machinery. Why may not the 
‘southern man carry thither, also, his horse, his 
* dog, his ass, and his slaves?”” Mark the enumer- 
ation, how it tapers down! 

“ Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.” 

The answer to the question, propounded so em- 
phatically, is the constitutional doubt under dis- 
cussion. But admitting that no such doubt exist- 
ed—that the matter was one of propriety—it would 
seem that there might be propounded another 
question. ; 

When the northern man goes into New Mexico, 
and takes with him his horse, dog, ass, and a five 
hondred man-power machine, and assists to form 
a State, why must he, with all these, count but as 
one man in the representation on this floor, while 
the southern man,who takes thither his horse, dog, 
ass, and five hundred slaves, is reckoned here 
as three hundred and one men? 

In this state of things, Mr. Chairman, we now 
are. Some of the southern States have taken meas- 


ures preparatory toa conditional dissolution of the 
Unio y avowed, and defended; and 
a few elderly women at the North ask for a ful- 
fillment of that purpose, if it can be done peaceably. 


What is the remedy? So true as aterritorial gov- 
ernment is proposed for New Mexico, so true will 
an attempt be made to apply the proviso—and so 
true as that proviso shall be applied, so true will 


| 


the nucleus of a social gathering, and not that 
: _to || complete form of government which provides for 
| themselves and their descendants the benefit which || these territories the appliances, dignities, and con- 
| the people of the eastern States enj 


| veniences that make them nearly equal to sove- 
_ reign States, and which induced many of them to 
| retain their territorial form of government, for the 
| sake of receiving national appropriations for public 
buildings, and other general conveniences, , until 





| goaded by party demands or personal pride, to 
seek their gratification in election of two Senators, 
| and to have the votes of an apportioned repre- 
sentation. 


And yet, sir, we have now territories under an 


established form of government, with municipal 
laws suited to peg we or and habits of the people; 
and we wish to dis 


turb all this, and force upon 
them a territorial government, before we have in- 


fused into them the healthful ingredients of our 
own population, and prepared them for what they 
need, and what we require. 


Admit California, with such institutions as she 


desires, and waita year, (surely weare not in such 
hot haste at the South as to refuse that;)—wait 
one year or so, and see what New Mexico will aak. 
Is hers a soil or climate that is specially appro- 
priate to slavery ?—then it is probable that she 
may, asa State, desire such an institution. 
not. 
South will not of course jeopard its property by 


1 hope 
If neither climate nor soil is favorable, the 


| forcing it, for the sake of honor, where it can pro- 


| 


duce no profit. 


Is not this a proper deference to the principles of 
republicanism—is it not a fair compromise of mens- 


| ures, without an impingement upon principles? 


Why not then consent to this? Is it because, 


just such a measure as | have proposed to the 


committee, is the plan of the Administration? 


| 


| 





| 





adherents of the President? 


Must discord be produced and disunion threatened 
in order to oppose the President and Cabinet? 
Does an opposition, however else discordant, unite 
to thwart the Administration, and build hopes 
upon the slavery attachment of a few of the party 
Let that party, then, 
which sympathizes with the Executive, learn wis- 
dom from their opponents, and show that they can 
rest securely upon the principles of our Republican 
Government, and sustain their party allegiance 
without a violation of their national attachments. 
It is a beautiful illustration of the purity of our 
party principles, that they conform to the maxims 
of the Constitution, and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. wie 

But disunion is threatened, disunion is fared. 

I have not time—I have no inclination—to follow 
this further. Sir, a war for a share of the spoils 
would be, not an honor, but a shame to the South; 
it would pour upon her the discredit of averice, 


and the disgrace of defeat, from both of which her 
good genius should willingly save her. 


I remember few such wars—none that resulted 
in the benefit of those who proclaimed them. Sacred 
history has one instance—it is that of the attempt 
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of the Ephraimites to dissolve the union, because 


they were not called i Hie 
share of the rich spoils of the Ammonitish war. 


But Jephtha dispersed the host; and the borders of | sentiment. She will abide by 


in to what they calied their 
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| lature, nor a meeting of the people, to instruct her 
| Representative here. I believe mos: of her Rep- 
| resentatives on this floor come imbued with that 
the Constitution 





the Cumberland may be politically as fatal a place | herself, and demand that others shall do the same. 


to the disunionistse, as the 
phyricaily to the rebelling Eheim 
What a glorious revenge, Mr. 


of Jordan were \ 
tes 


* But suppose, in the doubtful case of the ter- 
|‘ ritories, where Pennsylvania will declare that 


Chairman, would | ‘slavery ought not to go, by a vote of Congress, 


Mexico have for her defeat, in such an outbreak. | ‘ suppose that the vote of Congress should send it 


Sie would find in it a consolation for her lesses in 
Palo Alto, Buena Vista, Chepultepec, and the 
Hails of Montezuma themselves. 

Let us thank God, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
at the head of this Government—this national Gov- 
ernment—the Government of the whole nation— 


one who is skilifal in battle against the enemies of 


his country, wherever found, and calm, and wise, 
and prudent, and conciliatory in his councils. 


Well seems he born to be with honor crowned, 
*#o well the lore he knows of regiment; 
Peerices in fight—in councils grave and sound; 
The double gift of glory excellent. 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen have, and, as I think, 
with great propriety, alluded to the opinions, 
views, and resolutions of each of their respective 
States and their peculiar districts. This, perhaps, is 
one of the best means of making the committee ac- 

uainted with the opinions of the people; and as 
the custom is so honorably sustained, 1 venture to 
express my view of the feelitgs and principles of 
Pernsy!vania, one of whosetwenty-four Represent- 
atives | have the honor to be. [| of course must 
be understood as speaking of my State, not for her; 
that would be a presumption of which | am inea- 
pable. And I beg at the same time to sey, that 
while I speak as a Pennsylvanian, | do not forget 
nor disregard the fact, that Iam a national repre- 
sentative and legislator. 
and manifests a deep interest in the question now 
before the committee, whether we regaid the sim- 

ie proposition to admit California as a State, or 
melude the dependent, though most prominent 
question of slavery. 


As to California, sir, I believe Pennsylvania, | 


who always means right, taking the Constitution 
and the righte of man as her guide, believes that a 
country thus acquired, thus peopled, and thus de- 
manding admittance, into the Union, should be 
heard, and shéuld have her request granted. 

On the subject of slavery, sir, Pennsylvania has 
but one opinion. She believes it to be injurious 
and demoralizing. She, as an independent State, 
dismissed it from her territory, and as a mem- 
ber of the Union, she would willingly see it abol- 
ished throughout the country. But Pennsylvania 
contends not against the Constitution. She dis- 


cusses, sir, every public measure with freedom. || 


But when she knows that the organic law of the 
land is plain, ehe pauses, and with a faith that does 
credit to her patriotism, she says: ‘ The Constitu- 
tion has muoknevolie controversy is ended.’’ A 
love of freedom distinguishes the people of that 
State in an eminent degree. kt pervades all the 
institutions of the Commonwealth. It is the in- 
stinct of her moral, social, political, and religious 
life, 


Pennsylvania, sir, has, | 





i 


| 





| 
i} 
1 


| * thither; what would then be the action of Penn- 
| * sylvania ?”’ I answer, solemn remonstrance, sir; 
| reproof and punishment to those of her own Rep- 
| resentatives who should betray her principles; but 
_ respectful submission to that majority whose right 
| it is to rule. 

| Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania i» frequently 
|| denominated abroad, and has been styled on this 
floor, the ** Key-srone Srare.’’ She deserves 


|| When the untutored spirits of the North or the 
| South have pointed toward a consolidated Govern- 
|, ment, and seemed to desire to disturb the substan- 

tive position of each portion of the Federal arch, 
| then, sir, the strong republican sense of Penn- 
| sylvania, her pure patriotism, and her just views 


_ of the nature of this Government, have made her, || 
' like the key-stone of tfie arch, the point which || 
| sustained the pressure and prevented the centripetal | 
| tendency, and preserved the arch of the Repub- | 


| lie, 


| But, sir, there is a new state of affairs—a new || 
|| and opposite danger. Now, when consolidation | 


| is found to be no longer possible, with such a key- 
| stone in the arch, we find a tendency in the span- 
| drels of that arch to settle outward—a sort of gen- 


| tle, peaceful proclivity in the North, and hints at 


| forceful dismemberment at the South. What is 
| the key stone to do in this state of affairs? Her 
oes so long effective, will no longer avail. 
| 
tral portion must fall, and the key-stone remain 
above the ruins of that arch, which it could not 
save. 

What is Pennsylvania to do, in this state of 





| treason; and she knows but one mode of cure for 
that disorder—a mode that is to be varied only by 

the number to be dealt with. 1 may not have ex- 
| pressed the opinicnsof all my colleagues, when | 
| referred to the determination of Pennsylvania to 


| 
} 
j 
| 


| allow of no additional slave territory; but, sir, 


there is a sentifient in which all Pennsylvanians 


_can and do agree; and I appeal to my colleagues, 


/on both sides of the House—to Democrats and 


Whigs—to the honorable member who gives his 
| name to the rock of offence in the proviso—to all 
of them—whether Pennsylvania does not stand 
pledged, by her principles and her conduct, to 


} sustain the Union, by whomsoever assailed? | 


| 


| 


appeal to them to say, whether she who is willing 
to send her sons beyond the lines of the State and 
the ration to meet the British, the Indian, or the 
Mexican—to repel aggression, punish injury, or 
| extend our Jimits—will not be ready to do as much 
to nese that Union which she has been so 
ready to extend? 

Honorable gentlemen have talked of regiments to 


Some months since, when a young member of the || be furnished by their States, to defend and preserve 


present Pennsylvania delegat on went to take leave | the Union. 


of his friend—an ancient relative—that person, 
in besiowing a parting blessing, said : ‘*You will 
have much before you in Congress to employ your 
mind, and one vexed question will present itself 
for discussion. Faraticism may mystify on one 
side, and interest conceal truth on the other; and 
you will be, as others have been, perhaps—left in 
doubt as to the course you should pursue. In all 
such instances, be true to yourself, your princi- 
ples, and your State, and give your vole for Lib- 
erty.” 

There spoke Pennsylvania, sir—good, plain old 
Pennsyivania—frequently at fault among the ab- 
stractions of the South and the philosophy of the 
North, but still right in her instincts—conservative 
in her action. 

Sir, permit me to say, that while Pennsylvania 
has no disposition to disturb the compromises of 
the Constitution, or to violate any compact recently 
her opinion against the extension of 
one foot of the territories yet unoccupied by that 
institution. 11 does not require a vote of the legis- 





; 


Sir, | have no mission here to threaten 
or to taunt; but J] say, sir, Pennsylvania has a 
right, and she has a power to do that work. From 


the tops of her mountains, from this side and be- 
| 


yond the meuntains, she will gather her legions 
for the Union. . Nay, sir, from beneath her mount- 
ains, she will call up her swart sons by thousands, 
and with the magic wand of patriotism, she will, 
if summoned to the work, bring forth those who 
are ready to peril limb and life for the integrity of 
that Government and the freedom of that soil | 
beneath which they find protection and employ- 
ment. 

I say this in no spirit of hostility or unkindness; 
but honorable gentlemen have thought it meet to 
proffer the abilities of their respective States, and 


——_ Pennsylvania, sir, is not much in the habit 
of telling w : 


hat she will do, nor of boasting of what 
she has done, yet the humblest of her Representa- 
tives may be allowed to say, that in endurance of 
the will of a majority, or resistance of the violence 
of a minority, she will be found faithful to her 
eae to her lofty mission of Union 


ission of California—Mr. Chandler. . 


ee 


that title, as much for her service as her position. | 


f the outward tendency is persisted in, thecen- | 


things? Sir, Pennsylvania regards disunion as || 
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idea of hay; 
any demand made upon her military eet 
munitions to sustain the Union. Even in the 
nt unfortunate agitation, Pennsylvania see, 
in herself, and others around her, more effective 
and permanent instruments of good. She has €s- 
tablished numerous relations with her sister States 
which give efficacy to her attempts to restore har. 
mony. If the North grows sullen, she can warm 
| them with her coals; if the tempest of disunion 
| gathers in the South, and ‘* threaten to rend free. 
dom’s temple asunder,’’ Pennsylvania imitates her 
own Franklin, and extends with the hand of trut) 
_ the instrament of affection, toward the storm cloud. 
| and conducts thence, and diverts from all, the fluid 
| that might have prostrated the pillars of our poli. 
| ical fabric. Asking nothing that ought to offend 
‘| and submitting to all that the Constitution war. 
rants, Pennsylvania feels that she has a right to 
| speak and to act, and she points to the social and 
domestic relations of her people with the South—ig 
| her constantly augmenting commerce—her steam. 
| boats, that reach the sea-ports—and her railroad, 
that will overlap the interior, of the South—she 
poem to these as a means of union and peace, and 
these, 











like a garland of flowers, 
Shall entwine all our States in a band— 

Confirm and Confederate our wide-spreading powers, 
Our wealth and our wisdom expand. 





One word more, sir, with reference to my im- 
| mediate district and constituency, and their rela- 
|| tions with the vexed question before us, and the 
|| alternative presented by a part of the South, 
|| Philadelphia feels her interest identified with the 
| South, and she looks, therefore, with earnestness 
| to the action of Congress on this matter. She 
| knows how much she risks by disunion, and she 
|| caleulates the value of the object. 

| Never people, Mr. Chairman, had a greater 
| veneration and love for a merely earthly object, 
| than have the citizens of Philadelphia for the 
| Union—that Union which, with the independ- 
/ence and the Constitution of the nation, is said 
| to be the country. ‘These are convertible terms, 
| because one cannot exist without the other. These, 
| then, sir, are the saving principles of our nation. 
| Shall not Philadelphia love them and defend them? 
|| Sir, she is the foster-mother of both—the Bethle- 


‘hem of the nation-saving gift. And will she 
t forget her duties? ‘*Can a mother forget her 
1 child?”’ 

|| Sir, | speak advisedly when I say Philadelphia 
| can know only one country—one Constitution. 
|| And such people are not likely to lie remiss in the 
| duty of defending that country and that Constitu- 
| tion against all aggression; and what is more, sir, 
|, She is as ready and as willing to yield to the 
| feelings and wishes of all, within the bounds 
|| of principle, to keep alive a spirit of love and 
| a spirit of union, by a submission to reasonable 
|| sacrifice. 

| The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
| (Mr. Winturop] concluded his stirring and elo- 
rs philippic, a few weeks since, with a notice 
| that he was speaking for Faneuil Hall—Faneuil 
| Hall, with all its sacred remembrances—‘ not as 
| she is sometimes, when desecrated by fanatics, but 
| as she is when she gives forth the sentiments of 
| her early patriots.” 

| May I not be permitted to say, sir, that I 
speak for Independence Hall, about which cluster 
the remembrances of the most glorious events 


} that mark the annals of nations. I speak for Io- 
| 


dependence Hall, as it stands dark amid the clus- 
tering beauties of modern construction—For Inde- 
pendence Hall, 
“ Grown dim by age, yet worshipped in decay.”— 


I speak for I dence Hall, the manger and 
| Ser astied inawtesmmitche make tetuaber ine 
erty gui the wise > they ca 
| pa did reverence. Such as that sanctified place 
was in 1776, by the virtue of our fathers—such as 
it_is now, by the iotism of their children— 
such, sir, as it ever will be by the inherited and 
"cultivated virtues of those who derive their politi 
cal inspiration 





ion from its historical associations, and 


have ‘virtue, liberty, and i » enough 
to follow the eeiben Ladanes ta endurance, and 
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Pe THE SLAVE QUESTION. 


spEECH OF MR. DANIEL BRECK, | 
; OF KENTUCKY, 
Ivy re House or Representatives, 
March 25, 1850, 


in Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 
"Tnion, on the President’s Message transmitting | 


the Constitution of California. 


Mr. BRECK said: . we 
Mr. Cuarnman: The important questions which || 


cently occasioned so much agitation and || 
aaa in ches public mind, have been so ably and || 
elaborately discussed, not only here and in the || 
‘her end of the Capitol, but by the press through- | 
gut the country, that I can have little hope of | 
presenting anything new gr interesting in regard | 
io them for the consideration of the committee. | 
in obedience, however, to the wishes, as I believe, || 
of my constituents, and in justice to myself, 1 feel | 
constrained to state my views, and the principles |, 
by which my course will be governed, so far as | || 
may be called upon to act, | 
The great controversy is between the North and | 
the South, upon the subject of slavery; and 1 | 
believe, sir, it has rarely been the case for years | 
past, that any question connected with that im- | 
portantsubject, has been discussed in the American | 
Congress without irritauion and excitement. Pre- 
judice against the institution upon the one side, |, 
and extreme sensitiveness, arising from various || 
causes, on the other, have often rendered such | 
discussions pot only exciting, but productive of || 
grious evil. Their tendency has been to weaken | 
the ties and destroy that harmony and good fellow- || 
ship between the North and the South, so essen- | 
tial to our continuance as a united people. 
ltis my desire to say nothing which will add to ! 
the present excitement. If 1 cannot pour oil upon | 


the trouble@ waters, 1 hope not to increase their 
agitation and violence. Our moderation and for- |! 
vearance should be more signally manifested, as || 
has been properly remarked, in proportion as the 
question becomes more important. 

Since the commencement of the present session || 
of Congress, slavery has been the all-absorbing | 
and constant theme, not only here, but in every || 
pert of our extensive country. It has been the 
alpha and omega of almost every speech ; and 
has exerted an influence, often controlling, over 
nearly every thing which we have done orattempted. 
Among other things which we have heard, it has 
been repeatedly sounded in our ears, that upon || 
the satisfactory adjustment of this important con- |) 
troversy hangs the destiny of the Republic—the |, 
fate of our ae Union. Similar assurances | 
have Be us from various sources, some of || 
them entitled to very grave consideration. 

Now, sir, if this be indeed so, then is the con- 
troversy most momentous. No question of such 
transcendent importance, involving so deeply the 
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freedom and happiness of man, has ever been or 
can be presented for the consideration of any legis- 
lative assembly in the civilized world. If this 
wide-spread and happy land, upon which Heaven 
has showered its choicest blessings, is to be torn 
asunder by internal strife—if our happy system of 
government, which reflects immortal honor upon 
its founders, and under which we have enjoyed a 
degree of freedom, and prosperity, and happiness 


i 
} 


| 
| have for more than thirty 
| 


|*. 
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has become extinct in the breasts of their descend- | 
ants. 
It is true, sir, there are those who scout the idea | 
that the Union is in danger, and who regard all | 
that has been said as mere menace and bravado. 
Lam, sir, not of thatnumber. The country, it is | 
true, has been in danger before. It has encoun- | 
tered alarming political storms and tempests, and | 
rode them out in safety. But, sir, Republics have || 
often been the victims of delusion and passion, and || 


| we have no guaranty that we are exempt from || 


these baneful influences. 
1 concur fully in the opinion expressed by the |, 
gentleman from Louisiana, (Mr.Morse,] that the | 
omens are ill, that the times are Sadly out of joint; | 
and I regret to say, that some expressions, used || 
by the gentleman himself, furnish evidence of the 
correctness of that opinion. I confess, sir, after | 
surveying the whole ground, that I have been re- || 
luctantly forced to the conclusion that the country | 
is in imminent danger, and that there has been no | 
period in its history, when a spirit of conciliation | 
and compromise, and all! the efforts of patriotism, |, 
were more eminently required to prop ifs reeling | 
glory, and save it from the greatest of all calamities. || 
The exciting questions more immediately in | 
controversy, arise out of our territorial acquisitions 
from Mexico, and slavery in this District. It has 
been emphatically announced in this House and 
elsewhere, that if, by any act of Congress, slavery || 


| shall be inhibited in these territories, or abolished |! 


in this District, the happening of either of these /' 
contingencies will induce immediate action in the 
South for its protection, or, in other words, as I 
believe is generally understood, will be followed | 
by secession or revolution by a part, at all events, | 
of the States in the South. 

Now, sir, | am decidedly opposed to both these 


| measures, and so is the State which I have the | 


honor in part to represent. But I deem it entirely | 
unnecessary to speculate in regard to her course, | 
should they or either of them be adopted, as there | 
is no probability, 1 think, that either event will | 
happen, at least during the present session of Con- | 
gress, unless the admission of California as a State, | 


| with a constitution excluding slavery, should be || 


regarded as an equivalent act or measure—and that |) 
subject I shall notice hereafter. But, although | 
neither of these unjust and obnoxious measures | 
should be adopted, stil] the existing state of things | 
is evidently tending to a very unfortunate and | 
alarming result. he different views and feel- || 
ings entertained at the North and the South, upon || 
the subject of slavery, and the agitation of this |) 
uestion, in connection with party politics, mani- || 
estly tend to a sectional division in feeling and | 
political action. i 

To arrest this tendency, and avert a result so || 
fatal, should be the effort of every one who duly || 


_appreciates the importance of preserving that || 


Union, under which we have been so prosperous || 
and happy, and have become so great and power- | 
ful. {| 

As I was born and educated in the North, and \ 


South, or in a slaveholding 
with some freedom, and without offence, examine 
this subject of slavery, and more especially in | 
view of the opinions and feelings of the North in 
regard to it. 

There has evidently been some new light, or 
perhaps I may, with more propriety, say obscu- 


unparalleled in the annals of nations—is to be || rity, thrown upon it since I left that section of 


broken up and overthrown, then truly may it be 
said, that the last refuge of civil liberty, the last 
“eee free government, is gone. 
ith what intense interest is aay triot, ev- 
ery votary of freedom, watching our elib 
and waiting the result. On the other hand, with 
What exulting joy are all the enemies of freedom, 
and all the tyrants and oppressors of mankind, 
looking upon 


the gloom we present; 
and with whet a shout of triumph will they hail || 


the sad end of this great Republic. For one, sir, 
‘ cannot, will not, believe that so appalling a calam- 
iy is about to befall us—I cannot believe that 


we have so soon become the sons of gal- 
Sires, that we cannot or will not e the 


I w their valor and suffering 

os e tranemitted to us; that the 
Spirit, w united and the noblest race 
of men that ever struggled and battled for liberty, 


berations, 





seem to prevail, were entertained in my day, or 
when I resided there, | could hardly have escaped 
their influence, and have selected a slave State for 
my permanent residence. It is true, I did not se- 
leet Kentucky because slavery existed there; but 
T am not aware that that circumstance constituted 
| any objection. lam confident it formed no part 
_ of my education to listen to lectures upon the in- 
justice and sin of slavery, end its continuance in 
the South. In those days, Abolitionists and Ab- 
_ olition societies—the party styling itself, par excel- 
| lence, the Liberty party, and the one-idea Free -Soil 
party—were unknown. These new sects have 
sprung up under the influence of the boasted 
ress of the age, of which we hear so much. 

Buc this progress of the age is in some respects 
like a high tide in our mighty rivers; it raises a 
vast amount of trash and rubbish, known in the 
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ears resided in the || 
tate, I trust I may, || 
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West and South by the general term drift, and in 
the North, I believe, flood-wood, which would oth- 
erwise slumber and decay in silence upon the bank. 
While the tide lasts, it floats with some appearance 
of importance—often to the serious annoyance of 
the noble steamer, and other useful craft. But when 
the stream again retires within its natural channel, 
it ceases to annoy, and is seen no more. And 
such will be the inevitable destiny of those refur m- 
ing sects, wise above what is wrilten, when the cur- 
rent of public opinion shall become tranquil and 
rational, 

In regard to the fanatical Abolitionists, who are 
struggling for the immediate abolition of slavery 
throughout the whole country and the world, 
reckless alike as to means and consequences, it is 
useless to wastea word. That sect ‘s so lost to all 
the dictates of reason, justice, and humanity, that 
any appeal to them would be utterly unavailing. 
Such men are as wild and deluded as those who, a 
century or so ago, hung honest women for witches, 
and drove out honest Quakers as heretics. “This 
happened even in the good old, and now great and 
splendid, Commonwealth of Massachusetis. The 
same delusion, although not to the same extent, 
prevailed in the renowned Old Dominion; and it 


| may be possible that the fanaticism of this sect is 


the result of some hereditary taint or obliquity. 
| understand their number is very limited, and it 
will certainly become more so, should reason ever 
resume the helm in their minds, 

But I apprehend I am not mistaken in suppos- 
ing that a very considerable portion of the people 
in the North—and by the North I include all the 
non-slaveholding States—entertain very erroneous 
opinions upon the subject of slavery—its condition, 
the any of emancipation, and in regard to 
the character of slaveholders, The idea that it is 
unjust and sinful for the South to retain in servi- 
tude, instead of emancipating their slaves—which 
I think is a pretty generally-prevailing sentiment-— 
is certainly founded in error, and must be ihe 
result of feeling, rather than reflection and an 
unprejudiced investigation of the subject. 

Now, whether slavery was originally a moral 
wrong, is a question I shall not stop to examine; 
for whether so or not, has no more to do with 
the present question in regard to slavery, as it 
now exists and its continuance in this country, than 
the fall of Adam or original sin. I will, however, 
take uccasion to say, that the condition o. the 
African, brought to this country by it, has, beyond 
question, been improved, and the Christian phi- 
lanthropist has strong hopes that slavery in Amer- 
ica may, in the providence of God, be the means 
of spreading the blessings of Christianity and of 
civil liberty throughout the most benighted, de- 
graded, and barbarous quarter of the globe—of ulti- 
mately illuminating and civilizing even Africa, 

Nor need I inquire whether slavery is a social 
or domestic evil; for if itis, the North may oggra- 
vate but cannot cure it. 

To determine what would be right and what 
wrong in regard to it, or whether it is right or 
wrong for the South to retain their slaves in servi- 
tude, we must look at the institution as it is, and 
all the circumstances attending it. Tested in this 
way, duty—Christian duty—and interest dictate 
the same course—and each forbids emancipation. 

The result of my experience and reflection is, 
that so long as the white and African races con- 
stitute the same community, and the latter in 
point of numbers approximate anywhere neur the 


| the country. If the views and feelings which now || former, the safest and happiest, and indeed the 


| only, safe and happy relation for both races, is 
| that of master and servant; and | am satisfied no 
unprejudiced mind, which will thoroughly invest- 
gate the subject, will come to a different conclusion. 
That relation will secure to each race, or class, the 
| greatest security and the greatest amount of com- 
fort and happiness. 
The general emancipation of slavery in the South 
would rerult, if not in the ruin, greatly to the 
| prejudice of each class, and more especially the 
colored. It would be an act of injustice and in- 
| humanity to the slave, not surpassed by the people 
| of the North turning off, helpless and destitue, 
upon the world, their infant children to shift for 
themselves. But why enlarge upon this question ? 
Emancipation, in a word, would be madness. 
What could be done with the slaves, if emancipated? 
| Would the North receive them? No; some of 
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the non-alaveholding States exclude them as far as 
possible by law, and even resort to force to break 
up their settlements, even when upon their own 
soil, and expel them. If they were to remain in 
the South, they would necessarily be a degraded 
casie, and virtually slaves—wretched and miserable 
beyond their present condition. 

The boasted emancipation by Great Britain, at 
the expense of $100,000,000, of her West India 
slaves, has proved, so far as any improvement in 
the condition of the blacks was contemplated, an 
entire failure. There are gentlemen on this floor, 
northern gentlemen, who know, and who have been 
interested in knowing, that a more degraded and 
raiserabie race of human beings can hardly be 
found upon the globe. And whatis Great Britain 
now doing or permitting to bedone? I understand 
that Africans, by thousands, propably those cap- 
tured from slavers, upon some indenture system, 
are removed from the Cape of Good Hope to the 





West Indies, where they are held in a snecies of || 


service, varying but little from the former condi- 
tion of slavery in those islands, 


I wiil not, however, dwell longer upon a propo- || 


sition which will not be controverted by any one 
correctly informed as to the facts, and whose mind 
is net warped by prejudice. But, sir, can the 
people of the North be aware to what extent they 
would be affected on the score of interest by dis- 
turbing slavery in theSouth? Do they appreciate 
the fact, that almost every interest and department 
of labor draws largely from the proceeds of the 
labor of slaves? Not the manufacturer of cotton 
only, and the thousands and tens of thousands 
employed in that business, but almost every class 
of mechanics—also the shipping, mercantile, and 
agricultural or farming interest; for the prosperity 
of the latter depends upon the prosperous condi- 
tion of the other interests or classes. Why, sir, 
the cotton-gin, and almost every implement and 
instrument used in the culture of cotton and the 
cane, and all the machinery in the sugar-making 
process, the clothing of all kinds for slaves, the 


provision to a considerable extent, and numerous || 


other articles, are almost exclusively the product 
of northern labor. It would be interesting to pur- 
sue this inquiry further in the detail, and show to 
what extent the North realizes the proceeds of the 
labor of slaves, but time will not permit. 

If, then, as we are authorized to assume, be- 
nevolence and philanthropy—in a word, duty— 
forbid any change in the institution of slavery, 
and if the prosperity of the North, as well as the 
South, essentially depends, as it manifestly does, 
upon the quiet and undisturbed enjoyment of the 
institation by the South, upon what ground can 
we account, even if the Constitution were entirely 
out of the question, for the perpetual irritation and 
annoyance to which the South are subjected? Do 
not the South and all their slaves constitute a por- 
tion of the population and wealth of a common 
cowry? 

Why, then, lecture the South in this Hall, and 
over the whole North, by resolutions of conven- 
tions of all sorts and sizes, and still worse, by 
resolutions of whole States, through their legisla- 
latures, upon the injustice, curse, and sin of slavery, 
to sny nothing of the untiring assaults of the press, 
in countless thousands of tracts and novels, and 
every other species of publication? Why, in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, render it odious to aid 
the owner in the reclamation of his fugitive slaves, 
and even penal for State officers to interfere? Wh 
tell the South thatslavery shall never be extended, 
but confined to the narrowest possible limits, and 
for the avowed purpose of thereby forcing the 
South to the suicidal act of emancipation? Such 
was the benevolent and generous policy avowed by 
the year from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens.} 

All this not only irritates, but seriously affects, 
the South in the enjoyment of their constitutional 
rights. It is of no service, but a positive injury 
to the slave. It has no tendency to loosen, but 
may render it necessary to tighten, his bonds. It 
adds nothing to the prosperity of the North, but 
on the contrary, as you embarrass the South, you 
affect your own interests, 

Why, air, | have sometimes thought it strange 
that a people, unsurpassed for intelligence and 
sagacity, and for an abiding, sleepless regard for 
their own interests, as is certainly a portion of the 
North, should have been so mistaken and misled 





| ber, but actual chains and manacles, and the most 
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upon this subject. But the marvel measurably 
ceases, when we look into the history of the case, 
and the means employed for exciting the public 
mind, and for the manufacture of public opinion. 
The examination of the subject has been ex 
parte—one-sided. Lecturing fanatics and vaga- 
bonds at first went through the country, exhibiting, 
not in imagination, as has been done in this cham- 





horrid instruments for punishment, as indicative 
of the savage cruelty of the master and the wretch- 
ed condition of the slave. ‘They had the field en- 
tirely to themselves. The slaveholder was calum- 
niated—denounced as an unfeeling tyrant, and the 
condition and treatment of the slave grossly mis- 
represented. The subject found its way into the 
school-house and the pulpit; and finally the feel- 
ing was rendered availat e by the political dema- 
| gogue, and carried into the ballot-box This feel- 
| ing has progressed till the current has become so 
| deep and strong, that in many instances those 
| who would, find it fraught with political danger to 
| resist it. 

It is proper, and I will here take occasion to 
state, that so far as I have, or may, speak of the 
course of the North or the South in connection 
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|| with this subject, I do not design my remarks to 


| apply indiscriminately to the whole North or 


| South—for I am aware such an application of them 
would be unjust—but only to such portions of 
either as they may be properly applicable to. 
But, sir, the state of feeling to which I was 
alluding, has been seized upon at the South for 
party purposes. Leading men in the North, with 


|| a view to render them unpopular and odious in the 


| South, have been unjustly denounced as Abolition- 
| ists and enemies to the South. And such has been 
| the effect of these different sectional views and 
| feelings, that, to render a candidate acceptable to 
| both sections, zealous and unscrupulous partisans, 


|| like pirates, have had to run him with two sets of 





| not, and will not, be deceived in him. 


| papers—fradulent creeds and flags, prepared to use 
| one or another to suit the latitude. 

To secure the election, however, of the gallant 
and patriotic individual now at the head of the 
Government, I am not aware that such practices 
were deemed necessary. The people believed him 
| honest, intelligent, brave, and patriotic; and as 

such, were satisfied to elect him; and they have 


I desire, sir, to say a word or two more with a 
view further to show the palpable inconsistency of 
a portion, at all events, of the North, in regard to 
slavery. If it is so odious in their eyes, and the 
existence and continuance of it are regarded as a 
moral wrong, as a sin, why encourage it, and 
grow rich upon it’ Why not throw overboard, 
as was the tea, the contaminated articles, the 
products of slave labor? Why, sir, the people 
of the North, in receiving and using the cotton, 
and sugar, and rice, and tobacco, knowing as 
they do that they are produced by the labor of 
slaves, give countenance and are accessories to 

| the alleged injustice and sin, as the receiver or 
purchaser of stolen goods is of the theft. The 
wildest fanatic is a daily participant of the neces- 
saries, and comforts, and luxuries of life, pro- 
duced by slave labor; and he is not restrained 
| from indulgence by any conscientious scruples. 

Again: the northern creditor, to secure his débt 
upon a southern slaveholder, without scruple, 
takes a mortgage upon his slaves, and thereby be- 
comes a slave-owner. He never, under such cir- 
cumstances, emancipates, but sells; and no sale, 
I apprehend, has ever been arrested by the con- 
science of a northern creditor. Of this | certainly 
do not complain; and I have only made these allu- 
sions, to show the intimate connection between the 
two sections on the score of interest, and that there 
should be no difference on the score of feeling. 

1 look - my the present controversy as unnatural 
and unholy, threatening and jeopardizing, as it 
evidently does, the safety and stability of this great 
Government. I believe it to be in the power of 
the present Congress to terminate it, without 
any sacrifice, by any party, of principle, interest, 
honor, or feeling. And for the purpose of pre- 

senting my views as to the mode, I desire to say 
so «am the important and more immediate 

estion before the committee, the message of the 
President transmitting the constitution of Califor- 
nia. 





| lishment of no territorial governments 
—_ The latter recommendation is based y 
| the 
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The President recommends the admicsin. - 
the Union of California, with the conionden into 
mitted; and as to the residue of the = 


acquired from Mexico, he recommenils the = 
9 OF non. 


supposition, that such governmets 
established without soontenad and staan be 
ment upon the subject of slavery. ~~ 

There is certainly very plausible ground for \); 
supposition. An effort to establish such gore is 
ments, made at each session of the last Coneren 
was unavailing, in consequence of this exci, 
question. The question is still regarded of an 
mount importance, and its adjustment beset with 
serious, but I trust not insurmountable, difficul:ic 
The present position of California, praying adm 
sion as a State, will certainly, or ought, in m 
opinion, to aid in the settlement of the entire cos. 
troversy, so far as these territories are concernes 
It ought to be settled. The condition of the people 
in these territories, the dignity of the nation, an 
above all, the harmony and safety of the Unio, 
require that it should be settled. Still, if this ca». 
not be effected, if territorial governments eanno, 
be organized, or the question adjusted in som, 
other way, without continued and dangerous ey. 
citement, the recommendation of the President o/ 
non-action will be, as the lesser evil, the safest anj 
wisest policy. The rights of all the people, so far 
as relates to the occupation of the country, will be 
thereby unaffected, and continue as they now 
exist. 

California has formed her constitution, and prays 
admission into the Union under very peculiar and 
extraordinary circumstances; no State has ever 
been admitted under precisely similat circumstan. 
ces. It is true that several territories—Michigan, 
lowa, Florida, and others—formed constitutions, 
without any act of Congress authorizing the pro- 
ceeding, and under such circumstances have been 
admitted; but they had organized tefritorial gov. 
ernments. Their admission, however, was irreg. 
ular, and, as to some of them, grossly so. Texas 
was an independent sovereignty, and owed no 
allegiance to this or any other Government. Cali. 
fornia had no organized territorial government, 
nor was she an independent sovereignty. Siill, | 


| am by no means prepared to say she has been in 


the wrong, in organizing a State government, and 


| seeking admission into the Union, whether we 


admit her or not, 

When this Government, in which was vested 
the sovereignty over the country by the cession 
from Mexico, failed to exercise it, the people of 
California had no alternative but anarchy, or to 
form a government for themselves. Self-defence 
and preservation justified her in pursuing the latter 
course. How long was she to continue in her 
abandoned condition? Two sessions of Congress 
had passed, and there was no provision for her 
government and protection; and there was little 
probability that the efforts of the present Congress 
would be more successful. Her condition was 
peculiar. She constitutéd, and still constitutes, « 
point of greater attraction than any other in all 
the earth. There was arush to her mountains of 

l\d—an influx of population without a parallel 

| in the history of man. Under such circumstances, 
| she has formed a constitution, and become a Sisle 
de facto, and now asks—not in contumacy, Nol in 
derogation of our authority, but in express recoe- 
nition of it—to be made a State de jure, and admit- 
ted into this great family of States. Her constitu: 
tion was the work, and bears the impress, of 
American citizens, and seems to have been adop- 
ed with singular unanimity. There is nothing 
justify even a suspicion that the character of it, !" 
reference to slavery, is the result of any extraneous 
influence. It sufficiently appears that it is emphat- 
ically the constitution of American citizens " 
California, at the time of its adoption. It 1s = 
objection, however, entitled to consideration, that 
the lation, although at this time sufficient!y 
considerable extent, unsta 


with a view toa residence. It is als 
obj that the Geunteriee are too extensive. 
‘of all northern gentleme", 
no ob- 
hey are im 


patient for her adoption—they are anxious ° 


t, sir, in the 
these ns away, and 
\wtacle to immediate admission. 
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and no questions asked. The clause 
wer constitution exeluding slavery, covers, like 
onde, all faults and irregularities. If that 
ame were expunged, or out, what a marvelous 
eminge would be produced in their views and feel- 


ke hers 


ings: 5 ° . 

r, ] have made up my mind, notwith- 
Wel, si the objections, and that it will be 
oe plishing & new p ent, to unite with them 
7 admit California, and even with her desig- 
ved boundary, provided they will be just and 
peer and settle the whole controversy as to 
im residue of these territories. e 

jam in favor of a measure providing for the 
simission of California, and the organization of 
rritorial governments for the residue of Califor- 
siaand New Mexico, without the Wilmot proviso, 
iaving the question of slavery to be settled by the 
roper constitutional tribunal—the judiciary—in 
ihe first instance, should the question arise; and 
by the people in the second—w hose authority can- 
pot be questioned —when they come to form State 
constitutions. L 

And how is it possible that northern gentlemen, 
Whigs or Democrats, can resist the settlement, in 
his mode, of this exciting and distracting contro- 
versy? Why leave it open for continued strife 
snd agitation, which have already jarred the very 
foundations of our political edifice? Such a meas- 
wre will leave the rights of all parties precisely 
where they are at present, or would be, if the 
country is left, uncared for by this Government, 
w shift for itself as best it can. It is the South 
will have most ground of objection. As to the 
North, a State is admitted in all respects agree- 
ably to her wishes—in point of territorial extent, 
equal or nearly so to three States of the first class, 
with a sea-coast extent upon the Pacific of seven 


or eight hundred miles, abounding in gold beyond | 


the wildest dreams of avarice, and with a consti- 
tution excluding slavery. In comparison with 
this El Dorado, this land of gold, the residue of 
this Mexican territory, for which governments 
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are sought to be established, is of little value. 

And how, sir, has this vast Mexican territory 
been acquired? Whether by conquest or pur- 
chase, it has been atquired by the common valor, 
and suffering, and treasure, of the nation, and be- 
longs to all the people—not to one State, or class 
of States, nor to one class of the people more than 
another. Under such circumstances, it would be 
in violation of all the principles of justice and 
equality, to exclude a large class from ny partici- 
pation in the enjoyment of a country they have 
contributed in common to acquire; for such is the 
eect of this Wilmot proviso, or the inhibition of 
slavery. Justice and equity would forbid this, 
even if it were conceded that Congress had the 
constitutional power. But the South denies the 
power, Such is the undoubting opinion of many 
of our most eminent statesmen and jurists, and 
| think the prevailing sentiment in the South. 
The South has been willing to submit her consti- 
tutional right, to remove and hold slaves in this 
territory, to the decision of the Supreme Court, 
and abide the result. And this mode of compro- 
mising and settling the question would have saved 
the country from all or much of this excitement. 

But northern gentlemen, with some exceptions, 
claim the power. They insist, also, that slavery 
s excluded by Mexican law, and contend, more- 
over, if it were not, that it cannot exist there with- 
out express authority of law. Every northern 
man contends for this, and to have no 
doubt upon the subject. Besides all, the foremost 
man in all the North, and one of the foremost of all 
his race in any age or country, is willing to rel 
upon the character of the country, the irrepeal- 
able law of God and nature, for excluding slavery 
from the residue of this territory. Upon the po- 
‘ition assumed by northern gentlemen, then, this 
proviso is wholly unnecessary and ureless. But, 
at itis more and worse than useless; it is, oo 

_ Circumstances, a wanton out u 
a. of the South—it indicates not only a 
Want of respect their ings, but their opin- 
tons. If, however, the Bout right, and - 
ae not the oes only un 

‘rage upon their feelings, but upon their consti- 
‘utional rights, Why, then, should northern gen- 
tlemen so pertinaciously insist upon this offensive, 
and, according to their own avowed sentiments, 
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useless provision? Why not display the magna- || forms us he continued whatever of government 
nimity and patriotism of the distinguished Senator || there Was in the country as he found it, and dis- 
from Massachusetts to whom I have alluded— || turbed no arrangements which had existed under 





leave the question to be settled by the character 
of the country, by the judiciary, and the people 
of those territories, and relieve the country from 
the agitation and alarm that now pervades it? 
Bat, sir, in support of this proviso, or inhibitory 
policy, gentlemen—and more especially my friend 
from Ohio, [Mr. Campse.t]—have referred to and 
relied upon the opinions of distinguished patriots 
and statesmen, and the views of the people of 
several of the States—North Carolina, Georgia, and || He found the people in a measure without gov- 
Virgigia—about the period of the Revolution. || ernment, and at the same time no people needed 
What was the condition of slavery at that period, || the protection of an efficient government more, 
I have no time to inquire, and it is not important. || He recommended them to do what, under the 
The objection, however, seems to have been more | cireumstances, self-defence and self-preservation 
particularly against the African slave-trade. But | authorized and required them to do—to form 
what did these eminent men do afterwards, and || governments for themselves. This they have 
after our independence had been established? In || done, but not, it would seem, at the instance of 
the most solemn and important act of their lives, || the President, or in consequence of his recom- 
with the Father of his country at their head, they | mendation. The constitution of California is 
not only recognized and provided for the continu- | now before us, and whether we shall admit her or 
ance of slavery in alltime to come, but authorized || not, as a State, is a question addressing itself to 
the continuance of the African slave-trade for || our discretion. 
twenty years, for the express purpose of increas- ] As to the course of the President, I regard it as 
ing the number of slaves inthe country. For this || dictated by sound policy and the most patriotic 
rovision, voted the North as well as the South. motives. There is certainly some reason for be- 
he former realized the money by the traffic—the || lieving that the same course, in effect, had been 
| latter desired and obtained the slaves. And what || previously advised by his predecessor; but whether 


hie predecessor. Of this | have heard no com- 
plaint; but he recommended the people, if pre- 
pared to comply with the requisitions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to form, in effect, 
State constitutions, and submit them to Congress, 
with a prayer for admission as States. His mo- 
tive was patriotic—the termination, as soon ag 
possible, of the excitement in regard to the ques- 
tion of slavery, and by the people dheindelves. 








State resisted the adoption of the Constitution on || so or not, is not deemed very material, and | have 
account of this provision, or of any other in ref- || no time to go into an inquiry as to the fact. 
erence to slavery? It was opposed by no State, || Mr. Chairman, I have often been asked what 
on that account, so far as my recollection extends. || Kentucky would do, or how she stood in the 
If all this was the result of compromise, informing || present contest, and my answer has Leen a very 
the Constitution, it was a noble example, which || short one—that Kentucky was against the proviso, 
we ought to follow for its preservation. | but in favor of the Union. She seems to have full 
But the question is, what would these illustrious || confidence in her delegation in Congress; her legis- 
men now do in regard to this inhibitory policy, if || lature has forwarded no resolutions of instruction or 
they were now here, and could be heard in this || request; she has yet made no effort, by a dollar and 
Hall? Would they, under the change of circum- || cent calculation, to ascertain the value of the Union; 
stances, when we have more slaves than the entire she regards it as priceless, and cannot, therefore, 









| 
| 
by the valor and treasure of the whole nation— 


population in 1775—when emancipation cannot be 
effected without ruin to both races—when the con- 
dition of slavery has been greatly anieliorated, 
and when slave labor is employed, not only bene- 
ficially to our whole country, but to the whole 
world—when our territory has been vastly ex- 
tended, spreading from ocean to ocean, and acquired 


would they say, let the alien and the stranger from 
all countries, no matter whether Christian or Pa- 
gan, Mohammedan or Mormon, with one wife or 
fifty, occupy in unnumbered thousands our vast 
unpeopled territories, and utterly exclude from 
every rood of it their own household—every slave- 
holder, although bone of their bone, and flesh of their 
fesh—the founders and descendants of the very 
founders of the empire? Would they say this 
is justice—this is that equality upon which our 
Union and Constitution were based? No, sir—no! 
If the shade of the most illustrious man, not only 
of his country, but of his whole race, could arise 
here, it would frown upon and condemn such 
policy, as not only in conflict with the spirit of 
the Constitution, but as unjust in itself—an out- 

ge upon the feelings and rights of the South. 
Would he endorse the unfeeling sentiment of the 
member from Pennsylvania? No, sir. His lan- 
guage would be, you have territory enough and to 
spare. Humanity, philanthropy, as well as jus- 
tice and equality, the harmony and safety of the 
Union, forbid this restrictive policy. 

But, sir, the South asks no concession; what 
the paramount law of the land secures to her, is 
all she contends for. The settlement of the con- 
troversy in the way suggested—and, | believe, a 
proposition to that effect is now before the com- 
mittee—results in no triumph to any party. It 
ought to be most acceptable to the North, in view 
of the admission of California. In this whole 
matter, however, itis or should say, I speak 
pe Rar myself, although [ believe most of my 
co 
the character which I have indicated, The whole 
country will rejoice at :he settlement of this dis- 
tracting controversy, and will be generally satis- 
fied that it shall be settled in that way. 

1 had intended to a few words, sir, in reply 
to the reflections which have been, most unjust! 
in my opinion, made upon the President, as to his 
course in reference to these territories. He in- 
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solve such a problem; the flattering estimates, and 
gentlemen have so 
minutely described, as the certain fruits of disunion 
and a southern Confederacy, have not had the 
slightest influence to lessen her attachment to the 
country and the Government as they now exist; 
her devotion to the Constitution and the Union, 
rises far above such speculating and sordid calcu- 
lations; love of liberty—of security—of independ- 
ence—of the present and anticipated glory and 
happiness of this magnificent Republic—conatitute 
the basis of her devotion. 

It is true, a state of case may possibly occur, 
when her honor, her independence, her very ex- 
istence, may render the Union insupportable, and 
revolution unavoidable; but nothing will ever force 
her to so sad and desperate a resort, but the stern- 
est necessity; and should she ever be driven to it, 
the case will be a plain one. As one of her sons 
remarked, in reference to the memorable shooting 
or falling of the stars, as the phenomenon was 
called, that he kept his eye constantly upon the 
north star, and concluded, if that should fall or 
shoot off, the hunt would be out, and that dissolution 
and ruin would be at hand. So, sir, when Ken- 
tucky shall be for disunion, it may well be con- 
sidered the time has come, and the scene has 
closed. 

At the same time, no State has greater cause 
to complain of the injustice of non-slaveholding 
States, as regards the abduction and enticing away 
of her slaves, and the difficulty and danger in their 
reclamation. 

We denounce, sir, and punish as pirates, thore 
who sre engaged in the African slave-trade. The 
act of decoying from the owner his slave, and aid- 


: ing him in his escape, is not less, but even more, 
criminal. 


As to the owner, it is robbery; and as 
to the slave, it is inhumanity, as in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, the effect is to consign 
him to poverty and wretchedness, It seems to 
me, if public sentiment in the North were not 
depraved, in regard to the constitutional rights of 
the South, it would frown down this criminal 
practice, and that the owner would be aided, and 
not obstructed, in the recovery of his property. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will adopt, and 
immediately, such measures as shall render avail- 
able and efficient the constitutional provision in 
regard to fugitive slaves, and that the North will 
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cordistly unite in this matter, and carry out, in | ‘slave, said he never would, and prayed for the abolition of 


good faith, that important provision. 


well as the obligation imposed by the Constita- 
tion, demand this, that the South may be secure 
in the quiet and unannoyed enjoyment of their 
property, 

It seems to me, sir, that an adjustment of exist- 
ing difficulties, and in a manner consistent with 
the rights and honor of all parties concerned, if 
honestly desired, may be easily effected. And 
what a day of triumph and rejoicing would that be 
to every patriot—to every one who has ever sent 
an aspiration to Heaven for human freedom— 
which shonld witness the restoration between the 


North and the South of that fraternal sympathy, and || 


kindness, respect, and confidence, which united 


ovr ancestors in the glorious struggle for inde- | 
It would be a sad and gloomy day || 
only for demagogues, and fanatics, and the enemies || 


pendence ! 


of free Government. 


The number who seek revolution, or dissolution, | 


per se, for the sake of dissolution, whether in the 
North or the South, must be confined to fanatics. 
Possibly there may be those who seek it for self- 


agyrandizement, to gratify a reckless and unhal- | 
lowed ambition. To such, if any, | would apply | 


the withering invocation of the poet: 
‘Is there not some chosen curse, 

Rome hidden thunder in the stores of Heaven, 

Red with uncommen wrath, to blast the man 

Who would owe his greatness to his country’s ruin?’ 

Mr. Chairman, if allowable, I would say in 
conctusion, that personally, no. member of the com- 
mittee can have more feeling, or a stronger desire 


for the safety and continuance of the Union, than | 


the humble individual who now addresses you. 
The bones of my ancestors sleep beneath the 

sod of New England, and I have kindred blood in 

almost every State north of the Potomac. 


litically—of course, in party politics—has ac- 
quired, and well deserves, the flattering cognomen 
of The star that never sets. To that gallant and 


patriotic State, although differing widely from her | 
views in regard to slavery, | am strongly attached; | 


for— 


| said so, 
| speech to which he refers, he will see I had no purpose of 
| arraigning him. 
| great body of the people in the non-slaveholding States were 


More | 
than twenty years of the first part of my life were | 
epent in the far North, in that State which, po- 


Interest and | ‘slavery.”’ 
onor, the harmony and safety of the Union, as | 


General Cass politely saya, “I do not arraiga the motives 


| Sof the gentleman who has thus arraigned me; he. had 


‘heard the story, and [ presume believed it; but he should 
‘ have ascertained the facts, before he thus summoned me— 
‘ notin the heat of an excited contest, but in the cool hours 
‘ of legislation—to the bar of the House of Representatives, 
‘and in effect to the bar of the country.” 

He is greatly mistaken in supposing I had “ arraigned”? 
him, and he should have ascertained the facts, before he 
If he will do me the honor to read the part of my 


My only purpose was, to prove that the 


patriotic, and above the influence of sectional feelings; that 
they were not Abolitionists, for they had voted for General 
Taylor, the slaveholder, although he was opposed by Gen- 
eral Cass, who was opposed to slavery in principle, and 
owned no slaves, 

General Cass says his language was, “ We are no slave- 
‘holder; we never have been—we never shall be; we dep- 
‘ recate its existence in principle, and pray for its abolition 
‘ everywhere, where this can be effected justly, and peace- 


| ¢ ably, and safely, for both parties.”’ 


Now I do not think I did him great injustice in my speech. 
I only quoted him as professing gratitude for deliverance 
from slavery, against the existence of which he had prayed. 
And General Cass is mistaken, in supposing ‘it is one of 


Hi ‘those unfounded stories, whose functions, having been ful- 
|| § filled, isthus suddenly called from its resting-place, for some 
‘ purpose, I know not why.” Itcertainly is not an unfounded | 


story, as his own statement in the Senate, on the l4th of 
March, proves. ‘ Its functions” have notbeen fulfilled; for 
unless [ am greatly mistaken in my recollection of the facte, 
this story was called from its restiag-place in 1848, by the ed- 
itor of an Abolition paper, who advocated General Cass’s 
election, and who recommended to the northern people, 
that he who never owned a slave, and said he never would 
—who prayed against the existence of slavery, and for its 


abolition—should be preferred to the owner of two hundred 


slaves. 

In justice to General Cass and to myself, I desire this 
letter should be published with my speech, of March 6, 
1850, in the Appendix to the Congressional Globe. 

Very respectfully, &c., EDW. STANS-Y. 
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Se 


for the Democracy upon all question satin 
cially upon the annexation of Texas Senta aed 
tell him, with entire respect, but w _ 


it 
knowledge of the truth of what I say. the 
vast multitude of speeches made by eae 
Democrats on the Texas question, in no one Of then 
can he find a single sentence, sentiment, or w ~ 
to justify the sweeping charge he has made e 


the whole body of Democratic Senators andi. 


Supported , 
On the contrary, sir, ey : 
€ annexg. 
ntly repy. 
em by the 
ed entire} 

Y Opposite, 
aM Unable 
Y Or morals, 


resentatives from the North, who 
annexation of Texas. 


northern man, who spoke in favor of th 
tion of Texas, expressly and indigna 
= the doctrine now imputed to th 


Senator from Massachusetts, and assign 
different, and in many instances direct! 
reasons for supporting that measure. | 
to comprehend that system of courtes 
which authorizes a distinguished Senator to Charge 
a large body of public men, in the performance o 
high public duties, with having been influenced 
by motives different from those avowed by them. 
selves at the time. And how is this charge at. 
tempted to be maintained? We are reminded 
that the then Secretary of State, [Mr. Calhoun 
in his correspondence with Mr. Murphy, the 
|| chargé d’affaires in the Republic of Texas, an 
i Mr. King, minister to France, boldly and frank) 
avowed that he was negotiating the treaty of ap. 
nexation for the purpose and with the view of 
giving security to the slave interest in the States 
bordering upon Texas, and therefore the Senator 
from Massachusetts boldly assumes that the north. 
ern Democrats, one and all, supported the measure 
upon the grounds and for the reasons stated by 
Mr. Calhoun. By this process of reasoning, he 
attempts to fasten the charge, not only upon the 
Senators and Representatives, but upon the great 
| mass of voters—the whole Democratic organiz. 
|| tion—including a vast majority of the people in 
the free States. This view is ingenious and 
plausible ; but I submit it to the candor of the 
| Senator, whether it is fair and just? The Senator 
keeps out of view—no, he is incapable of that; 
'| he has forgotten—one important chapter in the 
| history of this question, which changes its whole 
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SPEECH OF MR. DOUGLAS | character, and overturns his position. I will refresh 


| his memory. When President Tyler sent the * 
Who never to himself hath said, OF ILLINOIS, treaty of annexation to the Senate for ratification, ° 
This ia my own, my native land?” Iw rHe Senate, March 13 and 14, 1850. 


this body, by resolution, called for all the corre- oe 
_T claim, however, as my country, a land not i The Senate having under consideration the Mes- spondence upon:the aubject, When it wes fur 1 
limited by the confines of a single State, but co- || 


«Lives there a man with soul so dead, 


extensive with this broad Union—the land of 


Boone. 


of my adoption. 
have been a citizen of the brave, generous, and 
patriotic State of Kentucky, and have been treated 
with all the kindness of a native son. To Ken- 
tucky Iam bound, not only by all the ties of in- 


tereat, and honor, and gratitude, but by every tie || 
of feeling and affection which can be intwined || 


arvand the human heart. And whatever may be 
her course in regard to the present controversy, or 


in future trials, [ will say, in the expressive lan- | 


guage of one of old—* Where thou goest I will 


go, and where thou lodgest [ will lodge; thy peo- | 


ple shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 


tended to be placed at the end of his speech, on 
page 345, but we had made up beyond it, before 
the mote came to hand. We publish it in this 


place, being as convenient as any other we can | 


now get for it: 
Wasuineron City, March 25, 1850, 


sage of the President of the United States trans- 


, || mitting the Constitution of California 
Washington and Henry, of Laurens and Marion, || 5 " 


ef Hancock and Adams, as well as that of Allen, | 
d the bscure, but romantic and daring, ||. etna” ; 
ee ie tates eee Sen ee ee | sion of the series of questions in the range of this 
But, sir, my regard for the State of my birth, is | 
not inconsistent with loyalty and devotion to that | : 
For more than thirty years 1 || Senator from Massachusetts. I regret exceedingly 

|, that in a speech so eminently |:beral, national, and 

|| patriotic, on all the points which unfortunately 


Mr. DOUGLAS addreased the Senate as follows: 
Mr. Presipent: Before entering into the discus- 


debate, | must be permitted to refer to some points 
in the able and eloquent speech of the distinguished 


disturb and distract the country, he should have 
deemed it necessary to have marred its harmony, 
and broken its force, by introducing taunts and 
criminations of a mere partisan character. His 
attacks upon the northern Democracy, in connec- 
tion with the annexation of Texas, and the sup- 
port of the Mexican war, and the acquisition of 
territory by the treaty of peace, were as gratuitous 


and unprovoked as they were unfounded and un- 
|) just. yi 
| having supported the annexation of Texas under 


|| ** pledges to the slave interest,” and for the pur- 
Tux following note, from Mr. Stanxy, was in- | 


e charged the northern Democracy with 


pose of sustaining the slave power of this Union. 
Gladly, sir, would I pass by in silence this act of 


| injustice, and others of equal enormity, could I do 
| so in justice to myself, and those with whom I have 


ever n associated politically, and the members 


| of the House of Representatives with whom | 
| acted in concert on the annexation question. I 


nished to the Senate, and disclosed to the world, - 


who does not remember—what friend of Texas 
can ever forget—the excitement and universal burst 
of abhorrence and indignation that a great and 
favorite national measure should have been butci- 
ered and destroyed by those intrusted with its 
consummation? Dismay, mortification, despont- 
ency, bordering on despair, was depicted in the 
countenance of every friend of Texas, while her 
enemies exulted with great joy, that the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Tyler, and especially the Secretary 
of State, had placed the measure upon grounds 
that all America—yea, the whole civilized world— 
must repudiate, and thereby had surrounded tt 
with an odium and prejudice that might enable 
them to defeat annexation forever. From that 
moment the friends of Texas abandoned the idea 
of annexation through the treaty-making power, 
under the administration of Mr. Tyler. The 
treaty was indignantly and contemptuously rejected 
by the Senate, in order to repudiate the Adminis 
tration, and all it had done and said in regard 1 
Texas, and especially the correspondence with 
Messrs. King and Murphy, to which the Senator 
from Massachusetts has so often referred. The 
treaty was rejected; the Administration was jus’) 
and severely rebuked; the correspondence wit! 
Messrs. King and Murphy was repudiated; and 
here ends the chapter of the correspondence and 
treaty negotiated the administration of Mr. 
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pate ee SE colt tak teak cist wis pais || SM be permitted to tell the Senator from Massa- 
on es Ee alte eae ae een | chusetts, that neither his present position, nor his 
sesh, puuinar en te seed y. Marek || Pott political associations, authorize him to speak 
19-—-pacs S3L, Congremenat » Twenday, || for the Democracy of this Union, North or South, |, 
Iw thie epeeth, General Cave: Tefeie to remarks made by || Of of the motives which influence their action, any 
me in the House of Representatives on March:6, in which || ther than he finds those motives and reasons 
I said, © Taylor’s majority, although he was reported to be || recorded in the speeches and political history of 
‘the owner of two hundred slaves, was more than one ban- | the times. It is not his mission to divine our mo- é ee 
‘dred thousand ; and this majority in the non-slaveholding | tives, and assign to us sentiments and opinions || teered his testimony, to a certain extent, in aid 
‘States, where he was opposed by General Cats, whois | Which we never entertained, much less expressed. || the of the Senator’from Massachuset'® 


‘reported to have said, he thanked God he never owned a | I claim at least an equal right with him to speak |' against the northern Democracy. But as 4 ©o” 


Tyler for the annexation of Texas. The Senator 
from South Carolina may think, as he said in his 
speech the other day, that he had more to do with 

e annexation of Texas than any other mani 
the country. I have no desire to < ll him of 
this consoling reflection. I would not have referred 
to it in a manner to deprive him of any of the 
credit he claims for himself, had he not volu?- 
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= from the chapter of history to which I 
Hee eterteds I must be permitted to say to him, 
a sincerity and kindness, that, in my opinior, | 
4 more io embarrass the friends and encourage | 
“enemies of Texas—more to hazard the success 
i measure, to envelop it in clouds of odium 


heart and soul of the nation and the continent. || where a slave cannot live. That country, which, 
We know the responsibilities that devolve upon | from its nature and character, is not susceptible of 
us, and our people will show themselves equal to | slave cultivation, is large enough to embrace at 
them. We indulge in no ultraisms—no sectional | least three of the five States into which Texas 
strifes—no crusades agaiiSt the North orthe South. | may be subdivided by the resolutions of annexa- 
L ‘ Qur aim will be te.do justice to all, to all men, to | tion. And when the northera Democrats are ar- 
* prejudice—than all other men in America. every section. We are prepared to fulfill all our || raigned and condemned for having contributed to 
, for the weapons furnished in the correspond- obligations under the Constitution as it is, and i the extension of slavery, the five and a half de- 
ence alluded to, the enemies of annexation could | determined to maintain and preserve it inviolate || grees of latitude north of 36° 30’, for which pro- 
pot have rallied a majority against the measure in || in ite letter and spirit, Such is the position, the || vision was made to be converted from slave into 
y one State of the Union... 4 destiny, and the purpose of the great Northwest. | free territory absolutely, and probably douole that 
Mr. President, I find I am diverging from the Had the Senator from Massachusetts thus clearly || amount south of that line by the action of the 
jhread of my remarks. My object was to show, || discriminated in his printed speech, as he now || people themselves, when they come to form a State 
that the treaty and correspondence, and all the || intimates, that he did not intend to include my || constitution, ought to have been brought to the 
acs of the Tyler Administration connected there- || own section in his denunciations of the northern |, notice of the public, and put to our credit ia the 
with, were rejected and repudiated before the Dem- | Democracy, I should have left my political friends || statement of the account. _ 
geratic party came to the support of the Texas | from the Northeast to have made their own vindi- || We have a right to complain, also, of that por- 
snnexalion as @ party. Having thrown off the ] cation; but, sir, when he told us that there were |, tion of the Senator’s speech which relates to the 
igcabus, and cut loose from all embarrassing al- || about fifty northern votes in the House of Repre- || country south of 36°30. The resolution does not 
jances, the Democracy, North and South, came || sentatives, and thirteen in the Senate, for the || provide that that portion, or any part of it, shall 
the rescue, and annexed Texas upon broad || annexation resolutions, and then went on to par- | continue slave territory, or become slave States. 
national grounds, elevated far above, and totally || ticularize how many of them were from New Eng- || Such is not the reading, nor the intention, nor the 
jisconnected from, the question of slavery—con- || Jand, and the residue from the other free States of || fair constraction, of the resolution, It provides 
erauons Which addressed themselves to the || the Union, I could not doubt that he intended to || that the States to be formed south of 36° 30’, “ shail 
yiotism and pride of every American—consid- || include the whole of the free States, my own || ‘ be admitted into the Union with or withoul slavery, 
erations connected with the extension of territory, 1 among the others. || as the people of each Stale asking admission may de- 
ofcommerce, Of navigation, of political power, | In immediate connection with this, there is || ‘sive.’’ Before the annexation of Texas, all the ter- 











sid 


ational security, and glory, as one people, with- || another portion of the speech of the Senator from | ritory in the Republic was included in one State, 
gat especial reference to any particular section. |! Massachusetts, which I deem it my duty to notice. | and subject to one uniform system of laws. Of 


These were the grounds upon which the Demo- || Speaking of the annexation of Texas, he said: that vast territory, a small portion, say one fourth, 
cratic party unfurled the Texas flag to the breeze, “From that time, the whole country from here to the~west- || was capable of producing either sugar or cotton, 
in the presidential election of 1844, and received || ern boundary of Texas, was fixed, pleiged, fastened, de- || and consequently adapted to slave labor, while the 
an overwhelming verdict of the popular voice in || Fn Be Peeve ee ee eee || residue consisted of elevated table-lands, and high 


vr favor. The people decreed the annexation of | ; 
Texas in that election, upon the grounds thus as- || 4 10 PIN 0° I" hoe eo understand, the act, nos 
sumed, proclaimed, and defended by the great | ooaer that ; — ~ us eremand:t @ act; nor 
national Democratic party. It was the act of the || 40¢8 !t 80 read. e had made this statement, 
eople themselves, leaving to the representatives without referring to the resolutions of annexation, 
in Congress the duty of recording the verdict | I should have supposed that his recollection had 


vhich their constituents had pronounced. Texas oe Sete o had a eae oe dition and wishes of the people, by and for whom 
was annexed without any distinct reference to the || “Ken, deceive ae sth th = 1 ‘i ’ eae da ‘8 || they were established. Sv long as Texas should 
question of slavery. It was supported, not as a a ee € resolutions detore him, || remain one State, with a uniform system of lawa— 


measure of hostility nor of protection to that insti- = - See eteeeabe te teatones Sea || the preponderance of population and political power 
wtion. It had no more connection-with it than || Jes Fe P peeens * || residing in the lower country—the institution of 
the tariff, the census, the navigation laws, the know not what conclusion to draw. I[ refrain from || 

, , 
public lands, or a great number of the questions | 


~ the oubieet. kan ti slavery must have been fastened upon the people 
‘ é ee sel stim _ > sm th . i a if || of the upper country against their will, and without 
of public policy which are the subjects of daily a ree a ae Sere oe || their consent. In view of this probable contin- 


9 e . : 
legislation. All of them have more or less to do | eens a exceeding four in || S&M¢¥» the resolution of annexation provules for 
with the question of slavery, because the laws are | number, in addition to said State of ‘Texas, and having sut- || ‘he division of Texas into any number of Siates, 
uniform in their Operation, and consequently, in || ficient population, may hereafter, by the consent of said || Not exceeding four, in addition to the present one, 
their practical application, relate to the slavehold- || State, be formed out of the territory thereof, which shali be || and that each of those States shull be received into 
ing as well as the free States. So it was with the || entitled to admission under the provisions of the Federal |! the Union with or without slavery, as it shall de- 


: Constitution; and such States as may be formed ont of || : ons > 
annexation of Texas. If 1 have shown an undue || jhat portion of said territory lying south of thirty-six degrees || Sire. Bat for this provision, no part of Texas 


egree 0 itiven unde ese allac upon || thirty minutes north latitude, common nown #s the Mis- | south o 30’ could ever become free, so long as 
degree of sensitiveness under these attacks up y th de, ly k ue M th of 36° 30’ could b fi l 
the northern Democracy, I trust I will be excused, sourt compromise line, shall be admitted into the Union with || there was a slave raising sugar or colton on the 


i ; or without slavery, as the people of each State, asking ad- || : . 
when it is considered that 1 was one of those mission, may desire; and in such Gtateor Gtates as ehail be || lowlands. Under it, any une of these new States 


northern Democrats who, in the House of Repre- || formed out of snid territory north of said Missouri compro- || CaN become free if it chooses, whenever it shall be 
sentatives, supported the annexation of Texas, |! mise line, slavery or involuntary servitude (except for crime) || admitted into the Union. How many of these 
with all the zeal and energy of my nature. shall be prohibited.” || new States, south of 36° 30’, in the event that four 
Mr. WEBSTER. With a touch of the north- || In tie face of this fundamental law, we are told || shall be created, shall become free, is a matter of 
wesi—the northwestern Democracy. | that ** from here to the western boundary of Texas || epinion, which time alone can decide. If there is 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, sir; lam glad to hear || ‘ was fixed, pledged, fastened, decided to be slave || anything of merit or responsibility in the expres- 
the Senator say with a touch of the northwest; I || ‘territory forever, by the solemn guaranties of || sion of individual opinions, | am willing to hazard 
thank him for the distinction. We have heard so || ‘law!’? Was there ever such a torturing of lan- | my own, and place it on record by the side, and in 
much talk about the North and the South, as if |) guage—such a perversion of meaning? There is || opposition to, that of the Senator from Massachu- 
those two sections were the only ones necessary || no guaranty—no pledge—no intimation even of || setts, that whenever four new States shall be cre- 
to be taken into consideration, when gentlemen || the kind. The very reverse is the fact. While i ated within the limita of Texas, at least two, and 
begin to mature their arrangements for a dissolu- || Texas remained an independent Power, it was all || probably three, of them, including that north of 36° 
tion of the Union, and to mark the dividing lines || slave territory from the Gulf of Mexico to the forty || 30’, will be free States, under the resolutions of an- 
upon the maps, that | am gratified to find that || second parallel of latitude. By the resolution of || nexation, and by virtue of the choice of the people 
there are those who appreciate the important truth, || annexation, five and a half degrees of this slave | themselves. ‘I'his opinion is not new to me, nor 
that there is a power in this nation greater than F territory, to wit, all between thirty-six and a half | original with myself. If my memory serves me 
tither the North or the South-—a growing, increas- || and the forty-second parallels, were to become || right, the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
ing, swelling power, that will be able to speak the || ** fixed, pledged, fastened, decided to be” rage, | (Mr. Cray] expressed the same opinion in his cele- 
lw to this nation, and to execute the law as | and not, “ slave, territory forever, by the solemn |, brated Raleigh letter in 1844, and | know that it was 
token. That power is the country known as || guaranties of law.’ Here isa territory, stretching || the genera! impression among those best informed 
the great West—the Valley of the Mississippi,one || across five and a half degrees of latitude, with- | on the subject at the time ‘fexas was annexed. 
and indivisible from the gulf to the great lakes, || drawn from slavery, and devoted to freedom, by | Subsequeni events, together with all the information 
and stretching, on the one side and the other, to the very act which the Senator has chosen to de- if which has since been developed u; on this subject, 
the extreme sources of the Ohio and Missouri— |} nounce and deride as the work of the northern | have-served to strengthen this conclusion. Hence, 
from the Alleghanies to the Rocky mountains. 1 Democracy. Nor is this all. That part of Texas || [ assert, that the final character of this country is 
here, sir, is the hope of this nation—the resting- || lying south of 36° 30/ is not “pledged to slavery,’’ || not fixed by a fundamental law. It is no more 
Place of the power that is not only to control, but || as stated by the Senator from Massachusetts. i pledged to pared than it is to freedom, The only 
0 save, the Union. We furniah the water that) Mr. WEBSTER. I said that everyacre of that | effect of the resolution of annexation is, to remove 
makes the Mississippi, and we intend to follow, | territory, which, from its nature and character, is | the restriction which must have deprived the peo- 
navigate, and use it until it loses itself in the briny susceptible of slave cultivation, was fixed and | ple of any portion of that territory from estat-tish- 
ocean. So with the St. Lawrence. We intend to || pledged, mortgaged and hypothecated to slavery || ing free institutions, if they desired, and to secure 
open and enjoy both of these great outlets to by the resolutions of annexation. 1 did not of || to them that privilege in each one of the new States. 

the ocean, and ali between them we intend to take || course refer to the mountain country, different in Mr. WEBSTER. | siated that this was slave 
under our especial protection, and keep and pre- || its character, and where slaves cannot exist. ] territory, and that the States formed out of itall have 
serve as one free, happy, and united people. is Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, sir, there isa mountain- | a right to come in as slave States if they choose, 
8 the mission of the great Mississippi valley, the || ous country, not only north but south of 36° 30’, || but that they could not be formed either as fees or 


mountain ridges, with climate and productions to- 
| tally unsuited to the health and employment of the 
slave. The population of Texas at that time was 
confined to the lowlands—the sugar and cotton re- 
| gions—where slave labor was profitably employed, 
The laws and institutions were adapted to the con- 
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slave States without the consent of Texas, Well, 
I suppose, reezoning upon that line of argument, | 
that Texas would be unwilling to admit free States 
out of her territory. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator for his 
explanation, for it furnishes a conclusive refuta- 
tron of his most serious ¢aarge — the northern 
Democracy. His charge was, that the resolutions 
of annexation contained a pledge, binding in honor, 
law, and conscience, upon him and his Whig as- | 
sociates, to bring into the Union four new slave 
States. Now, when the fact is made probable, if | 
not certain, that a majority of those new States | 
will be free, and not slaveholding, we are told that 
Texas will not consent to the division, Well, sir, 
suppose she does withhold her assent, what be- 
comes of the Senator’s complaint, that the Democ- 
racy are reaponsible for the admission of four 
new slave States in the Union? His mode of 
avoiding the force of my argument, that they will 
be free States, is a conclusive refutation of his 
charge against the northern Democracy. I con- 
fess that I participate in the apprehension sug- | 
— by the Senator from Massachusetts, that 

exas wiil not consent to the subdivision provided | 
for in the resolutions of annexation. This is the | 
only doubt—only fear I have, or have ever enter- | 
tained, upon the subject. I think there is an im- | 
plied obligation on the part of ‘Texas to give her 
consent, atthe proper time, and when the proposed | 
subdivisions shall contain the requisite population. | 
The greatest difficulty, | apprehend, will be in lay- | 
ing vut the subdivisions and adjusting the bounda- | 
ries, so as to separate the planting region, the 
country adapted to the culture of sugar and cotton, 
from the farming and mineral country on the up- 
lands, and in the valleys and mountains, from which 
slavery is excluded by the laws of nature, and of 
physical geography, if | may be permitted to use 
the emphatic language of the Senator himself, 
when referring to New Mexico and California. I 
have expressed some apprehension, lest ‘Texas 
might not consider herself bound, under the reso- 
lations of annexation, to give her assent to the | 
subdivision, I wish not to be misunderstood upon 
this point. I have full confidence that Texas will 
observe good faith in the execution of every por- 
thon of the compact. Ths only question is, whether 
she wiil consider that portion of the compact re- 
lating to new States, as obligatory or merely dis- 
cretionary on her part. ‘That she will find it more 
consistent with her interest and convenience to 
subdivide, than to remain one State, | have no 
doubt, and hence we may naturally conclude, that 
her assent will be readily and cheefully given, un- 
less she should be inclined to believe that it was 
her duty to her sister States of the South to with- 
hold it, in order to prevent the increase of the 
number of free States in the Union. Whatever 
may be the prevailing opinion now, in the different 
sections of the Union, as to the expediency of the 
subdivisions of Texas, | think | hazard but little 














in the prediction, that when the time arrives for 
giving our assent on behalf of the United States, 
opposition will be much more likely to arise in 
the South, thanin the North. Buti must pass on, 
and notice another paragraph in the speech of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. For greater cer- 
tainty, as to his meaning, | will read it: 

* Sir, that body of northern and eastern men, who gave 
those votes at that time, are now seen taking upon them- 
selves, in the nomenclature of polities, the appeliation of 
the perthern Demveracy. T undertouk to wield the 
destinies of this Empire, if | may call a Republic an Empire, 
aud ibeir ~~ was, and they persisted in it, to bring into 
this country ef the territory they could. They did it under 
ee pledges to the slave imterest in the case of 

eas, aud alterward they leat their aid in bringing in 
these new conquests.” 


** Under a gg egre pledges to the slave 
intevest.”’ These are bold assertions. Where 


are those pledges to be found? Where are the 
evidences of them? What were the terms, and by 
whom given? 

Mr. WEBSTER, When a resolution was 
brought in here by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Berrien) — continuing the _ “eo the 
acquisition of territory, i was negativ the 
votes of the northern Benches : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, does that vote prove 
thet it was done under to the slave interest? 
lt only proves that the igs, who voted for the 
resolution, were opposed to the anquieition of Cali 


fornia and New Mexico, and that the Democrats, 


who voted against it, were in favor of the acquisi- 
tion. That is all it proves, and that we are proud 


|| to confess. The Democracy claim California and 


New Mexico as the rich fruits of their labors. 
We acknowledge with pride, that we stood by our 
country in a just war against a cruel and perfidious 
foe, and that the acquisition of those territories are 
some of the substantial results of our policy. And 
because we annexed Texas, and thereby provided 
for the exclusion of slavery from five and a half 
degrees of latitude, in which it then had a legal 
existence, and at the same time made provision 
for its exclusion hereafter by the action of the peo- 
ple themselves, from a large portion of the residue, 
and because we supported our country’s cause in 
time of war, and in consequence, acquired five or 
six hundred square miles of territory, from which 
slavery is excluded ** by the arrangement of things 


| by the Power above us,”’ the Senator very gener- 


ously infers, that it must necessarily all have been 
done “‘under absolute pledges to the slave inter- 
est.”” Whata logical deduction! How irresistible 
the inference! low can it fail to work conviction 
in the mind of every candid man, after reading the 
following description of the country, from the Sen- 
ator’s own speech: 


Now, as to California and New Mexico, I hold slavery 
to be excluded from those territories by a law even superior 
to that which admits and sanctions it in T’exas—I mean 
the law of nature, of physical geography, the law of the for- 
mation of the earth. That law settles forever, with a 
strength beyond ail terms of human enactment, that slavery 
eannot existin Californiaor New Mexico. Understand me, 
sir; | mean slavery as we regard it—slaves in gross, of the 
colored race, transferable by sale and delivery like other 
property. 1 shall not discuss the point, but leave it to the 
learned gentlemen who have undertaken to discuss it; but I 
suppose there is no slave of that description in California 
now. I understand that peonism, a sori of penal servitude 
exists there, or rather a sort of voluntary sale of man and 
his offspring for debt, as itis arranged and exists in some 
parts of Californiaand Mexico. But what I mean to say is, 
that African slavery, as we see it among us, is as utterly 
impossible to find itself or to be found in Mexico, as any 
other natural impossibility. California and New Mexico 
are Asiatic in their formation and scenery. They are com- 
posed of vast ridges of mountains, of enormous height, 
with broken ridges and deep valleys. The sides of these 
mountains are barren—entirely barren—their tops capped by 
perennial snow,”? 


And again he says: 

“T look upon it, therefore, asa fixed fact, to use an ex- 

pression current at this day, that both California and New 
Mexico are destined to be free, as fur as they are settled at 
all, which 1 believe, especially in regard to New Mexico, 
will be very litte for a great length of time—free by the ar- 
rangement of things by the Power above us. I have, there- 
fore, to say, in this respect also, that this country is fixed for 
freedom to as many persons ax shall ever live in it, by as 
irrepealahle and more irrepealable a Jaw, than the Jaw that 
attaches to the right of holding slaves in ‘l'exas; and I will 
say further, that if a resolution or a law were now before 
me, to provide a territorial government for New Mexico, | 
would not vote to put any prohibition into it whatever. 
The use of such a prohibition would be idle, as it respects 
any effect it would have upon the territory; and I would 
not take pains to reaffirm an ordinance of Nature, nor to 
re6nact the will of God. And I would putin no Wilmot 
proviso, for the purpose of a taunt or a reproach.” 
_ Well, sir, one would suppose that ‘* the slave 
interest”? must feel itself under eternal obligation 
to the northern Democracy for having brought 
such a country into this Union, in opposition to 
the combined forces of northern and southern 
Whiggery, as shown by the votes on Mr. Ber- 
RiEN’s resolution. The northern Democracy can 
hardly hope for forgiveness for such a sin against 
freedom, and such a service to the slave power. 

But, Mr. President, lam exceedingly gratified that 
the Senator from Massachusetts has discovered 
that a prohjbition of slavery in those territories is 
wholly useless and unnecessary—that it would be 
as “ idle,’’ so far as any effect upon slavery is con- 
cerned, as ‘ to reaffirm an ordinance of nature,” 
or **to reénact the will of God.”’ Bat I remem- 
ber well, and the Senator reminded us of it the 
other day, lest the important fact might be forgot- 
ten, that before a Whig convention at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in September, 1847, he made a 
speech in favor of the Wilmot proviso, as applica- 
bie to these very territories. On that occasion, he 
claimed the proviso as his own “ invention,”’ as- 
serted a priority of discovery by a period of nine 

rs, over all others, and filed his caveat against 
infringement of his patent by Mr. Wilmot, -and 


all other “‘ more recent discoverers,’’ and forbade - 


their use of it, upon the ground that it was * not 
their thunder.”” From that moment, the Whig 
party throughout the free States of the Union seem 


to have taken it for ted, that a 
right to use this va Finvention ama a 
and distinguished champion, had inured to = 
It was forthwith introduced into successtat 
tion in all their town meetings, and caucuses 
county and State conventions, as a wonderfy) 
tellectual machine, whereby men’s jud ee 
could be convinced, political opinions ae 
and elections controlled, so as to elevate ia “f; 
Whigs to office. It worked like a char, 
produced the most extraordinary and prod doy 
results, in the shape of political capital onde 
cial thunder, notwithstanding the patent — 
‘ may have 
been violated by the two ex-Senators, of whom 
Senator from Massachusetts has complained . 
a few members of the House of Representatiy 
It has wrought miracles in the political ‘eae 
revolutionized whole States, changed the mor! 
intellectual and political capacities of experiences 
politicians, and has even created the wises, a 
most profound statesmen out of men who « had 
not given a vote in forty years.”” These area fe 
of the incomprehensible blessings conferred , = 
this glorious Republic, by the “saving grace” y 
that indescribable invention of the Senator fr, 
Massachusetts, called the Wilmot proviso, Bor 
sir, I fear that the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts has shared the fate of other great 
inventors and benefactors who have preceded hin, 
it has usually been the unfortunate lot of such mey, 
to see others enjoying the fruits of their labor. 

The Senator has recently made another (is. 
covery, however, which I think is destined tp 
give him quite as much substantial reputation as 
the Wilmot proviso, although it may not contain 
as many of the elements of political “ thunder.” 
He has discovered that the prohibition of slavery 
in the Oregon bill, as adopted in the House, on the 
motion of Mr. Winthrop, and incorporated in the 
territorial bill of 1848, was an ‘entirely useless, 
‘and in that connection an entirely senseless, pro. 
‘ viso.”” He has also discovered, that “such q 

rohibition”’ in territorial bills for California and 

ew Mexico, “ would be idle, as it respects any 
effect it would have upon the territory;” thy 
slavery is excluded from those territories by “alow 
‘even superior to that which admits and sanctions 
‘itin Texas—the law of nature—of physical geog- 
* raphy—the law of the formation of the earth; thet 
‘law settles forever, with a strength beyond all 
‘terms of human enac:ment, that slavery cannot 
‘exist in California and New Mexico;” that it 
would be as idle to prohibit slavery there as it 
** would to reaffirm an ordinance of Nature,” or 
to reénact the will of God.”’ Yes, sir; these 
things have been discovered by the distinguished 
Senator within the last few days—during the 
present session of Congress—since the accession 
of the Whig party to the power and patronage of 
the Federal Government. They have suddenly 
become great truths, upon which it is deemed en- 
tirely safe fora free people to act and rely with 
perfect security. Well, | am induced to think the 
Senator is right in all this—indeed I have no doubt 
upon the subject. His positions are sustained by 
the observation and experience of all men familier 
with those countries—by all the information we 
possess, or that could be collected. My only re 
gret is, that he did not make this discovery pror 
to the last presidential election. It is well that be 
has made it now, but it would have been beter if 
made and proclaimed then. [ am not aware thet 
the law of nature—of physical geography—the aw 
of the formation of the earth, has changed malt 
rially since the election of General Taylor to th 
presidency; but it has occurred to me, that the or 
dinance of Nature and the will of God have become 
much more potent, in impressing certain gree 
truths upon the minds of men, than before that !- 
portant event occurred. 

The important fact, so clearly illustrated and 
demonstrated by the distinguished Senator in bis 
late , that the territories of Califorma 

xico were made free by the law of nature, 
was distinctly stated and elaborated by Mr. 5 
chanan in his “Harvest-iome letter,” and adopted 
and incorporated into the Nicholson letter by Ge 
eral Cass. Ido not recollect of ever having hear! 
that the Senator from Massachusetts then agree! 
with Mr. Buchanan and General Cass upon this 
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ss ir, who held and openly avowed the 
al imate which he ew ably advocates 

r legislation for the territories acquired from | 
aad [ may have been in error, and if so, | 
‘i ve happy to be corrected; but I always sup- | 
4 that the Senator from Massachusetts joined 
P the universal Whig party of the North, in | 

“a” and deriding the doctrine of non-inter- 
decrying ® ; 

yon, based upon the ordinances of Nature and | 
- will of God, as the worst form of locofoco | 
mr eerviency to the slave power, whereby it was | 
. igned to open the door for the admission of | 
vo into territory now free. If such were not 
: opinions then—if the powerful influence of his 
me and intellect were not exerted to the utmost | 
7 ress this opinion upon the popular mind—lI 
ae that great injustice has been done him, not 
a by me, but “the rest of mankind.’”’ If he, 
wi the party of which he is the great northern | 
yader, had then come to the support of those ele- 
wied, noble, and patriotic doctrines, which are 
jow 80 boldly proclaimed and ably vindicated by 
him, the question would have been settled at once 
and forever, quietly, peaceably, and satisfactorily 
wall portions of the Union. But, sir, such a set- 
ement at that time would not have suited the 

yrposes of the Whig party. They were in a | 
yolul, pitiful minority. Having rendered them- | 
«ives odious to the people, by taking sides with the | 
public enemy in a state of war, they were anxious | 
io retrieve their political fortunes, and to be re- | 
fumed to power, ‘This could not be done by open 
and direct means. It required equivocation and | 
indirection. The first - was to select a man | 
who had endeared himself to the people, by his | 
services in prosecuting the waras the presidential 
candidate of the anti-war party. Then the slavery 
witation was to be kept up, and fomented, and | 
simulated to the highest point of phrensied excite- | 
ment. Gen. Taylor was to withhold his opinions, | 
and maintain a death-like silence upon it, while his | 
partisans were to represent him to the people, in | 
each section of the Union, as holding opinions in | 
accordance with the prevailing sentiment in that 
section. Atthe North he was represented as being 
sufficiently orthodox apon free soilism, being ready 
cheerfully and cordially to give his approval to the | 
Wilmot proviso, while at the South he was repre- 
sented as being devotedly attached to their peculiar 
institutions by all the ties of nativity, of habit, | 
atsociation, and interest. ‘Thus the friends of 
Gen. Taylor sueceeded in making the people be- 
eve in each section that his opinions and princi- 
ciples-harmonized with their own. 

And here I will notice a remark of the Senator 
from New York, (Mr. Sewarp,}) in his speech, 
delivered a few days since. He went out of his 
way to get an opportunity of bearing his indivirl- 
ual tesumony to the fidelity of the northern De- 
mocracy to what he and his associates are pleased 
tocall the slave interest. He assured the southern | 
Senators that the Democracy of the North were, 
and ever had been, the faithful and reliable allies 
of the slave power, under all circumstances and in | 
every emergency. His kindness in this respect 
8 fully appreciated. His motive is not difficult 
locomprehend. It was necessary for him to say 
thus much, in order that his speech might appear 
to be consistent with his representations to the 
people during the presidential canvass. Did he 
hot support the election of General Taylor? And 
with a view to induce the people to vote for him, 
did he not pledge General Taylor to the approval 
of the proviso ? . 

Mr. SEWARD. The Senator will allow me 
‘0 answer this question—not from eny conse- 
quences that may result to myself at all, however. 

I never did pledge General Taylor to anything. I 
expressed my own belief that General Taylor, ie 
clected President of the United States, would 
leave the question of the organization of new ter- 
Mitortes to , and that, in my own judg- 
ment, founded altogether on the means of inform- 
ation in ion of everybody, General Tay- 
lor would not veto a bill which would be passed 
by Congress—which bill to be passed by Con- 
gress, | said, would be one containing the proviso, 
and no other, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That comes pretty near it. 

















Senator made no pledges—he only made re 
resentationa. He did not say that General I aylor 


do se and so, but expressed the opinion 
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that he would, and succeeded in making the peo- 
ple of New York believe that the opmion was 
well-founded. I will now ask the Senator from 
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resenting them as the faithful ally of the slave 
power? It looks as if this unfounded charge 
| against the Democratic party, was got up for the 





New York, if the people of that State could ever || purpose of diverti vhie attention from his own 
have been induced to vote for General Taylor, if | conduct. He amp bees peculiar reasons for wish- 


they had not been made to believe that he would 
have approved the proviso? 

Mr. SEWARD. [think not. I think undoubt- 
edly the result would have been otherwise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator thinks not. 
General ‘Taylor, then, could not have received the 


electoral vote of New York, but for the impres- | 
sion which the Senator contributed to produce in | 


the minds of the people, that he would sanction 
and approve the proviso. General Taylor, in his 
annual message, and indeed in one of two special 
messages since, has plainly and boldly recom- 
mended non-action—has declared himselt opposed 
to all legislation for the territories. Now, non- 
action is non-intervention, so far as the question 
of slavery is involved. On this point, General 
Taylor and General Cass occupy precisely the 
same ground. in other respects, even in regard 
to the territories, they differ widely and material- 
ly. For instance, General Cass is in favor of ae- 
tion, so far as to institute and establish govern- 
ments for the territories, but of non-action upon 
the question of slavery. General Taylor is in 
favor of non-action also upon the slavery question, 
but goes further, and opposes the establishment of 
any territorial governments. ‘They agree, there- 
fore, upon one point, and that is, that no law 
should be passed upon the subject of slavery, and 


consequently that the PRoviso should NoT be adopted. || 


Now, sir, what becomes of the Senator’s repre- 
sentations, and arguments, and appeals to the peo- 
ple of New York, by which he made them believe 
that General Taylor was in favor of the proviso, 
and in consequence of that belief, induced them 
to do what, by his own confession, they otherwise 
never would have done—to vote for him and make 


him President of the United States? One thing is |) 


clear, the people of New York were cheated out 
of their voles—yea, another—General Taylor was 
elected by fraud. 
Who deceived the people? The Senator from 
New York tells us that he made the representa- 
tion; he expressed the opinions; he gave them the 


Who perpetrated the fraud? || 


ing to avoid too rigid a scrutiny ito the terms of 
the alliance between him and the Administration, 
and especially the means by which both were ele- 
| vated to power, and the mode ih which patronage 

and spoils have been distributed. No one whe 
| heard his speech, could have failed to note the om- 
inous silence he observed upon al! points involving 
the opinions and action of Genera! Taylor and his 
Cabinet upon the slavery and proviso question. 
! He did not venture to express it as his own opin- 
|| jon—as he says he did in New York during the 
} canvass—that General Taylor would approve the 
|| proviso, He did not do this; nor did he sound 
|| the alarm, and tell them that they had been de- 
|| ceived and betrayed by either himself or Generel 
|| Taylor. No; he did neither of these things. He 
| contented himself with representing the northern 
|| Democrats to their constituents as the faithful 
|| allies of the slave power, while hiseouthern Whig 
|| friends are in the daily habit of charging the sume 
| northern Demoeracy with being the most radical 
|| Free Soilers and Abolitionists. It seems that the 
|| Same course of proceeding, which was resorted to 
| to defeat General Cass for the presidency, and to 
|| prevent a peaceable and satisfactory adjustment of 
| this vexed question, is to be continued with the 
|| view of sustaining the power of the Administra- 
|| tion. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator says if his friend 
from Michigan had been elected, this question 
would have been settled. Will he be kind enough 
to tell us how? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, sir; it would have 
| been upon the principle of non-interference, by the 
action of the people themselves. California, with 
her free constitution, would have been received 
| into the Union as a State long ago, and the usual 
| territorial government would have been established 
_ for the residue of the country. The whole country 
|| would have remained free, as it ia now, by the 
|| existing laws of the land, by the will of the people 
|| who inhabit it, and by the laws of nature, climate, 
|| and production. The adjustment would have been 








sanction of his name, the weight of his authority; || effected quietly, peaceably, and satisfactorily. No 
that he was one of the agents who infused this || offence would have been given to any portion of 
false impression into the minds and hearts of the || the Union. We would have had none of this irri- 


people of his own State, and thereby induced them | tating agitation—experienced none of this painful 







to give their votes for a man for whom they would 
never have voted, if the truth had been told them. 
The Senator does not distinctly inform us whether 
he did these things on his own account, and upon 
his individual responsibility, or upon the authority 
of another. This point is important,in order to 
detect and expose the guilty party. ‘I'he circum- 
stances would seem to throw the responsibility 
upon one or the other of two important person- 
ages. The one is the eminent citizen who occu- 
pies the white house by virtue of this fraud, ac- 
cording to the Senator’s confession; the other is 
the Senator himself. ‘The Presidemt, according to 
all appearances, has vindicated himself by the 
direct and unequivocal disavowal, in his several 
messages, of the senuuments and opinions imputed 
to him by the Senator from New York. Under 
this view of the case, the responsibility rests, with 
all its force and odium, upon the Senator from New 
York. But, sir, the choice, or rather the defeat of the 
choice of the people, of a President of the United 
States, is not the only result of thesystem of doubie- 
dealing within the limits of the State of New York. 
The members of the Legislature were elected on the 
same day, and the same influences which secured 
the electoral vote to General Taylor, gave the 
Whigs a majority in the Legisiature, and that ma- 
jority elected the gentleman | Mr. Sewanp}a mem- 
ber of this body. He, too, therefore, is now en- 


joying the sulstanual resulis of that system of 


ane aad deception which was practised 
a e 
, placang General Taylor in the presidenual chair. 

and himself in the Senate of the United States. 


people of New York, with the view of 


excitement. We would have heard not a word 
|, of southern rights and northern aggressions, much 


' 


| less the harsh and discordant sounds of disunion. 
| This is, in my opinion, the settlement we would 
| have witnessed, had the regular nominee of the 
| Democratic party been elected President of the 
| United States. Is the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire satisfied on this point ? 

Mr. HALE. I am satisfied that such is your 
opinion, but not that such ia the fact. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is not satisfied 
| as to the fact. { will remind him of an instance 
| in which he has been mistaken before upon this 
very subject, and | presume he will now gladly 
acknowledge his error. Last year | introduced a 
| biil for the admission of all the country acquired 
| from Mexico, by the treaty of peace, into the 
| Union as one State, reserving the right to form 
| new States out of any portion of said territory 
| lying east of the Sierra Nevada mountains. The 
| Senator from New Hampshire opposed that bill 
upon the ground that, if the proviso was not 
adopted, and the people were silowed to decide 
the question of slavery for themselves, it would 
r a slave State. Well, sir, the proviso was not 













adopted, and the people were allowed to decide 
the question for themselves, and California has 
| presented to us a constitution prohibiting slavery. 
he Senator then doubted that this fact would 
happen—he can no longer doubt that it has hap- 
pened. I them predicted that the people of Cali- 
fornia would prohibit slavery, and ask to come 
/into the Union as a free State, but the Senator 
| shook his head and doubted. In vain I recapitu- 


Under these circumstances, | subgnit whether it | lated:to him the arguments in favor of freedom, 


would not have been more becoming in that Sena- 
tor to have vindicated himself against the ujurious 
inferences that are hikely to be drawn from these 
facts, than to have atiempted to fix od‘um and 


prejudice upon the northern Democracy, by rep- 


| the physical formation of the country, its clinvate, 
| productions, elevation above the sea, the feelings 
and prejudices of the inhabitants, all favorable to 
the exclusion of slavery. He still doubted—no, 
| he did not doubt; he was positive—absolutely cer - 
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tain, that slavery would inevitably go there, if not 


prohivied by an act of Congress. Less than one | 


short year has corrected this error, and it may 


take twelve months longer to correct his errors of | 
judgment in regard to the residue of the country. | 


However, the signs are decidedly favorable. 
was then positively certain—he now only doubts 
the fact. Yet there is one thing of which I must 
be permitted to remind him—it is this: If my bill 
of last session had become the law of the land— 


which it certainly would have done, if he had not | 


ne 
| sumed that name by common consent, because it 
| was a nondescript, the like of which had never 

been seen, or heard of, in the political history of 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Territorial Questi 


this country. It differed from all other provisions 
which had ever been proposed upon kindred sub- 


€ || jects, in many important particulars—it was an 
|| attempt on the part of the House of Representa- 
| tives, by a majority vote, to control the exercise 
| of the treaty-making power, which the Constitu- 
| tion had vested solely in the President and Senate, . 
' | to be decided by a two-thirds vote. 1t proposed || porters, to have defeated the acquisiti 

viited his forces with those of the Senator from || to deprive the saiole of the territory, aan een 1 Se at all. It requires no a HON Of any te, 


on~a Mr. Douglas. 


ee 
rr 
Senare, 


——— 


detain the Senate this time until » 
etain the Senate from this time ; x; 
reading other memorials and petiions of mn . 
—— to —_ - this was the — 
general, universal understanding of : 
proviso at that day. G OF the Wilma 
But, sir, there was still another objection to 
Wilmot proviso, of an insuperable character 
tirely independent of theslavery question, |i y’ 
have had the inevitable effect, if indeed i me 
the settled purpose of many of its Original gy 


ument to prove 


South Carolina [Mr. Carnoun] to defeat iti—the | they should become a State, of the right of mould- || but little faith to believe, that under jt Calin 


whole of the territory acquired from Mexico 


would, at this moment, have been dedicated to | themselves, and to make them the subject of ne- 


freedom forever, by a constitutional provision. 


1810 || gotiation and treaty stipulation with a foreign 
Mr. President, so much has been said in the || Power. 


The prohibition of siavery was not to be 


course of this debate avout the Wilmot proviso, || limited to the period-during which the people 


in connection with these territories, that 1 propose 
to inquire what it is,and why it assumed that 
name ¢ 


should remain under a territorial organization, but 


was to continue forever, even after they should be | 
We have been asked whether we would || received into the Union as States. 


vote for the Wilmot proviso in territorial bills for || to wequire the country on the ‘* express and fun- 
Utah or Deseret, and New Mexico, and the in- || damental condition” that slavery should never 


quiry has even been made whether we will vote 1 exist therein. 


for the admission of California into the Union || tional, and the title conditional, dependent upon || ment, suppose that such a treaty could possib| 


with the Wilmot proviso in her constitution? || that fact. If the country had been acquired upon 


‘The Wilmot proviso in a territorial bill or a State 
constitution! What.a confusion of ideas—a per- 
version of terms! What is the Wilmot proviso? 


that condition, and had been received into the 
Union as a State, as we propose to receive Cali- 


fornia, and subsequently, by an amendment of | 


and why is the name of Mr. Wilmot attached to || her constitution, the people had chosen to recog- 


the measure? One would naturally suppose that | 


he. | nize and sanotion the institution of slavery, the | 
it was an original idea, conceived, matured, and || faith of thisGovernment would have been irrevoca- | 


brought forward for the first time by Mr. Wil- || bly pledged to a foreign nation, either to have abol- 


mot, 


ple themselves, 
were to be found in the constitutions of nearly all 
the free States of this Union before Mr. Wilmot 


And so it was. It was not a prohibition of | 
slavery in a State constitution adopted by the peo- | 
Such provisions and prohibiuons | 


| ished slavery by force, in that sovereign State, or to | 
| have turned her out of the Union, and sent her 
| back to Mexico; either of which would have been 


a plain and palpable violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. ‘The Wilmot proviso, there- 


was born. lt was nota prohibition of slavery ina || fore, proposed to pledge the faith of this nation in 
territorial bill, to continue so long as the territory || the most solemn manner, in a certain event,which 


exisied, and leaving the people to do as they || | confess was not likely to happen, to subvert and | 
destroy the constitutional rights of one or more | 
| of the new States of this Union 
| character of the proviso, according to its plain | 


poe when they should be admitted into the 
nien asa State. This was not the Wilmot pro- 


viso; for euch a provision was to be found in the | 


ordinance of 1787, and in each successive territo- 
torial bill for the northern section of the Union, 


from that period up to the ume Mr. Wilmot first | 


saw the light, and during bis infancy and vouth, 


even up to 1845, when Mr. Winthrop of Massa- | 


chusetts offered a like provision, in the shape of 


Congress. 


part of the Oregon bill, in August, 1848, and is the 
same that the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri, in his celebrated Jefferson-City speech, de- 


nominated as the Jefferson or Benton proviso. | 


So far as my information extends, Mr. Wilmot 


never, in the whole course of his natural life, | 


brought forward a proposition to prohibit slavery 
in bilis for the government of the territories. 
What, then, is, or, | should say, was, the Wilmot 
proviso?—for it has been dead several years, without 
the hope of resurrection. 1 will refer to the Jour- 
nala of the House of Representatives and Senate, 
In August, 1846, during the war with Mexico, 
President Polk sent a message to Congress, ask- 
ing an appropriation ef money to enable him to 


negotiate a treaty of peace, limits, and boundaries, | 


referring to the precedents in the cases of Louisiana 
and #lorida, and intimating that it was his pur- 
me to ecquire a considerable amount of territory. 

‘he message was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and in the 


committee, a bill was proposed in accordance with | 


the recommendations of the message, which has 


since been known in the political history of the | 


country as the **two-million bill.”” 

To ths bill, Mr. Wilmot of Pennsylvania 
offered an amendment, in the shape of the proviso, 
which | will read from the Journal. (See Journal 
ae House of Representatives for 1845-6, page 
1283:) 

“Previded, That as an express and fundamental condition 


to the acquisition of any territory from the Republic of 
Mexico, by “he United States, by virtue of any treaty which 


muy be negaliated between them, and to the use by the Ex- | 
»priated, neither slavery | 


eentive of the moneys herein appre 
hor luovoluutary servitude shall ever existin any part of said 


terriiory, except fur crime, whereof the party shall first be 
duly convicted.’ 


‘Phis ia the original Wilmot proviso, and it as- 





_ aequired or annexed. 


terms and reading. But, sir, 1 am prepared to go 
further, and show that this was the common un- 
derstanding, the object, design, and fixed purpose 
of those who supported the Wilmot proviso. 

I hold in my hand the authenticated copy of 


| the first series of resolutions adopted by the Legis- 
a proviso to the Oregon bill, one year before Mr. || 


Wilmov’s voice was ever heard in the halls of | 
This proviso, proposed by Mr. Win- | 
throp, in 1845, became the law of the land, as a | 


lature of New York, in favor of the Wilmot pro- 
viso, presented to the Senate by General Dix, and 
ordered to be printed. 1 will read the two resolu- 
tions bearing on this point: 


Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That if any terri- 
tory is hereatter acquired by the United States, or annexed 


| thereto, the act by which such territory is acquired or an 


whatever such uct may be, should contuin an unalleruble fun- 


| damental article or provision, whereby slavery or involuntary 


servitude, except a8 a punishment for crime, shall be for- 
ever exciuded from the Lerritory acquired or annexed, 
Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the Senators 


| in Congress troin this State be instructed, and that the Repre- 


sentatives in Congress from this State be requested, to use 
their best efforts to carry into effect the views expressed in 
the foregving resolutions.” 

These resolutions were adopted in the Senate of 
New York on the 27th of January, and in the 
Assembly on the Ist of February, 1847, being the 
first session of the Legislature after Mr. Wilmot 
had first introduced the proviso in Congress. 
There is no room for equivocation or doubt as to 
the plain meaning of these resolutions. The Le- 
gislature of New York did not instruct the Sena- 


| tors from that State to vote for a prohibition of 
| slavery in any territorial bill which Congress 


might pass forthe government of the territories, 
even in Oregon, Nebraska, and Minnesota, much 
less in the territory to be acquired from Mexico. 

This resolution contemplates no such case. It 
provides that “rhe act by which such territory is 
acquired or annexed, whatever such act may be, 


| Should contain an UNALTERABLE FUNDAMENTAL AR- 


Ticir,”’ &c , for the prohibition of slavery. The 
prohibition was to be in the treaty acquiring the 
country, and not in the territorial bills for its gov- 
ernment. The prohibition was to be an “ unal- 
terable fundamental article,’”? whereby slavery 
should “be FeReveR ‘excluded from the territory 
It was to remain jn force, 
not only while a territory, but “ forever.” It was 
to be ‘‘unalterable,’’ so that the people could not 
change it, if they desired to do so, after they be- 
came a State of the Union. I could, if necessary, 


it proposed | 


The purchase was to be condi- | 





Such was the | 


_ ing and forming their domestic institutions to suit || and New Mexico could never have been oti 


As the Senate was then constituted, the slaveb,'4; 
ing States had a clear majority in this Chay, 
fowa and Wisconsion not then being nied 
here. Bearing this fact in mind, with the CVidence 
of public opinion, in regard to the proviso jn the 
southern sections of the Union, which we hy 

witnessed and are now witnessing, who can belies 
that a constitutional majority of two-thirds could 
have been obtained in favor of any treaty contain. 
ing the Wilmot proviso? No man can, for q mo. 


mber, 


have been ratified. | think | speak ad vised|y 
when I repeat that it could not have received ths 
vote of any one Senator representing a slavehold. 
ing State, while 1 am sure that Many norther, 
Senators would have felt themselves constraing 
by their conscientious convictions, entirely inde. 
pendent of the question of slavery, to have voted 
against it upon the grounds I have stated. Th, 
probabilities are, therefore, that such a treaty, ip. 
stead of being ratified by a two-thirds vote, as re. 
quired by the Constitation, could not have re. 
ceived the sanction of one-third of the members of 
this body. A knowledge of this fact undoubiediy 
gave the proviso a large portion of its original sup. 
port. The Whigs asa party were openly opposed 


| to the wen tee of any territory, whether slave 


or free. it will be recollected that the Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster,] boasted of 
this fact, and cited the vote on Mr. Bearien’s res. 


| olution as official evidence that it was a peer 
‘M- 


question, the Whigs being opposed, and the 
ocrats in favor of the acquisition of territory. This 
being the feeling of the Whig party, they seized 
upon the Wilmot proviso as a scheme well-devised 
and admirably adapted to defeat all acquisitions. 
Southern Whigs even voted for the Whlmot pro- 
viso—some under the yeas and nays, and many 
more in the Committee of the Whole, where no 
journal is kept, and justified their votes afterward 
upon the ground, that they were given with no view 
tothe prohibition of slavery, but for the purpose of 
defeating the acquisition of any territory from Mex- 
ico. Had the scheme succeeded, the hopes of the 
Whigs would have been fully realized. The pride 
and prejudices of the South would have been ap- 
pealed to, to withhold all appropriations for the pros- 
ecution of the war, compel the Adminisiration, in 
dishonor and disgrace, to withdraw the armies and 
terminate hostilities without indemnity for our in- 
juries and losses, in money or territory. Support 
of the Wilmot proviso, therefore, was opposition 
in the most. insidious, dangerous, and fatal form, 
to the acquisition of any territory whatever. For 
this reason, if there was none other, and without 
the slighest reference to the question of slavery. | 
hold that it is the duty of every Democrat, North 
and South, of every friend of the late Adininistra- 
tion, of every supporter of the Mexican war, and 
of every advocate of California and New Mexico, 
to have opposed the Wilmot proviso with all the 
power and energy with which God bad invested 
him. We did it, with firmness and res 
olution, until it was defeated forever by the con 
clusion of a treaty of peace, without any such coo 
dition or provision it. California and New Mex- 
ico were acquired by an absolute and not a condi- 
tional title, with the right to dispose of and 

them as the people might determine under the 
Constitution of the United States. From the day 
on which the ratifications of that treaty were ¢- 
changed by the two countries, the W ilmot provis? 
became ‘tan obsole’e idea,’’ having died an eter! 
death, without the hope of resurrection. Having 
acquired the country by an absolute and uncont, 
tional title, it became subject to the jurisdiction 
this Government, the same as Oregon, Minncsot, 
Nebraska, and the Indian dd when 
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The Territorial Question—Mr. Douglas 





“came to institute governments for them, it || ciates and friends, with whom I have acted, and 
vi oht or might not be deemed wise and expedient | to the justification of my own course in times gone 
mr corporate in them the ordinance of ’87, or the || by. I now come to the examination of some of 
ve dment of Mr. Winthrop to the Oregon bill in || those topics which have caused so much excite- 
SiS. [could never have voted for the Wilmot ] ment here and elsewhere. I allude to those very 
: vjgo, under any emergency or conceivable state / interesting questions called ‘* southern rights,” and 
facts; and yet, under peculiar circumstances, | “ northern aggressions.”” For the sake of con- 
ch have been fally explained on another occa- || venience, and in order to comprehend precisely 
gion, 1 did vote for the amendment of Mr. Win- || the points at issue, I will read a passage from the 
thon in 1845, and also for the Oregon bill of 1848, | speech of the distinguished Senator from South 





ie ordinance of "87. ‘The two measures were | 
entirely dissimilar, involving different principles, || ries: 

sod dtriving their authority from separate sourcer || “The first of the series of acts by which the South was de- 
"The one was a crude, ill-digested || privéd of its due share of the territories, originated with the 


ee ; || Confederacy which preceded the existence of this Govern- 
scheme, for the attainment of an end, deemed de- || ment. [t is te be found in the provision of the ordinance 
sirable, in a mode unathorized by the Constitution || of 1787. Its effect was, to exclude the South entirely from 


ersive of the principles and policy of the | that vast and fertile region which lies between the Ohio 
and mibver P c ee || and the Mississippi rivers, now embracing five States and 


Government; a an a simple, Soeaeas || One territory. The next of the series is the Missouri com- 
of law, older than the Government itself, and in || promise, which excluded the South from that large portion 
my opinion entirely unnecessary, at the same 

time that it is free from insuperable constitutional | 
jificulty, with the sanction of precedents under 
simost every Administration to warrant its adop- 


included in the State of Missouri. The last of the series 
excluded the South from the whole of the Oregon territo- 
ry. All these, in the slang of the day, were what are called 





|| ing to slaveholding powers, and open to the emigration of 
|| masters with their slaves.’ 


| It will be observed, that the cause of complaint 
|| in each of the cases specified, is predicated on the 


on. 
. How these two propositions should have become 
confounded in the popular mind, the one with the 
other, and especially how the name of the Wilmot 
roviso, Which has never received the sanction of 
any one department of this Government, should 
have become fastened upon the ordinance of 1787, 
which hada legal existence before the Constitution 
was adopted, and has since been so frequently 
reenacted, is a problem, the solution of which 
would be curious and amusing. My time will not 
allow me to give a history of itnow. I will ven- 
ture to suggest, however, that the purpose had 


|| due share of the territories.” Upon this point | 
| wish to be distinctly understood. 1 differ from 
|| the Senator in toto. I deny the very proposition 
|| he assumes, and upon the assumption of which he 
| brings all his complaints against the North. “* The 
| South,”’ he says, ‘* was deprived of its due share 
| of the territories.” What share had the South in 
| the territories ? or the North? or any other geo- 
been formed of organizing a third party under the || graphical division unknown to the Constitution? 
banner of the Wilmot proviso, which would be! I answer, none—none at all. 
sble to control the politics of the free States, if not || belong to the United States as one people, one na- 
the political destinies of the whole country. The || tion, and are to be disposed of for the common 
movement had succeeded admirably. The legisla- || benefit of all, according to the principles of the 
tures of several States—New York among the num- || Constitution. Each State, as a member of the 
ber—had endorsed it in terms; and there seemed || Confederacy, has a right to a voice in forming the 
to bea fair prospect that, if the question could be || rules and regulations for the government of the 





kept open, and the agitation continued, this third.|| territories; but the different sections— North, | 
South, East, and West—have no such right. It | 


party would soon overwhelm both of the other | rig 
great parties of the country,and embody under its |, is no violation of southern rights to prohibit slave- 
banner a majority of the voters in the northern || ry, nor of northern rights to leave the people to 
Sates. But unfortunately, just at that point of || decide the question for themselves. In this sense, 
time when the prospects of this third party were | no geographical section of the Union is entitled to 





supposed to be the brightest, and the hopes of its || any share of the territories. ‘The Senator from || 


leaders the most buoyant, the question was settled || South:Carolina will therefore extuse me for ex- 
forever by the treaty of peace, without the Wilmot | pressing the opinion, that all of his complaints 
proviso. The political disappointment was too | against the North, under this head, are predicated 
great to be submitted to. The political temptation, || upon one great fundamental error—the error of 
to keep up the organization under the same name, 

by the adoption of a measure involving entirely 
different principles, and to which the insuperable 
objections urged against the proviso did not apply, || , 
in the minds of many, was too strong to be re-|\/particular acts of aggression of which the Senator 
sisted by such patriots. It would not do to strike || complains. And first of the ordinance of 1787: 
It is a little remarkable that the constitutional 
file might desert and join new leaders. On the || rights of the South should have been invaded by 
other hand, there may have been in another sec- || 
tion of the Union a class of men who had political 
objects to be accomplished by keeping up this 





| have a * due share of the territories’’ set apart and 
assigned to it. 


and es 
the fact, stated by the Senator from Massachusetts 
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wonaining & similar provision under the name of | Carolina, containing a summary of these northern | 
aggressions, so far as they relate to the territo- | 


|| of Louisiana which lies north of 36° 30’, excepting what is | 


slave territories, and not free-soii—that is, territories belong- | 


| assumption that “ the South was deprived of its | 


The territories | 


| supposing that his particular section has a right to | 


But I must proceed to the consideration of the || 


an act adopted before the Constitution was made, | 
ially when we take into consideration | 
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| ries. Let us next inquire what effect it had upon 
| slavery there. The ordinance, it will be remem- 
| bered, was adopted in 1787, the very year I be- 
lieve in which the first settlement was made at 
the mouth of the Muskingum, one year before 
| the first house was erected where Cincinnati now 
|| stands—in short, when the whole country was a 
vast unpeopled wilderness, with the exception of 
| the small French settlements at Kaskaskia, Ca- 
hokia, Vincennes, and a few other points. The 
object of the ordinance, therefore, was to prohibit, 
not to abolish, slavery in the Northwest territory. 
| And as an evidence that the ordinance has 
produced the effect intended by its framers, 
we have repeatedly been referred to those five 
free States carved out of that territory. True, 
'| these five States are now free, with provisions in 
the constitutions of each prohibiting slavery in 
alltime to come; but was it the ordinance that 
‘| made them free States? The census returns show 
that there were three hundred and thirty-one slaves 
| in Iilinois in 1840, and more than seven hundred 
in 1830. Ido not recollect precisely how many 
there were in the other States; but | remember 
there was quite a number in Indiana. How came 
these slaves in Illinois? They were taken there 
under the ordinance, and in defiance of it. lil- 
nois was a, slave territory. The people were 
mostly emigrants from the siaveholding States, 
and attached to the institution by association, habit, 
and interest. Supposing that the soil, climate, 
and productions of the country were adapted to 
| slave labor, they naturally desired to introduce 
the institution to which they had been accustomed 
during their whole lives. Accordingly, the terri- 
torial legislature passed laws, the object and effect 
of which was to introduce slavery under what 
was called a system of indentures. These laws 
authorized the owners of slaves to bring them into 


»| the territory, and there enter into contracts with 


| them, by which the slaves were to serve the master 
|| during the time specified in the contracts or ** in- 
dentures,” which were usually for a period reach- 
|| ing beyond the life of the slaves; and in the event 
|| the slaves should refuse to enter into the indenture, 
after being brought into the territory, the master 
was allowed thirty days to take them back again, 
| so as not to lose the right of property in them. 
|, Under the operation of these laws, lilinois became 
| a slaveholding territory under the ordinance, and 
| in utter defiance of its plain and palpable pro- 
vision. The convention which assembled at Kag- 
|| kaskia, in 1818, to form the constitution of the 
State of lilinois, was composed, to a considerable 
|| extent, of slaveholders, representing a slavehold- 
|| ing constituency. This body of men had become 
satisfied, from experience, that the climate and pro- 
ductions of the country were unfavorable to slave 
|| labor, and that the institution was prejudicial to 
their interests and welfare. Accordingly, we find 
| three important principles established in the con- 
|| stitution which they framed, and with which Iili- 
| nois was admitted into the Union: 
| Ist. Tie right of property in all alaves, or inden- 
tured persons then in the State, was confirmed; 
Qd. That no slaves should thereafter be brought 
'| into the State; . 
3d. Provision for a gradual system of emanci- 


same agitation. They had succeeded in securing 
the passage of resolutions by most of the legisla- 
tures of the southern-States, pledging themselves 
and their people to resist the Wilmot proviso in 
the event of, its adoption. They had never been 
able to bring the southern snioks to the point of 
Tesistance to the ordinance of 1787, or the amend- 
ment of Mr. Winthrop, or any other law pro- 
hibiting slavery in a territory, while it should 
remain a territory, and leaving the people to do as 
they pleased when they should become a State. 
P olicy, therefore, required that the name, against 
which the southern people were all committed, 


in his speech the other day, that the ordinance of | 
\| 1787 was adopted by the unanimous vote of every || pation, by which the State should eventually 
southern State—there being but one vote cast || become entirely free. This system of emanetpa- 
against it in the Confederation, and that was a || tion had been in operation twenty-two years, &t 
northern vote. The first actof northern aggrts- | the date of the census of 1840, when, as | have 
sion seems, therefore, to have been adopted by the | already remarked, there were three hundred and 
united vote of the entire South. This ordinance, |, thirty-one slaves returned in that State. Jt is to 
the Senator from South Carolina informs us, had | be hoped that, of that number, the census of this 
the effect ‘* to exclude the South entirely from that | year will show that not one remains a slave. 
‘vast and fertile region which lies between the || Now, sir, what becomes of the complaint of the 
‘ Ohio and Mississippi rivers, now embracing five | Senator from South Carolina, that the ordinance 
‘States and one territory.” Is not the Senator || of 1787 excluded the South entirely from that vest 
mistaken in his facts ? y information is, that it || fertile region between the Ohio and Mississippi 
should be retained, if the agitation was to be con- || had no such effect. On the contrary, lam informed || rivers. The facts to which | have adverted, show 
Unued. ‘With such patriotic motives to impel and || that at the time the constitution of the State of || clearly that the ordinance had no practical effect 
control the action of men, there was no difficulty || Ohio was formed, at least one half of the people | upon it. Under the ordinance, slavery existed 
“eee the name of the Wilmot proviso, || of that State, and probably more, were natives of, } there toa greater or less extent; and since the 
of fastening it upon the ordiaance of 1787, and | and immigrants from, southern States; that fully || ordinance has been superseded by the State gov- 
























even upon the prohibition of slavery in the eon- | two thirds of the people of Indiana, at the time 
ee of a State adopted by the people them- || she adopted her constitution, were natives of the 
ves. * 


|| ernments, slavery has gradually disappeared under 
| the operation of lews adopted and executed by 
‘the people themselves. ‘These facts furnish « 





South; and that a much larger proportion of the people : 
aaa sir, I believe I have concluded all I have || people of Lllinois, at the time she was admitted into |, practical illustration of that great truth, whieh 
wr i The re- 


the Union, werealso from the South. These fects | ought to be familiar to all statesmen and politi- 
ed to be. || do not indicate that the ordinance had the effect || cians, that a law passed by the national legisia- 
necessary to the vindication of my political asso- || toexclude the South entirely from those territo- || ture: to operate locally upon a people not repre- 
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sented, will always remain practically a dead || offering—as a compromise—and not as giving up 
letter upon the statute book, if it be in opposition || their rights. 

to the wishes and supposed interests of those who Mr. DOUGLAS. I so understand it. 

are to be affected by it, and at the same time, Mr. BUTLER. One word concerning my col- 
charged with its execution, The ordinance of league, Mn Catnoun.] 1 think the Senator from 
1787 was Se a dead letter. It did not make | Illinois [Mr. Doveras] is right in saying that my 
the country, to which it applied, practically free colleague voted for the amendment to the Oregon 
from slavery. The States formed out of the ter- | bill; bat throughout the whole discussion, I think 


ritory northwest of the Ohio, did not become free | he took occasion to say, though he acquiesced in | 


by virtue of the ordinance, nor in consequence of || it, he did not approve of it. 
it. Those States became free, and must always | Mr. DOUGLAS. I take great pleasure in say- 


maintain their freedom if they expect to preserve | ing that | believe the southern gentlemen did vote | 


it, by virtue of their own will, solemnly recorded for the Missouri compromise as a peace-offering 
in the fundamental laws of their own making and and a compromise. It was offered by me, and 
execution. That is the source, and-the only safe | received by them in that spirit. But I must be 
reliance, of their freedom. In free countries, laws permitted to say, that it seems somewhat extra- 
and ordinances are mere nullities, unless sustained | ordinary that that which they all voted for as a 
by the hearts and intellects of the people for whom | compromise and a peace-offering, should now be 


they are made, and by whom they are to be exe- || denounced as an act of northern aggression. Be- | 


cuted. 1 trast, therefore, that I have satisfied the | cause it was tendered and received as a peace- 
Senator from South Carolina that the ordinance of | offering, it should never be called an act of ag- 
1787, of which hecomplains as the first in the series | gression. In regard to the effects of the Missouri 
of northern aggressions, did the South no harm, | compromise upon the question of slavery, I have 
and the North no good. | but afew words to say. I do not think that it 

‘The next in the series of aggressions complained | did have any practical effect on that question, one 


of by the Senator from South Carolina, is the | way or the other. Missouri was admitted into | 


Missouri compromise, The Missouri compromise, | the Union with slavery. This must necessarily 
an ect of northern injustice, designed to deprive | have been done, whether the compromise had been 
the South of her due share of the territories! Why, | effected or not, for there was no rightful mode of 
air, it was only on this very day that the Senator | preventing it. The Louisiana treaty, under which 
from Mississippi despaired of any peaceable ad- || Missouri was purchased from France, stipulated 
justment of existing difficulties, because the Mis- | for the admission into the Union according to the 
a compromise line could not be extended tothe || Constitution of the United States. The faith of 

acific! 
the bill for the admission of Missouri, by the union || deemed. Their right to come into the Union as 
of northern and southern votes. The South has | a State being conceded, it is very clear that they 


always professed to be willing to abide by it, and | possessed the right to form for themselves just | 


even to continue it, as a fair and honorable adjust- such a constitution as they pleased, provided it 


ment of a vexed and difficult question. In 1845 it | did not conflict with the Constitution of the United | 
was adopted in the resolutions for the annexation |} States. Arkansas was then a slave territory, and | 


of Texas, by southern as well as northern votes, no one seriously thought of changing its character 


without the slightest complaint that it was unfair in that respect, except by a vote of the people in- | 


to any section of the country. In 1846 itreceived | terested. The substance of the Missouri compro- 
the support of every southern member of the | mise line, therefore, was, that west of Missouri 


House of Representatives—W hig and Democrat, || and Arkansas, slavery should be prohibited north | 


without exception—as an alternative measure to || of 369 30’. Thus slavery was prohibited, by the 


the Wilmot proviso. And again, in 1848, as an || positive enactment of law, in all that region of | 
amendment to the Oregon bill, on my motion, it || country extending from 36 degrees 30 minutes to | 
received the vote, if I recollect right—and Ido not || the 49th degree of north latitude. But, while this | 


think that { can possibly be mistaken—of every || was the express provision of the statute, slavery 
southern Senator, Whig and Democrat,‘even in- | was as effectually excluded from the whole of that 
clrding the Senator from South Carolina himself, || country, by the laws of nature, of climate, and 
[Mr. Catnoun.] And yet we are now told that || production, befofe, as it is now, by act of Con- 
this is only second to the ordinance of 1787, in || gress. The Missouri compromise, therefore, had 
the sertes of aggressions on the South. no practical bearing upon the question of slavery— 
Mr. BUTLER. I think you are mistaken about || it neither curtailed nor extended it one inch. Like 
it. { do not think my colleague (Mr. Catnovun] || the ordinance of 1787, it did the South no harm— 
voted for it. | the North no good—except that it had the effect to 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think that I can be || calm and allay an unfortunate excitement which 
mistaken upon this point—that Mr. Calhoun || was alienating the affections of different portions 
voted for my motion to insert the Missouri com- | of the Union. 
promise in the Oregon bill. He voted for my || The next and last of the series of complaints 
amendment, and then did not vote at all, or voted | against the North was “ the exclusion of the South 
against the bill on its passage. I cannot be mis- from the whole of the Oregon territory.” It is 
taken, upon the material point, which was upon | difficult to comprehend what the Senator from 
the adaption of my amendment. For, having |, South Carolina means, to what act of this Govern- 
offered this amendment, first fn the House of Rep- | ment he refers, when he speaks of the South having 
resentatives, and subsequently in this body, | was || been excluded from the whole of the Oregon ter- 
denounced in certain sections as a slavery exten- || ritory. The law of 1848, establishing a territorial 
sionist—a doughface—and many other kind and || government for the people of Oregon, is the only 
polite terms of similar import were applied to me; || act of Congress in which slavery is named. It is 
and my name wa’ published in certain newspapers } trué that that act did contain a clause prohibiting 
with black marks drawn around it, with the view | slavery; but it will hardly be said by any one 
of concentrating popular odium upon me, and the | familiar with the history of that territory, and its 
arty to which it is my pride and pleasure to be- 
ong. And now, sir, the very measure which drew | from the territory. ‘That effect had been produced, 
ail these anathemas and denunciations upon my | by law and in fact, years before by the action of | 
devoted head, is now represented by the Senator | the people themselves. It will be recollected that | 
from South Carolina as a measure of deadly hos- || several thousand American citizens took up their 
tility to southern interests—a measure calculated to || residence in Oregon during the continuance of the 
limit and diminish the area of slavery more than 1 treaty of ‘joint occupation,’’ as it was called in 
any act of the Government during its whole his- 1 those days, which precluded the establishment of 
tory. Be this as it may, I think southern gentle- | a regular government either by the United States 


= 
ee 


Phat measure was originally adopted in | the nation was pledged, and must have been re- | 


‘| quietly and happily under this provisi “ 
ment for a perio Hf about resis —_ -™ 
'| collection serves me right, before Congress y tee 
the territorial bill, of which the Senator nee" 
| plains. That bill, so far as the question of a S 
‘| was concerned, did nothing more than to wae 
| and affirm the law which the people Stee 
| had previously adopted, and rigorously athens 
| for the voried: of twelve years. It was a te 
| dead letter, without the slightest effect Upon the - 
|| mission orexclusion of slavery ; and in the lan ” 
of the distinguished Senator from Massachuse:;, 
| in his late speech, it was ‘an entirely useless ond 
in that connection, an entirely senseless thime + 
Suppose this prohibition of slavery had he. 
stricken out, and the bill of 1848 had been pass. 
without any provision upon the subject, as th 
| Senator from South Carolina at that time propone 
and now thinks ought to have been the cas’ 
would not the legal and practical effect have eon 
| precisely the same? ‘The laws of the provisions, 
government would have remained in force, unlesg 
repealed by the people, and there is no reason i 
| suppose that a people, who had voluntarily prohip. 
ited slavery by a unanimous vote, and sustained 
the prohibition without a murmur for twelye 
years, would have changed their policy suddenly 
and without any ostensible reason. How, then! 
can the exclusion of the South or of slavery from, 
Oregon, be set down to the account of northern ao. 
gressions and southern grievances? The Nor) 
had no hand in it—nothing to do with it. It was 
the deliberate and exclusive act of the people of 
Oregon themselves. It was done in obedience to 
that great Democratic principle, that it is wiser 
and better to leave each community to determing 
and reguiate its own local and domestic affairs ip 
its own way. It was done in the same way tha 
slavery has recently been prohibited in the new 
State of California—by the free and united action 
'| of the ple inhabiting the country. This prin. 
ciple of action first introduced free institutions 
upon the continent. It will be recollected that at 
|| the time of the Declaration of Independence, every 
one of the original thirteen were slaveholding 
States; and at the period of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, there were twelve 
|| slaveholding and one free State. _ Since that time, 
by the operation of this great principle of allowing 
|| each State and separate community to decide this 
question for itself, six of these twelve slaveholding 
States have abolished slavery and established free- 
dom, while Vermont and Maine, which were 
carved out of those States, have also become free 
| States. And notwithstanding the ordinance of 
|| 1787, the Missouri compromise, and all the kin- 
'| dred measures, under whatever name, all the new 
|| States which have been admitted into the Union, 
with clauses in their constitutions prohibiting sla- 
very, became free States by virtue of their own 
choice, and not in obedience to any congressional 
dictation. 1 undertake to say, that there is not one 
of those States that would have tolerated the insti- 
tution of slavery within its limits, even if it had 
been peremptorily required to have done so by an 
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of those people, to say that the honest sentiments 
of their hearts were smothered, and their political 
action upon this question constrained and directed, 
by an act of Congress. Will the Senators from 

io, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and lowa 
make any such ing admission in, respect 'o 
their constituencies? I will never blacken the 
character of my own State by such an admission, 


| 
act of Congress. It is a libel upon the character 
| 


legislation, that it had the effeet to exclude slavery || and I know my colleague too well to harbor the 


thought that he will allow it to be said of her with 


impunity. 

The cotnitie from South Carolina, after going 
through with the catalogue of northern agzres- 
sions and southern grievances, propounded the 
important interrogatory, whether the Union could 
be saved, and then gave the answer, which | will 
read: 


men should not complain of the measure, after | or Great Britain. In the absence of any other || «But can this be done? Yes, easily—not by the weaker 


having given it their united vote on several occa- | government to afford them protection, these people 
sions. } established one for themselves, which was known 
Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman allow me | as tie provisional government of Oregon. By | 
a single word? Wiil he do justice to the southern | one of the fundar:cztal articles of that government, 
gentlemen, by saying that they voted for the Mis- | slavery was forever prohibited in that territory. 
souri compromise asa pea ng after they had | This prohibition expressed the unanimous senti- 
found the country brought into jeopardy by the | ment of the people, and was adopted without one 
Wilmot pratingh iene acquiesced in it. asa peace- || dissenting voice. The people of Oregon lived 


titsell, 
to the South an 


, and to do her duty by 
the stipulations relative te fugitive siaves t be 
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an amendment, whieh will restore to 
rey stance the s¢ she ‘ ‘of protecting 
cee arora bases soe 
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wed by the action of this Government, There will be 
Fatty in devising such a provision—one that will pro- 
go dita th and which at the same time will improve 
pel ~ ngtiren the Goverament, instead of impairing and 
ing it. 
pie condition is, that the North is to “do 
ctioe,”? by conceding to the South an equal right 
the acquired territory. This phrase, that the 
North should do justice to the South, is repeated 
several times in the course of the Senator's 
ech. To do justice! There is something of- 
fensive in the very expression, implying that we 
ve not now, and have not always been, willing to 
40 justice to every portion of the Union, and to 
every State and individual in it. If it be the se- 
iqus desire of the South to preserve peace and 
harmony with us, they should at least use court- 
eous and respectful language toward us. ‘There 
is 00 people on earth more scrupulous in the ob- 
gervance of the principles of justice, in all the 


relations of life, than the northern States of this || 


Union. We are prepared to recognize all your 
rights, and to perform all of our duties under the 
Constitution, We may differ sometimes as to 
the extent of those rights and duties, and when- 
ever such differences of opinion do arise, ye are 
always disposed to examine and discuss them in 
a spirit of fairness and kindness, and with no 
other desire than to ascertain and do justice. 
Now you require us to do justice, by conceding 
to the South an equal right in the ee terri- 
tory. We do concede this to the fullest extent. 
We claim nothing for ourselves, as one of the 
geographical divisions of the Union, and are en- 
tirely willing to place you on equality with us 
in this respect. “ur position is, that neither the 
North nor the South, as such, have any rights 
theré at all. 

But you say that we propose to prohibit by law 





your emigrating to the territories with your prop- || 


erty. We propose no such thing. We recognize 
your right, in common with our own, to emigrate 
to the tevritories with your property, and there 
hold and enjoy it in subordination to the laws you 
may find in foree in the country. Those laws, in 
some respects, differ from our own, as the laws ot 
the various States of this Union vary, on some 
points, from the laws of each other. Some species 
of property are excluded by law in most of the 
States, as well as territories, as being unwise, im- 
moral, or contrary to the principles of sound public 
policy. For inatance, the banker is prohibited from 
emigrating to Minnesota, Oregon, or California, 
with his bank. The bank may be property by the 
laws of New York, but ceases to be so when taken 
into a State or Territory where banking is prohib- 
ited by the local law. So, ardent spirits, whiskey, 
brandy, all the intoxicating drinks, are recognized 
and protected as property in most of the States, if 
not all of them; but no eitizen, whether from the 


North or South, can take this species of property || the Union: 


with him, and hold, sell, or use it at his pleasure, 
in all the territories, because it is prohibited by the 
local law—in Oregon by the statutes of the terri- 
tory,and in the ledien country by the acts of 
Congress. Nor cana man go there and take and 
hold his slave for the same reason. These laws, 
and many others involving similar principles, are 
directed against no section, and impair the rights 
of no State of the Union. They are laws against 
the introduction, sale, and use of specific kinds of 
property whether brought from the North or the 
uth, or from foreign countries. 

The next condition prescribed by the Senator 
from South Carolina, as one of the terms upon 
which the Union ean be preserved, and the South 
continue to remain within it, is, that the North 
will ** do her duty, by causing the stipulations rela- 
tive to fugitive slaves to be faithfully fulfilled.’ 
Here the proposition is asserted, that it is the duty 
of the northern States, under the Constitution, to 
cause the stipulation relative to fugitive slaves to 
be fulfilled. In the early history of the Gov- 
ernment, such was the opinion and practice of 

northern States. They enacted laws for this 
parpose, and made it the duty of their own officers 
0 execute them, But ress soon interfered, 
and claimed for itself the power to carry that pro- 
vision of the Constitution into effect, by its own 
tion. The power was thus w from 

the hands of the State authorities, and swallowed 
up by A conflict nevessarily arose be- 
tween the laws of Congress and thessot the States 
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| upon this subject, when the Supreme Court of the | adoption and execution of such a constitutional 
| United States an end to the controversy, by vision would be a moral and physical impossibly. 
| deciding that the right and duty of providing for | In the first place, it is not to be presumed that the 
| the execution of that clause of the Constitution | people of the free States would ever agree te such 
was in Congress, and not in the States. The | an amendment to the Constitution; and secondly, 
| North, as in duty bound, acquiesced in the decis- | if they should, it would be impossible to carry it 
ion which stripped them of the authority, and of into effect. I have already had occasion to remark, 
course absolved them from the responsibility of || that at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
doing that which the Senator from South Carolina || tion, there were ‘twelve slaveholding States, and 
| only one free State, and of those twelve, six of 





now claims at their hands, as one of the condi- | 
tions for the preservation of the Union. There | them have since abolished slavery. This fact 
may be defects, and doubtless are, in existing acts | shows that the cause of freedom has steadily and 
of Congress upon this subject. They should of | firmly advanced, while slavery has receded in the 
course be remedied; and { must remind the Sena- | same ratio. We all look forward with confidence 
| tor, that itis as much his duty as mine to devise | to the time when Delaware, Maryland,. Virginia, 
| the remedy, and of the South as well as the North | Kentucky, and Missouri, and probably North 
| to apply it. Upon this subject of the surrender of | Carolina and Tennessee, will adopt a gradual sys- 
| fugitives from service, there may be some ground | tem of emancipation, upder the operation of which, 
| for complaint, and undoubtedly is; but in my opin- | those States must, in process of time, become free. 
ion, it has been greatly exaggerated. We in lili- | Inthemeantime, we havea vast territory, stretching 
nois find no difficulty in preserving friendly relations | from the Mississippi tothe Pacific, which is rapidly 
with our neighbors in Missouri and Kentucky, || filling up with a hardy, enterprising, and indas- 
We live near enough to each other to understand | trious population, large enough to form at least 
| and appreciate the characters, conduct, and motives | seventeen new free States, one half of which we 
| of each other. Hence, comparatively speaking, || may expect to seé represented in this body during 
| we have nodifficulties. So of the people of west- || ourday. Of these, [ calculate that four will be 
| ern Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, with their | formed out of Oregon, five out of our late acquisi- 
| neighbors across the line. One would naturally || tion from Mexico, including the present State of 
suppose that here, all along the line bordering on || California, two out of the territory of Minnesota, 
the free and slave States, would be the scene of all | and the residue out of the country upon the Mis- 
the excitement, virulence, and outrage of which || souri river, including Nebraska. | think I am 
| we hear so much; but no—we hear not a word | safe in assuming, that each of these will be free 
about disunion, and southern conventions, from | territories and free States, whether Congress shall 
| these people. ‘They see and understand the causes | prohibit slavery or not. Now, let me inquire, 
| and extent of the evil, and know how much reali- | where are you to find the slave territory with 
| ty there is in it. But when we behold Vermont | which to balance these seventeen free territories, 
| and South Carolina, New Hampshire and Ala- || or even any one of them? Will you answer me, 
bama, Connecticut and Louisiana, their sufferings |, in Texas? I have already shown, that if Texas 
are utterly intolerable! and this for the best of | should be divided inio five States, according to the 
reasons. They have very little or no personal resolutions of annexation, at least three of them 
knowledge of each other—their habits, condition, || would, in all probability, be free, and for that 
and institutions. They are liable to be imposed | reason, among others, | have expressed my serious 
upon by any man who is mischievous or unprin- | apprehensions that Texas would never consent to 
cipled enough to practice the imposition, and the || the subdivision. Will you annex all Mexico? 
prejudices of each, the result of ignorance, prepare || If you do, at least twenty out of the twenty-two 
their minds to receive as true the grossest slander | will be free States, if the “‘ law of the formation 
against the other. Hence we find, that the war | of the earth, the ordinances of Nature, or the will 
rages furiously between these extremes, whose || of God,’’ is to be respected, or if the doctrine 
positions preclude the idea of their having any || shall prevail of allowing the port to do as they 
real grievances involved in the struggle, or being || please. I repeat the question, where is the terri- 
able to comprehend the true merits of the contro- | tory adapted to slave labor, out of which new slave 
versy. Itisas impossible to get a Carolinian to || States can possibly be formed? There is nore— 
comprehend and appreciate the character of the | none at all. We must look at things as they exist, 
people and institations of the North, as itis for an || and talk plainly and frankly one to another about 
Abolitionist to understand the true condition of || them. These may be unpalatable truths to some 
things in the South. gentlemen; but it 1s well that their attention should 
| I now pass to the consideration of the remain- || be called to them, that they may examine them, 
ing condition insisted on by the Senator from | and decide for themselves whether they are not, 
South Carolina, as essential to the preservation of | in reality, undemable truths. 
Then, sir, the proposition of the Senator from 
*'Po provide for the insertion of a provision in the Con- | South Carolina is entirely impracticable. It is 
(indon, be ca neninens, nase | also inadmissible, if practicable. It would revo- 
before the equilibrium between the sections was destroyed || ‘Utionize the fundamental principles of the Gov- 
by the action of this Government.” ernment. It would destroy the great principle of 
Without reference to the merits of the proposed | popes equality, which must necessarily fort the 
amendments, | am willing to hazard the prediction, | basis of all free institutions. It would be a retro- 
that the northern States will consent to no amend- | grade movement in an age of progress that would 
ment of the Constitvtion which shall be presented || astonish the world. The people of the United 
under a threat to dissolve the Union. e are not || States will never entertain the proposition, much 
in the habit of making and changing constitutions | less adopt it. I speak in positive and general 
in that way. Whenever you have any amend- | terms—perhaps too general, as | have no See 
ment to propose, we will examine it carefully and || 0 speak on this question for any one but myself. 
dispassionately, and if we approve we will adopt || At the suggestion of Mr. Bancer, Mr. Dowenas 
it, and if not, we will reject it. We are willing to | yielded to an adjournment, with the understanding 
abide by the Constitution as it is, and perform || that he was to conclude his speech to-morrow. 
with fidelity every duty and obligation it devolves |, 
upon us. We will protect all your rights under | : 
the Constitution as it was made by our fathers; | Trvurspay, March 14, 1850. 
but when, you go beyond that, and demand your ! Mr. DOUGLAS resumed, and concluded his 
rights w the Constitution, as it is fo be, we || speech as follows: 
know not what you mean. | [regret, Mr. President, that [ am compelled to 
‘When the amend ment to the Constitution, alluded || trespass further on the time of the Senate. It was 
to by the Senator from South Carolina, shall be | my intention and desire to have concluded yester- 
presented to us in due form, we will be better able | day. When I yielded to a motion to adjourn, I 
to judge of its merits. I think the Senator has || was discussing the proposed amendment of the 
said enough to indicate pretty clearly the idea he } Senator from South Carolina, to the Constitution, 
intended to convey. As | understand him, he de- | to restore and perpetuate the equilibtium between 
sires euch an amendment as shall stipulate that,in | the free and the slaveholding States. Thisl 
all time tu come, there shall be an equilibrium be- || as entirely inadmissible—as morally and physi- 
tween the free and slaveholding States—in other | cally impossible, in any event. 











words, there shall always be as many slaveholding I now pass to another question which has been 
as free States in this Union. In my opinion, the || introduced: into this debate. In the course of a 
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desultory discussion some weeks ago, I came | 


ern 








under obligations to the Senator from Mississippi || adopted by the inhabitants of the country, and 


[Mr. Davis] to establish the proposition, that at | 


which must continue in force forever, unless re- 


the time of the acquisition of California and New || pealed by competent authority. This doctrine is 


Mexico, slavery was prohibited by lawythroughout 
the Republic of Mexico, and that, by virtue of 


| not new with me, nor is it now advanced by me 
| 


for the first time. I advanced it the first time the 


the treaty and the laws of nations, that prohibition |) Wilmot proviso was ever proposed in the House 
continues to be the law of the land in the terri- || of Representatives, as an amendment to the two- 


tories acquired, and must remain in force forever, 
unless repealed by competent authority. Since 
that discussion took place, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has made a speech upon the mie in 
which he referred to, and quoted all, the laws of | 
Mexico bearing upon that point, with theexception 
of the provision in the constitution of 1843, con- 
firming the previous laws, and prohibiting slavery || 
in all Mexico. From this it would seem, that the || 
point at issue between us, was in regard to the || 
effect of these laws, and not as to their existence. } 
If the attention of the Senator had been called to || 
the constitutional provision to which [ have allud- | 
ei, | must presume that there would have been | 


| 
| 


no difference of opinion between us, even in regard | 
to the effect and validity of those laws. In the || 
meen time, the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri {[Mr. Bewron] has made an argument upon 
the question, in which he reviews all the laws and 
authorities upon the subject, and establishes the 
poxition for which I contended in a manner so || 
conclusive as to remove all doubt upon it. Any- || 
thing that I might add, would weaken rather than | 
strengthen the force of that argument. 1 will 

therefore adopt the speech of the Senator from || 
Missouri on this point, and ask the Senator from || 
Mississippi to accept it in discharge of my promise. || 
Upon the other branch of the proposition, to wit, | 
that the laws of Mexico prohibiting slavery, now 

remain the laws of the land in California and New | 
Mexico, by virtue of the treaty and the laws of | 
nations, 1 will quote énly one authority, and | 
leave the case to rest upon it. 

I read from the case of the American Insurance || 
Company et al. vs. Canter, in lst Peters’ Reports, || 
page 542-4: 

«The usage of the world is, if a nation be not entirely 
subdued, to consider the holding of the conquered territory || 
as amere military occupation, until its fate shall be derter- || 
mined at the treaty of peace. If it be ceded by the treaty, || 
the acqiisition is confirmed, and the ceded territory bve- | 


comes a part of the nation to which it is annexed, either on |] 
the terms stipulated in the treaty of cession, or on such as | 
its new master shallimpose. On such transfer of territory, || 
it hax never been held that the relations of the inhabitants with | 
cach other undergo any change. Their relations with their || 
former sovereign are dissolved, and new relations are cre- || 
ated between them and the Government which has ac- 
quired their territory. The same act which transfers their |) 
country, transfers the allegiance of those who remain in it; || 
and tie law, which may be denominated political, is neces- | 
sarily chenaet, allhough that which regulates the intercourse | 
and general conduct of individuals, remains in force until || 
altered by the newly-created power of the State.”’ 


| State government, have been irregular. 


|| of two years, to pass a law, in pursuance of which 


| fact will not be forgotten by the country—that 


| brought in a bill to authorize the people of Cali- 


|| cused for reading a passage from that admirable 
|| work, Wheeler’s Biographical and Political His- 


tory of Congress. Speaking of myself, the author, 


| who was at that time a reporter in the House, 


says: 


“He (Mr. Dovetas) opposed the incorporation of the 
Wilmot proviso into the two and three million bills; he be- | 
lieved the proper time had not come for action on that sub- 
ject. It was unnecessary at this time, he argued, to agitate 
a question which pracically might never. arise. Slavery 
was now prohibited in Mevico. If any portion of that coun- 
try should be annexed to the United States, without any stign- | 
lation being made on that point, the existing laws would remain | 
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| by a fundamental law—a constitutional provision | 


| million bill. On this point, I trust I will be ex- | 
i| 


in force so fur as they were consistent with our Constitution, lj 


|| until repealed by competent authority. That authority must 
| he either Congress or the people of the tertitory. If Con- 


gress, then the North have the power in its own hands; if | 


| the people of the territory, they would be left to decide the | 


question for themselves, according to their own wishes.”’ 


I nq@w come to consider California as a State. | 
The question is now presented, whether we will | 
receive her as one of the States of this Union; and, | 
sir, why should we not do it? The proceedings, 
it is said, in the formation of her constitution and 
If this be | 
so, whose fault is it? Not the people of Califor- | 
nia certainly, for you have refused, for the period 


the proceedings could have been regular. 

Surely you will not punish the people of Cali- 
fornia for your own sins—sins of omission, if not | 
of commission. The people of California were 
entitled to a government, ought to have had one, 
and it is not their fault that one was not given 
to them. Nor was it my fault. It will be rec- 
ollected by every Senator present—and I trust the 


more than one year ago, in December, 1848, | 


fornia to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment, and to come into the Union. Had that bill 
passed, the proceedings would have been regular. 
Everything would have been prescribed by law, 





| and done according to law, so that the most fas- 


tidious could have found nothing to complain of. 
The people of California would then have done in 
obedience to law, precisely what they have done 
without law. The previous assent of Congress 


| would have been given, the qualifications of voters 


defined, the mode of conducting elections pre- 


| scribed, the time and place for the Convention to 


} i 
Here we find that * it has never been held that } noceunie: Senet, -etndy Shirabertyall ahb>-citen eam 


the relations of the inhabitants with each ane | 
undergo any change.”’ The ‘‘law denominated | 
olitical” only is changed. What that political 
aw is, will appear by the following passage from | 
the same decision: 

-* It has deen already stated, that all the laws which were | 
in force in Florida, while a province of Spain, those ex- 
cepted which were political in their character, which con- 
cerned the relations between the people and their sovereign, | 
remained in force until altered 
United States.” 

This is the doctrine of the Supreme Court of the | 
Unired States, in an opinion delivered by Chief- | 
Justice Marshall, and concurred in by all the | 
jadges. 1 could quote many other decisions of | 
the eame court, to the same effect, but this will | 
suffice, Thus it appars, that when we acquired 
New Mexico and Oulifornia, the act or treaty 


which transferred to us the territory, also trans- | 
ferred with it all the laws in force at the time, ex- | 
cept those relating to the allegiance of the inhabit- | 
ants to the Government of Mexico. This rule is, 
of course, subject to the further limitation of such | 
the United States, and the fundamental principles i 
of our Gevernment. Of this character is the i 
creating an established Church, as a part of the || 
government of the State. That, andall other laws | 
inconsistent with our form of Government, became || 
void by the treaty. But a law adopted by-the || 
people themselves, prohibiting slavery, cannot be | 
deemed of that character. Slavery, then, is pro- | 
hibited in all the country sequired, from Mexico, ] 


y the Government of the || 


forms of proceeding would have been established 
_ by law, according to the most approved precedents. | 
| I pressed the passage of that bill upon Congress | 
| during the whole of the last session, from the first 
| week until the last day. But it failed; and why? | 

The arguments urged against it were, among 
| others, that it was unnecessary; there was no 
| satisfactory evidence that the people of that coun- 
| try desired it; thatif they did, they could form 
their constitution, and present themselves for 


|| admission at this sesson, without an act of Con- 


i 
} 
} 


ss authorizing it, justas wellas with. Prece- 
.dents were referred to for the purpose of showing 
| that such a Jaw was wholly unnecessary, as in 
| the case of Vermont, Tennessee, Maine, Michi- 
| gan, and perhaps others, where nothing of the 
| kind was required. Well, the bill was defeated, 
|and the people of California, acting upon these 
| suggestions, and relying upon the precedents cited, 
| have formed a constitution, and presented them- 
| selves for admission. Now they are to be told 


| that they cannot be received because Congress 


, t | failed to pass such a law, and the eedings are 
laws as were inconsistent with the Constitution of | “ ; aa ; 


irregular without it. I do not precisely understand 
whatis meant by the irregularity of these proceed- 


aw || ings. I have examined the precedents in all the 


cases In which new States have been admitted 
into the Union, from Vermont to Wisconsin. I 
will not go over them in detail, and point out the 
peculiarities in each case; that duty has been well 
performed by the Senator from Maine, in his 


8 a few days ago. Those precedents show 
Tees is no ratabliahed rule upon the subject; 











eae 

> oe ge stands upon its own peculiar State of 
There are several cases in which 

been no previous assent of Gongiess_ene 
taken—no qualifications for voters prescribed _ 
in short, when they were situated precise} nd, 
California now is. There is no rule, ine 
and consequently can be no irregularity. | think’ 
however, that the practice which has generally ob. 
tained, recently, of prescribing all these things b 
law, is a wise one, and should be adhered to in : 
cases where it can be done without too great , 
convenience. My bill of last session conformed, 
this practice, and was designed to settle the heiei 
and Texas boundary questions in a manner and 
upon principles which ought to have been satisfa. 
tory to all portions of the Union. It was Useless 
to attempt to conceal the fact, that the slavery ques. 
tion was the disturbiug element which kept y 
the agitation, and deprived the people of the tert 
torries of law and government. The North ¢e. 
sired that the whole country should remain forever 
free, and, above all, that slavery should not b, 
extended by any act of this Government into ter. 
ritory now free. The South naturally desired 
that the country should be open to their peculigy 
institutions, but without any well-founded ¢. 
pectation that slavery would ever go there. Th» 
South said, however, that while such were her 
wishes in this respect, she did not insist on any 
legislation in her favor; that she only insisted 
upon the point of honor, that she should not be 
excluded by an act of Congress; that she would 
cheerfully submit to be excluded by the natural 
course of events, by the law of nature, of climate, 
and of production, or by the decision of the peo. 
ple inhabiting the country; but she denied the 
right of this Government to exclude her peculiar 
institutions from the territories of the United 
States, when the people of those territories were 
not represented here; that it was a violation of the 
spirit of the Constitution, and of the principles of 
our institutions. This was the point of honor 
presented by the South. It is unnecessary here 
to inquire how far it was well-founded. My own 
opinions upon that point have been already sufi- 
ciently expressed. Itis apparent that her demands 
at that time only extended to the establishment of 
a principle, and not to the accomplishment of any 
practical result, favorable to her own wishes or in- 
terests under the principle. On the other hand, it 
was equally clear that the North cou'd have re- 
frained from any legislation upon the controverted 
point, without the slightest hazard that slavery 
would ever be extended to one inch of that coun- 
try. This was the state of the controversy when 
l heveshe in my bill last session, to authorize the 
people of California to form a constitution and 
come into the Union as a State. It should be 
borne in mind, that my first proposition was to 
bring the whole of the country acquired from 
Mexico into the Union as one, reserving the right 
to subdivide all that portion of it east of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains into as many States 
as Congress should determine. I frankly avowed 
my opinions at that time, that under this bill 
the whole country would come in as a free State, 
and that each of its parts would be free, when- 
ever a division should take place—free, how- 
ever, not by virtue of an act of Congress—for 
I do not think that Congress ever made any 
country free—but by the decision of the people 
inhabiting the country, the only sure guaranty of 
freedom. I have no faith in that kind of freedom 
which depends upon the arbitrary enactments of 
a power not elected by, nor responsible to, the 
people governed. I have no confidence in your 
unalterable provisions in favor of oem be 
fastened upon a people in opposition to their wishes, 
and cculaet ihe onngmes interest. Slavery cat 
never be exterrainated—liberty can never be estab- 
lished and perpetuated—by such means. The de- 
sire for free institutions must first find an abiding 
place in the hvarts of the , and show itself 
in all their works. When a whole people will 
come ther, and unite in the establishment of 


free institutions for themselves, there is reason t0 


hope that their children will maintain and preserve 
the liberties bequeathed to them by their fathers. 
These were the putative avowed by me when 

ing that bill upon Senate last session, and 
aaa I ventured the prediction that slavery would 
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: o support it, because under it we would 
ae al ao could desire-—the exclusion of | 
manery from the whole country by a constitutional 
provision. I also called upon the South to give it | 
her support, Upon the ground that, while the | 
qountry was destined to be free at all events, and 
yoder whatever measure that might pass, this was 
gee from the o jections used against others, be- | 
cquse it secured to them the point of honor. [| 
then thought, and still hold, that when there are | 
wo modes of accomplishing the same result, no | 
matter how desirable, and the one is obnoxious 
and offensive to a large portion of the community, | 
while the other is not, any right-minded man— | 
sny man who has a heart to respect the feeling of | 
pis neighbor, and patriotism enough to desire the 

ace and ee his country—is bound to || 
adopt that mode w ich is least objectionable, and | 
yould impart the slightest wound. For these | 
asons, I thought that it was the duty of every | 
man who desired to see this agitation cease, and || 
wo restore peace and quiet to the country, at the | 
came time that it furnished governments to the 
¢rritories, to pass some such bill as the one pro- | 





| 





ed. 

Pi make no complaint that the bill did not pass; | 
| deem it unfortunate; but in this | may be mis- | 
taken. The majority decided against me, and | | 
bowed in deference to their decision. I refer to it | 
now, not by way of boasting of my own superior | 
sgacity, nor for the purpose of arraigning the | 
conduct of others, but with the sole view of | 
placing myself right here and elsewhere on this || 
question. For a time there seemed to me a rea- | 
sonable prospect that the bill would receive the | 
support of both sections of the Union, and become | 
a law by common consent. - But at length the 
extreme southern section began to make demon- 
strations against it, upon the ground that, inas- 
much as it would bring one free State into the | 
Union at once, and soon be divided into several | 
others of the same character, it would destroy the | 
equilibrium, and give the preponderance of power | 
to the free over the slaveholding States in this | 
Union, now and forever. On the other hand, the | 
extreme wing of northern free soilism—those who | 
assume to lead the advance-guard of the great | 
northern wing against the extension of slavery— | 
professed to have discovered, just about that time, | 
that if the people of California were allowed to 
decide the question for themselves, slavery would || 
expat over the whole of the country acquired 

from Mexico, and that this mammoth State of | 
California would eventually be subdivided into 

half a dozen slave States. This. view of the sub- 
ject carried a majority of one section against the | 


measure, while about the same proportion of the || 


other section a it for decidedly the opposite | 
views. Thus the bill was defeated by a union 
between those two extremes, whose movements 
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se forever excluded under it. I called upon the | whole of the territory acquired from Mexico. 
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|| tive. In my opinion, anything is better than non- 
|| action; any form of government better than no 
|| government; and any settlement preferable to no 


The predictions of southern gentlemen have 
been fully verified to the extent that the people 


have acted, while the prophecies of the other ex- 
treme have been falsified in every particular. The 
people have decided in favor of freedom, and sla- | 
very has been excluded to the extent of the present } 
limits of the State of California, and would have | 
been excluded from the whole country had the bill || 
of last session become a law. I was read out of || 
the Democratic church by the self-styled Free-Soil | 
Democracy for introducing this bill. They de- 


sionist, and ine bill as a cunningly-devised scheme 
to extend slavery, in obedience to the dictation of || 
the slave power. These denunciations upon me | 
have been kept up even to the present moment, 
notwithstanding the action of the people of Cali- 
fornia. The class of northern men to whom I 
have alluded, not only opposed the bill as a meas- 
ure calculated to extend slavery, but they ridiculed 
the idea, when | expressed it as my deliberate 
opinion, that slavery would be excluded from the 
whole country under its provisions. Now that | 
we have facts, instead of opinions, by which to test 
the question, | am willing that the people of the 
North shall decide between these men and myself. 
Time has worked out the problem, and the result || 
has been announced. The country now has the 
means of determining who has attempted to mis-_ 
lead and deceive the people, in whom they ought 
to place their faith, and in whose honor and judg- 
ment they ought to rely. 

Since the question has been decided, it seems to 


| be a matter of amazement to the whole country 


how any one should have ever entertained a doubt || 
upon the subject. But the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the whole is, that after all these predictions | 


should have so signally failed, in regard to the | 


| concerned. The count 
|| nounced me as a “doughface’’ and slavery exten- || 


| without any bill at all. 


| the other propositions. 
| there is a man in the Senate who believes that the 


| of these various propositions. 


settlement. Let us give the people a government, 


| and settle the question. It matters not much what 


it is; my own vote is decided by the instructions 
of my constituents upon one point—upon that I 
have no discretion, but upon all other points, lam 
ready to unite with the just, liberal, and patriotic 
men of all parties, to put an end to the controversy. 
The question is already settled, so far as slavery is 
is now free by law and 


in fact—it is free according to those laws of na- 


_ ture and of God, to which the Senator from Mas- 


sachusetts alluded, and must forever remain free. 
It will be free under any bill you may pass, or 
It would have been free 
under all or either of the bills that have ever been 
proposed—under a territorial bill with or without 
the prohibition—under the Clayton bill, or the 


| State bill, or even under the no bill at all recom- 
| mended by the Administration, which is the worst 


of all, because it contains all the elements of mis- 
chief, without one of the advantages of either of 
1 cannot conceive that 


result would not be precisely the same, so far as 
it relates to slavery under each, either, or neither 
Why, then, can 
we not settle the question? For the most difficult 
of all reasons—pride of opinion is involved, It 
requires but little moral courage to act firmly and 
resolutely in the support of previously-expressed 
opinions. Pride of character, self-love, the strong- 
est passions of the human heart, all impel a man 
forward and onward. But when he is called upon 
to review his former opinions, to confess and 
abandon his errors,to sacrifice his pride to his 
conscience, it requires the exercise of the highest 


State of California, and since slavery has been ex- || qualities of our nature—the exertion of a moral 
cluded there by a unanimous vote—there not being || courage which elevates a man almost above ha- 
one dissenting voice in a convention composed of || manity itself. A briiliant example of this may 
more natives of slaveholding than free States— || be found in the recent speech of the distinguished 
that the same cry about the extension of slavery || Senator from Massachusetts, always excepting 


| limits of the State of California. 





and schemes have always been so perilous to the 
harmony and safety of the Union. 

Yes, sir; the extremes met upon common | 
ground—harmonized and fraternized upon this 
question. They were co-laborers in the same 
work, with a common object, the defeat of the 
State bill, and then justified their conduct to their 
respective constituencies by assigning opposite 
and contradictory reasons. They defeated the 
measure—prevented an adjustment—deprived the 
people of the territories of governments—kept the 
question open—continued the agitation—and pro- 
duced the present excitement; these are some of 
the results of their joint labors. Well, one short | 
year has elapsed, and the people of California 
ave settled the slavery question for themselves. 
We all know what the decision is, and we all 
know whose predictions have been verified, and 
whose have been falsified. ‘Time—a very short 
ume—has settled this disputed point. It is no 
longer a matter of conjecture or controversy what 
would have been the result under the bill of the last 
Session, had it become a law. Slavery is now pro- 
hi ted bya provision in the constitution of the State 
of California, covering less than ove third of the ter- 
exico, and we are told it is 
the ordinance of ’87 to the res- 

in order to prevent the exten- 
© such necessity would have 
had passed, for the consti- 

would have applied to the 


ulory acquired from 
necessary to apply 
idue of the territo 
sion of slavery. 
existed ae bill 


tation o 


should be kept up in respect to the mountain re- 
gions of New Mexico and Utah. And by whom 
is this clamor sounded ? The very men who united 
with the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 
HouN,] and his immediate associates, to defeat the 
State bill of last session. Ifthere be danger from 
that course, who, but they, are responsible for it? 
Who, but they, prevented a constitutional prohi- 
bition of slavery being extended over those terri- 
tories during the past year? 
But, sir, there is no ground for apprehension on 
this point. If there was one inch of territory in 
the whole of our acquisition from Mexico, where | 
slavery could possibly exist, it was in the valleys | 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, within the | 
It should be | 
borne in mind, that climate regulates this matter, 
and that climate depends upon the elevation above 
the sea as much as upon parallels of latitude, | 
Any one who will take the pains to follow Frémont | 
in his explorations, will ffnd that the whole of the | 
country, not included in the State of California, is 
a high mountain region. 
sin, the lowest point in the lowest valley, is marked 
on the map of those explorations as being more 
. than four thousand feet above the ocean, while the 
average elevation of these valleys is at least five 
thousand feet, being more than twice the elevation 
of the tops of the Alleghany mountains near Frost- 


burg, where the national road crosses. When || 


you ascend toward the heavens, twice as high as 
the Alleghan 


sand feet higher, and covered with eternal snows, 
do you not think that you have found a charming 
country, and a lovely climate for the negro, and 
especially for the profitable employment of slave 
labor? And yet the question is to be left open fur 
future discussion—the agitation kept up, and the 


struggle carried into the next elections, to de- | 


termine whether Congress shall pass a probibi- 


| Mr. DOUGLAS. 


mountains, in order to get into val- | 
leys surrounded by mountain ranges many thou- || 


that portion relating to the northern Democracy. 
| This pride of opinion is all that stands in the way 


| of a speedy, harmonious, and satisfactory adjust- 


| ment of this vexed question. A few Senators feel 
| themselves embarrassed by positive instructions, 
| which leave them no discretion, but by far the 
greater difficulty arises from the thoughtless com- 
mittals during the presidential canvass, in political 
speeches, public meetings, and partisan action, 
stimulated by a policy which looked only to a 
partisan triumph, losing sight of its effects upon 


|| the peace, happiness, and destiny of the country. 


| We all perceive and feel, to a certain extent, these 
| embarrassments. My hands are tied upon one 
| isolated point. 
| A Senwaror. Can you not break loose? 
I have no desire to break 
| loose. My opinions are my own, and I express 
| them freely. My votes belong to those who sent 
me here, and to whom I am responsible. 1! have 
| never differed with my constituency during seven 
| years’ service in Congress, except upon one soli- 


Even in the Great Ba- || tary question; and even on that-l have no constitu- 


| tional difficulties, and have previously twice given 


|| the same vote, under peculiar circumstances, which 


| is now required at my hands. I have ro desire, 
therefore, to break loose from the instruction. If 
know my duty too well to interpose my private 
| opinion in opposition to the deliberate, solemnly- 
expressed wishes of my State. And yet I am free 
| to say that I firmly believe the time will come, if 
indeed it has not already arrived, when my con- 
stituents will see that they have been misled and 
deceived upon this question, and that the course 
| their representative was pursuing in reference to it 
|| was safe, prudent, and discreet, at the same time 

that it would have led to the same result that they 
propose to accomplish in a different mode. 

Mr. President, I find that | am extending my 
remarks too far, and occupying more time than | 
|| intended. I will endeavor to return to the point 





tion of slavery for such acountry. And, in the 
mean time, the people of those territories are 
to be deprived of the benefits of government, 
abandoned to their fate, and ex to the 
horrors of anarehy and violence. The plan of 
the Administration favors this ae har- 
monizes with it, althouh it avows a different mo- 





from which I diverged.. I believe | was answering 
the objections urged against the admission of Cali- 
fornia, with the view of showing that they were 
not well-founded, that the irregularities com- 
plained of existed in a large number, if not a ma- 
jority, of the new States which have been received 
into the Union, and that there was no regular rule 
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upon the subject. Ilad Florida a census?, She 
had one taken in 1840, showing that she then had 
only about one half of the population requisite to 
entile her to a member of Congress, and yet she 
was admitted in 1845, without any other census or 
the previous assent of Congress. 
r. YULEE. Will the Senator allow me to 
state the facts? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 
Mr. YULEE. A census of the population was 


taken, under an act of the territorial Jegislature, in || 
1838, and the sense of the people taken upon the | 
uestion of application for admission into the | 


nion. Ip the same year,a convention of the 
people assembled, in pursuance of law, and adopted 
a constitution. 
prepared and transmitted a memorial to Congress, 


applying for the admission of Florida, aceompa- | 


nied with the constitution, and with an authenti- 


cated report of the census, taken under the act of | 


1838. 


ratio of representation, which was, | believe, at 
the time, forty-seven thousand seven hundred. 


The application for admiesion was not finally acted | 


upon until 1845. No formal census was taken in 


that year, but estimates and information from | 


members of the legislature were laid before the 
committees of the two houses, which satisfied 
them of a sufficient population. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ell, we now have the facts, 
as stated by the Senator from Florida. 


Florida, without the previous assent of Congress, 
and without any law authorizing a convention to 
be called for that purpose, and without any census 


taken, under the authority of the United States, | 


since 1830, although the people of the territory 
had made such computations and estimates as sat- 
isfied them that they had the requisite population. 


In 1840 a census was taken, and, to the best of | 


my recollection, it showed a population of between 
forty and fifty thousand, being a little more than 
one half the amount required by the apportion- 
ment for a member of Congress. The constitu- 
tion of Florida laid covered up under the dust and 
rubbish of ihe files of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, from 1838 to 1845, when the Sen- 
ator (then « delegate from Florida) brought it 
forth, and asked us to bring that State into the 
Union, which was done without any other census 
being taken. 

Mr. YULEE. It is true, the admission of 
Florida lingered from 1838 to 1845, but it was be- 
cause the North was unwilling to depart from the 
practice, which had grown into use, of admitting 
slave and non-slavebolding States in pairs. We 
were delayed, notwithstanding a peremptory treaty 
provision in our favor, until a northern territor 
was prepared for admission, and then were ad- 
mitted in the same act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When did the North oppose 
the admission of Florida at any time between 1838 
and 1845? 1 am not aware that the North op- 
posed it, or that the South supported it. 
the Senator inform-me what man from the South 

posed or advocated the admission of Florida 
during ref portion of that period ? 

M:. YULEE. There was never any report, 


and her — was never brought to a vote. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Did any southern man ad- 
vocate a report in your favor, or any northern 
man it? 

Mr. YULEE. 1 was not here at the time of 
the application, 

Mr, DOUGLAS. And if you were not here, 
and had no personal knowledge on the subject, 
how ean you venture to charge the North with 
having defeated your application? I want to 
know whether any man, North or South, sup- 
ported the ition. 

Mr. KING. Why? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not ask why—I desire 
to Know the fact. I wish to know upon what 
evidence the Senator from Florida charges the 
North with having kept Florida out of the Union 
for seven years, and at the same time intimating 
that the South desired her admission ? 

Mr. YULEE. I presume the South was no 
more desirous than the North to disregard what 


had come to be considered a proper practice in. 


A committee of the convention || 


. This census proved that, including the es- | 
timated population of those counties from which | 
no reterns were received, it was equal to the then 


In 1838 | 
the constitution was formed by the people of 


Will || 
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the admission of new States, to wit, a proper re- 
| gard to the equilibrium of the two sections in the 
| Senate. 
| Mr. DOUGLAS. 
|| no such usage. 
while a slave State and a free 


I know of no such practice— 


|| serve an equilibrium between the free and slave- 
| holding States. We disavow any such purpose. 
It is a new doctrine, broached for the first time 
during the last few days. 
sas were brought into the Union at the same ses- 
| sion, and lowa and Florida in the same act; but 
| it was so done merely because those States hap- 
pened to be prepared for admission at the same 
time. Florida was kept out, by the common con- 
'| sent of the whole Union, for seven years, not be- 
| cause there was no northern territory ready, but 
| because she was not entitled to admission. 

Mr. KING. 1 will explain that matter if the 
Senator will allow me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 
|| explanation of the Senator from Alabama with 
great pleasure. 

Mr. KING. The South acted then as the 
| South is disposed to act now. ‘Their object was 





| let the territory be where it may, or whether it 


| South was only desirous that the State proposing 


It has so happened that once ina | 
tate have come into | 
| the Union at the same time; but it was the result Ht 
of accident, and not of a settled purpose to pre- | 


Michigan and Arkan- || 


| 


_ fe constitution of California is repu 
\| Constitution of the United States. 
I will hear the | 





the laws of the United States, for their comp) int 
| is, that we have not extended our laws over the 


Senare. 


sovereignty, they claim to belong to 

ask that they may be permitted te enjoy the 

rights and privileges in common with as. Wr 

rights, then, have they usurped? No 

of property, for they expressly a the Fights 
2 recog i 

and title of the United States to the Public dow’ 


< domain, 
and all other oat res within the limi a 


their State. hat laws have they violated ? Ne 


» and only 


nt 
Not the laws in force in the count - 
for one of their objects in seeking A! man 
government was, to be able to execute those et 
so far as they might be found applicable to ¢), : 
present condition. What provision of the Con 
stitution of the United States have they infrin od? 
They recognize, to the fullest extent, that Cont. 
tution as the paramount law, and have formed for 


|| themselves a State constitution in strict obedience 


to it. No Senator pretends that any provision of 


Zant to the 


Ye oe: hat act 
they done in violation of the principles of juni 


|| Or law, public or private, local or national ? None 
| has been specified, and | apprehend none will je 
| How a whole community can be guilty of usurp. 


_tocome in should have the requisite population. || 


time the census was taken, they did not vote for 
| the admission of that territory into the Union 
| until it was ascertained that the requisite popula- 
|| tion was there. 

|| Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator from 
|| Alabama for his explanation. 

|| Mr. YULEE. | was about to correct the Sen- 
|| ator from Alabama, by observing that the appli- 
|| cation of Florida for admission into the Union 
|| was made when the ratio of population was at 
| forty-seven thousand, and when her population 
| was equal to that ratio. 

| Mr. DOUGLAS. I repeat my thanks to the 
| Senator from Alabama for his explanation. 


He | 


That population not existing in Florida at the | 


' ation, without a violation of law or an invasion of 
to ascertain the fact as to the requisite population, || 


rights, | leave to others to explain. 1 hold the 


|| the people of California had a right to do wha 
| was to come in asa slave or as a free State; the 


they have done—yea, that they had a moral, po- 

litical, and legal right to do all they have done. 
When we come to the discussion of questions 

of this kind, it is necessary to look into the rights 


/of men and communities as they are acknoy!. 


edged to exist throughout the civilized worl. 


‘|| Have the people of the territories of the United 
| States no rights? 1 had supposed that the princi. 


ple was universally conceded in this country, that 


all men have certain inherent and _ inalienable 
| rights ; and I have yet to learn upon what grounds 
| the people of the territories are to be excluded 


| from the benefit of this principle. 


I hold also, as 


'a political axiom, that all mankind have an inhe- 
| rent and inalienable right to a government. This 
principle is universal in its application, and is 
| recognized and acknowledged wherever civiliza- 


|| tells us that the South did not vote for the admis- |) 


| sion of Florida from 1838 to 1845, and gives us 
| the reasons why they did not. 
| Senator from Florida why he says that the North 


| Has he not done great injustice to the North? 


standing at the time. I was a citizen of Florida, 


| not be expected until the North had a free terri- 
ae, ready to bring into the Union with us. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not question that such 
_ was the understanding in Florida, for it is difficult 
|| to get any understanding there which is not preju- 
| dicial to the North. But 1 am willing to take the 
| explanation of the Senator from Alabama, for he 








sition upon a principle which is fair and legiti- 
| mate. 1 would readily give him the benefit of this 
principle, as applicable to California, were it not 
for the fact, that the whole South voted for the ad- 
mission of Florida in 1845, without the previous 
assent of on and without showing by an 
actual census that she possessed the requisite pop- 
ulation. If, therefore, there is any force in the 
ee as established in the Florida case, the 

th is estopped from objecting to the admission 
of California in the mode in whisk she now pre- 
sents herself. 1 voted with them for the admis- 
sion of Florida, and think that I have a right to 
claim their votes for California now, upon the 
same principle. But, sir, the two Senators from 
South Carolina, and indeed several others, have 
objected to the admission of California upon the 
ground that she has been guilty of usurpation— 


gross usu . 
Mr. BUTLER. I withdraw the word ‘‘gross.”’ 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Usurpation! Wherein does 
it consist? Whose rights have the people of Cali- 
fornia usurped? Certainly not the of the 
United States, for they expressly acknowledge our 


Now, | ask the | 


and advocated its admission into the Union; and | 
the understanding was, that our admission could | 


| was here at the time, and had the means of know- || 
ing; and besides, he bears testimony to the fact, 
that the South did oppose the admission of Florida | 
during the period alluded to, and places the oppo- | 


Mr. YULEE. That certainly was the under- | 


1} 


i 


| 





selves, to continue in 


| tion prevails and civil governments exist. | do 


not now speak of any particular form of govern- 
ment—whether it be free or absolute, a Republic 


/or a monarchy, or a combination of the two sys- 
| tems. 
kept Florida out of the Union for seven years? || 


But | assert it as an incontrovertible axiom 
in political science, that all men are entitled toa 
government of some kind. If any one of the 
crowned heads of Europe chooses to withdraw for 
atime his authority and protection from any one 
of his provinces, or dependencies, the very act of 
such withdrawal authorizes his subjects, thus de- 
prived of government, to-institute one for them- 
Operation until he shall 
resume his authority, oa again extend his pro- 
tection tothem. If this principle is acknowledged 
in all arbitrary and despotic Governments, who is 
prepared to resist its application to a country 
whose institutions are all predicated upon the 
maxim, that the people are the legitimate source 
of all political power? We find an illustration of 
it in the case of the provisional government of 
n. There several thousand citizens of the 
United States found themselves inhabiting 4 
portion of their own country, without a govern- 
ment of any description, to them protection. 
They lished a government for themselves, 
not in denial of, but consistent with, their obliga- 
tions as citizens of the United States, and main- 
tained it for the period of twelve years, until it was 
superceded by a regular territorial government, 
established by authority of . Under that 
provisional government, all the various relations 
i ed—marriages 
took place, children were born, estates were accu 
— and distributed. When a question, —. 
i ights in that territory, sha 
ee pane tee courts of the United 
tes, what law of descent will determine the 
? Will it not be the law of the provisional 
er Oregon? There is no other law— 
can be none—that could reach the case. Wert 
not the acts of that provisional government valid 
ae and if so, ae ny the se an ~— 
vernment, supersed compe 
aucionity? So with the constitution and State 
government of California. ‘The treaty of cession 
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jjasolved the relations of that people with Mexico, 
wansferred their allegiance to the United 
ws. They were thus deprived of the govern- 
neat ander which they had formerly lived, while 
ye failed to furnish them one in place of it. They 
no alternative left but to establish a govern- 
pent for themselves, as the people of Oregon had 
gone before them. They proceeded in a regular, 
iet, and orderly manner to adopt an admirable || 
qoostitution—a constitution which would lose 
pothing in comparison with the best model in the 
gidest States of the Union. Under this consti- 
wtion they have elected their officer, and put in 
gccessful operation a well-organized State gov- 
eoment, and have sent their Senators and Repre- 
gotatives bere, with their constitution in their 
iands, a8 Michigan did before them, to ask 
simission into the Union, agreeably to the Con- | 
gitution of the United States, and in accordance 
with the precedents in like cases. All this has 
been done, subject to the approval of Congress, 
and without the violation of law or usage. Now, 
| submit the inquiry, whether that is not a 
egal government until superseded by competent 
authority? | do not wen your power to reject 
her application, to keep her out of the Union, 
and even to remand her back to a territorial 
condition; but until you take some step by which 
you supersede this government, by substituting 
another, must it not remain valid and binding 
apon the inhabitants of California? Will not 
the acts performed under it, and in pursuance of 
its authority, be legal? Will not the enactments of 
its legislature have the force of law? These ques- 
tions are worthy of serious consideration, for they 
will speedily find their way into our courts for 
adjudication. a 
{ hold that that is a legal government, and that 
its acts must be held to be valid until you supersede 
it by giving the people another in its stead. Shall 
they be remanded back? What do you propose 
togain by that? Is it that the people shall be 
subjected to the inconvenience, trouble, and ex- 
pense of doing their work over again? I have 
heard no one say that it is not well done already 
[have heard no objection pointed out to the con- 
stitution they have sent us, except that the bound- 
aries of the State are too extensive. Well, I 
think they are too large—I would have preferred 
tohave had them smaller. Had I been a Califor- 
nian, with a voice in the convention, I should heve 
advocated the creation of three States, instead of 
one, within the limits they have prescribed. 1 
think | would have made the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada the eastern boundary, instead of crossing 
that almost impassable range of mountains into 
the valley on this side. But while this is my pres- 
ent impression, I am not prepared to say that this 
range of mountains interposes a more formidable 
barrier to the union of the people on both sides of 
itinto one State, than does the chain of the Al- 
leghanies through Virginia and North Carolina. 
[think also that | would have divided the sea-coast 
into three States, with the view of increasing the 
litical power of the great Pacific slope in the 
nate of the United States. I would have drawn 
one of the lines of division from the ocean through 
the centre of the Bay of San Francisco to its head, 
and thence to the eastern boundary of the State, so 
as to have thrown the whole Valley of the Sacra- 
mento into one State, and that of the San Joaquin 
into another. Each of these States would have 
had its own sea-ports upon the bay, with free ac- 
cess to the ocean and to the interior, through its 
own waters, without passing into the other. I 
would have drawn the other line of division at right 
angles from the coast to the eastern bou of 
the State, so as to have by the head of the 
Valley of the San Joaquin, and have thrown all the 
territory south of that line, and extending east of 
the Colorado, into another State. Each of these 
POposéd States would-fiave contained an area 
considerably la than that of New York. Ib 
think this would have been my view, had I been a 
member of the convention which formed the con- 
out of meena x3 or at least I would have 
inserted a clause in constitution providing for 
these subdivisions hereafter. { think that. the 
people of California eee this 
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ture and of Congress, as provided in the Constitu- admitted; governments for the territories must be 


tion, : established; and thus tl t ill end 
So far as the question of boundary is to have and I trust pesten en Skater Ce Tae 


any a the slavery controversy, in ref- | 
erence to the equilibrium between the two great | 
sections, the North is the loser, and the South the | 
gainer, by these large boundaries. The people — 
upon the whole coast were unanimous against the | 
institution of slavery. The whole country was | 
destined to be free, whether erected into one or | 
three States. The only question to be considered | 


THE TERRITORIAL QUESTION. 


ee 


SPEECH OF MR. HUNTER, . 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In Senate, March 25, 1850. 


in this respect was, whether we should have one || The Senate having under consideration the Mes- 


or three free States there. As it now stands, we || 
are to have one. 1 know not what the result | 
would be in this respect. I will venture the pre- || 
diction, however, that if this question should be || 
kept open one year longer, the two geographical || 
divisions would change positions in regard to it— | 
the South would come here unanimous in favor of || 
the present boundaries, and a —_ portion of the || 
North in favor of curtailment. hile, therefore, 

t would have preferred different boundaries than 
those established by the people of California— 
while I deem the present boundaries as unwise, if | 
view of the interests of that people—l am disposed 

to leave the matter with them, and receive Cali- 

fornia into the Union as she is. If she hereafter 

shall come to the conclusion at which | have | 
arrived, and ask for a subdivision, | presume that 
my vote, should I be here at that time, will be || 
recorded in favor of granting her request. I have 
very little expectat on, however, that this will 
ever be done. States, like individuals, are ever 
willing to extend, but seldom agree to curtail, the 
limits of their possessions. All new States have || 
indulged a pride, fatgl to their interests, of desiring | 
to embrace a territory extensive enough to make 

them the largest States in the Union. I can 

scarcely hope that California will, within any rea- 

sonable period, be able to sacrifice this pride to || 
her substantial interests, which require that the || 
Pacific coastshould have a larger representation in | 
the Senate of the United States. This Republic is || 
composed of three great geographical divisions— 





the East, or the Atlantic slope; the West, or the 
Pacific slope; and the great Centre, embracing the | 
Valley of the Mississippi. I know of no reason | 
why the Pacific coast is not.capable of sustaining | 
as large a population, and when that day arrives, | 
should not be entitled to an equal representation, || 
in the Senate as well as the House, with the Atlan- 
tic coast. 

Mr. President, it was my desire to have said || 
something of the resolutions introduced by the | 
distinguished and venerable Senator from Keen | 
mt {Mr. Cxray;} but I find | have trespassed 
too long upon your kindness. I cannot do less, 
however, in justice to my own feelings, than to 
declare, that this nation owes him a debt of grati- 
tude for his services to the cause of the Union on | 
this occasion. 1 care not whether you agree with | 
him in all that he has pro and said, you can- | 











sage of the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting the Constitutien of California— 


Mr. HUNTER addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Preswenr: | shall follow the example of 
some of those who have preceded me, and discuss, 
not a part, but the whole of what | conceive to be 
the great issue now pending between the North 
and South. I shall speak my mind fully and 
frankly, but in such terms, | hope, as can give no 
just cause of offence to any, and wound no man’s 
sense of self-respect. My pursuit is truth—my 
object is justice. | believe the time has come 
when we should look our difficulties in the face— 
when we should ascertain not only the nature, but 


| the whole extent of the evil, and apply the reme- 


dy, if it be possible to do so. Or if we should 
come to the conclusion that no remedy can be ap- 
plied, then I see nothing left to us but to prepare 


| ourselves to submit to the destiny which must 
| divide us. Live together, sir, we cannot, unless 
| something is done to settle these differences and 


compose this strife which seems to be growing 
daily in intensity and bitterness. The cords which 
bind this Union together, will fret asunder from 
the mere force of agitation, unless something can 
be done to quiet it. 

The evil, Mr. President, of which the South 
complains, arises out of the fact that a party in the 
North, by no means contemptible in point of num- 
bers, is seeking to convert this Government, 
through its direct legislation, into an instrument of 
warfare upon the institution of slavery in the 
States, and from the fear that a majority of those 
in the free States, who are hereafter to control and 
manage this Government, will use, if not its posi- 
tive legislation, at least its moral influence, for that 
purpose. Government is designed to protect per- 
sons and property, but with what feelings will it be 
regarded if, instead of performing those functions, 
it should become either directly or indirectly the 
source of constant assaults, not only upon twelve 
or fifteen hundred millions of property in the 
South, but upon the very safety of those whose 
peace depends upon preserving the ——s rela- 
tions between master and slave in those States. 
Some, Mr. President, may regard these apprehen- 
sions as wild and chimerical—it seems too mon- 
strous a state of facts to suppose; but whoever 
will examine our past history, in relation to this 
matter, will be surprised to find how much there is 


not doubt the purity of the motives, and the self- || to justify such anxiety. 


sacrificing spirit which prompted him to exhibitthe | 


matchless moral courage of standing undaunted | 
between the two great hostile factions, and re- 
buking the violence and excesses of each, and 


inting out their respective errors, in a spirit of 





an impartiality so exact, that you could not have | 
told to which section of the Union he belonged. 

He set the ball in motion which is to restore peace 

and harmony to the Union. He was the pioneer | 
in the glorious cause, and set a noble example, | 
which many others are nobly imitating. The 
tide has already been checked and turned back. 
The excitement is subsiding, and reason resuming 
its supremacy. The question is rapidly settling 
itself, in spite of the efforts of the extremes at 
both ends of the Union to keep up the agitation. 
The people of the whole country, North and 
South, are beginning to see that there is nothing 
in this Yo ete which seriously affects the 
| interests, invades rights, or im the honor 


will not consent that this shall be kept 


indness, moderation, and firmness, which made | 
them conscious that he was right; and all this with animated the people of ail the States. I know 


of any section or State of the Con . They | 


n reviewing this history, I shall pass over the 
early and better days of the Republic, when the rec- 
ollections of common sufferings and a common 
struggle were yet fresh in the minds of men, 
when all felt the necessity of union and common 
exertions for future security, and a fraternal spirit 


that the northwestern ordinance was then adopted, 
but the fruit of the seed which was then sown 
did not mature until long after. The warfare 
really commenced, as has been said before, at the 
time of the agitation of the Missouri question—« 
| contest into which the North entered to prevent 
the addition of any more slave States, and which 
ended in depriving the South of the right to settle 
and colonize the larger pertion of the territory ac- 
aired by the Louisiana cession. It was then 
that Mr. Rufus King declared that the question 
was one of political power, and that no kind of in- 
terest ought to reconcile the people of the North to 
part with any portion of their power; that the Con- 
stitution of the United States did not 
slavery, but forbore to interfere with it; “ and that 
‘ all laws and compacts imposing such a condition 





open for the benefit of politicians, who are endeav- 
oring to organize parties on ical lines. 


They know its tendencies and its danger. The 
Union will not be put in peril; California will be 


The people will not sanctiomany such movement. | 


‘ [meaning slavery] on any human being’, were ab- 
‘ solutely void, beeause contrary to the law of nature, 
‘which was the law of God, and above all human 
‘control.”? This, sir, was the declaration of that 
war upon slavery, which, with some intermis- 
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saa has been waged ever since by the North | the feelings, the interests, and safety, of the sur- || clusion that it encourages the agitation wh 


against the South. There have been periods of || rounding States of Virginia and Maryland. 


truce, | know but no solid peace; on the contrary, || 


But they petitioned for a still more dangerous 


we find it still raging around us, and with in- || measure; they asked Congress to pass a law pro- 


creased bitternessand fury, The sentiments then 
uttered, and the feelings inspired by the contest, 
remained in the minds of men, and began not very 
Yong after to develop themselves. Associations 
were formed for the abolition of slavery, presses 
were established, tacts were disseminated, and a 
system of agitation was commenced, whose object 
was to make the institution odious, unprofitable, 
and even dangerous, and thus lead to its destruc- 
tion. 
was one of the purposes of their agitation; but 


j 


| hibiting the slave-trade between the States; and 

thus they aimed, what would have been the most 
| deadly blow, short of actual abolition, at the insti- 
| tution of slavery, which could possibly be given. 


'| What this process of “ penning up”’ (as it has 


To alarm the slaveholder for his property, | 


they looked beyond this; they ere we notonly to | 
convert the halls of national legislation into the | 
arena for anti-slavery agitation, but also to commit | 


the Government of the United States, through a 


series of measures, to the proposition that there | 


can be no property in man. 
have not only been persevering but consistent; it 
is to thi end that all of their efforts through Federal 
legislation have been directed. They got up what 


In this purpose they | 


has been denominated a ‘‘ run of petitions” upon | 


every subject upon which the passions or preju- 
dices of northern members could be plausibly 


| 


invoked, so as to induce them to commit them- | 


selves and the Government to this proposition. 
if there was a rivet loose in all the armor, or the 


smallest breach in the constitutional defences of | 


slavery, some treacherous shaft was sure to find it. 


They petitioned Congress to withdraw the pro- | 
tection of law from slavery wherever it was given | 
by the National Government. And why? Because | 


slavery itself, in their opinion, was unlawful, and 
one man had no right to hold another as property. 


been called) the slaves in the States where they 
| are now held, would lead to—what miseries, what 
| ruin, and waste of human happiness it would oc- 
casion—I have not the patience to contemplate, or 
the imagination fully to depict. It has been said, 


that in this they departed from their principle— | 


their ** one idea,’’ as | believe some have called it— 
that, in demanding this exercise of the power to 
regulate commerce, they admit the existence of 
this property as its subject. Bynomeans. They 
invoke this exercise of the commercial power be- 
cause, in their opinion, slaves are persons, and 
not property; and therefore they are not the sub- 
jects of commerce, and all trade in them is unlaw- 
ful. Had they admitted the property, many of 
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teh th 
cause, and the warfare of which the pn, 
| ments? But what has been the pulaior Come 
| itself upon some of the subjects of these petiti 
It was at the last session that a bill was imtroduc, 
bya member from Ohio, which, according ‘oat 
own admission, proposed to take the vote of slaves 
'| along with others upon a question relating to th : 
|| own freedom; and upon a motion being ade o 
|| that effect, there were seventy-nine votes 9 j > 
laying this bill upon the table. Of course 4 
| seventy-nine were from the free States, and conan 
| tuted, I think, a majority of all the members fro 
those States. At the same session, a Mr. Gon 
proposed a resolution, couched in offensive denen 
and directing a committee to report a bill prohibji. 
ing the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, 
|| ‘This resolution passed the House, but a Motion to 
reconsider was subsequently made, and the whole 
|| subject postponed. But the question of proper 
|| in slaves came up directly at the same session : 
|| the case of Pacheco’s slave, for whom he sough; 
| compensation, upon the ground that it was private 
| property taken for public use. The committee to 








them at least would have found it difficult to have || which the subject was referred, divided as five tg 
| reconciled such an act with even their notions of || four—the minority reporting against the claim, ang 


constitutional propriety; for there must be few 
persons who do not feel the force of the position 
laid down by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 


Cray,] in arguing the case of Graves vs. Slaughter. | 


He said, what almost every one must acknowl- 
edge to be true, that the power to regulate was 
not a power todestroy. No, sir; in this, too, the 
Abolitionists were consistent to their leading pur- 
pose, so far as the action of thisGovernment is 


|, concluding their report with five propositions, of 
|| which the third was, * that slaves, under the pro- 
|| ‘visions of the Federal Constitution, are noi re. 
‘garded as property, and ought not to be paid for 
| ‘by the Government as such.”’ It was upon this 
| proposition mainly that the case was debated jn 
|| the House, and upon the first vote, the bill for the 
| relief of Pacheco was defeated. It was subse. 
|| quently reconsidered, and the bill passed by a vote 


| concerned—I mean their desige to commit it to a || of 10] to 95, the ninety-five members, of course, 


They petitioned Congress to abolish slavery in | 


the forts, arsenals, and dock-yards of the United 
States, even in the slave States. Their object was, 


to exhibit to the master and to the slave in those | 
States, the example and influence of the Gen- | 


eral Government operating in their very midst, and 
in opposition to slavery. They had probably 
other Uhings in view, which were even betier cal- 
culated for use in this war upon slavery. These 


places were thus to be fitted as the arenas for anti- || 


slavery agitation in those States, and to be opened 
as a sort of free-negro Alsatia, where he might 
hold his perpetual saturnalia of license and of 
crime, Thus the forts, designed for our military 
protection, were to be converted into avolition 
strongholds in the slave States themselves. 

But there was also another purpose, for which 
they invoked the acticn of this Government, in 
euch & Manner as to commit it to the principle 


which was the foundation of their own action. |) 
They asked it to abolish slavery in the District of | 


Columbia, and made no proposition to compensate 


vate property shall not be taken for public uses 
without compensation. But they did not acknowl- 
edge the existence of this species of property; ac- 


} 


} 


| 
j 


} 


cording to their principles, they sought the libera- | 


tion of persons unlawfully held in bondage. 


doubtless saw and appreciated. If property ex- 


To || 
have acknowledged the right of property in these || 
siaves, would have interposed constitutional diffi- | 
culties of the most serious character, which they || 


isted in these slaves, compensation was to be made, | 
acvordiag to the Constitution, out of the Federal || dangerous assaults upon both. For awhile this 


Treasury—-out of the common money of the peo- || was done; but the House of Representatives did || 


ple-—-contributed by slaveholders as well as others; 


denial of the right of property in slaves. 

But it may be said that these persons, whose 
efforts are so dangerous to our peace and our prop- 
erty, constitute but a small portion of the people of 
the free States. But, Mr. President, when we 


look to the effects they have had upon the legisla- | 


tion in the free Staics, anc. even here, we cannot 

suppose that they are cconiemptible in point of num- 
| bers, or to be despised in regard to ability. The 
| Senator from Massachusetts has said that the 
money already expended by them upon anti- 
slavery agitation, or in what I would call war upon 
the slave States, would probably have purchased 
and liberated every slave in Maryland. But, sir, 
| can Congress say that its skirts are clear in rela- 
tion to this war upon the property and peace of 

nearly half the States inthis Union? When these 

petitions began to pour in upon the House of Rep- 
| resentatives, the southern members saw the effects 
which this agitation must have upon their best 
interests, and felt too that the terms in which these 
petitions were often couched, and the debates which 


n ' || grew out of them, were calculated to disturb the 
their owners. The Constitution provides, that pri- || 


harmony of members, and obstruct public business. 


|| They therefore felt that they hada right to ask 


the common Government not to lend the weight of 
| its moral influence to an agitation so dangerous, by 
| receiving these petitions. They asked that the 
House would express its disaoprobation of these 
assaults upon them in the most emphatic manner, 
by refusing to receive these petitions. In other 
words, they invoked the moral influence of this 
Government for the protection of their property 
and peace, and protested against its use to cover 





not long resist. Its doors are now thrown open 


|| being from the free States. I have heard that 
|| some of these votes were given against the claim, 
|} upon considerations not connected with the right 
of property in slaves; but whoever will read the 
| report, and examine the debate, must come to the 
| conclusion, as it seems to me, that the decision 
|| mainly turned upon that question. It is a fact to 
|| be considered, Mr. President, that a large majority 
| of the members from the free States voted against 
| such a bill as this when such an issue had been 
|| raised. 
| But this is not the only Government through 
| which war has been waged against the righis of 
_ property of the slaveholding States. We find the 
| Abolitionists, with the same busy efforts and 
| persevering purpose, waging war through the 
| legislatures of the anti-slave States, upon the con- 
|| sttutional rights of the South, in relation to the 
| reeapture of fugitive slaves. Here, too, we find 
their action based upon the same principle, that 
| neither Jaw nor constitution can give a right of 
| property inman. Citizens of free States who kid- 
| napped slaves in southern States, and thus com- 
| mitted felony, according to their laws, when de- 
' 
| 


‘ 


manded as fugitives of justice from the States to 
which they fled, were refused to be delivered up. 
In the case of this sort, occurring between Virginia 
and New York, the Governor of New York placed 
his refusal upon the ground that the slave was not 
the subject of property, nor the offence a felony 
in the State of New York; and yet to deny that 
the offender was a fugitive from justice in Virginie, 
was in effect to deny the right of that State to say 

| whatis law within her own bounds, and to refuse 
| her the ree of one of the plainest and most 
lpable rights secured to her in the Constitution. 

| But here, too, he probably acted under obligations 





and this was to be expended for the purpose not |} wide to the reception of all soris of anti-slavery || which he conceived to be above and beyond both 


only of abolishing slavery here 
the institution in the States. Th 


the real object of such a measure—that it was the | 


consequence which, more than any other, would 


| 


but .of affecting || petitions, and it has become the very centre of 
at this last was || agitation upon this all-absorbing and all-exciting 


ane I know it has been urged, as an excuse 
or this that the right of petition being given by the 


mark and give character to it—few can doubt when | Constitution, there is a consequent necessity im- 
they leok to the probable effects of such an exam- | 


ple opon the surrounding slave States, and to the || them. 


} 
| 


posed by that instrument upon Congress to receive 
If this be so, why refuse to receive peti- 


eon venience of the asylum which it would afford || tions for a dissolution of the Union? We have seen 
to tle free negro—perhaps to the refugee—and cer- | 
tainly to the anti-slavery agitator. It would seem | 
to be unconstitutional to appropriate the money of | 


the Union to the abolition of 


} 


members here refuse to receive such a petition, and 
yet make no objection to those of an anti-slavery 
character. And yet the former, most commonly 


very everywhere; || the product of aneccentric or disordered imagina- |) 


it would certainly be so to apply it, either directly | tion, is far less dangerous to the Union than these 
2 indirectly, to such purposes in the States. But | abolition petitions, which have kindled so much 


the authors of these petitions had no such difficul- || strife. 


lies 5 they denied the right of property itself in 
siaves; and they pushed their object without re- 
‘pare to the effects of such an agitation here upon 


But, sir, to the point upon which I was 


' dwelling: Does not this admission that Congress can 


reject a petition, when coupled with the fact that 
it receives these abolition petitions, lead to the con- 


| the lawand the Constitution. Nor were our righis, 
in relation te the recapture of fugitive slaves, much 
| more respected. Under the profession of # desire 
| to secure their own citizens from being kidnapped, 
| laws were passed, which made it not only nearly 
_ impossible to recapture a slave in the free States, 
but rendered it highly dan 8 to attempt to re- 
claim him under the provisions of the act of Con- 
| ; for however intended, these laws were 8° 
| framed as to make it nearly as dangerous (o fe- 
claim a fugitive slave, as to kidnap.a citizen in the 





justice, occasioned by laws of this character, at last 
became so rent, that a case was made for the 
| decision of Supreme Court—I mean Prigg $ 
case, which arose out of the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania. And what was the entertainment we re 
ceived there? Notwithstanding the clear and 








State of New York. But the absolute denial of 
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gonclusive ne of Chief Justice Taney and 
Judge Daniel, who dissented from the majority, 
was decided that the power of providing a 
medy for this constitutional oo exclusively 
ne in Congress, and all i 
relation to it was void. Such at least is the gen- | 
oral interpretation of that decision—an interpreta- | 
ion upon which some of the States have acted, in 
making it the basis ofa new line of operations against 
this right of the South. The old laws on the sub- 
uot have been repealed, but others have been en- | 
sted, making it penal in State officers to aid in re- | 
capturing a slave, and refusing the use of their jails 
for the purpose of confining such fugitives. To 
vent the execution of the provision of the Con- 
sitution, according to its spirit and intent, is prob- | 
ably the real object of such legislation, although 
there is no violation of the letter of the contract. 
That our rights have been violated in this respect, | 
has been acknowledged by northern gentlemen on | 
this foor, and acknowledged in a spirit of candor | 
which authorizes the hope that they will endeavor | 
io do something effectual to secure us against such 
wrongs in future. But can anything effectual be | 
done without the coéperation of the State govern- 
ments, and their active assistance to carry out, in 
good faith, these provisions of the Constitution? | 
and are not the States morally bound to give this | 
aid? The Senator from Massachusetts has well | 
sid that such an obligation rests upon them. | 
Without this provision" of the Constitution, it is 
admitted, on all hands, the Union could never 
have been formed. If it was the condition of its | 
existence, are no all who share the blessings and 
enjoy the protection of this Constitution, bound to | 
carry out its provisions, according to their true 
spirit and meaning? Are not these obligations 
binding, not only upon the Government of the | 
Union, but the government of the States, and all | 
who enjoy the benefits of the Union? I know the | 
decision of the Supreme Court is urged as an | 
obstacle; but with all due deference to that high | 
‘ authority, this decision stands so much in the way | 
of some of the highest ends of the Union itself, | 
that | do not think it ought to be an obstacle. | 
Because a right is given in the Constitution, it does | 
not follow that the remedy is to be given only by 
the Federal Government. If a citizen of Virginia | 
is indebted to one in New York, the latter has a 








constitutional right to payment; but he may have | 


his remedy, according to his own election, either | 


in the courts of the State, or of the United States. || 


Why not be allowed to seek the remedy for the 
right to the re-capture of a fugitive slave in the 


wf? Neither is it true that t 
Constitution are to be enforced upon the people of 
the United States through the General Government 
alone. On the contrary, there are many of the 
most essential provisions of the Constitution, which 
cannot be executed without the aid of State legis- 
lation. There are certain provisions which bind | 
not only the General Government, but are in the | 
nature of treaty stipulations between the States. 

The General Government cannot enforce them 

slone, and yet they relate to the very ends for which 

the Union is formed. I refer to this provision for | 
recapturing fugitives from labor and justice, and to | 
that class of provisions which secure free trade | 
and reciprocal intercouse among the States. The 
one is said by the Supreme Court to have been 





the condition on which the Union exists, the | 


others secure those objects which have given the 


Union its greatest value. How are we to enforce 


any of these provisions fully, and according to 
their spirit, if the States set themselves against 
them? Take that in relation to fugitive slaves, by 
way of example. Sup the States frame laws 
which profess to look to the legitimate object of 
securing their own citizens from unlawful deten- 


tion, and yet are so insidiously drawn as to make | 


itso expensive and so dangerous for a master of 
* fugitive slave to recover him, as to deter him from 


the effort? What if the laws are so framed, that 


fa master makes the least mistake in pursuing 
his rights under an act of Congress, he sinds him: 
self in danger of being demanded as a fugitive 
from justice in his own State, because he has 
Einced htenmell within the reach of insidious legis- 

in another State, was designed to obstruct 


him in the prosecution of his rights? What, cer | 


if laws, constitutional in the letter, are paseed for 





° 





|| deeper than the Constitution,’’ and that it “rests 
'| upon the law of self-preservation.”’ 


'| caleulated to destroy the free right of another State 


|| case, were to impose, not a duty upon goods manu- 


Siate or Federal Court, at the pleasure of the plain- |, 
S obligations of the || legislation ? 





|| of the States and of the United States. 
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the very purpose of making it expensive and odi- || Secretary of State, and Lord Ashburton, wil! long 


| ous to prosecute this right, by forbidding their || be considered a monument of the ability of the 


officers to give assistance, and encouraging a state || former. Our claim to satisfaction for this injury, 
of public opinion which is hostile to the right? || was demonstrated beyond a doubt. Indeed, it is 


tate legislation in || Suppose the State authorities refuse to punish per- || evident from Lord Ashburton’s letter, that he him- 


sons who aid the escape of a slave by force, or || self felt the force of the argument. 
who beat or murder the master while prosecuting 
his right? Some of these modes of evading this 
constitutional obligation have already been prac- 
tised, as we know. 

But how is it as to those other clauses which se- 
cure to all the States free trade and reciprocal in- 
tercourse? If the government of New York or 
Massachusetts should say to Virginia that, if their 


He sought to 
| eyade the argument; he reminded Mr. Webster of. 
|| the sensitive state of the public opinion of England 
| upon this subject; and advised him to transfer the 
| negotiation to London. And what was the result? 
Did we ever obtain any compensation? did we ob- 
tain any treaty stipulation against the repetition of 
such injuries? Nothing of the sort, but a mere 
| assurance from Lord Ashburton, that he would re- 
citizens steal our slaves when they come among || commend the authorities in the British West India 
us, and thus violate our laws, they will not de- || islands not to repeat the offence. We have had 
liver them up on their return as fugitives from jus- || no repetition of the offence with which I am ac- 
tice, might not Virginia, with as much propriety, || quainted; but whether this proceeded from the 
refuse to permit the vessels of those States to come || want of opportunity, or the want of disposition, I 
into her waters? Might she not justly say that || knownot. Certain it is, that these wrongs are un- 
this is necessary to save her property and protect || redressed; and does any man believe that we could 
| her peace? Judge McLean has defended the right || invoke this Government to use force to protect us 
| of a State to forbid the sale of slaves within her || against such outrages, with any hope of success? 
| borders, upon thé ground that ‘it was higher and || No, sir; if we were to attempt it, we should get 

up assaults upon our property at home which 
|| would injure us as much or more than the foreign 
aggression, 

But, Mr. President, how could we expect this 





Surely the 
| same defence could be made, if, under the circum- 
| stances of which I have spoken, the slave States | 
| were to forbid such vessels from visiting their | Government to prosecute this claim for satisfaction 
ports. The Constitution also provides for recipro- || to any serious length? We had at that very time 
cal intercourse, and gives the citizens of one State || a similar case pending between us and Spain, in 
‘all the privileges of the citizens of another State |! which we stood “in pari delictu”—I mean the 
when within its boundaries. But suppose a citi- || case of the Amistad, a Spanish vessel, transport- 
zen of Ohio were to come into Kentucky to incite || ing negroes along the coast of Cuba, who off that 
the slaves to insurrection, or to kidnap them, and |; coast rose upon the crew, murdered the captain, 
return to his Stata, and its Governor should re- || and forced the masters to bring the vessel into the 
| fuse to deliver him up, upon the ground that it was || United States. This offence was committed un- 
no offence in Ohio to excite slaves to insurrection, || der the Spanish flag, upon a Spanish vessel, off the 
| or to aid them in escaping from their masters: in || coast of a Spanish island; and when the vessel 
| such a case, would not this power, ‘higher than the || was brought into the United States, the master 
| Constitution,” this ‘right of self-preservation,’’ || produced the certificate of the Captain-General of 
| justify Kentucky in imposing such penalties upon || Cuba to prove that those Africans were slaves ac- 
| any citizen of Ohio, who came into her borders, as || cording to the laws of Spain. The Spanish min- 
| would break up the intercourse? | ister demanded the restoration of the vessel and 

And how, sir, if an injured slave State were to | cargo to the Spanish authorities, not only upon the 
| resort to another system of retaliation, which was || faith of a treaty, but upon the authority of that 
|| very principle of national law which, by unani- 
|| mous resolution, the Senate of the United States 
|| had affirmed. If these propositions, so affirmed, 
were true—and who can doubt it as a question of 
national law ?—the Spanish juyisdiction follewed 





to trade with it? Suppose Kentucky, in such a 


factured in Ohio, but an internal tax upon them 
whenever they were sold, is it not nearly certain | 
that legislation of this sort, and really intended in || its flag on the Amistad, and the case (except so 
hostility to the right of Ohio to trade within her || faras salvage was concerned) was one for the de- 
timits, could be so devised as to leave no adequate || cision of Spanish authorities. But our judicial 
remedy either in the Federal courts or in Federal || authority did not so decide. The masters, instead 
| of being hospitably received and dismissed, were 
Mr. President, I will not pursue this branch of || imprisoned at the suit of the slaves. An English 
the subject further; but is it not probable that these agent—one Madden—was the witness whose tes- 
| are the collisions through which the Union would || timony was mainly relied upon to establish the fact, 
| first be seriously threatened? If we are ever to || whether these negroes were imported before or after 


|| divide, it will probably be brought on by a war of || the anti-slave-trade treaty between Spain and Eng- 


| commercial restrictions, and a system of hostile |) land, although he had never seen one of them before; 
legislation between the States. I have dwelt || and upon such notions of Spanish law, as were 
longer upon this branch of the subject than other- || gathered loosely by the court, and partly, I be- 
wise I should have done, because it is one of the || lieve, from the evidence of this very Madden— 
sources of greatest danger to the Union,and because || said to have been an abolition agent—they dis- 
itis one of the evils of which the South have most missed the negroes, and thus assumed a jurisdie- 
| cause to complain. Such, sir, is a brief view of the || tion which manifestly belonged to a Spanish tri- 
| war which has been waged against the preperty of || bunal, and decided the case upon such knowledge 
| the South, through the action of the governments || of Spanish law as they may be presumed to have 
Let us see || had. 

how we stand in relation to ourright to be protected || But upon the merits of that decision it is not my 
by the Federal Government against foreign assaults || purpose here to pronounce; it is to a proceeding 
upon our slave property. e all recollect the || beyond this to which I wish to refer, for the pur- 
cases of the Comet, the Enterprise, and the Creole, || pose of indicating the influence which controls this 
vessels carrying negroes, which were unavoidably || Government, wherever the rights of slaveholders 
forced into the British islands, where the negroes || are concerned. The Spanish Government certainly 
were liberated, and a redelivery or compensation || was not bound by the decision of the Supreme 
was refused by the British Government. They re- | Court. There was nothing in its past history 
fused upon the very ground that they did not admit || from which it could be inferred, that it recognized 
the right of property in slaves, and thus indirectly || itself as bound by the decisions of the Supreme 
held out a strong temptation to negroes, carried || Court of the United States, in cases arising between 
along our coast, to rise upon the crew. Resolutions || jt and the Government of the United States. It 
were passed, I think unanimously, in this body, in would be strange, indeed, if it could be bound bya 








which it was asserted, that in such cases our juris- || decision in a case fo which i was no party, and could 
diction followed the flag, and that under such cir- || be no And yet, when the Spanish minister 
cumstances, the forcible liberation of our slaves was || demanded satisfaction for this violation of the 
a grievance, and we were entitled to redress. The | rights of his Government, according to our own 
case of the Creole was one in which the negroes || interpretation of the laws of nations, he was an- 
murdered a part of the crew and took the vessel | swered by a reference to the decision of the Su- 
by force to a British island. The correspondence || preme Court, as if our courts could be the arbi- 
carried on by the Senator from Massachusetts, then ter of differences between this Government and 
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The. Territorial. Question—Mr. Ehunté?. 





cnt aint att i 
other nations of the earth, all of whom were to be || too, their power is soon to be predominant. Ex- 
bound by its decisions! Well did the Spanish || clusively of the territory acquired from Mexico, 
minister sey, if such wag our opinion of the pow- || it is computed by the Senator from Illinois, that 


ers of that court, foreign nations should make || there must be at jeast twelve more free States || 


treaties with it, and not with the President and || added to the Confederacy. In this point of view, 
Senate. But, Me. President, there is one para- || it becomes all-important to us to claim, if we pos- 


graph in the letter of M. d’Arjaiz to our Secretary | 
of State, which did not fail to impress me, as it | 
should do every southern man. ‘* Who can fore- 


24, L841, “ the horrible consequences which may 
‘result, as well in the Island of Cuba and Porto 
* Rico aa inthe southern States of the Union, should 
‘the slaves come to learn—and there will be no 
‘want of persons to inform them—that on murder- 
‘ing, killing, and flying from lawful captivity, 
‘ whenever they may be in transportation from one 
‘part of the islands to another, and coming to the 
‘ United States, the delivery of them on account of 
* their baving murdered, killed, or fled, cannot be | 
‘ demanded as a right? The undersigned leaves to | 
* the characteristic penetration of the Secretary of | 
* State the task of imagining the serious incaicu- | 
‘ lable evils which may be occasioned by realizing | 
‘ this supposition.” The “ characteristic penetra- | 
tion’ of the Secretary of State was quite adequate 
to imagine the evils to arise from this example; 
but what could he do after he had imagined them? 
He knew, like Lord Ashburton, that on this sub- 
ject public opinion was sensitive at home; and he 
did even less than his lordship, for he did not offer | 
the Spanish Government the benefit gf his exhor- | 
tations to the domestic authorities todo better here- | 
afier. He probably knew that it would be use- | 
less. But a succeeding Secretary of State (Mr. | 
Buchanan) did recommend the satisfaction of this | 


ciaim made by the Spanish Government. Why || 
is 1 that this recommendation has always failed? || 


Why is it, except that it is a precedent which will | 
forever debar us from claiming the protection of | 
this Government, and its demand for satisfaction | 
in such cases as the Creole? This is the case | 


which does and will estop us from any such de- || 


mand anti! the just demands of Spain are satisfied, | 

Mr. President, are not all these circumstances | 
well caleulated to alarm the southern mind, and | 
convince it that the protection to which the slave 


be afforded to it, either at home or abroad ?—nay, 
sir, does not this review of our past history justify 
the apprehension that this Government may yet 
become the instrument of serious and dangerous 
assaults upon the most important interest, whether 
viewed in its moral or pecuniary relations, which 
exists in the South? Suppose that this Govern- 
ment should ever be committed, fully and un- 
equivocally, to the proposition that there can be no 
property in slaves, how long afterward before 
the institution is abolished in the States? If this 
Government regards the slaves not as property, | 
but as persons, how long before it will recognize 
thei right in those Suites where they constitute | 
the majority to form the Government, and claim | 
protection for the Government thus formed, under 
the pretence of the guaranties of the Constitution? 
Hew long, sir, if the slaves are to be thus re- 
garded, and an insurrection should be provoked, 
before they will be liberated under the war power, 
as persons likely to be dangerous, if hea in bond- 
age? A doctrine of this sort has been already 
broached in the other House, and by one whose 
opinions were certainly not without weight. 

W hen we review, Mr. President, the history of | 
the war which bas been waged upon the institu- 
tion, and the direct and indirect aid which it has 
received through the State and Federal Govern- 
menis—when we perceive, too, that in the progress | 
of this war it has grown in bitterness, and those 
who wage it have been gaining, while the South 
has been losing, friends—is not the retrospect cal- 
culated to fill our minds with apprehension and | 
anxiety ?* In this state of things it behooves us 
to look to our defences under the Constitution—I | 
do not mean mere parchment securities, but that | 
power in the Government which its framers well | 

new was indispensable for the protection of 
rights... Here, too, the ore us is 





subsisied se long 
is, in fact, now destroyed; the North already pos- 


sess it, the right to settle and colonize the vacant 


|| territory of the United States. Of all the political 


Dual || boons which could be offered to the South, the 
sec,’ says that minister in his leter of September |, 


most valuable and important would be, that of 
bringing in more slave States into this Confeder- 
acy—enough to preserve the old balance in this 
body; or if that cannot be, to approach that ob- 
ject as nearly as possible. 

To refuse, then, the southern States an equal 
right with the northern, to raise up kindred and 
sympathizing communities, is to deny them the 
right of preserving their relative weight in the Con- 
federacy, and of acquiring power like the other 
| States, not only by growth, but by colonization. If 
| this be our constitutional right, to deny it to us is 
| as grievous a wrong, under the circumstances, as 
if you were to take away a portion of the votes 
already given us by the charter‘of union. Both 
| would violate the Constitution—both would reach 
| the same end, by means but little different—l mean 
| that of placing the South in the power of the 
| North. If, then, we have the right to preserve 
| our political weight in the Confederacy, by taking 
| an equal chance to settle the vacant lands of the 
| Union, are we not bound, by every consideration 
/of honor and self-preservation, to defend and 
| maintain this right? It would require but little 

effort of the imagination on ‘the part of our north- 
| ern brethren, to look to facts as they are, and then 
| put themselves in our placeg Would any fair- 
| minded man among them, who had thus con- 
| ceived a change of places, deny the propriety and 

the necessity of our using all the means Known to 
| the Constitution, and within our power, to main- 
| tain this right? And yet, we are told that we are 
| to be excluded—that the institution of slavery is 
| so odious and accursed, that no consideration can 
| justify its further extension. Thus, one of the 
| most vital rights, if it be not the right of life itself, 





|| which we at least believe ourselves to possess un- 


I || der the Constitution, is denied to us, and we are 
States are entitled from this Government, will not |! 


called upon to behold, in patience and in peace, 
this new accumulation of power, which, at least, 


|| may be used in the further prosecution of the war 
|| against slavery. 


I know that this right is said not 
| to have been given us by the Constitution; but its 


'| existence has been demonstrated, as | believe, and 


I think it may again be proved, by a line of argu- 
ment which has not yet been taken. There are two 
views of the nature of this Government. According 
to one, it is the trustee and representative of the peo- 
ple of the States as States; according to the other, 
it represents the sovereignty of one great Ameri- 
can people. According to either supposition, the 
right which we claim can be demonstrated, as | 
think, to exist. Upon the first supposition, there 
can searcely be a doubt. The Government holds 
the territory as the trustee of the States. This 
territory is their common property, in which the 
equal right of all the States to its use and enjoy- 
| ment has been fully demonstrated, and, indeed, 
| would scarcely be denied, upon this theory of the 
structure of our Government. The greatest use 
and value of this territory to the States, as States, 
consists in the capacity which it affords them, by 
settlement, to increase their political weight in the 
Confederacy, and the opportunity which it may 
give for the expansion of their mixed population, 





| of both races, when their present limits become 


_ too small for comfort or profit. 
This privilege of increasing our weight in the 


|| Confederacy, is to us of the highest possible politi- 


eal importance. - At the rate at which we have ac- 
| quired territory, and with the probability of future 
| acquisitions, it becomes an object of the last neces- 
| sity, to the South, to maintain its right to an equal 
| chance in settling these territories, and an equal 
right to share in whatever additions of political 
power may be made to this Confederacy. Oar 
| fathers did not rely upon mere parchment securi- 





prospect || ties for their rights—neither can we: when they 
gloomy and alarming; the equilibrium which has | ; 
between the free and slave States | fend them. 


gave rights, they bestowed also the power to de- 
If the South could preserve the same 
relative political weight which she has hitherto en- 


sesses an overwhelming influence in the House of | joyed—if she could retain even that which she now 


Representatives and 


electoral college; here, 


possegses—she would have a power in the Govern- 
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Senare, 


| ment to protect herself within the Co 

| the Union; but if she be placed und 
will require her political power to r 
ry, while that i 


——> 
nstitution yng 
er terms which 
every one else is ane 
. rowin 
| her, with what hope can she look” fetward ten 
| future? When she perceives the feeling of hoati. 
| ity on the part of the majority, who wiil hold the 

power toward that institution which, whether fo 
weal or for wo, is indissolubly interwoven wink 
her being and social organization—when she look 
| too, to the nature of her industrial interests moe 
products, so well calculated to become the Object of 
| sectional cupidity and unequal legislation—hoy ca 
| she consent to abandon her right to acquire all the 
power in this Confederacy to which she may be 
entitled by the laws of nature and the Constity. 
tion? If she does submit to principles which 
exclude her permanently from our late and {y. 
ture acquisitions, let her look to the relations 
between Ireland and England, as the type of 
those which must hereafier subsist beiween {he 
slave and the free States. Mr. President, this 
right of the States to participate equally in aij 
the advantages, pecuniary, social, and political 
of the common territory of the Union, seems io 
me to be so obvious and just, that I cannot re. 
| frain from wonder at its ever having been dis. 
_ puted. Suppose we had gone into that Mexican 
| war as two Confederacies—as a northern and q 
| southern, and as allies in that war had made these 
| conquests—could any man have dreamed of dis. 
"puting the right of those two Confederacies toa 
| division of that territory? Could the North have 
said then to the South, We cannot allow you to take 
any part, because you would carry your institu. 
| tions there, which are odious and offensive to ys? 
or would the South have ever dreamed of aban- 
doning its share, either to promote good feeling, 
| or for any other consideration, save that of actual 
| force ? And why would the South have insisted? 
| For the advantage of colonizing it—for the preser- 
| vation of the balance of power between the North 
| and the South. Are not these objects more im. ' 
| portant to us, if possible, within the Confederacy, 
| than they would be without it? As two Confei- 








| eracies, we should feel your power only in cases 
of actual collision, which might be rare; but 

| within the Union, we feel it every day in the year, 
| and every hour in the day; we feel it in almost all 
| the concerns of life. In the one case, there might 
| be a possibility of our being conquered by the 
sword; in the latter, there would be a certainty of 

| being subdued and overpowered through the forms 
| of legislation. Of all the instruments of oppres- 
| sion, commend me to the choicest—not to the 
| sword, but to the statute book. Ireland, as a de- 
| pendent province, before the union, was bad 
enough, but her condition since is a marvel and 
an offence in the eyes of civilized man. Are we 
to be told, then, Mr. President, that the right of 
the South to share in this territory would have 
been indisputable if we had been two Confeder- 
acies, and that it is lost because we are confeder- 
ates and brethren? Is this the price we are to pay 
|| for the Union? Are we to be assured that we are 
| never more to enjoy the right of acquiring terti- 
| tory, or of growing in social and political power, 
| except as a separate Confederacy? Could you offer 
a more direct inducement to the growth of a spirit 
'| of disunion than by such a course as this? When 











you have thus offered the most powerful tempts 
tion within your reach to the South, to desire a 
separation, how can you complain if the seduction 
should prove powerful? You cannot complain of 
the fruit, if it be matured from the seed which 
yourselves have sown. 

Mr. President, with what feelings must the 
southern soldier contemplate this exclusion of his 
native State from a share in the fruit of those 
victories which he had contributed to win? The 
North and the South men, side by side, entered 
the imminent deadly breach; side by side they 
emerged from the smoke of battle, or side by side 
many of them repose in a common grave; thelt 
labors, their perils, their triumphs were common. 
Was it too much to have expected that the enjoy” 
a of — was won — also Serta 
A t southern man finds, upon his retur®, 
that he was not so much enabling the United 
States to Mexico as securing the conquest 

| ofthe Routh y the North, and a not the 
less absolute because it was to be effected throug 
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cal of legislation. 
the ont i political equilibrium between the 
o and the South, in atleast one branch of the 
ae aadth, and now, when the war is over, 
proogt the very conquests which he has contrib- 


ed to make, the North is to be placed perma- 


pently an 


jings 
members with what con 


have been won! 
ba ot emotions of pride, but of scorn and of 
neat The leaf of the coveted bay, whose dead! 
ihirst he opened the streams of life to supply, will 
arch and wither beneath the burning tear of 
if shame, when he comes to behold it as an 
wmblem, not of honor, but of disgrace to the State 
which bore him. : ; 

But, Mr. President, there is yet another point of 
view in which | have to discuss the qustion as to 
our right to carry our property of every descrip- 


will he contemplate his trophies when he | 
uences to his native 


‘jon to the common territory of the Union, and to | 


witle with it under the protection of the Govern- 
ment; and whatever may be the idea as to the con- 
aituencies of the General Government, or the 
theory as to the principle upon which it was con- 
sirueted, the train of reasoning which | shall use 
will, as { think, apy; In, Gibbons vs. Ogden, it 
was argued by Mr. Wessrer that the main object 
of the Constitution was, to provide for uniform 
regulations of trade between the States and with 
foreign Powers. He said the resolutions of Vir- 
ginia in 1786, “which were the immediate cause 





d greatly in the ascendency. With what || 


e will regard them, || 
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When he went into that | than the other. Its powers are not greater in the | 
| one case than the other; but it may be said that, as 
| the free States may prohibit the sale of slaves indirectly, prohibit the trade of other States, - 
within their borders, to the extent of the necessity | 


for doing so, to exclude the institution of slavery 
from being fastened upon themselves, so may | 
Congress do the same within the territories, 
But it must be recollected that their right to do | 
so has been decided to exist under the police power | 


| other States of the Confederacy. All these cases | 
| grow out of a supposed conflict of interest between | 


|| this and the other States, as a separate society. 


But in the territories there is no separate will—no | 
separate society—no will to be felt in matters of | 
law, but that of the common government of all | 





|| the States. The political, being the entity to which 


| this separate will must belong, does not exist there. 


|| To suppose that it did, would sanction cases which | 
If this | 


would shock a considerate mind at once. 
| power existed as a power to discriminate for or 
| against the commerce of the different States, in the 
| territories, Congress might say that they would 


|| raise up this infant suciety to be manufacturers, | 
|| and therefore they would not permit the cotton 


|| cloth of Massachusetts, or the iron of Pennsyl- 
| vania, to be sold there. They would have as much 
| right to prevent the sale of the property, in cloth 

or iron, as in negroes. 


|| they could not prohibit this trade on shipboard, 





of the convention,’’ named no other. This view 
was sustained by Judge Johnson in the opinion 
which he delivered in the case. It was also ar- 


gued, by another lawyer in the case, that the right || 


of one State to trade with another was a natural 
right, existing under the law of nations, in con- 


frmation of which he quoted Vattel, as he might || 
have done Grotius and other respectable authori- | 
ties, onthe subject, The court sustained this view, || is a common one. 


| and on the high seas, and if such a police power 
|| existed, it would exist as much in reference to the 
|| safety of the crew, as to the particular form of 
social organization proper in a new territory. 

| It has been said, however, that slaves cannot be 
| sold in the territories of the United States, because 


slaves except by positive law. 1 know this idea 


Judge Marshall says that ‘‘the Constitution found || field, I think in the Somerset case, that slavery 


‘itan existing right, and gave Congress the right 


‘to regulate it,’’ (9th Wheeler, p. 211.) And || has been repeate 


Judge Johnson says, (ibid. p. 228,) “were every 
‘law on the subject of commerce repealed to-mor- 


‘row, all commerce would be lawful; and in prac- || must say that it is a loose phrase, which has given | 


‘tice, merchants never inquire what is permitted, 
‘hut what is forbidden, commerce.”’ ‘This, I take 


it, is the undoubted rule of national law, and Judge | ter, that ‘* there is no law declaring slaves property | 


could only exist by positive law. The expression 


| and sometimes by southern Senators on this floor. 
| And yet, if | may be pardoned the presumption, | 


|| rise to positive error. It was well said by Mr. 
} . . 
\ Wesster, in arguing the case of Groves vs. Slaugh- 


Johnson only affirmed what all respectable author- || ‘any more than land.”*—(15 Peters, 495.) lt was 


ities upon this subject will sustain. 


|| said, too, according to the absolute truth of his- | 


It was also decided in this case, that to protect || tory, by Wallace, one of the counsel in the Som- 


this right of the States to trade with each other, 


trade between the States and foreign nations’’ as 
an exclusive power. The State governments, 
therefore, could not interfere with or prohibit this 
trade, except in the necessary exercise of their 
power to enact police and inspection laws, which 
was an exception recognized in the decision, Ac- 
cording to the spirit of this case, the Constitution 
designed to give all the States equal rights in trade 
with each other and with foreign nations. The 
power of regulating, therefore, was given to Con- 
gress, to procure uniformity in commercial laws, 
and it was to be exercised, not to discriminate 
against any, or the property of any, but to secure 
equal rights as to commerce toall. In the case of 
Groves and Slaughter, it was well argued by Mr. 
Ciay, who was of counsel, that this power to 
regulate excluded the idea of a right to destroy 
wade. In that case the court decided that Con- 
gress could not prohibit the slave-trade between 
the States, This was in some degree an ex obiter 
decision, but it has been received by public opinion 
as the sentiment of the court, and the law of the 
land. Such, I presume, will always be its de- 
cision. If Congress, then, cannot prohibit the 


slave-trade between the States, it cannot prohibit || 
thet trade either by land or water. It cannot pre- || had the right of transit with his property through | 


vent slates from being carried on shipboard over 


the high seas, from Norfolk to New Orleans, nor || be defeated b 


can it, if the trade be lawful and beyond the reach 


of its prohibition, prevent a sale on shijyboard | 


of that species of » nor if rights are 
thus transferred, chat Tree to eet those 
rights, and afford means and remedies for trying 
them. If this be so, how can we prohibit the sale 
of slaves, and a the consequent obligations to 
frome We right to this property in the territories? 
's jurisdiction is not more paramount in one case 


3 


| 


|| erget case, ‘the natives are brought from Africa | 
the power was given to Congress “to regulate | 


‘to the West Indies; purchase is made there, not 
|| * because of positive law, but there being no law 
|| ‘against it.”—(State Trials, vol. 20, p. 69.) As 
} a general rule, there is no positive law in England 


| or this country creating property in anything. | 
* The right to property, according to Grotius and | 


| Puffendorf, rests upon the implied assent of man- 
| kind. 


| tection of this right, or from laws regulating the 
| mode of its transfer, or from undisturbed use and 
| occupation. A recent annotator of Blackstone has 
| said that this, after all, is the best definition of the 
| foundation of that right which has been given. 
And so it is; for it solves all the legal, and many 
even of the metaphysical, difficulties which have 

surrounded this question. 
If this be true, then, it does not require positive 


law to give the character of property in slaves in | 
On the con- || 


the territories of the United States. 
trary, it can be shown that, according to the 
Constitution, whatever is property in one State is, 


in some senses, property in all the States, and by a | 


still stronger conclusion, property in the territories 
of the United States. in the case of Gibbon and 
Ogden, it was decided that the citizen of one State 


another into a third, and that this right could not 
State legislation. In Groves vs. 
Slaughter, Judge Batpwiw says that this right of 
transit with slaves through a free State cannot be 
prevented by State legislation. If, then, in the 

rosecution of this right, a slave were wilfully in- 
jared in a free State, or forcibly delivered, the 
master would have his action for the trespass upon 
his property. Can there be a doubt of it, and can 
the Bate deprive him of such a remedy by declar- 
ing that there shall be no property in this slave 


resident in State governments. This police power | 
|| implies a will and an existence separate from the || If, then, neither the State nor the Federal Govern- 


But there is one answer | 
| which seems conclusive: according to the decision, 
|| whole nature of our 


they are not property, as no property can exist in | 


It was first said by Lord Mana. | 


even in our southern courts, | 


This assent is implied in every society, | 
| either from laws providing remedies for the pro- | 
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Senate. 
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while in the act of transit? If so, she could de- 
clare the same thing as to cotton or iron, and thus, 


which, according to high authority, the Constitu- 
tion was framed to prevent. But if the State 


| Government could not take away this character of 


\\ property could the General Government do it? 


8 it competent for it © say what shall, or shal! not, 
be property in the States? If so, it might establish 
slavery in Pennsylvania, and abolish it Virginia. 


_ ment can deprive a siave of his character of prop- 
| erty within the limits of Pennsylvania, how can 
Congress deprive him of that character in the 
| territory which is the common preperty of all the 
| people of the United States? Can it have more 
| power there than both the State and the General 
| Governments have within the limits of a State? 
| The result of all this is, that if a slave be carried 
from a slave State to the territory of the United 
States, he is property still—certainly if there be no 
law prohibiting it, and not so certainly, but clearly, 
in my opinion, even if Congress had passed such 
a law, for it would be manifestly unconstitutional, 
and I trust so decided. 

I need not say that this argument is founded 
upon the postulate, that the action of Congress in 
the territories is to be governed by the Constitu- 
tion. I know there are other opinions, but | shall 
not pause to give them a serious examination. 
There is an opinion that Congress is omnipotent 
in the territories, and under no constitutional re- 

| straints there; but it has been shown that this 
would admit their power to do things actually for- 
bidden by the Constitution, and contrary to the 
system. ‘These conclusions 
are so extreme, that i have no fear the Supreme 
Court of the United States would so decide. Sv, 
too, of another class of opinions, which seem two 
suppose that the power of Government is in the 
people of the territory. This, too, would lead to 
the same extreme conclusions, and admit ther 
right to do things forbidden by the Constitution, 
and contrary to its spirit. At any rate, this is a 
branch of the argument into which | do not feel 
called upon to enter. There is also another view 
which has been taken by those who dispute the 
right of the South—I mean the existence of the 
| law of the conquered, absolutely prohibiting 
slavery, which, as they think, yet remains. This 
view, however, has been so completely answered 
by the Senator from Georgia, that | am disposed 
| to adopt his argument as my own. 
If ever it shall be decided that the fundamental 
| law of the Union does not go to its territories, 
it may then perhaps be time to — what 
law it is that exists in the wild and unsettled 
portions of the territories ceded—whether it be 
that of the Mexican, who never lived upon its 
soil, except as a slave, or the law of the roving 
Indians who captured him. But, Mr. President, 
I have done with the arguments of this part of the 
question. If I or anybody else have succeeded 
in demonstrating this right in the South, why 
| should there be an objection to allowing us to ex- 
| ercise it? Why object even to protecting us by 
| law, if such a protection be necessary for the en- 
|| joyment of the right? It is sinful, tt is said, t> 
j extend the area of slavery. It is an institution 
offensive to God and man, say others, and we can- 
|| Not recognize or permit it beyond its present limits. 
We owe it to obligations higher than the Consti- 
tution, says another, to oppose its extension. To 
** pen up’’ the slaves within the limits of the pres- 
| ent slave States, and thus destroy the institution, 
|| by making it unprofitable, odious, and, it may be, 
dangerous, ia the horrible proposition of persons 
|| who, perhaps, have not cunsidered the full conse- 
'| quences of what the propose. To what misery 
| ¢ is process would lead, with the white and the 
black races in those devoted States, | have not, es 
|| I said before, the patience to contemplate, or the 
| fancy fully to paint. : ; 
1 But, sir, | wish to take issue with this feeling 
|| whieh opposes itself to the discharge of a conatitu- 
‘| tional duty, or even of a plain social duty. I 
would reason, if 1 may be ullowed to do so, with 
those tender consciences who, under mistaken 
|| views of philanthropy, would inflict so much 
| misery upon the sectign to which I belong—evils 
which they probably have never fully contemplated, 
or duly considered. What is it that makes the 
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right or the wrong of a political measure? Is it 
not its effects upon human happiness? Does not 
thie afford the rule by which it is to be tested, 
considerations of a mere ab- 
uppose one system of measures 
has been shown by actual experience to lead to 
almost immeasurable suffering, while under anoth- 
er we have seen happiness, improvement, and prog- | 
ress, would it not be madness to adopt the formec, 
and repudiate the latter upon some principle of ab- 
atract and theoretic propriety? Would any sane 
man be rash, presumptuous, bold enough so ob- 
to stake the happiness of millions upon a 
doubtful—nay, a positively mischievous experi- | 
am constrained to ask these ques- 
tions, obvious as may seem the answers, by what 
Well, sir; what if I | 
can show that if the object of emancipating our 
slaves in the South were accomplished, the infalli- 
ble consequence would be, the absolute ruin of the 
country, the deepest injury to both races; would 
you not be convinced that any political measure | 
And 
what if | were to show you that, by allowing us to || 
expand over this vacant territory, you would add || 
to the happineas of both races in the slave States; 
that you would give harmony, perhaps perpetuity, 
to the Union by allowing this interest its fair share 
of political weight for its own protection; and that 
the other section, ever destined while this Union 
lasts to be the stronger, would increase their pros- 
perity as we too grew and prospered—l say, if 
this can be shown, could any considerate man pro- 
nounce the policy wrong which would lead to these 


rather than by an 
stract character. 


vious} 


ment? Sir, 


I see going on around me. 


designed'for this purpose would be wrong ? 


results ? 


Sir, | will not undertake to show what would 
be the condition of the South if this warfare upon 
Upon con- 
sequences so vast, [ will not undertake now to 
speculate; but I can presenta picture upon a much | 
smaller scale which will show some of the practi- | 
I have been looking 
lately into the results of the British experiment; 
and for that purpose I have examined the last re- | 
ports upon that subject which are to be found ir. | 
These are comprised in certain | 
or 1847-48—large volumes, sir—and 
turn where you may, you find the same picture of 
In the first 
place, sir, | looked to whatever related to the in- 
dustry and productions of those colonies, for the 
purpose of measuring them by that test, which, 
after all, best marks the progress and condition of a 
The first reports to which I turned, were 
1 find 
that the Chamber of Commerce in that island, 
on the 4th of July, 1848, made a communica- 
tion, of which the following is an extract, (see 
volume 44, Accounts and Papefs, No. 2, page 


slavery should succeed in its objects. 


cal effects of this 


nlicy. 


our library. 
volumes 


ruin, waste, and social depression. 


people, 
those from the beautiful Island of Jamaica. 


8:) 


| Sugar,cwt. Rum, gals. Coffee, Ibs. 

| BBL. .cecrccececneree «4,103,696 7,843,920 20,030,802 || 
UL MMs vestronspac vseves 2,154,217 2,770,139 9,927,689 
Decrease. .........005 1,952,479 5,073,781 10,103,113 











Territorial Question—Mr. Hunter. 


able property, advertises that he would be happy to sacrifice 
fifty per cent. of it, and say pothing more on the subject.” | 
Dn 


Out of thirty-seven sugar estates 
one has been profitable. (See vol.45, Encl. in No. 11, p. 168.) 
I come next to Trinidad. 


says: 


ened. 
quickly to. overtake them. 


by any acts of their own. 





reduced to the last extremities,”’ (vol. 45, No. 4, p. 197.) 


In Montserrat, where the population was denser, 
and the experiment ought to have been more suc- 
| cessful, we find the following communication from 


its President: 


* Montserrat 45, p. 109.—The President, admonishing the 


Government, says : 7 


* In this island, in which wages, I believe, have long been 


below the rates in other colonies, we are still far from bein, 


| in a condition, under existing practice and management, o 


| 


|| how the experiment has operated upon the popula- 


“Tf the constitutional liberties of the people did not per- | 
emptorily demand such a step, the ruined condition of the | 


island would render itcompulsory on the assembly to decline 
further to tax a on who have been driven into absolute 

he They also || 
dectare “ that this destruction of colonial property has been 
effected by Government, under the guise of the public good.”’ 
And farther, “ that we claim on behalf of the West Indians, 
whose property has been confiscated, with the alleged object 
of benefiting the United Kingdom, full and ample compensa- 


bankruptey by the policy of the Government.” 


tien for their abandoned properties and sacrificed capital.” 


I turn next to the Mauritius, perhaps better 
known as the Isle of France. Ata meeting of the 
planters, who made a communication to the Home 
Government, it was said, (ibid., No. 4, Enclosure 


1, p. 21:) 


«© The actual condition of the proprietary body loudly and | 
iinperatively calls for such relief. The planters are weighed 
down by the enormous current expenses of their estates, 
caused by exorbitant money wages, and the large amount of 


provisions exterted from them by the laborers.” “ 


In British Guiana we find the same story. 
The planters from that colony, in an address to 
Earl Grey, say: . 

** We are glad to find your lordship acknowledges that the 
real cause of the distress in the West Indies, was to be found 
in the mistake committed in 1833, [the emancipation act. 
We have not only been the victims of that great origina 
mistake, but of a swecession of blunders; and contrary to 
universal usage, and common honesty, we are denied any 
reparation for the injuries whieh have been inflivted upon 
us; for we agsare your lordship, that the measure now 
proposed by her majesty’s Government, will prove as ineth 
cucions for our relief as those which have eded them 
and hy which we have been led on from to worse, until 
we are entirely ruined,” n: * We feel somewhat in 
the condition of a man, who, having been robbed of a valu- 


i 


| 


| 
| 





| 





| 


being able to compete with slave colonies 
* prozimt,’ it is still ‘ longo interrallo.’ 


‘them, £181. 


‘ of the future prospects of the colony. 


‘ sold for £55.” 


And how is it, Mr. President, as to the sum to- 
tal of West India production, before and since the 
I quote from the Democratic 


emancipation act? 
Review, January number, 1850: 
Exports from British West India Islands. 





Se much, sir, for production; and now let us see 


tion, especially that portion which was emancipa- 
ted. Let us return now to the Mauritius. A cen- 
sus was taken in that island in 1846, and the com- 


|| mittee who superintended it report: 


* That the total number of ex-apprentices and their fami- 
lies is 50,414. The number of slaves, at the time of their 
emancipation in February 1835, was 61,022. There has, 
therefore, been adecrease of 10,608, averaging, on the whole 


period of eleven and a half years, one and a half percent. | 


annually.”? (Vol. 44, No. 15, p. 39.) 

«Tt was also stated in an address of the Mauritius Asso- 
ciation, that out of 65,172 emigrants introduced from Jan- 
uary, 1843, to July, 1846, there were engaged in the sugar 


culture only 33,651, and 27,510 had abandoned it altogether,” 


(ibid., No. 1, p. 7.) 

*No 15, p. 183, April, 1848, Governor Letghts from 
Guiana, to Earl Grey, informs him of a series of riots ou 
the part of the Creoles, who attacked and plundered some 
Portuguese stores,&c. He sends dispatches showing (as 
he says) that these newly-emancipated people should be 


| taught, that if they cannot enjoy their freedom quietly, the 


‘cure money.’ 


must have restraints put on them forthe public good.”” And, 
again: “I have no hesitation in saying that this and siniilar 
outrages have been brought about by the bad principles in- 
stilied into the minds of the Creoles as to their rights; their 
vanity is so unbounded that they are easily made to believe 
the most exaggerated and specious tales.”’ (No. 15, p. 183.) 


From Trinidad, the account of the effects of the 
experiment upon the colored people themselves is 
not more encouraging than what we have just geen 
from the other colonies: 

* Trinidad, vol. 45, No. 1, page 192—Governor Lord Har- 
ris, to Earl Grey, says, that cases, in which there w, re 
strong reasons to suppose that the Coolies had not received 
the full amount due to them, had come before him. 
“not of the present time, because non-payment of wages is 
* now almost universal, from the sere Fa planters to nro- 

Other cases of neglect have also occurred. 
In ene case he ordered the Coolies to be to him ; 


thirty or forty came. * A more wretched set of beings I never 


Berbice, they say not 


Lord Harris, the 
governor, in a letter to Earl Grey, in April 1848, 


‘In reflecting on the depressed state of affairs in this 
|| colony, and on its prospects, which daily become more 
gloomy, I have endeavored to discover whether some relief 
might not be afforded, some alleviation found, whereby the 
| burden which now weighs down the planter might be light- 
It is sad and painful to behold men expecting ruin 
Itis perhaps sadder and more 
painful to see them struggling and toiling against adversity, 
but with their energies dulled, and their arms palsied, from 
the knowledge that their labors must be unremunerative, 
and that failure can be the sole result. It is most distressing 
to witness this, and at the same time to be aware that much 
of the misery from which they are suffering, and that which 
awaits them, is of a nature which they are unable to avert 
It is pitiable to witness a fine 
colony daily deteriorating, a land enjoying almost every 
blessing under Heaven, suffering from a shock from which 
it does not rally; but the deepest pang of all to an English- 
man, is to see the hearts and affections of a whole pupula- 
| tion becoming gradually alienated from the country which 
| he loves. | 

«1 could quote to vour lordship estates, as far as soil is || 
concerned, of great value, and giving, previously to eman- 
cipation, a large income, on which the whole of the re- 
demption money was expended in improvements, which 
| were entirely free from debt at that time, and which are now | 
| mortgaged almost to their full value, and their proprietors, || 
resident Creoles, too, from being in good circumstances, | 


‘I speak, 


If we are | 
Page 113. shows that 
the exports from this island fell from £22,838 in 1832, to 
£ 11,854 in 1846. The Presidentstates, p. 107: * Mr. Worth’s | 
‘ properties, valued at £18,100, sold for the taxes due on | 
This was by arrangement, but the absence of || 
* speculators speaks a great want of capital, or a total distrust | 
The house of Mr. | 
‘ Buser, valued at £400, was first sold for the taxes, £3 1s. 
¢ 9d., and being redeemed by him, was soon after put up and 


| 
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| ‘pared to support your lordship in the enactment of laws jor 


| most civilized nations. 





‘ beheld, allin astate of starvation, and more ur} 
‘ Although every care was taken of them after 


on Of disease, 


‘ their a 
‘scarcely any survievd.’ ¢ This is the worst « rriva 
‘come to my knowledge, but there have been cake has 
‘in which great neglect has been shown.’ tHe on 
policy of importing emigrants on public acec HS the 


| r r unt 
it would be best to Jeave it to private enterpriae.” UPpOves 


* Vol. 45, page 199, enclosure in No. 4, state : 
Rennie, who is highly commended by'Lord Hau > 
says of the laborers that ‘ so far from advancing in Civiliza " 
‘during the last two or three years, when affluence — 
‘comfort unknown to any other laboring population Re 
‘been within their reach, with little or no toil, they have n® 
‘tually retrograded, and evinced but little desire to Setume 
‘late wealth, affording, too, good reasons to fear that y i 
‘adversity they would revert to a state of barbarisin. 

“ Vol. 45, page 200 and 201, No. 5—Earl Grey to Lo 
Harris. ‘It is extremely painful to me to learn that this - 
‘though seconded by your lordship’s zealous efforts and jy tha 
‘ order for the prevention of vagrancy, passed by her alow 
‘in council on the 7th September, 1838, and the proclamane 
‘ for the prevention of squatting, issued by you the Pd Jur > 
‘1847, has been ineffectual, and has not succeed ms 
‘venting the Coolies from a into fatal ave 
‘ ways of life, so that great numbers have ended 
‘in the public hospitais, and not a few by the way-s 
‘in the woods.’ Again, he says: ‘I doubt not ¢ 
‘lordship will perceive the serious difficulties und 
‘ we labor in the treatment of immigrants belonging 
‘orhalf-civilized races, whose unfitness for unrestrained 
‘liberty is not generally understood or acknowledged in {j\, 
‘country. Notwithstanding these difficulties, | am pre, 


ed in pre. 
dissolute 
by dying 
ides and 
hat your 
er Which 
tO Savage 


‘placing the immigrant laborers under a strict and even 
‘severe discipline, provided that the power to enforce itis’ 
‘ placed in the hands of the magistracy, and not of the mas. 


|| § ters.?? 


But, Mr. President, as yet the tale is not half 
told. The British Government did not stand idly 
by, to behold the wreck of those fine provinces, 
without an effort to save them. They seem wo 
have supposed that it was practicable to produce 
a state of things in the West Indies similar to 
what existed in the East, and endeavored to {jj 
them with a laboring population, drawn from the 
colored and inferior races, who might be controlled 


_ and managed by afew whites, who would be enough 


to oversee and officer the gang as representatives of 
the British people, to whom the profits of this labor 
were to accrue. Accordingly, they have made 
great efforts, under the specious name of immigra- 
tion, to import laborers from the Madeira isles, 
from the East Indies, and from the coast of Africa, 
so as to supply the demand for labor in the culture 
of sugar and coffee. The consequence has been, 
the creation of a new species of the slave-trade, 
equal, perhaps, in the horrors of the middle pas- 
sage, to anything known in the old African slave- 
trade, before it was made piracy by the laws of 
Governor Light, of Ja- 
maica, in a letter to Earl Grey, in 1848, informs 


| him of the mortality which occurred among a set 


of Africans imported from Sierra Leone in the 
= * Arabian.”? Out of two hundred and thirty- 
eight, he says twenty-two died on the passage, 
forty-five were immediately ordered to the hos- 
pital, and the whole in a wretched condition! He 
reports that there were one thousand one hundred 
Africans in “* the yard’? (it will not do to call it 
‘**baracoon’’) at Sierra Leone, ‘‘ who appeared 
very sickly.” . 
Report of the Commissioners of Emigration. 

* Enclosure 3 in No. 9, p. 107, vol. 46.—Of 266 persons 
embarked on board the Arabian, 39 died on the voyage; 46 
were taken into the hospital, of whem 17 had died; aud 
scarcely any expected to survive. 

Ibid, 107.—All the witnesses agree in representing the 
principal cause to have been the state of disease and debility 
in which the Africans were embarked at Sierra Leone. It 
is said that many of these persons, when taken on board, 
were so weak that it was necessary to lift them over the 
balwarks of the vessel; that some could hardly stand; that 
their appearance was that of persons who had been Jately 
sick or half starved—a supposition which seems to have 
been partly suggested by the voracity with which they ale 
when they came on board; and that the deaths commenced 
the cay on which they sailed from Sierra Leone. 11 is also 
stated by the surgeon, that their sickly state was noticed by 
him to the emigration agent, who, however, appears to have 
made light of it, by adding ‘that the other Africans were «ll 
that way in the yard.’ ” 

“Enclosure 2 in No. 9, p. 105, ibid.—Speaking of four 
vessels engaged in this business: * We regret to state that, 10 
all these veasels, except only the Morayshire, a conside rable 
mortality has taken place.’ ”’ 


But, Mr. President, one would suppose that this 
new species of the slave-trade would have at least 
dimiaished the other, which has so long and anx- 


iously engaged the attention of philanthropists. 
But so far from this being true, the documents 
prove ively that this trade has increased 
greatly in €xtent, and with vated horrors. 


An extract from the imes, to be found 
in the number of the Democratic Review to which 
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| have before referred, and taken from official 
jources, proves that trade to be vastly on the in- 

ase, and that it is increased or diminished in a 
3 corresponding very nearly with the rise and 
al in the price of sugar. Wherever we turn, 
then, the experiment proves itself to have been 
jigastrous Or illusory; nor has it even attained 
hat abstract good, for which so much of haman 
happiness and ‘social prosperity were sacrificed. { 
The Africans—the laboring class—are not, in fact, 
fee; they have changed masters, and changed to 
iheirown disadvantage. They are no longer the 
daves of one master, but of many. They belong | 
ip an abstract being—the Government—and have | 
gained nothing by the change ofowners. 1 found | 
that, in all the schemes for relief from the planters 
themselves, they proposed additional restrictions | 


enforce the labor of the ex-apprentices. I saw, 


ipo, that Earl Grey felt the necessity for this, and 

yas willing to do what he could, without offending | 
pblie sentiment at home, to attain this object; and | 
occurred to me to see what were the existing | 
yegalations which had proved so inadequate. | | 
found them stringent enough; and as a specimen, | 
| present you with an extract from the first sec. | 
tion of the law passed for Jamaica; and there is | 
a general similarity in all those laws. Here it is, | 
8 


| 
f: | 
« See volume 45, page 1, 5 Victoria, cap. 43; Janu- | 
ary 14, 1842, for Jamaica. First section prescribes, that if a | 
wrvant be guilty of certain offences therein specified, or | 
shall be guilty of any other misconduct, miscarriage, mis- 

demeanor, or ill-behavior, in his or her service, or in the 

execution thereof, or otherwise, respecting the same, every 

such offender, on conviction thereof, before any two or more | 
justices of the peace of the parish or preeinct where any | 
such offence shall be committed, or wheresuch servant shall | 


ve found, shall, at the discretion of the said justices, forfeit || 


and pay 4 fine or penalty not exceeding three pounds, or be 
committed to the common jail or house of correction of the 
said parish, there to be imprisoned only, or to be imprisoned 
and kept to hard labor for any term not exceeding thirty 
days.” 

These white justices, members of theruling race, 
have the right te punish these laborers, not only for 
specified offences, but for the very definite crimes 
of misconduct, miscarriage, misdemeanor, or ill- 
behavior.” They may keep them, too, at “ hard 
labor.” How, if it be not by the lash, or some 
greater physical punishment? Mr. President, 
these unfortunate wretches are, in truth, slaves 
still; but ours is a slavery more efficient and hap- 
pier than theirs, in the precise proportion that the 
individual management of a farm or a factor 
would be better than that of a government huoeeh 
its agents. It is obvious from all this, sir, that 
these beautiful islands are fast faliing into waste, 
and their colored inhabitants relapsing into bar- 
barism. It is plain, too, that the public authorities, 
both at home and abroad, see and feel these facts; 
and itis probable that they would gladly retrace | 
theirsteps, if public opinion would permit, and such | 
astep were possible. It would be reflecting upon | 
the power of observation—upon the wisdom of | 
their governors—to suppose otherwise. Those 
beautiful islands of our eastern sea, were adorned 
afer the cunningest pattern of nature, for the 
delightful abodes of civilized man. Has Great 
Britain a moral right to withhold them from the 
uses of civilization, and devote them to perpetual 
waste and barbarism? Any civilized nation which 
had the power, would have the same right to wrest 
those islands from her leaden rule, and dedicate 
them to the purposes of civilized man, that she had 
lo take this continent from the Indians who once 
femme it. The Indian occupation was more 
opeful and happier, than such a rule as the pres- 
ent promises to be, in those beautiful but misused 
and ruined colonies. 

Mr. President, 1 have presented you with no 
eXaggerated picture of the results of thisexperiment 
of the British Government. Can any man, from 
Mere abstract considerations of right and wrong, 
pronounce a measure, which leads to such conse- 
quences, to have been good and proper? Is there 
@ philanthropist in ail-the land, who would risk a 
repetition of such measures,¢with the teachings of 
this experience before him? Suppose that, in 
1833, African slavery had been abolished all over 

the world—in the ies of France and Spair, in 
Brazil, in the United States, wherever, in shori, it 
existed—what would have been the consequences 
‘omankind? Why, sir, cotton and sugar would 

ve disappeared as staples in the markets of the 
World. 1 do not pause to calculate the effects of 








—— 


| and the harder to combat for that reason. 
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such a measure upon the internal concerns of the 
societies in which slavery existed. I ask how || 
such a policy would have operated upon the world } 
| at large? Nocotton! Nosugar! But little coffee, i 
and less tobacco! Why, how many people would || 
thus have been stricken rudely and at once from || 
the census of the world? An teuiiigoss member || 


from Alabama, in a recent and striking letter to 
| his constituents, has said, that the entire loss of || 
| one cotton crop in the United States would pro- | 
| duce more misery and ruin in Europe than any | 

two of Napoleon’s most destructive campaigns. | 
He presented truth in a striking, but not an exag- || 
| gerated, form. If there be any reliance to be placed | 
| upon the English statistics, as to their interest in | 
the cotton manufacture, there are more, probably | 
| far more, white people out of the southern States, 





whose subsistence depends absolutely upon the | 

cotton crop, than there are in those States them- | 

| selves. Such a blow to the human race was never 

| dreamed or imagined as would have been struck, 

| had the philanthrepists of Exeter Hall possessed 

| the power of legislating for the world in 1833, when 

| they accomplish d, so far as the British Govern- | 

| ment was concerned, the object of their wishes, 

| But, Mr. President, the philanthropists of our | 

day refuse to regard measures in the gross; they 

| refuse to take the test of experience, but insist 
| upon recurring to simpler propositions, and what 

| they call fundamental principles. Slavery, they 

| say, is abhorrent to the conscience of every right- 
minded man; it is repugnant to the best feelings 

| of our nature, and a matter as to which it is now 

| too late in the day to reason. I know, sir, that 

| these ideas have become so common, that they are | 

now matters rather of sentiment than of opinion, | 

And | 

yet it is an abstraction upon which no one acts, or | 

ean act, at home. What is slavery, Mr. Presi- 


|, dent? This question has been asked here before, | 


'| and never answered as yet; for answer it who | 
|| may, he will find that the definition will embrace | 
|| evile which.exist at home. I shall be told, per- 
| haps, that it is ‘‘ involuntary servitude,”’ and that 
|| involuntary servitude, except for crime, is abhor- | 
_rent to God and man. Why, sir, involuntary | 
|| Servitude exists in the only government which 
|, we know certainly to be of Divine origin—I mean, 
|| sir, the family government. The child is subject | 
| to the father throughout the world, and according 
| to our practice, for more than a third of his life; 
| the father is the head, and rules the household. It. 
| is true, that this government is tempered by natu- | 
| ral affections and instincts, which soften and en- | 


| dear it to its pew but is not the establishment || 


on a southern plantation a modification and ex- |, 
tension of the same family government? The ties 
which bind them together are not so close, nor 
the affections so warm, as in the family proper; 


| but still those ties are far closer, and those affec- | 








tions far warmer, than persons imagine, who have | 
no actual knowledge $f the relation between mas- | 
ter and slave, as it exists in the South. But what || 
is involuntary servitude—what is slavery—as | | 
asked before? 1 know of no voluntary servitude, | 
except the labor of love. The socialist tells us | 
that the institution of wages is an institution of || 
slavery; and surely all servitude for wages is in- || 
voluntary, and therefore a state of slavery, accord- 
ing to the common definition. We serve for || 
wages, to avoid something which is more painful | 
to us than serving another; and upon what other | 

rinciple is it that the African works for us? | 
Will any man pretend to say that the servitude | 
of the laborer, in the crowded populations of | 
Europe, is voluntary? Go into the English col- | 
liery, and tell me if those boys who are hitched to | 
carts by dog chains, to draw coals, through the 
dark, damp, and narrow passages of ,the pits, are. 
voluntary servants; if those women who toil like | 
beasts of burden, without even the blankets that | 
cover the couch-horse, are voluntary servants; if | 


those beings who know nothing of the most es- || 


sential truths of religion—nothing of the most | 
common facts in human hanesreie pass through |) 
life, knowing nothing, caring nothing, and fearing | 
nothing, but the task-master’s edict, and the task- | 
master’s lash—for it seems the lash is used there, | 
too—are to be considered as serving less from | 
compulsion than our southern slaves? In point of | 


moral cultare, and physical comfort, who can | 


doubt that the southern slave is the superior? 





.or later, it must come. 
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But it may be said, that that condition of the father 
is not inherited by the son; he has at least a chance 
to rise above the social position of those from 
whom he sprung. A chance to rise above this 
condition! The child inherits it as certainly from 
its parents, by the force of circumstances, as if it 
descended to him by positive law. What chance 
has the child for moral culture, or social advance- 
ment, who is sent to labor at six, eight, or ten 
years of age, and labors twelve, fourteen, or six- 
teen hours a day, as a living fixture to a spinning 
machine. Chosen, because his limbs are supple, 
and his will obedient, he winds and turns amid 
the machinery, until his limbs grow crooked, and 
his body becomes misshapen and deformed. A 
victim to premature vice and sordid ignorance, 


| what can he hope, except to tread the weary round 


trodden by his father before him—from the cradle 
to the factory—from the factory to the poor-house 
—and the poor-house to the grave? The southern 


| slave has a far better chance to become a free man, 
| by emancipation, than the child of the lowest class 
| of English laborers has to rise above the condi- 


tion of his father. 

Mr. President, if we recognize no law as obliga- 
tory, and no Government as legitimate, which au- 
thorizes involuntary servitude, we shall be forced 
to consign the world to anarchy; for no Govern- 
ment has yet existed, which did not recognize and 
enforce involuntary servitude for other causes than 
crime. To destroy that, we must destroy all ine- 
quality in property; for as long as these differences 
exist, there will be an involuntary servitude of man 
toman. Your socialist is the true abolitionist, and 
he only fully understands his mission. Sir, it is 
well that we should consider where these aboli- 
tion doctrines will lead us. The property holder 
of the North may experience no inconvenience 
from them as yet; but his time will come—sooner 
There are schoolmasters 
already abroad in the North, who understand their 
mission, and know how to estimate the force of 
the machinery by which the institutions of prop- 
erty are to be shaken and disturbed. But it is said 
that the public opinion of the world is against ua, 
and therefore it is useless to argue this question of 
slavery. Wiat if public opinion is against us? 
If it be wrong, may we not take issue with it? 
The public opinion of the world is against repub- 
lican Government; shall we abandon, therefore, 
our institutions, or shall we not seek to revolu- 
tionize it—as to some extent we have done—by 
the force of our example and precept? But is ut 
true that the opinion of the world is against 
slavery? There is not a civilized nation upon the* 
globe—certainly none of consequence—which has 


| not tolerated slavery through the greater period 


of its existence. There is not a nation of antiquity, 
or of medizval Europe, in which slavery did not 
exist. From the oealines dawn of human history, 
up to the present period, a majority of mankind 
have recognized its legality. 

At the time of the decision in the Somerset case, 
Lord Mansfield said that Lord Hardwicke had 
declared in 1749, that 


* He did not conceive but that a man might still become 
a villain in gross by confessing himself such in open court.”’ 


Dr. Dunning said, in arguing the Somerset case: 

* If my learned brother, the sergeant, or other gentlemen 
who argued on the supposed subject of freedom, will go 
through an operation, my reading assures me will be suffi- 
cient for that purpose, | shall claim them as property.” 

In the argument of that case, it was admitted on 
all hands, that colliers in Scotland could be sold 
for life, along with the mines. But Great Britain 
herself recognized African slavery in her colonies 
at that time, and up to 1833; and now, sir, slavery 
| is recognized” in the Russian, the Austrian, the 

Spanish dominions, in Brazil, in the United States 
—in short, in Governments embracing a majority 
of the civilized world. But I shall pursue this 
| question of human rights no further. | have en- 
tered into it thus far for the purpose of showing 
that our rights might be accorded to us, without 
giving just cause of offence even to the most fas- 
udious conscience. I have been endeavoring to 
rove that these abstract principles, which have 
ed to attacks upon our social organizations in the 
South, if faithfully pursued, must cause the over- 
throw of every existing Government. But be 
this as it may—be the public opinion of the North 
or of the world whatever it may—our conatitu- 
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by such considerations. It is 80 nominated in the 
bond, and we are entitled to the faithful perform- | 
ance of all the stipulations in that contract. If | 
obligations, higher than the Constitution, forbid . 
ou to fulfill ts stipulations, then you are bound in | 
Lovie to say the contract into which we have en- 
tered is improvident; our consciences forbid us to | 
execute what we have engaged to do; we have no 
right, therefore, to hold you to your engagements; 
let us then dissolve the contract, and give and ob- 
tain a mutual discharge. . 
Bat, Mr. President, can this Union be pre- 
served, if the South is to be denied an equal right | 
to participate in jts advantages? Can it last, if | 
this warfare upon the property and peace of the 
South is to continue? Can it endure, if the South, | 
o» account of its social organization, is to be put | 


under the ban of the empire, and excluded froma || 
partictpatien in the right to acquire power and im- || 


vortance, because of its alleged inferiority? Sir, || 


it requires but little knowledge of human nature, 
or of the operations of interest upon the human 
heart, to answer these questions. It cannot last, 
unless something is done to settie these differences, 
and compose the strife which so unhappily agitates 
us. | know it has been said that disunion is a 
remedy for nothing; that there can be no dissoju- 
tion of this Union; and he who, under any circum- | 
stances, could propose it, would be gui of trea- 

son. Why, Mr. President, are not these mere | 
figures of rhetoric? Can any man seriously believe | 
that there are no causes for which he himself would | 
seek to dissolve this Union? Is it supposed that | 
men grown, sensible men, would be deterred from 





defending their indispensable rights and liberties | 


by the fear of such epithets? If the majority will || 


not be deterred from throwing down the eonstitu- 
tional defences of the weak, by the fear of a disso- | 
lution of the Union, why should the oppressed be. | 
restrained by that fear from defending their rights ? 
Suppose @ majority in this Government were to es- 
tablish a despotism, an autocrat at the other end of | 
the avenue, are there not States, East, West, North, | 
and South, that, under such circumstances, would | 
feel it to be their duty to separate from such a 
Union—peaceably if ivy could, forcibly if they | 
must? Or suppose a sectional majority should 
govern here, without regard to the limitations of 
the Consticution, plundering and oppressing the 


wenker section constantly, and at discretion—in || 


such a case, would not that minority be bound, 


by every consideration of honor and self-preserva- || 
_ tion, to dissolve their connection with such a Union, || capacity for self-government has been fully solved 


peaceably if they could, forcibly if they most? 
Could it be treason, in such a case, to take sides 
with your native State? Is there aman here whose | 
heart, in such an event, would not prompt him to 
stand by his mother, long before he could take 
counsel of his head as to the propriety of the step? | 
Sir, if Virginia should ever think it her duty to | 
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Union. 1 will preserve, if I can, the publie peace 


| and the union of the States; but higher than the 


publié peace, higher than the Union even, I prize 
| the indispensable rights and liberties of my native 


| State. Short of these last, | would make any 


| sacrifice to Save the former. 1 am a friend of 


| peace—my heart is natually averse to strife. ‘There 


|| 18 no one who contemplates with more satisfaction 


| than I do the spectacle of peace—peace which 
reigns in sunshine, almost unbroken by a shadow 
throughout the boundaries of this mighty Con- 
federacy. But when I see so little appreciation of 
the true magnitude of the dangers which threaten 
us, I cannot but feel anxious and apprehensive. 
It is not my purpose to alarm, but it is my duty to 
| warn, those with whom | am counselling, that there 
| is danger; and although I hope fora safe exit, I 
| do not very well see my way out of it. 
This, sir, is a question which | take no pleasure | 
in agitating—I would avoid it, if 1 could do so con- 


|| sistently with duty. | never speak upon it, if I 


|ean help it; but avoid it 1 cannot—it meets me | 
| wherever | go; in whatever business | undertake, 
it presents itself as the subject that will be upper- 
most. It is hike the plague of darkness that rested | 
on the lend of Egypt. 1! pervades the world with- | 
out—it fills the home within. It veils the political 
horizon from the rising to the setting sun; it ob- 
secures the cheerful light of the domestic fire; it 
darkens faces which have never known before the | 
shadow of an abiding sorrow; and if it does not 
fill the American mind with apprehension, it dis- 
turbs and distracts it. It is the word on every lip, 
and the thought in every mind. I see nothing bet- 
ter to do than to diseuss the question fully. It is 
| here—let us deal with it at once. Let us see in 
| what respects we can agree, in what we cannot 
| concur; and if, unhappily, we cannot adjust the 
| controversy ourselves, then we must make up the 
issue, argue it fully, and present it fairly, and as 
| calmly as we can, to the American people. I shat! | 
| await their verdict with much of hope, if not with 
entire confidence. The question will go then to 
| every fireside; it will be dioonenet by every head 
| of a household as a matter of the highest political 
| interest to the family; and the verdiet which will 
| then be rendered, will be more momentous in its 
| consequences to mankind, than any which a people 
| have ever pronounced. Should it be just and tem- 
perate—should it be of a character to settle all 
differences and compose strife—I, and all who 
witness it, will feel that the problem of man’s 





by the American mind, and, what is better, the 
American heart—a mind which has proved itself 
capable of pursuing truth, and a heart which has 
shown that it was animated by feelings of justice, 
and the kindly emotions of fraternal affection. 
Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
says he will not pause to consider upon what frag- 


separate from this Confederacy—and may God for- || ment of the wreck he is to float away. Sir, | wish 
ever avert the necessity for such a step!—I should | he may always have the whole ship to sustain 
not hesitate as to whom my allegiance is due. || him, and that the stately hull with which he is 
Should she give the word of command I shall know || so identified in fame, may neither dissolve into 


her voice amid a thousand, and follow wherever | 
she may lead. I may be anxious as to the conse- | 
quences, but I can never doubt thatit is my | 
duty to obey. It is to the sovereign body of her 
people that my allegiance is due, and it is for them 
to bind or,loose the tie which unites me to, or separ- | 
ates me from, any Government to which I am sub- | 
ject at present. | owe duties to this Government, 
because, by the assent of Virginia, it is for certain 
purposes the Government of Virginia but she who 
ye me can loose me when she chooses to sever 
the tie. 
Bat, Mr. President, this isan unwelcome topic. 
I have teen hurried into it by the announcement 
of doctines so contrary to all that I learned in 
youth, to all the opinions of my manhood, and so 
contrary to the sentiments which f would trans- 
mit to those who shall come after me, that | could 
not forbear seizing this occasion to protest against 
them. Mr. President, there are two classes of 
the friends of Union—the one who see da 
whieh threaten it, and give warning of their exist- 
ence that Selon be averted—and another who 
will acknowledge the existence of no danger ca- 
pable of ere Union, and thus lull those 
who conduct the Government into a false, and it 
may be, a fatal security. It will be for posterity 


fragments, nor float away in parcels. And yet, 
sir, I fee] more anxious—more apprehensive for its 
safety, than he seems to do, because, perhaps, | 
am in a situation more exposed to danger. But 
he should recollect that things have changed, and 
ate changing, since the crew first were shipped. 
We have lost sight of the old landmark. If there 
be a voice to command, we hear it not—a hand to 
steer, We see it not. Distrust and suspicion are 
fast taking the place of the generous confidence 
which used to animate the crew; a portion of them 
have been told that they were to have no common 
interest in the voyage—to share in nothing but ite 
labors, its perils, and difficulties; and this, too, 
when the night and the storm are gathering around, 
and an unknown sea is before us. Is there no dan- 
ger of driving them to despair? What if they 
should refuse to touch a rope, to hand a yard, to 
fiirl a sail? Will you threaten them with t ~ mee 
and the penalties of the mutiny act? What if 
you do—if you should apply force—if you 
should overwhelm and master them? How lo 
afterward before the winds and the waves I 
master you? No, sir; itis not thus that theship 
is to be saved, With united hearts, with united 
hands, with united counsels, we ean and ought to 
save the ship, thecrew, and every hope and prom- 
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tional rights cannot, and ought not, to be affected | to determine who were the best friends of the 


— 


ise with which it is freighted. We ma at 
kind, whose gaze is upon us, the pain of bent” 
ing the spectacle of so vast a wreck, upon 
fragment of which some portion of the ¢, 
would indeed floataway, but each upon itso. 
fate course, and toa destiny all unknown, ~~ 

We can and ought to settle this contest » 
the principles of justice and of the Constitution. 
not, sir, by any half-way compromise, which Would 
cover up and conceal the difficulty without remo 
ing it. Such patchwork would be illusory, a, 
invite false hopes, whose disappointment Ad 
increase the bitterness of the dispute, when it a 
again renewed. The one party or the other mioke 
find some supposed ground for charges of bad 
faith, and thus new elements of strife might “em 
broil the fray.”” On the contrary, a just seuj.. 
ment is along settlement; it is good to-day, and 
good to-morrow, or a hundred years hence, le 
too much, then, Mr. President, for the South i) 
ask, that this Government should not be converted 
either directly or indirectly, into an instrumen; of 
warfare on her peace and her property? — [9 jt jog 
much for her to ask to be permitted to take hr- sea: 
at the board of family counsel, without beung re. 
ceived with taunts, insults, and denunciation? |s it 
extravagant in her to expect that the provisions of 
the Constitution, inserted for her protection, ang 
because it was the condition upon which alone the 
Union could be formed, should be executed, not 
according to their letter merely, but in Spirit and 
in truth? And last, but not least, does she sec 
more than the Constitution guaranties, when she 
asks that the property of every description of each 
and all the citizens of the United States should be 
protected by the General Government, wherever itg 
jurisdiction is paramount, and its flag floats as the 
sole emblem of human authority? Can this lag, 
be refused, except by a denial of the right of prop. 
erty? Now, sir, what is there in all this to of. 
fend the well-settled opinions, or even the plausibje 
prejudices, of any large portion of our fellow-citi. 
zens? Wedo not ask them to establish a new 
state of things, or to create anything which did not 
exist before; but to recognize facts, and to a. 
knowledge obligations created, not by ourselves, 
but by our fathers, when they formed this Union, 
to which we are all attached. We ask for peace 
and justice: is this too much for one man—for one 
brother—to expect of another? Can the southern 
States exist as the confederated equals of the north- 
ern with less than this? Mr. President, | am deep- 
ly anxious to settle these exciting questions peace- 
ably and harmoniously, not only now, but for 
ever, if any satisfactory settlement could be made 
so permanent. For this purpose, | am willing to 
sacrifice feeling, pride of opinion—if I have — 
interests, even, if not of too important a character— 
anything, in short, which 1 can do consistently 
with the honor and safety of my constituents. 
But there is one thing | never will to; 1 will not 
sacrifice those rights which are necessary to pro- 
tect the liberties of my native State, be the conse- 
quences of that refusal what they may. But, sir, 
i exhaust myself, and weary the Senate. | will 
pursue the subject no further. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. BADGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In rue Senate, March 18 and 19, 1850. 


The Senate having resumed the consideration 
of the Compromise Resolutions offered by Mr. 
Cray, on the 25th of January, 

Mr. BADGER rose and said: 

Mr. Preswenr: It is not surprising, consider 
ing the subject-matter of the regolutions sub- 
mitted by the honorable Senator from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Cray,] that there should have been a warm, 
and even an excited, debate roe them in 
this Howse; nor is it su ing, considering the 
variety of topics embraced in those resolution’, 
that there should have been a great diversity of 
sentiment among the members of this body. The 
delicate nature of the subject out of which these 
resolutions have grown—to which, directly or !"- 
directly, they all relate—furnishes abundant ¢x- 
cuse, if not justification, for the large amount 
of excited , and warmth, and animation of 
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jiscussions here and elsewhere. I do not rise, 
-, President, with a view of saying anything 
I nich shall tend to aggravate excitement, or at all 

ip lessen the prospects of an amicable accommo- 


jation of the various matters in dispute, pending | 
| 








between 
the contrary, 
and sincerity, 
endeavor to 
ve just offence. ‘ 
"bait to the Senate, I shall endeavor to cultivate 
in myseli—and, 80 far as depends upon me, in 
others—that spirit of mutual concession, compro- 


while I shall express, with plainness 
the views which | entertain, I chall 
avoid saying anything which can | 
In the remarks which I shall | 


gates originated, and by cultivating which alone 
can it be preserved. . i 

There can be no question, that the subject under 
the consideration of the Senate is vastly important. 
ris, in my judgment, as important as the value | 
of the Union; and for the estimate of that value, | 
| myself possess no adequate powers of computa- | 
For us, as a people, its value is indeed ines- 


on. : 
When, therefore, questions are moved 


timable. 


here, which do, either directly or indirectly, in- | 


yolve the continuance of this Union, and the 
maintenance of the form of government under | 
which we live, I must consider them of such 

transcendent importance, as to be worthy of every 

exercise of the understanding of every member of 

this body, and as demanding from us all the exer- 

cise of moderation, justice, care, and conciliation, 

in order to produce good and avoid evil. 

In the first place, | concur entirely in what has 
been so often said upon this floor, that there can 
be no peaceable separation of this Union, From 
the very nature of the case—from the character of 
our institutions—from the character of our coun- 
iry—from the nature of government itself, it is, in 
my judgment, impossible that there can be a peace- 
able separation of this Union; but if there could 
be, I agree entirely with the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky, that the state of ce, in which 
we should separate, must be speedily ended—must 
terminate in intestine conflicts—in wars, which, 
from the nature of the case, could know no ca- 
ble termination, no permanent peace, but until 
the superiority of one or of the other side in the 
conflict should be completely established, would 
aimit of nothing but hollow traces, in which each 
might breathe from past exertions, and make 
preparations for future conflicts. 

Sir, the idea of a separation of these States into 
distinct confederacies, was thought of, aud consid- 
ered, and spoken of, before the adoption of this 
Constitution, Atthe time that the question was 
before the American people, whether the Consti- 
tion proposed by the Convention should be 
adopted, it was then spoken of. Its probable— 
yea, certain—consequences, were referred to by the 
writers of that admirable series of papers denomi- 
nated the **Federalist;’’ and | beg the indulgence 
of the Senate while 1 read a very brief extract, 
conveying the views of those eminent men: 

“If these States should either be wholly disunited, or 
only united in partial confederacies, aman must be far gone 
in Utopian speculations, who can seriously doubt that the 
subtivisons into which they might be thrown would have 
frequent and violent contests with each other. To presume 
4 want of motives for such contests, as an argument against 
their existence, wou'd be to forget that men are ambitious, 
Vindietive, and rapacious. To look for a continuation of 
harmony between a number of independent, unconnected 
sovereignties, situated in the same nei >» would 
be to disregard the uniform course of human events, and to 
set at defiance the accumulated experience of ages.” 

If this was a just view of the probable—the 
cerla in—results of a separation of these States at 
thet time, and under the then circumstances, | 
pray you, sir, upon what, at the present day, can 
we found a better hope? Then the States were 
fresh from the conflict of the revolutionary war. 
Then not dhly had they a lively remembrance of 
the contest in which they had fought, and in 
which they had. gathered victory and honor to- 
gether, but the leading men of that time were 
those choice spirits who had carried them th 
that recent conflict, who had established the i 
pendence of the country, and who exercised an 
influence in public affairs proportioned to their pa- 
triotism, their valor, and their wisdom, Then they 
might have separated without the same causes of 
hostility and alienation which must exist in an 
Separauon of these States at the present day. 

We separate now, we do it with feelings of mutual 


ee 








the different portions of this country; on |. 


mise, and kind feeling, in which the Union of the | 
| 
j 


|| a subject of disquisition in my own State—and the 



































| distrust and bitterness. We divide, not by com- | ration, or, if peaceably separated, incapable of 
mon consent, as partners who can no longer carry | maintaining between the portions which com- 
| on their joint business with mutual profit, each to || posed it, for any length of time, harmonious re- 
| pursue, for his own separate advantage, that course _ liens may yet experience convulsions and vio- 
_ of business in which he thinks he can best succeed; | lent separations. hether the danger be greater 

but we part with the feelings of those who con- | or less—whether it be exaggerated on the one 
sider themselves mutually wronged. A sense of hand, or looked upon as too small upon the other— 
| injustice and oppression rankles in the hearts of | if there be any danger, however remote—any rea- 


|, one portion of the new confederacies, and a sense || son, however small—to fear such results, to a 


_ in the other of defiance and indignity. 


man with a patriotic heart it furnishes just the 


Under such circumstances, ** what can ensue,’ same ground of caution—just the same motive for 
to borrow the language of the great English moral- || forbearance—just the same ground for the exer- 
| ist, ** but a continual exacerbation of hatred—an | cise of care and diligence, for our preservation, as 
‘ unextinguishable feud—an incessantreciprocation || if the danger were immediate, or the cause of fear 
‘of mischief—a mutual vigilance to entrap, and || great. We all realize this in the ordinary trans- 
‘eagerness to destroy ?” actions of life. If a man has any reason to sup- 

The question has been asked, What can the || pose, however remote the danger, that the house 
| States do, supposing them to be divided—separ- || in which he is, conceals a powder magazine be- 
ated into distinct subdivisions, or independent || neath it, he does not wait to have demonstration 
sovereignties? Allow me to answer that question | of the fact before he takes measures for his secu- 
in the words of one of the most eminent men whom || rity. In all human affairs we are obliged wo act 
my State has ever produced—a man of clear and | upon probable evidence, and to provide tor prob- 
comprehensive intellect, of a sound heart, and en- able contingencies, and to respect even the lowest 
larged and ardent patriotism—who shed a glory || degree of probability, in avoiding danger and se- 
around his native State, and whose name is held in || curing safety. 1 care not whether there be more 
just veneration by every one who acknowledges || or less reason to think that a convulsion may be 
| himself a North Carolinian. Atanother period of || produced among the people of the different sec- 
our history, the same question was asked. Inthe | tions of the Union, by the manner in which these 
| years 1831 and 1832, it had become an inquiry— || questions shall be decided by Congress; if there be 
any danger—any ground of fear, as men of sense, 
as men of patriotism, as lovers of our country, we 
are bound to the most anxious, earnest, persever- 
ing efforts to secure the country. Entertaining 
these views upon the subject, and having stated 
what | believe te be the duty of us all, | profess 





| late Judge Gaston, in an address delivered in 1832, 
| before the literary societies of the University, thus 
| treats of the subject: 


*“ Threats of resistance, secession, separation, have be- | 
| come common as household words, in the wicked and silly 
violence of public declaimers. The public ear is familiar- 
ized, and the public mind will soon be accustomed, to the | 
detestable suggestion of disunion. Calculations and con 


} 








now to act, and to be always ready to act, upen 
the principle which 1 have stated, as that which 
jectures—what may the East do without the South, and what should govern our conduct. baby ts 
may the South do without the bast—sneers, menaces, re- In what, Mr. President, have these difficulties 
paren a recta anrns oh ae er pare ipl “ || their origin? They spring from one single source. 
South do witioas the Bast? 4 bey wiey do anno, dhey ming || They may multiply themselves, they May assume 
exhibit to the curiosity of political anatomista, and the pity || Various directions, they may govern and direct the 
and wonder of the world, the ‘digjecta membra’—the sun- |, conduct of individuals in various modes, but the 
gered ae niggas oat 5 ap gnetp leotngt _ || whole difficulty lies in slavery as its original and 
capa Sheahan, eaten eonleneliny and striking eee || Sole soune. le is the existence of that insutunon in 
of the pulitical axiom, that all republican confederacies || Certain States of the Union, and the existence of 
have an inhereut and unavoidable tendency to dissolution. || that institution alone, which has brought upon us 
per wi pean’ Rein aod Saegeene On Naren 0S the necessity of considering whether this Union is 
ame, the cumuaien of wileary chiefs, for pe staid ly mea || safe. Entertaining very clear and decided views 
rections, and deeds of darkest hue. They wiil giadden the || upon the subject of that institution, and senti- 
hearts of those who ae einen’ See Neneennn es || ments having been expressed with great confidence 
Cree Franca Phadain teeburbont the arid.” Bolen, in | by mony gentlemen, parucularly by the Senator 
his code, proposed no punishment for parricide, treating it || from New York, who sitson this side of the Cham- 
as an impossible crime. Such, with us, ought to be the || ber, (Mr. Sewanp,] as to its nature and character, 
crime of political p.rricide—the dismemberment of our || considered in a religious point of view—it having 
“mepertons.”” || been assumed as a matter of course that that inalitu- 
To me, sir, these sentiments convey a just rep- || tion itself is utterly opposed to the spirit and law of 
resentation of what will be the future and uravoid- || Christianity, and that it must be taken to be in ise f 
able results of a separation of the people of this || morally evii—eval altogether, and to be tolerated 
great country into distinct and independent con- || only where we have no power to put it down—lI beg 
federacies; and when I look at the prospect before || leave, though not exactly germane to the political 
us, it is one so dark, filled with such horrid forms | discussion, to submit to the Senate a brief inquiry 
of dread and evil, that | willingly close my eyes || into the correctness of this view. 1 maintain, and 
upon it, and desire to believe that it is impossible | shall endeavor to establish, that whether the insti> 
it should ever be realized. tution of slavery be considered as an evil or not, it 
Now, Mr. President, if the evils resulting from is nota sin—it is not in itself a violation of the 
a dissolution of the Union be of the kind and || divine law. 1t was said by the honorable Senator 
magnitude which I have stated, is there any dan- || from Massachusetis, in the noble and able speech 
ger? Have we any reason, in the present condi- || which he delivered the other day, that that institu. 
tion of the country, to apprehend that a dissolu- tion nad existed from the earliest tumes; that the 
tion may follow the action of the Congress of the || first writers. of history found it existing; that in 
United States upon the great questions before us? the theocratic government of the Jews, no disap- 
Is there a probability that such a result may fol- | probation of it was expressed; and that, under the 
low any course which Congress may think proper Gospel dispensation, no injunction against it # 
to take—any decision to which they may come— | 0 be found. That 18 the truth, sir, but it. is not 
upon these vexed and harassing questions? 1am )) all the truth. tis clear that this institution, which 
not, and never have been, and trust | never shall | we find existing in the world before and at the com- 
be, an alarmist. I look to the Union of these | mencement of the Jewish theocracy, not only was 
States. as the palladium, not only of the general || not disapproved of, but was expressly recognized, 
safety of the whole, but of the individual liberty | approved, and its continuance sanctioned, by the 
of the several parts that compose it. | will not || Divine Lawgiver of the Jews. 
undertake to state, sir, what amount of hazard || Why, Mr. President, if we disabuse our minds 
we might encounter of some domestic convul- | +f the influence cf previous opinions, and under- 
sion; but that there is more or less reason for ap- | take to inquire whether the divine law of charity 
prehension—that there is da » greater or less— || condemns the institution of slavery—and if, in 
ro man doubts who attends to what he hears in || this inquiry, we subordinate our own judgments 
this Chamber, and what he sees throughout the | to the teachings of the Divine Lawgiver himself— 
country. The most eminent.men belonging to , there can be little doubt as to the result at whieh 
this body, realize that we are ina situation which | we nvust arrive; and it will be that which 1 have 
requires great skill and dexterity in the manage- || stated. But we may adopt a different mode of 
ment of public measures—that there is danger that | conducting the inquiry—may allow some inward 
this Union, though incapable of a peaceable sepa- | impulse or feeling to give interpretation to the great 
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law of charity, and set up our own speculations to || railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings of men of cor- 


regulate our judgment of its force and application. 
We may thence be led to conclude, that the insti- 
tution of slavery is utterly unlawful; but in so 
doing, we present a melancholy instance of the 


human interpreter, setting himself in direct op- 


osition to the pFactical commentary which the 
ivine Lawmaker has given upon his own law. 


|| by the law of the country where they live. 


Now, sir, I find in the 25th chapter of Leviticus | 


this passage: 


’ 


APPENDIX TO THE CON 


The Slavery Question —Mr. Badger. ee 


rupt minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain 
is godliness. From such withdraw thyself.” 

On this he has the following note: 

“ By ordering Timothy to teach slaves to continue with and 
obey their masters, the apostie hath showed that the Chris- 
tian religion neither alters men’s rank in life, nor abolishes 
any right to which they are entitled by the law of nature, or 
Instead of en- 
couraging slaves to disobedience, the Gospel makes them 
more faithful and conscientious. And by sweetening the 


|| temper of masters, and inspiring them with benevolence, 


“ And if thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, || it renders the condition of slaves more tolerable than form- 
and be sold anto thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve 1 erly; forin proportion as masters imbibe the true spirit 


as a hond servant. 


But as a hired servant and a sojourner, || Of the Gospel, they will treat their slaves with humanity, 


he shall be with thee, and shall serve thee unto the year of || and even give them their freedom, when their services merit 


juhitee. 


his children with him, and shall return unto his own family, | 


And then shall ke depart from thee, both he and || such a favor.’ 


GRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


es [March 1g 


ai Senate. 


tianity; and of these domestics, the 
bly had the hardest lot, were the r 
who waited upon the Roman ladies, and who of 

received the severest treatment for any iins a 
skill and dexterity in arranging the hair and q . 
of their lovely but fastidious mistresses one 
display their charms to the greatest advantage 2 
_ So Christianity found this institution. |; took 
it up as an existing relation of life.. Ii denounced 
all oppression and cruelty, and inculcated justice. 
forbearance, and humanity, from the master to the 
slave. It demanded fidelity and obedience fy, 

the slave to the master. It recognized expresals 
that the master and the slave might, without “4 


p " 
re Women, 


and unto te possession of hisfathers shall he return, For | 


I ask the attention of the Senate to a brief pas- | proach, be both members of the same Chureh_ 
they are my servants, which 1 brought forth out of the land | 
| | 


sage from the sixth chapter of the Ephesians. It || that believing masters might have believing slaves. 
of Egypt; they «hail not be sold as bondmen. Thou shalt || 18 in these words: and it enforced their relative duties to each other 
not rule over him with rigor, but shall fear thy God. Both || “Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters, ac- || upon Gospel principles. Why was it left to exi 

thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, || cording to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness || jn the Church, if wrong in itself? The 18t 
shall be of the heathen thatare round about you; of them || of your heart, as unto Cliri=t; not with eve-service, as men- | difficult t il bout . 2 T ~ Was no 
shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, of the || pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of || imculty a ae ut emancipation. he restraints 
children ofthe strangers that do sojourn among you, of them || God from the heart; with good will doing service, as to the || Upon emancipation were few, and applied only to 
shail ye buy, and of their families that are with you which | Lord, and not to men; knowing that whatsoever good thing | special cases. The principal were, the Prohibition 


they begat in your lan’; and they shall be your possession. || any man doeth, the same shail he receive of the Lord, || tg emancipate to the injur ‘ ; 
And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children || whether he be bond orfree.”? pa jury of creditors, the restric. 
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after you, to ioherit them for a possession; they shall be | 


your boudmen forever; but over your brethren, the children | Knight sn his Commentaries: 


of Israei, ye shall notrule, one over another, with rigor.”’ 


This is one among the many direct, positive, || 


authoritative approvals, by God himself, of the in- 


Jewish theocracy. It is nota mere toleration—a 


mere forbearance to prohibit—but an express per- | 


mission to the Israeliues, whom he condesceided 


| 
i 


} 





The passage is thus paraphrased by Dr. Mc- 


*“‘Asthe Gospel docs not cancel the civil rights of man- 
kind, I say to bond servants, obey your masters, who have 


PeEee? 7, : | the property of your body, with fear and trembling, as liable 
stitution of slavery, existing at the time of the | 


to be punished by them for disobedience: obey also from 
the integrity of your own disposition, as obeying Christ. 
*Do this, not merely when their eye is on you, or they 
are to examine your work, as those do whose sole care is 
to please men, but as bondmen of Christ, doing the will of 


to govern in the stead of a human ruler, to pur- || God, in this matter, from the soul—that is, diligently. 


chase of the surrounding nations, and of strangers || ! , 
ha € : e | as servanis to the Lord Christ; for in serving them faith- 


among them, slaves, and to hold them as an in- | 
heritance forever, 


tioned by the honorable Senator from Massachu- 


setts, an existing institution at the time of the || 


the earth. What treatment did it receive from the 
founders of that Gospel dispensation? 
approved—first negatively, and then positively. 


it was | 


First, negatively, because in the whole New Test- | 


ament there is not to be found one single word, 
either spoken by our Saviour, or by any of the 
evangelists or apostles, in which that institution 


is either directly or indirectly condemned. And | 


alse affirmatively: To show this, | desire to call 
the attention of the Senate to two or three pas- 
sages from the epistles of St. Paul, and to bring 


them forward, not with a commentary of my own, || 
but with a brief commentary from one of the best 
men that ever lived, as well as one of the most | 


learned divines, who spent his life between the 
years 1721 and 1799, in the kingdom of Scotland, 
who never set his foot upon soil where there 
was a slave, and never saw a slave. He gives 
his opinions in a most able work, entitled “A 


New Translation, Commentary, and Notes upon | 


the Episties’’—not any hasty production, but the 


result of thirty years of his life expended upon | 
this subject, which it is said was five times writ- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


} 


| 





ten over by his own hand before its publication—_ 
I allude to the celebrated Dr. McKnight, of the 


established Presbyterian Church of Scotiand. 
In hts introduction to the sixth chapter of the 
first epiatle to Timothy, he thus expresses him- 


self: 

+ Because the law of Moses os 21, 22) allowed no 
Israelite to be made a slave for life, without his own con- 
gent, the Judaizing teachers, to allure slaves to their party, 
taught that, under the Gospel, likewise, involuntary slavery 
is unlawtul. This doctrine the apostle condenmed here, 
as in his other episties, (1Cor. 7, 20, 21,23; Col, 3, 22,) 
by enjoining Christian slaves to honor and obey their mas- 


ters, Whether they were believers or unbelievers, (verses 1, | 


2.) and by assuring Timothy that, if any persons taught 


otberwise, he opposed the wholesome precepts of Jesus | 


OUnrist, and the doctrine of the Gospel, which is, iv all 
pointe, conformable to godliness or sound morality, (verse 3,) 
and was paffed up with pride, without 
knowledge vither of the Jewish or of 
tion, (verse 1,)” 

The passage in the epistie referred to by Dr. 
McKnight, 1s in these words: 

“Let as many servants as are under the yoke, count 
their own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of God 
und bis doctrine be nut blasphemed. And they that have 
belteving masters, let them not despise them, because they 
are brethren; bat rather do them service, because they are 
rathful and beloved partakers of tbe benefit, These things 


ssessing any true | 
e Christian revela- | 


| 





teach and exort, Ef any man teach otherwise, and con- | 
sent not to Wholesome words, even the words of our Lord | 


Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to god- 


linexs, be is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about ques- | 
tious and etrifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, | 


| 


| 
| 


; . |) Selves as servants to mén only. 
Slavery, Mr. President, was found, as men- || 


| 
| 





** With cheerfulness do your duty to your earthly masters, 
fully, ye serve Him; and therefore do not consider your- 


ported under the hardships of your lot, recollect what your 


religion teaches you, that whatever good action any man | 
does, for that, though he should receive no reward from | 
- | men; he shall receive, at the judgment, a reward from | 
Gospel dispensation, and was spread throughout || 


Christ, whether he be a slave or a freeman.” 


I will trouble the Senate with one more quota- | 
It is from the third chapter of Colossians: | 


* Servants, obey in all things your masters according to | 
the flesh; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but in || re: int against barbarous usage on the part 
singleness of heart, fearing God; and whatsoever ye do, do “Ss part of 


it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men, Knowing that | 


tion. 


of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance, 
for ve serve the Lord Christ. But he that doeth wrong, 


shall receive for the wrong which be hath done, and there | 


is no respect of persons.” 


Dr. McKnight explains this passage in the fol- 
lowing note: 


** Though the word doulos properly signifies a slave, our 
English translators, in all the places where the duties of 
slaves are inculcated, lave justly translated it servant, be- 
cause anciently the Greeks and Romans had scarce any 
servants but slaves, and because the duties of the hired 
servant, during the time of his service, are the same with 
those of the slave. So that what the apostle said w the 
slave, was, in effect, said to the hired servant. Upon these 
priaciples, in transiations of the Scriptures, designed for 
countries where slavery is abolished, and servants are free- 


men, the word doulos may, with truth, be translated a ser- | 


vant. In this, and the parallel passage, (Ephesians, 6, 5,) 
the aposile is very particular in his precepts to slaves and 
lords, because, in all the countries where slavery was es- 
tablished, many of the slaves were exceedingly addieted to 
fraud, lying, and stealing, and many of the masters were 
tyrannical and cruel to their slaves. Perhaps, also, he was 
thus particular in his precepts to slaves, because the Jews 
held perpewal slavery to be unlawful, and because the Ju- 
daizing teachers propagated that doctrine in the Charch. 
But from the apostle’s precepts it may be inferred, that if 
slaves are justly acquired, they may be lawfully retained, as 
the Gospel does not make void any of the political rights of 
mankind,” 

Now, sir, the institution which existed at the 
time when Christianity was proclaimed, was thus 
recognized as lawful. 1t was proper slavery—per- 
petual slavery—a servitude for lite, with the obli- 
gation of servitude transmitted to descendants; 
and permit me to say, it was a slavery far more 
hard, far more liable to reproach, far more deserv- 
ing condemnation, than anything that has ever 
existed in this country. it was a slavery in 
which the master had the power of life and death 
over his slave. It wasa slavery in which bod- 
ily hardship was imposed upon the slaves of a 
kind, and in a degree, totally unknown in any 
State of this Republic. The rural slaves often 
worked in chains, and were usually turned at night 
into one common receptacle, in which each had 
his cell, and there detained unul they were 
pees to resume the labors of the following day. 
t wasasiavery in which the domestic servants 
were subject to every species of exaction from 
bard and tyrannical masters, whose hearts had not 
been softened by the benignant influences of Chris- 


And that ye may be sup- | 





tion of emancipation by testament beyond a cur. 
tain number or proportion, and the provision tha: 
| emancipation by persons under twenty years of 
age should be sanctioned by certain respeciabje 
| Official persons. Such were the chief restrictiong 


| wpon emancipation at the epoch of the Christigy 


revelation. 

Nothing could be easier than for St. Paul to 
have said, ‘*Slaves, be obedient to your heathen 
masters; but 1 say to you, believing masters, 
emancipate your slaves: the law of Christ js 
against that relation, and you are bound there. 
fore to set them at liberty.” No such word js 
spoken. From that day down, the Church acted 
upon precisely the same principle, both before 
and after the Empire became Christian—the Em. 

erors from time to time (especially the Christian 
mperors) by interposing by laws for the purpose 
of preventing a and injustice to slaves, and 
the Church by her excommunications, affording a 


Christian masters. 
Now, Mr. President, having an_ institution 
among us so ancient, so sanctioned, surely it can- 











not be that it is, in itself, utterly unlawful and 
irreconcilable with the spirit and teachings of our 
divine religion. I cannot conceive, after consider- 
ing the writings of the apostles, and the continued 
practice of the Church, from its earliest and purest 
times, which recognize slavery as a lawful instiu- 
tion, and enforce the duties growing out of it upon 
both master and slave, how we, who now hold 
slaves, are to be put beyond the charities of our 
race as oppressors and robbers. No, sir—no, sir; 
we stand ‘upon higher and better ground. We 
justify ne injustice, cruelty, or hardship. We 
claim that we have just rights, recognized by the 
religion we profess, as well as by the laws of the 
country in which we live, and that, for the pos- 
session and just use of taem, we should incur no 
reproach here, and we hope we shall incur none 
hereafter; though we freely admit, that the trust 
confided to us is a high and an important one; 
that, for the manner in which we discharge it, we 
must give an account hereafter, not because we 
possess or exercise authority that is right, thet 
is proper, that is not anti-religious, but for having 
been faithless—if faithless we shall be found—to 
the great duties which the Gospel inculcates, as to 
the mode in which that authority is to be used, 
and the just restraints to be laid upon it. 

I have not made these remarks because I sup- 
pose that they will produce conviction upon the 
minds of gentlemen who take opposite views, nord0 
I suppose thatsuch conviction can be produced; but 
I wish those gentlemen to understand that we do 
not stand im the attitude of flagrant fobbers and 
oppressors, who have no ul reason and justt- 
fication for ourconduct. ‘l’o my mind, the lawful- 
ness of this institution, in the Christian point of 
view, is clear, demonstrable, demonstrated. Gen- 
tlemen may say, ‘* We do not agree; we have the 
idea, that that great law of charity which says, 
‘Do unto others as would that others should 
do unto you,’ forbids to hold a slave.” He 
who gave that law of charity under the Oki Tes's- 
ment, and who explai and enforced it under 
the New, did not declare such a judgment; and 
therefore, what I want to deduce und enforce 
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that the uemost that can be said by our north- 
® “friends is, that this isa case not free of diffi- 
* in whieh difference of opinion may, without 
; WY tenet, be entertained, and hence that no 
rind feeling, no year should result, because 
re take a view of this subject which does not 
geet their approbation. ASR IRE YD 
Mr. President, in these excited times, it is very 








jificult to geta calm and quiet consideration of || of the State is consulted by removing them out of 


anything connected with this subject. My atten- 
won js almost daily arrested by misrepresentations 
with regard to legal enactments subsisting in the 
southern States of this Union, and with regard to 
tre motives which have dictated these enactments. 
jt would seem as if men were so carried away by | 
the impulses grewing out of this agitating subject, 
that they lose all charitable consideration for the 
motives of others, and are ever prompt to suppose 
that whatever is done, is done for a wrong end, or 


though at other times such matters would not be 
worthy of any consideration—to notice one or two 
misrepresentations with regard to my own State, of 
whose laws | happen to know something, as well 
as of the habits and character of her inhabitants. 
i do this, because everything which impresses | 
upon the general mind of our northern fellow- 

citizens, that we are a heartless, exacting, unjust, 

merciless race of people, has a most unhappy | 
efect upon their disposition and feelings toward | 


us, and induces expressions from them toward us || 


which react upon our minds; and thus is continu- 
ally fomenting and increasing those sources of dis- 
quiet and alienation, which every patriot must | 
regret, and should desire to remove. 

| saw the other day, accidentally, in taking up a 
newspaper, a mote appended to a speech delivered | 
in another place. In this note | found these pas- 
sages: 


“Notre By Mr. Maww.—On repairing to the Law Library, 
toascertain which party was right in regard to the above 
difference of opinion, the second book | opened ceantained 
at least three cases where the courts were authorized to 
sentence a slave to be transperted for the cemmission of an | 
offence for which a wh'te man mast be unconditionally | 
hung. (See North Carolina Rev. Stat., vol. 1, chap. 11:, 
§§ 96, 37, 39.) Of course, the reason of this difference is, the | 
pecuniary valme of the slave. Hung, he would be worth- | 
less; transported to Cuba, he might bring five hundred | 
dollars.” 

“But laws which punish ‘six or eight,’ or ‘eight or ten,’ | 
or any other number of offences, with death, when com- 
mitted by slaves, while the satne offences receive a milder | 
penalty when committed by whites, or laws denying the | 
benefit of clergy (where that relic of barbarism still prevails) 
waslave, while it is granted to a white man, are surely | 
among the greatest atrocities recorded in the history of the 
race,” 





avord an unnecessa shedding of blood, by-en 





Now, sir, | would not be willing to suppose the 
gentleman, who penned these paragraphs, capable | 
of wilfully misrepresenting an individual, much 
less the whole people of a State; but so carried 
away is he by this subject, that he does not 
perceive that his. ‘‘ of course,’* in the first pas- 
sage, manifests a most uncharitable disposition; 
and he does not perceive that what he says in the 
second paragraph, is in direct conflict and incon- 
sistency with the first. If the legislature of a 
southern State permits a slave to be transported 
foran offence for which a white man is put to 
death, “Oh,” it is said, “here is detestable 
avarice, sacrificing justice to money.”” And if the 
slave is put to death, and not the white man, 
“ Here is an instance of the greatest atrocities that 
ever disgraced the legislation of mankind.’’ Now, 
with regard to this “ of course,’’ I do not choose 
that my State shall lie under the imputation of 
being influenced in affixing punishment by the 
mere value of the slave as property. The offences 
referred to in the statute, cited in this senor 

e law 
of North Carolina, like { suppose the law of every 
other country, carefully avoids, in regard to offences 
which ordinarily implicate a large number of in- 
dividuals, the horrid spectacle of indiscriminate 

ter, and therefore authorizes the court in 
these cases; to aflix either the punishment of death 
or transportation. If the gentleman had been so- 
tcitous not Mi overstate the case, he ome or 

r is grave charge, of sacrificing t 
rt bee sien to ods isoeiam of 
a ve looked a little further into the origin 
& this law, and he would then have discovered 
that, in the preamble of the original act, omitted 
in the revisal, the motive is set out, which is to 
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abling the courts, after a sufficient example has 
been made, to give sentence of transportation only. 


place, to punish with death the leaders, those who 
stir up and foment the insurrection, and with a just 


alty from Subordinates in guilt, while the safety 


the United States. And if the gentleman who 
wrote this note, had not skipped over, in his 
citation, the 38th section of the same revised 
statute, he would have found the extreme care 
which the legislature took, to avoid any hasty con- 
viction of slaves charged with sach offences. The | 


legislature knew it was a subject upon which the |! 
public mind was likely to become excited; and || 
that section provides, that where the testimony of || 
blacks shall "be received, for the purpose of con- |) 
undera wrong impulse. Now, I deem it proper— || victing the slave, such testimony shall not be || 
deemed sufficient, unless it is supported by other || 
and pregnant circumstances, uniting to produce || 
conviction of guilt to the minds of the jury who | 


may have charge of the offender. No, sir; no 
such motive exists as the writer of this note sup- 
poses. And the reason why, in my State, that 


legislation of my State—l do not mean to distin- 


|| guish between that and other southern States; L | 
| speak of her, because I know what her laws are— | 





is marked by the extremest care for the lives of 
those slaves who are unfortunate enough to be 
charged with capital offences. They are tried by 


the same tribunal that tries the white man. They | 
have a right to counsel, if not retained by the | 
: They have a) 
right to challenge thirty-five jurors peremptorily, | 
and to be assisted in these challenges by their | 
|| counsel. They can appeal to the supreme court; | 


owners, assigned by the court. 


and in order to give them the largest security that 


benefit of every safeguard against improper con- 


viction, while any freeholder is competent to sit | 
upon the trial of myself for my life and death, no | 


freeho!der, who is not also a slaveholder, is a com- 
petent juror to pass upon the life of a slave. 
Now, Mr. President, I wish it to be distinctly 
understood—it is for that purpose I have brought 
this subject forward; it is for that purpose | have 
noticed the note to which | have called the atten- 
tion of the Senate—that the inferences drawn from 
our legislation, as well as from detached expres- 
sions and incidental observations contained in law 
reports, to which | alluded the other day, are very 
well calculated to mislead the mind, and to pro- 
duce very unjust, and consequently unfavorable, 


is attainable against improper influences, and the | 
| 


the southern country, in regard to the slaves who 
are subject to our control. ‘ 

Permit me just to read a marginal note of a case 
decided in North Carolina, no longer ago than the 
month of June last, where a slave was charged 
with the murder of a white man, and had been 
convicted of that offence in a court of law. His 
case was brought to the supreme court, upon ex- 
ceptions to the judge’s charge below, and the 
jae ment was reversed, and a new trial granted. 

his is the marginal note, stating the principle laid 
down by the supreme court: 


“ff a white man wantonly inflicts upon a slave, over 
whom he has no authority, asevere blow, or repeated blows 
under unusual circumstances, and the. siave at the instant 
strikes and kills without evincing, by the means used, 
great wickedness or cruelty, he is only guilty of man- 
slaughter, giving due weight to motives of policy, and the 
necessity for subordination. 

‘The same principle of extenuation applies to the beaten 
slave’s comrade or friend, who is and instantly kills 
the assailant, without, in like manner, by the means used, 
evincing great wickedness or cruelty.’ 


Now, | think | may safely challenge the world 
to show a more tender consideration for the pas- 
sions and feelings of a human being, than is mani- 
fested by that wise, moderate, and just rule which 


life of an unfortunate slave was saved, who, 


particular offence is punished inflexibly by death || 
to the white man, is obvious. A white man who | 
joins in such an insurrection, stands without ex- | 
cuse, and is necessarily a ringleader. He is a per- | 
son not imposed upon, but imposing upon others; | 
| and the legislature wisely and justly determines 

| that no discretionary modification of the punish- | 
ment should “be left in regard to him, when en- | 
gaged in such an insurrection against the peace | 
and lives of the community. * But, sir, the whole | 
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smarting under gross ill treatment, had upon the 


: t ‘ | instant taken the life of hit itt 
The purpose, therefore, is evident: in the first || . iy Stannard. 


weapon likely to kill, Sir, we ought to understand 


| —I wish our northern friends to understand—that, 


| in dealing with this subject, tl t deali 
consideration and humanity, to withdraw that pen- | . ‘aie Ut anoles y-adladalecemmian 


with inhuman relations of society existing among 
a savage people, but with an institution existing in 
a Christian land, in which slaves are ruled by 
Christian masters, in which their condition is 
mitigated by the operation of the principles of 


| Christianity, and therefore there should be no 


state of mind among our friends at the North, 
founded upon another and mistaken supposition 
unjust to us, and which, at this particular junc- 
ture, is calculated to produce very mischievous re- 
sults. 

But then, sir, slavery must be remembered and 
looked at in another point of view. itis with us 
‘ta fixed fact;”’ the origin of it isa matter of no 
sort of importance in the inquiry how this subject 
is to be dealt with. In the origin of African sla- 
very here, as far as legislative action is concerned, 
we have a common complaint against the mother 


| country, before our Revolution. As far as indi- 


vidual conduct is concerned, the only difference 
between ourselves and the North is, that their an- 
cestors brought slaves to ours, and Suz. purchased 
them of theirs. Here they are—three millions of 
them. They cannot be removed; they cannot be 
emancipated. Here they must be; here they must 
continue as slaves. Whether it is desirable in 
itself that they should continue or not as slaves, 
is a matter of no importance to determine, because 
it is impossible that the two races can coexist 
under any other relations than those which now 
subsist between them. It is no crime against hu- 
Manity to maintain theseerelations, for | defy the 
wit of any man to point ou! any change in the 
general relation of the slave population in the 
Soath, by which their condition would not be ren- 
dered vastly worse, their happiness diminished, 
their hardships increased, their food and clothing 
lessened, and their condition made in every respect 
intolerable. We must, then, be permitted to do 
the best we can. If there be wrong in the slaves 
being among us, itis a wrong for which we are 
no more responsible t.an our northern brethren. 
We will not go back again to cast reproach upon 
the ancestors of either; but in the actual bringing 
of the African race here, in the planting of them 
upon our sdéil in a state of bondage, theirs were 
just as much involved in the offence—if offeuce it 
was—as ours. 

Well, then, Mr. President, the question arises— 
for it is to this particular purpose that | make these 


| remarks—what is it that we have a right to ask of , 
| our northern and northwestern friends and fellow- 
| citizens, in reference to the subject of slavery? 


Being an existing institution—being such a one as 
I have described u—it being absolutely necessary 
| and inevitable, so far as any human legislation 
| can be brought to bear, or any human foresight ts 
, able to discover, that it must continue—what have 


|| we a right to ask from our northern friends? 
impressions as to the state of the public mind in | pa 
|| effectual bill for the recapture of fugitive slaves. 


In the first place, we have a right to ask an 


| That must lie at the foundation of any pacification 


|| of feeling between the North and the South, 
|| Without it, every attempt to settle the agitating 


| question will be as insecure and tottering aa a 
| house built without a suitable foundation. This is 


| aclaira of right; this isa demand founded upon 


the Constitution; this is nota matter of question 
| ordebate. If there is anything in the Constitution 
| free from doubt, difficulty, or dispute, it is that 
| that instrument gives us a right to have our fugi- 
| tives surrendered to us. If the Constitution gives 
that right, it gives us, as a necessary consequence 

of it, aright to demand an effectual bill to carry 
out the designs of the Constitution promptiy, and, 
| as far as human means will avail, certainly. 

Now, Mr. President, | desire to say something 
upon the subject of this bill—what it should be, 
what is the remedy which we have a right to ask, 
‘ and which the Constitution guaranties to us. 


| In the first place, I remark, that the framers of 


the Constiiution designed to carry out this prinei~ 
| ple—upon which this part of the Constitution was 
founded—that, although the States exisicd under 
separate organization, they should still be consid- 


the supreme court has laid down, by whieh the || ered as one to this purpose; that each should 


a 
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repose entire and absolute confidence in the integrity 
and capacity of the judicial tribunals and legisla- 
tion of every other State, to administer justice in 
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duced a provision by which the ordinary practice 
and doctrine of States, in regard to both of these 
cases, should be reversed—a provision by which 
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regard to all its citizens and subjects; and there- || the domestic question should be left to the domes- | 
fore that, both with regard to fugitives from ser- || tic tribunal—should not be transferred to another | 
vice and fugitives from justice, there should be an |; jurisdiction by the escape of the individual, bu | 


imperative obligation to restore the respective fugi- 
tives to the jurisdiction from which they escaped, 
and make them amenable in every respect to the 
determination of that jurisdiction; that the two 
eases stand upon the same foundations, and were 
intended to be governed by the same principles. 

The provision of the Constitution, as to fugitives 
from justice, is in these words: 

* A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority 
ofthe State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re- 
moved to the State baving jurisdiction of the erime.”’ 

“ Who shall flee from justice.’’ 
cent man, fleeing from prosecution commenced on 
false ground, maliciously prosecuted, or to be tried 
by an arbitrary tribunal, is not, in a strict or 
proper sense, fleeing from justice; yet, within the 
meaning of the Constitution, he flees from justice 
who, being charged with treason, felony, or other 
crime, in a State of the Union having jurisdiction 


of the subject, leaves the State to avoid a trial. | 


The meaning of the Constitution was, that that 
jurisdiction shall be taken to have the capacity and 
integrity to determine justly; and therefore, when 
he flees from it, whether in fact guilty or innocent, 
he is to be treated as a fugitive from justice. 

As to fugitives from service, the Constitution 
provides thus: 

* No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the jaws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.’? 


The two cases are in principle precisely similar. 
The fugitive from justice is to be delivered up to 
the executive, who represents, in external trans- 
actions, the justice of the State; the fugitive from 


} 


|| or for service. 


| York, (Mr. Sewarp,] that this was a compact in || 


should, in every case, be submitted to the proper | 
domestic gra rep by returning the fugitive, | 
whether the claim upon bien should be for justice 


{t was said by the honorable Senator from New || 


But an inno- | 


|| the Constitution, to be executed only by the States. || of delivering up fugitives still further. 
| Now, whether it was a compact to be executed by || made extradition treaties with foreign Po 


|| the States, or not, is a question not distinctly open 
|| for our consideration at this day. 

|| In the first place, I do not agree in the opinions 
| which { have heard expressed by the most emi- 
ii 
|| United States has committed an error in supposing 
|| the jurisdiction was in Congress. 
| who 


|| jurisdiction over it; and the Supreme Court of the 


|| United States have determined that Congress has || 


jurisdiction over it. It is, therefore, no more a 
|| compact between the States than any other portion 
| of the Constitution is a compact. The Constitu- 
|| tion forms a government The legislative power 

of that government rests here, and it is for Con- 
|| gress to give effect to every provision of the Con- 
|| stitution requiring legislative action. 
|| Again: the Senator from New York said that the 
'| slave States induced legislation by Congress—re- 
|, ferring to the act of 1793. Now, Mr. President, | 
| did not exactly like that phrase. That the slave 
| States, or the Representatives from States owning 


|| slaves, had, in some way or other, prevailed upon | 
_ Congress to transcend its power, with some view || 
}| or other—why, sir, there is no authority upon earth | 
|| for saying so. The act of 1793 wasapproved upon | 


| the 12th of February in that year. It was during 


| 


| 
' 
| 


nent gentlemen, that the Supreme Court of the || 


Certainly those | 
_— the act of 1793, thought that they had | 
i 


i] 


. 


j 
] 


i} 
i} 


| 


|| the second Congress held under the Constitution. 


labor is to be delivered up, on the claim of him to || 


whom such labor ma 
returned to that jurisdiction to which he is prop- 
erly amenable; and the question whether one is 


be due; and each is to be | 


| this body, if I recollect aright, consisted of sixty- | 


guilty, or the other is rightfully a slave, is not a || 


question to be transferred to the jurisdiction in 
which the fugitive may be found. 

This, Mr. President, was the view of those who 
passed the act of 1793. In the first place, that act 
of 1793 includes, under the same statute, provis- 
ions in reapect to both of these cases, 
place, it authorizes the delivering up of the fugi- 


tive from justice, upon the transmission of evi- | 


dence to show that he has been duly charged in 


* the State from which he escaped, and to whose | 
justice he ought to be amenable; and in regard to | 


| look a little into this matter, and I find that this 
| bill passed in the Senate of the United States 


| 


} 


Inthe next || 


| 


a fugitive from labor, it authorizes the master, his | 


agent, or attorney, ‘to seize or arrest such fugi- 


tive,’* take him or her before any one of the offi- || 


cers named in the act, and upon satisfactory proof, | 


either cral or by affidavit, &c., the officer is to give 
a certificate to the claimant, his agent, or attorney, 
‘whieh shall be sufficient warrant for removing 
the said fugitive from labor to the State or territory 


proof that the person delivered up is a slave, or 
owes the labor to the claimant—noi, shall settle, or 
determine, or adjudicate the question. No; that 
question is open, to be settled by the jurisdiction 
of the State from which heescapes. To that he is 
to be returned, There, if he is wrongfully detained 
in slavery, he must make his appeal to the proper 
tribunals. According to the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States, as recognized 
in this statute, it is to their justice and their impar- 
tiality the whole must be confided; and, Mr. 
Presulent, it was emeeegonens that auch a provis- 
ion should be made. e know well, that foreign 
States are not in the habit of surrendering fugitives 
from justice or from labor. Each State seems to 
have considered itself benefited, as its neighbor 
was injured, by its receiving, countenancing, and 
entertaining fugitives from justice: and when a 
slave eee as the law which recognized slavery 
was sirictly territorial in its operation, of course 
the Staie or Government to which he escaped, de- 
nied the right to reclaim the fugitive. 1t was, 
therefore, rs to the fi ion of our 
Constititional Union, that there be intro- 


| 


; 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


| sylvania; George Reed and Richard Basset, of | 


It was just at the close of the Congress held under || 
the rule of representation, fixed in the Constitution || 
itself, and before the new modelling of the repre- 
sentation under the then first taken census, when 





three members. Now, 1 have taken the pains to || 


apparently without contest. A division was not | 
made; the yeas and nays were not taken; and 
there appears to have been a general and universal 1 
acquiescence in the propriety of the measure. | 

find that among the members of the Senate at that 
time were the following gentlemen, who had been 
members of the Convention that framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States: John Langdon, of New 
Hampshire; Roger Sherman, of Connecticut; Ru- 
fus King, of New York; Robert Morris, of Penn- 


i 


Delaware; Pierce Butler, of South Carolina; and | 
William Few, of Georgia—certainly | may be per- | 


|| mitted to say a collection of highly-respectable 


names—names of eminence before the country. In | 


the House of Representatives the bill was passed 


from which he or she fled”—not, shall be: sufficient || upon the yeas and nays, and the vote stood 48 | 
rom whie —not, 


‘owe and7 nays. Of those voting, who were mem- 
rs of the Convention who framed the Constitu- | 
tion, were: Nicholas Gilman, of New Hampshire; | 
Jonathan Dayton, of New Jersey; Thomas Fitz- 


simmons, of Pennsylvania; Hugh Williamson, of 


| should less be offered to us? 
| that our judicatures are not to be trusted ? that we 


|| North Carolina; and Abraham Baldwin, of Geo:- 
gia. And it is remarkable, that every individual 
| who had been a member of the Convention that 
|| framed the Constitution, and was a member of the 
|| House of Representatives at that time, who voted 
| at all, voted for the bill, and not a single one of 
them is to be found among the small number of 
|| seven who voted .gainst the bill. Those seven 
were: Messrs. Livermore, of New Hampshire; 
| Thatcher, of Massachusetts; Sturges, of Connecti- 
cut; Niles, of Vermont; Treadwell, of New York; 
| Mercer, of Maryland; and Parker, of Virginia. 
| Thus, sir, we have this act passed at this early 
riod, the passage of which was participated in 
vy this considerable number of gentlemen who 
‘had been members of the Convention, every one 
concurring in its passage in the Senate, without a 
division, and with a very small minority of oppo- 
nents in the House of Re ntatives. Now, if 
|| anything can fix the meaning of this constitutional 


(March tg 
Senate, 

# fina nd 
provision, it is certainly fixed by this bill, yy, 
the face of the Constitution, this act of Surrend 
ing fugitives from labor is associated with th... 
livering up of fugitives from justice, Provided 
in the same general terms—the difference in th 
phraseology to be entirely accounted for from y. 
minute difference in the subject-matter—acted y,,, 
as such in 1793, by both houses of Congress" 
that act never repealed, nor complained of 0 a 
as, from subsequent events, it has become lean 
cient to accomplish the end proposed. 7 

But, Mr. President, we have carried this Matter 


We have 


; : Were; we 
made one with England in 1842—the celebrai.j 


Ashburton treaty, contain'ng an extradition Article 
—and one with France in 1843, and with diver 
Powers since. Now, what do these treaties pro. 
vide, with regard to foreign States? That we shai} 
deliver up fugitives from such countries, upon such 
evidence of their guilt being produced as, if the 
offence had been committed here, would justi, 
their commitment for trial; and in 1848 we passe 
an act of Congress for the purpose ef carryin, 
into effect these extradition treaties; and by the 
second section of that act, it is provided « th: 
upon any investigation had under the act, swory, 
copies of affidavits taken abroad may be used as 
evidence.”’ 

And who is the officer, under these extradition 
treaties, to whom this jurisdiction is submited) 


| A commissioner, appointed by the circuit court of 


the United States. Now, all that we ask is, tha: 


|| there shall be such a bill providing for the sur. 
‘| render to us of fugitive slaves, upon the making 


out of such a case—a primd facie case—a case jy 
which such evidence shall be produced before the 
commissioner, as, if it were a prosecution, he would 
fully commit the party for trial—such evidence ay 
will show the fugitive to be prima fucie subjectto the 
authority of the person who claims him, belonging 


|| to him, and owing him service or labor. Now, sir, 


are we notentitled to so much as this? Is it notan 
indignity to offer us less? Upon what principle J 
Are we to be told 


will not administer justice? that we are in the 
habit of suffering persons who are free to be con- 


|| verted into slaves? that freemen may be kidnapped, 


introduced among us, held among us as slaves, 
and refused redress by our courts and our laws? 
That is the ground. It is direct, wanton, inexcu- 
sable insult upon the character and the judicature 


‘| of every southern State. Upon what possible pre- 


tence can a discrimination be made? Great Britain 
or France sends here and demands that a certain 
person found among us shall be delivered up, to 
be tried for murder, or for an assault with intent 
to commit a murder. We do not pretend to re- 
quire full proof of guilt. Weagree that, upon such 
evidence being produced as would justify and re- 
quire commitment for trial here, the party demand- 
ed shall be delivered up to the foreign jurisdiction. 
Will you require more before you restore fugitives 
from labor to the jurisdiction of one of the States 
of the Union from which they have escaped? 
Mr. President, such discrimination is, in itself, 
too insulting to be borne. The bill we want !s not 
such a bill us the amendment to the one upon your 
table, proposed by the honorable Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Sewarv.] What is his bill, sir? 
Why, it has provisions for a jury trial. !t has 
provisions for continuance, with its arrangemen's 
for bailbonds—bonds for prosecution and appeals. 
It is upon its face an invitation—an encouragemen 
to accumulation of expense, and procrastination of 
trial. How must it be consid by us? Isitnot 
a plain ** keeping of the word Car to the ear, 
and breaking it to the hope?” Is it anything less 
or more upon its face than the confession of a duty, 
accompanied by a plan carefully and studiously *"- 
ranged, to prevent the duty from being ee od 
Is it not worse than an open denial? That woul 
at least be manly; but by this bill you say, |e 
knowledge I am under this constitutional oblige 
tion, but I will provide for its discharge by svch 
means as will render that discharge impossible °F 
worthless. To refuse us any remedy, will be 
merely an injury; this is to te the injury 
with tnoult. It is to we are we! 
enough to é that such a measure can rs 
cerely to secure to us our property. 
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ag suppose us so stu id as not to be able to see 
through the most shallow artifice, or detect the 

ost clumsy device for concealment. Now, | 

hether it is so designed, or not, that is the way 
io which it must be regarded by the southern peo- | 

eof this country, especially when they recollect, 
that in 1793 your ancestors—the great men of the 
country —who aided in forming this very Consti- | 
tion, recognized the right of the South, the right | 
of slaveholders at the South, to have their slaves | 
jelivered up ON & SuMMary investigation by an | 
examining court, placing their right upon the same | 





footing with the right of a State demanding one |, 
who is amenable to her justice. {I have no hesita- || 


tion in saying, that for one, sir, | am against any | 
ch measure as that proposed by the Senator | 
from New York. And if it were possible that this | 
miserable expedient, to hold out the show of relief 


whileall effectual relief is refused, could be incorpo- 


rated into the bill before the Senate, 1 must unques- || regulates our authority over the domain, and devotes it to 


tionably vote inst its passage, and resist it in | 
every shape. owever our understandings may 
compare with those of our northern friends, let me 
assure them that we are neither stupid nor foolish, 
but know very well that a protracted litigation 
in New England, New York, or the northwest 


F country, to be extended from one to three years, in 


such an investigation, and the result to depend 
upon a unanimous verdict in favor of the claim of 
the master, holds out an illusion to our hopes so 
thin and transparent,that none but fools or madmen 
can take it for a reality. All we ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, upon this subject, is the same regard for the 
rights of slaveholders that was given in 1793—the 


same respect for, and allowance of, the impartiality | 


of our laws, and their true and faithfal administra- 
tion, which are now extended every day to foreign 
powers, with whom we have made. extradition 


treaties. It is, sir, that we shall have extended to | 


the one class of cases the same summary, prompt, 
and effectual remedy which the Constitution in- 
tended, and which the act of 1793 extends to the 
other class; that those who are held to labor 
among us, and escape, shall be sent back again in 
precisely the same summary manner as those who 
are charged with offences among us and escape; 


and that our jurisdiction shall finally determine | 


whether the charge be a true one in the one case, 


and the claim of service be well founded in the | 


other. I have taken more time upon this matter, 
Mr. President, than under other circumstances | 
should be warranted in taking, because I fee) that 
it is right that our northern friends should undér- 
stand this matter to be of the very highest import- 
ance. If this cannot be conceded to us, then, as 
to — feelings of confidence—as to making us 
understand or believe in the southern country of 
the United States, that our northern friends and 
fellow-citizens are generally disposed to do us 
justice—I do not hope or expect it from any 
other measure. This is fundamental; this a plain 
right; here is an evident constitutional duty. He 
who openly refuses to discharge it, declares that 
he regards neither the Constitution nor good 
faith. He who undertakes to discharge it, but in 
such a manner as to evade a faithful execution of 
the duty, does worse; for he trifles with both Con- 
stitution and good faith, under pretence of respect- 
ing and obeying them. 

Now, Mr. President, I have submitted these 
views to gentlemen, and those only who hold 
themselves bound by constitutional obligations. 
If the sentiments uttered upon this subject by the 
honorable Senator from New York, {Mr. Sew- 
4ap,) the other day, are the sentiments of this 
body, I should not, and if I believed them to be 
the sentiments of this body, I certainly would not, 

ve spent my time in submitting any remarks to 
the Senate. ‘And if the sentiments he has avowed 
here are the sentiments of the northern people 
Fenerally—if he speaks even the opinions and 
feelings of the great mass of his constituents in 

ew York—t say it is vain to expect that mutaal 
attachment and concord can be restored between 


the different portions of this country. What does 
the Senator oo r 


“ We deem the le of the! law, for the recapture of 
fugitive slaves, uno wc he Lad and immoral ; and 
thas, white its approbation 


Seuvictions of ours are Grant it, for the sake of 
Foay arn never honest; and the law is 
executed among us, not among you; not by us, but by 


i 


—— ———— 


‘| Now, sir, here is a distinct announcement, im- 
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Senate. 


the Federal authority. Has any Government ever succeeded | nstitution, bind- 
in changing the moral convictions of its subjects by force? || ated together under.a common Constit , 


But these convictions imply no disloyalty. We reverence | 'E them to discharge towards each other certain 
the Constitution, although we perceive this defect, just as || duties, according to the terms of the Constitution; 
| we ack the splendor and the power of the sun, || and yet you say to us, We intend to discharge 
| Sede cage surface is tarnished with here and there au || jugt the amount of duty toward you that we 
hed. We cannot, in our judgment, be either true Christians, yeene. for we reserve to ourselves the right of de- 
or real freemen, if we impose on another a chain that we || Clding when anything required of us is opposed 
iw § alt human power to fasten on ourselves. You velieve | by moral obligations, and having so decided, to re- 
| jade poarete ne an, i caeee Naeteee, || use ts performance, while we hold you to the 
e judge you n n e alone m- || a: prone 
scienes Of nan and its laws of action, ean judge us. Do we i] discharge of every obligation imposed hy the letter 
| then, in this eanflict, demand of you an unreasonable thing, || &0d spirit of the Constitution. How could our 
| in asking that, since you will have property that can and | connection be long maintained under this state of 
-“ exercise weenee rea in Sal tthe oft det Aa || things, with no public faith, no sense of private 
e your own ic i 1 uch, you || — ; 

shatl conform to principles indispensable to the security of | obligation, on the one side to induce, and no 
| admitted rights of freemen? If you will have this law exe- || power on the other to compel, the performance of 


cuted, you must alleviate, not increase, its rigors. | constitutional duties? We should be left in a con- 
| “The Constitution regulates our stewardship; the Con- || dition not only distracting, but dangerous to our 
Coenen: a ae eee er ne present rights, while political immorality and bad 
| But there is a higher law than the Constitution, which (| faith would render our future insecure and worth- 
| less. Nothing, under such circumstances, could 
keep us together but a deep sense of the eee 
evils of parting. We should remain united, if at 
| possible to be misunderstood, that, though the || all, not from inclination or duty, but from a stern 
| persons for whom the Senator speaks, reverence || necessity; not from the hope of good in our con- 
| the Constitution, yet they consider a law for the | nection, but from the dread of the consequences 
| surrender of fugitive slaves, passed in pursuance || of separation. But, Mr. President, I have not 
|| of the Constitution, as a violation of the Consti- || the smallest idea in the world that the Senator 
|| tution, and as immoral, Here is a distinct an- || from New York {[Mr. Sewarp] speaks the opinion 
|| nouncement that they consider it asa discharge of || of the northern people generally, or the people of 
|| the high duties of hospitality, when they receive any one State in the Union. I believe they repu- 
|| our fugitive slaves, entertain them, and withhold | diate his sentiments; they hold themselves morally 
|| them from us. Here is an open and direct en- || and conscientiously bound by the stipulations of 
| couragement on the part of the Senator from New | the Constitution. 1 believe they will stand ready 
| York, [Mr. Sewarp,] for slaves to escape to the || to enforce any law which Congress may pass upon 
| freemen of the North, and for northern freemen to || this subject. I do not agree with some gentlemen 
'| aid them in escaping. He assumes, then, that all || here, who have said, ** Pass what law we will, it 
| will be received with open arms, and that the || will not be executed.” 1 have a very different 
|| freemen of the North will be considered as having || opinion—a totally different opinion. This law 
therein discharged the, high duty of hospitality. || may fail of execution in some instances—every law 
| Now, sir, if that is the case, how perfectly idle it | does. In the execution of this law, bias, prejudice, 
|| is for gentlemen to talk about respecting the Con- | force may perhaps occasionally prevent its right- 
stitution! He who obeys the Constitution only || ful results; but | believe that such a law, passed by 
in what he thinks right, does not obey the Con- || Congress, will be as faithfully and generally exe- 
stitution at all—he but follows his own inclination; |) cuted in the New England States, as any law upon 
and he who, having taken an oath to support the || our statute book. 
Constitution, refuses to obey it, because he thinks | I doubt not that men there will understand that, 
there is some *‘ law above the Constitution’’ which || though they may entertain an opidion that a law 
| forbids slavery, places himself in the same posi- || is wrong, yet as citizens they have no right, when 
tion—taking for his guide his own individual || called to enforce it, to act upon their individual 
judgment and opinion, above and against the Con- || judgment of its merits, just as they would under- 
stitution, which he can rightfully do only after || stand this: that if one were under sentence of 
| surrendering the office he holds, and which he || death, their opinion that the law was barbarous, 
holds on the condition which that oath implies and || and the punishment greatly disproportionate to the 
intends to enforce. Here, sir, is a key to open | offence, would not justify their interference, forei- 
the mind of the public to the honorable Senator’s | bly or by fraud, to prevent the execution of the 
'| bill. His purpose is to extend hospitality to fu- || sentence—the responsibility of enacting the law 
gitive slaves. He announces it to be immorality || being not upon them, but upon those who made it, 
to surrender them; and he then comes here and | I believe there are many there—the great mass of 
|| presents an amendment to the bill for the delivery || the people, almost the total population—quite able 
up of fugitive slaves, which, of course, must be and willing to apply these obvious principles to the 
intended to carry out the views which he has an- || particular subject under our consideration—the re- 
nounced upon this subject. Such a position is in- || capture of fugitive slaves. Yes, sir; | have the 
defensible—it is immoral. Talk about morality! |) fullest confidence in the patriotism, the intelligence, 
Immoral for a man to hold a slave! Immoral for || the sense of justice, and stern integrity of the 
aman to do what the associates of Paul, and |) great mass of the people atthe North. They will 
James, and John did! Immoral for a man to do || see, that whether we have slaves or not, is no con- 
what the wisest and best men that ever lived upon | cern of theirs—that if to have slaves be an offence, 
| 

















| the same noble purposes.”? 

















the earth have done; and not immoral to open || it is no offence of theirs—that if slavery be an evil, 
your arms, contrary to the express stipulations of || they do not endure it—and if it were wrong in 
| the Constitution, to the fugitive slaves of your '| itself voluntarily to surrender a fugitive slave, who 
neighbor; to receive them, protect them, and throw | had escaped from his master, yet as honest men 
|| around them such contrivances, for making their || and good citizens, they will feel themselves bound 
escape effectual, as no ingenuity shall be able to dis- to carry into effect a law passed in pursuance of 
entangle, and at the same time to taunt him with the || the Constitution of their country—a Constitution 
declaration, ‘* You are made your own police offi- || formed by common and matual concession, and 
cer!’ L have.said, Mr, President, if these are the || declaring that such fugitives shall be surrendered, 
sentiments and feelings of the people of the North || Why, sir, any other doctrine saps the fornde- 
enerally—if the Senator from New York [Mr. '| tion of society. The principles of the Senator from 
EWARD] knows and truly sueeenaes their opinions New York render it impossible to count upon the 
and purposes—it is impossible harmony can be || execution of any law. The judge upon the bench 
restored and the Union preserved. For one, sir, || may say, when called — to pronouce judgment, 
though by no means extreme upon this subject— ! that the act of the legislature, which it is his duty 
quite the contrary—I have no hesitation in declar- to enfore, transcends some moral obligation im- 
ing, if this is the general sense and belief; if this : d on him by the law of God. He may say, 
is the code of morals; if this is the feeling of integ- 1 think the punishment immoral ; I am of the 
rity which influences our northern fellow-citizens, | opinion that no offence ought to be punished with 
directly or indirectly, to set aside constitutional | death; or, I think this offence ought not to be 
obligations, and deprive us of the property which || punished with death. What is he to do, accord- 
we hold; if this is the purpose that is to be carried || ing to the doctrines put forth by the honorable 
out, it is scarcely desirable that we should remain || Senator from New York, (Mr. Sewasp?} | con- 
in the Union. For what does that state of things }| ceive clearly what he ought to do—either to pro- 
imply? 1t implies this: that the States are associ- || nounce sentence, according to the law which he 








a 
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has bound hienaelt by oath to ‘execute, or to resign 
hie office. Bat, according to the views put forth 
by the honorable Senator from New York, he 
might continue to hold the office, and appeal from 
the law of the land to the law of God, and e 
claim to be a loyal subject of the State, 

faithful administrator of the laws of his coiiitey, || 
leaving the law unexecuted, while he holds his 
place and receives his salary. These principles | 
destroy the foundations of all law and justice. 
They give us a fanatical and wild notion, that 
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ordinary infbawiiiee whieh may pervert the judg: | 


ments of men; and because selected by, and amena- 
ble to, such judges, the commissioners themselves 
will be removed from such influences. The judges 
themselves hold their offices by an independent 
_ tenure, and have a compensation beyond the reach 
of executive or legislative power. Judges living 
| in the free States cannot be supposed to have any 
| anfair bias against the claimants of freedom, and 
may safely be trusted with the selection of com- 
| missioners. These commissioners are not required 


every man in civilized society has a right, as a || to give judgment according to the mere facts, as 


citizen, to make his own judgment a fule of con- 
duct paramount to, and overruling, the law of his 
country. 

Now, Mr. President, no gentleman who admits 
the obligation of the Constitution—who admits the 
obligation of this article cf the Constitution, in re- 
lation to fugitive slaves—can deny the implied, irre- 
sistibly- following obligation to carry it into execu- | 


and promptitude as though it contemplated what, 
in his view, is the most desirable object in the 
world, Thatis thedaty. He isto execute this 
o fundamental law faithfully. Ut is the law to 
He swears to be a good and obedient ser- 
vant to that law, and he has no right to render a 
less effectual obedience, because he disapproves of 
the object of this particular part of the Constitution. 


Therefore { have submitted these observations || 


to show that, according to the frame of the Con- 
stitution, and according to the construction put 


upon it by those who aided in its formation— |) 
adopted with remarkable unanimity in both Houses || 


of ongress—this is not a case for trial by 


ury, 
but a case fora preliminary investigation Ret 


be, to be followed by delivering up the fugitive 


upon a prim@ facie case, made to the satisfaction of || 


the officer who has proper jurisdiction of the | 
question. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Cass, the honorable || 
Senator here yielded to a motion to adjourn. 


Tvespay, March 19, 1850. 


Mr. BADGER concluded his speech, as follows: 

In saying, sir, that the redelivery of fugitive | 
slaves is subject to the same rule as the surrender | 
of fugitives from jastice, and was so treated by 
the Constitution, and by the framers of the act of 
1793, f did not, of course, intend to say that the 
cases were, in all respects, in all subordinate par- 
ticulars, identical with each other, but that they 
depended upon the same general principles, and 


1} 


tion, just exactly with the same fidelity, good faith, || 
|| person claimed a fugitive? 


| sworn in an affidavit, nor are they bound by the 
| form and appearance of any technical evidence, 
| They are to hear and determine the question in a 
summary way, it is true, but still wo hear and 
determine—not upon ex parte evidence—not ac- 
| cording to affidavits in a prescribed form, but 
upon all the evidence submitted by both the 
| parties. ‘The evidence isto be directed to the 
three important facts in question: First, is the 
Has he aetually come 


|| from the State whose citizen claims to have him 


|| surrendered ? 


ore a || 
magistrate, under prompt summary examination, | 
upon affidavit or oral testimony, as the case may || 


In the next place, the question is to 
| be examined and determined, does the person so 
claimed owe service or labor in the State from 
which he has fled ? 
| service or labor which he owes, due to him who 
makes the claim? 
these facts, to the satisfaction of the commissioner, | 
| the surrender is to be made. The surrender ‘is | 
| not made upon that degree of evidence on which | 
one charged with crime may be arrested and | 
bound over for trial} For that purpose, even 
prima facie evidence is not required, but reasonable | 
ground of suspicion is enough. 


called for, and under the bill will be required. 


|| But fall proof is not, and onght not, to be de- 


manded. So far as I know, it is never required, 
and in my judgment ought never to be required, 


| except before a tribunal authorized to make e'final | 


determination upon the question, and settle itupon 
This pro- 


} 
| its merits between the parties forever 


|| posed enactment is, therefore, a well-considered 


| 


were liable, according to the view of the framers | 


of the Constitution and of that act, to a similar | 


mode of proceeding, and that a claim for the 
return of a fugitive, of either class, was not to be 
submitted to the decieion of a jury. Nor when | 
sail that it was a case to be determined upon 
prima facie evidence, did 1 mean that it was to be 
decided upon slight suspicions or remote proba- 
bility. I meant this, that it was not a case to be 
determined upon what is called technically full 
proof, or that amount and stringency of evidence 
upon which a final judgment passes, concluding 
the whole manner of right; and £ etal sir, to say, 
that to require such proof, would be inconsistent 
with the-whole of our legal notions, and the 
practice of all our judicial tribunals. Juries are 
never impanpeled to pass upon a question of right 
between parties, except when the determination of 
that right, and the j ent following upon it, are 
to be « decisive settlement of the question at issue. 
Nothing, in my judgment, could be more absurd— 
meaning by that term atterly inconsistent with all 
our legal notions and modes of procedure—than to 
say that a should be determined by a 
jury in the State of Pea State of New 
ampshire, and a jad ssed upén that 
determination, and ruandien y afterward be 
made the subject of reéxamination between the 
same parties in another jurisdiction, where what 
had been so determined would not be admitted, 
and ought not to be admitted, as even facie 
evidence of the truth. The tribanal 
the amended bill of the honorable es from 
Virginia, (Mr. Mason,] is fair, just, and adequate. 
lt consists of commissioners appointed by the 
courts of justice, by judges coperuied from ail the 


and well-guarded provision, preventing, as far as 
|| prehension of injustice, fraud, or oppression. 


honorable Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. 
Hate,] that under its operation a resident per- 
gon, a citizen of one of the northern States, might 
be seized and transferred to the South as one held 
to service and labor there. If a resident or citi- 
zen, his residence or citizenship must be capable 
of easy proof before the commissioner who is to 
hear and consider all the evidence. 

This hill is by no means so liable to misappli- 
| cation to improper purposes, as the conventions 


|| for the extradition of criminals between the United 


States and foreign countries. See, sir, how easily— 
| more easily, certainly, than this bill—these ex- 
tradition treaties might be used for purposes for 
which they were never designed. In the treaty, 
| between Great Britain and the United States, one 
of the offences for which a fugitive is to be de- 
livered op, is ah assault with intent to murder. 





count 
lic duties, if intended to produce death, or likely 
to murder. ‘Suppose, then, that mn the midst of the 


political excitements that are continually agitating 
| the popular mind in Ireland—the people of freland 


seeking after what they demand as justice from | 


the British Government, what Great Britain re- 


firses ‘to grant them, denying it to be justice _ 


| there shoutd be committed an assault upon a public 
officer, et with the execution of the laws, by 
an Irish malcontent, who should make his escape 
to this country—and suppose that he is reclaimed 
upon an affidavit, sworn in Ireland, charging him 
with the offence—under the treaty, and the law to 
carry it into execution, he must be surrendered; 
and when carried back under this charge, what 
hinders his being put upon trial for a political 
offence, to which the treaty does not extend, and 
to which this Government never would have con- 
sented to extend it? 
I consider, therefore, Mr. President, that the 
amendment which the honorable Senator from Vir- 


> 


In the third place, is that | 


Upon the establishment of | 


human foresight can prevent it, all reasonable ap- | 
It 
is certainly free from the objection raised by the | 











| the ultimate question of freedom 
to produce death, is deemed an assault with intent 


a sedpeneiiteninn 


SSS 


ginia (Mr. Mason proposes to in | 
stitute for the bill ced by the dota oan 
mittee, is, in its =o Com, 
» 1S, general scope and Provisions free 
entirely from objection. If there are any ameng. 
ments in matters of detail, which it may ‘seem 
require, they can easily be ingrafted upon it. And 
permit me, while am upon thatsubject, to 9q 
as [ think I can say with confidence, not only fos 
myself, but forevery Senator from the South—thas 
if there be any portion of that bill liable to jim 
or reasonable exception, likely to give opportyn): 
fer any successful fraud, to entrap any Persor \. y 
is now free, into a state ‘of bondage, or to give > 
couragement or assistance to kidnappers, vy we will 
not only gladly support, but shall be roMpt to 
propose, every proper amendment. Neither we 
nor our constituents desire aught but what just! 
belongs tous. We wish a bill which will inay: 
the return of our slaves, and not endanger the 
rights of freemen. And we look with horro, 
upon every contrivance or attempt to bring to the 
condition of a slave, any man who is now free, 
Yes, sir, and I can say, aftera practice of more 
than thirty years at the bar in a slaveholding 
State, that I have never known an instance—that 
I have never heard of an imstance—in which ap 
action was brought by a black man against his 
supposed master, for the purpose of trying the 
question of freedom or stavery, in which there: 
was the slightest ground to sus unfairness or 
bias against the plaintiff; and I may say, on the 
contrary, that if there be any leaning in the minds 
| of our jurors, it is in favor of him who, upon 
ll probabil grounds, sets up the claim of freedom. 
I speak with entire confidence of these matters, as 


| they are in my own State; and I presume what is 
Here prima facie evidence seems properly to be || 


true of North Carolina, is true of every one of the 


|} slaveholding States. 


Several SENATORS. Certainly, certainly; every- 


|| where. 


Mr. HALE. The sympathies of the people 
are against the law. 
Mr. BADGER. No, sir; they are in exact ac- 


| cordance with the law. The hearts of our people 


are in favor of the right, and the laws secure it; 
and 1 wish the hearts of all the people of the 
United States were in the same proper condition. 

Sir, | do not know what are the particular pro- 
visions in other States; but in my own, so careful 
are our courts, and so careful have they always 
been, to prevent undue advantage being taken, 
when this question of freedom is raised, that the 
first thing the courts require is, that the master 
shall enter into bond and security that he will noi 
remove the slave from the State, or beyond the 
jurisdiction of the court, until a final decision 
shall be had, and in the mean time will allow him 
to attend to the trial of his cause, and treat him 

with humanity. 

This, then, Mr, President, is a provision of law 
for the recovery of fugitive slaves, which we think 
it is absolutely necessary should be adopted. |i 
is one sufficiently guarded to avoid injustice to 
those who may be falsely claimed as fugitives; 
and it seems to me sufficient, if fairly and honestly 
carried into,execution—as I doubt not it will be— 


|| to insure to those who are really owners of slaves, 
| Now, we know, that according to the law of that | 
, a8 well as our own, an assault made upon | 
a public officer, while in the ‘discharge of his pub- | 


that have eseaped from the State in which they 
lived, a return of their property to them, and a 
devolution, if there be any doubt in. the case, of 
n the tribunal 
that has proper jurisdiction of the subject, and 
rightful authority to settle the Deoanien. it is to 
return this question, not to a set of savages—not 
toa collection of heathens—not to a people who 
are insensible to the claims of humanity, or to the 
powerful, though gentle, influence of religion—but 
ip pipeaple i ounmions:niratinialaer S0.1ee] © 
acknowledge them—as a Seems to discharge them 
(I claim nothing more for, than for our friends 
and fellow-citizens who live in the northern por 
tion of the Union) as any people on earth. For 
all this. which we ask, we have the guaranty of 
i romano claim upon the 


erosity y of our ion 
geanrenns c+ Gaatee T feel eee we 


hight safely rely 
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should be no attempt to clog the provision | 

qth such arrangements for delay and expense as_ 
in the ordinary course of things, render the | 
ensure utterly inefficient—useles to us for any | 
ctieal purpose, and calculated only to irritate | 
Od infame the sore and excited feelings of the | 
gouth, by a false show Of granting what is in fact 


} 
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has entire power and jurisdiction over the territo- 
ries—that we are the su lawgiver over them— | 
= dispose of their institutions as we think right, | 
/ and tet in and shut out jast whom and just what 
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and to-all'the territories that be- || hood, im point of feet, that slavery will ever reach 
long to the United States. ion over the terra these pide 


ese territories—what motive can be assis ¢ 
what reason, which addresses itself to the mind of 
the statesman, can be urged why this proviso 
should be adopted? It is not a provision which is 
to accomplish any object+which is te exclude, by 


we please. ‘But, Mr. President, when the power || its force, from the territory what would otherwise 


| to adopt @ measure is admitted, permit me to say, 


be found there. There is, therefore, no end to be 


ied. a ; ) . : 
Or President, with regard to the Wilmot pro- | that very little is done toward ascertaining that || accomplished for which it is necessary; there is no 


giso, T will endeavor to reduce what I have to say | 
githin a narrow compass. i 

in the first place, I will remark, that my own 
siew with regard to the proper manner of arrang- 
ing this difficulty is, and has all along been, that 


we should adopt and carry to the Pacific ocean | 


old measure—a measure heretofore adopted with 
ctical results of peace and quiet to the country, 
and having, therefore, os much of that kind of 
reverence which belongs to old things, as can well 
be found in a nation of so recent origin as ours. 
[have preferred it, also, upon another ground. 
[believe that our country is too large. | was 


it is nes me the power should be exercised. 


just ground of complaint, but, under circumstances, | 


it may be just as fair and reasonable a ground | 





result to be produced by it that will not come with- 


An abuse even of an admitted power, is not only || out it. There can, therefore, be no strong or jus 


tifiable reason for applying it to these territo: ies. 
And thenf I am correct in the general :iew 


| resistance as if the power exercised were usurped. | which I have undertaken to lay down as to the 
arry If our Government were a simple despotism—if all || proper qualification upon the exercise of disputed 
the Missouri compromise line. 1 have thought || the powers of all its branches were centered in the | powers, or even admitted powers, in a mode ex- 
hat it'in itself was a just and reasonable settle- || hands of one single ruler—it could not be said on || ceedingly distasteful to a large portion of the coun- 
ment, commended to us, besides, because it is an || any occasion that he usurped power; but if he || try, it would seem to follow clearly that this Wil- 
abused the powers thus confided to him, to pur- | 


poses of oppression and injustice—if his adminis- | 
tration rendered property insecure, and life intol- | 


| 


mot proviso ought not to be passed. Why, sir, 
must it not be understood—and cannot gentlemen 
see that it cannot be otherwise than understood— 


erable—beyond all doubt there would be the same || by the southern people of the United States as an 


right of resistance, as if the power thus unjustly and 
oppressively used, had been usurped instead of 


having been conferred. The one is a case of un- | 


j 


| 





utterly opposed to the extension of our domains, | just seizure of power; the other is a case of wan- | 
ton disregard and violation of the confidence upon || indignity to those whose wishes upon this subject 
which the power was given. One is violence—the | are outraged, and outraged causelessly? For one, 


which resalted from the treaty with Mexico. I 
did my best to get that treaty so amended as to | 
exclude all acquisition of territory. I voted against 
its ratification, because of the acquisition, and for 
no other reason. 


And, Mr. President, believing | 


other is fraud. 


One is open rapine—the other is 
breach of trust. 


exercise of the power for the mere purpose of 
manifesting superiority—as a wanton doing of 
that which is offensive, and at the same time use- 
less—as involving in itself a species of insult and 


| | think it would be less offensive to southern peo- 


| ple if it were an admitted fact that, according to 


Now, sir, it has been said, and well said—truly || the law of Mexico, African slavery existed in 


that our country is too large—believing that our || and philosophically said—that ‘* the assertion of | these territories, and the Wilmot proviso should 


danger lies in an indefinite extension of ovr lim- 
its, a premature expansion of our population, a 
weakening of all the central parts, without adding | 


extreme right is always odious.”’ In _ political 
matters, such an assertion of extreme right—such 
a resolution to do whatever we may lawfully do, 


| then be adopted. 


That would be doing us what 


] we should deem a wrong; but for it some reason 
| 


might be assigned, anid there would be an object 


real strength to the cireumference—I ghould delight || to the utmost extent of our power lawfully to do || accomplished by it. You might say: “* We deem 


in seeing that Missouri compromise line applied, | 


it—al ways ends in despotism. 


because { believe it would close the account of ac- || the private business transactions of life, that inev- 


quisition of territory on the part of our Govern- | 
ment forever. If the character of territory which 
might be acquired north or south of any given 
line, were so fixed as to fal) in with the views or 
interest of either the one or the other portion of 
the Union, a constitutional majority, in my judg- 


ment, could never be procured in this body for the | 


acquisition of any territory, North or South, East 
or West. And, sir, | mention this, because L’in- 
tended to state frankly my own views. I do not 
suppose it within the reach of possibility that any 
such measure can be adopted. I have no ultima- 
tum to propose upon this sabject. 1 go for the ad- 
justment of this question, and for moderating and 
letting down the excitement upon each and every 


topic connected with it, so that, if possible, mod- | 


erate men—those who are not extreme—those who 
do not insist upon pressing their own notions in 
their ultimate extent to actual adoption—may meet 


itably terminates in dishonesty. He who sets out 
in the transactions of life with the fixed, inflexible 
\| resolution always to obtain, to the utmost, every- 
thing that is due to him, will ultimately prove that 


It isa principle in || it of high importance that slavery should not exist 


in these territories; but it exists there now, and 


| without a prohibition, will continue to exist; and 


|| the maxim is entirely inconsistent with integrity, | 
| and will end by seizing things that belong to || tion of the proviso stands without reason and with- 


another. 


No power in any Government, and es- || out excuse. 


| however disposed we may be to gratify your feel- 
ings in this matter, we cannot sacrifice what we 
deem an important and overruling consideration 
to accomplish that purpose.’’ But now the adop- 





It is a mere assertion of superiority; 


|| pecially in a Government like ours, should be || it seems to involve in it something of taunt—of 


|| exercised, the existence of which power is denied 


| insult. It conveys to southern peuple an impres- 


|| by many, and the propriety of exercising it in a | sion of unwillingness to gratify their wishes, or 
|| given case is doubted by still more, unless under || save their feelings even, when, by so doing, noth- 
| the influence of strong reasons, and for the accom- | ing is lost to the majority, and no advantage is 


‘| plishment of justifiable and important ends. 


If || gained by us. It isidle for gentlemen to say, ‘We 


|| this proposition be true, | ask upon what footing | mean it not as an insult.’’ The proviso is unne- 
|| gentlemen can propose to apply the Wilmot pro- | cessary, if there is no reasonable ground for sup- 


| viso to the territories to which we hope to give a 
| form of territorial government? 


What is the im- | 


| 


posing that anything will be accomplished by it 
that will not be accomplished without it; and since 





| portant end which is to be attained as a conse- | you know how we must regard it, patriotism, 


| quence of it? Gentlemen tell us, on all hands, that 


statesmanship, the recognized obligations of good 


together upon a common ground. Now, it seems | in point of fact, slavery cannot be estabiished in || neighborhood, require you to forbear. 


to me that, after what has been said upon this sub- 
ject, by so many able and distinguished gentlemen 
upon this floor, and particularly after the obser- 
vations made the other day by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wessrer,] we 
ought to be able to unite upen a proposition to 
drop the Wilmot proviso altogether. 


|| these territories. Many gentlemen tell us that, in 
| point of law, slavery now stands excluded from 
| those territories. Well, now, sir, | have said, and 
| I say it again—for | do not conceal any views | 








| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


able Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] is cleariy || ness, that the civilor municipal laws which pre- | 


in favor of having no proviso; but he meets the 
proviso upon the ground of want of constitutional 
power to apply it; and as others, who may desire 
(o see it applied, do not enter into and adopt his 
particular view upon the subject,*of course the 
opinion and judgment which he gives, do not have 
upon this question the weight to which his high 
and eminent character so justly entitles him. But 
from the Senator from Massachusetts we have a 
reason for dropping this odious proviso, which 
may be received and acted on by every man, what- 
ever his views of the tion of power may be, 
cations, coampae 
Ons « right, ora ing to surrender con- 
sttutional authority. Now, sir, | am one of those 
who believe in the constitutional power. I have 
occasion to say, and have endeavored, so fer 

as | was to prove it on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I have said it at home—I have said it every- 
——— have said it at large mass-meetings, and 


avowabef the : 
have said, and I say again, that has the 
constitutional power to apply the proviso 





slightest degree, the no- | southern 


| vailed in these ceded territories at the time they 
|| passed into our hands, whether such laws relate 
to the existence or the non-existence of slavery, 
or anything else, continue in force—that they are 
not repealed by any silent and necessary operation 
of the Constitution, and that they continue until 
the conqueror—until the United States, acting 
| through the | 
ment—shall think proper either to repeal or modify 
those laws, or to commit to some subordinate legis- 
_ lative’ authority the power of doing it. But there 
ps the majority of 
from that I wt te > his 
opinion which I havee upon thi 
ee saad uy the waka think that = 
are superseded e silent a of the 
Constitution, or, at any rate, if ing is done by 
to put them in force, il as being 
a part of those political regulations in the con- 
quered countries inconsistent with the general 
scheme of our fundamental law. 

Now, sir, in this state uf divided opinion, as to 
the legal right to consider slavery a subsisting in- 
stitution, ized and protected by law, by the 
Constitution, in these acquired territories—in the 
generally-conceded opinion that there is no liketi- 





| 


| 


islative department of the Govern- | 


Now, Mr. President, supposing this proviso to 

| be adopted, the question naturally presents itself, 
how would it be received by the people of the 
southern States? Of the southern States generally 


| may entertain upon this subject—that | belong to | 1 undertake not to speak. Of their sentiments 
that class of public men who entertain the opinion, || and opinions I know nothing, except as I gather 
The honor- || and I have a very strong conviction of its correct- || them from what is said by Representatives here, 


and see them shadowed forth in the resolves of 
their legislatures, and of their primary meetings, 
But this mach is certain: if we may judge from 
these indications, the application of the proviso to 
these territories will be considered as a wanton 
violation of the feelings of the South, an insulting 
exercise of power; and however it may or may 
not be resisted by outward action, it will be deeply 
resented in the inmost feelings of a large portion 
of the people of the South, whose Representatives 
have spoken upon the subject here. 

Nor, Mr. President, must | forget that, in con- 
sidering the effect which this proviso is likely to 
have upon the condition of the southern mind, we 
must look to what has been said by northern 
gentlemen in connection with this subject. Permit 
me to call the attention of the Senate to a very 
brief extract from a speech delivered in the other 
end of the Capitol: 

“In conclusion, [ have only to add, that sack fe my 
solemn and abiding conviction of the character of slavery, 

under a full sense of my responsibility to my coun 
and my God, I deliberately say, better disunion, better a ci 
or a servile war, better anything that God in his providence 
shall send, than an extension of the bounds of slavery,’? 

Several Senarons. Whose speech is that? 

A Sewaror. Mr. Mann's. 

Mr. BADGER. We have heard mach, Mr. 
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The Slavery Question—Mr. Badger. 


——— | 


President, of the violence of southern declamation. restorafion to us is contrary to the law of GBd, 
L have most carefully avoided reading the speeches | and not binding in conscience, and still more, 
of southern gentlemen who were supposed to be | that those who visit our shores, coming under the 
liable to that charge. J ed, however, in the | protection of the American flag within our juris- 
early part of this session, and before the other | diction, and there, in violation-of our laws, seduce 
House was organized, to be in that body when | our slaves from us, and carry them to the North, 
there were some bursts of feeling and denunciation || shall not be surrendered up as fugitives from jus- 
from southern gentlemen, which | heard with | tice, because the same high and overruling law 

ain, mortification—almost with anguish of mind. || which puts the Constitution down, and makes it 
But, sir, these were bursts of feeling; these were | a nullity, has converted what we call a crime into 
passionate and excited declarations; these had | a high and meritorious act of duty—of this con- 
everything to plead for them, as being spontane- | vention, meeting under such circumstances, what 
ous and fiery ebullitions of men buriimg at the || may be—what probably will be—the consequence? 
moment under a sense of wrong. And where, || I say it not because | wish it—I do not wish it; 
among these, will you find anything equal to the | the conviction has been forced upon my mind by 
cool, calm, deliberate announcement of the philo- || evidence reluctantly received; and therefore | wish 
sophie mind that delivered in the other House || my friends around me to pay, for that reason, the 
the passage which [ haveread: ‘ Betterdisunion, more credit to what I say—if that convention 
‘ better acivil ora servile war, better anything that | shall meet under such circumstances, in my judg- 
‘God in his providence shall send, than an exten- || ment the Union is from that day dissolved. Ido not 
* sion of the bounds of slavery.”’ || say that dissolution will follow instantly; | do not 

In other words, it is the deliberate, settled, | say but a connection—an external union—may 
fixed opinion of the honorable gentleman who || be maintained, and linger on for a few years 
made that speech, that rather than the extension | longer: but the meeting of that convention will be 
of the bounds of slavery one foot—yes, sir, there | to our institutions, in the language of Napoleon, 
is ro qualification, one foot—he would prefer a || ‘the beginning of the end;’’ it will be the initia- 
disunion of these States; he would prefer all the | tive step in such a course of measures, North and 
horrors of civil war; all the monstrous, untold, || South, as will result in convulsing us so far, that 
and almost inconceivable atrocities of a servile | 


the ills to which we fly cannot, in our judgment, 
war; he would pile the earth with dead; he would |, exceed those we bear; and thus will put upon the 


light up heaven with midnight conflagration; all || people of the South the necessity, the painful, 
this—yea, and more—all the vials of wrath which || hard necessity, of a dissolution—a final separation. 
God in his providence might see fit to pour down || Now, sir, ay do I take this view? In the first 
on us, he would suffer, rather than permit, not | place, the meeting of the Nashville Convention is, 
one man who is now free to be made a slave—that || upon its face, a step toward a separate and dis- 
wos'd be extravagant enough-—but rather than || tinct organization of the southern States. 
rmit one man, who now stands upon the soil of || very movement separates them for a time, in pur- 
orth Carolina a slave, to stand a slave upon the || poses and intent, from the great mass of the popu- 
soil of New Mexico! ation of the country. They meet there for what 
Yes, sir; here isa sacrifice of life and happiness, || purpose? To consider, to deliberate, to debate— 
and of all that is dear to the black and white races | what? What course of action shall, by mutual 
together, to a mere idealism—a sacrifice proposed || agreement, be taken by the States whom this con- 
by a gentleman who claims to be a philosopher, || vention will represent—what manner of resistance 
and to speak the language of calm deliberation—a |—what mode of redress? Now, sir, in all matters 
sacrifice of our glorious Union proposed by a | of this kind, in all revolutions, in all breakings 
patriot—not rather than freemen should be made | up of the ties which bind us together, the first ste 
slaves—not rather than the condition of even one || is the great difficulty. It isso even in social and pri- 
human being should be made worse than it now is— || vate life; it is so in the married state. The first wan- 
but rather than one man shall remove from one || ton and public outrage on the part of one towards 
spot of the earth to another, without an improve- || the other of the parties, is easily followed by such 
ment of his condition, without passing from || steps as.end in total and thorough estrangement. 
slavery t@ freedom. Sir, after that announcement || Well, theng suppose no measures are proposed 
thas made, which I beg tosay | did not seek—for | which look to a separation of the Union—as I have 
the speech I have never read; the extract | found || no reason to suppose that any will be proposed 
in one of the newspapers of the day—after that | looking to that as an object—I fully believe that 
announcement, talk not of southern violence, talk | 
not of southern egotism, talk not of our disposi- || session in the call for this convention, was in- 
tion to sacrifice to our peculiar notions and our || fluenced by high and patriotic motives, seeking to 
peculiar relations, the peace and happiness, the | preserve and not to destroy the Union. If I 
growing prosperity, and the mutual concord of || wanted anything to satisfy me of that, (besides 
this great Union. Now, sir, if that announcement || other reasons which I have,) the very fact that 
goes abroad into the southern country, attended || the convention was presided over by the venerable 
y this wanton application of the Wilmot proviso, | and venerated Chief-Justice Sharkey—a most 
an irritating commentary upon that patriotic an- || learned jurist and patriotic gentleman—would be 
nonneement, what can be expected? What but || sufficient for me. But when we have ascertained 
the deepest emotions of indignation in the bosoms || what people design by any particular movement, 
of those bern and brought up where slavery || we are far, very far, from having ascertained what 
exists, and taking totally different views of the | they may accomplish by it. Now, suppose this 
institution from those which are taken by the |) meeting should resolve that, by a common concur- 
honorable gentleman who has placed himself upon || rence of the States represented, laws should be 
this cool and deliberate, humane and philosophi- || passed, police regulations be adopted in those 
cal position, || States, of the most irritating and offensive kind 
Sir, we know, with regard to two or more of toward the northern portion of the Union: such 
the southern States, emphatic pledges have been || a course will not a r surprising, if we bear in 
: y emp ie pee g 
given, through their legislatures, that some mode || mind the fact that slaves are constantly taken from 
of registance to this proviso will be ad . Now, || our ports by the vessels that visit them for the pur- 
what is to be the result of the Nashville Conven- pose of commerce; that, thus taken, they are with- 
tion, which has been called for June next, should | held from us, and their seducers are neither discoun- 
that body assemble and find matters in their pres- || tenanced at home, nor restored to us for punishment; 
ent condition? If no bill shall have passed to do | and that a flagrant wrong on one side naturally 





The | 


that convention in Mississippi which terminated its - 


GLOBE. ® [March | 9, 


“therefore, in the event of the aoe 
sin event meeting of thi 
| vention, with the slavery renion ion see 
| | have mentioned, I have, span gloomy a . 
| hensions of what ma »and most probably wij 
be, the result upon the destinies of our count 
| Force, Mr. President, cannot keep the Staves of 
| this Union together—cannot preserve the consi; 
|, tational Onion. 1 distinetly admit what was said 
| by the honorable Senator from Massachusetis 
(Mr. Wensren,} that no State has a right to g. 
_ cede from this Union. I distinctly admit that the 
| Constitution, looking to perpetuity, makes no pro- 
|| vision, directly or indirectly, for the separation of 
| its parts. But in point of fact, from the ver 
| nature of our institutions, the States cannot be 
| kept in union by force. The majority, or the 
|| most powerful portion, may conquer and reduce 
|| to subjection the other; but when this is done, the 
| States are not in union—the constitutional eon. 
| nection is not restored. It is but the spectacle of 
| a conquered people, submitting to a superior 
| power; and no ties of affection, no codperation jn 
|, a common government, no American union, can 
| reasonably be hoped between the conquerors and 
|| the conquered. Believe me, sir, if ever the un. 
|| happy hour should arrive when American blood is 
| shed in a contest between the States—some desiring 
1 to secede, and the others endeavoring to compe| 
them by force of arms to remain in the Union— 
| whenever that hour comes, our connection is im- 
| mediately broken to all beneficial purposes for the 
|| happiness or prosperity of the country. 
|| Now, Mr. President, with regard to my own 
| State. Should this proviso be adopted, and should 
| satisfaction not be given in the other particulars 





which I have mentioned, will North Carolina join 
in resisting, in any mode, the action of this Gov. 
| ernment? Will she unite in measures for seces- 
|| sion, for revolation, or for retaliatory legislation? 
|| | am so far, sir, from undertaking to speak upon 
| this subject for the South, which I wish to be un- 
| derstood now and always as disavowing, that | do 
|| not feel myself even empowered to speak what 
| will be the judgment and conduct of my own 
'| State. As was well said the other day by my 
| friend and colleague, [Mr. Maneum,] in present- 
|| ing some resolutions to the Senate, disunion is a 
|| question which we cannot discuss here as one for 
| senatorial action. We are sent here to represent 
| the State under the Constitution, and to discharge 
ordinary legislative and executive duties, which 


presuppose the Constitution to be entire and in full 
force. We of course have no delegated authority 
to speak the views of North Carolina upon any 
such question as that which | have just stated. 
Last year the legislature of my State passed a 
series of resolutions, in which, after expressing in 
very strong and decided terms the sense felt by 
the people of that State of the wrong of the Wil- 
| mot proviso, and other kindred measures, they 
nevertheless adopted an extract from the farewell 
address of Washington, embodying the sentiment 
| that we were not to look upon the Union as in 
| any event to be abandoned. Makifig all proper 
| modifications of that large and most comprehensive 
expression, “in any event,’’ it could have no less 
| interpretation than this, that none of the events 
| alluded to by the preceeding resolutions, would fur- 
nish greed | for the abandonment of the Union. 
Since that time, this matter has been much dis- 
cussed in North Carolina; primary meetings have 
been held; different resolutions have been passed 
those meetings, some discountenancing and 
declining to be represented in the Nashville Con- 
vention, others approving the call, and resolving to 
send ; and one meeting, with a somewhat 
singular inconsistency, while protesting against & 
reniaen of ated powers, solemnly pledged 
itself to adhere to, abide by, and whatever 
the Nashville Convention shall determine. | hope, 





us justice, by affording, as far as the law can afford 
it, the effectual gestoration of fugitive slaves; if a 
bill shall have passed, or be likely to » With 
the insult of the Wilmot proviso ca y and 
wantonly inserted in it, after the announcement 
made in the extract of the speech which I have 
just read—after the announcement made by the 
Senator from New York, that so far from there 
being an obligation to restore to us our fugitive 
slaves, the duty of hospitality requires that they 
should be received, kept, and retained from ~ 
that the constitutional law which requires their 


provokes to measures at once of protection and re+ 
|| taliation from the other. But, Mr. President, the 
moment these States, ty mutual compact and 


sir, that North Carolina would not concur, on ac- 
count of the of the Wilmot proviso, I" 
any measures for the dissolution of the Union or 
resistance to the Government. My own opinion 
is, that it would furnish no sufficient nd for 
such a procedure. I say that here; I shall say 't 
at home when the proper time arrives, if a ume 
should ever arrive when it shall be necessary (0 
say it. But this I say, also, that I shall feel—if 
such an event as the adoption of the proviso 
happen—that a serious y has been offered 
to us; not, perhaps, will not charge 


agreement, have come to a resolution to adopt a 
particular course of measures upon this subject, 
they have left the platform of the Constitution; 
they are no a n it, because the Constitu- 
tion expressly forbids a State to enter into any 
compact or ment with another State without 
tne consent of Congress. When this first step is 
taken eee ,» and need not be traced 
to a final dissolution of our present Union; and 
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a with a deliberate design to insult—but yet an | I personally know the two tlemen whom she ! 
oF nity, because such must be the wanton adop- || has selected as Senators, and am sure they would | 
» of an objectionable and useless measure, after | be the first todisown and renounce the position 
nct notice that it will be considered in that | assumed by their patron upon this floor. H 
. And rely upon it, sir, that whatever may || The honorable Senator from New York [Mr. it 
be the result in regard to any external action of || Sewarp] seems to consider the admission of Cali- | 
ple of the southern States, if something || fornia as a matter beyond all price and all value, 
factory is not done respecting fugitive slaves, || to be attained at every hazard and every sacrifice, | 
yo if the application of this Wilmot proviso is || and therefore—notwithstanding the opinion he | 
insisted UPON, there will be left in the hearts of our || has expressed with regard to slavery, though he 
vane rankling sense of injustice and offence. || considers it a high, hospitable duty to entertain the 
ney will have less of hope in the future operation || fugitive slaves from the Sdéuth, and to keep them 
ofthe Constitution. They will feel, to a certain || from their masters; though he has a holy horror 
extent, a painful conviction that the large majority || of the extension of slavery into the territories now 
of the inhabitants of the free States have not that || free, and considers every obligation imposed by | 
wmpathy with their feelings and regard for their || the Constitution in reference to slavery overborne | 
nghts, that justice and moderation in the exercise || and annulled by the supreme law of God—he tells | 
of known powers, and that abstinence from the || us, that so all-important is this admission of Cali- | 
pediess exercise of doubtful and questionable fornia, under the circumstances, that he would | 
ones, which are so essential to keep the mind of || have voted for her admissien with an express rec- | 
he country united; and unless our minds are || ognition by her constitution of the right to carry 
ynited, the forced association of reluctant commu- slaves into her territory. An allusion to this sub- 
sities, Who stay together, not to obtain good from || ject seems to have a strange effect upon the Sena- | 
their connection, but to avoid the evils of separa- || tor from New York. He is carried back at once | 
‘jon, does not deserve the name of Union. to the last session, when certain measures were 
Mr. President, | am sorry that I have occupied || pending here for the purpose of organizing some 
the Senate so long. I will endeavor to draw the || temporary government for California and New | 
fw remaining remarks | have to make to a speedy || Mexico; and alluding tu the gentleman who is now 
cose. | have submitted with entire frankness the || the source of power and patronage in this Govern- 
views which LT entertain. I believe, conscientiously || ment, he thus expresses himself: 
believe, that there is in the northern States of the 

















* May this Republic never havea President commit a more | 
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Union a sincere attachment to the Constitution, a 
frm adherence to the compromises of the Consti- 
tation, and a jast consideration for the rights and 
the feelings of their southern brethren. 
have a strong hope, an abiding confidence, that | t 
these sentiments will, on every proper occasion, || *#¢h tribunes.” 


serious or more dangerous usurpation of power than the 
actof the present eminent Chief Magistrate, in endeavoring 
to induce the legislative authorities to relieve him from the | 


|| myself both stand ready to vote for it. 


ous, even the most calamitous, may follow a par- 
ticular disposition of this subject by the present 
Congress. If it should be believed throughout the 
southern country, that sentiments which we have 
heard here uttered are the sentiments of the whole 
body of the North, every desire to remain together 
would sink in southern hearts. We would be 
together, then, not from love or affection, not from 
the hope of happiness or improvement; and if we 


|} would remain united at all, it would be solely 


from dread of the greater and darker calamities 
that might follow our separation. If this subject 
is met in a proper spirit, it can be easily settled 
and adjusted. So far as | am concerned, | am 
willing to meet upon any reasonable ground. f 
am willing to yield much that I wish--to do much 
for which I have a strong and serious repugnance. 

I call upon —_ conservative gentieman in this 
body—every one from a free State who desires to 
perpetuate the institutions of bis country in their 
true spirit and character, who wishes not to con- 
vert our Union into an association of discordant 
and discontented parts, held together by dread or 
force, but to preserve us one people, united in 
heart and affection—I call upon him to meet us 
| upon the ground of-kindness, compromise and 
| conciliation. I say to him, Drop this odious pro- 
viso—a measure powerful for evil, and impotent 
| for good; let it not have an immortality of mis- 


|| chief; give us security for the restoration of our 


| fugitive slaves; admit California as you wish, and 
if you choose to abolish in the Distriet of Colum- 
bia this foreign slave-trade—this conversion of the 


| 


exercise of military power, by establishing civil institutions, || S€@t of Government into a general ~mart for the 
And I || regutated by law, in a distant province. Rome would have || slave dealers of the surrounding States—I say, 
been standing this day if she had had such generals and || abolish it. 


My colleague [Mr. sag sage and 
ermit 


be manifested by the great body of inhabitants in | 
the free States. If I thought otherwise, I should 
be without hope, and should be inclined to con- 
sider my birth an event to be deplored, as imposing 
apon me the necessity of witnessing the utter de- 
arction of my country. But, sir, let a proper 
bill for the recapture of fugitive slaves be passed, 
let this Wilmot proviso be dropped, (and if pos- 
sible, sink into insignificancy and oblivion,) and I 
am willing to deal with every question before the 
Senate in the utmost liberality of compromise. 
Yes, sir; | have no objections to compromise. The 
Union sprung out of compromise. The Union is 


Yes, sir, if Rome had been blessed with a Zach- | me, sir, to say to our northern friends, that if they 
ary Taylor for commander of her armies; if Rome | suppose southern gentlemen to be wedded to anys 
had been blessed with a Zachary Taylor for a\ of the adventitious evils or abuses of slavery—to 
tribune, the Goths, the Vandals, and therEuns, | be unwilling to correct excesses, or disposed to 
Attila and all his hordes, would have poured upon | support cruelty, or to patronize inhumanity—they 
the empire in vain—they would have been repelled, | do us great injustice. Upon the rights of prop- 
overcome upon the embattled plain, and driven || erty we stand—these we consider sacred; and 
back to their fastnesses in the North, and Rome | from our support of them we cannot be moved. 
| would stand this day proud mistress of the world! || But, saving these, make what regulations of police 
Now, sir, whether the President of the United || the occasion may require, and | will not only 
States can swallow such adulation as this, I will || submit, but will give to them my hearty concur- 
not. undertake to decide; but such is my estimate || rence and approbation. 

' of his intelligence and his merit, of his modesty— —— Mrr. President, itcannot be—I will not believe it— 
supported by a legislative compromise—a com- || a just modesty, which usually acccompanies true | nothing but demonstration, nothing but the accom- 
promise incorporated in the fundamental law, the || merit—that [ believe he has no powers of degluti- | plished fact shall satisfy me—that we have so de- 
Constitution. Springing out of compromise, this |; tion sufficient to get it down. | generated from our sires of the Revolution as not 
Union can only be preserved and madeto promote |_| have said, Mr. President, that I should make || to be able harmoniously to adjust the questions 
the great and good ends designed by and hoped | a great sacrifice in my vote for the admission of, before us. It cannot be that the true spirit of con- 
from it, by our carrying on the Government hubit- || California; yet 1 will make the sacrifice, not | cession and compromise has fied; that idealisms 
vally in the spirit of compromise. In that view, | grudgingly, but cheerfully; and, as said by the have taken the place of constitutional obligations 
sir, !am willing to withdraw all objection to the | Senator from Michigan (Mr. Cass) the other day, \ and kindly feelings; that fanaticism has dethroned 
admission of California, with or without an alter- || if asked ‘*what would I do to restore harmony to the || reason, atid the Union, the work of our noble 
ation of her limits, as settled by her constitution. || country, and make this still a united ard happy || fathers, just as it has well commenced its onward 
And when I say that, Mr. President, permit me to | people,’’ | would answer like him, ‘‘I scarcely | progress to A future of real glory and power, is to 
say that 1 make a great sacrifice. Sir, | occupy || know what I would not do to accomplish such an | broken to pieces by the rude hands of agitation 
|| —by cabals abroad or intrigues at home, con- 


the same position with regard to California now || end.” ‘ ; 
as | did at the last session. The honorable Sena-|| Mr. President, I feel the importance of this great | trary to the general sentiment and earnest wish of 
tor from Mississippi, now in his seat, [Mr. || subject, and my utter want of powers to treat it as || the great mass of the people. Sir, we have had 
Davis,] knows that | was with him upon a com- || it deserves. | wish to excite or to irritate the || offerings made here for the preservation of this 
mittee charged with the subject of admitting those | angry feelings of no section of this country; | am | Union from every quarter of this Chamber. Often 
territories as States. I announced to him at once || conscious, in my own bosom, of no sentiment || and nobly have they been made by the distin- 
that | was totally and absolutely opposed to their || toward any portion of my countrymen ‘except | guished Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass;] firm, 
admission in any form, and with any subdivision || one of respect and cordial attachment. ButI may | steady, constant, and true in this cause nas my 
of territory. I have heard nothing to remove the || be permitted to except from this general declara- | friend from New York, on the other side of the 
objections [ then entertained; but in the manner of tion those mischievous associations in the north- | Chamber, (Mr. a at all times been. 
the organization of the Government there, L find | ern part of the United States, which, to our injury, The distinguished Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
additional objections, strong in themselves, and | and to the great and permanent injury of the. un-  Cray,} in his late earnest and patriotic efforts, has 
giving additional force to those which [ had before. : fortunate slaves among us, have been, with an | added another laurel to the immortal chaplet that 
And if | could believe that the views expressed by ome pertinacity, agitating the subject of this || binds his brow; and but a few days since, the 
domestic i 
















the Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] the institution of ours for the last fifteen great expounder of the Constitution, (Mr. Wes- 
other day upon this subject, are the views enter- || years. Toward them, even, | trust | have no|| srer|—that man of mighty mental and moral 
‘tained by the people of California, or by the gen- || feeling of hatred, For <7 meeten of the | power—closed the list of great names engaged in 
tlemen who are sent here to represent them, my || American people—I care not whether in the East || this holy cause, in a speech so clear in expression, 
or West, the North or South—I have the heart | so comprehensive in patriotism, so noble in self- 
and hand of a brother. There is no gentleman | devotion, that could we doubt the success of these 
upon this floor, among my immediate associates | united efforts for harmony and conciliation, we 
"around me—no gentleman upon the other side of | must needs believe that, for some inexpiable crime, 
| the chamber—for whom | have not always mani- | God has visited us with judicial blindoess, pre- 
fested a proper personal consideration and kind- || paratory to the outpouring of his righteous indig- 
ness; but | wish to make our northern friends | nation u our country. Sir, I will not believe 
| aware of the danger to which we are exposed. || this; I do not, I will not, despair of a cause so 
My own views have never been extreme; my | good. On the contrary, I trust that we shall yet 
Upon the Pacific: But, sir, 1 cannot believe, and | position has ever been moderate; and I trust some | come on a common basis of h 
do not believe, that» such an insotent dictation to |, credit will be given me when | declare my delib- a and find ourselves able to adopt, as 
WS is designed by the people of California. And || erate judgment, that consequences the most seri-| the expression not only of a patriotic wish, butof 


objections would rise almost to an insurmountab 
repugnance—to a perpetual o ition; for that 
nator has not hesitated to us in substance 
that we have no choice about admitting California; 
that she is a State, and a State she will continue, 
irrespective of any act of ; that she comes 
here and demands admission into this Union, and 
if not admitted here, our authority will be cast 
aside, and she will be an independent Republic 
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an assured and confident hope, the sentiment made 
immortal by the great Senator from Massachusetts, 
* Lipenry anp Unton, NOW AND FOREVER, ONE 
AND INSEPARABLE.”’ . 


all disputed cases, and brute force, if organized, 
however lawlessly, will sway the destinies of our 
modern Ophir. ok to the debates in the Cali- 
fornia Convention,and you see the incipient symp- 
toms of disaffeetion to this Government already— 
look to the scrambles and assassinations about the 
gold mines, and you perceive the impérious neces- 
sity for the controlling power of this Government, 
and that, too, exerted in some simple, practical 
form which, while it shall give peace and security 
to our own enterprising adventurers, shall make 
all, whether natives, aliens, settlers, or itinerants, 
of whatever kind or complexion, feel and acknowl- 
edge, that to this Government are they to look for 
governmental authority and protection, and that 
this Government holds in trust the territory as the 
property of the United States. A simple, efficient 
territorial government, backed, if necessary, by 
military force, seems indispensable; and, sir, much 
| as I distrust “the powerethat be,” and deeply as 
I deprecate the tissue of usurpations and intrigues, 
sanctioned by the signature of General Taylor, 
by which it is attempted to smuggle California into 


AUMISSION OF CALIFORNIA, 


SPEECH OF MR. T. H. AVERETT, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


Ix tux House or Representatives, 
March 27, 1850. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, on the President’s 
Message communicating the Constitution of Cali- 
fornia, 

Mr. AVERETT said: 

Mr. Cuamman: I engage in this discussion, 
painfolly embarrassed by a distrust of myself, and 
with but faint hopes of effecting any good by any- 
thing that I can say. I have seen the habitual 
restlessness and inattention of a large portion of the 
House during the delivery of much more impres- 
sive appeals than any which | can make—much 
more able arguments than any which I feel able 
to adduce. From these considerations, | heve 
hitherto imposed silence upon myself, determining 


deed, the most of my party were willing last win- 
ter—to arm him with the power of carrying inte 
( practical operation in those countries, the Consti- 
merely to vole in conformity to my constitutional || tution and laws of this Union; and I venture the con- 
and representative obligations, and so to cast my || fident opinion, that if we do this, the great majority 
votes as to protect and defend the Constitution as || of our own citizens, who have settled about the gold 
it is written, and the rights and interests of the || mines, and commercial marts of the Pacific coast, 
people whom I serve. But faint as are my hopes || will not only acquiesce in the measure, but will 
of influencing any portion of this House, by any- / tender their services, as minute men, to back the 
thing that I can utter, 1 yet feel impelled to take || Executive with force and arms, if necessary, in 
part in this diseussion, under a conviction that all || enforcing the laws. Sir, the immense mining and 
ifere are weighty considerations connected with 


the qaestions under debate, which have been buried || by the conflicting claims to sovereignty of any 


wager the all-absorbing question of slavery, and || rareripe State government, such as would be that 
the mere sectional prejudices and collisions which || of California, if now acknowledged and admitted 
it has engendered. as a State of this Union. Unembarrassed by any 
The question whether slavery shall or shall not 
be admitted into California, overrides all other || traneous slavery question, we should still find 
questions. Amid the turmoil and collisions which || need for the best exertions of our united councils, 
have resulted from its discussion, we have lost || under the purest impulses of a patriotism that re- 
sight of the plain line of our duty. The rights || gards the rights and interests of the whole Union, 
and interests of the United States; in our newly- || properly to discharge the duties incumbent upon 
ee territory, our right of property therein, || us. Must we go back to our constituents, and 
and the true functions of Congress in regard to it, || tell them that their highest interests have been ne- 
are neglected and repudiated. 1 desire to direct || glected, our constitutional obligations disregarded, 
the attention of this House and the country, to a || and that the slavery question has engrossed all of 

trne readéeng of that clause of the Constitation, |) our attention? : 
which declares that “the Congress shall have || In our discussions here, it has been clearly 
‘ power to dispose of, and make all needful rules || proved, and by nobody more clearly than by Gen- 
‘and rezulations respecting, the territory or other || eral Cass, that Congress has no constitutional 
‘ property of the United States.” Now, my friend || power to interfere with that question, in legislating 
and colleague, (Mr. Miuison,] and cthers, have || jn regard to the territory of the United States. Yet 
exposed the error, in converting the word territory || he knows—we all know—that this House has inter- 
(land, property) into the plural * Territortes,”’ be- || fered, and made the exclusion of slavery and slave- 
ginning with a capital PB, not be found in that part || holders a sine qué non, in legislating upon this 
of the Constitution, conveying the ide& of organ- || territorial question. We all know that the north- 
ized communities of persons with property. No |) ern Whigs, Abolitionists, and Free Soilers, on the 
further exposition of that Executive mistake, or || |ast night of the last session af Congress, showed 
Cabinet trick, is necessary ; but it is necessary, that || a determination to stop the wheels of this Govern- 
when we so clearly percerve the powers which that || ment, rather than allow any law to pass, giving 
clause confers upon us, that we begin to think of || protection to our citizens in California, and assum- 
the duties and obligations which it imposes upon || ing our rightful jurisdiction over it, unless coupled 
us, Are we discharging those duties? are we|| with a proviso excluding slavery. Under these 
conforming to those obligations? No, Mr. Chair- || circumstances, as a matter of course, the country 
Tan; no, sir; we have scarcely tarned our thoughts || has been appropriated exclusively to non-slavehold- 
tothem. The President has incited and urged the || ers and anti-slavery men. Under these circumstan- 
adventurers, mixed breeds, and alien sojourners || ces, President Taylor, by his emissaries, without 
in California, to form for themselves a State govern- || a shadow of legal or constitutional authority, has 
ment, and assume jurisdicion over the country, || urged the people of California to form a State gov- 
and now urges us to sanction that assumption. || ernment, and come into the Union asa State. He 
Now, sir, | maintain that we cannot do this, with- | must have known—if he knew anything—and the 
out a culpable neglect of duty, and imminent haz- ple of California knew, from the action of this 
ard to, if nota total sacrifice of, the mghts and in- Ouse, that they could not come into the Union, 
terests of the United States. To secure the rights except as an Abolition State. Its admission, as 
of afl, thie Government, as a trustee for all, must || such, will be the triumph of congressional interven- 
exercise the rights and functions of a property || tion, and Executive usurpation. It is already 
holder in California and New Mexico. Those |) claimed as an Abolition and Free-Soil victory. 
righis cannot be secure, if we erecta se State |) Sir, shall we go home, and tell the Taylor Demo- 
government out of the materials now there, with || crats and southern Whigs that General Taylor 
all of the attributes of State sovereignty. We must || has-surrendered, and lent his aid to the Free Soilers 
keep the reins of Government in our own hands, || and northern Whigs in their efforts to bring Cali- 
in conformity to ‘the general provisions of the || fornia into the Union as an Abolition State, and to 
divest his own southern brethren of their equal 


Constitution,” and the uniform usages in regard 
to newly-semddd territory, We know nothing of || rights? Shall we go homeand tell southern Demo- 
‘he land utles in that country. A State govern- || crats, who voted for General Cass as a non-inter- 
ment, organized there in the present condition of|| ventionist and strict constructionist, that he has 
things, wall unquestionably assume im || sanctioned General Taylor’s unauthorized inter- 


guardianship of this Government, unembarrassed 


has not been said that ought to be said, and that || commercial interests in California, demand the 
| 
i 











the Union.as a State, | would be willing—as, in- || 


such conflict of authority, and divested of the ex- | 


vention, and joined the majority in 
doleg? dedinsthigudanirashdalenatics ne 
ability, he has demonstrated they have 
right to do directly? Sir, if we must foun 
_with this startling tale, our people will begin 
realize the solemn truth, that “ weare in the mide 
of a revolution.” Verily, sir, a revolution be, 
been in progress for some years past. Ithawalreade 
jostled this Government from its constitutions 
sphere? Wesee ane after another of our Dublie 
men, who had for years struggled against 
strides‘of Abolitionism, deluded or awed ino.” 
schemes, until now wevhardly dare claim »,. 
northern man as-a thorough advocate of the equal 
constitutional rights of the South, rue, sir 
there are northern members, both on this foo, 
and in the Senate, who. at heart are opposed \, 
the Abolitionists and Free Soilers, but wh, 
| unwittingly, and perhaps*unconsciously, are cap. 
ried along in the current which has swept every. 
tning before it, in the non-slaveholding States 
They assure us that they harbor not a single fee). 
|| ing congenial with those of the Abolitionists, ang 
denounce the Free Soilers proper as loudly os 
we do. But let them not mistake their own 
| sition; let there be no misunderstanding aboy, 
| mere names, and party associations. How many 
| can we now number, who are not seeking to parry 
| the assaults of the Free Soilers and Abolitionisis, 
| by adopting and pleading the dangerous heresy 
|| that slaveholders are already excluded: from our 
| Mexican territory by Mexican laws, and ther. 
| fore that the Wilmot proviso: is a mere abstrac. 
|| tion—a bald humbug? How many are there wio 
|| dare to oppose the Free Soilers in their stereo. 
|| typed catch-words, that ‘territory now free, 
| shall remain free?’ [See Note A.} Now, sir, 
the people of the South will be constrained to on. 
alyze these doctrines, and are not so biind as not 
| to perceive that their ultimate results are one and 
the same with Free Soilism. Those resulis are, 
the confinement of slavery within the limits of the 
|| present slaveholding States, and a denial to the 
|| slaveholders of the South of amy right to partici- 
|| pate in the enjoyment of the territory of the Uni- 
|| ted States, except upon condition that they submit 
to a confiscation of their property. Sir, this is 
|| the result of a fair analysis of the prevalent doc- 
|| trines of the North, and furnishes. proof conciu- 
sive that we are indeed im the midst of a revolu- 


any 





tion. I repeat, let there be no misunderstanding 
of the true state of facts. The admission of Cal- 
ifornia at this time, under present circumstances, 
in full view of the manner in which we have 
-been brought to the present crisis; will be the tr- 
umph of the Abolitionists—the triumph of a series 
of revolutionary schemes, subversive of the Con- 
stitution, and destructive of the rights of one baif 
of the Union. 

I beg my northern Democratic friends to be as- 
sured that I have thus alluded to them in no uo- 
kind spirit. It is due to them—to truth and jus- 
ticee—to say, that by their votes they have showna 
disposition to discard all mere sectional considera- 
tions, and that, if their votes could have prevailed, 
| this vexed question would long since have beca 
settled, with justice and fair play to all sections of 
the Union. But their votes were overruled by an 
undivided northern Whig vote, aided by dissent- 
ing northern Democrats, and upon one occasion, 
by a few southern Whigs; and we are yet at sea, 
more troubled than ever by a northern siorm, 
which menaces the,wreck of the ship of State, has 
already blown many of our crew over-board, and 
so bewildered the northern portion of our crew, 
that they are. for seeking any port, at whatever 
sacrifice, rather than longer weather it. [tis not 
my purpose to ‘‘read them out of the church; 
I still have hopes that will yet rally with re- 
newed determined to stand by the flag to 
whieh owe allegi a oh 
stitution and equal rights. sir, is it not a 
fact, that such is the hostility of the North to the 
institutions and people of the South, that any 
praise froma true-hearted southerner, to a north- 
ern politician, brings down northern vengeance 
upon him? And have we not in this fact a star 
ling manifestation of a prevalent revolutionary 
spivitin the North? | 

And how, sir, has this revolution been engen- 
dered and fomented? I answer, by a series of 
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' iniquity.” There can be no peace—there can 
+ no security—for the perpetuity of our institu- 
Co or for the continuance of the blessings which 
“hae enjoyed, until patriots North and South 
shall acquire moral courage enough to march up 
sare to the front, to beard the impostors in their 
grongholds, to proclaim the truth fearlessly, and 
yaken deluded masses to @ proper sense of the 
i, system of political cheatery by which their 
minds have been poisoned. The time allowed me, 
ynder the rules of this House, is too limited to 
ymit of my entering into a complete exposition 
and analyses of the impostures which have been 
played off upon the voting community. I mast 
content myself with a brief retrospect of the 
aealthy devices by which we have been brought 
y our present condition. And here, sir, I trast 
hat | shall not lay myself liable to the charge of | 
owing the seeds of discord among those who | 
ought to be united as one man, in resisting north- 
em aggression upon southern rights, when [ al- 
ide to certain points in the history of past party 
conficts. ‘Truth demands that matters of fact, 
pearing upon the grave questions now under con- 
sideration, shall be frankly and fearlessly stated. 
Be it remembered, then, thatin the year 1832, when 
Mr. Van Buren was first brought forward as a 
candidate for the Vice Presidency, he was de- 
nounced at the North as “fa truckler to the South,”’ 
while some of our southern friends vehemently 
opposed him, upon the ground that he was in 
sentiment hostile to the South, and that his silent 
scquiescence in the resolutions of the New York 
legislature, in favor of the Missouri restriction, 
and his vote in favor of free-negro suffrage, proved 
his unsoundness upon the slavery question. The 
frst political speech which I ever delivered, (par- 
don the egotism,) was in his defence. 1 strenu- | 
ously supported him against one of the ablest and | 
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styled Free-Soil party. ‘ Out of his own mouth | acknowledge thie sin of 


he stands condemned.”” Enough of him. But, 
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the North against the 
South, they knew that the popular sentiment of 
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sir, since he occupied the Presidential chair, what | the North will net tolerate the practical enforce- 
| ment of this acknowledged constitutional obliga- 


a change have we witnessed in the minds and 
actions of men! What a revolution do we now 
behold in the workings of our political system ! 


| forth thefr anathemas against State legislatures in 


| rights of the southern States. They may sing ho- 
sannas to the Union, and with uplifted hands, and 


| tion. 


Here, then, we have proof, beyond ques- 


| tion, that the North is at open warfare with the 
Sir, northern members on this floor may pour || guarantied rights of the southern people; and in 
| this, again, we have an undeniable evidence thas 
| the South for daring to resolve to defend the equal | the North has fomented and fostered revolution. 


i 


But, sir, it is needless further to specify. We 
have here daily—we see in northern newspapers 


eyes directed to Heaven, implore the Almighty || daily—developments of this revolutionary spirit; 
| Ruler of the universe to arrest the progress of revo- || and although | know that there are good and true 


lutionary movements in the South. | proclaim to | 
them, and will proclaim to the people whom | | 
serve, that a revolution is in progress here—that | 


| tive and Executive departments of this Goven- | 
| mentare in progress—which, if not arrested, will | 
| destroy the equal rights%@f the southern States. | 
I aceuse the accusers. I charge them with fo- | 
| menting all of this strife, and getting up and fos- | 
| tering revolution. 4 point to the history of their | 


| offered to the southern people, in the Winthrop | 
| proviso to the Oregon bill, when no southern man | 
| desired to carry, or dreamed of carrying, slavery | 
to Oregon. 1 point to the Wilmot proviso, which 
was incontinently thrust forward during the late 
war with Mexico, attempted to be fastened upon 
| almost every bill for raising and supporting our 
| gallant armies, and even attempted to be lugged 
| into a treaty with a foreign Government. I point 
| to the course of northern members, on the last 
| night of the last Congress, the history of whose 
| actings and doings, with the names of the actors, 
| ought to be stereotyped and handed down asa 
| dark chapter in the history of the revolution now | 
| in progress. They boldly assumed the responsi- | 





| 


acts in this Capito!—to the unprovoked insult | 


northern men, who condemn the course of our 
assailants, yet, sir, it isa deplorable fuct that they 
are a powerless minority. Do they mean to float 


daring and dangerous usurpations in the Legisla- | ‘with the current, and join in a.crusade against us ? 
|| or will they not rather place their reliance upon 


‘* the sober second thought”’ of the honest voters 
of the North, who mean right, but are going wrong, 
under the delusions of a mistaken and misdirected 
philanthropy? Will they not assail the assail- 
ants, and expose the impostures, by which they 
have misinformed and misled so many honest 
people? 

Sir, this must be done, else we are a divided and 
distracted people, and this Government will ere 
long become a curse to us. Our public men—our 
leading politicians—our influential presses of the 
North—must put their heads together, and unire 
in an honest effort to thwart the schemes of the 


| Abolitionists, self-styled Free Soilers, and trading 
| politicians in alliance with them. 
rely upon coneiliating them; they must not depend 


They must not 


upon putting them down, by beating them at their 
own game; they must give up the idea of killing off 


| the Wilmot proviso, and its advocates, by pleading 


the validity of a dead Mezican proviso. Lawyers, 
who need an excuse for inexcusable votes, may 


purest republicans of my own State, the lave Judge || bility, and now glory in so doing, of defeating a || plead that the municipal laws of Mexico are still 
| bill, whose defeat would have stopped the wheels | in force in our dominions; but lawyers, who need 


P. P. Barbour. Largued that the Missouri com- 
promise had settled the slavery question, (we were 


| of Government, rather than permit the passage of || no such excuses, have demonstrated—and plain, 


weak enough to think so;) that Mr. Van Buren || a measure simply authorizing President Taylor to || honest men, of common sense, can readily perceive 


wasa republican, and as such could not, and would 
not, countenance any attempt to pervert the action 
of this Government to any purposes at war with 
our rights; thet it was manifest that he was pre- 
ferred by the great mass of that party opposed to 
the assumptions, py the Federal Government, of 
any unauthorized power; and that we ought to | 
unite cordially upon him as the only means of 
defeating a candidate [Mr. Serceant] known to 
beopposed to us upon the slavery question, and 
upon every other which distinguished a republican 
from a Federalist. Mr Van Buren was elected 
Vice President, with the aid of southern votes. 


| operation in New Mexico and. California. 


| there by the action of this Government. 


silent operations of the Constitution.”’ 


| our Mexican territory was resisted. 
the peace, and safety of residents and adventurers 
‘in California, for whom is now claimed the sov- 





During the term of his service as Vice Presi- 
dent and as President, he and his friends, North 
and South, supported, too, by patriotic Whigs, 
set their faces against agitating the slavery ques- 
tion in Congress, or connecting it with party poli- 
tes, as dangerous to the public peace, and to the 
Union. We wereassured by our northern friends 
that the Abolitionists were a lean minority of 
moon-struck fanatics. Seeing, however, that they 
were organized, and that they continued to throw 
their fire-brands into Congress, it seemed to me to 
be' no less a matter of feeling and principle, than 
ofealeulating policy, to hold out the right hand of 
fellowship to our northern friends; and I, for one, 
was not ashamed (though a private citizen) to be 
considered a partisan in support of northern poli- 
velans. I shall ever be proud to be considered a 
partisan, as long as I can find a party honestl 
contesding for the rights of the States, and the 
union of the States, upon constitutional prineiples, 
and for the freedom of the people from govern- 
mental injustice. 

{Here, on motion, the committee rose.] 





Tuunspay, March 28, 1850. 

Mr. AVERETT continued his remarks sub- 
santially as follows: 

Mr. Cuammaw: When the committee rose on 
yesterday, | was ing to show the existence 
2 Progress of revolution, by pointing to the 
ustory of party — during the Administra- 
ton of Mr. Van . Ivis not my purpose to 
man. Presidential canvass, he 
anti-slavery candidate of the self- 









| 
| 


deal out bitter epithets against him, or any other. 
In the last became 


ereignty over that golden region, with the broad 
expanse of its Pacific coast—the rights of the 
United States as a property holder—the duty of 
| this Government to make all needful rules and 
| regulations as a property holder therein—were all 
| disregarded—set at naught—and all legislation in 
regard to them strenuously resisted, ubless coupled 
with an express provision, that the slaveholders 
of the South should be excluded. All others 
| might go there and reap golden -harvests. The 
Chitian, the Peruvian, the Chinese, the Sand- 
wich islander, the Spaniard, the Englishman, the 
| Frenchman, the Mexican, with his peon slaves, 
| mixed-breeds and motley races, of every clime 
and color, except the slaveholder of the South, 
might freely settle there, under the protection of 
the municipal laws of Mexico; but the gallant and 
generous people of the South, whose blood had 
fi flowed, and whose treasure had been ex- 
pended without stint, in the acquisition of the 
country, were denied any part or lot in it. 

Sir, I will not consume much time in reiterating 
the charge made by other members of the South— 
a charge known to be true by everybod y—that our 
northern brethren have ically nullified plain 
provisions of the Constitution, ‘and laws enacted 
in pursuance thereof, providing that runaway 
staves shall be restored to their owners. I is no- 
torious, that absconding slaves by hundreds have 
been seduced into the free States and harbored 
there, and that the constitutional and legal obliga- 
tions to restore them to their masters, are set at 
naught. It is notorious, that all efforts to recover 
them are thwarted, in palpable disregard of the 
Constitution; and alth there are northern 
members on this floor, and in the Senate, who 





| simply asked that the slavery question be let || by the obsolete laws of venquished Mexico. 
alone, and in the language of a patriotic Senator || note B.} 
from the North, that that question ‘* be left to the || property in slaves does not exist, except in the 
But ovr || local limits of the States, whose municipal laivs 
claim of equal rights was repudiated. Every at- i} establish it. ‘That, again, is false and heretical. 
| tempt to extend the Constitution and laws over | The right of property of the owner in his slave 
The-rights, || existed before the formation of either our State or 


| carry our Constitution and laws into practical || the fallacy and dangerous heresy of a doctrine that 
The || maintains that the conquered can give law to the 
South did not ask that slavery should be carried || conqueror, and that the property rights of our cit- ~ 
We || izens, upon oar soil, can, in any way, be affected 


[See 
it will not do-to plead, that the right of 


| Federal Constitutions. It has never been surren« 


| dered in either, but, on the contrary, was expressly 


| recognized and guarantied in both, as a preéxiating 
|right. The slave may roam through the free 
’ States, but the Constitution ordains that his owner 

still has the right of property in him, and imposes 
| a positive obhgation upon the free States to ac- 
| knowledge and enforce nt. The right exists upon 
| the highway of nations, and has been acknow!l- 
| edged and enforced by this Government, with the 
| concurrence of northern and southern statesmen. 


|| Foreign nations have been compelled to acknow|- 


| edge it, by paying for slaves who had escaped into 
| their dominiena, er been taken under their juris- 
| diction. And if this right has not been enforced 
| in the Creole case, andan one or two other cases, 
| it was not because it was repudiated, but was 
| * waived,” in consideration of the vaunted advant- 
ages gained by us im the Ashburton treaty; and 
it is a disgrace to the Government, that it hag not 
remunerated the sufferers in those cases, after fail- 
ing to enforce their acknowledged rights upon that 
| consideration. I think, sir, if 1 had time, 1 could 
2 off a certain southern Senator, (Mr. Ben- 





ToN,] who has thrust himself forward as te apol- 
ogist, if not the advocate, of Free Soilism, in no 
enviable light, by contrasting certain ultra-slavery 
passages in his ponderous speech against the Ash- 
burton treaty, with his present position and doc- 
trines. He, | believe, ia the author of the beauti- 
| ful catch-phrase, ** anti- propagandism’’—~a 
new tramp in the hands of the Free Soilers. 


Does 
he mean to stop the generation of negroes’? If so, 


I presume the silvery-headed patriarchs of Aboli- 
tioniam [Mesers. Giopwes, of Ohio, and Mann, 
of Massachasetts,} would rebel against his philan- 
thropy. If he means not that, then everybody 
must perceive that he is playing the humbugger, 
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for nobody desires to import slaves into the coun- 
try, But f let him pass, and implore you, my 
northern friends, if you really be friends of the 
Union, and desire to put down its enemies, that 
you cease to rely upon any mere electioneering 
catch-words or faise doctrines, no matier how dog- 
matically urged by would-be leaders, whether 
from the Nerth or from the South. 
you to go to 
trines of the 


| 


| 
i 
1 


I implore | 
our people, pleading the true doc- | 
stitution, and fearlessly denoun- | 


cing and exposing the impostures of abolition- || 


iam and free sotlism. 
ihere in the name of free soil? {t is a cheat, got | 
up by tricksters; and itis astounding—it is humil- | 
inting—to perceive how many thousands have 

been deceived and misled by its mere sound. 


| 


of the South are the true free soilers. 


In || 
renlity—if there be any reality or sense in it—we # 
Our own || 


hy, what sense is || 


j 


soil is free. Our northern brethren are freely || 


admitted among us, without any question as to | 
their righta of property. We receive them as | 
citizens, in the full enjoyment of all the rights of | 
persons and property, with our own native citi- | 
zens. They swarm around our commercial cities. | 
You find them in every neighborhood where | 
money can be made. They often supplant our 


and innumerable ** Yankee notions.”’ 
down our native mechanics, by underselling them 


They break || 


i] 


| neither hee white laborers, nor the masters of her 
regular merchants in their traffic in goods, wares, || 
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ornia—Mr. Averett. 


: | 
sources, and you find it springing mainly from the 


slaveholding regions. ‘The acquisition of Loui- 
siana, of Fiorida, the reacquisition of Texas, the 
extinguishment of the Indian ttles to southern |; 
lands, now growing cotton and sugar, are the || 
sources whence spring northern profits and pros- 
perity. We support their shipping interest, their H 
mercantile and manufacturing interests—im short, || 
every class of their people, whether living by the || 
sweat of their brows, or the sweat of their brains. || 
I might refer to statistics to prove it, but it is need- || 
less; for every investigating mind knows that I || 
am stating the truth. [See note D.} 

Sir, the history of the eivilized world bears no | 
record of a more cruel, wicked, and heartless war- || 
fare than that now waged by the northern against 
the southern people. And here, sir, | beg leave to 
say to the philanthropic gentieman from Pennsyl- | 
vania, (Mr. Srevens,] who preached the funeral || 
of O4 Virginia the qgher day, in a sermon || 
abounding in obscene slanders, that I do not |) 
mean to defend ‘‘the mother of States and of | 
statesmen’’ against any charge which he and | 
others have urged against her. She needs no de- 
fence. Bat | cannot refrain from remarking, that 





black laborers, have ever been in the habit of beg- 
ging for special benefits or protection at the hands 
of this Government, and at the expense of others, 


either the white or the 


of the fertile regions of the South? Si 
|| slaves, it must be admitied, 


[March 98 


ies a ; 


SSS 
Ho. or Reps, 


scheme of penning slavery up within narrow jin... 
and choking it out? Diepeee it as you ee 
is the scheme of northern philanthropists—ihat ~ 
the scheme which is swaying the minds of po . 
lar masses. Now probe it to the bottom—-ire : 
it to its ultimate and inevitable results, 


if it be 
thwarted—and it contemplates the extinetion of 
black race of the slave. 


holding States. And what result would follow 


such a catastrophe, supposing the slaveholderg 


annihilated, and the slaves left in sole Possession 


Tr, We have 
de who are of Vicious 
and rebellious dispositions, and who, reckless of 
consequences, may be incited to mischief in certain 
quarters; but the great mass of our negroes know 
too much of northern cupidity, to believe for one 
moment that they are ever to be placed upon 4 
footing of equality with white people, and left jn 
free possession of our rich rice, sugar, cotton, and 
tobacco fields. They know better than that—they 
know that if they could get rid of their presen 
masters, they would instantly incur a worse bond. 


/age than that which now binds them; and | tej 
_all northern philanthropists, that even our mos, 
_ rebellious slaves would prefer to serve their south. 
| ern masters, rather than be placed under the cop. 
_ trol of northern task-masters, under the pretence 
of any mere theoretical freedom. 


with the products of the cheaper labor of the North. || 
They preach the Gospel to us, and live upon the || 
fat of our land, and some of them getrich. They \ 
teach our children, and make fortunes by it; and || 
in spite of ail the asperities produced by the war- || 
fare of the North against the South, the soil of old || 


and that, so far as there is any truth in the picture 
dition, it is owing, in part, to the fact, that too 


ple have broken down their fortunes by lavish 
expenditures, which 





which he has drawn of her impoverished con- || 
many of her warm-hearted and open-handed peo- || 


have gone into northern || 


I tell northern 
_ gentlemen, that if they will look at home, they will 

see better reason to fear and tremble at the pros. 
pect of strife between classes in their own section 
of the Union, than to glory, as some on this floor 
have done, in the supposed weakness of the South, 





Virginia is free soil to settlers from every point of | 


the compass. 
freely admitted upon a perfect equality of rights, | 
but are invited to become citizens of our State; and | 
owners and cultivators of our soil. Many of them 
are doing so. Many portions of our State are fill- 
ing up with people from the North, demonstrating 


Men from the North are not only || 


| manufacturers, have been the most importunate || 
| : 
; ||} and volumes written, to prove that twenty, nor || 
the fallacy of another vile imposture, to wit, that || 


free white labor cannot thrive where slave labor || 


exists. It is grossly false; for although the fact 
sa studiously concealed from the people of the 
North, it is a matter of fact, which can be attested 
by every southern Representative upon this floor, 
that white laborers and slave laborers toil together 
in our forests, fields, and work-shops; and carp as 
hypocrites may, both classes of laborers are 
exalted by the proximity. ‘The white laborer is 
exalted by the fact, that the slave is subordinate to 
him—ready to ease him off from the more menial | 
manipulations; the slave is exalted and encour- | 


| tions of power by this Government. 


| men of the North. 


pockets and coffers, by the special favoritism of |, 
thig Government to northern mendicants at its || 
footstool. Let the archives of Congress answer || 
whether the masters of negroes, or the master || 
beggars. Why, sir, floods of ink have been shed, || 
even forty, per cent, advantage over the rest of || 
the community, could save the people of the North || 
from ruin. I mean no disrespect to the working- | 
In by-gone days, they have || 





| been considered as the ‘‘ natural allies of the || 


| South.’’ 


I believe them so still, They are in- || 
e 7 ° . . i] 
terested with us in resisting unauthorized assump- || 
They are } 

| 


| beginning to learn that high protecuve tariffs, like 


overseer totling with him, and has a certain guar- || 


anty of sharing in the proceeds of their toil. The 
existence of slave labor, then, is no bar to white | 
labor. Neither is it a bar to the filling up of entire 
neighborhoods in the slave States with free white 


| migrating to regions where their labors are more || 


|| few at the expense of the many. 


| man from Pennsylvania will consult facts, instead |, 
aged in his labors, because he has his master or || 


|| to the existence of slavery, but to the fact before || 


all other systems of monopoly, tend to enrich the || 
But, to return from this digression: If the gentle- || 


of fanatical fancies, he will find that the apparent 
decline in certain portions of Virginia is not owing 


‘stated, and to the further fact, that our slaves are 


because of the tendency to mischief in our black 
population. Our northern philanthropists have 
their ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,” 


| We have more than once seen developments of 


discontent among them. The laboring white 
man, who delves in ditches, who grovels upon the 
earth and in the earth, and is, by his necessities, 
compelled to perform the menial offices incident to 
every farm, household, town, village, or hamlet, be- 
gins already to inquire what it is, in the workings of 
Government, and the rules of society, that dooms 
him to hard labor, drudgery, and poverty, while 
those who ‘‘neither toil nor spin,’’ revel in the lux- 
uries of the four quarters of the globe, by the pro- 
ceeds of the labor of others. ake care, gentle- 
men! Remember that it is dangerous for those 
who ‘‘live in glass houses to throw stones.”’ 
But, sir, I beg pardon for wandering from my 
purpose thus widely, My main design was, 
call back this House to the line of its duty, in 
making * all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property of the United 
States.’”” Why should we wait for schemes of 
compromises from political leaders in this or the 
other end of the Capitol? Why longer tantalize 
an anxious and excited community? Why cheat 


profitable, and that the North is not only reaping 
a large share of the proceeds of the traffic in slaves 
sold in Virginia, but increased profits from their 
more profitable labors in the States to which they 
are migrating. He will find, furthermore, that the 
ingress of free white labor begins to supply the 
loss by the egress of slave labor, and that, under 
the united energies of both classes of labor, and 


| 
laborers. The district which | have the honor to | 
represent, isa large slaveholding district, and yet || 
there are in my own county, holding more slaves || 
than any other in the district, large and populous || 
neighborhoods, in which many of the voters, per- |, 
haps a majority, are non-slaveholders. And yet |) 
sir, while these non-slaveholders have perhaps |, 
less feilow-feeling for the negroes than their mas- || under a true free-soil system, Virginia may well 
ters have, they have more than have the people of || compare with any part of the world, in all of the 
the North; but wo to the man who would dare || essentials of human excellence and happiness. 
to go among them, pleading that negroes ought || Why is it that he cannot find it in his heart to re- 
to be free, and equal with white men and women. || joice, instead of indulging-in obscene slander, 


} repeat, sir, that so far as there is any sense in | 


the cateh-word, free soil, we of the South are the 
fiee soilers, We contend that our soil in Mexico 
shall be free soil, 
there as slaveholders, We maintain that our eciti- 
zens of every class, and from every section, have 
equal rights there. Ifslaveholders, with their slaves, 
settle there, non-slaveholders will neither be ex- 
cluded norfinjured by it; on the contrary, if the cite 
cumsiances of the country be adapted to slave labor, 
the whole Union will be benefited by admitting 
it. [Seenote C.) The a the country sus- 
tains me in this position, ew England, | be- 
lieve, has always opposed the acquisition of new 
territory, especially of new slave territory, and yet 
it is demonstrable, that the northern States in gen- 
erai, and the New England States in particular, 
owe their prosperity to the very policy which 
they have resisted. Trace their prosperity to its 


We claim no exclusive rights | 


| 


_ when he sees our slave population thinning, and 
| our free white population thickening? If he con- 
|| sider slavery a curse, why cannot he rejoice at the 
rospect of diminishing it, at his very door? Sir, 
}, 1 tell him, as | told the gentleman from Connecti- 
|| cut {Mr. Burer) the other day, his philanthropy 
| is like most modern philanthropy—it is regardless 
|| of his brother at his door, and is expended upon 
|| far distant and almost unknown lands. If it was 
a true, old-fashioned philanthropy, the gentleman 

| would rejoice in the results of our free-soil system— 
allowing labor, whether free white or slave la- 
bor, to seek employment wherever it can be most 
judiciously and profitably employed, rather than 
follow the lights of a fanaticism, at war with ever 
rinciple of pao and humanity, and which, if it 
be successful, can attain that success only through 
heartless cruelty to the white and black races. 

| Sir, what demoniac cruelty do we behold in the 


them with the idea that the fate of this Union de- 
' pends upon the movements of any particular lead- 
| er, or attempt to compromise the slavery question? 
Sir, we have, to our sorrow, tried compromises. 
For the sake of peace, we have more than once 
|| submitted to usurpations, and we have found, that 
| instead of getting peace, we have got a furlong 
|| of aggression for every inch of concession which 
we have ever made. The slave question does not 
belong to these halls; kick it out, and then let it 
alone. We of the South are all ready for that. 
_ What better compromise can be demanded of us? 
Can we, without disgracing ourselves, and degre- 
ding the people whom we serve, sanction any 
other? “ Agreed,” say some of our northern 
| friends—* stick to your doctrine of non-interven- 
tion—let slavery alone, the pam of California 
| have settled it for themselves—admit her into the 
Union, and all is settled.’”’ ‘ : 
They must allow me to say, that this appeal is 
not only disingenuous, but the people of the South 
will look upon it as adding insult to injury. 
repeat that this House has already intervened, 10 4 
| spirit of determined resistance, to every effort to 
"give government to California and New Mexico, 
unless coupled with a iso destructive of the 
equal rights of the Sou The Executive has al- 





y | ready intervened, and lent his aid in smuggling Call- 


fornia into the Union as an abolition State, without 
a tittle of legal or constitutional authority, and in 
utter forgetfulness or recklessness of the plain duly 
incumbent upon us, to take jurisdiction over ovr 
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the transactions, out of which spring these profits || 


enumerated, and also the employment of a very 
large proportion of the northern people, as well as 
one half of the whole external trade of Great Britain, 
































|, statesmen has failed to conceive. In this undis- 
turbed progress, the condition of the black race is 
being elevated on the swelling tide of white prog- 
ress. Inasmuch as that the first slaves imported || 





gress with this sudden paralysis ? 

The answer is obvious. We are absorbed bya 
struggle, upon the result of which depends whether 
or not human slavery shall be extended into 


= SSS aa.” — 
3ier Cons.....lsT Sess. Slavery Question—Mr. Ashmun. Ho. or Rex 3hsT 
agen See SS —_ 
giadly quote more freely from that admirable and | more, who otherwise would suffer from want of SLAVERY QUESTION. A poll ch 
well-timed article. it. If, by any convulsion, the supply of raw ma- mci ipe soil ul 
“The imports and exports of the Union were, terials should be cut off, how wide spread would || gprRFC HOF MR. G. AS H iy Ame 
for 1848, as follow: | be the resulting destitution and ruin to all nations? . ; MU N, sickly~ 
Imports, Exports. || The northern States have rapidly increased of Inte OF MASSACHUSETTS, “ the 
Pro0 BAANO8 .++ 0000+ noes 137 367 826. +++. ++4+++75,985,050 || vears in their ability to work ap the cotton. Thus In rae House or Represenrar ae 
Slave Bistes.....sssceenes gid 631,102..... paesens Se lin 1941-42 the growth was 1,683,574 bales, and Mixes 11, 1850 VES, bog 
i MT 154,998,928 .......... 154,036,496 || the United States manufactures took 267,850, or The House being in Chimaitts ¢ ro 
“This embraces the large exports of farm produce |, 15 percent. The average growth of the past two | on the state of the Union, on *‘*< = Whole eurnin 
from the North for the famine year, and is, there- || Yeers has been 2,500,000 bales, and 502,400 bales, Message communicating the Constituti resident's shrieks 
fore, above an average for that section. Under the || 0T20'per-cent., has been wrought up in the United fornia, ton of Cali. pension 
eatimate that one half of the imports are consumed || States. Thus the national industry of the North Mr. ASHMUN said: more a! 
at the South, then $60,131,638 must pass through || '8 developing itself with a rapidity that ina few Mo ~F cord; a 
northern hands, leaving at least fifteen per cent. || Years will cause it to require the whole of the Mr. Cuainman: I know not how unex pected|y dad 
rrofit—say $9,000,000, including insurance, &c. | southern production, to the exclusion of European | the brief hour which the rules allow me Will run inglor ic 
Ph return for this, an amount of. bills, drawn || rivals. The progress in this direction is precisely || Out, nor how much I may be compelled to omit mitten 
against southern exports, must be sold in New || i the ratio of the increase of capital. Superior || or to abridge the discussion of some of the Lopics Thee 
York, equal to the difference between southern | Wealth is all the advantage which England has || which belong to the occasion. For this reason, | we eat 
imports and the amount of their exports—say || over the Union, and she is fast losing that advant- desire to set out with the declaration that I shalj Sir, 
$60,000,000. The negotiation of these, gives at | ®S°- The only way ig which she can check this || sustain the bill for the admission of California ay never 
least $1,000,000 more to the North. On data fur- || tendency, is by promoting sectional jealousies, in || & State, which is now before us, unembarrasge( glory ' 
nivhed by the census of 1840, it was nscertained || the view to cause a political dissolution of the || by, and disconnected from, all other propositions, full of 
that the value of the manufactures of the New || Union. j ie ee I place this statement distinctly in the foreground, theres 
England and middle States was $182,945,317, in- || “The South is now, with its institutions and || in order that the House and the country may know bari¢ f 
cluding 500,000 bales of cotton worked up at the || capabilities, possessed of that on which half the || at the outset what my course isto be. This course jer il 
North. Of this, one half—say $90,000 ,000—finds | manufacturing and commercial interests of the | is recommended to us by the message of the Presi. dazzle 
sale in the southern States, and those of the West, | world depends. It is the source whence the only dent, now on the table, and is, in my Judgment, ervale 
which, delivering their produce on the great water- || means of employing and feeding at least 5,000,000 || founded in wisdom and patriotism, and demands Jeo bY 
courses, necessarily form part of that region, at a 1 whites can be drawn, and without which nearly the approbation of the country. I shall, therefore, of int 
profit to manufacturers, jobbers, forwarders, ex- | $1,000,000,000 of active capital in ships and fac- || give my vote for this bill whenever the time for Host 
yresses, insurance, &c., of 25 per cent., or || ‘ory would be valueless. A country, and institu- || taking the question spall arrive, capite 
$22,250,000. There arrived at New Orleans last | 0S so important to the welfare of humanity at || But, sir, when the time shall arrive for voting was ¢ 
year, by the Mississippi river, of produce from | large, are not to be trifled with. This country || upon that, or any of the necessary measures of temp 
all the western States, a value of $36,119,098, and | forms one half of our glorious Union, on terms || legislation, | cannot foresee—for what a spectacle reteit 
probably $14,000,000 more found sale in the slave | 2greed upon bY those immortal men who separ- || do we present! ; ihe 8 
States through smaller avenues, and at shorter dis- || ted from England, because they would no longer || We assembled here on the third of December oxi 
tances, making—say, $50,000,000—for all which | suffer the continuance of the African slave-trade; || last, and we are now in the last week of the fourth to he 
was received in return, sugar, coffee, tobacco, ma- || but in its independent position th® South holds the || month of the session. We struggled through six 
terials of manufacture, and domestic bills drawn || Welfare of other nations almost entirely in its keep- || weeks of disorganization at the beginning, before 
on the North against produce and bills of ex- | ing: The capital and laboring abilities of England '| we could elect the officers which are necessary for 
change. These sales of produce probably realized || ®"€ such as to afford the South an outlet for its sta- || the performance of a single act for which we were 
20 per cent. profit; and it is from the proceeds of || Pl, should it exclude all other customers. The || sent here; and now we have exhausted neariy 
their sales of gredacs to the South, that the West || result of such a movement would be, to force other || four entire months, and have done nearly nothing, ) 
says for ite purchases of goods at the East. ‘There |, Countries to draw their goods from Eygland only. || It is true that we have passed one bill, which abao- 8 
is, also, probably $20,000,000 of northern capital, | On the other hand, the manufacturing progress of || lute necessity compelled us to do, to insure a con- Bat 
drawing large profits in southern erployments— || the North is such, that in a few years she may || tinuance of the collection of the revenue; and we and 
stocks, shares of companies, and interests in firms, | absorb the whole of the southern staple, and place || did an act of grace by passing a bill giving the a 
which, with the amounts expended by southerners || herself at the head of the manufacturing interest || franking privilege to Mra. Polk. Beyond these, | ms 
coming north in the summer season, must yield | for the supply of the world. ‘To the South, it is || think 1 may say we have done literally nothing. wh 
$6,000,000.. These rough estimates of the profits | Comparatively of small importance whether Eng- || With an overwhelming Democratic party majority dus 
of the North, by southern connection, may be || '#nd or the North obtains this mastery. Between || in the Senate, and with sufficient Democratic ng 
summed up thus: | the North and England it is a mortal duel, and || power in this House to elect a Speaker, and to e 
Freights of northern shipping on southern pro- || yet in the crises of this struggle, there are to be |) secure every important committee, the whole legis- hie 
ie MES CS ko es aE $40,186,728 | found persons at the North so destitute of all moral || lative business of Congress is brought to a stand- he 
Profits derived on imports at the North for south- || sense and political acuteness, as to attack, in vio- || still. ‘The President has, in his annual message, o 
suk Cemeceein besae eons vos t+ Aba eae aac || lation of the sacred pledge of the Constitution, || urged the attention of Congress to matters of the e 
4: pth northonn thenutacturessold at the Soni 22'950,000 || “hose institutions which it guaranties, and which || highest and most pressing moment—the revenue, me 
« Western produce descending the Missis- || are so necessary to the interests of humanity. protection of the labor of the people, the interesis gt 
sippl.. sss. Segeqachven de cwenssceyies 10,000,000 || «* The continued harmony of the United States, || of agriculture, the improvement of our harbors ue 
* on northern capital employed at the South — 6,000,000 || Hermitting the industry of each section to furnish || and rivers, the reduction of the oppressive tax on 
Total earnings of the North per annum..... 88,436,723 1 materials for the enterprise of the others, the re- pomege. the census for 1850, and many others; : 
“Th : i dinel HN. and || *iprocity of benefits, and uninterrupted interchange || but all of them are forgotten or carefully neglecied, ’ 
APE, CASTERS ARP BF) CRORE MEY, HOA ‘hin || Of Mutual productions, facilitated by continually || and even the message itself has been thrust aside, b 
de not embrace a variety of transactions, whic } increasing means Of intercourse and accumulation || as if with contempt, without pursuing the usual n 
form the basis of most corporate profits. It might || o¢ capital, are laying the foundation for an empire, || and respectful course of referring the several sub- ’ 
also embrace the profits on sales to western States, |! of which the world’s history not only affords no || jects contained in it to the appropriate committees; ' 
which are enabled to pay by their sales to the } example, bat the magnitude of which the wildest || and it now slumbers upon our table. ‘ 
South. Now when you reflect, that the whole of | dreams of the most imaginative of the world’s Why is this so? What has smitten this Con- 
| 


with all those remotely dependant upon the persons 
actively engaged in the trade, we begin to form 


tated by the Van Buren Free-Soil Abolition party. 

“i? we threw ther the capital and numbers 
of persons occupied in the manufacture of cotton, 
with the number of bales required annually to keep 


some idea of the magnitude of the crime premedi- | 





were, under their new masters, vastly superior in || 
condition to the nude cannibals by whom they || 
were sold, only because avarice triumphed over 
| appetite, so is the condition of the slave of the 
| present day far above that of his progenitora few 
generations back. ‘I'he black race, in its servitude 


! 





territory of the United States which is not now 
darkened by it. And what has precipitated us 
into the strife? The answer is a simple one, and 
the tale short. 

We have just emerged from a war of conquest 
into which the country was suddenly plunged—ve- 


J : . to the whites, has undergone an improvement n, it is true, other but idle and groundless 
them in smpler> we arrive at something like the || which the same race, in its state of African free- sagan, bat Sapennoclign for the purpose of con- 
following result: ‘ dom, has failed to manifest. By whatever degree, || quest—a purpose thinly veiled at first, but after- 

Galen ennmerent, gtete, ont Secenie and morally, the blacks of the United || ward y avowed, and finally the subject of 
orks wehbe ieee Sloe” 965,000,009 || States are superior to the nude cannibals of Africa, || boast. We looked with longing eyes upon the 
Esrope......cc0., S08 233,000 183,000,009 |} are they indebted to the white race for its active, ions of aneighbor. A weak sister Republic 
United States..... 520,000 160,634 122,000,000 || though not disinterested, agency. That process || had faic provinces our southern borders 

Total . S365 of improvement has not ceased, but is ever pro- || which we coveted. We sent our armies there, 


“Of this large consamption, 2,800,000 bales 
was turnished by the southern States, and it sup- 
ports, through the profits of its fabrication, not 
less than 4,000,000 whites, and the cloth so pro- 
duced furnishes comfortable clothing to millions 


873,634 $671 000,000 ! 


— in the train of white advancement. The 
lumber-car has no vitality of itself, but at- 
tached to the resistiess locomotive, moves forward 
with a vigor not itsown. To cast off that race, 
in dependence on its own resources, is a singular 
munifestation of desire for its progress.’’ 


and they returned with those provinces as the 

spoils of war. Our brave soldiera made the world 

pasind aplndor an ada ur ftv tho 
or id at our feet one thi 

the territory of Mexico. We one hun- 


territory 
dred millions of dollars; throwing in, by way of 





. 'vr aos .* 
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ail change, ten thousand American lives. But 
soil that we acquired was not merely moistened 
American blood. It was sown thick with 
' ly-springing dragon’s teeth; for hardly 
co the shouts of victory from Buena Vista and 
laces of the Montezumas died away, and 
ie bagle of truce sounded the notes of recall to our 
rons—hardly — our eagles folded their 
ing wings—when our ears are pierced b 
eke S iehin our own borders, of discord, dia. 
pasion, and disanion, and threatened civil war, 
nore disastrous than has ever stained historic re- 
word; and we are called to the daily contemplation 
of a dismemberment of our own empire, more 
iglorious far than that with which we have just 
smitten Mexico. , 
These are the first fruits of our war; and to-day 
weeat them. 


never proved @ source of permanent power or 

jory to the conquerors. History has a chapter 
jull of its teachings. Spain once sent her legions 
there, and they returned home laden with ** bar- 
barie pearl and gold.” For a time she flaunted 
jer ill-gotten wealth in the face of the world; but | 
dazzled and bewildered by her sudden riches, en- 
ervated by the enjoyment of its luxuries, and swol- 
len by pampered pride, she soon became the prey 
of intestine broils, and sunk from her high estate. 
Hostile armies of a foreign foe in turn plundered her 
capital, and trod out her nationality. The spoiler 
was despotled, and she became the scorn and con- 
tempt of the world. And when the day of solemn 
retribution did overtake that once proud monarchy, 
the spirit of the Montezumas, whose race she had 
extinguished, is well imagined to have exclaimed | 
to her, 

« Art thon, too, fallen, Iberia? Do we see 
Tne robber and the murderer weak as we— 
Thou, that has wasted earth, and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies? 
Thy pomp is in the grave ; thy glory Jaid 
Low in the pit thine avarice has made.”’ 

Sir, may Heaven avert from us a similar reality! 
Bat does no man’s thoughts suggest a parallel? 
and is there one within the sound of my voice, 
upon whom the startling vision of the future does 
notrush? For even now, perhaps, the Mexican, 





{ 
| 
| 


| 
| 
j 
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of the war is full of instruction, and suggests re- 
flections of the most solemn character; but | can- 
not tarry to dwell upon them. 

I have said that the war precipitated us into this 
strife; but he who wishes to know its whole hi3- 
tory, must go one step further back. There is a 


spring higher up the hill, which is the great fount- 





| 


|| 23, 1848, in which he says: 


| ain from which these bitter waters flow. J] refer 
| to the annexation of Texas. 


It was that stupend- 
ous scheme for the extension of slavery—con- 


ceived in iniquity and brought forth in sin— | 


| 


societies and Abolition presses; but they had but || 
The || 


: | agitation was mainly confined to that class of | 
Sir, the conquests of Mexico heretofore have || 


which fully aroused the slumbering anti-slavery 
feelings of the northern people. Then germinated 
that resolve which is now ripened and deeply- 
rooted. Before that, there were indeed Abolition 


little connection with political questions. 





| 


philanthropists whose mission seems to be to in- | 


| termeddle with the regulation of their neighbor’s 
| affairs, and whose efforts generally result in mak- 
| ing matters much worse than they were before; | 


| 
j 
} 


| 
| 


is 
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party of Charleston in Hibernia Hall, September 


“Texas, too, we carried against the northern Whigs, 
ith the aid of the Democratic party. This wasa great 
triumph for the South.’’ 

That it was such a triumph, we all know; and to 
show how great and completea triumph it was, and 
how much cause the North had for waking up, I 
ask attention for a few moments to the character of 
the resolution of annexation itself, and the obliga- 
tions which grow out of it. It is as follows: 

** New States, of convenient size, not exceeding four in 


| nuinber, in addition to said State of Texas, and having sul- 


and accordingly, we saw that their attempts to in- || 


terfere with slavery, as it existed within the States, || thier lacie Uf Ulla veahlintiom. ase tei eae 
not only tended directly to check the cheering || es ei as et aod 


progress of emancipation sentiment and move- | 


ments, particularly in Virginia and Kentucky, 
but contributed to fasten, still more tightly, the 


| chains upon every slave within the southern limits. | 


| sentiment, as was expressed by nearly all the 


great men both North and South at the time of the 


| adoption of the Constitution; but however deeply 


| ful slave traffic in this District—a practice that | 


regretted, it was well understood that that instru- 
ment had forbidden our meddling with it within 
the States. There was, too, an open and con- 


| stinks in the nostrils of the whole nation—which 


has never, to my knowledge, in public or in pri- 
vate, been justified b 
man, and which should 
away. 


But until the annexation of Texas was set on | 


foot, there were no attempts of any importance at 
political combinations, based upon the anti-slavery 
feeling. 


whom we have just humbled, and made to bite the || gression” arose, made avowedly to increase and 


dust—whose eyes are just withdrawn from behold- 
ing the last files of our retiring, victorious legions, | 
erecting himself upon his desolated hearth-stone, | 


he sees our strife—begins to feel that he may live 
lo witness the day when he can exultingly taunt 
us with the exclamation, that though they could 
not withstand the prowess of our arms, they have 
given us Mexican soil which shall prove our utter 
destruction ! : 
Yes, sir, this condition of our public affairs is | 
the direct and almost inevitable result of a war 
of conquest. But whatever may be the issue, I 
have here to-day the rejoicing consolation, that 
neither [| nor my people share any part of the re- 
sponsibility of it. Against the declaration of the 
war in the outset, against its continuance and pol- 
icy, | uniformly protested and voted; and when 
the consummation came, and we were called upon 
to vote an appropriation of fifteen millions of dol- 
lars, to seal the bargain of acquisition, then, un- 
der the lead of the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Srepnens,} who planted himself 
upon high constitutional ground, and who, like 
the rest of us, foresaw the eviis that. were to fol- 
low, | voted against it. 1 saw, or thought | saw, 
that the present unhappy struggle was to come of 
tyand that if territory was to be acquired, slavery 
Would demand an entrance there, and that con- 
summation the free States of this Union would 
never, never consent to. We so declared, and we 
implored our friends of the South to save us from 
the straggle; and not we alone—for | well re- 








‘ | then, sir, the North was aroused. 
his face glowing with the fire of vengeful hope, as || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





perpetuate slavery, and the political power con- 
nected with its interest in the General Government, 
We saw that 
vast region, constituting an independent foreign 
nation, brought into our Union by means which 
startled 
which could not be mistaken. 
ples of the school of nullification, and the whole 


any reputable southern | 
now, at once, be swept | 


‘When, however; that stupendous * ag- population enough north of that line to justify 


|| the. formation of a State. 





} 


| accepted, 
|| derstood by ali the people—by every man; but 


ficient population, may hereatter, by the consent of said 
State, be formed out of the territory thereof, which shuil be 
entitied to admission under the provisions of the Federal 
Coustutation; snd such States as may be formed outof that 
portion of said territery lying south of thiety-six degrees 
thirty minutes north latitude, commonly known as the Mis- 
sourt compromise line, shall be admitted into the Union, 
with or without slavery, as the people of each State asking 
admission may desire; and in such Suite or States as shail 
he formed out of said territory north of said Missouri eom- 
promise line, slavery or involuntary servitude, except for 
crime, shall be prohibited.’ 


There does not seem to be any ambiguity about 


about its construction or meaning. Unpleasant as 
is the conviction, yet there stands the contract. 


| Those are the terms which our Government of- 


fered to Texas. They were accepted; and they 


|| There was indeed, through all the North, the || “e" well understood when they were offered and 
? > ’ 


| same abhorrence of slavery, founded in réligious | 


I do not mean that they were well an- 


every man who gave his attention to the subject, 
saw that we proposed to Texas, thatif she"would 
agree to come into our Union, four more States, in 


| addition to the State of Texas, making five in ail, 


| might be formed outof its territory, and that such 


; ; | ; 860 9H) miv 
tinued protest against the shameful and disgrace- || States as might be formed south of 36° 30’ might 


|| be slave States, if the people thereof should de- 
| Sire it. 


I cannot read it in any other way. The 
resolution does not say *‘ may” be admitted; it 
says ** sHALL be admitted into the Union with or 
without slavery, as the people of each Siate asking ad- 
mission may desire.’’ 

It is true, that the resolution on its face leaves 
room for States north of 36° 30’; bat any one who 


| isacquainted with the geography of that region, 


the most sluggish, and for purposes || 
We saw the disci- || 


church whose form of worship is contained in the |) 


resolutions of 1798, neither of which can find in 
our Constitution power enough to legislate for 


new territories, after we acquire them, or improve || 


the harbors and rivers within our ancient borders 
—we saw them readily finding ample constitu- 
tional power to annex a foreign government, with 
more square miles than ail New England. The 
interests of slavery demanded it, and it was done. 


| 
| 


By the prompt and efficient aid of there liable co- | 


horts of northern Democracy, annexation was || 


accomplished. 


The final admission of Texas as a State, took || 


place in December, 1845, and her Representatives 
and Senators then took their seats; and that very 
session of Congress developed to the North one 
of the great purposes for which it was done, 


was at that session of Congress that the system of | 


legislation, established for the protection of the 
free labor of our people, was struck down, and the 
existing tariff act of 1846 substituted in its place. 
Without the votes of the Texan Senators, this 
could never have been done. I know full well 
that Mr. Carnoun has recently denied that the 

pose for which annexation was started was the 


mohes the warning voice of the gentleman from || extension of slavery; but all history of the affair 


ennessee, [Mr. Gentry,] who, coming as he 
from a slave State, in most emphatic terms cau- 
“loned his friends to believe in season what the 
North then declared. The clear tones 
Warning still ring in my ears; and though at the 
Moment it subjected him, as | remember, to much 
‘mocratic derision, we live to see at this hour 
prophecy in the process of fulfillment. 
» & review of the origin, progress, and results 





did | proves otherwise. 
| which preceded it, his own dispatches, and those 


he diplomatic correspondence 


| of Mr. Upsher, all declare it in the most express 


of that | terms; and no denial at this day can change the 
| belief of mankind concerning it. Indeed, such a 
| denial is only matter of surprise; for | have re- 


cently seen. a speech of one of Mr. Carnoun’s 
leading friends—a gentleman well known on this 
floor, (Mr. Rhett,)—delivered to the Democratic 








} 


could warrant it. 


ke | 


knows that in all probability there will never be 


This, then, was the 
offer we raade to Texas, and the offer she accepted, 
with the most explicit guaranty on our part, that 
all the States formed south of that line (and | do 
not see why three at least of the four may not, 
upon a fair construction, be formed there when 
there is population enough) may be slave States, 
That is the bargain; and whether it be a bad ora 
ood bargain, we have consented to abide by it. 
t has been said that we are not now bound by it, 
because the act of annexation itvelf was an un- 
constitutional act; and f have Always maintained 
that no proper construction of the Constitution 
But, whatever may have been 
our views on that question originally, how do we 
stand now? Texas accepted the ofler—came into 
| Union—surrendered her sovereignty as a nation; 
| we took her navy, her custom-houses and ports, 
| and have been collecting her revenues ever since. 
| We hold her to the bargain, and take ali that is 
| valuable to us; and can we honestly repudiate so 
| much of it as does not suit our relish, and ss of 
| valueto her? The North resisted all this as long 
| as it could; it resisted the original annexation, 
and when it was consummated, and Texas came 
| here in December, 1845, and asked for admission 
| as a State, we made another effort to annul the 
conditions and guaranties in favor of slavery which 
were contained in the annexation resolution. 
| That resolution passed March }, 1845, and Texas 
| proceeded to assent to it, and came here with her 
| State constitution in December follewing; and 
when the resolution for admitting her as a Stwte 
| was pending in this House, my honorable col- 
| league from the Berkshire distnet, (Mr. Rocx- 
| 
| 


WELL,] who saw and understood the whole ease, 
moved to recommit it, with instructions to report 
| an amendment, as follows: 

“ Provided, That within the State by this resolution ad- 
mitted into the Union, slavery or involuntary servitude, 
except for crime, shall be prolibited, and all the provisions 
of the said resolution, inconsistent with this proviso, shall 
be null and void.” 


It will be seen, that the effect of this amendment 
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would have been, to require the consent of Texas 
to a modification of the annexation resolution, 
and to agree that the guaranties for slavery should 
be annylled. But his proposition was thrown out 
by the united action of the usual combination of 
southern and northern Demoeracy, overruling the 
Speaker (Mr. Davis, of Indiana] upon a question 
of order, and defeating it; and then, on Decem- 
ber 16, the resolution admitting Texas as a State 
finally passed, containing within it an express 
recognition of the conditions and guaranties of the 
original annexation resolution. The result of this 
lust struggle was equivalent to a ratification of the 
terms of the original resolution; and there it yet 
stands. 

And thus the free States of the North saw an 
obligation fastened upon them four the admission 
of more slave States; and after all that has oc- 
curred, ] do not see how we can now honestly re- 
pudiate that obligation. It was indeed fastened | 
upon us by the votes of men who are now leaders | 


E 
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practices of the Democratic leaders had been suc- 
cessful in securing the election of General Cass, 
all ** the present difficulties and dangers which impend 
over the Union’? would have been averted. He 
Would have been true to southern rights! Again, 
on March 3, alluding to the passing of some anti- 
slavery resolves in the Whig Convention of Con- 
necticyt, the editor says: 

This is another irresistible fact, going to show the pur- 
pose cf the Administration to excite and foment the anti- 


slavery sentiment of the North to acts tending toirritate and 


offend the people of the routh. 
* * * * * * * 


7 * * 

“Let the people of the South contemplate seriously the 
enormity of wickedness and atrocity which it involves, and 
let them wake up to the sad and astounding reality, that 
this Administration has no sympathy for their cause or their 
rights.”’ 

And not only the editor of that organ, but all 
the affiliated presses, like the Richmond Enquirer, 
| &e., join the same clamor. Nor is it confined to 
leading Democratic newspapers; for honorable and 
leading southern Democrats upon this floor vie 


with each other in their open denunciation of Pres- 





in the ranks of the Free-Soil party, and who are 

making the most zealous outcries against the ex- | 
tension of slavery. This resolution never would | 
have passed but for them; their votes clinched | 
the nail; they had the power to seal the bond | 


which I have not the power to break; and I am | show the character of the opposition to the presen 


constrained to say, that if the contingencies should 


arise, which are provided for in the resolution, || 


namely, that Slates of a convenient size, with suffi- 
cient population, should be formed in that territory, 
with the consent of Texas, and they should come 
here and ask for admission during my official 
term, | must vote for them. It would be unjust 
for me to say that | should do it cheerfully; on 
the contrary, it would be done with the greatest | 
reluctance, and only a conscientious obligation | 


to it. And | must say further that I do not be- 
lieve those contingencies will arise, at Jeast in my | 
day. Population does not swarm into regions of | 
slavery fast enough to create new States with | 
much rapidity; and moreover, if Texas manifests | 
any disposition to consent to a reduction of her | 
State limits, she must greatly change from the | 
grasping propensity which she now manifests. | 
Well, sir, thus did we see Texas brought in, and 
thus did we see new guaranties for more slave 
States; and in the state of feeling which this mon- | 
strous proceeding kindled, we were startled by the | 
war of conquest that followed close upon its heels. | 
Of that war and its results | have already spoken. 
Peace came, and shortly afterward the presidential 








election, which resulted in the success of the || 
vestion mingled more or || 


Whigs. The slaver 
less, at both ends of the Union, in the contest; and 
the determination of the united North, to resist the 
extension of slavery into the newly-acquired ter- 
ritories, was well understood. 

But we heard no talk of disunion until General 
Taylor wae elected, and then the How: began. 
Then it was that the Union was declared to be 
suddenly in danger, because southern rights had | 
been trodden down. Then the cup of southern 
endurance was said to have been drained to the 
dregs, and the South was invoked to rally as one 
man against the measures of a treacherous Presi- 
dent; and then began the formation of southern com- 
binations to embarrass and break down his admin- 
istration; and a southern address was put forth to 
inflame the people of the South with a long cata- 
logue of northern crimes. And the organ of 
southern Democracy in Washington—I mean the 
Union news —made southern wrongs the bur- 
den of its daily song, and piped all hands to the 
rescue of southern rights and southern honor. 
The election of General Taylor had done all this! 
for it was openly and repeatedly declared that if 
the election had resulted differently, and General 
Cass had succeeded, southern rights would have 
been secure, and the skies would have been bright 
in the southern latitudes! The columns of that 
paper have constantly teemed with similar senti- 
ments, 1 have one or two extracts from its edi- 
torial articles, which may be read as samples of the 
whole. On the first of March the editor says: 

“The Democratic press in both sections of the Union are 
unanimous in i the present difficulties and dangers 
which impend over the Union to the un pled frauds 
committed by the leaders upon people in the 


late Presidential election,” 
Which is, being interpreted, that if the honest | 


|| they are pleased to call southern rights. 


| the voice of the people’s representatives, in derogauon of |! 


ident Taylor, for his want of fidelity to what 
Time 
| will not permit me to point to all; but I give a 


| Administration. I quote first from Mr. Brown, o 
| Mississippi, on January 30: 

things now existing in California. 
by whomsoever done, it has been without precedent, against 
the southern States of their just and rightful possessions. 
| 
| 


otie, sectional in its tendencies, insulting to the South, and 


° i} i 3 . > -2pic » 99 
to perform an unpleasant duty, could bring me || ™ ‘¢ lst degree despicable, 


14: 


| 
‘* But there is only one basis of union for southern men— || tg Buffalo, where a platform was to be |ai 
|| Opposition to the declared policy of the present Administra- | 7 P laid down, 
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| whose lack of firmness has allo ne 
wed ¢ kept 
| overwhelmed by free-soil agitation an ae os the 
manner. Same ints 
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| the Constitution of the United States, and intended to rob || sult as a crowning aggression upon northern rights 
’ 


| partisan affair. We know that 
| movement for the call of that con 
| from Mississippi; and we heard h 
_& Representative from that State [ 
_ declare, as if by authority, 


| 
} 
} 


} 
| 


few | 
extracts from speeches recentiy made, in order to || 
t |i 
f || 


* But. care not who prompted the anomalous state of || 
At whatever time, and || 


Viewing the transaction in this light, and without stopping |) 
to inquire whose it was, I denounce it as unwise, unpatri- |! 


| 


| tion, which seeks to build up an imperishable power upon || 


the ruins of the Constitution and the South.” 


| 


ruary 26: 


Next from Mr. Mixuson, of Virginia, on Feb- | 


| Sir, whatever surprise and regret the course and opin- || 


| ions of the Administration may have occasioned to itssouth- 
| ern supporters, I cannot say they were unexpected tome. I 
| could have wished, however, that my apprehensions had not 
| been realized, and that the President, elected as he was 
| with the concurrence of so many of the southern States, 
would have deemed their cause that of the Constiution. 
But I fear it is now too late; and itis with real mortification 
|} that I find myself constrained to class President Taylor in 
| the number of our opponents.” 


And last from Mr. McLane, of Maryland, on 
February 27: 





« He would call attention to the emergency in which Con- brace; and the shoutS of men went up, and the 


gress was called to legislate. The President, thus elected 
by the North and by the South, who had, by his own action, 
excited the hopes both of the North and the South, was un- 
stood and known to be committed to a policy now entirely 
acceptable to northern Whigs. 

* He was now the President of the North. - He was com- 
mitted to a policy to which distinguished statesmen—in- 
deed, the great mass of the statesmen of the North—were 
willing to subscribe, And without any great distinction of 
party, with only a few exceptions—guerriflas as they were 
called, with few exceptions of note—northern statesmen 
were willing to accept the policy of the Administration; 
but southern Whigs, wiro discovered that the issue had 
gone almost beyond their reach, found themselves allied 
with southern Democrats.” 

Who now can doubt, after seeing what is pass- 
ing daily before our eyes, and hearing what these 
gentlemen and these presses avow—who can doubt 
why thie storm is now raised, and to what end it 
is intended to use it? Sir, I believe and allege 
that it is for political partisan purposes, and de- 
signed, if possible, to unite the South against the 
Administration, relying, as heretofore, upon suf- 
ficient accessions of northern Democracy for effect- 
ual aid in breaking it down. 4nd for this the 
Nashville Convention is convoked; and to this pur- 
— if it meet at all, will it be applied. Sir, 

do not believe that this convention will take any 

steps toward a dissolution of the Union. There 
are men, unquestionably, who may desire to take 
such steps, and who will make efforts to that end— 
for that there are disunionists at the South as well 
as at the North is now undeniable; but the lead- 
ing master-spirits of that convention will control it 
for Democratic purposes. There may, and prob- 
ably will be in it, some who have been Whigs, 
onl who have been compelled to yield to the ex- 
citement. We have seen Whigs at the North 





|| the authors of that iniquity. There they stood, 
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| 





| 
| 


| ical platform, from which operations are to be 


| convention, and went forth to sound the norther 
Next from Mr. Ince, of Alabama, on February 1 


_all our borders, summoning all to go a pilgrimage 


| the destiny of Nashville. 
| excitement, disturbance, and anxiety. 





































































But the Nashville gathering will, after all, bea 


the first 
Vention ¢,, 
ew yesterday 
> (Mr. THompsoy) 
ority, that it would meet 
for any purpose of disunion whatever, 
purpose of uniting the South, and layi 
platform upon which they could all ‘st 
this must mean nothing more nor less t 


’ 


but for the 
Bg down, 
and. Ang 
han a poli. 
car. 
rou 
House, 
resident 


ried on to influence public sentiment, and th 
that the elections—the elections to this 
and more especially the election of a P 
who, in the phrase of the day, will be « true 
southern rights.”” If it meets for any other ear:)) 

urpose, it must be for armed resistance tp the 
aws—in short, for TREASON. But no, sir; this last 
is not its object. It is to erect a political platform, 
A piarrorm! Commend me to that word. | hay 
heard it often before. It has a perfume, a historic 
odor, and a significancy. Many of us remember 
the incidents of the late Whig Convention at Phil. 
adelphia, and that there was a strong northerp 
feeling adverse to the nomination of General Tay. 
lor as acandidate. After an animated but honor. 
able struggle, however, he was fairly nominated. 
and thereupon an honorable colleague of mine 
{[Mr. Aten,} who was also my colleague in that 
convention, rose in his place, and denounced the re. 


and proclaimed that thereby * the last ounce wa 
laid upon the back of northern endurance !”’ Ap¢ 
he immediately, though very courteously, left the 


rallying cry; and it was sounded and echoed jn 


upon which the North could stand as one man. 
And the cry was answered, and thither went a 
great host, and a platform was erected, and upon 
itcrowded men of all political complexions. Prom- 
inent among them all were particularly distin. 
guished the late high-priest of New York Demo. 
racy, Benjamin F. Butler, who, with his own right 
hand, offered the famous Texas annexation reso- 
lutions in the Baltimore Polk Convention of 1844, 
and the honorable member of this House from 
Ohio, [Mr. Grppines,}] who had been equally dis- 
tinguished by the gentle language used toward 


in the sight of the great niuititude, in open, public, 
and if | remember right, in actual physical em- 


tears of good women fell fast at the touching 
spectacl€é. And then the Buffalo platform was 
built. But, sir, it was a sectional work, and 
a storm of public opinion arose; the rains de- 
scended, and the winds blew upon it, and it wasa 
ruin. The host was scattered, and hardly a plank 
was left for a struggling swimmer. —- 

And so it will be with the Nashville Conven- 
tion, and its sectional platform. ‘That of Buffalo 
was called, because the back of northern endur- 
ance was broken by the nomination of General 
Taylor; and now the cup of southern endurance 
is drained by his election; and southern gentiemen 
now preach up a crusade to Nashville! The earth 
is yet fresh—the turf is yet green upon the grave 
of the one, and its funeral bakemeats will suflice 
to furnish forth the barbecue of the other. And 
the fute of the first will be that of the latter. The 
ghost of Buffalo points with its skinny finger 
Both in their turn cause 
But Sn 
the storm shall have passed, as it will pass, a” 
the clouds are lifted, and the skies grow bright, 
then the friends of the Constitution and the Union, 
standing around “the pilot who has weathered 
the storm,” shall behold, from the safe shore, the 
floating carcasses and broken chariot-wheels 
the hosts of folly, fanaticism, and faction, in one 
common wreck, whirled away, and * straight are 
seen no more!’ So will itever be with geographi- 
eal and sectional combinations . 

And now, sir, having thus traced the history 
of the causes of the present disturbed condition 
of the public mind, and derangement of public 
business, and the purposes for which excitement 
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1s kept up, 
mo the 


pamforth by their presses, representatives, and 


jegisiatures, of * resistance at all hazards and to | 
the last extremity.” a 
Weareaccused of attempted aggressions—north- 
r 
1m OD and are toid that if persisted in, dis- 
yrion will surely follow. The gentleman from 
Alabama told us the other day, that ** the passage 
of the Wilmot proviso would drive the southern people 
inlo resistance—into revolutionary resistance;”’ and 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Cuine- 
yan} has more than hinted at the use of pistols 
aod bowie-knives upon this floor. 
Why is all this? For what is civil war thus to 
come? What great and stupendous crime is about 


the world or of Heaven, is to justify and sanctify 
revolution and bloodshed ? W hat does the North 
ropose to do? Nothing more, nothing else than 
that her Representatives on this floor shall, in usual 


legislation, vote against extending human slavery 
into regions where it does not now exist. 
all. It is not proposed to do anything by force, 
nor to raise any armies, nor to levy any taxes, nor 
wo crush any State, nor to tread down any man’s 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONA 


let us examine a little more closely and the General Government; and second, the acts | 
grounds which are alleged for these com- || of the legislatures of States, and of the people of 
of the South, and the threats which are | States. ~ 


ee 


Slavery Question—Mr. Ashmun. 








And in the first place, what has Congress or | 


any departmet of the General Government ‘yet * 
done, or failed to do, of which the South has || 


reason to complain? No gentleman here—no legis- 


essions; which justify revolt and resistance || lative resolve from a southern State—has pointed | 


outa single one. But turn to the other side of | 


|| the picture, and | point you to a uniform course of || 


|| legislation, pursued to suit southern demands and || 


sustain southern interests. } have already traced 


|| it in the case of the annexation of Texas, and of | 





the war to conquer Mexican territory; and running 
backward, the mind instantly also adverts to the 
acquisition of Louisiana. eed | do more than 


|| glance at the capricious action upon the subject of | 
' '| the tariff, making it high when southern states- | 
w be committed, which either in the judgment of || meh thought their sectional interests were to be | 


|| promoted, and smiting down the protection of the 


‘| free laborer of the North as soon as their views 


|| choose to change? 


Or to the deadly hostiliy 


) || manifested against the improvement of northern || 
course of business, and in the ordinary forms of | harbors and rivers, and presidential vetoes inter- 


This is | 


liberty. We propose to vote that, within our ter- | 


ritories, Wherever freedom now has her home, 
there she may continue to dwell forever. 
is for this that bloodshed, anarchy, and revolu- 
tion are to come! 


And it | 


Great and glorious cause for | 


rebellion! Sure to regeive the applauding jucdg- | 


ment of mankind and of posterity! 
Sir, | well remember the striking words of the 


highly-accomplished and distinguished gentleman | 


from Alabama before me, [Mr. Huzusarp,] when, 


in speaking of this subject, he frankly, as became || 
his character, confessed that upon this question the || 


judgment of mankind was against him, and those 
with whom he acted. The words made upon me 
a deep impression; for the tribunal of the opinion 
of the civilized Christian world, before which this 
judgment was confessed, is one which neither citi- 
zen hor statesman can safely or lightly disregard. 
Well-informed, enlightened public opinion conati- 
tutes the only foundation upon which laws can 
stand, or governments endure ; and he who defies 
it, may well begin to suspect, not merely the jus- 
lice of his cause, but his chance of success. Nearly 
thirty yeays ago, when the Holy Alliance of Eu- 


| 


rope was engaged in attempts to crush free Gov- | 


ernments, it was well said in this House, that 


“The publie opinion of the civilized world is rapidly | 
gaining an ascendency over mere brute force. It is already | 


able to oppose the most formidable obstruction to the prog- || 


ress of injustice and oppression; and as 1t grows more in- 
telligent and more intense, it will be more formidable. It 


may be silenced by military power, but it cannot he con- | 


| 
| 


quered. It is elastic, irrepressible, and invulnerable to the 
Weapons of ordinary warfare. * * * * Uutil this be 
propitiated, or satisfied, itis vain for power to talk either 
otiumph oOrrepose. * * * There is an enemy that 
sill exists, to eheck the glory of these triumphs. It fol- 
lows the conquerer back to the scene of his ovations; it 
calls upon him to take notice that the world, though si- 
lent, is yetindignant ; it shows him that the sceptre of his 
victory is a barren sceptre—that it shall moulder to dry 
asies in his grasp. In the midst of his exultation, it pierces 
his ear with a cry of injured justice ; it denounces against 


him the indignation of an enlightened and civilized age ; it || 


turns to bitterness the cup of his rejoicing, and wounds him 


With Uie sting which belongs to the consciousness of havitig 
Outraged the Opinion of mankind.’’* 

To the gentleman from Alabama, and to those 
who, like him, think that the attempt to extend 
slavery into free territory will justify revolution, 
I commend a profound consideration of these sen- 
uments, 

But our ears are constantly filled with this ery 
of northern aggressions, long and continued, as 
well as others contemplated upon southern rights; 
and I propose to review these accusations as well 








| 
Hl 
| 


| 


| his constituents, and a copy of it very politely 


| elevates the character of the white. man. 


| truth of my assertion; and yet we hear daily 


posed to prevent it. Need I show by the records, || 
that a great majority of all the honorable and lu- 


|| erative offices of the nation have ever been enjoyed 


by southern men? In short, does not every one 
know that from a period shortly after the organi- 
zation of the Government, beginning with the 
administration of Mr. Jefferson, and continuing |! 
down to this hour, its action and the legislation of 

Congress has been of this character? We ail do 

know it; and candid southern men, talking among 

themselves, not only admit, but sometimes boast 

of it. - 1 have now before me evidence of the high- | 
est character on this point, in a speech of a highly 
respectable and leading Representative from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Meape,} whose health, | am sorry to 
say, now detains him from the House. It isa 
speech delivered by him to his constituents, in |, 
vindication of southern rights, at Prince George’s | 
Court-House, on August9, 1849. It was carefully | 
revised by him, and published at the request of | 


furnished to each member of this House. I read 


an extract, in which he says: - 

“ But the question of exclusion from the territories is re- 
plete with various considerations of deep interest and un- 
questioned magnitude, The evil consequences to us are 
moral and physical, political and socia!. While it must be 
admitted that strong objections may be urged to the institu. || 
tion of slavery, yet there are advantages also which, in the 
opinions of many, are a full compensation for the evil || 
attending it. Our past history téstfies to the fact that it || 
Though we have 
been in a numerical minority in the Union for fifty yeurs, | 
yet during the greater purt of that period we have managed to || 
control the destinies of this nation.’’ 


Here is the most unequivocal testimony to the |) 





complaints that southern endurance is no longer a || 
virtue, and that the South must now rebel against || 
the action of a Government whose destinies t has 
managed to contro! for near fifty years ! 
So much for the action of the General Govern- 
ment; and now, how is it with the States? 
It is charged that the North has not safliciently | 
regarded the obligation assumed by them, under 
the Constitution, in relation to fugitive slaves. | 
And in this particular | am free to say that, in 
my judgment, there is reason for discontent. I do 
not think that the character of that obligation has || 
been sufficiently considered and well weighed. | 
it grows out of the third clause of the second sec- || 
tion of the fourth article of the Constitution, which 
is as follows: 
* No person held to service or labor in one State, under | 
the Jaws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- |, 
uence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged | 





| from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on- 


claim of the party to whom such service or labor may he 


due.”’ | 
| 


This reads very plainly, and admits of no doubt | 


L GLOBE. 


| of the free States. 


| a perfectly impartial jury. 
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ment of the Constitution, or a violation of our 
Oaths, can tear it out; and however much we 


/ may abhor slavery, there is no way for honorable, 


honest—nay, conscientious men, who desire to 
live under our laws and our Constitution—but to 
abide by it in its spirit. Sir, | desire to hold the 
South. to the manifestation of the same spirit, and 
te the same unequivocal -reverence and obedience 
to other clauses in the same Constitution; and 
standing upon this ground, | can boldly demand 
itof them. Recognizing, then, the duty of car- 
rying out the purposes of this clause, | am willing 
to vote for any measure which will accomplish it, 


| and which does not, at the same time, tend to the 
| violation of the rights of our own citizens. While 
| I desire to do everything which may protect the 


rights.of property which are guarantied to citizens 
of the slave States, | cannot consent to sacrifice 
the rights of liberty which belong to the citizens 
To secure both these ends, I 
see no other mode than to have those rights settled 
before legal tribunals, by the verdicts of juries and 
the judgments of courts. Against this, 1t may be 
urged that the process is too dilatory, and would 
be rendered vexatious. The answer is, that no 
more delay would ensue than in the vindication of 
any other valuable rights; but | care not how 
speedy and summary the trial may be required to 


| be, provided it is had before a respectable judicial 
| tribunal, 


Mr. CONRAD. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him if he thinks we could have ap impartial 
jury? 

Mr. ASHMUN. I know full well that there 
would be some difficulty in this respect—lI will 
not disguise it; and it 1s always difficult to obtain 
It would be in the gen- 
Uleman’s own Siate, (Louisiana,) in any case of 
deep interest and public excitement, when the 
parties might be a citizen of that State on the one 
hand, and a foreignét on the other. But l have 
had much éxperience in jury trials, and under the 
guide of an enlightened and independent judiciary, 
have found that jurors are generally disposed to 
march manfully up to the line of their duty, and 
keep the oath which they take, to ‘“‘ render a rue 
verdict, according to the law and the testimony 
given them.”’ In capital cases, it is often difficult 
to find a jury whose notions upon the subject of 


| punishment with death do not unfit them for a full 


discharge of their duty, and great pains are re- 
quired to sift the panel, and to reject improper 
persons. But does this circumstance, inconvenient 
as it is, suggest to any mind the expediency of 
doing away with the trial by jury in cases where 
the punishment is death ? 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I would ask the gentleman 
if he would give a trial by jury in the case of fu- 
gitives from justice? 

Mr. ASHMUN. Mostcertainly; but the cases 
are widely different. The trial of the fugitive fiom 
justice must be in the State and county where the 
crime is committed, and cannot be any where else. 
The indictment is found there, and upon it a re- 
quisition is made by the governor of the State upon 
the governor of the State where the supposed crim- 
inal is, and upon satisfactory evidence of identity, 
he is delivered up to be tried by jury. But when 
a colored man is seized in Massachusetis, upon a 
claim that he is the property of a citizen of a slave 
State, and he claims to be a citizen of Masgachu- 
setts, and invokes the protection of the laws of 
Massachusetts, is it to be said he may be sum- 


| marily sent away by the decree of any one magia- 


trate, without the privilege of vindicating his ude 
to his citizenship before a jury of the country? 
Why, sir, it could not be done in the case of a 
_ horse escaped from one State to another, and 
| found in the posseasion of a citizen. [t could hot 
be taken by strong hand—by force. The claimant 


must resort to process of law. He must sue out 


but that, so far as fugitive slaves are concerned, || his writ of replevin, and the tide of the defendant 
the Constitution fully recognizes the right to re- | must be tried there where he lives. ‘That defend- 
claim them from within the limits of the free || ant may be a negro; and surely if without a trial 
States. It is in the Constitution which we have || by jury you may not take that which he claims to 
all sworn to support, and which L hope we all | be his property, you can hardly claim to seize the 
mean to support; and | have no mental reserva- | man himself, and carry him away before his title 
tion excluding any of its clauses from the sanction | to freedom has been tested by a tribunal, as respect- 
of that oath. It is too late now to complain that | able at least, and as safe, as that which settles the 
such a provision is there. Our fathers who formed | title to his horse. 

that entire instrument placed it there, and left it || 1 am not insensible to the embarrassments and 
to us as an inheritance; and nothing but an amend- || difficulties which surround this question. They 


as my brief time will permit, and to compare them 

& little with the complaints which we 0. the other 

hand feel that we have a right to make against the |, 
ethane see how the accountin good truth 

stand. 3 

we complaints from the South are of various 
Inds; but may be divided into two classes—first, 
those which grow out of the action of Congress 
- Mr. Webster’s speech on the Greek Revolution, January 
, 1883, uke 
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grow, in a great degree, out of the nature of the 
subject; but still, if there can be a restoration of a 
reciprocal, kindly feeling, between the two sections 
of the Union, there is no insuperable obstacle in, 
the way of an arrangement which would be satis- 
factory to both. ‘This restoration must be looked 
for ina ready, unhesitating, and cheerful compli- 
ance with all, every one of the obligations which 
are contained in the Constitution. ‘ 

And this remark brings me to turn over a leaf, 
and point to a complaint which the free States of 
the North make of a serious infraction of the Con- 
stitution, to their great annoyance, and a violation 
of the rights of their people. In the same article 
of the Constitution, and at the head of the same 
section in which the clause concerning fugitive 
slaves ie found, stands the following clause: 


“ The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.” 


Now, everybody admits that “the citizens of || 


each State” are those whom the States severally 
choose tomake such. Virginia may establish her 


standard. of citizenship, and she does so; and so || 


also may Michigan or Massachusetts; and accord- 
ingly Massachusetts has given to the colored man 


the rights of citizenship. She imposes upon him | 


the same taxes and other obligations, and gives 
him the same rights, with other citizens; and this 
brings him within the protection of theabove clause 
in the Constitution. He can go from our ports, 
armed with the nghts of an American citizen, 
arouml the world—to France, England, Russia, 
China, or wherever else a sail can carry him, and 
protection goes with him. Everywhere the flag 
of our nation heralds him, and guards him. But 
if his voyage brings him into the harbor of the 
republicen slave States of this Union, what becomes 


of his boasted right of citizenship—that right | 
y this clause of the Constitu- || 


guarantied to’ him 
tion? He is instantiy seized upon acharge of 
being “ guilty of a skin not Mlored like our own,” 
and thrown into prison, there to remain as long as 
the ship may remain in port. To show exactly 


how this thing is, | have taken pains to find the || 
n the subject, and quote || 


law of South Carolina u 
from the act of December 21, 1822, the second 
section of which is as follows: 


“SrotTton. u. EH any vessel shall come into any port or 
harbor of this State, from any other State or foreign port, hav- 
ing on board any tree negroes or persons of color as cooks, 
eiewards, mariners, or in any other employment on board 
of said vessel, such free negroes or persons of color shall 
be babie to be seized and confined in jail, until said vessel 
shal! clear out and depart from this State; and that when 
said vessel is ready to sail, the captain of said vessel shall 
be hound to carry away the said free regro or free person of 
eculor, and te pay the expenses of his detention; and in case 
of his neglect or refusal to do so, he shall be liable to be in- 
dicted, and on ennvietion thereof, shall be fined not jexs 
than $1,008, and imprisoned not less than two months; and 
euch free tegroes or persons of color shall be deemed and 


tuken as absolute slaves, and sold in conformity to the! 


provisions of the act passed December 20, 1820.” 

I have no time to comment upon the extraordi- 
nary character of the particular provisions of this 
section; nor do | desire to excite unpleasant feel- 
ing by a denunciation of the enormity of the lat- 
ter part of it. My object is, to hold up to view its 
plain and palpable uncenstitutionality, and to de- 
mund of gentlemen of the South an acknowledg- 
ment that our complaint is just, and the removal 
of the grounds of it. They have heretofore not 
only refused this acknowledgment, but have inter- 
posed violence to prevent a regular and respectful 
altempt to bring the question before the legal tri- 
bunals of the country for trial. Our seamen have 
been cast into prison; and when Massachusetts 
sent to South Carolina one of the most respectable 
and eminent of our citizens, to test the legality of 
their imprisonment, by an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, he was driven, by mob 
violence, from Charleston, under circumstances of 
the grossest indignity. South Carclina then de- 
ciared that she would not submit to the judgment 
of the court upon this question, and to this day, 
though ever appealed to, disdaing to answer, but 
wrapped in her notions of State supremacy, main- 
tains the silence of despotism. 

Sir, this is wrong—all wrong; and worse, infi- 
nitely, than anything which has ever been charged 
upon the North, and is entitled to the most promi- 
nent place in the chapter of “ aggressions;’’ and 
if, at any time, we are to sit down and havea 
general settlement of agitating questions—an om- 





At all events, so long as 
such laws remain upon the statute books of the 
slave States, they cannot, with much propriety or 
grace, arraign us for a want of fidelity to the Con- 
stitution. 

I have thus contrasted the principal grounda of 
complaint on both sides, so far as the action of 
the General and State governments is concerned. 
There are other lesser causes of disturbance of good 
feeling—such as the periodical utterance of need- 
less, harsh legislative resolves, back and forth— 


| es crimination of southern men for the sin of | 


slaveholding, and the recriminative abuse of the 
character of the laboring free population of the 


North; but these are words—mere broadsides of | 


words, which are regularly discharged at inter- 


|| vals. They are, like the clouds of Lilliputian 
|| arrows, well calculated to irritate, but not likely 


to prove dangerous; and are not worthy of a place | 
in the discussion of grave matters of State policy. 
| There are men at both ends of the Union, whose | 
| whole vocation seems to be the stirring up of un- | 
kindly and hostile feeling; but the good sense of 
the great mass will be a sufficient corrective of | 
that vice. 
Thas much for what has been done; and | am | 
now brought to the consideration of the measures | 
which are proposed to be adopted, and which | 
; are the more immediate sources of excitement, 


|| namely, the question of the admission of Califor- || 
|| nia asa State, and of legislation for so much of || 
|| our acquired territory as is not included within its | 


limites. 
I have already announced my determination to | 


|| favor the admission of California, and shall stren- 


uously oppose any attempt to embarrass or com- 
plicate that question, by uniting any other with it. 
A bill for the purpose is now regularly before this 
committee. Let us proceed to discuss it, and all 


| other matters that members choose to talk about, 


for any reasonable length of time, and then settle 
it in a quiet and business-like manner. Of the re- | 
| sult | can have no doubt, if we thus keep it free 
from improper incumbrances. 

And then, sir, as to the territories: I have al- 
ready traced the history of events which have led 
the whole North to unite in a firm resolve to op- 
| pose the extension of slavery into them. That 
resolve will stand, and be enforced by our votes 
whenever votes are necessary to carry it out. This 





is what is called adopting the Wilmot proviso, 
a name to which it is by no means entitled, but 
which modern circumstances have given to an old 
and long-sanctioned principle. The principle it- 
self, and the words in which it is embodied, are 





older than the Constitution. It had its origin in 
the celebrated ordinance of 1787, and it has been 
recognized and acted upon under almost every 
Administration of the Federal Government from 
| that day to this. [am not now about to go intoa 
diseussion of the abstract question, whether the 
Constitution contains any express grant of power 
to prohibit slavery from going into the territories. 
I know it has been disputed, and still is disputed, 
by a large portion of the South, and by many of 
their able, intellectual, and upright statesmen. 
And I know also that some of them fully and freely 
| concede it, while at the North there can hardly 
be said to be a difference of opinion about it. The 
application of this proviso was first attempted in 
connection with the Mexican territory, when Mr. 
Wiimor moved it as an amendment to the three- 
million treaty bill. I voted for it then, because 
I knew that it would stop the war in six weeks, 
It would have killed the appetite for acquisition 
outright, and with it the war fever would have dis- 
appeared. It failed, however, and we have got the 
territories; and the question now is, shall slavery 
{i into them? It was abolished there by the 
exican laws before we acquired the territories, 
as had been most satisfactorily demonstrated by 
Colonel Benton; and it cannot go there now, if we 
see fit to restrain it. Weare called upon to act in 
relation to it under the circumstances as they now 
present themselves; and I freely admit that they 
are much changed within the past year. There is 
reason for a cheering hope, that the people of those 
regions themselves not only do not desire to have 
slavery among them, but that they will resist any 
attempt to force it there. The example of Cah- 
fornia bas been most beneficent, and gives great 





nibus pacification—I must insist upon including || encouragement for the residue. A year ago there 
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| this on@among the rest. 


was a general belief that slavery wou . 
come in California, and we were . aie 0 
its extension thither with the same Ascsay 
that now applies to New Mexico, But the ~ 
of California have, by a wnanimous vote, dec) 
that it shall never exist within their limus: aad, 
are saved from the severe le which a mone 
ment of that question upon this floor would ¢.,. 
tainly have brought upon us; and if we mead 
now have the same satisfactory evidence in rela 
tion to New Mexico, the necessity of a cone, 
upon that point also would be averted. Ajj tha 
we want, and all that we insist upon, is the 
slavery must not be extended there; and if that = 
sult is accomplished by the action of the p.,. 
ple Semaine, so much the happier will jt be for 
us all, 

For myself, 1am free to declare that 1 do po, 
desire to pass any unnecessary act of legislation 
which may tend to give offence, and create ee. 
friendly feeling; and if to-day California should 
be remanded back to her territorial condition I 
would not be disposed to insist upon imposing the 
proviso upon her. 1 am satisfied beyond ali pos 


|| sibility of doubt, both from the geographical cha. 


acter of the country, and the unanimous declar. 
tion of her convention, that slavery can never 
plant its foot there; and that is enough for me. 
Give me the same unequivocal satisfaction ag io 
New Mexico, and it will be enough. But [ ay 
not yet so entirely satisfied. .New Mexico has, 
indeed, many points of similarity to California iy 
| its geographical and natural characteristics. Sj9. 
very has been abolished there by the Mexican laws, 
and I cannot easily belieye thata people, among 
whom slavery does not now exist, can ever dese 
its introduction. The inclination of my mind, 
therefore, is to the opinion, and*certainly my hove 
is, that whenever the people of that region come 
to act for themselves, they will do as California has 
done, and put slavery under the ban forever. | 
am then asked, ‘If such be your opinion, why 
will you enforce the proviso, when it is only cal- 
culated to give offence?’ and | answer by a ques- 
tion, ** Do you agree with me in the premises?” 
Will southern gentlemen agree that slavery does 
| not and and cannotexist there? On the contrary, 
are they not earnestly insisting upon the right to 
carry their slaves thither, as a right of great in- 
trinsic value? : 

If their opposition to the application of the pro- 
viso is grounded upon a — of honor merely, 
| and an idea that it would gratuitously wound 
southern feelings, then surely no reasonable man 
| could desire to impose it upon them. | do not be- 

long to that class of politicians, of whom there are 
too many, whose vocation is to inflame the angry 
passions of one section against another, and whose 
importance will fade away with a restoration of 
harmony. Unnecessary legislation is always mis- 
chievous; but when resorted to, for the purpose of 
gratuitous offence, it is criminal, All that we de- 
sire is, to be secure that slavery shall not be ex- 
tended into the territories. Give assurance of that, 
and no more need be required. Nor do | make 
it an indispensable condition, that the assurance 
shall be put into a territorial bill, If southern 
gentlemen will join us in a declaratory resolution, 
expressive of the sense of Congress substantially 
to this effect, namely, that ‘* Whereas the power 
of Congress to legislate upon the subject of slavery 
within the territories is a‘disputed power; and 
whereas, its exercise would tend to create alien- 
ation and discontent in one portion of our Union; 
and whereas, slavery does not now exist, and in 
all human probability never can exist, in the tertt- 
tories acquired from Mexico; therefore it is inex: 
portent to exercise that power in relation to them. 
b 








we can agree to stand upon such a declaration, 

y. consent, then, in my judgment, all dil- 

ficulty would be removed; and I would not be 

found. among those who might desire, for the pur- 

pose of an empty victory, to push this question 
a useless, nay, an injurious, extremity. 

I know that there are many among the highly- 
intelligent statesmen of the South, who do no 
believe that slavery does or can exist there, and 
who say that the adoption of the proviso would 
be regarded only as the ‘! assertion of an extremé 
right, which is always odious,”’ and tending to no 

tical result. whatever, except to inflame the 
| South still more against the North, Mr. Bawto™, 
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Mr. Bapeer, and many others, who stand 


; have assailed him—and strong men have at times || the South, the East, and the West may all stand, 
high in the esteem of the nation, have held this onpees to the honor of touching his shield—have | without any sacrifice of feeling, or compromise of 
; and Mr. Cuay has expressly embodied || left the field with but little cause of boasting or | principle. It is based upon the great fundamental 
ix in one of his roll of patriotic resolutions. What || for consoling reflection. . _. |) principle on which this Government rests, that 
jificulty is there, then, that prevents us from I may not be able agen all occasions to think | man is capable of self governmentg—that the people 
yoiting Upon this ground? But I am bound to || as he does, or to act as he does. I follow no man; | may mould and fashion their own local laws and 
however, if the South persist in uniting to || and while no man’s judgment can or ought to have || institutions to suit themselves. It is that right in- 
ye the entrance of slavery into our free terri- || more commanding power than his, and no man’s || herent in the people, and which is so b ly as- 
tories, 1 for one must conform to what are, at the ag a more potent influence with every one | serted in the Declaration of Independence. 
same time, the views of my constituents, and || who desires to stand and keep in the path of pa-| The domain, the title to the public lands, and 
the convictions of my own judgment; and itl am || triotic duty, yet my own judgment must be the | the sovereignty over it for national purposes, be- 
driven to the alternative, I shali not hesitate to || final arbiter of my own course. And I now refer | long to the United States. The establishment of 
sole for the proviso. But there is, and ought to || to that speech for the purpose of saying, that while || post-offices and post roads, the construction of 
be, no necessity for such an alternative. Factious || there may be in it some conclusions to which my || piers and light-houses, the enactment of revenue 
men may insist upon urging us to it, and timid || own way is not entirely clear, yet in the spirit in || laws, the establishment of circuit and district 
men may be thrust upon it; while a wise forecast || which he spoke I most cordially and heartily con- | courts, the surveying and sale of the public lands, 
secure every desirable result, without ex- || cur. Whether my difference with him upon any || and all other objects of national legislation, can 
citement Or commotion; and this is to be done by || of the points involved, is not more seeming than | be performed by Congress now, the same as in 
following the advice of the President. _ || substantial, I leave for others to decide; but of || any other portion of the country belonging to the 
There is no immediate necessity for the organi- || one thing [ am sare, that my tongue shall sooner || United States, and without waiting for the orgap- 
ation of any territorial governments. The case of || cling to the roof of my mouth, than it shall join in || ization of either State or territorial governments. 
California was the most pressing; and she has | the temporary clamor which malignity has raised || Post-offices and post roads have already been es- 
taken care of herself. Admit her to the condition || against him. The insects of the hour may strive || tablished in California, in parsuance of an act of 
of a State, and all alarm or anxiety is quieted at || to fasten their slime spots upon the fair disc of his || Congress passed in August, 1848. At the last ses- 
once in that quarter; and by that act, a most im- || fame, but they will disappear, transient as breath- | sion of Congress, the revenue laws of the United 
rant element is forever withdrawn from the || stains upon a mirror. Envy, political hatred, sec- | States were extended over California. The same 
cause of discontent. Refuse to admit her with her | tional jealousy, and republican ingratitude, may || may be done in regard to New Mexico and Des- 
resent constitution, and you light a flame which || disturb the judgment of to-day; but the future || eret, leaving the people there to establish their 
may lead to a general conflagration. But it isnot || is secure. And when that great heart, whose | own State constitutions and governments, and 
so with New Mexico. She has made no claim, as pulsations of patrietism are now felt through- | apply at the proper time for admission as States. 
et, to admission, and is in no condition to ask it. || out the entire length and breadth of the land, shall || The Constitution provides that “new States 
New population has not flowed in there, as into |; beat no more; when that Voice shall be silent, | may be admitted by Congress into the Union,” 
California; and the ancient inhabitants are of a || which once hushed into the sleep of death young |, This is a comprehensive power, easily under- 
class that care more for military protection against || Nullification in its cradle; which again sounded || stood, and can be practically applied to all the terri- 
Indians and robbers, than for the regulations of a || across the seas burning notes of cheering encour- |, tory acquired from Mexico, as soon as there is a 
provincial civil government. A regiment of sol- |, agement to the struggling Isles of Greece; which | sufficient number of inhabitants residing there to 
diers would be much more acceptable, and at \ fired the bosoms of South American patriots with warrant it. 
present more useful to them, than a territorial || new vigor to throw off Spanish domination; which || The main feature of General Taylor’s plan is, 
governor, with his secretary, a judge, district || more recently has carried a thrill of sympathy to || to admit all the territory as Stafes, under this pro- 
attorney, and marshal. Certainly, for two years, || the heart of the brave fugitive Hungarian, and } vision of the Constitution, as fast as the people 
they have continued to live along very comforta- || with its tones of almost superhuman eloquence, || residing there desire to come into the Union in 
bly, and there can be but little fear of their thriv- || has startled the Russian monarch on his very || that form, and have the requisite population. 
ing under a similar administration for a few || throne, by the indignant denunciation of the judg- || In the few remarks which I shall submit to the 
months longer. i | ment of the world upon him for his cruel crimes || committee, it shall be my aim to speak as a 
Let us, then, for the present session at least, de- || against. freedom and humanity; that voice which | national representative, feeling the obligations of 
fer all action looking to the establishment of terri- || now pleads with his own countrymen all over the || the Constitution resting upon me, to support the 
torial governments, and we shall thus at once strip || land, for the preservation of this glorious Union, || National Government, under which we live, as 
the California question of all embarrassment,and we || ‘*one and inseparable, now and forever;” when | well as the rights of all the members here assem- 
shall clear the way for the performance of those || that voice can, living, speak no more, and such '| bled. 
duties of legislation, upon the important interests of || things as we are forgotten, then shall his deeds | 1 do not regard the Constitution as a compact, 
the country, for which we are assembled. || and ‘his words remain, so long as language lasts, | an agreement, a copartnership, or a confederation 
To this we are urged by the recommendations || to illumine one of the brightest pages of our his- | of States, but as a government, a fundamental law, 
in the President’s message; and to this we should || tory, and glow and shine through all time, a || a rule of action, by which each one of us, and all 
be led by a desire to allay a hurtful agitation, and || pillar of fire to guide the friends of well-regulated || of us, acting together, are bound to obey; and 
restore harmony to our own councils, and through- || Liberty and of constitutional government. || within the powers granted by it, I regard the peo- 
out the country. | || ple of this nation, irrespective of State bounda- 
This course will not be acceptable, I know, to || ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. || Fess individually and collectively bound to sup- 
| 
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that class of persons who desire to keep up agita- | | port en a earns = Sats and to 
i i I] || Maintain it at : } 
penona self importance, of who desire, by throw. || SPEECH OF MR. E. G. SPAULDING, | one country, having miutual interests, reciprocal 
ing every obstacle in the way of legislation, to | OF NEW YORK, || daties, and a common destiny. Sir, 1 claim no 
embarrass the action of the present Administration. | In tue House or Representatives, | tights that I do not cheerfully yield to every mem- 
We all freshly remember that brilliant field-day of Tuurspay, April 4, 1850 1 po ot i floor; I will ba wef no Perry: 
the Opposition, early in this session, when the : ’ || which I deem unconstitutional, and none whic 
Lenten ee chau day apie combined facaiio of De- || _The House being in Committee of the Whole || think will not be beneficial to the whole country. 








mocracy and Free-soilism [Mr. Brown, of Indiana] || (Mr. Born in the chair) on the President’s Cali- | Before proceeding to the consideration of the 
spoke with such a ‘cruel relish’? of his desire (in || California message, || practical question now before us, | will notice 
his own classic phrase) to ‘‘poke the proviso to Mr. SPAULDING said: | some attacks which have been made upon the 


Old Zach.” He spoke, unquestionably, the high | Mr. Cuairman: If the Committee were now || President in the course of the debate. Sir, the 
and magnanimous policy of that section of the || ready to proceed toa vote on the bill providing for honorable gentleman from Mississippi, |Mr. 
ranks of which he was the true representative man; the admission of California, I should feel much ] McWiu.tte,] the honorable gentleman from Ohio, 
but | earnestly appeal to every one who means || more inclined to act than to talk; but as there is no || a Disney,] and several other gentlemen on this 

t his action shall be governed by patriotic im- || probability of immedia‘e action, I will venture to | "°F, have stated that during the late presidential 
pulses, and who can look, in an hour like this, || make a few remarks, looking to practical results, | oe General ‘Taylor was represented at the 
above and beyond the small tricks of pes strife, || without attempting a full discussion in detail of | North by the Whig party as being in favor of 
to the accomplishment of great national interests— || the institution of slavery. I shall confine myself | the Wilmot proviso, and at the South, as oe 
to such men, northern and southern, Whig and || mainly io the admission of California, and the || opposed to it, and that by this species of frau 

mocrat—I appeal, to stand together, and make a || present situation of New Mexico, with some in-'|, 84 misrepresentation, that party succeeded in 
united effort to extinguish the conflagration that || cidental remarks respecting the improvement of || Placing him in the elevated and responsible posi- 
is around us, harbors and rivers, reserving whatever | may tion he now occupies. Mr. Disney says: 

In conclusion, I desire to say a word or two, for || have to say on other topics, connected with the || __“ The present Executive has been pledged for the proviso 
which recent occurrences may, I think, be my suf- ||, present slavery agitation, until they come |yefore || 2 S#tiust it in the South, but as in favor of it in the North 5 
ficient justification. us in a shape to require practical legislation. | frauds they think thet ion: ompoantio te ‘oanntesieae 

Allusion has been made in debate here to a I have looked over the various plans for dispos- | highest interests of the Republic ; and they say to me that, 
speech of a Massachusetts Senator, made in the || ing of the vexed question which now agitates the | ban Can have no legal power to make such a 
other end of the Capitol, which has also been public mind, and have come to the usion that || Provision“ toe 
made the subject of free criticism, especially in || none of them is more feasible than the one recom- | i Seasnienbsaniaetedl 
portions of the northern press, I do not now re- || mended by General Taylor in his California mes- |) «4 pring dese stale tant tetas eae 
: to it for the of entering upon any de- || sage, submitted to this House January 21, 1850. || Sr Congress to the proviso—not to vanction it by my wute, 
as of that Senator. He needs it not. Under || His plan appears to me to be constitutional, na- || but as the means to accomplisty the object which they 
| circumstances of attack, he has proved his || tional in its character, and republican in its exe- 
abundant ability to protect himself; aba thoes who || cution. It is a broad platform, on which the North, 
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These assertions have been made so often, and 
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80 often repeated in and out of Congress, that I | Government. Annual appropriations are made for || thwart 


the support of Government, including the army 


ople, beth North and South, believe it to be trae; || and navy. These appropriations are necessaril 
ce | can assure the honorable gentleman what || permanent and indispensable, and without whie 
nothing can be further from the truth, especially || the wheels of Government would stop. To be 


at the North. 


character for capacity, integrity, an 
tinguished fidelity wih which he had served the 
country, being equal to every position, however 
trying, he had been called to fill; but we could 
point with much satisfaction to his published letter 
to Captain Alison, of the 22d April, 1848, as the 
latform on which we could rely for non-inter- 


ess to legislate un all subjects of domestic policy. 

He had in that letter very explicitly declared his 
views in relation to the Executive veto. I now 
read from that letter as follows: 


*« The power given 'y the Constitution to the Executive, 
to interpose bis veto,is a high conservative power, but in 
my Opinion should never be exercised except in cases of 
clear violation of the Censtitution, or manifest haste and 
wantof consideration by Congress. Indeed I have thought 
that, for many years, the known opinion and wishes of the 


upon the legislative department of the Government, ant 
for this cause, [have thought our system was in danger of 
aadergoing a@ great change from its true theory. 


to ore the Exeeutive chair, ought not to control the 
action of Congress upow questions of domestic policy, nor 
ought his objections to be interposed where questions of 


constitutional power have been settled hy the various de- || \ ! 
|} economy. No other course will give permanency 
| to the system, and without permanency, the labor 


partments of the Government, and acquiesced in by the 
people.’’ 

This letter was spread far and wide over the 
whole country. Atthe North it was held up in 
all the political gatherings, on the stump, in pub- 
lic and in private, as containing sound principles; 


ed President, his personal opinions would not be exer- 
cised to control the action of Congress on measures of 


|| once adopted, there should be, and is, a responsi- 
|| bility resting upon the Government which should || 


|| not be overlooked, even if there is afterward a 
|| change of the Administration. | 
erence in regard to the rights and duties of Con- || vit 
|| to accomplish some beneficial purpose, requiring || 

| in most cases several 


| often extending throug 


| that there must be a large outlay for necessary 
materials, tools, and machinery, to prosecute the | 
‘work. Ifa river is to be cleared of snags, the || 
| necessary snag-boats must be procured; if a bar 
Executive have exercised an undue and injurious influence || 
| pier or breakwater is to be constructed, tools and 
|| machinery must be procured. 
“ The personal opinions of the individual who may happen | 


| priated for internal improvements. 


| effectual, the appropriations for harbor and river 
We relied much upon General Taylor’s high i 


improvements should be as systematic and perma- 


the dis- || nent as the annual appropriations for the support 


of Government. None but necessary national 
works should be adopted by Congress; but when 


. 


Every Government work is adopted with a view || 


ears to complete it, and | 
1 

several changes of the 1 
Administration. Before an improvement of this || 


— 


| doubt that every member will finally mee 


[April 4, 
ae NO re 
Ho. Or Reps, 
the will of the people on a sini ~—-. 
measure of such vast importance to en ecmen 
of the country These important works tens 
3 which oo now in a dilapidated state, have ¢ 
ho anew under the present Adminis. 
I regard it, sir, as most fortunate for th 

try, that the honest and patriotic President, wn ; 
is now at the helm of this Government, did ‘hoch. 
ing more during the political campaign than to la , 
down great principles for his guide, without Living 
any specific pledges on these agitating questions of 
domestic policy. He now occupies such « hj h 
national position that he can do justice to ‘ 

whole country, without violating any of the ore 
principles asserted during the campaign which i 
sulted in his election. Congress is left to legislate 


without any Executive interference, and | cannot 
; . t these 
important questions, and discuss them upon fai, 





kind can be commenced to advantage, it is obvious | 
| 


is to be removed, drudge-boats are necessary; if a || 


No work of this 


short a time As can be done with prudence and 


and money expended by one Administration is 


| liable to be lost by the tyranny or caprice of the 
| one which succeeds it. 
| only to refer to a few facts. 
and his friends insisted that if he should be elect- || 


To illustrate this, I have 


On the last day of General Jackson’s admir- 


| istration, over three millions of dollars were appro- | 


i On looking over | 


i| 


constitutional grounds, for the good of the whoje 
country, regardless of any threats that may have 


been made outside of the duties devolved Upon 


| them by the Constitution; and when laws, passed 


after mature consideration, are presented to the 


| President, I believe they will be approved by him 
"unless they are clearly unconstitutional. F 
kind ought to be adopted or commenced without ) 

| pledging the faith of the Government to make spe- || 
|| cific annual appropriations to complete it in as 


With these views, Mr. Chairman, I will now 
proceed to the consideration of the practical ques. 
| tion before the committee requiring action, namely 
the bill for the admission of California into tr: 
| Union upon an —_ footing with the origina! 
| States. ‘The President in his California messuce 
| submitted to this House on the 2lst of January 
| last, ¢ arnestly recommended that, if the constitu- 
| tion which the people of that territory had formed 
| for themselves, should be found to be in compii- 
/ ance with the requisitions of the Constitution of 
| the United States, it should receive the sanction 
| of Congress. 


domestic policy, and that whatever might be his 
private views, as a slaveholder, in regard to the 
extension of slavery, we did not pares he would 
interfere to prevent any constitutional action of 


1 the appropriation bills passed by Congress, | find || Their constitution has since been submitted to 
| that on the 3d day of March, 1837, which was the || this House by the President, and the Senators and 
| day before Mr. Van Buren’s inauguration, General || Representatives from California have presented a 

‘| Jackson approved of three bills, besides the general! || petition praying for her admission. Their con- 





Congress on that subject. He was not represented 
a8 opposed to, or in favor of, the Wilmot proviso, 
but as being willing to let Congress legislate on 
that subject as they mighi deem best for the whole 
country, or not atall, if that was most desirable. 

In my section of country, too, we wanted no 
more arbitrary vetoes to control and stifle the will 
of the people, as expressed through their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, in relation to the improve- 
ment of harbors and rivers. 

During the late Administration, bills had passed 
both houses of Congress for these improvements 
by large majorities, and which were greatly needed 
to protect and foster the commerce of the coun- 


try, and the lives of the mariners engaged ‘in it; | 
buat in every instance, all such bills had been either | 
‘| Jackson and Mr. Van Buren. 

I thank God that the day of arbitrary vetoes | 
has passed; that the tyranny of Executive dictation | 


vetoed or pocketed by the late President. 


and usurpation has come to an end; and that the 


will of the people, constitutionally expressed, can | 
now be carried into effect. It is cause of congrat- | 


ulation that we have a President who will regard 


the Constitution, not as a negation, or an idle | 
hment, but as possessing vital power, | 


piece of 
which this Government is bound to enforce with 
energy, to promote the pene welfare of the peo- 
pie, and develop and foster the 

commerce, 
out our widely-extended countr 


The constitutional power aed duty of the Gen-'| 


eral Government, to 
national treasury for 
lakes, and harbors, in all cases where such im- 


apPtprieis money from the 
t 


provements afe necessary to the facility or protec- 


tion of commerce, either with foreign nations or 
among the Stat 
ted, and the ex 
such power so fully 
tions of the 


by recent manifesta- 


and then to pass the necessary Jaws to carry it 
into practical o ion. 

_ Notwi ing large sums been from 
time to time a i and bene y expend- 
Soros Na. 
i as much system and permanency as most 
of the ochier duties thet have G0verved tipon the 


I at interests.of | 
riculture, and manufactures through- | 


improvement of rivers, | 


has been so clearly demonstra- | 
er ear y of exercising | 
wn 


, that it only remains for Con- | 
gress to reduce the subject to a permanent sysiem, 


appropriation bill, in which the following sums | 
were appropriated : 


By the-river and harbor bill,.........++++ «++ 1,917,188 00 i 


For the Cumberland and other roads,......... 227,498 63 | 

Por light-houses, light-ships, &e. ............. 721,694 00 

For the annual expense of maintaining light- 
houses for the year 1837, contained in the 
general appropriation bill 

Coast survey 


311,255 00 | 
60,000 00 | 


Total, MarclS, 1887...........005 saseus $3,237,633 63 | 


During the first year of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- | 
ministration, the appropriations for the same ob- 
jects were $2,887,065 89. 

The harbor and river bills vetoed by Mr. Polk 
were of the same character, and contained nearly 
the same items as the bills approved by General 
While Mr. Polk | 
stamped upon his administration the policy of | 
expending millions in a war of conquest upon a 
sister Republic, he denied the right of the Gen- | 
eral Government to make appropriations for har- 
bors and rivers, notwithstanding the same items 
had been sanctioned by General Jackson. 

All these improvements, then in progress, were | 
stopped; the system was abandoned; the snag- 
boats, dredge-boats, tools, machinery, and mate- 
rials, then on hand, were sold at a great sacrifice; 
and the “ stop policy” prevailed during Mr. Polk’s 
entire term. He was willing to expend untold 
millions in a foreign war, to obtain more territory— | 
to perpetuate slavery and the power of the South; 
but when the representatives of the people made 
appropriations of a few hundred thousand dollars, 
for improving the harbors on the inland seas of the 
North, and the rivers of the great West, a south- 
ern President interposid the one-man power, and 
said, No, I forbid. 

This aroused a feeling of indignation among the 

eople in all the northern and western States. 
he Chicago Convention followed, in which the 
people of eighteen States were represented—not, 
sir, to dissolve the Union, but to express their 
disapprobation and dissent from sucl\ arbitrary 
dictation of the Executive, and with a firm resolve, 
by fair argument and a concentration of public 
opinion, to maintain their constitutional rights. 
éy determined to support no man for President 
who would thus arbitrarily interpose his veto to 


stitution is not only republican in its character, 

but appears throughout to be, like the President’s 

message on this subject, the perfection of human 

wisdom. I do not hesitate to declare, that | am in 

| favor of standing by the President in what | con- 
ceive to be a wise and patriotic recommendation. 
I am for admitting California as she is, with her 
present constitution and boundaries, disconnetied 
from all other subjects; and I trust there will be 
ob action on the part of this House. 

r. Chairman, there are some objections made 
to her admission. | will, therefore, proceed to 
notice some of the principal of these objections. 
The most prominent one is, that the people of Cali- 
fornia, in the first article of their constitution, have 
declared that “ neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
‘tude, unless for the punishment of crime, shall ever 
* be tolgrated in this State.’’ 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Seppon,] condemns the action and policy of Presi- 
dent Taylor, as developed in his California message, 
for the reason, as he alleges, that it would, if car- 
ried out as recommended, * fileh from the States 
‘ of the South all chance of participation in the new 
‘ acquisitions, and effectually exclude all slavehold- 
‘ers with their property.” 

Mr. Seppon, who appears to speak the sent- 
menis of the South, says: 


“It was emphatically ‘a judicial question to determine 
whether the laws of Mexico, reguiating the relations of pet- 
sons, continued, and prevailed in Cutifornia, aud belouged, 
unul the legislation of Congress afforded appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, appropriately and exclusively to the judiciary 
we a as it might be) of the de government in Cali- 

ia. Yet ths i summarily determived 
by the fiat of the Executive, ‘ that the existing laws recuis- 
‘ ting the relations of the people with each other wil! continue, 
‘until others, lawfully enacted, shail supersede them.’ 
* * * * * a * * * : 

« Embarrassing and difficult as is the position in which the 

unauthorized action of the Executive has 


placed us, ovr 
. At at once to 
remand California to her right) po pa oft oerial de 


The honorable gentleman admits that his opp 
to the admission of the State of Californ* 
mainly from the fact that * slaveholders 

their | *’ are preven ee ee 

res that President and bis 

by thei a and policy, have been the 
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8 
ee I will submit a few considerations to the 
committee, and will endeavor to prove, in the first 

ce, that General Taylor did not originate the 
icy of continuing the de facto government, with 
a recognition of the Mexican laws which were in 
full force and operation at the conclusion of the | 
war, but that it originated with the late President | 
and his Cabinet, and in the next place, that the | 
enterprising, free, and intelligent people, who emi- | 
grated there In such large numbers, took the matter 
into their own hands, voted according to — | 
honest convictions In favor of human rights, and 
ss they always would vote for all time to come, 
whether voting under a recommendation of the | 
ople, General Riley’s proclamation, or a law of | 
Congress, authorizing them to form a State govern- 
nt. 
The main charge is, that just at the time when 
the slaveholders might have been encouraged to | 
ventare into this territory with their slaves, the | 
Administration thought proper to announce posi- | 
tively ‘that the Mexican laws regulating the rela- | 
‘tion of persons, were in force and must be execu- 
‘ted,” and that this announcement prevented them | 
from going there with their slaves. 

Were this charge true in fact, it was only an- 
nouncing the opinion of some of the ablest jurists | 
in the country, that under the law of nations, the | 
Mexican laws were in force at the conclusion of | 
the treaty of peace, and would so continue until | 
changed by Congress or the people. But the | 
charge is not true in fast, that the Mexican laws | 
were put in force by the present Administration. | 
They were declared in force by the late Adminis- | 
tration, and have only been continued by the pres- | 
ent Administration, as | will now proceed to show | 
by the clearest documentary proof. I will first 
read from a confidential letter from Mr. Marcy, 
late Secretary of War, to General Kearney, June 
34, 1846, putting him in command of the expe- 
dition against New Mexico and California: 

“ Should you conquer and take possession of New Mexico 
and Upper California, or considerable places in either, you | 
will establish temporary civil governments therein, abolishing 
all arhitrary restrictions that may exist, so far as it may be 
done with safety. .In performing this duty, it would be wise 
and pradent to continue in their employment all such of the 
existing officers as are known to be friendly 2 the United | 
States, and will take the oath of allegiance to them.’ 

In pursuance of these instructions, General 
Kearney proceeded at once to Santa Fé, in New | 
Mexico, and taking military occupation of the 
country, issued his proclamation, August 22, 1846, 





on behalf of the United States Government, in 
which he expressly declared, that 

“Itis the wish and intention of the United States to pro- 
vide for New Mexico a free government, with the least pos- | 
sible delay, similar to those inthe United States. * * * | 
But uatil this can be done, the laws hitherto in existence will 
be continued until changed or modified by competent authority ; 
and those persons holding office will continue in the same 
for the present, provided they will consider themselves good 
citizens, and are willing to take the oath of allegiance to 
the United States.?? 

On the 22d of September, 1846—one month 
aflerward—he established an ‘* organic law of the 
territory of New Mexico,” and a code of laws, 
which he published as the laws by which the peo- 
ple of that territory were to be governed. It con- 
sists of forty-six pages, and is published with the 
President’s special message to this House, De- 
cember 22, 1846. One of the provisions con- 
tained in this code of laws was, that 

“All laws heretofore in force in this territory, which are 
hot repugnant to, or inconsistent with, the Constitution of 
the United States, and the Jaws thereof, or the statute laws 
‘ore for the time being, shall be the rule of action and 
decision in this territory.”? 

So it will be seen that at every step taken by 
General Kearney, in establishing a civil govern- 
ment, and putting in operation a code of laws for 
the guidance of the people of New Mexico, the 
Mexican laws were continued in force, unléss repu 
hant to the laws made by him, or the Constitution 
and oe of the United . 

same. is true in regard to California. On 
the 12th of July, 1846, George Bancroft, then Sec- 
retary of the Na: 
commanding the United States naval forces in the 


Pacific ocean, a copy of the confidential instruc- 
Hons from the War Department tp Geasral: Keasi 
ney, oat ta telien to establish a civil gov- 
roment in | , and also informing the 


» sent to Commodore Sloat, 
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charge of the honorable gentleman from commodore, that ‘* the Government relies on the | 
| ‘land and naval forces codperating with each other 


‘in the most friendly and effective manner.”’ 


Navy Department, Commodore R. F. Stockton yl 


succeeded to the command of the United States 


naval squadron in the Pacific ocean; and in pur- || 
suance of orders previously given to that squad- | 


ron, on the 17th of August, he issued a proclamation 
to the people of California, declaring that * the 
* terri of California now belongs to the United 
‘ States, and will be governed as soon as circum- 
* stances will permit, by officers and laws similar 
‘to those by which the other territories of the 
* United States are regulated and protected.’’ 

In a few days after, Commodore Stockton, styl- 
ing “himself **commander-in-chief of the United 
States forces in the Pacific ocean, and Governor of 
the Territory of California, and commander-in- 
chief of the army of the same,’’ ‘do order and 
* decree that the government of the said Territory of 
* California shall be, until altered by the proper au- 
* thorities of the United States, constituted in man- 
‘ner and form as follows: The Executive power 
‘and authority in and over the said territory, shall 
‘be vested in a governor, who shall hold his 
‘ office for four years, unless sooner removed by 
‘the President of the United States;” providing 
also for the appointment of a secretary for the 
territory, and a legislative council; and then de- 
clared that, “the municipal officers of cities, towns, 
‘and departments or districts, heretofore existing 
‘in the territory, shall continue to exist, and all 
‘ their proceedings be regulated and controlled by 
‘ the laws of Mexico, until otherwise provided for 
‘ by the Governor and legislative council.” 

President Pulk informed us in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, of December 8, 1846, that our 
military and naval commanders had, under his 
orders, established temporary governments in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, assimilating them, as far 
as practicable, to the free institutions of our own 
country. In his special message of July 24, 1848, 
he vindicated his right to do so by the laws of 
nations, giving his reasons at full length for the 
orders he had given. 


The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, having been | 


exchanged, May 30, 1848, become operative upon 


both governments, changing their belligerent atti- | 


tude toward each other to that of peaceful rela- 
tions. 
December 5, 1848, President Pelk informs us, that 
“the only government which remained, [after the 
‘treaty,] was that established by the military au- 
‘ thorities during the war. Regarding this to be a 
‘de facto government, and that by the presumed 
‘ consent of the inhabitants,* it might be continued 
‘ temporarily, they were advised to conform and sub- 
‘ mit to it, for the short intervening period before 
* Congress would again assemble, and could legis- 
‘Jate on the subject.” 

Colonel R. B. Mason was-the civil Governor of 
California at the conclusion of the treaty of peace, 
and under the orders of the late Administration, 
issued a proclamation to the people, in which he 
stated that the “existing laws would remain in 
* force, and the existing officers would administer 
‘ them the same as they had done before the close 


‘of the war.’’ General Riley was appcnne by. 


the late President to succeed Colonel Mason as 
civil Governor of California, and continued at the 
head of the de facto government until the people 
had formed a constitution and state government 
for themselves; and then, on the 20th November 
last, by proclamation, delivered the de facto gov- 
ernment, existing at the close of the war, into the 
hands of the duly-elected agents of the newly-or- 
ganized State, at the head of which the people had 
placed Peter H. Burnett, esq., a3 governor. Cali- 
fornia is now a State, with acivil government 
establi by the people, and will so continue. 
She will never consent to back into a state of 
territorial dependence, and whether admit.ed into 





*+¢' The system of government now in force in New Mex- 
is that which was established in 1846, and embraces 
what is commonly termed Kearny’s code, to which the peo- 
ple, through their representatives assembled in conven- 
hare expressed their assent, as will be seen by 

ial to © and is considered adequate to 

wants of the country until another can be provided.” 
letter from Colonel Washington, late Governor of New 
sen) to Mr. Marcy, Secretary of War, dated November 


In his last annual message to Congress, || 
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the Union or not, will continue to maintain her 


| present constituuion and government. 


|| 1 will not stop here to dispute the right of the 
On the 13th August, 1846, by an order of the | mop here to ‘Giapare the rig 


late Administration, after Congress declared that 
war existed by the act of Mexico, to establish 
civil governments in California and New Mexico 
during its existence; nor will | question the pro- 
priety of Mr. Polk’s advice to continue such gov- 
|| ermments im force after the war was ended; nor the 
| pesseney of General Riley’s proclamation, issued 
|| before any order reached him from General Taylor. 
|| All this has been done, and the late Administra- 
|| ton—although it is likely to be free and not slave 
|| territory—must now stand the responsibility of 
! their own acts, and not attempt to evade them, or 
|| try to shift the responsibility on to the present 
|| Administration, because the result hae happened to 
|| turn out differently from what they expected. I 
'| think the “action and policy’’ of the late Admin- 
|| istration, although intended to extend slavery, may 
|| have operated to produce a contrary result; and 
'| instead of extending, it has had the effect to ex- 
|| elude it from those territories. The New York 
|| regiment, under Colonel J. D. Stevenson, sent there 
|| by the late Administration, being opposed to sla- 
very, no doubt exerted some influence in favor of 
|| freedom. This regiment arrived in California 
|| during the war, and at its close was disbanded in 
|| the territory, and many of the officers and men 
| took an active part in the formation of the State 
|| constitation;: and one of them is now here as one 
|| of the Representatives of that State. 
| [tis true that the late President, in his message 
'| after the close of the war, recommended to Con- 
| gress the organization of territorial governments 
|| for these territories, but in consequence of a disa- 
|| greement between the Senate and House, with 
|| regard to the prohibition of slavery therein, all 
| attempts made to pass laws for their organiza- 
|} tion failed. A majority of the House were in 
\| favor of prohibiting slavery, while a majority in 
|| the Senate were opposed to it. 
|| During the last session, Senator Dovenas, as 
|| chairman of a select committee, also reported a 
|| bill in the Senate, providing for the formation of 
|| two new States from these territories, leaving the 
question of slavery to the people thereof; but it did 
|| mot pass, ‘for the reason that Congress had not 
| power to creale new States. It only had power to 
|| admit them after the people had acted by the for- 
mation of a State constitution and government. 
‘|| From this brief statement of the history of 
|| New Mexico and California, from the commence- 
ment of the war, it is very clear that civil govern- 
| ments were established in both those territories 
under the orders of the late Administration; that 
| those governments recognized and continued the 
| Mexican laws in full force and practical opera- 
| tion, except as modified by these temporary gov- 
| ernments; that one of the Mexican laws then in 
|| force and not changed was, a law abolishing sla- 
|, very, and the declaration of inherent rights belong- 
| ing to the people, contained in the Constitution of 
Mexico, pablished in 1843, declaring that “ no 
| ‘one is a slave in the territory of the nation, and 
‘any introduced shall be considered free, and ahall 
|| ‘be under the protection of the laws;”’ that Presi- 
dent Polk, at the conclusion of the treaty of peace 
with Mexico, advised that these temporary civil 
governments should be submitted to until Con- 
grees could legislate on the subject; that Governor 
ason did in fact issue his proclamation contin- 
uing the de facto government in force; that General 
Riley, who succeeded Governor Mason, was the 
| civil Governor in California in June last, having 
been previously appointed by the late President, 
and issued his tion to the people, inviting 
thera to form a State constitution for that territory, 
before any order reached him from General Taylor, 
after his inauguration. 

General Taylor coming into the presidential 
chair and finding these territories thus si 
wisely determined not to interfere with the de 
facto governments established by his predecessor, 
and then existing in those territories. General 
Taylor says: 











civil Governor in that territory ; and left, as I to act Ua- 
der the treaty of Stee Hidalgo, without 

any legislative establishing a government ta 
that territory, [ thought it best not to disturb tha: arrange- 


ment made under my predecessor, until 
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fake some netion on that subject. I did not therefore inter- 
fere with the powers of the military commandant, who con- 
tinued to exercise the functions of civil Governor as before; 
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but f made no such appointment, conferred ne such author- | 


ity, and have allowed no increased compensation to the com- 
moandant for his services.” * 

The fact that the Inst Administration declared that 
the Mexican laws were in full force and operation, 
except as modified by the laws which they made, 
and their continuation by the present Administra- 
tion, no doubt had its effect in excluding slavery 
from California; yet that was not, in my judgment, 
the only cause which operated to produce that re- 
sult. ‘The discovery of the gold mines, and the 


gent white laborers from the North, who were 
eager to work the mines with their own hands, 
would never consent to be degraded by being 
brought on a level with the slaves of the South. 
The white laborer, while at work with his fellow 
and equal, may well regard his occupation as hon- 
orable; and being inspired with the thought that 
whatever he acquired would be his own, would 
work on with eagerness and satisfaction. Slavery 
on the contrary would operate asa blight and a 
curse to the whole country. The keen-sighted 


| 


| 
i 


citizens in that country knowing this, have guarded | 


against it by the prohibition unanimously adopted 


in their constitution, excluding siavery forever | 
from their State, notwithstanding two fifths of the | 
voters were immigrants from the slaveholding 


States. 


Much has been said by southern gentlemen || 


about maintaining the “happy equilibriam” 
between the two sections of the country—that 
whenever a free State is admitted into the Union, 
a slave State should be admitted at the same time, 
so that there should always be an equal number of 
Senators from the free and slavé States. It is con- 
ceded that the northern and western States will 
always have a large majority of members in the 
House of Representatives; and no matter how large 
the majority may be there, they desire to have a 


j 
| 


cheek upon them inthe Senate, to resist and thwart | 


any popular measure which the House may pass, 
if it does not suit the wishes of southern gente- 
men. 


doctrine of the old Democratic party. They once 
contended in the strongest terms, that the ma jority 


re . : | human flesh? What is his mere pecuniary claim, compared 
This is not the doctrine of common sense || 

nd justice; it is not republican; it is not even the || ; 
. a jus ot ew P | flourish? Shall all interests be subservient to one—all rights | 


are now living; nor will an amendment of the 
Constitution, as proposed by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Catnoun,} save them from 
the evils of slavery. The cause lies deeper. Vir- 
ginia has a g soii, genial climate, capacious 
harbors, and noble rivers; but so long as slavery 
exists there, she can never expect to compete suc- 
cessfully with the free labor and enterprise of the 
free States. This is apparent to all who have 
watched her progress for the last fifty years, as 
compared with Ohio, New York, and other free 
| States. The immigration from Europe is not to 


very of tl nd the | Virginia, or South Carolina, or indeed ary of the 
consequent large immigration of the free and intelli- 


slaveholding States, in anything like the propor- 
| tion that it is to the free States; and it never will 
| be, so long as slavery is cherished there ‘as a 
| blessing both to the master and the slave.” Vir- 


_ginia statesmen have often felt and deplored the 
_ existence of slavery within their limits. In the 
| year 1832 there was a very interesting debate in 

their legislature in relation to certain propositions 
| for the abolition of slavery in that State. This 

debate has often been referred to in this House; 
| but T trust | shall be parduned for making a few 
| extracts from some of the speeches made on that 
occasion. 

Gen. W. H. Brodnax, of Dinwiddie, said: 


“That slavery in Virginia is an evil, and a transcendent 
evil, it would be idle, aud worse than idle, for any human 
being to doubt or deny, It is a mildew, which has blighted 
| in_ its course every region it has touched from the creation 
| of the world. Hlustrations from the history of othi r eoun- 
| tries and other times might be instructive and profitable, 

had we time to review them; but we have evidences tend- 
| ing to the same conviction, nearer at hand, and accessible 
| to daily observation, in the short history of the different 
| States of this great Confederacy, which are impressive in 
| their admonitions, and conclusive in their character,” &c. 


| The Hon. C. J. Faulkner remarked: 


“Slavery, it is admitted, is an evil; it is an institation 

| Which presses heavily against the best interests of the State. 
It banishes free white labor; it exterminates the mechanic, 
the artisan, the manefactnrer; it deprives them of occupa- 

| tion; it deprives them of bread; it converts the energy of a 
| community into indolence, its power into imbecility, its effi- 
| ciency into weakness. Sir, being thus injurious, have we 
| not a right to demand its extermination? Shall society suf- 
| fer that the slaveholder may continue to gather his crop of 
with the great interests of the common weal? Must the | 
country languish, droop, die, that the slaveholder may | 


| subordinate to those of the slaveholder? Has not the me- | 


it 


should govern, and ulways adhered to that princi- | 


mie antil the adoption of the two-thirds rule by the 
Baltimore Convention, which threw Mr. Van Bu- 
ren overboard, and nominated Mr. Polk in 1844. 
Having myselfalways maintained that the majority 
ought to rule, and having acquiesced in the princi- 
le when formerly pressed upon us by the old 
mocratic party, Lam not now disposed to aban- 
don it. But, Mr. Chairman, if the happy equi- 
librium which the gentlemen theoretically contend 
for, were restored to-day, so as to give to the 
South as many members of Congress as the North 
now have, and agree that the Senate should be 


ater that do you suppose it would continue? 
Not more than ten years afterward; only till the 
next census, for the obvious reasons, that the ac- 
tion of the United States Government does not con- 
trol emigration, enterprise, and the free white labor 


| 
; 

| 

| 
i} 
| 
| 
1} 


chanic, have not the middle classes, their rights—tights in- | 
compatible with the existence of slavery ?”? 
The Mexican war was prosecuted for the avowed 
purpose of extending slavery. This was avowed | 
during the war by the southern press, and by | 
members of Congress, soon after the Wilmot pro- 
viso was offered in the House. I now introduce 
a few extracts to prove this assertion. The Charles- | 
ton Patriot used this language: ** We trust that ou | 


|| © southern representatives will remember that this | 


kept equal in numbers for ten years, how long | 


| 


Sis a southern war. And the Charleston Courie: 


said: ** Every battle fought in Mexico, and every 


‘territory which must widen the field of southern 
‘ enterprise and power for the future, and the final 


| * result will be, to adjust the whole balance of power 


‘in the Confederacy, so as to give us the control 
* over the operations of the Government in all time 
* to come.”’ 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


of the North. Our ports are thrown open, and -Seppon] denounced the proviso when first intro- 


the free soil of the North and West is spread before 
the oppressed of all nations, inviting them thither. 
The rich valleys of the North, the — of the 
West, and the mineral regions of California, free 
from the taint of slavery, will ever attract the immi- 


ppratal sad ae ies of E 
o over-peo countries o} urope, 
in prefeiense to slave soil of the same quality. The 


| 


| 


j 
| 
ques trom the older States of the Union, and from || 

France, England, and other | 


i 


duced by Mr. Wilmot, and said * the South | 
* never would, never could prosecute conquests which | 
* were to be made the instruments of direct attack | 
‘ upon her institutions. She never would acquiesce 
* in the acquisition of territory from which her sons, 


Similar sentiments were declared by the honora- 
ble Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Bagby,]} and by 


one of her Representatives, [Mr. Dargan,} and 


emigrant who designs to cultivate the virgin soil || by Mr. Leake, of aegees and many other gen- 


with his own hands, would feel degraded to be 
placed on a level with the slave, who reaps not the 
fruits of his own toil. Hence it is, that this theo- 
retical equilibrium can never be maintained in 
practice. The action of the National Government 
cannot and t not to contro! it. 

w talk of the of the 
North upon their institutions, if they would attri- 
bute it, net to the action of the Government, but 
to the real ause, and say that slave soi! cannot 
keep with free soil in tion, agricultu 
manufactures, and the arts, will bs prepared 
themselves to correct the evils under they 


tlemen who spoke on the subject. 

When the late Administration were establishing 
temporary civil governments in California and New 
Mexico, with a recognition of the free laws of 
Mexico, by which slavery was excluded. from 
those acquisitions, they undoubtedly got much 
more than they bargained for, more than they 
wanted, and mor: than they intended. They in- 
tended to oe slavery there, = by their own 
eagerness to be in possession, with a de facto gov- 
ernment at the close of the war, it has been wdbared 
to 


freedom. 
This was not the only time the late Administra- 


‘ dollar spent there, but insures the acquisition of 


* with their property, were to be wholly excluded.”’ 


[April 4, 
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tion got more than they bargained for, = 
General Taylor crManies to fight the tent 
our country in a war of conquest, to perpeiy of 
their own power; but in this instance, too 
got more than they bargained for, for in |.) 
than three years from the time the first blood os 
spilled on the field of Palo Alto, they were them. 
selves expelled from the Capitol by the peopl 
make room in the White House for the Victorious 
chief, now Chief Magistrate of the nation, and h i. 
ing the chief command-of both the army and er . 
I only refer to these facts at this time for the pur. 

|| pose of showing that the South, under a eouthens 

|| Administration, pushed the country into the w : 
with Mexico to obtain territory by conquest—t, 
extend slavery and perpetuate their own power and 
the power of the South; but as a legitimate cons. 
|; quence of their own acts, not intentional ’ 
|| they are now out of power. 

| The territory has been’ acquired, but it js free 

| soil; it has extended our national domain, but it 
has inereased the area of freedom in the United 
States. Good is likely to come out of evil, and 
| for one, | trust we ehall not loose the wnahare 
| ground on which we now stand, but keep it free, 
|| No compromise—no concession which shall ex. 

} tend slavery beyond its present limits—is the 4). 

|| most universal sentiment of the people I represent 

| and under no circumstances will I misrepresent 

i oo while I have the honor of a seat upon this 

| floor. 

| I have said, that General Taylor’s plan of ad- 

|| mitting the territories as States, appeared to me to 

] be the most feasible, constitutional, and republican, 

|| That country came to us free, and under the oper- 

|| ation of the Mexican laws, declared in force by 

|| the late Administration, and continued in force b 

|| General Taylor and his Cabinet, I believe it wil! 

| continue free, until the people, in the remainder of 

} the territory, shall establish permanently free con- 

|| stitutions and State governments for themselves, 

| as the people of California have done, and that by 
the “action and policy”’ of the late as well as the 
|| present Administration, the whole may, from time 
to time, be admitted as free States. The present 
| de facto government in New Mexico, first esta- 
lished by General Kearney, to which I have re- 
ferred, can be continued in force with such modi- 
fications as have been made, or the people residing 
| there may hereafter choose to make, until they 
apply for admission as a State. This civil gov- 
ernment is not in subordination to the military 
| force stationed in that country, but is independent 
we its execution of the laws. Civil magistrates 
‘and ministerial officers perform their appropriate 
functions in all matters of civil jurisdiction. Col- 
onel Monroe is the present civil governor of that 
territory, and bound to execute the civil lows 
adopted and put in force there by General Kear- 
ney during the late Administration. He can, and 


» L admit, 





no doubt does, when it is necessary, call to his aid 
the military force under his command, for the pur- 
pose of executing those laws, and maintaining and 
supporting the civil authorities in the discharge of 
their or duties; and the military force sta- 
tioned there will also protect them from the depre- 
dations of the Indians. The population of New 
Mexico is from ninety thousand to one hundred 
thousand, and they will no doubt very soon form 
. State Constitution, und apply for admission asa 
tate. 

On all subjeets of national legislation, Congress 
may, in the mean time, legislate for their benefit. 
The revenue laws may, if necessary, be extended 
over the country; post-offices and tes may 
be established there, and such aid given them (o 
open roads as is usually afforded to the territories 
of the United States; the public Jands may be 
surveyed, land-offices established, and the lends 
disposed of as well without, as with, a territorial 
government. But if Congress shall deem it best 
to have territorial governments established, and 


southern gentlemen for / 
operation of the free laws of Mexico, now in force 
in those territories, or leaving it in any way doubt- 
ful, 1 shall, in accordance with my own feelings, 
as well as the known wishes of the 
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sey and in all bills where Congress assumes to | 


‘slate for the people in the territories, I think | 
i right in principle, and safest in practice, to incor- | 

ate in the territorial bills the Jeffersonian re- | 
striction, contained in the ordinance adopted under 
he old Confederation in 1787, prohibiting slavery 
i, the territory northwest of the Ohio river, and 
recognized after the adoption of the present Con- 
aitution by a bill approved by General Washing- 
jon, August 7, 1789. : 

| know that gentlemen who desire to extehd 
slavery say, that by continuing the present de facto 

yernments in force, they will be excluded from || 
aii this territory “ with their property.” They || 
villonly be prohibited from taking slaves there. | 
They can take all property, which is admitted as | 
such by the general consent of mankind, the same || 
as the people of the free States. They will be on || 
a perfect equality with the North. They can go || 
there themselves, and they can take anything with || 
them we can take, or desire to take there, the same | 
sa those who have gone from the slaveholding | 
States to California. | 

During the past week, a book of two hundred || 
and fifty-five pages has been laid upon my table, |! 
and | believe upon the tables of all the other mem- 
bers of this House, entitled ** Cuba and the Cu- || 
bans,’ which I regard as due notice that a new 

roject is on foot to annex the Island of Cuba to 
the United States. I know not who it is that has 
been so kind as to distribute this book gratuitously 
to all the members, but for myself I will say that 
| feel very much obliged to the gentleman that has || 
favored me with such a handsome volume. I | 
shall read it attentively, and give the subjects of | 
which it treats early consideration. But I desire || 
here, in this public manner, to give to that gentle- || 
man what the lawyers term a cross notice, that | 
when Cuba comes into this Union she must come | 
fre. **No more slave States, and no more slave | 
territory,” is the decree sent forth by the people, 
and it will be obeyed. 

In the preface to this book, it is stated in regard || 
to Cuba, that “ the attention of both England and | 
‘the United States is directed toward that island || 
‘with eager interest. * * * Within or without || 
‘the United States, she will soon be free from Span- || 
‘ie. dominion, and, which is of great consequence 
‘to this country, if free without our aid or in- 
‘fluence, she falls to England. How will tne 
‘United States relish the possession by that nation || 
‘of a point which commands the Gulf of Mexico 
‘and the mouth of the Mississippi? * * * The || 
‘appendix contains much important statistical in- || 
‘formation, together- with a translation of a pam- 
‘phiet from the Spanish, in reply to Don Jose || 
‘Antonio Saco, on the subject of the annexation of || 

















‘ Cuba lo the United States.’’ 


Jam not sure that the people of this country || 
will oppose the annexation of Cuba to the United | 
States if it can be dong in a peaceable and proper 
manner; but | think I may safely say that they 


two reasons—first, because they regard slavery as 
so great an evil that even the limited guaranties of 
the Constitution relating to the surrender of colored 
persons from whom labor is due, should not be fur- 
therextended over it; second, because they are un- | 
willing that there should be any more territory an- 
nexed to the United States in which five colored 
persons, treated and claimed as property, should be 
equal to three white persons in the basis of repre- 
sentation for the election of members of Congress. 
I use the words “colored persons,’’ because the 
word slave does not occur anywhere in the Con- 
stitution. So cautious were the framers of the 
Constitution not to recognize a vested right of 
in slaves, that they are called persons in 
the only three places to which reference is made 
to bead pe instrument. ‘ i 
ene: aylor, adhering to the peace policy set 
forth in the Allison letters has been true.to the 
nation in reference to Cuba. During the last sum- 
mer there was an unlawful assem of persons 
with arms and ammunition on Round Island, 
with a view to aid insurrection and revolution in 
oth object and design of thie ealae al expedh 
: of unlawful expedi- 
rery som pu an naive hart proesetings, dnd die 
soon put an end to their ings, and di 
persed the desperadoes engaged in it. 
The honorable gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 





|| South; but thy y wil 
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|| lence, menace, or revolution. 


will oppose her annexation as a slave State, for || 
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Toomss) who wanted “ discord to reign forever,” | 


unless we would give pledges in advance not to 
pass the Wilmot proviso, has reminded us of our 
obligations under the Constitution to suppress in- 
surrection or domestic violence. In acknowl- 
edging this obligation, I trust [ shall be permitted 
at the same time to remind that gentleman, that if 
there should be insurrection in higher places than 
those alluded to by him, it would be equally the 
duty of the people to rally round the 
for the purpose of suppressing that also. 

I take leave, also, to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Georgia, as well as other gentle- 
men on this floor, who have spoken and written 
in favor of the proposed .Vashville Convention, to 
another provision of the Constitution, which says 
** that .o State shal! enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation,” nor, without the consent of Con- 
gress, ‘enter into any agreement or compact with 
another State.’? These provisions of the Consti- 
tution should be carefully considered by those 
who are about to enter upon so treasonable a 


| project, and see how far they can go without com- 
| mitting an “* overt act,’ which would bring down 


upon them the whole power of the National Gov- 
ernment, with General Taylor at the head. 

I now hold in my hand a copy of the resolu- 
tions passed by the Chicago Convention, held the 


| Sth July, 1847, together with the memorial of the 


executive committee to Congress, presenting an 
unanswerable argument in support of the consti- 
tutional power of Congress to make appropriations 
for the improvement of harbors aie rivers, and 
containing a vast amount of information, showing 
the expediency as well as necessity for exercising 
that power by intelligent and just legislation. This 
memorial, and the statistical information annexed 
to it, may be found in House report, No. 741, ac- 
companying an able report made by the Hon. 


Washington Hunt, chairman of the Committee | 
on Commerce of the last Congress, submitted on | 
If the proposed Nashville | 


the 23d June, 1848. 
Convention shall, as the result of their labors, pre- 
sent a memorial containing as just and able an ar- 
gument in favor of the institution of slavery, and 
of slavery extension, | doubt not this House will 
give it early attentiomand respectful consideration. 


|The people of the South have a constitutional || 


right “to peaceably assemble [at Nashville or 


‘ elsewhere] and petition the Government for a re- | 


33 


‘dress of grievances.”” That was done by the 


| Chicago Convention, and I trust the Nashville 


Convention, if it is held at all, will not attempt 
anything more. Let us have free discussion. Let 
them meet the question fairly, and by facts and 
arguments demonstrate to the people that slavery 
is a great “‘moral, social, and political blessing,’’ 
if it can be done, and I have no doubt that, on 
being convinced of these alleged facts, the people 
of the North will yield to the demands of the 

ane yield to threats of vio- 
That day has gone 
by. The bold and fearless stand taken by John 
Quincy Adams, amid threats of personal violence, 
hae finally broken down the Atherton gag, and the 
odious twenty-first rule, which formerly stifled 


discussion, and trampled under foot the sacred | 
right of petition, guarantied by the Constitution. | 
|| Slavery mast now be discussed in and out of Con- | 


gress upon its merits, like all other subjects, es- 
pecially in reference to its extension into territory 
now free. Let this discussion which has been 
forced upon us go on—it is doing good. [fitisa 


resident | 
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| In conclusion, sir, 1 desire to say, that on all 


|| measures Affecting the great interests of the coun- 


| try, commerce, agriculture, manufactures, internal 
| improvements, protection to American labor, and 
|| above all, patriotic devotion te the Union of the 
! States—General Taylor has shown himself to be 
] equal to the great crisis at which we have arrived 
|| in the political history of this nation. He has 
declared, that * whatever dangers may threaten 
| the Union, I shall stand by it and maintain it in 
| Site integrity to the full extent of the vdligations 
| ‘imposed, and the power conferred, upon me by the 
| *Constitution.”” This patriotic and determined 
| resolution has found a cordial response from every 
| American bosom. The obligations imposed upon 
|| him are, to “preserve, protect, and defend’’ the 
| Constitution, and “and take care that the laws be 
| faithfully executed.’”” The power conferred upon 
'| him is that of ** commander-in-chief of the arm 
,*and Navy of the United States, and of the mih- 
| * tia of the several States when called into actual 
|| * service of the United States.’’ With these obli- 
| gations imposed and power conferred by the 
| Constitution, who can doubt that the Hero or 
| Buena Vista will crush every attempt at disunion 
|| or resistance to the laws. He has a strong hold 
|| upon the affections of the people of the whole 
|| country, and the first ** overt act”’ of resistance to 
| the laws would bring to his aid millions of free- 
|| men, who would rally with enthusiasm around the 
‘| flag of their country, to aid him in maiitaining 
| the Constitution and the Union, which has been 
|| cemented by the blood of our fathers. But I 
|| trust, sir, the day will never come when such 
| aid will be necessary. General Taylor desires 
| harmony and concord, and a perpetuation of the 
Union under which the people of this nation have 
been so prosperous and happy. He has pledged 
| himself to carry out the will of the people, consti- 
tutionally expressed. Letthat will be manifested, 
and we need have no fears that he will violate any 
of the principles claimed for him in the campaign 
|| that resulted in his elevation to the position which 
|| he now so gloriously occupies. 
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APPENDIX. 


House or Representatives, 
March 19, 1850. 

Sia: Will you be kind enough to give me— 

1. The reasons for the opinion you expressed a 
|| few days since, that negro slavery would never be 
| extended into the department of New Mexico? 

|| 2. What has been the form of civil government 
| in New Mexico since General Kearney took mili- 
|| tary occupation of that department, on the 22d 
| August, 1846, and who have been the principal 
|| officers in charge of the same? 

3. What is the population of New Mexico; and 
of the permanent inhabitants now there, how many 
were immigrants from the United States? 

Desiring an early reply, | am sir, very respect- 
| fully, your obedient servant, 
E. G. SPAULDING. 

Hven N. Smrrna, esq., 
1] Delegate from New Mexico. 


} 





Wasuinctron March 20, 1850. 
Sir: Your note of the 19th inst., making sever- 
1 al inquiries about New Mexico, has been received. 
I have always believed that the practival introdue- 
|| tion of negro slavery into New Mexico was al- 
|| most naturally impossible; the geographical posi- 





food institution, let it be shown up in broad day- | 
ight, here and elsewhere. Leet it be examined in | 
its moral, social, and political aspects; and if it is 
found, instead of being a blessing, to be a great 
moral, social, and oo evil, as I believe it is, 
then do not extend it, or attempt to extend it, be- 
yond its present limits. The North has no desire 
to oppress the South, even if it has the power. 
The moral and religious sentiment of the people is 
against slavery and oppression in all its forms, 
and unless that sentiment can be changed, not by 
threats of disunion, but by reason and sound ar- 
gument, they will never consent to have ‘t extend- 
ed at all beyond the boundaries of the States 
where it now exists. They wil! leave it un- 
touched by any national legislation in those States, 
but will surround it by a cordon of free States. 
Thas far shalt thou go, but no further, is nearly 
the unanimous sentiment of the entire North. 








tion, elevation, soil, climate, the cheapness of labor, 
the facility of escaping into Mexico or the Indian 
country, would render an attempt to introduce it, 
to any extent, into New Mexico, not only useless, 
but even ruinous to any one who would invest his 
capital in negroes for introduction into that terri- 


tory. 

The form of government established by Gen- 
eral Kearny, when he first took milita = 
tion of New Mexico, was a civil establishment, but 
always held in strict subordination to the military | 
authority of the department, and so continued 
through the war, controlled by the various officers 
who successively held the position of military com- 
manders of that department. After the war, the 
government of New Mexico was continued as it 
then existed, without any relaxation of military 
rule, and Lieutenant-Colonel Washington was ap- 
pointed civil and military governor, and continued 
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November last, when he was relieved or super- 
veded in the same command by Colonel Monroe. 
In reply 
that the population of New 
to cne hundred thousand, as ascertained by a cen- 
sus taken two years ago, by order of the legislative 
assembly of the territory. I suppose we have 
about fifteen hundred resident voters, immigrants 
from the United States; this immigration is how- 
ever increasing, and if adequate protectidn were 
afforded to the immigrants and settlers in that re- 
mote country, we would soon see its villages filled 
by an enterprising, industrious, and thrifty popula- 
tion, Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
HUGH N. SMITH. 
Hon. FE. G. Spavipimc, 
House of Representatives. - 


CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. MARSHALL, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In rue House or Represenrarives, 
“April 3, 1850, 


Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 

the Constitution of California. 

Mr. MARSHALL said: 

Mr. Cuaimmman: At the commencement of this 
session, occasion called forth an expression of my 
regard for the Union. 1 embrace the first oppor- 
tunity which has since offered, to declare that at- 
tachment and unaffected loyalty to the noble sys- 
tem of free government under which we live, is the 
common sentiment of the district Lrepresent. In- 
deed, a desire to preserve our free institutions for 
the benefit of posterity, must be the darling wish 
of every patriot, no matter under what latitude his 
destiny is cast. This belief inspires me with hope 
and confidence, that the clouds which now lower 
over us will roll away, and that the constellation of 
the American Union will still shine among the na- 
tions. If we can but recur to that spirit of mutual 
concession in which they acted who conceived and 
established the Constitution,we may meet this crisis 
without fear, and dischar, 
out reproach. So far as I am concerned, | shall be 


willing to bear and forbear, to claim nothing that | 


is not right, and to yield to the circumstances which 
surround us, until | conceive demands upon me to 
be positively wrong, in order to restore quiet to the 
country, and to enable Congress to proceed with 
other important and necessary legislation. 

I will say, in the commencement, | never allow 
myself to dwell on the idea of disunion as a rem- 
edy, except as one sometimes reflects upon the 
folly of suicide, It is the remedy — of absolute 
desperation under a sense of intolerable evil. 
Shoyld the power of this Government be prostitu- 
ted to serve the porpeese of fanaticism, should a 
manifest disregard of chartered rights appear in its 
action, it would become the duty of the oppressed 
to throw it off, by a resort to the remedy of revo- 
lution. Whenever the construction of the Consti- 
tution is so plain a departure from its literal mean- 
ing, and its true spirit, as to indicate beyond doubt 


to your third inquiry, | would remark, 
exico is from ninety | 


our responsibility with- | 


| 


in command of the d rtment until the first of | Many of the private fortunes which established 


family consequence, were founded upon the profits | 


deduced from this * inhuman traffic.”’ The in- 
iquity of slavery had not alarmed the consciences 
of men intent on the pursuit of gain. The men of 


|| 1787, though fresh from the war for liberty, and 


| 


| 


| 


possessing at least equal purity with those of sue- 


| the compact of the Constitution with slavery, as 
a recognized element of political power in this | 


Government, nor to clothe it both with protection 
and privilege, in consideration of certain conceded 
equivalents which they enjoyed during their day, 


_and from which their descendants reap profit even 


| atthisday. Since that period, many of the States, 
|| having rid themselves of slaves, the passing gen- 
|| eration has been educated to abhor the system, as 
not only the degradation of an unfortunate race, 


and a disgraceful deprivation of the negro of his 


|| inalienable right to freedom, but also as a sin in 


| the sight of Heaven. 


| otherwise have taken, by the constant ap 


The common mind, uned- 
ucated in the written political obligations of the 
Constitution, is diverted from the course it would 
als of 


| ambitious demagogues, who inflame popular pas- 


| sion, from motives of self-aggrandizement, and || 
| would lead into all the labyrinths of error, for || 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the | the mere sake of public notoriety. The progress | 
of abolition—for this sentiment which now comes | 
but political abolitionism—within the past fifteen i 
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clothed with the title of ** Free Soilism’’ is, at best, 


} 


| ceeding generations, did not shrink from making || 


} 


| 
i 


| 


| 


ears, has been prodigious. Look back to the de- | 


ates in this Hall in 1835-36-37, and you will see 
that, on the presentation of Abolition petitions, 
northern Representatives claimed the especial 
privilege of battling against the fierce a 
of this fanaticism wherever its banner was dis- 
played. They assured the South that the move- 
ment was but the result of inconsiderate folly, 
which, having no other employment, was engaged 
in this mischief, but that no serious danger need 
be apprehended from it. Ido not doubt that those 
gentlemen were sincere. 


| 
} 
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combination of the earth. Its tread is that 
Vandal. When its usurpations shall be cee 
its triumph will be celebrated upon the ruins of 
the Constitution. The hardy breeds of the north 
of Eur ype, who overran Italy, wrecked all of 
and civilization then existing. Vandal cupidiy 
and barbarian ambition were never satisfied enn 
they stood upon the ruins of Government, and trod 
under foot all public law and private right. 
I repeat, that I place every reliance in the sin 
cerity of many gentlemen from the free States, wh, 
think there is no danger from the operations of th ; 
Abolition feeling; but | ask those gentlemen to seins 
to the man of 1835-6, who dared to oppose the agi- 


| tations of that time, now left to serve the country? 


| 


The voice of the past guides me to faney the 
realizations of the future. These gentlemen are 
not the generals who marshal the forces, nor the 
tacticians who choose the positions of the Abo|;. 


| tionists—it fully occupies their time to keep their 


own persons out of the fire of the batteries. This 
Abolition spirit, sir, isa living, active, mischievous 
element. hen we behold the fruits of jts past 
exertions, and the evidence of its present intentions 
let us beware of non-action. The voice of patrio.. 
ism bids us, by every duty we owe to the Consii. 
tution, the country, and the world, to act now 
before it is too late, and so to act as to avoid the 
possibility of any future issue between us—so to 
act as to settle this distracting controversy about 
slavery, at once, definitively, and forever. 

The position to which we are invited, and 
which we are to-day assured will: prove safe 
through the future, will only smother the flame 
for an instant, to break forth hereafter with in. 


creased heat and intensity. Adopt it, and my 


i 
j 





| 
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I do not doubt the sin- || 


cerity of gentlemen who now declare there is no || 


danger, and that our constitutional rights shall be 
preserved. But, Mr. Chairman, the progress of 
this fanaticism has not in the slightest degree been 
checked. 


this House, it is only because the acquisition of 
territory has opened a new field for the temporary 
exercise of this mania. The fever has not abated— 
the determination of the leaders of the Abolition 
party remains unchanged. In every department 


of opinion and interest, this spirit is at work. It || 


is not mere run-mad philanthropy. In the pulpit, 
clothed in the pure vestments of religion, 1 pro- 


| claims the sin of slavery, and calls upon the fol- 


lowers of the true God to make war upon it as an 
auxiliary of the devil. In the work-shop, it insid- 
iously whispers into the ear of labor that toil is 

rofitiess, because competing with that of slavery. 

t invites the hardy laborer to make war upon 
slavery, if’ would open the field of profit for the 
energies uw. his arm. In the factory, it points 
the confined operative to green shades and cool 
breezes, which shelter the form and fan the cheeks 
of a master who is depicted as revelling in luxuri- 
ous indolence. It steals into the hovel of want, 


that it is retained as a mere index of power—not as || and arouses the jealousy of poverty against wealth, 


If petitions for the abolition of slavery || 
in this District have ceased to incumber the files of 


| 


\| 
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; 
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|| belief is the excitement will increase. The anti. 
| slavery fever will guide ihe spirit of your elections 
through future years. 
true spirit of that fanaticism which pretends to 


It will do more. In the 


look above earthly compacts it has solemnly 
sworn to observe, to a Divine command for gui- 
dance, it will spurn the protection afforded to prop- 
erty by law, and will wallow in all the excesses 


_ of the vilest agrarianism. 1 have the most abiding 


reluctance to see this scheme of non-action prevail. 
I honestly believe that one of the effects to flow 


|| from ‘it, will be a permanent sectional division 


among our people—lI do not mean a dissolution of 
the Union, but an alienation of feeling and of friend- 
ship—and as another consequence, the elevation to 
public honors of the most rabid, the mostoflensive, 
the most ultra and unscrupulous of those public 
men who now worship openly at the altars of Abo- 
litionism and Agrarianism. | have no exaggerated 


| apprehension of the designs of this school of poli- 


ticians. We have heard during this discussion, 
from some of the leading spirits of that party, now 
members of this House, the views they entertain— 
the policy they pursue—the motives which actuate 
them to its adoption. Letus recur to them for a 
moment. 

Speaking of northern feeling, one of these [Mr. 
Horace Many] remarks: 

«But release us from our obligations, tear off from the 
bond with your own hands the which bind our 
consciences and repress our feelings, destroy those coipen- 
sations which the world and postérity would derive from the 
Union, and well may you tremble forthe result. * * * 

«Thousands will start up at the North, who will think 
it as much a duty and an honor to assist the slaves in aay 


. 2 dC nee ne es eo ue ase 


a bond of good faith among friends and equals—the || attributed to the system of slavery. In polities, it || contest with. their masters, as to assist Greeks, or l'oles, or 
destruction of the Constitution would is less evil || teaches diaaflection to the Conelitation, use of | erfermag? i ineinannnouaanabediniendnasetarn- 
than submission to unfeeling and unjust tyranny. || assumed injustice of slave representation in this | dained by God for the extinction of slavery ; and did | not 
I appreciate the blessings of freedom and of regu- | Hall, and would induce the freeman of the North || foresee its. doom, before an long period shall have 
right. to believe that he is on a scale of inferiority as a || Clapsed, without the EE ee Si coe 
Domestic sla is our apple of discord. It | voter. ‘Thus, by turns, in the garb of philanthropy, déstnicebereh leds my own a 28 
need not be concealed that.so wide a difference of || religion, democracy, whiggery—anything, every- i ¥ will tide "male thority from this source. 
opinion exists, as to the propriety of domestic || thing—this mischievous spirit plays the recruit- | It will suffice ee ae de fhominates the 
siavery under this Government, as that the con- || ing officer, to obtain an army of followers for the | slkvel id or saedueatee Lhe Me as ‘stolen 
flict of sentiment disturbs the repose and endan- || purpose of acquiring power. We have seen it bar- ak ‘ie ith ae detietition «+ Better 
gere the security of the Union. But it is not, as ining for place, and availing itself of the close aiedted—Ralees * v eivil and sérvile war—better 
some seem to suppose, the resolutions of popular nee of parties in the legislature, corruptly tra- || « snwthing that Ged iw hi vidence shall send, 
notions of || ding for political position. Now a sedate moral- rarer temeae <r tue eaves” 
ist, again a religious fanatic, or a political dema- Another of these men (Mr. Tesatee Srevens] 
gogues oa me oneeating to vam the established ¥ ‘ 
ings, and to overleap every barrier : pe in eee ee 
which the Constitution in ve. tsi progrie. (haa PS PE Ee wae end cxoneet 
This is the spirit which is busy in this land, in and the stave. 
every department of bans pole ond eatees 
preparing sentiment, and trying, vern- 
mental instramentality, to find vent for that. senti- 
ment in action, even at the cost of the best political 
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—— ich. Their associates, if anywhere, are with 
ciety of population. They feel that they are de 

the ( despived; and their minds and conduct generally 

to their condition. con- 


i 


it within its present limits, will bring the States them- 


fring 
ver thatis tending to the heart, it must be eradicated, or it 


= the sooner he will procure the healing operation. 


«Confine this malady (slavery) within its present limits— | 


grand it by & cordon of freemen, that it eannot spread— 


in less than twenty-five years every slaveholding State | 


valual and final extinction of slavery.”’ 


The speaker denounces slavery because it tends 
io render the people among whom it is planted 
“arrogant, insolent, intolerant, and tyrannical ;”’ 
and “will look upon any northern man, enlight- 
‘ened by a northern education, who would direct- 
jy or indirectly, by commission or omission, by 
‘hasely voting or cowardly skulking, permit it to 
igoread one rood over God’s free earth, as a trai- 
‘tor to liberty, and recreant to his God.”’ 

| will not maltiply these extracts now, though I 
may append a few from,other sources, of like 
character, to the printed Mion of my remarks, | 
shall not stop to comment on the ignorance of the 
social condition of the laborers and poor in the 
slave States these Representatives exhibit; butit is 
fair to observe, that the same strain of epithet, and 
a like vein of misrepresentation of the existing con- 
dition of society in the slave States, pervading all 
these speeches for northern consumption—serve 
to swell the tide of prejudice against one section 
of this Union in the bosoms of the other. ‘* Man- 
‘sealers! thieves! aristocrats! arrogant, insolent 
‘tyrants! abhorred of God! unworthy of associa- 
‘tion with moral, virtuous men, on earth!’’ These 
are the terms indulged—terms utterly unfit for this 
presence—better suited to a fish-market. I shall 
not descend to recriminate. I did not collate these 
precious passages for such purpose; but to prove 
to the committee and the country, and especially 
to the considerate and moderate men of the free 
States, that they can give no assurance of safety 
under the policy of non-action, and indeed that 
we can feel little reliance for the safety of slave 
property under the very xgis of the Constitution, 
while such doctrines educate the public mind, or 
wound the publicear. The point of these remarks 
is in the avowals of motive, inducing the adoption 
of the policy these Representatives advocate. What 
arethese avowals? ‘* Non-extension, no more slave 
territory, no more slave States.’"” Why? Not only 
because slavery is an evil, ‘‘an iniquity,’ but 


| because they intend to compel the owner to admit 


that it is an evil, by producing an intolerable state of 
suffering in the slaveholding States. They design, 
by confining the institution of slavery to an area 
which the natural expansion of population will 
soon cover, to compel the master to crv out against 
the system of slavery as a curse, which blights the 
prosperity of his business, and endangers the secur- 
ity of hishome. Yes, sir; we are informed, in 
this explicit language, that the anti-slavery party. 
would now lay the foundation of a national policy, 
by which it is. intended to confine the white and 
black races at the South together, until the slave- 
holder shall comejas an almoner before the Nation- 
al Government, praying to be relieved of the bur- 
den of this species of property. All this is to be 
done, too, by the energies of a Government organ- 
wed under a Constitution expressly guarantying 
Protection to this class of property—done by men 
who acknowledge their inability, under the Con- 
stitution,-to interfere with slavery in the States! 
Can you be surprised, with such atrocious decla- 
rations ringing in our ears, that we insist upon 
some immediate settlement of this matter? Would 
you expecta sensible man to remain passive while 
the lives of his family were threatened—when the 
incendiary brandishes the torch before his eyes, 
and boasts of an intention to commit arson, though 
it evolves murder ? y 
men argue, that while the Constitution 
protects slavery in the States, they may so act upon 
\t out of the States as to destroy its value in the 
States, and that. the surrender of it by the owner, 
will then be the act of the owner, while the effort 
of the Abolitionist will be free from the stain of 
ee obligation. Preci scottien! i know of 
apt illustration inciple asserted, 
In ean the ** Count of Monte-Christo,’ a 
story is a French banker, who ventured 


3 | 
posed to the difusion of slavery, because, oan | 


out the vitals. The sooner the patient is convinced 
| for the balance of what he was worth. These | 


nis Union will have on its statute books a law for the 


| commented are not the opinions of the mass cf | 
the North, and the persons whom | have denomi- || 
I || prospect of our common glory, by an attempt to 


| 


| 





| 


i 
} 
| 





violence should be offered to his 


person. After he 
was fully 


committed, and could not extricate him- 


I} : : 
I wngradual abolition. Confineit, and like the ean- | self, they furnished him a drop of water to quench 


his burning thirst, for one half of his money, and 
ave him a bird to appease his gnawing hunger 


punctiliouvs moralists contended that their pledge 
was fulfilled, and that the surrender of the French- 
man’s property was his voluntary act, and no 
robbery of theirs. The policy of our constitu- 
tional brethren, thrown into the shape of a bill, 
would read by its title somewhat after this 
fashion: ‘* A bill to compel the slaveholding States 
to pass laws for the gradual abolition of slavery, 
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| into the catacombs of Rome, under the pledge of | 
|, some banditti inhabiting that labyrinth, that no 


|, any just mght—used 


| i 


and further to destroy the security and value of | 


slave property in the States, according to the most | 


modern interpretation of the Constitution.” 
1 am aware that the reply to these observations 
will be, that the sentiments upon which I have 


nated leaders, are extremists and agitators. 


know they are extremists; bat ultraists have led | 


revolutions since the world hada history. The 


mass of men follow the lead of the daring spirit, | 


whether his energy be exhibited in the cabinet or 
the field. Itis because these leaders are extremists 


and agitators, talented and accomplished for their | 
work, that Iam the more desirous that moderate, | 
conservative gentlemen from the North shall join | 
me and other conservatives from the South and | 


West, to silence agitation by a settlement at once 
of the subject, which gives play to their facult 


for mischief. There is but one sound and safe | 


policy under all the circumstances, It is to close 
the volume of legislation upon the subject of do- 


mestic slavery, by an act covering all the territory | 
under our jurisdiction, based upon mutual con- | 


cessions, discarding all mere abstractions, and 


drafted ina spirit of fraternity, to teach the mi- || 
that the majority wield power with | 


nority 
magnanimity—to prove to the South that their 
rights and feelings are not merely recognized but 
quareed by the North—to prove also that gn 


merican Congress will never ‘** do evil that good | 


may come of it.”’ 


For my own part, I wish to act with fairness, | 


executing honestly the obligations we owe to each 


other, that we may bind with firmer ties than ever | 


the Union of these States. I am no propagandist 
of slavery because I consider it a moral, social, 
and political blessing. I hearuly wish it had 
never existed on the continent; but as a system 
of labor, one half the States have become accus- 
tomed to it—the avails of industry are invested in 
this property; it is intertwined with private rights 


so as to be inseparable from them; it existed | 


among the States at the birth of the Government; 
it is guarantied by the fundamental law as an 


element of political power; and it will exist, by | 
the fiat of necessity, to the close of the Govern- | 


ment. Any legislative action by Congress, adopt- 
ed with the view to im 
property in the hands of the owner, or to interfere 
with his right of enjoyment, proximately or 
remotely, is as clearly a viclation of his constitu- 


tional rights, as if you should send an army with || 
banners into the States to wrest the slave from his || 


master, or should directly proclaim, like France, a 
decree of universal emancipation. 

When the doctrine is asserted, that slavery goes 
wherever the flag of the Union floats until it is 
prohibited by law, northern sentiment is shocked 
at its lati 


extending whersoever the of the Union floats, 
the same class of sentimentalists stand by the dec- 
laration. Can it be seriously insisted that this 
Government may make war upon an institution, 
recognized by the Constitution, and protected 


wherever it exists? Could it have been the design — 

of the statesmen who framed the plan of govern- _ t 

ment, that legislation might be used as an instru- the equalit 
y | doctrine, 


ment to blot out anything the Constitulion 
and agrees to protect, and in which the 
investment of capital was invited? 


Lcare nothing for an equilibrium, between the | upon the 


slaveholding States and the free. . Sucha 


ir the value of slave | 


inism; but when the doctrine is as- | 
serted that Congress shall prevent slavery from 


condition was not fixed by the Constitution, and is 
not of its essence. It is, moreover, impossible, and 
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if good faith prevails, unnecessary. Power ex- 
| erted by the free States to compel the slaveholdin 
| States to feel inferiority, and to deprive them o 
to mark with the stain of 
national reprobation a class of property held by 
the minority, by virtue of a right over which Con- 
gress has nocontrol, and which the owner holds, in 
the opinion of fifteen States, without any violation 
of etiquette to man or sin against God—I protest 
against most solemnly. Thé exertion of any 
| such power, without the consent of the minority, 
| will justly alienate the affections of the peop 
| from a Government, whose conduct is in open 
| hostility to their interests. 
When we regard the practical blessings of the 
Union, the rapid growth of our country, the 
unparalleled increase of our commercial and na- 
tional power, and the prospect of a future, through 
| whose vista the enlightened statesman can aveahy 
gicoive 8 grandeur which will place the United 
tates first among the powers of the earth, the 
wonder increases, that any section of the country 
should be willing to peril, even for a moment, the 


enforce a mere sentiment of more than question- 
able philanthropy. The free States of this Union 
have a retrospect to gratify the pride of any peo- 
|| ple—a prospect promising increased prosperity 
|} and power. By the exertion of energy, their 
or have amassed public and private wealth— 
ave diffused the blessings of education, broadcast, 
among the million—have connected the natural 
channels of trade by artificial improvements, and 
'| checkered their magnificent country with stupen- 
dous works of art. ‘The rapid swell of numbers, 
under the provisions of the Constitution, regula- 
ting our political relations, has transferred the 
|, reins of empire to their grasp, except so far as the 
organic law has reserved rights to the States and 
the people, or regulates their exercise. Moderate 
ambition should surely be content with such a 
measure of past success, and such a promise of 
future splendor, Can it be, that the free sons of 
the North intend to mar this great “* partnership of 
freedom and glory,”’ by an unhallowed attempt to 
| trample upon the’tights of their brethren? Why 
interfere with the condition and institutions of 
| your neighbors? Why read homilies to us, your 
political equals, upon the moral iniquity of do- 
mestic slavery ? hy cheat yourselves with the 
delusion that Providence has called you to aspecial 
mission for its extirpation? Why seek to act as 
if we had no voice in the disposition of our com- 
mon domain? Look back on the history of the 
past, and imitate the example of the slaveholding 
country. When the war of the Revolution closed, 
Virginia transferred to the common treasury for 
| the payment of the public debt, and for the com- 
| mon benefit, a domain richer than a dozen Euro- 
|| pean principalities. She agreed to mark it by the 
peculiarity of your own system of labor. ill 
you now deny to her a fair participation in the ac- 
uisitions of our common blood and treasure? 
hen Louisiana was acquired, slavery existed 
| over its entire surface. Remember the language 
|| of the North. It was then marked by no assump- 
| tion of arrogance—no determination to rule all, ac- 
| cording to her own view. Mr. Taylor, of New 
York, the gentleman who moved the restrictive 
clause, (since known by the name of the Wilmot 
proviso,) held this just and emphatic language: 
| We have no desire to restrict the emigration from the 
| South, or to deny to it an equal participation of territorial 
| benefits. * * The powers of sovereignty over the terri- 
|| tory aught to be exercised, not on the principles of Massa- 
|| chusetts or Virginia, but upon those of the United States.”? 
How different, Mr. Chairman, is this language 
|, from that held the other day by a Representative 
|| from Massachusetts, [Mr. Asumon,] who said: 
“If you claim this right as a money right, we will not 
| grant it. If you claim it as a point of bonor, and will join 
| us in a resolution, saying stavery is not there and never will 
Be ene to save your feelings, we will not pass the pro- 
Far better, sir, adhere to the spirit which admits 
of the States, and announces the 
t neither sear ae Oe Sane 
|| possess the right to impress their peculiarities 
'| sentiment, eer their ayatem of labor exclusively 


com dotaain. 
|| "This irritating question was supposed to be 
settled by the Missouri compromise, which divided 


| 


the territory between the two classes of States. I 
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know the slave States yielded much in that settle- 
ment. They voluntarily yielded the right, clearly 
possessed, to carry slave property into any part of 
the territory of the United States, and agreed, for 
the sake of peaceand harmony, toa partition, which 
confined slavery south of the line of 36° 30” of north 
latitude. The spirit of that compromise was, an 
equitable division of the territory—one part to be 
governed by the principles of Massachusetts, and 
the other by the principles of Virginia, if the peo- 
ple who formed the States chose to adopt those 
principles, It is fashionable to denounce the Mis- 
souri compromise now-a-days, and to say the 


i} 
i 
1} 
} 


| 


} 
i 
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| ban of the empire, for it amounts, practically, tv 
|, the same thing as the Wilmot proviso, applied 
South ought not to have agreed to it I think | 


otherwise. It was a compromise—a mutual con- | 


cession to satisfy a difficulty between people of the 


same lineage, having common interests—it was an || 


honest compromise, and as sound an adjustment of 


a distracting controversy, as modern wisdom will, || 
ation of the discussion. 


by any possibility, devise. Iam willing to adhere 
to it, and in its true spirit to carry it forward to 
the Pacific. Iam willing even to deflect the line, 


when it reaches the eastern boundary of California, | 
and run it by that boundary to the South—thus | 


yielding to a state of the case which has been pro- 
duced in that country by the neglect of Congress 
to institute government, and has induced the peo- 


ple to assume the right of empire. I will consent | 
to yield to free labor the coast of the Pacific, the | 


Asiatic commerce, and the entire territory north 


of territorial government south of that line, ac- | 


companied by the guaranty that slavery shall ex- 
ist if the people, in forming the State to be here- 
after erected, so desire—in the mean time to be 
open tc immigrants from all quarters. 


8 





any circumstances, thatslavery shall extend aninch |! entitled to the inchoate rights of 
beyond its present area. If this is meant merely || may, by adopting the State, and 


to express intense antipathy to slavery, I have no | 
observation to make in regard to it; but it cannot | 
escape the most cursory reflection, that in many | 
cases, readily supposed, the irreversibleness of 
this sentiment would present a perfect paradox in | 
morals. I trust the day will never arrive when | 
the dogma shall find practical assertion by general | 
legislative act. In its broadest sense, it must be | 
understood as placing slave property under the | 


through the present and the future. 
It is not my purpose to consume time by the | 
Ciscussion of the correctness of any abstract senti- | 
ment; | want to deal with the case in hand, trust- 
ing that the present emergency being provided for, 
the future will furnish no occasion for a continu- 


California demands admission as a State; she 
has sent to the Capitol two members, as her quota | 


in the popular representation. Without author- | 


ity from Congress, she formed a constitution. 
** Dressed in her robes of freedom, gorgeously in- | 
laid with gold,”’ the **young Queen of the Pacific” 
has assumed the sceptre of sovereignty; her con- 
stitution is submitted-for our examination; her 
legislature forms laws, and her Governor already 


: |, enforces them; she claims the right of empire 
of 36° 30’. All L ask in return is, the institution | 


I do not know enough of the Valleys of the Rio | 
Grande, the Colorado and the Gila, to say wheth- || 
er slave labor could be rendered profitable in | 


any of them—nor do I care, It is not on this 
account I desire the settlement, but becaure it will 


within a boundary in which she yields to this 


| Government the right of eminent domain; her po- 


sition presents to our consideration a single altern- 
ative—we must confirm what she has done, and 
admit her into the family of American States, 
or we must, by force of arms, if necessary, disrobe 
her of that gorgeous mantle which has been hailed | 
with genuine Eastern adoration, and remand her to 
her former condition of military pupilage. Cali- | 
fornia was entitled to a civil gzovernment—the men 


| who rushed from the United States to her sites of 


afford evidence that gentlemen from the North are | 
willing to meet on terms of equality—to give and | 


take—-and not ready to assert the policy that an 


people of the slaveholding States, that this Gov- | 


commerce, and her placers of gold, understood 
the great right of self-government, and asserted it. 


t “an || Their right to form a State constitution, at a | 
interdiction of slavery is the sige qua non to an | 
admission into the Union. It will prove to the | 


}} 


ernment has not yet obeyed the impulse of those | 


who would pervert its powers to their injury, and 


i} 


proper time, to suit themselves, is an admitted 
right which nobody contests. If any fault has | 
been committed, the censure rests here, not there. 
Under the treaty, it was the duty of Congress to 
give to that people at least a territorial govern- 


the destruction of their property. ! say, I am || ment; but the same Representatives who are now | 
willing to carry forward the Missouri compromise || clamorous for the admission of California, because 


in its true spirit. I believe it is our duty to do so, 
and that the North is bound, in honor, to agree to 
it. It is true, the Missouri compromise was but 


tl 


| 


| 


they see the prohibition of slavery ingrafted by | 
her people into the State constitution, refused to | 
perform this duty last year without the restrictive | 


a law, and as such is not per se binding on sub- || clause. | 


sequent legislation. It was intended to supply a || 
nder- 


casus omissus of the Constitution, and was u 
stood at the time as an agreement between the 


| 


people of this country, North and South, that the | 


power of the General Government, over the institu- 
tion of slavery in the territories, should be regu- 
lated by the latitude in which the territory was 
situated. The compact was just as binding as 
any power, short of an absolute amendment of the 
Constitution, can makeit. The resolutions of Texas 
annexation carried the terms of the Missouri com- 
sowed through a State about to enter the Union. 
he destiny of Oregon was expressly settled upon 
the same basis, by the last President of the United 
States. Why was the South content with these 
results when they were proclaimed? Because the 
spirit of that compromise was understood to be 
tne basis of each settlement. It cannot be said 
its terms only extend to the country embraced by 
the boundary of Louisiana, for neither Texas nor 
Oregon were embraced by Louisiana. On the 
part of the slave States, the contract is executed, 
the consideration has been accepted by the free 
States, and according to every in I have of fair 
dealing, their part of the stipulation should now 
be performed. It is not the amount of territory 
about which I am solicitous, nor yet the mere 
point of honor. I entertain invincible repugnance 
to the assertion of the inadmissible principle in 
this Government, that Congress may, by law, 
bring the energies of the Government to bear in a 
hostile manner u that which is recognized as 
Property in the States, and that the ty may, 
by law, exclade the minority from a fair partici- 
pation in the acquisitions of the country. 
Gentlemen from the free States have accusto 
themselves to say, that they will not consent, under 
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While much remains undone that should have 
been done before a State government was insti- | 
tuted—while Congress would have been better pre- 
pared to decide with wisdom on the boundaries 
suitable for the State, had the country been first | 
sectionized, its exact area determined, the relation | 
of mountains and streams to each other, and to | 
the coast, precisely fixed, as well as some idea of 
the centres of future population obtained—atill, 
the failure of preparation in these important par- | 
ticulars is not the fault of Californians. I should | 
like very much to have known the proportion of | 


j 
| 
| 
| 


\instigated by no improper influence, except 
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citizenship, w, 
' A lizing w 

has been done, be introducing at a single bound 
into equal privileges with ourselves, in this Goy’ 
ernment, the peons of some Mexican richo, 
whose only claim to this dear privilege was th.’ 
insensibility and recklessness of obligation to n°" 


flag or sovereign. I do not wish to cheapen the 


ttle of **American citizen.’’ 
All these points, and more, should in the first 
place have been ascertained and settled. Never. 


| theless, as 1 am not an advocate of a second war 


in California, and do not desire to add to eXisting 


|| irritation by any unbecoming punctilio about the 


order of _her coming, especially failing to perceiye 
any constitutional objection to her admission, m 


| action rests in her case upon a single question, to 
| wit, “ What shall be done with the remaining ter. 
| ritory ?”? 


Tam not to be understood as halting, because 
slavery has been prohibited by the constitution of 
California. That constitutes no objection; for | 
have a conviction that # is the will of her people, 
probably, a fear of the failure of her application in 
the absence of such provision. What compromise 
shall be made? I have remarked, that I prefer an 
equitable partition of the territory in the spirit of 


| the Missouri case, but for the sake of peace and 
| harmony, I will meet on another basis, to wit, 


the admission of California, and the institution of 
territorial governments over the whole remaining 
country, under our flag, giving protection to 
property and persons under such governments, 
silence on the subject of slavery, and a guaranty 


| that, when State constitutions are formed, the 


people may choose their own institutions, and 


| whether slavery be permitted or excluded, the 


admission into the Union of the State or States 
to be formed from such territory. Why do the 
Representatives from any extreme of the Union 
shrink with timid shyness from the adoption of 


| these conciliatory propositions ? We cannot have 


peace, and harmony, and administrative energy, 
until something is effected upon this subject. Why 
not adopt one or another of the bases suggested ? 
I have heard the remark frequently on this 
floor, especially from this side of the House,,that 
the plan of the Administration is, to admit Cali- 
fornia and there to halt—leaving New Mexico 
under her present government—and that advocacy 
of territorial government in New Mexico is oppo- 
sition to the views of the President. I have no, 
authority to speak for the Administration, and I 
merely declare my own opinion when I say, that 
the proposition as stated is not correct, and the 
conclusion deduced from it is not a proper con- 
clusion. I do not believe the President is op- 
osed to the institution of territorial government 
in the territories, or that he desires the exist- 
ing condition of affairs to continue in New Mex- 
ico, if we can institute civil government there 
without sacrificing the public peace by an vn- 
worthy quarrel over the matter of slavery. On 
the contrary, from my knowledge of the char- 
acter of the President, I believe an adjustment 
would be to him a source of unalloyed satisfac- 


public lands to those under private grant at the || tion, and if the legislative department can progress 


date of the treaty. [ should prefer to know the | 
proportion of Mexicans who remained in the 
country, electing to remain as Mexican citizens, | 
and not as citizens of the United States. 1 should | 
desire to know what proportion of land in that | 
country is arable, and what proportion unin- 
habitable, before | cast my vote on the question 
of California boundary. It may be, that we are | 
not entitled to one foot of arable land in California, | 
and I entertain a strong persuasion such will turn | 
out to be the fact. The treaty of Guadalupe | 
Hidalgo, contains many features of striking pecu- 
liarity. It openly eschews the great principle’of 
allegiance and protection—it enables the Mexican 
to remain in the ceded eeat and to continue a 
Mexican subject, or citizen. It enables the Mexi- | 
car, who owned land in the country at the date of | 
the treaty, to remain beyond the jurisdiction—an 
absentee—and to pass his Jands by contract to | 
another alien and absentee. Knowing, as I do, 
the tenacity with which Mexicans hold on to real 
estate, I fear the effect of this condition of things. 
But above all, by non-election for one year, 
the Mexicans who were in the country became 


to the full discharge of its duty, without a sacri- 
fice of the Union, it would realize his hopes and 
meet his hearty codperation. J do not know the 
opinions of cabinet ministers—nor do I care what 
they may be. I only speak from documentary 
evidence in reach of all, as to the views of the 
President. Injustice is done to the President by 
the attempt to construe his message into an advo- 
cacy of non-action, as the preferable policy under all 
circumstances. In advising Congress to abstain from 
the introduction of topics likely to produce geo- 
raphical discriminations and sectional parties, 
neral Taylor acted upon the eel that 
California and New Mexico would both apply-di- 
ae admission ms a and it was : oo 
the silent operation of popular power might avo 
the necessity of cong al action in the matter. 
But the hope of ral Taylor has not been 
realized—New Mexico has not applied for admis- 
sion as a State. 

On the 31st December last, by a vote of 101 to 
83, this House refused to lay on the table the 
resolution of an honorable member from Ohio, 
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> mp the provision of territorial governments, 
re prohibition of slavery attached thereto. 
On the aist of January, 1850, the President com- 
ynicated a message containing the departmental 
: ns touching California, and availed himself 
the opportunity to review the reason for his 
ginal suggestion of delay in congressional ac- 
‘jon, and also to add another suggestion why the 
jelny should be continued in regard to New 
vexico. The vote on the resolution of the gen- | 
jeman from Ohio had fortified the apprehensions | 
of the President, that “ excitement would prevail 
won undue extent.”” The Texas claim is, in this 
nessage, for the first time brought forward, and 
the President, with due regard to the feelings of | 
Texas, suggests that, until Congress has devised 
, mode of adjusting that interference, the institu- 
tion of @ territorial government, embracing the in- 
yerference and superadding to existing causes of |, 
disquietade any oppression of Texas, might not |, 
pe politic. The President, even in this message, 
shadows forth again the idea which induces his 
recommendation, and it iqgghis, that Congress is 
in a temper and state of feeling which unfit this 
hody for the temperate, proper, and complete dia- 
charge of its duty in regard to the territories; but 
nowhere does the President intimate that he pre- 
fors non-action per se as a national policy. On the 
‘uh of February, this House, after some inter- 
change of opinion, decided, by a vote of 104 to 
99, to lay the resolutions of the gentleman fiom 
Ohio on the table. 

The question, then, before us is this: Cannot the 
representatives of the States and the people adjust 
this matter on some definitive basis, which shall 
amount toa full discharge of duty, and silence 
those agitations that so lead to “ geographical dis- | 
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to before the treaty of cession, and from the bar- | 


| discharged our duty to her 


| can people, in which an officer of the regular army 





criminations”’ in legislation? A basis for an ad- 
justment of the Texas boundary has been sug- | 
gested at the other end of this Capitol, which thus 
far has elicited mo objection. I will not agree to 
disintegrate Texas without her consent, and | advo- 
cate her claim to the extent of boundary claimed 
(not occupied) at the commencement of the war. 
Iam not much inclined to buy from her; yet, on 
a general settlement and a full footing up of the 
account, I would interpose no objection to the 
money item in favor of Texas, for the sake of 
peace and national quiet. We should, at last, pay 
the money to our own people, and no economy in 
amatter of money can justify even the hazard of 
disunion. 

_ tact upon the convictions of duty. I believe 
that obligations of no ordinary character demand | 
the institution of civil government in New Mexico 
and Deseret, without further delay. A failure to | 
perform our duty, will proclaim the extreme peril 
of our institutions, from the existence of a radical | 
division of sentiment about slavery among the peo- 
ple of the States. Ingenuity and self-interest will 
soon devise the means of making up the issue be- 
tween us, and once made, the destruction of the | 
Government will be materially forwarded, and may 
not be avoided. 

_But we owe the discharge of this duty to con- 
sistency. We spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually to provide civil government in the 
territories of Oregon and Minnesota—why shall 
we fail to institute the same government in New 
Mexico and Deseret? Is it only because slavery 
is prohibited in Oregon and Minnesota? New 
Mexico has a commerce far more valuable than 
that of Minnesota—a population surpassing that 
of Minnesota in numbers—more defenceless—far 
more requiring the aid of Government, and the 
Protection of the strong arm of the Union. I can- 
not listen to the plea that she has a better govern- 
ment now than formerly. I have conversed with 





- the intelligent delegate deputed by that people to 


bring here the representation of her grievances. 
What sort of a government has oo Mexico? 
Sir, a government emanating from Exetutive au- 

ority only, and carried out by a amet chief 
acting under Executive order. Are the rig ts and 
remedies of creditor and debtor regulated by law? 
Are the persons of citizens secure? If the com- 
mandant of a post shall order the collection of 
debts to be ed, as to a given individual in 
community, his order will be ed; if he shall 
mary regulations it llbe done.” Fhe may be 

» it wi one. is ma 

beter than the New Mexicane were accustomed 
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In my reflection, I find that the geographical ex- 
tremes of the country are most excited, and least 
| likely to listen to terms of conciliation and accom- 
|| modation. I have tried to embrace the whole 
|, country, and to know no guide but the common 
citizen hada right to expect, nor does it comport | good. If you will accept the counsel of the bor- 
with my ideas of the enjoyment of regulate: civil || ders where the different systems of labor come 
liberty. | into contact, this controversy will be settled in a 

I confess, I do not appreciate that philosophy || day. If its adjustment rested solely upon the 
which would convince me that to-day the inhabi- || voice of the Valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
tant of New Mexico has no need of a territorial || it would not lust a week. No speakers seem to 
government established by law, because the be- || have realized the fact, that in this Government 
nign teaching of a regular soldiery is an im- || there is a region where cotton and sugar do not 
provement on his former condition, but that to- || grow, and where manufactures and navigation are 
| not the only employments of industry. There ts 


barity of some of their officers to the Santa Fé | 

isoners from Texas, [| think it probable it is an 
Improvement upor ancient customs; but, Mr. 
Chairman, it is not the government an American 


morrow l shall trust the same New Mexican to || 
frame a State constitution, republican in its char- || such a region, and ts wnited voice will be heard. It 
acter, and shall embrace him as an equal in priv- || is a region that the hand of Ommipotence has 
ilege, and counsel as to the policy of our glorious || marked for the heart of a splendid empire. Already 
Union. If California has framed a constitution || the great granary of the continent, directly it will 
prematurely, and without consultation with Con- || .be the centre of political power, as well as of the 
gress as to the proper time, because we have not | military strength of the Union—I mean the Val- 
aa when | am || -_ of the Ohio and Mississippi. The interests 
0 


officially informed that New Mexico is expected || of that people are identical, no matter whether 


| to do the same thing—these people to whom | they live ina free State or a slave State; and they 


anarchy or military rule is an improvement—I || cannot be induced to sacrifice their welfare or thetr 
feel that there is no longer a plea for delay in | friendship for the triumph of any extreme doc- 
the performance of our duty. But again: [ must || trine about slavery. The farmers of the West see 
express my extreme disinclination to the continu- || capital industriously engaged in contriving the 
ance of a government over any part of the Ameri- | ways an! means of commerce between them and 
the Atlantic. They recognize the fact, that they 
feed the slave who produces cotton in the South, 
and the operative who manufactures it in the 
North. The South Atlantic States struggle to 
reach the Valley of the Ohio with their rathways, 
| and directly Ohio and Indiana will transport hogs, 
and cattle, and flour, by railroad to Charleston and 
Savannah, or distribute them to Mobile, Pensacola, 
and through the cotton-growing States. On the 
other hand, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri, will use the ways of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, to reach the Aantic with their 
|| tobacco, hemp, and stock. The staples of these 
| States are the same. They are competitors in the 
to delay. I have already commented upon the || markets of the Union. They are friends and 
views of the President. According to my con- || brethren, Will the free West pursue a policy 
struction, he says to us, by implication as forcibje || which can only serve to annoy the South, and to 
as language can convey, that our duty is apparent || alienate the friendship of the southern people? 
to him, if we have the patriotism to discharge it— || Will the corn grower on White river, or the 
at all events, it is apparent to me. My action as | Wabash, vote to produce a state of case which may 
a legislator is the consequence of my own judg- || cut off his own market? Will he pursue a mere 
ment. I pursue the true spirit of the declaration || sentiment—an idealism, never to be rendered prac- 
of the Executive, that, the independence of the || tical—when he sees that it deprives his neighbor 
representative is indispensable to the preservation | of rights esteemed dear, and produces discord 
of our system of self-government, and that he |; where all should be harmony? | should be willing 
owes no responsibility to any human power but || to leave this question to my neighbors; | believe 
his own constituents. || they would do us justice. | expect it at the hands 
I acknowledge the astuteness of those who have || of their representatives. 
rallied upon what they are now pleased to term || Mr. Chairman, before I conclude these observa- 
‘* the plan of the Administration.” Sir, the Exec- || tions, I desire to say a few words in reply to 
utive who heads this Administration, holds the | the frequent expression which has been given 
doctrine (if | understand the principle upon which, || upon this floor, to the idea of using military means 
above all others, he came into power) that plans | to keep the States in union. The Union was not 
are to be devised here—in the legislature—and || founded on the principle of force; it cannot be pre- 
merely to be executed by the department of || served by such application. It rests upon mutual 
which the President is the chief. Justice to the _ interest, and exists alone by the observance of the 
President will not authorize the declaration that | rights and feelings of every section. Whenever 
this Administration is committed to any plan. It will || force shall be necessary to make its parts cohere, 
subscribe cheerfully to whatever constitutional and || the spiritin which it originated will have departed, 
considerate plan the wisdom of Congress may de- || and the value of what remains will not compensate 
vise. The motive inducing the adoption of the | the trouble undertaken for its preservation. Bat 
rinciple of ** non-action”’ are so clearly displayed | above all things, the idea of force wielded by a 
in a letter of the gentleman from New York [Mr. | moiety of these States to coerce obedience from 
Dver] to his constituents, as not to require any || the other moiety, is most preposterous. Wemay, 
power of analysis for their comprehension. The } by a proper and speedy adjustment of this delicate 
licy surrenders no view of the **Free-Soil’’ party. | point in our relations with each other, open the 
ing upon an expectation that the'territories | new leaf of our national history, with the most 
will voluntarily exclude slavery, it reserves the | cheering prospect of inseribing thereon the peace- 
power to ineerdiet it by express legislation, should | ful progress of arts, commerce, and manufactures— 
the territories fail to do so. It appliesthe fable of | the story of a people wisely continuing to 
the faggots to this case, introducing one State ata | govern themselves by the honest observance of 
time, carved out of parts of the public domain, | mutual good faith, and steadily developing the 
under the practical assertion of a principle, the resources, tee and intellectual, of a noble 
immediate application of which to the whole do- | country. proving ourselves unequal to the 
main would be 80 obnoxious to the slaveholding duty which lies before us, we may write upon that 
States as to be intolerable. By refusing to act at | 


ge the last history of a splendid empire, whose 
all,.it throws the onus of all agitation apparently | bright hopes were prematurely crushed by the 
upon the slave States. It finally attempts to © 


{ unworthy jealousies, the unbridled cupidity, or 
clothe itself with the name of an * Administration 1 


the reckless ambition of her own degenerate sons, 
plan,” and to bring to its aid the larity and | for future ages to contemplate with grief and 
name of the President of the United States. : 


| wonder. 
Mr. Chairman, I know no party or section, in ! 


I have not spoken of diaunion. Kentucky has 
the adjustment of this delicate and difficult subject. | notcontemplated it. With unswerving confidence 


plays the governor, and the pqwer of the State is 
maintained by military authority. It is a prece- 
dent only justifiable in a case of extreme necessi- 
ty—a precedent to be dispensed with as soon as 
possible, not to be prolonged indefinitel y—a satrapal 
power uncongenial to the spirit of American insti- 
tutions—at war with every notion of just govern- 
ment in a republican system, to which I have been 
educated—dangerous in its example to the rights 
of the citizen, and the liberty of the States. i] 

And why shall we not perform our duty, our | 
whole duty, to these infant provinces? 

Tell me not it is the plan of the Administration 
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in the good faith of the great body of the people of 


other States, ehe continues to rely upon the main- 
tenance of the Union as a fixed fact—an axiom— 
a thing ken as granted. She makes no calcula- | 
tion of its value; all her political arithmetic embraces | 
the good and glory of ourcommon country. To 
peri! the Union by any policy which impairs its 
value and integrity, will be deemed by her people 
a crime of the deepestdye. To menace its safety 
and perpetuity by unconstitutional and oppressive 
legislation, inviting resistance to usurpation, is to 


suramon the people whom | represent to look to || 


the security of their hearth-stones and the honor 
of their families, To do any act which should 
dixeolve the Union, would be to concentrate upon 
their heads the horrors which must attend such a 
scene. My mind refuses to contemplate the 
transformation of Kentucky in the event of such a 
catastrophe. I look back upon ber origin, a wil- 
derness-—apon her present, a garden—upon her 
future, the very centre and heart of a glorious and 
mighty nation, claiming sympathy in the successes 
or veverses of its remotest extremities, with all | 
the pride and devotion of flialaffection. Amid her 
green-woods, cities have risen, where enterprise 
and tol garner wealth from growing commerce. 
Upon her fertile fields, industry sows with the 
assurance of abundance in the harvest. Amid 
her cottages, the merry shout of innocence is heard, 


and in ber churches the prayers of pious age. || 


* Peace tinkles on the shepherd’s: bell and sings 
among her reapers.’’ Her homes are the abodes 
of plenty, and the fires of patriotism still burn upon 
her altars. Were this Union lost, the bugle would 
wake the echoes from her hills, and the martial 
dram would sound along her valleys—the pru- 
ning-hook would be exchanged for the sword— 
the church would be turned into a barrack—her 
fields would be trodden by the feet of soldiers, in- 
stead of farmers, and her frontiers would constantly 
bristle with bayonets for protection or aggression. 
lt is for her a proposition to exchange the smiles 
of peace for the frowns of war—prosperity for 
adversity—abundance for desolation. 1 have seen 
wer upon the face of one country, and whether 


foree be ‘‘ an army of occupation” or of invasion, |) 


1 know that the presence of an army is a stern 
and awful calamity. [ama native of Kentucky. 
Never by act of mine will she be made the Bel- 
gium, upon whose bosom is to be repeated in 
America the contests of rival nations. I behold 
her interests plainly. 
mately. Her voice strikes upon my ear from 
beyond the mountains with the authority of pa- 
rental command, She is true to the Union. When 
her assembly inscribed upon the marble from her 
quarries, fashioned for the monument to the Father 
of his Country, ** Under the auspices of Heaven 
‘and the precepts of Washington, Reuehe will be 
‘ the last to giveup the Union,’’ they only engraved 
upon the stone the undoulted sentiment which 
throbs in every pulsation of her own great heart. 
Her delegation in this Congress, with unanimity, 
will lend the sentiment full and unequivocal ap- 
probation. 

Kentucky is thus attached to the Union, because 
she regards it as a Union of equal sovereign States, 
bazed upon equal rights, equal dignity, justice, 
good faith, international regard, as well as consti- 
tutional obligation. She knows her own duties 
and rights in the Confederacy, She will perform 
the one and maintain the other. 

Should she be disappointed in her just anticipa- 
tions of the course er sister States, and a line 


of conduct be entered upon by them destructive || 


of the value of the Government, by an abuse of 
power for the manifest purpose of oppregsion, or 
to atiack the right to, and security of, property 
heid by Kentucky, as well as her more southern 
neighbors, by a tenure independent of the Con- 


stitution, no on of the proper remedy will 
be required by ik tucky. She will be found ft 
for “honor’s toughest task,” ready to vindicate 
her rights, and to redress her wrongs. | hope, 
however, that a spirit of justice will preside here; 
that a patriotism compreiensive enough to em- 
brace the whole country will guide our action; 
that, by wise and timely concessions to one 
another, a patriotic forbearance and for the 
interests as well as rights of each other, the land- 
marks set by the fathers of the Republic may not 
de lost sight of, and the Union may be immorial. 


I know her people inti- |: 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


oe 


| SPEECH OF MR. THOS. L. HARRIS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In rae Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 25, 1850. 

| ‘The House being in Committee of the Whole 
| on the state of the Union, on the President’s Mes- 
| sage transmitting the Constitution of Calfornia, 

| Mr, HARRIS said: 

Mr. Cuainman: | know not that at this stage of 
the debate | can say anything worthy of the atten- | 
tion of thé committee, or that will throw any new | 
light upon the topics under consideratione This | 
| discussion has been greatly protracted, and from | 
| the number of speeches already made, both here | 
| and in the Senate, and from the character and ability 
of those gentlemen who have spoken, it would seem | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


that the subject ought to be, if it is not, entirely | 
exhausted. Little remains but to notice some of | 
the points which have sprung out of the discuss | 
sion, rather than out of the simple question, upon | 
which it is based. I shall proceed in the course I | 
have marked out to pursue, although I feel assured, | 
that after the two hours of excitement through | 
which the House has just passed, I can hardly | 
expect any remarks of mine will command that 
| notice which, perhaps, under other circumstances, 
they might receive. 

Before I do so, let me state what I judge to 
be the simple matter in difference on this ques- 
| tion, By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the 
United States acquired some five hundred and 
twenty thousand square miles of territory, for the 
| protection of the inhabitants of which, legislation 
| is necessary, either in the erection of territorial 
governments, or in the admission of it in proper 
subdivisions into the Union as States. The pre- 
vailing, and indeed universal opinion at the North | 
is, that this territory is now free, and the general | 
desire is that it shall ever remain free; while at | 
| the South, the desire is that it may, at leasta large | 

portion of it, become slave territory, or that it may 
| remain open to the admission of slavery. This 

ia a short statement of the whole question and | 
| ground of controversy, without considering the | 


| various shades of opinion entertained, either of the | 





|| good or evil of slavery, or of the propriety or con- 


stitutional power for Congress to legislate upon 
| the subject. 

From this condition of things, two distinct prop- 
ositions have emanated. One is, the admission of | 
California as a State, now, as she has presented | 
herself, with her constitution as she has framed 
it, and with her boundaries as they have been 
| designated; the other is, the organization of 

governments for the remaining portions of the | 
| territories, either of a State or territoriel form. 
| On the first question, a portion of the South tell us 
| they will make a test for the existence of the | 
| Union; while on the last, it is openly declared by 
| many, that the érection of territorial governments 
'by Congress for these territories, prohibiting 
slavery, shall be cause for a dissolution of this 
| Union, or for secession. I regret that these dec- 
larations, in their threatening form, have been 
made. ‘They have never been necessary or proper 
for the attainment of aay object which ought to be 
desired by the South. If the South has been ap- 
prehensive that a cvuarse of legislation would 
here urged by the North, which she judged would 
be detrimental to her interests, or an infraction of 
her righis, and which she desired to stay or avert, 
it was not necessary, to the accomplishment of 
those objects, that such declarations should be 
made as have been made, or such scenes enacted 
as we have witnessed in this House during the 
esent session. Had gentlemen from the South 
ut generally spoken in the tone of the esteemed 
' and eloquent gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. W ext- 
BORN,] who ocnemmees the committee some weeks 
since, or in the noble and impassioned 
of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. MeDesene) 
in his speech at the last session, which has been 
so universally read and admired, this whole diffi- 
culty might have been settled in a very short time 
and to the general satisfaction of all parties.e 
sections of the country. I regret that they have 
not; and I desire that, after such vaunts of chiv- 
alry, and such threats as have been made b 
some of the hot-headed gentlemen from the 


on this floor—if it should so be 


they have beeen prone ; 
any event, they will not take it ill, if some of s\n 
charges made by them against the North, ore - 
vere =e eee in the Pear’ in which they 
ve been e 80 indicat 
erat . lely the vindication of 
r. Chairman, I am for the admissi : 
fornia as a State into this Union—Celifonc. 
she.is, with her constitution and Propos ‘d boy : 
aries. I wish herto be admitted now; | ae : 
remanding—a thing that never was done at all a 
never ought to be done in such a case as thi 
| The constitution of California is all that could be 
desired, and in my judgment will compare favor 
ably with the constitution of any of the States, 
It is eminently republican. Her boundaries on 
too large to meet my approbation, but afier the 
most careful inquiry, as to the propriety of makin 
them less, I am satis that we can now do noth, 
ing better, either for or for ourselves, than to 
take her as she is, with her vast commercial pros. 
pects, her untold treasures, and her rapidly-in- 
creasing, intelligent, and enterprising Opulation 
It is objected to the admission of California, that 
the President has improperly interfered in its 
organization, and that without his interference, 


rsue, and that 





| through a certain gentleman, late a member of 
this House, she never would have applied for ad. 
mission in the manner she has, and with such 
constitution as she has presented. However im. 
properly the appointment of an emissary to Cali- 
fornia may have been made, it is not my belief 
that it had the slightest influence upon the decis- 
| ion of the convention, or upon the people of Calj- 
fornia, and | am doubly satisfied of this afer 
| hearing the clear and forcible speech made on 
esterday by the gentleman from Oregon, [Mr. 
nurstTon.} The organization of government in 
California, was the work of the people, urged by 
the necessity which existed from the neglect of 
Congress. 1 the people have a right to govern 
| themselves, they have a right to originate govern- 
| ment. The people of California have nobly ex- 
ercised that right, and now ask Congress but to 
confirm what they have done. It will affotd me 
| pleasure to vote for that confirmation at the earli- 
est possible moment. It will be a grand event, 
when that star of our empire from the West, shall 
be placed in the constellation of the Union, never 
to set, but like the sparkling gems from her mount- 
ains, shall flash the rays of light and liberty across 
the distant waters of the Pacific forever. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are told that the North 
seeks to exclude the South from these territories, 
| and thereby confer exclusive benefits upon them- 
| selves. Iam not aware, Mr. Chairman, of any 
| design so to exclude the South, nor do I perceive 
how any inequality of rights would be established 
either by the admission or exclusion of slavery. 
If it be admitted, every northern man can possess 
himself of, and carry with him there, the same 
property that a southern man can; and on the 
other hand, if it be excluded, every southern cil- 
zen can take the same property there that any 
northern one can. The righis of both North and 
South will remain the same in any event. The 
political objection which the North has to the 
extension of slavery, over and above what they 
esteem its moral and social objections, is, the i0- 
equality which it works in the representation and 
influence of the States in the General Govern- 
ment. Asan example of this, by taking the vote 
of the last presidential election, and calling that 
of South Carolina the same as Alabama, and 
classing Delaware (which Mr. Carwoun calls 
neutral) as a free which from its small 
number of slaves. may properly be done in this 
64,389 votes, and the frce Statee 1,981,810 vole 
votes, free es voles, 

ing a difference. of 1,087,491 votes. 


ial elector for 

the North one preside id 

ery naam, while & ives 

9.936 id North 
serene Lisi8s vows, hese, {belive 
nares. ep reesene. er » 
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cho will everstand by all the guaranties of 
‘Constitution, as it respects slavery where it 
pow exists. ‘ : 
put, Mr. Chairman, there never was, in my 
inion, any good reason for the agitation of the 
se n of slavery in California. Others have 
vat differently. Some have agitated this sub- 
. from motives of duty, but by far the largest || 
amber, in my judgment, both at the North and | 
ihe South, for political pu alone. If slavery 
pever can exist im California, on account of physi- | 
al laws, which are insurmountable, then the north- , 
a man accomplishes nothing by its prohibition, || 
the southern man gairs nothing by the omis- 
sion of that prohibition. If the information given 
ys from all sources is correct, the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Conran) is right, when he — 
wthat it would be about-as easy to introduce the 
‘quitare of the cotton and sugar plants on the 
‘parched plains and snow-capped mountains of 
‘that country, a8 permanently to establish slavery 
ithere.”’? A Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Beux)} 








|| stitation, although there were more States in the 


and six slave States. 





“northern section, two to its Senatorial and two to | expended in the United States for all local appro- 


its Representative delegation; and for the first |) priations (omitting for navy-yards, the Miliary 
twenty-three yeurs after the ratification of the | Academy, and District of Columbia) for a period 
Constitution, there was but a period of six years | of ten years, by which it appenrs that the amount 
when the northern section did not exceed the | expended North is $10,024,702, and the amount 
southern, in respect of numbers and representa- || expended South is $9,110,956. This gives, on 
tion in both houses of Congress; and more than | the census of 1840, at the rate of $1.02 7-10 for 
this, it was never intended that there should be || every free white person in the North; and at the 
such an equilibrium. At the adoption of the Con- || rate of $1.90 for every free white person at the 
| South; and on the basis of the entire population, 
| whites, free negroes, slaves and all, it vives at the 
| raté of $1.01 for each person at the North, and 
| $1.21 for each person at the South; while on the 
| basis of the presidential vote of 1848, the amount 
prospect and in contemplation, eleven free States || appropriated North averages $0 5U 5-10 for each 
Nor is there any evidence || voter, and at the South, $1.01 38-10 for each voter, 
that the framers of the Constitution, or the people || or more than twice as much at the South as at the 
of any of the States, then anticipated any greater || North. 

or different number of either, except an increase of | I have the utmost confidence in the correctness 
the number of free States, as contemplated by the | of these figures, and | challenge their refutation. 
ordinance of 1787, or by some of the other then || Is.it not strange, then, Mr. Chairman, that our 
slave States becoming free by manumission, or || southern friends should have worked themselves 


northern than in the southern section, vet even 
then, provision was made by the ordinance of 
1787 for adding four more States to the Union, 
which were to be forever free—thus having, in 





s, that ** while the presegt organization of ma- 
ear creation stands, Atiean slavery can never 
‘fnd a foothold in New Mexico;” and a Senator 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Bancer,) I believe, 
expressed a similar belief that slavery can never 
exist in that country. Mr. Wessrer thinks it 
never can exist there any more than amid “ the 
everlasting snows of Canada,” and that an act of 
Congress, excluding slavery from it, would be a 
thing unnecessary—would wound the feelings of 
others, and ** do disgrace to his own understand- 
ing.’ Mr. Cray also intimates that slavery 
never can go there, and says to the South: “If 
‘nature has pronounced the doom of slavery in 
‘these territories—if she has declared by her im- 
‘mutable laws that slavery cannot and shall not 
‘exist theree—who can you reproach but nature 
‘and nature’s God?’? Mr. Secretary Waker 
expressed an Opinion, six years ago, that slavery 
would never pass beyond the Del Norte. Mr. 
Buchanan said, in 1847, that it ‘* was morally im- 

ible” for slavery to go there; and General Cass 
in his Nicholson letter expressed the same opinion. 
Other distinguished authorities might be multiplied 
to any extent, and these, added to the opinions of 
all travelers and explorers, all proving as com- 
pletely the same truth. Withevery one who would 
form his conclusions from the judgments of others, 
or with whom the opinions of others would have 
any weight, these authorities would be considered 
sulficient; and an examination of the subject will, 
with any one, work the same conviction. 

But, sir, the highest southern authority [Mr. 
Catuoun] tells us, that the Union is in danger, 
and that the cause of the danger is the almost 
universal discontent produced by “ the belief of 
‘the people of the southern States—as prevalent as 
‘the discontent itself—that they cannot remain, as 
‘things now are, consistently with honor and safety 
‘in the Union.”’ This is important language. “ As 
things now are,’’ the South cannot remain in the 
Union; and if we change, except in the particular 
line whieh they indicate, the result is to be the 
same. This is bringing the North to a straight 
gate and narrow way indeed. It is possible that 
(his statement might obtain some credence, if 
there was an 
belief; but as itis, lam sure few, very few, will 
pay any regard to it. 

We are told by the eame authority, that the 
principal cause for this belief, is, because “ the 
‘equilibrium between the two sections of the 
‘Government, as it stood when the Constitution 
‘was ratified, has been destroyed.” I had sup- 
posed that the Government had not in early times 
consisted in, or been composed of, sections, but 
that the Government was a unit, even though the 
States might, unfortunately, class themselves into 
sections. But what was the equilibrium? Was 
itthe fact that all were slave States? No, sir, 
but an equality between the free and the slave 

es, In population, weight, influence, and 
representation, Did such an equilibrium ever 
exist?’ Why, sir, at the time of the ratification of 
the Constitution, the northern section contained 
seven States, with fourteen Senators and thirty- 
a R tatives, and the southern one 

six States, thirty Representatives an 
twelve Senators: ‘The next e which came into 
the Union was Vermont, one mofe to the 





possible foundation for such a_ 


emancipation, But it is said, that the ordinance | into the belief—which | have no doubt they hon- 


| of 1787 is one of the acts which has deprived the || est!y entertain—that the expenditures of this Gov- 


South of its share in the territories. If this be so, || ernment have been made unjustly to the South ? 
it Was a sowthern measure. Every southern State || Again, sir, one gentleman has instanced the 
voted for it wranimously. If, then, this measure || number of light-houses at the North, as another 
has wronged the South, they are responsible for || evidence that the South has not received her share 
it. Jefferson, Madison, and the whole southern | of public favor. He has told us that the light 
delegation in Congress were responsible for it. It | houses at the North flashed their lights upon the 
was their act. Let the South, then, not reproach || waters thick as the stars of Heaven, while at the 
the North for the ordinance 1787. | South they were left in darkness; but I find by 
We are told that the Missouri compromise was || examination that the expenses for floating lights, 
another aggressive measure; but was not this, too, || light-houses, beacons, and buoys, including sale- 
a southern measure? It passed the House of || ries of keepers for the year ending June 30, 
Representatives by a majority of southern votes— || 1849, ‘were, in the free States, $156,586.79 1-3; 
thirty-eight southern votes being for it and thirty- | and in the slave States, $167,422.26—making the 
seven against it, while of the southern States, Dela- || expense greater in the South than in the North by 
ware, Maryland, North Carolina, Alabama, Mis- |, $10,835.46 2:3. So much for this point. 
sissippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky voted for it|| But, Mr. Chairman, several gentlemen, both 
either by their entire delegations, or majorities of || here and in the other end of the Capitol, have 
them; and Virginia, Georgia, and Louisiana voted || relied upon an article in a late number of the De- 
against it—South Carolina being divided in her |) mocratic Review to show that the North is reaping, 
vote, If this measure is one, then, which has dis- || upward of $88,000,000 from its connection with 
turbed the equilibrium spoken of, it can by no the South, while itis careful not to show that the 
means be charged upon the North. | South derives any benefit from the North. | know 
The exclusion of slavery from Oregon isanoth& || not who is the author of that article—an article 
item charged by the same authority to the same which displays in many respects much ability, but 
account. But was not thisa mere piece of super- || its partial statementsand errors never ought to bave 
legislation? Was not slavery already excluded |! been allowed a place in that journal. The follow- 
from Oregon by the act of March 6, 1820? There || ing table among others has been quoted to show 
can be no doubt of this, nor can there be any | the dependence of the North upon the South: 
doubt that its exclusion by that act was by a ina- 1} Freights of northern shipping on soutbern prod- 


jority of southern votes. The clause in the Oregon || uce...+.. +0006: op epnartucerecscenrecerecsess $40,185,728 
bill added nothing to the restriction, and slavery || Profits Oar on imports at the North for south- on 
. . if TH ACCOURL. 2c cece cesses cececeteeeeseeeeese : y 
would have been as effectuaily excluded if that bill | Protes of euttanautapieatiinal cs. ¥ors0tet ake: 1 000,00 
had been silent on the subject '| Pro te on northern manufactures sould at the 
Mr. Chairman, what do gentlemen from the P —_ + “o . 3 seetee Sat . icdveual m ti . Mis 22,250,000 
; ; rofits on estern r ec nal 1@ Oo ° 
South desire? Do they wish all the territory ae- |) Ti ciupl:.....«.: Poe, etter ots oor: 10.000.000 


wired to remain slave territory? Except Cali- | profison uorthern capital employ ed ut the South 
ornia, there has never been a foot of land acquired || 
by this Government which was not slave territory. | 
irst came Louisiana, with her vast domain, ex- || This, sir, is reckoning up accounts at a dash, 
tending from the Gulf of Mexico to the frozen || but it is reckoning without the host. Is it not as 
North, and from the Mississippi to the Pacific || advantageous for the South to have her produce 
ocean. Then came Florida, and then Texas— || carried, as it is for the North to carry it? And if 
‘great, and vast, and tllimitable Texas’’—each of | it is not, why do they not carry it themselves? 
them all, and all of each being slave territory. || And if this labor performed by the North injures 
Texas alone is nearly as large as California, and || the South, do not others who perform labor for 
capable of sustaining a population ten times as | the South injure her in like manner? The item of 
great, if not ten times greater, than all our territory || $9,0 0,000, **profits derived on imports at the 
west of the Rocky mountains. This is no incon- || North for southern account,” is based on the as- 
siderable matter. In posting up, it is hardly cor- | sumption that the South consumes as much a8 the 
rect to have figures which stand for cents taken || North—an assumption wholly unwarrantable and 
and counted as dollars. No equilibrium of States, || without proof. But were it correct, how would 
of territory, of population, of interests, ever was | it be offset by “profits derived to ihe South from 
orginai contempiated— ever existed orcan exist exports on northern account 2” and how would 
and any attempt to effect any such equilibrium, | ‘profits on northern manufactures sold at the 
would be attended with more difficulty and trouble || South” be offset by ‘* profits on southern produce 
can ever result from the absence of such | sold at the North?” And how would “profits on 
uilibrium. _ western produce descending the Mississippt be 

re has been a great deal said of the revenues offset by profits to the South from having the Missis- 

and expenditures of the Government—that the | sippi flow at all? The one charge is as proper and 
former are 80 ar as to be oppressive, and | as pertinentas the other; and how would “profits 
the latter unjust, to the South. If this be so, itis | on northern capital employed at the South” be 
fee eee: ee rene et ae balanced by to the South from the use of 
ment adduced, to support this statement in rela- northern capital? And as the writer makes very 
tion to the revenues, 1 shall not discuss it. But gravely a part of this item of $6,000,000 to consist 
so far as the disbursements are concerned, | have of ‘‘tamounts expended by southerners coming 
an examination to be made by one of | North in the summer season,” how very nicely 

the most intelligent clerks of this city, at the cost could be posted up against that, instruction to the 
of great care and labor, showing the amount || South in polkas and cotillons at Saratoga, comforts 


6,000,L00 


Total earnings of the North per annum..... $95 456,728 
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by sea-bathy and clam-bakes at Newport, and wonders 
at sights of the sea-serpent off Nahant? by no means | 
omitting the item for tuition by Yankee schoolmas-— 
ters at the South im the winter season. If there is | 
anything trivial in thie reply, the answer is, that | 
the reply partakes of the nature of the proposi- | 
tion, Athy suppositions drawn from such tables, | 
that the North derives exclusive advantages from, | 
and at the expense of, the South, is not only friv- || 
clons bat foolish. i} 
There is a matter to whick I will refer in this || 
connection, which | have never heard spoken of in 
way of complaint by the North, or scarcely noticed | 
atall, Nor do I allude to it in way of complaint, | 
but to sustain the position which I have taken—I 
refer to the revenues and expenses of the Post- || 
Office Department. For the exposition of this || 
matter | have taken two years, not knowing that 
they differ in results from other years. I take | 
the year ending the 3ilst March, 1833, and the 
vear ending June 30, 1847. Sir, the first year I 
find the amount of postage received in free States 1 
was $1,109,709 92, and the expenditures in the 
same was $970,946 43; while the amount received | 
in the slave States for postage was $591,622 83; || 
and the expenditure in the same time was $961,- 
935 27—leaving the revenue over the expenditures || 
atihe North $138,763 49, and the deficit at the || 


South from the expenditure exceeding the revenue | 
$370,312 44. Take, again, the latter year. Inthe | 
free States the revenue was $1,659,412, and the | 
expenditures $1,083,307. Inthe South the revenue 
was $684,079, and the expenditures $1,318,511— || 
making a surplus North of $571,104, and adeficit || 
South of $654,462. I make no complaint on this | 
occasion; but [ very much fear, if this difference || 
were reversed, and had been in existence for twen- 
ty or thirty years, or more, that we should hear | 
much of appression and injustice, if not threats 
of ** modes and measures of redress.”’ 
it has been stated, Mr. Chairman, that of the 
troops employed in the war with Mexico, the South 


| Massachusetts 
| New York 


| Ohio... 


Michignn.. 





furnished nearly twice as many as the North, and 
that, as the acquisition of California was the con- || 
sequence of that war, that the South has peculiar 
claims from that circumstance toa full participa- | 
tion in the enjoyment of that acquisition. I shall | 
not question the right of every portion of the coun- | 
try to participate in that enjoyment, but | wish to 
correct a misapprehension growing out of that | 
statement, particularly so when that statement was | 
deemed of sufficient importance to be put forth 

with the more than famous Southern Address. 

This misapprehension has been caused by taking || 
the number of volunteers—including those illegally | 
wnt irregularly called and mustered, whether they 

performed service or not—instead of the amount | 
of service performed. ‘The number includes many | 
whe served but a very short time, or were dis- | 
charged without any service; so that the quotas || 
furnished by no means show the proper fact to be || 
sought for, which is, the amount of service performed. || 
The report of the Secretary of War shows the || 
Suites to have furnished volunteers for that war 

as follows: 
Mosearhusetts........ 1,057 Maryland and District 


of Columbia........ 
Virginia... ...6.. 


<_<. 
= 


New Jersey... .ceees 425 
Ponusyivania.,......+ 2,503 North Carolina... 
SPONG, node tine vane .-» 5,536 South Carolina....... 
Michigan......... cove Spee GOO. WS aise kis is is 
indiaua Alabama... 6.45.65, 
RUBE: w050 tvenbeds Mississippi. . 
Wisconsin Louteiana, ......5 005. 
TOM Rca cibetaseean Teunessee ........... 
Mormons ..... see Kentucky. 
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From free States. ...24,712 


From slave States. , .47,649 
Difference in favor of slave States, 22,937. 


This includes all the volunteers in service in that | 
war, except the California enlistments, which num- || 
ber five hundred and seventy-one, and certain re- | 
enlisted volunteers numbering eight hundred and || 
forty-four. ‘There were enlisted also twenty-one 
thousand and eighteen men for the old regiments 
during the war, and thirteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-one men for the ten new regi- 
ments, including the voltigeurs:  T two 
thirds of these as northern enlistments—which I 
am satisfied is les# than the real number—we have 
forty-eight thousand and fifty-two northern men, 


| forever settle the question. 


|| Vermont 
| New York 


|| Ohio 


| INinois Rangers 
|| Indiana Rangers 


__[Mareh 95, 


[SS 


SS nein 


and fifty-nine thousand three hundred and eighteen 
southern men. But to ascertain the amount of 
service during the war, we must deduct one thou- 
sand and forty-five from the Texan volunteers 
raised in 1845, and from the lists of Alabama, 
Texas, Missouri, Ohio, and other States—those 
who were raised before the war, or were dis- 


| charged without service, and without leaving their 


place of rendezvous, or the State where raised. 
From inis, also, should be deducted those volun- 
teers illegaiiy called out, who served but for a few 


| days or weeks; for it is certainly unfair to include 


those who obtained positions only on account of 
their proximity to the seat of war, and who were 


| disbanded almost immediately after their organi- 


zation. If this is dohe, we shall find that the 
North furnished the largest number of men for 
service in that war; and computing the amount of 
service rendered by the volunteers.of each State, as 


accurately as can be done without taking the time 


of each man separately, and it will be as follows: 
Months. Months. 
15,800 Maryland and District 
29,700 of Columbia 
Pennsylvania........ 38,209 Virginia......... 
New Jersey . . 4,600 North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 


15,000 
.. 9,100 
.. 14,100 
. 17,200 


. 54,600 ‘ 
+» 23,900 


. 73,800 
. 75,100 


[Indiana 
[ilinois.. Alabama.... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana. ...... 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Missouri 


Wisconsin .. 


The difference in favor of the South is about 


| equal to two full regiments for the war. This es- 


timate does not include the ten regiments or the 


regulars who enlisted for the war, and on account of 
| the war. 
| that the North furnished service equal to 813,648 
| months, and the South equal to 627,625 months, 
| making a difference in favor of the North of 


Were these included, it would be found 


186,013 months. [!f there is any doubt on these 


| points, I will cheerfully unite with gentlemen in 


passing a resolution of inquiry, which would not 
only give us valuable information as to the amount 
of service furnished by each State respectively, but 
I would be much grat- 
ified in this, for | believe my own State furnished 
more service than any other State in the Union. 
Similar was it in the war of 1812. The South 


| furnished the greatest number of volunteers; but 


the North the largest amount of service. I have 


_ prepared tables of the mililia and volunteers in that 
war, which show the number of officers and sol- || 


diers from each State, as follows: 


OGieun | Non-com. 


NORTHERN STATES. officers. 


Soldiers. 


New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Istand 
Connecticut 


676 
5,314 

1 
1,532 


4,944 
38,853 
737 
7,871 
691 4,145 

10,682 61,495 

808 4,808 

3,679 23,369 

3,407 19,490 

430 2,710 

233 2,°01 

66 448 

83 855 

158 893 

| 14,701 | 27,869 | 172,619 
Aggregate North............00sse00s devew ewes 215,189 


New Jersey .... 
Pennsylvania... 


Ilinois 


Non-com, | 


Officers. eileen: | Soldiers. 


Sourwern Srares. 
Mian na ce lak a ects a Be cc | 
Delaware ...... Vewees ees 234 
Maryiand 3,517 
ViEBinias cscs cece cseeees 5,623 11,219 
North Carolina...... nace 760 1,250 
South Carolina. 644 1,236 
DOM iis 505. 00.06 742 1,185 
Kentucky......-.. 

Tennessee ....... 

Louisiana, c 

District of Columbia..... 3,712 
Missouri Rangers,....... Qi 209 


| 16,5007 | "99,777 | 910,147 
Aggregate South............+5 eee eee e eee + one 256.433 


3,155 
43,263 
75,049 
19,197 

9,343 


5,879 


TT 


1243 
5,098 
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A large portion of these volunteers - 
few days or weeks only, so that weey. tittle indj 
eation is — of the amount of service. nat 
know the North furnished her full share—bitier 
Federal and anti-war as was then most of Ne 
England. But if the regulars are included ne 
their service computed, it will be found to 
to about 620,000 months’ service for the Norh, 
| and 310,000 months for the South. It has beey 
subject of remark, by the officers of the depen. 
ments, for more than thirty years, that thre. 
fourths or four fifths of all the enlistments, bar 
for the army and navy, were made at the Nor) 
While upon this subject, Mr. Chairman, it om 
curred to me to ascertain the number of troo 
in the revolutionary war, and in the subsequent 
Indian and border troubles—the latter of wine 
| I shall publish with my speech.* For the cony. 
_ nental line of the Revolution, the North furnished 
| 172,436 men, and the South 59,335 men—a digjey. 
ence in favor of the North of 113,101 men. | 
| have no means of determining the length of sep. 
vice. 
But, sir, these comPrisons are all disagreeab|. 
to me, nor would they be made, except in rep) 
to those already drawn to the prejudice of the 
| North. So far as the South has cause of com. 
| plaint against the North or citizens of the North— 

and I know they have cause—I for one am read 
to codperate at once in the passage of such laws 


for 


| 


‘| as shall enforce the requirements of the Consi. 
tution. But the South must get over their ex. 
treme sensitiveness, because of Abolition speeches 


| made or papers published at the North. Why, 
| 
| 


sir, | wish the Clerk to read some remarks made 
in the Legislature of Virginia in the session of 
1832-3. [The Clerk read as follows:} 
“Slavery is ruinous to the whites, retards improvement, 
roots out industrious population, banishes the yeomaury 
| of the country, deprives the spinner, the weaver, the smith, 
| the shoemaker, the carpenter of employment and support, 
| This evil admits no remedy ; itis increasing, and will con. 
tinue to increase, until the whole country will be inundated 
with one black wave, covering its whole extent, with a few 
| white faces floating on the surface. The master has no cap- 
| ital but what is invested in human flesh. The father, ip. 
| stead of being richer for his sons, is at a loss how to provide 
for them. There is no diversity of occupations—no incen. 
| tive to enterprise. Labor of every species is disreputable, 
because performed mostly by slaves. Our towns are station. 
| ary, our villages almost everywhere declining, and the gen- 
| eralaspect of the country marks the curse of a wasteful, 
idle, r ckless population, who have no interest in the soil, 
and care not how much it is impoverished.” 

This language was spoken by Mr. Marshall of 
Fauquier county, and similar, if not stronger, lao- 
guage was used by other distinguished gentlemen 
of that State on the same occasion; but we hear of 
no such language now being used there; and if the 
like should be uttered by a northern man, or 
printed in a northern paper, and circulated South, 
| a fearful clamor would follow. Sir, | see no pro- 
| priety in the Abolition furor, which has raged in 
the minds of certain northern fanatics, which 

leada them to disregard law, constitutional obli- 
gations—everything—in the vain pursuit of this 
/one idea. I scorn and despise all fanaticism, 
| whether originated and fostered in the salt, coal, 
or cod-fish regions of the North, or in the cotton 
fields of the South; and while I am compelled to 
say, that in my opinion northern fanatics orgin- 
ated this excitement, I am further compelled to 
say, that I believe it never would have grown !nlo 
consequence but for southern countenance, south- 
ern carping, and southern morbid sensitiveness. 
And now, having reviewed these topics, let me 
ask, is there” anything in the question of the ad- 
mission of California, or in any of these alleged 
causes of comenen to justify the excitement we 
have seen, and the threats we have heard in this 
House? And yet, a ecparnys state of things 
has been upon us—is still upon us—growing oul 
of this question. Why is it, that after so longs 
career of prosperity, the result of union, of har- 
mony, and good-will—when the eyes of the or 
pressed of mankind are turned to us in hope, 
their hearts.in prayer to Heaven for our success— 





when every American sentiment ought to be in 
unison, and every American arm ought to be 


* In Wayne’s arm 
emees ead 9 wu; Hawk war, 491 officers and 
men ; et, SI eas at Oe one 
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ed for our common good—why is it, that dis- 
diseord, and disunion of feeling, distract our 

ncils, enervate our strength, and stamp every | that sacred instrument, formed by the great, 

w with care and anxiety? Why is it, that the wise, and the good of our ancestors, under 
yeisiation halts in her course, and finds her place ] the benignant auspices of God himself, any petty, 
wrped, and the time that should be devoted to | 
Ze oecupied by the devotees of passion, of bit- || at Hartford, at Nashviile, or elsewhere ! 
yer eof denunciation? Why is it, that hints, | 
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ost | securely forever. Shame, shame on the man who 


If such 
| a convention does meet, and for such a 


ur- 
wroate, and calculations for the dissolution of the | pose, the citizens of Nashville will not ine its 
gnion, are made by those who, as all believed a } session for an hour. They will never permit 
fw days 8g, would cheerfully have offered their | their city to be made the den of a treasonable con- | 
jives for its perpetuity? Why is it, sir, that the | clave. They will never give countenance to as- | 


sassins of the Constitution. 
such stain upon the page of their history, nor any 
such pollution to the soil which holds the bones of 
Andrew Jackson and James K. Polk. 


gallant spirits who but yesterday stood shoulder | 
» shoulder in a common cause, to meet the shock | 
of war, are to-day ready to disband their glorious | 
»my, put themselves in hostile array against each | 
ober, and with muskets loaded, and cannons || ford Convention would be forgotten under the 
inted, stand awaiting only the word of some more || damning shame and infamy of one which, under 
yekless mutineer, to commence the work of fra- | any conceivable pretext that can now be made, 
ernal murder? And all for what? Because of a || would rend this Government into fragments—and 
ty quarrel about dividing the spoils of the || that over the tombs of the illustrious dead of Ten- 
camp ! Is it pride that would thus lead us to our nessee. : 
jestruction? Has the happiness on which we | But perhaps I[ attach more importance to this 
have rioted produced a surfeit? Have abstractions | projected movement than it deserves. One thing 
blinded us to realities? Elave fancied duties and _ 1s certain—the citizens of Nashville have ever been 
obligations toa part, made us forget our duties || celebrated for their hospitality, and if such a con- 
and obligations to the whole? Sir, | fear that vention does assemble there, its members will be 
there is a political, a mental, a moral disease, | recipients of it to the full extent of their merits. 
which has broken out in our land, both North and | They will doubtless be well fed and clothed. Even 
South, more to be dreaded than any pestilence | the boys will see that they are plentifully supplied 
which ever depopulated cities, or carried desola- | with stale eggs, and most appropriately and suita- 
tion among the nations of the earth. Would to | bly clothed in respectable suits of tar and feathers. 
God that some physician might appear, endowed, || 1 spoke, Mr. Chairman, of rending this Govern- 
qualified—commissioned, if it might be, by God || ment into fragments—and would not any sort of 
himself—to arrest, to eradicate this terrible malady! || separation so result? What sort of geographical 
But, sir, let us not despair, but set about reconci- 
ling at once, these conflicting views, and harmon- 
izing these discordant elements. Let the North 
and the South yield their extreme opinions; and 
iet the great West and Northwest, where ultraisms 
less prevail, now become—as those portions of the 
Union are destined to become—the regulating 
power of the country, and all will soon be settled 
to the satisfacticn of all sections of the Union. || 
Admit California at once, provide territorial gov- || 
ernments for the remainder of the territories, with- 
out offensive and unnecessary provisos, adjust the 
Texan boundary, abolish the slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia, and provide for enforcing || disasters, to miseries, to horrors, which no mortal 
the guaranties of the Constitution. ‘Thus will all || can describe or imagine. 
be arranged—union will again appear among us, || 
and harmony once more prevail in all our deliber- 


| for Kentucky, or the valley States with the sea- 
| board, or Texas with either. 
, venerable Senator from Texas exclaimed not long 


States; when that Union ceases, Texas goes out.”’ 
Besides, the same causes which have driven slavery 
from the northern States, must soon drive it from 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri; 
| and the work of disunion would have to be re- 
enacted. 
| tion which by no possibility can confer a solitary 








| has gravely informed us, that if ** this Govern- 
ations. I hope, sir, it will be done, and done || ment should be rent assunder, the mouth of the 
speedily. || Mississippi will belong to the South.’’ This, sir, 


which is to cure all these ills. And how—by what || ents, and to the people of my State. 
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can, without a blush, proposes to substitute for | 


paltry, sectional platform, made, or to be made | 


They will permit no | 


The Hart- | 


or commercial affinity has Maryland and Virginia | 


No, sir; as the | 


| solution is war—civil, desolating war. 
What folly, then, to agitate a proposi- | 


|| advantage upon any one, but which must lead to | 


is a matter of no jittle importance to my constitu- | 
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a 


‘this Union. Sach has ever been my delight; nor 


can | hear, without the deepest interest and emotion, 
sentiments “for Liberty and Union, now and for- 


| ever, one and inseparable.’”” They are those high 


and holy sentiments which are chambered in the 

consecrated recesses of patriotic hearts, and come 

ee on occasions of great public concernment or 
ril. 


Sir, Il have always been a party man. My con- 


| Victions upon the general questions of party have 


been deep and controlling. | have been found 
acting with that party whose principles and mena- 
ures were, and are, in my judgment, best calculated 
to promote the welfare of the whole country. | 
have ever been a Democrat; and it is my convic- 
tion now, that had the patriotic Senator from 
Michigan been elected to the presidency, we 
would have been spared the dangers and excite- 
ments which have distracted the country and this 
House. He was defeated—by what means | need 
not now say; it js a sufficient vindication of hia 
views, that the doctrine of non-interventicn, as 
advocated by him, has now been approved by 
the great leaders of the Whig party. But, sir, I 
must act in conformity with things as they exist, 
and as my sense of duty directs. In times of pub- 
he peril, party as party should become nothing, and 
our country as our country should become every- 
thing. And | say here to-day, that whenever my 
vote may be needed, or my assistance be of ser- 
vice in maintaining the integrity of this Union, 
they shall be ready; and in such an emergency, I 
shall stand by this or any other Administration, 
so long and so faithfully as it stands by the Con- 
stitution, 

But, Mr. Chairman, let all these schemes, 
thoughts, and speculations for disumon, be aban- 
doned. Let them, with their originators and sup- 


| porters, be consigned to those realms of discord 
since, ** Texas came into the Union of these || 


and pits of horror, where they belong. Disunson, 
sir? Gentlemen do not know the meaning of the 
word they use. Dusunion is the dissolution of 
all government—the dissolution of society. Dis- 
When 
the sections of this Confederacy are so far alien- 
ated from each other as to endure disunion, they 
are so far alienated as to produce collision. I 
need not speculate on the immediate causes, 
whether it would be the questioned right to pavi- 


| gate the Mississippi, disturbed commercial rela- 
The gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Hirrtarp) | 


tions, attempts to secure absconding runaways, 
or the mere love of martial renown. A collision 
would take place, forces would be increased, and 
opposing armies would be in the field. In such an 
event, carry yourself in imagination to somo 


And to put || lofty peak of the Alleghanies, from whenee you 
it beyond dispute, | propose a compromise, and || may behold all parts of this vast country at a 
that is, that the South shall hold the mouth of the || glance; where now commerce moves her busy 


Mississippi undisturbed, as they now do, while the | throng; where cheerful labor drives his team 


means? Sir, if that convention meets at all, it | 
will meet in my judgment for disunion; if not for 


| 
But a convention is to be held at Nashville 
that, forwhatis it? Are the impulsive gentlemen | 


of the South to assemble after their turgid procla- 
mations and formal pronunciamientos, and resolve’ 
that slavery is a blessing, and thenadjourn? Sir, 
that would be puerile; after what has taken place, 
anything will be puerile which is not violent. If 
it meets, it will be for no ceremonies nor formali- 
ues. [is call was made to depend on a contingency 
which has not happened; yet we are told that the 
convention will go on. hen we ask southern 
gentlemen what it will do, they tell us they “ can- 
not say what it will do, but it will take care to 
protect the honor of the South, and to provide for 
the redress of grievances.”’ Sir, it is for disunion, 
and nothing but disunion. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, (Mr. Har- 
kis yielding the floor,) begged to say a single 


| 
word in reply to the question of the gentleman 


gentleman, 
advantageous to the South than any other arrange- 
ment that possibly can be made. 

The gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 





the ery of “ Union”’ is “senseless and insane;’ 

and he informs us further that heis ‘* disgusted 
|| with it.”’ Sir, it is nothing new, in cases of mental 
hallucination, for those who are laboring under its 
influence, to fancy all persons insane but them- 
selves. This seems to be a case in point; and! 
have no doubt that the constituents of that honora- 
ble gentleman, who is so grievously afflicted, will 
take good care, if they do not consign him to a 
mad-house, to place him in quiet retirement, which 
his complaints seem so much to require, and his 
conduct deserve. . ; 

And we have been further told by the honorable 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Srernens,} that 
we cannot preserve the Untun * by singing peeans 
to the Union.’’ This may be true; and yet, sir, | 
trust that paans to the Union will never grate 
harshly on an American ear. To me there is 


from Iilinois. The gentleman had said that the 
object of this convention was disunion. Now, 
he was well assured by those who were compe- 
‘ent to speak of the purposes of this convention, 
that it contemplated no such thing. They allege 
that its object is to establish some secure platform, 
on which all the southern States may be able to 
take their stand, for the preservation of their com- 
— their honor, now menaced by the 
Mr. HARRIS. I perfectly understand the whole 
thing. It is disunion, and nothing but disunion. 
A platform—a platform on which to stand? What 
Platform is there—can there be—than the 
Constitution? It is a platform on which every 
‘rue-hearted American citizen can stand, and stand 


him. 


tare 
“Fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils.” 
L love to listen to every expression of devotion to 


Cuneman] has. been pleased to inform us that | 


richest music in the song of the Union, and from | 
sentiments which were subsequently uttered by | 
that gentleman, I am sure it is not disagreeable to | #> shall they continue to increase to the atest 
With such a theme for song, well might the | generation. 
great poet apply his test to determine who it is sustained and enlivened by it, our Constitation, 


|| Uniow eaists, but | will make no pledges after that. | a-field, or plies his busy implements; where peace 
| hope this proposition will be acceptable to that | presides; where virtue dwells in security; where 
br ean positive that it will be more | happiness has made her constant home, and claim- 


ed us all as her children; all would be changed. 
| The thunder of cannon, the shock of charging 
| squadrons, the shouts of combatants, the glitter of 
arms, the smoke from desolated towns, the flames 
| from burning dwellings, the shrieks of women 
and children, would umite to complete the scene of 
| horror—the consummation of calamity. But when 
the imagination ts exceeded by the reality; when 
the land is made desolate; when your commerce 
| is destroyed; when all means are exhausted in 
| the prolonged and dreadful contests; when patriot- 
| ism is supplanted by selfishness; when nationality 
| ceases; when the American flag is seen no more; 
| when * discord reigns forever,’ then, and not til 
| then, will gentlemen who use it know the full 
meaning of the word pisunion. 
| But this cannot be. There isa necessity which 
binds us together, as immovable as the mount- 
/ain’s range, and as lasting as the flow of the 
} . : : : 
mighty rivers of the West. Nothing can avoid 
| it—nothing can remove it; time only adds to its 
| strength. The glories of the past, the happiness 
of the present, the hopes of the future, all increase 
| its strength and influence to bind us together; and 





J.et us cherish this spirit of union; 


————* like a spirit of fire 
Shriued in its own grand ciement,”’ 


shall remain a lasting and a living light, to guide 
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the people and the nations of the earth to the 
highest summit of political happiness and social | 


perfection. 
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obedience to their requisitions. 1 should noi feel \| of the country. It is not, therefore 


at Jiberty to avail myself of that position in the 
debates of this body to neutralize my own votes 


| by endeavoring to influence the votes of others 
| against it. 
| fully, if I felt myself bound by it at all. 


1 would “keep the word of promise 


he resolutions now before the Senate, offered 


| with the best of motives by my distinguished 


friend from Tennessee, and the proposition to re- 


|| fer those resolutions to a committee composed of 


The Senate having under consideration the || gentlemen from. the North and from the South, 


resolutions of Mr. Bexx, of Tennessee, and the | 
motion of Mr. Foore to refer them to a Select | 


Committee of Thirteen, 


mission, into the Union. 


{Mr. Ber.) 


L have listened, Mr. President, with deep inter- 
est to the discussions in the Senate on the questions |, 
presented by the message of the President, and | 


the resolutions of the distinguished Senators from 
Kentucky and Tennessee. In the general tone 
and spirit which have characterized the debate, | 
have seen much to admire and something to regret. 


It has been my endeavor to keep my own mind | 
free from any undue excitement, with a determina- 


tion, in any legislative act which | may be called 


upon to perform, to be governed by the spirit of.| 
the Constitution and of the distinguished men who || 
That || 
sacred instrament speaks in no sectiunal language. || 
‘The voices of the whole American people are there || 
united in harmonious concord, proclaiming union, 
justice, liberty, domestic tranquillity, and the gen- 
eral weal, to be its glorious purposes. It was made | 
and adopted in a spirit of liberal indulgence to |, 
conflicting interests and sentiments, tolerating, no | 
doubt, some institutions then regarded as tempo- | 
rary, and.some compromises which many of us | 


endperated in ita formation and adopuon. 


of the present day doubtless would wish had been 


otherwise. But they are there—they are in the | 
Constivution; and so far as my constituents are | 


concerned, | feel myself authorized by the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly of Connecticut, now 


lying upon your table, to say that the people of 


my ewn Sate are prepared to adhere to and abide 
by those compromises, to the letter and in the spirit 
of the same. 


Such, sir, are the instructions, such is the sol- | 
emu declaration of the General Assembly of the 
State of Connecticut, passed by a nearly unani- 


mous vote of both Houses of the Legislature. 
But they have also instructed their Senators, and 


requested their representatives in Congress, to op- 


pose, in all constitutional ways, any and every 
new measure of compromise by which any por- 


ion of our free territory may be given up to the 


sncroachments of slavery, or by which the people 
of the United States may be made mapeniide 
tg introduction or continuance. These instrac- 


tions are in accordance with my own deliberate 
it will, therefore, afford me great 
l wish, however, 
net to be understood as concurring in sentiment 
with the distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
[Mr. Cass,] whom 1 do not now see in his seat, 
and with my friend from Illinois, [Mr. ae 


judement. 
pieasure to conform to them, 


who have addressed the Senate on the subject o 
instractions. I should never be willing, standing 
here as an American Senator, to 
for any measure contrary to the dictates of my own 
judgment, enlightened by the deliberations of this 

y, even though I were positively instracted to 
do vo by the Legislature of my State. If I be- 
lieved in this doctrine of instructions—if I believed 


that it was improper for a Senator to avail himself 


of the position in which his constituents had 
placed him, to vote against their wishes as ex- 


ressed in their resolutions—1 should feel myself 


to render something more than a nominal 


‘| considered by itself. 
| right—a right stipulated by treaty—a right which 


' to each other. 




















for 


my vote 





who are to deliberate with a view of making some 
compromise of sectional interest, and bringing be- 


: || fore the hody, in the form either of one act or of 
Mr. BALDWIN said: To that motion, Mr. | 


President, an amendment was offered by myself | 
on a former occasion, which was subsequently | 
modified at the suggestion of the Senator from || 
Missouri, {Mr. Bewron,]} to exclude from the con- | 
sideration of the commitiee the subject-matter of | 
the message of the President transmitting the con- 
stitution of California, and recommending her ad- 
It is upon that motion 
that | propose to address the Senate, availing my- 
self of the opportunity it affords me to expreas 
my views somewhat at large upon other questiays | 
connected with the proposition and with the reso- | 
lutions introduced by the Senator from Tennessee, 


several acts, the results of their deliberations, do 
not commend themselves to my judgment. The 
question of California, presented with the message 
of the President, ought not, in my opinion, to be 
connected with any other question whatever. It 
stands upon its own foundation. If the people of 
California are entitled to be admitted into this 
Union, they have a right to have that question 
They are here claiming a 


we are pledged, as they insist, to accord to them. 
If they are correct in this opinion, certainly it is 


| but fair and just that the question which they have 
| presented should not be embarrassed by connection 
| with any other proposition. 


The proposition before the Senate, and the res- 
olutions of the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see also, assume that these are questions which are 
to be decided with reference to northern and south- 
ern interests, as if those interests were antagonistic 
In my view, this is an unsound, 
and, in its tendency, an unconstitutional mode of 
legislation, It tends to produce and to encourage 
sectional claims and sectional combinations, which 
it was the desire, the anxious desire, of the framers 
of the Constitution to prevent. The Constitution 
regards this nation as one people. It knows no 
North or South, or East or West. It regards us 
as one. In the celebrated proclamation of 'Presi- 
dent Jackson, of 1832—a measure, which, in my 


| judgment, reflected more honor, more credit, upon 
| the reputation of that distinguished individual, 


than any other act of his public life—he says: 


The terms used in its construction show it to be a Gov- 
ernment in which the people of ail the States collectively 
are represented—a Goverument which operates direetly 
upon the people individually, and not on the States,’? 

It has provided in itself all the securities which 
were deemed necessary or proper for a fair ex- 
pression of the will of the nation upon every ques- 
tion of public interest. It sedulously guards against 
all combinations of sectional interest, as distinct 
from the general welfare. It confers no power to 


| make sectionai compacts, or arrangements, for any 
| purpose, much less for purposes of that descrip- 
| tion, to bind the legislation of a future Congress, 
| or to prevent, in any oe form, the expres- 


sion of the popular will. Sir, we all represent 
one country, and, in this sense, one constituency. 
And while standing here in this body, our primary 


| allegiance is, in my judgment, due to that country 


which in all its parts is here represented; whose 
requirements of us are embodied in that constitu- 
tional Government we have all sworn to support. 
We are not legislating for the States of which this 
Union is composed. We are legislating for the 
people; and not for the people as represented by 
their particular States, but for the people of the 
United States. As these resolutions, then, assume, 
contrary to what | regard as the just theory of the 
Constitution, and of the framers of that instru- 
ment, that we are here as a divided people, sec- 
tionally divided, having sectional interests which 
it is proper for us as legislators to compromise, 1 
am opposed to any such committee. 

But, sir, in regard to the State of California, now 
applying for admission into the Union, 1 am not 
aware how that can be regarded as a sectional 
question between the North and the South. Iam 
not aware of any peculiar interests which my con- 
stituents, as such, have in the decision of that 

ion, other than the people of any other por- 
uon of this country. | am not aware that the in- 
troduction of the Senators and Representatives 
from California, to coéperate with us in our legis- 
lation here, will be any more likely to conduce to 
the promotion of the interests of my constituents 
than to the interests of those of any other portion 





‘ident of the United States, as the 
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ground that 1 sustain their claims to’ aden 
It is'well known. to members of this bod.” 
were here during the prosecution of the 1a 
war, that | was opposed to the war. | de Vean 
it as a war of conquest, and as irreconcilasie 
that ground, to the principles of free govern * 
upon which our national institutions are based 
voted with the Senator from North Caroline “y_ 
Bapcer,]| who addressed the Senate the other da : 
against the acquisition of all this territory me 
me the stipulations for the admission am 
of the territories acquired into the Union : 
States. Sir, the cession was made ; the een 
was ratified. The dominion of the Merica, 
territory was transferred to the United States 
What was then their condition? California had 
as a part of the Mexican Republic, a territoria) 
government of its own—laws of its own—for the 
regulation of its municipal concerns distinet from, 
those of the Mexican Republic. The general sys, 
tem of law was the same in both. Under i 
Government, and under the laws of its enactment 
or the laws enacted for it by the Republic of Mex. 
ico, the inhabitants of California enjoyed their jp. 
erty, their property, and their civil rights. Under 
those laws they held them at the time of the ces. 
sion. What then was our stipulation in regard jy 
them? By the ninth article of the treaty wit) 
Mexico, it is provided that, 

“The Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, sha) 
not preserve the character of citizens of the Mexican pe. 
public, conformably with what is stipulated in the preced 
article, shall be incorporated into ‘he Union of the Unije 
States, and admitted at the proper time (to be judged of oy 
the Co of the United States) to the enjoyment of all 
the rights of citizens of the United States, according to the 
orinciples of the Constitution, and in the mean time shail 
be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty and property, and secured in the free exercise of their 
religion without restriction.”’ 

Their liberty and their property, in the mean 
time, until inthe jadgment of Congress the proper 
period should arrive for their incorporation into 
the Union as States, were ne and guaran. 
tied to them by the treaty. hat was the liberty 
thus guarantied in the mean time to the Mexican 
inhabitants of California? Not their political |ib- 
erty, of course, because they were not in a condi- 
tion at that time to be admitted into this Union; 
but their civil liberty—a right to be protected by 
just and expedient laws, mete ad ministered, 

his was the guarantee. Their oe was that 
which they held under those laws. Here, then, 
was a solemn duty assumed by the people of the 
United States by this treaty, binding them, unt 
the people of California should be in a condition 
to be incorporated into the Union, to give them 
full protection, by law, for their liberty, their 
property, and their civil rights. 

hat treaty, of course, became the supreme law 

of the land; and it became obligatory upon the Pres- 
xecuytive of this 
nation, to see that its requirements were duly exe- 
cuted, as it is our duty now to see that the oiher 
stipulations of that treaty are faithfully fulfilled. 
hat were those laws that were thus to be admin- 
istered for their protection! They were of neces: 
sity, either the laws which, at the time of the 
treaty, existed and regulated the property and the 
social relations of the peopies or they were laws 
to be substituted for them by the Government to 
which dominion was transferred. They could 
emanate from no other authority. If, then, the 
then existing Mexican and departmental laws were 
not abrogated by new enactments, the treaty con- 
tinued them in force just as much as if they had 
been reénacted. The stipulations for the protec- 
tion of liberty and property could not otherwise 


be fulfilled. There was no necessity for any 
act of Co such as was passed upon the 
transfer of a, to continue in force the exist- 


ing laws. The treaty necessarily, in the fulfillment 
of it own stipulation .for the protection of the 
rights which the people of the United States had 
assumed the obligation to t, continued those 
laws in force as fully as they could have been con- 
tinued by any enactment whatever. California 
became ahesy in fact, a territorial government 
ord of the United States, having its owa 
system of laws, though not, the power 
of . 


new ones, but having a system 
laws which were continued in 


y and ad- 
existing in that territory, 
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a territory of the Mexican repubiic, | ized the enactment of any other system of laws || Mr. 
of the United States. | than that which then existed, and under which the 








BORLAND, (interposing.) Mr. Presi- 
; 4 : geal pt ¢ | dent, will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
not abrogated, but they | inhabitants were protected in their civil righis, it || single question —to ask him if he did not himself 


rly as a : 
jut now as a eee 
jaws were not only 



















in fact, expressly recognized by Congress; | 
fvr by a joint resolution passed on the 2d of 
Yareh last, the Congress of the United States 
igeited emigration to the Territories of California, 
of Oregon, and of New Mexico, and directed the | 
gecretary of War to furnish to the emigrants who 
might apply for them, arms and ammunition, at 
ast, for their protection. What made California | 
und New Mexico, regions bordering upon each 
other, separate territories in the opinion of those 
by whom this law was enacted? They could be 
goarate only, because they were governed by dis- | 
jinct systems of loeal administration—distinct sys- 
ms of law for the protection of the civil rights 
snd the property of the inhabitants. If the ces- 
sion which was made by the extension of the | 
poundary of the United States, so as to compre- | 
pend all this region, obliterated the territorial | 
jndmarks, destroyed the territorial government, | 
why, sir, they could not have been spoken 
of and treated by Congress as distinct terri- 
tories, a8 they were. It is not and cannot be | 
caimed that Congress was bound to continue 
in force all the laws then existing for the govern- 
ment of the territories, They might be amended 
and improved; but the treaty guarantied that 
Congress should do all that was necessary, either 
by the adoption of the preéxisting laws, or by | 





the enactment of others, to secure the people of || 


those territories in the enjoyment of their liberty 

and property. Well, sir, the benefit of this guar- | 
antee, although made to the Mexican inhabitants, 

necessarily acerued to all who, by the invitation of | 
Congress, chose to emigrate, and make California 
ahabitation anda home. Now, there can be but 
one system of local legislation for all the inhabit- 
ants. Whether, therefore, the inhabitants of 
California were the original Mexican inhabitants, | 
or whether they were the emigrants introduced in | 
pursuance of our invitation, Congress waa equally | 
bound to afford them a system of law adequate | 





_ necessarily follows that those laws must be con- | refuse to vote for giving a government to Culifor- 
tinued; for, otherwise, the treaty obligations could | niat—if he did not refuse to vote for a measure 


not be fulfilled. Had California continued as it | 
was, composed of a few sparse settlements, the || 
laws in force at the time of the cession would have | 
been ample for their protection. Their interests | 
were small; their transactions with each other were | 
comparatively few; their temptations to crime were 
slight; but, under our authority, by our invitation, || 
a vast influx of population from all parts of the | 
world, have migrated to California. Ships from |, 
Europe and Asia and Western America, as well 
as from our own coast, have entered their magnifi- | 
cent harbors, richly laden with the products of | 
every climate. Mines of gold of unsurpassed | 
richness have allured adventurers of every descrip- | 
tion, and given a new impulse to labor im ali the 
departments of industry. ‘Towns and cities have || 
arisen among them, as by magic; thousands of | 
people are clustered together, trom different na- | 
tions, of dissimilar habits, differing in their usages, | 
and the systems of law to which they had been |) 
accustomed in the places from which they migra- 
ted—differing not merely from those of the Mexi- | 
can inhabitants but of each other. It is perfectly | 
| obvious then, sir, that the system of law, and the | 
| administration which would have yielded compe- || 
| tent protection to the Mexicans inhabiting this | 
territory at the time of the treaty, would now be | 
| totally inadequate to the exigencies of society. It 
is true, sir, that there is there a very large propor- | 
| tion from the best population of this country. It 
is mingled with a population from other regions | 
| requiring the restraint of severer laws than any | 
that have heretofore existed there. 


We all know | 
| that, in a remote country like that, thus newly | 
settled by those who are strangers to each other, | 
who come with habits thus dissimilar, the ordinary | 
restraints of society, which stand in the piace of | 
law in older countries, have but a feeble hold upon 


the population. What, then, was the necessary | 





which he says was indispensabiy necessary ? 

Mr. BALDWIN. The question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as regards my own vote at the last session 
of Congress, is entirely irrelevant to the proposi- 
tion | am now maintaining. {| did vote, sir, 
against one of the propositions to give to this peo- 
ple a government, because I thought that it was 
not such a government as they ought to have-~ 
not such a government as the obligations of good 
faith required us to give them. : 

When this territory was about to be ceded to the 
United States, or rather during the negotiations 


:| with the Mexican Government. her commissioners 


expressed an earnest desire that the people of the 


| territories which were ceded might be protected 


against the introduction of slavery there. 1 voted 
at the last session of Congress against the proposi- 
tion for giving to this people the government which 
was then proposed, because | was unwilling that 


|, the existing laws of Mexico, which prohibited 


slavery, should be abolished by Congress. | was 


|, unwilling that any territorial government should 


be formed that did not contain a provision to secure 
them that protection which they had desired so 
earnestly to make a condition of the cession. But, 
sir, | myself introduced to the consideration of this 
body a proposition to extend to this people the 


| benefits of their existing laws, and to add to them 


the privilege of the trial by jury and the writ of 
habeas corpus; a writ to which every American 
citizen ought, in my judgment, to be entitled. No 
Government, sir, can acquire dominion, and refuse 
to exercise it for the protection of a people situated 
like these, without giving to that people the rght 
to provide for their own protection. You mey call 
it revolution, sir, or by any other name; but it has 
its origin anc. its defence in natural right. It rests 
on the principle upon which all free government ia 
based—upon the inherent right of every man and of 


to their protection. (| result? That liberty and property were in a great | 3 ; r 
Mr. YULEE, (interposing.) Mr. President, if || measare eae ee committed, || ae ity to provide for their own preser 
the Senator and there were no adequate tribunals to try and || es) ‘ . 
Mr. BALDWIN. I should prefer not, as I do This pzople, thus driven by necessity to the form- 


unish the offender. Contracts were made and | isin OF a henceuiahas hilte’ dbus, br the wie 
not like the practice which has become so frequent || broken, and there were none to administer justice. Sa Wate ot, ee, Pee 
of late in the Senate, unless I have made some er- 


Rights of property were violated with impunity. | Stee thell cattaay lee iroveme “tus. 
roneous statement of fact which the Senator || will 
wishes to correct. 


sedan “lh ve 

sak Gate Mico cer sdeperaneted oe — | sir, will not be denied by any one who has read 
5 ’ . i - : 

Mr. YULEE. That is precisely what'l rise || entirely inadequaie te the purposes for which Gov- | the proceedings of that body. And if they have 

for—to correct a fact which seems to me material. || ernment was now needed. What, then, shou 





id be | proved this, they have proved a right to come here, 


Mr. BALDWIN. Then I will yield the floor. || done? They appealed to Congress. Congress, | 


Mr. YULEE. The Senator stated, in relation 
to Florida, that the Spanish laws were recognized 
by an act of Congress as continuing in force upon 


the transfer of that country to the jurisdiction of || aid them with a system of laws adequate to the 


the United States. I rise for the purpose of cor- 
recting the Senator upon that point of fact. ‘The 
Senator is entirely mistaken in the statement which 
he makes. On the contrary, the only code of 
laws which was recognized as having force in 
Florida after possession was taken by General 
Jackson was the code of laws adopted and issued 
by General Jackson, under authority of a join 
resolution of Congress, which empowered the 
President of the United States to appoint an offi- 
cer to receive possession of Florida, and to hojd it 
In possession, conferring upon that officer all civil, 
jodicial, and legislative functions which had 
been previously exercised by Spanish officers. 
General Jackson, under that authority, recognized 
such laws as he deemed suitable for the territory, 
and enacted other laws himself; and under these 
laws the people of Florida were governed until 
the territorial act was passed. The act to which 
the Senator refers had reference to the laws adopted 


} 
|| representing the supreme power of this Govern- | 
ment, to whose dominion they had been trans- | 


ferred by Mexico, refused to interfere—refused to | 


circumstances in which they were placed. Even 
|| the writ of habeas corpus and the right of trial by 
jury were vainly attempted in this body, at the 
des session, to be conferred upon this distant peo- 
ple. Mexico had relinquished her dominion toa 
power that refused to exercise it efficiently for 


their protection. The greater portion of the peo- 


ple were our own citizens, our own kindred, our || aed 


sons. What could they do? What was the 


President, bound as he was by the duties of his | 


Office to see that the stipulations of this treaty | 
were rly fulfilled, required todo? Was he | 
to fold bis arms quietly, and leave these people 
unprotected, without an effort to secure to them 
the fulfillment of the stipulations of the treaty? | 
Was it the duty of the people of the territory to | 


remain unprotected by the neglect of Congress? | 
or ‘was it their right, as American citizens, inher- | 





iting as their birthright the great principles of 
liberty, for which their fathers had contended | 


as they have done, and ask of us to say, in the ex- 
ercise of an enlightened judgment, whether the 
proper time has not arrived for their admission into 
the Union as one of the States; and if so, to re- 
quire us to fulfill the obligations of the treaty and 
the assurances-that were given by Mr, Buchanan 
' and by the American Commissioners to the Mex- 
| can Government after the raufication of the Wweaty 
| by theSenate. What were those assurances? Mr. 
| Buchanan, in commenting on the niuth article of 


|| the treaty as altered by the Senate, in lis letter ad- 
|| dressed to the Minister of Foreign Relations of the 


Mexican Government, on the 18h March, 1848, 


« Congress, under all the circumstances, and under the 
treativs, are the sole judges of this proper time, because 
| they, and they alone, under the Federal Constitution, ave 
| power to admit new States into the Uniou. That they woll 

always eXercise this power as soon as Lhe condition of me 
| inhabitants of any acquired terrtory may render it proper, 
' cannot be doubted. By this means the Pederal Treasury 

can alone be relieved from the expense of supporting tern 
| torial governments. Besides, Congress will never tury a deat 
ear lo a people anxious to enjoy he privilege of » ell-govern- 
ment. Their desire to become one of the States of Gris Union 
will be granted the Moment it can be done with salety.” 


This, sir, was what the Mexican Government 


and promulgated by General Jackson, and not to || through the war of the Revolution, to seek pro- | were told, after the Senate had made their alier- 
the Spanish laws previously in existence. [ make || tection for themselves by the establishment of a | avons In the ninth article in the treaty, was the 
thecorrection now, because 1 observe that the || government which Congress had refused to pro- true construction of the language they had intro- 
same error has been made in the other House, and || vide for them? Were they not right when, under | duced. lt was after the reception of this iecter, 
Perhaps in this on a previous occasion. these cireumstances, they applied to the only | g'ving the construction of our own Government 
Mr. BALDWIN resumed. It is perfectly im- || representative of the sovereign power of this || in regard to this and other alterations that were 
material, as far as a my own argument, Government who was them? and was he made, that the Mexican Government acted in the 
what system of laws had been adopted in relation || not bound to yield his assent, as he did, to their | Tatu of the treaty. Are we not, then, bound 
to Florida. 1 introduced it incidentally, for the || request? it was their right. Allegiance and pro- | by it? : 
purpose of showing that, in my judgment, if there || tection are reciprocal duties. It was our duty, it) It has been said that they have done a revoly- 
was a treat binding this Government to protect | was the duty of our public officers, of our Exec- _ act in the formation of their Government. 
citiaens in their liberty-and their property, and || utive, to see that those people were provided with || Why, sir, they have done no act against the sav- 
this Gor had weit nor author- ||:a government adequate to their protection, || ereignty of this Government. They have not 


. 
. 
. 





A4i6 


oppored our dominion; they have not set e 
themselves an independent government. hat 
they have done, they have done with the cobper- 


for 
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he Territorial 


* They must have recollected that, in all great changes 


; Stance; it is essential that such changes should be instituted 


ation of the only representative of our Government || 
on the spot, who knew and felt the necessities of 


that people, and which, in his judgment, required 
them to act precisely as they did act. Whatever 
they have done, they have done in acknowledg- | 


ment of our right to aa exercise of dominion, and | 


in pursuance of their desire to avail themselves of || 


“if eo 
the provisions of treaty by which they were enti- | 


ued to become incorporated into our Union. And, | 
sir, if they had oa nelen of this kind, they | 
would only have followed the examples set them 
by the ancestors of many of them more than two 
hundred years ago. The colonists of Connecticut 
metin January, 
the limits of idansmensies and of every other 
jurisdiction—and formed a plan of government, 


an act competent to t 


by some informal and unauthorized propositions.” 


The declaration of independence, too, was not 
colonial legislatures; it was 


| an act of original inhérent sovereignty by the peo- 


' 
i 
| 
i} 
1] 


1639—finding themselves out of || 


ple themselves, in whose name they undertook to 


\| act and to declare these United States to be one 


people. But if the act of California were to be 
regarded even as a revolutionary measure, and not 
merely. an irregular exercise of their right under 
the treaty, by a people desirous of coming into 
the Union, and enjoying the rights and protection 
stipulated by the treaty, we should all be ready 
to admit that it is much less obnoxious to censure 
than a revolutionary act by an old State witha 
view to disunion and all the disastrous conse- 


| quences that would follow. 


under which they agreed to live—a system of gov- || 


eroment which, with few exceptions, in all its | 
great principles for the security of liberty and hu- | 
roan rights—for the advancement of education— | 
for the promotion of all the objects of a wise and | 
good government—remained substantially the gov- 

ernment of that State for a period of nearly two bun- | 
drec years. That government was thus formed by 

about eight hundred individuals, who had come to | 
that remote region to form asettlement, without the | 
consent of the British crown, without a charter, | 
and with no title to the land except such as they 


This people have done no act in disregard of our 
authority or in denial of our right to dominion 


over them. Seeing the impossibility of our con- | 
ferring upon them a government such as was | 
required by their wants, they formed a government | 


for themselves, of which they ask our sanction 
and approval. They call our attention to their 
population, now probably exceeding one hundred 
and twenty thousand, and daily increasing with 
unexampled rapidity; to their capacity for free- 


| dom; to their republican constitution; and the 


|| earnest desire of the 


fairly purchased from the aboriginal inhabitants. || 


It remains a proud monument of their wisdom, | 


and furnishes enduring evidence of their recogni- || 


tion and adoption, at that early period, of the 
great principles of human liberty. So the colony 
of New Haven, thén a separate colony, having no | 
connection with Connecticut, but which afierward | 
united with it under the charter of Charles the 
Second—they, too, under the auspices of their | 
distinguished leaders, John Davenport and Gov- | 
ernor Eaton, at the head of a-colony of emigrants 
from the city of London, men of intelligence, of 
education, and of sound judgment, formed a con- 


stitution for themselves, under which they lived | 


in security and happiness. 

The question, then, for Congress to decide is, | 
not whether it is strietly regular for California to 
form a constitution and demand admission, as a | 


legal right, into this Union—a right perfect and |, 


absolute—it is whether, when they have framed a 
constitution and applied to Congress, and when 
we concede that in substance the casus federis has 
arisen, whether under these circumstances, we will 
not receive them, although there may have been 
some irregularity in their incipient proceedings; 
whether we will not overlook that irregularity in 
the case of California, as we have done in other 
cases, and admit them to a full participation of our 
rights? If we find that the sentiments of the peo- 
ple have been fairly expressed, why have they not | 
ihe same claim that the people of Arkansas, of | 
Michigan, or of Tennessee even, presented, when | 
they applied respectively for admission into the | 
Union. ‘The people of these States had, it is true, 

been under a territorial government different from 
the territorial government which existed in Cali- 
fornia, butno more a territorial government, than 
that which was continued in existence by the effect | 
of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. The exigen- | 
ciee which, in the opinion of Congress, entitled 

those people to admission had arisen. 
torial government, in permitting the formation of 
the constitution, had been guilty, in some sense, 
of the usurpation of a power that strictly belongs 
to Congress; but it was waived, as the Senator 
from Maine (Mr, Hamutiw) has shown in his 
speech, ; 
our territorial governments applying for admis- 
sion as States, been rigidly adhered to. Why 








to destroy the old articles of confederation, and 
present to the le a constitutional government 
for their adoption? ‘Their powers were limited to 
the amendment of the articles of confederation. 
But, sir, they saw that the exigency had arisen 
when this people required something more—that a 
government should be established—and they as- 
sumed the responsibility of namics and presenting 
to the people a constitution. 


speaking of this in the Federalist, says: 


. Madison, in || 


eople to be admitted to the 
enjoyment of the lahes and privileges to which 
they claim to be entitled under the treaty. 

if then, Mr. President, the people of California 


| are here undera claim of right; if they have a 


|| right to call upon Congress to “ judge,” in the 
language of the treaty, of the ‘* proper time”? for | 


their admission; if they have exhibited themselves 


| before us in such a light that, in the exercise of an 


| tional interest to do with its decision? 
| should they be mixed up with our controversy in | 
regard to local questions not affecting themselves? || 
The great question which has agitated us in regard 

to other territories, they have settled, rightfully | 


/are to be adjusted b 


honest judgment, we are constrained to say, they 
are entitled to admission; what, I ask, has the 
North, what has the South, what has any sec- 
Why 


settled, for themselves. Then, why is this intro- 
duced as one of the elements of compromise, by 
which conflicting opinions or conflicting interests 
a committee chosen with 


reference to sectional» interests? If they have 


|a right to be here, if they have a right to be 


heard, if they have a right to claim admis- 


| sion, because the ‘* proper time”’ in the judgment 


The terri- || 


of Congress has arrived, they have a right to 
come here, standing upon their own merits, and 
to claim that they shall not be embarrassed in any 
way, by being involved in the agitating questions 
of sectional politics. What good effect, Mr. Pres- 
ident, can be anticipated, under these circum- 


stances, from the appointment of a committee of || 


compromise to take into consideration this claim 
of California? A committee of this body, not 
formed upon any principle of compromise, but 
one of our regular committees, has already reported 


| a bill—a separate bill—for the admission of Cali- 


fornia, and territorial bills for the government of 
the other territories acquired from Mexico. 

But it is said by gentlemen representing sec- 
tional interests, that the admission of California as 
a free State will disturb some fancied equilibrium 
which it is desirable to maintain between the free 


| States and the slave States; and hence it is pro- 


to exclude California, notwithstanding she 


as here under the claim of right, until, by some 


|| arrangement, a new State can be introduced formed 
Forms, sir, have rarely, in the history of || 


out of Texas, and perhaps until we can forma 


| Territorial Government for New Mexico and 
| Umh which shall open them for the introduction 
sir, what right had the convention of 1787, which || 
framed the Constitution under which we vow live, | 


of the peculiar institutions of the South, or until 
we shail settle the account of northern aggressions, 
as they are called, in regard to fugitive slaves and 


anti-slavery petiuons for the exercise of the con- 


| stitutional power of this Government. 


I can per- 


‘ ceive, sir, no reasonable hope of benefit in the 
| organization of any such committee.. On the other 
_ hand, should they report as a compromise a series 
| of separate billa—one for the admisaion of Cali- 
| fornia, one for the admission of States from the 


territory of Texas, one for Territorial govern- 
ments without the proviso of the ordinance of 


Question—Mr. Baldwin. 


al 


| established governments, forms ought to give way to sub- 


a 


Se 


en 


[March 29, 


NATE, 


'y and one in ie 


1787, o New Mexico and Utah 
tion to fugitive slaves—why, sir, if 
these should be adopted, aa the oie 2 
fail, should we not hear of imputations of ba 
faith charged upon all who voted against d 
measure thus reported? Sir, I can consent tok, 
appointment of no committee which shall ha 
even the moral power to pledge me or My acti e 
as a member of this body in regard to any — 
measure which may be offered to my conside. 
tion. | must act for myself. I must act accord, 
| to the dictates of my own judgment; and 
| Senator should be in a condition to act » mover 
| individual proposition that is made to this bod. 
without being subject to the imputation of bal 
faith, if some measures which he approves should 
be adopted, and other measures which he disa 
roves rejected, by his vote. If, on the othe 
and, instead of reporting these different Measures 
in separate bills, they are all incorporated inio one 
bill, what is the consequence? Why, sir, unless 
they all meet the approval of the majority of the 
members of this body, California is to be ept out 
|| of the Union, her people are to be left unprotected 
‘| and the faith of the Government pledged hy the 
treaty is to be violated, because we cannot agres 
to carry out all the elements of compromise tha: 
_may be recommended by this committee, jy 
as I said before, this is a mode of legislation 
| which, in my judgment, is against the spirit of the 
|| constitution; it is wrong, though well intended 
| [ know, on the part of the distinguished Senato; 
| from Tennessee who introduced the resolutions, 
and of whose patriotism and spirit of conciliation, 
| no one can entertain a doubt. It is a course of 
|| legislation which invites sectional combinations 
and the pursuit of sectional claims, for the purpose 
_ of being presented as the elements of some future 
compromise. 

The resolutions of the honorable Senator from 
|| Tennessee [Mr. Bexx] propose that Congress 
| shall renew the assent given by the joint resolution 
of March, 1845, for the formation of three or four 
| new slave States within the present territory of 








| Texas, asserting, on the face of the resolution, 
| that the faith of the Government is already pledged 
for their admission. If, indeed, Mr. Presiden, 
| that be the effect of the joint resolution, no act of 
ours can strengthen or impair the obligation. 
Whether it be so or not, appears to me to bea 
question which this Congress are not competent 
/to solve. The entire territory of Texas has been 
admitted as a State; her admission as a State has 
| been acquiesced in by the people of the United 
States; she is a member of this Union as a sover- 
eign State, standing upon an equal footing with 
all her sister States. But, sir, the joint resolution 
which invited her, and which, it is claimed, con- 
stituted an irrevocable compact with Texas in re- 
|| gard to future subdivisions and the admission of 
|, new States formed out of her territory, was pro- 
| tested against by many States as being an uncon- 
| stitutional enactment. That, sir, I may indeed 
| Say, was the sentiment of the majority of this body; 
for the joint resolution could never have been 
» had there not been a clause attached to 
the bill, giving the President the alternative of 
acting by negotiation, which, it was confidently 
supposed by Senators who voted for the resolu- 
tion, the President elect was pledged to adopt. 
Sir, the constitutionality of that act was 
tested against by my own State, and by the State 
of Massachusetts; and her protest was recorded 
here, after the passage of the joint resolution, and 
the acceptance by Texas of the overture it pro- 
.. That resolution was passed in March, 
845; the General Assembly of Connecticut, a 
their session in May following, passed resolutions 
in these words: 
“Resolved, That the power to admit into the Union new 
Sie, is not conferred upon Congress by the Constitu- 


n. 

‘Resolved, ‘That the annexation of a slaveholding 
territory by the Government of the United wine 
declared intention of giving strength to the i - 
domestic slavery in the States, is an alarming encroachme® 
upon the rights of the freemen of the Union, a perversion 

the principles of republican government, and a delibertie 
assault upon the compromises of the Constitution, and sf 
manés the strenuous, u and persevering opposition ¢ 
all persons who claim to be the friends of human liberty. 

import, 
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There was another resolution of similar 
which I will not read.at this time. Assuming Ht! 
be the true construction ef the Constitution, as!" 
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Cin rela ay judgment ivis, that foreign territories can be an- || Massachusetts, which was then presented by her || say it is time enough for Congress to act, when 
Y One of MME gexed by the treaty-making power alone, it would | Senators. : oe | Congress can act pursuant to the Constitution upon 
8 Should w that the joint resolution for the annexation Suppose, Mr. President, that the objection was | territory beyond the jurisdiction of any State. 

) Of bad Texas was simply void, If so, 1 am not pre- || not to the joint resolution annexing Texas, but to || _ I trust then, Mr. President, that California is not 
St ay to say that the acquiescence of the people of | some of the conditions, as unconstitutional. Sup- | to be connected with any question like this—is not 
nt to e the United States in the union of Texas, has any || pose there had been a condition, offering to Texas, || to be called upon to wait unti! Texas shall have 
all have giher effect than to place her, by reason of that if she would come into the Union, the privilege of | taken another census to ascertain that she has 
¥ Action sequiescence, and not by reason of the joint reso- '| being entitled to four Senators, or that she might | population enough for another State—until Texas 
¥ future juon, on the footing of the other States in the || keep a navy in time of peace; and Texas had con- || shall te able to arrange with other portions of the 
N8idera. Union. at, . || sented to that joint resolution, and offered herself territory the burden of her debt, and be willing to 
cord; a the debate on the British commercial conven- for admission; would it have been binding upon } make a voluntary offer of a daughter as in readi- 
d ever tion, in 1816, the distinguished Senator from South || this Government? Would the faith of the Gov- || ness for the union. California, as I have said, is 
mi every Carolina (Mr. Catnoun] stated his opinion to be, | ernment have been pledged? Texas, of course, | here upon her own right; she is here demanding 
8 body that whatever could be done by the treaty-making || knew when she was negotiating for admission into | the fulfillment of a treaty stipulation. We cannot, 
of bad wer could not be done Y law. The Supreme } this Union, what were the nghts and obligations || in my judgment, ask her to stand by until an 

| Should Peart of the United States have decided that the || the enjoyment of which she was seeking to acquire. | other questions than those which concern herself, 
 disa reaty-making power is competent to acquire for- || She had perfect knowledge of the Constitution of | and herself alone, are arranged. 

» Other in territory, and all the practice of this Govern- | the United States. Without designing to express || With regard to the other questions which have 
CASureg nent anterior to the annexation of Texas was in || myself any definite opinion on the question | been connected with this subject, it seems to me 
nto one conformity with that decision of the court. No || which I have no right now to decide, | protest || that the only constitutional and proper mode of 

Unlesy rritory had-been acquired from a foreign Gov-| against its being sent to a committee of compro- || treating them, is to act upon them as they arise. 
of the ecament except by the action of the treaty-making || mise, that may Jead to an imputation of bad faith, || The question of the extension of slavery over free 
ept out wer. The power to admit new States into the || if, when they present some other measure which || territory, is a question which, in my judgment, 
tected, Grion is a distinct power, applying only to the || I may feel disposed to sustain, 1 should be unwill- || does not admit of compromise. It involves a 
hy the werritories of the United States—a power to be ex- ing to reassert in the language of these resolutions, || deep-seated principle. It is a question which, 
Agree ercised effectually only when a new State is formed || the obligations of that pledge. Suppose that Can- | when thus presented, must be met, and met fairly, 
e that end ready for admission. The Constitution of || ada should, in the course of some few years, be | and decided as a question of principle, on which 
. Sir, the United States declares that ‘‘no new State shall || considered ripe for admission into the Union, | we may differ, to be sure; but it must be decided 
lation be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any || and by a majority of one vote a joint resolution | by the action of the constitutional organs of this 
of the other State;’’? not that this may be done by thé || should pass admitting her, and authorizing her |, Government, in the only way that their action is 
nded, consent of Congress. ‘‘New States may be ad- || territory to be cut up from time to time into ten or || contemplated by the Constitution. If they decide it 
nator ‘mited by Congress into this Union; but no new || twelve new States, to affect or change some sup- | wrong, we have a judicial tribunal for those who 
tion, ‘State shall be formed or erected within the juris- || posed equilibrium of power: are the South—is | feel aggrieved by the decision. But the question 
ation, ‘diction of any other State; nor any State be formed |! this body—now prepared to say that it would be || is one that the people of this country will never be 
rse of ‘by the junction of twe or more States or parts of || in the power of any one Congress—a Congress || satisfied, in my judgment, to see made an element 
ations ‘Sites, without the consent of the legislatures of || chosen for no such purpose—if by any means a | of compromise, and for the very reason that it is 
Tpose ‘the States concerned as well as of Congress.” || majority of a single one could be secured, to bind || a question of principle. I am not referring to the 
uture But the clause in the Constitution prohibiting the |; se essentially the policy of this Government for || morality of slavery, to the evils of slavery; but [ 

formation of any new State within the jurisdiction || any or all future Congresses? This isa grave || am assuming the fact to be as it is, and as we all 
from of any other State has no qualification whatever, | question—one which deserves mature considera- || know it to be, that a large portion of the popula- 
press Congress cannot now authorize the formation of || en. When the ume shall come, wheh Texas | tion of these United States are, in principle, op- 
ution anew State within the jurisdiction of Texas. A || will be ready to make application to subdivide |, posed to assuming any portion of the responsibility 
four new State, when formed, can, in the view of the || herself in the manner proposed, other men will be || for its extension into territory now free. The 
ry of Constitution, have no relation to any other State, || here te occupy our places—men who wil! claim the || Constitution never contemplated any extension of 
toa, but only to the Union. Texas, then, must first 1 right to act and judge for themselves; and Ihave no || slavery. The Constitution has nothing to do with 
dged cede her jurisdiction, divide her debt, apportion her || doubt that they will judge justly and wisely. If || the recognition of slavery, except as it exists in 
lent, domain, withdraw herself into reduced limits, and || they shall be of opinion that new States from the || the case of persons held to labor by the laws of 
ct of leave out of her jurisdiction entirely the territory territory of Texas are entitled to admission—if, || particular States in the Union, whom it regards as 
on. which it is claimed shall be admitted inio the upon the great principles which have hitherto gov- | debased by their servitude to the amount of two- 
be a Union as a new State, before Congress can, in || erned Congress in its administration of this power, | fifths of their personal rights, and as such, allows 
tent pursuance of the Constitution, authorise its form- | they shall then be of opinion that the proper time | to be the basis of representation and taxation; and 
— ation. || has arrived for such action, they will no doubt do || for the performance of the duty imposed in regard 
has When Maine came into the Union there was a ! what shall seem right and just, under the circum- 1 to fugitives from labor. The Constitution recog- 
ited preéxiating law, passed by Massachusetts, author- || stances which shall then surround them, unaf- | nizes the fact that involuntary servitude may exist 
ver- izing her to form a State independently of Massa- || fected by anything that we may now resolve. Ac- | by the laws of the States which tolerate it, in regard 
vith chusetts. And so it was when Kentucky came || cording to the spirit of the Constitution, ought not | to persons owing service. Itcan exist by the pewer 
on into the Union by the cession of her territory by 1 those who are to be called upon to exercise a ] of Congress, in my judgment—except where the 
md Virginia. Has Texas ever offered to do this? || power of this magnitude—those who must act || Constitution, for the mere purpose of recapturing 
re Has Texas ever manifested a desire to embrace | egislatively before that power can be carried into } and returning a fugitive, allows it—only where Con- 
of the condition annexed to the joint resolution ? || effect—to be in a condition to exercise their own gress possesses despotic power. Slavery can exist 
ye Have“ the South’’ independently of Texas—the || free judgment, untrammelied by the legislation of || under no Government that does not possess des- 
on- undefined “South,” which has been represented by || those who have preceded them years before, and i potic power. Mancannot be made a slave, unless 
eed so many Senators upon this floor—has she aright || who, under less favorable circumstances, may || some other man has by law the power to make 
ty; to insist that Texas shall do this, or shall be || have endeavored to bind their actions? | him so—for the reason that, in the absence of 
en permitted to do it, for the purpose of restoring || But, sir, this is a question that no State but 1 human law, the natural law of > <9} Manton pre- 

” some fancied equilibrium by the. introduction of || Texas can raise. What has the South to do With || vail, which gives to every man, in the language of 
F new Senators into this body? Is California to || it? Texas has done nothing to manifest her desire || Chief Justice Marshall, ‘the fruits of his owa 
ily wait until some new rotten-borough system can be || to have it taken into consideration now. She re- || labor.”’ It may creep in silently in the absence 
lus brought into existence for such a urpose ? || tains the whole of her jurisdiction still, and, instead || of positive enactment, and be recognized by agen- 

Whether any future Congress will be bound to of curtailing, she is seeking to enlarge it, by swal- || eral usage among the paps. ich ultimaicly 
> admit any new States within the present territory || lowing up the greater part of New Mexico. When acquires the force of law; but its legality can be 
le of Texas, may well be left tothem to decide when || she does cede, the question will then arise, not || established only by the force of positive law, To 
ed Texas shall consent to dismemberment. An act with Texas, but with the new State to be created || whom, then, do these territories belong? They 
nd of future legislation will. then be required, what: || out of the territory of which Texas shall waive || belong to the nation. No State in this Union, 
r ever we may now resolve. It is a grave question || her right of jurisdiction. It will be presented on || cas under the Constitution, acquire territory. 
h, which I dé not consider it necessary for any of us || its own merits, and will be much more likely to be || They can neither make war, compact, nor treaty. 
at how to undertake definitely to decide. Some fu- || decided justly then than in a period of excitement || Dominion must be exercised by the power that 
, ture Co may be obliged to determine it It |! like the t.. It.appears to me that we had || acquires it. The President, as the treaty-making 

1s enough for us to know— better slice ourselves to the duties of legislation wer, represents emphatically the nation. The 
, “ Non nostrum tantas componere lites.” which call for our action, avoiding what may re- || States, as such, exert no influence, except such as 
F When Texas, in December, 1845, having as- || produce the excitement and agitation that attended || their Senators, appointed under the Constitution, 
ne sented to the conditions in the joint resolution and || that most disastrous event—the annexation of || and the Representatives from the different districts 
" “obed herself of her sovereignty, offered herself || Texas. What right have we to interfere, even to || in the State, are enabled to exert as members of 
e for admission, fourteen. Senators in this body re- || propose to Texas to dismember herself for the pur- || their respective bodies, They do not act here, as 
Mn tded their votes against her, comprising, if I re- of restoring the equilibrium of the slavehold- | under the old Confederation, as States, but by a 
le collect aright, all of the Whig members, with the || ing States? hat would Virginia say if this || majority, however the body may be constituted, 
, from nia ceding thy honorable Senator || Congress were to throw this apple of disvord in || In the exercise, then, of this dominion over the 
; from {Mr. Berrten,} who felt themselves || her midst, and ask her to divide herself into two or || territories, there can be but ons will, and that will 

bound by pledge made by the joint resolution || more States? What would any States in this || is the collective will of the people. That will can 
i and ones and voted for her admis- || Union say to a proposal by Congress to divide up || be manifested only by the legislation of Congress, 
0 sion, foartecn Whig Senators who voted || their territory? Would the jesce in it? The treaty. making power Marten Se right to ac- 
a against it acted in accordance with. the protest of || Would they submit to it? No, air; they would || quire territory and dominion, Congress, by the 
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general grant of power, to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution all the powers vested by the Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United States, or in 
any department thereof, has the power of exer- 
cising the dominion, Congress, of course, must, 
unless they are restrained by some prohibitory 
clause, judge of the necessity or the propriety of 
their legislation in reference to the purposes of 
the union, and the welfare of the inhabitants of the 
acquired territory, both present and prospective. 
Their legislation affects the people of the territory, 
not as citizera of a State, but as citizens of the 
United States, The States to which they belonged 
cannot follow them with their laws, when they 
have left the State to sectle in a Territory. They 
owe no longer allegiance to the State. They are 
citizens of the United States, inhabitants of its 
Territory, and subject alone to its laws. Other- 
wise, if the States were to be regarded in the gov- 
ernment of the territory; if the State laws are to 
have any force or application there, it would fol- 
low that there could be no supreme law of the 
people, because the States being equal, the law of 
every State would be equal to that of every other: 
neither could be supreme, and there would be as 
great a variety in the codes of law as there are 
States to be affected by any peculiar interests they 
might desire to protect. The constitution of Mex- 
ico, and her laws, it has been shown, prohibited 
slavery at the time of the annexation of these ter- 
ritories to the United States. That law, regulating 
the personal rights of the inhabitants of Mexico, 
and their relations to each other, not being a polit- 
ical Jaw entering into the government of the terri- 
tory, remains in force, notwithstanding the cession, 
until it is abrogated by the Government that has 
succeeded to the dominion. 

But it is said that slavery, being purely a do- 
meatic institution of the States, Congress, as the 
legisiative Organ of the Government of the United 
States, has no concern with it. If it be meant by 
this, that Congress has no concern with slavery in 
the States, why, it is perfectly true. Nobody 
claims that Congress can exercise any power over 
slavery in any State. Nobody, sir, in any part 
of the country, within my knowledge, sets up any 
claim of that sort. But, if it be meant that Con- 
gress cannot therefore prohibit it, where the policy 
of a territory is to be regulated exclusively by 
Congress, I deny the proposition. Congress must 
exercise its dominion, in reference to the welfare 
of the territory, precisely in the same manner, 
having reference to the great fundamental princi- 
ples upon which our Government is formed, as 
any State Legislature is required to exercise its 
dominion within its own limits, Congress must 
jodge for the inhabitants of a territory what laws 
it shall enact for them, and what laws it shall pro- 
hibit them from enacting, because Congress exer- 
cises the dominion. Well, if this be so, what 

round is there for any State to say that Congress 
interferes with her rights? Do these territories 
belong to the several States? I know that some 
of the resolutions which have been passed by the 
State Legislatures have been passed in that form. 
But there is nothing in the Constitution to sane- 
tion any such idea. The treaty-making power 
negotiates for the nation—not as the agent of the 
States. The territory is acquired for the Union. 
The constituencies of the nation are the people, 
not the States, The people are equal, undoubtedly; 
but every citizen has not the right, therefore, as 
it ia claimed, to go upon the territory, either with 
hia property or without his property, until Con- 
ress chooses to invite emigration to the territory. 
hen the citizens do go there, they stand in the 
territory upon an equal platform; they are all 
treated alike; for all the laws within any given 
jurisdiction affect the inhabitants residing in that 
It has been insisted that, in 


jurisdiction alike. 
the absence of any positive prohibition of slave- 


ry in the territories by Congress, slavery can 
thane on the ground ‘int eve ladlividal hase 
a +o what the ee eens - the United 
tates admita to be erty. That aoe up 
the sense in which “thie Lainiehin: 1 Aare’ 
such, is to he underatood. If the Government of 
the United States recognizes merely the fact that 
certain persona, by the laws of certain States, owe 
service, or are deemed slaves by the laws of those 
States; and if the Government of the United States 
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has assumed the obligation of giving extra territo- slave » the avowed determination which 


rial force to those laws in one particular case 
only—that of a wrongful escape, as it is called, 


from the dominion thus legally exercised over the | 


slave—does it follow, if the master voluntarily 


takes his slave out of the jurisdiction of the State | 
in which he is thus held, that the Constitution of 


the United States can in that case recognize him as 
aslave? Notatall. This question has been re- 


peatedly decided. It has been uniformly held that | 


that clause in the Constitution of the United States 





in regard to the restoration of fugitive slaves, has | 


no application whatever to a slave who is taken 


whose laws have created the relation. The law 
on this subject is perfectly well established, not 
only in Great Britain, but in this country. In 
Burge’s Conflict of Laws, a work of high author- 
ity, the law is thus stated: net 
‘There exists,’ says Burge, ‘‘a status which is 


|| legal in the country in which it is constituted, but 


| illegal in another country to which the person may 
| resort. In this conflict there has been an uniform- 
ity of opinion among jurists, and of decisions by 
| judicial tribunals, in giving no effect to the status, 
however legal it may have been in the country in 
which the person was born, or in which he was 
previously domiciled, if it be not recognized by 
the law of his actual domicil. This principle was 
adopted by the supreme council of Mechlin as es- 
tablished fer; in 1531. It refused to issue a war- 
rant to take up a person who had escaped from 
Spain, where he had been brought and legally held 
in slavery.”’—Christ. Dec. tom. 4, Dec. 80. 

** By the law of France, the slaves of their col- 
| ohies, inimediately on their arrival in France, be- 
| come free.” 
| In the case of Forbes vs. Cochrane, 2 Barn. 
and Cress., 463, this question is elaborately dis- 
| eassed ang settled by the English court of K. B. 





| * but on the law of that particular country. 


| * power of his master, and gets under the protection 
‘ of another power, without any wrongful act done 
‘by the party giving that protection, the right of 
‘the master, which is founded on the municipal 
‘law of the particular place aan does not con- 
‘tinue. The moment a foreign slave puts his foot 
‘on our shores, he ceases to be a slave, because 
‘there is no law here which sanctions his bein 

‘ held in slavery; and the local Jaw which held him 
‘in slavery against the law of nature has lost its 





Eng. ('. L. Rep. 115. 

That is the principle of ail the decisions upon 
this question. It is recognized as law by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It is recog- 
nized as law by Chief Justice Shaw, in Massa- 
chusetts, in the case of Lucas, which I had 
occasion to cite ona former discussion. How are 
the rights of the master to be asserted where there 
is no law establishing slavery? Theslave may es- 
cape; how is the master to recover him? The slave 
brings the writ of habeas corpus; by what law in 
force in that territory can the master declare him 
to be held? Clearly, by none. In view of these 
principles, Fam very clearly of opmion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that slavery is now prohibited by the continu- 
ing Mexican law in the Territory of New Mex- 
ico, and in all the territory over which it is now 
proposed to establish territorial governments. If 
80, it may then be asked, Why do you claim that 
Congress should, in the territorial bills, superadd 
a provision for the prohibition of slavery? Why 
do an act which is unnecessary, slavery being 
already prohibited there? If a territorial bill. is 

, and the powers of government conferred 
upon those who may emigrate to the territory, 
and there is no restriction to prevent the establish: 
ment of slavery, it may go there; it may silent! 
creep in; it may get a foothold in that way, as, it 
has already been remarked in the course of the. 
debate, it has done in almost every State where it 
has ultimately established itself. It is to prevent 
the possibility of slavery being wstablished in the 
free that many are desirous to extend 
over it the ordinance of 1787. If a territorial 

rnment is established there—if laws are made 
ifering from the old Mexican laws now in force 
—if those ae laws are abrogated—why, 
we all know that if the climate is adapted to 


voluntarily beyond the jurisdiction of the State | 


‘ The right to slaves, (it is there said,) when toler- | 
| fated by law, is founded, not on the law of nature, | 
Itisa | 
| * law in invitum; and when a party gets out of the | 
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been distinctly manifested in several of t me 
| ern States to introduce it at all hazards, 1” 
little roony to doubt that it may, and ultima S 
will, find access there. But southern gentinn” 
in whose opinions confidence is reposed den’ 
that the Mexican laws prohibiting slavery ney 
now in force. It is claimed that the Constitute 
|| of the United States has clready found its den 
into the territory and established slavery there 
| Having already considered this legal question i 
will not stop now to speak of it again; but if (4) 
opinion be extensively entertained by southern 
lawyers, unless there is a distinct provision | 
|| Congress for its exclusion, can it be said thet 
| there is no danger that slavery will get a foothold 
| in the Mexican territory, which is now free > 
It is said that the laws of nature forbid jt. and 
| therefore it will be regarded as a wanton insui: 
|| upon the feelings or the prejudices of southern 
| gentlemen, if such a prohibition is contained in 
|| the territorial bill. But here again the facts are 
\| denied. Itis asserted by southern gentlemen, that 
| this territory is adapted to slave labor. It has been 
|| asserted in this = that slavery will go there if 
| it is not prohibited, ‘The very excitement, the 
| very agitation which has prevailed in differen 
|| parts of the country wpon this subject, shows tha 
|| such an opinion is entertained. Is it to be sup- 
| posed that the people of the South would become 
agitated and excited to such a degree as to threaten 
| danger to the Union itself, unless there was some 
real interest to be affected by the questions about 
which this excitement has arisen? 

Are we required to believe that the southern 
States, who unanimously enacted the ordinance of 
| 1787, can now, at this late period, regard it as of. 

| fensive that that ordinance shall be applied to other 

|| territories? Can it be believed that, if there was 

| no reason to expect that slavery would find its 
way into the territories, there would be any more 
excitement likely to grow out of the application of 
the ordinance in this case than in the case of Ore- 
gon, or of the territory north of the Missouri line? 
Why shou!d there be? No new principle is now 
asserted. It is merely the application of an old 
principle, settled and well established, and repeat- 
edly enacted from the origin of the Government 
down to the present day, to a new territory, and 
to a territory which, when we acquired it, was as 
free from slavery as the territory of any of the free 
States of this Union. 

And, sir, as to the matter of feeling. As has 
already been said, the people of the free States, 
and individuals from all parts of the country who 

| are opposed to the system of slavery, regard it asa 
principle which is not to be yielded; that territory 
which is now free shall remain so; and that, there- 
fore, if there be any danger of its being permitted 
to become slavelionting territory, it ought not to 
become so for the want of any action of the Con- 
gress of the United States which it may consti- 
tutionally adopt to prevent it. There is no un- 
kind feeling in the matter. None is entertained. 
None whatever is intended to be indicated. It is 
the same feeling applied to these territories that 
led to the unanimous adoption of the ordinance of 
1787. If gentlemen from the South think slavery 
will go there if not prohibited, other gentlemen 
|| here are authorized to assume that it will go*there 
unless it is prohibited. And if there be this danger, 
then gentlemen from the North know perfectly 
well that there is but one opinion among their 
constituency in regard to the policy of affixing the 


prohibition. ; 

But, sir, I it as im ‘on another 
ground. Texastwas annexed to this Union,—and 
that annexation is the cause of all this trouble,— 
with a view to strengthen and sustain the system 
of slavery in the South. There are other Mexican 
possessions in the vicinity of Texas of an equally 
enticing character, and the same spirit of cupidity 
for the acquisition ae territory that led to 
the annexation of Texas and the con of these 
territories, will hereafter lead to other wars, other 


yee cameo Oy 

r. RUSK, (interposing.) Will the honorable 
Senator allow me one single moment? 4 have 

|| heard it frequently asserted upon this floor that 
‘Texas = a Slee: 
cere eemeans Set os 
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Texas was concerned. [t was a subject which opinion of the Legislature of Connecticut that it | the Judiciary, that they had wrongfully refused to 
® never teken into consideration by her; and I || was a duty pertaining to the States, and not to the | aid by legislation in the recaption of fugitive slaves. 
as aware, and am not inelined to believe, that ‘| Government of the United States, to provide the i| Having repelled, successfully, as I believe, the 
weg the motive of the United States. I can || means of enforcing the provision of the Consti- || imputation that my own State had been unfauhfal 

« confidently for Pexas. || tution of the United States on this subject. They || to any obligation imposed by the constitution, and 
Pur. DAWSON. Will the honorable Senator } passed a law for the performance of that duty ia | shown that, by the decision of the highest judicial 
Jiow me to ask the Senator from Texas one || a manner calculated to fulfill what they supposed || tribunal in the land, no duty whatever in relation 
at | to be their obligations under the Constitution, and | to such fugitives rested on the States, I was con- 


it was ¢ 





gestion ? 4 : - a : 
Mr BALDWIN. Certainly. | at the same time to secure the free citizens of the | sidering the question: By whom and in what 


State from the danger to which they were exposed | 


vir. DAWSON. Will the Senator from Texas 
aiorm the Senate whether, during the period that | 
Texas was an independent Republic, slaves were || 
imported there from any other country than the || 
Cnited States? 4 

Mr. RUSK. Never, sir. At the very first | 
Lesisliture, the importation of slaves from any || 
niber country than the United States was prohib- || 
ited, and made punishable as piracy. It was never || 
jone, sir; and could not be done. ] 

Mr. BALDWIN. Latluded to the documents || 
published to the world by the organ of this Gov- || 
enment, under the administration of President | 
Tyler—to a document published under the signa- i] 
wre of the distinguished Senator from South Car- | 
lina, (Mr. Carttoun;) his letter to Mr. Paken- | 
ham, the British Minister at Washington.* 

Mr. SEWARD. And of Mr. Upshur, also. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Yes; and his predecessor, | 
Mr. Upshur. These documents are amply suffi- | 
cient, in my judgment, to establish the point. I[ | 
have not got them now at hand; but they have | 
been placed before us here during the debates upon | 
this subject. I must be permitted to draw my own || 
conclusions from them. If other gentlemen draw | 
diferent conclusions from these documents, they 
are at liberty to do so; but, sir, it has been dis- 
tinctiy avowed on this floor, by the distinguished | 
Senator from South Carolina himself, that he urged | 
the annexation of Texas on the ground that Great | 
Britain was making efforts to procure the abolition | 
of slavery in that Republic; which, if successful, | 
would leave an exposed frontier to the aggression | 








of the abolitionists, and endanger the institution | 
in the bordering States. And, sir, causes may | 
exist with regard to the other provinces of Mexico 
contiguous to Texas, which will seem to demand 
their acquisition fora similar purpose. It is cer- | 
ain, indeed, that they will exist. Those territo- | 
res are now free; and if it is understood to be the | 
settled and irrevocable policy of the Government, 
in accordance with what was the policy of this | 
Government in 1787, to regard free territory as not 
subject to the admission of slavery, then | say the 
temptation to wars of annexation in that direc- | 
tion, will cease, 

[do not, Mr. President, intend to occupy the 
time of the Senate with discussing at large either 
the moral or the political aspects of slavery. Ido 
not consider this a fit occasion for the discussion 
of the one, and I[ have heretofore submitted to the 
Senate fully, my sentiments with regard to the 
other. Ido not, thereforeydeem it necessary now 
> ——- their time with the further discussion 
of them, : 

But, Mr. President, it is claimed that these 
questions shall go to a committee, for the purpose 
of being compromised, with a view to a final set- 
Uement of the account between the different sec- 
tions ofthe Union in regard to the recovery of 
fugitive slaves, and the agitation growing out of 
the course pursued by individuals in the free 
States in relation to this subject. I propose, Mr. 
President, to saya few words in regard to the 
sggressions whith have been imputed by the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina others, to 
the free in reference to fugitive slaves; and 
I beg to air, that so far as my own State is 
a ae that she has ever —_ oe 

9 any obligation im u er by t 

AsutuLiON antes Bue Pret to the 

decision of the Supreme Court, in the case from. 


from the summary action of inferior State officers, 

acting under the law of Congress. -They prohib- || 
ited their inferior magistrates from the exercise of | 
the functions conferred on them by the act of 
Congress, and provided that any judge ‘of the 
supreme or superior courts, any judge of the 
county er other court, having power under the | 
laws of the State to issue the writ of habeas cor- 

pus, might, upon the application of any person || 
claiming a fugitive from service under the laws | 
of another State, issue a warrant for the appre- || 
hension of the fugitive, to bring him before such | 
judge for a hearing. If he claimed to be free | 
man, the law provided that, at the request of || 
either party, an impartial jury should be sum- || 
moned to hear the case, and determine upon | 
the respective rights of the parties. And if that | 
jury should find that the individeal did owe ser- | 
vice to the person who claimed him as a slave, | 
then it was made the duty of the judge to granta | 
certificate for his delivery, pursuant to the provis- 
ion of the act of Congress. When the decision 
was made by the Supreme Court in the case of || 
Prigg vs. the State of Pennsylvania, that all action || 
of State legislatures on the subject was unconstitu- 
tional, and that this whole business pertained ex- | 
clausively to the United States, to be exercised, in || 
accordance with its laws, by its own tribunals, the || 
State of Connecticut repealed the statute which had | 
been enacted in good faith, when she supposed it | 
to be her duty to act in this matter. Not being || 
willing that every inferior magistrate should ex- 





by the Constitution. 
| very clearly, by a comparison of the two clauses 


manner the duty imposed by the Constitution ought 
to be puterngll? I had stated, but without dis- 
cussing the proposition, that it pertained exclusively 
to the courts or judges of the United States, holdin 

their offices by the independent tenure srenribod 
This will appear, | think, 


in the Constitution that have been referred to in . 
the debate, relative to fugitives from justice, and 
fugitives from service, The first is in these words: 


“A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 


other crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority 
of the State from which be fled, be delivered up to be re- 


moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime.” 


The object of the demand by the Executive of 
a State, under this clause of the Constitution, is 
to obtain the surrender of a person charged with 
crime, who has fled from justice, in order that he 
may be remanded for trial to the State from whieh 
he fled, and which alone can have jurisdiction of 
his offence. It contemplates no trial, of course, 
in the State where the fugitive is arrested, nothing 
beyond: the simple inquiry necessary to ascertain, 
preliminarily to his surrender, that he is in truth a 


| fugitive from justice, duly charged with crime in 


the State from which he fled. On the ascertain- 
ment of these facts, he is surrendered by the Ex- 


| ecutive, and not by the judicial tribunals of the 


State. 

The clause relative to fugitives from service, on 
the contrary, has a totally different purpose. Its 
language is this: 





ercise, without responsibility to the State, the | 
tremendous power conferred upon them by Con- 

gress, of deciding the question of human liberty 

er slavery, she prohibited them from acting as | 
State magistrates under the act of Congress. But, || 
sir, the act contained a proviso that nothing therein | 
should be construed to impair any rights which, by | 
the Constitution of the United States, might per- 
tain to any person to whom, by the laws of any || 
other State, labor or service might be due from any 

fugitive escaping into the State of Connecticut, or | 
to prevent the exercise in that State of any powers | 
which may have been conferred by Congress on | 
any judge or other officer of the United States in | 
relation thereto. Now, sir, in my judgment, this | 
is right. The judges of the United States now | 
have the power to perform this duty under the || 
Constitution; but the inferior magistrates of the | 
States have not, and, in my opinion, ought not to 
have, the right to exercise it. Why should they? | 
Whose duty is it to perform this service now? | 
The highest tribunal of the land has declared it to | 
be the duty of the Government of the United | 
States, and that State laws interfering in any way | 
with its performance are nul! and void; that the | 


} 
i} 


| 


} 


State magistrates are not compelled to perform it, || ces also, who are subject to the 


but thatit properly belongs to the officers appointed | 
by the Government of the United States. Well, 


‘| in any other State. 


** No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 


| quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 


from such service or labor, but shal! be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.” 

The fugitive from labor is not pursued or 
claimed for the purpose of remanding him for trial 
He is not required as an of- 
fender whe has fled from justice, to be tried in the 
jurisdiction from which he has escaped. He is 
pursued, if a slave, on a claim that he is the pro- 
perty of the claimant,whose delivery to his absolute 
control he has a right to demand at the place 
where the fugitive is found. The proceeding, 
therefore, whatever it may be, in that jurisdiction, 
having for its object the surrender of the person of 
the alleged fugitive to the claimant, as property, is 
necessarily final. The moment the surrender is 
made, the control of the claimant over the person 
of the fugitive is complete and absolute. This 
clause in the Constitution has reference only to 
those classes of servants who, by the laws of an 
State, owe service which they are compellable by 
personal restraint to render to him to whom it ts 
due. It includes not merely slaves, but apprenti- 
rsonal control of 
their masters during the period of their appren- 
ticeship. It relates only to persons who escape 
from the State under whose laws they are held im 





sir, what is the character of this duty, and by | 
whom should it be performed? By your laws as 
they now exist, by the judges of the United States. | 
Ine State they have the power to exercise it. | 
Who ean be constitutionall 


qualified for its 


involuntary servitude into another State. It pro- 
vides that a fugitive shall not be discharged from 
such service by reason of any law or regulation 


| in the State to which#e may flee; in other words, 


a Who but a judge of the United || that he shall still be held to service under the laws 
» holding his office by the independent ten- || of the State from which he escaped, and shall be 


ure of a judge, as 
can perform this judicial one 

ithout concluding, Mr. Batpwin gave way to 
an adjournment. 


Wepvespar, April 3, 1850. 

Mr. BALDWIN resuined and concluded the 

as follows: 

Mr. President, when I last addressed the Senate 
on the topics involved in this debate, which has 
since been so painfully interrupted, | was com- 
“menting on the imputed aggressions of the non- 
sla ing States, and, among others, on the 


|| eharge implied by the report of the Committee on 


ibed by the constitution, || delivered up for that purpose. 


The effect of the clause is, therefore, to give 
extra-territorial force to the laws of that Btate 
over the fugitive, and to deprive him of the bene- 
fit of the law of the State to which he has fled, if 
there be one, or, if not, of the law of Nature, 
which would otherwise govern, noe slave- 
ry. His escape from his former domicil ie re- 
garded as a wreng, from which he is precluded as 
a wrong-doer from taking benefit. 

The party to whom his services are due may, 
according to the decision of the Supreme Court, 
under this clause of the Constitut‘on, pursue and 
reclaim him, first, by simple recaption, without 
warrant; or, second, by a judicial claim preferred 
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ce as ne eee rene, seem nn ee 


to the competent authority for the delivery of the 
fugitive. “A claim,” said Judge Story, in giving 
the opinion of the court in the case of Prigg vs. 
Pennsylvania, “in a just juridical sense, isa de- 
‘mand of some matier of right made by one per- 
*son apon another to do or to forbear to do some 
‘actor thing as a matter of daty.”’ If, on an ar- 
reat being made in pursuance of such a claim, the 
rson seized as a fugitive alleges that he is free, 
is allegation is in accordance with the presump- 
tion of law; for the law in every free State, where 
slavery does not exis, presumes that every man 
within the limits o7 its jurisdiction is a freeman, 
until the contrary is established by evidence. ‘The 
case, then, constitutes, in the language of the Su- 
preme Court, a controversy between the parties, 
arising under the Constitution of the United 
States, within the express delegation of judicial 
power given by that instrument. ‘ It is plain,’’ 
says Judge Story, “inasmuch as the right is a 
‘right of property, capable of being recognized 
*and asserted by proceedings before a court of 
‘justice, between parties adverse to each other, it 
‘constitutes in the strictest sense a controversy 
* between the pariies, arising under the Constitu- 
‘tion of the United States, within the express 
* delegation of judicial power given by that instru- 
*ment.”’ Itis a question involving on one side a 
mere claim of property; on the other, human lib- 
erty—a rieht of inappreciable value, which is to 
be, in effect, finally decided by the result of the 
investigation. It cannot be assumed in the first 
instance, that the person thus seized is a fugitive, 
or that he éver was a slave. These facts, which 
lay at the foundation of the jurisdiction of the tri- 
bunal, and are necessary for its action, must be 
judicially established by evidence satisfactory to 
the judge. The inquiry is not, as in the case of the 
fugitive from justice, for the purpose of remanding 
him for trial to another jurisdiction. It is for the 
purpose of delivering him up to the claimant as 
roperty, to be removed at his pleasure, to his 
ormer residence, or to a slave market, to be sold 
among strangers into hopeless slavery. Surely, 
before this can be done under the Constitution of 
the United States, in a State where the person ar- 
rested is presumed to be free, it must be satisfac- 
torily proved that he isa fugitive from another 


State, and that he owes involuntary service under | 
The decision is, in ef- | 


its laws to the claimant. 
fect, final and without appeal. 


How, then, can it be said, with propriety, that | 
this is a case in which anything short of full proof | 


will answer the requirements of justice? Has not 


the man who is seized in a free State as a slave, | 
but who claims to be a freeman, a right, before he | 


shall be withdrawn from his own jurisdiction, 
from a region where he is surrounded by his 


friends, wpo can prove his title to freedom, to have | 
a full trial before a competent tribunal, which shall | 


ascertain the facts in controversy by unquestiona- 
ble evidence? Is he to be surrendered up to per- 
petual slavery upon a mere ex parte affidavit of the 
claimant? What is there to distinguish this case, 
except in its greater magnitude, from any other 
investigation before judicial tribunals where there 
are conflicting claims? These two persons, in the 
free State where the proceedings are held, stand 


upon equal ground at the outset of the investiga- | 
The alleged fugitive stands there as a free- || 


tion, 
man, and with the rights of a freeman, until he is 
proved to have been a slave. How, then, can the 
court discriminate between the claimant and him 
whom he has seized, and _ that anything short 
of full and entire proof shail be enough to autho- 
rize his tranaportation beyofd the limits of the 
State to which he claims to belong? 

Sir, the difficulties growing out of this great 
question are intrinsic and inevitable; they are in- 
creasing as is abolished in one State after 
another. When the act of 1793 was passed, nearly 
ali the States of this Union were slave States. In 
many of them every man of color was presumed 
to be a slave. When brought before a tribunal for 
the purpose of investigation, he before 
that tribunal with every presumption against him; 
but now, one State after another having wbolished 
the system of slavery which then prevailed, he 
stands before the tribunal before which he is ar- 
= at ee eee —e- to all 

e rights to privileges that pertain to 

before any tribunal, until the contrary is 


ee 
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|| established. Were it not, sir, for this clause in the 
|| Constitution, a slave escaping from a slave State to 
|| a State where slavery did not exist could not be 
pursued and recaptured at all, because the free 


| State, when not bound by any such provision as | 
|, exists in our Constitution, would be under no obli- | 


|| gation, by any law of comity, to give extra terri- 
| torial force to the laws of the State from which the 
| fugitive escaped. He would be discharged by the 
| simple operation of the law which there prevailed, 
| making every man equal to every other man. If 
| there were no positive law prohibiting slavery, the 
| law of nature remaining unrepealed would fix the 
re 


| local law of freedom, and, by giving extra territo- 
|| rial force to the laws of the State from which he 


lations of every individual within the territory. | 
| The Constitution, then, for this single purpose of | 
| the recovery of the fugitive slave, overrides the | 


| 
| 





| fled, authorizes his recaption. It also assumes the | 

duty of judicially surrendering him upon the claim | 

| of the party to whom his services are due, when | 

'| established by proper evidence before its tribunals. | 

| It is a case, then, arising wholly under the Consti- | 
| tution of the United States, since, but for that || 

|| clause in the Constitution, no such claim could be | 


| made or pursued in a free State. No State court 
'| could have entertained jurisdiction, as such, of an 
| application to restore a fugitive slave. The courts 
|| of a free State could not apply the rule of comity 


| to the laws of a foreign State contravening its own | 


| policy; and, notwithstanding the clause in the Con- 


|| stitution, if a slave be brought voluntarily into the | 


| jurisdiction of a free State, and there escape, no 


'remedy whatever exists for his recovery. The | 


| claim of the party in a free State is strictissimi juris. 


1 lished in order to subject the individual seized to 
|| the disabilities under which he is placed by the 


free State a controversy between parties who are, | 


} Constitution. We have then, sir, presented in a 
} 


till the contrary is shown by evidence, presumed 
| to be of equal rights; the object of the claim is, by 
| the judgment of a judicial tribunal, upon evidence, 
|| to degrade one of them to the condition of a chattel, 
|, and cause him to be delivered up to the absolute 
|| power of the other. 


} 


what is really the presumption of law, or, in other 
| words, what the law itself assumes, that the per- 
| son claimed is a freeman—a citizen of a free State, 
| and entitled to protection as such—what tribunal 
is he entitled to demand to enable him to maintain 
| his rights? Does the Constitution of the United 
States authorize a postmaster appointed by the 
Postmaster General, a collector, a commissioner 
| even, to settle this important question—a question 
of far greater magnitude than any that ean be 
brought before our judicial tribunals, affecting 
property merely? Js itright or safe, that high ju- 
dicial duties of this sort should be imposed on the 
| subordinate executive officers of the Government— 
officers who are not selected with any view to their 
competency to perform them? Or is notevery in- 
dividual thus seized entitled to have his case tried 
and heard before the ordinary judicial tribunals of 
the land—before independent judges, who are ap- 
pointed for the administration of justice in all con- 
troversies coming within the jurisdiction of the 
judicial power of this Government? If it be true, 
as the Supreme Court have declared it to be, that 
these controversies arising under the Constitution 
are within the express delegation of the judicial 
power, upon what ground is it claimed that any 
portion of this power can be vested in persons 
who are not appointed in the constitutional mode 
for the exercise of judicial functions? In the case 
of Martin & Hunter, decided as early as the first 
Wheaton’s Reports, the Supreme Court of the 
United States ** held that it was the duty of Con- 
* gress to vest the whole judicial power of the Uni- 
‘ted States, in courts ordained and established by 
‘ itself.” The remark, it istrue, was subsequent! 
qualified, and confined to that judicial power which 
is exclusively vested in the United States. It has 
been shown that the power now in question is ex- 
clusively vested in the United States, and does not 
in to the State governments or their tribunals 
in the free States. In the case of Houston es. 
Moore, in the Sth of Wheaton’s Reports, Judge 
Washington, who gave the opinion of the court, 
disclaimed the idea that Congress could authorita- 








} 
| 


| 
| 


Let it be assumed, then, in accordance with 


| 


j 


| 
| 


| 





Senate, 
tively bestow judicial powers on State eo... 
singiotrentins and it oui held to be sateen 
that Congress cannot confer jurisdiction y 
courts but such as exist under the Constit 
and laws of the United States, though the 
courts may exercise jurisdiction in eg 


ized ms ve laws of the States, 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the F 

This decision of ‘im Supreme Coart wes 
7 with a decision which had been yestions” 
made by the high Court of Delegates in the Stan 
of Virginia. How then, I ask again, consistent 
with these decisions, and with the eX press proy; 
ion of the Constitution “that the judicial "e 
‘of the United States shall be vested jn we 
* preme Court, and in such inferior courts as Con, 
‘gress may from time to time establish, She 
‘ judges shall hold their offices during good behe. 
* vior, and shall receive a compensation that shal 
‘ not be diminished during their continuance ino; 
* fice”’—how can it be claimed that the ju divin) 
power can be vested in any other officers than 
the courts or judges so appointed ? 

On the other hand, if this be nota 
it cannot be imposed by Congress 


— 


a 
y Clear 
fn 


my 
UhOn 
State 
CASES author. 
and not Prohibited 


judicial power, 
On the courts or 


|| judges of the United States. As early as 179) 
|| Chief Justice Jay and Judges Cushing and Duane, 


in considering an act of Congress imposing certaiy, 
ministerial duties on the courts of the United 
States, unanimously declared their opinion “thg: 


| neither the legislative nor the executive branches 


can constitutionally assign to the judicial any dy. 
ties but such as are properly judicial, and ‘to be 
performed in a judicial manner.” In 1792 Judges 


|| Wilson, Blair and Peters addressed a letter of 
|| The presumption, in the first instance, is always | 


| against its validity, and it must be clearly estab- | 


similar import to President Washington. Judges 
Iredell and Sitgreaves also protested in an elaio- 
rate opinion against the attempt. The duty under 
this clause in the Constitution providing for the 
delivery of fugitives from service is of the same 
character, and is to be administered in the same 
way as if it were stipulated in a treaty with a for. 
eign Power. It was under a clause in our treaty 


'| with Spain stipulating for the custody and sale 


delivery of merchandise coming into our ports 
under peculiar circumstances, to the Spanish 
owner, that the claim was made in our courts for 
the surrender of the Amistad negroes. By the 
treaty, if they were merchandise, as they were 
claimed to be by the Spaniards, who had put them 
on board of the Amistad in Cuba, and from whose 
possession and eontrol they had eseaped by « 
successful revoit, the Government of the United 
States was bound, through its judicial tribunals, 
to deliver them up to their claimants. But the 
Africans insisted that they were not merchandise— 
that they were freemen. They stood before our 
tribunals upon an equal footing with the claim- 
ants. They had a right to insist that their 
claimants, when they called on the courts of the 
United States to reduce to slavery men whi were 
apparently free, must show some law, having 
force in the place where they were taken, which 
made them slaves; or that the claimants were en- 
titled in our courts to have some foreign law, 
obligatory on the Africans as well as on the claim- 
ants, enforced in respect to them; and that by such 
foreign law they were slaves. ; 

It appeared most satisfactorily by the eyidence, 
that they were kidnapped Africans, recently im- 
ported into the Island of Cuba, in violation, not 
only of their own rights, but of the laws of Spain 
abolishing the slave-trade. The Supreme Court 
held, that if they were at the time lawfully held as 
staves under the laws of Spain, and recognized by - 
those laws as property —_— of being bought 
and sold, they were, within the injgnt of the 
treaty, included under the denomi of mer- 
chandise, and as such ought to be restored to the 
claimants; for upon that point, say the court, the 
laws of Spain would seem to furnish the proper 
rule of interpretation. ©“ But admiving this, 
Judge Story proceeds, * it is clear in our opinion 
that neither of the other essential facts and requ 

i i by proof; and the enw 
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ints = rs shan ‘The conflict of rights between the || freeman be entitled to have the question of his || ou conviction thereof, shail be fined in a sum not less than 
IY cat tates, onder such circumstances, becomes posi- || freedom tried where he is seized, before tribunal | We tdowsand dollars, and imprisoned not Ie than two 
DON an eand inevitable, and must be decided upon the competent to decide it? Must he submit to the || be peemep ann TAKEN on saaeurde Staves and sonv in 





titutign | principles of justice and international decision of some inferior executive or ministerial | conformity to the provisions of Ue act passe! on the 2th 
e State ‘aw. if the contest were about any goods on officer, in a state where, perhaps, a similar law day of December, eighteen hundred and twenty, aforesaid.” 
AUthop. cbourd of this ship, to which American citizens exists, and who wuuld of course recognize the || Yes, sir, such raee negroes and persons of 
rhibited igsserted a title, which was denied by the Spanish || validity of the sale? No, sir, he has a right to || color “shall be deemed and taken as absolute 
Courts, A eclaimants, there could be no doubt of the right of || demand of the Government of the United States, | « suaves, and sold in conformity to the provisions 








IN con. ‘uch American citizens to litigate the claim be- || who have volunteered in the performance of this || * of the act passed on the 20th day of December, 
viously ‘fore any competent American tribunal, notwith- duty, that they shall give him an opportunity of | § 1820, aforesaid.” This is the law of the State 
€ State isanding the treaty with Spain. .4 fortiori the asserting his rights before a competent judicial | of South Carolina—a State which has so loud! 
stently «doctrine must apply when human life and human || tribunal, where he shall have the same measure of || complained of the northern States for the non-tile 
Provis. djiberty are In Issue, and constitute the very es- justice to which every free citizen is entitled. Sir, || fillment of the duties imposed upon them by the 
Power MABE ‘gence of the controversy.”” Such, with the single || this is no hypothetical case. Many years ago! || Constitution in regard to the surrender of f rgix. 
ne Sy. exception of Mr. Justice Baldwin, of Pennsylva- received a letter froma gentleman, now a distin- | tives from slavery. But, sir, this is not all. ‘The 
8 Con. nia, who dissented, was the unanimous opinion of || guished officer in the service of the United States, || State of Massachusetts, a few years since—in the 
Whose the Supreme Court of the United States. then residing in Louisiana, enclosing a commis- | year 1844, if I recollect right—desirous of testing 
| beha. The inquiry then was, before the court, sitting || sion to take testimony to prove the freedom of one ., the validity of this law, 80 injurious and oppressive 
t shall as a Court of Admiralty, in regard to the truth || of my own townsmen, who, prosecuting a lawful || tohercitizens engaged in commerce and navigation, 
In of. snd foundation of the claims of these Spaniards, || voyage as a mariner, arrived in the port of Charles- | sent one of her most respected and estimable citi- 
' dicia) yho insisted that the Africans who had been in || ton, and was there seized, imprisoned, and sold as || zens,a gentleman of high-bred courtesy and honor- 
than their custody as slaves, were really slaves by the || a slave, and had been taken by his purchaser to able dep»rtment, a lawyer of eminence at the Mas- 
jaw in force in Cuba. The Supreme Court de- || the slave market of New Orleans. He had named || sachusetts bar, who had been distinguished as a 
wer, cided, and properly decided, that here—there being || a person in Connecticut who could prove his free- || member of the Congress of the United States—to 
irts or no treaty of extradition by which they could be || dom. He was a native of the State of New York, | South Carolina, for the purpose of adopting the 
1 179) demanded by the Spanish Government as crimi- || but had sailed voyage after voyage from New | proper measures to enable her to vindicate befor? 
duane, nals; bat only @ stipulation for their delivery as || Haven. The commission was sent to obtain the | the Supreme Court of the United States, the claims 
ertain merchandise, if they were really such—the fact || evidence necessary to establish his freedom. 1 || of her free colored citizens to the protection guar- 
Inited must be established before our tribunals by satis. | believe he was ultimately liberated through the || antied to them by the Constitution. On his arri- 
‘that factory evidence, and that the duty was necessa- || humane exertions of this gentleman, who interested || val at Charleston, he communicated in respectful 
ncheg rily devolved upon the court to inquire into the || himself in his behalf. || terms to the Governor of that State the object of 
y du. existence and obligatory force upon the parties of | But, sir, what a feeble chance would a negro, | his mission; and within a day or two after, in 
lo be the Spanish laws which they respectively asserted || unprotected, under these circumstances, have of pursuance of the spirit, if not in accordance with 
idges and denied. - || escape, in a foreign jurisdiction, hundreds of miles | the direction, of some act or resolution passed by 
er of But it is asked, ** Why not send back these || distant from the place of his residence, surrounded | the General Assembly of the State, he was driven, 
1dges persons to the State from which they are alleged || by no friends, and knowing no individual who , under threats or imimations of violence if he re- 
laho- to have escaped, and let the inquiry be made | would volunteer to aid him. Suppose, sir, that || mained—from her limits, accompanied by his ac- 
nder there? Have you no confidence in the tribunals || this same man, instead of being taken to New complished daughter, a descendant of one of the 
F the of those States under whose laws they are claimed Orleans, had been retained by his purchaser in || fathers of this Republic, whe signed the Declara- 
same to be held in servitude?” tis nota question, sir, || Charleston; and had escaped and found his way | tion of Independence, and was an active member 
ame whether there is confidence in those tribunals or || on board of some vessel to Connecticut. Suppose | of the Convention that framed the Constitution. 
fore not. The question is one affecting the liberty of | he had been there pursued and claimed as one held But, sir, this is not all. The legislation of that 
eaty an individual who has a right to remain where he || to involuntary servitude under the laws of South | State shows that they were unwilling to trust not 
Bale is, and to assert his freedom in the State where he || Carolina; is he to be sent back to South Carolina | merely the Supreme Court of the United States to 
orts happens to be, until his right is disproved by evi- || for trial? Would he be likely to get justice there? || decide upon the constitutionality of this law; they 
nish dence. But he is not demanded for trial. He || to obtain deliverance from those who were ap-| dared not risk the question before the tribunals 
for will have no trial if delivered to the claimant. If || pointed to administer the very laws under whieh | even of South Carolina herself. They actually 
the he is in truth a freeman, and known to be so by || a free citizen had been sold into slavery—laws | passed a law, after the expulsion of Mr. Hoar, 
wets his pursuer, he surely will never be taken to any || which were passed and have been continued in dis- | depriving the poor free colored men, imprisoned 
hem State where he can have the benefit or opportunity || regard of the constitutional obligations of the State | under this law, of the writ of habeas corpus! Here 
lose of another trial. He will be sold into some remote | toward the citizens of other States? No, sir, if | it is: 
ye part of the country, where he will be surrounded \| that man had returned to Connecticut, and when | AN ACT of South Carolina, December 18, 1844, 
ited by no friends who can aid him in establishing his there, in the bosom of his own family, had been | Be it enacted by the Senate ani House of Representatives 
~ — freedom, where no evidence will be at- || pursued and seized, he would have been entitled, 9%» Phat no negro ees as esckcibbona ot jaweny 
able to sustain it, where every presumption fore he could have been taken from that State, ner, or in any other employment on board such vessel, and 
a would be that he is a slave, and where, in addition, || to a trial of his right before some judicial tribunal} || who shall be apprehended and confined by any sheriff, in 
oar the certificate of the post-master or collector ace || competent to administer justice, under all the | [a gesegewed ae ee ae ae 
a companying the sale would, in all probability, be forms and solemnities, and upon all the substantial by virine of the statute made in’ the kingdom of England, 
deemed quite sufficient to doom him to hopeless || requirements of evidence ever required in courts of | in 31 chap. 2, entitled “An act for the better seeuting the 
the bondage. It has been said, by a humane judge justice. | liberty of the subject and to prevent imprisonment beyond 
ere that it is better that ninety-nine guilty persons This law of South Carolina was enacted long seas,’ and made of force in this State: and the provisions 


! ‘ 
should pe punishment for their transgressions anterior to any of the imputed aggressions by the | of the said habeas corpus act, and the several acts of Aseem- 





ich i ‘ . | bly of this State, amendatory thereof, are hereby dectared 
than that one innocent man should suffer unjustly. || free States on the rights of the South. | find, sir, || not to apply to any free negro or person of color enverin 
Pu If that be so in regard to those who are ¢ arged || in Niles’s Register, under the date of September, | into this State contrary to the provisions of the afo 
ms with crime, with how much more proprieyy may |) 1823, an opinion delivered by Judge Johnson, then | %t of Assembly, passes December 19, 1635. 
i it be said that it is better that ninety-nine bondmen || a distinguished Judge of the Supreme Court of the _ In the same spirit of aggression upon northern 
X held in involuntary servitude should escape than || United States, a native of South Carolina, in the || rights and the rights of northern freemen, and to 
that ove freeman should be made a slave, or one || case of a British colored seaman who had been || prevent the possibility of their obtaining redress 
Ce free woman be surrendered up to the uncontrolled || seized and imprisoned under this law, in which | through the courts either of the Federal Govern- 
* willofa master, . '| he says, in regard to its “ unconstitutionality, itis | ment or of the State, another act was passed on 
- if, sir, it be so important in the free States to || ‘not too much to say it will not bear an argument; | the same day, which subjects to banishment, and 
a have an independent judicial tribunal to settle this || ¢ and | feel myself justified in using this strong lan- | such fine and imprisonment as may be deemed fit 
- question, why is it not equally so in other States, || « guage from considering the course of reasoning by | by the court which shall try the offender, any per- 
B Bh oe See ted be hw ERA | rede enter Sen omen eag Boo. eo | 
e r. Wirt, then Attorne neral of the United | mission rity Rate, 
e Suppose that a freeman from the State of Con- States, Ghats opinion in Stipa to the constitu- | come within the limits of South Carolina for the 
‘ necticut—and the case has actually occurred— || tionality of the South Carolina law was required || purpose, or with intent to disturb, enna or 
be pursuing his lawful business asa mariner, goes || by the President, in consequence of the remon- | hinder the operation of the laws or regulations 
“ Into one of the ports of South Carolina, and 18 strance of the British Government, who complained li passed, or which shall be passed, in relation to 
™ there seized, not because he has committed or is || of it asin violation of the treaty, declared it to be ) Slaves or free persons of color, ms saci 
” suspected of any crime, but for the mere color of unconstitutional, in terms equally decisive. That || ‘Thus, it will be seen, are these free color hin 
" fetta ie ieitaertinoies oat oc, sateteees | “elit cee  (eeetcnind be tee jotieref, Recta Cnroline om 
are “ ‘ ' . 
E to be extorted from im, and leaves the unfortun- @inpvaiee eae yuoteruice oan State, | only awsaeae of the Fight of resorting to te mare 
x Si treestnrncomed efi om whisk he | Seance cere erase rm | nn Gund Sen Yh icrenion of etary 
r dave, “aus iar om Ca lina, arsine, of ta ap other employ ment on board of said ves- | the soit ‘of the State is also deniet them. 
. for th ote een Satie coals sipacaiaattn eet ae ae Largan And, as if this were not enough, these unha 
re free cities thus Cae ha gaeeen alone ont end deport frais this ; pina Peskonen sald. vanes : men, quibens of crime save the color of their s. oy 
y ceeded in ing, and ‘to have found his way || '* teady to sail, the captain of said vessel shail be bound to || when thus deprived of all opportunity of deliver- 
escaping, & to -” y carry uway the said free negrees or persons of color, and - 


: into another State, and to be there pursued by the up the etpetece of hie detention and tw cnse Of his ne- | ance by law, if they are not taken away by others, 
person who bought him asa slave. Will not that || glect or refusal so to do, he shall be liable to be indicted, and, 


| and have not the means of paying the extortionate 
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demand for their own illegal custody, are to “ be 
deemed and taken to be staves and soip’’ to pay 
for the expenses thus incurred ! 

{ will not trust myself, Mr. President, to char- 
acterize this law, and I deeply regret that such a 
one should be found on the statute books of an 
of these States. Sir, whom does it affect? Citi- 
zens of the free States of this Union; men as much 
entitled to the rights of citizens as are men of any 
other color or complexion whatever. Sir, when 
the constitution of the United Stetes was framed, 


colored men voted in a majority of these States. | 


They voted, sir, in the State of New York, in 
Pennsylvania, in Massachusetts, in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware and North 
Carolina, and long after the adoption of the Fed- 
era) Constitution they continued to vote in the good 
old State of North Carolina, and in Tennessee also. 
But, sir, the right of voting is not essential to 
citizenship. The free colored inhabitants of the 
United States are by the Constitution as much the 
basis of representation as any other citizens. The 
Constitution of the United States makes no dis- 
erimination of color. There is no word ‘‘white’’ 
to be found in that instrument. All free people 
thier stood upon the same platform in regard to 
their political rights, and were so recognized in 
most of the States of this Union. How, then, is 


it that one of these States ventures to assail the | 


rights of citizens of other States thus sacredly 
guarded by the Constitution ? 


Mr. BADGER. With the permission of the | 


Senator, I would ask whether free black persons 
are allowed to vote in Connecticut now? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, they are not; 
but they are none the less citizens than if they 
were allowed to vote. They vote in ail the New 
England States except Connecticut, and, in my 


judgment, they ought to be allowed to vote there | 


also; and when the proposition was made not long 


since for an amendment of the constitution of Con- | 
necticut to enable them to vote, 1 deposited my |, 
I should do so again | 


ballot in favor of the right. 
if the opportunity occurred. I hold, sir, in regard 
to the political rights of freemen, whatever may be 


true in reference to their social position, which | 


will regulate itself, there should be no distinction 
of color. But, Mr. President, they are not only 
citizens of the free States, but they are citizens of 
the State of Virginia to this day, as much as they 
are in the State of Connecticut, I hold in my hand 
the statute of the State of Virginia, passed Decem- 
ber 23, 1792, prescribing the qualification of citi- 
zenship. It provides that: 

“Ail free persons born within the territory of this 
Commonwealth, dl persons, not being natives, who have 
obtained a mght to cliizenship under former laws, and also 
all children, whevesoever born, whove fathers or mothers 
are or were citizens at the time of the birth of such children, 
Bhatt be deemed citizens of th's Commonwealth until they 
reliagnish that character in the manner hereinafter men- 
tioned,” 

It is a little curious to examine the history of 
this law of the State of Virginia. 


old Confederation (article fourth) was in these 
words: 

« ‘he better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship 
and intercourse among the people of the different States in 
this Union, the free inhabitants of each of these States, 
paupers, Vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted, 
shail be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free 
citizens In the several States; and the people of each 
State shall have free ingress and egress to and from any 
oimer State, and shall enjoy,” &e, 

On the 25th of June, 1778, the delegation from 
South Carolina moved in Congress to amend that 
clause in the articles of Confederation by inserting 
the word “* white”’ between the words * free’’ and 
“jinhabitents.’’ The question was taken, and 
there were found to be ayes two, noes eight. So 
that the article remained as it was pets 
adopted. In 1779, before the articles of Confedera- 
tion had been ratified by a sufficient number of 


States to make them binding, the State of Vir- | 


ginia passed an act prescribing the qualifications 
of citizens, and inserted the word “ white.’’ 

in 1783, after the adoption of the articles of 
Confederation, Virginia repealed that act, and 
passed another, in which she omitted the word 
“* white,” and left her law standing in that respect 
subsiantially ag it has remained upon her siatute 
book from that a to this, showing that the State 
of Virginia, though concurring at that time with 


It will be recol- |; 
lected by Senators that one of the articles of the | 


~ 
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] South Carolina in the desire to insert the word 
||  white,’’ yet respected the decision of Congress, 
|| and the States in the adoption of the articles of 
'| Confederation, and conforming her own law there- 
_ to, extended the privileges of citizenship alike to 
| all, without distinction of color. And to this day, 
| in the State of Virginia, free colored persons, born 
|| in that State, are citizens, 

Why, sir, who ever doubted that colored inhab- 
| itants were citizens of the United States within the 
| provisions of the judiciary act authorizing citizens 
of one State to sue before the Federal courts in 
|| another State? Who ever doubted that a free col- 
|| ored inventor was entitled to the benefit of the 
| patent law, or a colored author of the privilege of 
| copyright, as citizens of the United States? Who 
| ever doubted that colored citizens, owning and 
|| navigating vessels of the United States, were enti- 
|| tled to all the privileges conferred by law upon 
'| vessels owned by citizens of the United States? 


|| They take the oath of citizenship under the act of | 


| February, 1793, for enrolling and licensing Amer- 
| ican vessels. Who ever questioned their right? 


|| Are not colored seamen entitled to protection un- | 
|| der your laws authorizing the granting of protec- | 


tion to citizens of the United States who are 
‘| serving as mariners on board your vessels? Why, 
|| sir, the form of the protection is in these words: 
| © That the said E. F. is a citizen of the United States of 
| America.”’ 

Are they not citizens within the meaning of the 
} act of May, 1820, making it criminal for citizens 
| of the United States to engage in the slave trade? 
| Are they not citizens within the act forbidding 
|| licenses to carry on trade with the Indians to any 
| but citizens? Are they not within the protection 
| of our treaties, as citizens of the United States, in 


they not under the obligations imposed by treaty 
/|on our citizens? Are they not within your bill of 
| rights, in the Constitution which was adopted by 
their votes, securing the liberty of speech and the 
liberty of the press, and all the other personal 
|| rights, to the people of the United States? 
|| seems to have been supposed by some Senators, 
|| that, in order to make a man a citizen, he must 
have a right to vote in the State in which he claims 
| to be acitizen. Why, sir, are not females in all 


| not vote. There are States in which naturalized 
citizens of the United States are not entitled to 
vote until they have acquired property qualifica- 
tions to a certain amount, even though native citi- 
zens are not required to possess those qualifications. 
| Such is the provision in the constitution of Rhode 
Island; and a similar provision, | believe, is con- 
tained in some other State constitutions. 

Again, it seems to have been supposed by some 
Senators that the claim is, because a man }s enti- 
tled as acitizen of one State to all the rights and 
privileges of a citizen of every other State, that if 
he is a voter in one State, he has therefore a right 
to exercise the privilege.of voting when he removes 
to another State. ‘That does not follow at all, 
When he removes to another State and changes 
his domicil, he loses all claim arising out of his 
citizenship in the State which he has left. He be- 
comes a citizen or inhabitant of the State to which 
he has. removed, and subjects himself, of course, 
to its local policy. As an inhabitant of the State 
‘| to which he has removed, he is not in a condition 
|| to claim to exercise the federal rights which per- 
|| tained to him when a citizen of another State. 
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'| These rights are to be ew only by those who || 


|| remain citizens of other States than those in which 
|| they may have occasion to exercise them. 
|| Mr. Hamilton, on the Ist of April, 1783, moved 
an amendment to the articles of Confederation, 
|| thatthe Treasury should be supplied in propor- 
| tion, &c. tothe whole number of white and other 
'| free citizens,”’ which was adopted by all the States 
| except Rhode Island. 

The act of Congress of 28th February, 1803, 
prohibits the bringing of any negroes or other per- 
sons of color, not being a native, a citizen, or 
registered seamen of the United States, into any of 
the ports of the United States. I have mentioned 
that by the iaw of the State of Virginia, as ‘it now 
exists, free colored persons are citizens. By the 
charter of the city of Alexandria, at the time of the 
cession of that county to the United States asa 
part of the District of Columbia, all male citizens 
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| power. 


| Is not an exercise of judicial power, then, I ask 
again, by what authority is it attempted to be cop. 
|| ferred on the judges or the courts of the United 
regard to any property they may own? And are | 





our States citizens of the United States? They do | 
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possessing certain qualifications had the 
vote, and among others persons of color. 
But | will spend no. more time upon this part 

the argument. Enough surely has been said “ 
show that the free colored citizens of the North 2 
States are entitled by the Constitution to a|| om 
ileges and immunities of citizens in the aoe « 
States to which they may have occasion i, 
The law of Virginia, | may remark, was in fo, 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
and doubtless the discussions which led tou, 
change of the Virginia law of 1779 were fresh ; 
the recollections of the actors in the politica 
scenes of thatday. I think then, Mr. Presiden 
it will hardly be expected that the decision of ay) 
inferior local tribunal, acting under the laws : 
those States which. thas disregard the fede 
rights secured by the Constitution to all the free 
citizens of the other States, would be deemed satis. 
factory upon a question of human liberty, to which 
a colored citizen of a free State seized as a fugitive 
slave might be a party. I think, sir, thatthe safe. 
ty of this class of citizens demands that the question 
should be heard and decided by the permanent jy. 
dicial tribunals of this Government. If Lam righ, 


right to 


| in the views I have taken on this subject, then the 


bill proposed by the Committee on the Judiciary 


certainly ought not to be adopted by Congress, be. 


cause it attempts to impose judicial duties on those 


| whose offices neither sey nor authorize them 
o 


to exercise functions of that sort, and who are no 
appointed in the mode prescribed by the Constity. 
tion for those who are to exercise the judicia) 
But if these are not judicial duties, if this 


States? 
* On the whole, Mr. President, it appears to me 
that all that is needed upon this subject of fugitive 


| slaves, is to amend the existing act of Congress 
| So as to corffine the exercise of the powers confer. 


red to the judges or courts of the United States, 
and to secure to those who allege themselves to be 
free the advantage of an iunpartial jury to aid the 
courts in the ascertainment of facts. 

With regard to other grievances which have 
been complained of, I do not propose at this time 
to examine them at large. The burden of the 
complaint, however, seems to be that petitions 
have been sent here from time to time by great 
numbers of individuals in the northern States who 
are desirous that Congress shall exercise all its 
constitutional powers in relation to the abolition 
of the slave-trade here, and of slavery wherever 
the jurisdiction of Congress may extend. Well, 
sir, what then? Is this any interference with the 
rights of any State? Is it any grievance of which 
the people of any State can complain, if these pe- 
titioners confine their request to the action of 
Congress, where Congress has the entire and ex- 
clusive power of legislation? Senators may not 
be willing to grant these petitions; but have they 
any right fo say that they or their constituents 
are aggrieved by their presentment? Sir, [ have 
long gptertained the opinion that, if southern 
gentlemen had been united in the desire that 
all agitation on this subject should cease, they 
would have listened to the petitions of the people 
of this District, who have repeatedly asked for 
legislation in regard to the slave-trade and slavery 
here. As long ago as 1902, the. traffic in slaves 
carried on in the city of Alexandria was attended 
with so many attrocities 9s. to cause a present 
ment of it by a grand jury as a grievance deniand- 
ing legislative redress. A judge of the circuit 
court in this city spoke of it in 1816, in a charge 
to the grand jury, as shocking to the feelings of 
all humane persons. And a petition for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, and for the adoption 
of manne os abolition oe gn 
was presen to ngress more than a thou- 
sand of the inhabitants, pn a moans 
the -holders in the District, in 1828. Had 
the prayer of these petitioners been listened to, 
not only would er i eanane of —. . 
petitioners complained as so painful to the feelin 

a District, have been long since 

at an end, but the they recommended for the 
ual abolition of slavery in. the District would 

y this time haye brought the system very nearly 
to an end, in the very way that it has been accom- 
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Te a En 
of Culifornia—Mr. Richardson. 


Admissio 


= : . } } 
ished in nearly all the States which have hither- } other section—we may despair of the perpetuity | and all that sort of thing. They believed, or said 
jp abolished it, | of our Government, and prepare our minds for its || they believed, that if State bills were then passed, 
Complaints have been made that people from || certain overthrow. Our wise and patriotic fathers || slavery would be established in that country, 
parts of the country have petitioned, as well | have warned us against the danger of parties thus || and based their opposition upon this hypothesis, 
4s the people of the District, who alone, it is said, ‘| organized. If we heed their voices, or the warn- | and no other. I thought differently; and acting 
concerned. Is it at all surprising that they ! ings of history, we will remove every inducement, || upon the principle that it was the right of the peo- 
ye done 80, when they have seen with what || every cause for such organizations, | ple who endure the privations and hardships of 
pegiect the petitions of t residents of the Dis- || The Executive recommendation to leave the ter- |! settling a country to determine for themselves 
ict have been treated by Congress—when they || ritories we acquired from Mexico as they are, un- | what their institutions shall be, and regarding this as 
yitness the continuance, unchecked, of a system || til they are peopled and prepared to come as States || the principle upon which our Government is based, 
to which they are in_ principle opposed, and fer || into our Union, is the most dan s and fearful || [ supported and voted to admit California as a 
which, in common with the rest of the people of | that can be made or devised. [f his policy pre- || State; | am for her admission now as sheis. I am 
the United States, they feel that they are in some || vails, and is adopted, we put in peril, and expose || not willing, however, that these new converts shall 
measure responsible? to danger the most imminent, our national exist- || dragoon meas to how and when I shall vote to 
| will not, Mr. President, occupy further the || ence; for no one can be so blind as not to see, that || admit California. They must excuse me if I de- 
time of the Senate in this discussion. I will only || parties are being formed sectionally. We hear || cline to follow their lead in what they may deem 
sxy, in conclusion—and [ say it with great defer- || daily of the North and the South, as though they || the proper course. New converts, it is said, are 
ence to the opinions of others—that there is, in || did not belong to the same Confederacy, with com- || always zealous, and their zeal after a while may 
my opinion, but one course to be pursued to calm || mon interest and the same destiny. tt is a duty || abate, and after all they may go againet the admis- 
the agitations that now surround us, and prevent || we owe to ourselves, to our fellow-citizens in the || sion of California as a State into this Union. It is 
their recurrence. Jt is to place ourselves firmly || territories, to the memory of the past, and the || my purpose to vote for her admission separately, 
on the platform of the Constitution, adhering faith- || hopes of the future, to settle, and at once, the ex- || or as one of a series of measures to settle all the 
fully to its compromises, and administering, in the || citing questions which now so fearfully convulse || questions that now divide us. There is not, to my 
spirit which animated our fathers, and in the light | the public mind. If we would avoid dangers, we || mind, any serious obstacle to her admission as a 
of their admonitions and example, the powers con- || must perform our duty without delay. The longer || State into the Union. 
fded to us by the people. No compromises of || these things are deferred, the more difficult they || But, sir, it is said that California should not be 
principle are required for our security. No sec- || are to adjust; for who is there that does not know, || admitted, because the wishes of the people there 
tional concessions should be asked, or expectations || that they could have been easier settled a year ago || were stifled upon the subject of slavery; and it is 
encouraged; but even-handed justice secured to || than now? and who, I will ask, that does not be- || gravely said, that the formation of her constitu- 
all. Pursuing such a course, I fear no danger to || lieve that they can be easier settled now than || ticn had been hurried, and the people told that 
the Union. Its foundations are too deeply faid in they will be a year hence? And if so, does not || they could not be admitted unless that constitution 
the interests and affections of the people, and in || every consideration of duty and policy require us || excluded slavery. The time, sir, has gone by 
their cherished recollections of the past, to be easi- || to do it now? | when slavery can be carried and established in 
ly disturbed. It ia emphatically their govern- || But, sir, before I proceed to the discussion of || new countries. The spirit of the age is against its 
ment; and its powers, though wisely and carefully || the question now under consideration, | desire to || establishment; and I might say to those who urge 
limited, are amply sufficient, if beneficently di- | make a single remark in relation to slavery in the || this objection, If it is true, as they suppose, that 
rected, to lead ug to a higher degree of national || States. If it was an open question, and Con- || a large and decided majority of the people now in 
glory and happiness than has fallen to the lot of || gress had unrestricted power to dispose of it, I do || California, or of those who may hereafter go there, 
any other people. || not know what we could do with it, but leave it || are so anxious for slavery, they can atill accom- 
Let us, then, be just and faithful to the Consti- || precisely as we find it. The negro and the white || plish their purpose by changing their constitution 
tation, and fear not; acting on every question, as || races can never live upon terms of equality when || after she is admitted as a State in the Union; and 
itis presented, in a oper of patriotism, justice, || their numbers are near the same. If the negroes-of || thusa triumphant reply to this ohjection. But, sir, 
and firmness. And whatever may be the result of || the slave States were freed and left with the whites, || it is not true that a majority of the people in Cali- 
our deliberations, if there be any who for such a || the one or the other of these races would be ex- || fornia are in favor of having slavery among them. 
cause are ready to cry out disunion, and encourage || terminated. The history of the past proves this. || The people who are now in California were from 
the formation of sectional combinations to promote || Fortunately, the Constitution relieves us from this || the slave and non-slaveholding States—the pro- 
it, they have only to turn their eyes in any direc- || responsibility; and if it is true that slavery as it || portion from the*non-slaveholding States are as 
tion to see the hand-writing on the wall, in char- || exists in the States is “‘ a curse,’’ the people of the || two to one from the slaveholding States. All who 
acters which cannot be mistaken, to warn them || non-slaveholding States are not responsible for its || go from the non-slaveholding States are opposed 
to beware, sin. If itis “a blessing,”’ its enjoyment is guar- || to the establishment of slavery in territory where 
antied to those who have it. We are not respon- || it does not exist, while a large portion of those 
| sible for it, morally or politically. The question || who go from slaveholding States are also opposed 
of the extension of slavery is widely different. | to it. And now, sir, l ask if any one could rea- 
SPEECH OF MR. W. A. RICHARDSON, || But, sir, [ pass from this subjeet to the others, || sonably have expected any other or different re- 
. which are directly before us, for consideration and || sult than the one which has occurred? But again, 
— eee : | action. At the last session of Congress, my col- || sir; the slaveholder is not, as a general thing, the 
ly roe House or Represenrarives, league, (Mr. Dovatas,] of the Senate, brought || pioneer to settlement; and if all the people who are 
Wepwnespay, .4pril 3, 1850. | forward his proposition to give State governments || in California were from the slave States, unless a 
way . | to California and New Mexico, and to him belongs || majority of them were slaveholders, they would 
The House being in Committee of the Whole || the credit or the odium of the proposition for he first || not have tolerated slavery by their laws. And, 
(Mr. Borp in the chair) on the President’s Cali- || proposed State governments. It was then thought || sir, for this reason: the miner, without a slave or 
fornia Message, 
Mr. RLCHARDSON said: 


| this measure would be acceptable to a majority of || dollar, would have the same voice and equal polit- 
both branches of Congress, and that it would forever || ical power with the wealthy and the slaveholder, 

Mr. Cuarrman: At this late period I cannot hope || settle this question. ‘The measure, however, never || and he would never consent to bring slave labor in 
to bring to the discussion of the questions which || passed the Senate. Subsequent to the introduction || competition with his own. But it is said that this 
now engage the attention of the committee and || of the proposition in the Senate by my colleague, || agitation has prevented the slaveholder from going 
agitate the public mind, any argument or fact that |! and at the last session of Congress, a Representative 1 with his property to California, and therefore she 
has not been advanced and enforced by those who || from the State of Virginia, (Mr. Preston,) the pres- |) should be remanded back to a territorial condition, 
have preveded me in this debate. I am sensible || ent Secretary of the Navy, introduced a similar || for some definite period, till all the people of all 
that I*must be content to follow, an humble gleaner | proposition in this House. It was proposed, and || the States could have an equal opportunity to set- 
in fields which have been reaped by abler hands. || failed by eight or ten votes in committée, and was || tle there, I deny that one single person has been 
Impressed with this conviction, I still hope to aid, || not again presented. It was sustained and sup- || deterred from going to California in consequence 
in some degree, in satisfactorily adjusting all the || ported by the following gentlemen from the non- || of agitation. Other causes, as | have shown, de- 
questions that disturb the tranquillity and threaten || slaveholding States: Messrs. Leffler, of lowa; Fick- || termined the character of that government. Why, 
the destruction of the Government. It should be || lin, McClernand, and Richardson, of Iilinois; || it has been but a short time since we were told by 
the desire of all, to see the kind and friendly rela- || Wick, of Indiana; Miller, Sawyer, and ‘Taylor, of || the Free Soiler and Abolitionist, that the passage 
tions and feelings of former times restored, and || Ohio; Charles J. Ingersoll, Brown, Brodbead, || of the Wilmot proviso alone could prevent the es- 
peace, quiet, happiness, again blessing every || Mann, and Butler of Pennsylvania; Murphy, || tablishment of slavery in all the territory we ac- 
member of our Confederacy. and Birdsall, of New York; and Williams, of || quired from Mexico. Now they say agitation 
At this time we could not, by our united action || Maine; the other voters in its favor were Represent- || was sufficient. If this is true, why is it that the 
here, destroy this Government, or dissolve this || atives from theslaveholding States. Allthe Repre- || Free Soilers did not vote for the State bills a year 
Union. The sun of our political existence will || sentatives from the non-slaveholding States are now || ago? and how great is their responsibility to the 
never sink from meridian splendor; its setting will || for the admission of California, and many, very || cause of truth and justice, when they, and they 
by ali ing twilight. If ail who || many, from theslaveholding States are understuod || alone, defeated those bills, which would have made 

occupy seats in thia Chamber were to agree to dis- || to be against its admission, and there are some |! that whole country forever free, and Save honora- 
solve this Union, they could not now do it. But, || gentlemen now here from the North who denounce |} bly and catisfactorily settled this whole contro- 
air, while Pie ene, if this excitement shall con- |; all who are not ready and willing to admit Califor- || versy, doing justice to all, discharging a duty to 
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tinue—if ¢! seiner be kept up until sec- |, nia at once, without discussion and without delib- || the people in that distant country, and leaving na 

“ional parties can be formed and united—until the |! eration, as recreants to duty and treacherous to the || cause of discoment toany portion of the people of 

ruth cane arrayed againat the North, and the || will of their constituents. These men a year ago || this glorious Union. [| ask them to give some 
oO 


against the kindly feeli denounced all from the North who were for her || good reason, or any reason, for their course, con- 
of one section can be chan a hate aguinet admission, as doughfaces, as trackling to the South, || sistent with their professions now. ‘They say 


| 
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that all they want is to exclude slavery from the was. But they say, the people of the South will 
territories. They say agitation does it, and that || be deterred from going with their slaves to the | 
agitation has excluded slavery from California, | territories, by the passage by Congress of the ! 
and if so, why did the “ree the bills proposed || proviso. One of two inferences is irresistible— | 
by Mr, Douglas and Mr. Preston? '| they are satisfied this constitutional guarantee does | 
it ia assumed in the discussion here, that the | not exist, or the people are not desirous of going 
passage of the Wilmot proviso by Congress ex- || into the territories with their slaves. ; 
cludes the people of the slave States from settle- I do not, and cannot believe, that our Constitu- | 
ment in territories that belong to the people of || tion carries and protects slavery, except in States, 
all the States. This is assumption —nothing more. || nor do { believe that its framers ir:ended that it 
The ordinance of 1787 was passed before any con- || should extend this institution. | believe it was | 
siderable settlement was made in the territory to || formed for far higherand nobler purposes. It was 
which it applied. 1 affirm that a majority of the || formed to preserve forever a union of these States, 
people of the Northwest Territory were from the || to guard and protect each and every citizen, whose 
slaveholding Stwates. Ohio was settled by emi- || lot might be cast in it, in his person and prop- | 
grants from Virginia, and her constitution was the || erty and conscience. With these conflicting | 
work, and its adoption made by people from slave || opinions North and South, the question naturally || 
States; and Indiana was settled by people from slave || arises, what can be done to restore that harmony 
States, and her constitution was adopted by people } and good feeling which should always character- 
from those States, many of them slaveholders. || ize ‘citizens of the same country? I reply, admit 
The first immigrants to Illinois were exclusively || California as a State in the Union with the bound- | 
from the southern States. They found there || aries as the people have fixed them; pass a bill for | 
French settlements owning slaves; and many of || a territorial government for the residue of thie || 
the early immigrants carried with them slaves. } country, saying not one word about slavery; leave 
Slavery was tried, and excluded by the people when || the people who go, when they shall apply for ad- | 
they formed the constitution for Illinois. It was || mission, to determine for themselves what their | 
not suitable to their wants, and this kind of labor || institution shall be; come to the Democratic policy, 
was not profitable. The wisdom of that decision || the policy of that party which has carried this Gov- | 
is fuliy vindicated by experience, and every citizen || ernment gloriously and triumphantly through all 
of that State rejoices that it was done. | the difficulties and dangers that have threatened it | 
I have sougt.t in vain to hear some reason for || in times gone by—the-party whose policy has | 
the passage of the Wilmot proviso. There is a || caused our flag to be borne 
necessity to abolish or prohibit slavery in territo- | “ As faras the billow can hear the foam,” 
ries where itexists. With this view the ordinance || and that flag to be honored and respected wherever || 
of 1787 was passed. It had application to terri- | on earth the breeze of heaven unfurls it. 
tory where slavery did exist, by operation of the | There is, | regret to say, a willingness upon the | 
laws of Virginia, to which the olth ooltiie terri- || part of the Democrats of the North to see this 
tory belonged. The Missouri compromise also | proviso passed, that General Taylor may be com- 
abolished glavery north of 36°30’. That compro- || pelled to show to the world, and ‘the rest of 
mise was passed, not to keep the territory free north || mankind,’’ who was cheated in the last presidential 
of that latitude, but because the laws of Louisiana, || election—whether it was his friends North or 
when we acquired it, recognized slavery, and car-'| South. They know that a fraud was practiced | 
ried it, consequently, unless repealed, to all the || upon the one or the other. They know that in | 
territory. But I maintain, sir, that slavery is the || the South, General Taylor was represented as all || 
ereature of municipal law, and does not and cannot | that any one in favor of slavery extension could 
exist one moment without it. If territory is free, || desire—that he was bound to southern institu- || 
there is no necessity to pass any law—it will re- || tions by two hundred bonds. At the North, it || 
main so. was said that he was for confining slavery to | 








that the territory we acquired from Mexico by || But! submit to my northern friends, if the peace || 


|| nothing about slavery, bills will pass Con 





the treaty of peace, brought with it the laws not | and harmony of twenty millions of people, and || 

inconsistent with our Constitution, and that those || the perpetuity of our free institutions, is not of || 

laws excluded er: If there is any Represent- | more importance than the exposure of this bad 
ave 


| 
The people of the non-slaveholding States believe its present limits. One or the other was cheated. || 
| 


ative from the non-slaveholding States that denies || faith upon the part of an Administration that, if | 
either of these propositions, | ask him to rise in | let alone, will fall by its own weight? The public || 
his place and say so. There are none who can or | voice every where indicates its certain and inevita- || 
dare deny it. || ble overthrow. 
This is a universal sentiment at the North, and || In times past our policy sooner or later has pre- 
I might refer to all the speeches that have been || vailed, and we should stand firm, however dark || 
made at this session of Congress and the last, to || the hour, encouraged by former success. .We | 
show that every one from the non-slaveholding || should not be driven from our positions because | 
States, Free Soilers and all, hold that the terri- || our opponents have to come to them for safety. I | 
tories are now free. If this is true, what more can || might ask them if they are to be driven from their 
you do? They are free now and will ever remain || firm and stern opposition to a United States bank, 
#9; they are free by the law of nations, they are | because those who once thought that certain ruin 
free by the laws of nature, they will remain free, || would lay waste the land unless such an institu | 
from causes to which [ have already referred, for- || tion was incorporated, have changed their opinions | 
ever, This should satisfy all, in my judgment, || and stand with us in opposition? Are they willing 
who are opposed to the extension of slavery. The || to be driven in opposition to the independent treas- 
sition is so unanswerable, that the distinguished || ury, because those who once opposed now sup- 
Sovanar from Kentucky, Mr. Cay, says itis **in- || port it? Are you to be driven from all the past, 
contestable truth.” || now triumphantly vindicated, because opposition 
Why, then, I ask, is this proviso urged with so || has ceased? We should stand firm in the support 
much zeal and pertinacity? It can do no possible | of right, truth, the Constitution of eur country, no | 
good, and its passage may disturb the harmonious || metter who shall come t» their support, or desert; 
relations of the people of this Confederacy, and | stand by them to the last, and if they fall let us 





| 


overthrow the proudest fabric that God has ever || perish with them. We should never servive the 
permitted man to erect. ; '| existence of this Government. 

The Representatives from the slaveholding States | There is one thing that I wish, in this. connec- 
maintain, that wherever our flag floats over terri- || tion, Mr. Chairman, to say to the gentlemen from 
tory of the United States, and not within the || the South, and the northern Whigs: If the bill for 
limits of a sovereign State, the Constitution carries || territorial governments, silent upon the subject of 
and protects slavery. If this istrue, any law d || slavery, shall be defeated, then I am for bills with | 
by Congress impairing a right thus secured, is | the Wilmost proviso, in order to give govern- | 
null and void, and the proviso, agitated or passed, || ments to the people in the territories; and I speak 
is powerless and harmless. 1 hear ees for four of my colleagues, assured that they will 
urging this constitutional right, with astonishment || feel constrained to pursue a like course. And if | 
declare that they and their constituents are out- 
raged and wronged by this invasion from the 
North. If this right exists by the Constitution, it 
will be as valid the passage of the Wilmot 
proviso, or any other proviso, as it is now or ever 


General Taylor shall approve the proviso, then it 
will have ;.and it is for them to determine | 
what shall or shall not be done, and let the respon- 
sibility rest with them. I believe Congress has 
full power to pass such laws as they may think 


er for the government of the territor} ba 
here is, consequently, no constitutional diffe 
ties in my road. I have held and believe ied b 
was inexpedient to legislate in relation to slay... 
im the territories; and I say to those now he 
that if they defeat bills for the territories, sayin’ 
.o 
the proviso, and Gen. Taylor must either appre” 
or veto them. ft is for them to make their Cleetion 
For l assure them, that our constituents demand 
of us to give governments to the people in the te 
ritory acquired from Mexico. The gentlem . 
from Virginia (Mr. Mittson} says: o 
“ Sir, I cannot but suspect that our 
they may assai} these comttaclant, are feally ante ree 
foree and justice. If they are not, why did they oppose yn 
adoption of the bill, generally known as the compromise bill, 
which was introduced into the Senate by Mr. Clayion and 
after it had passed that body, was defeated in the Hh, 


|| almost exclusively by the northern vote? ‘That bill en’ 
| ferred no privilege upon us; we demanded none. }, 
| NOL propos: to establish slavery in this territory; we 


It ha 


no such thing. Its object was to submit our edisting right 


tu the adjudication of the courts of law ; to leave things as ia 
found them ; to retain such rights as, under the Constitution 
We OW possess ; not to confer any that we do not pow en. 


|| joy. ‘Phe North would not consent te this.’ 


Now, sir, what are the facts in relation to the 
so-called Clayton compromise? It is true it passe 
the Senate. When it came to this House, Mr. 
Sreruens, a Representative from Georgia, moved 
to lay it vpon the table ; the motion prevailed } 
seven majority—twenty-one northern Democrais 


|| voting against the motion, and eight southern 
|| Whigs for it. They are responsible for its defea, 


for the measure was defeated under the lead of , 


| southern gentleman of great ability and command. 
ing talents, and influence. The whole North are 
| not responsible for its defeat. | have referred to 
_ this, sir, to correct the impression which the gen- 
| Ueman from Virginia may create by his general and 
| sweeping declaration, and that truth may be vin- 
|| dicated. \ I entirely concur, however, in the re- 


mark of the gentleman, that this was a fair and 
proper bill, and if it had passed Congress, all the 
difficulties which surround usa now, would have 
been avoided. 1 regret that it did not pass. 

But, sir, before I proce: d to the consideration of 
the other subjects, | wish to refer, for a single 
moment, to a remark made by the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Roor.] He says that if the proviso is 
defeated by northern votes, that all, as [ under- 
stood him, who fail to vote for it, will find political 
graves. Political graves are more often found 
than sought, ] am aware, sir; but I do think the 
gentleman is mistaken. I believe the northem 
people are patriotic and intelligent. | do not be- 
lieve they require their Representatives to support 
useless measures, especially when those measures 
are regarded as annoying and disrespectful to 
other portions of this Confederacy. The mass of 
the northern people believe that this proviso is 
useless and unnecessary; that it can do no good, 
but may do much harm. They know it was 
thrown in as a fire-brand, to distract and divide 
the deliberations of Congress when our country 
was engaged in a foreign war. They know it has 
kept the country in commotion since the war has 
closed. And, sir, the people are willing, as I be- 
lieve, to see this viso laid in the same grave 
with the proposed Nashville Convention, from 
which it is to be hoped they may never rise again 
to distract our peace, or threaten the stability of 
our institutions. 

But, sir, my time is fast passing away, and | 
must pass on. Intimately connected with our ac- 
tion upon New Mexico is another subject, involv- 
ing a serious and perplexing question in relation (o 
the proper boundary of a sovereign State. While 
I am fully satisfied that Texas has had a clear and 
indisputable title te the lower Rio Grande, my 
opinion been that that title did not extend to 
the nead of that river, but to the point where 
the highlands commence—a distance above 
the Presidio of the Rio Grande. 1 am not ipelined 
to raise objections on this account which May de- 
feat measures so necessary to be acted upon. | 
find [ have only time to give conciusions, not to 
assign reasons for those s; and [ must 
conient myself, therefore, with this brief state- 
ment in relation to the claim of Texas, and the 
course which I shall Ce eee eet ; 

The next measure, sir, is the reeapture of fugi- 
tive slaves. 1 acknowledge the clause in the Con- 
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oF n me as any other in that instrument; 
he much our duty North to obey this as 
other. Sit, | have no wish to acknowled 

oe ding effect, and say that while I do that, | 
dono more. ‘The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Givo1wes) says that he stands by the Constitution 
“his as in everything else, but he says ‘* ke will 
fed the hungry, clothe the naked, and point man 
the road to liberty.” There is no mistaking the 


meaning, Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break_it to the hope.” 


The State which I have the honor in part to 
represent has never interposed obstacles in the 
us of the recovery by the master of his slave. 
Por any fair and proper bill to enable the master 
i recover his slave | am prepared to vote. — 

The next and last subject to which I wish to 
refer, is the District of Columbia. The only legis- 
iation required here touching slavery, in my judg- 
ment, is such as will prevent this from being the 
slave market for the slave States which lie con- 
yenient to the District, There is nota slave State 
inthe Union that would permit her neighbor to 
bring slaves in her limits to be sold to another 
neighbor. The slave trade is not tolerated by a 
single State in this Union. {ts practice is as ab- 
horrent to the people of the slave States as the 
free. Give, then, to this District just such laws as 
Maryland or Virginia has upon this subject, and | 
shall be content. 
as | know, among any considerable portion of the 


northern people, to abolish slavery here. Pass | 


the necessary law of which I have spoken, and | 
believe you will hear no more about slavery here, 
especially if the questions in relation to the terri- 
tories are adjusted and settled. 

| am admonished by the time I have already 
consumed to bring my remaks to a conclusion. 
We have been told, that if we would make this 


Union perpetual, we should so alter the Constitu- | 


tion as to keep up a balance of power between the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States. If our 
Government can be preserved only by these means, 
its days are numbered, and its fragments must be 
mingled with the ruins of other Republics upon 
the highway of nations. Be assured that thirteen 
nillions of people will never consent that they 
shall have no more political influence and power 
than seven millions. It would dishonor them, 
and make them unworthy the appellation of free- 


men. They would, indeed, be the degenerate sons || es 
|| and Set slavery through the action of 


of illustrious sires. If the slaveholding States are 


to have a balance of power, why should not the || edet 
|, good faith forbid it. 


Avantic States demand a balance of power aso? 
and why should they not be equal to the States 
west of the Alleghany mountains? We are told 
that the slave States were once equal in influence 
and p»wer to the non-slaveholding States. The 
Atlantic States planned and won the Revolution. 
They laid the structure upon which this proud 
edifice was erected, affording protection, and se- 
curing man’s right to millions. They once had all 
the political power. Empire and political power 
will soon pass from them to return no more, 

Preserve the Constitution as it is, untouched and 
usimpaired ; carry it out in the spirit in which it was 
formed; transmit it to our children as we received 
‘t—it is the richest legacy we can bequeath them. 
God grant that it may be transmitted from generation 
to generation, until time itself shall be no more, 


CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. JAMES S. GREEN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Iv rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuurspay, April 4, 1850, 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union, on the President’s Message transmitti 
the C&iistitution of California. a 


Mr. GREEN addressed the House as follows: 
r. CHaramaw: I have sought this opportunity 
'o address the committee, with no disposition to 
increase the present raging excitement. My pur- 
pose is not to add fuel to the flames that already 
reaten to envelop us in one general conflagra- 
tion. Peace is my desire. Harmony a the 
States, with strict justice to all, my best efforts 





There is no disposiuon, so far | 


‘fearful dangers hang thick around us, 


‘California and New Mexico—Mr. Green, 

















me tion of the United States upon this subject, as | shall be directed to attain. But, sir, we need not | 
git | disguise the truth. 


We should not deceive our- 
It is idle to sing songs of peace, while 
We must 


selves. 


| see the danger and rightly apprehend it, in order | 


| to provide against the difficulty, and ward off the | case, without increase or diminution. 
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be confined to a limited space, to the destruction 
of the people, or whether it shall be permitted to 





| diffuse itself over a wide surface, and thereby 


mitigate tts evils, and disseminate ita ad vantages— 
the sum total of slavery being the same in each 
Now, since 


threatened calamity. No ideal or imaginary alarm || new territory has been acquired, why should any 
| should ever excite us; but when we must know |) efforts be made to circumseribe the limits of a con- 


| our Union is in peril, and the dearest rights of | sututional institution, and prohibit it in the terri- 
| freemen menaced with destruction, itis our solemn || tory, which has been obtained by that Govern- 


| duty to come to ghe rescue, and exert every facul- 
| ty of body and of mind to preserve our Govern- 





| 





ment whose elementary principles are based upon 
slavery? Such efforts look to me as suicidal and 


| ment, and maintain the cherished principles of our || revolutionary; they have the appearance of wan- 
| institutions, Such is the condition of affairs at the || ton insult to the southern States of the Union. 


| present time, 


My object, therefore, is to contrib- || 


| ute to the restoration of harmony, and assist in || 
| the settlement of all the agitating questions which | anywhere. All they insist upon is, that the ter- 


'ginfortunately array one section of the Union 
_ against another, and jeopardize the longer contin- | 
| uance of our political relations, 


\| 





| 
| 


| considerations that govern my official action. 


| thing in this Hall on the subject of slavery. 
| stract discussion, without reference to practical 
| legislation, seemed to me to promise no good; 


Heretofore | have abstained from saying any- | 
Ab- 


but now, when grave and important propositions 


The South do notask for an increase of slavery, 
nor do they ask Congress to establish it by law 


| ritory belongs to the whole Union, and not exctu- 


sively to the North, and that, therefore, they should 
not be excluded from it by law, but leave the sub- 
ject to the control of nutural causes under the 


| guaranties of the Constitution of the United States, 


The restriction could not possibly result in any 
good; to the slave, so far from benefiting bis con- 
dition, it would prove a serious and materwil injury. 


are pending, upon which I must soon vote, it be- |! Cramped and confined within the limits he now 


comes a duty to present to my constituents the 


| is my purpose to discharge that duty on the pres- 


| 


} 


| 


\ 


| 
| 


} 
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| Of enlightened human reason. 





| ent occasion. 


What, then, is the question before us? How 
shall it be met and settled? and what means shall 


occupies, his comforts, and even necessaries of 


It || life, must and will diminish in the certain ratio of 


natural increase, until misery and starvation termi- 
nate a suffering existence, or impel to some horrid 
deed of blood and carnage. Similar effects, from 
the same cause, have been produced in other 


be resorted to, in order to allay the great excite- || countries, and every principle of humanity, as 
| well as wise legislation, require us to avoid so 


ment and ill-feeling which have been gotten up, 


and have spread over our land? The real ques- || fatal a calamity. 


To the white population, the 


tion is, the existence of domestic slavery; and its | restriction is fraught with still more appalling con- 
| sequences—either to abandon entirely that coun- 
examined with honesty and candor, on principles || try to the blacks, or exterminate them, or fuil 


' : | victims to their starving and excited fury. 
waste time by referring to the causes which have | 


brought into existence the present state of affairs | are, nevertheless, equally certain, 


relation to the government of the Union should be 


It is useless to 


They are well understood by the country. As 
practical men, we must meet the difficulty, and so 
adjust it within the scope of our power as to pro- 
duce the greatest good to all, or, perhaps more 


| justly speaking, the least evil to the country. 


All are aware of the fact, that when the present 
Federal Government was formed, slavery existed 


These consequences may be remote, but they 


Jefferson took the correct view of the subject of 


| restricting the area of slavery, and said, * 1 om 


‘ certain, that as the passage of slaves from one 
‘Smte to another would not make a slave of a 


| * single human being, who wouk’ not be so with- 


in the States, and each one came into the Union | 


with full knowledge of the recognition and guar- 
anty of slavery by the Government thus created. 
This fact, in a moral and legal seiise, is sufficient 
of itself to estop every one from interfering with, 


Honor and 
Slavery enters into the 
It is 


the partnership Federal Government. 


elements upon which this Union is based. 


* out it, so their diffusion over a greater surface would 
‘ make them individually happier,’ &c. 

And Mr. Madison, in a letter to President Mon- 
roe, said, ** I have certainly felt all the influence 


| * that could justly flow from a conviction that ap 
| * uncontrolled dispersion of the slaves now within the 


* United States, was not only best for the nation, but 
‘ most favorable for the slaves also.’” 
These distinguished statesmen, with that fore- 


| cast and patriotism for which they ever stood pre- 
t ; 18 || eminent, declared that the uncontrolled dispersion 
found in the legislative branch, in the executive || of the slaves now in the United States (for no 


branch, and in the power of taxation, which may || more can be imported) was best, not only for the 


be regarded as the vivifying and life-giving faculty || slaves, but for the whites also. 


of all Governments. 


rightfully exert any power to destroy one of the 


Why, then, iet 


|| me ask, should these lessons of wisdom be dis.e- 
Set a Government ought not, and cannot, | garded ? 
y 


Why should a policy be adopted which 
must result in injury to both races? The northera 


elements of its own existence; and that consider- || agitators pretend to admit they have no constitu- 


ation should stay the hand of all friends of the 
country from attempting to injure the institution of | 
slavery. But notwithstanding these facts, which 


| ienal power to liberate the slaves. 


| 
| 


cannot be doubted, the North allege that slavery || 
is an evil, that it should not be permitted to spread || 


over the territories acquired from Mexico, and 
as may be necessary to effect that purpose. 


One is, to pass the Wilmot proviso, prohibiting 


Now, if this 
interference, by restricting the area of slavery, as 
it is called, does not have the effect to hberate 
slaves, then nothing is accomplished to lessen 
slivery; but if the effect should be to induce or 


| compel the master to emancipate, then an end 
that Congress should prevent it by such legislation | 


To || 
accomplish this end, different means are proposed, | direct means. 


would be produced by indirect means, which it is 
conceded could not be constitutionally done by 
That would, consequently, be 
legally and morally wrong, and if it should not 


er in all the territories; the other is, to evade | follow, as a sequence to restriction, the sum of 
the odious stigma of the proviso by artifice, and || slavery would not he in the least diminished—so 
produce the same result by bringing California | that, im either event, such interference is wholly 
into the Union, and leave the other territories to | unjustifiable, and ought to be condemned by ail 
|| honorable men, and by all law-abiding citizens. 


follow her example, and prohibit slavery also, as 


the only means of insuring their admission as _ 


But it is sometimes said that, although it will do 


States. Both of these plans are designed by the | no good to the Union, and although it may inje- 


provisoists to accomplish the same end—that of 
excluding the South from all participation in the 
enjoyment of the territory 

t is well known that the importation of slaves 
has been forever prohibited under the strongest 
possible penalties. All increase of slavery is, 


therefore, perpetually cut off, and the only question | 


with those who have the right to interfere with u, is 
one of internal regulation of a preéxisiing institution. 
Slavery is here, and fully recognized by the Con- 
stitution, and the point is raised whether it shall 


| habitants ? 





riously affect the old slave States, yet it will save 
the territory from slave labor, and thereby preve 
a blessing to the inhabitants thereof, This sophis- 
tical idea has been urged so often, and with so 
much apparent sincerity, that it deserves a passing 
: notice. t me ask how the exclusion of slave 
labor from a territory, which cannot obtain a suffi- 
cient amount of labor, can possibly benefit the in- 
Labor is required and demanded, and 

| if @ portion is wladedinal by the slaves, |. cannot 


; 


| see how it can possibly injure the whites; so far 
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from it, T believe it would be an advantage to the 
whites. The argument upon which the iden is 
based, will apply with equal force against all ma- 
chinery, and all labor-saving inventions which, to 
that extent, dispense with white labor, and would 
appear to the superficial observer to diminish the 
demand. 

Slave labor in the United States does not, and 
cannot, diminish the demand for white labor. We | 
have millions of acres of wild, uncultivated, and | 
feriile land, the productions of which, in the mar- | 
kets of the bere if will more than compensate for | 
the labor and capital employed; and there is room 
sufficient for all our laboring population to develop 
our resources, without injuriously affecting the 
white laborer by what may be performed by the 
slave. Indeed, the same principle that seeks to | 


in my opinion, is wholly unfounded. = 
ask is their ual rights lattes the Federaj bs 


—~ 


All 


— 


scale of civilization, until some outbreak will lead 
a re between the races, to be omer 7 
y the expulsion or extinction of one or the || pact. The real disunionits are th 

other. the Constitution of our Union; has jy Violate 

It is certain the negroes ought not to be, and | sible for all the-excitement and all the das v8 
cannot be, made voters, and invested with part of || that surround us. I feel justified in speaking? 
the governing power of the country; and the two || Missouri, whose devoted attachment to the U, for 
races being here in the same political community, || cannot be surpassed by any other State. She wot 
it devolves upon the whites within their jurisdic- || be, as she now is, ie ever has been “faiths will 
tion to regulate the relation between them, con- || the Constitution, and vigilant in protectin ul to 
sistently with the rights ere property, so as || rights of her citizens. These duties are st - 
to produce the least evil and greatest good. That | compatible, and as such she will certainly pits y 
end, in Jy opinion, is best attained by slavery— || them. Her vast interest in slave property amounn 
making it the interest of the whites to protect and to at least THIRTY MILLIONS OF DOLLaARs and 
control the blacks, and thereby connecting the vig- || would be put in jeopardy by the meagures of he 
orous intellect and active energy of the white man || * Free-Soil” party and their accessories. The 


to guide, direct, and control the physical strength wages of her industrious citizens, who earn thei 
exclude slave labor, if adopted and carried out, || of the black man, and hence resulting in compara- || livingy by the sweat of their brow, would be ie 
will ultimately exclude all foreigners from our || tive mutual advantage. As the two races ar@|| duced by the same means to the small pittance 
country, Native Americanism will be resuscitated, || here, the blacks must either be supported by so- || of New England wages. The security of al 

ld be endangered by 


and the worthy German, and other European immi- | ciety, or help to support society; and the relation || other private property wou 
| the sanction of a principle which permitted on, 





grants, will suffer the injuries of this false princi- || of master and servant, it seems to me, is best cal- | 
ple, by being excluded from our country and from || culated to promote the interests of both. ' kind of property to be destroyed or depreciated 
the territory. Such restrictions are all wrong— 1 am told, however, that the advocates of * free | through the action of the General Government 
they all proceed from a false view of the subject. soil’? do not intend to abolish slavery in the || Even the safety of life itself to all classes, rich oe 
Siave labor does, to some extent, change the || States, but leave that subject to State regulation. || poor, without distinction, would be periled } 
character and kind of labor for which the whites || But such a declaration cannot salisfy me, nor in- | threatening massacre, resulting from misrule, We 


are required, without, however, diminishing the || duce me to withdraw my opposition. The inten- || archy, and confusion. 


aggregate demand for their labor. The same may 
be suid of wheat machines, corn planters, cotton 
jenneys, and the thousand inventions of our day. 
But still the call for white labor continues daeslly 


as great. Instead of being employed for menial || 


tion with which the proviso is urged, does not in 


|| a political sense change the tendency and effect of 
the act itself; and it 18 very evident that it must 
| injuriously affect all slave property, and is, in fact, ;| Constitution of the country, in firm opposition to 


and other unprofitable service, which must be per- | 
formed by some person, they are made mechanics, | 
artisans, farmers, &c., and the change in the kind | 


1 


of employment is favorable to increased wages. 


tlemen to compare the wages of labor in slave- | 
holding and non-slaveholding States, from whick || 
it will be seen, that in the former wages are at | 


least twenty-five per cent. higher than in the latter. 





i} 
To prove the trath of this remark, I invite gen- | 


Labor is rewarded South betier than it is North. || 
Then ought not this fact to silence those who || 
clamor so much and so loud about free labor and | 


free soil? 
But apart from all this, and whether this posi- 
tion be true or untrue, what justice is there in 


Congress, whose powers are given for the protec- || inevitably result in much harm. 
tion of all, to legislate to the injury of the whole || not something due to the fraternal feeling which | 
| binds this Union together? 


South, on the pretence of benefiting the territory ? 


one of the links in the abolition chain of meas- || 


ures; and its tendency to produce abolition, is the 
main ground upon which many have adopted it 
and now support it. And if this measure is car- 
ried, we have no guaranty that the work of aboli- 
tion will stop eat: no means. The same 
principle that prompte 


accomplished. It is far better to contend with the 
enemy at the first, than when driven to the last 
verge of our rights. 


These considerations are designed to show the 


| spring, ** free soi},”’ and the necessity of energetic 


constitutional resistance to its enactment. 


The | 


it, will urge on to other | 
acts, never to cease until their ultimate purpose is || 


| 


measure can produce no possible good, but will | 


Besides, sir, is 


We are brethren of 


What right has the common agent of the partner- || the sume political Confederacy. We all no doubt 
| sincerely love the Union, and deSire its perpetuity. 


ship to injure fifteen sovereign States, fall mem- 


mon territory or property belonging to the firm? 


Nay, sir, is it not far better—more just—more || North deems imaginary. 


| wrongs which she deems real, and which the 


This deep feeling and 


patriotic—more in accordance with the genius of || excited apprehension on the part of the South, can 
our institotions, to hold the territory belonging to || all be removed, and harmony and kind feeling re- 


the whole Union, and regulate it for the benefit of 
all, on terms of perfect equality, with protection te 
life, liberty, and pro 


the sovereignty of the Union may permit the form- 


rty, until the time when | 


} 
| 


stored, without any injury or sacrifice on the part 
of the North. Then! ask,in the rame of the 
Union, and in the name of the compromising spirit 
of our fathers who formed it, ought not the North 


ation of an independent State, and then leave it | to. desist and abandon an ideal ethical dogma, 


for the people to settle the question for themselves ? 

But, Mr. Chairman, take another view of this 
subject, Suppose restricting the area of slavery 
should have the effect which is desired by its 
friends—that of making slavery unprofitable and 
dangerous, and thus coerce the South to emanci- 
pate—consider the magnitude of the evils which 
would be produced. You take from the South 


} 


1 


|| destruction, 


| which promises them no real good, but which the 


|| 


South regards as threatening her with ultimate 
Whether the fears of the South are 


| well or ill founded, nevertheless, when we see 
| such fearful consequences likely to result, will not 


| the patriotism of the North yield a mere abstract 


opinion, for the sake of restoring harmony and 
kind feeling between the different sections of our 


the full value of their slaves, amounting to the || Union? To the North it is a mere abstraction, to 
enormous sum of at least FIFTEEN HUNDRED MIL- | 


LIONS OF DOLLARS—ruining thousands of our best 


the South it is vital—it involves everything. Why 
should the strong needlessly irritate the weak? 


citizens, who have done as much to promote the || Is that the way to preserve the Union? But 
general prosperity of the country as any in the || above all, and beyond every other consideration, 
Union—reducing families, widows, and orphans || the Constitution stands as the great bulwark 
to poverty, beggary, and misery. Nor is this all, || to shield and protect the South in the enjoyment 


by any means, But by removing the 
lice, which every master has over the slave, they 
will be turned oo re for self- rar 
to prey upon the rty, honor, and lives of the 
whites; and theft’ and. Sebbier}, rape and murder, 
will become the every-day crimes of that popula- 
tion. I speak not to alarm the fears of the timid, 
but to point out certain effects which must follow. 
The valuable uctions of the country will 
dwindle into insignificance, as they have done in 
San Domingo from the same cause. ts 
tates and other property must d jate—the 
whites will be harassed with the d ed blacks, 
who will gradually sink lower lower in the 


| 


po- | of her rights; and these anti-slavery schemes, if 
|| carried out, will be in derogation of the sacred 


ranties of that solemn compact. The Union is 
ormed by the Constitution, ithout it, there is 
no Union. It is the only political bond that holds 
us together: and every attack made upon it is an 
attack upon the Union itself. 

It was especially designed to protect the mi- 
nority, situated as the southern States now are. 
The majority need no Constivation for their pro- 
tection; but when they are making inroads upon 
the only political safeguard of the minority, it 


little becomes them to charge the weaker party, 


with a design to dissolve the Union, The charge, 


t 





| 


i} 
| 


| 
impolicy and impropriety of the abolition off || 


|| cal bonds that hold us together. 


She therefore, for the 
protection of life, liberty, and property, to all her 
citizens—for all are deeply interested, whether they 
own slaves or not—has taken her siand under the 


| 


free soil, by whomsoever it may be advocated or 
| encouraged; and as one of her humble Represent. 
_ atives, unawed by the frowns of designing men, | 
shall discharge my duty faithfully, and exert every 
power I pet to protect the rights, the inter. 
ests, and the honor of the people of Missouri, 
The false and futile charge of nullification and 
disunion shall not drive me from my sworn duty; 


| and in doing this, I honestly believe it is the only 


| means of preserving the Union. We cannot, and 
as members of this House we dare not, attempt to 
dissolve this Union, which we have sworn to sup- 
port; but we should beware that we do nothing 
that will drive the people to madness, and force 
them, in the agony of despair, to make use of 
some revolutionary remedy, and sunder the polit- 
And should that 
fearful crisis ever be forced upon the people, the 
deep and withering execrations of mankind will 
be upon those who passed and encouraged the 





rt 4 '| oppressive measures that produce it. 
bers of the firm, even if it should benefit the com- || We see the South deeply excited on account of || 


And now, Mr. Chairman, Iwill briefly call the 
attention of the committee to the different sub- 


|| divisions into which this all-absorbing question of 





slavery is divided. The whole subject, with all 
| its grades, originates in a spirit of opposition to 
| the domestic institution of the South, and now 
embraces—first, the prohibition of slavery in all 
the territory; second, the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia; third, the evasion of the 
| constitutional provision for the recapture of fugi- 
| tive slaves; fourth, the abolition of slavery in all 
| southern forts, or other property belonging to the 

United States; and fifth, the prevention of the pas- 
sage of slaves from one slaveholding State to 
another, either by land or water, in coasting ves- 
sels. All this is sought to be done against the 
earnest appéal and solemn remonstrance of the 
South. If consummated, she must be completely 
and irretrievably ruined. Her voice is therefore 
raised in defence of her dearest rights, and for the 
maintenance of the Union in its purity; and we 
would be derelict in duty, if we did not pay proper 
respect to it in the adjustment of this whole sub- 
ject. It ought to be done, it can be done, and I 
still indulge the fond hope that. it will be done. 
Already are favorable indications coming lo us 
from the North. The sincere friends of constitu- 
tional Union there, not inflaenced by political 
tricksters and demagogues, but by a sense of honor 
and patriotism, express a desire to settle the ques- 
tion on principles of justice and ¢ ‘to the 
South, and thus forever remove the unfortunate 
element of discord. 

I have aubmitied 


question, in all a 


which the 
rom Mexico, 
Tt is, to ex- 
36° 30’ due 


a proposition 
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of the territory now belonging to the United States, or | 
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ytorial con 








dition remains. This proposition is 

+, sir, not because it is strictly just to the 
quuth, or that Congress has any certain constitu- or by 

\'power to make any exclusion; but it is || This resolution, instructing the Senators and re- 
pade in the ee compromise, as the least of || questing the representatives, is plainly and expli- 
threatened evils—to preserve the rights of the citly in favor of the compromise | am now advo- 
Gouth in some degree—as @ peace-offering to save || cating, and for its application, not enly to territo- 
he Union from untold calamities, and to pacify || ries, but also to States. Nor has this resolution 
the public mind on this agitating and fearful sub- || ever been repealed. In 1849, the legislature de- | 
ut As expressed by a distinguished Senator, || clared, ** that for the sake of harmony, and for the 
Mr. Berrign,} it is justified on the principle, 
‘nat “the salvation of the people is the supreme 
igo.” Lt really amounts toa mere understanding, 
io which public opinion and actual settlement will 
readily conform; and under existing circum- 
siances there is much to recommend this plan of 
adjustment. On a former occasion, when the 


Missouri controversy arose, and intense excite- 





eral Assembly] will still sanction the applica- 
‘ tion of the piatinles of the Missouri compromise to 
* the recent territorial acquisilions,’’ &c. 

The will of the State, thus clearly expressed, is | 
strictly binding upon the Senators, and should in- 
fluence all her servants in their political action. 1 
) t shall therefore most heartily vote for the compro- 
ment on this same question pervaded the entire || mise, knowing it to be the will of my Siate, and | 
Union, threatening disruption and dissolution, || especially my district, and believing it best calcu- 
then this compromise was adopted, and gave || lated to restore quiet to the people, and peace and 
peace to the country, and comparative satisfaction security to the Union. 
io all. Public sentiment soon became pacified, It may be said by way of objection, that this | 
and rational acquiescence gave it the force and 
eficacy of binding law. That compromise may 
not have been exactly right, but it was doubtless 
the best settlement that could then be obtained, as 
| believe it is now. And being a compromise of 
conflicting claims and opinions, the country has 





geographical conformation of the territory, and | 
consequently produce some inconvenience to the 
settlements. 4 

Be this as it may, I hold the permanent good of | 
; r ' our present Union paramount to all considerations 
been disposed to abide by it, and regard it as for- || of convenience to the territories, And besides, it | 
ever settling the controversy between the North || is well known that the habits of society, and the | 
and South on the subject of restricting the area of |! customs of communities, will soon adapt them. | 
slavery. selves to the fixed rules adopted in the exigency | 

This was so well understood by every part of || of public necessity—so that no serious evil would | 
the country, that the same principle was applied || be felt, and no great inconvenience experienced, | 
by general consent, to the propositien for the an- || even in the territories themselves; while to the | 
nexation of Texas. 

Then our wise statesmen were unwilling to 
interrupt the compromise that had been effected, 
and to open again for discussion this exciting and 
perilous subject of dispute. They treated it as 
finally settled, and its application to acquisitions of 
new territory was considered as a matter, of 
course. Hence the extension of the same line 
through the territory of Texas. 

Since then, New Mexico and California have 
been acquired, and the same reason exists, 
sirengthened by bitter experience, for the applica- 
tion of that compromise to them. We should not 
destroy the adjustment which was effected with 
so much difficulty, and open afresh the wounds 
that endanger political existence. Rather let us 
adhere to it in good faith, extend the line to the 
Pacific, and our countrymen will cordially approve | 
the act. When great questions which convulse 
the Union have once been amicably settled on | 
terms of compromise, nothing short of imperative 
necessity should ever induce a departure from it. 

This mode of settling the question, is also, in 
some degree, equitable in the division of the terri- 
tory. True, it will give to the North much the 
layest portion, from which the slaveholder will 
be totally excluded; while in the residue, the North 





heavens—a perpetual covenant of concord and 
ae oF: o eee 
This proposition, sir, will dispose of the whole | 
territorial aspect of the question. 
be left for future strife and contention. No dema- | 
gogue can again raise the question of ‘free soil.”” 
No political aspirant can hereafter use it as an in- | 
strument to convulse the nation, and elevate him- | 
self to power on the hypocritical cry of ** Union,’’ 


quiet, all will be peace, all will be harmony. But | 
almost any other disposition which may be made | 
of this branch of the subject, will leave something 
open for future difficulty. Questions will be raised 
concerning slavery in the territory, the admission | 
of States, or some other matter connected with 
the dangerous subject. 
human heart will again be aroused, and in a | 
phrensied moment the torch may be applied to 
the beautiful fabric of republican [ihertg. Let us 
now, once and forever, prevent a recurrence of 
these distracting scenes, and add an additional 
guaranty, to the safety and perpetuity of our in- 
stitutions. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we should not stop with 
the adjustment of the territorial question. Now 
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which hereufter may be acquired, either by purchase, ly treaty, 
conguest.’? al | 


: eee of our Federal Union, we (they, the || 
‘ 


|| circumstances, 


compromise line will not harmonize with the || 


Union it would be as the bow of promise in the || 


Nothing will || 


which he, himself, had endangered. All will be || 


The worst passions of the || 
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‘law, as well as State governments, have inter- 
posed obstacles, to prevent the reclamations. Liv- 
ing in a border State, | have occasion to know by 
| sad experience the serious injuries growing out of 
a disregard of this provision of the Constitution. 
a neighbors, and friends, and constituents, have 
' suffered immense losses from such Abolition dep- 
| tedations. It is time the necessary remedy was 
| applied. It is time the spirit of the compact was 
| rigidly enforced, and that protection to southern 
property afforded which was originally designed, 
| A southern citizen cannot travel North with bis 
| servant, on pleasure, on business, or even to dis« 


|| charge his official duty as a member of Congress, 


| without losing his property, or avoid it with the 
| utmost —— A friend of mine, ueder such 

ad his servant stolen from him, 
| and run off, in utter disregard of the Constitution; 
,and yet these are the men and tiwir aiders and 
| abettors who have the audacity to charge the South 


|| with disunion, while they have already abrogated 


| one of the solemn articles of the compact, and de- 
| 


stroyed that important safeguard to protect south- 
ern property. 
| The necessary remedy—to correct the evil, and 
give efficiency to the Constitution-——is of a two- 
fold character. First, Congress should pass a 
| stringent law, providing all the requisite facilities 
for the apprehension and delivery of fugnive 
| slaves, and making it highly penal for any person, 
| in any manner, to obstruct or interrupt the due 
execution of its provisions, with preper punish- 
| ment for aiding and encouraging the escape of 
| slaves. A law of that description is demanded by 
| the public interests, and from present appearances 
| I believe there is a disposition in Congress to pass 
it. A bill for that purpose is now pending in one 
branch of Congress, and | trast it will soon bey 
| come the law of the land. But something more 
should be done. The States, who are parties to 
the compact of union, should see that the bond 
of union is duly observed within their limits. 
They should, therefore, pass the necessary laws 
to suppress these combinations and efforts to pre- 
vent the recapture of fugitive slaves. ‘There should 
be hearty codperation on this subject between all the 
members of the Union. If these things were done, 
| the Constitution would be, as its framers intended 
it, a shield and protection te private rights and pri- 
| vate property; and in this connection it is proper 
| to remark that I do not wish to be understood as 
charging every northern citizen with violaung the 
| Constitution on this subjecti—by no means. | 
know there are many high-minded, noble- hearted, 
and patriotic citizens in the non-slavehoiding 
States, who acknowledge the obligation of the 
| Constitution, condemn the Abolition efforts, and 
| render praiseworthy assistance to a master in pur- 
suit of his runaway slave. I am sorry that this 
commendable class is not more numerous. Bat 
there is another class, much larger than the former, 
who, though they would not be guilty of kidnap- 


| 





| 





will have equal privileges with the South. The 
southern citizen might make some plausible com- 
plant, though the northern citizen should be per- 
fectly content. But when it is remembered that 
this proposition is in harmony with a prior com- 
promise of the question, it seems to me that both 
sections of the Union should cheerfully acquiesce 
in it, for the sake of the peace and harmony of the 
whole country. . 

The strength of the Union depends in a great 
degree upon a spirit of kindness and cordiality. It 
thould be our purpose to cultivate and diffuse that 
feeling; and in the adjustment of all serious con- 
troversies, special reference should be made to the 
means of exerting a genial influence on public 
sentiment. That which, under similar circum- 
stances, has been so acceptable heretofore, will 
surely now receive careful and candid consideration. 

But there is another reason why I feel it to be 
my duty to urge the ion of the Missouri 
compromi The legislature of the State I in 


that the subject is up for action, every branch of 


tion of the parties interested. That provision of 
the Constitution which was intended to secure 
the recovery of fugitive slaves, in every part of 
the Union, requires additional legislation to give 
it fall force and practical effect. hen the Union 
was formed, this provision constituted a sine qua 
non to its formation—a pledge to the South, with- 
out which they never would have become parties 
to the compact. It was supposed to guaranty 
the recapture of slaves, in every non-slaveholding 
State, with the same facility that they could be 
recaptured in the slave States, and is as obligatory 
as any other part of the Constitution. But has 
that just expectation been realized? Has the South 
been enabled to reclaim her fugitive slaves? Has 
this clause of the compact been observed, and 
carried out in good faith? Weall know the con- 
— We know it has been nullified in thou- 
sands of instances by northern citizens, and the 


Part repr ias passed resolutions of instruc- | provision has become almost wholly nugatory. It 
ton in ae it on two different occasions. In. is with the utmost difficulty a fugitive slave can 
1847 the following resolution was adopted: be reclaimed after having once escaped into a non- 
wane That our Senators in the ares eenes ee Se ce a 

are instructed, and our tatives ré || furmed to prevent the recapture. Fraud, artifice 
cit of the said elghth pegrion of the ould act [the com: and force of arms are resorted to, in order to defeat 


the constitutional rights of the slaveholders. 
Even judges of courts and sworn officers of the 


it should be amicably disposed of, to the satisfac- | 


ping, yet will do nothing to prevent it, and will 
give ** aid and comfort” to the fugitive. And there 
1s still another class, more powerfu: in their ection 
than all others combined, who will resort to any 
and every means to steal, secrete, and run off, a 

slave from his master. They are the mischief- 
| makers, who have done so much harm to the 
slaves, to the masters, and to the whole country. 
And I am sorry to add, that their power and in- 
fluence are such as to exert a controlling influence 


| 








in many of the States. With them, the solemn 
compact of the Constitution—the certain precepts 
of positive law—the sacred rights of private prop- 
erty—the holy tenets of Christianity—all are dis- 
regarded and swept away by the fell spirit of 
fanaticiem. And yet, strange to tell, they are 
courted and ca by political partisans and as- 
piring demagogvues, until their power has become 
formidable, and hence has resulted the serious and 
crying evils of which we so justly complain. 

But the ge of the laws I have indicated, if 
faithfully executed, will, | hope, remove this 
grievance, and enable us to glide on smoothly and 
harmoniously, as brethren of the same Govern- 
ment, owing allegiance to the same Constitution. 

Thus far in the adiustment of the subject, posi- 
tive action is required to do justice to the country, 

| and to pacify the turbulent elements of discord. 
For the other branches of the subject, negative ac- 
tion is necessary—in other warhiee setled and 
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fixed understanding, that no efforts shail be made 

by Congress to abolish slavery in the District of 

Columbia, or in any fort or other property belong- | 
ing to the Unued States, situated in a slave State, | 
nor lo interrupt the passage of slaves from one | 
State to another. This is demanded to quiet the | 
apprehensions of the South, and to give assurances 

of security and peace. For this purpose, let a | 
solemn declaratory joint resolution to that effect | 
be passed by Congress, and approved by the Presi- | 
dent. Being a part of the general plan of com- | 
promise, it will have a degree of sanctity thrown | 
around it whieh will produce a great moral influ- | 
ence on the public mind. It is true, such a reso- | 
Jution would not be respected by those who disre- 


gard the Consutution. Bigoted fanatics would rail | 


against and seek to destroy u,as they now do their | 


fundamenial jaw; but the great body of the peo- 


ciliation, to allay the fears of the South, and grad- | 
ually nerthern sentiment would mould itself in 
conformity with this settled purpose. 

Ours is a Government of limited and specified 
powers, but ite practical administration depends | 
upon the popular will. Whatever, therefore, can | 
influence the public will, and settle it down upon | 
a just appreciation of constitutional obligation, is | 
of the utmost importance to the statesman who | 
seeks his country’s good. The deliberate declara- 
tion of the Government made on this subject, in 
connection with the adjustment of the whole con- 
troversy, to save the Union from the startling dan- 
gere that surround it, will go farth to the country 
in an impesing aspect, and exert an irresistible 
influence on the intelligent mind. The harassing | 
feitation will grow less and jess. The northern | 
masses will discountenance the wicked incendiary; | 
the southern citizen wall feel secure under the | 
protection of the Constitution. Peace will spread | 
over us a8 a mantel, the kindly feelings of the 
human heart will be called into lively exercise, and 
brotherly love will unite us together, closer and 
closer, in perpetual bonds of mutual interest and | 
fraiernal regard. 

Mr. Chairman, these brief hints and sugges- | 
tions are made with the sincere desire of eliciting 
some just plan of amicable compromise. That 
which | have proposed is reasonable and just, and | 
sdited io the present distracted condition of the | 


country. It wall inflict no injuries upon the North, || excluding slavery and prohibiting the territories 
and it will calm the troubled mind of the South. |) from settling itfor themselves. 
The whole question will be disposed of, and no || in the recollection of members now present. 


bone of contention left to disturb our peace, and || 
excite one section of the Union against another. | 
For these reasons | am anxious to see this plan || 
adopted; but | am ready and willing to support || 


neces table to all parties, and better calculated to | 
promote the ends of justice, and preserve the equal | 
rights of the members of this confederated Union. 
ladeed, so far as the territorial branch of the ques- 
tron ts concerned, the Missouri compromise is not 
the proposition | would prefer, if | had my choice. 
But as concessions are necessary to effect a com- 
plete setiement—as the State of Missouri has 
twice instructed in favor of it—and with the hope 


any other mode of adjustment which may be more | these facts, it was evident no government could | 
| 
| 
| 


to sornmon ground, and silence the clamor of free 


and muke a final and conclusive disposition of the 


'| real non-intervention, and not merely pretended 
ple would regard it as the fixed purpose of the || 


Government, determined on in the spirit of con- | 
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California and New Mexico—Mr. Green. 


And, sir, for one | cannot reconcile it with my 
sense of duty to the State of Missouri, to vote for 
the admission of California, with her present 
boundaries, under existiing circumstances, and 
leave the other parts of this difficult and dangerous 
subject unadjusted and unsettied. But I wish it 
distinctly understood that I do not oppose Cali- 
fornia, or the admission of any other State, from 
the mere fact that the people thereof decide against 
the institution of domestic slavery. Every sov- 
ereign State is entitled to determine that question 
| for herself. The sovereign people are the best 
judges of their own wants and their own interests; 

and so far as Congress is concerned, my choice 


} 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| and preferred princtple is non-iniervention, to be 


| carried out in its true spirit and honest under- 
standing. At the same time, it must be actual and 


and nominal, to conceal and cover up the truth. 
and gild over the schemes of the Abolitionists, 
I understand the doctrine of non-intervention to | 
mean the entire absence of any extraneous influence 

or consideration, to sway, warp, direct, or control the 

judgment or action of the people, with reference to the 

subject of slavery—that they shall be left to their || 
own chvice and own discretion to determine the | 
question on ils merits. This was the view taken of | 
it in the canvass of 1848, by the Democratic | 
party, and by Gen. Cass, their candidate for the | 
presidency. In that sense | have always been in 





|| favor of it, and am so yet. 


But, sir, has non-intervention, as thus under- | 
stood, been applied to California? Have the peo- | 
| ple there been left perfectly free to choose or re- 
| fuse slavery, and influenced alone by their own | 
inclination? To answer these inquiries, let the 
facts be adduced and carefully considered. 

During the session of Congtess in 1848, propo- | 
sitions were repeatedly made to give governments 
to California, and the other territory, without any | 
| provision in regard to slavery, leaving that subject | 
to be determined by the people according to their | 
| own will and pleasure; and that mode was called | 

non-intervention. lt was pressed again and again, | 
| but was as often rejected by the majority—thus |) 
declaring to the territories and to the world that || 





| Congress would not recognize the principle of | 


| non-intervention. ‘The same Congress refused to | 
| give any government or protection to the territo- | 
| ries, unless connected with the Wilmot proviso, |! 


The 
House of Representatives on several occasions 


| passed the Wilmot proviso, and it was ultimately 


All this is fresh | 
| 
sanctioneds by the Senate in consequence of the 
defection of a Senator from my own State. From 
be obtained for the territories, in the then state of || 
things, without a positive enactment excluding || 
} slavery. Nor is this all. Most of the northern |! 
| State legislatures had declared against the admis- || 
sion of any more slave States. ‘I'he same thing 
| had been done by northérn politicians, public 
speakers, mass Meetings, and socieuies, evincing 
a fixed purpose and unalterable determination to | 
oppose the principle of non-intervention, and com- 


slavery. 
Now when the convention assembled in Cali- 


and expectation of bringing the North and South pel the insertion of a provision forever excluding 


subject on the terms | have proposed 

Mr. Chairman, a few words with reference to 
California, A bill is pending for her admission 
inio the Union as a State, with the boundaries she 
claims, and without settling, or attempting to set- 
ile, any of the other questions now agitating the 
public and endangering the Union on the subject 
of alavery. 
the Abottionists and Free Soilers, from the fact 
that slavery will be forever excluded, and thus ac- 
complish all they desired from the Wilmot pro- 
viso. There are others, however, who will also 
support ut, but from different considerations. Both 
of these classes are in favor of admitting Califor- 
nia into the Union at once as an ind ent State; 
the first class favor it because slavery will be 
thereby excluded, and the latter favor ut notwith- 
slanding the exciumen. 


suid in all ime to come, | am ready to yield so far, 


I have no desire w im- | 


fornia, these facts were all before them. They 
| saw that Congress had repudiated the doctrine of | 
| non-intervention; that Congress: had refused to | 
trust the decision of the question to the discretion || 
| of the territory; that Congress had shown a set- | 
| tled determination to exclude slavery therefrom; 
| that the northern States, and northern presses, and 
| northern feeling, were resolved to prevent the 


jority in Congress were determined on the same 
course; and seeing this, they knew that the only 
possible chance to be admitied into the Union as 
a State was, to prohibit slavery therein. The 
force of necessity, growing out of the action of 
this body, compelled them to prohibit slavery. 
They believed it was the only means of obtaining 
a government. That belief was predicated on the 
prior action of the Free-Soil majority here. The 
question actually before them was a ; 


it is specially urged and advocated by adinission of any more slave States; that the ma- 


ugn the motives of any man's political action, | excluding slavery, or no government at all, Under 


the consequences from it constitute a 


legitimate subject of investigation. ‘. cision is now before us. 


these circumstances, they decided; and that de- 
But can that be called 


|| whole constitution as a unit before them 
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re 

non-intervention? Were they at |i 
cise their discretion on dhe aabjont? wee 
expect to be admitted as readily'with as is.) 
slavery? No, sir; no. There was a chests 
compulsion operating upon them; and to call ea 
a decision voluntary, and the result of non-i 
tion, is as Contradictory as to say a man , 
with his leg from debs: when, in point ean 
you had wounded it, and caused it to fester “ 
inflame, and mortify, until amputation heen ms 
necessary to save life. = 

Sir, in this connection there is another fr 
worthy of consideration. When the Proposit; S 
to exclude slavery was pending before the conven. 
tion of California, the propriety of submitting that 
question to the direct vote of the people, in a se 
arate article, was suggested, and yet the convention 
did not permit it to be done, They would not 
trust the question to the people. They placed the 
te »and com. 
pelled them to vote for it, including the prohibition 
of slavery, or against the whole, which would haye 
left them without government and without protec. 
tion. Hence, the people themselves have never 
had an opportunity to determine this question, as 
free moral agents. Constraint and coercion are 
exhibited throughout the whole proceedings, (xq 
a question so important and so delicate, it was 
certainly due to the people of the territory, as well 
as the whole Union, that it should have been eyb. 
mitted as a single question to a direct decision of the 
qualified electors. And not only so, but the whole 
structure of the fundamental law should have been 
left to those who, in a correct sense, are citizens, 
domiciled there, and who are to live under the 
constitution after its adoption. It is well known 
that a very large number of those who participated 
in that movement are still citizens of other States 
of the Union. They left their families in the 
States, at their permanent homes, und went to 
California fora temporary purpose; and it is not just 
for them to shape the instituuions of a government 
under which they are not to live. It is contrary 
to the well-established principle of self government. 
The permanent citizens of a country should govern 
it, and not strangers and adventurers, however 
worthy, who happen to be within its limits. And 
if it would be an arbitrary act for Congress to 
interfere in such cases, it would certainly be 
equally objectionable for citizens of other Siates, 
after failing to get Congress to do so, to interfere 
and accomplish the same thing. And what right 
had the Executive to advise the erection of a State, 
when Congress had refused to pass a law authoriz- 
ing the same thing? The Executive advises, en- 
courages, and accomplishes what Congress had 
refused to permit! And with all this evidence be- 


| fore me, I am to be told that it is the quintessence 


of non-intervention! Sir, the case is quite anom- 
alous and most extraordinary. 

But to test the sincerity of gentlemen, and to 
bring about a correct understanding of each other's 
conduct, I will submit a proposition. Let us or- 
ganize territorial governments for New Mexico, 
tor Deseret, and for California, authorizing the 
latter to form a constitution just as they may 
please, provided it be republican, and guarantying 
her admission into the Union. How many gen- 
tlemen present would vote for that proposition’ 
How many of those who pretend to be in favor 
of non-intervention would support a proposition, 
‘which is such in point of fact, and which would 
submit the question exclusively to the people? 
ox trouble or inconvenience ema rom it. 

he le would be protected, and society more 
eetiledl, une better prepared to frame their funda- 
mental law. They would then come into the 
Union in the regular way, they would settle the 

estion for themselves, under the assurance that 
dvy had their-choice; and practical non-interven- 
tion would be carried out. This disposition of 
the subject would pacify the South, and it could 
not possibly operate to the in of any section 
of the Union. And the North should be 
“satisfied on it; for they sa already, by rng 
i ion, the slaveholders 
on = Califepaio, a ie Free Soilers are now 


exulting at having accomplished that much of 
ae tour e > th hiniaania is of Californiaat 
eS cee aimee 0 she claims. 
The subject of boundaries for a new State, falls 


ne ae, + ee aie a ae 
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iately within the duty of Congress. Cali- 
pastegtr the whole Pacific coast, from Ore- 
see the Mexican line, making about nine hun- || can create an independent State when they please, 
Pd miles of coast line, and nearly equal, in de- | and do not ask to be adnnitted into the Union, the | 
of latitude, to the distance from Galena to | jurisdiction of the United States may be ousted at |, 
Xachez. This is too long for one single State, || any time, and the tenure by which the territories || 
nd should be curtailed by us: to some reasonable || are held, 1s very precarious, indeed. Sir, the posi- 
ogi. have, therefore, submitted an amend- | tion, that States may be created without and against | 


} 
ment, | 
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part. Now, if the Cherokee Indians, or any other || 





to make the southern boundary of Cali- the consent of Congress, will not bear the test of 
rnia the line of 36° 30’ north latitude, leaving || close investigation. lt is inconsistent with tae | 
wuficient territory South of that line for another | nature of the relation existing between the terri- | 
excellent State. This amendment is offered in | tory and our Government. But when the people || 
pbedience to the instructions of the State of do forma State government, they have the un- | 


\lissouri, to whom 1am under so many obliga- | doubted right*to shape their institutions according | 
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to save the Union, if gentlemen love it as much as 


| people living in the territory of the United States, | they pretend. Let them but cease their attacks 


upon southern rights—let them respect the Con- 
stitution, as it was constrved and administered in 
the earlier days of the Republic—let them abstain 
from wanton insult and reckless irritation—let 


|| them treat us as brethren and as equa's, and all 


will yet be well; peace and tranquillity will again 
be restored. And will not this Union-loving people 
do that much forthe sake of the Union? The South 
are perfectly content with the Constitution as it is, 
and as it came from the hands of our revolutionary 
fathers; but having become alarmed at the fearful 
assaulis made upon their rights, they now insist 


iions for past favors, and whose expressed will it | to their own will and pleasure, and cases might || upon a full, fair, and complete settlement of the 
fords me a pleasure to obey. She hasivstructed | arise when they would be justified in resorting to || whole subject of dispute. If they are to remain as 
her Senators and requested her Representatives to | the revolutionary right, and act without the con- | equals under the Federal compact, they desire to 
yie for the application of the line of 36° 30’ to || sent of Congress; but sull it would be a revolution, || know it now—if they are to be degraded step by 
the organization of territories or States. The || and not the exercise of a constitutional privilege. | step to the abject condition of vassaliage, they wish 
instruction is obligatory upon the Senators, and [ | California, then, not being an independent State, || to be informed of itat once. Surely, if personal and 


j will not disregard the request. It is just and | has no right to insist upon admission. But not- | 
per in itself, and will make an equitable divis- |; withstanding all these valid objections, 1 am nev- 
jon of the territory. California will still be left || ertheless willing to vote for her admission, with 


party considerations be all discarded, and the coun- 
try’s weal alone considered, we can arrive at some 
common understanding, which will soothe and 


suficiently large for a State, and will still be | suitable boundaries, provided we can also make a | conciliate the troubled mind of the people. Threats 
nearly twice the size of Missouri. And if this || fimal adjustment of the subject of dispute on satis- | can neither intimidate the South nor the North, 
amendment is rejected, and the voice of Missouri || factory terms. For the lasting good of the Union, | and supplication is not the language of freemen. 





in favor of it unheeded, and if no satisfactory ad- 
justment is made of the whole question, | shall be |, stances, should jusufy her rejection; and | would 


| t wuil forego objections, which, under‘other circum- || 4 returning sense of justice is my whole reliance 
| in this trying emergency; and | sincerely hope, 


constrained to vote against her admission into the || feel authorized to do so from this consideration. | that in all our efforts to dispose of this question in 


Union. With such a vast extent of territorial 1} Though the pretended constituuion of California 
limits, and with her rich resources, she would || is an iilegiumate offspring of usurped power, yet 
become too large in population, and overwhelm- || we Could now legalize the act by giving a consent 


a just, amicable, and satisfactory manner, we will 
| invoke a spirit of kindness and good will, ever re- 
/ membering that harmony is the beauty and strength 


ing in her influence, for the safety and equality of || which would afterward be construed, on the prin- || of all institutions, but more particularly ours. 


the States. And especially would it be unsafe and || ciple of presampuon, to apply to the ume of its || 
dangerous to the South to bring into the Union || formation. Then the State could be admitied into | 
such a State, to have the weight of her in- || the Union, and these two acts might even be con- 
fluence thrown in the scale against her, while || ‘emporaneous in point of ume. But this extraor- 
any important part of the delicate and difficult || dinary proceeding should never be tolerated, ex- 
question of slavery remains unsettled, and sub- || cept in cases of extreme necessity. A full and 
ject to free-soil aggressions. If the North re- | harmonious settlement of the whole slave question 
fuse todo us justice now, we could not expect any- || would be such acase of necessity. Without such 
thing better after their strength had become in- | settlement, we could not be justified in ratifying | 
creased. If they refuse to settle the question on | the illegal acts of California. it would be regarded || 
living terms at this time, how can we hope for it 
when they shall have obtained additional power? 
Ifshe is not deaf to the voice of justice and con- 


\| 
1 


without exception support it as a complete triumph; 

and it would irritate and weaken the South, and 

stitutional right, the entire question can now be || increase the embarrassments which already sur- | 
finally and amicably disposed of; and if she is || round this most difficult and dangerous of ali other || 
deaf, why should we seek to add to her power of || Subjects. — } 
oppression. A refusal to give usa fair seulement || Mr. Chairman, | have now given, with as much 
to secure our property, should satisfy the most || brevity as possible, my houest convictions with | 
incredulous, that the design is to carry on the un- |, regard to the means by which constitutional union | 
nawural warfare until the whole system of anti- | can be preserved, and the equal rights of the States 
slavery aggression shall be fully consummated. maintained, l have purposely Omitted the inves- 
Why so much anxiety to admit California under || Ugation of the legal questions concerning the Mex- 
these circumstances? It does not settle the present || can laws in the territory, and the want of power 
controversy. It does not promise us peace. | under the Constituuon to exclude @iy kind of 
Why not establish a good territorial government || property from the public domain. ‘These | may || 
without the Wilmot proviso, to continue until the | take occasion to examine at some future time, but— 
population shall become harmonized in the order || for the present | have confined myself to the prac- | 
ofsociety, and then permit the formation of a State | cal plans of satisfactory adjustment. ‘The safety y 
government, with proper boundaries, on the true || of the Republic is too important to neglect any | 
principles of non-intervention? It is contended, = of rendering it our best service. ‘The || 


if 
i} 











however, that California cannot be remanded to || lasung good of the Union is above ail price. Surict ! 
the territorial condition, and to support that argu- || adherence to the spirit of the consutuuonal com- | 


ment we are referred to the Missouri controversy. || pact, and the cultivation and practice of social and | 
Gentlemen overlook the fact that California is yet || political attachment, are the only means of insur- 
a territory, and not an independent State; and that || Ing its perpetuation. 
no remanding is necessary. Missouri was an in- Gentlemen are vieing with each other in their || 
dependent State, formed in compliance with a law of professions of love and regard for the Union. To || 
Congress authorizing it. She consequently could || sing Us praises, and laud 1s glories, are the con- | 
not be remanded. Not so with Caifornia. She _ Stant efforts of eloquent members. ‘The progress \| 
is not yeta State, and never can become one, |, of the past, the benefits of the present, and the | 
without the consent of Congress, except by rev- || bright anucipations of the future, are all painted | 
olution for separate independence as a nation, || in glowing colors with a master’s band. Of this | 
There is no analogy in the two cases. There 

8 not the first point of resemblance between 
them. They are wholly dissimilar in facts, 
Principles, and attending circumstances. The one 
was a Slate, the other is not; the one was formed 
by consent of Congress, the other is an attempt 
at formation, notwithstanding the refusal of such 
consent; the one was created in the regular, legal 
way; ‘the other by dangerous usurpation. The 


| 


in my own bosom. But 1 want something more 
than professions of regard. | desire the certain. 
evidence affurded by practical action. “ Faith, 
without works, is dead,” and laudations of the 
Union, without corresponding efforts to preserve 
ity are but as “the sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal.’”’ Let us, then, come up to the work in 
the true spirit of patriouwsm. We must condemn 





sovereignty of the territory is certainly vested in || and remove the cause which has brought us to 
the United States, and no independunt State can be deplorabie condition. That cause is the 


this 
| slavery agitation. it bas been raised and fostered 
sovereignty, or by revolution establishing an inde- | at the North, and urged upon 
pases nation. ress can only admit into the 

nion sovereign, in t States, and cannot 
compel them to apply for admission. It is, and 
muat be, purely a voluntary application on their 


therein without the consent of the supreme 


be let alone. How easy, then, to pacify the 


in its va- | 


country, and avert the present danger. How easy | 





THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 





SPEECH OF MR. D.WALLACE, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
April 8, 1850. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole 


by the Abolitionists and Free Soilers, all of whom | on the state of the Union, 


Mr. WALLACE rose end said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: Among the political questions 
which now demand our attention, none are more 
deserving the profound consideration of the Ameri- 
can people than the questions of the non-extension, 
and of the abolition, of slavery. The bill now 
on your table affords me a fit occasion to express 
my views on these subjects, which now so fearfully 
agitate the public mind. I believe | shall be able 
to show, that non-extension ia but the means by 
which the abolition of slavery is intended to be ac- 
complished. I shall therefore consider these sub- 
jects together, with the view to show the identity 
of their object and tendency. 

The agitation of these questions has produced a 
state of exciiement in the public mind, unexam- 

led in our history. Throughout a large section 
of the Union, deep discontent prevails, and: men 
calmly and sternly deliberate upon the means of 
saving themselves and their children from the in- 
tolerable wrongs which are impending over them. 
Confidence in this Government, to answer the ends 
of its formation, is rapidly giving way. We can- 
not, without being criminally guilty, close our eyes 
to the fact, that old potitical eysiems are viewed 
with profound and well-founded distrust, and the 
advantages of new ones, formed upon their ruins, 
openly and boldly discussed. This want of con- 
fidence in established systems, is not confined to 

Europe. Itis here in our midst also. The haman 
mind asserts ite freedom, and will ne longer be 


I complain not; it meets with a hearty response ‘| deluded by the sanctity, which the hallowed asso- 


'| ciations of the past have thrown around a name. 
| The substance of things is now demanded, and 
|| this demand must be satisfied. ‘To draw a faithful 
| picture of the state of the Union, in reference to 
| these questions, ia the duty now before me. 
| ‘The first step towards the restriction of slavery, 
|| was the enactment of the ordinance of 1787, te 
| gixth article of whieh reads as follows: 
i “ There shall be neither slavery ner involuntary servi- 
'} tude in the said territory, otherwi e than in the puuikhinent 
|| for crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted 
Provided . That any person «seaping into the same, 
| fram whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in ang one 


rious shapes, But for this, the South would be | of the original Suites, sueh fugitives may be lawrully re- 
satisfied. They ask for nothing, and implore to | claimed, and conveyed to t e person Ciaming lite or her 


|, laber or service, as aforesaid.” 
In the Federal Convention which framed the 
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Conatitution, the southern States prescribed the ‘* we intend to submit to the policy of icy of. corhainn i Uittels. ine ka. i ee 


terms upon which alone they would agree to 
become parties to it. 








The Slavery very Question—Mr. Wallace. 





| ‘the slaves within their present limits, we shou 


proviso in this ordinance, for the surrender of || * 


fugitives from labor, should become a part of the 
Constitation, 


| « children. 


They also demanded, that persons held to | 


service, should be represented i in Congress; and to | 


in the Constitution; 

* Representatives and direct taxes, shall be apportioned 
among the several Brates, which may be inetuded within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which | 


They demanded, that the || ‘commence forthwith the work of gradual emanci- 


It is an easier task for us than for our 
** The member next repeats a remark 
| fram the speech of Mr. Hinusarn, of Alabama. 
“* We must,” said Mr. Hicusarp, ‘* make up our 


pation. 


| * minds to resist the interdiction of the progress of | 
effect this object, the following clause was inserted | ‘slavery, or to submit to an organic change in our 


1 


shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free || 
peraons, iuchadiag those bound to service for a term of || 
| of slavery. Confine this malady within its present Jimits, 
surround it by a cordon of freemen that it cannot spread, 


years, aud excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of ali 
other persens.”” 

These clauses constitute the guaranties which 
the southern States demanded before they would | 
consent to enter into the Union, and without 
which the Union never would have been formed. 
They are fundamental conditions of the compact 


South, in reference to the great question now at 
issue between them. With what fidelity the North 
have kept that compact, | will now proceed to 
show. 


The ordinance of 1787 shadowed forth the policy | 


| 


‘ jnstitutions.”’. In reply to these remarks of Mr, 
Meape and Mr. Hivuaargp, the member from 
| Pennsylvania exultingly exclaims: 


“ Yes, ir; this admitted result is, to my inind, one of the 
most agreeable consequences of the le gitimate restriction 


| and in less than twenty-five years, every slaveholding State 
in this Union will have on its statue books a law for the 
gradual and final extinction of slavery. Then will have 
been consummated the fondest wishes of every patriot’s 
heart. Then will our fair country be glorious indeed; and 


be to posterity a bright example of the true principles of | 


|| government—of universal freedom. 
which was formed between the North and the | 


which the North are now pursuing. The intention | 


is now avowed, to restrict slavery to its present 


limite, with the view to ultimate abolition in the 
States. 


The Missouri compromise was another act in 


the same drama—the accomplishment of another || 


oa of the same scheme. In thatcompromise, the 
orth agreed that the line of 36° 30’ nurth latitude 
should forever divide the slaveholding from the 
non-slavehoiding States. This compromise em- 
braced all the territory acquired in 1803, by the 
treaty of Peris. In this territory slavery prevailed 


everywhere, but was abolished north of the com- || 


promise line. The North now repudiate tho: com- 
promisé, and are impatient to spread upon the 
record more conclusive evidence, if it were wanv- 
ing, to establish the fact, that no constitutions, no 
compromises, no compacts, or solemn engage- 
ments, into which they enter upon this question— 
no matter how binding in law or conscience, or 
how solemn the form and ceremonial of their exe- 
cution—-can bind them to the observance of their 
obligations any longer than suits their own pur- 
pose 8. 

The ordinance of 1787 provided for the surrender 
of fugitives from service. In the Constitution, this 
provision was reaffirmed in solemn form. The 
same compact was expressly recognized in the 
Missouri compromise, as applicable to free States 
to be formed out of the Louisiana territory. Thus 
has this fandamental law been three times affirmed, 
at three successive et et our history, and as 
often violated and — 

The expression, “d elivering up fugitives,” is a 
technical term in the law of nations, and is often 
used in extradition treaties, It is twice used in 
the Canstitution—once in relation to fugitives from 
justice, and once in relation to fugitives from labor. 
In its technical meaning, it imposes an obligation 
on the State in which the fugitive is found, to take 
active measures for his redelivery to his owner; 
or if a fugitive from justice, to the State having 
jurisdiction of the crime for which he fled. Up to 
the time of the Missouri compromise, néicly all 
the northern States had passed laws to carry out, 
in good fuith, this provision of the Constitution, 
and the fugitive from labor was provided for in the 
same statutes whieh provided for the delivery up 
of fugitives from justice. But as the scheme of 
ebolition advanced towards the ends to be accom- 
plished, another arc was adopted, These 
alatutes were repealed, and a large majority of the 
northern States have since laws to prevent 
the redelivery of fugitives service ie is 
the shetivor policy. which the = sais 

orth are committed r inginles 
tures, in open violation of OP ie ee 

| repeat, that a design is now aienel to restrict 
slavery to ita present limits, with the view to its 
final abolition in the States. To show that 
are abundant upon this subject, I call the atten- 
ton of the committee to a speech lately hy 
here, by a member from cease 

rs 


vens.) He first 
Means, of Virginia. ey ed TH EADE, 


| 


pe 


| she can only moyrn over its existence. 


* 1 am opposed to the extension of slavery into territories 


now free, for still graver reasons, because | am opposed to | 
| despotism throughout the world. 
ment cannot preach a crusade of liberty into other States || 


and nations; much as she abhors tyrants and tyranny, there 


tion of government is within her own control, and she per- 
nits despotism to exist, and aids its diffusion, she is respon- 
sible for it in the face of the civilized world, ‘and before the 
God of Liberty.” 


In these sentiments, often repeated here, the end 


/and aim of all this slavery restriction, this free- 
| soil and abolition agitation, thay be clearly seen. 


The member from ennsylvania sends forth the 


| rallying cry to the abolition legions of the North, 
| to press forward to the accomplishment of this 
_ great scheme of slavery restriction, with a view to 


teenage oeincatannnah eetanainpageenseneg ena pe SSD SL 


its final abolition in the Swtes. ‘‘ Surround them 
‘with a cordon of freemen,’’ says he, ** so that 
‘slavery cannot spread, and in less than twenty- 
‘ five years every slaveholding State in this Union 
‘ will have on its statute books, a law for the grad- 
‘ual and final extinction of slavery.’’ 

Sir, this avowal of the ultimate design of the 
| free-soil scheme, does not disclose to me any new 
| phase, in the controversy between North and 
| South. I have heretofore warned the people | 
| represent, that itis the design of the majority of 
the North, to accomplish the end announced by || 
the member from Pennsy/|vania; thatis, tosurround 
the slave States by a cordon of free States—to 
confine them to their present limits; and more 
still, to circumscribe these limits, by driving in the 
outposts of slavery, in the border States, with the 
view to the final abolition of slavery, and until the 
South, hemmed in on all sides, is reduced to the 
condition n@w exhibited by St. Domingo. This 
is the abolition scheme, of which non-extension is 
but the means to accomplish the end. 

To obtain the control of every department of 
the Government, to enable them to effect their de- 
signs, it was first necessary to provide for the 
united action of a majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and to elect a President who would repudiate 
the veto power. Both these preliminary steps 
have been accomplished. Gradually the work of 
uniting all parties at the North, up to a well-de- 
fined geographical line, has been going on. Any 
public functionary who dared to accord justice to 
the South, soon found a political grave. Ex- 
Presidents have entered the lists of free-soil, and 
contended for the prize offered by the inscriptions 
upon its banner, as did the kings of the East in 
the Olympic games. Down with slavery was the 
battle-cry, which has rallied the legions of these 
crusaders, True, they march to the field of action 
under banners siebiy differing in device, but 
when once there, Whig, Democrat, Abolitionist, 
and Free Soiler, ali unite in one grand army, for 
the overthrow of slavery. Every aspirant for 
political honors, has learned, that to denounce 
the South, and preach deliverance to the slave, is 
the only road to political distinction. And how- 
ever much the different organizations of party may 
differ on minor questions of public policy, upon 
non-extension they all agree. On this subject 
there is but one party and one policy. As far, 
therefore, as this question is concerned, how does 
the northern Whig differ from the northern Demo- 
crat, o¢ how does the Free Soiler and Abolitionist 
differ from either? Do notall give their aid to the 

ulumate abolition, b ng 
me of pon-extension’ Did not 


1 admit that this Govern- | 


But when the ques- | 
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with three o- 
re not all now in favor of the Simievion og nt! 


fornia, and that, too, for the reason that the Wilm 
Goons is ingrafted in, and constitutes a part of 
er so-called fundamental law, and that her adm, 
sion into the Union thus becomes a part of a 
scheme of non-extension, and therefore of ultim : 
abolition? And what is it worth to us, if ieee 
do it reluctantly ? _ 
This Union of incompatible elements, up to th 
geographical line, which divides the pa from 
the South, accomplishes one essential ss 
which all have in view: It gives the North. a de 
cisive onan in both Houses of Congress, There 
is, therefore, but one obstacle in the way of the 
absolute power of this majority; and that is the 
Constitution. But, sir, power is never restrained 
by written laws. Having secured the necessary 
majority, the next step is, to remove every a 
stacle which impedes its action. For this pur- 
pose, the Constitution must be overthrown, and 
the will of the majority substituted in its stead, 
We have thus arrived at a new era in our politi. 
cal history. The time has come, when the ques- 
tion must be decided, as was said by the gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Toomes,} how far writien 


all vote for the Wilmot proviso, 
four exceptions, while it wasa 


| constitutions can protect the rights of a minority, 
against the usurpations of a reckless majority, 
| There must be a veto power somewhere. 


If ti 
President refuses to discharge his constitutional 


| duties, the minority of States must exercise it for 
themselves, or their liberty will be destroyed. 


To suit this new political system, anew vocab- 


_ulary is being formed, and a catalogue of ideas, 
| heretofore unknown, are brought to our considera. 
| tion. 
| est authority, that a State of this Confederacy ean 


At one time, it was conceded, by the hizh- 


peaceably secede from it. Upon this subject Mr, 
Modine: said, in the debates on the Federal Con- 
stitution: 

* It has been alleged, that the Confederation having been 
formed by unanimous consent, could be dissolved by unani- 
mous consent only. Does this doctrine result from the na- 
ture of compacts? Does it arise from any particular stipula- 
tion in the Articles of Confederation? It we consider the 
Federal Union as analogous to the fundamental compact, by 
which individuals compose one society, and which must ia 
its theoretic origin, atleast, have been the unanimous act 
of the component members, it eanno: be said, tha: no disso- 
Intion of the compact can be effected without unanimous 
consent. A breach of the fundamental principles of the 


| compact, by a part of the society, would certainly absolve 


the other part from their obligations to it. If the breach of 
any article, by any of the parties, does not set the others at 
liberty, it is heeause the contrary is implied in the compact 
itself, and particularly in that law of it which gives an in- 
definite authority to the majority to bind the whole in all 
eases. This latter circumstance shows, that we are not to 
consider the Federal Union as analogous to the social com- 
pact of individuals, for if it were so, a majority would havea 
right to bind the reat, and even to form a new Constitution 
for the whole, which the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. 
Parrerson,) would be among the last to admit. I! we 
consider the Federal Union as analogous, not to the social 
compa “? among individual men, but to the conventions 
nino individual States, what is the doctrines resulting 
conventions? Clearly, according to the exposit- 

oad ve of te law of nations, that a breach of any one article by 
any one partys leaves all the other parties at libeity to cou- 

et the whole convention as dissolved.” 


The convention of the State of Virginia, which 
met to ratify the Federal Constitution, in the terms 
of ratification, used the sesh language: 

“ We, the detegates of the peo i Vameiee duly elected, 
in pursuance ofa Tocadtcandel on fi General Assem- 
bly,jnow met in convention, having fully and freely inves- 
tigated and discussed the Wweetedlags of the Federal Con- 
vention, and heing as well as the most mature 
deliberation hath ena us, to decide thereon, do, in the 
name and in behalf of chapels of Virginia, declare and 
make known, that the powers granted under the Constitution 
being derived from the people of the United States, may be 
resumed by them, whensoever the saine shall be perverted 
to their injury oreoppression, and that every power not 
granted hovel Mare acd eae them and at their will. That 
peterrwen no denomination can be cancelled, 

bridged, Setdeedt ramones aan of modified, by the Congress, by the 
Seugte ar House of ves, acting in any capacity; 
are © hai sbpelangeeigie Uniied 


At the same of time, a convention of the 
State of New met to rati tag Congesintion, 
which convention, in the terms of ratification, 
the following | : 
rote See net Sh ted Bias New 
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.» «that the powers of government may be rens- 


in parliamentary history—used | It has a deep and portentous meaning. 


cattt : ! licy. 

s eee by the peoples whenever it shall become necessary |} the following language, in reply to some remarks | The territory to which this claim is set up, ex- 
=) je weit happtt dmenta tothe Federel. Constitution, || lately made by Governor Troup, of Georgia, in a || tends to the Gulf of Mexico. If the majority can 
lis In the oe convention of the State of Vir. H letter to a friend: } succeed in annulling the claim of Texas to this 
net ed by soon Aoi ai || “Mr. Chairman, (said he,) such collision would be war; || country, and admit it into the Union as a free 
of nin, that conventio aes || such forcible opposition to the Governinent would be trea- } State they will thereb perfect their whole non- 

, « That governments ought to be instituted for the common || SOms Its agents and abettors would be traitors. Wherever |, ext , h h : : f Afri 
i weft, prtection, and security of the people, and that the | this rebellion rears its erest, martial law will be prociauned, | BRMOR, WHAmA, © mieration © rican 
he wetrine of non-resistance against arbitrary power and op- | and those found with hostile arms in their hands, must pre- || slaves along the gulf shore will be cut off, and the 
ute eon, 8 absurd, on and destructive of the good | pare for the feton’s doom.’ a . ,, || cordon, to which the member from Pennsylvania 
ne pi happiness of Mankine: , || “These are the doctrines of the majority, to which || alluded with so much satisfaction, will in fact be 

The convention of the State of North Carolina, | the people of the South are told they must submit, | extended all around us. 
he mbled under the same circumstances, made | 


wan pour : under the ome of a felon’s and a traitor’s doom. Mr. Chairman, | am deeply impressed with the 

ihe following declaration In their bill of rights: | The first object of this majority is, to obtain po- |! conviction that this picture is notoverdrawn. To 
e, nae tne cnmon || litical power, with the view to bring it to bear || this result, this great development in the history 
benefits Prvsnon-revistance against arbitrary power aud op- || UPOn the slavery question. Secondly, to provide || of the country has been slowly, but surely, tend- 

a absurd, slavish, and destructive to the good and || for the perpetuity of that power in themselves; || Ing, ever since the enactment of the ordinance of 
happiness of mankind ” | and, thirdly, to identify the persons upon whom || 1787, This tendency was slow at first. Time is 
gir, thus spoke the men who framed the Con- || that power may act. And thus the Constitation is || required to effect all great changes in the progress 
gitution under which we have so long lived and | overthrown, and the North becomes the tyrant || and destinies of States and Empires. The appa- 
wed; and with these declarations, and this un- | and the South the victim. ed || rent cessation of this tendency, which took place 
Ds jestanding of the meaning and theory of our re- The great scheme of non-extension is the means || between the time of the enactment of the ordinance 
r publican system, the Federal Constitution was || by which all this is to be accomplished. The || of 1787 and the Missouri compromise, was but the 
atified. The sovereign parties to the compact of || majority are united upon this policy. There are || time required for the growth of the new States; 
ynion, at the moment they formed it, declared, in || now thirty States in the Union. Delaware may | and time only is required now to accomplish the 
exoress terms—to which all the States assented— || be classed with the North, with whom she frater- || event. The wisest of our statesmen, at the forma- 
‘. that they entered into the covenant with the under- || nizes and acts. The North have now, therefore, | tion of this Government, never saw as deep into 





sanding, that a breach of any one article, by any || 


one party, leaves all the other parties at liberty to 
consider the whole dissolved; that they were at 
liberty to withdraw from it, and re-assume the 
powers granted whenever, in their judgment, it | 
heeame necessary to their safety and happiness, | 
and at the same time affirmed the right and daty | 
to resist arbitrary power and oppression, and that | 
the doctrine of non-resistance is absurd, slavish, | 
and destructive of the good and happiness of man- 
kind. 


| have appealed to this venerable authoritative 
record, for the purpose of contrasting it with the 


Government. 
principles of political action, a set of axioms di- | 
rectly at war with these fundamental doctrines of | 
our republican fathers. These axioms are, that | 


this Government is the sole judge of the extent of || 


itsown powers; that a majority, either within or 
without the Constitution, must govern in all cases | 
whatsoever; that to the will of this majority, as | 
expressed by their votes, the minority must sub- 
mit; that a State—one or more—cannot peaceably 
secede from the Union, without the consent of the | 
majority; that to attempt to do so, is rebellion; | 
that rebellion is treason against the General Gov- | 
ernment, to which all primary allegiance is due; 
that, a8 a consequence, the people of a State which 
should attempt to secede from the Union, would 
be rebels and traitors; that, being thas criminal, a 
resort by the President to the military power, is 
the proper remedy to put down such rebellion, 
and thereby preserve the Union by force of arms, 
and enforce the will of the majority by the sword. 
These doctrines are continually avowed here in 
pe Let me call the ees of this commit- 
tee to the concluding paragraph of a speech latel 
made by the gentleman from IMlinois, (Mr. Bis. 
rit,] calling himself a democrat: ‘ Illinois,” 
said he, ** proffered to the country nine regiments, 
‘to aid in the vindication of her rights in the war 
‘with Mexico; and should danger threaten the 
‘Union, from any source, or in any quarter—in 
‘the North or in the South—she will be ready to 
‘farnish twice, thrice, yes, four times tha! num- 
‘ber, to mareh where that danger may be—to re- 
‘turn when it is passed, or return no more.” 
Let me not be misunderstuod by this House or 
y the country. ‘This tirade of the member from 
lilinois, is extremely harmless; and, under ordi- 
hary circumstances, would excite a smile only. 
ut when viewed in its true light, as one of the 
signs of the times, indicating clearly the fact, that 
the independence of the States is denied, and that 
this Government is, in fact, no longer a confede- 
rated Republic of sovereign and equal States, but 
‘consolidated despotism, and that its edicts are to 
beenforced by the sword; then, this declamatory 
display of the member from IIlinois assumes a | 
degree of importance not intended, perhaps, and | 
should arouse the people of the South to a united 
Pe resistance, © 
t this is not all. ‘The gentleman from Massa- 
chase, [Mes Masts] toe recent speech—a speech 
characterized by a spirit of ferocity t 













thirty-two Senators, and the South twenty-eight; 
y y-elg 


| and in the popular branch of the Government, the ! 
| North have a majority of forty-four Representa- | 


| tives. 

Let us now look, for a moment, at the state of 
things which must prevail, if the free-soil scheme 
be carried out. It is avowed that no more slave 
States shall be admitted into the Union, and that 


If this be done, the inequality which 


| 

|| now exists between North and South will be in- 
|| creased to an extent that will utterly destroy the 
|| balance of power between the two sections, and 
doctrines of the majority who now control this || 
This majority have adopted, as || 


place the South at the mercy of the North. 
I hold in my hand the 3d vol. Executive docu- 


| ments, 2d session 30th Congress, which contains 


an appendix to the annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. By an exam- 
ination of this report, it appears that the territorial 
districts of the United States contain a geographi- 
cal area of 1,861,976 square miles. 
extent of country, 262,729 square miles lie south, 
latitude. The State of Ohio is a large average 
square miles. If, then, the State of Ohio be taken 
as the basis of caiculation, this territory will be 
found equal to forty-six States as large as Ohio. 
Of these States, six lie south, and forty north, of 
the Missouri compromise line. If the question 
now before the country was settled on the basis 
of the Missouri compromise—but which the North 
refuse to do—the North would have territory 








into the Union provid 
with the consent of Texas, be formed out of the 
territory of that State. This gives the South ter- 
ritory sufficient for ten new States; but if the free- 
soil scheme be carried out, then the North will 
have territory enough for forty-six new States, 
which, aittied 40 the old States, will make their 
whole number sixty-two States, while the South 
will have but eighteen. 

This monstrous scheme of fraud and imposition 
upon the South does not stop here. It has con- 
nected with it another scheme, to dismember 
Texas, in order to restrict slavery, and swell the 
number of free States. The majority have as- 
sumed that the boundary 


saree cena aaa 


the Rio Grande belo 


miles, and is therefore larger than the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

My limits will not permit me to enter in detail 
into the merits of this boun question, and I 
will only remark that, in my j ent, the right 
of Texas to the Rio Granda, as her southern and 
wester) boundary 
law establistied by ‘the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, can be shown to the satisfaction of any 
court of justice in the United States. i 
sumption of the papouity groundless as it is, con- 
stitutes af’ important element in the abolition 


=o~o”nun00.x-—— ee 


and 1,599,247 north of the line of 36° 30’ north | 


| the future as the present hour. But time has re- 
moved the veil which hid the present from their 


| eyes, and he is blind indeed who cannot see now 


|| where this nationr] development mustend, The or- 


dinance of 1787 constituted one epoch in the history 
of abolition development. The Missouri compre- 


|| mise, constituted a second, and was brought about 





| 


, and which was it fact and in 


| 


This as- |) 


| 


Of this vast |) 


State, and contains, in round numbers, 40,000 || 


I 
| 
if 
| 


enough for forty new States, and the South, six. || 
The resolutions by which Texas was admitted || 


YY the progressive increase of the population of the 
No 


rthwest; and it is the further increase of this 
population, which now extends from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean, which hae brought on the 
struggle in which the two sections are now en- 


|| gaged, and which constitutes the third great epoch 


in its history. From the beginning unul now, the 
non-extension policy has been gathering strength, 
as the population of the East, North, and West, 
increased, and we now rapidly approach the final 


|} result, All doubt and mystery in reference to the 
|| object and tendency of slavery restriction, have 


| passed away, and, freed fromall disguises, the ques- 
tion now stands before us in all its importance and 
| magnitude 

New States are growing up all around us, and 
| the majority have declared in advance, that slavery 
| shall be excluded from them all. This tide of 
| population—indoctrinated as it is with hostility to 
the institutions of the South, by lessons taught, 
| from infancy to old age, in the nurseries and pri- 
mary schools, by fulminations from the forums of 
Abolition societies, by religious teachings from a 
thousand pulpits, and by the circulation of incen- 
diary papers throhab the mails—is pouring into the 
territories of Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Dese- 
ret, California, and New Mexico. Somme of these 
districts are now asking admission, and all will soon 





| 





<i that four more States may, | 


of ‘Texas in the South | 
does not extend beyond the River Nueces, and || Union asa State? Why is this Government called 
that the country lying between that river and || upon to abandon the practice which has prevailed, 


’ 


| 1780, the Congress 


; 


be incorporated into the Union. And as each new 
| State is added, a reinforcement of Senators and 
| Representatives will join the majority, making the 
aaa te which now exists between the two sec- 
tions, still greater, and placing it in the power of 
| the North to carry on the abolition scheme, with- 
| out check or hindrance. _. 
| I come now to the bill on your table, for the 
admission of California into the Union as a State. 
| This bill is designed to effect another great avep 
| in the progress of abolition, and if passed, cuts off , 
the South from the Paeific ocean forever. It is 
here, without precedent or example in the history 
of this Government. Why is this? Why all 
this haste to bring this remote province into the 


to the United States. || without material change, for nearly sevent 
This country Coad Gh arel of 52,018 square || we ' 


ears? 

P It will be remembered, that when the Union was 
formed, the United States, in their federative char- 
acter, did not own a foot of land upon this continent, 
|The public domain, was owned by individual 
| States, under grants from the British crown, In 
a resolution recom- 
mendiiig to the several States to cede their unap- 
propriated lands to the United Siates. In October 
of the same year the Congress passed another 
resolution, in which it was 
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State, pursuant to the recommendation of Congress, shall { 
be disposed of for the Common benefit of the United States,” | 

Agreeably to this recommendation, Virginia, in | 
March, 1784, ceded to the United States the ter- | 


lowing, resolutions for the government of this 
territory were passed, which were superseded by 
the ordinance of 1787, which ordinance continued | 
of force until it was rendered inoperative by the | 
admission into the Union of the States formed out | 
of the Northwest Territory. 7 

The State of Obio was admitted in 1802, having 
been governed ag a territory eighteen years. The 


State of Indiana wag admitted in 1816, L[llinois in || 


1818, Michigan in 1837, and Wisconsin in 1845, | 
having been governed as territories thirty-two, | 
thirty-four, fifty-three, and sixty-one years, re- 
spectively. ‘These dates refer back to the resolu- | 
tions of 1784 
passed by Congress, granting them the power to | 
form local legislatures for their government—the 
acts of such Legislatures to be subject to the ap- | 
te ot Congress. The States of Alabama and | 
isziasippi are formed from territory ceded to the | 
Unued States by South Carolina and Georgia. | 
The State of Mississippi was admitted in 1817, 
and Alabama in 1819, both having been long gov- | 
erned as territories. Louisiana was purchased of 


France by the treaty of Paris, in 1803, and the || 


State of Lovisiana was admitted in 1812, afier | 
nine years of territorial pnpilage. 1 deem it un- | 
necessary to extend this examination, In what I | 
have presented, the practice of the government, | 
from 1784 until now, will be clearly seen. In all | 
the cases mentioned, and in allother cases of the | 


same kind, the President appointed the governors || 


and judges of each territory, whose salaries were 
paid out of the public treasury of the United States. 
Preparatory to the admission of these territories 
into the Union as States, Congress passed laws | 
fixing their boundaries, directing a census of the | 
inhabitants to be taken, authorizing each to meet 

in convention to form a State constitution, and pre- | 
secriting the qualification ofvoters. In the case of | 
Michigan, this rule was slightly varied, but which | 
I will not stop to consider, for the reason that the | 


case is not analogous to that now presented by | pendence assumed. 


California. 

Sir, why was this practice at first deemed neces- 
sary? Because the jurisdiction and sovereignty, | 
in and over all these territorial districts, were con- | 
veyed to the United States, by the respective | 
deeds of cession, and Congress was therefore bound | 
to exercise jurisdiction over them, that they might | 
be disposed of, for the common benefit of the Uni- | 
ted States, and thereby fulfill the pledge made by | 
Congress in the resolution of 10th October, 1780. | 

By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the Ter- 
ritories of California and New Mexico were ceded 
to the United States; and Congress is bound, for 
the same reason, to exercise jurisdiction over 
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; / 
jurisdiction over them, and all acts heretofore 
assed by Congress for their government, have 
en but so many acts of usurpation? The error 





ants of a territory do not 
sovereignty. ill it be asserted that the con- 

quered inhabitants of California were vested with 
absolute sovereignty the day after the executioa | 


| caveat emptor, and, therefore, took nothing by the | 

treaty? At what time, then, since the execution | 
of the treaty, did the inhabitants of California ac- | 
quire the attribute of sovereignty ? 


down by Mr. Lowndes, while acting as chairman 


stitution of Missouri. In his report to the House | 


“In this view the committee are confirmed, by a consid- | 


ferent course of proceeding might sometimes produce. 
When a people are authorized to form a State, and do so, 
the trammets of their territorial condition fall off. They 


independent.” 


| This single paragraph, from the records of past 
legislation, explodes the political solecism, which 
has lately received so much attention, in both ends 
of this Capitol, and to which the gentleman near 
| me, from Ohio, (Mr. Disney,] on a late occasion, 
| brought much ability to little effect, by trying to 
prove a proposition which has no foundation, 
either in reason or truth. The doctrine of absolute 
sovereignty in the inhabitants of a territory, in 





|| every petty province of a mother ceuntry, is re- 
|| pugnant to all past history. 

|| as colonies, invested with it, while subject to the 
| 


Were these States, 


| British crown? Are the existing provinces of 


that empire, invested with it now? If so, the same 


The true doctrine upon this subject was laid | 


of Representatives, he said: 


| eration of the embarrassments and disasters which a dif- | 





have periormed the act which makes them sovereign and \ 
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the Un ' of all this doctrine is this: The fact is overlooked, || would be, to give the enemy ti 
ritory northwest of the Ohio river. In April fol- || that there is a period, during which the inhabit- || forces, and-extend his parallels around 
possess the attributes of | decisive moment, and to make the 


of the Jate treaty with Mexico, by which that ter- | divided, and the cause of the South 
| ritory was acquired? If so, is it not clear thatthe || and ruined. It is an acknowledgm 
United States purchased only under the rule of || ness, and of inability to protect ourselves, 


i 
| 
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} 
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| 
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| 
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ardy. This is, in fact, but the ceremon 
ing out the white flag of unconditional y of hold. 


to the conqueror. These compromises, if adopted 
ME to collect bis 
Us, for the 


e fi 
more disastrous and more signal. It eee 


miserable policy of offering to take less 

Constitution gives us, nat tke southern en - 
broken down 
ent of weak. 


I repudiate and deny. Have the aetna 


heretofore made, been respected and 

Have they stayed the hand of the oe 
W hat compromise can be made more binding, an4 
that will command greater respect, than the Con. 


|| Stitution? What compromise can be made, tha: 
of the committee, to whom was referred the con- || will not curtail the rights of the South, and which 


the abolition tide will not sweep away? Wii) 
despotism relent? Let the records of all paat his. 
tory answer. 

r. Chairman, the facts which I have present. 
ed bring prominently to my mind other facis of 
the gravest importance, which are the result of the 
joint action of all the causes to which I have rp. 


| ferred, These facts | will now proceed to state, 


I have shown that the political parties Norh 
have united for the purpose of abolishing slavery. 
By this union of parties, the Constitution js 
ipso facto, repealed, and the Federal Government 
changed from a confederated republic of equal 
sovereign States, to a consolidated despotism, with 
all political power centred in the hands of the 
majority. The abolition question has, therefore 
wrought already a fundamental change in our p0- 
litical system, and the North, in order to free the 
African slave, have forged the chains of the most 
despotic and absolute political bondage for the 
white man. 

All see that emancipation would be followed by 


| sovereignty resides in every bandit in the moun- || enfranchisement of the black race, by placing it 


tains, without the limits of a State; and, indeed, a 
condition of dependence cannot exist. 

There must be an act, by which the condition 
| of political dependence is thrown off, and inde- 
In our system, this act is 





| performed by the permission, and under the direc- | 


tions of the mother country, according to certain 
rules and maxims, In other countries it is done 
by revolution. 

I return to the inquiry, why this haste of the 
inhabitants of California, to take upon themselves 
| the burdens of self-government? Why not enter 
| into the territorial transition state, and let this Gov- 
| ernment extend its protection over them, until they 
| become owners by purchase of the lands they 

inhabit, and able to protect themselves, and bear 
| the burdens of self-government? Why not wait 
|} until the anarchy which prevails there now, sub- 
| sides into organic order, and their pretensions to 





them. By whatauthority, then, have the congre- |, the dignity and rights of an independent State, be 


gation of adventurers, 


mineral wealth they contain, in derogation of th 
rights of the United States? 
have these trespassers upon the public Pees 
met in convention, formed what they call a State 
constitution, and sent their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives here, to ask admission into the Union? | 
if they have the right, under these circumstances, 
ao ask admission, have they not the same right to 
ask xdmission into the Union of Mexico, or an- 
nexation to the British empire, and thus to wrest 
this vast territory out of your hande, and place 
you ander the necessity of reconquering it? Have 
ihey not, in setting up these pretensions without 
authority from ress, committed an act of 
manifest usurpation, disregarded your just authori- 
ty, and taxen from Cor the right to exercise 
exclusive juriedietion over California? If they be 
remanded to the territorial condition, may they not 
declare their independence of this Government, 
and form political connection with any other 
power they may elect? If the doctrine of the 
absolute sovereignty of the inhabitants of a ter- 
ritory, previous ta a grant of power to them 
by the General Government to form a State, 
which is the basis of this movement, be true, do 
not these results clearly follow? And is it not 
equaily clear, that if it be true, has no 


rom all nations, calling | 
themselves the people of California, entered upon | 
these landa, and appropriated to themselves od 


| 


By what authority 1 States. 





founded upon reasonable grounds? The answer 
to all these questions is plain. The movement is 
that of the Abolition party. I[t is another step 
towards the ultimate abolition of slavery in the 
California comes here with the Wilmot 
proviso in her so called constitution, and this is 
the reason this act of usurpation is tolerated. 
Strike the Wilmot proviso from her constitution, 
and her application for admission will be rejected 
in foray Aignt hours. California comes here, too, 
claiminga territory of 158,000 square miles—nearly 
equal in extent to four of the largest States in the 
Union, with nearly a thousand miles of sea-coast— 
all of which it is intended to erect into one State, 
and the majority, in their zeal for non-extension, 
are in haste to sanction this monstrous absurdity. 

Sir, when a dominant majority, intoxicated with 
the lust of power, are thus hurried on, by a mad 
fanaticism, to the commission of acts like these, 
marked, as they are, by a want of all political 
forecast, all pradent and wise statesmanship, to an 
extent never surpassed in a A age or country, 
upon what grounds can the South hope for an 
honorable and safe adjustment of this great ques- 
tion by this Government? 

And yet, with all these facts before us, it is one 
of the darkest omens of the times, that southern 
statesmen are tendering re eens in all of 
which the propositions are, to surrender everythi 
in dispute to the North, and put the rest in jeop- 





| 





on a footing of equality with the white race, | 


must see, too, that the result of such equality | 


would be strife and. civil war between the two, 
The resuit of civil war would be the assumption 
by the North of umpi between the conflicting 
parties, and the effect of this umpirage would be, 
the subjection and utter debasement-of both races 
at the South. 

If every slave in the Union were emancipated 
now, would this majority lay down its lawless 
power upon the altar of the Constitution? Would 
its aggressive spirit cease with the extinction of 
African slavery? How fatal the delusion of such 
a thought—of such hopes and expectations! Can 
man change his nature, or lose his lust of power? 
Will he voluntarily exchange strength for weak- 
ness? 

This is the picture which the past and the pres- 
ent concur in presenting to us. Can anything be 
plainer? Let the South look upon it, and decide 
for themselves, the question of submission or re- 
sistance. 

1 have now presented what I believe to be a 
faithful picture of the state of the Union, in refer- 
ence to the great question which disturbs its re- 
pose and BaPIneey I have shown that the Fed- 
eral Government has already undergone an organic 
change. That it claims to be the ouly judge of 
the extent of itsown powers. That the States, 
according to the doctrine of the majority, are no 
longer independent. That the Constitution is vir 
tually repealed. ‘ 

I have shown that the North have united into 
one vast majority, for the purpose of overthrowing 
the organic institutions in the southern States. 
That the South cannot reasonably hope to check 
the majority.in its designs upon them, by the 
agency of this Government, at it is the avowed 
doctrine of the majority, that the South must sub- 
mit to their will, and if not, the military power 


must be r to, to reduce them to sul : 
the wf all this will be, to reduce 

the people of the South to a condition of political 
‘in any State or country, 


sovereign | character u e $0 J : 
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California be admitted into the Union now, | 
the South do not resort to every means in their 
to assert and maintain their constitutional 
a there are well-founded apprehensions that | 
» gill be decisive against the South forever. In 
hour that California becomes a State of this | 
(ion, upon the conditions now demanded, the | 
e of non-extension will, in effect, be con- | 
gammated, and the results [ have indicated will in 
‘ime be accomplished. monet sl 
The destiny of the people of the South is in || 
their own hands. To make that destiny glorious, || 
have but to will it, and do their duty. It is || 
for the North, and not the South, to tremble at the | 
t before us. I stand here with the Consti- || 
jution in my hand, unappalted by the threats and | 
genunciations which are daily fulminated here. 
All can see too plainly that these are idle bravadoes, 
designed to frighten us into submission. To these || 
peavadoes, I respond only in terms of scorn and | 
defiance. We ask that justice which the Consti- | 
wytion guaranties to us. If this be denied, then | 
without counting the cost or looking to conse- 
quences, I am in favor of resistance to your 
tyranny, ‘at every hazard and to the last extrem- | 
ity.” ‘The people of the South know their duty, 
and will do it. 


| 
| 
tt 
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ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. M. B. CORWIN, 
OF OHIO, 
Iv roe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuespay, April 9, 1850. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole || 
(Mr. Bor in the chair) on the President’s Cali- || 
fornia message, 

Mr. CORWIN said: 

Mr. Cuainman: | desire to submit a few re- | 
marks on the message of the President of the | 
United States on the subject of the admission of | 
California as a State in this Union. Lam aware 
that this subject, since the introduction of the 
message, has been very lengthily and ably dis- | 
cussed; and were it not fora wish that I entertain, | 
that the committee should be fully apprised of the | 
feelings and sentiments which my constituents | 
entertain on this subject, I should most willingly 
content myself with giving a silent vote on the 
question. 
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into the minds of those who established this Gov- | instruction in the management of their affairs! I 
ernment? Theidea is preposterous. As the free | suppose myself that the gentlemen have been so 
Stales were then in the majority, and as it was | constant! and earnestly engaged in trying to de- 
then known that. this territory-would speedily be || vise ways and means to prevent northern aggres- 
formed into from three to five more States, and || sion, which is constantly,sounding in our ears, and 
they all free, how could the equilibfium, so || also in preserving inviolate their peculiar institu- 
strongly insisted on, ever have entered into the || tions, that they have not yet had sufficient time 
minds of the fathers of this Government? The | and opportunity to properly ascertain the true 
whole history of that period shows a totally dif- | character of the people of California; for I am 
ferent state of things. Virginia, and several other || certain, if they had properly understood it, a dif- 
of the slave States, were then endeavoring to | ferent account would have been given by them. 

adopt waysand means to gradually do away with | Again: itis urged by those opposed to the ad- 
the institution of slavery entirely. TI would, then, |, mission of California, that the practice of the Gen- 
seriously ask gentlemen of the South—they being | eral Government always hag been-to establish 
largely in the minority—upon what principle of | territorial governments in the first place, and that 
law, equity, or good conscience, they can now so || afterward, when the population became sufficiently 
earnestly contend for the adoption of a principle || numerous, to admit the Territory as & State into 


| not founded in the Constitution, and which is in || the Union, and that inasmuch as California has 


direct violation and contravention of the express || not passed through this course of dis¢ipline, sho 


| habitations of these uncircumcised Philistines, as 
| well to see the country generally as to make ne- | 





l understand, Mr. Chairman, that it is not | 
claimed by those opposed to the admission of Cals | 
ifornia, that their constitution accompanying the 
message is in itself objectionable, or that it is not 
republican in its character, and that, so far as the 
constitution alone is concerned, no objection is | 
raised to it. But it is claimed on the other side, || 
first, that the people of California were not author- | 
ized to form a constitution; and, second, that before 
California can be admitted as a State, the ques- 
tion about the further extension of negro slavery 
must be settled in such manner as to give to the 
slave States an equilibrium, as they are pleased to 
define it, or (1 su they mean) an equal number 
of States where slavery is tolerated, with the free 
States, where free labor alone is brought into re- 
quisition. I wiil endeavor to answer these two 
objections. First, then, I iay it down as a propo- 
sition, that cannot be successfully refuted, that no 
such principles are found in the Constitution of 
the United States; but on the contrary, from the 
direct and positive action of thoae who framed 
the Constitution, together with the legislation im- 
mediately after its adoption, and that, too, by a 
great number of the very men who framed it—a 
principle directly the reverse was intended by that 
illustrious band of patriots. 

_ Be it remembered, that at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, a majority of the States 
Were then free States. Let it also be borne in 
mind, that the territ northwest of the Ohio 
river embraced every foot of terrritory not em- 
braced in some one of the States then owned by 
this Government. In this territory slavery was 
Prohibited by the ordinance of 1787, which -was 
recognized, and its binding force reénactea by the 
first C assembled after the adoption of the 
Consti - Now, will any sane man seriously 
contend that an equilibrium of the free States and 











actions and declarations of those who formed and || 
adopted it? : 
Bat it is again contended that California was not | 


| authorized to form a constitution for herself with- 


out a special dispensation from this honorable body; | 
that it was theirduty to have put themselves under 
our instruction and direction for at least a “ little | 
season”’—how long is not positively asserted. The 


| gentlemen from Virginia and North Carolina ap- 
| pear to think that the people of California are 
| neither good Whigs nor Democrats, but a kind of | 


renegade, motley crew, assembled there from the | 
islands of the sea and other remote parts of the 


| habitable world, and that until we civilized and | 


pious people take them in hand and furbish them 
up a little, they will be a disgrace to our Govern- 
ment. How the gentlemen may have arrived at | 
these esnehustonn, t am not positively advised. It | 
may be, they have each made a pilgrimage to the | 


ceesary and proper arrangements for the further- 

ance of the interests of their ‘* peculiar institu- | 
tions;’’ or perhaps they may have taken for true 

the report of some southern traveler to that distant | 
region. Be their sources of information on that | 
subject what they may, I think I am warranted 
in saying, that each of the gentlemen is egre- 
giously mistaken in this behalf. Why, sir, so far 
from such a state of ignorance and crude notions 


of government existing among the people of Cali- | 


fornia, I will hazard the assertion, that the con- | 
stitution formed, and universally adopted by them, | 


now on your table, will not suffer in comparison || 
with most, if not all, of the constitutions of the || 
different States of this Union. Indeed, I think I || 


may safely say, that in its general features and | 
bearing, it is far, very far, superior to the consti- | 


tutions of several of the States with which I am || 


in some small degree acquainted. Well, sir, this 
is the first effort of the people of California to form | 
a government for themselves, and it is certainly 
deserving of all praise and commendation. 


proper legislation by the State as its liberal prin- 
ciples expressly authorize, California must and | 


With | 
such a constitution as their organic law, and such | 


must be sent back to commence her work de novo. 


| T admit that this course has prevailed to some ex- 


tent in our new territories; but I deny that it has 
been the ihvariable practice of the Government in 
all such cases. Michigan and Tennessee were 
both admitted into the Union as sovereign and in- 
dependent States, without any special law of Con- 
gress authorizing them to form a State constitu- 
tion. There is no part of the Constitution that 
requires this action, either on the part of Congress 
or the people. Most of our territories heretofore 
have been slowly settled, and frequently for years 
the population has been too salt, and scattered 
over too great an extent of country, to permit them 
to organize a State government. Hence the ne- 
cessity of territorial governments. But it is a rule 
that has never been departed from since the for- 
mation of this Government, that so soon as the 
population of any and all our territories become 
sufficiently numerous to carry on a State govern- 
ment, to admit them as States, on their making 
application. It will hardly be contended that the 
people of California are not yet sufficiently nu- 


| merous to enable them to maintain a State govern- 


ment. And asthey have fairly and honestly formed 
a State constitution, which they have presented to 


|| us, and ask for admission as a State, and as that 


constitution is purely republican in its principles, 
our duty as members of Congress is clear and ex- 
plicit. We must admit them as a State, or sig- 
nally fail to perform our duty, as the last Con- 
gress most unquestionably did in not granting to 
them a territorial government, which they then 
asked for. . 

Mr. Chairman, the treaty we made with Mex- 
ico, by which we acquired the country, Seed ee 
binds us to afford to the people of California all 
the privileges and advantages enjoyed by the peo- 
ple of the United States. How can this be done, 
unless we throw around them the shield of our 
Constitution ? 

But it is asserted by gentlemen, both here and in 
the other end of this Capitol, that before California 
can ever be admitted as a State, certain compro- 
mises must be made, by which the rights of the 
slaveholding States shall be acknowledged and 


will become one of the most prominent States of || protected. Mr. Chairman, { desire seriously and 
this Union. And all this, sir, is the work of those || soberly to reason a little with southern gentlemen 
rude and uncivilized people from the islands of the | in regard to this matter of compromise, so earn- 
seas, and other remote parts of God’s creation, 80 || estly insisted on by my southern friends. I have 
graphically described by the gentleman from North | always made it an invariable rule, in the discharge 
Carolina. | of my professional duty, to urge ro my cliente 
Mr. Chairman, I have never been to California | the advantage of compromise, in all cases where I 
myself, and sup I never shall visit that coun- | believed there was a legal or equitable claim of 
try; but, sir, I have had the pleasure of the ac- | any kind existing against them; and | would now, 
quaintance and society of a number of gentlemen | if I believed the free States were either legally or 
who have permanently settled there. I have also | equitably bound to give to the slave States any 
paid some small attention to the general accounts | part or parcel of what they demand of us, say to 
given by gentlemen who have been there, and are | them, at once, settle this business without any 
well acquainted with the general character, intelli- || further contention about it. ‘ : 
gence, and business of the people of California; But, sir, | have carefully examined i hill of 
andT think | am not saying too much when | | particulars, and every count in your declaration, 
make the broad assertion, that take the whole pop- || both general and special, and unhesitatingly pro- 
ulation of California together, and a more enter- || nounce it bad on demur. But lest I might be 
ising, industrious, and intelligent people cannot || thought unwilling to go to trial on the merits, | will 
budeaed in this Union. They have become a very | file the general issue, and at once go to the commit- 
numerous and a very thri le, almost as || tee, who are the real jury in this case. In support 
by magic. But yesterday, lifornia was bit || of this plea, I will again urge upon the consideration 
a very sparsely settled country; to-day, she em-| of the committve, that at the adoption of the Con- 
braces a lation of near two hundred thousand | stitution, by the several States, the free States 
of as honest, faithful, and patriotic people as live || were in the majority; and that there is not one 
upon the face of the earth. And these are the || word or sentence in the Constitution that-even 


the slave States was contemplated, or ever entered people, say southern gentlemen, who need our | looks toward the creation of any more slave States. 
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That sinee then, by the purchase of Louisiana 
and Florida, the annexation of Texas, and the 
creation of the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Alabama, in all of which slavery 
existed at the time we received them, nine 
slave States have becn admitted—the free States 
all the time being in the majority. This, on the 
part of the free States, has been a special act of 
grace and favor, inasmuch as there been at 
no time any constitutional obligation resting on 
them to admit them as slave States. The annex- 
ation of Texas was procured solely to add to the 


number of slave States, because slavery existed | 
annexed; and this great re- | 


there at the time it w 
gion of slave territory was added to this Union by 
the aid of the votes of the free States. And here 
I will remark to southern gentlemen, that you 
were warned, at the time of this annexation, that 


it would result in a war with Mexico, and if so, || 


and any further territory should be acquired from 


Mexico by reason of that war, that the territory | 


thus acquired should be, and forever remain, free. 
The Representatives from the free States gave you 
legal notice of this in both branches of Congress. 


Well, sir, after the service of this notice on Mr. | 
Poik and his confederates, they run the risk of || 
bringing us to their own terms ultimately, and | 


speedily waged this war, solely and exclusively 
for the ‘purpose of conquest, in order, as an- 


nounced by the Charleston Mercury, that the slave | 


power might be in the ascendant for all time to 
come. 
the free States, who are largely in the majority, 
afver having given legal notice of our determina- 
tion before the commencement of this war of con- 
quest, that if you acquired territory it should 
remain forever free—are we now bound in law, 


equity, or good conscience, to withdraw our plea, | 
and suffer judgment to be entered against us by | 


default? 1 tell you we shail do no such thing; our 


defence is a just and righteous one, and will be | 


maintained by us to the ‘ bitter end,” speaking |-that the Lord has so formed the country that slaves | 


| cannot be taken there, | would, with all seriousness || was ceded, where slavery then existed, and was 
| and candor, inquire of my southern friends what | 


after the manner of the venerable editor of the Union. | 


I think, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
proved clearly from the record, which is the high- 
eat species of evidence known to the law, that 


before and at the time of the commencement of this || 


wer for conquest, we gave the South full and ample 
notice that we desir 


be acquired, it shou 
luted with the curse of negro slavery, The friends 
of the war well knew that the whole country they 
designed to subjugate was free, and that slavery 
had been abolished there by the Government of 
Mexico. They were also well aware, that if they 
acquired the country, it then being free, that 
slavery never could exiat there, except by direct 
legislation, and that such legislation never could be 
accomplished, but by the aid of the votes of the 
free States, who, as before remarked, had given 
them notice that such votes never would be given, 
under any circumstances. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I make a direct appeal to 
my southern friends, and especially to the gentle- 
men of the legal profession, whether you would 
not, if called on professionally by any man or set of 
men, having a demand of any kind situated as is 
the case | have just stated—whether you would not 
be compelled at once to say to them, you have no 


cause of action, either in law or equity, and if | || 


commence suit for you | shall be compelled to go 
out of court, and you will have a heavy bill of 
costs to pay? How can you, then, now seriously 
ask us to dé what we always told you we never 
could ner ever would do? 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is much subtilty and 
political stratagem made use of, both in this as 
weil as the other end of this Capitol, in order to 
put the free States off their guard, and by this 
means te enabled to accomplish what they in 
reality are afraid publicly to avow. A very dis- 
tinguished Senator from one of the free States, a 
few days since, when speaking on this subject, 
some how or other got it into his head that this 
thing of trying to guard azainst the further exten- 
sion of slavery was entirely a work of superero- 
gation on our part, and contended, with his usual 
eloquence and ability, that the God of nature had 
already done all that was necessary to be done in 
this matter, and that we poor frail ‘‘dust and ashes”’ 


Well, sir, the real issue now is, are we of | 


no part nor lot in this mat- || 
ter; that we desired no further addition to our ter- | 
ritory; and that if any additional territory should | 

d be free, and never pol- || 


Admission of California—Mr. Corwin. 


ought not to trouble our heads about it. Indeed, | 
|| he indirectly hinted to us that any further action 


|| on our part in this business, would be a kind of 


|| Heaven-daring work. Well, Mr. Chairman, that | 
|| spirit by which the distinguished Senator was ac- | 
| tuated atthe time he made this very important dis- | 
|| covery appears to be contagious to some extent; | 


|| at least divers of that honorable body suddenly be- 


_ came affected with the same spirit, and the disease | 
|| has very recently made its appearance in this | 
|| House to some extent, though I hope we shall not | 


|| all fall victims to it. If Lbenot very much mistaken, 
there will be found a very respectable band of 


| gary precautions as to be forever safe from the 
| ravages of this late strange and mysterious political 
|| distemper. There are yet living in the free Statesa 
| few old men, and a host of younger ones, who have 
| somewhere read a little about the history of Mexico 

when it was owned and governed by old Spain. 
They have also read a littie about the revolution in 


_ country, and the establishment of an independent 
| government. They have also looked a. little into 


and New Mexico were part and parcel of the 





| 
| not by the act o 


God, but by the direct action of 
the 


patriots in this House, who have taken such neces- | 


Mexico, and her final independence of the mother | 


the geography of Mexico, and find that California | 


Mexican territory. They also find from the his- | 
tory. of that same country, that negro slavery did | 
| exist in these identical countries from a very early | 
period up to ee 1824, when it was abolished, | 


exican Government. Since the distinguished | 


|| Senator and his satellites have assumed this novel | 


|| position, | have endeavored, with whatever lights | | 
'| could get on the subject, to ascertain whether the | 


|| geography of that country has been materially | 


as it used tobe. Slave labor can be employed now 
| Just as it was before slavery was abolished there. 
If indeed it cannot be, and itis absolutely true 


|| possible motive they can have in urging upon us to 
|| grant them the privilege to do so? 


sayings of the old serpent in beguiling our mother 
Eve. 

1 may perhaps, sir, be mistaken in regard to the 
real objects of the slave States in this matter; but 
from a careful survey of their sayings and doings 


irresistibly led to the conclusion that the establish- 
| ment of slavery in the whole of the newly-acquired 
territory is their ultimate object. They mey pos- 


my vote in any event whatever. I will now say 
|| to my friends from the slaveholding States, that by 
| reason of the present order of things I am com- 
pelled to yield to them the free and uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the institution of negro slavery in 
all the States where it now exists. It is a matter 
over which you have the entire and exclusive con- 
trol and management, and neither myself nor my 
constituents ever have, or ever will, molest you in 
| the enjoyment of this slavery institution : do the 
| best you can with it, and we shall be therewith con- 
‘tent. But at the same time you may rest per- 
| fectly satisfied that we shall now, and at all times 
hereafter, be found rigidly opposing any and every 
measure that may have for its object the addi- 
tion of one foot more of slave territory to this 
Union. 

Mr. Chairman, ever since the commencement of 
this discussion our ears have daily been saluted 
with the ery of the great aggression of the North 
upon the business and prospects of the people of 
the South. It would seem from the declarations 
made by gentlemen, as if they really believed that 
the people of the free States had actually entered 
into a ** solemn league and covenant’? to utterly dis- 
franchise the whole South; that the abolition of 
this odious institution in the States where it now 
exists, was determined on by the people of the 
free States. Now permit me to assure gentlemen, 
if thuy ave really serious in avewing and enter- 
taining this belief, that all their fears and anticipa- 
tions have not the smallest foundation in fact. 
There is no wish, hope, or expectation entertained 
by the people of the free States to meddle in any 











|| changed since 1824 and 1828 and since then, and I | 
am led to the conclusion that it is now just about | 


| morrow, ours would bring the most mon 





shape or form with your institution of ela... 
Retain it, with all its privileges and seams 
it has any, just as long as you please; and stele 
it just when you please, and we shall be the;.. 
with content. Bat it would seem that by re.” 
of your having the sole and exclusive control 
well of the bodies as the minds of 80 many hy ~ 
beings for a succession of ages past, or for oa 
other reason, you have strangely taken it into “a 
heads that for the people in the free States to for ; 
or express an opinion in regard to the morality . 
— bearing that slavery may have upon the 
usiness of the people of the United States. j, 
itive and direct aggression on the rights of ve 
uth. Let us reverse things a little, and suppo ; 
we of the North should say that you slaveholders 


| have no right to think or speak one word on the 


subject of the protection that we believe should 
be given to our manufacturing interests, and tha, 
to do so is a direct and positive aggression by the 
South upon “the peculiar institulions’’ of the 
North; for permit me to say that we have peculiar 
institutions as well as yourselves; and permit me 
further to say to you, that if each of our * pecy. 
liar institutions’’ were put up at public auction io. 
Well, now, in truth and in fact, more has been wi 
and done by the people of the slaveholding States 
to do away with, and forever destroy, the protect. 
ive policy which the people in the free States s9 
much desire, and in which they have so deep and 
heavy an interest, than has ever been said or done 
by the people of the free States on the subject of 
slavery; and indeed you have already gone ao far 
as almost to destroy the little protection that we 
at one time had. Under all these adverse circum. 
stances, we have always calmly submitted. We 
never complained of southern aggression, or for a 


|} moment thought of forming a Northern Confeder- 


acy. It was also an exclusive slaveholding meas- 
ure by which Texa® was annexed to this Union, 
by which territory sufficiently large for five States 


and is permitted to exist; and yet, with all the feel- 


| ings of the North against the further extension of 


Conduct of | 
this description may be very fitly compared to the | 


slavery, the thought of forming a Northern Confed- 
eracy was never even spoken of. We calmly and 


|| patriotically submitted to this evil, because a major- 


since the commencement ofthis session, | am | 


|| itty had brought it on us. 





| 


We men of the North 
have always said, and yet say, that a majority 


|| should govern us, and we only desire that the 


same rule be adhered to by our southern brethren. 
It is now said that it has become necessary, in the 
course of **human events,” for the Congress of 


'| the United States to pass a law, making it the im- 


'| perativeduty of every man, woman, and child, resi- 
| sibly succeed; but I will positively assure them in | 


advance, that it shali never be done by the aid of | 


ding in the free States, to hold themselves in perpet- 
tual readiness, armed cap-@-pie, to join cur southern 
friends in a general ** hue and ery,’’ in chasing run- 
away negroes, and that in default of our perform- 
ance of this most ** pious and holy duty,” we shall 
be subjected to fine and imprisonment. | am in- 
structed that a bill containing at least some of these 

rovisions has already been reported in the other 
Homes of this Congress. Well; Mr. Chairman, 
if this politieal disease should affect a sufficient 
number of the members of. this Congress to insure 
its passage, we must not rebel. e Shall, in that 
event, try and ‘possess our souls in patience,” 
having an abiding faith ‘* that the time of our de- 
liverance draweth nigh.”” The coming elections 
for members of this House will be ‘a sovereign 
balm for all our wounds.” But, Mr. Chairman, 
under no state of the case will we ever for one 
moment think of a dissolution of this glorious 
Union. In most, if not all, of the free States of this 
Union, the act of Congress of 1793, on the subject 
of recapturing slaves, | believe, has been faithfully 
observed, and in most, if not all the States, laws 
have been enacted in aid of the general law of Con- 

ress. The Supreme Court, however, i+ their recent 
okten in the case in Pennsylvania, have declared 
all these laws pnconstitutional and void, henee 
they are all inoperative. But, Mr. Chairman, | 
take upon myself to speak for the whole of the 
old Northwestern Territory on this subject now 
embracing the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. 1 have spent all my 
life in thet western paradise, and I take it upon 
me to say, without any fear of successful contre 
diction, that the owners of slaves who have been 
found:in either of those States have always hed 
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Congress of 1793, will then avail you nothing in || derstood or epee: There have been, it 


—_—_{_£_£{£_> 
ane full benefit of all = epee of the a of 
Spagress on that su » and negroes always 
os been, and yet a cade and pevarned 
a service of their masters. This has invari- 
* been the case, with a few slight exceptions in 
Winhigan, and in one or two cases in Ohio, in a 

‘od of half a century; and in each of these cases 
juli and ample damages were recovered by the 
joding of our own juries, These were cases 
where the zeal of anti-slavery men was ‘not ac- 
cording to knowledge,” a description of people 
recognized in the Scriptures of Truth. But | as- 
gure gentlemen of the South that there is not one 
in ten thousand of our millions of people inhabit- 
ing that great country, that would place the small- 
esi obstacle in the way of your recovering all your 
runaway slaves. We are not, then, properly 
chargeable with assisting your negroes to escape. 
Weare a law-abiding people. ‘There never was, 
nor ever will be, any such thing as nullification 
known amongst us. 

| will now say to southern gentlemen, that 
inasmuch as you have had the reins of the Gov- 
ernment in your hands for about fifty years, 


we of the free States are going to havea kind of | 


political ‘*jubilee;”’ or, to speak more direct and 
explicit, we are going to stand at the helm our- 
selves, at least fora season; and we lay duwn this 
general principle in advance, which is, that no 
more slave territory shall, in any event, ever be 
added to this Union. Use every part and parcel 
of slave territory you now possess, just in such 
way and manner as shall seem right to you, and I 
will give good bonds, with approved security, that 
you will never be molested by the people of the 
free States. You have already more wild and un- 
cultivated lands in Mississippi, Alabama, Loui- 
siana, Florida, and Texas, than you can possibly 
bring into cultivation in ten generations to come. 


their recapture, but, on the contrary, when you || would seem, but 


ew, comparatively, of her pop- 


are found pursuing them in the free States, collis- || ulation engaged during the past season in the 


ion will inevitably ensue, and bloodshed, death, 
and carnage, will be spread ali over the land. I 
exhort you, therefore, in patriotism, but with 
meekness and humility, to at once abandon all idea 
of a Southern Convention. Let us all forget that 
we have heard the odious word dissolution, pro- 
nounced in this Hall. Let us speedily set about 
the work of OED COGN as for which pur- 
pose we were sent here, and for nothing else. 
And now, Mr. Chairman, I will say, in conclu- 
sion, that if we adopt a course such as | have 


feebly indicated, and be careful both to forget and | 


to forgive all and everything that has heretofore 
been said or done about the institution of slavery, 
1 will fearlessly venture to assert, that neither 
principalities nor powers, nor things present or 


things to come, shall ever be able to dissolve this | 


glorious Union. 
TERRITORIAL QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. DAYTON, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In toe Senate, March, 22, 1850. 
The Senate having under consideration the reso- 


together with t ‘ 
them to a committee of thirteen: 


Mr. Preswent: The war with Mexico has | 


brought with it much territory and much trouble. 


i} 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


mines and washings. Others have met in conven- 
tion, and formed a constitution, which her people 
have adopted. They have appointed Senators 


j and elected Representatives in the usual forms; - 
|| and théy are now here asking admission for Cali- 


fornia as one of the States of the Union. The 
question then occurs, why shall not the request 
be granted? California was not at the last session 


i a State, and that, though not the whole, was a 
|| principal objection to her admission then. That 


she is now a State de facto, no man can dispute. 
But, sir, they have incorporated, it seems, an anti- 
slavery clause in their State constitution. This, 


'| however, I understand distinctly from our friends 


| 


| 


| 
| 


} 


i : : . ° 
\| of the South 18, to their minds, no objection to the 
| admission of California into the Union. I under- 


stand that they stand now, as they ever have, 
upon the principle of non-intervention; and the 
fact of the incorporation of this principle into the 
California constitution, forms of itself no objection 
in their minds to the admission of the State into 


| the Union! That being so, it narrows very much 


i] 


the ground of opposition. We get rid, in this 


| way, of those sources of excitement which have 


| 


lutions cae submitted by~ Mr. Bext, |! 
e motion of Mr. Foore to refer | 


| pervaded the country from North to South. The 


matter is thus brought to stand, not upon a ques- 
tion of right, or honor, or power, but as a mere 
question of political expediency. 

Now, sir, what are the objections to the admis- 


| sion of California, looked at as a matter of form 


Mr. DAYTON addressed the Senate as follows: || 


This result was early foreseen. It was not only || 
foreseen, but it was strongly deprecated. We |! 
now have a national estate beyond our national || * It has been said that, by the admission of Cali- 





As your slaves may increase in number, increase 
in like manner the amount @ your cleared lands. 
Until this disunion spirit began to prevail amongst 
you, we of the free States believed you were adopt- 
ing a policy which, if you carry it out, will be 
productive of almost incalculable advantage to 
you. You have in Georgia, Mississippi, and 
several other of the slave States, commenced the 
improvement of your almost unsurpassed water- 
power, by the erection of mills of every kind, and 
amongst others, a part for the manufacture of 
cotton—your staple commodity. Pursue this 
licy and all will be well. By diversifying the 
bor of your slaves and yourselves, erecting fac- 
tories of all kinds, wherever watet-power can be 
obtained, you will speedily be enabled to become 
the producers of the raw material, the manufactu- 
rers and the consumers of so much as you may 
require, and become experters of whatever surplus 
you may have. At as early a period as may 
be practicable, adopt proper measures to bring 
about the gradual emancipation of slavery. In the 
mean time, proper arrangements will certainly be 
made for removing the colored population to 
Africa, their native country; and in this way all 
will be peace, happiness, and universal prosperity. 
By adopting a policy of this, or any like deserip- 
tion, you wall find the cordial and efficient aid and 
assistance of every free State in this Union. We 
will aid you by counsel and advice, and if need be 
by our capital. In short, no exertion on our part 
shall be wanting, to bring about this peaceful, 
Prosperous, and happy state of things. But if, on 
the contrary, you continue to persist in your 
Southern Convention, and continue to preach the 
doctrine of secession from the Union, I tell you 
here this day, in my place, as a member of the 
3ist Congress, that almost untold of and unheard 
of war and misery will be your inevitable doom. 
Divest_ yourselves of the shield and protection 
thrown around you by the Constitution of the 
United States, and the time will be near at hand 
when you will sink low, very low, in the scale of 
nations. The whole Christian world will be 
arrayed against ry on the subject of slavery. 
The whole moral force of every civilized nation 
Upon the face of the earth, is now arrayed against 
1. How cam you, then, reasonably look for their 
sympathies? You may, but [ tell you, you will 
look in vain. Secede from this Union, and in less 
than sixty days thevfree States will be ypooet 
he Con- 


overrun with your way negroes. 
stitution of tbe United Sinese and the act of 


and with an eye to expediency? I know these 
objections have been gone over by others, and 
what little | have to say upon them will be said 
as briefiy as the nature of the circumstances will 
admit. 


wants or means of enjoyment, and yet not less the || fornia under the circumstances, the Federal Gov- 
subject of contention among the heirs. Some gen- || 
tlemen on this side of the Chamber, in anticipation || country had a right to legislate for themselves— 
of the difficulties which now surround us, never || that it will, in fact, be an abandonment by this 
assented to the treaty by which this territory was || Government of the sovereign power of legislation 
| over the territories. Not atall, sir. The very fact 
ance of the war with Mexico, rather than a peace || that California comes here and asks admission, not 
which should bring territory ulong with it. There || over our legislation, but through and with the con- 
were a few upon this side of the Chamber, and | || sent of our legislation, admits the fact that our 


acquired; they preferred the hazard of a continu- 


was of the number, who preferred, as an alterna- 


ernment will acknowledge that the people of that 


power upon that subject is sovereign; and the very 


tive, peace, upon the terms then offered, rather than || fact that we do admit her upon such application is 


acontinuance of the war, with the chances of a 


| not only a claim, but the full exercise upon our 


larger amount of territory, further south, at its || part of the power of legislation over the country. 
close. I do not now, Mr. President, regret my || 
action upon that subject; it is easy to appreciate || territory. It creates a territorial government, and 


difficulties which are around us and upon us; but 
itis hard to say what these difficulties would have 


the treaty, and, as a probable consequence, the 
Whig party been defeated at the ensuing election. 


| 


been, had that war been continued, by defeating | 





] territorial legislative power, an 


hy, sir, Congress itself never legislates for a 


it constitutes that government itsagent. lt enucts 
and we supervise. Now, suppose a state of things 
shall arise where there is no prior act granting 
ij yet, for the pur- 

| poses of self-protection, laws are passed by its 


I hesitate not to believe that the conclusion of that || local legislature, and subsequently recognized by 
war, under the auspices of a Democratic Adminis- || Congress; can any man doubt that these laws 


tration, would have brought with it an additional || would be binding? Is not the act of Congress 
amount of territory, further south, and better | giving an assent subsequent as binding as if given 
appropriated to slave labor. It would have || prior? Does not the general rule apply as to the 


increased rather than diminished the difficulties | recognition of an agency either before or after an 
which now surround us. But, Mr. President, the | act done? Did we not in the acquisition of this 
acquisition of this territory was emphatically the || very territory recognize this principle? The treaty 


act, the policy of the South. This matter, either 


for g or for evil, has been forced upon the 
North, not only against our will, but against our | 
remonstrance and fears, ofttimes expressed in | 
this Chamber. But the territory is here; and 
the next step in the progress of this matter is | 
as to the disposition which is to be made of it. | 
That the citizens of the two sections of the Con- 
federacy have equal rights there, no man can dis- 
pute. t that very equality of right repela the 
idea that the minority in interest shall have an ab- 


solute control. ‘* Equality isequity;” but a sys- | 


j 


tem which shall give to the few (having a lesser in- | 
terest) the control of the many, is neither equality | 


nor equity. 


There is no controversy, then, in regard to the 
principle, that our southern friends have, with us, 
politically and personally, equal rights in the ter- 
ritories; but they are no more than equal. It is 
the application of this principle of equality which 
makes tie issue between them and us. The first 
difficulty grows out of California. That country 
has accomplished what, at the last session, I did 


not suppose could be accomplished within so brie 


f 


| 


| by which it was acquired was not only negotiated 
| by Mr. Trist without authority, but against au- 
thenits and yet it was sent here, and ratified by 
us. e acknowledge the act subsequent to the 
negotiation, and it is now the law of the land. Our 
action, in admitting California, is no abandonment 
of our right of legislation. 

But then, again, it is said that California is not 
/a State, and the Constitution authorizes the ad mis- 





| 





'| sion of States only. California, sir, is a State—a 


State de facto; it exercises the powers of an or- 

nized government. Whether it is or shall bea 

te de jure depends opon the action of this Gov- 
ernment. She has within herself all the powers, 
all the rights, and is charged with all the obliga- 
| tions of a State—not of a State independent, but of 
| a State dependent—of a State formed with » view 
| to admission into this Union, and consequently 
curtailed somewhat by its own constitution of the 
powers of a sovereignty. She has.adopted the 
only character of government which was in her 
power, upon principles of national law. She could 
not adopt a territorial form of government; that is 
the creature of Federal legislation. She has within 








aspace. Her condition must have beea misun- || herself now all the elemenis, rights, and powers of 
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a State, ouch not of a State of this Union. Ww 
her conduet has been revolutionary, as has been | 
contended, i* has been so against this Government | 
only, and we surely can waive the wrong. 
But, sir, this objection, if it existed at all, is an — 
objection which is answered by the past action of | 
the Government. Excluding the case of Texas, 
sixteen States have been admitted sinee the form- 
ation of the Constitution, and eight of them have 
heen admitted without any 
gress to the formation of a State government. It 
is said, however, that they previously had terri- 
torial governments. But the powers of territorial 
governments are limited by t 
them. 


ment into that of a State. Outside of the powers 
delegated, ‘they are as much without power as 
though no territorial government had ever existed. | 


|| slough off their prepossessions at once. 





No amount of argument can make this plainer; || 


nor can any metaphysical subtiet 
guish between the case of States admitted (if with- 


fairly distin- | 


The Territorial Question—Mr. Dayton. 


fortnation of a slave State upon the Pacific. Why, 
sir, when the citizens of the South go there, they 
do not seem to desire slavery themselves. ae 

the 
institution be a blessing at home, it is, at all events, 
a blessing that they are not disposed to carry along 
with them. They leave the South and this insti- 
tution behind, and the very moment they get into 


| the sunshine of freedom, they change color; they 
ior consent of Con- | i 


cast their coats! Why, sir, what have we seen in 
this very California convention? The South was 


| represented there-—nay, was not only represented, 
| but in proportion to their numbers, more than rep- 
act which creates || 
They can have no authority to change | 
the fundamental character of the territorial govern- | 


resented in delegates to that convention. True to || 
their past history, the South have already obtained || 


in that territory nearly all its offices and its honors. 
Their citizens are there, looking, not for emolu- 


Ours more generally are delving in the mines; the 
are scouting the dirt. th 
are not, it would seem, after the glittering dust 


only, but power and position. 


out the prior consent of Congress to the formation | 
of a constitution) with or without a prior territorial | 


government. 

But, again, it has been said there has been no 
rior census. 
Bates have been admitted without such prior | 


census; that there is no provision of the Constitu- | 


tion, and no provision of public law, which makes | 
it esserrtial. The question addresses itself to the 
juet discretion of Congress, whether, in point of | 
fact, the population there is sufficient to entitle | 
them to become a State. Now, sir, this popula- 
tion has increased beyoud all my expectation, and 
I suppose beyond the expectations of almost all 
who hear me. The best information we have upon 
this subject makes the population about one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. The last number of | 
the Alta California gives the number of arrivals in | 
Sen Francisco in the space of a little more than | 
nine months, prior to the Ist of February Jast, at 
forty-eight thousand. Unquestionably large num- | 
bers entered the country from other points, and | 
others doubtless left it. 


miasion,. 


elected two members to the House of Representa- 
tives. IT think it would have been better and 
wiser to have waited the result of the coming cen- 
sus. But for that alone [ would not reject or de- 
lay her admission as a State of the Union. If the 
coming census do not entitle her to her present 
representation, she will lose it in the next Con- 
gress. 

But again, sir, the boundaries of the State of | 
California are made the a or These | 
boundaries, though not embracing all of California, 
as did the bill of last session, are perhaps too large | 
upon the coast to admit, in the future, of the con- | 
venient workings of the State government itself. | 
Seven hundred miles isa long stretch to be covered 
by the interior municipal arrangements of a State. | 
But if this State be admitted now, I'see not how it | 
is possible that she can be admitted with any other | 
boundaries. ‘The late influx of population is about | 
the centre of the State, around and at San Fran- 
cisco, and in the neighborhood of the mines. Now, 
sir, you could not with propriety have ran a line | 
around that population, and cut out a piece of | 
country in the centre, for a State, leaving a frag- 
mnt of territory to the north, and another to the 
south unprovided for. In the present situation of | 
things, you are compelled, if you admit the State | 
at all, to admit her with her present boundaries. | 
They may not have been wisely made; it may in | 
future so appear. If so, we must trust to the pa- 
triotiam of posterity to rectify the mistake by the | 
light of experience. ' 

Bat, sir, there is another branch of this same 
objection; and that, I apprehend, arises from the 
fuct, that'a part of these boundaries go south of 
36° 30’—that they cover land that would have been 
left to slavery in the event of the Missouri com- 
promise line being extended to the Pacific. But 
the answer to this is, if answer were necessary, 
that the —_ have settled this question for them- | 
selves, north as well as south of that line; and 
under all the circumstances it is ** hoping against 
hope” for the South to look in the future for the 





Tw this I reply, that five if not six | 
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! 
j 


| ment, only, but it would seem for power and place. || 


The citizens of the Sout i 


Mr. FOOTE. The Senator, I presume, does | 


not wish to do injustice to his own section; the 


|| Representatives in the other House are, | believe, 


| both from the North. 


1 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





| 





But I think there can be || 
no doubt that, in point of fact, the population of || 
California is amply sufficient to entitle her to ad- || 





Mr. DAYTON. I did not overlook that fact. 
I qualified my remark by saying that the citizens 
of the South had acquired nearly all the honors 
and offices of the territory. If the Representatives 
in the other House are from the North, those in 
this are both from the South; the one from Mis- 
sissippi, and the other from South Carolina. And 


| looking at home, at California herself, we find that 
the whole body of her State officers, with a single || 


unimportant exception, are southern men. Sir, I 


were fully represented in the California convention 
—that the leading and influential men there are 
men of the South, and yet we find them all, wna 


| voce, going against the introduction of slavery, I 


ask, is it not over-sanguine to expect slave terri- 
tory in California south of 36° 30’? Men do not 
emigrate from mere political motives, and witha 
view to political results. The leading inducement 
to emigration is always personal—generally pecu- 


view to honor and office, but the great body of 


| emigrants have another creed. Theirs is» what 


some one has cynically called the American creed: 
** they believe in the golden eagle; they believe in 
the silver dollar; they believe in the copper cent.” 
The sarcasm is scarcely more bitier than just; itis 
at least the inducement which controls emigration 
here—that controls emigration everywhere. You 
will never get a slave population to emigrate to 
that territory with a view to constituting a political 
equilibrium. In the business of life, in the daily 
transactions of men, they are governed and con- 
trolled by other motives and other objects. Slave 


labor is southern capital, and southern capital, || 
like capital of every other description, will pursue 


the gerieral law of trade. It will go permanently 
nowhere, except where the investment will pro- 
duce an adequate return. 

California, south of 36° 30’, embraces the town 
of San Diego, the city of Los Angeles, and other 
populous towns and villages along the coast. In 


|| point of fact, it was, ! believe, the best populated 


part of the territory prior to the late rush of emi- 
gration. Can it be required that we shall keep out 


| that portion of California from the benefit of State 


government, with the expectation, at some future 
day, of the miraculous advent of a controlling 
slave emigration? Sir, it cannot be; it is hopeless, 
and the demand unreasonable. I know that our 
southern friends may look at this as another mode 
of changing the equilibrium. Sir, no such equili- 
brium was ever intended; and if it were intended, 
it has been destroyed, not by reason of, but in 
despite of the action of this Government. In 
showing up the means by which this su 

equilibrium has been destroyed, the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catuoun,]} has ciphered up 
with the rest the amount of unoccupied territory 
appropriated to the two sections since the adoption 
of the Constitution. He seems to have forgotten 
that it is not territory unoccupied, but occupied, 
(of which the South has two acres to our one,) 
that alone could effect such results. He seems 
to have overlooked another striking fact, when 


| do not censure, but I rather commend the South || 
|| for their spirit there. But when we see that they 


[March 2 
Senare, 


saying that this a has be . 
the action of this Government rtacn eyed by 







oe . ve fi : 
our political history, which has been wholly 


looked th all thisdebate. The acti 
Government hostile to the South, Smeten wee 
sir, do they remember, that since lie 
the Constitetion, Missouri, Arkansas Te 
Louisiana, and Florida, have all been added 4° 
| the slave territory of the Union, by the dj . 
| action of this Government, out of territory equines 
since the adoption of the Constitution, while y to 
the 28th December, 2848, there had not been 
| solitary free State added, except out of land which 
we owned upon the treaty of peace in 1793 
| cognizing our independence? By that treaty wih 
_ Great Britain our boundary ran from the north 
| west point of the Lake of the Woods due west to the 
Mississippi, thence down the Mississippi, Thar 
boundary was never disputed by France or an 
| other power, and before the admission of Jow 
there had not been a solitary free State formed, 
| except out of territory on this side of the Missis. 
sippi. Now I appeal to the Senate and to the 
country, in the face of palpable facts like these 
_ ean it be contended that the equilibrium has teen 
| changed by the action of this Government? 
it has been changed, it has been done by causes 
over which the Government had no conirol, and 
in despite of its constant action to the contrary. 
Again: it is said that it is not just or fair tha 
the adventurers who first rushed into this territo 
_ should settle its organic laws, and thus presume 
| to exclude the institutions of the South. And yet 
| Mr. President, this is but the history of all teri. 
torial governments. The first who go there, as 
soon as there is a sufficient namber, settle the op. 
nic law of the territory; some in longer, some 
in shorter time. Alabama settled her organic law 
eens a constitution a little over two years 
after she became a territory. Circumstances will 
force the settlement@f one territory move rapidly 
| than another; but as soon as their population jis 
| sufficient, and they have complied with other es. 
| sential preliminaries, equal justice requires that 
| we apply one rule to all. 





| made in fraud of the rights of the South, and 





|| niary. Some few there are who may go with a || 
I regret one thing; and that is, that she has | 


| I admit, sir, if the inflax of population were 


ee with a view to exclude their institution, it 
| would present a question for the exercise of a just 
| diseretion by Congress. But in this case nothing 
like this is pretended; the settlement has been in 
| good faith, with a view to business interests, and 
| not to the political control of the country. Bu 
there is another reason why we should look favor- 

_ ably upon this application: the Government has 
itself encouraged and fostered this rapid growth 

_and sudden development of California. Witness 
its great mail system, its line of steamers, the 

routes secured across the Isthmus, the porls 

| opened, and revenue collected upon the other side 
of the continent. The Government, in connection 
with individual enterprise, has given such an im- 
portance to these territories, that an arrival of a 
steamer from Chagres is looked for with an anxi- 
ety equal to that of an arrival from the marts of 
the Old World; ay, sir, and in the agricultural sec- 
tions of our country, with greater anxiety and 
greater interest. These are quick, unexpected, 
and unparalleled results. I had that this 

| influx of population upon that coast would before 
| now have ceased, and as suddenly as it began, but 
I was mistaken. The precious metals still hold 

out, and the tide of emigration sets steadily, 

| though not as strongly, as ever, to the Paciic 
coast. There is one thing before us that indi- 
cates, with some accuracy, the present condition 

of that country. The constitution she has sent 

here shows the pay and salaries fixed for the ofii- 

cers of her government—sums better fitted for 

the meridian of California than of Washington, 

and least of all fitted for the people of a territorial 

government. Ten thou dollars a year for 

their governor, and sixteen dollars a day to their 

members of the legislature, with other salaries 

and incidentals in proportion, show that California 
either never was, or that she has passed, the 

grub-worm condition; she her wings, lit- 
ly her wings, fresh, full grown, before 

us! You can no more remand her to the state of 

‘a territory than — force back a develop- 
ment of nature into its condition of yesterday; 
nor is it desirable that you should. As a tern- 
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is a ‘cha’ upon your coffers, (and it 
ole no mean one,) while as a State, she 
upon her own. 
a oi there ie yet another objection, and 
s the most serious of all, to the admission 
Fe California; one about which, though legst is 
aid, perhaps most is thought. There is no slave 
site ready to come in, asa balance against this 
fee one. Now, sir, 1 think this is the first time 
ihatit has been assumed openly, as a principle of ac- 
sion, that no free State should come in unless there 
ane slave State to comein with it. I admit, sir, 
ic has long been acted upon—adroitly acted upon—_ 
southern statesmen. They have manifested | 
upon such oceasions a degree of political at 
which, considering that the interests of the Sout 
must, through so many years, have been in the 
sands of different statesmen, indicates great abil- 
ity and great power. Why, sir, the Jast two 
slave States which were admitted, Arkansas and | 
Plorida, have each now one representative upon | 
the floor of the other House only, and the popula- | 
tign only, as I infer from that fact, which enti- 
tles them to it; while of the last two free States, 
lowa and Wisconsin, both admitted subsequent 
io those last named, the one has two, and. the 
other, Wisconsin, the last admitted, has three 
representatives on that floor, and of course a 
commensurate population. But, sir, let me now | 
call the attention of the Senate and of the coun- || 
try to this matter of admission of new States, | 
and to dates; and I think that a little reference 
to this subject will serve as a useful lesson to | 
northern politicians. Jt will show how they | 
(though having the numerical force themselves) | 
have constantly permitted the South to anticipate 
them in the admission of States into the Union. 


Slave States. 
Louisiana admitted in 1812 


—_— 





} 








} 





Free States. 
and {ndiana admitted in 1816 | 
&l 


Mississippi 1817 and Jilinois “ 1818 | 
Alabama “ 1819 and aine “ 1820 | 
Missouri 6 1821 and Nothing to balance it. 
Arkansas “ 1836 and Michigan adm’din 1837 
Florida & 1845 aod lowa “6 1846 || 


Now, sir, here is a course of thinga, running 
through forty years, showing that, ever and al- 
ways, without reference to population, our south- | 
ern friends have managed to anticipate us a year | 
or two in the admission of States. But, sir, after 
Florida was admitted, the South had used up its 
materiel; they had got at last to the end of their | 
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ee 


stances, is almost laughable. The North has been || reserved to the newly-formed States by the act 
pee ~ a string, blindfold, roo years, | of admission, ana oguies ¢ good faith de- 
now it has got in California a li start, || mands that the vernment abi e contract. 
not pres wit or its wisdom, but by pure accident, But a second answer has been given by the Sepa- 
and the South says, compromise or we secede! Sir, | tor from New Hampshire, (Mr. Hare.} He says 
if our friends of the South seriously mean to say, | the resolution admitting Texas was unconstitu- 
that upon the admission of California they will | tional, and consequently not binding; but without 
a BS me a - amauta in Gell name discussing eile rine meee to ee gern 
et the trial come; e issue ever, | we are pree e fact that Texas n 
never can it come upon a point weaker for the | admitted; the contract has been thus far executed. 
om. or = = the North, than oe = || The Surcenment has open sha Sonatey ernst en 
the power of this Government is to be tested, let | contract. We cannot claim its benefit in that which 
it be tested just in such a cause, and just under makes for us, and disclaim its obligation in that 
such circumstances. But, sir, this is a useless | which makes against us. This is not only a prin- 
anticipation; such a crisis can never originate in || ciple of good ans os ae of ae recognized 
such a cause; the just feeling of the South will || in every court, whether of equity or law, in chris- 
revolt against it. hold, ae that the South || on No, sir; no, sir; let a stand by our 
makes no concession to the North ih the admission | contracts, without subterfuge or evasion, and that 
of California, and we are bound to give no equiva- 1 vines De ee ° on — us. 
lent in return, t] r. - think my position was not 

But, sir, in this connection, and | snppoee as | stated correctly; but if it is the pleasure of the Sen- 
woe ~~ eenaen a seen eee as hewn omy, I ene oe gets through. 
spoken of in Texas. e great ulty is, that | r. . By no means. 
they have got no men there to make a State of. || the Senator now. ' 
They want, however, a legislative declaration of | Mr.SEWARD. [intended to state, and | think 
willingness upon our part to make a State when | I did state, that the resolution for creating new 
the men go there. Now, Mr. President, | do not || States at all in Texas, is one which requires con- 
know that that will be of any service. There has | sent to be given hereafier; not only the consent of 
been a legislative declaration of willingness made, | Texas, but of Congress; and that, therefore, if the 
sae oy ee on anenantet (Mr. quention iy corde Siner® we [ enous vote, vie 

EB3TER,| a confess | am not fond of putting || Ger present circumstances and wi my presen 
my willin mens upon this subject upon paper. In || opinions, against creating any new States in Pexas, 
point of fact I am not willing, but still Lsuppose | and that we pba of noes be that no new 
it mast be done when the time comes. Whatever | State could be admitted as a State. 
other gentlemen may say upon the subject, I can- || Mr. DAYTON. If the Senator mean to say 
not but think the Government is bound to do so || that he would vote now, under existing circum- 
upon the fair construction of the contract of an- || snnnaas SER ne Seeeanen of a slave State in 
nexation. But, as before stated, | am opposed to || Texas, | agree with him, 
all unnecessary expressions of willingness in ad- || Mr. SEWARD, Now and hereafter. If he 
vance. I will abide by the contract, but I did not | will refer to. the words, he will see that new States 
I will || may be admitted, with the consent of Texas to be 
do it if the time shall ever come, (which I hope | hereafter given, and with the consent of Congress 
may be far distant,) because, acting as a fair man, | to be hereafter given; that the Congress of the 
I cannot help it. I think, as a legal proposition, | United States apes comanties in that resoluuion 
that matter is rather too plain to be controverted. | to the creation of States hereafter. 

The clause in the seedlabion for the annexation | Mr. DAYTON resumed. That is not the lan- 
of Texas, is this: ‘‘ New States, of cogvenient size, | guage of the resolution. If that were the language 
‘ not exceeding four in number, in addition to said | of the resolution, there might be something in the 
‘ State of Texas, and having sufficient population, || gentleman’s argument. But the language of the 
‘may hereafter, by the consent of said State, be || resolution is this: 


{ will hear 





tether; here was a difficulty. Wisconsin was | 


looming up in the distance, just upon the horizon, || ‘ be entitled to admission under the provisions of 
and there was not only no slave State ready, but || ‘the Federal Constitution;”’ 


there was no territory to make one of; not a foot | 


remained south of 36° 30' unoccupied. The ter- 
ritory west of Arkansas had been permanently 
appropriated, by act of Congress, to southern In- 
dians, removed there. Here, then, was a dilemma; 
but even here the South was equal to the emer- 








‘formed out of the territory thereof, which shall | “ New States, of convenient size, may hereafter, by the 
consent of said State, be formed, &c., which shall be en- 


| titled to admission under the provisions of the Fedvrat Con- 
and those States | sitution?’ i 


ae ae uae eo ce eat — ar | [repeat, that I would not harry their admission ; 
(iin at ena Thain nakin wate a oe I would not anticipate the necessary preliminaries; 
ote ©... Bho: Desaidont outiner i neben Peete | I would take full time to see that they are of con- 
voted for that resolution. Texas was ennai el See este eet igs tiey hevee Sumcient pop- 

: | ulation; to see that they come in with the consent 


pursuance of it, in despite of our remonstrance | 4¢ Texas; to see that they have complied with 


gency. Just at this point of time there was, we || and opposition; but the act being done, the obliga- the whole spirit and letter of that resolution; but 


are told by the Senator from South Carolina, a 
World’s Convention in London for the general 
abolition of slavery; simply for the purpose of | 
preventing that Wor d’s Convention from carry- 
ing its resolves into effect, a southern Executive 
actually secured Texas, and admitted Texas, before 


i 





tion of good faith is imperative upon wee Govern- 
mont. fe ia. noescape fromit. Twoanswers || is fairly to escape from the contract. 
are given to this. The Senator from New York, | I thee pass fies the subject of California and 


{[Mr. Sewarp] says it is true these States south of | its proposed equivalents, and say I an fits ? 
; : ; i] : y I am in favor 0 
36° 30’ may come in as slave States, if they de- ber adndadion without restriction, without limita- 


sire it; but Congress may refuse to admit them | tion, and without equivalent. 


|| when that is done, [ see not how the Government 


Wisconsin was ready. Now, I say, that, again as || as States at all; and, as [ understand, for the rea- | Well, sir, there is another question 


matter of strategy, was well done. 


But, sir, now comes another difficulty. Out of || a clear evasion of the contract. The resolution 


this annexation of Texas came the war with 
Mexico; and out of that again, by force of south- 


ern policy, comes this acquisition of California. || as they, not we, desire. I would not hurry or an- 
But in getting this the South “have got. more than || ticipate the time of their admission; but, on the 
ly ac- || contrary, shall be very careful to exact a full com- 


they bargained for.’? Circumstances who] 
cidental, and which no human foresight could 
anticipate, have thrown a vast free population 
suddenly into that territory; they oa ane their 
veto upon the slave principle; organi a gov- 
ernment, and they are now here respectfully ask- 
ing admission at our hands, and there is no slave 


State ready tomeet them. Well, here in truth is a || Congress may exercise, and is 


dilemma. The South have the territory in Texas, 
but they have no men. What is to be done? 


The case is desperate! So is the remedy. Com || they have chosen slave, and not free institutions, 


promise, may een or we will secede. Now, what 
wc saven's Bam are We to compromise? 

brought about by your own 
poliey,, against whch we have Seend from the 


Pesinning; it hae taken a turnagainst you which | with or without slavery, as 


uman not ipate, and now 
ade eee ee 


say co or 
18 importance, the claim, under all the circum- 


Here || contract of annexation. To make the slave insti- | 


son that they are slave States. This seems to me 


Mr. SEWARD, (interposing.) Will the Sena- 
| tor from New Jersey allow me to ask him whether 
'| the resolution for the annexation of Texas, as he 
| has quoted it, was found in the book called ** The 
|| Constitution ?’’ 

| Mr. DAYTON. I believe | copied it from that. 

Mr. SEWARD. Will the Senator excuse me 
if L read from that volume—the one to which I had 
access before, and which I presume is right—for 
the purpose. of avoiding misapprehension? It is 
as follows: [Mr. S. here read the resolution as 
before recited, and commented upon the language, 
‘* new States may hereafter be formed,” as giving 
to Congress an option. } 

Mr. DAYTON resumed. The Senator misun- 
derstands, I think, the application of that language; 
if critically examined, it will be seen that the word 
may applies to the option on the part of Texas or 
of her ;eople; or, if applied to this Government 
as well as that, it is controlled by the language 
of the next sentence. The word shall applies to 
the obligation which reste upon this Government. 

Two or three Senators near: ‘* That’s it clearly.""} 
do not think there can be any great difference of 


says “ ot shall be entitled to admission;” it says 
** they shall be admitted,”’ with or without slavery, 


phones with all precedent conditions; but when a | 
of a ‘* convenient size,’’ having a ‘‘ sufficient | 
popslatjone:, shall apply, with the ‘‘consent of 
‘exas,’’ and in conformity with other provisions 
of the Constitution, the letter and spirit of the | 
resolution should be fairly complied with. That 
und to exercise, | 
a just discretidn as to whether the preliminaries 
have occurred, no man can doubt; but the fact that 


is expressly excluded from its consideration by the 
tution a bir to. admission, is to nullify that part of | 
the resolution which says they ‘‘ shall be admitted” 
may desire. Sir, 

ed against this resolution or contract then. 
I regret it now. But its terms are plain; the con- 
sideration of the question of slavery was expressly 
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opinion with regard to the fair construction of that 1 
resolution. But I pass from that branch of the | 
subject, trusting that we may not be called upon | 
to act upon it for years to come, and when we are | 
so called, I repeat, I shall look carefully to the || 
preliminaries. 

There is another topic of a practical character, || 
to which I beg to call the attention of the Senate; || 
and that is—the fugitive slave bill. This subject | 
has been much spoken of, in the general, in the 
Senate, but it has been very little spoken of in its 
details. The Constitution provides that fugitives 
from service ** shall be delivered up on claim of the 

arty to whom such service or labor may be due.”’ | 
trust that I may be pardoned a few preliminary 
remarks in calling the attention of the Senate to 
the mode in which that provision came into the 
Constitution, with a view to what | consider the 
truth of history, and to rectify a mistake recently | 
made upon the subject by the Senator from South | 
Ae Carolina, [Mr. Catuoun.] That Senator said 

A Ot that he understood that the ordinance of 1787 had 
been opposed in the Congress of the Confederation 
from 1784 to 1787, and had been kept out; but that 
finally, in 1787, the Congress of the Confederation 
and the Convention which formed the Constitu- | 
tion, (sitting at the same time, the one in New 
York, and the other in Philadelphia,) acting upon || 
a mutual understanding, the one passed the anti- | 
slavery clause of the ordinance, and the other put 
thia clause into the Constitution providing for the 
‘ delivery up of fugitive slaves—leaving us to under- 
ay stand that the one was in consideration of the | 

gis 2. other, and that we had now faithlessly refused to | 
Rie carry out that understanding. 

In the course of a few years, this statement, 
unless contradicted here and now, will become | 
history.; ** vires acquirit ewndo.” 1 beg to ask upon 
what it rests? The ordinance, as drawn by Mtr. 
Jefferson, was not defeated, but passed in 1784, 
without the anti-slavery clause. (it was a meagre | 
skeleton, wanting in all those noble properties | 
which have since given itso justa celebrity.) It 
provided ,as drawn by Mr. Jefferson, for ten States 
instead of five, which, if continued, would have | 
made a great difference in the relative strength of 
a the two sections of the Confederacy. As it was, | 
Toe it continued the law from 1784 to 1787. The sub- 
Sige ih ject-matter.of the Northwestern Territory and this 

t a ordinance were then referred toa committee of the 
ee ee House, of which Mr. Carrington, of Virginia, was 

Le chairman. On the 9th of July, 1787, this refer- | 
Bi ence was made; and on the 11th, Mr. Carrington, 
as chairman of that committee, reported the ordi- 
eR nance as it now is, without the anti-slavery pro- || 

viso. On the 12th, Mr. Dane, a member of that 
committee, moved the insertion of this proviso as 
an amendment; and it was inserted unanimously. 
On the 13th, the bill passed and became a law, 
ey having gone through all the forms of legislation in 
, five days. Now it is supposed that this bill, with 
its anti-slavery clause, was connected with the | 
clause in the Constitution for the surrender of 
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. a fugitive slaves, and that they were passed together 
A ie and upon mutual understanding of the two bodies. | 


By reference to the proceedings of the Convention 

which formed the Constitution, it will appear that | 
that Convention never approached the subject of | 
fugitive slaves until the 28th of August, nearly. 
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| them, and the House was cleared. 
may it be, before other and different feelings shall | 








seven weeks afier the time that the Congress of 
the Confederation had passed the ordinance with 
the anti-slavery proviso init! This would at once 
and of itselfend the hypothesis, but there is no 
trace of any such understanding in the debates in | 
ay the Convention; nor is there a trace of such an | 
Pas. tb understanding, éo far as | have seen, in the debates | 
of the several State conventions, when they came | 
Papi to consider the adoption of this Constitution. 1 

eae have looked ricuarly into the debates in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, and I 
find nothing of the kind. The only reference from 
which the consideration given to the North for this 
consent to surrender fugitive slaves may be im- 
plied, I find in the remarks of General Pinckney, 
in the convention of South Carolina. He, in 
speaking of the abandonment by the delegates 
from that State of the right of importing slaves 
after twenty years, said, in that connection, that 
the South had secured a provision for the sur- 
render of fugitive slaves, which they would not 
have been entitled to, and had made the best 
bargain they could. If there was any question” 
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(which is very uncertain) which had a bearing 


upon this fugitive-slave clause, it was that pro- 
vision for giving up the right of importation of 
African slaves afier twenty years. I may add 
here, that the adoption of that Constitution in the 
convention of South Carolina was violently op- 
posed; but when the decisive vote came, there 
was 4 long burst of applause and approbation from 


the surrounding spectators; confusion followed; | 


to 
Long, long 


the minority protested against it as insultin 


= in the hearts of that people! 


was speaking of the mode in which this fugi- | 
tive-slave clause came into the Constitution, and | 


deny that there is any evidence that it came there 
as a consideration fur the anti-slavery clause in 
the ordinance of 1787. That clause as to fugitive 
slaves being there, as soon thereafter as might be, 


|| the act of 1793 was passed for the purpose of car- 


rying the provision into effect. Upon that act of 
1793, and the powers originating under it, there 
has been a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; and before | come to consider in 





detail this fugitive-slave bill, it is necessary that | 


we see what the Supreme Court has decided. 1 


hold the case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of | 


Pennsylvania, 16th of Peters, page 540, in my 
hand. I do not mean to read the case, but | wish 


to read some of the points which the case decided. | 
It lays down these principles, among others, | 


that 
‘The clause in the Constitution of the United States re- 


lating to fugitives from labor, manifestly contemplates the | 


existence of a positive, unqualified right, on the part of the 
owner of the slave, which no State law or regulation can, in 
any way, qualify, regulate, control, or restrain.” 

Again: that 

* The owner of a fugitive slave has the same right to seize 
and take him in a State to which he has escaped, or fled, 
that he had in the State from which he escaped ; and it is 
well known that this rigiit to seizure, or recapture, is uni- 
versally acknowledged in all the slaveholding States. The 
court have not the slightest hesitation in holding that, under 
and in virtue of the Constitution, the owner of the slave is 
clothed with the authority, in every State of the Union, to 
seize and recapture his slave, whenever he can do it with- 
out any breach of the peace or illegal violence, In this 


|| sense, and to this extent, this clause in the Constitution 


may properly be said to execute itself, and to require no aid 
from legislatiOf, State or Natioual.” 

Again: that 

The clause relating to fugitive slaves is found in the 
National Constitution, and not in that of any State. It 
might well be deemed an unconstitutional exercise of the 
power of interpretation to insist that the States are bound 
to provide means to carry into effect the duties of the Na- 
tional Government, nowhere delegated or intrusted to thein 
by the Constitution, On the contrary, the natural, if not 
the necessary conclusion is, that the National Government, 
in the absence of all positive provisions to the contrary, is 
bound, through its own proper departments—legisiative, 
executive, or judiciary, as the case may require—to carry 
into effect all the rights and duties imposed on it by the 
Constitution *”” 

Again: that 

«Tt would seem, upon just principles of construction, that 
the legislation of Congress, ifconstitutional, must supersede 
all State legislation upon the same subject, and by necessary 
implication, prohibit it.”’ 

Again: that 

“The act of 12th February, 1793, relative to fugitive 
slaves, is clearly constitutional in all its leading provisions ; 
and, indeed, with the exception of that part which confers 
authority on State magistrates, is free from reasonable doubt 
or difficulty. As tothe authority so conferred on State ma- 
gistrates, while a difference of opinion exists, and may exist 
on this point, in different States, whether State magistrates 
are bound to act under it, none is entertained by the court 
that State magistrates may, if they choose, exercise the 
authority, unless prohibited by State legislation.’ 


Mr. President, there seems to have been a gen- 
eral expression of opinion in the Senate against 
the validity or correctness of this decision, so far 


|| a8 it pronounces State laws unconstitutional. Sir, 


I was happy to hear the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. ee whose judgment 
asa lawyer we all respect, say that in his opinion 
the decision was right. That is my opinion. Now, 
sir, having ascertained what the Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided upon this subject, 
and that it is the duty of Congress to carry this 
provision of the Constitution into effect, I say I 
am willing to do so. 

Here, however, permit me to remark without the 
slightest disrespect or unkindness towards the Sen- 
ator from New York, who has expressed himself 
upon this subject, (Mr. Sewarp,} that I have no 
sympathy in some of the sentiments thus ex- 


pressed. Every man, it is true, is the judge of 
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what is due to himself. I only judge - 
feel is due to myself. Having eee — oe 
ber, and bound myself by a cable stronger = 
iron to the Constitution, I hold that it is too = 
to go behind it when its text is clear. As in 
sir, ag we begin to speculate, not upon what 11. 
Constitution is, but upon what it Ought to be : 
try it by the laws of God, and the powers of on 
science, as we understand them—lI fear that ie 
anchorage is gone, that we are adrift in the wake, 
I am willing to carry out this provision withoy, 
paltering with my dutye But 1 may look y 
this question differently from the honorabie Sena. 
tor from North Carolina and others who haye “, 
dressed us upon this subject. I am prepared i 
vote for a law for the recapture and redelivery of 
fugitive slaves; but you must present a law that js 
reasonable—not one anomalous in its provisions 
or unreasonable in its character. 

It is my purpose to examine a little in detail the 
law which is now before the Senate, and the pro 
osition which is intended to be introduced by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] as an ameng- 
ment. In my judgment, it would have been be:ter 
in the present excited state of the public ming’ 
simply to have amended the act of 1793, by a sup. 
plement providing merely that certain named per. 
sons be substituted in the place of the State officers 

of whose services you have been deprived by the 

ecision of the Supreme Court,) and that they be 
vested with powers to carry that act into effect. 
But another course has been taken. The commit. 
tee have thought proper to report an entire bill, and 
I propose to examine that bill; I think we shall 
find it the most anomalous and extraordinary bij 
ever brought before us for legislative action. 

The bill reported by the Judiciary Committee, in 
its first section, gives power to all commissioners 
of the Supreme Court, clerks, marshals, postmas- 
ters, and collectors of the customs, to carry into 
effect the duties and powers of thatact. Now, 
sir, if you recollect who and what the individuals 
here named are, scattered all over the country, does 
it not strike you as most anomalous and extraor- 
dinary that they should be vested with the power 
of pronouncing, in effect, upon the question of 
delivering up to slavery or freedom a- human 
being? is there a southern State—is there a Siate 
in this Union, that has or would vest a power 
of this kind in such a tribunal—a power with- 
out appeal and without revision? I think not 
one. And if you pass such a law, | take it 
upon myself to say that you will generate a spe- 
cies of kidnapping, of fraud and outrage, which 
has been unknown even in the past history of this 
subject. | admit that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Virginia is better than the provis- 
ions of the law as it now stands. ‘That amend- 
ment provides, however, for the appointment of 
commissioners by the federal courts of the United 
States; and | observe that by that amendment, my 
little State would get between sixty and seventy 
commissioners, three to each county, for carrying 
this law into effect. Here, again, in the amend- 
ment, as well as in the original bill, it seems to me 
there is a mistaken principle of action, of which | 
will speak further hereafter. Ff 

The second section of that law authorizes the 
individuals to whom judicial power is given (o 
issue process upon application of the claimant, 
before the arrest of the fugitive is made. Thet is 
right—unquestionably right. The only difficulty 
is, that, instead of being optional, if me have on 

wer, it t to be perem ; because mos 
Sécheos aifiaition arise Teoma! fact that claim- 
ants act without process. A black male or female 
lives in a free community, and has, perhaps, for 
years; they are recognized as free by our laws, 
and have children born there, (as was the case of 
the female carried off by Prigg from Pennsylvania.) 
Upon some calm day a unknown to the 
community, — ey and, ee 
process or evidence, simply says, that man, 
woman is my slave ! The black denies it: and yet 
he lays violent hands upon that slave, and carries 
him or her off by force. «That community cannot 
follow to see how matters will terminate; yet the 


know nothing of the eo a - 
nor of his right. They only*know 
has been there, perhaps for and supposed 
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The case is calculated to 


———— > 

outrages? 
_ ae and the feelings of all free com- | 
sanities revolt against it. It is therefore I say | 
- if we have the power, it is best for the master | 
4s well a8 the slave, that we make the prior issue | 
of process imperative, and not optional. 

The third section authorizes the marshal and his | 
deputies, of the federal courts of the United Sates, 
where force or violence is anticipated, to retain the 
fagitive in their own custody, and that they de- |, 
liver him over to the claimant in the State where 
the claimant lives. Here is a new reading of the | 
doties of United States Marshals! A man who is | 
marshal in Michigan, under this provision, is com- | 

jied to deliver, and is of course held responsible || 
onder this law for the safe delivery of a fugitive | 
in Texas. These marshals are appointed under the 
igdiciary act of 1789; let me read a few lines from 
the twenty-seventh section: 

«A marshal shall be appointed in and for each district, | 
&e,, whose daty it shall be, &c., to execute throughout the | 
district all lawful precepts directed to him, and issued under | 
the authority of the United States, and he shall have power 
wo command all necessary assistance in the execution of his 
duty.” | 

He is then required to take the official eath, | 
and to give bods as marshal of that district. | 
He is appointed only to execute writs and other | 
recepts or orders within the district. Now, sir, | 
put it to professional gentlemen on this floor, can | 
you surcharge him with these additional duties, | 
extra-territorial in their character? And, if you | 
do so surcharge him, are his securities responsible | 
for their due performance? 

But, sir, again: It is said that this demand for | 
the delivery of a fugitive is a demand upon the | 
jurisdiction of the State. I grant it. The act of | 


| 
| 
| 








from the Constitution, and you cannot legislate an 
inch beyond the powers there given. 





the United States are to pay all the expenses and 
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Senate. 





costs ! 

The fifth section is a mere increase of penalties 
upon those who obstruct the claimant. 
Ue for this, though in point of fact the penalties 


|| are severe enough now, if enforced: you only in- 


crease the difficulties*of a recovery by enlarging 
them. I now submit to honorable Senators, do 
you believe that this law, or any law like it, can 


I care lit- | 


|| most trifling expense about it. It is simply the 





| substitution of another tribunal in the place of the 
|| judge or commissioner who has been proposed to 


try the questions of fact. 


Nor do you have to 


|| prove anything more before a jury than you 


would before a judge or commissioner. You have 


1 - prove exactly the same thing—nothing more or 
|| less, 


| 
| 


be carried into effect through the agency of such a | 


tribunal ? 
your difficulties. Upon each arrest and trial there 
will be bat a repetition of scenes of confusion, ex- 
asperation, and excitement. You are taking the 
wrong course. 
your chances of recovery by increasing the num- 
ber of your agents; the error is radical. You should, 


of persons to be selected as agents. That is the 
only mode in which we can ever expect to succeed 
in enforcing the provisions of the Constitution. 
You must lodge this power in the hands of those 
whose position and character will make that power 
respected. You catch and reclaim your fugitive 


You will increase, rather than diminish, | 


| 


You are endeavoring to augment | 


criminals without difficulty, with the aid of one | 


Governor; and when you get a Governor’s order 


'} 
1} 


for the delivery of a criminal, no one thinks of 


interfering with the authority of that distinguished 
official. If you will confide this affair of fugitive 
Slaves to the district and circuit judges of the Uni- 
ted States courts, or even if you should extend it 
to those commissioners of the United States courts 


who may be appointed with their consent from | 


the judges of the supreme courts of the several 
States, you will be able, | have no doubt, to secure 


‘ the execution of yourlaw. Such persons will give | 
delivery is, in contemplation of law, the act of the weight of character and respectability to the offices 
State. Now, recollect that all your authority to || which they are called upon to execute; but if you 
deal with this subject is an authority which comes || put this power in the hands of a great number of |, 


etty commissioners, you will inevitably surround 


When the || its execution with new and augmented difficulties. 


Constitution says the fugitive shall be delivered || You do not need an agent stationed at every cross- | 


up on claim made, where does it mean he shall be | 
delivered up? In this law you require that it shall | 


be done in the State from which he fled. That is || not go into the free States to hunt a slave as they || 
|| would start a partridge, which must be taken on 


not the constitutional provision. 

The power under the Constitution is to deliver | 
up, but to deliver up on claim made, and of course | 
where the claim is made. Why, sir, take the pre- 
ceding section of the same article, which requires 
the delivering up of fugitives from a criminal 
charge, the language of which is identical in this 
particular. Where is that delivery to take place? | 
Can you, under the Constitution, require the de- | 
livery of the alleged criminal in the jurisdiction 
from which he fled? No man can pretend it. 
That delivery under the Constitution can only be 
made then and there, and if you attempt to legis- 
late beyond that, you are legislating outside of the 
powers conferred by the Constitution. I hold, 
therefore, that we are without power to paas this | 
part of the third section of the act, | 

But there is another provision in the section; and 
that is, that the marshals shall have the power in 
certain cases to call assistance for purposes therein 
specified. Sir, this is simply unnecessary; by the 
judiciary act of 1789 any marshal has already all 
hecessary powers to call such assistance as he may | 
require for the execution of his duties. This third 
section of the bill is, then, in its parts unconstitu- | 
onal and unnecessary. 

_ The fourth section is obnoxious to the same criti- 
cism as that applied to the preceding, only with an | 
increased power and force. It provides thatin the | 
event that there shall be no marshal or deputy 
within ten miles, the person issuing the wgrrant 
shall. appoint some fit person to execute it, and | 
deliver up the fugitive, with all the powers to call | 
assistants, &c., named in the preceding section. 
Of course this subjects the section to the remarks 
which | have applied to the preceding one. It 
moreover develops, in its fullest extent, the incon- 
gruous character of this law. Here you are ap- 
pointing sere. collectors of customs, and 
others, who have never, perhaps, seen the inside 
of a law-book in their lives, to exercise high 
Judicial powers; you then propose to authorize 
them to name anybody else to act as executive 
officers, and these again to call to their assistance 
any other persons to aid them to carry their ex- 
ae pomeee into execution! And then, in 

event of difficulty and force being opposed | 





But my learned friends from Kentucky, Vir- 


ginia and North Carolina, say that this is a change 


of venue, and implies an insulting distrust of their 
courts. With ail respect, sir, I assert that it is 
nothing of the kind. It isa change of nothing but 
the character of the tribunal that is to try the ques- 
tion of fact. The finding of the tribunal, and the 
finding of the judge or the commissioner, has the 
same effect, and none other.- They investigate 


| instead of this, elevate the character and standing || the same matters—decide upon the same evidence, 


and you have to prove no more before the one 
than before thé other. How, then, can it be said 
that it is a change of venue? The finding of a 
jury and the judge’s order thereon for delivery has 
no effect upon the question of the abstract right of 
property; but it is effective then and there, and for 
the purpose only contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion, to wit: the delivery up of the slave, or a de- 
nial of it. But suppose, after a finding in the 
fugitive’s favor, he return to the State from which 
he fled, could he plead the verdict or denial of the 
order of delivery in bar of the claim of the master 
to his service? or, if the verdict were in favor of 
the claimant, could that, in a southern State to 
which he might return with his slave, vest a title 
in such claimant, if he had none before? Would 
it bar the negro’s claim in your courts to his free- 
dom? Surely not. It is conclusive only for the 
purpose which is then and there under considera- 
tion. A verdict is not on general principles plead- 
able in bar; it is the judgment alone which has 
that effect; and, in this case, that consists of noth- 
ing but an order for delivery. A jury, under these 
circumstances, is anything but injurious to the in- 


road through the free States, for the purpose of || terests of the claimant, or insulting, as supposed, 


catching your fugitive slaves. Southern men do 


the wing or it is gone; they first obtain some 
knowledge of his whereabouts, locate him, and 


then go for the purpose of arresting him. There | 


is, therefore, no difficulty in their arming them- 
selves with the proper process beforehand, whether 
there be five or fifty persons charged in the State 


' 
i} 
i} 


| 


to the rights of the South. 

But, sir, the whole argument against the allow- 
ance of a jury is based upon a supposed analogy 
between the two provisions in the Constitution re- 
lating to fugitives—the one to fugitives from jus- 
tice, the other to fugitives from labor. My learned 
friend from North Carolina [Mr. Bapcer] said 

esterday, or the day before, that the cases were 
identical. How stange that, on a question of 


with the execution of the law for the delivery up || legal construction, we should so widely differ! 
of fugitives. You are proceeding upon a false prin- || To my mind the line of distinction between the 
ciple. You are legislating with a view to finding || two is as broad and clearly marked as a turnpike. 


facilities to run your slaves out of the free States, 


as though they were contraband goods, to be run | upon this position is well founded. 


across the border in the face of a revenue officer. 


It isa false principle of legislation, and proceeds | 


upon an entire mistake as to the feelings and char- | 


acter of our people. 
But, again, sir, much hasebeen said as to the 


propriety of affording the fugitive slave a trial by || 


Let us look and see whether the argument based 
Here is one 
section : 


No person held to service or labor in one State, Xe., es- 
caping into another, &c., shall be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 

| to whom such service or labor may be due.” 
| 


Now, upon this claim of fugitive slaves, what is 


jury; the most strenuous objections are made to || to be proved? You are, in the first place, to prove 


the proposition. 


And the honorable Senator from || that the person was held to service; in the second 


North Carolina, (Mr. Bapcer,} who expressed || place, that he has escaped from such service; and 
‘himself with so much clearness and jegal acumen, || in the third place, that the service is due to the 
took occasion to say that the granting of such a || person making the claim. That is not only plain 
trial would render the whole remedy of the slave- || on the face of the Constitution, but if you look at 
holder illusory; and [ recollect that the honorable || the decision of the Supreme Court before referred 


Senator from Maryland [Mr. Pratt] said the 


to, you will see that it recognizes a full and frir 


other day that it was equivalent to the denial of | hearing of this entire question upon the merits, 
all remedy to the master for the recovery of his || and says, in substance, that the question of 


slave. I was surprised, sir, to hear these expres- || fille may be gone into. 


Weil, sir, upon the 


sions. I speak from some knowledge of the sub- || provision under which the master claims the 


ject, when I declare that a jury is, in my judg- 
ment, a thousand times better tribunal than that 
of any of the petty officials your bill pro 
create; not better for the slave only, but fairer for 
the claimant. Ido not mean to say that after a 


| 
| 


ges to || 


jury has rendered its verdict, and an order for de- . 


livery and removal is made, that an appeal or cer- 
tiornri or writ of error is to be provided for, and 
thus a ruinous procrastinated litigation to be en- 
tailed upon the claimant. Not at all. 1 mean 
that the verdict of the jury shall be final and con- 
clusive as res the question then and there sub- 
mitted, and that the order for delivery be based 
thereon. That is now the law of New Jersey, 
first enacted in 1836, and again reénacted in 1846. 
A jury can be summoned in an hour; there is no 
harassing and annoying delay, nor any but the 


| slave, cannot the slave offer evidence that he 
| is no slave, that he is no fugitive? cannot he 
bring testimony that the claimant is not and was 
not his master? And yet if this tribunal were the 
mere ‘* committing’ tribunal—as is so earnestly 
| contended by these Senators—a tribunal to deliver 
| up the slave, that he may be tried elsewhere—a 
tribunal sitting to take preliminary evidence to 
ascertain whether there was a prima facie case suffi- 
cient to justify an arrest and commitment for triai 
—would the fugitive have a right to such evidence 
in chief? Does a criminal ever exercive such 
right? No, sir, nothing of the kind. I contend, 
then, that the Constitution contemplates a full and 
| impartial hearing, with a view to the decision of 
| the questiun there submitted, and the slave is not 
to be given up until those things are satisfactorily 
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proved. Now, let us look at the provision which | ant? Must it order him delivered up without ator from et ane [Mr. rt) 


provides for the delivery up of criminals, fugitive | 
from justice; which they say is in language iden- | 
ticul, and that the practice under the former should 
assimilate to that under the latter. Here it is: 

“A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from Present be found in | 
another State, shall, on demand of the Executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re- 
moved to the Btxte having jurisdiction of the crime.” 


Sir, is there no distinction between the two sec- | 
tions? In the one case, the Constitution makes 
the plain question, Is he a slave, a fugitive, and | 
the claimant his owner? In the other, the question | 
made is, Hasthe person been charged with crime, 
and has he fled? If so, he is not to be tried where 
found, but in the jurisdiction where alone he could | 
be tried; and that is where the crime was com- | 








* . . Se a ee 
The Territorial Question—Mr egg 


- Dayton. 





such examination? May not the negro be heard, 
and heard by evidence? And, if so, can you limit 


| his right? Can you say by how much evidence he || 
heard? Sir, gentlemen push their claim || 


| shall 
| of right to an extreme when they deny a full 
| and fair hearing. . 
But it is said that the right of trial by jury is 
illusory, and will afford no remedy to claimants. 
| This is a mistake, and the extreme opposition toa 
| jury trial originates in a want of knowledge of the 
| feelings and habits of our people. 1 have before 
said it was a much better tribunal in reference to 
| this question than one composed of a judge or 
commissioner, and I desire upon this point to 


|| make a few additional remarks. 


| You calla jury of twelve men together, and put 
them upon oath, then and there, in reference to the 


mitted. By the act of 1793, if you produce an || precise subject before them. That oath has an 


affidavit or copy of an indictment, duly authenti- 
cated, charging him with crime, he is to be. deliv- 
ered up. ut the Senator from North Carolina, 
in reading this provision, comments upon the pas- 
rage ‘* charged with treason, felony, or other 


crime, who shall flee from justice’’ to another State. | 


Fleeing from justice, says the Senator, would im- 
ply that the man must be guilty; and yet he is not 
permitted to show it. But, sir, this is no fair con- 
struction of the clause. ‘The meaning of it is indi- 
cated by the previous part of the section, ‘ any 
person who shall be charged and shall flee;”’ that is 
all, ‘* Shall flee from justice”’ is equivalent only 
to shall flee from the charge or the trial; then he | 
shall be delivered up. And that is the obvious 
construction put upon it by the act of 1793. But, | 
says the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Bapveer,] and the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 


Unpenwoon,] there are extradition treaties, which || 


equally compel us to render up criminals who are 

charged with certain crimes merely upon prima 

facie evidence; and can we refuse to do to a} 
sister State what we have agreed to do to foreign | 
Governments? Sir, these treaties are mutual agree- | 
ments, on consideration, and in.the express lan- 

guage of the Constitution, agreeing to surrender | 
up criminals (not slaves) when they are charged, 
provided the evidence be sufficient, according to 
our laws, to justify the commitment of the men so | 
charged for trial. These treaties obviously con- | 
template no trial and no hearing as to the fact of | 
tion, Can it be said, under such circumstances, 
that there is any analogy between these two pro- | 
visions of the Constitution? And, if there be 
none, the whole argument and complaint as to | 
change of venue in the case of fugitive slaves, and | 





the necessity of a prima facie case only, fall to the || 
ground, because that argument is based altogether |! 


upon this assumption of analogy. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. With the permission of 


the Senator from New Jersey, 1 will puta case, || 


and ask a question. If I understood him aright, | 
he says that one of the inquiries under the Con- | 
stitution to be gone into before a jury, or the in- | 
vestigating tribunal by which the fugitive shall be 


ebaracter it may, that the man arrested is a slave. | 
To that extent the Constitution gives the Congress | 
of the United States the right to legislate and to | 


my question, under that view of the subject, is, if | 
that tribunal be so constituted by the legislation of | 
Congress, and that tribunal decides the man is or is | 
not a slave, is not that decision binding? 

Mr. DAYTON. 
man’s ee before it was put. I said it was | 
unquestionably binding for the purpose of that | 
trial; unquestionably ming #9 far as respects the | 
judge’s order, which is to be given there; but if | 


does not affect the abstract right of property. 
That may again be presented there, the same as if | 
this question, under the constitutional provision, 
had never been tried. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think not. 

Mr. DAYTON. How so? The trial was for 
a single object only, How could it be pleaded? 
What is the record, and what is the judgment? Is | 
it, can it be pretended that the tribunal is not to | 
bear and fairly examine the question, whether the | 
negro be a fugitive from the service of the claim- | 


|| to a jury of the vicinage. 


immediate and binding influence on their minds, 
far beyond that of the more general oath of a 
commissioner for the performance of official duty, 
entered into, perhaps, years before he is called 
| upon toact. It has a present binding operation. 
|| Select this jury from any community, and you 
| will not find twelve men who are fanatics on 
|| this question. Where can you select, in this 
|| country, in the ordinary way, a jury unanimously 
| disposed, without regard to their oaths, to over- 
ride the plain law and the Constitution? You 


| select twelve men, (freeholders in most of the 


States,) and they uniformly give impartial ver- 
dicts, even on this question of fugitive slaves. 
| They act with more independence, because they 
| support each other against the excitement of the 
community in which they live. Their decision 
| has, too, more effect, and is more binding in the 


sacred respect our people have for jury trial; you 
| can, upon that verdict, remove your slave without 
difficulty—the very jurymen sustain’ you against 
|/a mob, Sir, we have had some little experience 
| on this subject. In the very case out of which 


this bill more especially grows—the case in Mich- 


igan, of the failure of an agent from Kentucky to 
get fugitive slaves—it was subsequently presented 
But let me read from 
| the evidence of the agent, laid before the Judiciary 
| Committee. He says: 


| and bear thein back to Kentucky, the land of slavery, as an 


evidence of their determination to persist in the defence of 


| a precedent already established. The following resolution 
was then offered : 

Resolved, That these Kentuckians shall not remove 
‘ from this place these (naming the slaves) by moral, physi- 


|| Seal, or legal force.” 


| St was carried by general acclamation.” 


This was the state of things in Michigan when 
| the agent was interfered with in bringing away 
these fugitives. 


| quence? 


| 


| value o 


men, you had had one of your 


have faced the storm, and given to the claim- 
|} ant full value for his property? Not at all; he 





| the jury found $2,000 for the claimaat. 


t there has been a case referred to by the Sen- 


earn © lact Of |  «Affiant then called upon some of the most active mem- || ing. The day came, and the case was tried; and 
guilt; none such being possible in another jurisdic- || bers of the mob to give him their names, and inform him if 


| they considered themselves responsible for their words and 
| actions on that occasion. They promptly gave their names 
| to afliant, and he was told to write them in eapital letters, 


he slaves went off and the 
| claimant gave them up. What was the conse- 
his citizen of Kentucky went to that 
arrested, is the question of slavery, and it must be || very place, (Michigan,) and commenced a suit 
established before that tribunal, be it of what || against these very individuals who had given their 
| names, and recovered, before a jury of the citizens 
| of that Fee nineteen hundred dollars, the full 

the slaves, and gotthe money! Do you 
institute a proceeding to make the inquiry. Now, || tell me, sir, that trial by jury is illusory and allu- 
sive? Why, the facts in this case repel the allega- 
tion. Suppose that, intsead of a jury of twelve 
tly commis- 
| sioners or collectors there; do you think he would 
I had answered the gentle- | 


would have cowered before popular exabenan, | 
There haye been, I understand, two other cases 


| in Michigan, in both of which the jurors did their || “Mr. B 


the man remove to the State from which he fled, it | duty. Ihave a letter to that effect, from the dis- || Mr. DAYTON. Mr. President, you can see 


trict judge of that State, before me; and he says | the extreme notions which have taken possession 
further, that he has never known, in that State, a | of the head of our friend from South Carolina. 

_jury to fail in_the discharge of its duty upon || He thinks it probable that a ary of twelve men, 

this question. Well, sir, in the State of Pennsyl- 

vania, at Pittsburg or near it, 1 am informed, a 

| jary, under like cir:umstances, did their full daty 
to the claimant; and the Senator from Pennsylva- ;| subject. 

nia [Mr. Cooper) now informs me there was an- } Me. SEWARD. What 

other and more recent case at Carlisle, in which advanced on this 
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Senate. 








7 ; that oceur, 
in the city of New York, wherein Judge * 
ae that the claimant was bound = aoe = ds 
by the statute laws of Maryland, that State ean 
slave State, and in default of this testimon the 
slave escaped. But, sir, was that the fault of th 
| jury? No! If it was a fault atall, it was the fault 
of the judge. . 
Mr.SEWARD. It is due to the judge of 4, 
| Supreme Court, before whom the case was ¢yj 
_ that [ should state that the law of the State of Ney 
York requires, as a matter of evidence, the pro- 
duction of the authentic provisions of the origina) 
statute, or an exemplification of it, from the other 
States. This decision, therefore, was undoubted] 
in conformity with the statute law of the State 
which regulates the admission of testimony jn aij 
uestions whatsoever which may arisé between 
diates, whether of slavery or otherwise, 
| Mr. DAYTON. Iam not censuring the judge 
I said that in this case the acquittal of the fugitive 
|| was not the act of the jury, but the act ofa judge— 
_ whether it was right or wrong, I care not, for jt 
| does not affect m argument. > 
| But, again: in the State of Ohio, I am informed 
_ there have been at least two such eases, in both of 
which the jury found for the owners of the slaves. 
and in ene, the Senator from Ohio before me (Mr. 
Corwin] now tells me, on what, in his judgment 
was insufficient evidence. , 
There have been of late years some cases in my 
| own State. There have been, within some five or six 
| years last past, three fugitive slaves from the State 








of Maryland delivered up there, on claim made by 
the owners. Two of these slaves were tried by a 
| jury of the county of Burlington, where | should 
think three-fourths of all the population are of 


with their prevailing views and principles, adverse 
to slavery. But in these cases the jury at once 
gave back the fugitives to the claimant, and they 
were taken off to the State of Maryland. The 
third case occurred in the town of Princeton, 
In that case the man had been living in the town 
as a free man for some time before. He was seen 
and claimed by a gentleman from Baltimore. The 
master made his claim; but not being then ready 
for trial, the slave was committed to the county’ 
jail of Mercer, to await the day named for hear- 


| 

estimation of the community, because of a kind of | Quaker blood or connection, and of course imbued 
| 
i 





| although there was much sympathy for the black, 
| the jury ratified the claim of the master. Some 
benevolent person or persons at once advanced 
five hundred dollars, (the price at which his master 
held him,) and paid for him on the spot. I may 
add, that he is now living in that town as a free- 
holder, and has refunded, as I am told, voluntarily, 
| the whole, or a large part, of his purchase money! 
In view of these facts, can it a said that 
this trial by jury, is an illusion, and no remedy for 
the grievance alleged? The history of the cases 
I have referred to repels that idea; and | repeat 
again that it is a thousand-fold better tribunal than 
any which you may compose by perty commis- 
sioners. Juries wil! take responsibilities, acting 
under the immediate obligation of their oaths, 
which no single individual, unless of high judicial 
position and character, dare incur. They are bet- 
ter for the master, if not for the slave. If they 
disagree, (which will not happen one time in fifty,) 
summon another at once. Task any gentleman in 
the Chamber to name one single case where they 
have failed in their duty. ; 

Mr. BUTLER. Suppose the twelve jurors 
should hold the opinions of the Senator from New 
York, what would be the result? 

Mr. DAYTON. I would ask the honorable 
Senator if that is a fair case? Is it not 
against all probability? (Laughter.] 

LER. I do not think so. 





summoned at random in the North, might all con- 


cur in the peculiar opinions expressed, 28 he 
thinks, by the Senator from New York on this 


views have I 
ob on int? eee Senator ae 
_ Mr. DA . Ob, no; not mean 

| way to be pressed in between the two gentlemen, 
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third object to be cut between the parts of a 
we rs. (Laughter.) ‘They must settle the mat- 
for themselves and upon themselves. I[ have 
what | intended upon the subject of the fugi- 
a slave bill, But before leaving the subject, I 
‘sire to say a few words in reference to the legis- 
wwiion of my own State. I feel that injustice 
igen done to New ane although I know en- 
urely unintentional, by the report of the Senator 
fom South Carolina, (Mr. Burrer.} My atten- 
, was not called to this until some short time 
since; but 1 find that in a aes which the hon- 
oable Senator made at the last session of Con- 
, and of which ten thousand copies were 
then printed, and ten thousand have again been 
inted this session, he refers to the legislation of 
several of the northern States, and to Pennsyl- 
yania in particular, not by way of invidious com- 


parison, but because there had been a solemn de- || 


sion upon her acts. He says: 

« We refer to a law of Pennsylvania passed in 1826. It 
may be remarked here that New Jersey, Counecticui, Mas- | 
achaseits, and several other States, had laws going beyond | 
ihis in design aud operation. , 

“The first section of that act provides, that ‘ifany person 
‘shall, by force and violence, take and carry away, or shail 
cequse to be taken and carried away, or shall, by fraud and 





‘false pretence, seduce, or cause to be seduced, or shall at- 
‘tempt to take and carry away, or to seduce, any negro or 
‘galatto, from any part of that Commonwealth, wéth a de- 
‘siga of selling anddisposing of, or causing to be sold, or of 
‘keeping and detaining, or of causing to be kept and detained, 
‘such negro Or mulatto, as a slave or servant for life, or for 
‘qny tern whatsoever, every such person, by aiding and 
cqhetting, &c., shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty 
‘of felony, and shall forfeit,’ ” &c, 

The report also refers to the acts of Massachu- 
wits and Rhode Island, prohibiting their State 
magistrates from taking any cognizance of cases 
under the act of Congress of 1793, making it a 

nal offence, and denying the use of the jails and 
other buildings belonging to the State, for the de- 
ention of fugitive slaves. = 

The first ten thousand copies of the report said 
these laws last named were in force in ali the | 
northern and eastern States; the last ten thousand 
say, in many, only. These last acts were retal- 
iatory, | sappose, on the legislation of some of the 
southern States for their course as to colored sea- 
men. But New Jersey has not now, and never 
has had a law or laws of the description referred 
io. The section of the law under which Prigg 
was indicted for seizing and carrying a slave out 
of Pennsylvania, was in itself something like a 
section of a law existing in the State of New Jer- 
sey, passed in 1820. ; 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the one I alluded to. 





Mr. DAYTON. I know that; but my learned 
friend did not look at the law itself, and did not 
examine the connection of the sections. Had he 


done so, he would have seen that our act applied 
only to carrying, sending, or selling our own 
slaves out of the State, not fugitives. Our act of 
1320 was a law for the gradual abolition of slavery 
inNewJersey. We had then about eight thousand 
slaves. Immediately upon the passage of that law 
there was an inducement to slaveholders to export 
their slaves before the time came round when they 
were to be liberated; and this section was passed 
with a view to prevent the exportation to the South 
of our own slaves before the time came for their 
emancipation. But for this provision the whole 
object of the law might have been defeated. To 
take, carry, or export, or sell for that purpose, 
any slave ‘out of the State, was made a misde- 
meanor, and the slave so exported was made by 
the act free. Surely, they did not.mean to set free 
fugitives from other States. The whole act shows 
that it was intended that its operation should be 
coniiued to ourown slaves, and to prevent the fraud- 
uleat evasion of our law for their emancipation. 
As soon as final emancipation was consummated, 
this act in New Jersey was repealed, showing that 
thad no a ae to fugitives. 
roe BUT ER. Will the mnaaane Kans me — 
say that [ serupulously distinguis tween 
legislation before thé decision ‘toch case of Prigg, 
in Pennsylvania, and the laws afterwards; 
and I never suggested that New Jersey had an 
laws like those of Massachusetts and Rhode Isl- 
and before that time? : 
Mr. DAYTON. Well, New Jersey has, in 
my judgment, had none such since. The Legis- 
lature of the , Subsequent to, as well as before 
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that decision of the court-in 1842, made it the duty |) it, except from those who wish us to interfere 
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ee 
of the magistrates and executive officers of that actively, and set aside, by territorial legislation, 
State to assist in the surrender of fugitives under 


directly or indirectly, the existing laws of Mexico. 
the forms of our own laws. They actually made If there be any other plan by which more can be 
this their daty, aml made it a misdemeanor to re- | accomplished, more done forthe settlement of this 
fuse to perform it; and that is the law in New | exciting and heart-burning controversy, | will go 
Jersey now. They have also given to the owners | for it with all my heart; but | very much fear that 
of fugitives the use of our jails; and in the last || divided sentiment on this subject will prevent us 
clause of the act which passed in 1846, there is an || from accomplishing as much, or at least as readily, 
express reference to rights under the act of Con- | what we should have accomplished by prompt and 
gress. New Jersey has given a right to either || united action. For one, | have no doubt that the 
rty, as before said, to call a jury; and a wise | Mexican laws do remain in force in these territo- 
aw it is,and well for the slave owner. But there | ries. I hold that slavery is a civil, a local instita- 
is nothing in the legislation of New Jersey which || tion, existing only by municipal law, and that 
brings her fairly within the scope of the Senator’s || law, whether to admit or prohibit it, is not abol- 
condemnation. It is repugnant to the feelings of || ished by the conquest or acquisition of the coun- 
our citizens to deliver up fugitives. I admit that, || try by another power. 1 hold, furthermore, that 
Mr. SEWARD. I am glad to hear — eay so. || slavery is not a political institution of the Federal 
Mr. DAYTON. There is no doubt about it; | Government; that it is not an institution of this 
but still give a fair hearing, and if it be proved that || Government at all; it does not exist through or by 
the fugitive is a slave and the claimant his owner, || its action; it has no control over it in the States to 
it will be done. Our people are a law-loving and || save or abolish it; and that consequently the Con- 
metres people, and will not trample the Con- || stitution of the Federal Government cannot carry 
stitution of the eee under foot. But 1 am || it where it had not a prior existence. These 
oyalty as a citizen only, || questions I have argued before. My opinions 
but by an oath to support the Constitution. I | are on record, and { do not intend to repeat them 
will not hesitate, therefore, to vote for a law proper || now. 
in its character, for the purpose of carrying into || Mr. President, | concur in the sentiment which 
effect this provision of the Constitution. But, sir, || has been expressed, that it is time that the North 
we are perhaps better judges of what that law || and South understand each other upon these ques- 
should be than our friends of the South; we know | tions. I desire, therefore, to say, that as far as I 
what the feelings of our people are,and how much || know the sentiment of the North in reference to 
and in what way we can best accomplish the pur- | the extension of slavery to free territory, it is aet- 
| tled, fixed, determined in its opposition. Its repre- 
se, Mr. President, of the two matters of || sentatives here may sit in quiet while the South is 
practical legislation which are before the Senate. || tempest-tossed; while southern feeling rolls in on 
There has been much said, sir, in the course of || us here, like foam on the crest of the billow; but, 
this debate in reference to the subject of compro- | when the storm shall have passed, when its fury 
mise-—not a compromise of any specific character, | shall have spent itself, the North will be found 
but compromise as a general proposition. The || just where it was in the beginning—calm, settled, 
South say they have nothing to offer but the Con- || determined in its opposition to the extension of 
stitution. Now, sir, | am glad that they and I || slavery to free territory. That is my view of the 
agree. Thatis my offer. That is my compromise. || feelings of the North. This feeling may be sought 
And that, [ take it, is the very offer of compro- || to be carried out by different persons through differ- 
mise, that has been made to the South from the || ent means. One may be content only with a positive 
beginning. That is the Executive plan, the plan || law passed to prohibit slavery there; another may 
of the majority through its representative head. || content himself with laws of Mexico as they are; 
That plan, as I understand it, in reference to Cali- || and yet another may say that Gop has decreed 
forniaand the territories is non-intervention. Cali- |, against it, and that it is useless to reénact his de- 
fornia has settled the matter for herself. You say || crees; but they all have the same object, the same 
that you have a right to go to the territories under || (eapese: He who used this last expression, |Mr. 
the Conatitution, and to take your slaves along £BSTER,| which has been much carped at both 
with you. Very well. Gothere. Try it. The | in this Chamber and by the Press, used it, [ pre- 
South has asked that things remain as they are, || sume, not in reference to the reénactment of the 
that there may be no active interference on the | moral laws of God, but of those laws which God 
part of the Government. Very well; there are the | had stamped upon the physical condition, upon 
¢erritories, There is no legislation. Go to Deseret, | the outward form of the universe, and to which 
go to New Mexico, take your slaves along with || the laws of man could add no sanction. But I 
_ and see if the Constitution will protect you. || may add, in passing, that it is not customary for 
hat is my compromise. |, human codes to reénact God’s other laws. I be- 
Mr. FOOTE. Will the Senator allow me to || lieve no one of us has ever seen the Ten Com- 
ask him whether the South has at any time asked || mandments reénacted. Who has seen a statute 
a non-intervention in the sense in which he is now || saying *‘ Thou shalt not kill, or steal, or bear 
describing it? whether our non-intervention is not || false witness.’” The human law does not create, 
in establishing territorial governments without the || but recognizes these as crimes, and merely at- 
Wilmot proviso? taches the penalty. But this is digression. | add 
Mr. DAYTON. If the Senator had waited a | that, while we are opposed to the extension of 
few moments, I should have approached that part | slavery, we are disposed to carry out these views 
of the question, and shown that it is intervention || only in good feeling, and in what we believe to be 
the South seeks. Their object is to interfere | the spirit of the Constitution. It has been a lead- 
actively, though indirectly, to plant slavery where || ing principle with the Whig party at the North 
it does not now exist. They have contended that || from the beginning, (both in and out of Con- 
the Constitution extends to the territories, and | gress,) to oppose the admission of slavery to ter- 
gives them the right of carrying slaves as far as || ritories now free. But, very unfortunately | must 
the Constitution extends. Very well. We say, || say for us, a party—no, not a party, but a sect, a 
Here is the Constitution; there are the territories: | political sect—has sprung up in our midst, who, 
now make the attempt. That I call non-interven- || taking advantage of a good principle in itself, have 
ushed it to extremes, connected it with abolition 


tion. As soon as you ask us to pass laws, the || 
effect of which is to alter totally the existing state |; in all its phases, and have, | fear, done more hurt 
to us and the cause of human freedom, than they 


of things, you ask us to interfere actively in the | 
matter. You ask us tointervene. You repudiate | ever have or ever will do to our adversaries and 
the doctrine of non-intervention. If the Consti- | their slave institutions. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD That is true, no doubt. 


tution there, and give the right to carry | 
te te? 7 Ss Mr. DAYTON. That party declaims with great 


slavery where it does go, it overrides of itself the | 
Mexican laws. All Eitedens laws that are re- || unction against slavery and al! compromises with 


pugnant to it will be void. Now, | say that, | slavery; they deprecate as an unworthy thing that 
whether this plan of the Executive be wise or || half-and-half virtue which leads us to tolerate it 
unwise, it is the Constitution as it is, without re- | for a moment, or tamper with it at all; they de- 
striction and without enlargement. It may not be | nounce it as weakness, cowardice, because we ste 
the most efficacious to a thorough and final settle- | the right, and yet dare not pursue it. Mr. Presi- 
ment of the controversy, but it is good as far as it || dent, | always suspect, not the motives, but the 

; and I can see no reasonable objection to || moral and mental perceptions of that class of men 
who, forgetting the possible infirmities of their 
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own little sect of one idea, hold up their one prin- | 
ciple, their single light, perhaps a farthing candle, || 
with which to view and pronounce upon the opin- | proved fastest, has derived no 
ions of all mankind. The Whig party North have | from this operation. 
other principles besides free soil; and, without de- || Mr. CLEMENS. The honorable Senator has 
preciating this, I trast that the party will live and || drawn a parallel between Kentucky and Ohio, 
flourish North and South when Free-Soilism and || without reference to their respective extent of ter- 
Abolitionism, as mere party tests, shall have found || ritory. I ask him to run a parallel now between 
one common grave. It has other and high princi- || New Jersey and Alabama—the one a free and the 
les of conservatism, which ultimately must regu- || other a slave State. 
ate and control ite destiny. || Mr. DAYTON. I have not the material at 
But, sir, this free-soil feeling at the North has | hand to run such a parallel, nor do I think such a 
not been, | am persuaded, a mere matter of senti- || parallel would bea fair one. New Jersey is not 
ment, as the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] || oniy much smaller, but was an old State, of less 


seemed to intimate at an early stage in this debate. | fertility and different decti d filled with 
: : productions, an ed wit 
He said that he thought he might fairly ask of the population, comparatively, in 1790. 


North a greater sacrifice than was claimed in his e : ; 
compromise resolutions. That with the North || ate Ser paella: ve cae 


; Me : ; : > “It 
it was **sentiment, sentiment, sentiment,” while || Mr. DAYTON. There may be some difference 


with the South it was a question of domestic se- | . , 4 : 
" Sat, 2 || in the size of the States of Kentucky and Ohio, 
er en enn eee | but certainly not sucha difference as to account || 


could call upon us for greater sacrifices; they could | , ; ; : 9 : 
call upon us to sacrifice everything to their safety. || OF this great disparity, while their soil and gen- 
eral productions, I suppose, are alike. 


Bot, sir, in reference to the extension of slavery to | et oer 
” : Sel ; : . || But it is said that the distribution of the revenue 
these distant territories, this claim has no support; | . 


The Territorial Question—Mr. Dayton. 


| the South m t have be tite... 
ust have been comparatiy i 
tant. And yet, sir, the Bonater from Bonet 
| olina assumed, without giving the smallest 4, 
that the entire difference was accounted for 
migration ‘and its increase. This is a Mistak 
| You cannot account for theunparalleled growth c 
the free States, and the unnatural and com : 
tively dwarfed condition of the slave ones — 
such ground. I call it unnatural, because th 
southern States were first settled ; they have, as F 
whole, as good a climate, a better soil, a good w . 
ter power, a fine inland navigation, and a }; . 
minded, intelligent population. It ean be nail . 
| ted, I think, to nothing but the result of their . 
| culiar institution—to the fact that the labor of 
| slaves is less productive, in proportion to the num 
ber employed; is more expensive to the emplo 4 
| though habit makes it unfelt; and repels ent ie 
| side that labor which labors for itself, and willy. 
| labor where labor is respectable. y 
Well, Mr. President, | shall be asked, what then? 
will you vote for the Wilmot proviso? Is that your 
principle? My answer is, that [ am willing for the 
| present—to stand upon the doctrine of * non-inte; 


of wes uties and its distribution through the 
North. ell, | think the West, which has im- 
particular advantage 
> 


data, 
by im. 








it is rather matter of sentiment upon the part of 
the South; and if it were sentiment on both sides, 


the propriety of concession, and how much, would | 


depend upon the value of the sentiment advocated | 
by the parties respectively. But the vivid picture || 
portrayed: by the distinguished Senator of a ser- || 


vile insurrection, burning dwellings, shrieking 
wives and children, as applicable to these distant 
territories, has no place; or, if a place, the pic- 
ture must serve but as a warning, telling us to 


| 
| 


beware in season how we transfer to a soil now | 


free, institutions pregnant with such anticipated || 


horrorg. They warn us in time of the responsi- | 


bility which we incur to posterity, if we plant 
slavery where it is not. We are about now to 
lay the foundation of other commonwealths; the 
North say it is our duty, as statesmen and as men, 
to lay their foundations in such wise, that our 
children and our children’s children, to the remo- 


test generation, ** may rise up and cail us bless- || 
ed !’’—that they may not at some distant day say | 


of us, in bitternesa and in sorrow, “* The stone 
which the builder did refuse, the same” should 
have been “ the chief of the corner.’’ This is the 
origin of northern feeling; it is no sickly senti- 
ment, but judgment, a sound discretion, which 
induces the feeling of the North upon these ques- 
tions. Sir, draw the slave and free line from the 


ocean to the Mississippi, and mark the difference | 
between the twosides. ‘‘Comparisons are odious.’’ || 


} have no wish to make them, but | know the 
magnanimity of Kentucky will exeuse me for one. 
Kentucky, in 1790, had a free population of sixty 


thousand souls, The sun shines upon no beter | 


|| the relative growth of the two sections of the || 


' 
| 
| 


soil, or stronger hands or stouter hearts than her | 


own. 


Ohio, her neighbor, with no better soil, if | 


so good, and no superior facilities, then or now, | 
was then an unbroken, howling wilderness. Fifty | 


years have rolled round. — 
population of less than six hundred thousand. 


Ohio has a free population of one million and a half! 


The same difference exista in reference to their 


ducti ricultural, mechanical, and manu- | mbe 
A erento uiiaet hain : || or hours after their birth, to prevent the population 


factured. I ask, whence comes the difference? 


It comes, sir, from the single fact that Kentucky | 


carries dead weight. She has been paralyzed in 


her efforts by the crushing influence of one insti- | 


tution. Ido not wonder that her people are at- 


tached to it; he who has been bred in its midst, | 


nursed by the slave in infancy, followed by him 
in manhood, looked after by him in age—he may 
by unwilling to give up the comforts which attend 
this kind oF domestic servitude. But, sir, when 


we are laying the foundation of empires, the ques- 


tion ie not how a few may live in ease, but the 
question is, how the many shall best live, increase, 
beautify, and fructify the earth, 

I repeat, again, that it is not sentiment only, but 
judgment, which operates upon the North in refer- 
ence to its duties to these territories. But, sir, 
this inequatity in results has been accounted for 
by the distinguished Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Cauwoun,] whose absence I regret, and the 
cause of which I regret still more, with an inge- 
nuity peculiar to himself. He has overlooked all 
trite truths and obvious causes, and bas attributed 
it, among other things, to the result of the mode 


Kentucky has a free | 





|| to support them. 


it 


|| this subject. 


is the cause of it; that we have sucked the life’s 
blood out of the South, and distributed it through 
the North; that the effect of it has been to draw 
immigration to the free States, and that that immi- 
gration and its increase’ make the entire difference 
in population, 


because it is a very easy thing to advance theories, 
if you may of right assume the necessary facts 
In 1790, the Senator from South 
Carolina says the population of the free States 
was 1,977,829; the population of the slave States 
1,952,072—muaking a difference in favor of the free 
States of 25,827 only. In 1840, this difference 
had increased, he says, to 2,394,483, or, in round 
numbers, 2,400,000. And this increase is all ac- 
| counted for by immigration and itsincrease. But 
| to obtain an accurate knowledge of what has been 





Confederacy, you ought to throw out the slave 
population from both sides, because, although they 
add to the property, they do not add to the citi- 
| zens of the country. Take thatrule. In 1790, 
the slave population of the North was 49,257, that 
of the South 648,440; deduct these from the pop- 
ulation of the two sections of the country to which 
they belonged, and it leaves a difference in the free 
population in 1790, in favor of the North, of 
625,010. Now, take the population in+1840, and 
deduct the slaves in the same way from the free, 


That is the actual increase on the original differ- 
ence of 625,0. 0. 

Mr. FOOTE. Will the Senator bear with me 
for one moment? [Mr. Darron yielded the floor.} 
I would put it to him, whether it is fair and reason- 
able to argue as though the prosperity of a country 
depended on the extent of is population? Why, 
according to that rule, China and other countries, 
where, in consequence of suberabundant popula- 
tion, they are compelled from time to time to put 
to death large numbers of children in a few days 





becoming too numerous, are in an extraordinary 
state of prosperity. 

Mr. DAYTON. I was not speaking of the 
merits or wealth of the two sections, but of the 
increase of population, from which I think, in this 
new country, their prosperity may be inferred, I 
do not mean to argue the effect of that increase. 

Well, it is said that this increase of five mitlion 
is to be attributed to immigration and its increase. 
Now, I have looked a little into the statistics upon 
Mr. Macgregor published a work 
upon this subject in 1847, and he has given the re- 
sults upon this subject from calculations made 
from the census of 1790 up to that of 1840, inclu- 
sive, and gives the result of each decade, some 
with more, and some with less, accuracy. But he 
has collected and collated all the known facts rela- 
tive to this immigration and their increase for the 
last fifty years, and the whole number of foreign 
emigrants and their increase, he says, amounts to 
one million souls; that is to say, just one-fifth of 
the actual excess or difference between the increase 
of the North and theSouth. The emigration from 


Now, Mr. President, this idea |! 
struck me asa little peculiar; let us.test it by facts, || 


and it leaves a difference of 4,880,403, or, in round, 
| numbers, near five millions in favor of the North. 


| vention” as to New Mexico and Deseret. By; if 
| you force me to a vote on this question, if a terri. 
| torial bill be presented, and the ordinance of 1787 js 
_ moved, I will vote for it; but if voted down, { 
may yet vote for the bill; that will depend upon 
other circumstances. I have no doubt that the 
wer to insert the ordinance exists. The power 
as been often exercised, but 1 do not care to see 
it exercised now in this case, if you are willing to 
| stand upon the doctrine of non-intervention, But 
| then it will be asked, Do you think slavery will go 
| into the territories? If you do not, why should 
you vote for the proviso? Ido not think that 
slavery will into these territories as a permanent 
or principal institution. The adaptedness of this 
territory to negro slavery may be judged of, not 
only from the general character and features of the 
country, but from the additional fact that negro 
slavery has not gone there during the one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years when it was open 
under the Spanish power, while it has gone into 
| all the other Spanish colonies. It must be remem- 
| bered that St. Augustine and Santa Fé are the 
| oldest European cities on this continent; that the 
| Gila was explored before the Mississippi was 
known, and that California gold was sought after 
| before the first white man found a home on the 
barren shores of New England. Still, I think that 
if you will fill Texas with slaves up to the line, 
they will go over, just as they went into Illinois, 
where, at the last census, there seemed to be atil| 
some three hundred and twenty-odd. But if there 
were doubt in my mind, I confess a strong repug- 
nance to having my vote stand on the record against 
the application of the ordinance of }787 to ter- 
ritory now free; posterity will not stop to analyze 
very closely our reasons or scrutinize our motives, 
but the vote will stand on record, carrying with it 
its own malconstruction. If it is understood that 
slavery cannot reach that country, it seems to me 
that the question has come down to a small point 
indeed. Why not insert the proviso? We are 
told that it will offend the South; that it will touch 
their sensibilities. Now, I do not want to do that; 
and yet, if it be a question of sensibility between 
the North and the th, lsu I may say that 
there are as many persons in the North whose sen- 
sivilities will be touched by its or-ission, as there 
are persons in the South whose sensibilities will 
be touched by its insertion. But now this great 
question (if it be admitted that slavery cannot go 
there) is whittled down to a point like this—a 
— of delicacy, a point of etiquette between 
the North and the South, and we have had all this 
war of words and intense excitement about & 
uestion of this kind. Why, California out of 
the way, never before was there such an insignifi- 
cant cause for such an uproar. We have the 
North and the South contending with each other 
tod ion upon the small chance (an admitted 
decimal only) of slavery going where it is said 
cannot—into these territories now free. The sub- 
ject-matter is not worth the effort; ‘‘ the play 's 
not worth the candles.” 

But, sir, there are other questions that have 
been called into this debate, to wit, the abolition 
of slavery: én, this District in the forts, arsenals, 
dock-yards, &e., the slave%trade between the 
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eee 
d the boundary of Texas. My answer 
matter now is, these questions are not 
_ [should be happy to see them all set- 
et | do not desire to anticipate events. I 
far that to this subject, more than to any other, 

plies the remark, ‘sufficient for the day is the 
"i thereof.”” We may settle these things in de- 
may work them off piecemeal when it could | 
i 9 well be done as a whole, all atonce. If we | 
pring all the combustible material together, we but 
vease the chances of an explosion. Ido not 

re to see every question of dissension and dis- 
cord, like witches’ **hell-broth, boil and bubble’’ 
in the same cauldron. I am no admirer of that 
jomestic philosophy which prefers that when the | 


tes, an 
to all this 





child has the measles it should take the mumps, |). 


the scarlet fever, and chicken-pox, just that it ma 
» through with and end the series. It is all well 
Chi perhaps, if the series did not sometimes 
end the child, Let us dispose of California first, 
sod then the fugitive slave bill; we will thus have 
gotten rid of two of the greater elements of excite- 
ment. Then, as to New Mexico and Deseret, let 
them alone; the South cannot very well secede, 
because we do nothing. In the mean time Nature 
will work off the disease herself. It is true the 
country will be fevered a little longer by this pro- || 
cess, but that is better than any legislative’ pill or || 
polus, “warranted to kill or cure.’’ Let Nature 
ake her course, and she will work her way 
through without ultimate injury to the constitution 
of the patient. The territories will take care of 
themselves. 

| have no idea, Mr. President, that any consid- 
erable portion of the people of this country desire || 
disunion. Atthe North Iam sure they do not; 
and the South, I think, can have no wish, with a 
view of getting rid of trivial evils, to rush into a 
state of things that will multiply them a thousand. | 
fold. The Senator from South Carolina said the 
other day that he did not see how the North could 
be sincere in their professions of attachment to the || 
Union, and love to the Constitution; that if we had 
but half the love for it we professed, the thing | 
would be easily settled. I would not for one mo- | 
ment doubt the sincerity of that Senator. His | 
late speech (the most extraordinary of his life, I 
think,) stands, and will stand, its own best ex 
nent. Lam glad that it was delivered; it will, { think, 
satisfy some of the admirers of that Senator in | 
what direction his doctrines tend. 1 could not but 
feel that in it, and through it, were strange incon- | 
sistencies. He assails us for want of ‘sincerity, || 
and yet how does this speech run? He tells us, 
in substance, that he loves the Union; he comes 
to speak of it, not “at its funeral, not to ** bury 
Cesar,” but to save him. And yet, how he 
pointed to those gaping wounds—*‘ those poor, 
poor, dumb mouths;’’ how he called the already 
excited South around the mangled body of the 
Constitution, and pointed it here! and here! and 
here! without doing us even the grace to say, 
“they are all, all honorable men!”’ And after 
the South had been excited to madness, if they 
saw things as he did, he says, We, alas! can do 
nothing; we have yielded so much that we have | 
little left to yield; the North can easily do all; 
we ask but justice; let them restore the equilib- | 
rum, give us guarantees, amend the Constitu- 





| 





| tion, expressly RESERVED to the States respectively, 





tion, (things as likely to happen as that the stars 
= fall,) and then all will be well, and the Union 
e! 


I would not, under the circumstances, for the 
world, question the sincerity of the Senator, nor 
give utterance to an unkind thought; but surely 
there is an idiosyncrasy about him when he touches 
this subject that I do not understand. 
him what I claim for the North and for myself— 
love to the Union, and attachment to the Constitu- 
tion. This I believe to be the feeling of the coun- 
oP at large. We may differ as to the best means 

securing a common end, but let us differ in the 
spirit of friends, and not of foes. Let us gather 
in here, if we can, as to one common centre, not 








the harsh and discordant, but the kindly feelings | for an alien and sedition law and against it. They 


of ourcountrymen. If the ship be among break- 


ers, the more need that pilots and helmsmen be || cal phases of your legis 
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ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. | 


SPEECH Og MR. I. G. HARRIS, | 
OF TENNESSEE, } 


Iw rue House or Representatives, \| 
Apel 9, 1850, 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the || 
Union, on the President’s Message transmitting || 
the Constitution of California. 1] 


Mr. HARRIS, said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: After the many able and elo- || 
uent arguments to which we have listened upon 
this floor, upon the momentous and exciting ques- || 
tions which now engage the attention of the com- || 
mittee, an fadividunt os inexperienced, so obscure, |. 
and so humble as myself, might well remain silent. || 
But inasmuch as I represent a constituency who || 
have, and who feel, a deep and abiding interest in || 
the questions now agitating the mind, not only of || 
this House, but of the whole people throughout | 
the length and breadth of the land, I felt that | | 
might be pardoned for asking the attention of the || 
committee while | briefly notice some of the issues || 
that exist between the two great sections of the | 
Confederacy. 
The first of these issues, as I understand them, | 
involves a question of power, the North claiming || 
for the Congress of the United States the consti- 
tutional power to prohibit slavery in the territories. || 
The existence of this power] deny. Congress, | 
sir, is the creature of the Constitution—created | 


powers except such as are expressly delegated || 
by that instrument, and such as may be fairly | 
implied from, and necessary to, the exercise of | 
some expressly delegated power. I feel author- | 
ized to assume this position as indisputably true, | 
from the reading of the tenth section of the. 
amendments to the Constitution, which reads: || 
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i pn Ne ge only safe rule of action for this 


y is, to look to the Constitution, and Jearn there 
what are the powers itconfers. And if the power 
you seek is not to be found there, to what other 


|, source can you look for it, when by the Constitu- 


tion itself you are taught that “ powers not dele- 
gated to Congress are expressly reserved to the 
States or to the people ?” 

But, sir, | deny that a precedent can be found in 
the legislative history of the country that will au- 
thorize or justify any such legislation as that 
sought to be enforced in relation to the territories 
of this Republic. 

| know that the ordinance of 1787 has been re- 
lied upon by many as a precedent for this charac- 
ter of legislation. In relation to it I have only to 
say, that the ordinance was adopted previous to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution. It finds, 
therefore, no constitutional sanction in that instru- 
ment, for, as I have said, it was of prior origin. I 
know, too, that the Missouri compromise, the 
Texas compromise, and the Oregon bill, are all re- 
lied upon as precedents establishing and conferring 
upon Congress the constitutional power to adopt 
this prohibitory legislation. 

But, sir, if 1 understand the action of the Gov- 
ernment in relation to these questions; if I under- 
stand the views and opinions of the actors then 
upon this floor, these acts are not to be understood 
as admissions on the part of the South of the con- 
stitutional power—far from it. They severally pro- 
ceeded upon a very different principle—a principle 


; , || which, | regret to say, many gentlemen now upon 
| by it—having no existence outside of it, and no || 


this floor do not appear to understand, or if they 
understand, do not deem worthy of adoption. 
Sir, they proceeded upon that spirit of patriotism 
that has so universally characterized our people; 
that induced them to lay down, as a peace-offering 
upon the altar of the Union, and to secure the 
peace, harmony, quietude, and repose of the coun- 
try, a portion of what they then claimed and under- 


““The powers not delegated to the United States || stood to be their constitutional right, that of carry- 


| 


by this Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the || 


States, are reserved to the States respectively, | 
or to the people.’’ Now, sir, if there is no power | 
expressly delegated by the Constitution to Con- 
ress, authorizing this character of legislation, or 
rom which the power may be implied asa fair 
and necessary incident, | insist, that the power 
here claimed is, by the very face of the Constitu- 


or to the people, and its existence in this body is a | 
mere chimera in the brain of those who assert it. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me somewhat re- | 
markable, that gentlemen who assert the existence 
of this power upon this floor, should be found in- 
variably relying upon what they are pleased to 
term ‘* precedent,” rather than any constitutional 
provision in its favor. 1 hope that the next gen- 
tleman who rises upon this floor to assert this | 
power, and claim its exercise, will do us the favor, 
and himself the justice, to read from that instru- 
ment the article, the section, the clause, the line, 
the word, or letter, if it is to be found upon its broad 
face, which delegates such power to this body. 
Until this shall have been done, sir, I shall deny 





the validity of all precedents; for if Congress here- | 


tofore, by usurpation or otherwise, has exercised 
powers not belonging to it—powers not legiti- | 
mately within the scope of its authority—powers 
not to be found upon the face of the Constitution 
itself,—it is an evidence indisputable, that abuses 


have crept into our system which cannot be too || 


speedily corrected. But, Mr. Chairman, of what 
validity in any event are precedents? I confess, 
that even judicial precedents appeal with no great 


some higher authority than t 
found in the mere fact of their existence; and | 


least of all, should legislative precedents be relied | 
upon; for, sir, you may find upon the Journals of | 


this House precedents for a bank and against a | 


are as variable and change as often as the politi- 
islative assemblies. You 


calm; the more need that they have an eye steady || may, sir, without difficulty, find legislative prece- | 


to the Union and the Gonstitution—those only || dent for almost anything. You may find legisla- 


ights which can save from wreck the hopes 
and happiness of millions that are, and the {mil- 
lions that are to be. 





| 


tive precedents of one Co reversing the dicta | 
of another, upon constitutional as well as political 
questions. It seems to me, sir, that the only safe 


it 
| 


bank—for a high protective tariff and for a low — 
| revenue tariff—for a bankrupt law and against it— _ 
‘| and regulations in regard to, all the property 
|| belonging to the United States, rerrirortat as 
|| well as property of every other description—the 


_ ing their slaves to any territory belonging to this 
| Government. They doubtless felt that it was 


|| better to agree that they would not exercise that 
| constitutional right of carrying their slaves jnio 


the territory north of the parallel of 36° 30’ north 
| hutitude, than longer endure an excitement and 


|| agitation that threatened the existence of the Union 


/at that period. They were precisely what they 


|| purport to be—compromises of grave questions, 


that threatened the perpetuity of the existence of 


| the Union; and many of those who participated in 


making them, denied at the time the power of 


|| Congress to legislate upon the subject. 


The Oregon bill was the result of, and in subor- 
| dination to, the Missouri compromise. The Mis- 
| souri compromise, as a legislative enactment, | 
| believe, and have always believed, to be void for 
| the want of constitutional sanction. Yet I have no 
hostility towards it; it is « compromise entered 

into by the patriotic statesmen of that day for the 

preservation of the peace of the country; it had 
| for a time the desired effect; it has been acquiesced 
| in for thirty years by the people, and | should, 
| therefore, regret to see it violated. 
1 am aware, sir, that the third section of the 
| fourth article of the Constitution is sometimes 
| relied upon to authorize this character of legisla- 
| tion; but a glance at that section cannot fail to 
| satisfy any reusonable man that it confers no such 
power. It reads as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to ptsPpose of, and make 
| all needful rules and regulations respecting, the TERRITORY 


or other prorerty belonging to the United States; and 
| nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to pre- 


: . : : || judiee any claim of the United States, or of any particular 
L yield to || force to my mind, unless 7 bring Mg them | 
at which is to be | 


| State.” 

The power granted here is obviously the same, 
whether in relation to renrirory or other Prop- 
erty. It is the same in relation to each and to 
both. Tsrarrory is spoken of here alone as 
property, and the clayse embraces it with ail 
other kinds of praperttt and confers upon Con- 
gress the power to pispose or, and make rules 


| word Territory in this connection meaning noth- 
| ing more nor less than prorzarr, that Congress 
| May DISPOSE OF; LAND, that Congress may make 
| rules and regulations to have surveyed, ro seit, 
|| &e., in contradistinction to territories as bodies 
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politic, or political or civil governments. What 
is meant, sir, by the latter part of the section that 
I have read, “and nothing in this Constitution || 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claim of || 
the United States, or of any particular State?’’ || 
Prejudice vheir craims to what? To political ju- | 
risdiction—to political sovereignty over the 
territories? Surely not; but their claims to the 
territory @8 LAND, a8 PROPERTY, shall not be 
prejudiced. 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that another claas | 
of politicians seek to find the power, or rather to 
imply or infer its existence, from the supposed | 
power that exists to acquire territory. hey 
assert, in the first place, that the Government | 
has the power to acquire territory. That is but | 
an implication, for no such pare is expressly | 
given. This implication may be well drawn. But 
from this they imply the power to govern. This || 
may also be true, toa given extent; but they go | 
further, and imply a third power, to prohibit sla- || 
very in the territories. In this latter class of poli- || 
ticians | have been somewhat surprised to find my | 
honorable and worthy colleague, Mr. WititaMs. 
They imply the power to acquire; fora that implica- 
tion they imply the power to govern; and upon that | 
implication they émply the power to prohibit sla- | 
very in the territories. 

It seems to me, sir, that these accumulated im- | 
plications are stretching the doctrine of implied | 
powers further than they have ever been extended, 
or than they ever can be extended with any degree | 
of safety to the rights of the American citizen, or | 
to the rights of the sovereign States of the Republic. | 
1 say, it is stretching the doctrine too far. If pow- 
evs are thus to be drawn out to the third and fourth 
degree, the organic law of the land must become | 
uncertain and unsafe, and may be moulded to suit | 
the mere whims and caprices of men who may || 
thus, by implication, stretch the powers of this | 
body until they reach any point which they may |, 
desire to accomplish. I[ this as a power | 
not found in the Constitution. I regard it asa || 
power not fairly and necessarily implied from any | 
one that is expressly delegated by that instrument; | 
a power that is at war with the spirit of the Con- |, 
stitution. It is one of those ‘‘yagrant, wandering || 
powers, that finds no. congenial spot on which to | 
rest itself upon the broad face of the Constitution |, 
af the country.” | 

Mr. Chairman, the Constitution of the United | 
States provides for the perfect and precise equality | 
of the people of the different States of the Confed- || 
eracy. The second section of the fourth article is || 
as follows: 

«The citizens of each State shall he entitled to all prrvi- 
LEGES AND IMMUNITIES Of cilizens in the several Stags.” | 

Now, sir, under this clause of the Constitution, | 
if the northern inan may carry with him to the 
territories any and every description of property | 
that he possessess, may the southern man not do | 
the same? Can you prohibit slavery in any one | 
of the territories of the Government, which have | 
been acquired by the common blood and treasure | 
of the southern and the northern citizen, and | 
which all admit to be the common property of all | 
the States and of all the people of the Confederacy? | 
Can you deny to the southern man that which you | 
concede to the northern citizen—the privilege and 
the right of going into any territory of the United 
States, and carrying with bim his property of any 
and of every description, without doing violence | 
to the clause of the Constitution that I have just | 
read? Would you not, by so doing, destroy that || 
principle of RQUALITY OF RIGHT AND OF PRIVILEGE || 
upon which our whole system of Government | 
must rest—upon which this and all other free Gov- | 
ernments must stand, or they cannot. stand at all? | 

You cannot prohibit slavery in the territories | 
without making an invidious distinction between | 
the citizens of the different sections of the Repub- | 
lic; you cannot declare the citizens of one half 
the States of this Union sMall not go into the terri- 
tories with their property, of whatever description 
it may be, without acting in direct hostility to that 
part of the Constitution of your country which de- 
clares that the * citizens of each State shall 
the same rights and immunities of the citizens of 
every other State.’ And upon this clause of the 
Constiiution alone we might assert, with no little 
degree of plausibility, if not with entire truth, that 
even though Congress has no power to PROHIBIT 
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slavery in the territories—that if there are obstacles 
to its introduction, (in the shape of Mexican laws 
or otherwise,) or, in other wordg, that if there are 
obstacles to the exercise and @joyment of that 
perfect equality of right secured by the Constitu- 
tion to every American citizen, it is not only 
within the power, but it becomes the solemn and 
positive duty of this Governrfient to remove them, 
so that the American citizen, whether from the 
North or the South, may equally participate in the 
benefits to be derived from our territorial acquisi- 
tions; a thing that can never be done, if you pro- 
hibit the introduction there of a species of property 
common to either of the two great sections of our 
country. 


But, Mr. Chairman, if this unlimited power that 


entlemen claim, should be found to exist in this 
dy, authorizing Congress to prohibit the intro- 
duction into the territories of a species of property 
common to one half of the States, what reason is 


there to prevent the exercise of this power as well | 
within the limits of one of the sovereign States of 


this Union, where you can find an acre of public 


| land for it to operate upon, as inaterritory? For, 
| sir, Congress certainly has as much power over 


the property of the United States within the limits 
of a State as within a territory; and [| insist, that 
wherever you find one acre of the public do- 
main that Congress has not pisposep or, you have 
found a part of that ‘* regrirory’’ that Congress 
has power ‘* to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
and regulations in regardto.’’ And, sir, monstrous 
as any such attempt would be, I insist that there 
is the same amount of reason, and quite as much 
propriety, to be found in the exercise of the power 
in the one case as in the other. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in what sort of case, and 
under what circumstances, do gentlemen insist 
upon the exercise of this assumed power? and 
what are the inducements that urge the adoption 
of this prohibitory policy? For, sir, every gen- 
tleman who has advocated it upon this floor, as 
well as in the other end of the Capitol, without 
one solitary exception, has asserted that the law 
of nature prohibits slavery in those territories— 
the soil and climate not being adapted to slave 
labor. How this is, sir, lam not prepared to say; 
nor is it material to my present purpose to inquire. 
Weare also told by gentlemen that the laws of 
Mexico are still in force in those territories, and 
that they prohibit slavery. Now, sir, if these po- 
sitions be true, or if northern gentlemen believe 
them to be true, what more do they want? What 
higher or better guarantees can they ask than the 
immutable and irrepealable law of nature? and 


| what they daily assert to be the existing law of the 


land? Sir, what excuse can they find for the great 
excitement, and painful, and possibly fatal, agite- 
tion that they have forced upon the country by 
ressing this ill-advised and unjust line of policy? 
hy excite the alarm of every patriot in the 
country who loves the Constitution and the Union? 
Why afflict*the great American heart, and make it 
tremble with apprehensions for the safety of the 
Republic? Sir, these gentlemen tell us that it is 
alone for the accomplishment of a work which its 
advocates assert to be one of supererogation, the re- 
enactment of what they claim to be the laws of 
nature and the existing laws of the land. 

Sir, what purpose can be answered by it, accord- 
ing to their own positions, except the gratification 
of the sordid selfishness of fanaticism, which seeks 
to appropriate to itself the entire benefits to be de- 
rived from our territorial acquisitions, and to. agi- 
tate and excite this Union to dissolution. 

What is the South asking at the hands of Con- 
gress that is unreasonable or improper? If gentle- 
men will point out a solitary demand of this char- 
acter that she ia making, I pledge myself, as the 
Representative of a southern constituency, to vote 
against it. But, sir, what is she asking at your 
hands? Does she ask you to extend slavery to the. 
territories by legislative enactment? She makes 
no such demand. Does she ask you to create sla- 
very by law. in the territories, or elsewhere? She 
does not, for she says you have no power to de- 
clare what is or what is not property, in either ter- 
ritory or State. Then what is she asking? It 
is only the poor boon of being let alone in the 
exercise enjoyment of rights guarantied to: 
her citizens by the Conatitution of the country. 


can 
Sir, could you expect her to demand less? And.|; abolish slavery in the’ departments or States of 
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can you deny to her this? We, sir, are Willing to 
rely upon our constitutional guarantees; and if th. 
are inadequate to our protection in the Possession 
and enjoyment of our property of every description 
and an equal participation in the benefits to be de. 
rived from our territorial acquisitions, you can the 
reap the benefit of our misfortune. . 
But, Mr. Chairman, I insist that the institution 
of slavery is stamped upon the very heart of the 
Republic, the broad face of the Constitution of 
the country, by four distinct recognitions, |; is 
recognized by the second section of the first ari. 
cle, which provides for the enumeration of threg 
fifths of the slave population im apportioning rep. 
resentation upon this floor and direct taxes amon 
the States. It is recognized by the ninth section 
of the first article, by making an exception of the 
African slave trade from the general powers of 
Congress over the commerce of the country up to 
1808, and by authorizing the imposition of a tax 
or duty of ten dollars upon each slave imported 
as merchandise. And again by the second geo. 
tion of the fourth article, which provides for the 


|| delivering up of fugitive slaves, rege from slave 
a 


to non-slaveholding States. And also by the 
fourth section of the fourth article, which imposes 


| the obligation upon the Federal Government io 


protect each State against domestic violence, 

With these recognitions of an institution that 
existed at the formation of your Constitution, and 
was one of the elements of contention in the de. 
liberations of its framers, and is the only species 
of property that is distinctly recognized upon its 
face, [ insist, that wherever this Constitution is the 
paramount law of the land, and slavery is not 
prohibited or abolished by the local law of a State 
sovereignty, the American citizen may carry his 
slave with impunity, and may, if necessary, call 
to his aid the strong arm of this Government to 
protect him in the possession and enjoyment of 
this or any other description of property that he 
may possess. It is not for this Government to 
determine what is or what is not property; but it 
is her duty to protect whatever is recognized as 
property by any of the States. 

I know, sir, that we are frequently told upon 
this floor that slavery exists nowhere until it is 
created by law. This I regard a fallacy too glar- 
ing to require contradiction. It is contradicted by 
the experience and practice of this Government 
from its earliest infancy up to this hour. 

Sir, every State in this Union has, at some pe- 
riod of its history, owned slaves. I have looked 
upon their statute books in vain for any law in 
any one of them, creating the institution of slavery. 
You may find laws recognizing it as a preéxisting 
institution; pou may find laws controlling it, and 
in some of the States abolishing it; but, sir, I re- 
peat, that a law creating it is not to be found upon 


| the statute books of a solitary State in the Union; 


and yet slavery has existed in all, and still exists 
in one half of the States of the Confederacy. And 
yet, sir, in the face of these well-understood his- 
torical facts, it is asserted and reiterated upon this 
floor every day, that slavery exists nowhere until 
it is created by legislative enactments. Sir, it is 
an institution older than your Government—older 
than your Constitution—older than your laws; 
an institution that has existed ‘ whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary;” an 
institution that may go wherever your Constitution 
goes, and exist there, until the territorial character 
is merged into that of a sovereign State, and the 
State by its organic law or legislative enactment 
prohibits or abolishes it. 3 

Mr. Chairman, | do not fear the force or validity 
ef the Mexican laws, which are su | by some 
gentlemen to be in force in these territories. For, 
sir, if Lam right in supposing the institution of 
slavery to be recognized in the Constitution—if | 
am right in asserting that the Constitution guaran- 
ties to sonst and ae — the = 
ect ity of rights, privilege, and immunity; 
iam right in supposing it to be the duty of this 
Government to protect the rights and the property 
of its citizens, surely no law of Mexico can re- 
main in force in the territories that we have ac 
quired from that Republic, which is hostile to the 
Constitution itself, or the rights of an American 
citizen under it. But, sir, | deny that the Mexi- 
had any constitutional power ' 
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st Republic} for, sir, upon examination, you || the adoption of thesé aggressive meacures? Is it a mon desire to effect a common object—that of con- 
vill find that the Mexican constitution is a precise || love of justice? If so, it occurs to me, sir, that the |, fining slavery to its presént area, as a means of 


of our own, with one solitary exception, licy which denies to the people of one haif of the || effecting finally its abolition in the States; for gen- 
ot that exception has no reference to the sub+ of this a (who furnished even more than tlemen know that to confine slavery, does not 
. tof slavery. The power of Congress to abolish || an equal portion of the blood and treasure necessary | ameliorate the condition of either the slave or the 


savery in the States of this Union, by direct legis- || to the acquisition of the territories) an equal par- master. So far from benefiting the condition of 
igtive enscement, 18 what the modest pretensions || ticipation in the benefits to be derived from them, || the slave, it must prove @ serious and material in- 
; fanaticism itself do not claim. en, if the || is imdireet hostility to the principle, in the name | jury. Confine him to his present limits, and you 
iawof the Mexican Congress was unconstitutional, | of which you seek to commit this flagrant wrong | only rivet his chains more securely, and subject 
» was void in Mexico, (and | understand that it || upon the rights of the southern le. him to a more rigid discipline, while his comforts 
si never been executed or carried out in that Is it humanity and philanthropy? I have great | and the necessaries of life must diminish in the 
epublic;) and surely, sir, it cannot be in force | admitation for those qualities; yet, sir, | must || ratio of the increase of population, until misery 
the territories that we have acquired from that | confeas, that 1 do not find much to admire in that || and starvation terminate the scene, or drive bim 
at when our Constitution is extended over | character of humanity and philanthropy, that for- | to some horrid deed of violence and of blood. To 
oie | gets the sins and sufferings of its own domestic cir- | the white man in the South, thés restrictive line 
But, Mr. Chairman, be this as it may, we of | cle, and shedsail of its tears over the sins of a neigh- | of policy is fraught with even more alarming con- 
the South are not asking for your legislative aid. bor, with which they have nothing to do, and for | sequences. The alternative left him is either to 
And if the positions of northern gentlemen be true, | which they are in no way responsible. lam some- | abandon his home to the blacks, to exterminate 
they have got all that they demand; they are, there- || times almost tempted, Mr. Chairman, to inquire | them, or to fail a victim to their starving and ex- 
fore, inexcusable if they — in pressing this || of these gentlemen, whe spend so much of their || cited fury. These consequences, though distant, 
legislative prohibition, so fraught with excitement, || time in weeping over, and denouncing the supposed |! | fear are not the less certain. 
tation, and danger to the country; for gentle- || sin of slavery, if there is not some diminutive, || But why legislate at all upon the subject of sla- 
Sd must know, that every step they take towards || little sin in their own vicinity, to which they might | very? For by diffusing it, you do not add one 
the consummation of their avowed objects, they || with propriety spare a portion of their tears? and || to their number, or enslave any who are now free; 
are severing some tie that has hitherto bound us | if a portion of their very valuable time could not | and by confining it, you do not liberate any now 
together, and rendering wider and deeper that gulf || be spared from declaiming against slavery, and | in servitude; and, in any event, it cannot be s 
that unfortunately, already exists between us. | very profitably and usefully employed in lecturing | before the sovereign people of the territories wil 
| the free negro population of their cities against | form their constitutions preparatory to their ad- 
| mobocracy, and those scenes of lawless violence | mission as States into the Union; and, sir, I be- 
ypon this floor. As long as they are conformed to || and blood. that are becoming but too frequent in | lieve that every class of politicians admit, that 
in good faith, we need no other or better guarantees; || many of the eastern cities. But, sir, as | hold the | when they do so under proper legal sanction, 
and if they should prove imadequate to our pro- | doctrine, that every individual or body politic | they have the right and the power to settle this 
tection before the judicial tribunals of the country, || should be permitted to manage his own domestic vexed question for themseives. Then why not 
it will be a misfortune that we must brook and | affairs, without any officious or impertinent inter- | give them territorial governments without any re- 
bear as best we can. | ference from any quarter, I will decline any at- _ striction upon the subject of slavery ? leaving those 
We are frequently told, sir, that if this prohib- || tempt to pry into the supposed faults or foibles of > to settle it who are to be immediately interested in 
itory legislation, in relation to the territories, be || other persons or States; but will say, that if slavery || it, and thereby restore to the country that which 
unconstitutional—as I contend it is—that the judi- || = a sin, reas. none but ourselves; and = || it so much needs—peace, harmony, quietude, and 
ial tribunals of the country will declare it void. || do not ask gentlemen to participate in it, we do || repose. + 
| edaais the plausibility of the position; but, sir, || not seek or Eales to force it upon them, and we || ‘i regret, sir, to find that this class of politicians 
do we not all know that the adoption of the Wil-| feel that we have a right to expect that they, in || have made their impress upon all political parties 
mot proviso, however unconstitutional and void it || return, will not attempt to force their sickly, sen- || and sects throughout the entire North. | regret to 
may be, will be practically as fatal to the interests }; timental, anti-slavery views, either upon us or i find the entire Whig party of the North upon this 
of the South, as if it was constitutional and valid? || upon the legislation of this Government. || floor the uncompromising advocates of the Wil- 
Its passage by Congress will be virtually appro- Bat, sir, i fear that there is more in the perti- || mot proviso. I regret also to find many of our 
priating the entire territories to the people of the || nacious adherence to this line of policy than is seen | Democratic friends from the North the zealous 
non-slaveholding States. For, sir, there are very || upon the surface; and my apprehensions were || advocates of this policy. But, sir, | am gratified 
few, if indeed there are any alaveholders, who || rather confirmed than weukened: by the positions || to know that there is a portion of the Democratic 
would carry their property to the territories in || taken the other day by the gentleman from Penn- | party of the North who have been actuated by 
violation of what they regard as an unconstitu- || sylvania, (Mr. Srevens.}) That gentleman, in || more enlarged and national views than mere sec- 
tional enactment of Congress, to take the chances || the course of his remarks, stated distinctly, ‘* that | tional prejudice—by a patriotism as broad as the 
of a tedious, troublesome, and expensive law-suit, || Congress had no power to abolish slavery in the | Constitution, and as far-reaching as the remotest 
as well as the chances of slavery being prohibited || States.’’ He told us, however, that he regretted | limits of the Union. They have stood by the 
by the people when they come to frame consti- || that there was no such power. But in a subsequent | compromises of the Constitution of the country, 
tutions preparatory to their admission as States. || part of his speech he used the following language: || and the rights of the American citizen under it, 
Andit would necessarily be many years before a “Tain roel to the qian of coo, gma '| amid the pitiless peltings of a nore that iene 
uestion of that magnitude, in which so much in- || FNINe it within its present limits will bring the States | cigm raised around them. e have seen them 
Sen is felt throu hout the whole country, and out || Pe eaeG oy ee ABOLITION. | Let it SPREAD, and |) fH one by one, under the steady fire that has been 
of which so much excitement and agitation has || ruarts TexDING To THE HEART, tT MUST BE ERADICATED | aimed at them at home, until they are now but 
grown, could undergo judicial investigation and | OR IF WILL EAT OUT THE VITALS.” || few in number. Yet, sir, | hope that a sufficent 
decision; during which time, the tide of emigra- The gentleman plainly and openly avow# the || number of them are yet upon this floor to save the 
tion to these territories would be almost entirely || objects of his policy, and has the frankness and | Constitution from violence, and the Union from 
from the North, the country be filled up by peo- || candor to tell us what must be its ultimate end. || its present perils. To them, sir, I feel that every 
ple from the non-slaveholding States, who would || He expresses his determination to do by indirect | lover of the Constitution and the Union owesa 
control the institutions of the territory for all time || congressional enactment, that which he admits | deep and lasting debt of gratitude. And I, sir, 
to come, and the judicial decision of the question, || Congress has no constitutional power to do directly. | not as a southern man and a slaveholder, but as 
though in our favor, would come too late to confer || Sir, if Congress has no power to abolish slavery | an American citizen who loves the Constitution 
any practical benefits upon the southern people. | in the States directly, where can the power be | and the Unioi, take pleasure in awarding to them 
Thus, by the passage of the proviso, however || found to authorize Congress to adopt a line of | that tribute that their patriotism so richly merits 
unconstitutional it may be, you deprivethe south- || policy having abolition for its object, and which | at our hands. 4 : 
ern citizen of what he claims and understands to || must followas a necessary result? Isit notafraud | Much, sir, has been said upon this floor about 
be a constitutional right, and leave him, for all || upon the Constitution and the constitutional |, disunion, treason, and traitors. If there is treason 
practical purposes eiedaumainaly, unless, driv- || rights of the slaveholder? I insist, if Congress has | in the land, who are the traitors? Is it treason to 
en to madness by a sense of your injustice, he |! ‘no power to do it directly, that there is an equal seek to maintain the Constitution in its original 
determines to resort to resistance as the only rem- || want of power to do it indirectly. Sir, I have | purity and the rights of the citizen under it? if 
edy left him. very little admiration for the fairness or justice of | this is not treason, we have no traitors In the 
ir, it seems to me, that according to the opinions || that class of politicians, who have not the moral | South; for, sir, if the southern people ever strike, 
that northern gentlemen profess to hold in relation || courage and boldness to do directly, and in the | the blow will be in the defence and maintenance of 
to the questions which now create so general an in- || face of day, that which they would gladly accom- || the Constitution of the country, and the clear and 
terest and so much excitement in the public mind— || plish by circumvention, and the msidious and || indisputable rights of the people. That there isa 
asthey hold that slavery is prohibited in the territo- || assassin-like stens of indirection. || spirit of discontent and apprehnsion abroad in the 
ries, both by the immutable laws of nature and the But we are told that the class to which this gen- | land, growing out of threatened aggressions, none 
existing beske of the land, they might, with great || tleman belongs, are ultra upon the subject of || can controvert. Everysereeze that is wafted to the 
Propriety, abandon their prohibitory line of policy; || slavery, and that there are but few fanatics who || Capitol brings with it the low murmurs of discon- 
while the South feels, that to submit to it, is to con- || sympat with him at the North. Sir, whatis | tent and apprehensions that prevail throughout 
sent to the destruction of the fortifications that the |} the difference between the positions of this gentle- | the country; and every newspaper that reaches 
Constitation has thrown around her for the pro- || man and those of every other Wilmot provisoist | us here is teeming with the solicitude and excite- 
tection of her rights, and defence of the weak- || upon this floor? I can see none, except in one | ment that the perple feel in these questions. The 
ness of snimoriaion; and to give her sanction to that || particular: He has the frankness to tell us his confidence that the people once had in the security 
record, which proves at once their inferiority and || object, while others seek to deceive us in relation | and efficacy of parchment guarantees has given 
their degradation. : | to it; for it is quite evident, according to their own | place to distrust and apprehension. The respect 
hat motives prompt gentlemen to insist upon |! declarations, that they are all actuated by a com- || that the people of the different sections of this 
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Sir, beyond the guarantees of the Constitution, 
we ask nothing, except that they be not violated 
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country once entertained for the rights, interests, 
and feelings of the people of the other sections, is 
iving way to feelings of selfishness and dislike. 
The fraternal affections that were once so com- 
mon in this great American family, are being rap- 
idly converted into settled hate. Sir, if this state 
of things is to be continued, and no remedy ap- 
plied to these evjls, it requires an eye less pene- 
trating than that of prophecy to read the fuwure | 
history of this Republic. 
Gentlemen tell us that they will arrest and sub- 
due this popular discontent by force; and for that 
urpose the honorable gentleman from Illinois 
Col, Brssex1] offers to the Government thirty-six 
regiments. Sir@if this state of things is much 
longer continued, the honorable gentleman will 
find that even the potent powers of the regiments 
that he offers will be inadequate to the task he | 


would have them accomplish. Let this state of | 


things continue, sir, and gentlemen will find that 


there is no hand, save that of Deity, that can still || 
the storm that they have raised; that therg is no || 


aad except the arm of Omnipotence that can 
old a free, a gallant, and an unwilling people 
together. 

i utter this in no spirit of threat or menace. 1 
speak of factsas I understand them to exist. Sir, | 
if we would restore 


return speedily too, to that spirit of concession, 
compromise, and mutual respect for the rights, | 
interests, and feelings of the people of each and | 
every section of this Confederacy, that character- 
ized the deliberations of our fathers who formed the 
Confederacy, and gave to us this proudest monument 
of human wisdom—the American Constitution. 

I represent a constituency who love and cherish 
this Union as much as any men in it, and who will | 
sacrifice all that honest freemen, having a proper 
respect for themselves and their rights, can sacri- 
fice for its maintenance. Beyond this | trust they | 
will not be asked or expected to go. 

But, Mr. Chairman, | perceive that my hour is 








mediately ander the consideration of the committee, | 


the admission of California. Upon that subject I || 


wi! aay, that I think there are many and almost 
insuperable objections to her admission with her 
= constitution and boundaries, some of which 

will briefly notice. First, the area which she has 
chosen to embrace, spreading out in extent suffi- 
cient for an empire—a territory out of which a 


half dozen States of the usual size might and ought || 


to have been formed. She has appropriated to 
herseif the entire sea-coast of that extensive terri- 
tery, which, with its valuable ports and harbors, 
might have been divided between a number of 
States, And, sir, before the organic law of that 
State was framed, the qualifications of the voters in 
that country should have been ascertained and 
settled by law, so that Congress might have known, 
when asked to admit her, by whom her constitu- 
tian was framed—whether by the actual settlers or 
by the floating gold diggers who have found their 
way ihither from every quarter of the globe, the 
most of whom are transient adventurers, and are 
in no way identified with the country. These, 
with many other objections that I might notice did 
— permit, are almost insuperable. 

ut, notwithstanding the many objections that 
may with so much propriety be urged against the 
admission of California, if she come into this | 
House connected with the other territorial ques- 
tions which now unfortunately agitate and threaten 
the country—if she brings with her the great vir- 
tue of settling all these vexed territorial questions— 
of restoring to this afflicted country peace, har- 
mony, and 





vote for her admission. Butif the question of her 


other questions open for . ete and strife, | can 
see no propriety in her admission, with these ob- 


jections which perhaps, might be overcome by an |, 


os the rights of Texas to that boundary, 
and 


| to that boundary, or setting up any claim adverse 


Admission of California—Mr. Benton. 


upon herself the agency, and undertook the set- | 6. Abolition of slavery in the forts 


tlement of the question of her boundary. This 
Government recognized and advocated her rights 
to the extent that she claimed, and having thus | 


aving settled the question of boundary with 
Mexico by the acquisition of territory in addition 
to that claimed ropa I hold that this Govern- 
ment is estopped from denying the right of Texas 


to hers. And entertaining that opinion, sir, Lam 
opposed to voting one dollar to be offered to Texas 
as an inducement to her to sell a portion of her 
territory to this Government; for the practical re- 


| sult of this policy would be, to throw additional | 
|| territory into the controversy which now agitates 





ce and quietude to the || 
country—if we would perpetuate the Union of || 
these States—we must return, and, in my opinion, || 


the country so seriously. Mr. Chairman, before 


* [March 8, 


Senate, 


aavy-yards, and dock yards of the United Sia...” 
. Aboli = 
| 7 : iuon of the slave trade between the 


| 8. Abolition of slavery within the Sta 
| Anda non-enamertied catalogue of ipemtiaa, 
ressions, and encroachments upon the South, 
his is the list of the subjects to be mixed y,, 
with the question of admitting the State of Call 
fornia into the Union; and | am against the mm; ; 
ture, and that for reasons which apply to the hick 
te lump, and to each separate ingredient in the 
I am against it in the lump. 
California is a State, and hasa right to be treated 
_ as other States have been, when asking admission 
| into the Union, and none of which have been gu). 





| L can vote to dismember Texas, the proposition 
_fhust come from her. I am unwilling to see this 
| Government propose to disrnember one of the 
States of the Union, by purchase or otherwise. 
Mr. Chairman, let the boundaries of Texas be 
| acknowledged; give territorial governments to 
| Deseret and New Mexico, without any restriction 
| upon the subject of slavery—with a provision 
| that when they have the necessary elements for 
| State governments, and have formed republican 
constitutions, settling the question of slavery for 
themselves, that they shall be admitted into the 
Union; admit California; pass some law ren- 
dering effective that provision of the Constitution 


slaves’’ escaping into free States; let this Gov- 


duties, and let each State control its own domestic 
affairs without interference from any quarter,—and 


| we may then hope for the restoration of peace, | 





harmony, and confidence, and that the Federal 
Constitution and the union of these States may 
be perpetuated forever. 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 





repose, and the confidence of the people || 
in the stability of the Union, I, sir, am willing to | 


admission comes up singly and alone, leaving the fornia. 
| 
| 


\SPEECH OF MR. BENTON,| 


drawing rapidly to a close. I must, therefore, || 
hasten to speak for a moment upon the question im- || 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE Senate, “April 8, 1850. 


| tion of the special order, being Mr. Foorge’s motion 
| to refer Mr. Bexx’s resoluuions to a Committee 
| of Thirteen, the pending question being upon an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Batpwin to except 
from the reference so much as relates to the ad- 
mission of California as a State— 
Mr. BENTON said: It is proposed to make the 


/admission of California a part of a system of || 
|| measures for the settlement of the whole slavery 


| question in the United States. I am opposed to 


| this mixing of subjects which have no affinities, || 


| and am in favor of giving to the application of 
California for admission into this Union a separ- 
| ate consideration, and an independent decision, 
upon its own merits. She is a State, and should 
| not be mixed up with anything below the dignity 
of a State. She has washed her hands of slavery 
at home, and should not be mixed up with it 


| abroad. She presents a single application, and | 


| should not be coupled with other-subjects. Yet 


|| it is prepened to mix up the question of admitting | 


_ California with all the questions which the slavery 
| agitation has produced in the United States, and 
_to make one general settlement of the whole, 


| somewhat in the nature of a compact or compro- | 


| mise. Now, lam opposed to all this. 1 ask for 
| California a separate consideration, and object to 


|| mixing her up with any, much more with the 


| 


whole of the angry and distracting subjects of dif- 
| ference which have grown up out of slavery in 
the United States. 
What are these subjects? They are: 
1. The creation of Territorial Governments in 
New Mexico, and in the remaining part of Cali- 


_ 2. The creation of a new State in Texas, reduc- 
tion of her boundaries, settlement of her dispute 
with New Mexico, and cession of her surplus ter- 


overweaning anXiety to settle the whole contro- | ritory to the United States. 





versy. 

Upon the subject of the Texan boundary, I think 1 
it is evident that the right of Texas is clear and | 
indisputable to every inch of territory that she | 
claimed at the time that this Government took | 


3. Recapture of fugitive slaves. 


4. Suppression of the slave trade in the District || 


of Columbia. 
5. Abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, 


which requires the “delivering up of fugitive | 


ernment confine itself to its legitimate powers and || 


The Senate having proceeded to the considera- | 


|| jected to the indignity of having their app)j 
| Seog with he doaksinn of athdes lelbelan ene 
| to them, foreign questions. 
|| _ I object to it upon principle—that principle of 
|| fair legislation which requires every measure ‘1 
| stand or fall upon its own merits, unaided b 
| stronger measures, unimpeded by weaker ones. 
I object to it on account of the nature of the 
| subjects to be coupled with California—aj| angry 
| distracting, and threatening the Union with disso. 
|| lution; while her application is ealm, conciliatory 
| national, and promising to strengthen and aug. 
| ment the Union. 

I object to it beeause California herself has ob. 
| jected to it. Her constitution contains this pro. 
| vision: 

** Every law enacted by the Legislature shall con. 
| tain but one object; and that shall be expressed in the 
title.” 

This is the opinion of California about mixing 
| different subjects together in the process of legis. 
lation; and a wise opinion it is; and a wise pro- 
| vision it is to be put into her constitution, and 
| worthy to be put into all constitutions, and very 
| fitand proper to be acted upon by all legislative 
bodies, whether written down in their constitu- 
| tions or not. California has doubtless heard of 
| that legislative operation in the old States called 
** log-rolling’’—a term which needs no definition 
| in this assembly—and took care by a fundamental 
enactment—by a law of constitutional dignity, 
and permanent obligation, to keep it out of her 
own borders, And now, by what would seem to be 
a rebuke of her constitutional provision—a flout 
upon her wisdom—a satire upon her prudery— 
and a caution not to pretend to be better than 
others—it is proposed in the American Congress 
| to perform the operation — herself—to “ log- 
|| roll’? her, herself, into this Union !—into it, or out 
| of it, as the case may be—as the ‘‘rollers”’ may be 
| successful, or not, in getting their ‘*logs”’ together. 

I object to the process. [ object to mixing 
California with anything else. 1 have objected in 
the lump; | will now take the ingredients in detail. 

1. The government for the two territories. This 
brings up the Wilmot proviso, which is unconst- 
tutional in the opinion of some members—inexpe- 
dient in the opinion of others—and both constitu- 
tional and expedient in the opinion of some others. 
| It is an angry, distracting, and sectional question, 

with which California, for herself, has determined 
to have nothing to do. She has put it into her 
constitution, that slavery and involuntary servitude 
shall not exist in her borders. This settles the 
question of the Wilmot proviso for her, and was 
intended to settle it, and intended to free the ques- 
tion of her admission from the impediment of that 
question. And now, how wrong to her—how un- 
_just—how mortifying—how unexpected and in- 
_ comprehensible to her, to have the question of her 
admission connected with this proviso in two 
neighboring territories, and her admission made 
actually dependent upon its settlement—preceden! 
settlement—in New Mexico and the Great Basin. 
"She had as well have remained a territory hersel!, 
|| subject to the question < her own soil, as thus 
|| to be subjected to it abroad. And better, 100. 
There is more dignity in being tried at home than 
abroad—more consonance to our notions of fair 
| trial to be tried in her own person than by proxy. 
| After all, there is a positive incongruity and 1- 
compatibility in mixing these two questions. One 
is clearly constitutional, The power for it is wri: 
ten down in the Constitution. Congress may 4¢- 
| mit new States ; and this is an application for the 
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“snission of a new State out of territory belong- 


io the United States; and there is no question 

of constitationality in it. Not so the Wilmot 
yiso. Power for it is not written down in the 
Poastitution. Its constitutionality is denied, and 
nat by many members on this floor. Here, then, 
coupling of an undisputedly constitutional with 
mi renuously disputed constitutional measure; and 
4 yoting upon them as a whole, or as mutual and 
j ndent measures, as a system of measures, as 
compromise, members may find themselves in a 
a of impossibility. Oaths to the Constitution 
cannot be compromised; and, therefore, questions 


of undisputed constitutionality.- 
| am ready to vote for governments to the terri- 
ries; and, believing in what I have alleged from | 
the beginning, that slavery is extinct in New Mex- 
ico, and in all California, and cannot be revived in | 
either, or in any part of either, without positive | 
enactment, Lam ready to vote them governments 
yithout any provision-on the subject of slavery. 

2. Texas, with her large and various questions, 
is the second subject proposed to be coupled with | 
the admission of California. It isa large and com- 
plex subject, presenting in itself many and distinct 

ots. A new State, to be carved out of her side— 
reduction of boundaries—settlement of the dispute 
with New Mexico—cession of her surplus territory | 
wo the United States: such are the large and various | 
points which the ‘Texas question presents. They 
deserve a Separate consideration. Texas herself | 
should object to this conjunction with California, 
ss much as California should object to it with 
Texas. They present incompatible subjects—in- | 
congruous—and large enough each to demand a 
separate consideration. They are subjects of equal 
dignity. Each concerns a State, and States should 
be considered alone. But there is another objec- 
tion to this conjunction, of higher order still, and 
which concerns this Congress, and the exercise of | 
its powers. By the Constitution, Congress is to | 
admit new States: by this coupling of ‘l'exas and 
California, it would be Texas which would admit 
the new State of California. Thus: Texas has 
four questions to be settled, not one of which can 
be settled without her consent. A new State can- 
not be carved out of her—her boundaries cannot 





j 


| lumbia, 
California, or with anything else, or taking it || 


| upon it, either by special authorization, or by gen- 
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Senate. 











States, in their corporate capacity; and say, this | 
affair of the runaway slaves is the only case in 
which any of the non-slaveholding States, in my | 
Opinion, have given just cause of complaint to | 
slaveholding sisters. But how is it here, in this 
body, the appropriate one to apply the legal rem- 
edy? Any refusal on the part of northern mem- 
bers to legislate the remedy? We have heard 
many of them declare their opinions; and | see no 
line of East and West, dividing North from South, 


| in these opinions. I see no geographical boundary 


dividing northern and southern opinions. I see 


|| no diversity of opinion bnt such as occurs in or- 
of disputed should never be mixed with questions || 


dinary measures before Congress. For one, | am 
ready to vote at once for the passage of a fugitive 
slave recovery bill; but it must be as a separate 
and independent measure. 

4. Suppression of the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. This again is a subject in which 
California has n® concern, and with which she 
should not be mixed. It is a subject of low 
degree, and not fit to be put into the balance against 
the admission of a State. 
itself, and to be done by itself; and | see no reason | 
why itis not done. The opinion of this Chamber | 
seems to be unanimous; then why not act? | | 
have been here thirty years, and have seen no | 
state of parties in which this revolting traffic might | 
not have been suppressed. 

5. Abolition of slavery 
I object to mixing this question with | 


singly. 1 will send it to no committee. [ will | 
not even consider it. I will do as | have done for | 
thirty years—let it alone. | will do as Con- | 
gress has done for sixty years—let it alone. I 
will do, as | believe this Congress will do—let it 
alone. I will give no committee power to act 





eral words large enoagh to cover it. 

6. Abolition of slavery in the forts and arse- 
nals, navy-yards, and dock-yards of the United 
States. | make the same objection to mixing this 














be reduced—her dispute with New Mexico cannot 
be settled—her surplus territory cannot be had, 
without her consent! This gives her a veto upon 
the admission of California, if coupled as pro- 
posed—gives her four vetoes! for there are four 
points at which her consent would be necessary, 
and the withholding of which upon any one point 
would be a veto upon the admission of Califormia. 
In fact it would give her still more vetoes. For 
the subjects coupled together, and acted upon as a 
whole, must all stand or fall together; so that the 
veto of Texas upon any part of her own subject 
would be the veto ef the whole with which they 
were coupled. 

The Texas questions ought to be settled—ought 
ae been before she was admitted into ~ 
nion, and | proposed it then, five years ago, an 
have popaienss cote at the jounthanesian My 

position, heretofore, printed by order of the 

ate, contains my sentiments. Iam ready to 
vote for them; or for better, if offered; but always 
a8 a separate and substantive measure. 

3. Fugitive slave bill. This is a case of run- 
away negroes, and in which California has no 
concern. She will have no slaves to run away, 
and none can run to her. She is too far off for 
that. She has no interest in the subject, and it is 
‘degradation to her to have the question of her 
admission mixed up with it. In her name I pro- 
lest against this dishonor, against this disgrace of 
having the high question of her admission thrown 
into holch-potch with a fugacious bill for the cap- 
lure of runaway n . 

We have a bill now—an independent one—for 
the recovery of these slaves. It is one of the 
oldest on the calendar, and warmly pressed at the 
commencement of the session. It must be about 
ripe for decision by thistime. I am ready to vote 
Upon it, and to vote anything, under the Constitu- 
tion, which will be efficient and satisfxctory. It 
18 the only point, in my opinion, 
the non-siaveholding States, as States, have given 
te cause of complaint to the slaveholding States. 

leave out individuals and societies, and speck of 


eschew it in toto, and will vote to give no com- 
mittee any sort of jurisdiction over it. 

7. Abolition of the slave trade between the | 
States. Suill the same answer. I will mix it with | 
nothing, nor take it by itself. Congress has 


subject with California, or with anything else. 1 | 


no one in Congress that | ever heard of—the clause | 
to regulate commerce between the States, gives no | 
such power; and if it did, would be precisely the 
contrary of what has been claimed. To ** regu- 
late’ is not to destroy, but to guide and direct— | 








to conduct with order and method, for the better | 
success of the thing regulated. It is to protect | 
and to promote commerce among the States that | 
Congress is authorized to regulate it between them; 


and, in that sense, it is probable that Congress will | 


have no applications to regulate the sale of slaves 
between the States, nor have any disposition to 
do it of its own accord. 

8. Abolition of slavery in the States. This 
again is a subject which | would not touch. The 
slave States are much agitated about it; but with- 
out reason, and against reason. Congress has 


done nothing to alarm them, and much to quiet || 
Disciaimer of power—disclaimer of desire; || 
sixty years refusal to touch it, is the highest evi- | 
dence which Congress can give of its determina- | 

c This 
if 


them. 


tuon to abide the Constitution and its duty. 
ought to be satisfactory to all slavehoiders. 
any one is not satisfied with this test, jet him try 
another; let him go to the market—that quick and 
truthful reporter of all danger to property; and he 
will quickly find, from the price that is offered 
or that nobody is afraid of abolition but him- 
self. 

No, sir! These four last named subjects—abo- 
lition of slavery in this District—its abolition in 
the forts and arsenals, dock-yards and navy-yards 
—its abolition in the States—and the suppression 
of the slave trade between the States—ail belong 
to a class of subjects not to be touched—which 


Congress never has touched, and haa no disposition 


row to touch. They are subjects which require 


at which any of || no additional guaranties from congressional com- 
romises. 


The Constitution is the compromise. 
t is the binding compromise, and has been faith- 
|| fully kept by every Congress froin 1789 to 1850; 





itis a thing right in || 


in the District of Co- | 


shown no disposition to meddle with it, and has || 
no power to doso. The clause quoted by some— | 


and there is no reason to suppose it will not con- 
tinue to be kept. I[f it shall not be kept, it will 
be time enough, after the breach is committed, to 
think of the remedy—the remedy of disunion. 
We should no more look ahead for causes of dis- 
union, than we should look ahead for causes of 
separation from our wives, or for the murder of 
our mothers. 

These are all the specified causes of alarm to 
the slave States from any conduct, or apprehended 
conduct, on the part of Congress, of which I have 
heard complaint. I do not trouble myself with 
those who have no power to act—with individuals 
or societies. Congress is the effective power—the 
representation of all the States@-and of that | 
speak, and say that | know of nothing in ite con- 
duct which can give the slave States any cause for 
complaint or alarm. 

Undefined complaints of aggressions, encroach- 
ments, and oppressions are made from some parts 
of the South. So far as these undefined com- 
oman ly to Congress, and the northern States, 

know of no foundation for them. Some legisla- 
tive resolutions are offensive, but they do not 
amount to aggression, encroachment, oppression. 
| But I do know of forbearance in Congress to ex- 
| ercise an undisputed power which might be exer- 
| cised to the annoyance and oppression of the 
South. I allude to the power of direct taxation. 
The slave property of the slaveholding States is 


| estimated at more than a thousand millions of dol- 


lars. It would be arich subject of taxation. No 
Government in the world leaves such a mass of 
wealth untaxed. We have taxed it, and when it 
was worth much less than now—taxed it in 1798 
and in 1813. No one dreams of itnow! Yet it 
would be a mode of taxation to oppress the slave- 
holding States, because the burden of it would fall 
exclusively upon them. It would be a mode o. 
annoying the slave States from the right it would 
involve te count and value the slaves, and verify 
returns by actual inspection. It might be a mode 
of abolishing slavery, upon the principle of sup- 
| Pressing, by fining, under the name of taxing; 

which was a mode of suppressing, or banishing, 
| branches of the bank of the United States, once 
| resorted to, in order to get rid of that institution, 
in some of our western States. The abstinence in 
| Congress to exercise this undisputed power—the 
fact that no northern member has ever proposed 
or hinted it—this great fact of not using this un- 
disputed power, when it might, should be received 
| by all candid minds as the highest earthly evi- 
_dence that Congress has no disposition to usurp 
| dispated powers, much less to commit flagrant 
| violations of the Constitution, to harass or destro 
slave property in the slaveholding States of this 
Union. 

But we do not stop at forbearance—at absti- 
nence from using undisputed power to annoy the - 
slave States. We do not stop at negative proof to 
show the just and kind disposition of Congress 
towarda these States. We proceed to positive acts, 
and by them prove the same thing. And here 
| let us be precise. The year 1835 is named as 
the year of the commencement of the slavery 
agitation, and the aggressions upon the South 
Granted, as to the time. Granted, also, as to in- 
dividuals and societies. But how was it as to 
States and Congress? That is the point. And 
the answer is, that so little was Congress affected 
by the abolition societies—so little inclined to 
abolish slavery, or to restrict its area—that it ac- 
tually inereased it; and that repeatedly and ‘argely, 
and within the obnoxious time. [It was in the year 
1836—the very year after this slavery agitation is 
|| dated, and the very year after the leading papers 
|| in the South had made it a question of time only 
|| for a convention of the slaveholding States to as- 
|| semble and provide for a southern confederacy, 
|| that Congress actually increased the area of slavery 
'| in one of the largest of the slave States; and that 

at a sacrifice of a part of the Missouri compromise 
line, and by the actual conversion of a large extent 
| of free soil into slave soil. I speak of the annexa- 
|| tion of the Platte country to the Siate of Missouri. 
By that act of annexation, a part of the Missouri 
compromise line—one hundred miles of i on @ 
straight line—was abolished; and a new line sub- 
stituted near three hundred miles long on its two 
sides, cutting deep into free soil, and converting it 
into slave soil, The six beautiful counties of the 
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Platie country were gained to Missouri by this | 
operation—gained to a slave State, and carved out | 
of free territory, made free by the compromise of 
1820—and all by the help of northern votes. 1 
say by the help of northern votes, and without 
cdueian to the Journal; for the fact proves itself. 
The northern members were the majority; and | 
without help from their votes, the law could not 
have passed to alter the compromise line. 


help from them, the two thirds of the Senate could | 
not have been obtained to ratify the treaty which 
removed the Indians from the ground promised to 
them for a permanent home, and which removal | 
was indispensalfe to the annexation of the country 
to the Siate of Missouri. All this done, and by 
the help of northern votes, and in the very time 
laid as the period of northern designs for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the States! It was done with- 


ot || convention to form a constitution. 
Their 
Senators were equal on this floor; and without || 
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| stretching over a period of sixty years, and reach- 
ing back to the venerable times of our early his- 


|| tory, when Washington was President, and the 
| fathers of our political ehurch were still at the altar. 


| Eight ! and there would have been another, if Con- 
| gress had not passed the act in March, 1820, to 
authorize the people of Missouri to assemble their 
They would 
have assembled the convention themselves, as Other 
territories had done before them, if Congress had 
not passed the act at the session it did. 1 was co- 
temporary with that event, and know something 
about it. Certainly the authorization by Congress 
is a convenience—it regulates the process, and pays 
the expense; but it is not a necessity, and may 

dispensed with in all, and has been in a majority of 





|| the cases of admission, and ought to be in every 
|| case in which Congress does not do its duty by the 





out even any array of North and South. And so 


eae were the abolitionists at home, so una- | 
x 


‘territory. This was the case of California. She | 
|| had been scandalously neglected#left without any 
legal government, or any American law, but a tax 


e to make an agitation at home, that, so far as | || law; and she had no alternative but to make some 


am informed, they were not able to turn a single 
member out of Genasen for the vote he gave in 
favor of the extension of slavery under such ex- 
traordinary circumstances. ‘l'his is a fact which 
stands for an answer; and as such I produce it and 
leave it. 


another. Behold that Texas, ceded to the King 
of Spain by a southern Administration in 1819, 
recovered by the help of northern votes in 1844! 


the greater part of it slave territory. This re- || 


covery carries slavery from the Sabine to the Rio || 


Grande—from the Red river to the Bay of Mata- | 
gorda—from the frontiers of Louisiana to the 

frontiers of New Mexico—ten degrees of longi- | 
tude—above five hundred miles on a straight line! | 
All this was done for the extension of slavery, and | 
by the help of northern votes, and within five years 


the designs of the northern people to abolish 
slavery in the States. This was done, and in that 
time. And now, away with idle fears and ground- 


less accusations! They sink into nothing in the || 


presence of such facts as these. 

But this not all—hardly the beginning of Con- 
ress legislation for the actual extension of slavery. 
ook at all the southwestern and some of the 

western and southern States. Look at them as 
they were some thirty years ago. Look at Ken- | 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, and Missouri; all of 
them more or less incumbered with an Indian 
population, keeping out the white man and his 
slave. Now, all redeemed from the Indian, and 
actual slavery extended where it could not go be- 
fore! And all this again by the help of northern 
votes; for without that help the laws could not 
have been passed, nor the treaties have been rati- 
fied, by which this great extension of actua! slavery 
in 80 many great States has been accomplished. 

I say, then, that these fears are idle—this agita- 

tion groundless—that Congress has no design to 


disturb slave property—and that there is no neces- || 


sity for any settlement or adjustment about it—no 
necessity for compromising California into the 
Union by a grand scheme of settling the whole 
slavery agitation, at the expense of her honor, 
dignity, and rights. 

Having shown that the admission of California 
ought not to be mixed up with any other subject, | 
I now come to the question of admission itself, and | 
say that all the objections which have been made 


to her admission are groundless in fact, or insig- | 


nificant in their nature. What are they? 


} 
| 
This is a great fact, but small in comparison to ] decided well, and I rejoiced when I heard it. It | 
| 
| 
} 


: |) committee which reported the bill for her admis- 
past, and during the very time that the southern || 
convention was under advisement on account of || 


|| which we ean reject it. 
|| a question that every 


|| another of the objections. 


|| sort of a government for herself. The choices lay 
|| between a provisional government—such as Oregon 
|| had established under similar circumstances—and 
| a Stategovernment. Her population, and wealth, 
and the rapidity of her march tothe rank of a great 
State, decided her in favor of the latter;and she 


was the course which | deemed she ought to take 
from the inoment Congress adjourned, 3d of | 
March, 1849, without giving her a legal govern- 
ment, and which I then expressed to several per- 
| sons, and among the rest to the present Secretary 
| of State, Mr. Clayton. Sir, this 1s a subject which 
| I have studied—twice studied; once in 1820, when 
the law for the Missouri Convention was so long | 
delayed—and again in 1837, when Michigan was | 
admitted; and when, as the chairman of the Senate’s 


sion, it became my duty to study her case, and to 
hold myself ready to answer all objections. I did 
| go study, and answer; and the answers were satis- 
| factory to the Senate, for the State was admitted. 
| There is nothing in this objection, and I dismiss it. 
2. Aliens voting at the election of members of 
|| the convention. The fact may be so—probably 
| was 80, in some degree—and might have been so 
| to a large degree, and still no insurperable objec- 
|| tion. ‘The framers of the Texan constitution were 








|| all aliens; and yet that did not prevent her admis- 


| sion into this Union, with the identical constitution 
'which these aliens had formed. No, sir! the 
| question is not so much who made it, as what is 


|| it? Its character is what concerns us, and the 


| only point at which we have power over it, and on 
What is it?) And that is 
Senator can answer for him- 
self; for it has been printed by our order, for our 
| use, and laid upon our tables. Anything in it con- 
| trary to the paramount Constitution of the Union? 
| anything contrary to our republican institutions? 
| anything smelling of alienism? Nothing! nothing, 
/at all! A fair American republican constitution ! 
and one of the best, if not the very best, that has 
been made in any one of the thirty States which 
| now compose this Union; and, being thus good 
in itself, it is not to be met by the question, who 
| made you? It is well made; and that is all the 
business that anybody has with it. It is a repub- 
lican constitution; and thatis the only test to which 
we can subject it. Finally, this very objection of 
alien voters was made in the case of Michigan, 
and truly, and stood for nothing; and for nothing, 
I trust, it will stand here. 
3. Insufficient numbers—not people enough—is | 
And how many are 





1. That no act of Congress has been passed to | 
authorize the ple of € 

conatitution. he fact is admitted, but its conse- 
quence is denied. rress has full power over 
the admission of new tes, and may dispense | 
with all preliminary fogns, when it 8, and 
come direct to the question of admission. This is 
what it may do, and what it has done. It has ad- 
mitted more new States without than with the pre- 
vious authorization of an act of Congress to form a 
constitution. Eight have been so admitted—Ver- 
mont in 1791; Kentucky, 1792; Tennessee, 1796; 
Maine, 1820; Arkansas, 1836; Michigan, 1837; 
Florida, 1845; and lowa, 1846. Eight in all—a 
majority of the whole number ever admitted—and 


alifornia to form a State || 


enough? I speak of men, who exercise political 
rights and constitute the State. How many are 
enough according to the practice of Congress in 
admitting new States? About ten or twelve thou- 
sand; for that is the number of men which the 
usually required population of a new State would 
_ give. One man to six souls is the usual proportion 
in civilized communities; and sixty thousand souls 
| would give ten thousand men; and upon that 

number, or thereabouts, have most of our new 
States been admitted. Now, apply that rule to 
California, and see what would be the result. Her 
man population was computed at about one hun- 
dred thousand when her constitution was formed; 
that would imply a population, women and chil- 





[April g, 


Senare, 


a 


dren included, of six hundred thou J 
True, all these women and children on 
et; bat that is their own business, and not 

e look to the population which sustains q Sue 
—which constitutes political power—which ». 
taxes, gives votes, and fights battles, That pays 
we want. The rest is theit want; and the . 
supply it, even if they have to repeat the — 
of the Sabine women; for there is no law of ors. 
tation and attraction—none ever distovered |, Sir 
Isaac Newton—more universal in its ap lication 
or invincible in its force, than the law that bri 
the sexes together. Where the men are the y 
men will be, and that by strong arm, if gentle we 
will not do; and the children also. They wij all 
be there in due time. Six hundred thousand 
would be the census population now. No, nt 
now—last fall. It is double now; for it rains men 
upon California, and ‘all the year round; no 4 
season in that; and the census of 1860 will prob. 
ably place her at the head of the populous States, 
She has population enough now for two members 
at least; and I will vote her the two that she has 
asked. The rule is to admit a State when she has 
population to give one representative. California 
has enough for several at this day. 

4. Boundaries, that is to say, extent, is another 
objection. The State is said to be too large—tha 
she cut and carved too largely for herself. Tha 
objection comes with an ill grace from us, who 
took in Texas, five years ago, three times as la 
as California, refusing my proposition to provide 
for her reduction, and refusing to propose reduc. 
tion to her now. California is only the third part 
of Texas, and her extent is more apparent than 
real. Mountains and desert spots abstract greatly 
from her arable acres, and reduce them to the area 
of some of our large States—to a less magnitude 
than Missouri or Illinois. But California, as now 
made into a State, is conformable to natural 
boundaries, and could not, without violence to the 
features of nature, undergo division. She isa slip— 
a long and narrow one—between the sea and the 
mountain—between the Pacific ocean and the 
Sierra Nevada: and that strip bound together in 
its centre by the union of its waters, and the con- 
centration of its wealth and power_on the Bay of 
San Francisco. That bay is the heart of California, 
and it cannot be split by a line through it. The 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, and their 
| affluents, are the arteries and veins of that heart, 

and cannot be cut off from it. The slip is long, 
but it is narrow—only an average of one hundred 
and fifty miles, and the one-third of that consisting 
of the slope—the western slope—of. the Great 
Sierra Nevada. What is east of the summit of 
that mountain, and out to the lower Colorada, as 
the line actually runs, is no addition to the strength 
or power of the State, and can only sustain some 
scattered and discontented people—to be discon- 
tented because they can have no political weight— 
and had better have been left out. All the real ele 
mentsof her wealth and power are in the slip along 
the coast; and that is not divisible either lengthwise 
or crosswise. It is too narrow for one of these 
operations; and could not suffer the other without 
being cut through the heart. 

5. Interference of the President. It is objected 
that President Taylor interfered to induce the peo 
S of California to make this State government. 

ven if he had so interfered, it would not vitiate 
the constitution which they have formed, and 
which is the only thing that we have to judge. 

Even if true in fact, the objection would be of no 

application to her constitution. It would be, as 
Judge Chase said of the young lawyer’s argument 
at Richmond, a non sequitur. But it is not founded 
in fact. President ‘Taylor did not interfere. He 
was not in California to interfere personally; he 
could only have done it vicariously; and accord- 
ingly he was so cha But the imputed agents 
deny the . And if they did not, his char- 
acter ought to stand for an answer to a vague ae 
cusation. He has the character of an honest and 
a fair man; and that character should shield bim 
from charges which have nothing but suspicion 
(and that of adversaries, intent upon defeating * 
measure which he has responsibly recommended) 
to rest upon. This objection, of Presidential 1- 
terference, receives, then, the two-fold answer, ° 
being unfounded in fact, and a non séquitur, if i 
| Was not. - , 
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are the named objections, strenuously 
) at first, but more faintly now. In fact they 
nto be abandoned, and a bargain offered for 

, admission of the State, with a threat of total 
defeat if the offer is notaccepted. | allude to what 
as said by the Senator from Kentucky, who sits 

pest over the way, {Mr. Cray,] on Friday last, 
o which then had the effect of starting me from 

granquil seat. He said, as I find it reported, 
@ { think correctly, in the morning papers: 
“fe would say now to those who desired the speedy 
ission of California, the shortest and most expeditious 
a ina bill giving governments to the territories.” 
«He made this statement, because he was impelled to do 
so from what had come to his knowledge. If her admission 
ya separae measure be urged, an opposition is created 
which may result in the defeat of any bili for her admission.” 
«Another reason for such & course was that we are all 
aiming at a compromise, and whatever would be productive 
e(harmony and peace to the distracted country should be 
done.” 
These are the points of that Senator’s remarks 
ghich struck me so forcibly as to spring me from 
my seat at the time they were delivered, and upon 
which, after full time for deliberation, I fee! bound 
to comment now. I had heard such things be- 
| fore, but did not attach any very great practical 
consequence to them; but when I see them repro- 
F duced by that Senator—a man of head and nerve— 
a head to measure, and a nerve to master any 
danger; and see the consequence which he attaches 
to them, | can no longer consider them as words 
without intents. Words are sometimes deeds, and 
these now become so; and as such they deserve 
ve considerations. 

The Senator from Kentucky is in favor of the 
proposition to couple the admission of California 
with some other subject. I think he limited him- 
self to the territorial governments, and recom- 
mends that conjunction as the most speedy way 
of accomplishing the admission of the young State. 
Sir, [ say, honor first,—speed afterwards. I say, 
an honorable admission, no matter upon what 
time, in preference to a dishonorable one, no mat- 
ter how speedy. The subjects proposed to be 
coupled with California under the motion ‘from 
which we move to except her, are all the subjects 
impending in the Senate, and which grow out of 
the institution of slavery in the United States: If 
she goes to the intended grand committee of thir- 
teen under this proposition, she goes there to be 
coupled in the consideration, and weighed in the 
balance, and mixed up in the concoction, and 
brought out in the product, of all these subjects 
moulded and amalgamated into one measure, or 
into a system of measures of mutual dependence, 
and called’ a compromise. I qualify this as dis- 






honorable to California; and say that the latest | 
admission, without it, is preferable to the speediest | 


with it. 
Speedy admission is doubtless desirable to Cali- 
fornia. Her position is anomalous, and disadvan- 
tageous. A young eee without the means 
of living—without character to borrow—soliciting 
loans, and that in vain, at three per cent. a month. 
Ifshe was a State of the Union, Wall street would 
relieve her of her bonds; but being as she is, with- 
out acknowledged legal existence, the capitalist 
eschews her; and this young State, rich in inher- 
ent resources, and sitting upon gold, is driven to 
the resource of State bonds, and a paper medium, 
which nobody will touch. All her operations are 
carried on at a disadvantage, for want of a fixed 
legal character. The sum of six hundred thou- 
sand dollars has been taken from the people, 
without law, and whemthey were without govern- 
ment, and 
being no State, in the law, her name cannot be put 
tuto a bill to pay it back. This -six hundred 
thousand dollars refunded, would relieve the 
young State, and allow time for the development 
er own resources. It is justly due, being ille- 
sally collected for duties when there was no law 
‘0 warrant it, no correlative protection to justify 
‘axation, and when the necessaries and the com- 
forts of life, were dear enough without being sub- 
Jected to a military tariff, ‘That money should be 
refunded, net to the merchant who paid it to the 
military chest, biit to the people who restored it, 
ve ee upon it, to the merchant; and 
their State 
ceive it. 
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attaining the desired object was to include her ad- | 
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ought to be paid back to the State—but | 


to have it back, and | 


tfu } 
govechtinad thee ght agent to | 
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Want of a branch mint; and before that could ] I hold to be 


be got ready, an assayer to fix the value of gold | 
in the lump, is another want of California, neglected | 
because she is not a State. The laborer loses | 





| value. All the gold that is used in the country is 
used ata t loss—two dollars in the ounce, as 
I have been informed, equal to twelve per cent. on 


| 





Price $3 Por Tuts Sesston. 


the duty of the Senate in the present 
crisis. Sir, it may be temperament, or it may be 
| reason, that governs my resolve; but, be it which 
| it may, | adhere to it with the tenacity of religious 


largely on all his Viggings for want of this te&t of || conviction, that it is our duty toresist this attempt 


to overawe us. It is among the first of such at- 
tempts, and we should resist at the beginning. 
| All history tells us that confederacies are ruined 


the amount dug. That is an enormous tax upon || by anarchy among the members, rather than by 
labor—such as no country ever beheld; yet it has || tyranny in the head; and if this threat connects 


to be endured until the State is admitted; and 
even after that until Congress can legislate for her. 


| 


| itself with the Nashville Convention, we have the 
|| case of anarchy among the members against which 


These are some of the reasons for the speedy || ten impressive numbers of the Federalist so pro- 


admission of California; they are great, and many 
remain untold; but, great as they all are, dishonor- 
| able admission is worse than their still longer en- 
| durance. 
| The Senator from Kentucky made this state- 


| come to his knowledge, namely, that if her ad- 
| mission was urged as a separate measure, an o 
position is created which may result in the defeat 


of the admission; and, thereupon, he declares his | 


own determination not to urge the separate meas- 


ure. Now, this strikes me exactly in the con- | 


trary sense. Threats are not good arguments 
with me, even when I may be going a little wrong, 
much less when [I am going precisely right. ii 
is right to consider the admission of California 
as a separate measure. It is right to do so upon 
parliamentary principles. It is right to do so 
upon the principle of fair legislation. 
to do so upon uniform practice. All other new | 
States have been so admitted; and it is an indig- 
nity to California to make her an exception. e| 
have aright under the Constitution, upon par- | 
liamentary law, and upon sixty years’ practice, to | 
give her case a separate consideration: and are we 

} 

| 

| 


to be deterred fromit by a threat? By a threat of 


creating an opposition which may keep the State | 


out of the Union, if we persist in doing what we 
have a clear right to do? Are we to capitulate to | 
that threat? 


Sir, let Washington answer that | 
question. 


This is what he says of it: 


« All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all com. | 
binations and associations, under whatever plausible char- | 


acter, with the real design to control, counteract, or awe 
the regular deliberation and action of the constituted 


authorities, are destructive to this fundamental principle | 


San he to the established Government) and of fatal ten- 
ency. ‘They serve to organize faction, to give it an artifi- 

cial and extraordinary force, to putin the place of the dele- 
| gated will of the nation, the will of a party, often a small 


|| but artful and enterprising minority of the community: and, 


according to the alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the mirror of the ill- 


the orgun of consistent and wholesome plans, digestea by 
common counsels, and modified by mutual interests.” 


After an impressive pause, Mr. B. continued: 


| concerted and incongruous projects of faction, rather than | 


| ment because he was impelled to it by what had | 


It is right | 


|| phetically warned us. 
| The Senator from Kentucky says, another rea- 
| son for joining all these subjects together is, that 


\| we are all aiming at a compromise, and at the res- 


toration of peace and harmony to a distracted 
country. Certainly these are desirable objects, 
|| and already near about accomplished. The Sena- 
|| tor’s own speech—his own frank, manly, noble 
|| speech delivered on this floor—and for which I 
thank him from the bottom of my heart—has 
| done much to quiet the public mind—far more 
than any hugger-mugger work that he could do in 
a committee room could ever accomplish. His 
own great speech, and the speeches of others—I 
name him because | am addressing myself to him— 
| has already done the good work of quieting the 
country. The public press, also, bas done ite 
eee many papers have dene nobly—too many to 

e enumerated; but there is one wich, from its 
position, its presence here among us, its long stand- 


‘| ing and wide circulation, and its risk of losing 


friends in the very quarter of its greatest support, 
and the firm stand which it has taken in favor of 
| the Union, single it out from all the rest, and 


] entitle it to be named: [tis the National Intelii- 


gencer. 
The Senator from Kentucky speaks of com- 
promise. He says we are all aiming at compro- 
mise, and seems to look to the committee of thir- 
teen for the desirable work. Certainly, the spirit 
|| of compromise is good; and where there is room 
for it, the thing itself is good. ‘The compromises 

| of the Constitution are good; they are fundamen- 
| tal, permanent, and obligatory upon us all. But 
the little patch-work of statutory legislation, 
though dignified with the name of compromise, 
and celebrated when they are brought forth for all 

| the virtues of the real genuine Brandreth pills, yet 
in the end they turn out to be quack medicines, 
and often produce worse diseases than they are 
|| intended to cure. I have no faith in such patch- 
'| work. I can have none in anything that the com- 
|| mittee of thirteen shall produce, if it is raised. 
But | have faith in open, manly, responsible dec- 


Sir, this threat comes under the ban of the Fare- || larations and votes, in which every Senttor speaks 
well Address of the Father of his Country. I | for himself, and stands for a Senator, baring his 
have often read that address, and pondered every || heart, and letting the people see what is in it. 
part of it, but never expected to have occasion to || There is no hugger-mugger in that—no leading, or 
produce any part of it in the American Senate. || being led. A Senator stands for a Senator. He 
‘That time has now come, and I produce this clause || counts one. He speaks*for himself. He shows 
against combinations to defeat public measures, or || what is in him. And [ fully believe that if this 
to overawe the constituted authorities, as the part || Senate, at this moment, was permitted to vote man 
which the statements of the Senator from Ken- || by man, on each and every of the slavery ques- 
tucky extorts from me. He yields to that threat: || tions which now disturb the country, it would kill 
d donot. On the contrary, [ see additional reason || agitation so dead, by showing that there is no 
in it for adhering to what I deem a right course in || foundation for it, that human power could not re- 
legislation. The threat is, indeed, a serious one; | suscitate it during this generation. 

| otherwise the Senator from Kentucky would not || | am for open and independent voting upon 
‘have felt himself impelled to communicate it to || every point, and against any cencoction of a com- 
| the Senate, and to present itas an argument to || mittee. 1 am against letting it be supposed, 
| influence our deliberatiohs. The nature of the | either at home or in Europe, that the preservation 
opposition is not explained; but it is obliged'to be | of this Union depends upon the consultation of 
a combination in some minority in Congress to | pena doctors over the sick body of the Repub- 
control or awe the majority; and it may connect || lic. Its preservation is not there—nor here—in a 
| itself with that approaching convention at Nash- | committee room, nor in this Chamber, nor in the 
ville, of which the want of a clearly-defined object, | hands of politicians; but in the hearts of the peo- 
and many deplorable indications permit and justify | ple, who are at home attending to their own affairs, 
the most unhappy suspicions, nnected or not, || and who will attend to the public affairs also when 
| each in itself, and much more both together, fall | necessary; and who know that they themselves 
under the ban of Washington’s Farewell Address; || have enjoyed, and are enjoying, more blessings 
and the spirit of the address, and the character of | under ru1s Unrow than ever fell to the lot of man 
the man, forbid a surrender on the part of the | upon earth; and who are determined that their 
‘constituted authorities to such combinations to | children shall have the same right to the blessings 
contre] or overawe them, Tcannot surrender. I | of civil and religious liberty, and the same equal 
|| cannot capitulate. No garrison, not even the || chance for the wealth and honors of the sountry 
'| weakest, will surrender until it sees the force of | which they themselves have had. ‘There is where 
the enemy, and learns the terms of the capitula- | the salvation of the Union lies, and not in the’ 
tion. Some will not surrender at all—wil! resist | contrivances of politicians, or the incubations of 
' at all hazards, and to the last extremity: and that || committees. 
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Let us vote upon the measures before us, begin- | 


ning with the admission of California. Let us | 
vote her in. Let us vote, after four months’ talk. | 
The people who have gone there have done honor | 
to the American name, Starting from a thousand 
vinta, and meeting as strangers far removed from | 
fe aml government, they have conducted them- 
selves with the order, decorum and justice, which 
would have done honor to the oldest established | 
and best regulated community. They have carried | 
our institutions to the farthest verge of the land— | 
to the coast of the Pacific, and lit it up with the | 


lights of religion, liberty, and science—lights which | 


will shine across the broad ocean, and illuminate 
the dark recesses of benighted Asia. They have 
completed the work of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
W ould to God that those who landed on the Rock, 
and on the banks of the James river, more than | 
two hundred years ago, and who crossed the 


stormy Atlantic in search of civil and religious | 


liberty, and who did so much for both in their 
day and generation, could now see what has been 
done in our day! could look down from their 
celestial ‘abodes, and see the spark which they 


struck from the flint now blazing with a light | 
which fixes the gaze of the world—see the mus- | 


tard seed which they planted, now towering to the 


skies, and spreading its branches from the Atlantic | 
With what rapture would they | 
welcome the Pilgrims of California into the family | 
circle, while we, their descendents, sit here in | 


to the Pacific, 


angry debate, repulsing our brethren, calculating 
the value of the Union, and threatening to rend it 
asunder if California is admitted ! 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


| the subject-matter. 
urably sauisfy the expectation of the masses of the || 


SPEECH OF MR. ANDREW EWING, | 

OF TENNESSEE, 

In tue House or Representatives, 
Aprit 18, 1850. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole | 
[Mr. Rrewarpson in the chair) on the President’s | 
California Message, 

Mr. EWING said: 

Mr. Cuainman: I have watched the progress 


magnitude of the interests involved; feeling, from | 
the commencement, that the harmony and perma- 
nent prosperity of the Republic depended mainly 
upon the immediate and peaceful adjustment of 
our sectional disputes, This interest has risen | 
saperior in my mind to every partisan aim and 
object. 

For the first two months of our session, it seemed | 
as if we were upon a sea of troubles, without a siar 
or compass to guide our course. Beginning our 
session with a series of warmly-contested and | 
somewhat sectional elections, crimination was fol- 
lowed by recrimination, and threats by menaces, | 
until the Spirit of Discord, evoked during the storm, 
seemed likely to reign forever in our councils. 
Happily for ourselves, for our country and the 
world, this chaos of strife and confusion has meas- 
urably cleared away, and we are enabled at last to | 
see the shore, even if our vessel shall never regain | 
its offing. More kindly influences have arisen, | 
and those offers of conciliation and compromise | 
which were proudly spurned in the outset, are now | 
Reoacnty heard and dispassionately considered. | 

Ve have some practical propositions at length 
oWered, which are now before the committee. It | 
will be impossible, within the compass of a single 


| 
| 
hour, to discuss all the questions in regard to sla- | 
| 


very; nor would I deem it proper, even under dif- 
ferent regulations, to mingle ail these subjects to- 
gether, and thus greatly re 


issues before us. We have under consideration 


1 
| 
bills for the admission of California as a State, the | 


erection of territorial governments in the districts | 


of Utah and New Mexico, and the final location | 


of the boundaries of Texas. These three subjects 
naturally connect themselves together; for in ar- | 
ranging the limits of California you define to some | 
extent the boundary of the other territory, and in 
the creation of territorial governments for Utah 
and New Mexico, you necessarily prescribe the 
true extent of country under the government of 
Texas, This connection of destiny and interest, 


| to the first of these two systems; foremost among 
which is the great fact, that it does not accomplish | 


r , e | currence with the President on this subject; and 
of this debate with an anxiety proportioned to the || 


|| patriotism of General ‘Taylor, have openly repu- 
|| diated his views of policy. 


i 
\| 
} 
| 
|] 
| 


» if not absolutely } 
prevent, any favorable adjustment of the particular || 
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as arising from geographical relation, is not more 
determinate than the moral and political reasons 
which should induce us to connect their fate in 
one general bill. 

The vast extent of Texas, the indebtedness of 
its State government, the restlessness of the peo- 
ple of New Mexico under her dominion, the ex- 
tensive and thinly-peopled wastes of Utah and 


New Mexico not yet ready for independent sov- || 


ereignties, but deeply in need of territorial gov- 
ernments and Federal protection, and the rising 
wealth, glory and population of California de- 
manding immediately a State government, all seem 
as if they were elements placed in our hands by | 
Providence, ready to be aptly joined together in 
one harmonious whole, for their own proper ad- 


ona : | 
vancement and the tranquillity of the Republic. 


With a view to the final adjustment of these ‘| 


vestions, two plans have been presented to the 
louse. 
of the President, contemplates the immediate ad- 
mission of California, with no further action as to 


the territories until they are ready to claim admis- |) 


sion as States of the Union. The second plan 


proposes the immediate admission of California, || 


the creation of territorial governments in Utah and 
New Mexico, without restriction as to slavery, 
and the acknowledgment of the boundaries of 
Texas, with a monied compensation for her ces- 
sion of a reasonable portion of her territory to the 
United States. 


There are, in my opinion, insuperable objections 


one main object of its existence, which is, the sat- | 
isfactory, peaceful, and harmonious adjustment of 
No plan which does not meas- 


people, in all sections of the Union, can ever be | 
regarded as national and statesman-like in_ its 
character. 
tem is not regarded as satisfactory to the mass, 
especially of the southern people, it is only neces- 
sary to recur to the astounding and conclusive 
fact, that although there are a large number of 
southern Whig Representatives in this House and 
the Senate, yet not one has ventured a full con- 





very many of the ablest and most patriotic of || 


them, whilst admitting, as 1 do, the honesty and 


The southern people, too, throughout the length 


| and breadth of our land, have read and understood |} 
the merits of the proposed plan; but no glad re: || 
‘| sponse has yet been heard from any portion of || 


our country—no loud acclaim has followed the | 


} 


_ proclamation, rolling up from our hills and valleys || 





the hearty approval of our citizens; but every- 
where it has been received either with open con- 
demnation, or that cold, chilling silence, which 
equally indicates the sorrow and disapproval of 


|| the auditory. 


It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the feeling of the | 
South is not alone to be consulted in the settlement | 
of this matter; but her sanction is a necessary ele- | 
ment in any_compromise that insures the safety of | 
our institutions; and therefore, however just or 


The first one, familiarly known as that |! 


p. ___[Aprilig, 
Se 
Ho. or Reps. _ 


during the present session of Congress authorizi 
the formation of State governments for these 
territories, and their admission into the Unio ~~ 
soon as they should have completed the on * 
_ tory requisites for such an incorporation, By = 
| this proceeding would require at least two .. 
| for its final completion, during all which tne 
they would be helpless and unprotected; and “a 
can say that even then they would have the re ° 
site population for an admission, or that their local 
| Or pecuniary situation would enable them to - 
| semble at any convenient place for legislation ve 
| bear the heavy expenses incident to ali State ~e 
| ernments? wa 
It is passing strange, that those who 
urging the immediate and unconditional 
of California, on account of the justi 
_ claim and the unprotected situation of her citizens 
seem never to have reflected, that just in propor. 
tion to the greater poverty and weakness of jh. 
other territories, they are perpetrating a more 
serious injustice towards them, by refusing them 
all civil administration until they have sireng:h 
and power to protect themselves. In all the othe; 
_ relations of life it has been generally understood 
_ that in proportion to the weakness of the pero. 
under your guardianship, the greater was the ne- 
cessity for covering them with the shield of pro. 
tection, But here the rule is sought to be reversed. 


toy (Mr. Dugn,] that. we might pass a jj, 


are daily 
admission 
ce of her 


| California is surrounded on her interior side ) 


| the inhospitable mountains of the Sierra Nevada, 


|, which cover her from the depredations of hostije 


Indians, whilst her Pacific coastis literally crowded 
with the hundred thousand hardy emigrants, who 


| are in search of the golden treasures which ro}| 


down her beantiful rivers. Uiah and New Mexico, 
on the other side of the mountains, are open to all 
incursions, poor and thinly peopled—and yet they 


| are to be neglected and California protected ! 
As evidence of the fact that this sys- 


The refusal of territorial governments to Utah 
/ and New Mexico is subject to another serious dif. 
| ficulty, inasmuch as it will leave the boundary of 
| Texas undefined, and thus leave the people on the 


‘| eastern bank of the Rio Grande in the cruel posi- 


tion of not knowing whether they are under the 
| dominion of Texas or that of the Union. Further- 
| more, this irritating cause of difference between 
| Texas and the United States in regard to their 

boundary line will be continued, until no pecuniary 
| consideration can purchase from Texas her claim to 
| the territory and then we shall have the danger- 
| ous and delicate duty of disintegrating a sovereign 
| State of the Confederacy, or leaving her such an 
extent of territory, and amount of population, as 
will give her a preponderating and dangerous 
weight in our national councils. 

The last and most deleterious effect of this sys- 
| tem of delay or non-action in regard to the terri- 
| tories, will be the continuance of the agitation as 
| to slavery, which, for the last few years, has, more 
| or less, convulsed every portion of the country. 
We need repose and quiet—the calm peaceful rest 

which will tranquilize the fevered members of the 
| Confederacy, and reunite the broken ligaments of 
our Union. Lam no alarmist, nor would | will- 
| ingly entertain the belief that our Union can be 


|| dissolved; but it must be evident to all that many 


| 
comprehensive any arrangement might otherwise i of the bands which united us are already broken, 


be deemed, if it does not give her reasonable satis- | 
faction, it has utterly failed of one half of its object. 


The refusal of any civil government to the peo- | 


ple resident in the territories of Utah and New 
Mexico, until they are ready to form State govern- 
ments, is another conclusive objection to the policy | 
of the President. We have on our table petitions | 
from the citizens of these territories, representing, 
in glowing language, their sufferings from the want 
of a governor, courts of justice, an organized mi- 
litia, and the other attendant benefits arising from | 
a well-regulated system of government. They are | 
scattered over a widely-extended face of country, | 
surrounded by hostile tribes of Indians, presided 
over by a military governor, and wholly unable 
to combine for their own protection, or the better | 
regulation of their domestic concerns. If they | 
are thus left to struggle on in a hopeless contest 
with the difficulties of their situation, it will not | 
only be cruel to them, but an open violation of our | 
treaty stipulations with Mexico for their defence 
and protection as citizens of the Union. 

It is true, as stated by the gentleman from New | 


and others greatly loosened. It may be true, as 
| has been stated in this House, that no single per- 
son could loosen even one of the massive columns 
which support this Hall, much less those which 
uphold our nation; yet if we are to believe the 
report of our Secretary of ghe Interior, heat and 
| cold, frost and moisture, are fast sapping the found- 
ation of this whole superstructure; and unless this 
decay is arrested, will, in a few years, leave our 
splendid Capitol but one heap of ruins: may God 
| avert the omen aa to our Union. , 
| The only safeguard for our Confederacy is the 
speedy and entire removal of all the irritating 
“causes of agitation and discussion between the 
| North and the South. If we would ensure our pres- 
ervation, we must never endanger it by neglect, 
then trust to the strong arm of power for the 
| maintenance of our institutions. My examination 
| of the history of the world has long since satis . 
| my mind, that all forced unionsare but continu . 
| scenes of dire oppression on the one side, W 
_ bitter hate and bloody onthe other. We 
| have now in the history of modern Europe two 
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norable examples of the truth of this oearion: | forbearance of foreign interference depend not only | vention and prescribe the time and terms of the 
they are but the exemplification of a truth || our wealth, but the lives and fortunes of ourselves _ election of its members. These are ail certainly 
sistent with time itself. Unfortunate Poland, || and families,—can it be wondered at, under these matters of serious weight against sanctioning the 
stil! more anbappy Ireland have long presented || circumstances, that we are alarmed by the small- action of the California convention, and would, 
our sorrowful vision | est interference with slavery by the Federal Gov- | under different circumstances, perhaps insure its 
«The bloodiest picture in the book of Time.” i| ernment ?—that we are continually fearful that if | rejection; but there is no constitutional bar to her 
{hited by the links of force with their more powerful || one barrier is broken down, the hostile masses | admission, for if we should ence accept her con- 
seighbor’, they have struggled on for years, amid || will overleap all others?—that we shudder with | stitution as republican, the very act of our accept- 
famine, Wars and pestilence, a curse to themselves | fear at the preponderating influence now acquired ance would waive all previous irregularities, and 
snd an eyesore to their oppressors. We should || by the North, and anticipate with dread that fatal | render her admission legal and proper. [tis then 
oeofit by their example, and always remember, that |, day, when the battle-cry will be for anamendment | but a question of expediency, to be judged of with 
ational ties, aS well as those connecting individ- | or alteration of the Constitution of the United | all the attendant circumstances. All history 
ysis, mast be the result of love and interest, or || States? It is idle to say that the people of the | teaches us the lesson, that the birth of States re- 
hey will prove sources of sorrow and disquiet to || North would never dream of emancipating the | sembles the natural births—they are usually 
4 within their influence. | slaves in the States against the consent of the | attended with difficulty and pain, but they can 
i is matter of astonishment to me that the || owners. A party for sach a purpose is already | never be repressed or prevented; no human power 
Whigs and Democrats of the North, the members || formed, with its numbers rapidly on the increase; | can regenerate an individual, or replace a State in 
of the true national parties, do not perceive the | and we have the memorable examples of the | the womb of time. California has sprung, hke 
danger of leaving these territorial questions open || emancipation by France and England of their Minerva from the head of Jupiter, full-grown and 
for snother canvass before the people. Tt is as slaves in the West India colonies, to convince us || ready armed; her destiny is onward, and we may 
cear a8 the noonday sun, that unless this agita- that such a result here is perfectly natural and || turn her aside from our Confederacy, but we can 
ion shall be quieted in some reasonable time, they | probable. Agitation against the slave trade com- || never again make her our pupil, 
vill both be ingulfed in the abyss of Abolitionism. menced in England amongst a small class of socie- || Whatever may be the result of our action in re- 
That party is aggressive in its character, new in || ty, and yet in forty years it resulted in the total || gard to California, there is no prospect that she 
iis organization, and resting its basis apparently | and forcible abolition of slavery throughout the || will ever change her attitude in regard to slavery. 





on religion and morality. The party questions || British empire. Who can calculate the expansive | If we remand her back to a territorial condition, 
which formerly separated the two national parties, 
have nearly spent their force, and while in this de- 
moralized condition, the new army of Free-soilism | 
| 
| 


i 

| force of the same element in ourown Government? tie possibility is, that she might renounce our 
| These, then, Mr. Chairman, are the reasons for || allegiance and that we should have to imbrue our 
| our fear from any interference by the General || hands in the blood of our brethren before the stars 
| Government with slavery, and the continuance of | and stripes would again float triumphant on the 


is thundering on the flank of either division. The 0 
this unfortunate agitation on that subject; they | shores of the Pacific, But if this misfortune were 


destiny of the old parties is certain, unless they | 


overturn the base of Abolitionism by an extinction || also form the ground of my opposition to the delay | avoided, there is not the remotest dream that 


of the material from which it is formed. Mourn- || and non-action policy of the President, and will || slavery would ever be recognized within its limits. 
ful indeed will be the prospect for the Republic || forever prevent me from yielding it my support. || Amongst the coufitless myriads already within 
when these old parties are thus overthrown, and | eee now our attention from this portion || her borders and those on their road, but a com- 
we have vpreared in our midst two gigantic sec- || of the subject, | will proceed to examine the second || paratively small number have been accustomed to 


tional armies, struggling for geographical influence || proposition; and before doing so, Mr. Chairman, || the menial services of slaves; and even this small 
and power, without regard to the duties and obli- l permit me to tender to its distinguished author, || minority have been compelled, by the length and 
gations arising from the Constitution. || (Me. McCrernanp,] and his associates from his || expense of the voyage, added to the danger of loss, 

We are often asked by our northern brethren | own and other Sta’es, in this and the other end of || to leave th-ir slaves behind them and trust to their 
why it is that we are so excited at our probable | the Capitol, my unqualified admiration for the || own labor and resources. How is it possible, then, 


; > ; | 4: : . 3 i! : ; 
exclusion by law from these remote territories, || liberality and magnanimity which have character- || under any circumstances, to expect that the rejec~ 
where slavery is equally excluded by soil and cli- 


| ized their course towards the South. If this Union || tion of California can be beneficial to our furure 
mate, They deem it passing strange that our peo- || is preserved and harmony restored by means of | interest? If the southern States expect to remain 
ple should be so discontented, and our statesmen || this bill, and others now in progress, the guardian | in the Union and abide by the decision of Con- 
so excited, as even to peril the harmony of our Con- | Genius of our Republic may well exclaim of them, || gress in regard to the questions of slavery, the 
federacy for so visionary an object. We might || a8 the exulting mother of the Gracchi did of her || real danger to them would seem to arise from the 
answer all such arguments in true Yankee style || children, ‘“*These-are my jewels.” || present rejection of California; for a furious agita- 
by asking them the question, why itis that they || The first proposition contained in the plan to | tion against slaveholders would immediately re- 
are willing to endanger the same interests for the || which I have referred, is the admission of Califor- || commence in the North, and at the end of two 
useless and supererogatory purpose of restricting its | nia asa State into the Union. It must be confessed || years, instead of one California seeking for admis- 
area? We’ stand merely on the defensive, and | that this is a bitter pill to be swallowed by a || sion, we might have two or three non-slaveholding 
they invoke the action of the Government. Surely || southern man, and if not gilded with other and || States carved out of her territory and loudly de- 
our position is more defensible than theirs! | more pleasant drugs, would be exceedingly difficult || manding an immediate recognition as constituent 


There is, however, a more philosophic answer || of digestion. 1 would never have opposed the im- || members of our original Confederacy. I am there- 
to these inquiries, and it is to be found in the pe- || mediate and unconditional admission of California || fore for the admission of California, if we can 
culiar nature of our condition, and the probable || on the ground of her exclusion of slavery, if I did || satisfactorily adjust the other questions connected 
effect of any illegal interference by the Government || not believe that great irregularity and illegality had || with it, and thus let her enter our Union as the 
on this subject. We stand almost alone amongst } attended her birth as a State, and that these defects || harbinger of peace and unity. 
the highly-civilized portion of mankind in the main- || of organization had caused a hasty, and perhaps || The second portion of this bill provides for the 
tenance of the institution of domestic slavery; the || injudicious action on this very question of slavery. || erection of territorial governments for Utah and 
whole of civilized Europe has been thoroughly in- i| It is not my purpose to make or insinuate any || New Mexico, without any restriction as to slavery. 
doctrinated with opposition to it. The thousands \\ charge of bad faith in this matter, against the || The only very important provision contained on 
and millions of emigrants from her shores all come President of the United States, nor to inculpate the || that subject is the 39th section, which is as fol- 
with their prejudices against it, and when they || Administration with any action of the people of || lows: 
arrive in this country they find the most lovely || California on this subject. ‘They have denied all || eee fore oe Guano eaten . 

Ss $ 3 s » : } o ’ err jo -uU “ ; m0 ta & ew 
en oe connec in onsen of halve change i hs mau, and inthe abaece of Pe | Sciam Moco ep 
‘ : : ’ prevents me from urging any || shall be the laws of the territory of New Mexico established 
on farms and public roads in our country is per- || contrary allegation; but it cannot be denied by the | by this act, and shall be valid and operative in said territory 








SN 





formed by slaves, and these foreigners are more or || most ardent advocates for the admission of Cali- | Seistenpuunnd wubsne paaigiaed aaemnaed a 
: . : . : ® i v i u ’ i 1 - 
a aoe from this wide field of employment, || fornia, that there exist very grave objections to the |! stitution aud laws of the United States, and the rights of 
ich they had partially preoccupied in the Yorth. ; course she has adopted in forming her constitu- || person and property secured and protected thereby; subject, 
Interest is thus superadded to the early prejudice || tion. California, as at present constituted, never | nevertheless, to be altered, modified or repealed by the gov- 
of education against slavery. Unfortunately, too, || existed before. She has undertaken to prescribe || (THT and legislative assembly of said territory. And the 
the lar f thi f h d : : " || laws of the United States are hereby extended over and de- 
ge mass of this class of persons have had no || her boundaries without the assent of Congress; || . : ; ' 
k 4 . . : yong > || elared to be in force in said territ ry so far as the same are 
inowledge or experience of the advantages de- || and in doing so she has appropriated eight hun- || applicable. All process, suits, and proceedings, civil and 
— from republican institutions or the solem- || dred miles of sea-coast on the Pacific, with all the || en in ae = ae and all ee = 
nity o ituti ; i i iti- . : r _\| informations which shall be pending and undetermine 
pe SOR eo agg ob] gations. The native - golden regions of that new territory; the extent of | within the limits of sid territory when this act shail take 
diated e Nortt » althougn not participating in the her shores and the number and splendor of her || effect, shall be transferred to be heard and determined in the 
estitution and inexperience of our immigrant pop- || bays and harbors are unrivalled by any five States |, circuit court established by this act, including the district or 
ulation, have névertheleas been so long stimulated || inthe Union. No legitimate power prescribed the || County in which the same may be pending. | All bonds, re- 
extent or character of the rivilege of suffrage cognizances, and obligations, ee mee whatsoever, 
: . ‘ . . ’ ad valid ander existing laws within the limits of said terntory 
and exaggerated statements of its rigors, that they, || enjoyed in their election. Whatever irregularities || shall be valid under this act. And all crimes and misde- 
too, ay ina feverish and excited state, which fre- || might have occurred on this head, there is no ev ee laws = ae oe tse lies con 
uen i ini sar territo may prosecut rt and punishe n e 
papeers essen ser, ao of the respect due eae area OF Per of punishment for clrealt court thereof, ineluding the district or county in 
U titutional rights. aa || 1ts infringement. iens, non-residents, and 80- || which the same ,nay have been committed ; and penatties, 
F nder this disastrous state of feeling in the non- | journers of every description, may, and no doubt || forfeiture, and causes of action, may be recovered under 
aveholding States, with a consciousness that we || did, participate in her selection of members to the || this act, iw like manner as under oe ees de ual gov- 
are the weaker party, and becoming rapidly more || convention. Worse than ail this,a military officer || “™'* same at ay eee, eee ee 
80 at each recurring census; with a further know- || of the United States, even without any apparent | It seems to me that this provision will meet the 
ge that there is no carthly means for a safe re- || authority from his own Government, or action of || wishes of every section of our country. It does 
mo al ly ° y, . . | ry . y . 
val of slavery; that on its continuance and the || the people of California, undertook to call a con- || not undertake todecide whether the Mexican laws 
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prohibited slavery or not. It alone continues those | 
Mexican jaws in force in regard to the rights of | 
person or property, which are existing at present, | 
and not inconsistent with the Constitution and | 
jaws of the United States. Now, if it be true, as | 
stated by our northern friends, that the laws of 

Mexico had abolished slavery in this territory, 

and that the extension of our Constitution and | 
laws over the territory did not repeal those Mexi- | 


can laws, then, sir, this territory will remain free || 


soil after the passage of this bill, unless the terri- | 
torial legislature or the convention to form a State 
government shall alter or repeal them. On the 
other hand, if the Mexican laws had not abolished | 
slavery, or if the extension of our Constitution | 
and laws over the territory is, ex vi termini, a re- 
peal of these Mexican laws, and they are incon- 
sistent with the Constitution and laws of the Uni- | 
ted States, and the rights of person and property | 
protected thereby, then, by this bill it is slave | 
territory until the law is altered by the people. It 

seems to me that this is the true basis on which | 
the question ought to rest; for if it is now free ter- | 


slavery by law, where it does not already exist, 
for the power to establish would imply the power | 
to abolish slavery, and this the South has always 
denied, Butif it is slave territory by law, it is 
equally unjust for any northern man to invoke the 
aid of the General Government in suppressing an 


institution already established. This was the | 
principle of the Clayton compremise bill, which || ment; the boundary of Texas will have been prop- || 


was almost universally acceptable to southern men, 


with the single difference, that when that compro- | 


mise was offered, the Constitution and laws of the | 
United States were only extended over the terri- | 
tory by implication; whereas by this bill they are 
expressly enacted and enforced therein; and fur- | 
thermore, the territorial legislature may repeal or 


enact laws on the whole subject as the people there | 


may deem best. 
If the southern people were right in their opin- 


stitution and laws over it, was a virtual repeal of 
all Mexican laws prohibiting slavery, then these 
laws are no longer in existence, and as such are not 
recognized or adopted by the clause of the bill | 
under consideration; for it only recognizes such 


Mexican laws as are existing and now in force in || 


the territory. 
This section of the bill, then, in my opinion, 


ernment in the restriction or establishment of | 


slavery; and secondly, that the people of the ter- || 


ritories, whether in their territorial legislature or 


in their State convention, can dispose of the whole || 


subject as they deem best, if their legislation is in 
harmony with the Constitution of the United States. 

In addition to the adjustment of the question of 
slavery on a fair basis, this bill creates govern- 
ments for the citizens pening ia that distant land, 


and will thus enable them to have justice adminis- | 
tered in their courts,and to protect themselves by | 
organized resistance against the small bands of hos- | 
tile Indians who are ever hovering on the frontier, | 


ready to murder the defenceless and plunder the 
unwary. 

The last object achieved in this general measure 
of settlement, is the amicable location of the bound- 
ary of Texas. This has been a matter of serious 
embarrassment to our deliberations, both on ac- 
count of the inherentdifficulties attending its proper 


settlement, and the delicate situation we would 1 
| 
j 


oceupy in giving any unpleasing decision towards 


‘Texas, It bas always seemed apparent to me, | 
that however ill-founded the abstract claim of | 


Texas was to the boundary of the western branch 
of the Rio Grande, and her extension to the 42d 
degree of north latitude, yet her claim could never 
be disputed by the United States. When we nego- 
uated with Texas for her annexation, she claimed 
this as het boundary, and had announced such a 
claim to the world, in the gravest and mosqauthen- 


tic form. She had treated with General Santa | 


Anna, and sabenquenay suk Generai Filisola, on 
this basis; she had in ber convention and legis'a- 


tive acts prescribed her boundaries and established | | in felling the native growth of our forests, the 


what was the State of Texas. 


|| conclusion of that war, the very map which formed || grateful and permanent. 


| as extending to the limits of her present claim. It || t 
| is impossible, then, for the United States success- || in the prospect of the illimitable 


| can be achieved at so small a pecuniary loss. 


| 
| 
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In the celebrated annexation resolutions, there i try, and gave us the benefit of his labors j 

was a provision for the adjustment of her boundary || cating and training our children. Much. - 
| with foreign nations, but none for any such inter- "| much of the distinetion attained by our citi - 

national arrangement with the United States. Af- || in all the avocations of life, is due to the btn 
ter the annexation, the then President of the United || efforts of this little band of northern em; — 
| States and his Cabinet repeatedly claimed the || The North, too, has furnished much of oo 
_ boundary of Texas to the Rio Grande, in our || which has built up our cities, improved oyr - 
pending dispute with Mexico. Indeed, it is well | roads, and developed all the resources of our Sta ‘ 
known that the Mexican war originated from the i We have, during the space of fifty years, mutual): 
occupation by our troops of the contested line be- || conferred and received so many benefits from ea 4 
| tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and at the || other, as to render the linus of our friendship both 


| the groundwork of our demarkation of boundary || But, sir, 1 should do injustice to my State jp 
with Mexico, recognized and marked out Texas 1 grounding her devotion to the Union altogether » 
j these pleasurable recollections of the past. |; . 


future that we 





|| fully to deny her claim. The-people of what was || find our best reason for the wish, that our insti. 


_ New Mexico, and is now embraced in the United i tations may be permanent—the hope for 80¢ia] 
States, or a portion of them, dispute the legitimate moral, and intellectual improvement amongst the 
authority of Texas over them; they perhaps have || masses of our population—the diffusion of know). 
rights which have been compromitted by Congress, | edge and virtue throughout our land—the disin. 
and which would be utterly denied by the bare and || thrallment of trade and commerce from the shackles 


|| unconditional recognition of the claimed boundary || in which they have been bound—the clearing oy, 
ritory by law, it ought to remain so, and no south- || 


ern man ought to desire Congress to establish || 


| is fortunate if any arrangement can be made by || lic highways—the disembowelling the vast minera} 
| which justice could be done to all the parties. It | treasures that lie buried in our mountains—the 
| seems to me that this bill furnishes such a plan of | building up ofa vastempire on the Pacific ocean—the 
conciliation. Texas yields all of her territory || hope that we will ever remain a beacon-light to the 


of Texas. Under these embarrassing rights, it || of our great rivers—the improvement of our pub- 


'| north of 34° north latitude to the United States, in || oppressed and down-trodden nations of the earth, 
‘| consideration of $10,000,000, to be paid her for || and a resting-place for their wearied limbs when 


the cession. By this means, the people of New || driven from their homes—have constituted the gor. 
Mexico can be constituted into a separate govern- geous, and we trust not unreal vision of the future, 
which has floated before our imagination, and 
erly limited, and only a pecuniary consideration || bound us almost indissolubly to the Union. May 
paid by the Union. Happily, indeed, for our || this happy vision of the future never be dissipated, 
country, if so dangerous and delicate a negotiation || or its brightness obscured, is the earnest prayer of 
/an humble but devoted son of Tennessee and of 

The only peculiar matter of interest to the south- || the Union. 
ern people in this settlement is, that the compro- 
mise line of slavery fixed by the annexation reso- 
lutions should not be disturbed. This has been || 


NASHVILLE CONVENTION. 
There is one subject not at all connected with 


'| fairly accomplished by a proviso for that purpose || the main thread of my address, on which peculiar 


: ew t | in the 44th section of the bill, and the only possi- || circumstances have rendered it neceasary for me 
ion, that the mere acquisition of territory by the || 


United States, and implied extension of our Con. || the formation of new States above the 34th parallel || in this debate have indulged in a spirit of prophecy 


'| of latitude, is no longer required. This may prove || in regard to the treatment to be given to the south- 


ble injury to us is, that the consent of Texas to || to make a few remarks. Several of the speakers 


unfortunate, but no human wisdom can obviate all || ern delegates who propose an assemblage in con- 
dangers, and we must always rest satisfied with | vention, at Nashville, in June next. Utterance 
the useful and the probable. | has been given to the hope that the people of Nash- 

It would be exceedingly desirable during this || ville would treat them with such rudeness and 
_ session if some arrangement could be made for the || ignominy as would prevent there remaining on 


|| carving out of a new State from the territory of || their soil. Representing, as I do, the district in 


|| Texas, and provision for its subsequent admission || which Nashville is located, and having been born 
expresses the true southern doctrine, asadvocated | 


and understood by the masses—first, that there is || 
te be a total non-intervention by the General Gov- | 


into the Union. My earnest hope is, that such an || and raised within her Jimits, it would be wrong 
arrangement may be formed at some period, and || for me, by my silence, to give any countenance 
the equilibrium of power thus preserved in one || to the fulfillment of such hopes. It is due to the 
branch of our National Legislature. It would || truth that I should say, that in my opinion a ma- 
| tend very greatly to the preservation of peace and || jority of the people of Nashville deem the con- 
harmony; but whether this can be done or not, || vention unwise and inopportune; but it is equally 
the great principles of the bill under consideration || true, that they deeply sympathize in the feeling of 
| ought to be adopted. It does comparative justice || hazard and alarm which has driven their southern 
| on the subject-matter to all portions of the country; || brethren to the adoption of this ulterior remedy, 
it closes a source of irritation that has shaken the || and under no circumstances would they treat with 
Union to its foundation, and is, in my opinion, a || rudeness and indecorum a reputable body of 
| comprehensive and salutary measure. Entertain- || their fellow-citizens, who had assembled at our 
| ing these views, it will receive my earnest and ar- || city for the discussion of such grave and solema 
dent snes whatever may be the result to me, || interests, 
personally, of such a political course This seems 
to me an appropriate occasion for sinking all idea | 
| of self-interest, in the single attempt for the salva- | 
| tion of our opunnry. ioe lives can last but a few || SPEECH OF MR, WM. DUER, 
| years at best, and whether we pass them in the | 
a aenias of public favor, or aan in obscurity, is | CANS were; 
/ a matter of minor importance; but the preservation In tne House or Representatives, 
of our Union is a matter of vital importance to | April 10, 1850 
| this and all succeeding generations, . : ; h 
The people, sir, whom I have the honor of rep- In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
| Union, on the President’s Message communica- 
ting the Constitution of California. 








THE TERRITORIAL QUESTION. 


| resenting in this Assembly, yield to none others 
in their devotion to the Constitution, and their es- 
timate of the advantages derived from our Federal Mr. DUER spoke substantially as follows: 
| Union, We do not rest our attachment to the Mr. Cuainman: A new question has arisen— ' 
Union alone on the recollection of the battle-fields, || a question, I believe, never before formally pre- 
| where we have jointly struggled, or the laurels we || sented and discussed in Congress. _ The gentle- 
have gained amid the crash and din of arms—there || man who has just taken his seat [Mr. Reet) has 
are other and more endearing memories treasured || alluded to an incident of an early period of the 
up in the past, to which we recur with peculiar || session, when one of the Representatives of Geor- 
| satisfaction. When Tennessee was in the infancy || gia declared himself, in certain contingencies, for 
of her existence as a State; when she was but || disunion, and another Representative of the same 
| sparsely settled, and her hardy pioneers were en- || State [Mr. Steruens] reiterated the declarations 
_ gaged in their early struggles with the Indian and || of his colleague—declarations which gave me 
pain, beeause I knew that hoth of those gentle- 
Yankee schoolmaster wended his way to our coun- |! men not only possessed great talents and influence, 
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Idly and successfully resisted, in the last 
bet wary canal similar c thatto which they 
tn now seemed willing to lend themselves. The 
leman from Pennsylvania, in whose mind seem 
ewalarlY and indissolubly connected the ideas of 
the Union and of the predominance of a particular 

ny in the Union, has chosen to select for illus- 
ation the instance of prominent Whigs. lt is 
gall understood, however, here, that there is no 
qaterial difference in this respect between the 
atlemen referred to and the great mass of south- 
en democratic members; while several of the lat- 


er have publicly assumed, and others are known i] 


io maintain, positions greatly in advance. Those 
contingencies upon which the entlemen from 
Georgia have pronounced for disunion, may or may 
not happen—it is not, perhaps, now very proba- 
ble that they will happen;—others, however, have 
iaced their opposition to the Union upon grounds 


which, if they shall be adhered to, and if they || 


shall be able to induce those whom they represegit 
to adopt their views, must inevitably place 
chem in a hostile attitude to their Government. 


For California, with her boundaries, will be admit- | 
ted into the Union; and you will have no estab- | 


lishment of slavery, or, if you prefer the phrase, 
no recognition of the constitutional existence of 
siavery in any part of these territories, north or 
south, or east or west of any line of latitude or 


F longitade. Neither will you have a repeal of any 
existing law prohibiting slavery—Such at least is || 


my judgment. 

We heard a great deal in the last Congress 
about “the odious Wilmot proviso.’’ To listen 
w southern gentlemen then, one would not sup- 
pose that they were contending for slavery, but that 
they were simply resisting offensive and uncon- 
stitutional prohibitory legislation. 
means, not the end, that their invectives were 
hurled. Now, however, they tell us that what 
they want is, to carry their negro slaves into these 
territories; and that the particular mode in which 
they may be prevented from doing this, is to them 
a matter of supreme indifference. I always hada 
notion that this was what they wanted. 
glad that it is now frankly avowed. It relieves 
us from the scrutiny of a great quantity of meta- 
physical subtlety. It is not only, too, the more 


manly way, but it seems to me even to be putting | 


their case upon the strongest ground. It enables 
them to discuss it upon its merits, as has been 
done with great ability by several gentlemen, and 
among others, by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomss.] Some gentlemen have even been pleased 
to speak of the Wilmot proviso in a kind and 
liberal way, for which I feel grateful. I believe 
that there are those who would prefer it. Never- 
theless, as its adoption might place a power to do 
mischief in the hands of persons unfriendly to the 
Union, | am disposed to inquire whether the ne- 
cessity for its enactment may not be avoided. 

What is the Wilmot proviso? It is an instru- 
mentality—a means to attain a ceriain end. I have 
no superstitious veneration for the form. That 
which is the best means at one time may not be 
89 at another, 

Some months ago one of the Representatives of 
Ohio (Mr. Root] introduced a resolution, instruct- 
ing the Committee on Territories to bring in a 
bill establishing territorial governments in all that 


part of the new territories not included within the || 


boundaries of California, and prohibiting slavery 
therein, I voted, in a small minority of the northern 
members—I believe there were but two northern 
Whigs (my colleagues) who voted with me—to la 

that resolution upon the table. | am satisfied wit 

that vote. I know it was an honest vote; I think, 
under the cireumstances, it was a bold one. I was 
quite aware of all the hazards to which, personally, 
it exposed me; but I thought it important that the 
movement should be promptly arrested, and I 
was willing for that purpose to encounter them. 
I thought that there were other perils that 
way; perils to California, perils to the Union. 1 
may perhaps bring my judgment into contempt 
With some gentlemen by saying so, but such is 
my opinion, It is the opinion of the ablest and 
most experienced statesmen in the country. I 
was determined that | would not, for an abstrac- 
tion, for no practical purpose whatever, involve 
the Thoalit such danger. I was determined 
that I would not, directly or indirectly, give ** aid 
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and comfort’’ to those whom [ believed to nourish i their instinct teaches them that the season is favor- 
designs hostile to the Union. It was my policy | able. 


| to strengthen our friends in the South,—not to 1 My action in this matter has not escaped a con- 
|| Struction, that is not, it appears to me, very lib- 


place weapons in the hands of our enemies. 
Ido not doubt that the vote, the final vote by | eral, in another quarter. The gentleman from 
| which “ Root’s resolution’” was laid upon the | Alabama, (Mr. Hinetarn,] incapable of inten- 
| tional discourtesy or injustice, in commenting 


| table, and in which I regret that accident prevented 
me from taking part, has done great go It has || upon a letter written by me, and defending myself 
against an attack made upon me in a Whig news- 


|, done precisely what I, for one, intended and desired | 
|| it should do. It has disarmed disunionists; it has | paper, has been able to discover for my course ne 
|| stripped them of their power. We all feel and || other than a sectional motive. He applies to it, 
| know this. The scheme for a Southern Confed- | in very complimentary language, a comparison 
eracy has received a fatal arrow in its side—detha- || drawn from the art of war. Certainly the feeling 
| lis arundo. And the Nashville Convention, in- | by which I was governed was anything but mil- 
|| stead of a torch to lighta flame, will prove but the || tary or aggressive. The gentleman will not deny 
expiring wick of the candle. | that the vote I gave was a national vote; but he 


It has pleased the honorable member from Ohio || objects to arguments intended to reconcile that 


| Vote to a section. In this | may differ somewhac 
|| from the honorable gentleman. He abounds in 
national and patriotic sentiments clothed in ver 
| beautiful language; but so far as I have observed, 
ly | he has never given a vote that was likely to place 
Ss ot anes ees ne aus ep ae te mn aay eimoult at —_ ste mp my Siena 
an may no e base. e@ must ordinariy trust | from abama—1 ew permit me to ca im 
for his vindication to the reputation he may have || so—mistake me. I think that | do him justice. 
, established. As one of those implicated, I feel | I believe that he is a friend to the Union, a man 
| that there is nothing in my character to which the |/ of the nation; and I can apprectate the difficulties 
charge of the honorable member from Ohio will |, and embarrassments arising from a geographical 
adhere. None who have known me, wherever | | position. But let me suggest, in all Kindness, that 
|| have lived, and whose good opinion | regard, will | in certain emergencies one act involving some per- 
| believe that I have acted, or am capable of acting, | sonal hazard is worth an abundance of lofty senti- 
upon this question from sordid motives. And Il ments. 
may be pardoned, under the circumstances, the It is of little consequence how I may stand upon 
egotism of saying, since, for my action in this || this question, except to those whom | immediately 
matter, I have been pretty extensively denounced | represent. Nevertheless, having patiently sub- 
| ina class of newspapers, that an here at the || mitted for some time to aera which 
commencement of this session fully appreciating | 1 might point to various instances—I have a 
the critical condition of the country with respect | natural desire to relieve my position of any ambi- 
| to this question of slavery, and determined, so far guity that may be attached to it. I have been 
|| as a man can analyze his motives, to act for the || ready from the beginning of this session, and I 
\ real and permanent good of the om: and to || am ready now, to place the settlement of this 
|| make all personal considerations and all partisan || question upon a constitutional principle—the prin- 
|| considerations subordinate to that end. I came— | ciple that the people of a territory, in establishing 
uite conscious of the humblenesa of my posi- | a Constitution for their government as a State, 
tion—to speak, and to act, and to vote, according | have the right to establish or to prohibit slavery as 
to my best judgment, for justice and for the Union. | they may please. I was ready to do this before I 
|| Others have brought to that task high gifts, and | read, or had heard any intimation of the contents 
|| power and influence to which [ have no claim; | of, the annual message of the President, or of the 
|| Home more singleness of purpose. | California message; I am not the less ready to do 
|, [impute corrupt motives . no man here; not || so now that I know that my coleion hes, Seer 
because I suppose that such motives may not | tion in so high aquarter. I have considered wit 
| exist, and are not indeed pretty certain to exist in | attention and respect the propositions that have 
| any body of two hundred and thirty men, nor be- | emanated from several eminent gentlemen for the 
| cause I may not perhaps sometimes think that I | adjustment of this question; but I will say that I 
am able to detect them; but because it is forbidden | have nowhere seen anything that in my judgment 
| to do so, as well by the rules of parliamentary pro- || is so wise and so just as the plan submited to us 
| priety as by the rules that regulate the intercourse || by the€President, in the message now under son- 

















| to impute venal motives to these who voted to lay 
| his resolution upon the table—a desire to secure 
It is impossible for any man in 
public life to escape such imputations. There is 
scarcely-a vote he can give, such are the differences 


|| Executive favor. 


{| 
| 
1} 


| 


| 





of gentlemen. It is for every member of the || sideration. And in speaking of the ~~ of the 
| House to choose in this respect his course. I | President, I have in view the principle to which 
make no such imputations. But does the honor- || he refers us. Lam aware that, strictly speaking, 
, able member from Ohio peapiee puree as || the President has presented no plan, but rather an 
|, doubtless he is—that if I or others were disposed | idea; and has very properly deferred entirely to the 
|| to do so, there is anything in the position of him- || legislative branch of the Government, the consider- 
self, and of those who, like him, deal in menacing || ation of time and mode, and the arrangement of 
| tones and gestures, and assume a general super- || details. It seems to me erroneous to say, that the 


| vision over northern constituencies—holding sus- | policy of the President settles nothing; that it is a 
pended over our heads the thunders of popular ) policy of inaction. On the contrary, it hasan ad- 


| indignation, and standing ready, spades in hand, || vantage in this respect over every other poet 
| to dig our political graves—does he suppose there || settles the question, and it is the only plan that 
| is anything in that position that protects its occu- | settles it. It is not a policy of inaction. Though 


pants against similar attacks? Is there no mean- | jt does not absolutely demand, yet it admits of 
ness but that of seeking Executive favor? Is | action and immediate action. We may give final- 
| there no baseness but that of which a a man | ity to the policy when we please; and for one I 
_ may be guiity?, May not favor beelsewheresought | am ready,and think it most wise, todosonow. In 
by unworthy arts? And is there not a species | plain words, I am ready to vote for a bill authori- 
of mental rostitution, that traffics in false and | zing the people of New Mexico to form a con- 
| exaggerated sentiments, stimulates hatreds and || stitution for their government as a State, and 
| unworthy passions, and panders to vitiated tastes, | declaring that, upon their adoption of a Constita- 
| that is quite as degrading to the individual, and | tion, republican in its form, they shall thereupon 
| more dangerous to the State, than the paltriness | and thereby be one of the States of the Union. 

that sells a vote for an office? I respect an earn- || Such a bill should contain a provision, as matter of 
est abolitionists I respect an earnest disunionist, | preliminary arrangement, for the extinguishment, 
rs I respect everything that is genuine—if for || upon Be ierms, and with the assent of Texas, of 
| 
| 
} 





nothing else, because it is genuine. But I have her claim toa portion of the territory. A pro- 
an opinion that there are those, North and South, | vision of that character appears indeed to be 
who, incapable of rising to the height of a politi- | necessary, whether we adopt the State or the ter- 
cal question, seek only, in sectional the agitation, _ ritorial plan, since in either case we ought to know 
mean rewards of a low ambition,. So when the | what it is for which we are legislating. Lido not 
| wind was high on the sea-shore [ have seen the || think it doubtful that we may make a proposition 
sea-guils wheel and scream; they seem to share || to Texas which she will not reject. Pass. sucha 
the spirit of the storm; and yet all the while they | bill and the question is settled, irrevocably settled, 
| are only intent on securing their prey, to which || settled by an. irrepealable law; and before the 
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meeting of another Congress, New Mexico will 
be one of the States of the Union. 
Another recommendation of the plan of the 


President is, that it involves no sectional triumph; | 


calls for no surrender of any principle that has 
been contended for, either by the North or by the 
South; is founded upon no compromises but those 
of the Constitution itself. Asa necessary conse- 
quence, it must ee agitation; for the question 
being settied, and settled in such manner as to 


want of aliment. 


| 


| Can we reject her on account of the character of || it is better to wait—to do nothing? W 
e | her population? It is true her citizens are not | 
leave no ating behind, agitation must expire for | 


| 
Compare now, in these respects, the plan of the | 


President with the plan for a territorial govern- 
ment. 


must not contam, a prohibition of slavery. If it 


A territorial bill must either contain, or it | 


contain such a prohibition, its passage would be | 


regarded as a northern triumph. 
would operate‘in such case to prevent the exten- 
sion of slavery to free territory | should approve it; 
but in 80 far as it would do this in a manner—un- 
happily, without, in my opinion, just cause—of- 
fenaive to the South, ¢ should regret it. We all 
understand this; and it is the less necessary to 
enlarge upon it since this is not the alternative of 
ee occurrence. 

ill contains no such prohibition.— Would not its 


passage under such circumstances be equally re- | 


So far as it) 
|| population will essentially change, since there is | 
|| nothing to carry Americans there, with or without | 
_ any particular species of property. I doubt wheth- | 


i 


|| policy of the President. It is demanded by the 
Suppose, then, that your | 


garded as a southern triumph—as a surrender by | 
the North—as an abandonment by the North of a | 


principle to which almost every northern State 
stands solemnly committed? Nor would the ex- 
asperated feeling thus produced want a tangible 


subject for agitation. Your bill would be no settle- | 
ment; it would leave the question open; open to | 
another Congress, and to yet another to be elected || 


under a new census. We must not be misled by 


looking only to the present; the scene of ugitation | 


may be shifted.. The North as well as the South 
may be unreasonably angry; the same passions 


exist everywhere; and if at the South they are | 


more easily excited, they are not less durable in 
colder regions. 

Besides, we must look beyond the intrinsic merits 
of a measure, in order to form a judgment of its 
consequences; we must look to collateral circum- 
stances. 1 will not say that such a bill might not be 
passed by a majority, so strong and so composed of 
men from both sections of the Union, and from both 
the great political parties, that its friends would be 
able to put down agitation. But how is your 
majority likely to be composed? You will not 
restore barmony to the Union by any measure of 


which 4 of the proposed effects is the establish. | 


ment of one of the parties of the nation upon the 
ruins of the other, Jt is impossible to shut our 
eyes to the existence of such expectations. There 
is a glimmering of them through the remarks of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ross.]} 
They are revealed to us more clearly in the daily 
columns of a paper published in this city. What, 
then, will be the character of your majority? 
Suppose that it shal! be fourd to be composed 
of almost the entire South, and of just a sufficient 
number of northern Democratic members to insure 
the passage of the bill. In such case, the measure 
would present two popular aspects: the one sec- 
tional, the other partisan. Is there not, then, 
danger that you may thus force one of the great 
parties at the North into a position of anti-slaver 
agitation ?—that it may be joined not only by all 
the Abolitionistsand Free Soilers, but by a large sec- 
tion of the other party ?—that thecry of *‘ Repeal”’ 
may be raised }—and that, all other questions being 
merged in this, two parties geographically divided 
may take the place of the present national parties, 
and the unhappy sectional controversy already 
existing thus reach a height more dangerous than 
ever? [should deeply regret this, but I should 
be powerless as an individual to prevent it; I fear 
those vastly my superiors might be equally pow- 
erless. If there be those who look witout regret 


lan of the President . If the 


| insist upon it, was to insist upon a measure offen- |) 


| 


| 


i 


| bear to the representative ratio is not likely to in- || cannot prevent action. Action is inevitab) 


NN 


judges, they are not to judge capriciously; the 


rule of action is prescribed. What is the “ proper 

time?” To ascertain it we must have reference | 
to the general course of our Government. New | 
Mexico has now a population with which no State 
has ever been refused admission into the Union—a 
population more than sufficient to entitle her to || 


} 
j 
one member of the House of Representatives, |’ 


Americans by birth, bat they are Americans by || 
treaty; and I do not think that in the spirit of the | 
treaty we can make a discrimination against them 
for that reason. If these are sufficient grounds for 


{ 


her rejection, her admission may be delayed in- || violation of faith, settle a question whic 
| definitely. The proportion which her numbers | 


crease; nor is it probable that the character of her | 


er her case will be stronger fifty years hence than | 
it is now. 


this House, and it is absolute! 
fr would be rejected in the other. I 
il 


a is founded—why not give effect 


Fe ea 
Will northern Whigs want the patriotien ._ 
courage to din this question upon princes 
justice? Will you say you would rather have 
Wilmot proviso? But you cannot have the Ww 
mot proviso. It is not at all probable that it aiies 


certain tha: 
t 18 therefor 
you say thar 
. . Why 80? jf 
fou approve the policy of the President, as | i‘. 
ieve in general you do, and as your constityey 

do—if you recognize the principle upon which i 
to itnow? 
n intended 
h Ought to 
But ou 


e. 
which it is in your power to do, is, to dinate 
course; you cannot arrest it. Your constituent, 
are practical people. They will be satisfied jf you 
do the best thing that itis in your eo to do; 


they will not be satisfied otherwise. They will no, 


idle to talk about the proviso, Wi 


hus you will escape the imputation of a 


‘be settled, and give quiet to the country. 


| be satisfied, in my opinion, if, for want of your 


‘I'hese, then, are the recommendations of the || affirmative votes for a practical measure, something 


|| else shall be done Jess acceptable to you, and less 





spirit of a treaty; it rests on a constitutional princi- | 


ple; it involves no sectional triumph, requires no || 


acceptable to them. 
These are my reasons for preferring a bill for the 


abandonment of principle; it settles the question || admission of New Mexico as a Siate, to a bill fy 


irrevocably, quiets agitation, and restores harmony 
to the Union. 

Is there any reason why the South should 
reject it? 


} 


doubt not, what the great majority of you, and a 
majority perhaps still greater of your constituents, | 
sincerely desire. 
serve and strengthen the Union; and you cannot 
dispute the justice of the terms. They are in 
accordance with principles which the South has 


i 
j 


| @ territorial bill. 
What is that you desire? The preser- | that it is unnecessary to insert in such bill, a clause 
vation of the Union upon just terms? That is, I || prohibiting slavery. 


Well, in this wer. yon will pre- | slavery; but I am unconvinced. 


a territorial government. I may, however, be 
overruled in my opinion, and compelled to vote on 
In such case, I am not satisfied 


I have listened with defer. 
'ence and respect to the counsels of eminent ciji- 
| zens, themselves opposed to the extension of 
I do not propose 

to argue the question; but [ will allude to a single 
reason that has great weight in my mind. | fear 
' that the South would regard the ereetion of a ter. 


always proclaimed, and which especially have | ritorial government without the proviso, as an 


received the emphatic sanciion of the eminent 
individual—who was southern if anything be so— 
whose death we have lately deplored. 


desire to enjoy your property at home, in quiet | 


| end. 


You will thus attain that 
Many southern gentlemen have said to us, 
that slavery can never enter New Mexico, and that 


and without agitation? 


abandonment of the principle. To this I cannoi 
/ consent. If I could overcome my objections so far 


Do you || as to be willing, under particular circumstances, 


| to waive the application of the proviso, yet | will 
never abandon it. What would be the conse. 
| quence? How long would it be before we shoul 
have a little more annexation—another Mexican 


consequently the Wilmot proviso was a mere ab- || war? I prefer that the Wilmot proviso shall hang 
straction; and that for the North, therefore, to || suspended over Tamaulipas and Coahuila. If. 


} 


| 


} 


| 


| 
| 


| 


sive to the South for no practical end 


abstraction, require an abandonment of 
and consistency, humiliating to the pride of the | 
North ?—But it is said that it is a principle of || 
which you desire the recognition. You can get || 
no recognition of the principle that Congress may || 
not prohibit slavery in the territories of the United || 
States. If you will look at the recent speech of || 
the great northern statesman, you willfind in it |) 
anything but an abandonment of the principle of || 
the ordinance of 1787; you will find, on the con- || 
trary, that principle most emphatically asserted. || 
Nor would any vote that you could get here, even i 
expressly repudiating it, be of service to you; for | 
the principle is one that the people of the North | 
will never abandon. On the other hand, by the || 
measure I have proposed, you would gain the i 


acknowledgment of a principle not valueless to 


the South, and that in such a manner and by such | 


a vote as to be of practical use. i] 


southern President because it is not sufficiently 


Will northern Democrats reject the policy of a } 


Why, || vative without. 
| then, if your premises be correct, will you, for an 1 ‘ 
rinciple || There is no danger that the North will involve 


source of discord within the Union, it is conser- 
It is a better barrier against our 
aggressions than any army that Mexico could raise. 


us in a war for the acquisition of free territory; | 
do not desire that the South should do so to a- 
quire more slave territory. 

The abandonment of the prohibitory power of 
Congress when coupled with the southern theory 
of the operation of the Constitution to carry slavery 
into all territories of the United States, would con- 
vert this Government into an instrument for the 
propagation of slavery, without limit and without 
restraint. ‘There is nothing that would make me 
consent to such a change in the character of our 
Government. I would almost borrow, to manifest 
my repugnance to it, the southern language of 
‘* resistance at all hazards, and to the last extrem- 
ity.” 

Te is possible, however, that a measure may be 
presented to me in such a form, that I may be 
willing to exchange the proviso for an equiva- 
lent. Let me explain what I mean by this. Do 


| what we may, it is out of our power to fix, wth 


southern? Will they substitute for it something || certainty, the altimate condition of this territory 


. 


that their constituents will regard as more favora- || as to slavery. A ree prohibition of 


ble to the South—more favorable toslavery? Are || 


not the terms just? The South at least is estopped 


from digputing their justice. 
you fear a dissolution of the Union? 


Will you allege that | 
A dissolu- 


tion of the Union because we authorize the people 
of a territory to form a constitution preparatory 
to their admission into the Union as a State! 
to such a state of things, I certainly am not of | They who would dissolve the Union for such a || of Congress is seriously disputed, I have no doubt 
them. I point to the danger that it may be averted. | cause must belong to the class of nondescripts |, 

here is another recommendation which the | lately discovered by an old gentleman of this city— || 


of | the 


‘ew Mexico be ready and willing, as 1 believe || be willing to make sacrifices, sacrifices of personal 


they are, to come into the Union now, the spirit 


of our treaty with Mexico appears to demand their | even, forthe sake of restoring harmon 
I know that the treaty says they are| U 


admission. 


| feeling, of ambition, of consistency, of principle 


to the 
nion; but before they make such sacrifices the 


to be admitted “ at the proper time, to be | will do well to make certain that the desired en 
by the Conzress.” But though Congress trathe '' will be attained. 


of ** disunionists per se.”” Gentlemen may | 


slavery only applies to the territorial state. It's 
not so good in this respect as a prohibition of sle- 
very in a constitution. I therefore prefet 
what has been termed the California proviso, 
the Wilmot proviso, I prefer it for another rea 
son. There is no doubt of the power of a State 
to prohibit slavery, while we know that the power 


of its existence; bat an opposite opinion is pre 
dominant in half the States of the Union, is 
tertained by many able lawyers and statesmen, 
and is iter gave sbanay ber 2007 by coo. 
the judges me rt; ean 

heietora. aiid my eyes to the fact, that there may 
be a degree of doubt as to the decision of the tr 
bunal whose province it is to determine the que 
tion. For these reasons, I can see that the case 
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is in which such a question may be presented. | 

is in this light—the light of an exchange for an | 
al yalue—that [ should regard any substitute | 

0 
yrmething that, 
ave. 


ft has been said, that the doctrine of the Presi- ! 


jent on this question was the same as that main- | 
wined by General Cass in the last Presidential | 
esnvass—the doctrine of non-intervention; and we | 
northern Whigs have been accused of inconsist- | 
ency, in being willing to support now, what we | 
then opposed. You nfay apply to them, if you | 
ease, the same phrase; but the difference between | 
the two doctrines is nevertheless very striking. | 
The non-intervention of the President, is non-in- | 
ervention where none have ever pretended a right | 
io intervene—non-intervention in a State. ‘The | 
doctrine of General Cass is, that the people of a | 


| 
1 
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that allows an equivalent. It has also as- | go to a wealthy and prosperous gentleman, and |) Certainly it has not entered his 


| 


; 
' 
: 
; 
; 
} 
| 
} 
| 


} 


} 
| 
| 


| 


| on Hounslow Heath to restore the equilibrium. 


455 


Ho. or Reps. 

oqueeceepeniaianmapinensagemmsanttionss 
, y mind that we may 
say to him, “*Sir, my grandfather or great grand- || adhere to the compact where it is for our advan- 
father,” as the case mii ht be, ‘had as good a || tage, and repudiate it where it is disadvantageous; 
property as yours; but lam now poor and you || take the benefit of stipulations: in our favor, and 











/ 





posed for the proviso, and { should look to get || are rich; and what is more, I find that I am daily || decline to execute those that are Gnfavorable; re- 
on the whole, was as good as what || growing poorer and you richer. Sir, | demand | 


u ric ; ceive the reward of iniquity, and refuse to do the 
that you restore the equilibriam.’’"—This desire to | iniquitous service. To his mind, as to mine, 
restore the equilibrium is a strong passion among || the issue is, the constitution or no constitution— 
men. Modern laws severely restrain its excesses. union or disanion. He chooses the latter alter- 
But Macaulay tells us that one hundred and fifty || native. He is consistent in his madness; he is re- 
or two hundred years ago, it was not considered || spectable in his folly. 
disgraceful for a reduced gentleman to take a ride | But there are those who teach that the contract 
|| to deliver fugitive slaves is contrary to the law 
Extravagant as this demand is, and though | of God, and therefore null and void; and that in 
there may be few who make it directly, and in the || swearing to support the Constitution this clause 
form of anamendment to the Constitution, yet I fear | may be considered as stricken out. This theory, 
that the principle which lies at the bottom of it, |! I believe, had its origin in an Abolition Conven- 
namely, the preservation of an equality of power in || tion, held at Buffalo. 1 shall not attempt its refu- 
at least one of the branches of the Government between || tation, for I do not think it worthy of a very se- 
the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, has || rious or respectful notice. It does not reem to me 


vrritory have the right, in their territorial state, || governed and continues to govern many. They | respectable. To my vision dishonesty is stamped 
either to prohibit or to establish slavery. The doc- || strive and hope to gain their object by expedients || upon its face, In one of Pascal’s Provincial lettera, 
trine of the President is, that they only have this || suited to the emergency; a little annexation at one | the question is raised, whether one may honestly 


right in forming a constitution for their govern- 
ment as a State. The doctrine of General Cass 
has the sanction of no eminent name in the Nation 
except his own, and is ne to the uniform 
practice of the Government. That of the Presi- | 
dent is generally acknowledged by northern and | 
southern statesmen, and is in accordance with a 
practice equally uniform, 

But in looking at the demands that are made by 
some southern gentlemen, the doctrine of non- 
intervention, properly so called, seems to me to 
have undergone a change since the last Congress. | 
The old doctrine, as | have understood it, was, that 
Congress ought to do nothing whatever with re- | 
spect to slavery in the territories. Now, however, 


tural, and not to legal restraints; and that it admits, | 
if it does not demand a repeal, of prohibitory laws. 





All, itis said, that is asked is, that slavery may be | 


carried wherever soil and climate will permit—in || 
other words, we are not required to change the laws || 


of Nature, but only those of man. 
sir, the distinction is so Shadowy between estab- | 
lishing slavery and repealing a law prohibiting it, 
that [ would‘As sotin vote for the one as the other. 


we are told that this non-action applies only to na- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Lane,] has given a new interpretation to ‘* non- 
intervention.’’ He is not an illiberal man, l know— 
far from it; but he appeared to me to make rather 
a strong demand on his northern Democratic | 
friends. He called upon them to stand fast—to 
hold on to the faith: I did not at first perceive the 
necessity for so much urgency; but when he un- | 
folded his plan, | was no longer surprised at the | 
earnestness of his entreaties. He proposes to carry 
out the principle of non-intervention by giving New 


compromise it. Let us give the land to a mutual 
friend—Texas.”’ I'suppose we might rely upon 
Texas to take it; for she is a sort of universal pro- 
prietor, like the Marquis of Carabas. 
A few words on another topic. There are 
the narrow seas of non-intervention, have fairly 
reached the Ultima Thule of sectional ultraism. 
isdaining the further exercise of ingenuity to 
twist the old Constitution to their purposes, they 
demand a new one. Such have been “ the aggres- 
sions of the North,” that they must have new 
guarantees. There was a period, we are told, when 
the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, be- 
ing equal in population, were equal in power; but 
the aggressive conduct of the North in rue 
more rapidly, has disturbed the equilibrium, a 


now “the equilibriam must be restored.”” What | 


To my mind, || 


|| South! 


|| the South, 
|, other similar case in history, that she is wholly |’ turbed with scruplea as to their duties under this 
Mexico—not the disputed territory merely, but the | 
whole country—to Texas. ‘‘ Here,’’ says the gen- |) 
leman, **is an unpleasant controversy between | 


the North and South about this territory; let us | 


| the aileged aggressions of the North; but the 
elock gives me warning that I shall only have | error as to the character of the constitutional requi- 


| 


| 


| 





| 
} demand, by some, of new guarantees; by others, of 
The gentleman from Maryland, too, [Mr. Mc- | 
| 
| 


| masters, This is a portion of the fundamental | ity. 


| part and parcel of the compact; and we have | law. 
does this mean? It means, simply, that the popu- | 
representative character of our Government | honestly do. The first is, to stand by the Constitu- 


time; a Mexican or Spanish war at another; the || retain the price of murder. The Jesuit answers 
division of a State @t a third. This is the feature || the question with a distinction. ‘ If,”’ says he, 
in this business that more than anything else || ‘* the party have fairly killed his man he may do 
alarms me with respect to the future. | so, but otherwise not.”” I agree with the Jesuit 
When an occasion occurs for the accomplish- | upon the latter point. If the bargain be sinful, it 
ment of such a purpose, there are those who do || is our business to refund the consideration money. 
not hesitate to resort to the most dangerous agi- |! If we make a contract, swear to perform it, and 
tation. The South must be aroused, the South || receive and retain the stipulated price of our en- 
messi vated eronned te, balove oes. who || agement, we cancer pang, oatslves of wield 
r brethr e ; at || ness by a violation of faith. e paths of right- 

“all hazards,” and for “the last extremities.” qusdhtes are not strewed with oulliey . 
Sant present may fail to afford ote I grant no new guarantees; | make no new com- 
is made up by a recital of the past. There is no | promises with slavery. I stand by those our fa- 
statute of limitations; no eonnltion here of Jeffer- | Chace made. I stand by the Denatitation and the 
son’s principle, that one generation is not liable | compromises of the Constitution. He who will 
for ~ debts “ ee a the Honey not do so is a disunionist—a bold one if he avow 
visited upon the heads of the children; and you will | his purpose, a skulking one if he deny it. Lam 
even viet upon us (as witness the first article in || for the Uaion, and conesquinily for the faithful 
the catalogue of offences, the ordinance of '87) | discharge of all our constitutional duties; and as I 
the sins that your own fathers committed. hold this to be a paramount principle, [ would not 
The aggressions of the North! This is the cry | recognize any organization, nor countenance any 
ty ae oo eee coe i party ot — refuse expressly to acknowledge 

e North o onstitution |, and enforce it, 

This is the alleged foundation for the It is idle to sing praises to the Union and rail 
against the Constitution. That ia no true worship. 
It is the Constitation that makes the Union; they 


| 


the express abandonment of the power of Con- 

gress over slavery in the territories; or of disunion | are inseparable. Neither can we support the Con- 

as the alternative of refusal. | stitution by piecemeal—picking out the parts that 
I have endeavored to consider this question of || please us. Xs well might a man lecture his wife 

aggression calmly and justly. In looking at con- || dn the blessings of matrimony after he had driven 

troversies spreading over thirty years—if, indeed, |! her from his bed and board. 

we may not carry their origin much further back; I do not doubt, sir, that there are good men, 

—I will not say of the North what the gentleman || strongly opposed to slavery, and as strongly at- 

from Pennsylvania {Mr. Ross] has jus! said of || tached to the Union, and who desire to discha 

ut which is true, | suppose, of no || their obligations to God and to man, who are dis- 


without blame; but I will say, that the result of | provision of the Constitution. There is something 
my examination has been a sentiment of surprise | strongly repugnant to their feelings in the arrest 
at the frivolousness of the complaints. It was and surrender of a fugitive, not from justice but 
my intention to consider, with some particularity, from servitude. I respectsuch scruples. | think, * 
however, that they have their origin, partly in an 


| time to touch upon a single topic. _ || sition, and partly in a shallow philosophy, that 
The principal cause, I believe, of complaint, || confuses the boundaries that separate the acts of 


|| arises from the alleged breach of our constitutional || which private conscience is the guide, from those 
southern gentlemen, bold navigators, who, passing || 


obligation with respect to the extradition of fugi- || which it falls within the province of Government 
tive slaves. Of our duty in this respect, I mean to | to direct. If governments be legitimate they have 
speak in such manner that it may not be possible | their functions; and to laws passed in the exercise 
to misunderstand me here or elsewhere. We |, of such functions obedience is due. This isa duty 
have promised to deliver fugitive slaves to their | enjoined upon us equally by reason and Christian- 
It is not a harder thing to surrender a fugi- 
law of our Government. It is not a pleasant task | tive slave than to hang an innocent man; yet where 
—I might use stronger language. If the Union || the question of guilt or innocence has been determ- 
were to be formed anew, | might absolutely re- || ined in accordance with prescribed forms, it is the 
fuse to assume it. Bat it is plainly written; it is || duty of the sheriff to execute the sentence of the 
Equally, in my opinion, is it the duty of a 
sworn to perform it. || soldier to fight in battle, without subjecting to a 

Under such circumstances, what is an honest || preliminary review the judgment of his Govern- 
man todo? There are two things a man may | ment in declaring war. Otherwise, if every indi- 
|| vidual in the community were to sit in judgment 


must be changed, and that slavery must be intro- | tion; the other is, to renounce it—to renounce it | on the acts of his Government, and to obey or dis- 


duced into it as an element of power and a balance | in toto, surrendering its benefits at the same time 
to Superiority of numbers. It does not appear to | that he rejects its burdens. If I believed with | 


me to be 
demand. 

“The equilibrium must *be restored!’’ I can 
understand the feeling that prompts the demand, 
without being able to assent to its reasonableness. 
Let us test it by an example. Suppose I should 


necessary to do more than to state the 


{ 
; 





|| obey according to his ae oo the law 
be, hould to chy at 
| Garrison, that the Constitution was a “ compact | Ne WN per enetadied caine, liradion (rom 
| with Hell,” I should be with Garrison a disunion- 1 
ist—an open and avowed one. But Garrison | 
blends with his fanaticism a sense of justice; he | 
is not a sophistical trickster. He holds, | sup | 
to the old maxim, “Give the Devil his ue. | 


road. 
vi have chosen to speak very plainly upon this 
point. It is not a time when a public man can be 
excused in paltering to a vitiated sentiment, t 
having its origin in a benevolent impulse. e 
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eworn defenders of the Constitution have active 
as well as passive duties to perform. That power, 

reater or less, over popular opinion, with which 
their trust invests them, cannot be more usefully 
employed than in checking the growth of a belief 
that the laws of religion and morality enjoin the 
violation of the Constitution. 

But in what has the North offended? 
the administration of the law? Have judges and 
jurors been false to the trusts imposed upon them? 
if this were so, the charge would have been dis- 
tinctly made, and we should have had specifica- 


tions, Their absence, as well as positive evidence | 


on the other side, leads me to the belief that there 
is no ground for complaint in this respect. Cer- 
tainly we are not to blame if slaves sometimes 
run away, nor if, having run away, it is not easy 
to get them again. This is an inconvenience 


inseparable from that description of property. | 


Neither are States to be censured for the occa- 
sional acts of individuals in enticing slaves from 
their masters. Such acts are usually done in the 
slave, and notin the free States, and their preven- 
tion is utterly out of the power of the latter. 

But it is said that the northern States have passed 
laws that have made the constitutional provision 
referred to a nullity. How is this? I wil! not 
undertake to justify all the laws that may have 


been passed upon this subject by legislatures of || 


the northern States. I believe even, that in this 
respect there is ground of complaint, though much 


exaggerated. But I have two remarks to make | 


upon this point. The first is, that it is by no 


means true that all, or nearly all, the northern || 


States have passed Jaws of the character chiefly 
complained of; which | understand to be those 


laws prohibiting State officers from acting in exe- | 


eution of the act of Congress. Particularly my 


own State, though often unjustly accused, has no | 


auch legislation upon her statute book. ‘The sec- 
ond remark that I have to make relates to the cir- 
cumstances under which these laws were enacted. 
‘They were passed in consequence, | will not say 
of the decision, but of an opinion expressed and 
delivered as that of a majority of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, that the States 
have no power to legislate under the provision 
relating to the extradition of fugitive slaves; and 
that all laws passed by the States, suspending for 
an instant, though for judicial investigation, the 
right of the master to the immediate possession of 
his slave, were null and void. Under such cir- 
cumstances, several northern States, finding them- 
selves discharged from the obligation of acting in 
aid of the constitutional provision, and denied vir- 
tually the power to protect the liberties of their own 
citizens, chose to devolve exclusively upon Fed- 
eral officers the execution of the act of Congress. 
Without this, under. the decision of the Supreme 
Court, as generally interpreted, and under the act 
of 1793, every justice of the peace in the United 
States {and there are several thousand of them in 
my own State alone) might, upon affidavit taken 
either before him or any other justice, grant a cer- 
tificate, which would authorize any colored man to 


-be carried, as a slave, out of the State of his resi- 


dence; and any interference, by any judge or court, 


by habeas corpus or otherwise, might ex the | 


persons so interfering to a penalty of five hun- 
dred dollars. This is a plain statement of the case, 
and I submit whether it does not excuse, if not 
juatify, the laws referred to. 

But how can a law of a State legislature make 
a provision of the Constitution of the United 
Siates a nullity ?_ If Lam not mistaken, the Con- 
stitution of the United States contains a provision 
that the Constitution, and laws of Congress made 
in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of 
the land, carne in the constitution and laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.’’ 
Either, then, these laws are consistent with the 
Constitution, and if so, no aggression; or else, if 
contrary to it, it is they, and not the Constitution, 
that must fall, 

It may happen to any State to passan uncon- 
This Government could not long 
endure if there were no remedy for thatevil. Our 
courts are open to every suitor; we never obstruct 
If you are dissatisfied with their 
decisions, a tribunal sits below that is the fin 
arbiter. No northern State has ever refused 
obedience to its mandates. 


Admission of California—Mr. Jam 


Is it in | 


harmonious union of ‘these 
| 


It is not so with at least one southern State. 
South Carolina has passed a law affecting free per- 
sons in northern States, which we regard as uncon- 
stitutional. She imprisons free black men of the 
North, who, in the the exercise of a |jawful calling, 
enter her ports. Of this we might not complain 
if she would submit her legislation to the test that 
the Constitution has provided; but her courts are 
closed by violence. Even if you will offer for this 
the plea of necessity; by what reasons will you 
justify before any forum the provision by which 

| you order tn be sold as aslave the man who wants 
|| money to pay the charges of an illegal imprison- 
| ment? 

It is the first duty of a State to protect the lib- 
erty of the meanest who renders herallegiance. If 
Massachusetts and South Carolina were towards 
each other as foreign States; if there were a treaty 
between them containing stipulations similar to the 
provision of the Constitution of the United States, 


| leges and immunities of citizens in the several 
'| States;”’ if there were besides a provision for the 
arbitrament of differences; and if, under such cir- 
|| cumstances, the conduct of South Carolina had 
| been precisely what it has been under the Consti- 
| tution, it would have afforded a just, and if per- 
sisted in, a sufficient cause of war. 

We say little of this. We are condemned by 
many at home on account of our silence. I only 
refer to it now in answer to charges of aggression. 
|| Let me say, in conclusion, that the Supreme 
|| Court of the United States having decided that it 
is the duty of Congress to pass the necessary laws 
| to carry into effect the constitutional provision rel- 
| ative to the delivery of fugitive slaves, I acknow- 
|| ledge the obligation, and am ready to discharge it 
| according to my best judgment. If, in conse- 
| quence of the legislation of a panes of the States, 

or for any other reason, you have lost the remedy 
| you formerly possessed, we are bound to give you 

a new one. But in this connection I recognise 
| also, and mean to discharge, another duty; and 
|| that is, to protect the rights of the inhabitants, of 
whatever color, of my own State. No bill can 
|| receive my sanction which shall not guard by suf- 
|| ficient securities the personal liberty of free blacks. 
|| To do this, and at the same time to give you what 
\| you have a right to, an efficient remedy, is not with- 
|| out difficulty; but the difficulty is not insyperable, 
| and I shall, in good faith, endeavor to overcome it. 
|| 1 beg you also to remember, in demanding your 
|| rights, that it would be baseness in us to abandon 
|| the humblest. who dwell under our laws; and I say 











|| to you, in frankness, that it appears to me a less 


| evil that a master should lose his slave than that a 
man born free should be reduced to slavery. 





| : 
| ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


| SPEECH OF MR. JAS. L. JOHNSON, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
} In rue House or RePprReseNntTATIVES, 
| Aprit 8, 1850, 
| In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
|| Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Constitution of California. 
Mr. JOHNSON said: 
Mr. Cuainman: At no period, perhaps, since 
the foundation of this Government to the present 
| moment, has there ever been a higher degree of. 
excitement, both in this House and throughout 
| the country, than is found to exist at this time, in 
|| reference to the bill for the admission of California 
|| as one of the States of this Union, and the passage 
of a bill organizing a suitable form of freee 
for the residue of the territory recently acquired 
by the treaty with Mexico. 
| In fact, sir, the intense degree of feeling on these 
| subjects, in all portions of the country, admon- 
|| ishes us, that before we take such action in refer- 
| ence to them as shall be decisive, we should thor- 
| oughly consider the consequences that may grow 
, out of our legislation, having a due regard to the 


| 





tates, 

Hasty. and inconsiderate legislation, even on 
unimportant subjects, is at all times, and under all 
circumstances, greatly to be deprecated. But when 
great questions—affecting the honor, the political 
and pecuniary interests of nearly one-half of the 
people of the United States—are thrown upon the 


|| securing to the citizens of each State ‘all privi- | 


| 


| 
| 


| 





Se 
es L. Johnson. > 


— 
legislative arena for consideration, j ~% 
matter of the deepest importance for Spoons , 
the task that lies before usa degree of cai °° 
and reflection commensurate with the im me 
of the duties that. devolve upon us. Passion Z 
prejudice, both of which are inconsisten, 
reason, should never enter this Hall 09 yom 
occasion, but more particularly on an oie 
like the present. The effect of these, a. 
elsewhere, is to drive us into extremes: wi or 
the absence of reason they sometimes seduce oy. 
the best intellect into the labyrinths of folly— ih, 
ren heart from its devotion to correct rinei " 

o say the least of it, such legislation at ee 
if it should do nothing else, would create muci 
discontent, and necessarily engender many Ds 
dices, wholly inconsistent with the harmony’ 
the States, and that sort of equality of right that 
constitutes the bond of our union. ” 

We, sir, are from different portions of this 
Union, and to some extent represent different jp. 
terests; but we are all of us bound by the sam. 
general obligation to support our common Cong;). 
tution in all of its parts. 

On questions in which neither the letter nor (h, 
spirit of the Constitution is involved, there always 
has been, and there always will be, found to exis, 
difference of opinion. In matters of this sort jr jy 
the duty of each Representative to obey the wi 
of his constituents, or resign his seat, and giv 
place to another who will obey the voice of thos 
who invest him with power. But, sir, when \: 
comes to the description of legislation in which we 
are now engaged—when the effort on the one side 
is to secure the rights guarantied by the spirit of 
the Constitution, if not by its letter—and on ihe 
other side to usurp those rights in a great meas. 
ure—I contend that there should be but one voice, 
there should be but one Ee animating principle 
among us, and that should be justice to every por. 
tion of the Union. Not that sort of meagre, «- 
tenuated justice that seems to be justice, but which 
really is not. Not a mere limited assent toa great 
principle founded in justice, but an honest, frank, 
manly surrender of all that justice in ita fulles 
sense, and the Constitution, when fairly inte- 
po demand at your hands. This is what the 

iberal, the enlightened, the patriotie portion of the 

American people everywhere want—this is justice 
—this is in accordance with the spirit of the Con- 
stitation. Do this and you will do your duty. 
Do this and you will restore peace to the cour- 
try; you will quiet the angr passions that are 
found to exist, not only in this Fisiaes, bun thrveet- 
out this whole country, extending from ocean to 
ocean. 

We have acquired a large district of country by 
virtue of a treaty with Mexico at the close ofa 
war, in which the South and the North equally 
participated, in which they both displayed equal 
valor. We are now deliberating on the propriety 
of admitting California as a State, and ns to the 
form of government that shall be extended to the 
residue of the newly-acquired territory. , 

The people of California have formed a const- 
tution for themselves, in which they in so many 
words inhibit the introduction of slavery withia 
the limits of the proposed State. According tothe 
uniform opinion on this subject throughout the 
South, the people residing in the territory have the 
right to settle this question; they have done s0, 
and have sent their constitution here, asking for 
admission into the Union, by their Senators and 
resentatives, who are ready to take their seals 
when the door shall be cman’ and California ai- 
mitted as one of the States of this Union. The 
objection has been urged by honorable members, 
that there was no law of C authorizing 
California to form_a constitution preparatory ' 
admission into the Union; but if there is anything 
in precedent, this objection can have no force, for 
other States of this Union have done the same 
thing, and have been admitted. ‘Tennessee, Ar 

ansas, Michigan, Florida, lowa, ape perhaps 
other States, were admitted on the formation of 
their constitutions, u any previous 
law of . The practice of admitting 
States in this way commenced in 1796, when Te®- 
admitted, and has been acquiesced i, 
greater or less extent, ever since. 
The Constitution declares «new Stales 
may be admitted by the Congress into this Union, 
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"s shis, in fact, is the whole power that Congress || would. be contrary to the spirit of the Constitu- || the gratification of sectional prejudices—they leap 
2a aa this subject. _ Congress can admit States, || tion, from a fact which I understand to be admit- || over the legitimate bounds of justice, of equality, 
aan them. Wehave no power to make || ted by everybody—that the States of this Union | of everything in fact that belongs to ordinary 
i stitution for a State. This must be done by || are equal in dignity and in right. The old thirteen | courtesy and propriety, to say nothing of State 
ole residing in the territory. States were bound together by the Articles of Con- | sovereignty, and usurp the despotic prerogative of 
meee it has been intimated by honorable || federation, but, to ‘‘ form a more perfect union,’’ || declaring a country to be free which they say is 

a* “we the other side of this House, that the || they adopted our present Constitution. They as- |, already free, when they know very well that such 

mbers neonal his agent sent to California, || serted in their Declaration of Independence that || declaration is a ive, and must have the effect 
bere as Butler King,) procured the forma. | they were free. and equal, which they afterwards | to arouse the teaicnemt feelings of the South. Is 
Mr. a er unseen interdicting slavery. maintained, and. their sovereignty as States was | it not enough, if what they say is true, that the 
ee is not only not sustained by evidence, || subsequently acknowledged by England. When || country is already free? Is it not enough, if what 
This ie both by the President and Mr. King, the Constitution was formed, therefore, the origi- || they farther say is true, that nature’s God has laid 
but 18 -_ viaed that tha tehaienn and Represent- '| nal thirteen States stood on terms of equality; and | a proviso on that territory more potent than that 
und ug : California state, that there was no || that instrument not having been so changed since 1 which bears the name of Wilmot? If, as they 
pie caeanen The truth is,sir, the people of || as to produce an inequality of right either among || say, God and the laws of Mexico have dedicated 
rae were left by the last Congress without || the States or the citizens of the States, | take it || this territory to the ‘* Free-Soilers,” sy do they 
— ent, and they determined to form one | for granted that they are equal in dignity and in | seek to do a work of supererogation? hy build 
; ine As was well remarked by my | right yet. If this argument be correct, | would || a mud fence to protect a fortress which they say is 
. i friend from Louisiana {Mr. Conran] || ask northern gentlemen if they are administering || impregnable? Why not organize a territorial 
ware “d it would be a very strange cireum- || the. Government according to its genius and its || government for New Mexico and the residue of 
aco tf the President could make the people or | spirit—if they are carrying out the intentions of || the territory not embraced in the bounds of Cali- 
siance form.such a constitution as he wanted, || the framers of our Constitution, when they seek || fornia, without the Wilmot proviso, and let the 
gt? a eeeRin na ot at eet ae Whig '| to exclude nearly one-half of the people of the | people of the South test all these barriers to the 
one or Representative here to support bis | United States from a participation in the benefits | introduction of slavery of which nortifern men 
administration. | 












and blessings which may accrue to them by emi- || speak? 


i jecti i j i i i i |" But, si hat is the object of this wholesale 

there are objections that, in my judg- | rating with their slaves to a territory, for the ac- | ut, sir, what i e obje j 
ee be urged ta the immediate ciiniog Snigition of which they fought as gallantly and | crusade against slavery? A gentleman from Penn- 
of California. In her constitution she has specified || bled as freely as the North? || Sylvania Mr. Srevens} came out i in a 
such boundaries as suited her people; but are the When they come with their interdictions, seek- || speech here a few days since, and avowed his ob- 


bers of this House red to say that these || ing to appropriate the whole of this territory, be- | Jeet; and, 1 suppose, in avowing his, he avowed 
toundaries are such oa me omen scaiaent In | pe they a have the numerical force to carry | the object of al those who are in favor of * in- 
the first article and second section of the Constitu- || their proposition; when they seek to increase their | terdiction of slavery in the newly-a« ee terrt- 
tion of the United States, it is declared that Repre- ‘| own power by diminishing that of the South—to | tory. He said his object was hie confine the ne 
sentatives shall be apportioned among the several || increase their own wealth by diminishing that of || tution of slavery in its present limits, and meats 
Sa'es which may be included within the Union, || the South—I say, when they thus come, not in || the prediction that = a were wee con a , in 
according to their respective numbers, and provis- || the name of justice, nor in the name of that equal- | wee ivnale the States t . pode. van 
ion is made for the enumeration of the inhabitants || ity of right that belongs to all of the States, but in would abolish it. Sir, can * e tae et " 
of the States, having a due regard to this appor- | the disgusting name of might, of power, of num- || honorable members wee Saal ae oe 
tionment. Nocensusof California has beentaken, | bers, think you that they are then administering _ willingly expose ar siave 5 ates ear bn t . 
and Limagine that no gentleman is prepared to say | the Government, so far as legislation is concerned, |, alternative of surrendering up fifteen hundre Se - 
that she has an actual bona fide population suffi- | according to the spirit of the Constitution? On || lions of dollars worth of property, or eee or 
cient to entitle her to admission. \| the contrary, are they not destroying the sover- || fertile, their highly senivesst their beautiful — 
She has sent on here two Representatives to || eignty, the equality of the States, and consequently | crimsoned with human gore? Can it be , e 
take their seats in this House. Is she entitled to || violating, with an outstretched arm, the very Con- that northern fanaticism has gone thus far: ey 
two or one, or is she entitled to any? I have seen || stitution which they profess to revere, and under H seek to do by indirection what they acknowledge 
no reliable evidence of the number of her actual |; whose protection they have been blessed and || they have not the constitutional power . = 
inhabitants. These are, in my judgment, valid || shielded from injustice for the last sixty-three | direct! mp ere in oe eee Tet ie 
objections to the immediate admission of Califor- || years? But even if Congress possessed the con- |, RO Infraction of the or oF | na wy cane 
nia. [ recognize the right of the people of that || stitutional power to exclude slavery from the || The gentleman = + niece ing the s mt 
territory to. say whether slavery shall exist there || residue of this newly-acquired territory, | deny | States with A. oe on 0 a aatea.” sdtacbanee 
or not; but I do not recognize their right to de- || that they have the moral power to consummate Suppose, with exuitation, t bombay ict between 
mand admission into this Union before they have || an act of such manifest injustice. The Constita- | the slave and his weer by, not on wep 
shown themselves entitled to membership; they || tion of the United States was formed to ‘‘establish | further, if this be his object, hls te . be on 
should first. be able to give the pass-word, and || justice, insure domestic tranquillity, . provide for | of aera te is eee er hace + on 
when they do this, the door should be opened. || thecommon defence, promote the general welfare,”’ |, ea 0 . e . a t ead \ ce im ™ 
But, sir, with a precipitancy almost unprecedented || &c. Sir, how can the North, according to their || A make the > thin on the a i 18 fone the 
in the history of this Government, we are asked || manner of construing the Constitution, “ establish || An oe oo of t a earn “4 he a " 
to open the door and admit this new State, even || justice,’? when the very course of policy which | merit of boldness anc eect the people o 
before we had time to read her constiution and || ‘they. propose is fraught with the most flagrant in- || the South would know exactly how to meet it. 
see what it contained. justice to more than seven millions of freemen, Established by Divine authority, the eat he 
As a distinct proposition I cannot say that Lam || constituting the entire southern portion of this | OL 18 oa ie: ai tee the = . . 
very much in favor of the admission of Califor- || Union? How can they “ insure domestic tranquil- || which it was first ordained shall be accomplished. 











nia; but if, in connection with the bill for her ad- || lity” to the country, when thé very end which they |, on eet wea tenes weante state ? 

mission, a government without the Wilmot pro- || avow to be their chief object will have a direct || The doom was witten, the decree was pact, 

viso for the residue of the newly-acquired territory || tendency to add fuel to the flame which northern |, Ere the foundations of the world were cast. 

shall be supported by the North, | am willing to || fanaticism has already kindled and fanned, until Sir, suppose the honorable gentleman’s object 


vote for her admission, notwithstanding my ob- || the Hall in which we meet from day to day is so || fully accomplished—suppose the slaves of the 
jections, because this will be a settlement of the |} filled with heat and smoke as to induce the fear, | South to be emancipated—they could never assc- 
question, here. and elsewhere, that the conflagration has || ciate upon terms of equality with the people of 
On the subject of the admission of California, || already commenced, and that ere long we shall see || the South; the people of the North, | am per- 
and the organization of a suitable form of govern- || the temple wrapped in flames? How can they || suaded, would never so receive them. They could 
ment for the residue of the territory, a contest has || promote “‘ the general welfare,’ when the very in- | not be clothed with all the immunities of the white 
grown up between the North and the South—be- |; terdiction which they propose consulis not “the | man, and while they would thus bé nominally free. 
tween the non-slaveholding and the slaveholding || general welfare,’’ but the welfare of the North to the | they would be the vilest of all slaves, the slaves of 
States of this Union. The North contends that manifest dishonor and detriment of the South ? They 1 their own wicked passions. They would never 
this territory shall be free—that the, Wilmot pro- || ery out, * Constituzion,” ‘ Constitution,” ** let || be clothed with the elective franchise in the South; 
viso shall be applied to it. The South contends || us stick to the Constitution”—and yet they violate, | they could never hold office there; and it is not 
she is a part of this Union; that this territory || with an incorrigible indifference, the very preamble } probable that in the North they would be invested 
as much belongs to her as to the North; that they || to that instrument, because they refuse to “‘estab- || with more rights than in the South. A marked 
have the same right to take their slaves there that || lish justice” when they hold the scales in their own |, inequality would still exist. What, then, would 
the people of the North have to take any property || hands and have. it in their power to do so. They _ stil! be the condition of the black man? Deprived 
peculiar to their region; that, in both instances, || refuse to ‘* insure domestic tranquillity,” when they — of the privilege of the elective franchise, cut off 
according to the spirit of the Constitution, the || have it in their power to “ pour oil on the troubled — from all equal social relations with the white man, 
same degree of protection is extended to the one ||.waters,’’ and quell the strife and discontent that | incapable of holding any office of honor, he would 
descripuon of property that is extended to the || threaten the harmony of these States. They re-| have no incentive to the practice of those virtues 
Other. | fuse to ‘* promote the general welfare,” when they || that lead to the elevation and advancement of inan. 
Ido not p _to enter into an elaborate argu- || have itin their power to settle this question ina = — Lean abstinence, dark grief, and haggard care, 
ment to show tees Congress does not possess the || manner in which “ the general welfare”’ will be prop- | The dire attendants of forlorn despair ’’— 
constitutional power to interdict slavery in the ter- |, erly consulted. They say this territory is ate | would be bis constant companions; and these would 
ritories of the United States, but will offer a few | free; that, by the laws of Mexico, slavery was , be more dangerous to his present and future bap- 
thoughts on this subject. abolished there before we acquired it; and yet, in | piness than the feiters which he now wears. Aboi- 
1 argue, sir, that such interdiction by Congress a wild spirit of fanaticism—in an unholy lust for || ish the institution of slavery, turn the slaves loose 
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in our midst, and you unsheath the sword which 
witl never again be returned to the seabbard until 
one of the two races shall be exterminated. 

An honorable member from Ohio, [Mr. Camr- 
pe.,] in aspeech here a few days since, said that 
the grand reason why he wanted to prevent the ex- 
tension of slavery was, that it is “a moral curse’’ 
to the slave and hia master. It isa very high evi- 
dence of that gentleman’s goodness of heart, for 


him to manifest such extraordinary interest in the | 
affairs of the South, as to come all the way to | 


Waghington to warn all those who tolerate the in- 
stitution of slavery, that a great “ moral curse”? is 
resting and abiding with and among them. I think 
I have read sowiewhere, that it was the custom of 
nome nation, when any very melancholy event had 


transpired, for those who were affected by it, to | 


procure the services of some one possessed of a 
very sympathetic heart to be the chief mourner, 
and thus relieve themselves from all unhappiness 
by throwing their griefs upon another. The honor- 
able gentleman has taken the office of chief mourn- 
er on himself voluntarily, and is found weeping 
over the ** moral curse”’ that is now resting on the 
slaveholding States, 


all his sympathy, I would advise him to make a | 


trip through Kentucky and see the condition of the 
slave. 
his sympathy is needed, whether the ‘‘ moral 
curse’ of which he speaks is found to existas the 
necessary concomitant of slavery. If he will go 


there, instead of finding the slave manacled and ex- || 


posed half-clad, as he has seen him represented in 


abolition panera of his own and other free States, || 


he will find him well clothed, living in a good, com- 
fortable cabin, with everything around him neces- 
sary (o his personal comfort. He will find more, 
sir; be will find upon our statute book a law made 
to protect the slave against improper treatment, the 
purpert of which is, that severity shall not be tol- 


erated from the master, and when the fact is estab- || 
lished, his slave shall be taken from him, and || 


placed where he will be properly cared for and pro- 
tected, 
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But, sir, before he exhausts | 


He will then be better able to see whether | 


0 ed 
slave population is greater than the white and black || our blood, we t our treasu ° —, 
|| population was in 1775, it could not be abolished || our prowess, ay ew as you didtene CXhibited 
1 without rain to both races, as I have before inti- || territory, and in the name of that Suing thi 
‘| mated. But I can inform the honorable gentle- that constitutes the glory and boast tne JUstieg 
|| man that history would seem to indicate that tution, we demand the right to enter ara . 
| Washington had changed his opinion afterwards, || with our slaves, there to remain in secy rahe 
] for he presided over the convention that formed ||‘such time as the people residing there shail? _ 
| and adopted our present Constitution, in which || mine that slavgry shall no longer exist fete 
|| they not only provide for the continuance of sla- || them; they are gravely told that they must &Mong 
very for all time, but provide for the continuatice || because a great ** moral curse”? is upon the 
of the slave trade for twenty years, for the avowed Yor many years this spirit of Segression 
| purpose of increasing the number of slaves in the been gradually developing itself. Con “N has 
country. The North and the South voted for this. || first petitioned to abolish slavery in the Bien a 
_ The North imported the slaves, and the South bought || Columbia, and the people of the South eeeae 
‘them. The North wanted the money for them— | told that such petitions were only gotten y _ 
the South wanted their labor. I think, therefore, || few fanatics of the North, and that the bet tn 
that the motion to repeal the laws inhibiting the || would be to receive and refer them to apineds Plan 
| slave trade would come betier from the philan- || committees. But not contented with this oo 
| thropic North, since they seem to have more expe- || have petitioned Congress to abolish slavery jp 
| rience in this work than the South. The gentleman || forts and arsenals of the United Ques we 
| speaks of the opinion of the gredt statesman of || they are located in slave States; thus, in both ? 
|| Kentacky, Mr. Cray. The world knows Mr. || stances, affording a place of retreat for the a 
|| Cray’s opinions on this subject. But, sir, the || even in the midst of a slaveholding communits 
gentleman is very inconsistent, for where such || The abolition of slavery in these places would ,,, 
patriots as Washington and Clay lead, he will not || only be in bad faith, even if Congress poheened 
follow. Washington was the president of the || the power, but would create a degree of exci, 
|| convention that formed our Constitution, where || ment throughout the entire South, which, jn > 
slavery is recognized and the slave trade is en- || humble judgment, if it should not be attended wa 
couraged. Mr. Cray is for the admission of Cali- || more serious consequences, would create re 
forma, and in connection with the bill for her || dices and bad feelings that it would take whole azes 
admission will vote to organize a government for || to eradicate. Laws had been passed in many of 
all the rest of the newly-acquired territory without || the free States to enable the master with pov be 
the Wilmot proviso. Now, sir, adopting the gen- || facility to take his slave when he shquld esca 
tleman’s motto, | say to him, ** Where such men || from labor; these laws were passed in aid of thy 
lead, who dares not follow?’ It is admitted that || law of Congress on this subject. Most of the 
Mr. Cray is in favor of emancipation; but this || free States have recently repealed these laws; anj 
question in Kentucky last summer was settled by || in one State (New York) an effort was made, 4. 
an overwhelming majority in favor of the continu- rectly in the face of the Constitution and the law 


a 





i} 





ance of the institution of slavery as it now exists. || of Congress, to force a bill through the Legis. 
it is not regarded by the people of that State as a || ture imposing a heavy fine on any citizen of tha 
** moral curse.’’ 1 State who should lend his aid to the master jp 
| It has ever been an exceedingly strange thing to || taking his slave. In many instances slaves hare 
|| me how it is that these gentlemen of the North \| been aided in making their escape. Sometimes 
|| are so generally found sympathizing with the con- | they have been induced to ru off, and now the 
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Mr. CAMPBELL said, (Mr. Jounson yielding I dition of the South. They are always found ad- contemptible and dishonorable machinations of Ab. 
the floor,) I did not speak of slavery asa “ curse”’ || vising the South to abolish slavery. They are || olitionists have reached such an incorrigible degree 
from personal observation of that institutiog, for I | always found opposing its further extension, and || of lawless impudence, that but few gentlemen, 
have never resided where it exists. I quoted the || they doit all in the name of humanity. This isa || when traveling, will take a servant with them if 
opinions of Washington, Jc flerson, Patrick Hen- || very broad humanity that can embrace not only all | they expect to pass through a free State. 

ry, and other slaveholding statesmen of the revo- | of their own objects of sympathy within their own || A member from Ohio (Mr. Gippings, } in a speech 
lutionary times, I would now add another for the || States, but, influenced by a spirit of philanthropy || here the other day, demed that any law should be 
honorable gentleman’s benefit. I quote from mem- || 48 boundless as the universe, they exhort the || passed to secure the right of the master to his 
ory from the first speech I ever read, made by a | South to escape from the ‘moral curse’ which |} slave when he escapes from labor. The power to 
distinguished slaveholder when I was but a boy. || they say 1s ready to overwhelm them. They pass such a law is expressly granted by the Con- 
In 1827, Hexry Cray closed a most eloquent || point them to the portentous cloud which they || stitution to Congress; and yet, at this late day, 
apeech, on the subject of slavery, by saying: ‘ If || sey is ready to sweep over and destroy them. |; when the courts of this country have passed judg- 
* L could be the instrument of relieving the revered || They urge them to tarry not for a moment, but to || ment on this question favorable to the right of the 
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‘ State of my adoption, (Kentucky,) of this foul || scourge which they say is coming with the celerily 
* curse, | would not exchange my honors for the || of lightning—a scourge whose author is God, 
‘ prandest laurels ever worn by eas conquer- || Whose end is the destruction of those who tolerate 
tor.” This, it will be remembered, is the same || the institution of slavery. Sir, by what motive 
Crary who has ever since thet time been Ken- || are these gentlemen influenced in exhorting the 
tucky’s standing candidate for the highest office in | South to turn from slavery? Why are they so 
the nation’s gift; and in support of whom, since | very solicitous on this subject? If slavery w a 


wherever found, the member from Ohio, directly 
| in the face of the repeated decisions of the highest 
| judicial tribunals of this country, is found openly 
| and unblushingly advocating a flagrant violation 
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of the spirit of the very Constitution which, when 
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support. That gentleman may be well satisfied 
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these sentiments were uttered, the honorable gen- 
tleman, and other Kentucky orators, have dis- 
coursed eloquently to the people from almost every 
stump in Ohio and Kentucky. 


able gentieman, | throw the responsibility upon 
Washington, Jefferson, and other slaveholding 
statesmen, who are no more, and upon Henry 


Cray, and other living statesmen of the South, | 
lead, who dares not follow?’ I would be glad to | : 
know from the honorable gentleman whether he || filled with the products of their labor, and say 


whom the country has honored. 1 will only add, 
in adopting their opinions, that “ where auch men 


considers ita curse or a blessing? 

Mr. JOHNSON, 
tu the slave 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Then I am surprised that 
the genUeman’s philanthropy does not induce him 
to insiat on the repeal of all laws prohibiting the 
slave trade. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
opinions of Washington, Jefferson, and Patrick 

enry, on the subject of slavery, as quoted by the 
gentieman—there were but jew slaves in this 
country, and slave labor was but poorly under- 
stood. Then slavery could have been abolished 
without detriment to either race; but now that the 


‘| * moral curse,’ the curse will fall on the South, 


if, in denouncing | 
siavery as a * curse,’’ | have offended.the honor- | 


with his own opinions, but his ethics will never 
suit the Squth. 
I understand that New Mexico has formeds 
government to suit her people, in which there's 
| nothing said on the subject of slavery; leaving this 
| question to be settled when she comes to forma 


| and not on the North, If it is an evil in any sense, 
the consequences of it must fall on the communi- 
ty in which it exists, and not on that in which it 
does not. Why, then, are they so much con- 
cerned? They say that they are happy and pros- 
perous; we of the South are rejoiced to hear it, 


he took his seat in this House, he was sworn to 
i 
| 


constitution preparatory to admission into this 





I do not consider it a curse 
'| we do with them, they seek to diminish our pres- 


«State of my birth, (Virginia,) and the beloved || escape with all possible speed from the direful || master over his slave when he escapes from labor, 
} 
In 1775—the date of the | 


because we are members of the same great nation- 
al family, and in some sort ‘*flesh of their flesh, 
and bone of their bone.”’ 

They point us to their great cities, their beauti- 
ful farms, their golden harvests, their garners 


Why not adopt some such form of gov- 


braced in the boundaries of California, and pass |t 
in connection with the bill for her admission ? How 
ean the North object to this? California has made 
for herself a constitution in which she inhibits 
slavery. Northern gentlemen are exceedingly anx- 
ious to admit her. New Mexico has made a form 
of ae ai to suit herself, in which — 
said astosiavery. Weli, now, it seems to me that 
if gentlemen from the free States intend to be con- 
sistent, if they intend to deal fairly with the South, 
if they intend to act upon any principle that Is 
reconcilable with that equality of right, that even- 
handed justice which the Constitution was formed 
and adopted to secure, they must now come up like 
patriots and statesmen, and say to us by their actions 
if not by their words—we are all 
of this great national 

the same Constitution for 


that these proclaim to the world that they are 
great and prosperous. We of the slaveholding 
States, in reply, tell them that we, too, have great 
cities, beauuful farms, and that cornucopia is also 
in our land. But instead of rejoicing with us, as 


perity, they refuse to allow us to extend the area 
of our labors, berause they say a great ‘moral 
curse’? is upon us. If the people of the South 
complain that northern policy deprives them of 
that just equality to which they ure entitled, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the Constitution, they are 
gravely told that a great ‘moral curse” is upon 
lf they say to the North, we poured out 


us members 
—we all of us look to 


security of our prop- 


| Union. 
ernment for the whole of the territory not em- 


them. 











1950.] 
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; for the protection of our liberiy—we desire 
at oe veut right, because you are American 
# zens, bound to us by the ties of interest, of | 
o atian, and of affection, too holy to be dis- 
Med too strong to be severed; and although we 
wre opposed to the institution of slavery, yet it is 
recognized by the Constitution of the United 
States. This territory as much belongs to our 
veturen of the South and to theif institutions, as 
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from a people who are in favor of it. The only || the South, when the mouth-piece of the Abolition 
true principle, therefore, under present circum- | party claims that credit for his party. 
stances, is to let the got residing in the terri- || Sir, the eyes of all Europe are now turned to 
tory seitle the question when they come to form a || our country. They have read the proceedings of 
constitution preparatory to admission into the | the present Congress, and their papers are filled 
Union. || with comments on them. The monarchies and 
It seems to me that the “ sober second thought” || despotisms of the world would be rejoiced if our 
—the returning sense of right and of justice among || deliberations should terminate without restoring . 
northern Representatives—must bring them to | peace to the country. They would huil the intel- 
fation of this Union as the pre- 
case—if, as Representatives in the American Con- || cursor of anarchy and confusion, perhaps of ulti- 
stand from the West, from the || mate despotism. Their tottering crowns would 
1 believe that the dis- 
of concord, around the altar of justice, of equality, || union of these States would be attended with the 
of patriotism, and of liberty, and settle this exci- || most calamitous results, notonly to this country, 
ting question to the satisfaction of the country—we || but to the cause of human freedom throughout the 
I believe that it would be followed imme- 
foreign prognostication, but restore peace to our || diately by a border warfare, whose termination no 
own country, and add another to the many evi- || man now living would be able to see—a war be- 
dences that our fathers have already exhubited, || tween friends, countrymen, and brothers. 1 do 
| not believe that the people anywhere are in favor 
Sir, there has been a good deal said about the || of dissolution. I am sure that Kentucky is not. j 
dissolution of this Union, and although I regard || Know the character of her citizens; | know their 
not such an event as being possible, yet it is fit | unfeigned devotion to the Union; they have ex- 
| hibited it on more occasions than one, and when 
ganizing spirit comes. Judging from the tone of || the tocsin shall again be sounded, adopting the 
some northern speeches here, one would suppose || sentiments of the great statesman of Massachn- 
But, sir, it has been || setts, their slogan will be, ** Liberty and Union, 
fostered and nurtured in the bosom of northern fa- || now and firever, one and inseparable.” They 
natics, as | shall attempt to show by the speech of || are thoroughly opposed to the ** Wilmot proviso,”’ 
Wendell Phillips of Boston, who is a leading Abo- || but heart and soul in favor of the Union, They 
litionist. This speech was made in the city of || believe this question ‘will be sertled to the satis- 
Boston last May, at an abolition meeting, and | || faction of the country. They believe the honor 
put it to you, sir, to this committee, to the country, || of the South will be secured, her constitutional 
guarantees respected, and the Union preserved. 
come from the South, not only during the present || Looking to these results, they cherish no disunion 
Avoiding all extremes, they look to 
Bat, sir, hear what this Free-Soiler || the preservation of their honor and the Union of 
has to say for himselfand for his party. “ We confess || these States aa paramount considerations —Invok- 
* that we intend to trample under foot the Constitution || ing the same God who stood by our fathers and 
i enabled them to establish this Government, to 
ou can never make a re- || preserve it until time shall cease, and all human 
* volution in this mater until you make the common || governments shall be dissolved, they will say, 
“sense and the consciences of the people superior to | ‘* God palsy the hand that touches the first pillar 
‘ their statute books; until you arraign against the || of this Union to displace it.” This is the light 
‘despotism of the majority the conscientious con- || in which Kentucky regards this Union; it ia the 
“victions of the mass of the minority, whatever it || light in which she will ever regard it, unless 
* be.” This, sir, is the language of one of the sober, || northern fanaticism shall gather more strength 
tient, thinking men of the North, belonging to the || and come forth with power to dishonor her; then, 
ree-Soil party. But hear him further. ‘ Danzex || and not till then, will she hoist the flug of dis- 


And, sir, if she should ever be forced to take 
up the sword in defence of her honor, it will be 
wielded by her sons as long as there shall be one 
|| stalwart arm left to deal the blow. But, sir, I 
‘abiding community.’ God be thanked for it.” || like not to contemplate such a result as this. | 
|| believe there is yet patriotism enough in the land 
1 believe that the God of our 
this country, against the union of these States. || fathers—your God, Mr. Choirman, and my God 
This is the spirit of disunion unmasked; but, sir, || —will so overrule our affairs as to bring order out 
Will the || of confusion, peace out of strife, and the blessings 
If you do not, it will con- || of union trom the spirit of anarchy that stalks in 
May such be the guse; and when 





| dence of God, shall inhabit this land, be per- 
| mitted to say to our fathers in eternity, that the 
| Government which they established was only 
| dissolved when the proclamation was made that 





time should be no more! 
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SPEECH OF MR. THOMAS ROSS, 
OF PENNSYLVAN)A, 
In tHe House or Rerresentatives, 


April 10, 1550. 

* to the harmony of the nation; and could we once || In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
|| Unien, on the President’s Message communica- 
ting the Constitution of California. 


Mr. ROSS said: 
Mr. Cuaramak: It was my intention to take no 
“all the States that control it—an empire, ocean- || part in this discussion; but as bdo not coneur with 
‘bound on every side. With these views M-. Wes- | any one of my colleagues who have addressed the 
“ster has no sympathy.” Hehas not,and God committee, inthe views which they haveexpressed, 
lt iv lef to fanatics, | | deem it proper also to offer some remarks upon 
and those engaged in a corrupt struggle for power, | the subject now under consideration. Beside, | 
to entertain these opinions in a community where i feel that it is a duty which | owe my constiwents, 
I to explain to them the position that | occupy on 
promotion. Let it not be said that the disunion || this exciting and most momentous question. Ido 


aes and to our institutions; therefore let justice | this conclusion. If this should tarn out to be the || ligence of the disso 
ie done—let us organize a government for it with- 
out the Wilmot proviso, and if slavery goes there by || gress from the 
iriet of the voice Of the people, let them have it when they North and from the South, we can meet in a spirit || then become more secure. 
© then shall furm a suitable constitation, and ask admis- 
D by, sion into the Unton. If under such a system of legis- 
F plan iation the institution of slavery shall die, let it die; ! 
priate put if, on the contrary, it shall not die, but continue, || shall not only disappoint foreign speculation and || world. 
» they ss it has hitherto done, to develop the resources of 
IN the the country to which it is adapted, in the name of | 
Where iystice, in the name of peace, in the name of that | 
th in harmonious spirit of concession and compromise || that man is capable of self-government. 
slave, which actuated the fathers of our Republic when 
unity, they formed and adopted our Constitution, in the 
Id not name of the glorious old Ship of State, which for 
essed more than sixty long years has borne us in security || that we should pause and see whence this disor- | 
Xcite. and in triumph above the angry waves of faction 
n my that have lashed about her prow, and sometimes | 
with swept harmlessly over her deck, let us join to- || it all came from the South. 
Ire jy. gether, subdue the factious spirit that has kept us | 
Axes asunder, and in a spirit of compromise restore | 
ny of ace to the country. . 
Caer Gentlemen from the North have it in their power | 
scape thus to tranquilize the country. Some few of | 
the them have already manifested a determination to 
F the doso. If the entire North would come up in the || if any such disorganizing spirit as this has ever 
and same patriotic spirit, the difficulties that now hang | 
» di. over the country, and fill the public mind with || time of excitement, but since the foundation of this || sentiment, 
law apprehension for the safety of the Union, would || Government. 
Isla. be dissipated in an hour; peace would be restored | 
that to the country, and this session of Congress short- 
hy ened many months, _ . || fof this country; we call upon you to do likewise. 
have I, sir, have full faith in the wisdom and patriotism || * Shall | tell you why? Y. 
mes of the President; and in expressing myself in favor || 
‘te of the immediate passage of a bill fixing a suitable || 
Ab. form of government for the residue of the territory || 
gree not embraced in the bounds of Cal.fornia, | do not | 
nen, consider that | am opposing his recommendation. 
nif My object is to provide a government for a people || 
who are in a measure without a government. | || 
eek am for accomplishing immediately what the Pres- 
- ident seems to think time is necessary to effect- | *‘ WessTER says you are a law-abiding people; that || union. 
o uate. There is no difference, therefore, in the |! ‘ the glory of New England is, that it is a law-abi- | 
cheg principle maintained in his message on this gh ‘ding community. Shame on it, if this be true; if | 
on and that which | am advocating—the only differ- || * even the religion of New England sinks as lowas 1 
ay, ence isas to time. I think, sir, we owe it to the ‘its statute book. But, I say ‘ we are nota law- 
ig. people of the territory to give them a government; || 
the they need protection, and [ am for extending it to This, sir, is the language of northern fanaticism, 
ri them. Lam willing to know the worst before this || fulminated against the Constitution and laws of || to save the Union. 
ly session of Congress closes. Yes, sir, if the | 
“a Wilmot proviso is to be applied to this territory, 
"y lam willing, I am anxious to know it, before || it can find no sympathy in the Sou:h. 
- California is admitted; for although I will vote for || North frown it down? 
- her admission if in connection with that bill, I can || tinue to increase until it spreads over the country || our midst. 
3 vote to organize a suitable government for the || to such an extent as io render this glorious Union || time shall cease, may those who, in the provi- 
: residue of the territory without the Wilmot pro- |! a thing no longer to be desired. 
” viso; yet if northern members are determined to || But, sir, this same northern abolition disunion- 
3 vole in California, and then to force the proviso on || ist, fearing, | suppose, that his principles might be 
i this territory, they will have to accomplish their || forgotten, came out in a pamphlet the other day, 
. object without my vote, for [ will not vote for the || the title of which is, “A review of Mr. Webster’s |, 
: present admission of Calhfornia under such cir- speech on slavery,”’ and in this publication, speak - | 
i. cumstances. a || ing, | suppose, for himself and for his party, he || 
+ If it were possible to carry a proposition of that || says: ‘‘We are disunionists not from any love of || 
. sort, | should be in favor of some such compromise || * separate confederacies, or as ignorant of the thou- || 
i as that made when Missouri was admitted. I |! ‘sand evils that spring from neighboring and quar- || 
> prefer it, in fact, because it is a much shorter || ‘ elsome States; but we would get rid of this Univn, || 
‘ method of settling the difficulty; but it seems to be |; * because experience has shown it to be in its char- || 
i the opinion of everybody, North and South, that || * acter and construction an insurmountable obstacle. | 
: no such compromise, in this House, would receive 
i the support of one solitary northern gentleman, «Cancel and tear to pieces this great bond 
; and it would therefore be lost. The next best ; Which keeps us pale’ 1! 
settlement of this question is found in the admis- || ‘ with continued apprehensions, we should get space | 
: sion of California in connection with the organiza- || ‘ for such a structure as would insure the harmeny || 
tion of a government for the residue of the terri- || ‘ of all the races which dwell on this continent, and | 
: tory without the interdiction of slavery. When 
, the people of the territory come to form a consti- 
i tution for themselves, ask admission into the 
: nion, they can then tolerate or inhibit slavery, forbid that he ever should. 
; as to them may seem meet. Neither the South 
, nor the North would then have cause to complain. " ; 
bie _ asks not the ae lend her pavet they suppose that sort of pandering will secure | 
orce on a people who are opposed to it. 
The North ld not seek to exclude slavery 


spirit of which we have heard so much comes from || not intend, sir, to submit any elaborate argument 
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Re ee Lae ee Ce aa as : 
on the seouthotings pane hes ety tion of property alone, legislation by Congress in 
been the subject of so. much discussion; but, as | || 1 rd to it is unconstitutional; but when viewed 
have no ie os oar om neh nopemnnene aot i} 7 r wes light, hak a ispeeeotie ne lying at 
opinion ust to e foundation of the social system of six or seven 
that I have given ‘that oan an anxious and || millions of the people of this country, I cannot 
deliberate spmmceredion, and ists in my ge || hesitate in oe all legislation by Congress 
Congress has no constitutional power either to || for its prohibition a usurpation of power never 
establish or to prohibit slavery in the States or ter- 1 iaeiaee and a clear violation of ihe spirit and 
ritories. And I will further say, that even if Con- || meaning of the Constitution. Sir, the Constitu- 
gress had the constitutional power, it would be un- || tion was not formed for the purpose of controlling, 
wise, inexpedient, and highly improper to exercise | or interfering with the domestic or social institu- 
that power. ere _ || tions of the people of any of the States. No such 

In justice to myself I will, in a few words, give || power is conferred by the States on the General 
Cee: ee ate. | Union eee aL re been formed if acre 
federacy, so far, at least, as regarded the objects | power had been attempted to be delegated to the 
of property, and the domestic and social instita- | General Government. No class of people in any 
tions of her people; and she surrendered no part | part of the Union would have been willing to sub- 
of that sovereignty by becoming a member of the || ject their domestic institutions to the control ofa 


Union. TheGenera! Government was established || mere sectional majority, which might, in the lapse | 
for certain specified objects, and its powers are || of time, prevail in this House. I think, sir, it is | 


limited by the constitutional grant which created || an undeniable proposition, that whatever social 


it; but to the States themselves belong all powers || system or domestic relation, not forbidden by the | 
not exprealy delegated, or which, by necessary || Constitution, the people of this country see proper | 
0 not arise from some express grant. | to adopt, the people of the territories may also | 


implication, 
At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, | adopt or reject, a8 may seem to them the more ex- 
negro slavery, | believe, existed in all the States | dient. Sechantedate. and each one of the fifteen 
but one, which then formed the Union; and no || free States of this Union, may reorganize their 
power was given to the General Governmenttocon- || social institutions at any time, and introduce this 
tral, regulate, prohibit, or establish slavery. That | system of domestic servitude. There is nothing 


themselves, The Constitution, however, recog- || it. I know that this will never be done, for no 


nized slavery as one of the institutions of the || free State will inflict so great an evil upon her | 


country, and made provision for the protection of || people as to introduce negro slavery; but they have 
slave property. There was no grant, therefore, of || the constitutional power, if they see proper to ex- 

ower of any kind on the subject of slavery made | ercise it. If, then, all the thirty States of this 
by the States to the General Government; butthere | Confederacy may adoptthis system of negro servi- 
was a bioding obligation entered into by the free | tude without any veleaion of the Constitution, I 
States, or by such as might become free, that the || am at a loss to understand in what part of that in- 
General Government should protect slave property. || strument Congress finds its power of prohibition 


It seems to me, therefore, that as the States dele- || in the territories. The power to make rules and | 


gated to the General Government no power of any || regulations respecting the property of the United 


kind over the question of slavery, Congress, which || States in the territories, confers no authority to | 
derives all its powers from the Constitution, pos- || prohibit or abolish any social or domestic relation | 


sesees no authority either to establish or prohibit | of the people not in violation of the Constitution. 
sixvery in the, States or territories. In regard to || If it be unconstitutional in Congress to prohibit 
the territories, Mr. Chairman, the General Govern- | this domestic institution in the States, it is equally 
ment is but the trustee of the States; and it has no || unconstitutional to prohibit it in the territories. 
power to make any rule or regulation which will || Congress has no delegated power in either case, 
throw open the territories to settlement by the peo- || under the Constitation; and I can see no difference 
ple of one section of the Union to the exclusion of || in principle between the States and territories as 
the people of another section. The beneficiary || to the power of Congress over the domestic insti- 
interest of the territories is in the people of all | tutions of the people. 
the States—slave States as well as free; andthe || I know, sir, that there are legislative precedents 
General Government, as the trustee, is bound || for the exercise of this power by Congress; but 
to execute the trust for the common benefit of all. || precedents, not eum ae any constitutional 
pny legislauon by Congress, prohibiting slavery || authority, can and ought to have no binding force, 
in the territories, would, therefore, ke not only an || either here or in courts of law. They have al- 
assumption of power not delegated, but would be || ways been, in every Government, and in every 
a violation of the trust, which the Constitution || age, the plea of tyrants for usurpation of power, 
vested in the General Government. || and for encroachments on the rights of the people. 
But, sir, { further hold that, the General Govern- || It has been truly said, that a precedent can never 
ment has no power to prohibit, by any legislative || sanctify error, or perpetuate usurpation. In a 
act, the introduction into the territories of any || constitutional Government, such as ours, where the 
species of property which the Constitution of the || powers of the General Government are clearly 
United States recognized as property. Prop- || defined, no act or repeated acts of Congress, can 
erty in slaves is not only recognized by the Con- || either sare or restrict those powers. There is, 
stitution, but guarantees are given for its protec- || indeed, no doctrine more fraught with evil, than 
tion. The power, therefore, which is given to || the one which would place the exposition of con- 
Congress by the third section of the fourth article, || stitutional power in the hands of Congress. It is 
to make ‘all needful rules and regulations respect- || a doctrine, sir, which tramples under foot all con- 
ing the territory or other wee belonging to the || stitutional guarantees, and makes the unrestrained 
United States,’ is mere y a right to regulate, but || will of a majority of this House the supreme law 
nota power to abolish that which the Constitu- || of the land. The history of the legislation of this 
tion has recognized as property. An obligation | country furnishes precedents in abundance, of the 
to protect or regulate, gives no power to prohibit || most dangerous heresies, which could be intro- 
or to destroy. And thus, while we have the con- || duced intothe Government. We have precedents 
atitutional power to pass laws for the protection || for alien and sedition laws, for national banks, for 
and regulation of slave property in the territories, || internal improvements by the General Govern- 
we have no power to make any legislative enact- || ment, and bor many other heresies, which the ad- 
ment for its prohibition, whether in the States or || vocates of a latitudinarian construction endeav- 
territories. In a word, sir, the, Constitution of || ored to ingraft upon our Constitution. Power is 
the United States is the Constitation of the terri- || always stealing from the many to the few; and in 
tories, and as that Constitution recognizes the right || a Government with limited powers, no better plan 
of property in slaveg, any prohibition by Congress || could be adopted for enlarging those powers, than 
of that right would be in violation of Consti- | by making legislative precedents the rule for deter- 
tution, which is the supreme law of the land. || mining the extent of constitutional authority. It 
Bui, sir, this system of slavery involves not || is the ony. of us all—but it is emphatically the 
merely a question of property. !t is a domestic |. duty of the Democratic party—to repudiate all 
institution, interwoven with the social system of |, legislative precedents for the exercise of power not 
one half of the States of this Confederacy. 1 have |, granted to Congress by the Constitution. 
just expressed the opinion that, viewed as a ques- \ Entertaining these views, the oath, which I have 








| the name of compromises. 
power, not being granted, was vested in the States || in the Constitution of the United States to prohibit 








ie rusliey will be gone. We will have the crushed 
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taken to support the Constitution, im 
me the duty to vote against all attempte there 
be made to legislate slavery either in or oy of 
territories, or north or south of any deo...” 
latitude, which may be proposed. Underas of 
cumstances, sir, can I fre Peyote in favor of ra 
Missouri compromise line, which would be vi 
ally legislating slavery into all territory eouth 
that line. I stand upon the broad constityii, 
pinifocm MOK: STRAT ERENERS the only platforn 
on which the rights, security, and inde 
the States nae aed: Pendenceo 
But, Mr. Chairman, I will leave thi 
tional point, and ask the attention of the 
to other matters connected with the question und 
consideration. It can no longer, sir, be diseuine) 
that this slavery agitation has now assumed , 
fearful apart The danger, with Which we a. 
threatened, is not of recent origin; it has hea 
gradually and steadily approaching for years past 
though it has been greatly accelerated by recent po 
tical events. The two antagonist elements, which 
were combined in our Constitution, have been way. 
ing against each other eversince its formation. Th, 
time has now come when the danger must be met 
face to face; and upon this body is devolved the 
high and sblemn responsibility of meeting it. |; 
must not be met by palliatives} by expedienis 
or by any system of political fgerbery, known by 
_No, sir; the day for 
shifts or expedients of any kind has passed, ‘ W, 
tried the Missouri compromise in 182Q, and with 
what success let the history of the country from 
that time to the present answer. Sir, since 18% 
the slavery agitation has progressed with alarmins 
strides. ‘The Missouri compromise opened th. 
door for its agitation. It certainly did not tend 
suppress it, and it could -have had no such effec; 
for whenever a clear constitutional right is sur. 
rendered by a compromise, still further surrender 
will inevitably be sooner or later demanded. Such 
has been the effect of the Missouri compromise, 
and such will be the effect of all compromises of 
constitutional power. I am opposed, sir, to all 
compromises of this question. am in favor of 
meeting it on broad constitutional grounds, with 
the solemn declaration of this House, that Coo- 
ress has not the constitutional power to legislaie 
in regard to it. If such a resolution could be 
adopted, it would strike at the root of the evil 
once; and it would relieve the country from the 
agitation of a question which is already surrounded 
with so much danger to the peace and stability of 
the Union. No one can be insensible of this 
danger. For my own part, | believe that the per! 
is more imminent than it has been at any former 
period of our history. Dissolution may not occur 
this year, or the next; but it does not require the 
gift of prophecy to foretell that it will come sooner 
or later, if these agernnonn upon the domesuic 
institutions of the South are persevered in. tis 
a lamentable fact, that the people of the North and 
of the South, unmindful that they are children of 
the same revolutionary parent, begin already to 
look upon each other as enemies; and it is an 
equally deplorable fact, that those holy feelings of 
love and veneration, which the people of both 
sections of our common country, but a few years 
ago, entertained for this blessed Union, are grad- 
ually dying out, and in_a short time will be wholly 
extinguished. Sir, here lies the danger. I know 
that the North is full of strength and of vigor, and 
may compel her weaker brother of the South 
submission. But the first blow that is struck— 
the first blood that is shed will seal the doom of 
that peaceful and glorious Union which our fathers 
bequeathed to us. Sir, this Union is not an iron- 
bound Union, which the hand of power and of 
violence may maintain. . No, sir, the tie which 
unites us is a silken tie—it is the tie of mutual 
love and mutual sympathies—of common memo 
ries of a glorious past, and of common hopes of § 
still more glorious future. When this tie is broke, 
the American Union will exist no longer. 
written bond of the Confederacy may remain, but 


§ Constity. 
COMMittes 


battered body, but the soul—everything '- 
deed, which gave life and spirit and value to that 
body, will have fled forever. 
es no one be deceived to regard LB pe danger. 
e are even now passii rst process 
of a dissolution of the Union. “This House has 
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dy told, that the religious union of two | 
ovat numerous denominations of Christians 
- been dissolved by this slavery agitation. The 
hern member of these denominations will no 
sort worship his God at the same altar with his | 
"hern brother; and we have been also told, that | 
rape spirit of disunion has entered the sanc- 
- of other churches in the North. Sir, not 
ly is our religious union being dissolved, but the 
© seal anion, which, for more than fifty years, 
sited the Democrats of the North and of the South | 
as one great national Democratic party, exists but 
. same. Sectional ees and sectional aggres- | 
rT have separated the Democrat of the North | 
fom his political brother of the South, in the same | 
manner that sectional fanaticism has estranged the 
christian of the North from his Christian brother | 
of the South. Sir, I 
ss, since the first day on which we assembled, 
pove clearly that an evil spirit is at work, which 
yill ultimately bring, not only upon our party, but | 
our country, ruin and disunion. Why, lask, were 
ye four weeks endeavoring to elect a Speaker of | 
his House? Our candidate was a Democrat, reg- 
yarly nominated by a Democratic caucus, unob- | 
ectionable to any member of the ye on politi- 
«ai grounds, and as to his personal fitness for the | 





ofice, his potitical opponents even conceded it. || 


Why, then, was it, that, with a clear Democratic | 
najority in this Hlouse, his election did not take 
place on the first vote? And why was it, that the | 
voting was prolonged for twenty days before we | 
succeeded in the election? Simply because our | 
candidate came from a southern State; and north- 
en Democrats, who boasted of their Democracy, 
refused to support him—for that reason, and that 
alone. This fact is significant enough of the prog- 
ress, which sectional feeling had made in northern 
constituencies, even before the meeting of Congress. 
It was the first time in the history of the Demo- | 
cratic party, that a northern Democrat refused to | 
support a southern Democrat because one lived 
north, and the other.south, of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line; and I hope it will be the last. Sir, we 
would have wholly failed in the election of a 
Speaker on Democratic grounds, if the Whigs had 
not, in the simplicity of their hearts, rescinded the 


the proceedings of this Con- || 
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rule requiring a majority of the votes to elect, and 
in its stead substituted the plurality rule; and that 
result would have been produced because northern 
Democrats would not vote for southern Democrats. 
But was there no sectional feeling manifested by 
the South, when the election of Clerk of the House 
took place? The one, the Democratic candidate, 
resided in the North, and the other, the Whig can- 
didate, resided in the South. Did the southera 
Democrats adhere to the Democratic candidate ? 
No, sir, they even did worse than the northern 
Democrats, who refused to voté for a southern 
Democratic Speaker. They not only abandoned 
the Demoeratic candidate, but they abandoned the 
Democratic party, joined the Whigs, and by their 
votes elected the Whig southern Clerk in opposi* 
tion to the Democratic northern clerk. Colonel 
Forney, our candidate, was the favorite of the De- 
mocracy of the North; he had always been the 
tloquent champion of Democratic principles, and 
he had courageously stood by the Constitution in 
defence of southern rights against northern aggres- 
sion, But still this sectional feeling overpowered 
all other considerations, and he was struck down 
by the South for the sake of the South. [ advert, 
'. Chairman, to these elections with no unkind 
feelings. My object is to show to what extent 
this sectional feeling, which is but the forerunner 
of disunion, has been carried even here in the le- 
gislative hall of the nation. But, this feeling has 
hot merely manifested itself in these elections. 
Who, sir, that loves his country, can forget the 
terrible scene, which was exhibited in this Cham- 
ber, on the 13th of December last, in which the 
honorable member from Georgia per Toomss} 
acted so conspicuous a part? I had but a few days 
before taken my seat as a Representative of a con- 
Situency that had always stood by the Union, and 
tlways will stand by it, come what may; and ifa 
thunderbolt had fallen at my feet, I could not have 
more shocked than I was at what I then saw 
and heard. The honorable member did not hesi- 
‘ale “to avow before this House and the country, 
and in the presence of the living God, that if by 
your legislation you séek to drive us from the Ter- 
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x valleys surrounded by mountain ranges many 
‘ thousand feet higher, and covered with ciernal 


‘ritories of California and New Mexico, purchased 
‘ by the common blood and treasure of the whole 
‘ people, and to abolish slavery in this District, | ‘ snows, do you not think (asks the distinguished 
‘thereby attempting to fix a national degradation | ‘ Senator) that you have found a charming coun- 
‘upon half of the States of this Confederacy, I am | ‘ try and a lovely climate for the negro, and es- 
‘ for disunion; and yey physical courage be equal || ‘ porely for the profitable employment of slave 
* to the maintenance of my convictions of right and | * labor?”’ Sir, it is time that the honest-minded 
‘duty, I will devote all Lam and all I have on earth || portion of the community, who are sincerely op- 
* to its consummation.” || posed to the extension of slavery, should look at 
Sir, how was this language received? With || this question in its true aspect. Yr they do, I feel 


cries of treason! treason! No, sir; no cry of || certain, that they will no longer suffer themselves 


| treason was uttered, but shouts of applause echoed | to be used for the purpose of promoting the selfish 


through the Hall. Those plaudits, on that mem- ! and political objects of a few designing and ambi- 
orable occasion, came not from the galleries, but || tious men. Fanaticism itself, it seems to me, must 
from honorable, distinguished, and prominent || be convinced that slavery could not even be driven, 
menvere of pets os palin! potgy ag’ Soeur, | pt Ans me into the Territories of New Mexico 
e sentiment uttered was not the sentiment of || and Utah. 
the honorable member alone. The response which | Sir, I do not believe that slavery would, under 
it received from southern representatives, showed | any circumstances, have been introduced into any 
that it was the sentiment of the South; and no || of the territories acquired from Mexico. The 
sooner had the sound of his voice reached the || valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, in Cali- 
southern States, than it was echoed back with || fornia, were the only places to which, by a mere 
legislative approval. I know that the Free-Soil | possibility, it might have been extended. But the 
men, and the people generally of the North, have Giver of all good, in whose hands are the desti- 
viewed this as the language of a zealous and im- || nies of nation8, has, in his infinite wisdom, 80 
passioned man; but in this they are mistaken. [f || controlled human events that every part of Cali- 
the proviso become a law, they will find that the | fornia is now, and will forever remain, free soil. 
sentiment uttered by the gentleman from Georgia 1 The discovery of the gold, and the consequent 
will be the all-pervading sentiment of the South. || rash of emigration from the free States, has for- 
It has been repeated again and again on this floor, | ever closed her doors against the admission of 
by other southern representatives; and to this || slavery, _ Yes, sir, California is already free by 
hour, no member from any section of the South, || the unanimous consent of her own people, and 
whether Me gf ver) Reg dioute one potaty te aoe were a aid or ae ae ee 2 
exception, [Mr. Stan .y,] has disavowed that sen- || Free-Soil party of the country. er soil wi 
timent. Grave Senators and representatives, who || free soil whether she be admnttved as a State or be 
have always been distinguished for their prudence || remanded to a territorial condition. No legisla- 
and aes and for their sincere attachment | tiv action by Congress can change her destiny. 
to the Union, have also solemnly warned us, that if || Free she has become by her own act, and free she 
the proviso become a law, the Union will be at an || will remain; and I rejoice that she owes not her 
OS ja nyhay for the pee we ee | Hd oie 6 et ort tn deok’ e ee I 
ake heed of these warnings? Is it not time || know that southern gentlemen deny that the con- 
that they, too, begin to calculate the value of the || stitution of California was the voluntary act of her 
people, and that they allege it was the act of the 
| administration of President Taylor. Sir, 1 con- 


Union—not in that pecuniary spirit, which esti- | 
cede that there was a highly improper and un- 


mates its value in dollars and cents, but in that 
spirit of patriotism, which, looking far beyond its | 
commercial value, estimates it by the many and || warrantable interference by the Administration in 
great blessings it has already con erred upon man- | regard to California; and that, perhaps, without 
kind, and by the countless blessings it is still des- that interference, this State government would not 
tined to confer upon generations yet unborn. Isit || have been formed. But it is nevertheless the vol- 
tv: or ye of use Tried cau thats soko | ey i Aas of ry reat een ee aaeeene 
can teach from their pulpits, a : - || to do that act first came from the Administration. 
houses, that the institutions of the people of one || [f it be not the voluntary act of the people, why 
half of this Confederacy are sinful and wicked, || is it that no remonstrance has been sent up to this 
and at the same time the union of these States con- || House? Why is it that no complaint of any kind 
tinue. has been made by any one? Because there is no 
But, sir, for what object is the Union thus placed || dissatisfaction among her citizens in regard to that 
in jeopardy ? Is it for the purpose of still! further || act. But I have other objections to the admission 
enlarging the liberty of the citizen and obtaining || of California asa State. It occurs to me, that if 
new guarantees for his rights? Is it for the pur- || it were not for the influence, which this slavery 
pose of effecting, by constitutional means, some || question exercises over the minds of us all, not 
Syrne geome nonel Caio | a i a the purpose | hesely eee sane au Bo House 
of effecting any object demanded by any great | who would vote for her admission. é territory 
public exigency whatever? No, sir; but it fe for | embraced by the proposed State of California 
the miserable object of doing that by human laws || contains nearly four times the number of squere 
which nature, and a higher Power than any earthly || miles, which either New York or Pennsylvania 
tribunal, has already done. So far as regards the || possesses. Pennsylvania has a territory embra- 
keyneres of oe Pyne nee nature ag ! cing Nesy ee iataaer rears rab as 
self has interpo arriers against the introduc- || and New York has about the same number. But 
tion of slavery, far more formidable and prohibi- || California is seeking admission with a territory 
tory, than any legislative enactment by Congress || which may be estimated to contain about one 
cout ge a iva ae norte the county) SET and ere Sete eee: and 
embraced in these territories is a high mountain re- || she has a sea coast of nine hundred miles, or 
gion, with no adaptation in soil, climate, or pro- | thereabouts. In addition to all this, she in- 
uction for slave labor. The oR of the ae || eludes within ot grreetey harbor which we 
mot proviso for these territories would have about || have on the Pacific. hy, sir, admit her with 
. — preetieel effect a pine eit her present roe ee ee oe = will - 
of slavery therein, as it had in the Oregon Terri- || an empire! No one, who looks forward to the 
tory, or je it, would have in Canada, a hendvet the i fatore, whied a dense population will fill her bor- 
people of that northern clime ask to be annexed 1 ders, can doubt what will be her destiny. With 
to the United States, .It was stated, in a speech || her varied and rich mineral productions, her 
delivered a few days ago by a ‘distinguished Sen- splendid and unrivalled commercial position, with 
ator, [Mr. Doveras,] on the authority of Fré- || the trade of the eastern and western world falling 
mont’s explorations, that the lowest point in the || into her lap, her population will increase with an 
lowest valley of the Great Basin, as marked on | acceleration unprecedented even in this country. 
y map of those explorations, is more than four i That destiny will then be separation from ¢ e 
ousind feet above the ocean, and that the aver- || Union, and are eee ees out of our territories 
i - || tai > 
Re Whi, Sh, viet Tale pti slarecy || eth coudtlany.” I eat awats that ie tas tans 
proviso can the most ultra free soiler desire, than i said, that a great part of her soil is barren, and 
the one which nature herself hasenacted? ‘* When || will be unproductive, and that therefore she will 
‘ you ascend toward the heavens, twice as high as || be incapable of sustaining a large lation. 
‘the Alleghany mountains, in order to get into || But whatever may be the ‘fact in reba to her 
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noil, it ia manifest that, with her immense valuable | and what is itnow?. When! speak of population, patriots of the Revolution, by whom this C a 
mineral productions, she will sustain a population || {| do not mean gold-seekers ited babi adventurers, | tion was formed, No, sir, ur “a snatite. 
much larger than a merely agricultural territory i} who have gone there for a temporary object; but | and I would leave him alone in ‘his at man; 
could possibly do, Sir, we all Know the pre- | what is the number of her resident population? | Sense of duty did not require me to Sites? if 
ponderating influence of large States. In 1844, || No one can tell, But one fact we do know, and || other passages of that most extraordinar Aan 
the Whig party felt sensibly the weight of the | that is, that the whole number of votes polled was || In referring to the course of the South the Fae 
empire State of New York, whose thirty-six elec- || only about twelve thousand eight hundred, and || ber has dared to speak of his Democratic col mem. 
toral votes crushed their hopes and destroyed their || that, too, without any regard to residence or any || in the following indecent and insulting lan ra. 
other qualification of the voter. No single district You have more than once frightened. th Buage; 
with a candidate distinguished for his patriotism || in Pennsylvania, or in any other State, that polls || from its propriety, and found « doughfaces” engin 
and sound American feeling, for his abilities and | only twelve thousand eight hundred votes, is enti- || your touls. And when you lacked a given number Yen 
long-tried services in the councils of the nation, || tled to even one representative in Congress. My | no pride in saying, you were sare to find them in old Pen, 
; Pat or a . sylvania, who, in former years, has ranked a io 
and for his pure and constitutional Democracy—I || own district polls more than sixteen thousand |/ Gujogation among your most submissive pe at 0 of her 
say, that with euch a standard-bearer the Demo- | votes. But California is to be admitted as a State, || with some fears, that the race of donghfaces is an tf 
cratic party was for the time struck down by the || with two Senators and two Representatives, when || do not see how it could well be otherwise. They were te 
twenty-six electoral votes of Pennsylvania, which || her entire vote polled was but twelve thousand ae oo race, —— according to the laws i 
she cast for the no-party President. The three || eight hundred. The admission of California, under || se naires OT seproduction. f hope. they have left uo de h 
pa ; , | eight hundre eadm 1, UNC scendanis. The old ones are deep in political.graves 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, || all these circumstances, will not only bea violation || them, f am sure there is no resurrection, for they 
poll nearly two-thirds of the electoral votes neces- || of every rule, by which we have been heretofore || soulless.” 
sary to elect a President; and if we add Virginia, || governed, in the admission of States, but will be But he even went still further, and denounces 
we find four States of the Union wanting but two || an act of great injustice to the other States, who || every northern man, who did not vote for the sla. 
of three-fourths of the vote requisite to elect a || have for so many years borne all the burdens and || very restriction, “ as a trailor to liberty and reerean 
candidate. Does not this simple statement strong- || the perils of the Gavitscient in its most trying || to his God.” Sir, I wer well ask whether this jy 
ly exhitit the dangerous power which belongs to || period. It will be a precedent for the admission, at || the representative hall of the nation? whethe 
large States? We have thirty States,in the Union, the next session, of New Mexico, Minnesota, and || we are the free Representatives of a free people 
and of these four alone can, from their extent of || Utah; and will thus break down that principle of || or the “‘ submissive slaves” which my colleage has 
territory, poll three-fourths of the vote necessary || fair and equal representation, which is the corner- || charged that we are? for surely language 80 offen. 
toa choice, By a combination with each other, || stone of our republican system of Government. || sive, and impudence so unblushing, have never by. 
their power, in every Presidential election, would || Much, sir, as | am opposed to her admission, I || fore been seen or heard, in any respectable assem. 
be irresistible. The preponderating influence of || will nevertheless be compelled, by the wishes of my || blage of men. I know, sir, that it should be incl 
large States is felt not only in our Presidential || constituents, whose will | dare not disregard, to || treated with the scorn and contempt which every bega 
elections, but in the councils of the nation, and in || vote for the bill now before the committee, unless || honorable mind must feel for its author. It is ay evils 
everything, that appertains to the Government of || their opinions should undergo a change before the || old proverb, and as true as it is old, that the bad alwe 
the country. Sir, | think it is unwise to extend || final vote be taken. Ihave no right, as a repre- || tongue of a bad man can defame no one. Penp. Sout 
this power by admitting California with a terri- |) sentative, to set up my own judgment against the || sylvania knows that member. With deep humilis. it w 
tory nearly four times as large as any one of the || opinions of my constituents, tion she acknowledges the acquaintance. Hig rayi 
four States [have named, ‘The smalier we make || It has been my object to show, that California, || history has been the history of her wrongs and eral 
the States on the Pacific, the greater will be our || New Mexico, and Utah, are destined to be free || her misfortunes. But, sir, the memories of the part 
security against secession. If | were influenced || soil, without any legislative action by Congress. 
Why, then, sir, should the Union be shaken to its 


past have long since placed an impassable gulf the 

by the slavery oan, in my objection to the between him and her, She has affixed a brand que 
if | centre by the agitation of this slavery question? 
| Why, sir, should these persevering and systematic 


admission of California, | would take the ground upon him, as deep and as indelible as the wrongy ba 

that by dividing her territory we would have two || which she suffered at his hands were grievous thei 

free States instead of one, and four Senators in || efforts be made to estrange one section of the Union |) and intolerable. Yes, sir, his day of mischief there bre 

Congresa instead of two, and thas strengthen the | from the other, and to alienate those who ought || has passed, and the Democracy of Pennsylvania tect 
to be bound together by fraternal affection? The le 

answer is plain: One class of these agitators desire 


power of the free States in the legislative depart- / may well laugh to scorn his vulgar, indecent, and to | 
But there are other objections to the admissivn || to break down the national Democratic party, by 


ment of the Government. | unmanly abuse, not only of her own Represents. era 
tives, but of her southern brethren also. In Fe 
- California, beside the extent of her territory. || the formation of a new party, founded on geo- || mind constituted as is that member’s, no doalt bef 
las she served the probationary period, which || graphical divisions, and thus rise to power and to 
has heretofore been required of alt our territories? || place; and the other class, composed exclusively 
Has her population in one year become sufficiently | of Abolitionists and fanatics, are determined to 
indoctrinated in republican principles to-entitle || abolish slavery within the States, at whatever 
them to the ree giehia, pel eeges, ane im- || oomaen it may be regia ae 
munities enjoyed bya State government? [Lam || Washington warned us ‘to distrust the patriot- 
afraid not, sir. A large portion of her population || ism of those who, in any quarter, might endeavor 
caer of Eonsneeee, ee rr notes hy a ree: _ weaken the rane a Mer Union.” With = 
ican training. is well known, that on the dis- || the continuance of the Union, was a primary ob- 
cavery of the gold, persons from every part of the | ject of hairioue desir, and he ehderkd as to 
world flocked to California, and that the Pacific i ‘cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable at- 
coast and islands sent forth their thousands. To || ‘ tachment to it, and indignantly to frown upon the 
say, sir, that such a population, composed of every | ‘ first dewning of every attempt to alienate any 
hue, and brought together from every clime, were || ‘ portion of our country from the rest, or to en- 
fil persons, in whom to vest that high attribute of | ‘feeble the sacred ties which now link together 
freemen, the elective franchise, is what I cannot || ‘ the various parts.’”? The Father of our country 
understand, and do not believe. The high privilege || foresaw at that early day, the dangers to which the 


candidate, And in 1848, the Democratic party, | 
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some apology may be found for this extraordinary to 
speech. If, sir, | had ever been an applicant fora the 
high office under the General Government, and dot 
had been defeated by the South, in consequence of the 
my abolition tendencies, perhaps, I, too, might no 
speak of the South with equal bitterness. If, sir, | in 
were so degraded in feeling as to desire to raise th 
the negro to social and political equality with the tui 
white man, perhaps, I, too, might denounce the esi 
slaveholder as recreant to his God. If, sir, I were Fe 
so insensible of the dignity of my position, and so mi 
lost to all sense of propriety as to be regardless of $0 
what was due to my colleagues, and to this House, in 
perhaps I, too, might stigmatise as doughfaces in 
every one, who did not think as I thought, and th 
vote as | voted. Or if, sir, | had been, on any oc- m 
casion, a traitor to liberty, and had, by force of P 
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of becoming one of the sovereignties of this great 
Confederacy has never been so lightly granted, 
Michigan was erected into a territory, January 11, 
1805; but she was not admitted as a State until 
January 26, 1837—more than thirty-two years after 
her territorial government had been established, 
notwithstanding she had three times memorialized 
Congress for admission; and, sir, when she was 
finally admitted, she was allowed but one repre- 
sentative in Congress. And how was it in re- 
spect to Florida? A territorial government was 
eatablished in March, 1822, but she was not ad- 
mitied as a State until March, 1845, twenty-three 


years afier she had been created a territory, al- | 


though she had knocked four times at your doors 
for admission. Even then, she was owed but 
ene representative in Congress. I might run 
through the list of all our territories, and show, 
that in every instance, they served a probationary 
term before they were admitted as States; but my 
time will not permit me todo so. Why, tir, should 
this salutary rule be broken down in favor of Cali- 
fornia? in my opinion, a rigid enforcement of it 
is more necessary, in regard to California, than it 
was in other casea, 

But, Mr, Chairman, what was the population 
of California when this constitution was formed, 


Union might be exposed, and he warned us, in the 
most solemn and emphatic manner, to frown upon 
the very first dawning of any attempt to alienate 
one section from the other. And how have we 
attended to his injunction? Scarcely more than 
fifty years have passed away since this solemn 
charge was given to us, and already sectional jeal- 
ousies and geographical discriminations are bringing 
forth their bitter fruits. The first dawning of aliena- 
tion has long since disappeared, and the lurid glare 
of disunion now sheda its sickening and dismal 
light around us. Sir, if my colleague, (Mr. 
Srevens,}] when he addressed the committee, had 
raised his eyes to the portrait of Washington, 
which hung before him, he would have seen it 
indignantly frowning at his ignoble attempt to 
excite one section of the Union against the other; 
or, if the heart of that member had throbbed with 
even one patriotic impulse, he would have shrunk 
back to his seat covered with shame and remorse, 
for his libel upon the government of hia country. 
Sir, L envy not the feelings of any one, who can 
rise in his place, and in a deliberately prepared 
speech, pronounce the Governinent of his country, 
a despotism. I envy not the man, who can thus 
defame the memories of Washington, and Frank- 
lin, and Madison, and of the other sages and 


arms, endeavored to treat an election, as if it had 
never taken place, perhaps I, too, might denounce 
as traitors every northern Representative who 
stood by the Constitution of his country. But, 
sir, there is one thing | could not do; I could not 
rise in my place, and utter these sentiments, just 
after I had voted for a slaveholder for President, 
in preference to a candidate who was born, cdu- 
cated, and lived on free soil; and in preference to 
another candidate, who was the embodiment of 
the principles which I professed. Nor, sir, could 
I rise in my place and so defame the character of 
good old Democratic Pennsylvania, as to represent 
that she participated in any such sentiments. If 
I did, it would bring a ee blush into my 
cheek than the address of the gentleman from 
ten {Mr. Mave] brought into the cheek of 
the honorable member from Pennsylvania; and he, 
sir, has never been very remarkable for blushing. 
No, sir, Pennsylvania entertains no such sentt- 
ments or feelings. Her voice is coming up daily © 
this House, in tones of condemnation of the course 
pursued by my col and the Free-Soil and 
Abolition party of the North. No son of hers, whe 
had been born upon her soil, and had breathed 1 
early life her pure mountain air, would have give" 
utterance to such sentiments. Sir, the Democratic 
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Democrat and pure patriot, Simon Snyder, was at 
that time the vernor of the State; and it was 
under his administration that a Democratic Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, without the dissenting 
voice of a single Democrat, affixed the seal of con- 
demnation to the anti-slavery agitation of that 
period. This is the first chapter of northern og 
gression. But let us come down to a later period, 

Missouri, which was formed out of the terri- 
tory, ceded by France in 1803, was slave territory 
when she asked admission as a State. Inder d, all 
the territory, ceded hy France, was slave territory 
at the time of the cession. So far, therefore, as 
regarded the question of slavery, the North had 
no plausible ground to object to her admission. It 
was the institution of her people, when she was 


| formed into a territory in 1812, and continued to 


be her institution, down to the time of her admia- 


| sion, in 1820. But Missouri would add one more 


to the Democratic States if admitied, and strengthen 
still further the great national Democratic party. 
The Democrats were still in power; but the Feder- 


|| alists of the North had determined that a northern 


man should succeed Mr. Monroe when his term 
of office expired. Again they raised the slavery 
cry, and again their efforts were directed to estrange 


| the North from the South. The same object, which 
| the Hartford conventioniats had in view, actuated 
| the Federal leaders of the North tn their agitation 
| of the Missouri question. 


That object was the 
destruction of the national Democratic party, by 
the formation of a northern party, founded on sec- 
tional issues Many honest Democrats then, as 


| now, influenced by their hostility to slavery, suf- 


fered themselves to be lured from the principles of 


|| their party by the insidious and hypocritical ery 


of free soil—a cry first raised in New England, 
and echoed back by the whole Federal party north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. Sir, the Missouri 
agitation was a fearful crisis in the history of thie 
country. The Republic was shuken to its centre, 


| and reeled under the blows which northern Feder- 
| alists and northern fanatics were striking at its con- 
| stitutional integrity. “ This momentous question, 
| * (said Thomas Jefferson,) like a fire-bell in the 
\¢ night, awakened and filled me with terror. | con- 


‘sidered it at once the knell of the Union. It is 


| * hushed, indeed, for the moment; but this is a 
| * reprieve only, nota final semence."’ How graphic 
| is his representation of the danger to which the 


country was then exposed, and how prophetic 
were the fears, which he then expressed, that the 


| settlement of the Missouri question was only a 
| “reprieve, not a fiual sentence!” | suppose north- 


ern gentlemen can see no aggression on the rights 
of the South in this question, In my opinion, it 
was aggression of the boldest and most dangerous 
character. Sir, | have said that the Missouri ayi- 
tation had its origin with the Federal party, and 
that its object was the destruction of the Democratic 
party. I have not made this charge heedlessly, or 
without ample authority to sustain it. I make it 
on the authority of Thomas Jefferson himself, 
| who wrote, that 

“Ou the eclipse of federaliam with us, although not ite 
extinction, its leaders got up the Missouri question, under the 
false front of lessening the mea<ure of slavery, bat with the 
real view of producing a geographical division of parties, which 
might insure them the next President, Tie peopie of the 
North went blindfold into the snare, followed their leaders 
for a while with « zeal traly moral and laudable, until they 
| heeame sensible that they had been used merely as tools for 
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ties arty of Pennsylvania has always stood by the || ‘ was the result (said General Washington, in his | 
nan. {pion in its hour of peril, as well as in its day of || * letter to the President of the Congress of 1787) || 
te vaperity That party has never recognized any || ‘ of a spirit of amity, and of that mutual deference | 
ome vraphical discriminations in favor of one section ‘and concession, which the peculiarity of our po- | 
ech of the Union against the other; and I am proud to || * litieal situation rendered indispensible.’’ By that | 
em. ay, that now, when danger again threatens, that | instrument, the free States agreed to form a union 1 
Suey erty and that State are the first to come forward || with the slave States. The Constitution expressly 
re; ip the rescue. Yes, sir, and I feel still more proud, recognized slavery, and stipulated for the protec: |, 
‘ shat the stout-hearted Democracy of my own gal- | tion of slave property. Nay more, it legalized | 
we int Lehigh was foremost to rally in defence of | the slave trade, and covenanted, that no amend: | 
take ike Union, against these incendiary attempts to || ment of the Constitution that might be made prior || 
em, ample upon the Constitution. But, I will pass to ‘| to 1808 should prohibit the importation of slaves. | 
a , subject of more importance than the member || It thus not only legalized slavery and protected || 
‘a from Pennsylvania. . slave property, but it looked forward to an in- || 
e an We have heard a great deal said about the ag- comaal foreign importation of slaves. Whether || 
laws ssions of the two sections of the Union on the | or not the free States, or those that were about to || 
j re rights of each other. 1 propose, air, to consider || become free, acted wisely in entering into such a 
Were the question, by which section those aggressions || compact, it is not for us, who are sworn to support || 
have been made—by the North or by the South. || the Constitution as we find it, to determine. It is 
eed The history of the country, from the adoption of | sufficient to. know, that it was submitted to the | 
sla. the Constitution, shows that the people of the || people of the different States, and that it received || 
eant North have been the aggressors. I know that it their solemn sanction, through their Representa- || 
8 is hos been the constant theme of the Federal party || tives, in Conventions assembled; and that itis now || 
ther and of Federal editors, for some years past, to im- || binding on us and on the whole country. One || 
ple, ess upon the people of the North, that the South || of the objects of the union, as the preamble to the || 
has has been aggressing upon their rights; and the |) Constitution sets forth, was “‘ lo insure domeslic || 
fen. question has been tauntingly put to us, whether we || tranquillity.” But no sooner was the Government 
be. vill longer submit to southern dictation and south- || organized, than an attempt was mate by the North | 
em- em rule. Sir, this feeling was first deliberately || to disturb the domestic tranquillity of the South. | 
be inculeated when the Democratic party of the South |! At the first Congress, held under the Constitution, 
ery began to warn the country of the errors and the || a petition, signed by citizens of the North, asking |, 
an evils of a protective tariff. The Federal party had | for the abolition of slavery, was presented. Thus 
bad always inculcated it, for the plain reason, that the || we find, that as early as 1790 the North commenced | 
nn. South was the strong-hold of the Democracy: and |, its attacks upon the institutions of the South; and 
lias it was only by arousing sectional jealousy and ar- || they have persevered in these assaults, regardless |) 
Hie raying the North against the South, that the Fed- || of all constitutional stipulations, with unrelenting 
and eralists could expect to break down the Democratic || and uncompromising hostility, irom that day to the | 
the party of the Union, and thus secure to themselves || present. | will not take up the time of the House || 
rulf the control of the Government. Divide and con- || by recapitulating in detail these different acts of \| 
ind quer was their principle of action. But the De- || hostility, but will confine my remarks to a few of || 
igs mocracy of the North stood firm, and resisted all || the most prominent. ‘The great body of the peo- || 
Dus their attempts to separate them from their political || ple of the South was Democratic, and this was a 
ere brethren of the South. It was not until the pro- || sin, which was not to be forgiven by the New 
nla tective system, with all its abominations, was about || England Federalists. The hostility of the Federal || 
nd to be swept away, that any portion of the Demo- 1 party of New England to the South, from the day 
la. cratic party of the North sympathized with the || tnat the Democracy of the country triamphed over 
a Federalists in their sectional hostility. It wasthen, || John Adams and northern Federalism, by the elec- 
abt before the eyes of the Democrats were fully opened | tion of Thomas Jefferson, is as notorious, sir, as was 
ty to the enormities of this protective system, that || their opposition to the war of 1812, and the opposi- 
ra thegry of southern dictation was raised with re- || tion of their descendants to the just and righteous 
nd doubled energy by the Federalists; and then, for || war with Mexico. And what did that party then | 
of the first time, it found favor with a portion of the || do, during the war of 1812? Why, when that trea- 
ht northern Democrats. They joined the Federalists sonable assemblage of northern Federalists, known || 
yf in their ery against the South, in order to preserve || as the Hartford Convention, met to devise plans 
se that system of laws, which protected the manulac- | of giving aid and comfort to our foreign foe, and || 
he luring interest at the expense of every other inter- || to break down the Democratic administration of || 
he est of the country. Sir, from that day to this,the || Madison, one of their first acts was to agitate the } 
re Federalists, Abolitionists, and the great body of the || slavery question. This question was at that day, || 
80 manufacturers of the North, have rung the changes || as it is now, the most formidable weapon, which || 
of so often upon southern aggression, that unreflect- i the Federalists could use to destroy the great na- | 
ey ing men have begun to believe there was something || tional Democratic party; and accordingly one of 
pes init, But when has the South ever aggressed upon || the alleged grievances of that convention was this || 
id the North?—or when, by any legislative sobahe| southern institution, and the right of representa- 
- ment, has she ever infringed upon their rights, || tion founded upon it. Yes, sir, at that ime, when 
of privileges, or social institutions? No such attempt || the people of the South stood shoulder to shoulder 
ad by the South hasever been made. The history of || with the Democrats of the North, fighting the 
ce our legislation shows, that the South has always || battles of our country in the war of 1812, the 
10 voted appropriations for the North with a liberal || Federalists of New England were banding to- 
ty hand. Look at the harbors and sea-coast of the || gether to destroy the Constitution, and the rights 
ot North, and you will there see evidences enough to || guaranteed by it to the southern States. Then it |) 
% attest the liberality of the South, and to prove, that || was, that in the midst of a perilous war with 
ty she has never entertained any unkind feelings for || Great Britain—a war which required the union of 
i that section of the Union. illions upon millions || the whole country to bring it to a glorious termi- 
" she has voted to build up our Atlantic cities, and || nation—that the eastern Federalists raised the ery 
of ‘o increase the wealth and power of the northern || against the slavery institutions of the South, Did 
id States, and still she is charged with aggression ! | the Democrats of the North, or any part of them, 
of 'f,88 @ northern man, | pronounce the charge || then join in thiscry? No, sir; they understood 
. unjust and ungenerous. If gentlemen, who make || too well the obligations which the Consutution had 
if this charge mean, that the South has given a strict || imposed upon them, and the duty which they 
y construction to the Constitution,’ and thus .re- || owed their country. They knew too well that 
= stained the North in their bold attempts so to con- || the agitation of the slavery question waa a plot to 
f Strue it, as would have destroyed the sovereignty || break down the national ocracy by pegernsng 
e of the States, and led to a consolidation of power || the northern Democrat from his southern brother. 
. in the General Government, then I admit the fact. || They stood then, as | hope they always will stand, 
i But this was no ‘on—it was constitutional || by their principfes and by the Constitution. And 
0 Protection agai unconstitutional assumption || what course did Democratic Pennrylvania take 
e of the North. with these anti slavery resolutions of the Hartford 
d _Now, Mr, Chairman, let us look at the other || Convention, which the Governors of Connecticut 
: side of the picture. Let us see whether the North— || and Massachusetts transmitted for her considera- 
a > I mean the Federal party of the North—has not || tion? Did she then cry out free soil and southern 
. been constantly ing upon the South. In || aggression, or join the eastern Federalists in their 
1789 the Conaututioa ect operation. “It |) crusade against slavery? Par from it. That firm 





electioneering purpose=; and that trick of hypocrisy then tell 
as quickly as it had been got up.” 

Let the Democrats of the North now take heed 
of the counsels of Jefferson. Let them not fall 
blindfold into the snare which the Federalists or 
Whigs of the North have again set for them; but 
relying on the integrity of their principles, and 
standing firm by the Constitution of their country, 
let them be, what they have ever been, the conser- 
vators of Republicanism, and the defenders of the 
Union, 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us come down to a still 
later period. ‘The North had been foralong time 
insidiously undermining the Constitution. Powera 
not granted by the States had been assumed by ihe 
General Government; and other powers, which 
| were granted, had ben shamefully abused by the 

legislation of the country. The illustrious patriot, 
| Audrew Jackson, was, however, elected President; 
| and down went, one alter the other, every prop of 
federalism. The Bank of the Unised ea fell 
to the ground, the internal-improverment system 
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was knocked in the head, and last, though not 
least, the system of granting patents of monopoly 
to the eastern manufacturers and federalists in the 
form of high protective tariffs, was grievously 
wounded and in the last throes of dissolution. | 
Nothing was left but the slavery question, the old 
sectional issue; and from 1835 to this moment it | 
has been pressed by the North upon this House 
and the country, with a vigor and determination 


never beforeexhibited. Session after session innu- || 


merabdle petitions were sent up to this House, | 
signed by the abolition men, and women, and 
children of the North, asking Congress to do that | 
which the Constitution gave them no power to do. | 
The “‘domestic tranquillity”’ of the South, which 
was one of the objects of the Union, was assailed 
in its most tender point, not merely by petitions to 
Congress, but by incendiary publications, dissemi- | 
nated through the southern States, inciting the | 
slave to insurrection and to massacre. The histor 
of that period is fresh in the recollection of us all. 


A more cruel, shameless, and merciless assault || 


upon the peace, safety, and domestic tranquillity of 
the South could not have been made, than was 
then made by the abolitionists of the North; and 
still northern gentlemen on the opposite side of 
this Chamber allege, that there has bath no aggres- 
sien on the South. Why, sir, what constitutes ag- 
gression? Was it no aggression to assail the 
domestic institutions of a sovereign State of this 
Confederacy? Was it no aggression to incite a 
servile insurrection, to stir up the slave to murder 


his owner, to fire his dwelling, to deluge the south- || 
ern country with the blood of odr southern breth- || 


ren, and to desolate the hearth-stone of every | 
southern family in the Union? Sir, if this be not 
aggression, then Ido not know what constitutes 
aggression. 
or religious, by no feelings of humanity for their | 
fellow mah, and by no mercy for their intended | 


victima, these abolitionists pressed forward to con- || 





summate their wicked designs, with the torch of 
the incendiary in one hand and the black flag of 
negro emancipation in the other. And, sir, inthe 
very front rank of that fanatic throng, stood 
Hypocrisy 

«.* * * with holy leer, 

Soft smiling and demurely looking down, 

But hid the dagger underneath the gown. 

Mr, Chairman, was all this no aggression ? Sir, 
if the Democratic party had not taken a bold, but 
erhaps doubtful, constitutional ground, it would 

hess been something more than aggression—it 
would have been cold-blooded massacre. The 
South would have been lighted up with the con- 
flagration of her cities and towns, and the air 
would have resounded with the dying shrieks of 
her helpless women and children; blood would 
have flowed in torrents, and the war of extermina- 
tion would have been carried on, until half of the 
States of this Confederacy had been desolated, if 
not entirély depopulated. But the Democratic 





party saved the country from so direful a calam- | 


ity. The peril to the South was imminent, and 
required prompt and decided action. A bill was 
passed empowering postmasters in the southern 
States to open the mail-bags, and take out the 
incendiary publications, which the Abolitionists 
were secretly circulating throughout the southern 
country. It was only by these means that a ser- 
vile insarrection was prevented, and the domestic 
tranquillity of the Seuth in some measure se- 
pics But although this bill put a stop to the 
cirtulation in the South of incendiary publica- 
tions by the Abolitionists, it did not restrain the 
North from pressing on Congress petitions for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
and the territories. Unabashed by the rebuke, 
which Congress had just given them, and utterly 
regardless of the welfare of their country, this 
northern party redoubled their exertions, backed 
by the great body of the Whigs in all the northern 
States. Again the country was convulsed by the 
agitation of the slavery question, and again the 
Democratic party camé to the rescue. It was in 
1838, in consequence of this northern agitation, 
that the celebrated resolutious of Mr. 
were introduced. These resolutiong were sup- 

ported by the great body of the Democratic party 

of the North, but opposed, f believe, unanimously 

by the Whig and Abolition parties of the same 

section. Thev wéré’ saoported by all the Demo, | 


are as follow: 


Restrained by no principle, moral || 


therton |) i 


The Slavery Question—Mr. Alston. 


cratic Representatives from Pennsylvania, and by 
both the Democratic Senators from that State. 
I beg, sir, to call the attention of the committee | 
to those resolutions, as containing the trae Demo- | 
cratic doctrine on the subject of slavery. They | 


1. Resolved, That this Government is a Government of 

limited powers, and that by the Constitution of the United 
States Congress has no jurisdiction whatever over the sub- 
ject of slavery in the several States of this Confederacy. 
2. Resolved, That petitions for the abolition of slavery | 
| in the District of Columbia, and the territories of the United | 
| States, and against the removal of slaves from one State to | 
| another, are a part of a pian of operations set on foot to | 
| affect the institution of slavery in the several States, and 
| thus indireetly destroy that institution within their limits. 

3. Resolved, That Congress has no right to do tkat indi- 
rectly which it cannot do directly, and that the agitation of 
the subject of slavery in the District of Columbia, or the 

| territories, as a means and with a view of disturbing or 
| overthrowing that institution in the several States, is against 
| the true spirit and meaning of the Constitution, an infringe- 

| ment of the rights of the States affected, and a breach of | 
the public faith upon which they entered into the Cunfeder- | 

ation, 

4. Resolved, That the Constitution rests on the broad 
| principles of equality among the members of this Confeder- 
| acy, and that Congress, im the exercise of its acknowledged | 
powers, has no right to discriminate between the institutions | 
| of one of the States and another, with a view of abolishing 
| the one and promoting the uther. 


| This, sir, was the national platform, then laid 
down by the Democratic party in Congress; and | 
| it is the only platform on hich the union of these 
| States can securely rest, or on which the Demo- | 
| eratic party can stand. These resolutions repu- 
| diate the Wilmot proviso in almost direct terms. | 
| The 4th resolution declares, that the Constitution 
** rests on the broad principles of equality among the 
| members of this Confederacy,” and that Congress 
| has no right to discriminate between the institutions 
| of the different States. Here is the doctrine of 
| non-intervention laid down by the Democratic 
| party more than twelve years ago. It was sound 
| doctrine then, and it is equally sound doctrine now; 
, and I hope that every Democrat here, and eve 
| Democratic constituency throughout the land, will 
| reassért the principles contained in the resolutions 
which I have just read. But, sir, we have even 
| 
| 








| 
| still higher authority for this doctrine of non-inter- 
| ference. The National Democratic Conventions, 
| composed of delegates from every section of the 


|| Union, in 1840, ’44, and °48, solemnly resolved, | 


| that Congress has no power under the Constitu- 
| tion to interfere with this domestic institution of 
| the States, and that all efforts made to induce Con- 
gress to interfere with questions of slavery, “‘ or 
to take incipient steps in relation thereto,”’ are calcu- 
lated to endanger the stability and permanency of 
the Union, and ought not to be countenanced by 
any friend to our political institutions. Such has 
_ been the unbroken course of the Democratic party 
| for a long series of years, in regard to this ques- 
| tion of slavery. Now is the time to hold fast to 
these principles, because now is the time that their 
| maintenance can alone restore peace and quiet to 
our distracted country. 

But, sir, before I conclude, [ must refer to one 
| other act of aggression by the North upon the 
South: I mean the refusal to deliver fugitive 
| slaves. This, Mr. Chairman, has been an aggres- 

sion, made in open violation of the plainest consti- 
tutional obligations, that could be entered into by 
any people—and made too without the semblance 
of an excuse or justification. Sir, it is absurd to 
| call any of the ear of the Constitution, 
compromises; but by whatever term they may be 
designated, they are binding covenants, which the 
| States are bound to execute in good faith, and in 
letter and in spirit. How have the free States 





| to the owner? Why sir, that clause of the Con- 
stitution has become a dead letter. Bands of 
abolitionists are organized in the North not only 
to aid in the escape of the sleves, but to steal them 
from their owners. I have the authority of an 
abolitionist of my own district for the truth of this 
| statement. The refusal to execute this constitu- 
tional duty has not been confined to individual 
citizens of the North; but we have had the Legis- 
latares of nearly all the northern States endeavor- 
by stringent provisions to prevent the delivery 
of the slave to his owner [am glad, however, 
to say, that the Democrats of my own State have 
| just succeeded in passing through the House of 
| rey mpbtra with the aid of but two Whig 
| votes, a bill reneuling thé obnoxious and unconsti- 








| 


fulfilled their covenant to deliver the fugitive slave 


tutional law of 1947, and I trust that the De. 
crats in other northern States will follow 
example. The people of my own county, | 
certain, will sustain me in the adoption of 
law, which will relieve them of your fy iti, 
slaves. We have free negroes enough to sy hy 
without having your slaves brought am ota 
interfere with the labor of the white man ne 
our jaiis and alms-houses, and to increase the tax ! 
of the industrious portion of the community, B “ 
sir, while such is the feeling of my constituen,, 
they will require me to take good care, that jn a 
bill, which Congress may adopt for the return of the 
slave, the rights of the colored man are sufficien:| 
protected against injury and oppression. y 

Such has been thé course of the North agains, 
the South—not merely one act of aggression, jy; 
a series of acts beginning at the very birth of the 
Government, and ranning down to the present 
time. What more could have been done by the 
North to disturb “ the domestic tranquillity” of 
the South, I am at a loss to know. It has been 
aggression not merely on the property and the 
domestic institutions of her people, but on the 
constitutional integrity of the Union itself. By 
expressing these views in the face of the excite. 
ment, which pervades every northern constituenc 
[am aware of the personal sacrifice that | may 
make; but I have felt that it was time, even fo, 
an individual so humble as myself, to make some 
offering on the altar of his country. Let others gp 
and do likewise, and peace, and love, and happi. 
ness will reign throughout the breadth and the 
length of ourcommon country. I place my whole 
reliance, in this emergency, in the Democratic 
party of the North. When has our country ever 
called upon that party to come to her rescue, that 
it has not been by her side, guarding and protect. 
ing her from the foreign and the domeéstic foe? 
Sir, that party has always recognized the inviola- 
bility of the Constitution and the sovereignty of 
the States. With the Constitution for its guide, 
and the glory’and honor of our beloved country 
for its only objects, it has always been found stand. 
ing by the Union, whether in its hour of peril or 
of safety. Sir, in this hour of peril, the most im- 
minent that has ever occured, let that party be 

in found by the side of the country, in defence 

of the Constitution and the integrity of the Union. 
Let us stand, as our fathers stood, by the consi- 
tutional Union, which came from their hands—by 
that Union, which knows no North, no South, no 
East, and no West, but which guaranties to every 
section equal rights and equal privileges—by that 
Union, formed, as it was, in mutual love, which 
gave to the North no power to oppress the South, 
and to the South no power to inflict wrongs upon 
the North—by that Union, which has made usa 
great, prosperous, and free people, and which, if 
it continue, will liberate the world from bondage, 
and shed the light of liberty, religion, and civiliza- 
tion, intu the darkest corners of the earth. Ina 
word, sir, let there be a union of the Democracy 
for the sake of the Union. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. WM. J. ALSTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In rae [louse or Representatives, 
April 18, 1850, 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Constitution of California: 

Mr. ALSTON spoke as follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: An imperious sense of duty 
constrains me tq, occupy the time of this House— 
a duty I owe to the constituents whom | have the 
honor to nt, and to the Union. Born and 
reared at the South, my destiny is indissolubly 
connected with hers; if she sl rosper, and 
look forward with buoyancy and. h 
ture, I shall rejoice with her; but if 
prin hy he 
now threatens, overshadow and the f 
of that tempest shall sweep her fair fields with the 


besom of destfuction, 1, too, sir, must share her 
calamity. 
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>§ gist Cone. ..lst Sess. 
' ~ eround swell of the ocean, indicates the 
_~ ike a ad storm. What, sir, has occasioned | 
Tie ‘, discontent but ey continued agitation of the 
P an ) yestion for the last fifteen years? We are | 
itive } * by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ro sick] that the South acknowledges the sin 
Us ty : evil of this institution, and yet seeks to ex- 
to fil} yod that evil over others; and to sustain this as- | 
taxes ion, he refers to the Senator from Kentucky, | 
But \{r, CLa¥,] to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. | 
ents, ‘.poweLt,} and others, The South, Mr. Chair- | 
Many n, entertains no such opinions; and it would be 
if the iuat a fair, because certain persons in New York 
eutly jeny the marriage rite and the validity of personal 
roperty, to charge that New York was opposed to | 
ainst marriage and private property. We are told by St. 
» but Paul, that if there had beer. no law there would 
f the have been no sin: then sin must be the violation of || 
Psent pirinelaw; and I shall proceed to show that slavery | 
y the is not a violation of that law, and therefore nosin. || 
” of Physiologists and the learned agree, that the || 
been jifferen’complexions among the higher orders of || 
the creation are too deeply seated in nature to be the | 
| the effect of climate, food, or disease; and some phi- 
By josophers have advanced the speculative opinion, |, 
cite. that the negro does not belong to the race of man || 
ney, gooken of in the Bible, and refer to his complex- | 
nay ion, and his skull-bones, which are thicker than || 
for those of the white man or Indian, and invariably |, 
ome so; his facial, and other bones; his form, and the | 
8 20 peculiar structure of his skin, with other differ- | 
ppi- ences which might be mentioned. It is objected | 
the to this theory, that the Bible informs us that ‘‘ of | 
role one blood are all the nations of the earth.’’ It is, || 
atic however, replied to this, that if the negro belongs l| 
ver toan inferior grade, this passage does not apply 1 
that to him, and by no means proves his equality with 
ect man, who was created only a little iower than the | 
0e? angels; and the 20th verse of the 23d chapter of | 
nla. Ezekiel is supposed to confirm this idea, where it 
of is said, that the fleshgof the Egyptian is as the | 
de, flesh of the beasts of the field.* And it is further 
try said, that as we advance from mere inactive mat- 
nd. ter to vegetable and animal life, we find fixed and 
or invariable laws, and a regular gradation or series | 
m- of steps, rising one above another in regular or- 
be der, from the smallest liying creature to man, the 
ie highest; and it is supposed by those reasoners, 
mn, that the negro may be a connecting link between 
Ri- the Indian and the ourang-outang; and itis urged | 
by that there is a greater difference between the white 
no man and negro than between the latter and the | 
ourang-outang. I shall not, however, pursue this 
vat speculative idea further. 
ch But, sir, suppose we are all of one family, (and | 
h, I believe this to be the almost universal opinion,) 
on these mysterious differences still remain to be ac- | 
a counted for, and can alone be explained upon the 
if supposition of a miracle contravening the estab- 
e, lished and invariable laws of nature. We are told 
A- in the Bible that all the antediluvians were de- 
a stroyed by the flood, except Noah and his family; 
y that Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth; and according to the idiom of the Hebrew 
language, objects and things were named in refer- 
ence to appearance, or some quality, and frequently 
both. Taking this as our guide, we find Shem was 
copper colored, Ham black, and Japheth white or 
fair—such being the meanings of these words ac- 
cording to our commentators. 
We find that one of Ham’s sons settled in | 
Canaan, from whom the country took its name; 
another, Mezar, Mizraim or Menes, settled in | 
e Egypt; and if there be any doubt about the latter, 
5 it will be removed on reference to the 23d verse of 
the 105th Psalm, where it is said Egypt is the land 
of Ham. Herodotus, the historian, who lived 
y some five hundred years before Christ, tells us 
- that the inhabitants of Egypt, with all the con- 
e ‘gious nations in the interior of Africa, were black, 
d with curled or woolly hair, and, in this, he is con- 
y firmed by Abalfaragus, an Arabian historian, 
d quoted by Adam Clark, by Richard Watson, in 
- his Historical Dictionary, and others. 
: Thus, sir, we eet out with the supposition that 
1 am was black, ‘om his name; we trace his de- 
y scendants to Egypt, and find they were black, re- 
e sembling our negroes, who are known to have 
; been imported from Africa. In the 9th chapter of 
» 25th, W6th, and 27th verses, Noah said, 
e 
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* Cursed be Canaan, (our commentators, Clarke, i 


| mandments were given to Moses long after the 


|| Can it be supposed for a moment that our Creator | 
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Newton, &c., say it shoald be Ham, therein agree- | 
ing with the Arabic copy of the Bible,) a servant || 
of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” “And | 
he said, blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and | 
Canaan [Ham] shall be his servant.”” “God shall || 
enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of | 
Shem; and Canaan (Ham] shall be bis servant. || 
The use of the word “ cursed’’ makes it more | 
than a mere prophecy of crimes which should 
afterwards be committed in the world. It was a 
judicial and irrevocable decree of Heaven that this 
race should be enslaved by the other two, and, 
surely, it cannot be said to bea sin to do that 
which God himself has ordained and ordered to 
be done. We find slavery recognized in the com- 
mandment to keep the Sabbath holy: the owner 


in the tenth command ment it is said, ** Thou shalt | 


| not covet thy neighbor’s man-servant, nor his | 


maid-servant, nor his ox,’’ &c.; and these com- 


curse pronounced on Ham and his descendants. 
would continue this state of vassalage and regu- 
late it by divine law, if, as Abolitionists say, it | 
were a crime of the deepest dye? Could he not as 
readily perceive the enormity of this thing as they? 
and could he not have denounced it in as strong 
terms as they? Why did he not doso? I leave it 
to their peculiarly-tender consciences to answer. 
Moses, by divine direction, enacted what the | 
Israelites should do after getting possession of the 
land of Canaan. It is said in the 25th chapter of Le- 
viticus, 44th and 45th verses, that “both thy bond- 
men and thy bondmaids which thou shalt have | 
shall be of the heathen that are round about you; | 
of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids.”’ | 
“ Moreover, of the children of the strangers that | 
do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy and 
of their families that are with you which they be- 
gat in your land; and they shall be your posses- 
sion.’’ ‘And ye shall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit them for a 
possession; they shall be your bondmen forever.’’ 
Can any language characterize southern slavery in | 
plainer or stronger terms than is here laid down 
by the inspired penman? It is here said “ ye 
shall buy servants’’ and they shall be your pos- 
session’’—the necessary words to convey distinctly 
the idea of property; and it does not stop there—it 
proceeds to show how long this property in slaves 
shall last, and does not confine it to six years nor || 
to the year of jubilee, as in the case of the Israelitish | 
race of servants, nor even to the lives of the parties, | 
but declares it shall descend to their children, and 
not only to the first generation but forever. These 
people who were thus ordered to be enslaved were |) 
the descendants of Ham. Here, then, isa divine 
enactment enforcing the curse pronounced by Noah |. 
on Ham and his descendants; and many religious | 
people at the South believe the present condition 
of the descendants of Ham is a palpable and irref- 
ble proof of the truth of the Bible. 
now proceed to show that, according to the 
Bible, slavery might originate in the following | 
manner, to wit: lst, A man might dispose of his || 
own liberty, (Exodus xxi., 5, 6;) 2d, Slaves might || 
be acquired by war and conquest, (Deut. xx., 14;) | 
3d, Children might be sold by their own parents, || 
(Exodus xxi.,7;) 4th, Thieves unable to make || 
restitution, or the penalty, might be sold, | 
(Exodus wait. 3) sth, Might be “mmanived by | 
purchase generally, (Leviticus xxv., 44, 45;) 6th, | 
A person might be born a slave, (Exodus xxi., 4;) | 
7th, Might be acquired by gift, as from Abimelech | 
to Abraham, (Genesis xx.,14;) 8th, Might be ac- | 
= by marriage, (Genesis xvi., 2, 3, 4,5, 6,7, 
,9; xxiv., 59,61.) And again, sir, to show that | 
the idea of protetty entered fully into all these 
regulations, I refer to the Qist chapter of Exodus, | 


| 





2th and Qist verses, where it is said: If after 
the cruel beating of the servant by the owner, he 
shall die after a day or two, the owner shall not be || 
punished, because ‘‘he is his money.” * This | 

* In the 16th of Gene: is we find Abraham said to | 





ishment for petu- | 
met, in his remarks — 


| 
| 
| 





| tives of his conduct. 
|| nized by God himself in bis covenant with Abra- 
/ ham, in the I7th chapter of Genesis, 12th verse. 


| law, but to fulfill it. * 


\d 


| a thing may be done, to abolish it? 


| meeting. 
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covers the whole ground of southern slavery, 
with this difference, that our law holds the slave- 
owner as responsible for killing a slave as a white 
man. Indeed, our law iso tender of the life of the 
slave, because he belongs to a different caste, that 
it permits none but slaveowners to sit on his trial 
in capital cases, who might feel a sympathy with 
him, and better understand the character and mo- 
Again, sir, slavery is recog- 


Thus, sir, the Deity, who created the universe and 
established moral and religious laws for the gov- 
ernment of mankind, and might reasonably be 


‘| supposed to understand what morality and re- 


ligion required, authorized the ensiaving of the 


! || descendants of Ham, (believed to be our negroes.) 
| was required to make his slave keep it also, and | 


** Not so,’’ say Abolitionists; ‘it is a grievous 
sin;’’ and in this assertion they arrogate to them- 
selves more wisdom and greater purity than the 
God who made them; and if he were now on 
earth, and declared this doctrine, like the Phari- 
sees of old, they would heap upon him black 
opprobrium, and go about to kill him. Sir, Abra- 
ham, the patriarch, had slaves bought with his 
money—born in his house—by marriage with 
Sarai—by gift from Abimelech, and probably by 
inheritance; and when he marched to the rescue 
of Lot, no less than three hundred and eighteen 
went with him into battle. 

Isaac had slaves by inheritance, and by mar- 
riage with Rebecca. Solomon had slaves, with 
many others. Abimelech, Bathuel, Laban, and 
Job, had slaves, and all these did not belong to 
Israel. 

Thus, sir, it will be seen, both from the Bible 
and ancient history, that slavery existed at a very 
a period after the flood, and seems to have ex- 
tended over the whole world. But, sir, it may be 


| said that the Gospel was a milder dispensation, 


and abolished the law. When Christ was about 
to be baptized, he said he came not to destroy the 
At the time he made his ap- 
pearance in the world, slavery existed every- 


|| where in its worst form, extending even to life. 


Did he denounce it as a great moral, social, and 
political curse? No, sir, he did not; but, then, he 


| may not have understood it so well as Abolition- 
| ists now do. 
| an age of progress; and who shall say that, like 


1 know, sir, it is said that we live in 


the giants of old, these people shall rot make war 
against Heaven? or it may be that he, not being 
uite so holy, (in their estimation,) has failed in 
oing his duty to mar-sind by not thundering 
anathemas against this, as they say, enormous 
sin. And, sir, who shall say these wiseacres may 
not, like those who built the tower of Babel, be 
trying to find a shorter road to Heaven? But, 
sir, our Saviour, not agreeing exactly with Abo- 
litionists, has laid down in the Gospel rules for the 
government of slavery. Is to regulate by law how 
Does God in 
the Old Testament, or our Saviour in the. New, 
ever lay down rules for the commission of gin? 
Christ enjoins obedience on the part of slaves to 
their masters, and to the bad as well as to the 
good, as a thing well-pleasiug in the sight of God .f 
Abolitionists say no, that is altogether wrong; 
they ought not to be in servitude to any man, and 
therefore ought not to obey. Submission to the 
laws and peace with all mankind, are enjoined in 
the Gospel; yet Abolitionists, professing to be 
imbued with its principles, and acting under its 

uidance, proclaim to the world that they are in 
a of revolutionizing this Government to get 
clear of slavery. Wendell Phillips said, at a pub- 


| lie meeting in Boston, in 1848, after predicting an 


insurrection of slaves in the South, ‘* God forbid 
I should in any way guaranty protection to the 
wife and children oF the white man.”’ No, sir; 
he said **he wanted the North to stand still and 
let the fight go on;’’ and he wes cheered by that 
Is it for the sons of men who were en- 
gaged in the African slave trade, and who sold 
these negroes, or a great part of them, to our 
fathers, and put ihe price in their pockets, to 





* St. Matthew, v., 17. 

+1 Peter, verses 18, 19, 20, and 21. 
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reproach us with injustice to the slave, while they 


| 
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The Slavery Question—Mr. Alston. 


the United States, in the case of the Spanish and 


stil retain the profits of that traffic? Has it not |) Portuguese vessels captured by American cruisers. 
entered into the aggregate maas of their wealth? | It was not contrary to the law of nature, or else 
| the God of nature could not have permitted its 
|| Sanction in that code whieh he gave to his chosen 


Let them remember, sir, that those who go into 
courts of equity on earth, or the high court of 
Seanenty in Heaven, are required to have clean 
hands; tet them look weil to their own sins in re- 
gard to slavery, by keeping back this money, with 


the interest, before they reprove the sins of their | 
|| we see, sir, that by the law of nature, the law of 


brethren. If, as they contend, it is a great sin to 
steal men from Africa, | would call their attention 


are told that the thief was required to make resti- 


his theft. Now, sir, let them make restitution, or 
be sold into slavery for this stealing of negroes 
from Africa; and if this were done, perhaps the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevens) 
might find bimeelf subjected to the same cere- 
mony which he says is performed in Virginia. 


' 
} 


people. It was not incompatible with the prac- 


|| tice of pure and undefiled religion, because it was, 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


|| ethical writers, we shall find that individual or | 


| 


at least, permitted by Him, who is the great and 


sole object of the highest religious homage. Thus 


| God, and the law of nations, slavery was tolerated 
to the 22d chapter of Exodus, 3d verse, where we || 


and justified; and the broad doctrine is laid down 


| by Blackstone, that the law of nature recognized 
tution, and if he had nothing, that he was sold for | 


the right to property in all mankind equally; and 


the first title to individual property he founds on 
| occupancy, and traces the continuance of that right 
| to civil or municipal regulations; and if we ex- 
/amine the Bible, which, he says, is higher evi- 
| dence of the law of nature than the opinions of 


But, after all, what is your boasted emancipa- | 


tion of the negro at the North? Do you allow 
him political freedom, without which, in this coun- 
try, liberty is rather an insult than a blessing? 


Mr. Justice Blackstone bases all human law | 


on the law of nature and the law of God, and 
founds our right to all property on the 28th verse of 
the Ist chapter of Genesis, which, he says, was a 


'| 18 recognized therein. 


|| United States. 


private property in slaves as well as other things 
Property in slaves is re- 
cognized by the Constitation and laws of the 
As persons, they constitute an 


| element in representation; as property, they are 


| liable to taxation. 
| it whenever you have resorted to direct taxes, and || 


| often sold by the Government officers in making | 


gift to all mankind equally. Upon the laws of || e 
|| of slaves under executions founded upon judg- 


nature and religion, he says, the law of nations 
is erected; and according to Justinian, the an- 


|| ments against defaulting officers. 


cient civilians held that slavery might arise, jure | 
gentium—lst, from captivity in war, whence slaves || 


were called mancipia, quasi manu capli—the con- 
queror, say they, had a right to take the life of a 


They have been subjected to 


their collections. You yearly repeat this selling 


By your navi- 


| gation laws you also recognize property in slaves. 
You provide for their transportation coastwise from | 
the port of any State to any port or place within | 
| the limits of the United States. 


captive, and, having spared that, had a right to || c ne! 
: | they are carried by their owners beyond the limits 
of the slave States, and the Constitution requires 


deai with him as he pleased; 2d, jure civili, as 
when a man sells himself; 3d, jure nascentur—the 
children of acquired slaves are, jure natura, by a 
negative kind of birthright, slaves also; the civil 
law agreeing in all three of these particulars with 
the Bivie; and in the British nation, where slavery 
has long been abolished, in the winter of 1817, 
Mr. Justice Scott, the brightest ornament of the 
English bench, in delivering the judgment of the 


court in the case of the Le Louis, a French vessel | 


taken by a British cruiser for being engaged in the 
slave trade, said— 


«That personal slavery arising out of forcible captivity, 


is coeval with the earliest periods of the history of man- | 


kind; that it is found existing (and, as far as app: ars, with- 


out saimadversion) in the earliest and most authentic | 
records of the human race; thatit is recoguized by the codes | 
of the gost polished nations of antiquity; that under the || 


light of Christianity itself. the possession of persons so ac- 


Here, sir, you protect our right to slaves where 


you to deliver them up when they escape into 


'| such States as have abolished slavery; thus show- 


| ing that the right to slaves is not destroyed the | 


| moment they pass out of the jurisdiction of the 


| slave States. 


If this be true, sir, upon what 


| grounds can it be said that the slave will be free 
| the moment he touches the joint territory of all 


these States? It is your duty to make laws to 
protect the citizen in the enjoyment of all his 


|| rights in these territories; but does that give you 


quired hus been in every civilized country invested with the | 


charactey of property, and secured as such by all the pro- || the right to hold property of any kind; and still 


tections of law; that solenmn treaties have been framed and || 


national monopolies eagerly sought, to facilitate and extend 


the commerce in this asserted property; and all this, with | 


atl the sanctions of law, public and municipal, and without 


iets, dittie heard, and less attended to, in every country, till 
within these very few years, in this particular country. 


deemed a most extravagant assumption in any court of the 
law of N#tions to pronounce that this practice, the tolerated, 
the approved, the encouraged object of law, ever since man 
became subject to law, was prohibited by tiat law, and was 
legally criminal, Butthe matter does not rest here. 
these f w years a considerable change of opinion has taken 


ploce, particularly in this country. Formal ceclarations | 
have been made and laws enacted in reprobation of this | 
i} 


| ‘North? 


practice, and pains,ably and zealously conducted, have been 
taken to induce other countries to follow the example; 
but at present with insufficient effect; for there are nations 
which adhere to the practice under all the encouragement 
whieh their own laws can give it. What is the doctrine of 


our courie of the law of nations relatively to them? Why, | 
that their practice is to be respected; that their staves, if | 


iaken, are to be restored to them; and if not taken under in- 
necent mistake, to be restored with costs and damages. 
All this, surety, upon the ground that such conduct on the 
pee of any State, is no departure from the law of nations; 

scuuse, if it were, no such respect could be allowed to it, 


Within | 





upen aa exemption of its own making; for no nation can | 
Ce itself to commit a crime against the law of nations | 
? 


vy a mere municipal regulation of its own. And if our un- 
derstanding and administration of the law of nations be, 
that every nation, independently of. treaties, retains a legal 
right te carry on this traffic, and that the trade carried on 
woder that authority is to be respected by ail tribunals, for- 
eign as well as donpestie, it is not easy to find any consistent 
grounds on which to maintain that the traffic, according to 
our views of that jaw, is criminal”? See Dodson’s ddm- 
ratty Reports, vel. 2, pages 250, 251. 


The lending principles in this case were 
nized and confirm 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
' 
| 


| 





the power to abolish the right to property? Cer- 
tainly not. The Constitution prohibits your 
touching private property under any circumstan- 
ces, unless for public use, and then only upon 
compensation,—showing clearly that the framers 
of be Constitution never intended you should 
have power, either directly or indirectly, to abolish 


more to tie up your hands and prevent your as- 
suming powers which they did not intend to give, 


el ' | they stipulated that all the powers not expressly 
any opposition, except the protests of a few private moral- |) 


granted, or incidental to an expressly granted 


poner were reserved to the States or the people. 
“ff the matter rested here, 1 fear it would have been || ; ‘ ) ( 
| had the power, would it be just to exercise it? 


ut, sir, for the sake of the argument, admit you 


Let me put a case: suppose the South were in a 
majority, and to pass a law that all manufactured 
articles should be forfeited the moment they landed 


in our territories, either to the public generally, | 


or to any informer, would it not beconsidered, and 
justly too, as an intolerable oppression on the 
But we might say to you with as much 
sang froid as you say to us, e do not intend to 
interfere with your constitutional rights; you can 
go into these territories where you please, and 


'stay as long as you please, only you must not 


take these articles with you; and you may do even 
that if you choose, but we will not allow you to 
keep them there as your private property. Our 
slaves, sir, are not only property, but they are 


persons, and make a part of our families; and 


when you say that slaves shall not go into the ter- 
ritories, you exclude a portion of our families, or 
you destroy the domestic relation between master 
and slave; and no sensible man, North or South, 
East or West, will hesitate one moment to say, 
that you indirectly, but effectually, prohibit us 
from settling in these territories. 

You téll us that slavery is a great evil. Why 


- || so, sir? Was it an evil to the slave to be brought 
in 1820, by the Court of | from the barbarous cruelty of infanticide and can- 


King’s Bench, in the case of Medrazo vs, Willis. || nibalism in his native wilds, to the mild treatment 


Similar views of the law of nations were taken by | 
Chief Justice Marshall, in the Supreme Court of | 


and security of a Christian land ?—from 
heathen worship to Christianity? Is he injured 
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by being better fed, better clothed, and less wo... 
| than the laboring classes of other lands?) 
| There are no mobs, and no pau 

_ them, and less crime than is Belle cad to €Xist am, 

| the laboring poor of any other country. Thee 


Pers amon 


have less care on their minds, and 
tented than any ether people. 
selvea no thought for the. 


Aare Moré ep 
They give them. 
: ? ‘ morrow, Knowing th 
| their master will provide for their wants: inde . 
| the master is prompted to do so, not only ra ; 
| motives of humanity, but from self-interes, * 
| the owner neglect to provide him with bidcar bee 
_ tenance, or impose excessive labor upon him h 
| thereby becomes enfeebled. If he fail to pera 
him comfortably, exposure brings on disease whieh 
| causes loss of time and the expense of medica 
, attendance. The slave when sick is sure, frop 
| the same motives, to have the attentions of hi 
“owner or overseer, and when he becomes ol ix 
still provided for. Who, sir, pays the poor man’s 
_ medical bills when he is sick, bears the loss of hig 
| time, or provides him the conveniences of |ife in 
‘old age? Are these the evils of negro slavery ? 
It is objected that he cannot go where he pleases: 
and who can? The slave is restrained by his ob. 
ligation to his master; and necessity of some sort 
—generally the want of muney—restrains Other 
men. And letit be borne in mind, that in the case 
_ of the negro, the hardship is not in the loss of free. 
| dom, as it would be with the white man, for he 
has always been a slave, both in this country and 
| in the country whence he came. 
It is said that families and friends are often for. 
cibly separated by slavery, never to meet again; 


|, and does not necessity—that necessity which calls 





| the white man, in the pursuit of gain, to remove to 
distant lands, cause as much sorrow among his 


|| and his wife’s relatives and friends as in the other 


}ease? But it is said to be an injury to us, This, 
sir, is a direct insult. When did you take out q 
writ of lunacy against the South ?—before wha 
tribunal have you establishé@ our inability to man. 
age our own affairs, and by what authority do you 
| assume our guardiunship? But it is not true, in 
| point of fact, as the gentleman from North Carolina 
| {Mr. Cuineman] showed, upon a comparison of 
Virginia with New York. Let us take Mass. 


|| chusetts and Maryland,®both having about the 


| Same amount of territory. According to the cen- 
| sus of 1840, Maryland had a free population of 
| 380.282; and in 1847, her property was assessed at 
| $202,272.650. Massachusetts in 1840, had a popu- 
_ lation of 737,699, and her property in 1848 was only 
| $300,000,000. In Maryland the average property 
| of a free person was $531; in Massachusetts 
| $406—being twenty-five per cent. in favor of Ma- 

|ryland. Take another example: in 1840, Ken- 

‘tucky had a free population of 597,570, and in 

1848 her property was assessed at $272,847, (96. 

| Ohio in 1840, had a population of 1,519,457, and 

| her property was assessed in 1848 at $421 ,067,991. 

| The average property in Kentucky is $456, and 

| in Ohio only $211—more than fifty per cent. less 

| than in Kentucky; and as the population of Ohio 

| is still greater in proportion than that of Kentucky, 

| her average property would be less at this time. 

In 1840, there were built in Ohio, 970 houses of 
brick, and 2,764 of wood; in Kentucky, 485 of 

| brick, and 1,757 of wood. Thus it will be seen 
that, considering the relative amount of population 
of these States, the advantage is decidedly in favor 
of the South, and which is still more strikingly 
shown by a reference to the relative consumption 
of meats and breadstuffs. 

It is believed that if the foreign population, with 
its natural increase, be deducted, the increase of 
the southern white population will be found to be 
the greatest. There were four hundred and seventy 
persons in the penitentiaries of Ohio in 1840, and 
one hundred and thirty in those of Kentucky 
during the same year—Ohio having twenty-five 

r cent. more than Kentucky, according to popu 

tion, and one-sixth of all in the Kentucky peo! 
tentiaries were born in free States. 

The non-slaveholding States are very much 
troubled with pers, while, in the slaveholding 
States, pauperism is almost unknown. Pauperis™ 
and crime are not exotics at the North and Wes, 
while we are almost free from both. In 1940, 
there was more crime in the a of New York, 
than in all the fifteen southern States. 

The greater wealth and prosperity of the Sout 
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—~ nied by the-gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. | 
ent but he endeavors to avoid the con- 


ys, 7 
Bivation of the intellect—the advancement of 


ipablic morals—are the true sources of public | 
ne” deo. —and makes a great display of | 
ghio’s colleges, academies, grammar and primary 
ghools, and brings up my State in his comparison. 
iris true, sir, the census shows we have a little 
pore than our proportion of those who can neither 
wad nor write, compared with Ohio. This is 
wsily accounted for when you reflect that Ala- 
ama is a new State—that her population came 
fom other States, and that among the pioneers of 


i new countries, there is a goodly number of un- | 
iarned adventurers, but who are generally shrewd | 


andenergetic men. It is equally true that Ohio 
igs a few more than her proportion of colleges, if 
the returns can be relied on; and this is to be ac- 
counted for from the fact, that our State is filled 
with citizens from other S:ates, bringing with them 


heir partialities for the States from which they | 


came, which induces them to send their children 
back to be educated, or, at least, to finish their edu- 
cation. Hence, you find Alabama boys at the 
colleges of almost all of the older States. But 
does this prove that education is less attended to in 
Alabama than in Ohio? We find, by reference to 
the same census, that Alabama had one hundred 
and fourteen, and Ohio seventy-three academies 
and grammar schools. Alabama had at these 
academies and grammar schools, five thousand and 
eighteen students; while Ohio, with nearly five 
times her population, had only four thousand three 
handred and ten. 

Where now stands the gentleman’s boasted 
superiority over my State in intelligence, based on 
his educational statistics? The gentleman very 
ingeniously adds the primary schools to the others, 
and then, upon the aggregate, boasts of superior 
intelligence. I suppose the gentleman had read 
that Solomon said ** much wisdom is much grief,” 
and he therefore selected a very moderate scale— 
the A B C class—for his boasted superiority. But 
even here, I doubt the ggntleman’s right to boast 
over my State, when it 1s borne in mind that men 
of wealth frequently employ private teachers in 
their families, in order to educate their children at 
home, and that these private schools are not 
enumerated in the census. 

But, sir, the gentleman’s speech contradicted 
iselfon this subject, for just before he asserted our 
inferiority, he had charged that the South, who 
are in the minority, had aggressed on the North, 
by filling all the offices of this Government, or 
nearly so, from its organization to the present 
time. 

My colleague (Mr. Bowpon] called his attention 
to his other branch of public happiness: and how 
did he answer—by reference to the statistics? No, 


sir! they did not suit his purpose. But the gen- | 
Ueman drew on a fertile imagination, by supposing | 


that we did not punish crime, or, at least, to the 
extent they did, thereby yielding the moral branch, 
and much the most important one to society, to the 
slaveholding States. 

Again, sir; the Mormons resided in Ohio for a 
long time, and some of them still do, and by their 
community of goods and plurality of wives, occa- 
tioned great disturbance and frequent mobs. In 
deed, | understand that they have not only male 
mobs in the Northwest, but I saw in one of the 
= papers, a short time since, that they had a 

rge female mob there. I could not believe it antil 
‘highly respectable western gentleman assured me 
that it was true, and that they had had several 
within the last eighteen months. 

Woman in the South islooked upon as Heaven’s 

» best gift to man, and we are unwilling that 
even the winds of heaven should visit her too 
roughly; but in the highly moral Northwest, we 
nd her in mobs, with missiles in hand, assaili 
the other sex. Is this the gentleman’s boas 
morality? May God ever, as heretofore, keep us 
“rangers to this sort of morality ! 

The gentleman from Ohio, tMr. Campse.t,] 
“ys, “our fair country women, yielding to the ten- 
‘ der sympathies which always adorn their sex, 
_ When inquired of by a disconsolate passer-by of 

her own sex, who, perhaps, may carry in her 
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Hence we build churches and school- | 
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The Slavery Question—Mr. Alston. 








| ‘arms an infant slightly tinged, may point out the | of the negro causes his labor to be lost to the 
| * nearest and best road to Canada. 
that we are more comfortable and happy. | 
«in the Northwest, we believe that the 


est ro anada. Is there any- || world: do so at the South, and you destroy the 
‘ thing wrong in this? Point it out.”” And the i culture of cotton,—do that, and your factories 
gentieman seems to think that this course is mor- | must fail, your commerce must languish; com- 
ally and religiously right, for he sanctions it. || mercial distress will seize on your cities, and with 

e find in the 16th chapter of Genesis, 6th, 7th, || rapid strides advance into the countrv: and let no 
8th, and 9th verses, that “ when Sarai dealt hardly | northern or western man, whatever may be his 
with”? Hagar, her maid, “ she fled; and the Ange! || occupation, or however humble he may be, sup- 
of the Lord met her and said: ‘ Hagar, Sarai’s | pose, for ane moment, that he can escape this uni- 
maid, whence camest thou ? and whither wilt thou | versal distress. If you destroy the culture of cot- 
go?’ And she said, I flee from the face of my mis- | ton, you injure every man, woman, and child, who 
tress, Sarai. And the Angel of the Lord said unto | wears clothing made of this indispensable product. 
her, return unto thy mistress, and submit thyself ] If you greatly reduce the quantity raised, you still 
under her hands.”” Here is a case similar to the || injure them in the degree by causing such goods 


| one stated by the gentleman; yet how different the || to command a much higher price. 


command of the Angel of the Lord from the advice || Again, sir; abolish slave labor, and you destroy 


| ation, the South would be shorn of much politi- 














of the gentleman from Ohio! 

I have heard it said that slavery gave too much 
political power to the slaveholding States. This 
is an objection to the Constitution. Your fathers | 
thought that there was good reason for adopting | 
this provision, because it was believed that the 
slaves would keep out nearly an equal number of || 
the white population, and if not allowed represent- || 


cal power. It was therefore agreed that three-fifths 

should be represented and taxed. Experience has 

proved that in consequence of slavery in the South, | 
almost all of the foreign immigration has settled 

in the North and West, and swelled your voting | 
population to a greater amount than the three-fifths || 
rule gives the South, which shows that the North || 
and West are not injured in a political point of | 
view. The labor of the slave is not brought in || 
competition with the free labor of the poor in the || 
North and West, and why? Because you do not 
raise cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, and turpentine, 
which are the products of slave labor. The more 
slave labor is increased, the more of these articles 
are raised, ani! consequently you buy them cheap- 
er, and that cheapness enables you to make the 
greater profit. Your prosperity enables you to en- 
large your business and employ more laborers, | 
thereby lessening the number employed in other || 
occupations. Take, for instance, agriculture, and || 


thereby give the agriculturist a better mar- 
Abolish 
slavery at the South, and the exportation of cotton | 
ceases; the heat of our climate, with the insalubrity 
of our atmosphere on the lowlands, willever keep 
the white man from cultivating them in cotton, 
and if the negro were free, he would not. Look | 
at Hayti, where the free negro has relapsed into | 
pristine barbarism, and the expurts which were 
$25,000,000 in 1789, have dwindled down to less 
than one-twentieth of that amount.* In Jamaica, | 
where the experiment of freeing the negro has been 
tried, it has failed. In the firstten years herexports | 


have fallen off one-half; the negroes refuse to work | 


even for high wages, beyond mere necessaries; 


the planters are said to be bankrupt, the planta- | 
| to fear from a handful of Abolitionists. 
| her, ‘* Awake! or the Philistines will be upon 


tions abandoned and the island hastening to ruin. 
All experience has proved that the emancipation 








the first effects of the revolution whic 
of the blacks, was an enormous decrease in the amount of | 
agriculwral produce. From 1794, the year in which the | 
slaves were declared free by the National Convention of | 


France, to 1796, the value of the exported produce had sunk 


to 8,606,720 livres, being only about five per cent. of what it | 
had been in 1789; and seven years afterward the country | 
ha:l become almost a desert, not only from the waste of civil 
war, but also from the indolence of the black population. 

The famous Toussaint L’ Ouverture 


suppose that any other will ever be effectual in such a coun- 
try to impel! the negro to labor.” 

“ Moreau St. Mery, quoted by McCulloch, says the land | 
is never manured, scarcely ever weeded ; and only a | 
om of each year’s produce is converted into molasses. | 

is arises principally from idleness, to which may be added | 
the ons of cattle, ow 
almost total impossibility of re a oe works, from a | 
want of workmen and the bad fai all parties eon- | 


cerned.’ 
little field-labor effected is 


ereoles to labor, or depart from their habitual licentiousness | 
and vagrancy. The few young females that live ow the | 
plantations seldom assist in any labor whatever, but live in | 
a constant state of idleness debauchery.”” } 

McCulloch: “ Morals are universally d 
private habits of the people are characterized ch 
filth and laziness; marriage ie ‘ 
lies consequent on it have not the shadow 


}| slavery would 


in the proportion that you withdraw laborers from 
morons you lessen the amount of its products, | 
| an 
| ket; and just so with other occupations. 


ii 
* MeCulloch’s Universal Sas _ ote ene of | 
ished the slavery || 


coercive meas- || 
ures to restore agriculture ; and it is, we believe, idle to | 
| 
I} 


y 


generally per- 
formed by e' y people, principally by old Guinea negroes. || 
| No measures of the government can induce 


pf, and | 


the largest and best market youever had. Your 


| northern manufactures of every kind must find a 
| market in distant lands; the hogs, horses, mules, 


&c., of the West, will likewise have to seek other 
purchasers, and the South will compete with you by 
becoming stock-raisers, mechanics, artisans, and 
merchants. Will you, in blindness to reason and 
your best interests, strike this blow? It may be 


| said I am stating an extreme case; that you do not 
| propose to interfere with slavery in the States. 


Others tell us they do; and when | find you march- 
ing in solid column with these men to restrict 


| slavery where itis, | must be pardoned for class- 


ing you all together—especially when | see your 
plans are the best chosen to effect the object avowed 
by others. Why will you restrict slavery? You 
must know that extending it does not add one to 
the number of slaves. | have been told that if we 
enlarge the area of slavery, we increase the com- 


|| forts and good living of the slave, and they conse- 


more rapidly; and in this way 
increased, and to this increase 
you are opposed. And if this be true, you are, on 
your own showing, in favor of the reverse of this 
proposition, which is—by bad living and starva- 


quently multipl 


| tion to prevent the increase; which idea is fully 
| illustrated by a member from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 


Srevens,} who said, ** confine it, (slavery,) and 
like the cancer that is tending to the heart, it 
must be eradicated, or it will eat out the vitals.’’ 
Yes, sir; gentlemen have spoken out—it is not for 
the good of the slave; it is not for the good of the 


|| owner; it is not for the good of the country; but 


it is for political power that you &re struggling. | 


| have been told that the South could unite on any 


great question—not so with the North and West—- 
and it was necessary to keep up this, the only 
question which could bring all your forces together 
in the field. Thus, sir, fanaticiam and political 
ambition combined, have brought this Government 
to the precipice, and are still urging it on, when, 
before you can be made to see and feel the danger, 
all may be ingulfed in one common ruin. 

I this day tell the South, that if she supposes she 
has noneto contend with but the Abolitionists prop- 
er, she is greatly mistaken; yes, | tell her not to 
slumber under the impression that she has nothing 
I say to 


ou !”” 

, Gentlemen seem to think that we are afraid of 
our slaves, and look to the North and West for 
aid to keep them in subjection. A more ridicu- 
lous idea never entered the head of man; and it 
seems to be thought that a proclamation of free- 
dom would bring them all to your aid against us. 
So thought Caius Marius, in his'sixth consulate of 
Rome. When Sylla was advancing upon the city, 
Marius proclaimed freedom to all the slaves who 
would join him; and history—the chronicler of the 

and apocalypse of the future—informs us that 
Re obtained the enormous number of three! Such 
would be your disappointment, when you came to 
try it. hy, sir, does not the history of the two 


to bad fences and the || wars with Great Britain prove this idea to bea 


mere fallacy? If, in the days of Rome, where 
slavery existed in its worst form—extending even 
unto life and death—they would not fight for free- 
dom, how can you expect them to do so under the 


the young mild treatment of our Christian land? “You seem 


to think that the poor white man of our country 
would atir up the negro to resistance, and head 
him in his wild attempts at robbery and bloodshed. 


Sa || Why, sir, let me tell you, that the poor whire man, 


although not interested in the value of this pro- 
perty, and would go with you to abolish it, if it 
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were practicable and desirable, has too much good | 
sense, and is too good a judge of negro character, || 
to aid you in such mad schemes; and why? Be- | 
cause he knows that if the negro were freed and | 
cominued in the country, it would be giving up all | 
he had to thefts and beries; and although his || 
feelings are not enlisted in favor of this kind of | 
property, yet you would find him disputing every | 
inch of ground with you—not in defence of negro || 
preeetys but of his home and little ones. 
he poor man will never consent to be degra- | 
ded to either social or political equality with the | 
emancipated slave; for he is as proud as you or I; | 
and well knows that while his wantof means would |, 
fix him to the soil, the rich man could go where || 
he pleased. How, then, are our negroes to be in- || 
cited to insurrection? Will you send emissaries | 
among us? It will take an army to guard them. | 
But, sit, suppose [ am mistaken in all this, and 
rebellion should show itself—these people are un- || 
armed; and, what is more, unaccustomed to the | 
use of arms; and if it were necessary to put them || 
down, we might be constrained to apply to them || 
the same remedy used by New York, in the negro || 
ineurrection of that State in 1741 and 1742. | 

Why, sir, what have you done? By means 
of the press, the pulpit, the schools, and public | 
meetings, these factionists have gone on in your | 
midst, until they have poisoned the minds of your |, 
people against us. The press teems with libels | 
against the South, the tendency of which is to put || 
hatred into the hearts of those who should be | 
brethren. A friend informs me that an infamous | 
octavo volume has been published, and is in cir- 
culation at the North, containing a record of all 
the crimes, offences, and immoralities perpetrated 
at the South for the last forty years, and is pre- || 
sented as a true picture of southern character and | 
society, while you surpass us both in the enor- || 
mity and number of these offences, something like | 
a hundred to one. What should we say to a sim- | 
ilar collection of such crimes of the North and | 
West, as a true representation of northern and 
western character and society? Some of your 
people have sent publications among us, well cal- | 
culated, and no doubt intended, to inflame the 
minds of the negro population to insurrection, || 
and all the horrors that would foilow in the de- 
struction of that inferior race. Your children, I || 
understand, have “their tender feelings stirred up | 
against us by exaggerated narrations and pictorial | 
caricatures of the southern master and slave, ex- 
hibiting the brutal cruelty of the one and the help- || 
less suffering of the other: thus, sir, you instill | 
hatred into their young minds, to grow with | 
their growth and strengthen with their strength, | 
not knowing the bitter fruits they may gather in | 
future times. Yes, sir; this thing has gone on 
unchecked in your midst, until the northern por- 
tion of those professing Christianity have refused | 
to worship at the same altar with the southern || 
slaveholder; and the northern professors, by tram- | 
pling upon the rights of their southern brethren, || 
have already divided one of the largest religious |, 
denominations in our land, and are now shaking | 
all the others so violently that they can hold to- || 
gether but little longer; thus cutting asunder all 
the religious ties that bind them together as one 
bretherhood and one people. 

Am | wrong in saying that public meetings are 
used against us, when your people, at such meet- 
ings, resolve ** that this Government is a miscalled 
republic, a hypoectite and a liar; and warn the 
world against it as the deadliest enemy of human 
freedom ?’’—{ Boston free soil resolutions in 1848)— 
and why? ‘ause your Constitution recognizes 
siavery. ‘The Constitution requires you to give 
wp our fugitive slaves: how have you performed 
that daty? By forbidding your people by legisla- 
tion to aid the owner in recovering his slave; by 
mobs to prevent him from getting his slave or to 
rescue him after he is taken. This is not all, sir. 
I am told it is now unsafe to follow a slave into 
pe country—that a citizen of Maryland (J. 

ytle) is confined in jail, in a neighboring State, 
under a charge of ki ing, for endeavoring to 
get back a runaway slave; and, sir, it was but a 
short time sinee, that er eitizen of Maryland, 


(Mr. Kennedy,) who ht to in his slave b 
the aid of wis w, was fimecli billed 7 * 
while f° from the court-house, and the siave 
Fesoued. content with all this, sir, some of 





|| four-fifths of the Louisiana territory, which was 


| ing States to bid against each other for its power- 
| ful support? 


|| The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Asumun] 


|| ‘already traced the history of events which have 


|| For this reason we are to be degraded from eqaulity 


| No, sir, no! 
| buy your goods, or freight your vessels—let them 


— people are sending agents (Mr. Barrett, in posed, from so mild a beginni 
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Union and Freedom, without Compromise—Mr. Chase. i 


th Carolina) into our country with inflamma- | 


tory documents to stir up the slave population to | 
insurrection: yes, sir, they desire the slave to go 

forth in the darkness and silence of night, to fire 
our dwellings, and give our wives and children 

A prey to flames, or massacre them in their 

flight. Is not this the internal fire of the earth- 
quake which shakes this Union to its centre? 

But we are told that abolition is weak insignificant, | 
contemptible, and ought to be despised; that it is | 
the harmless ravings of a few fanatics. Is this so? | 
No, sir. It is true that in its infancy it aspired no | 
higher than to use the humble voice of ‘* moral | 
suasion.’’ But it no sooner grew into consequence | 
than it developed a mighty ambition, like the | 


| growth of rumor in the splendid imagery of | 


Virgil—ingrediturque solum—it first creeps along 
the ground; but by degrees swelling into mighty | 
and undefinable proportions—Caput inter nubilia | 
condit—it hides its head amid the clouds. It no 
longer contented itself with *‘ moral suasion.’’ It 

rasped at power. It grasped at the sword—what 
is un appeal to legislation but an appeal to power— 
and what is the emblem of power but the sword, | 


its ultimate means of enforcing its behests? It || 


went into your State Legislatures and came into | 
the Halls of Congress, demanding legislation. It 
came demanding the restriction of slavery in Mis- 
souri. 
slave in the District of Columbia, and as an enter- | 
ing wedge, the prohibition of slave migration 
between the slave States. It has been partly 
foiled by the resistance of the South, but it has 


It came demanding the liberation of the | 





been too successful in excluding slavery from 


before open to slaveholders. After this is it pos- 
sible for any one to be so much deceived, as to 
look upon abolition as a weak and harmiess 
thing? Has it not tainted the whole North and 
West with its fanaticism? Has it not compelled 
the two great political parties of the non-slavehold- 


Is this the harmless abolition once 
contented with ‘* moral suasion?’ No, sir—no. 


said: ** And then, sir, as to the territories: I have 


‘led the whole North to unite in a firm resolve 
‘to oppose the extension of slavery into them. 
‘ That resolve will stand, and be enforced by our | 
‘ votes, whenever votes are necessary to carry it 

‘out.”’ And while by your legislation you invite 
immigration from every ciime and country into 
these territories, the southern people are the only 
class in the world who are denied the privilege of 
settling therein; and why? Because we own slaves. 


with you, to the condition of inferiors, 1s this not 
true? Does not the Constitution recognize the right 
to property in slaves? Will any sensible man deny 


| mand attention, 





this? How can it then be said we are equals, 
when you are permitted to go into these territo- 
ries with all your property, of every description, 
while we are forbidden to carry the most valuable 
of ours? We are expected to bear the burdens, 
and fight the battles of the Government, but not 
to share in the spoils after the victory is won; and 
when you call this equality, think you the South 
will believe you, and calmly submit to this gross 
injustice? Even the worm that crawls on the 
ground will turn for resistance when trod upon; 
and do you expect less of us. We can find means 
enough within the pale of the Constitution to apply 
the cup of bitterness to your lips. Then fancy not, 
while you are heaping aggressions and insults 
upon us, that you can escape a just retribution. 
t the southern people refuse to 


refuse to buy western produce, and you will soon 
learn that to be great, you must be just and gener- 
ous. The Methodist people protested years before 
they were forced away from their northern brethren. 
We protested years before we took up arms 
against the mother country; the first meeting held 
by our fathers was “to consult together on the pres- 
ent [then] circumstances of the colonies, and the 
difficulties to which ae must be reduced by the 
operation of the acts of Parliament, for levying 
duties and taxes on the colonies, and to consider 
of a general and united, dutiful, loyal, and humble 
Fepresentation,”’ &c. Who, sir, would have sup- 


[March 26, 


’ , i ht » 
was springing into existence? ‘Tab ~ lear 
Few foresaw and warned the British Governmen; 
of its danger. It is true, Colonel Barré, in 17 
said: “ I this day told you so, that the same s : 
which actuated that people at first, would cont 4 
with them still, but ence forbids me to ex 7 
myself further.”” But he was heeded not; and any 
not the same spirit: which is now awakened ; 
the South continue with them, unless you red - 
their grievances? Are there no signs in the politial 
horizon indicating danger to the country ? 7 
discontent of fourteen not worthy your * 
rious consideration? We have protested avnins 
your encroachments on our just and constitutional 
rights for fifteen years, and what do you now by. 
hoid ? Our people are resolving UPON concert of 
action, which, if not arrested by your timely recog. 
nition of our rights, may lead to consequences you 
little dream of. ss 

Will you follow this ignis fatuus into y 
than Sarbonian bogs, where all may be ewallowed 


|| up? And what benefit will it be to you or the world, 


when you have ruined your country? 1, sir, and 
the people I represent, are devotedly attached io 
the constitutional government our fathers gave ys: 
we demand no amendments, we only ask that it 
shall be administered in the liberal spirit in which 
it was framed. With it we are willing to live, ang 
under its flag, if need be, to die; but we insist you 
shall be bound by the solemn obligations of the 
Constitution, and that you shall not, by an irre. 
sponsible majority, trample it under foot, by 
creating an inequality between us. We cap 
never ‘consent to be your inferiors—better, far 
better, to-morrow’s sun should never rise on the 
South, than it should light her to infamy and dis- 
grace. 


UNLON AND FREEDOM, WITHOUT COMPROMISE, 


SPEECH OF MR. CHASE, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE Senate, March 26-7, 1850. 


The Senate having under consideration the res- 
olutions submitted by Mr? Cray— 


Mr. CHASE said: 

I rise, Mr. President, with unaffected diffidence, 
to offer to the Senate my views of the important 
questions presented by the resolutions of the hon- 
orable Senator from Kentucky. 

Coming from the private walks of life, without 
the advantage of previous public position, and 
without experience in legislative debate, | speak 
from no eminence which will entitle me to com- 
I claim for what I say that con- 
sideration only which is due to sincerity of belief, 
to directness of purpose, and to whatever force of 
argument | may be able to bring to the support of 
my positions. 

It has been said, Mr. President, and said ina 
tone of complaint, by southern gentlemen, that 
this Government is rapidly becoming a mere Gov- 
ernment of the majority—becoming a great consol- 
idated democracy. Now, sir, if by this it be meant 
that this Government of ours has become, or is t0 
become, a Government of the American people, 
administered in conformity with the will of a major- 
ity of the people—if it be meant that the democratic 
peinciple 1s carried, or is likely to be carried, inw 

ractical application in its administration and legis- 
ation, I see in the fact, if fact it be, no ground of 
complaint, but rather ground of congratulation and 
aiken. Why, sir, what is this oanee 
principle? Equality of natural rights, guarant! 
and secured to all, by the laws of a just popular 
Sipe eppiied For one, I desire to see ec prin- 
ciple ied to every subject of legislation, 00 
cmoston. what that saljens may beito. the great 
tion involved in the resolutions now before 


Senate, and to other question. 
But our responsibihisies oe limited by ovr 
Cs and however clear it may be that we ar 
by allegiance to democratic principle to 
condemn, to mi , to abolish sla wherever 
we can constitutionally do so, it is equally clear 
that we are not bound, and that we have no right 
Sieeake with slavery by legislation beyond the 
re of our constitutional powers. : 
We have no power to le ‘on the subject of 
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aavery in the States. We have power to prevent 
ig extension, and to prohibit its existence within | 
the sphere , 
eral Government. Our duty, therefore, is to 
abstain from interference with it in the States. It 
is aso our duty to prohibit its extension into 
jational territories, and its continuance where we 
are constitutionally responsible for its existence. 

Such, Mr. President, .is my position; and for 
the parpose of showing that | am sustained in it 
py the very highest authority, [ propose to review, 
somewhat at large, the history of thisGoveinment 
ip its relations to slavery. 

it was said yesterday by the honorable Senator 
fom Virginia {Mr. Huwrer) that the South had 
no cause of complaint against the North in regard 
slavery until the year 1820, the date of the Mis- | 
suri compromise. However that may be, we || 
must go further back in time, if we wish to trace | 
the controversy between slavery and freedom in 
this country to its source. We must go two hun- 
dred years further back. It was in 1620 that a 
Dutch ship ascended the James river, bringing the || 
frst slaves into Virginia. In that same year the || 
Mayflower brought the Pilgrim founders of New 
England to Plymouth Rock. Slavery was intro- 
duced into Virginia. Freedom was planted in 
New England. The contest between the despotic 
principle—the element and guaranty of slavery— 
and the democratic principle—the element and 
guaranty of liberty—commenced. 

But slavery was not established in Virginia 
without remonstrance and resistance. The colo- 
nists complained vehemently of the introduction 

j 
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| 





of slaves, and resorted to various expedients of 
prevention. But the desire of the mother country 
to benefit the navigator, and to stimulate produc- 
tion, led the British Government to disregard 
every complaint, and to negative all colonial legis- 
lation against the slave trade. Slaves continued 
to be imported. The traffic extended to other 
colonies, until at length slavery obtained a foothold 
inevery one of them. At the breaking out of the 
Revolution, slaves were held in every colony, from 
Massachusetts to Georgia. 

Well, sir, how was slavery regarded at that pe- 
riod? In September, ¥774, the first Congress of 
the colonies met in Philadelphia. Had the oppo- | 
sition to slavery, which had been-previously man- | 
ifested, and the desire for its extinction which had |! 
been so generally cherished, now become extinct? | 
A decisive answer to this inquiry may be found 
in an extract from a singularly able exposition of 
the Rights of British America, prepared by Mr. 
Jefferson, and laid before the Convention of Vir- 
ginia, which assembled in August, 1774, for the 
purpose of appointing delegates to the proposed 
Congress. I will read this extract: 

“ The abolition of domestic slavery is the GREATEST OBJECT 
of desire in these colonies, where it was unhappily iniro- 
duced in their infant state. But, previous to the enfran- 
chisement of te slaves, it is necessary to exclude further 
importations from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to 
effect this by prohibitions, and by imposing duties whieh 
might amount to prohibition, have heen hitherto defeated 
by his Majesty’s negative; thus preferring the immediate 
advantage of a few African corsairs to the lasting interests 
of the Ameriesn States, and the rights of human nature, 
deeply wounded by this infamous practice.”»—.4m. Archives, 
Ath series, vol. 1, p. 696. seycs 

The Congress, which soon after assembled, 
shared these sentiments. Among its first acts 
was the framing of the celebrated Articles. of 
Association, which composed the Non-[mporta- 


| 











tion, Non-Exportation, and Non-Consumption | 
Semen. will read the second of those 
articles: 


“That we will neither import nor purchase any slave im- 
ported after the first day of December next, which 
ume we will wholly discontinue the slave trade, and will 
neither be concerned in it ourselves, nor will we hire our 


Vessels, or sell our cc mmodities or maeatetaas those 
pola’ Concerned in it.” —vim, Archives, 4th , vol. 1, 


There was another article in this 
which I wil agreement, 
“Arr. 14 And we do further 
Will have no trade 


with any colony or province 


( and resolve, that we 
i 
shall not accede to, or which shall 


ngs, or intercourse what- 
n North America which 


; hereafter violate, this as- 
sociation, but will hold unworthy of the rights of 
and i > + 
come, Smal the iris of this country. 
Well, sir, this solemn covenant, thus pledgi | 
every colony and every citizen ieumenioeaee 


names of 
ware; Chase and Paca, of Maryland; Richard 
Henry Lee, of Virginia; Hooper and Hewes, of 
North Carolina; and Middleton, Rutledge, and 
Lynch, of South Carolina; all of whom subse- 
quently subscribed the Declaration of Independ- 
| ence. 
ington and Patrick Henry. 


| measure for obtaimng a redress of grievances from 
the People and Government of Great Britain, and 
to the faithful observance of which, in all their | 
stipulations, the delegates of the colonies pledged || 
themselves and their constituencies, ‘‘ under the || anborn gevierations who are to exist hereafter in America, 
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| donment and suppression of the slave trade, was 
é || signed by every delegate in Congress, southern 
of the exclusive jurisdiction of the | and northern. Pu 


blic sentiment on this subject was 


then unanimous, or next to unanimous, throughout 
the country. 


Among these signers we find the | 
odney, McKean, and Read, of Dela- 


We also find the names of George Wash- 
ow, Mr. President, let it be remembered that 


these Articles of Association, entered into as a | 


| sacred ties of virtue, honor, and love of country ;”” 
|| let it be remembered, I say, that these Articles con- || 


stituted the first bond of American Union. The | 
Union thus constituted was, to be sure, imperfect, 


partial, incomplete; but it was still a Union, a | 


|| Union of the Colonies and of the People, for the || 
And let it || 


great objects set forth in the Articles. 
be remembered, also, that prominent in the list of | 


measures agreed on in these Articles, was the dis- |, 


continuance of the slave trade, with a view to the | 
ultimate extinction of slavery itself. 

I say with a view to the ultimate extinction of 
slavery, and I have authority for saying so. 
ask attention to an extract from the proceedings of 
a town meeting at Danbury, Connecticut, held on 
the 12th of December, 1775: 

“It is with singular pleasure we notice the second article 
of the Assoviagion, in which it is agreed to import no more 
negro slaves, as we cannot but think it a palpable absurdity 
so loudly to complain of attempts to enslave us while we 
are actually enslaving others.”—Am. Archives, 4th series, 
vol, 1, p. 1 


This was the Northern view. What was the 
southern? We find it upon record in the proceed- | 
ings of the Congress of the Representatives of 
Darien, in the colony of Georgia. Acceding to 
the Association, they declared their views in these 
words: 

«We, the Representatives of the extensive district of 
Darien, in the colony of Georgia, being now assembled in 
Congress, by the authority and free choice of the inhabit- 
ants of said district, now freed from their fetters, do resolve.”’ 


Then follow several resolutions setting forth the | 
grounds of complaint against the oppressions of | 
Great Britain, closing with the emphatic declara- 
tion which | now read: 

“To show to the world that we are not influenced by any | 
contracted or interested motives, but by a general philan- | 
thropy for all mankind, of whatever climate, language, or | 
complexion, we hereby declare our disapprobation and ab- | 
horrence of the unnatural practice of slavery in America, 
(however the uncultivated state of our country or other 
specious arguments may plead for it)—a practice founded | 
in injustice and cruelty, and highly dangerous to our liber- | 
ties as well as lives, debasing partof our fellow-creatures | 
below men, and corrupting the virtue and morals of the | 
rest, and laying the basis of that liberty we contend for, and 
which we pray the Almighty to continue to the latest pos- | 
terity, upon a very wrong foundation. We therefore resolve | 
at all times to use our utmost endeavors for the manumission | 
of our slaves in this colony, wpon the most safe and equita- 
ble footing for the masters and themselves.”—.4m. ives, | 
4th series, vol. 1. p. 1135. 


That, sir, was the Southern view. At least it 
was the view of a large, and intellig@nt, and in- | 
fluential body of southern men. And with this | 
understanding of their effects and tendency, the | 
Articles of Association were adopted by colonial | 
conventions, county meetings, and lesser assem- | 
blages, throughout the country, and became the 
law of America—the fundamental Constitution, so 
to speak, of the first American Union. It is need- | 
less to cite many resolutions of these meetings. 
They can be found in the American Archives by 
those who desire to investigate the subject. | 
will quote but two. 

The first is a resolution of the Convention of | 
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county, Virginia, in November, 1774, in these 
words: 

“ The Association entered into by Congress being publicly 
read, the freeholders and other inhabitants of the county 
t testify to the world their concdérrence and 


that they mi 
hearty « tion of the measures adopted by that reepect- 
able body, very cordially aceeded thereto, and did bind and 


oblige. themselves, by the sacred ties of virtue, bower, and 
love to their country, strictly and inviolably to observe and 
keep the same in every particular.” ' 


These, sir, are specimens of the formal and 
solemn declarations and engagements of public 
bodies. To show the sentiment which pervaded 
the masses of the people, I will read an extract 
from an eloquent paper, entitled ‘* Observations 
addressed to the People of America,"’ printed at 
Philadelphia in November, 1774: 


* The least deviation from the resolves of Congress will 
be treason; such treason as few villains have ever had an 
| Opportunity of committing. It will be treason againet the 
present inhabitants of the colonies, against the millions of 


against the only liberty and happiness which remain to 
| mankind, against the last hopes of the wretched in every 
corner of the world ; in a word, it will be treason agninst 
WE ARE NOW LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
| aN American Consrirutton. Let us, therefore, bold up 
everything we do to the eye of posterity. They will most 


probably measure theiz jiberties and happiness by the must 
|} careless of our footsteps. Let no unhallowed hand touch 
| the precious seed of liberty. Let us form the gtorions 
| tree insach a manner, and imi gnate it with euch pria- 


ciples of life, nat it shall last forever. * * I almost 
| wish to live to hear the triumphs of the jubilee in the year 

1874; to see the medala, pictures, fragments of writings, 
| that shall be di=played to revive the memory of the procecd- 
| ings of the Congress of 1774. If any adventitious eireum- 


|| stance shall give precedency on that day, it shall be to in- 


| herit the blood, or even to possess the name, of a member 
of that glorious assembly.”’— american irchives, 4th series, 

| vol. I, p- 916. 
In these various resolves and declarations, Mr. 
President, we have the first expressions of the 
| public sentiment and will of the American people 


| upon this subject of slavery. The earliest action 
| of the associated colonies was anti-slavery action. 
|| The Union which they then formed was indeed, 


as I have said, incomplete; but it was complete 


|| enough to warrant the Congress which represented 


| it in declaring independence, in waging war, in 


| contracting debts; in assuming, in short, many of 
|| the functions of nationality and sovereignty. 
if 


| Well, sir, nearly two years passed by, and the 
i gneen of the colonies remained unredressed. 
| The war of the Revolution had’ begun, and the 
| Declaration of Independence was promulgated. 
| That instrument breathed the same spirit as the 
| Articles of Association. The original draught, 
| as it came from the hands of Jefferson, contained 


|| a clause reprobating im the strongest terms the 


traffic in men. 1 will read it: 

“ He has weged cruel war against human nature itself, 
| violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the per- 
sons of a distant people who neveroffended him; captiva- 
ting and carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, 
or to incur a miserable death in their transportation thither. 
| This piratical warfare, the vrium of infidel Powers, is 
the warfare of the Céristian King of Great Britain. Deter- 
| mined to keep open a market where men should be bought 
and sold, he has prostituted his negative for suppressing 
every legisiative attempt to prohibit or restrain this execra- 
bie commerce.” * 

This clause was indeed omitted from the Deela- 
ration, not because it did pot express the sentiments 
of the majority of Congress, but, as Mr. Jefferson 
informs us, in compliance to South Carolina and 
Georgia. He intimates also that some tenderness 
under these censures was manifested by northern 
gentlemen, whose constituents had been somewhat 
largely engaged in the slave trade. But still the 

t fundamental truth, which constitutes the 
basis of all just government, and which condemns 
equally every form of oppression, was retained in 
the Declaration, and announced to the world as 
self-evident: the truth that ‘all men are created 
‘equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
‘ with certain inalienable rights; that among these 
‘ are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
‘to secure these rights governments were instituted 
‘among men, deriving their just powers from the 
‘consent of the governed.”” 

Thus we see, that, in this seeond great act of 
the American people, the fundamental truth, upon 








Maryland, held in November, 1774, readopted by 
a subsequent convention, more fully attended, in 
December of the same year: 

“ Resolved, That member of this meeting will, and 
every person in wey nee should, om and \avtalabty 
observe and carry into execution the on 
by the Continental Congress.” 


The other is the declaration adopted by a 
eral meeting of the freehoiders at-Janes Oley 


which the Articles of Association were based, was 
reiterated—not as a “rhetorical flourish,’ not as 
an abstraction ineapable of practical application in 
human affairs, but as a living principle, not to be 





*3 Madison Pi , at the close of the volume, where a 
fae simile in Mr. Jeflerson’s handwriting will be 5 
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disregarded, without fatal consequences, in the i} tions, as a Senator of a State whose rights 


siructure or the administration of government. 


That such was the view actually taken of the Dec- || 


laration at that time, is further evident from the 
language of the despatches transmitting it to the 
authorities of the 


commander-in-chief of the army. I will quote a | 
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Union and Freedom, without Compromise—Mr. 


interests, as well as the rights and interests of her 
sister States of Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Iili- 


| nois, are affected to some extent, by the claim of 
| exclusive title to the western country which has 
ifferent colonies, and to the 


been advanced in behalf of Virginia. 
Whatever the title of Virginia may have been, 


paragraph from the letter of the President of Con- || however, it is certain that upon her cession, made 


gress, John Hancock, to the Convention of New | 
Jersey: 


‘1 do myself the honor to enclose, in obedience to the 


as | have said, on the Istof March, 1784, the United 
States came into the undisputed ownership and sov- 
ereignty of the vast region northwest of the Ohio. 


communds of Congress, a copy of the Declaration of Inde- || To dispose of the soil and to determine the political 


pendence, which you will please to have proclaimed in 
your entony in each way and manner as you judge best. 


|| institutions of the territory, now became the duty 


The important consequences resulting to the American 1 of Congress; and the duty ~e promptly performed. 
States trom thie Declaration of Independence, considered | On the very day of the cession, before the sun went 


as the ground and foundation of a fulure Government, will | 
naturally <uggest the riety of proclaiming itin such a 
mode a= that the pee may be universally informed of it.” | 
—Americun Archives, Sth series, vol. 1, p. 11. 


Such were the principles, Mr. President, of the 


down, Thomas Jefferson, in behalf of a committee, 
consisting of himself, Mr. Howell of Rhode Island, 


Chase. 


and || the minorit to control the majori 


and Mr. Chase of Maryland, reported a plan for | 


|| the government of the Western Territory—not that 
| lying north of the Ohio merely, but of all, from the 


Government and the people during the struggle || north jine of Florida to the north line of the United 


for independence. were reiterated at the 
close of it 
was ratified in 1783, Congress issued an address | 


to the States, drawn up by Mr. Madison, the 


They 


main parpose of which was to pursuade to the || 


provision of a fund for the discharge of the public 
engagements, That @ddress contains the clause 
which J will now read: 


Let it he cemembered, finally, that it has ever been the || lishingatemporary Government. * * * 


pride and boast of America that the rights for which she | 


contended were the rights of human nature. By the bless- | 
ing Of the uthor of these rights on the means exerted for || 
their defence, they have prevailed against all opposition, 
and form the basis of thirteen independent Stutes. No in- || 


stance has heretofore oceurred, ner can any instance be ex- || Constitution and Government for themselves: 


pected hereafter to occur, in which the anadulterated forms 


| 
j 
| 


I 


States. This, sir, is a memorable document of our 


Very shortly after the treaty of peace | early history, and I propose to read portions of it 


to the Senate: 


«“ The territory ceded, or to be ceded, by the individual States 
to the United States, * * * shail be formed into distinct 
States. * * * Thesetiiers * * * shall, either on 
their own petition or on the order of Congress, receive au- 
thority, with appointments of tiwe and place, for their free 


| males, of full age, to meet together for the purpose of estab- 


Such temporary 
Government shall only continue in force, in any State, until 
it shall have acquired twenty thousand inhabitants ; when, 
giving due proof thereof to Congress, they shall receive from 


| them authority, with appointments of time and place, to call 


a convention Of representatives to establish a permanent 
Provided, 
That both the temporary and permanent Governments be es- 


of republican government can pretend to so fair an opportu- 1] tablished upon these principles az their basis.”’ 


nity of justifying themselves by their fruita. In this view, | 
the citizens of the United States are respons ble for the 


greatest trust ever confided to a political society.”—1 Madi. || 18 a8 follows: 


son Papers, Ap. 11. 
This, sir, was the acknowledgment of 1783: 
vindicate privileges, but rights; not the rights of 


any part or class of the people, but the rights of || 
all men—* the rights of human nature.’”’ i 


Here follow sundry provisions, the last of which 


“ That after the year 1800 of the Christian era there shall 


|| be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the said 

: : | States, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the 

That the war of the Revolution was waged not to || party shatl have been duly convicted to huve been personally | 
guilty.” 


This, sir, was the plan and proviso of Jefferson. 


| It met the approbation of the American People. | 

It was not Jong before an occasion arose to test |! It proved that the declaration of 1776 was not an | 
the sincerity of Congress in these various declara- || empty profession, but a true faith. 
tions; to determine whether or not Congress was || that the spirit of the covenant of 1774 yet ani- | 
prepared to-earry the principles so solemnly recog- || mated the heart of the nation. 


It proved 


nized into practical cameemens without respect to || grand and comprehensive scheme, the commence- 


persons or sections. 
to the cecasion. 


or was Congress wanting || 


ment of the nineteenth century was to witness the 


inauguration of freedom, as the fundamental and | 
On the Ist of March, 1784, Virginia ceded to the || perpetual law of the transmontane half of the | 


United States all her claim to the territory north- || American Repubiic. 


west of the Ohio. Much praise has been awarded | 
to Virginia for this cession. I desire to detract | 
nothing from it. 


which she ceded. It is true that, acting under her 


Had this plan and proviso been adopted, we 


No slave 


According to this | 


| 





authority, and in anticipation of an expedition | Unhappily, however, the proviso was not adopted; | 
ordered ty Congress, the gallant George Rogers || and, as | have already said that it met the ap- 


Clarke, at the head of a handful of brave Ken- | 


| 


tuckians, dispossessed the British authorities of | ceedings which resulted in its rejection. 


proval of the people, | ask attention to the pro- 
On the 


that portion of the territory which they had occa- | 19th of April, Mr. Spaight, of North Carolina, 


i 


pied on the Wabash and Mississippi. But it is | 


moved that the proviso be stricken out. Under 


right to say, and I am bound t say, that the || the Articles of Confederation, which governed the 
valulity of the Virginia title was nevet recognized, | proceedings of Congress, a majority of the thir- 


was always contested, by Congress. Other States 
claimed interests in the same territory. New York 
clammed the whole; Connecticut claimed a part, 
and Massachusetts also advanced a claim. Against } 
all these demands, asserted a right, in 

behalf of the United States, to the entire trans- 
Alleghatian region, as crown lands, acquired from || 
Great Britain by the common blood and treasure || 
of all the States, and appealed to the claimant 
States ts relinquish their pretensions. New York 
was the first to respond to this appeal, and her 
cession was accepted by Congress in 1782. Vir- 
ginia had previously posed to cede all her 
claim northwest of the Ohio on certain conditions; || 





| teen States was necessary to an affimative decision 
| of any question; and the vote of no State could be 
| counted, unless represented by at least two dele- 


tes. 
e The question upon Mr. Spaight’s motion was 
put in this form: 
** Shall the words moved to be struck out stand?’’ 
The vote stood— 
For the Proviso, six States, viz: New Hamp- 


shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 


New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Against the Proviso, three States, viz: Virginia, 
Maryland, and South Carolina. 

Delaware and Georgia were not represented. 


but the conditions not being admitted, the cession | New Jersey, by Mr. Dick, voted aye, but her vote, 


was not accepted. Subsequently the contest was } 


terminated by a satisfactory cession, made by | counted. The vote of 
| vided—Mr, Williamson voting aye, Mr. Spaight, 
‘no. The vote of Virginia stood—-Mr. Jefferson, 


Virginia and aceepted by Congress. It was an 
arrangement, in fact, which involved concessions 
oa both sides, Virginia yielded to the United 
Siates all her claims to territory northwest of the 
Onin, and the United States tacitly surrendered 
to Virgina all claim to the territory southeast of 
that river, alleged to be within her chartered limits. 
1 have thought it my duty to make these observa- 


eee, tie eof ieee Cushion wee dr 
l- 


aye, Messrs. Hardy and Mercer, no. Of the 
twenty-three delegates present and voting, sixteen 
voted for, and seven against, the proviso. Thus 
was the proviso defeated bya minority vote. The 
ple were for it, the States were for it; but it 

iled in consequence of a provision which enabled 


i 


| 


ol 
i : 
| 

= 


Senate. 


a 


Se 
It so hap. 


r. Beatty, the colleague of Mr. Die 
+ Dick 


= . 
eft Congress a day or two before ; 
a day or two after. he been ion 
one of Mr. Jefferson’s colleagues voted with hime 
the result would have been changed.* How cm 
the consequences which, in this instance, depended 
on a single vote. - 
Weil, sir, the ordinance of 1784, thus 
and otherwise mutilated, became the Jaw of the 
land on the 23d of April following. In 1745, M, 
Jefferson went abroad as Minister to France, and 
was out of the country until after the adoption of 
the Constitution. The agitation of the proviso 
however, did not cease in consequence of his ab. 
sence. In that same year, (1785,) Mr. King, of 
Massachusetts, again moved the proviso jn C 
gress, in a slightly modified form, as follows: 
That there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary sor. 
vitude in any of the States deseribed in the resoives 0) (yp. 
gress of the 23d of April, 1784, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes whereof the party shall have been Petsonally 
guilty; and that this regulation shall be an article of eo. 
pact, and remain a fundamental principle of the constity. 
ons between the thirteen origina’ States, aud each of tie 
States described in the said resolve of the 23d of Apri 
1784.”—4 Jour. Old Cong., 481. ' 
The resolution was ordered to be committed } 
the votes of New Hampshire, Massachusetis, Con. 
necticut, Rhode Island,“ New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland—eight; against the 
votes of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro. 
lina, and Georgia—four. Delaware was not rep. 
resented. The vote of Maryland was determined 
by two ayes against one nu, while that of Virzinia 
was determined by two noes against one aye. The 
decided favor shown to this resolution by the vote 


maimed 


On 


|| for its commitment was the more remarkable, 


inasmuch as it proposed the immediate prohibition 
of slavery, instead of prohibition after 1800, in ail 
territory acquired and to be acquired. 

No further action was had at this time; but ina 
little more than two years afterwards, the subject 


'| was brought for the third time before Congress, in 


connection, as before, with the government of the 
western territory. The ordinance of 1784, from 
causes into which it is not material to inquire, had 
never been carried into pracjical operation. Settle- 
ments were about to commence in the Northwest, 
and the settlers needed protection and government. 
Congress, therefore, in 1787, resumed the consider- 
ation of the subject of western territory. These 
deliberations resulted in the celebrated ordinance 
of 1787, the last great act, and among the greatest 
acts of the Congress of the Confederation; an act 
which received the unanimous votes of the Siaies, 


| should not now be discussing the questions which || 84+ with a single exception from New York, of 


Virginia, doubtless, confided || embarrass us, The extension of slavery would 
fully in the validity of her title to the territory || have been limited by the Alleghanies. 
could ever have trodden a foot of the soil beyond. 


all the delegates. This ordinance, in its sixth ar- 
ucle of compact, expressly prohibited slavery and 
involuntary servitude, except for crime, through- 
out the territory. It abolished existing slavery, 
and it forbade future slavery. It covered with this 
prohibition every inch of territory then belonging 
to the United States. It expressly declared the 
national policy which this prohibition and kindred 
provisions contained in the articles of compact 
were meant to indicate and establish. This is its 
language: A 

“Por exTenpine the fundamental ciples of civil 
religious liberty, whereon these republics prigenter 
constitutions, are erected ; to fir and establish those prinei- 
ples as the basis of all laws, constitutions, and governments, 
which forever hereafter shall be formed in the said terri- 
tory: * * * Be it ordained and declared,” &c. 

To guard against possible future departure from 
this policy, it was ordained that these articles 
should “ forever remain unalterable,” unless al- 
tered by the ‘*common consent of the original 
States, and the States in the territory.” 

It is hardly possible to conceive of a more ex- 

icit declaration of governmental policy than this. 

he state of public sentiment in regard to slavery, 
which resulted in this positive and unanimous ex- 
clusion of it from national territory, is well de- 
scribed in a letterof Mr. Jefferson to Dr. Price, 
who published about that time a book in favor of 
ipati The letter bears date Paris, Au- 


*Southward of the | 
concurring with it [Dr. P.’ 
the subject of slavery. 
Chesapeake, the bulk of the 


* 4 Journals . Confed. 374 also . Globe 
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ood it will find a respectable minority ready to adopt 
peer ce a minority which, for weight and worth of 
in ‘eter, preponderates against the greater number who 
ce nat the courage to divest their families of a property 
ch, however, keeps their conscience uneasy. North- 
- orthe Chesapeake, you may find here and there an 
pe to your doctrine, as you may find here and there 
robber oF & murderer ; but in no greater number. In that 
of America, there being but few staves, they can easily 
mencunder themsetves of them; and emancipation is put 
wo sucha train that in a few vears there will be no slaves 
“aud of Maryland. In Maryland I do not find sacha 
jrcpositi@t to begia the redress of the enormity as in Vir- 
‘ag. ‘This is the next Stave to which we may turn our 
Fe (or the Interesting spectacte of justice in conflict with 
varice and oppression ; @ conflict wherein the sacred side 
rr aining @ ily reeruits from the influx into office of young 
t n, grown and growing up.” 


The general state of opinion is also well ex- 
ed by Mr. Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia, 
where he says: 

«| think a change already pereeptible since the origin of 
ourpresentrevolution. The spirit of the master is abating ; 
mat of the slave ig tising from the dust, his condition molli- 
fring, and the way T hope preparing, under the auspices of 
Heaven, for a total emancipation.” 


in another place, declaring his own sentiments, 
he said: I] 

«Nobody wishes more ardently than I to see an aboli- | 
tien not oaly of the trade, but of the condition of slavery; || 
andcertainly nobody will be more willing to encounter any | 
sacrifice for that object.” 


es 
ET 
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These sentiments were shared by nearly every 


distinguished character of that time. 

ina letter to Robert Morris, dated Mount Ver- || 
non, April 12, 1786, George Washington said: l} 

“{ can only say that there is not a man living who 
wishes more sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for 1 
the abolition of it, [slavery ;] but there is only one proper 
and effectual mode in which it can be aceomplished, and 
that is by fegislative authority ; and this, so far as my suf- | 
jrage will go, shall never be wanting.”’-—9 Sparks? Washing- | 
ton, 158. 


Ina letter to John F. Mercer, September 9, 


1786, he reiterated this sentiment: 


«“[ never mean, unless some particular circumstances 
should compel me to it, Lo possess another slave by purchase, 
it being among my Grst wishes to see some plan adopted 
by which slavery in this country may be abolished by 
law.” — Ibid. 

And in aletter to Sir John Sinclair, he further | 
said: 


present, but which nothing is more certain than they must 
bave, and at a period not remote.’? 

It is unnecessary to multiply these extracts. So 
universal were these sentiments, that Mr. Leigh, 
in the Convention of Virginia, in 1832, did not 
hesitate to say: 








“{ thought till very lately, that it was known to every- 
body that, during the Revolution, and for many years after, 
the abolition of slavery was a favorite topic with many of 
ourablest statesmen, who entertained with respect ail the 
schemes which wisdom or ingenuity could suggest for its 
asccomplishment.?? 


I think, Mr. President, that two facts may now 
be regarded as established: First, that in 1787 the 
national policy in respect to slavery was one of | 
restriction, limitation, and discouragement. See- 

| 





ondly, that it was generally expected that under 
the action of the State governments slavery would 
gradually disappear from the States. 

Such was the state of the country when the 
Convention met to frame the Constitution of the 
United States. ‘That Convention was sitting in | 
Philadelphia while Congress was framing the Or- | 
dinance in New York. mt | 

lthas been said, in the course of this debate, 
that there was some understanding between Con- 
gress and the Convention in regard to the question 
ofsiavery. That may beso. There is, however, 
nothing in history which proves it, though cir- 
cumstances do certainly seem to warrant such @ 
conjecture. But, if there was an understanding, 


'o what did it relate? Not certainly to the whole | under the 


subject of slavery; 
mulgation of the ordinance, no discussion had 
taken place: in the Convention on that subject, ex- | 
cept in respect to the question of re tation 
and taxation. That question had been discussed 
with considerable heat; so much, indeed, that some 
members declared themselves ready to break up 
the Convention rather than consent to the repre- 
Sentation of slaves. The exclusion of slavery 
rom the territories by the ordinance may have 
had, and may have been intended to have, some 
influence this discussion. It may be that 


members from the free States, seeing slavery ex- 


| 
| 


for, up to the time of the pro- || will never be introduced anong them.”—2 Elliot's 


| determined, under State laws. 
“There are in Pennsylvania laws for the gradual abolition || 
of slavery, which neither Virginia nor Maryland have at | 
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cluded from national territory, and supposing its | 
extension to be thereby forever interdicted, were | 
the more willing to consent to a representation of | 
slaves as a temporary arrangement, which would || 
cease of itself when slavery itself should cease or 
ran out, at some period ** not remote.’? But there || 
is not a particle of foundation for any supposition 
that there was any understanding between Con- || 
gress and the Convention, based upon the idea || 
that slavery and freedom were entitled to equal 
regard in the action of the Government. Far from 
it. Whatever understanding there was, if there 
was any, must have been based upon the idea of 
slavery restriction; upon the fact that its extension 
was prohibited, and that its final disappearance 
was expected. 

The framers of the Constitution acted under the | 
influence of the general sentiment of the country, 
Some of them had contributed in no small meas- 
ure to form that sentiment. Let us examine the 
instrument in its light, and ascertain the original | 
er of its language. 

hat, then, shall we find in it? The guaran- 
tees so much talked of? Recognition of property 
ui men? Stipulated protection for that property 
in national territories and by national law? No, 
sir; nothing like it. 

We find, on the contrary, extreme care to ex- 
clude these ideas from the Constitution. Neither | 
the word ** slave’’ nor “slavery” is to be found 
in any provision. There is nota single expres- 
sion which charges the National Government with 
any responsibility in regard toslavery. No power 
is conferred on Congress either to establish or sus- 
tain it. The framers of the Constitution left it 
where they found it, exclusively within and under 
the jurisdiction of the States. Wherever slaves | 
are referred to at all in the Constitution, whether 


| in the clause providing for the apportionment of 


representation and direct taxation, or in that stip- 
ulating for the extradition of fugitives from ser- 
vice, or in that restricting Congress as to the pro- 
hibition of importation or migration, they are | 
spoken of, not as persons held as property, but as 
persons held to service or having their condition | 
We learn, indeed, 
from the debates in the Constitutional Convention, 
that the idea of property in men was excluded 
with special solicitude. 

Mr. Madison declared, he “thought it wrong 


| to admit in the Constitution the idea that there 
|| could be property in men.’’—3 Mad. Pap., 1429. 


Mr. Gerry thought the Convention ** had noth- 


| ing to do with the conduct of the States as to 


slaves, but ought to be careful not to give any 


| sanction to it.”"—3 Mad. Pap., 1394. 


Similar expressions were used by other mem- 
bers. But [need go no further. Multiplied words 
will not convince those who will not regard the lan- | 
guage of the Constitution itself, or the plain decja- 
rations of its framers. 

It may, however, be worth while to refer briefly 
to the views expressed in the State Conventions 
which convened for the purpose of considering the 
Constitution with a view to its ratification. Did 
they expect the extension or continuance of slavery 
through the action or under the protection of the 


| Government which they were called on to estab- 


lish? Notat all. 

James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, had been a 
leading member of the Convention, and in the 
Ratification Convention of his State, when speaking 
of the clause relating to the power of Congress 
over the slave trade after twenty years, he said: 


“T consider this Clause as laying the foundation for ban- 
ishing slavery out of this county; and thoug! the period is 


more distant than I could wish it, it will prodace the same | 
gradual change as was produced in Pennsylvania, | 


kind 
ef. will be 

slavery 
Debates, 


In another place, speaking of this clause, he 
said: 

* It presen 
of mankind will be and establised throughout 
the Union. If there was no other lovely feature in the Con- 
stitution but this one, it would diffuse a heauty over its whole 
countenance. 
will have power to exterminate slavery from within our 
borders.”’—2 Eliiot’s Debates, 484. 


In the Ratification Convention of Massachusetts, 
Genera] Heath said: 
“The migration or importation, &c., is confined to the 


* * The new States which are to be forme 
control of Congress in this particular, and 


ts us with the pleasing prospect that the rights 


Yet the lapse of a few years, and Congress 
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States now existing only; new States cannotclaim it. Con- 
gress, by their ordinance for creating new States, some time 
since deelared that the new States shall be republican, and 


| that there shall be no slavery in them.’’—2 Biuliot’s Debates, 


115. 


Nor were these views and anticipations confined 
to the free States. In the Ratification Convention 


| in Virginia, Mr. Johnson said; 


* They tell us that they see a progressive danger of bringing 
about emancipation. ‘The principle has begun since the 
Revolution. Let us do what we will, it will come round. 
Slavery has been the foundation of much of that impiety and 


| dissipation which haye been so much dissem minated aniong 


our countrymen. If it were totally abolished, it would do 


| much good.”—3 Elliot's Debates, 6—48. 


And Governor Randolph, while denying, and 
justly denying, the power of the General Govern- 
ment, under the Constitution, to interfere wiih 
slavery in the States, rebuked those who ex- 
pressed apprehensions that its influence might be 


| exerted on the side of freedom, by saying: 


|  T hope that there are none here who, considering the sub- 

| jeet inthe calm light of philosophy, will advance an obj c- 

| tion dishonorable to Virginia, that, at the moment they are 

| securing the rights of their citizens, there is a spark of hope 
that these unfortunate men now eld in bondage may, by 
the operation of the General Government, be made free.” — 
3 Eliot's Debates, 588. 

|  Butthe people were not satisfied with the fact 

| that no power to invade personal freedom was 

| conferred on Congress by the Constituuon. They 

| demanded direct and positive guarantees of per- 

| sonal rights In compliance with these demands, 
several of the Ratification Conventions proposed 

| to Congress such amendments as were desired by 

| their respective States. 

| Virginia proposed a bill of rights, omitting, sin- 

| gularly enough, the first and fundamental provision 

| of her own bill of rights, namely, that ‘all men 

| are born equally free and independent,’’ but con- 

| taining this provision: 

| «No freeman ought to be taken, imprisoned, or disseized 
of his freehold, liberties, privileges, or franchises, or out- 

| lawed, or exiled, or in any manner destroyed or deprived of 

| his lite, liberty, or property, but by the luw of the land.”—3 

| Eltiot’s Debates, 658. 

North Carolina and Rhode Island each proposed 

| the same clause. (4 Eliiot’s Debates, 243; 1 1d., 334.) 
New York proposed a different provision: 

«“ No persen ought to be taken, imprisoned, or disseized 
of his freehold, or be exiled, or deprived of his privileges, 
franchises, life, liberty, or property, but by due process of 
law.”’—1 Eliiot’s Debutes, 328. 

Thesé various propositions caine before Con- 
gress, and that body, at its first session, agreed 
upon several amendments to the Constitution, 
which were subseyuently ratified by the States. 
That which related to personal liberty was ex- 
pressed in these comprehensive words: 

‘No person * * * * shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law,’’—Cons,, 
Amend,, virt. 5. 

In my judgment, sir, if this amendment had 
never been made, Congress: would have had no 

| power to institute slavery; that isto say, toenforce, 
by its laws, the subjection of one mau to the ab- 
solute contro! and disposal of another man: for no 
| such power is conferred by the Constituuion, and 
the action of Congress must be restrained within 
its delegated powers. But the amendment is an 
| express guarantee of personal liberty. it is an ex- 
press prohibition against its invasion. So long as 
it remains a part of the Constitution, and is obeyed, 
|| slavery cannot be constitutionally introduced any- 
where or maintained anywhere by the legislation 
of Congréss. It must depend, and depend wholly, 
| upon State law, both for existence and support. 
| Beyond State limits, within tne boundaries of the 
United States, there can be constitutionally no 
slave. 
| Here I may pause. 1 have rapidly sketched the 
| rise of the American Government and the Ameri- 
| can Union, so far as their relations to American 
| slavery are involved, from their origin in the As 
'| sociation of 1774 to the establishment of the Con- 
|| stitution in 1787. One spirit pervaded, one prin- 
| ciple controlled all this action—a spirit of profound 
reverence for the rights of man as man—the prin- 
ciple of perfect equality of men before the law. — 
Animated by this spirit and guided by this prin- 
|| ciple, the Association bound all its members to dis- 
| continue the slave trade. If any of them continued 
| it—and some of them did—the guilt was on their 
| own heads only, for the Association had no power 
| to enforce the covenant. When the American Con- 
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gress resolved on independence, they solemnly an- 
nounced the great doctrine of inalienable rights as | 
the basis of the national political faith and the | 
foundation of all just government. When the war | 
of the Revolution was over, ey renewed the dec- 
laration, that the contest which they had waged | 
was in defence of the rights of human nature. 


When the acquisition of the Northwestern Terri- | the slave representation, and their power is gone. 


tory presented an opportunity of carrying into | 


practical application their exalted principles, they | 
did not hesitate, but established tnem forever as || 


the basis of all laws, constitutions, and govern- 


ments, within its limits. When the Confederation | 


roved inadequate to the exigencies of the Repub- || 
ic, and the ere undertook the work of reform- || 
itical system, they constituted the new | 


ing their po ne ni 
Government and established the new Constitution 


upon principles which made the enslavement of || 
men by the Government under the Constitution a || 
legal impossibility. Let those who are inclined to | 


murmur because no more was done, ask themselves, | 
by what people, in what age besides, has so much 

been done for the cause of freedom and right? Up | 
to the time of the adoption of the Constitution, | 


there was not asingle slave in America, made such | 


or held such, under any law of the United States. 
Had the policy of the founders of the Republic been 
wee gH and had the principles which they estab- 
i 


administration, there would have been now no 
tion—probably no slave within the boundaries of | 


the Republic. 
Unhappily, however, the original policy of the 


contro its action. A change occurred—almost im- | 


peréeptible at first, but becoming more and more | 


marked and decided, until nearly total. The hon- | 
orable Senator from Massachusetis in the course | 
of his late speech noticed this change, and ascribed 
it to the rapid increase in the production of cotton. 


Doubtless, sir, that wasa leading cause. The pro- || 
duction of cotton, in consequence of the invention || 


of the cotton gin, increased from 487,600 pounds | 
in 1793, to 6,276,300 pounds in 1796, and continued | 
to inerease very rapidly afterwards. Of course the | 
market value of slaves advanced, and masters were | 
lesa inclined to emancipation. 

But the increase of the cotton crop was not the 
only, nor, in my judgment, the chief cause of al- 


tered public sentiment and governmental! action. || 


The change in the structure of the Government | 
which introduced into one branch of the Legisla- 
ture, and into the electoral college, a representation 
for slaves, constituted, I think, a far more potent 
cause, 1 will sketch the progress of the power 
derived from this source, for | think it important 
that its practical operation should be understood. 


Ladmit that it is conferred by the Constitution; || seem to have been anticipated, that the unity of 


but-—— 


Mr. BORLAND. Will the honorable Senator || 





allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CHASE, Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think I understood the 
Senator as giving as a reason for adhering to the | 
institution of slavery on the part of southern states- 
men, that the Constitution allowed the slave popu- 
jation 4o form a basis of representation. Does the 
Senetor give that as a reason why they adhered 
to the institution of slavery, and became more 
attached to it? 

Mr. CHASE, | believe that was one of the 


reasons. 
Mr. BORLAND. Then I can say to the Sena- 


itself; for the reason that if the slaves were liber- 

ated, each would be counted; whereas, being re- 

tained as slaves, only three-fifths of their number | 

a brought into the computation, and we lose two- 
ths, 

Mr, CHASE, Undoubtedly, Mr. President, if || 
the slaves were free they would be reckoned at |) 
their full number inthe basis of representation; | 
but the influence of their representation upon the | 
character of the Government would be wholly 
changed. There would be no slave interest. 

Mr. BORLAND, Free negroes are represented. 

Mr. CHASE, I am obliged to the Senator from | 
Arkansas for the information he gives me; i had | 
learned the fact he states from the Constitution. | 
Why, sir, is it not quite obvious that in a district 





|| what more particularly to the first. 
The first apportionment was made by the Con- | States for the supply of foreigners, and provide 

|| stitution Convention. Regard was had, doubtless, || 

shed been faithfully carried out in legislatior and | 

|| of Representatives assigned to each State; but we 

slave anywhere under exclusive national jurisdic- || 


|| Congress, if the Convention based their original 





where the number of slaves is considerable, even 
if suffrage be universal, the number of votes must | 
be proportionably reduced? And, inasmuch as | 
| slaveholders are usually the chief landholders and | 
property holders, and have a common interest, is it | 
not quite Obvious that they will generally be able to | 
| wield the political power of the district? Destroy | 


! 
} 
} 


Enfranchise the slaves, and there are no slave- | 
holders, and of course no slave power. 


power. I repeat, Mr. President, and they who 
think me wrong may refute what | say, if they | 


| ing and action in regard toslavery which began to 
manifest itself about this time, and that these | 
causes, in my judgment, were—first, the politi- | 
eal power derived by slaveholders from the rep- 

resentation of three-fifths of their slaves; and, | 
| secondly, the augmented value of slaves arising 


sideration; but I wish to direct attention some- 


to the three-fifths rule in determining the number 
cannot now ascertain how many were allowed for 


the slaves. 


apportionment. I now propose to submit to the 


decennial period since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution; the number of inhabitants required for 


oned at three-fifths of their actual number; and 


| period: 


EE _ —_ 


Decennial (Representative Threr-fifths of | Representa- 
period. number. slaves, ‘tives for slaves. 


| 1790 — 1800 30,0100 408,737 


Enfran- || 
chisement will, doubtless, increase the political || 
|| power of the State, but it will annihilate the slave 


can, that there must have been some adequate | African slave trade itself came in for » jhe 
cause or causes for the remarkable change of feel- |! 


3. The census supplies the means of || 
|| ascertaining the precise quantum of slave repre- | 
|| sentation in each decennial period since the first | 
Government and the original principles of the Gov- || 
ernment in respect to slavery did not permanently |, 





180 — 1810 33,000 535,024 | 16 
1310 — 1820 35,000 714,816 
1820 — 1830 40,000 922,439 

| 1830 — 1840 40,700 1,205,418 

| 1840 — 1850 | 70,600 1,493,013 | 

 \oee noes sinha —— * 


From this table it appears that in the very first 


apportionment upon anything like a correct esti- 
mate of the population, there must have been at 


| least ten representatives of slaves, and that in the 
_ second Congress there were thirteen. 


it was im- 
| possible that the influence of this representation 
| should not be felt. lt was natural, though it does 


the slave interest, strengthened by this accession 
of political power, should gradually weaken the 


|| public sentiment and modify the national policy 


| against slavery. 
Well, sir, occasion was not long wanting to test 
the dispositions of Congress in this respect. At an 


| early period of the second session of the first Con- 
| gress, petitions were presented from the Society of 


Friends in Philadelphia and New York, and from 


| the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, of which 


Benjamin Franklin was the President, praying 


| Congress to take such measures as the Constitu- 


tion would permit to discountenance and discour- 


| age slavery and the slave trade. A similar address 


: | had b i 
tor that his argument, it seems to me, confutes || Senemuie a ae by.2 Sopmratinn.of Esiends, ie: 


nfederation, in 1783, who were 
received and heard with great respect, though 


| Congress, having no power over the subject, was 


one to decline taking such action as was de- 
sired.* The petitions now presented were not 
treated with similar consideration. They were, 





however, received and referred, and in due time a 
report was made. Jn this report the limits of the 


| powers of Congress over. the subjects of slavery 


and the slave trade were carefully defined. In re- 
gard to slavery in the States, it expressed the fullest 
*‘ confidence in the wisdom and humanity of the 
‘legislatures, that they would revise their laws 
‘ from time to time, when hecessary, and promote 


* 4 Journal Congress Confed., 286-89, 1 Deb, Congress, 
Old Series, 1224, : 
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| 


| especially by the members from South ¢ 
_and Georgia, who denounced the peti 
|| their objects, not sparing even the veneraly} 


| in favor of the report; but a desire to satisf 
_ unreasonable objectors, induced the conces 


[March 96, 


Senare. | 


‘ the objects mentioned in the memorials, and ey 

‘ other measure that may tend to the happiness 2 

‘slaves;” and, in regard to slavery Within - 

sphere of the legitimate action of Congress, jt ~- 

cluded with the following expression: °°" 
“That the memorialists be informed i 

which the authority of Congress etende, tang wil conn 

it for the humane ohjects of the memorialisis, so far a.” 

can be promoted on the principles of justice, humaniry — 

good poliey.”—2 Deb. Cong., Old Ser., 1465. Yvand 
This report was assailed with great vehemenc 


n aroling 
petitioners ang 
e Frank. 
ys. The 
re of 


lin, very much in the style of later da 


approval and vindication. 

t was apparent that there was a large majorit 
Y even 
SiON of 


/one point after another, until the report wag 


| in the States. ~ 
| hibit the slave trade by the citizens of the United 


reduced to three propositions: First, that migra. 


|| tion or importation could not be prohibited p:; 
from the sudden increase of the cotton culture. || Prior 


The last of these causes requires no further con- || 


to 1508. Second, that Congress had not power to 
interfere in the emancipation or treatment of slaves 
Third, that Congress could 


pro- 


for humane treatment, on their passage, of those 


imported into the States. The last resolution of 


|| the original report, which pledged the Governmen:, 


in conformity with its past policy and professe; 


| principles, to promote the objects of the memorial. 
| ists, was stricken out altogether. 


This was the first fruit of intimidation on the 


: ; op ; one side, and concession and compromise on the 
Senate a table, which exhibits at one view each || other. 


The majority of the House forbore to ex. 


| press their own settled convictions; forbore to 


| the number of Representatives for slaves for each || 





i | pledge themselves to that course of disfavor to 
one Representative; the number of slaves reck- | slavery and the slave trade, which consistency, 


honor, and humanity, requifed of them; yielded 
everything of substance, and retained little else 


than form. Could they have seen that this was 
| but the first step in a long line of concessions, per. 
| haps not yet ended, surely the patriotic men who 


composed that Congress would never have taken 
that first step. 

What followed, sir? In that same year, North 
Carolina tendered to the United States a cession of 
the territory lying between the mountains which 
form her present western boundary and the Miasis- 
sippi, and now constituting the State of Tennessee, 
upon condition “ that the inhabitants should have 


'| all the privileges, benefits, and advantages, of the 
| ordinance of 1787, provided, ee that no regu- 


lations made or to be made by Congress should 
tend to emancipate slaves.”” Congress accepted 
this cession, and provided for the government of 
the ceded country as a slaveholding territory. 

Hitherto Congress had never sanctioned slave- 
holding. Never hitherto had a single slave been 
held under any authority emanating from Con- 
gress. On the contrary, as we have seen, in all 
the territory hitherto acquired, slavery had been 
promptly abolished, and impregnable barriers 
erected against its renewed introduction. The ac- 
ceptance of the North Carolina cession reversed 
the policy of the Government, and was a step in 
the wrong direction. To preserve the dominion 
of a few masters over an inconsiderable number 
of slaves, established policy, settled principle, and 
safe precedent, were alike disregarded. It wasa 
peal atccomcangs. almost fatal error. 

In 1802, Georgia ceded to the United States the 
country lying between her present western limit 
and the Mississippi, stipulating that the ordinance 
of 1787, in all its provisions, should extend to the 
ceded territory, “that article only excepted which 
forbids slavery.” This cession wasaccepted, and 
the territory placed under a territorial rial 
ment, restricted from all interference with slavery. 
This was the second chapter in the history of re- 
on 1803 Lou b hase 

nl we acquired isiana by purcha 
from the French Republic. There were at that 
time about forty thousand slaves held within Its 
limits, under the French law. The treaty con- 
tained this stipulation: 
* The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorpo 


sanekioal an ‘speaking the third, since the cession of 
the District Colambia had been previously accepted, and 
eee 
Unued therein by act of Congress. 
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ie the Union of the United States and admitted as soon 
nid vie, according to the principles of the Federal Con- 
Fa, co the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and 
ou tes of citizens of the United States; and,in the 
pate, they shall be ed the reteh the on mroemeet 
a and the religion which the 
at ai cd Slates Statutes at Large, 202, Coat 

This stipulation, interpreted according to the 
pin sense of its terms, and carried into practical 
fect, would have enfranchi: ed every slave in 
joaisiana; for no one, L apprehend, will venture 
»agirm that the slaves were not inhabitants. In- 
dependently of this stipulation, it was the duty of 
the Government—even more imperative than in 
181, for since then the whole country south of | 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi had been || 
frmed into slave States and slave territories—to 
wiablish freedom as the fundamental law of the 
yw acquisition. But this daty was not performed. | 
There was some fecble legislation against the in- || 
oduction of slaves from foreign countries, and of 
aves imported since 1798 from the other States; || 
pot that was all, and that was useless. 

Then came the cession of Florida by Spain in 
130. The stipulation in the treaty was substan- || 
tially the same as in the treaty with France;* the 
duty of the Government in respect to the acquisi- 
ion was the same; and there was the same failure 
to perform it. 





i 











ory, but as a State, Within her limits, slavery 
was never under the control of Congress. The 
existence of slavery there was an objection to her 
admission into the Union: but once admitted, and 
admitted as a State, her internal legislation on that 
subject was as much beyond the reach of tthe | 
National Government as before. 

Now, sir, what would have been the result if 
the policy which formed the cessions of North 
Carolina, Georgia, France, and Spain, into slave 
rritories, and finally admitted slaveholding Tex- 
as, had prevailed in 1787? Slavery, it 1s well 
known, existed in the Northwestern Territory. 
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| with vast claims beyond them. 
| new slave States, created and admitted out of ter- | 


| five of them out of | 
| purchase or annexation since its adoption. | 
_ There is but one. 


| since the organization of the Government. | 


| secured to slavery most of the territory subse- 
; _ || quently acquired, and all the States formed out of || States; from the free States, twelve. 
Finally, Texas came in, in 1845, not asa terri- || 





The honorable Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doue- 
Las} has informed us that slavery was continued 
in that State, notwithstanding the ordinance, 
under the protection of the State constitution. 
We know what persevering efforts—continued 
from 1302 to 1807, and until final rejection of the 
application here—were used to induce Congress to 
sispend the operation of the slavery prohibition 
in the ordinance in respect to all the territory not 
included within the limits of Ohio. We know 
what arguments were employed—the same pre- 
cisely which have ever since been urged by those 
who would reconcile the people to the extension 
of slavery—the same, doubtless, which were urged 
with too fatal success to persuade the National 
Legislature to its first departure from the policy 
of 1774 and 1787. It was said that slavery would 
not be increased by the proposed extension, its 
only effect being to change the locality of persons 
already slaves; that the happiness of the slaves 
would be promoted by increased comforts of their 
new abodes; and, finally, that emancipation would 
be promoted by spreading the slaves over the 
largest possible extent of territory, and thereby 
making emanc\ pation safe.t 

These facts furnish conclusive proof that but 
for the positive prohibition of slavery by the or- 
dinance of 1787, every foot of land west of the 
Alleghany mountains would have been at this day 
slave soil. No law of physical geography or 
formation of the earth, no want of adaptation of 
soil or climate to the great staples of slave labor, 
no imaginary barrier in degrees of latitude, would 
have arrested the progress of the fatal blight. 

Let us be thankful that the wisdom of the 
founders of the Republic forsaw,.and by positive 
Prohibition prevented this great calamity. Let 
us be thankful, also, that those who followed 
them, though they failed to imitate their example, 
Were yet unwilling to undo their work. ; 

et me now, sir, sum up the results of this 
Policy of adding new slave territories and new 
slave States to the Union, which was substituted 
for the original policy of freé territories and free 

ates, 


{make no remark here upon the admission of 
entucky. That State was a district of Virginia, 


"8 United States Statutes at Large, 256. 
120 American State Papers, 387, 485. 


| Add to this parts of Tamaulipas and Coahuila, be- 


| And the vast aggregate diffe:<nce would swell to... 431,918 


| that, had the original policy of the Government | 








| ated out of territories, the difference of area in fa- | 
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and never a territory of the United States. But || tion of the national territories; and that a determi- 
out of territories ceded to the Union, and actually | nation is manifested to prevent its further exten- 
organized under national jurisdiction, since the | sion, and to restore the original policy of slavery 
adoption. of the Constitution, seven slave States | restriction and discouragement. 
have been erected and admitted: Tennessee out of || Now, sir, so far as these complaints have refer- 
the cession of North Carolina; Alabama and Mis- || ence to the action of the people, it is impossible to 
sissippi out of the cession of Georgia; Louisiana, | appease them. This is a Government of the peo- 
Missouri, and Arkansas, out of the cession of || ple, and the voice of the people must be heard and 
France; and Florida out of the cession of Spain. | respected in its administration. The States also 
Besides these States, we have annexed slavehold- || are governments of the people, and mast be ad- 
ing Texas, vast in her undisputed limits, and | ministered in conformity with the popular will, 
Here are eight || If the settled judginent and conscientious convic- 
tions of the people are against slavery, legislation, 
| within constitutional limits, must follow that judg- 
ment and those convictions, 

And, so far as these complaints respect the for- 
mer action of the National Government, they who 
make them complain of themselves. For where 
has resided the practical control of this Govern- 
ment? Leta few facts answer this question. At 
the close of the current Presidential term, the slave 
States will have held the Presidency fifty-two 
|| years; the free States only twelve years. Of the 

gentlemen who have filled the Department of State, 
fourteen have been from the slave States, and five 
| only from the free. Thirteen of the Judges of the 
|| Supreme Court have been taken from the slave 
No northern 
|| man has filled the oflice of Chief Justice daripg this 
| century; and, notwithstanding the population of 
|| the free States is more than double the free popu- 

lation of the slave States, the latter have always 

been represented by a majority of the Judges upon 
| the Supreme Bench. Ofthe Speakers of the House 
of Representatives, twelve have been from the slave 
States, and eight only from the free States; thus 
giving to the slave States the control of the ap- 
|| pointment of the committees, and, consequently, 


ritoriesa, not one foot of which had been ceded to 
the United States eee to the Constitution, and | 
foreign territory acquired by || 


Well, sir, where are the free States which have || 
come into the Union out of these territories? | 
fowa is the single State yet 
admitted out of all the vast territories acquired 


Thus, sir, we see that while the original policy 
of the Government secured to freedom all the ter-_ 
ritory acquired before the Constitution, and all the | 
States erected out of it, the reversal of that policy 


it except one. 

Now, sir, I desire to submit to the Senate a 
comparison of the areas which belonged respect- 
ively to freedom and to slavery at the date of the 
Constitution, and the areas which have been de- 
voted to freedom and to slavery, respectively, in 
States created out of territories, and admitted into 
the Union since that date. | have compiled from 
the reports of the Commissioner of the Land Office 
a statement exhibiting this comparison, which | 


will read: || of the business of the House. Sir, it cannot be 
" ~~ ee ota. i fomnte | denied that the power of this Government, in all 
States in including Vermont and Maine...... 64,081 || j , ars melic 
States out of Northwestern Territory, viz: Obio, ‘| Mp eearnene nas pete roe yé ro re 

Indiana, Iilinots, Michigan, and Wisconsin...... 239,345 || Cally and substantially, in the hands of southern 











State out of foreign territory acquired, viz: lowa.. 50,914 | men, and has been used to advance the interesta, 
——— || real or supposed, of the slave section of the coun- 
454,340 || try 
pom me . : 
SLAVE STATES || These are not my assertions merely. They are 
States in 1787, inclnding Kentucky.............+. 243,642 || the assertions of our public history, confirmed by 
States out of territory within orginal limits, viz: || the testimony of southern gentlemen. | beg leave 
‘Tennessee, Alahama, and Mississippi........... 141,969 || to quote an extract from the Charleston Courier 
States out of foreign territory acquired, including of October 30, 1844: 
sob. d : : ang | ’ ® 
Texas within her undisputed boundaries........ 373,786 || & Our past experience has shown that the weight of the 
759 907 | South has been heavily felt in the political balance, and has 
307 | 


|| almost always monopolized high federal office. 

“ The southern or slaveholding States have giving six out 
of ten Presidents to the Union; the northern or non-siave- 
holding States have given but four, and out of these four 
the two last were chosen by a large majority of southern 








Difference in favor of slave States,in square miles.. 304,967 


tween the Nueces and Rio Grande, claimed by 


th emeetnensindnibenaraleiinie Memnmeiels 52,018 || votes, and the last was a native Virginian, filially devoted 
Add aiso part of New Mexico, east of Rio Grande, to the rights and interests of the land of his birth; and even 
claimed by Texas.......... v vevecuuvessecesseee 194,939 || the two first enlisted a strong southern support. 


* Again, of the six southern Presidents, five were reélect- 
|| ed to their high offices, and each oecupied itfor eight years, 
| and only one will have occupied it but four vers, giving in 
all to the slaveholding interest the possession and concrot 
of the Presidency for forty-four years out of filty-six, while 


bee . || of the four non-slavebolding Presidents three occupied the 
n persevered in, and no new slave States ¢re || Presidency but four years each, and one only a little month, 


giving in all to the non-s'avely Iding int rest the possession 
ont control of the Presidency for only twelve years out of 
y-six. 
: . 2 sitet | “So of the Chief Justices of the Union: the South has 
and all territory acquired beyond those limita || had three, and the North but two out of the five incumbents 
would of course have been free. It will be seen, | of that august judicial seat. 
also, that the reversal of this policy reduced this || “At this moment (October 30, 144) the southern or 
difference to 18,905 equare miles, and by acquisi~ || veers ives judicial, tegislative, military, und naval. 
tions of foreign territory, changed the balance {| John Tyler, of Virginia, is President ; and his Cabinet con- 
and created a difference in favor of slavery of || sists of John C. Calhoun, a South Carolinian, Seerctary of 
304,967 square miles, which will be increased, if | pcan, Geom. o a a rege roey Sopoiry . ee 
reasury ; onn . Mason, a irgimian, Secretary oO the 
the claims of Texas are allowed, ~ the ae Navy; Charles A. Wickliffe, a Kentuckian, Postmaster Gen- 
quantity of 431,918 square miles. Within these || gai: ‘Jonu Nelson, a Marytander, Auorney General, and 
hmits slavery suffers for want of room—is ‘“‘ cab- | William Wilkins, a Pennsylvanian, the single exception on 
ined, cribbed, confined,” and seeks a wider sphere! |, tne Det, Recretary of wee ag “d = Toon . Mersinedes 
i a is ief Justice 0 e nite ates ; illie P. Mangum, @ 
Sir, complaints from the slave States, under North Uarolinian, is President of the Senate ; and John W. 
these circumstances, sound strangely tome. Why, || Jones, a Virginian, is Speaker of the House of epresent»- 
sir, has not the policy of the Government been re- | tives; and southern men stand at the head of the most im- 
versed in favor of their system? Has not slavery pont Uinlaie Sag ante “ Coram 3 Wiese 
been extended to undreamed-of limits? Have not BR ee ee ee ee 
: : James Barron, a Virginian, senior officer of our navy ; 
the slave States been more than doubled in num- 
ber? Has not their area been almost tripled in 
extent? And Se they complain—complain of the 
the N 


Upon inspection of this table, it will be seen 





vor of freedom within the original limits of the 
Republic would have been 282,738 square miles; 








and 
to crown all, Henry Clay, a Kentuckian, is the Whig, and 
James K, Polk, a Tennessean, the Democratic candidate 
a gressions 0 orth. They complain that || 
the sy em of fugitive slaves is rendered difficult 
by fi t 








for the next Presidency, securing to us the future as well as 
the past. 
ree State legislation and free State sentiment; 
and that the subject of slavery is discussed and ad- 


* If this be p.ot the fion’s share of political power, words 
‘ | All this, Mr. President, with unimportant modi- 
verse opinions formed in the free States, which the | 


fications, is as true of 1850 as it was of 1844. ‘The 
President and a majority of his Cabinet are slave- 
holders; the Speaker of the House isa slaveholder; 


have lost their meaning; if this be not vnough to satisfy the 
| South, she must be insatiable indeed.” 

electors ask us to embody in national legislation; 

that slavery has been already excluded froma por- 
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the committees of both Houses are so constituted | in respect to population, area, and political power, 


that the elave interest may receive no damage; and with the seven slave States which have come into 


the slave States have now, as ever, a majority of | the Union since the date of her admission. I 
the Judges of the Supreme Court. The Executive, | shall submit this comparison in tabular form: 

Legislative, and Judicial Departments are in the || ———————————_— 
hands of the slave power. hat more can they || 
| 
| 


Pree pop! Area, [YH | EIB g 

uintion, | square [ag & <8 

admission. | 1840. niles. Hele 
| iV. Pres.’ 6 13 '5 


desire? | acaibicial <o 
Having referred, Mr. President, to the Supreme || tate.) Date 


Court, 1 desire to say something further in this || 
place of the regard paid to the security of slavery || Orig |Now. 29, 1802) 1,519,467| 39,604 925,633 21| 2 23 
in the organization of that tribunal. © one joins || ; ; : * 
more cordially than I in respectful acknowledg- | States 
ments of the probity, learning, and ability of the | aaah seniie a) ant ie 
disinguished men who occupy he seats, But, || Gv [Anne 18 saw a weal 4d 
eminent and upright as they are, they are not | aia. |Dec. 14,1819 224, 50,732) 61,845, 7) 2) 
more than other men exempt from the bias of edu- || = fe 10, id 325,403 $7 09} Ht 5 2 
; i | Ark. ane 15, 18° } 52, oe) 
ction, ayepathy, and intron, dt wae bus she | hr tog) See] ale 
ote en ; , || Tex. \Dec. 29, 1845] 104,145, 148,569 12,535, 2 2! 
sissippi, [Mr. Davis,] speaking of the adjustment || 
of the Texian boundary by this Government, || Agaregate of States.| 1,263.336 | 471,715, 2368222414 38 
4 a acts fh i | ‘These are the results. Ohio was admitted into 
rete 9 en exas re A | ; ; i 
in wisteh at tht time nid alt’ Mie woveabeos had interests | the Union in 1602. She bad; in: 1640; oh 
like those she desired to maintain. In referring it to the || area of not quite forty thousand square miles, a 
President, she referred it to a southern man, whose educa- || free population of more than a million and a half, 
tion aud association warranted @ reliance both on his in- || and three hundred and twenty-eight thousand vo- 
formation and bis sympathies,” | ters. Seven siave States have been admitted since. 
W hat more natural than that gentlemen from the | They had, in 1840, making the proper deduction 
slave States, in view of the questions likely to | from the enumeration of Texas in 1847 given in 
come before the Supreme Court, should desire | the table, upon an area nearly twelve times greater 
that a majority of its members might ** have in- | than that of Ohio, a quarter of a million less in- 
tereste like those which they would desire to || habitants, and ninety thousand fewer voters. And 
maintain??? Certain it is that some care has been || yet these States, having, in addition to their free 
taken to secure such a constitution of the court, || population, a representative population of four 
and not without success. I have prepared a table | hundred and fifty-six thousand slaves, have three 
showing at one view the circuits, the States com- || votes more inthe House of Representatives, twelve 
poring them, and the aggregate free population in | votes more in the Senate, and fifteen votes more 
each, which | will now submit: 


FREE STATES. 


varer 


























_——» — --_—- eo 


| admitted |since. | Calnail 
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|| slavery extension—less population, larger area, 
i] *.* 
————— _ || and more political power. 
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|| in the electoral college. Such are the fruits of || 





Ciecbis ii et i | Free pop- || And now, Mr. President, let me ask what have 

remy, ere | ulation. || been the results, on a larger scale, of the subver- 
—————| ——______________________. —_____ || sion of the original policy of slavery restriction 
First... a) wenn ee 1,622,896 || and discouregement, and the substitution, in dis- 
Second, | Vermont,Connecticut, and New York | 3,030,847 | regard of the letter and spirit of the ¢ onstitution, 
Third .. | New Jersey and Pennsylvania. ...... 2,097,339 || of the opposite policy? Why, sir, instead of six 


Seventh | Ohio, Indiana, Iiinois, and Michigan 2,893,783 || 


slave States—for I do not reckon among the slave 
| States New York or New Jersey, in both which 
———— _ || emancipation was expected in 1787, and soon after 
States composing it. | Free pop- || actually took place—instead of six slave States, 
/ 
| 
| 


SLAVE STATES. 


Once a ee 





Circuit. 
lation. . ais iis 
mavens || we have fifteen; instead of a majority of free States, 


i} 


Fourth, | Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia...) 1,246,572 || we have an equal number of slave and free; in- 
Fitth.... | Alabama and Lonisiana..... aes sees | 521,283 || stead of seven hundred thousand slaves, we have 
Bixth.... North Carolina, South Carolina, and | 


te || three millions; instead of a property estimate of 
Biehth.. | Konasnnps Tennessee, and Missouri .| 1'360'163 | them at ten millions of dollars, we hear them rated 
Ninth .. | Mississippi and Arkansas .,......... 258,079 || ata thousand millions, and even fifteen hundred 
From this it will be seen that in order to paelie | millions; instead of slavery being regarded as a@ 
rarity from te save States upon ihe bench, | cars reproach a blight an ela wrong agin, 
rourts are 80 arrange at, with something || |: , ot . : 
es than half of the fee population he save | in of or insations; the happen wlan the 
a ave five circuits ond five judges out of nine. : es 
The smailest of the slave Suse circuits contains | — the white and the black, the master and the 
littie more than one-seventh of the free population a abe 
of the smallest of the free State circuits; while || ,,>'*+ this is a great change, and a sad change. 
the largest of the latter contains near twice the a Puan te = . ae yea ee 
number of free inhabitants in the largest of the lished u Edee the Se ee eee = 
former. The four southwestern slave States, lying Me Drenden (4 k t 
contiguous to each other, are divided into two cir- | ri {ss rs ted nes, “oye was ? ketenes, 
cuits, while the four northwestern free States, with | in Vir nia vias vaiuleh i eelccthasiin’s att deathateannns 4 
nearly four times the free population, compose but | Mr ASON. There is—a granite obelisk 
one, 3 : "i 
Mr. President, I have spoken freely of slave | manne: ane a to hear it. No mon- 
State ascendency in the affairs of this Government, per SEW ARD The ieeaiptioe ia st Slleee 
Ses Lense. oot 2 aeeereteoe pare > was buried Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Decla- 
the dnctionaiiai, if sputlonttons there are. Free- ration of American Independence, of the Statute 
dom is national; slavery only is local and sec- ee oe of Virgin c reedom, and Father, of 
— ce ease ahel . ponte eee 1 Mr. CHASE it is an appropriate inscription, 
cou y southern gentle- | : ~ arg 
men.’ Let them have the offices, if they will only and worthily commemorates distinguished servi- 


SHOR TH eee eee ee Bee 











administer the Government in conformity with its || But, Mr. President, if a stranger from some 
original principles. But I do complain that it has | — - me ook me m the Viernes of 
not been so administered; that its powers have | 7°uerso", | would not take him to Virginia, and 
been perverted to the support’ of an institution | id him look on a granite obelisk, however ad- 
which those principles condemn; and that, in con- ner re Progesiane or is: inseriptions.. 6 
sequence of this perversion, we are involved in ion _#8k him to accompany me beyond the Al- 
all the didhecheles of ahs ire between slavery || *shanies, into the midet of the broad Northwest, 
and freedom, in the midst of which we now are. and would say to him: : : 

{ shail now proceed still further to illustrate the | Si monumentum queris, cireumspice ! 
character and results of the slavery extension || Behold, on every side, his monument. These 
as contrasted with the slavery restriction policy, || thronged cities, these flourishing villages, these 
by a comparison of the present condition of Ohio, cultivated fields; these million happy homes of 























ee, 


prosperous freemen; these churches, these chooks: 


these asylums for the unfortunate and th : 
these institutions of education, religion, oe gue that 

















manity; these great » &reat in thei pe carrie 
resources, but greater far ithe mighty, a gaewher 
by which the resources of the future are to om gate ee 
veloped; these, these are the monuments of Jeffes, jyntty c 
son. His memorial is over all our western lang © Be uvehol 
Our meanest rill, Our mightiest river bi wae the 
Rolls mingling with bis fame forever. jatar § 
But what monument should be erected to those ps ablisl 
whose misapplied talents, energy, and perseve,. Nauona 
ance, have procured, or whose compromising tim, Ma), 
idity has permitted, the reversal of the Policy of depends 
Jefferson ? What inscription should commemorate on loca 
the acts of those who have surrendered vast terri. of such 
tories to slavery; who have disappointed the ey. ae 
ctations of the fathers of the Republic; who ped for 
ave prepared for our country the dangers andi. — 
ficulties which are now around us and upon ys? fight 
it is net for me, sir, to say what that inscription s 
should be. Let it remain a blank forever., The 0 
Withvut concluding, Mr. Cuase gave way for mitted 
a motion to adjourn; whereupon the Senate ad. agenet 
journed. geet 
afraid, 
hensiv 
Wepnespay, March 27, 1850. the wt 
The Senate having under consideration the res. tions @ 
olutions submitted by Mr. Cray— prolif 
Mr. CHASE resumed: If, Mr. President, the The 
views which I submitted to the Senate yesterday tucky 
are correct, there can be no foundation whatever ishot 
for the doctrine advanced, and somewhat boldly shall. 
of late, that an equilibrium between the slaveholding quest 
and non-slaveholding sections of our country has wt 
been, is, and ought to be, anapproved feature of our dai 
olitical system. No such equilibrium, nothin leon 
| looking towards such an equilibrium, can be found wan, 
in the Constitution, nor in any early action under it, Sate 
It was not thought of by anybody. On thecontrary, quire 
the Constitution was formed for seven free States also, 
ard six slave States, and with full knowledge, on a 
the part of those who framed and those who hed 
adopted it, that provision had been made by vada 
the Ordinance for the erection of five addiional deen 
free Siates out of the Northwestern Territory. |t * 


| was equally well known that Vermont must soon 
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come, and that Maine must ultimately come into 
the Union, and both as free States. Many expected 
also that Kentucky would come in as a free State. 
It is matter of history that a strong effort was made 
in ‘the convention which framed her constitution 
to previde for the abolition of slavery within her 
limits, and that this effort came very near success, 
On the other hand, there is nothing in history, so 
far as | am aware, which gives the least support to 
the idea that anybody wished for the extension of 
slavery beyond the limits of the existing States, 
or for the creation of any more new slave States 
within those limits. But, let it be conceded that it 
was anticipated that all the territory west of the 
Alleghanies and south of the Ohio would be formed 
into slave States, just as it has been, and where 
then would be the equilibrium? Four slave States 
—Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Als- 
bama—added to the six existing slave States, 
would make but ten; whereas the seven expecied 
free States added to the seven existing free States, 
would make fourteen; thus giving to the free States, 
after the division of every inch of territory into 
States, a majority of eight in this Chamber, as 
well as a large majority in the other House. The 
truth is, sir, that this idea of an equilibrium was 
never started until after we began to create slave 
States out of territory acquired from foreign pow- 
ers. [tis alien to our ovens icy, and incon- 
sistent with the interests and the duty of the country. 
Nor, Mr. President, is there any better founda- 
tion for the assertion that slavery and freedom are 
erititled to equal regard in the administration of 
this Government. The argument is, that the 
States are equal; that each State has an equal right 
with every other State to determine for itself what 
shall be the character of its domestic institutions; 
and, therefore, that ye acquired under the 
laws of any Staie must and enf 
in the national territories as in the States whose 
laws conferred it. Sir, the argument does not 
warrant the conclusion, It is true that the States 
are ig enemies bored equal; it is true that 
each , except where restrained by constitu 
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4! provisions, may form its domestic institu- 


* . according to its own pleasure; but it is not 
that every right derived from State law can 
er ertied beyond the State into the territories or 
seewhere it is not true, for example, that, if a 
gate chooses to authorize slaveholding within its 
ite, Congress is therefore bound to authorize 
gavenolding in the territories. It is no more true 
ian that 8 bank, chartered by the laws of a par- 
jeglar State, would have a right under that law to 
wablish branches in the territories, although the 
yaional Government might be constitutionally in- 
wompetent to legalize banking. Why, sir, slavery 
jepends entirely for its existence and continuance 
on local law. Beyond the sphere of the operation 
of such law, no man can be compelled to submit to 


ihe condition of a slave, except by mere unauthor- || 


ized force. ; ; : 
|come now, Mr. President, to consider, in the 


ght of these general principles, tbe particular 
questions under the consideration of the Senate. 


% The honorable Senator from Kentucky has sub- 


mitted to us several propositions, which mark out 
szeneral plan for the settlement of all questions 
prowing out of the subject of slavery. 1 am 
vraid, sir, that the plan will hardly prove — 
hensive enough. If we were prepared to adopt 
the whole scheme, who can say that other ques- 
tions and other difficulties will notarise from this 
prolific source of embarrassment and trouble. 

The first proposition of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky relates to the admission of California. It 
shot now a matter of dispute whether California 
shall or shall not be admitted into the Union. That 
question is settled. No one doubts that California 
is to come in, with the boundaries which she 
caims, and with the constitution she has adopted. 
[concur cordially in this decision. As a western 
man, | should have preferred the erection of two 
Sates rather than one, out of the territory ac- 
quired from Mexico on the Pacific; and 1 wish 
also, in common with many of the most intelligent 
citizens of California, that her eastern boundary 
had been restricted to the range of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Under existing circumstances, however, | 
desire to see California come in as she is, without 
restriction and without delay. 

But it is proposed to connect. the admission of 
California with the general settlement of the sla- 
very question. It is proposed, also, since the re- 
cent report of a bill for her admission, and of a 
bill providing territorial governments for Utah and 
New Mexico, from the Committee on Territories, 
togive to this territorial bill precedence over the 
California bill. fam opposed, sir, to both of these 
propositions. I expect no good resultin the pres- 
ent state of the country, from the appointment of 
such a committee to devise a general plan of settle- 
ment, in which the admission of California shall 
be included. The appointment of such an omni- 
bus committee would excite alarm, distrust, indig- 
nation. It would not, in my judgment, inspire 
confidence or command respect. The task as- 
signed to it would be an impossible work, and 
membership of it an unenviable distinction. Any 
adjustment that it could devise would be more 
likely to compromise the compromisers than to 
restore tranquillity to the country. | hope that 
the motion for the appointment of this committee 
may not be pressed. I have observed, indeed, 
with pleasure, some indications that it will not-be 
pursued, 

But it will be insisted that the territorial bill for 

“Utah and New Mexico shall have precedence of 

the California admission bill. That, sir, is an ad- 
justment in enother form. The design of it ia 
palpable enough. It is expected that it will be 
tasier to carry the territorial bill, without any re- 
striction as to slavery, before than after the admis- 
sion of California. 1 donot know how this may 
be; but, for one, I will not consent to change the 
order in which the bills are reported by the com- 
mittee. The country will regard, and, in my judg- 
ment, will justly regard, any change in that order 
Postponing the California bill to the territorial bill, 
‘8 a Concession to the demand for the extension of 
slavery over free territories. No such concession 
can ever receive the sanction of my vote. 

Mr. FOOTE. Will the Senator bear with me 
“Me CHASE, With pleasure. 

r. With 
Mr. FOOTE. I did not myself hear a remark 
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| intend pressing the motion 


| | had hoped that this day the motion would have 
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which fell from him some time since; but I under-— 

stand that he is under the impression that | do not 

have made for the 

ae of a committee. 

r. CHASE. I said | hoped it might not be 
ressed. 
Mr. FOOTE. With the Senator’s permission 

I will embrace the opportunity to say, and | wish it |) 

to be heard by all the Senators present, or at least | 


by those who are favorable to the measure, that } 


been taken up and acted on. 1am still in hopes | 


be acted on, if not to-day, at the earliest possible || 
period, 1 deem it my duty, my mostsolemn duty, || 
to press the motion mostearnestly. | 

r. CHASE. [Lam sorry to find, Mr. Presi-| 
dent, that | have been under a misapprehension | 
as to the Senator’s intention. 1 do not believe that | 
it will be esteemed, in future times, a creditable dis- | 
tinction to have been, in the year of grace 1850, a 
member of any committee, by whose intervention, | 
or by whose non-intervention, free territory was 
subjected to the blight of slavery; and unless the |, 
committee is designed to promote this object, | |) 
see 3 reason why its appointment should be | 
urged, | 

r. President, the next two propositions of the | 
Senator from Kentucky relate to the adjustment of | 
the Texan boundary, and the assumption by the | 
United States of the Texan debt. 

It seems to me, sir, that both these questions have | 
been brought prematurely into this dictation. 1) 
see no good reason for pressing them at this time |, 
upon the consideration of the Senate. Texas is || 
here. Her Senators are in this Chamber; her | 
Representatives are in the other branch of the Na- || 
tional Legislature. She is one of the United States. | 
It is too late to question the constitutionality of 
her admission. And we might well leave all | 

vestions connected with the erection of new || 
tes within her limits, the liability of the United || 
States for her debts, and the determination of her 
western and north western boundary , to be disposed 
of when they arise. Not one of them is important 
now, except that which relates to the boundary 
between Texas and New Mexico; and that should 
be determined in a bill for the government of that 
territory rather than by a resolution, in forced | 
connection with distinct matters. But as these | 
questions are here, and have been made the sub- || 
ject of debate by Senators who have preceded me, 
[ propose to state my own impressions in regard 
to them. 

And I wish to say, in the first place, that I do 
not doubt the constitutional power of Congress to 
admit Texas. The power to admit new States is 
conferred upon Congress by the Constitution in 
the broadest and most general terms. ‘ New | 
States may be admitted by Congress into this | 
Union,” is the language of the Constitution. 
Statesmen and constitutional lawyers of great emi- 
nence have denied, | am aware, that this power 
was designed to extend to the admission of foreign || 
States; but I see no such limitation in the instru- || 
ment myself. 

But a power to admit a new State is a very dif- || 
ferent thing from a power to covenant for the 
fature admission of other States, to be created out 
of the State admitted. In my judgment, the latter | 
is as completely beyond, as the former is com- | 
pletely within, the powers of Congress. The ques- || 
tion of admission must be addressed to the Con- 
gress to which the application for admission is | 
made, and must be determined according to its | 
own diseretion, uncontrolled by any action of any | 
preceding Congress. | do not say that Congress 
can propose no terms or conditions of admission, | 
or none that will be binding. I think otherwise. | 
[ only say that one Congress cannot, upon the | 
admission of one State, bind the discretion of a | 
su uent in to the admission | 
crams noe oan Pulenens to me too plain 
for argument; but let me add # single illustration. | 
Su Congress, upon the admission of a State, | 
should agree that as soon as any district within it | 
should contain five thousand inhabitants, it should — 
be admitted as a State: would that stipulation bind | 
a future Congress? I think not. iH 


} 
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Senate. 


States out of Texas. confess, sir, that | was 
somewhat suiprised by the argument whieh he 
addressed to us. | was aware that no one hed more 
zealously opposed the admission of Texas than 
that distinguished Senator. In his strongest lan- 
uage—and no man uses stronger language—he 
iad denied the constitutionality of the resolu. 
tions ofannexation. After the adoption of there 
resolutions, and after compliance with the condi- 
tions and acceptance of the guarantees tendered by 
them, on the part of Texas; when, according to 
the argument of the Senator from Georgie, de- 


| that, after we get through this discussion, it may || livered upon that occasion, the faith of the Gov- 


ernment was firmly bound, he had atii! spoken 
and voted against her admission. This determined 
and unyielding opposition was understood to be 


| based not only upon a conviction of the unconsti- 


tutionality of the measure, but also upon a fixed 
and settled hostility to the extension of slavery, 
and to the increase, in either branch of the legis- 
lature, or in any department of the Government, 
of the slave power. I was startled, therefore, 


| when [ heard the Senstor declare, not only that 


he regarded the constitutionality of the admission 
of Texas as a matter adjudged, and not now open 
to question in any way; but that, when the proper 
time for the enactment shall arrive, Congress will 
be bound to admit four new slave States out of 
Texas. Sir, | deny this obligation. The history 
of those resolutions was known to the country 
and known to Texas. It is, and was at the 
time, known, and well known, that those resola- 
tions could not have been carried except upon the 
assurance of Mr. Polk, the President elect, that he 
would adopt the latter of the alternatives presented 
by them, which contemplated negotiation and a 
treaty. It is, and was, well known, also, that Pi es- 
ident Tyler, availing himself of the last days of 
his official power, took the matter out of the hands 
of the President elect, and adopted the course of 
proceeding authorized by the first of those alter- 
natives. 

Sir, | will go aa far av any man to maintain and 


| uphold the constitutionally plighted faith of the 
‘Government, but when a claim ie put forth under 


resolutions, so adopted and so acted upon, it must 
be shown that the claim is warranted by a fair con- 


| struction of the stipulation, and it must be shown 
| further that the stipulation itself is warranted by 


the Constitution. We have hud too much, quite 
too much of constitutional amendment by legisia- 


| tion and resolution. 


Now, sir, I undertake further to say, that the 
guarantee asserted to exist by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, ** that new States shall 


| be made out of Texas, and that such States as are 
to be formed out of that portion of it lying seuth 
| of 36° 30’ may come in, to the number of four, 


in addition to the State then in existence, and 
admitted by these resolutions,’’ is not to be found 
in the resolutions. In the first place, the resolu- 
tions do not say that any new State “shall”? be 
formed out of Texas. They provide that ** new 
States, not exceeding four in number, in addition 
to said State of Texas, and having sufficient popula- 
tion, may hereafter, by the consent of said State, be 
formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be 
entitled to admission under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution.’’ Where is that absolute * shall?’’ 
And what are the ** provisions” referred to? The 
shall does not exist. The provisions are these : 
** No new State shall be formed within the juris- 


| diction of any other State; nor any State be formed 


by the junction of two or more States, or parts of 
States, without the consent of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress."’ Now, this is either 
.an absolute prohibition upon the erection of any 
new State within the limits of an existing State, or 
it is a prohibition of such erection without the con- 
sent of Congress. It is, at least, ceriain, then, 
that the resolutions themselves make the admission 
of States, erected out of Texas, dependent on the 


| consent of the Congress in being at the time the 


application may be made. Consent of Congress 
is an important qualification of the asserted guar- 
antee. 1 need say no more on this point. 

I will add only that, whatever may be the true 
construction of the resolutions, or their obligatory 
foree under the Constitution, it is quite certain that 


1 am very far, therefore, from concurring in the | we are under no obligation to be active at this time 


views of the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setis in 





in carving a new State out of Texas; and there is 


to the obligation to admit new slave || no great reason for apprehension that Texas wil! 
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soon propose to divide herself, if Congress does | 
not meddle in the matter. 

A» to the Texan debt, Mr. President, I am dis- 
posed to leave that where the resolutions of annex- 
ation left it—with Texas. Let Texas keep her 
lands and her debt. That was the sense of Con- 
gress then, and | see no reason for any change of 
vosition. Lf there are debts for which the United 


tales are liable, in default of om sts by Texas, | 


let us wait till the default is established, and then 
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he, therefore, bound to concede the tract io dispute 
| to the other? Clearly not. He has acquired the 
| title of one, and, with it, whatever nghts his 
grantor possessed. 
adjust the controversy fairly and peaceably, if he 
can; if not, to refer it to another arbiter. 

In my judgment, therefore, our plain duty at 

resent is, to provide a territorial government for 

ew Mexico, which should embrace within its 
jurisdiction the whole country north of Paso and 








look into the amounts and grounds of liability, and 
do what justice and good faith require. 

The unadjusted boundary of Texas presents 
other but not very difficult questions. The reso- 
luuons of annexation do not provide for the ad- 
mission, as a State, of the entire Republic of 
‘Texas with the boundaries claimed by her. This 
is the language of the resolutions: ‘* Congress doth 
consent that the territory properly included within 
and rightfully belonging to the Republic of Texas, 


may be erected into a new State, to be called the | 
All questions of boundary are | 
reserved, subject to adjustment by the Government | 


State of Texas.’’ 


of the United States. The simple question, then, 
is: What rr was ** properly included within 
and rightfully belonging to”’ Texas, as an inde- 


pendent republic, prior to annexation? ‘Two |) 


propositions respecting this matter seem to me to 
be clear. First, all the territory between the 
Nueces and the Sabme, and extending north to 
the Red River and the Ensenada, comprehending, 
according to the report of the Congmissioner of the 
Land Office, 148,569 square miles, being four and 
a half times as large as Ohio, was properly included 
within aod did rightfully belong to Texas at the 
date of annexation, and is therefore properly com- 
prehended within the new State; secondly, none of 
that territory north of a line drawn from Paso del 
Norte to the Ensenada, and with that stream to 
Red river, known as New Mexico or the Santa Fé 
country, was properly included within or did nght- 
fully belong to Texas at that date, and none of it 
therefore was a part of the Texas admitted into the 
Union. 

The territory between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande, and south of Paso-and the Ensenada, may 
be regarded as open to controversy. Petitions 
huve been presented in this Chamber, since the 
commencement of the session, from a portion of 
the inhabitants, declaring their conviction that the 
country is not within the rightful limits of Texas, 
and shinee for a territorial government. Another 
portion recognize the jurisdiction of Texas. We 
need take no action at present, but may await 
further information and future events. 

Some reliance bas been placed on Disturnell’s 


map, a copy of which is annexed to the treaty with | 


Mexico, as showing all the territory east of the 
Rio Grande to be within the limits of Texas. That 
map is now before me, and also an earlier map, 
from the same plate, published in 1844, by White, 
Gallagher, »nd Whue. 


territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, | 


and north of the Ensenada, is represented as con- 
sutuuog parts of Tamaul 
Mexico, or Santa Fé. Disturnell’s map was pub- 


lished in 1847. The plate was altered in con- | 


formity with information obtained from the depart- 
ments of the Government here. The line of the 
Nueces is marked as the “ original boundary of 
Texas in 1835.”’ The Rio Grande, below the mouth 
of the Puerco, is marked as the ‘* boundary claimed 
by the United States.”” Tamaulipas no longer ap- 
pears to extend across the lower Rio Grande to 
the Nueces, But Coahuila stll extends across 
the river; and above Puso del Norte and the Ense- 
nada, the whole country is designated ** Nuevo 
Mejicé, 6 Santa Fé.’ 1 see not what aid the 
claim of Texas can derive from this map, which 
certainly contains no ogres on its face which 
will suatain it, and which. is referred. to in the 
treaty only to fix the western and southern bound- 
aries of New Mexico, west of the Rio Grande. 
ic is said also that the United States, having been 
constituted the arbiter between Mexico and Texas 
by the reaolutions of annexation, and having be- 
come possessed of the territory in diapate by con- 
quest or purchase, is estopped from denying the 
claim of Texas, Is. this so? Let me puta case. 
Two neighbors dispute about their boundary, and 
refer the quesuion to an arbiter, Pending the con- 
troversy, the arbiter buys the interest of one. Is 


Upon this latter map the || 


Coahuila, and New | 


the Ensenada. But it does not seem to me indis- 
pensably es er that the precise limits of its 
jurisdiction should be defined. The valley of the 
Rio Grande is the only part which is at present 
peopled, except by Indians, and the only part, 
therefore, which urgently requires an established 
government. 
and the Rio Grande, south of the line of New 
Mexico, can be left opento future adjustment, upon 
further information as to the views of th people 
and the rights of Texas. 
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| lutions of the Senator from Kentucky embrace 
three propositions, which | propose to consider to- 
| gether. 
"1. That slavery in this District should not be 
abolished, except with the consent of the District 
/and of Maryland. 

2. That the slave trade in this District ought to 
be abolished. 

3. That Congress has no power to probibit the 

slave trade among the States. 


|| _ L concur fully in the second of these proposi- 
| tions, and thank the honorable Sevators from Ken- 
|| tacky (Mr. Cray] and from Alabama (Mr. Kine) 
| for the favor they have shown to this measure. 


|| I cannot concur in the first proposition. 1 have 











| absolute subjection of one man to the disposal of 
| another man as property. 


|| all legislation adopted or enacted by Congress for 
| enforeing that condition ought to be repealed, 
| whether in this District or elsewhere. I listened 
|| with great pleasure to the emphatic declaration of 
|| the Senator from Kentucky, in respect to the ex- 
] tension of slavery by Congress, that he would give 
|| Why, sir, those wrongs, multiplied and compli- 
|| cated, which are summed up in one word—Sna- 
|| very. And where is the warrant for this compre- 
| hensive condemnation of slavery? 

| that Law—to assert the supremacy of which here 


seems to some so censurabie—that law of sublimer 
origin and more awful sanction than any human 


|| heart of man, which condemns all injustice and all 


|| commands us to do unto others as we would that 
|| others should do unto us. 

if the Senator from Kentucky was right—and 
_ who did not feel that he was right ?—in saying that 


| he would give no vote to propagate wrongs, am | 


1} 


|| petuate wrongs? Sir, I will give no vote for the 
perpetuation or continuance of slavery in this Dis- 
trict. I deny any implied obligation to the people 
of Marylan 


public sentiment in Maryland and in Virginia at 
|| the time of the cession warrants the belief that the 
|| understanding and exy tion, if there was any, 
|| was very different from that supposed. But, 


| duced of any such an understanding. The state of 


| whatever the understanding or expectation may | 


|| have been, our duty seems to me plain. The 
|| power of exclusive legislation over this Distriet is 
| confided to us. We are bound to use it so as to 
|| establish justice and secure the blessings of liberty 
= within obeys cite 
was surprised, Mr. President, by the propo- 
|| sition that Congress has no power to prohinis the 
slave trade between the States. Why, sir, that 
trade is prohibited now, except upon certain con- 
ditions. It is prohibited in vessels of less capacity 
than forty tons. Nota slave can be shipped coast- 
| wise without a permit from an officer of the United 
States; not a slave shipped can be landed without 
such a permit. Any one who will take the trouble 
to consult the act of 1807 will see how this matter 
stands. 1 do not think that law unconstitutional. 





| 





And it is now his business to | 


The territory between the Nueces | 


Mr. President, the fifth, sixth, and eighth reso- | 


‘no vote to propagate wrongs?’? What wrongs? | 


It is found in | 


not right in saying that | will give no vote to per- | 


to continue slavery here as long as | 
| it is.continued there. No evidence can be pro- | 
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|| already said that, in my judgment, the Consutu- } 
| tion confers on Congress no power to enforce the | 


The Constitution confers on Congress 
regulate commerce among the several § 
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. . uN 
Congress exercised this power in enacting 1, meek 
law. If they might enact that, they may en. Mi oy 
others. If they can prohibit the trade in Sones goath 
of less than forty tons, they can prohibit it in y.. Mae oe 
sels of one hundred, five hundred—altozethe. jeve t 
And why should not Congress prohibit this tray) Iam 00° 
We hear much of the cruelty of the African s.. Ma of “if 
trade. Our laws denounce against those enc, | Ma bo ™ 
in it the punishment of death. Is it less cruel, j. aod th 
deserving of punishment, to tear fathers, mother provi 
children, from their homes and each other yp the 
| Maryland and Virginia, and transport them tot Mr 
markets of Louisiana or Mississippi? If there be yor di 
|| a difference in cruelty and wrong, is it not in fay, remed 
of the African and inst the American slave its st! 
trade? Why, then, should we be guilty of th, sod t 
inconsistency of abolsning that by the sternes, ther 
prohibition, and continuing this under the sanction dress 
|| of national law? soun 
The seventh proposition of the Senator from Sena 
| Kentucky contemplates more effectual provision Mame ¥" 
for the extradition of fugitive slaves. has | 
I was sorry to hear the Senator from Massa. whic 
ehusetts say, the other day, that he Proposed to righ 
support the bill on this subject, with the amend. vst 
| ments to it, reported from the Judiciary Commit. be i 
|| tee, ‘* with all its provisions, to their fullest ey. canl 
tent.”” 1 ask Senators, who propose to support The 
'| that bill, where they find the power to legislate op tern 
this subject in the Constitution? I know to wha pe 
clause I shall be referred. 1 know 1 shall be iq of 
that the Constitution provides that ‘ no person sha 
held to service or labor in one State, under the tot 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con. off 
| sequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis. im 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be wh 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such of 
service or labor may be due.’’ But this clause the 
contains no grant of legislative power to Congress, Se 
That power is conferred exclusively by special th 


lt is my opinion that | 


, ee ‘| ernment? None at all; and if none, then the 
coue, written in ineffaceable characters upon every | 


; ‘ L || the subject. The clause is a clause of compact. 
|| Oppression as a violation of that injunction which | 


‘| has had occasion to speak of it. 
|| Senator from Massachusetts told us that he 








clauses, granting legislative power in respect to 
particular subjects, and by the eighth section of 
the first article, which, after enumerating the spe- 
cific powers of Congress, proceeds to declare that 
Congress shall have power “‘ to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and al! other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof.”” 

Now, sir, what power is vested, by the clause, 
in relation to fugitives from service, in the Govern- 
ment, or in any department or officer of the Gov- 


legislative power of Congress does not extend to 


———e COU ll! 


It has been so denominated by om “aren = 
The honorable 


‘‘ always thought that the Constitution addressed 
itself to the Legislatures of the States, or to the 
States themselves; that he had’always been of the 
opinion that it was an injunction upon the States 
themselves.’’ If. this opinion be correct, the 
power of legislation and the duty of legislation 
must be with the States, and not with Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER. | interrupt the Senator merely 
with a view to obtain what | rd as im- 
portant to the consideration of this matter. |f 
some of the States who are parties to this com- 
pact refuse to pass such laws as will fulfill their 
obligations, where is the remedy ? 

r. CHASE. 1 know of no remedy. None 
has been provided by the Constitution. But let 
me put a question to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. The Constitution —_— among these 
articles of compact, of which the stipulation 10 
regard to fugitives service is one, that “ the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all priv'- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the severe 
eee See er wennes poe 
that, r Congress wer 
provide penalties for the imprisonment of colored 
citizens. of Massachusetts in the ports and under 
the lawa of South Carolina? 
ccshidiabeuen tight take the Per ground oo 

shas a right to prescribe its own qual- 
Seton inametip. Min all the old acts of 
Congress the class of persons referred to by the 
Senator are spoken of as persons of color as con- 
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oa ished from citizens. I believe it is in 
— of every State to make a full citizen of 
‘ey man, but not to make him a full citizen of 
other State. The definition of a citizen in 
th Carolina is not governed by what may be 
ibe definition of a citizen in another State. I be- 
jeve that each State can determine the qualifica- 
" «of voters, and control as it pleases the rights 
of different classes of persons. But the Senator 
igs not answered or met the question I have asked, | 
od that is, in case a State refuses to carry out the 
yisions of the article in the Constitution, where | 
is the power to compel it to do so? 
Mr. CHASE. I certainly answered the Sena- | 
wor distinetly and candidly. Lsaid I knew of no 
in case of the refusal of a State to perform 
is stipulations. The obligation of the compact, | 
wd the extent Of the compact are, as in ever 
ober case of treaty stipulation, matters which ad- || 
jress themselves exclusively to the good faith and 
und judgment of the parties to it. But did the 
Senator answer my question? He has not told us | 
whether, in his judgment, the General Government 
bss power to enforce that constitutional compact 
yhich guaranties to the citizens of each State the | 
rights of citizens in all the States. He has told || 
ys thateach State determines for itself who shall 
be its citizens. I grant it. He says one State 


cannot determine who shall be a citizen of another. || 


That may be so. But when a State has once de- | 


ermined who its own citizens shall! be, the com- || 


ct stipulates that they shall have the privileges 
of citizens in every other State. Not that they 
shall be citizens—not that they shall be- admitted 
w the elective franchise, or be made eligible to | 
office; but that they shall have those rights and | 
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of two hundred and sixty-one commissioners, and 
an indefinite namber of other officers, to catch run- 
away slaves in the State of Ohio; which punishes 
humanity as a crime; which authorizes seizure 
without process, trial without a jury, and con- 
signment to slavery beyond the limits of the State 
’ ey 5 without opportunity of defence, and upon ex parte 
ation in the Constitution? It seems evident that || testimony. Certainly no such bill ean receive my 
the framers of the Constitution did not suppose || vote. 

that the General Government could enforce the | It is further proposed, Mr. President, by the 
execution of these clauses, or any of them, with- || Senator from Kentucky, to establish governments 
out special provision. For, coupled with the | for the territories acquired from Mexico, without 
clause respecting records, we find a special power || any prohibition of slavery. He proposes also to 
conferred on Congress to “ prescribe, by general || declare ‘by resolution that slavery does not now 
laws, the manner in which the record shall be || exist in those territories, and is not likely to be 
proved, and the effect thereof.” This grant of a | introduced into them. 

special power in respect to records, and this omis- Mr. President, no question has been more dis- 


each State to the-public acts, records, and judicial | 
proceedings of every other State. All these clauses 
are taken the Articles of Confederation, where | 
they stood as articles of compact, binding the 
good faith of the States, but conferring no power 
on the Government. Can a good reason be given | 


by any one why they should have a different oper- 


|| sion to grant any power in respect to the othér || cussed of late years than this of the territorial pro- 


subjects, afford the strongest possible implication | hibition of slavery. Upon the rostrum, in legisla- 
that the Constitutional Convention did not design || tive halls, in the street, by the fireside, everywhere, 
to grant any such power. Had the grant of the || it has been a topic of debate, appeal, and conver- 
— power as to records been omitted, that || sation. From the moment that it became evident 
clause would have been a stipulation precisely like | that the Mexican war must result in vast accessions 
the other clauses, and having the same effect; no || of domain, an earnest desire, which soon matured 
more, no less; no narrower, no broader. It would || into fixed determination, was mani‘ested by a 
have been binding on the States; but no power || large majority of the American people that slavery 
could have been derived from it to Congress. To || should be forever exciuded from the new acquisi- 
enable Congress to legislate, a special grant was || tions. It was honorable to the northern Democracy 
necessary. The omission of any special grant of || that the first proposition to impress forever, upon 
power to legislate upon the subject-matter of the || the soil of the new territory, the signature and seal 
other clauses must, then, have been designed, || of freedom, came from a northern Democrat, dis- 
and must have been intended as a denial of such || tinguished for fidelity to Democratic principles, 
power. and was received with favor by the great body of 

Are Senators prepared to adopt the broad prop- || his political associates. [t was equally honorable 
| osition upon which the Supreme Court rested and || to northern Whigs that they were not deterred by 
were obliged to rest the assertion of the power to | its Democratic origin from giving to the Proviso of 





immunities, that security and that protection to | 
which citizens generally, male or female, minors | 
or adults, are entitled. My question was, Has 
the General Government, in the judgment of the | 
Senator, power under the Constitution to enforce 
the performance of this stipulation in South Caro- 
lina ? 

But I have been drawn aside from the line of | 
argument | intended to pursue. 

| repeat, Mr. President, that this clause in rela- 
tion to fugitives from service is a clause of com- 
pect. For many years after the adoption of the | 
Constitution it was so regarded. It was not much 
discussed, and the limits of the respective powers 
of the State and Federal Governments under it 
were not very ne settled. But nearly all 
the States legislated under it, and provided such 
provisions for the extradition of fugitives as they | 
deemed consistent with the security of the per- | 
sonal rights of theirown inhabitants. At length, 
however, the Prigg decision was made, which 
asserted the exclusive right and duty of Congress 
to legislate on this subject, and denied that right 
and duty to the States. The same decision sug- 
gested, what every one here will admit, that Con- 

ress could not require State officers to intervene 
inthe business of extradition. It need surprise 
no one that after this the States ceased to enact 
extradition laws, or that some of them repealed 
those they had before enacted, and prohibited the 
intervention of their officers. 

But, sir, a decision of the Supreme Court can- 
not alter the Constitution. If Congress had no 
power to legislate on this subject before the de- 
cision, Congress has none now. The decision 
determined the case before the court. It estab- 
lished a precedent for the determination of such 
cases. It must stand till overruled. But 1 do not 
see how any Senator who finds himself unable, 
after the fullest consideration, to coneur in the 
principle of the decision, can justify himself in the 
exercise of a power which he does not believe the 
Constitution has conferred. ‘ 

What, sir, isthe history of this clause and the 
clauses of like character which stand with it in the 

nstitution? This clause was taken from the 
ordinance of 1787. In the ordinance no one pre- 
tends that it was anything more than an article of 
compact. No power was derived from it to the 

ernment. Three other clauses of the same 
nature are found in the same article of the Consti- 
lution: one stipulating for the extradition of fugi- 
tives from justice; another stipulating that the 
Citizens of each State shall have the immunities of 
citizens in all the other States; and a third stipula- 
ting that full faith and credit shall be given in 





legislate on the extradition of fugitives, namely, | Freedom a generous and general support. It was 
| that wherever the Constitution confers a right or || a revival, after the lapse of sixty-two years, of the 


|| enjoins a duty, a power arises to the Federal Gov- || territorial policy of Jefferson, and, however it may 


ernment to enforce the right or compel the per- 
| formance of the duty? Are they prepared to 
| carry this doctrine into its practical results? Is it | 
| not obvious that it will open a new and very || 
| copious source of powers to the General Govern- |, to find in the free States an opponent of slavery 
| ment; and that it must tend to the subversion of | prohibition. The people had considered the sub- 
the rights of the States and the establishment ofa || ject, and had made up ther minds. There was no 
consolidated central power, dangerous to their || need, therefore, of argument to establish the eor- 
independence and sovereignty? ‘| reetness of the principle or the necessity of the 
I have said, Mr. President, that the several || measure. The only contest was upon the ques- 
clauses providing for the extradition of fugitives || tion, whose election was most certain to secure the 
from justice, and fugitives from service, and for || exclusion of slavery from the territories, 
the security in all the States of the rights of the || On the Whig side, it was urged that the candi- 
citizens of each State, are in the nature of treaty || date of the Philadelphia Convention was, if not 
stipulations, to be carried into effect by the appro- || positively favorable to the proviso, at least pledged 
priate action of the State governments. hat || to leave the matter to Congress, free ftom Execu- 
that action should be is for the State govern- || tive influence, and ready to approve it when enacted 
ments to determine. It is for them to ascertain || by that body. Great stress, therefore, was laid 
the true import of the terms of the compact, and || upon the selection of Representatives and Senators 
to ee for its execution by such legislation as || devoted to this great measure; and it was asserted 
will guard equally the just rights of all parties. || that if a majority of the members of the House 
But, sir, those States who claim the performance || and a Vice President, holding the casting vote in 
of the compact from their sister States must see to || this body, could be elected favorable to the proviso, 
it that they perform it themselves. A State which || the freedom of the territories would be secure. 
imprisons, without pretence of crime, the citizens ||- It happened that the distinguished statesman 
of another State, cannot demand, with a good || who received the nominationof the Baltimore Con- 
grace, the surrender of fugitives. || vention for the Chie? Magistracy, had written a 
But, sir, if it be granted that Congress has the |, letter shortly before that event, in which he avowed 
power to legislate, are we bound to exercise it? | a change of opinion in regard to the proviso, 
We have power, without question, to enact a || which had resulted in a conviction that Congress 
bankrupt law, but no one proposes such a law; | had no constitutional power to enact it. Notwith- 
and, if proposed, no one would feel obliged to vote || standing this letter, many of his friends in the free 
for it, simpiy because we have power to enact || States persisted in asserting that he would not, if 
it. We have power to declare war, but to de- || elected, vetothe proviso; many also insisted that he 
clare war, without just cause, would be, not a || regarded slavery as excluded from the territories 
duty, but a crime. The power to provide by | by the Mexican Jaws stil! in force; while others 
law for the extradition of fugitives is not con- || maintained that he regarded slavery as an inetitu- 
ferred by any express grant. We have it, if we || tion of positive law, and Congress «s constitution- 
baveit at all, asan implied power; and the implica- | ally incompetent to enact such law, and held, 
tion which gives it to us, is, to say the least, remote | therefore, that it was impossible for slavery to get 
and doubtful. We are not bound to exercise it. || into the territories, whether Mexican law was in 
We are bound, indeed, not to exercise it, unless | force or not. It was claimed accordingly with 
with great caution, and with careful regard, not || great confidence that, in the event of the election 
merely to the alleged right sought to be secured, | of that eminent citizen, slavery would be as effect- 
but to every other right which may be affected by | ually excluded from the territories by the action 
it. Were the power as clear as the power to coin | of the Administration as it could possibly be by 
mo or te comnierce, still it should not be the proviso. 
exercised to the prejudice of any right which the — Not satisfied with the positions or the nomina- 
Constitution guaranties. We are not prepared, 1 tions of either of these candidates, a great boily of 
hope, and [ trust we never shall be prepared, to | Independent Democrats, Progressive Whigs, and 
give the sanction of the American Senate to the bill | Liberty men, united upon a platform of Demo- 
and the amendments now upon our table—a bill || cratic principles and measures, under the banner 
which authorizes and requires the appointment || of Free Democracy, in support of a Democratic’ 


now serve particular ends to depreciate or deride 
it, the country will at last do justice to the measure 
and its author. 

During the last Presidential canvass, it was hard 
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etateaman who had already been honored with the | 
Caief Magistracy, and whose opposition to the | 
extension of slavery, and cordial approval of the 
great measure of prohibition which had received | 
a sanction #0 unanimous from the people, was 
well known and undoubted. 
Well, sir, professions of devotion to Free-Soii | 


principles, liberally and even prodigally made by | 


the supporters of the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
nominees, reinforced by party discipline and party 
attachments, so far prevailed with the people that | 
the nominee of the 
about three handred thousand votes, 

As between the other candidates, the argument 
addressed to the people by the friends of the Phil- 
adelphia nomination was in substance this: pro- | 
hibition is essential to the certain exclusion of | 
slavery from the territories; if the Democratic can- 


| 


didate shall be elected, prohibitionis impossible, for | 


the veto will be used, if the Whig condidate shall 


elect a Congress who will carry out your will; 
vote, therefore, for the Whig candidate. 

This argument, doubtless, had its weight. 
all events, the people acted upon the theory which 
it suggested. They did their part. They elected 
the Whig candidate. They instructed, through 
the State Legislatures, one half the Senators to 
vote for the great measure of prohibition; they | 
elected a Vice President recommended to them as | 
unequivocally and heartily in favor of it; and they | 
placed in the House of Representatives a decided | 
majority pledged to its support. 

What then? We came here; and, sir, it does | 

seem to me that when we get here we are apt to 
forget that there is a peop.£, and that we have | 
constituents. We seem to be more desirous | 
to reach results which will satisfy controlling in- | 
fluences here, than to meet the just expectations 
of those whose representatives we are. Why, sir, | 
every one knows that at the commencement of this 
session, there was a decided and apparently fixed | 
majority in the other branch of Congress, in favor | 
of the proviso; and that in this Chamber half or 
a half of the members were instructed to vote | 
or tt. 
Senators who but recently were foremost in zealous | 
advocacy of this measure, that it is unnecessary, | 
and offensive to the South, and should be aban- 
doned. Pians of compromise and arrangement, | 
every one of which involves the surrender of this | 
great vital principle, are brought forward and | 
urged upon us. 

I do not understand, sir, how it is that a meas- 
ure which fully harmonizes with the original 
policy and the early precedents of the Government, 
and which once received the unanimous sanction 
af the entire South, can now justly be regarded as | 
offensive by that section of the country. If it was 


3isv Conge.....lst Sess. Union and Freedom, without Com 


ree Democracy received only || 
|| commitment to the ** whole doctrine’’ of the pro- 


| would be **an entirely useless, and, in that con- | 


| of the will of God! 
be elnci~d, prohibition is certain, provided you || 


| vine will, 
| derived from human law. 
| equal;’’ they are endowed by their Creator with || 
Aggressions upon these || 


| inalienable rights.’’ ’ 
It is the duty of every legisla- || 








And yet now we are told, and told by ] 





right and acceptable to abolish existing slavery, 
and prohibit future slavery in the Northwestern 
Territory in 1787, the prohibition of the extension | 
of slaveryinto the territory acquired from Mexico, | 
where no slave now exists, cannot be just cause | 
of offence in 1850. At all events, sir, we must do | 
our duty. We should not, we must not, be | 
moved from it by any appeal addressed to sym- | 
pathy and not to judgment. | 
But we are told, also, that the proviso is unne- | 
cessary; and this, too, by the honorable Senator | 
from Massachusetts, who, less than two years 
ago, without reservation or qualification, deciared | 
his full adhesion to its ** whole doctrine.” Then | 
there was great danger, in his judgment, that | 
slavery would find entrance into the territories, if 
the Democratic candidate should be elected; for in 
that event, prohibition would be out of the ques- | 
tien. Now it is discovered that prohibition is un- | 
necessary! Slavery is excladed—so the Senator | 
informs us—from California and New Mexico 
**by the law of nature, of physical geography, 
the iaw of the formation of the earth.” And he | 
tells us he would “not take pains to reaffirm an | 
ormiegnes of Nature, nor to reénact the will of 
i wish, Mr, President, that the honorable Sena» 
tor had told us that in 1848, I wish that the peo- 
ple could then have heard something of this law 
of nature, of physical geography, of the formation 
of the earth, which makes the territories acquired 
from Mexico forever inaccessible to slavery. | 
cannot help thinking that the result of the election 


| 


romise—Mr. 


would have been somewhat different if these views 


had been then understood to find favor with the 
supporters of the Philadelphia nomination. 

sir, this law of nature is not, | suppose, of re- 
cent origin. It existed in 1848, if it exists at all, 


|| The clear vision which can read it now, written 


so plainly in the formation of the earth—descend- 
ing so visibly from the throne of God—discerned 
it, doubtless, then. Why was it not: then an- 


| nounced ? 


I must be allowed to say, that in my judgment, | 
there is a difference between the ful! and entire 


viso, which the Senator avowed in 1848, and his 
recent declaration that, in a bill for the govern- 
ment of New Mexico, a prohibition of slavery | 


nection, entirely senseless, proviso.’’ Useless 
and senseless, because it would be a reénactment | 
Sir, I should like to know 


| what laws we are to enact, if we are not to reén- || 
act the will of God? 
|| His the laws which we should reénact? 
At |) 


There is another power: are | 
Sir, all 
just legislation must be a reénactment of the Di- 
The rights of human nature are not 
Men are ‘created 





rights are crimes. 
ture to frame all law with paramount regard to 
the prohibition of these aggressions, and the secu- 
me of these rights. 
ut, sir, is 1 quite true that any law of physi- 


cal geography will protect the new territories from | 


| 


the curse of slavery? Peonism was there under 
Mexican law; and where there is compulsory 
servitude for debt, lifelong and inevitable, chattel- 
slavery is not far off, if the law will permit it. 
But if peonism were not there to warn us what 


may be expected if slavery be not prohibited, | 


could we, as rational legislators, find an excuse in 
the physical circumstances of the country for 
abandoning the proviso? It is said to be ‘‘Asiauc 
in formation and scenery.”’ 
in Asia? But the soil is cultivated by ‘ irriga- 
tion.”’ 
that the sun shines from a cloudless sky, and 
waters to refresh the earth must be drawn from 
the streams which snow-capped hills supply: will 
this exclude slavery? But the lands are poor. 
Sir, who knows that? Much of the vast region 
over which we are to extend territorial govern- 


} 


Are there no slaves | 


Well, sir, will the fact, if it be a fact, | 
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ll or the inquisition. But, sir, | kn a 
that Mexican law can be changed aadiien®? 
ritorial Jegislature is established; and | 4." 
also, that my view of the constitutional limita 
upon the power of this Government and of cy 
torial governments, in respect to their compete aw 

: ween : ne 

| to establish and maintain slavery, is not ackno,,. 
elged as correct by the statesmen and jurist ope 
the slave States. Give me an adminisiratio, = 

this Government fully imbued with this a . 

heartily favorable to the perpetuation and ete. 

sion of human freedom, and heartily opposed 1, 

the perpetuation and extension of human sha 

and | would not ask for any legislative prohibiri,,’ 

The spirit of such an administration, the judicial 

action which it would secure, and, above all the 

Constitution so interpreted and enforced, would be 

| proviso enough. 

But we have no such administration. Qn th, 
contrary, we know that distinguished gentlemen 
who are among its most prominent supporters 
assert and insist that under the Constitution, and 
in virtue of its provision, the Government of th, 
United States is as much bound to protect and 
maintain, within national territories, every slave. 

holding emigrant in the full possession, contro) 
and disposal of his slaves, as it is to protect and 
maintain any other emigrant in the possession 
control, and disposal of any species of property 
| whatever. In this position leading gentlemen op 
| the other side of the Chamber agree with them, |) 
| other words, they insist that, by the operation of 
the Constitution itself, slavery became lawful jn 
the territories from the date of the acquisition, 

There is a pretty general concurrence among Sep. 

ators from the slave States of both political parties 

| in this position. I should be glad to be assured 
that there are no Senators from the free States 
who concur init. I regret that the Senator from 

Massachusetts, whom I am sorry not to see in his 

| seat to-day, did not see fit, when he addressed te 

Senate lately, to state his views upon this subject, 

| If 1 recollect aright, that dis:inguished Senator, 

when occupying another high position in the Gov- 
| ernment, in_a dipiomatic despatch of great ability, 
maintained the doctrine that, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, men might be held as 
roperty in American vessels upon the high seas, 
yond the limits of any State, and this upon the 
ground that such vessels were to be regarded in 

_ the same light as national territory. If the hon- 

orable member does in fact hold this opinion, | «lo 











ments is wholly unexplored. In other parts there 
is, as every where else, good land and poor land. 
Certainly there are mines, and in no employment 
has slave labor been more commonly or more 
profitably used. 

Let us take care that we do not deceive our- 
selves, or mislead others. Neither soil, nor cli- 
mate, nor physical formation, nor degrees of lati- 
tude, will exclude slavery from 4s country. Can 
any gentleman name a degree of latitude beyond 
which slavery has not gone? or any description of 
country to which it has not, at some time, found 
access’? It is acknowledged, and has been for 
years acknowledged, to be unprofitable in several 
of the existing States; and yet, no State, except 
New York and New Jersey which obeyed the 
impulse of the Revolution and of its doctrines, 
has abolished slavery since the organization of 
this Government. The truth is, that so long as a 
powerful and active political interest is concerned 
in the extension ef slavery into new territories, it 
is vain to look for its exclusion from them except 
by positive law. It has been repeatedly stated by 
gentlemen from the slave States, in the course of 
this debate, that nothing prevented slave emigra- 
tion to Califormia except the anti-slavery agitation 
and the dread of the proviso. 

Mr. President, there are some Senators who 


place no reliance on configuration, or climate, or | 


other physical conditions for the exclusion of sla- 
very, but seem to rely with some degree of confi- 
dence on the Mexican law to secure that object. 
ido not concur in this reliance. The Mexican 
law remaining in force in the territories, should 
secure, in my judgment, the freedom of all the in- 
habitauts at the date of acquisition. In my judg- 
ment, also, neither the Government of the United 
States, nor any territorial government is, or can 
be constitutionally authorized to institute slavery, 
any more than a monarchy, or @ national religion, 


| gislate I shall not pause to argue. 


the existence or limits of other powers, there hes 


not see that he differs widely, or at all, as to this 
matter, from the Senator from Georgia, [ Mr. Ber- 
RIEN,] or the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Kive.| 
1 need not say that | wholly dissent from it. 

In the midst of this variety of opinion, and 
under the circumstances which surround us, when 
itis well known that nearly every Senator from 
the slave States insists that slavery should be per- 
mitted in the territories, and most of them expect 
that, if permitted, slavery will be introduced there, 
it seems to me worse than ordinary folly for those 
who really desire its exclusion to reject the sim- 
ple, and obvious, and certain preventive of probi- 
bition. That we have the power to prohibit is 
clear, if we have any power to legislate for the 
territories at all. That we have the power to le- 
IL know of but 

one Senator who denies it; and even that distin- 

guished gentleman, [Mr. Cass,] though he cannot 
find power to establish territorial governments, 
declares himself ready to assume it, on the ground 
of necessity. If he ‘is willing to assume that 
|| Power, it is difficult to see why he should not be 
'| willing, in exercising that power, to establish 
governments upon principles which will secure 
to every individual under them the blessings of 
personal liberty. For myself, 1 cannot doubt 
upon the panne. The power to provide govern 
ments for the territories, and to prescribe just 
limits to their action, is 
stitution. 
ministration, and by nearly every 
the organization of the Government. 
differences of opinion there may have been, as (0 


clearly given by the Con- 
It has been nd under every Ad- 


, since 
Whatever 


been very little as to this, The power to prohibit 
slavery in the territories y my judgment, clear 


id indisputable; and the exercising it |8 
and indispu y 


im ive and sa vs ‘ 
Se are told that if Congress probibit sls- 
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= in the territories, Or abolish slavery and the 
7 ‘rade in this District, or fail to provide ade- 
or securities for the return of runaway slaves, 
South will dissolve the Union! This cry, 
neither astonishes nor alarms me. 





4 President, 


| have never thought, 
say man 
fearless d 





ischarge of his daty here. [t is an old 
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| great apprehension was manifested, and a desire to 
_ concede almost everything rather than to risk the 
nor do I now think, that || consequences of a decided course. Another com- | 
should be deterred by it, from an honest, || promise was effected. ‘he protective policy was"|| growing out of these fears and party alliances to 
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Carolina pushed her disunion remedy to nulli- | known to be in favor of placing the legitimate in- 
fication. General Jackson was at the head of | fluence of this Government actively and decidedly 
the Government, unterrified. But in Congress || on the side of freedom, could receive the support 
of either party, It is by thie unity of sentiment 
and purpose, aided by appeals to groundless fears 
for the safety of the Union, and by a disposition 





abandoned by its great champion, and a scale of || submit to the tests imposed by the slaveholding sec- 


ery, not without profit to those who have used it. || reduction of duties adopted, which in ten years || tions of each political party, that the slave States 


first heard in the Congress of 1774. The 
t of history who examines the Non-[mport- 
and Non-Exportation Agreement of that 
will be struck by a singular exception 
I have already 


} was 
gaden 
quon 

Nongress, 
: the Non-Exportation Article. 


yas designed to secure a redress of . American | 


prievances from the Government of Great Britain 
iy asuspension of commercial intercourse. The | 
Non-Exportation Article bound the colonies and | 
ihe people not to export any American commodity | 
io Great Britain, Ireland, or the West Indies, with | 
Ms remarkable qualification, ‘‘ except rice, to Eu- 
ope.” How came this exception there? Why, 
jir, the staple of South Carolina was rice, and the | 
jelezates of South Carolina in that first Congress, | 
yheo the struggle with Great Britain was impend- | 
ing, and union was all-important to its successful | 
issue, threatened to withdraw from the Congress 
snd break up the Association, unless South Caro- 
lina could be permitted to export rice and indigo, 
This proceeding occasioned a suspension of the 
business of the Congress for two or three days. 
Finally it was determined to complete the Asso- | 
ciation without conceding the South Carolina de- | 
mand, and thereupon her delegates, except one, 
withdrew. They were invited to return, and a | 
compromise was proposed, to allow the exporta- | 
tion of rice, but not of indigo. 


| 


1 have consulted | 
Pitkin’s Statistics, and | find that the export of 
rice in 1770 was about one hundred and sixty | 
thousand barrels, valued at $1,530,000. 1 find ro 
mention of indigo. 
was agreed to, and the words ‘except rice to | 
Europe” added to the Non-Exportation Article. | 
Itwas a model for all future compromises. South | 
Carolina got what was substantive, and surren- 
dered what was unimportant. This was the firat 
utterance of the disunion cry, and this was its first 
result.* 

The Journals of the old Congress inform us that 
in 1783 a resolution was adopted, establishing the 


Of course the compromise || 


|| overthrew the tariff. 
'| do not complain of the reduction of duties; but I || 





j 


} 





seat of Government at the Falls of the Delaware. 
Much dissatisfaction was manifested by the South. 
Some persons, it seems, became alarmed, and a 
motion was made to reconsider, in order to fix on 
some place more ** favorable to the Union,” and ap- 
proaching ** nearer to that justice which is due to 
the southern States.”*t All this terminated in 
another compromise. It was agreed that two seats 
of Government should be established—one on the 
Delaware, and the other on the Potomac. 


final result was the establishment, by the action of namely, the extension of slavery into territories 
Congress under the Constitution, of the seat of || now free! 


Government in this District, and the abandonment 
of the location originally agreed on. 

In the Convention which framed the Constitution 
the same ery was heard. South Carolina and 
Georgia declared they could not come into the 
Union unless they could have the privilege of im- 
porting slaves.{ And, notwithstanding the sense 
of the Convention was strong and almost unani- 
mous against the traffic, for the sake of the Union 
another compromise was agreed on. Slavery 
was allowed all it demanded for twenty years; after 
which, Congress might suppress the trade if it 
should see fit. 

In 1820 the Union was again menaced. The 
cry now was, **admit Missouri as a slave State, 
or we will dissolve the Union.”” Great alarm was 
excited. Propositions for compromise were mul- 


The | 


| 
i} 


| 








tiplied, and the contest finally terminated, as usual, | 


by conceding to slavery all it then demanded, with 
8 set-off to freedom in the prohibition of slavery 
in all the territory acquired from France north of 


is 30’, except that within the limits of the new 
ate, 


ne same play was enacted in 1832 and 1833. 


en the ground of complaint was the tariff. South 
*Am. Arch. 4th Ser., vol. 1, page 1111. 
14 Jour. Cong. Confed., 288, 
{3 Mad. Pap., 1339, 
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eg 


| by the slave States. 


‘in part, Texas was brought into the Union. | 


| country in favor of the extension of the American || 


| has been but one political 


or one, Mr. President, I || have ** conquered.” 


Mr. DAWSON. While the Senator is writing 
would prefer to see a plan of reduction adopted || the history of the times, I trust he will do it cor- 


|| calmly, considerately, not under the dictation of } rectly. The South has never opposed any man 
é || any cry, but in conformity with a sound and liberal || because he was in favor of freedom, The South 
ad occasion to remark that the Agreement itself || judgment. 


. has selected between gentlemen, and those who 
Well, sir, between 1830 and 1835, the anti- || were against inierfering with the constitutional 
slavery agitation commenced, and soon became || rights of the South have always been supported 
formidable. Then again we heard the cry of dis- || by them. They have never opposed any man on 
union. The demand now was the suppression of | the ground merely that he was in favor of frcedom. 
the freedom of speech and the press, and of the || Notso. They are opposed to interference with 
right of petition; in brief, silence on the subject of || their constitutional righis only; and the Senator is 
slavery, and forbearance of all action against it. || wrong to say that they opposed any one bec .use 
The alternative denounced was dissolution of the || he belongs to the free States, or is in favor of free- 
Union. The agitation, however, was not sup- || dom. 
pressed; anti-slavery societies increased and mul- || Mr. CHASE. I shall always be ready to ac- 
tiplied; they made themselves felt everywhere. || cept any correction, from any Senator, of any 
Well, was the Union dissolved? Not at all. It || erroneous statement [| may make. But, sir, what 
stands yet, and will stand, | trust, forever. The || is meant by the ‘constitutional rights of the 
menace was as earnest, as emphatic, as violent as || South?’? Who refuses to support * the constitu- 
ever, but it came to nothing, It had the same || tional rights of the South:’’ Nobody here, cer- 
termination which would have attended all similar | tainly. But what are they? Sir, when gentlemen 
preceding menaces, had they been calmly disre- || from the slave States ask us to support the Con- 
garded. | stitutiun, | fear they mean only their construction 
In 1844 the annexation of Texas was demanded || of the Constitution, Every concession which has 
It had been a favorite object || ever been made to slavery, every concession now 
for many years, and it seemed brought within | demanded, is claimed under this same plea of 
their grasp. They became, accordingly, extremely || ‘* constitutional rights.”” I will ask the Senator 
urgent, and resorted to the South Carolina specific, || from Georgia whether he does not hold that it is 
They raised the cry ‘* Texas or disunion,’’ The || the ‘constitutional right” of every citizen of the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri, always de- || slave States to take his slaves into the territories, 
voted to the Union, took the trouble to direct pub- || and to be protected in holding them there by the 
lic attention, in an appendix to a speech of his on || laws of this Government? 
the subject of Texas, delivered in that year, to|| Mr. DAWSON. I do, 
some samples of these threats. They are worth || Mr. CHASE, Sol supposed. Such, also, I 
looking atnow. Well, sir, under these influences, || understand to be the opinion of the Senator from 
|| Alabama, [Mr. Kine,] whose abilities and virtues 
|| command such general respect. He holds, if I 
influences contributed largely to the result; and || understand aright some recent remarks of his, that 
among these influences not the least powerful was || the General Government is bound by the Consti- 
a generous sentiment of the Democracy of the || tution to recognize and protect the rights of mas- 
ters in slaves to the same extent and in the same 
| manner as the rights of owners in any description 
|| of property whatever. I would inquire of the 
| Senator if I understood him correctly ? 





say ‘in part,’’ because | am well aware that other 


Union—a sentiment which made them willing to 
accept Texas with slavery, and trust to the future 
for her deliverance from that evil and reproach. 
And now, sir, we have the last republication of || Mr. KING. I was not paying particular atten- 
this old story. Now we are threatened with dis- | tion to the Senator, and therefore do not precisely 
solution of the Union unless we will consent to || understand, even now, the question. 1 will en- 
what no republican Government ever did consent || deavor to answer it if he will repeat it. 
to; what is in direct opposition to the principles || Mr. CHASE. | inquired of the Senator from 
and spirit of our institutions, and is condemned |, Georgia [Mr. Dawson) whettier, in his judgment, 
by the earliest and best precedents of our history; || a citizen of a slave State, taking slaves with him 
|, and emigrating into the territories acquired from 
Mexico, would be entitled, under the Constitu- 
tion, to the recognition and protection of his claim 
|| of property in slaves by the legislation of this 
|| Government, precisely as he would be to the re- 
cognition and protection of his rights as owner of 
description? The Senator replied 
in the affirmative, I then added that | believed 
the Senator from Alabama entertained the same 
opinion. 


Shall we yield to this outery? For 
one, | say, never! In my judgment, it is time to 
pause. e have yielded point after point; we 
have crowded concession on concession, until 
duty, honor, patriotism, shame, demands that we 
should stop. 

But we are told, almost with the tone of taunt, 


that the free States have had the majority all this | 


| property of any 


time in one branch of Congress at Jeast, and in the 
electoral college, and, therefore, that whatever re- |» Mr. KING. The opinion | entertain is this: 
sponsibility there may have been in making these || that in every territory acquired by the United 
concessions to slavery, it is upon them. It is well || States, either by conquest or by purchase, every 
to remind usof this. The free States have had the } citizen of every State in the Union is entitled to 
majority; and the victories of slavery have been 1 
won by their divisions. John Randolph said, long | they can be protected under any government that 

o, “© We of the South are always united andcan || may be formed for the territories by the United 
always unite; while youof the Northdivide. We | States. The power to form such governments is 
have conquered you once, and we can and we will | supposed to exist under the Constitution. Whether 
conquer you again.”’ These two sentences make || it does or not, such has been the practice and the 
a history. construction given to it. When a territorial gov- 

I do not say, and I do not mean to say, that there || ernment is established, it is only for the protection 
rty in the slave States; || of persons and property and the preservation of 
but that, in these States, fidelity to the interests of | order, and it has no power whatever to legislate 
lavery has always been, in both parties, an indis- || for the destruction of property. That is my opin- 
pensable condition of support for high public sta- ! ion. I believe that whenever a territorial govern- 
tion; and that great numbers, in either party, have || ment is established, if persons holding slaves 
always been ready to supportacandidate of oppo- || think proper to go there with them, this Govern- 
site general politics, if undoubted on this question, || ment is bound to protect them until the period 
rather than a candidate of like general politics at | arrives when the population is sufficient for the 
all suspected of disfavor to slavery. No candidate || formation of a State constitution. Then, we of 


participate. With regard to taking slaves there, 
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the South hold, I believe without exception, that 
the people thus forming a State constitution, have 
a fight to prohibit or to permit every at their 
pieasure, and that Congress has no right to pre- 
vent the new State from coming into the Union on | 
that ground, but can only look at its constitution 
to ascertain whether it is republican in its character. | 
Arm | understood ? 4 
Mr. CHASE. Fully. The doctrine of the | 
Senator is ower that of the Senator from | 
Georgia. e understand now, from both sides | 
of this Chamber, what is meant when we are called | 
on to maintain “the constitutional rights of the | 
South.” So far as the matters now under discus. | 
sion are concerned, it means that we must recog- | 


nize and maintain by legislation the claim of citi- || 


zens of the slave States to take slaves inio the 
territories and hold them there, as property, under | 
national government and territorial government, | 
until the territory becomesa State, and then we are | 
ound to admit the State into the Union with a con- | 
stitution establishing slavery, if such should be the 
constitution adopted. And nocitizen who refuses 


his assent to this doctrine; who believes that this | 


Government of ours cannot, under the Constitution, 
sustain any claim of property in slaves beyond 


the extension of slavery into the territories, can 


receive the eer of either political party in the |) 


slave States. 
this test. 


Mr. BUTLER. 


oth parties agree in establishing | 


I would ask the Senator if he | 


repudiates or adopts the doctrine laid down by Mr. || 


Webster in his celebrated letter to Lord Ashbur- | 
ton, in which he said that slave property in vessels | 


assimilated to that property in territories, and that || 


the Government was equally bound to protect it? 
Mr. CHASE. I have already said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I do not at all concur in that doctrine. 
Mr. DAWSON. The Senator has made an | 
exposition of the mode and manner in which the 
South vote. LI wish to ask him if, with one or 
two exceptions, every southern State did not stand | 
by Mr. Van Buren for the Presidency—the very 
candidate for whom the Senator voted at the last 
Presidential election? So that history is against | 


the position which the Senator occupies, and the || 


South has only done that which the Senator him- | 
eelf has done, 
Mr. CHASE. “ Circumstances,” it is said, | 
“alter cases.”” [Laughter.] I rather think that | 
Mr, Van Buren, occupying the position and avow- | 
ing the sentiments he did in 1848, would not have 
been a very acceptable candidate to our southern 
friends, however nominated. 
lieve it so happened that he received not more 


than five hundred votes, if so many, in all the slave || 


Suites. 

Mr. DAWSON. The party had another can- 
didare. 

Mr. CHASE. And another platform. And,I 
am inclined to think, the objection of the slave 
States was quite as mach to our platform as our | 
candidate. 

Mr. President, disguise is vain. We cannot 
shut our eyes tothe fact that the test I have referred 
to is made. Itis stamped upon every page of our 
political history for fifty years. Let the test be | 
made, if gentlemen desire. IL only say, for one, 
that | will not submit to it. 

Let us understand each other. Let us cease 
from endeavoring to agree in the support of the 
same candidate ir opposite grounds, Let us 
have political platforms, which will have the same 
meaning in Georgia as in Maine, and candidates | 
who cannot be represented in the North as in favor 
of freedom, and in the South as supporters of 
slavery. The policy of silence with reference to | 
important measures and principles, and the policy | 
of ambiguous expressions, are equally obnoxious, 
Both mislead public judgment; and whether the 


\} evils, 
| plain of-will disunion cure ? 
State limits; who opposes, openly and decidedly, || very in the territories ? 


|| are in the habit of looking upon the Union as we | 


! verted into an empire. 


At any rate I be- | 


|| hearts of the masses. 
|| change in those opinions and convictions which 


|| you will suceeed here in sacrificing the claims of 





party which adopts the former, or the party which 
adopts the latter, succeeds, one or the other | 
section of the country must be disappointed. 
Mr. President, honesty is the best policy; jus- 
tice, the highest expediency; and principle, the | 
only proper bas:s of union in a political organiza- , 
tion. Holding fast as | do to Democratic princi- 
ples; believing firraly that all men are created | 
equal, and are endowed by their Creator with in- | 
alienable ri ty life and li , Ldesire to see 
those principles carried out boldly, earnestly, res- 


olutely, in the practical administration of affairs. 
I wish to see the powers of this Government ex- 
ercised for the great objects which the Constitution 
indicates; for he perfection of our Union; for the 
establishment of justice; for the common defence; 


|| for the security of liberty. At the same time I do 


| not desire to see this Government, under the influ- 
| ence of any zeal, however honorable, for freedom, 
| transcend at all the sphere of its constitutional 
powers and duti¢és. While, therefore, I shall 
steadily support all proper legislation: for the es- 
tablishment and security of freedom in the territo- 
ries and elsewhere within the sphere of exclusive 
national jurisdiction, I shall, as steadily, refuse my 
support to all legislation on the subject of slavery 
within the States. In this line of action I shall feel 
| myself supported by the precepts of the sages of 
the revolutionary era, by the example of the found- 
ers of the Republic, by the original policy of the 
Government, and by the principles of the Consti- | 
tution. 
I cannot believe that there is danger in such a | 
course. Least of all does the stale cry of disunion 
alarm me. Men, generally, adapt remedies to 
But what evil that the slave States com- 
Will it establish sla- 
Will it procure the return 
Will it sappress discussion? Will 
it secure slavery where itis? Sir, all men must | 
see that disunion is no remedy for the slave States, | 


| of fugitives ? 





|| Why then the cry, if not to alarm the timid, the | 


sensitive, the unreflecting—to afford excuses for | 
| concession—and thus secure advantages which the 

| sober judgment and enlightened conscience of the | 
| country would never yield? 
Mr. President, | have nevér calculated the value | 
| of the Union. I know no arithmetic by which | 
| the computation can be made. We of the West 





| look upon the arch of heaven, without a thought 
| that it can ever decay or fall. With equal rever- 
| ence we regard the great Ordinance of Freedom, 
| under whose benign influence, within little more | 
| than half a century, a wilderness has been con- | 
Onto, the eldest born of 
the Constitution and the Ordinance, cleaves and 
will cleave faithfully to both. And now that the 
| time has come when vast accessions of free terri- 
| tory demand the application of those principles of 
| the Ordinance, to which she is indebted for her 
prosperity and power, to guard them against the 
blighting influence of slavery, she will insist that 
the same protection shai] be extended to the terri- 
| tories which was extended to her. 

Nor are these the sentiments of Ohio alone. 
| They are the sentiments of the people throughout 
the free States. Here and there the arts or the 
fears of politicians or capitalists may suppress 
their utterance; but they live, and will live, in the 
here is no great and real | 





| placed a majority pledged to free soil in the other 
wing of the Capitol. It may be, however, that | 


| freedom by some settlement carried through the 
forms of legislation. But the people will unsettle 
your settlement. {[t may be that you will deter- 
mine that the territories shall not be secured by 
law against the ingress of slavery. The people 
will reverse your determination. It may be that 

ou will succeed in burying the Ordinance of | 

reedom But the people will write upon its 
tomb, Resurgam;* and the same history which re- 








cords its resurrection may also inform posterity 
that they who fancied they had killed the proviso, | 
only committed political suicide. 





* “7 shall rise again.” 


REMOVALS AND APPOINTMENTS TO OFFICE. 


SPEECH OF MR. SMITH, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE Senate, March 21-23, 1850. 


The following resolution, introduced by Mr. 
Brapsury, having been made the special order | 
for this day, viz: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to cause to be | 
laid before the Senate all charges whicti bave been pre- 
ferred or filed in any of the departments against individuals 
who have been removed from office since the 4th day of 
March last, with @ specification of the cases, if any, in 
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which the officers charged 

heard, and a statement of eee 

under each ent, including subordinates 
tom-houses and other branches of the public servieg_ “ 

Mr. SMITH, who was entitled 
addressed the Senate as follows: re floor, 
Mr. Present: I did not vote for th 

ment of the census bill, for the iedbin att 
sired to leave the subject to the judgment of 1. 
Senate, without any interposition on my part it 
the body had seen fit to proceed with the ennai 
eration of that bill, it would not have given is ; 
sion to any complaint by me, although | have be 
lieved, and still believe, that the pendency of ,., 
resolution has been attended with considerable 
inconvenience to the public service. It jg well 
known that most of the nominations of the Pres; 
dent still remain undisposed of; in many cases th, 
offices to be filled are vacant, by reason of ex . 
ration of the terms of the late incumbents; and | 
more than suspect that this resolution and consig. 
erations connected therewith have caused the de. 
lay. 1 have been rather surprised that Senators 
have not manifested more earnestness, not to s, 
anxiety, to have a disposition of the question now 
before the body. I do not know but that ther 
may be some stern necessity (to me however ip. 
comprehensible) impelling us to an incessant dis. 
cussion of the slavery question. We have bee, 
engaged for more than three long months in cop. 
sidering nothing but preliminaries. We have no, 
been permitted to vote even on a question of ref. 
erence. We have much of the time had but two 
speeches a week—one for Monday and Tuesday 
another for Wednesday and Thursday; and when 
the latter day has arrived, we have adjourned 
over to the succeeding Monday, to resume the 
same topic, and to end the week in. the same way, 
In the mean time, it has been utterly impossibie io 


| bring the attention of the Senate to the ordinary 


business of the session. We have not recurred (p 
any one of the important suggestions and recom- 
mendations contained in the annual message of the 
President, and a vast number of bills, public and 
private, have accumulated on our calendar, and 
are likely to fall with the session. I regard these 
discussions, which have so long embarrassed us, 
as of very little practical utility. Under these 
circumstances, I think, Mr. President, that it will 
not be without some use to have a slight interrup- 
tion of this disputation on the subject of slavery, 
when every member of the Senate knows that the 
questions are settled already, so far as the judgment 
of the Senate is concerned. Perhaps | shal! not 
be able to interest the body, but I can, atany rate, 
do one thing—I can create a sort of hiatus ina 


| dispate which should have been brought to a close 


long ago. (Laughter.] 

I presume, Mr. President, that there is not a 
single membér of this Senate that could feel a 
stronger repugnance than I do to embarking in « 
discussion which must partake, more or less, of a 
party character. During the considerable period 
that [ was a member of the House of Represente- 
tives, (associated with you, sir, for one half of 
that period,) I have no recollection of having, 10 
any instance, availed myself of the privileges of 
the floor, except to attend to some matter of bust 
ness, or to consider some question of a broad na- 
tional interest. 1 desire that it may be understood 
that such will ordinarily be my course as a mem- 
ber of the Senate. And, sir, if 1 depart from thet 
rule of conduct now, it is because | consider this 
resolution and the remarks of my friend from 
Maine, [Mr. Brapsvry,] in their scope and pur- 
port, as tending to cast dishonor upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States. | am among the num- 
ber of those who repose a high confidence in the 
imegricy of our Chief Magistrate. I believe that 
he has actuated in his course by liberal, p- 
triotic, just, and elevated views and sentiments. 
I believe him to be éntirely worthy of the affec- 
tions and the confidence of the American 
Under such circumstances, notwithstanding the 
repugnance I feel to this sort of discussion, | enter 
with alacrity upon the task of vindicating his con- 
duct, and of showing that he has not departed one 
hair from the position which he assumed before 
the American movie hea a candidate for the 
highest office in their gift. _ 

We know that his name, character, and conduct 
have been the theme of incessant calumny and 
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ye, from = hour of — ae ~ = oan, meen a paid to natty oe cabins || Pacific coast; and the whole clerical force therein 
veent day. But, sir, it has been wholly confined || rendered, and by what authority appointed and paid, and |) employed during that year amounted to six hun- 
: oone-of 8 licentious press, until now; || Wat reasons for such appointments.”—Pide House Docs. | dred a forty-six : * 
fp the colu : + || Qi sess. 24th Cong., Rep. of Committees, No. 194, p. 28. y-aix, . ; 
my friend from Maine, for whom I trust that | 2 : : , | What, then, is the President to do, if the reso- 
wmtertain a proper respect, has the unenviable || This resolution was communicated to President | lution is passed? He is to send to all these post 
potoriety of bringing such topics into this Cham- Jackson, and, in reply, he addressed a character- | offices, and, for aught I know, he will have to send - 
and of submitting them to the attention of this {| !stte letter, dated January 26, 1837, to Mr. Wise, i to San Francisco, to ascertain what may be the 
. It is with infinite regret that I noticed that || from which I submit the following extract: || State of things there, in order to comply with the 
the majorit here determined, on the motion of || «Tt also appears, from the published proceedings of the | resolution. Tndeed, sir, to make the resolution 
honorable friend from North Carolina, (Mr. |, House, that this resolution was accompanied and supported || complete, the Senator ought to add an appropria- 


: lati | by aspeech of considerable length, in which you preferred ; 
Mixoum,] to lay this onan oe on the table, as a || oe eee vere but vague chargee of corruption and abuse in || “O" of some any or a hundred thousand dollars to 
wat vote to countenance the proposition. Every || the Executive Departments. The resolution adopted by the || Carty it out. If we are to believe the representa- 


member of the majority, with the exception of the committee, as well as that adopted by the House itseif, must | tions of the honorable Senator, we must come to 
jonorable Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Cremens,] || ee a a rene ietroaoiny epseeh, Shige | the conclusion that all the pigeon-holes in ail the 
ied in the negative. The majority, therefore, || 8*¥* * Character fo the whole proceeding, '| departments are crowded with what he is pleased 
have adopted this resolution, and made it their || So I say the introductory speech of the honor- | to denominate “ libels.’’ The whole clerical force 
gen. Whether they intend to make themselves | able Senator [Mr. Brapsury] gives a character to || !n these various departments, if his statements are 
rties or not to the expositions of the honorable || this resolation, and with these lights we cannot | true, are to be employed in copying these libels. 
Benator from Maine, and whether they concur || mistake its true purport and object. || The Senator says he believes there had been re- 
gith him in all the imputations which are con- || No one can read the remarks of the honorable || moved (at the time his speech was delivered) five 
tained in his speech, the future must reveal. || Senator without seeing that the real purpose of | thousand deputy postmasters—and how many 
Bat let us consider for a moment what are the || this movement is political agitation, at the expense | more are claimed in other departments I know 
slleged reasons for bringing to our notice a resolu- | of President Taylor. His motives are to be ques- | not. In every case the Senator supposes charges 
tion of this singular and unprecedented character. || tioned, his conduct traduced, his honor and recti- || were preferred, I would suggest to him the addi- 
They are, in substance, that the President of the || tude maligned, and his administration rendered, || tion of a further appropriation to employ an extra 
United States, both before he became the candidate || if possible, odious to the American people. '| clerical force to execute this order, as it will be re- 
of the Whig party, and also during the canvass, | F hase greatly mistaken the character of this || quired on his hypothesis. 
and even in his inaugural address, held out ex- || body, if it shall lend itself to such an object. But || Mr. BRADBURY, (interposing.) If the Sena- 
nations to the American people, in the nature | L can only develop the true character of this reso- || tor will allow me, I will state that the resolution 




























































































of pledges, which he has now departed from and lution by entering into some details. || contemplates handing over the original charges, so 
violated in the most atrocious manner. The hon-'| 1. I would observe that it is sweeping, univer- || that the expense and necessity of employing clerks 
orale Senator [Mr. Brapsury] represents that | sal, and indefinite. It comprehends not only all | in copying will be saved, 

while the assurances of the inaugural yet lingered || that the President has done himself, but everything || | Mr. SMITH resumed. Then it seems that the 


on the lips of him who uttered them, the President || done by all the heads of departments. I+ com- || Senator intends to take the original papers out of 
commenced breaking faith with the people, or || prises not only the cases where the President has | the custody of the President and the heads of de- 
entered on a violation of what he is pleased to |! the appointing power, by and with the advice and || partments for our use, and to leave nothing in their 
denominate pledges, and has continued such vio- | consent of the Senate, but also those where the | hands to vindicate their course. I do not know 
lation from that time to this. The charge of the || absolute power of appointment is vested in the || what my friend contemplates doing with them 
Senator is, that he gave to the country assurances || heads of the departments. It is proposed to || when they are brought here; whether they are to 
and pledges, positive and peremptory, for the pur- || charge the President with the duty of entering all | be aasiot over to the ** Union’’ office, and there 
pose of reaching the highest office in the giftof the | these departments, gathering up all the papers, || used for pyrposes of party agitation, or what is to 
American people; and that, immediately upon || searching out all the pigeon holes, for charges pre- || be done with them. [tis sufficient for me to re- 
entering on his duties as the Chief Magistrate of | ferred against officers removed, in all the cases, no | mark, thatit is contrary to the whole practice of the 
the country, he commenced a systematic violation || matter how the power of appointment may be || Government, and the honorable Senator may rest 
of all those pledges. The whole sum and sub- || vested. And this is ceeasieell] when the Senator || assured that it is one of the last things which the 
stance of this charge is, that he has swindled him- || does not say that he has any authentic informa- | President will do. He will not part with a single 
wif into the Presidency; that he has obtained that || tion on this subject whatever; when he does not |, original paper, but copies will be made, if any 
high office hy ** false pretences.”” 1 regard the in- || even represent to the Senate, or the country, that | thing is to be done, in compliance with the requi- 
sugural address as partaking in some degree of || he knows that any charges have been preferred; | sitions of this resolution. 

the solemnity and obligations of the Presidential || so that it is altogether a matter of inference upon ) I object, then, to the vagueness and indefinite- 





cath; it is contemporaneous therewith, and is || his part. The President is required not only to | ness of this resolution, and to its sweeping char- 
declaratory of the purposes and views of the party || furnish papers supposed to exist in the depart- | acter. It is totally unprecedented. If any call is 
on taking the oath. If he commenced violating ments, but he is also to furnish a list of cases in || to be made, it should be in conformity with the 
the pledges which the Senator pretends are to be || which the parties removed have been put on trial. | uniform practiee of the Senate, upon the President, 
found in the inaugural, while ‘* the accents” thereof || The honorable Senator seems really to suppose | for information in those cases coming under his 
“yet lingered on his lips,’? then he must have || that in all cases of removals the President was | wn jurisdiction, where he has the power of ap- 
taken on his soul the guilt of purjury. If there is |, bound to serve notice upon the parties and give | pointment by or with the advice and consent of 
any foundation for this allegation of the honorable || them a hearing. Whether there should be a jury || the Senate; but when the power is vested in heads 
Senator, then the President of the United States is | trial in each case, the Senator does not suggest; | of departments, he must make his call on the func- 
utterly unworthy of the confidence of the country. || but there is to be both notice, hearing, and judg- || tionary exercising the power. If the honorable 
Whatever others may think of it, { should consider || ment entered up in due form of law. Therefore | Senator supposes that there is a large mass of libels 
him asa dishonored man—one who ought to be || he calls upon the President to furnish a list of all | on file in the General Post Office, and if he wants 
cast from the respect and association of all honor- | the cases wherein a lawsuit has been raised be-| to get an insight into the matter, and to inspect 
able and all upright men. | tween the Executive and the party removed. He | those libels, he must make a call upon the Post- 
I will, without further preliminary remarks, ad- || beyond this; for he not only requires the | master General; but as to directing the President 
dress myself to the examination of this subject in || Gresidect to search out all the pigeon-holes of the |, himself to make inquiries into all the departments, 
all its bearings. And, in the first place, 1 desire || various departments here, but also to visit all the || and reporting here the result, it is, 1 insist, unpre- 
to call the particular attention of the Senate to the || custom-houses of the country, so as to ascertain || cedented and inadmissible. 
character of this most extraordinary resolution. || what removals have been made there. Thehon-| But I have a little sound Democratic authority 
Before entering on that topic, however, | would | orable Senator is not satisfied with an examination | upon this point, to which | wish to invite the at- 
observe that I am entitled to consider the remarks || of all the establishments on the Atlantic coast, but || tention of my honorable friend. It will be found 
of my honorable friend as part of the resolution | the President must make an excursion to the Pa- || in the same characteristic response which Presi- 
itself; or, rather, they fix its true intent and mean- | cific, in order to respond to this resolution. Be- | dent Jackson gave to Mr. Wise’s committee, (2d 
ing. Upon this point I have satisfactory authority || sides, he is to ascertain what removals have been | session, twenty-fourth Congress,) to which | have 
to produce—an authority to which | shall have || made in all the subordinate offices of the Govern- | already invited the attention of the Senate. He 
occasion to refer several times in the course of my || ment; not simply in the custom-houses, but in all | 88y8: 
remarks. At the second session of the 24th Con- || the various post offices of the country. | “The heads of department may answer snch a request if 
ress, a committee was raised bythe House of ||. Perhaps the Senator will say that the informa- || they please, provided they do hot withdraw thelr dwn tie, 
presentatives for the purpose of inquiring into || tion can be obtained here, or that it should be upon || ee, the Injury thereat ;”* 10 which (Ihe adds) I ehalf 
certain abuses, said to have been committed in the i the files of the various departments in this city. | direct them to devote themselves.” —Rep. 194, p. 31, 2d seas. 
riments in this city, at the head of which was || The factisnotso. There isalarge numberof sub- | 24th Cong. 
the Hon. H. A. Wise. The committee |, ordinates or employees who were avpointed bythe || Sir, the character of the resolution of Mr. Wise 
met and passed the following resolution: | chie? of the particular office wherv they exercise || is simplicity itself, in comparison with that which 
« Resolve’, That the President of the United States be re- || their duties. There never is any return made here | js now under consideration. What did it call for? 
Fe dine and the heads ot the several Executive Departments || of changes of such officers. And this is particu- | Merely a list of clerks and other subordinates em- 
dlicem, rate rene Comunittee with alist or lists of all |) Jarly true in the post offices of the country. There || ployed without authority of law, the amount of 
employed, since the 4th of March, 1829, to the Ist of || is a rule that such postmasters as have an income | salaries, and the duties assigned to them respect- 
December last, if any, without authority of law, (or whose |, of over $2,000 a year may appropriate the surplus |, ively. General Jackson, in answer to such a requi- 
be odious ae ned in the last printed register of pub- |) for the compensation of such cierical force as may _ sition, after ooouent it as indefinite and vague, 
dent or said heade uy Seeks tain ook,) by the Preti- || be necessary to the dispatch of the public busi- || says that the heads of department may answer if 
= on t Dal ae beathe jness. During the last fiscal year there were sixty- || they please, provided they can do so without in- 
} showing the namies of such officers, || six such offices in the country, leaving out the | terfering with the public service, 
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In reply to the same requisition, Mr. Kendall, 
then Postmaster General, said: 


“(Nearly the whole force of the department and of the 
Aaditor’s Offies would Have to be withdrawn from the cur- 


vice? * * 4 * 


} 
} 


me for other purposes to be so employed.”’—Rep. 194, 2d | 


sess. 24th Congress. 

General Jackson told the committee, in effect, 
that he would not suffer the departments to reply 
to it during office hours. And Mr. Kendall said 


he would be obliged, in order to answer it, to em- | 


ploy the whole clerical force of the department, 
which he did not feel authorized to do. What 
force, then, will be required to respond to such a 
call as this? 
definite character of the resolution. 

If. In the next place, I shall advert to the par- 
tial and injurious character of this resolution; and 
here I ask the Senate to attend to the following 
particulars: 


1. The call is limited to ** charges which have | 


been preferred or filed in any of the departments 
eeainst individuals who have been removed from 
office since the 4th of March last.” 
limitation to the 4th of March, 1849? The hon- 
oruble Senator is very curious to know what has 
taken place since that time, but takes care to make 
no calls for papers filed in order to effect removals 
under the late Administration. Why did not the 


i 
| 
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Removals and Appointments to Office—Mr. 


under the late Administration were themselves par- 
ticipants in the enormity. Besides, may it not 


appear that, in some cases at least, the favorites of 
| the late Administration were appointed in defiance 
rent business, to the inealculable injury of the public ser- || 
«TI do not feel authorized, in discharge | 
of my duties to the public, to suffer the clerks furnished to | 


of public opinion in their respective localities, or 
on grounds which no just or good man ean ap- 
prove? In short, it is certain that there is and 


| must, sir, be no small degree of sympathy between 


the papers (if papers there be) of the late and 


| present Administrations, and all must be brought 


| move to amend it so as to substitute for the 4th of 


into view to enable us to form a just appreciation 
of the true state of the cases. ‘Therefore, I give 
notice, that if the resolution is persisted in, | shall 


|| March, 1849, the 4th of March, 1845; and then 


Why this | 


honorable Senator make a requisition for all papers | 


in the nature of charges filed in the various de- 
partments since the 4th of March, 1845? = It would 
seem to me that he ought to have gone back to 
that time, in order to do justice; nay, to do full 


justice, he should have covered the whole period | 


from the 4th of March, 1829, and have brought 


before the Senate and the country all the particu. || ent, | ; 
|| ments, acting in conformity with,his views, re- 


jars of twenty long years of proscription of one- 
half of the people of this country, as pure, pa- 
trictic, and intelligent as any. He should have 
called for papers appertaining to cases of multi- 


tudes, who, without fault or crime, have been, | 
by snecessive Democratic Administrations, hurled | 
out of office, in violation of pledges—yes, sir, || 
PLepGes—a thousand times stronger than any the | 


honorable Senator can 
language used by the 
elevation to office. 


ing into view the grounds on which his predeces.- | 


sor has acted in the particular case or office under 
consideration. The honorable Senator himself ad- 
mits the principle when he says: 


“T will suppose a case: A man deliberately engages in 
a up and presenting false charges against an officer, 
n order to procure a removal, and is success(ul, and obtains 
a nomination forthe place: if, when his name is presented 
for our approval, the evidence of his conduct shonld be 
furnished with it, should we not feel the information to be 
peninentand important?) There can be but one response 
to tic interrogatory.”’ 


Now, if it would be proper for the Senate to 


reject a nomination on such grounds, surely it 


would be equally proper for the Executive to re- 


move on the same grounds. 
Now, Mr. President, | wonder why it did not 
occur to my honorable friend that, if we bring in 


the papers filed during the late Administration, it | 


may appear that some of the very men who have 
been turned out were concerned themselves in pro- 
scribing others, And I here produce what I doubt 


ber highly satisfactory authority. 


So much for the sweeping and in- || 


we shall see how much ground the supporters of | 


| Mr. Polk have to complain of President Taylor. 


2. The next particular, Mr. President, to which 


I wish to call the attention of the Senate is, that, 
| by the resolution of the honorable Senator, the 
'| President is required to submit a statement of the 


| any exhibit of the cases in which he has refused | 


removals which have taken place since he came 
into power, and to produce all the papers, without 


| to make removals. 


retend to extract from the |! 
resident in advance of his | 


Mr. President, what is the question before the 
Senate and before the country, to which the reso- 
lution and the speech of the honorable Senator re- 
late? It is, or ought to be, what has been the 
entire policy of the President and his Cabinet in 
dispensing the patronage of the Government? The 
resolution of the Senator calls only for the cases 
in which removals have actually taken place, 
whileal! cases of refusal to remove are carefully 
excluded; and this obviously comprises only one 
half of the subject. Ido not hesitate to declare 
my full and entire belief that the cases in which 
the President, and the various heads of depart- 


fused to dismiss, are more numerous than those in 
which removals have actually been made. What 
is more, | may state, upon the strength of what I 
deem reliab‘e information, that Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress have gone to the President and 
made appeals to him to save their political friends, 
and he, with a magnanimity peculiar to him, has 
spared them, and has thus given no small offence 
to his own supporters, and occasioned, perhaps, 


|| some damage to his Administration. 

There is often a most intimate connection be- | 
tween old and new papers; and, indeed, no head || 
of a department can dispense the patronage apper- | 
taining thereto safely and properly without bring- || 





from a speech delivered early in General Jackson’s | 


administration by the honorable Senator from Mis- 


he says: . 
“tt is incontestably true that many of those who have 


been dismissed, and not reappointed, were themselves the || 


prosevibers of those who were in their power; dismissing 
not oily elerks and under officers for political opinions, but 


Yes, sir, if the proof could be properly brought 
forward, it would be ascertained that honorable 
Senators who voted for this resolution have made 
such appeals in person, and made them success- 
fully. 


I venture to affirm that the 
names of those who held over will comprehend a 
larger portion of the Blue Book than these that 


| have been appointed tinder the present Adminis- 


tration. I am strongly inclined to think, if the 


| facts were fully developed, that the impression 
| would be universal that injustice had been done to 
ithe Whig party; but lam not dis; osed to seruti- 
| nize the matter very closely, for no man can be 
| more dissatisfied than | am with the scrambling 
| propensities of both the great political parties in 


this country. Every Administration has been, 


| for a long time past, tormented with office-seekers; 


| be a very great relief. 


and if we could get rid of them altogether, it would 
I wish there could be a 


| law made as irreversible as that of the Medes and 


u | Persians, that no man coming to this city in pur- 
not will be deemed on the other side of the Cham- || : ee 


: || suit of an office should be gratified. 
It is an extract | 


Mr. FOOTE, (interposing.) I have not the 


least objection, Mr. President, to the honorable 


| Senator’s denouncing the W hig party for its office- 


souri, [Mr, Bewron,] in this Chamber, wherein || seeking propensities. 


I see no reason to doubt 
that he may be right in all he says in that regard. 


| But when the honorable Senator includes both 


mechanies, workmen, and Jaborers.’’—Vide Gales § Sea- || 


ton’s Reg. Ded., wol. 11, pt. 1, p. 374. 


Thus it would seem it is right for an Adminis- | 
tration coming into power to ascertain whether 
incumbents of office were concerned in proscribing 
others. Indeed, it is believed many of the ap- | 
pointees of President Taylor were turned out for | 
political reasons; and no doubt it will appear, if 


parties—when he speaks of the Democratic party 


|| —I would suggest that it is hardly generous. 


The Senator should be too magnanimous to attack 


|} a party that is broken down and prostrate, as is 


the great Democratic party of this country. 

Mr. MANGUM. You are in a clear majority 
on this floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not consider 
the Democratic party as prostrate so long as the 
honorable Senator from Mississippi is incessantly 


wes can see all the papers, that those who succeeded || on his legs. (Laughter and demonstrations of ap- 


Smith. 


It is indispensable that we should have | 
| before us the list of cases in which the President 
| has refused to remove, to enable us to determine 
| whether he has or has not been moderate, reason- 
able, just, and true. 


[March 9 i 


ne 
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plause, immediately checked by th ee 
President, | only eotdion the A pee) Mr. 
ing which the spoils system has made go ie 4 
the country, and those who make of politics a e in 
trade. There is not a more patriotic, a more a 
| ligent, and a more virtuous body of men oy ae) 
than the Whig party, taken as a whole, and pert 
willing to do justice to the masses of the De : 
cratic party. But the applicability of these ae 
| siderations to the subject before us is too app a 
to escape no ice. Zachary Taylor is denounced 
| and abused for making removals; but he Lectin 
no credit for the moderation, firmness, and — 
| of justice which he has displayed in cases ¢ a 
|| if not more numerous, where he has resisted in, 

portunities and left his opponents in office. p,. 
_ his magnanimity he now receives a poor retyury_ 
he may have carried it too far. The proceedings 
|| in this Chamber would seem to indicate the neces. 
| sity of a change of policy. 

3. But I take another exception to the characte, 
|| of this resolution; and this is founded on the fac; 
| that it is a mere call for the charges filed, and no, 

for reasons for removals, My friend says that h¢ 

does not desire the reasons, or, to quote his exac 

language, that “ the resolution asks the Presiden 
| for information and not opinions.”’ But, when we 
| come to examine the resolution, we find it calls for 
** the charges preferred,’’ i. e., for an inspection of 
| papers, and not for information as to the grounds 
| on which the Executive acted. Now, does not the 
|| Senator know (if he does not, every other mem. 
| ber must) that removals are not made on mere po. 
| pers in nine cases out of ten? “The dispensation of 
| patronage is or should be a matter of sound dis. 
| eretion and the exercise of an enlightened judy. 
|, ment. But papers are to be produced here wiihou 
| explanation; we are not to know whether the Ex. 
| ecutive did or did not act apon them; we are to 
|| infer that they were all false, and that the persons 
| dismissed are pure, worthy, and unexceptionable, 
| The moment the papers fall into the hands of the 
| honorable Senator, the conclusion is to be that they 
| contain nothing but falsehoods and libels, on whieh 
| the innocents of the Democratic party have been 
| sacrificed, without once stopping for a moment to 
ascertain whether they constituted the true basis 
of Executive action. ButI can show by good av- 
| thority that this would be an exceedingly unjust 
| treatment of the appointing power. 

At the second session of the 23d Congress, a 
committee was raised in the Senate to inquire into 
the abuses practised in the Post Office Department, 
of which Mr. Grundy was chairman, and they 
made the following requisition on Major Barry, 
| then Postmaster General, 

“ To send to the committee all the original letters and pa- 
pers in his possession concerning the removal of H. Station 
and the appoinument of H. Herron, as deputy postinaster a 
| Putnam, Ohio. 

The resolution simply calls for the papers ina 
| single case, and not, as now, for all the papers on 
file, in the respective departments in this city, ina 
| vast multitude of cases, according to the represent 
}ation of the honorable Senator. Major Barry 
| gave a response of unusual ability, from which | 
_ shall quote extensively hereafter, in which he says, 
| (speaking of removals and appointments:) 

| The head of the department might have been governed 
by reasons within his own knowledge, bat not stated in any 
| document received by him.”—Vide House Doce, 2d sess. 28 
Cong., Rep. Com., No. 103, p. 690, 

Now, | have to say that if any high officer of the 
| Government were to form a judgment on paper 
| merely, it would be a monstrous dereliction of duly. 
Major Barry utterly refused to comply with the 
request of Mr. Grundy’s committee, and took the 
very exception on whieh | now rely. He insisted 
it could not be safely inferred that any papers of 
file constituted the real basis of his judgment. But 

the honorable Senator does not want ‘the opit- 
1 ions’? 6f the Executive. Ali! Will you notgive 
the President and the heads of departments an oj 
portunity to say whether they did or did not con 

| sider or give effect to the papers, and, if so, to wht 
| extent? Nothing is more notorious than that rec- 
|| ommendations and representations of all sorts ca" 
be obtained with the utmost facility, and no wist 
or prudent man will rely on them for a moment 
Hence executive officers must depend, in a good 
degree, on their own knowledge and the opinions 
of members of Congress, (usually verbally ¢- 
pressed,) and of other reliable friends. The mer 
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jon of papers without explanations is, then, | 


yduet : y 
ir lculated to deceive and mislead. 
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itself. Is it the object of the Senator to qualify 
himself for trying the articles of impeachment? 


4, The procedure contemplated must impose on |), What would be hi situation, and the situation of 
the Senate an endiess task, if there be the slightest || the Senate (shordd this resolution pass) if an im- 


jisposition here to do justice to the Executive, | 
ud to presume otherwise would be disrespectful | 


the body. The idea predominating in the mind 


of the Senator seems to be, that on the production || publicly arraigned. 


of the papers, we are to presume that all the sug: | 
gestions and allegations therein contained are | 
basely false; and that, too, without knowing 

yhether the departments guve them the slightest 

eedence: whereas the plainest dictates of justice 

would require a thorough investigation in each | 
ese, and a reference to the appropriate committee, 
yin power to send for persons and papers, and 
gn inquiry as full as it shall be solemn. So that 
we are to have innumerable lawsuits raised in this 
Chamber, or we are tojump to conclusions that 
yill do the greatest injustice to all concerned. 
Where will all this end? The impossibility of 
making any just or proper use of the information | 
sought consttutes an insuperable objection to the | 
proposed call. . 

5, Asa further development of the partial and 
injurious character of this resolution, I invite atten- 
tion to the fact, that the information is to be gathered 
up (at what expense I know not, and when, no 
one can tell; certainly not at this session,) and | 
brought into the Senate sitting in its legislative 
capacity, and exhibited to whatend? To enable | 
the Senator, as he would have us believe, to dis- 
charge properly his executive duties. Then, it 
would seem that all considerations which induce 
the Senate, when considering questions of remov- 
als and appointments, to sit with closed doors, are 
tohe set aside? Why did he not make this call | 
in Executive session? Was it because the accents 
of abuse which have fallen from the Senator’s lips | 
would not thus reach the public ear? A little 
sound doctrine from Major Barry’s letter to Mr. 
Grundy ’s committee willserve to convince the Sen- 
ator that I cherish more of the sound Democratic 
spirit and principle which predominated under the 
auspices Of President Jackson, than would seem 
now to prevail, if we are to take this resolution as 
a fair expression of the progressiveness of modern 
times. Major Barry says: 


“The impropriety of yielding to an indiscriminate call 
for Jelters aud papers, is obvious to al! who will reflect on 
the subject. Much of the correspondence of the depart- 
ment is necessarily in its nature strictly confidential; and 
ihe injunction is imposed by the writers. They do not usu- 
ally consider the importance of separating confidential mat- 
ter from that which is not so. Hence, in many cases, the 
same communication contains both, and it would be im- 
possible to separate them. In such cases, the Postmaster 
General could not, with any degree of propriety, yieid the 
papers ; Were he to do so, all confidence between him and his 
correspondents would be at anend. Facts, and the opin- 
lons of individuats of credit and respectability in the neigh- 
borhood, respecting the conduct, character, and capacity of 
persons in office, and of applicants for appointment, would 
be withheld from the department. No one who regards his 
domestic comfort, and the peace of his neighborhood, would 
Venture to state matters that would lead to recrimination, 
controversy, and Jitigation. In cases of mail depredations, 
Which often lead to removals from office, it is all-important 
that the department should invite free communications 
both as to fuets and opinions. By these means it is epabied 
to make discoveries.” 

“ {often bappens that, in these inquiries, which are daily 
folng On, circumstances are communicated which would 
feem to implicate persons who are found, upon a full exam- 
ination, t0 be entirely innocent. The publication of such 
papers would be an aet of cruel injustice, as well to the 
tcrusers as the accused, and put neighborhoods at enmity 
tat are new in peace and harmony. If the Postmaster 
General should yield to an unlimited call for papers, all con- 
filenee will be withdrawn from the department. Depreda- 
(ons and defaults of every description will take place, not 
only on the part of postmasters, but of contractors and 
other agents ; the power of restraints over subordinates will 
‘a great extent, he at an end, and the wholesome control 
how exercised, will cease to exist.” 


Bring in all the papers, I say, from the 4th of 
March, 1845, (to Say fething about the 4th of 
March, 1829,) and’ then we shall see how many 
lawsuits will be raised, and how much disorder 
and confusion will be created in the country ! 

Zs The next point which I make is, that if the 
pceations of the honorable Senator are true, the 
: resident has been guilty of high crimes and mis- 

‘meanors. If the members of the House believe 
Gena oe what the Senator has said, it is their 
rae to impeach the President. An abuse of the 
t fs or appointing power is an impeachable 
es This was admitied by the leading states- 
ae held seats in the first Congress, many of 

were concerned in framing the Constitution 
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peachment shall be instituted? It would seem to 
be the object of the Senator to qualify us to sit in 


to ascertain their truth in advance. The House is 


| “the grand inquest of the nation,’’ and the Senate 


has ‘*the sele power to try all impeachment.”’ 
Thia very distinction was taken by Major Barry, 
in the case of the deputy postmaster at Putnam, 
Ohio. He wholly refused the information to the 
committee of the Senate, of which Mr. Grundy 


| was chairman, but promptly communicated it'to 


| the committee of the House, of which Mr. Con- 
| hor was chairman, saying: 


“ A similar call was made by a committee of the Senate, 
whose authority to inquire into the motives and reasons 
which might have influenced a department of the Executive 
branch of the Government in the exercise of power vested 
in it by laws I could not recognize. * * * But there is 


|| a difference in the authority of the two Houses from whose 


| committee the call has emanated. The House of Represent- 


alives constitutes the grand inquest for impeachment, and, 
wien acting in view of that object, may rightfully examine 
into the inducements which were presented to the Post- 
master General for making a removal or appointment, and 
his motives for performing such act. And although I have 


| notbeen apprised of any such object in calling for these pa- 


! 


| 
| 
i 


| 


| 


pera, yet, presuming in this case, that the call was made for 
a legitimate purpose, within the scope of the powers of the 
committee, | have thought proper on the present occasion 
to furnish the whole of the correspondence required by their 
resolution, without excepting any portion of wt whatever.— 
Vide House Docs., 2d Sess. 23d Cong., Rep. Committee, No. 
103, p. 689. 


7. In the next place, I have to observe that this | 


is a call on the President to furnish means to crimi- 
nate himself, to which I shall permit President 


| Jackson to state the objection. In his answer to | 
Mr. Wise’s committee, already referred to, he 
| says: 


“The first proceeding of the investigating committee is to 
pass a series of resolutions, which, though amended on 
their passage, were, as understood, introduced by you, calling 
on the President and heads of the departinents not to answer 
any specific charge, not to explain any alleged abuse, not to 
give information as to any particular transaction, but assum- 
ing they have been guilty of the charges alleged, calls on 
them to furnish evidence against themselves, * * * In 
open violation of the Constitution and of that well-estab- 
lished and wise maxim, that all men are presumed to be in- 
nocent until proved guilty »ceording to the established rules 


of law; you request myself and the heads of departments to | 


become our own accusers, and to furnish the evidence to 
convict ourselves; and this call purpurts to be founded on 
the authority of that body in which alone, by the Constitu- 
tion, the power of impeaching us is vested. * * * 

shail resist all such attempts as an invasion of the principles 
of justice as well as of the Constitution, and I shail esteem 
it my sacred duty to the people of the United States to resist 
them as I would the establishment of the Spanish Inquisi- 


tion.’ Vide House Docs., 2d Sess. 2th Cong., Reps. Com., | 


No. 194, page 23. 


In the same document, page 45, Mr. Forsyth, || 


says: 


‘¢ Self-respect forbids areply as to myself; as to my prede- 
cessors, [ should not become their accuser if they had com- | 


mitted errors, and certainly shall not vindicate them while 
following their example.”’ 


It appears from the same document, page 46, 
that Amos Kendal!, then Postmaster General; 
from ditto, page 47, Levi Woodbury, Secretary of 


the Treasury; from ditto, page 48, Mahlon Dick- 


erson, Secretary of the Navy; and from the journal | 
3. B. F. Butler, acting || 


of same committee, page 
Secretary of War, give similer answers. 


It thus appears that my honorable friend has | 


introduced a procedure here in the nature of the 
Spanish [nquisition. ‘1 shall resist it,” exclaims 
President Jackson, “as I would theestablishment 
of the Spanish Inquisition.’’ And therefore, | sup- 
pose I shall do no injustice to the Senator if | con- 
sider him as the grand inquisitor. 

8. In speaking of the injurious character of this 
resolution, | must not omit a very extraordinary 
paragraph in the speech of the honorable Senator, 
which is as follows. 

« If any friend of the Administration will, in his place here 
on its behalf, candidly acknowledge that these pledges and 


professions, made previous to the election, and reaffirmed in 
the inaugural address, have been violated, and that ‘ Demo- 


| crats are removed because they are Democrats, and not for 


moral or official delinquency’—if he will make these frank 
admissions, and thus relieve honorable and honest men who 
have suffered prosertption for their political opinions, from 
the unjust imputation of dishonesty, infidelity, or incapa- 
city, 1 repeat, | will not ask for the adoption of 

tion.” 


the resolu- 
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With respect to the suggestion that the parties re- 
| moved were laboring ander unjust imputations, for 
the reason stated, that can be shown to be ground- 
less on authority which the Senator must respect, 
being that of the late Mr. Grundy, one of the lead- 
ers of the Democratic party. Ina debate which 


; . . . mt 

|; judgment _on the President when he comes to be || took place in this Chamber, on the 18th of Febru- 
Sut it is the duty of the || ary, 1835, that gentleman said : 

House to prefer charges, and not that of the Senate | 


*Itis no disparagement to a man’s standing or character 
that avother individual has been (ound whe can perform the 
duties of the office as well as be can, and that another bas 
been appointed in his place. If the ottice has been advan- 
tageous and profitable, he should not enjoy the whole bene. 
fits in preference to all his contemporaries. On the other 
hand, if the office has been burdenaime, he ought, in proper 
time, to be relieved from it.’’— Vide Gales § Seaton’s Register 
of Debates, vol. 11, part 1, p. S31. 

These opinions were expressed by Mr. Grundy, 
in face of avowals by President Jackson, as to 
grounds of removals analogous to those of Presi- 

|| dent Taylor, to which the Senator refers; and 
hence there is no foundation for the pretence that 
the information is wanted to relieve the parties re- 
| moved from imputation. But, if the fact be other- 
| wise, how does the Senator prapose to relieve them? 
By sacrificing the character of the President of the 
United States for honor and rectitude. The hon- 
orable member, after enumerating about a score of 
supposed breaches of faith, which he calls “ the 
grand result,”’ coolly proposes that if his friends 
‘will candidly acknowledge’’ that Zachary Taylor 
has violated his word, he will not press his reso- 
lution. It is manifest, then, that the resolution ia 
introduced for no practical purpose whatever. No 
useful measure of legislation is to be founded upon 
it; nothing for the benefit of the toiling millions in 
| this great country. But we are required to admit 
that the noble man atthe head of our Government 
is infamous, or we are to lie under the terrors of 
this resolution. Does the honorable Senator really 
suppose that we are about to acknowledge that he 
who has spent his whole life in the service of his 
country—who has won for the stars and stripes an 
| imperishable renown, and whose purity and integ- 
| rity no man ever doubted before—has all at once 
become the basest of mankind? Me. President, 
| hold no such commission; and if any one should 
altempt to impose it upon me, every impulse of 
my heart would lead me to spurn it. 

Having thus fully developed the injurious char- 
acter of this resolution, I leave it in the hands of 
the Senate, and I bid the Senator welcome to any 
laurels which he is likely to win in such a contest, 

But, Mr. President, it willnow be my duty to 
|| examine in some detail the basis upon which my 
|| honorable friend has erected his whole superstruc- 
|| ture of reprehension of the Chief Magistrate of 


'| this country. ‘The honorable Senator takes gener- 


| ally the ground that the President and his friends 


|| gave a series of pledges to the country, in advance 
| of the late presidential election, of a distinct and 
|| specific character, and he insists that the effect of 
these pledges was such as to impose upon the 
present Executive the obligation to remove no one 
|| from office, except for reasons that would lay a 
|| just foundation for impeachment. He holds out 
|| the idea that these pledges or assurances were 80 
|| binding upon the President, that it was not com- 
| petent for him to makea single removal from any 
department of the public service, without giving 
notice to the party interested, and without afford- 
ing him an opportunity to be heard, to examine 
|| witnesses, and to defend himself by counse!. And 
|| where does the Senator find his basis for such an 
| exposition as this? It is to be found, in the mein, 
|| in certain extracts made from seven letters of the 
1 President, communicated to the public in advance 
|| of the late presidential election, on remarks made 
|| by some two or three of his leading friends during 
'| the canvass, and in a few short sentences produced 
} from the President’s inaugural address. 
|| Now, I have to say, in the first place, that very 
|| great injustice has been done to President Taylor 
| in regard to this correspondence. I utterly deny, 
| and I can prove conclusively, that he never made 


| 


any assurances or gave pledzes of any sort in 
'| reference to this matter. While I cannot doabt 
| that my honorable friend, in making the selections 
from the seven letters referred to, acted in good 
faith, yet I will say that if the most ingenious 
man in the country had been employed to select 
passages from the correspondence of the President, 


which would give a view of his position more 
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injuriouw than any other, he certainly could not | answers into the public press, giving them over to 
have been more successful than the honorable || the captious criticism of those who had become 
gentleman has been in bringing forward these || his political enemies, simply because his name | 


4. Ina letter dated at Monterey, September 0 
1847, he declines expressing Y, September 93 


extracts. Indeed, 1 have very seriously doubted | had been brought before the country in connection | 
whether he made them himself, and | have been || with the presidential office. The President, in 


led to suspect that he must have taken them from 


some of the political effusions of the day, or, in || 


other words, that it was the work of some news- 
paper editor, whose object was to traduce and 
slander the President. But if the honorable Sen- 


ator made these selections, | have to say to him | 
and to the Senate, that it is entirely apparent that | 


he could not have been as conversant as | was 
with what I may properly call the Taylor literature 
of 1848. The honorable gentleman seems not to 
have been at all conversant with that sort of litera- 
ture; and if he had been as diligent and as thorough 
a stadent Of it as I was, | am very sure that my 
friend would have made a much more just and 
+ nee exhibition of this entire matter than he has 
one. 

Now, sir, before | proceed to recur to this sub- 
ject in detail, | wish to make some preliminary 
rernarks. In the first place, | would observe that 
there is no sort of doubt but that, when the idea 
was first suggested to President Taylor that he 
could by any possibility be elected President of 
the United States, he received that suggestion with 
the utmost repugnance. 
first man in the history of the country, or rather 
the first man who has held the presidential office, 
who felt and expressed a similar repugnance. | 


have always understood that General Jackson, || 
when the idea was first communicated to him of | 


his being a candidate for the Presidency, received 
it not only with incredulity, but almost with con- 
tempt and ridicule. Every one knowing anything 
of the character of the President must be convinced 
that he felt a sincere aversion to having his name 
brought before the public in connection with the 
presidential office in any form. At this 
sir, he was at the head of our army in 

and he believed that it was improper for him, 
occupying the position he did, commanding Whigs 
and Democrats, to consent to become a party 


candidate for the presidency. And this he ex- | 


plains in a letter addressed to Captain Allison, 


dated at East Pascagoula, September 4, 1848, as 
follows: 


**} wae surrounded by Whigs and Democrats, who had 
steod by me in the trying hours of my life,and whom it was 
my destiny to conduct through scenes of greater trial. My 
duty to thai army, and to the Republic whose battles we 
were waging, forbade my assuming a position of seeming 
hoatility to any portion of the brave men under my com- 
mand—all of whom knew I was a Whig in principle, for 1 
made no concealment of my political sentiments or predilee- 
tions. Such had been the violence of our party struggles 
during cur late presidential elections that the acceptance of 
®@ nomination, under the rigorous interpretations given to 
the obligations of a candidate presented to the public with a 
formulary of political principles, was equivalent almost to a 
deciaration of uncompromising enmity to all who did not 
eubseribe to its tenets. [ was unwilling to hazard the effects 
of such a relationship towards any of the soldiers under my 
command, when in front of an enemy common to us all. ft 


would have been unjust in itself, and it was repugnant to || 


my ewn feelings as it was to my duty. 


distrust and discord in the ranks.” 


There can be no doubt, Mr. President, that 
General Taylor, thus situated, and having a very 
airong repugnance to having his name brought into 
the canvass for the Presidency, did write letters, 
and many letters, containing expressions like those 

roduced by the honorable Senator from Maine. 

ut many of these ktters were never intended for 
publication; they were private letters, but were 
very indiscreetly thrown before the ~ by the 
persons to whom they were addr - Referring 
to this very subject, the President, in the letter 
last quoted, says: 

* Had these letters and se of letters been ished, 
or convirued in coanection with what I have heretofore 
said on this subject, | should not now have to complain of 
the speed with which my answers to isolated questions 
have given up to the captious criticism of those who 
have been made my enemies, by a nomination which ba: 
been tendered to me without solicitation or arrangement of 
mine, or of the manner in which selected passages, in some 
of my letters, written in the freedom and carelessness of a 
confidential correspondence, bave been communicated to 
the public presa.’? 

Yes, sir, many men wrote letters to General 
‘Taylor, and he responded to them with the frank- 
ness of a soldier and of an honest man; and wish- 
ing te obtain some notoriety in their respective 
neighborhoods, they very improperly threw those 


I believe he is not the || 


sriod, || 
exico, | 


I wanted unity in | 
the army, and forbore any act that might sow the seeds of 


| the letter last referred to, adds: 

‘* But, riven from the context, and separated from a series 
of explanatory facts and circumstances, which are, in so far 
as this canvass is concerned, historical, they are as deceptive 
|| as though they were positive fabrications.” 

_ Now, I do not say that the honorable Senator, 
in grouping together as he has done, a few isolated 
_ passages, intended to mislead and deceive the 
|| public. I know nothing of that honorable Sena- 


|| tor but what is adapted to inspire me with confi- | 


|| dence and respect; but, in the language of the 


|| President, I do say that this collection of extracts, | 


| brought together in the manner they have been, 
| are just as deceptive and as well calculated to mis- 
| lead as if they had been positive fabrications, 

| in order to do justice to this subject, it is neces- 


1 sary for every man to draw a broad line of dis- | 
| tinction between the earlier and the later corre- | 


| spondence of the President. In the first instance, 


| it was his purpose not to be brought before the | 
| country as the candidate of any party, and he said | 


| so over and over again. He wrote many letters 
| undoubtedly when such was his purpose, and I 
will directly produce extracts and submit them to 

| the Senate. Bat after a considerable period of 
|| time, he became convinced that if his name was 

' to be used in connection with that office at all, 


of the great parties of this country. It is obvious 


| that the idea which many of his friends enter- | 
tained, that he or any other man, no matter how | 


| distinguished, could be brought forward and 


pendent candidate, was utterly preposterous. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
'} 


terly averse to having his name used in that con- 
| nection; feeling a sincere doubt as to his qualifica- 
| tions to discharge the duties of that high office; 
| taking into consideration his position, then at the 
head of the army, he did take the ground, and did 
so over and over again, that he would not become 
a mere party candidate; that he did not desire the 
|| office, but preferred that some one of the eminent 
|| civilians of the country should be raised to that 
| exalted position, and more than once indicated a 

gentleman, now a member of this body, [Mr. 
|| Cuay,] as being his choice in preference to all 


} 
| 
| 


| rience, abilities, and a long life of devotion to his 
|| country, my choice. For I say here that I have 
| ever preferred a trained statesman for the Presi- 
| dency to any man who has been brought up to the 
| profession of arms. 1 do not say that! prefer any 
| civilian to an 

| I prefer Preaident Taylor to many of the civilians 
} of this country, for whom I have generally a high 
| respect. 

|| Now, sir, | ask the indulgence of this body in 
to this earlier correspondence, with a 
|| view o oe it to the Senate and to the 
! country in its true light, and to show that in that 
|| correspondence the President assumed no obliga- 

tion such as the Senator from Maine insists, 

In the first place, [ call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to passages in this earlier correspondence, in 
which he declared that he would give no pledge 
whatever, and would reach the Presidency, if at all, 
untrammelled by obligations of this kind. 

1. Ina letter dated at Monterey, July 6, 1847, 
he says: 

«I can only say, with all candor, that if elected to that 
pa cable et lire tea ae _ by nes re will 

or 
pubis tes patina a ae 

2. In a letter dated at Monterey, August 3, 
1847, he says: 

“If Lam to occupy the White House, it must be by the 
epontaneous movement of the people, without any action 

mine in relation to it—without pledges other than [ have 
pewonse stated—a strict adherence to the provisions of the 

tution; so I could enter on the arduous and respon- 
sible pr a ning to said office untrammeled; so that 
I be the President of the country, and not of a party.” 

3. In a letter dated at Monterey, August 10, 

1847, he uses language to the same effect: 


“ That he would not submit to the exaction of any other 
pledge as to his course than thatof discharging his functions 
according to his abili , and strictly in acco! with the 
requirements of the stitution.’ 


'| reeurrin 


| 


with success, it must be on a nomination by one | 


elected President of the United States as an inde- | 


1 repeat, it is undoubtedly true that, being ut- | 


others, as he certainly was, on the score of expe- | 


military character by any means. || 


* Any sentiment having the nature 
litical purty.” * OF & pledge to any po 

5. Ina letter dated at Baton Rou 

12, 1848, he says: 
I deem it but candid, however, to add, that if the 
party desire at the next presidential election to Cast 
|| Votes for me, they must do it on 
and without any pledges from me.’ 

6. Ina letter dated at Baton Rouge, 
28, 1848, he says: 

‘ T have no aspirations for civil office, and am only a¢ 
didate so far as the good people of the country has ~— 4 
me so; and those who are uot willing to vote for me for 1, 
Presidency without pledges, let them cast their votes at th ; 
proper time for those who will make them.” ? 

7. In his letter to Captain J. S. Allison, dated 
Baton Rouge, on the 22d of April, 1848, he Bays; 

« One who cannot be trusted WITHOUT PLEeDors 
| be confided in merely on aceount of them.” 

We have here, then, this extraordinary state of 
| the case. The Senator from Maine insists that th. 
| President did give pledges, and the most positiy. 


ee, February 


Whig 
heir 
their own FESpOnsibility, 


February 


cannot 


| 


pledges—and that, too, ata period when he was 
_asseverating that he would do no such thine! 
that if he was to fill the office of President, he 
would go into it wholly untrammeled, and woy'd 
|| then take any position that he might be pleased to 
'| take; that he would place himself at the head of 
|| either of the great parties, or neither of them, and 
|| remove from office or not as he might see fit. And 
'| yet the honorable Senator contends that though 
the President found (as [ can demonstrate) nine. 
tenths of the offices in the hands of his politica) 
opponents, and enjoyed by a party who had car. 
| tied on the proscriptive system for twenty long 
ears, he was under a solemn pledge not to remove 
rom office, the President saying all the while that 
|| he would give no pledges. If have this to say, ir 
|| regard to the extracts presented . the honorable 
|| member, that he, or some one for him, has steered 
| entirely clear of every passage in this correspond- 
‘| ence in which this declaration of the President is 
|| contained. A vast ingenuity bas been displayed 
|| in this regard. ‘There is in no one of those extracts 
the word “ pledge” or “pledges,” except in the 
last; and there it is used in a manner not to pro- 
duce thé slightest impression upon the public 
mind. How comes it about that the honorable 
Senator has omitted entirely all those repeated 
and reiterated declarations of the President that 
| he would give no pledges, and that when he came 
| into the President’s office he would do just as he 
| pleased; that he would discharge the duties of that 
office as he felt bound in conscience to do, and ac- 
cording to the Constitution? If my honorable 
| friend ever publishes another edition of his speech, 
|| (L understand it has gone through several,) | hope 
he will state ina foot note that President Taylor 
|| said repeatedly that he would make no pledges of 
|| any sort; and then the conclusions of the public 
} will be against the whole tenor of the Senator's 
| speech, and in wage | to justice and truth. 
| In the next place, I call the attention of the Sen- 
| ate to a series of in the earlier letters of 
General ‘Taylor, in which he declared that he would 











| not be the candidate of any mere party, and would 
not consent to be elevated to the presidential office 
— by a spontaneous expression of the public 
will. 
1. Ina letter dated at Monterey, May 18, 1846, 
he says: 
« In no case can I permit myself to be the candidate of 
any party, or yield inyself to party schemes,” 
2. In a letter dated at Monterey, July 6, 1947, 
he says: ' 
I do not desire the Presidency, and only yield thus fr 
my assent to be considered a candidate in the same prop’ 


tion in which it is desired by the people, irrespective ¢ 
i party.”? 
| he says: 
« Tam not willing to become the candidate of any pe 
tly from the Constitu and the best and par 
mount interests of the country, which they sole!) 
demand.” 
4. In a letter dated at Baton Rouge, January % 
1848, he says: 
in connection with this the 
. long as they eeeknad tae’ ancien of party dir 


3. Ina letter dated at Monterey, July 13, 1547, 
to plage maself to any political creed, save that which pre 
45 shall offer no active opposition to the wae of my nis 
In extract No. 1, the President says he will 0° 
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a yield himself to party schemes.” Now, I can 
me one scheme to which the President has not, 
nd will not yield himself; and that is, the great 
predominating scheme of the Democratic party, 
o hold on to all the offices in the country, 
nd to deter the Executive from making salutary 
reforms by clamor and abuse. The realization of 
this scheme lies very near the Democratic heart 
of the country. I dare say this was one of the 
schemes which the President had in his mind 
eben he made this declaration. And then it will 
be observed that in extract No. 3 he again recurs 
to the subject of pledges, and it would seem im- 

ssible for him to write a paragraph of four lines 
without eschewing all such obligations. 

Well, sir, the President undoubtedly at one time 
gid (vide extracts above) that he would not be 
, mere party candidate. What is the inference 
which the honorable Senator draws from that? 
That when he should reach the Presidency, he 
would be a no-party President; that he would 
take no ground; connect himself with no party; 
call for the support of no class of the American 
people; ormpninns with no portion of our fellow- 
citizens, a 
with him. Now, I desire to ask, in all candor, 
what an expression of the views of the President, | 
in regard to the position in which he chose to | 
stand before the public as a candidate, has to do 








| 


with his conduct after he comes into office? Is it || was (as will appear hereafter) by far the most 
| proscriptive President that has hitherto adminis- 
osition as a candi- || tered this Government. The whole argument of 
| the honorable Senator can be directed to prove the 
| late President guilty of treachery and breach of 


fair, is it ingenuous to seize hold of an expression | 
which related merely to his 

date, and undertake ,to infer from that an obliga- 
tion to administer the presidential office in a par- 
ticular way? After all, Mr. President, this is only | 
another form of asserting that he would not give | 


| 





pledges. He knew perfectly well that to consent || tracts to be produced from the same letters, in 
| which the President declared himself to be a Whig, 
| and to sympathize with that great party in princi- 


to become the candidate for the Presidency of an 
party would involve a pledge, and a very high 


would expect none to sympathize | 


of September 27, 1848, the following view of this 
part of General Taylor's correspondence: 


| 
| 


| 
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so cpamhol. 0 pea man as 
dent of the w' 

office settles that matter—party candidate cr no party 
candidate, The fact is, this phrase, which has appeared 
30 on in General Taylor’s letters, means just nothing 
at all, 


| with an impartial hand, shrinks from no proper responsi- 
| bility, and faithfully carries out in the Executive department 


pledge too; and I never heard of but one man in 1 


the history of this country, (Ll do not choose to 
name him here,) who did not feel the binding ob- 


ligation of that pledge. Sir, if any man accepts || 


the nomination of any party, and gees in conse- 
quence to the head of this Government, he is 


bound by the very highest of all obligation, to ad- || 


ministrate that Government in general conformity 
with the views of those who elevate him to the 
presidential office; and I say this has been acknowl- 
edged by every President who has held that office 
from 1789 down to the present day, with a single 


exception, constituting a very remarkable case of | 


perfidy in the civil history of this country, in my 
judgment not less infamous than the perfidy which 
marked our military annals at an early day. The 
President understood this very well. He knew 
that if he consented to become the candidate of 
the Whig party, he would come under the obliga- 
tion of pledges; and the language now referred to 
was only another form of saying that he would 
give pledges to no party or body of men what- 


ever. 
lll. In the next place, I invite the attention of 


the Senate to passages from this same class of let- || ¢ 


ters, in which the President said that he would not, 
ifelected, lend himself to party schemes, and would 
be the President of the people. 


1. In a letter dated Monterey, July 20, 1847, || Rouge, April 22, 1848, he says: 


said: 


“Should I ever occupy the White House, it must be by 
the spontaneous move of the people, and by no act of mine; 
so that I could enter on the duties a 
Magistrate of the country, untr and 
yond what I have previously stated as regards the Constitu- 
tion; so that I could and would be the President of the nation, 
and not of a party.’? 


2. Ina letter dated at Baton Rouge, February 
12, 1848, he says: "i 


“Should [be elected to that office, (the Presidency,) I 
should deem it to be my duty, aud should most nl 
claim the right, to look (© the Constitution and to the 
interest of our common country, and not to the principles of 
@ party, for my rule of action.’ 


3. In a letter dated at Baton Rouge, May 1, 
1848, he says: 

“T must be permitted to add, that as they have with so 
much confidence mame before coantry on 
their own responsi i treb from party action andthe eo- 
pant Saver ey ps myself, I shall serve them humbly as a 
constite and. not a party (in the event 
already atluded to,) and as my ability will permit.” 


I find in The 








| 
i 


| 
| 
| 


| 





1 


| office to any individual in the Union, certainly much more | 
| so at any time than myself. Invependent of his great | 
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I have thus carefully analyzed all the earlier cor- 
_respondence of the President; and what does it 
« It is eminently ridiculous to speak of a candidate being | amount to? It is apparent that he would not give 

rent him being the Presi- || express pledges, and equally certain that he was 
hy, the President's oath of | determined to avoid the pledges implied by becom- 
| ing the candidate of a party; but, at the same time, 
| we see clearly thathe wasa Whig, though notan 
|| ultra one, and that he was ‘ devoted in individual 
This I suppose appeared about the same time opinion to the principles of that party.”’ 
in the Union. Then, when the object was to de- | How is it that the honorable Senator deduces 
feat General Taylor, the declaration referred to || the conclusions stated in his speech from such a 
meant ‘* just paki at all,’’ but now, when the | source? How can he, with any show of fairness, 
object is to slander and abuse him, it means a || contend that the President pledged himself even in 
great deal. his earlier letters to any particular course? If he 
Mr. Polk, in his inaugural address, held similar } had been elevated to the Presidency on the platform 
language, as follows: or basis thus presented, would he not have been 

« Although in our country the Chief Magistrate mast | at liberty to act as a sound judgment, a well in- 
almost of necessity be chosen by a party, and stand pledged | formed understanding, and an honest heart might 
to its principles and measures, yet in his official action, he || dictate? 1 cheerfully refer the entire matter to the 
should not be the President of a party only, but of the whole appreciation of such Senators as desire to do jus- 


people of the United States. While h he | , : 
- inet sen hibeeeendatien. | tice, and to the arbitrament of an enlightened pub- 


wy & bacon 0at8 Bregmiian do me | lic sentiment. . 
Of the Saversmnent, Se Pripeies BRS polisy Of tase. wo But, sir, | now come to the essential part of the 
nf oO » pi. |i . 
have chosen him. he shuld notte wamindéul that our I: || cage te later correspondence ofthe President, 
titled to the full and free exercise of their opinions and || and to the position which he saw fit to take at the 
judgments, and that the rights of all are entitled to respect || Philadelphia Convention. We all know that he 
ae || has been reproached with inconsistency in this re- 
Nothing in any of the letters of President Tay- || gard. The most unqualified abuse has been 
lor can be stronger than this, and yet Mr. Polk || poured out upon him for daring to become the 
|| candidate of the Whig party. It has been as- 
|| sumed that if any man once takes the ground he 
|| will not be a candidate, or, if so, only on condi- 
tions, he is committed irretrievably, and cannot 
depart one hair from his position without dishonor. 
Nothing can be more false than this. He may say, 
at one time, he will not be a candidate, and alter 
his mind at a sabsequent period, provided he does 
not compromit and embarrass a candidate or can- 
|| didates who have become such in the faith of bis 
ple and opinion. |) assurances. At the time the letters were written 
1. In a letter dated at Monterey, July 21, 1846, |, on which the honorable Senator relies, there were 
he says: || no presidential candidates in the field—it was ull 
« Although no politician, having always held myself aloof || preliminary to the selection of candidates. Before 
from the clamors of party politics, I am a Whig, and shali |] any convention was held, he manifested a change 
ever be devoted in individual opinion to the principles of || of purpose, and at the Philadelphia Convention it 


e country. 


faith. 
IV. I come now to the last of the series of ex- 


that party.’’ 7 
| was proclaimed so as to be understood and known 
h os a letter dated at Monterey, August 3, 1847, | of all men. The brave old soldier acted with bis 
€ says: 


. | characteristic frankness. The reasons which origin- 
“At the last presidential canvass, without interfering in || 


nn totar Witt the sume, & te Weld Babee ; ally induced him to insist that he could not be 
Tmized, both Whigs and Democrats, (for | ter Aaten dere || the candidate of any party having ceased, he con- 
ment in the matter,) that I was decidedly in favor of Mr. || cluded to let his name go before that body, to be 
Clay’s election, and would now prefer seeing him in that || considered in connection with those of other dis- 
| tinguished citizens. Judges Winchester and Saun- 
|| ders (both delegates from Louisiana) appeared as 
half of the 


talents and long experience in government affairs, I consider : 1 7 
his views and those of the Whigs, for the most part, are || his representatives, and the latter, in 
more nearly assimilated, as regards political matters, to those || President, read the following statement: 


P | ’ 
eer nee ee ee 1 General Taylor, we are also authorized to say, will hall 
He then adds, that he was reared in Mr. Jeffer- | with entire satisfaction any nomination besides himself, be- 
son’s political creed and opinions in matters of || ing persuaded that the welfare of ~~ oupea? paenienee 
i || CHANGE OF MEN AND MEASURES, In Order toa 8 o - 
pero dr scan picts the Bpemt ry cvkrl || ward tendency of our national affairs. On making this 


announcement, the delegates of Louisiana wish it to be die- 
3. In a letter dated at Baton Rouge, February iH} tinctly understood that it invelves no inconsistency on the 
12, 1848, he says: 


| part of General Taylor, in case the choice of this convention 
“Tf have no hesitation in stating, as IT have stated on || 


should fall on another. [f General Taylor’s friends in this 
former occasions, that Tama Whig, though not an ultra | 


convention withdraw him, it will be their act and not bis; 
one, and that I have no desire to conceal this fact from any and by the act of uniting with this convention, his friends 
portion of the people of the United States.” 





rtaining to the Chief || party domination. [ should fee! bound to administer the 
be- 


‘ae Campaign, (a ublished in | filled with asseverations to that effect. Is this fair? 
this city to promote the election of Gieneral Cass;) Is it ingenuous? 


|| nominee of this convention ; and we deem it proper to assure 
the Whigs of the Union, that we desire the nomination and 
| election of General Taylor to the Presidency On no other 
than national grounds.”’ 


I find nothing about “ a CHANGE OF MEW AND 
MEASURES, in order to arrest the downward tend- 
ency of our national affuirs’’ in the speech of the 
honorable Senator. Will he have the goodness 
to put this also in a foot-note ? ee 

The position thus annoanced by his friends, he 
afterwards adopted and ratified in a ietter to the 
independents of Baltimore, dated at Baton Rouge, 
June 29, 1848: 

« | substantially informed them further, (Judges Winches- 
ter and Saunders,) that unless they should discover an evi- 

dj tion tw treat me unfairly, which I had no reason 
for supposing would be the case, I thouglit that my Ciends 
should zo into the convenvion, as they had been selected by 
their fellow-citizens for this purpose ; but that, having once 
entered it, they were of course bound, if | were not nemi- 
nated, to sustain and support the nominee, whoever he might 
be, and that I hoped they would do so, heart and soul.” 

* 


« . . o * * 


|| withdraw his name from the canvass, unless he be the 
4. In his first Allison letter, dated at Baton | 


“T reiterate what I have often said: I am a Whig, but not || 
an ultra Whig. if elected, L would not be the mere Presi- 
dent of a party. I would endeavor to act independent of 





Government untrammeled by party schemes.” 


And here, Mr. President, is the proper place to 
take notice of a paragraph in the honorable Sena- 
tor’s (Mr. Brapsury’s] speech, which has awak- 
ened much surprise in my mind. The Senator 
says: 

“He oceupied a different position from that of other can- 
didates for that high office, who were his competitors at the 
Philadelphia Convention. They could present no such 
varied claims. They could make no such pe 
fessions. They were conspicious members political 
party whose principles were well understoood; and they 
coald not claim to place themselves ndent of party. 

ae omens the seagee af Sar nana ‘Tem a Whig 
And the distinguished statesman from the North, @ho swod 
in the same position, gave the same response.” 


Here is a plain intimation that General Taylor 
did not and would not claim that he was a Whig; 
and that, too, when his whole correspondence is 











“ Under the general authority, then, thus given these gen- 
tlemen, (Judges Winchester ued fennder’) I shalt deem 
whatever statements they may have made to be right and 
proper ; and confident in their integrity, and in the sincerity 
of their friendship for me, I | sustain them withow 

ualification. I now, therefore, take upon my own shoul 
dens the responsibility of the acts of the delega- 
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theiry length and breadth,’’ }} tion into office. 


And then he adds: | I will now proceed, Mr. President, to adduce | 
“J cannot expect or desire that any of my friends whom || other evidence in confirmation of the position | 


you — —— a 7 their re eee vig | which | have assumed. My honorable friend | 
and wrong, by supporting my election, Ww ey ieve I || . } 
Dave chuneed may polities! views.”? ’ | holds out the idea (though he does not say so In so 


_many words) that General Taylor came into the | 
The effect of this communication on the inde- 


| ‘atl ' | canvass and suffered his name to be submitted to | 
pendents of Baltimore was their immediate disor- || the consideration of the people in an equivocal att | 
ganization, and a discontinuance of their organ, 


tude—that there was something doubtful in his 

called the Buena Vista. In the last number thereof, | position, and that solely in consequence of this he 

the editors say: was enabled to reach the highest office in their 
“cis needless for us to say that the ground on which we 1 


gift. On the contrary, I insist that his position 
have an a in i ao of Senin woeien ie was unequivocal; that he was a Whig candidate 
thus taken from ander us deiiberately and unequivocally by : 
the individual In whose behalf we assumed it, and there can | for the Presidency, and was understood to be such 
be neither doubt nor difficulty in regard to the alternative || by the Democracy throughout the length and | 
which such a state of things presents tous. * * * The ] breadth of the land. After he was nominated by 
i 


act of the Louisiana delegation we treat as General Taylor’s || the Philadelphia Convention, and had accepted 
act. It js his in its blength and breadth —consistent or incon- 


sistent—in good faith or bad faith, fair or false, it is all his.” 
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3 || was admitted to be such on all hands. He was | 
Thus Genetal Taylor became the candidate of | the Whig candidate for the Presidency precisely in | 
the Whig party. In no other way could he have | the same sense that the honorable Senator from | 


been either nominated or elected. 





Having been a || Michigan [Mr. Cass] was the Democratic candi- 







my ultimate vote for him, after | had given a full | ground throughout the country. ‘This is the inevi- | 
expression to the predominating sentiment of my | table conclusion from his correspondence; and my 
own State in favor of the distinguished Senator || object now is, to confirm that conclusion (if con- 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Cuay,}] was besed wholly | firmation be necessary) by authority which I am 
on this ground. He had submitted his pretensions | sure honorable Senators will receive with respect. 
to the arbitrament of that body, and not only || I might, if 1 pleased, refer to the testimony of 
agreed to abide dis decision, but even insisted that | the public press, which would be legitimate on a 
his friends should ** sustain and support the nom- |, mere question of fact, but I choose to recur to 
inee, whoever he might be, heart and soul,’’ upon || much higher sources for proof. 

the principle that “a change of men and measures” || Up to the period when the result of the State 
was indispensable ** to arrest the downward tend- || election in Pennsylvania (October, 1848) was 
ency of our national affairs.”” The nomination of || known, the Democracy in this city reposed ia | 
the Senator from Kentucky having become unat- | fancied security. They had not the slightest doubt | 
tainable, and General Taylor having placed him- || of success at the great struggle in November. 

self before the body on the precise ground occu- || They were taken completely by surprise by that 

pied by his distinguished competitors, | went over || event, and, indeed, could not have been more as- 

to him, | admit, mainly for the reason | believed || tonished if a thunderbolt had fallen in their midst. 

him to be availabie, having at the same time the || With the utmost trepidation and alarm, they ad- 

pio copeieees in — —— and —— his || dressed themselves to the work of warding off, if 

ability to administer the Government. e was || possible, impending ruin; 

nominated and elected, and is now the Chief } ; See PO cee coh rman 
Magistrate of this great Republic. He has, in the || and marched to the house of the Hon. Mr. Bu- 
eyes of the Democracy, commitied the unpardgn- | chanan, then Secretary of State, on F street, where 
able sin of daring to be the President of the United i he delivered them an address, characterized with 


Siates. He has been too successful, and has too || his usual ability, from which 1 submit the follow- 
strong a hold on the confidence and affections of | jing extract: 


the American people. || & Let no Democrat lay the flattering unction to his soul 
The honorable member refers to some remarks | that General Taylor’s administration would not be a pro- 
made in and out of Congress by the leading friends || seriptive Whig administration.” * * * “A Whig him- | 
of the President on his views in regard to the pro- toot r' wa wey ane “mypeosnsec ts Sl ao Cabinet, | 
scriptive policy. He says thatthe Hon. Mr. Crit- || t carry into tffect Whig measures aed Wile, winciges 
tenten declared, at some public meeting, that he || Indeed, he would prove taithless to his party if he were to 
(the President) * hates, loathes, proseription;”’ | pursue any other course.” 
and that the present Secretary of State (Mr. Clay- 
ton) rade in this Chamber suggestions to thesame || the event of the election of General Taylor; but, 
Ke eflect, ‘To say nothing of the injustice of holding || jn conformity with the uniform course of his party, 
1% Pe any candidate for the Presidency responsible for he speaks of such removals as being proscriptive. 
the views presented by his friends in various parts || The new Administration, he says, will be “a pro- 
of the country, I maintain that there has been 3 
nothing in lie course that conflicts with these state- 
ments. 1 should suppose that, coming into office 
and finding the whole Government in the hands of 


one party and those his political opponents, who || joing of the former.”? We also learn from the late | 
had obtained their situations by proseribing the | Secretary of State, that he would “be faithless 
rest of their fellow-citizens—a party that have || to his party’’ if he did not administer the Govern- 
maintained their proscriptive policy resolutely for || ment in conformity with their views. So that it 
a long course of years—I should think, sir, that || jg treachery any way—treachery to the Democracy 
finding himself thus situated, if he ‘* hated and || jf he does make removals, and treachery to the 
loathed proscription,” the very first measures Whigs if he does not! 

which he would adopt would be to proscribe pro- ||] wil finish this part of the subject by calling as 
scription itself, by making a reasonable and suit- || witnesses the two Houses uf the last Congress. 


able number of removals and changes. Has it not || On referring to the ap iati j ivi 
) propriation bill for the civil 
ocourred to the honorable Senator that the Presi- || and diplomatic service, passed at the last session 


dent would have been a proscriber if he had con- || of Congress, it will be found that provision 
tinued proscription, and just as responsible as if || was made for the recall of the whole diplomatic 


he hed introduced it originally? it is precisely || corps, and for the appointment by the new Admin- 
for the reason that he is opposed to that detestable || istration of its friends to ever met therein, 


system that his whole course can be vindicated || The appropriations were as follows: 


and sustained. 
i postpone 10 a giliesniaam part of. aaereatin 1. “ For the salaries of the ministers of the United States 















































Thus, Mr. Buchanan anticipated removals in 












would have been no proscription in the event of 
| the success of General Cass, though * the little 






































\ ’ to Great Britain, France, Russia, rassia, Spain, Brazil, and 
all comment on the charges against the President, || Mexico, sixty-three thousand dollars; and for outfits of said 
based on an extract from his inaugural address, ee nee thousand dollars, or so much thereof 
importing that he should make “honesty, capacity, * ai th 


For the outfit of a minister to the Germanic Confed- 
eration, nine thousand dollars; and for one year’s salary of 
said mini-ter, nine thousand dollars.” 
(rudiijiabod Giedennd doarss ae Wi tbe ealeny orenaeae, 
» nine £33 of said 
ister nine thousand dollars.” 
4. “ For the salaries of chargés d’affaires to Portugal, 


and fidelity indispensable prerequisites to the be- 
stowal of office, a that the shauna of either of 
these qualitics would be deemed sufficient cause for 
removel,”’ as | wish. to hold these sentiments up 
in contrast with similar language used by several 
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tion, and am prepared to stand by their consequences, in | Democratic Presidents on occasion of their induc- | Austria, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Bel 





member of that convention, | am free to say that | date, and his election was resisted upon that || 


ures, on the 20th of October, got up a procession, |; 


scriptive Whig administration.”’ I suppose there || member of the Committee on 


| finger’’ of the latter had proved thicker than “ the 


|| places for one-third of a 


Senate. 





—— 


one gium, Naples 8 
dinia, the Papal States, Chili, Pern, New —" 
zuela, Buenos Ayres, Bolivia, Gnaneenahe sans: Nene. 

seventy-six thousand five hundred dollars; and for wader, 
| of said chargés daffaires, seventy-six thousand five en 

dred dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces _ 


| From this it appears that the last Cone 

{with the House about equally divided, and un 
Senate largely Democratic) provided outfits for 
nine full ministers and sixteen chargés, aniotey, 
| ing in all to no less than $153,000, thus intimatine 
| that it would be proper for the President to recal] 
the whole diplomatic corps. Nothing like thi 
amount has ever been ore before for the 
| same purpose. The Congress allowed M. 
Polk only ,500, ah a balance of liberality 
in favor of President Taylor of $72,500. Havin, 


myself, as chairman of the Committee on Foreio, 


1} | Affairs, moved these provisions as amendments to 
|| that nomination, he was a party candidate, and |, 
| 


the civil and diplomatic bill then pending in th. 
House, my particular attention was turned to the 
subject, and I can say that the amendments pro. 
posed received the support of a large number of 
the Democratic members; but it is certain the bili 
would not have passed this body without the votes 
| of some portion of the Democracy here, This 

was truly generous; but what are we to think of 
the consistency of those who, after suggesting jf 
| not inviting the course so plainly indicated, turn 
/round and denounce it to the country as treacher- 
/ous and vile? How ean the honorable Senator 


| draw a distinction between the diplomatic corps 


and other branches of the public service? 
I will merely add that the President acted, in 
| point of time, in exact conformity with the views 


| and opinions of Congress on this subject. The 


appropriations were made for the current fiscal 
year, and this we know commenced on the first 
of July last; and, out of deference to Congress, 
he wholly refused to make any appointments until 
after that date. 

Mr. BRADBURY. Mr. President, [ under. 
stand the honorable Senator to claim, as a matter 
| of merit, that General Taylor refrained from ma- 
king any removals of the diplomatic corps until the 
commencement of the fiscal year. 1 would like 
to ask of the honorable Senator, whether he did 
not make the changes as soon as he was author- 
| ized to use the appropriations? 
| Mr. MANGUM. He could undoubtedly have 
acted on the appropriations in advance, and couid 
' have used the money when due. It has always 
| been done by other Administrations. 

Mr. BRADBURY. I have supposed that there 
| was no authority for it. 
| Mr. MANGUM. Besides, there is always a 
| fund in the hands of the Secretary of State for the 
|‘ use of the service, and this could have been used 
if necessary. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and the honorable Senator 
[Mr. Manevum] might say a great deal more than 
that. It is not uncommon to send a minister 
abroad when there is no appropriation; and asa 
oreign Affairs of 

the House of Representatives, during both the 
| 29th and 30th Congresses, I was repeatedly called 
upon for appropriations for the outfits and salaries 
_ of ministers sent out in that manner. | hold that 
| the President has the power to send a minister 
| abroad, whether there is any appropriation or not, 
though Congress can refuse payment. But this 
is wholly unknown in the history of the country. 
The President, then, waited until the very hour 
arrived indicated by Congress. He allowed the 
_ appointees of the late Administration to hold their 
ear after he came into 
power, and then preceeded to make changes grad- 
ually. How far he has carried the work, and 
| whether his course has or has not been moderate, 
will appear hereafter. ; 

Having thus shown fully under what circum- 
stances President Taylor became a candidate, the 
relations in which he stood to the Whig party; 
and a recognition of that relation both by the late 
honorable Secretary of State and the two Houses 
of Congress, and he having been triumphantly 
elected, it may well be asked, what, on coming 
into power, should he do? He finds nearly all the 

ces Government filled by one class— 


places u 

men who had Nips Geto’ in hunting down and 
ibing oth that his political friends 

atts ener tings Bronk na pou 


were enemies to the 
Republic, and ded from all participe- 
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on in ( nts: 
Wes he bound to lend himself to this vile system, | 
py continuing the proscribers in place and power? || 
Or might he, by adopting the principle of se I 

‘jon, do justice to every class, and uphold the || 
ain and just pretensions of all? It was alike | 
si duty and his inclination to observe the rule of | 
moderation; and this he explains in his second | 
iter to Captain Allison, dated at East Pascagoula, | 
Sentember 4, 1848, as follows: | 
“ll have said IT am not a party candidate; nor am I, in || 
that straightened and sectarian sense which would prevent 
y being the President of the people, in case of my elec- || 
A » * * * * Tam not engaged to lay violent hands I] 
indiscriminately upon public officers, good and bad, who may ] 
differ in opinion with me”? * * * * That is what I i} 
pean by not being & party candidate.” 

Precisely so. He has not laid * violent hands 
indiscriminately on public officers, good and bad,” || 
who belonged to the opposite party; but, neverthe- || 


| 
i 
| 
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=) the honors and emoluments of office. | quire some little indulgence themselves, and hence || in the Pennsylvania Legislature, and responded 
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may conclude to be a little more reserved in cast- | thereto in a letter dated February 9, 1831, in which 
ing reproaches atothers. A little self-examination | he admits that ‘he had not anticipated” that * the 
would, I think, be highly useful to the Democ- | approbation of his fellow-citizens would subject 
racy. They should search out their own skirts, || him to any future calls in the service of his coun- 
and perhaps they will find there the ghosts of too | try.”? He then refers to his recommendation of 
many broken promises to make it worth while for || an amendment of the Constitution rendering a 
them to say much on the subject of a violation of || President not reéligible, and suggests he had ex- 
pledges by any one. | pected to retire in conformity with that principle, 
It will be recollected that the party known in || but finally concludes to be overruled by his friends. 
1828 as the Jackson party obtained possession of | He says: ‘I feel it to bemy duty to yield my personal 
the Government, as the result of the presidential || wishes to their solicitations.”’ 
election of that year, on the faith of numerous || It will hardly be a sufficient answer to say that 
pledges and assurances, all of which [ will show || General Jackson merely recommended an amend- 
were set aside in practice and came to nothing. || ment of the Constitution; for if any practice be an 
Up to that period, the party had not arrogated the || evit so great as to require that extreme remedy, 
Democratic name and character; but soon after—I || one would suppose that it would be edvisable to 
believe in the winter of 1829—they held a meeting || change the practice itself. On the reélection of 
in this city to commemorate the battle of New || President Jackson, this subject was dropped. He 


less, he has endeavored to carry out the pledge which 1 Orleans, when they baptized themselves with the || did not deem it expedient to refer to it again in his 


he gave in face of the Philadelphia Convention and 
the whole country to make snch “a change of men 
and measures” as was required by the high inter- 
esisofthe Republic. But now we hearone univer- 
sal cry, set up all over the country, of proscrip- 
tion! breach of faith! promise-breaking! The 
Democracy can Carry on proscription ad libitum. 
They spare no man, no matter what may be his 
age, his integrity, experience, or ability to advance 
the public interests. 
in their good pleasure, hand over the Government 
to their political opponents, the world is filled with 
denunciations if a single hair of the Democracy is 
touched. Indeed, the Senator and his friends are 
to have all the officesanyhow. If we have a Dem- | 
ocratic Executive, then they take them because | 
they are for the proseriptive policy; and if a Whig | 
Executive, then they are to hold on because we 
deprecate that policy. The Senator says, “ It is 
‘not the policy of removals that 1 assail or call in 
‘question; it is the inconsistency between the pro- | 
‘fessions and practices of the party in power.” 


| 





Even so. There is always a clamor about Whig || 


inconsistency and Whig violation of pledges. In- 
deed, itis apparent that the Democracy intend to | 
make good their hold on the treasury lid, (which | 
they have had possession of for so long a period,) 


bya torrent of abuse alike impudent and false. | 


They fasten themselves on “ the spoils’’ with the || 
|| Says: 


grasp of death! Butit will bein vain. The peo- 
ple are too intelligent not to see through these shal- 
low pretences. They know that Zachary Taylor 
has given no assurances such as are set up here. 
Pledges are not to be extracted or inferred even 
from his early correspondence. Hence the Presi- | 





dentis at liberty to parsue such a course as will 
He has a right | 
to do justice to his own political friends. 


best subserve the public interests. 


Here Mr. Smitu 


gave way for a motion to ad- 
journ. 


In tne Senate, March 23, 1850. 
Mr. SMITH resumed and concluded as follows: 


Mr. Presipenr: I now come to a part of the 
discussion to which | desire to invite the attention 
of those Senators who have countenanced this 
resolution, as | propose to show. that the underta- 
king of my honorable friend is highly hazardous 
to the Democratic party. How far have you kept 
your own pledges, and how far have you held 
them ae on your Presidents for a long course 
of years? am not about to excuse promise- 
breaking by the practice and example of the De- 
mocracy. peacoat} have no occasion to put 
in any such plea in behalf of Zachary Taylor. 
But the honorable Senator has constituted himself 
Prosecutor of this claim of “ violated pledges,” 
and I take an exception to his competency. I set 
Up against him what the lawyers call an est 
tm pais, and will show that neither he nor his party 
are in @ condition to take the exception now urged 
on the attention of the Senate. In a review of the 
political history of the country from 1828 down 
to this day, I have been able to find scarcely an 
instance of assurances held out to the public by 
he tic party, as the basis of a iden- 
tial canvass, which they have not departed from 
utterly in ice. ‘This recurrence to the 
will not be without its use, as it will show those 
who are so free to i h the motives and assail 
the conduct of others, that possibly they may re- 





But the moment the people, || 


'| was incessant in the advocacy of this principle, 


seductive name of the Democracy, and have con- || communications to Congress, and the Democracy 


tinued to rejoice therein ever since. By that desig- | have been profoundly silent in that regard from 
nation I shall speak of them hereafter, as I have || that day to this. 
| hitherto, though | am far from admitting that there | 2. Another ground assumed in the canvass of 
| has been much of true republicanism displayed in °28 was, that members of Congrees should not be 
| their course. What, then, were the pledges given i appointed to office, either during the term for 
by the Democracy at and before the presidential || which they were elected, or within two years 
| election in 1828, and how were they observed and || thereafter. This last addition to or qualification 
kept? || of the rule was indispensable to its efficiency. 
1. They took ground distinctly and emphati- || The object was to place Congress beyond the 
leally in favor of the one-term principle. They || reach of Executive influence—to meke it truly in- 
| held that no incumbent of the presidential office || dependent—an object which would certainly be 
| should be reélected. On this ground they opposed || evaded or defeated, if members could become re- 
| the reélection of Mr. Adams, and insisted, unless || cipients of Executive favor immediately after the 
this limitation could be adopted, at least in prac- || expiration of their terms. 11 will be recollected 
tice, serious evils would follow: the President || that General Jackson was, during the canvass of 
would busy himself during the whole of his first || 1824, a member of the Senate; and that soon after 
term in efforts to secure a second. ‘The political || his defeat in the House of Representatives, in the 
| press favorable to the election of General Jackson || winter of 1824-'25, he resigned hie seat, and re- 
i || turning home wae, on the 14th of October, 1825, 
honored with a public reception by the General 
| Assembly of Tennessee, and, in an address then 
| delivered, dwelt emphatically on the evils result- 
| ing from this source, from which | submit the 
following extract: 
| * With a view wo sustain more effeetually in practice the 
| axiom which divides the three great classes of power into 
| independent constitutional checks, | would impoze & pro- 
| visi n rendering any member of Congress ineligible to office 
|} under the General Government during the term for wireh 
he was elected, or for two years thereafter, except in cases 
|| of judicial offices.” * * * «Purif this change in 
the Constitution should not be obtained, and important ap- 


and public speakers and declaimers, enlisted in the 
same cause, were everywhere active and zealous 
in urging its necessity and importance on the peo- | 
| ple. We know what the result was. Mr. Adams 
| was defeated, and the hero of New Orleans be. | 
| eame the seventh President of the United States. 
President Jackson, in his first annual message, 
referred to and recognized the obligations which he 
and his party had assumed in this respect. He 








“Tt would seem advisable to limit the service of Chief 


Magistrate to a single term of either four or six years.” : . nitty 
*s . o pointments continue to devolve on the represent:tives in 


| In his second annual message, he says: | Congress, it requires no depth of thought to be convinced 
“ Experience abundantly demonstrates that every pre- that corruption will become the order of the day, and that 

| caution in this respect is a valuable safeguard of liberty— || under the garb of conscirntious sacrifices to establish prece- 
| one which my reflections upon the tendencies of our system || dents for the public goorl, evils of serious importance to the 
incline me to think should be made still stronger. It was for || freedom and prosperity of the Republic may arise. It is 
this reason that, in connection with an amendment of the || through this channel that the people may expect to be at- 
Constitution removing all intermediate agency in the choice I] tacked in their constiiutional sovereiguiy, when tyranny 
of the President, I recommended some restrictions upon the || may well be apprehended to spring up in some frvorable 
reéligibility of thut officer and upon the tenure of offices gen- || emergency. Against such inroads every guaid ought to be 
| erally. The reasons still exist; and I renew the reeom- || interposed, and none better occurs than that of elosing the 
mendation with an increased confidence that its adoption || suspected avenue with some necessary constitutional re- 
| will strengthen those checks by which the Constitution de- || strictions. We know human nature to be prone to evil— 
| signed to secure the independence of each department of | we are early taught to pray that we may not be led into 
the Government, and promote the healthful and equitable || temptation; and hence the opinion that, by constitutional 

| provision, all avenues to temptation, on the part of our po- 

| litieal servants, should be closed.” 


lL have no doubt those remarks were intended 
as an indirect blow at the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,}] who was then 
broadly charged with * bargain and corruption,” 
| with having entered into an intrigue to promote 
the elevation of Mr. Adams to the Presidency, in 
i | consideration of being made Secretary of State— 
| a foul calumny which has long since been shown 
As a fitting commentary on the fidelity of Gen- || to haye been as groundless as it was malignant. 








administration of all the trusts which it has created.” 

In his third annual message, after referring to 
his former recommendation of amendments of the 
Constitution, giving the choice of the President 
directly to. the people, and rendering the office of 
President ineligible after one term, he says: 

So important do I consider these changes in our funda- 


mental law, that | cannot, in accordance with my sense of 
duty, omit to press them upon the consideration of a new 
Congress.” 





eral Jackson and his friends to this pledge, it is || But whether General Jackson did or did not in- 
sufficient to state, that Mr. Donelson, then pri- || tend to countenance that base slander, it is certain 
vate secretary of the President, in the winter of || that the exclusion of members of Congress from 
1831-"32, addressed a letter to Gen. Kripps, a mem- || office, in conformity with his views, was a promi- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Legislature, with views || nent feature of the canvass of 1828, and conati- 
and for purposes which will be readily appre- || tuted an essential part of “the platform’’ from 
ciated, in which (speaking of the reélection of || which he vaulted into the Presidency. So much 
General Jackson) he said that ‘‘the President || for profession. We now come to practive, which, 
would no doubt feel it a most grateful compliment || as usual with the Democracy, we find directly the 
to be assured that the course of his administration || reverse. No sooner had General Jacksou reached 
has not disappointed the wishes of Pennsylvania, || the White House than he commenced appointing 
to whose partiality and early support heis so much || members of Congress to office. Ele not only 
indebted.”” This letter was, it is said, frinked by || made numerous such appointments within two 
the then President; but justice to General Jackson || years after the expiration of their terms, but, in 

vires it should be stated, that Mr. Donelson | some cases, even while they were occupying their 
denied that he (General Jackson) had any knowl- || seats in one or other of the two Houses, Five 
edge of its contents. | members of his Cabinet were taken from Con- 

in due season he was nominated by his friends |\ gress, and only one (Major Barry, as Postmaster 
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Removals and Appointments to Office—Mr. Smith. 








General) from the people at large. 1 have before 
me a list of twenty-three members appointed by 
President Jackson to offices of every grade, froma 
cabinet minister down to an appraiser of customs. 
‘The most remarkable case was that of a distin- 
guished citizen of Virginia, who, while Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, was in effect 
appointed Minister to England, and is said to have 
had his commission in his pocket for many weeks, 
while discharging the duties of the Chair. No 
one can doubt, who is acquainted with the his- 
tory of the times, but that ** corruption did be- 


come the order of the day;’’ but whether from | 


this cause alone, or other causes in connection 
therewith, the Senate will judge when | have fin- 
ished my remarks. 

3. | now come to a more prominent issue made 
in the canvass of 1828: it was that of * retrench- 
ment and reform.” It was insisted that the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Adams was prodigal to the 


lagt degree, and that patronage ** had increased, | 
The. 
Democracy called for reform in all departments of | 
the Government. They were vehement in their | 


was increasing, and should be diminished.’’ 


denunciations of abuses, and loud in their profes- 
sions of anxiety to enter upen the work of reform. 
If the good people would only intrust them with 
place and power, there could be hardly an end to 
their labors in the cause of regeneration and amend- 
ment. I recollect that a great deal was said in those 
days about cleaning out ‘* the Augean stable,’’ and 
we had an abundance of what the honorable Sena- 
tor fram Maine would call pledges that the work 
should be done effectually, if Mr. Adams could 
only be down and Gen. Jackson up! But, having 
got possession of the Government, this same De- 
mocracy commenced pitching into the doors and 
windows of the aforesaid ‘ stable ’’ all manner of 
vileness. Notan effort was made to redeem these 
pledges. By some hot-bed process, the Blue Book 
commenced growing rapidly: page after page was 
added, until it reached more than double its pro- 
portions during Mr. Adams’sadministration. The 
wblic expenditures were frightfully augmented. 
umberiess frauds and defalcations ensued. The 
treasury was plundered of millions, and more than 
one department of the Government was thrown 
into the utmost disorder and confusion. The 
General Post Office was bankrupted; and at the 
called session of the 27th Congress we had to ap- 
propriate, from the treasury, the sum of four hun- 
dred and ninety-seven thousand six hundred and 
fifty-seven dollars, ‘‘to enable the Department to 
meet its engagements and pay its debts.’’ (Vide 
act of the 9th September, 1841.) Shall we reproach 
the memory of President Jackson with a violation 
of pledges for this reason? If I were disposed to 
imitate the example of the honorable Senator, and 
te pour out on his name a torrent of vituperation 
and abuse, | would refer to his first inaugural ad- 
dress, in which he said: “J shall depend for the 
advancement of the public service more on the integ- 
rity and zeal of the public officers than on their num- 
bers.” No doubt General Jackson was perfectly 
honest and sincere when he said this; but how 
miserably he and his pees, failed to realize this 
assurance will appear from the history of the New 
York custom-house. On examining the Blue Book 
at the close of Mr. Adams's administration, and for 
ten years subsequent thereto, | find that Mr. A. 
left the Government with only one hundred and 


seventy-five me in that establishment; and 
a the story of Democratic reform proceeds as 
OHUOWS: 


Number of employees in the New York custom- | 


house, under Ge Jackson’s administration and | 
the first two years of Mr. Van Buren’s: 
1699.. ET 1835... *oeeee s00ewe 
Tete csvabe sate AMEE thas eates ooadines ca 415 || 
FOB. oso ns apayinsd cose ssa | 1630........ eanestacésee 
being an increase of three hundred per cent., want- 


ing only twenty-five. At the close of Mr. Adams’s 
administration, the expenses of collecting the 
revenue at that port were only $194,687 76; but 
for the ten succeeding years, they are written 


down in Rep, 669, p. 170, 2d session 27th Con- 
gress, as follows: 

IO... cave e MID, SB] 57 1835.0... s000+.4 885,121 7, 
re30.2 72022021 ites freee +1 bet St 
TOR. sb wi ones cae + 376,920 34 | 1837...... 6.6.4. 468,045 96 
Iss? sete eeeae ++ «+. 408,791 28 1838..... +e oe ee506,018 10 
Lbad eee teen 28 +» 429,501 29 Bas Gh ci ven cave 4 
Mo ouxct seen + oGS, 008 50 
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| being an increase of three hundred per cent., with 
a surplus of $10,446 30. The average amount of 
revenue collected in New York during this period 
| was just about the.same it was under Mr. Adams’s 
| administration, to wit, $13,000,000, though there 
were great fluctuations in consequence of the dis- 
orders which pervaded every branch of national 
_ industry, by reason of the eedrieed measures of 


President Jackson and his immediate successor. || chy?” 


So much for the reliance which that distinguished 
man placed, ‘ for the advancemnnt of the public 


officers, rather than their numbers,’’ and so much 
for fulfillment by the Democratic party of their 
| promises under the head of “ retrenchment and 


|| 4. now advert to the'topic which mainly in- 
duced me to undertake this review of so much of 
| the political history of the country as appertains 


son, And here I shall have occasion to consider 
the rise and progress of the proscriptive policy, 
‘which was transferred, at this era, from Albany 
| to the city of Washington, by the influence (as is 

believed) of Mr. Van Buren, (the northern man 
| with southern principles!) and which has here | 


'| given a highly injurious direction to public affairs, 


| 
|| The honorable Senator exclaims, “ it is not the | 
| policy of removals that I assail or call in ques- 
tion !”’ just as if the Democracy had always been | 
| consistent on this point! So far from it I can | 
| show that they distinctly pledged themselves, both 
in 1824 and 1828, to oppose that policy. They 
| insisted that the patronage of the Government 
should not be brought in conflict with the freedom 
| of elections, or, in other words, that removals and 
| appointments should not be made on political 
rounds or in reference to party distinctions. In 





urtherance of this idea, the celebrated letter of 
General Jackson to Mr. Monroe, dated on the 12th 
of November, 1816, was then first produced and 
thrown before the public, from which | submit the 
following extract: 

“In every situation party and party feeling should be 
avoided. Now is the time to exterminate that monster 
called party spirit. By selecting characters most conspicu- 
ous for their probity, virtue, capacity, and firmness, without 
any regard to party, you will go far to eradicate these feel, 
ings which on former occasions bave thrown so many ob- 
stacics in the way of Goverument, and perhaps have the 
an of uniting a people heretofore politically divided. 

he Chief Magistrate of a great and powerful nation should 
never indulge in party feeling; his conduct should be lib- 
eral and disinterested, always bearing in mind that he acts 
for the whole, and not fora part of the community. By this 
course you wiil exalt the national character, and acquire 
for yourself a name as imperishable as mounmental mar- 
ble.” * * “These are the sentiments of a friend; they 
are the feelings, if | know my own heart, of an undissembied 
patriot.”? 

General Jackson, in May, 1824, in a letter to 
the Hon. George Kremer, repeated and reaffirmed 
these generous and patriotic sentiments; and in a 
debate in the House of Representatives, February 
| 24, 1827, the honorable Senator from Texas, [Mr. 

Hovsron,] then a member from Tennessee, in re- 
marking on this letter, insisted that its import was 
as follows: 

‘* Let patriotism, talents, and integrity, be the passport to 
office. The President ought not to be the head of a party, 
but the President of a nation; and it is just that the tree 
should be judged hy its fruits.” 


There is no doubt but this letter was produced 
at the instance of General Jackson; he prébably 


furnished it from his letter book. ‘The object was 
to make capital for him, and it had a most power- 





ful effect on the public mind. It carried over to 
his support a large body of the old Federalists, 
now constituting a highly respectable portion of 
the modern Democracy. — 

The same ground was taken by his friends in 
the two Houses of Congress, particularly after his 
defeat in the Honse at the session of 1824-"25. In 
the Senate, at the first session of the 19th Con- 

,a select committee was raised “to inquire 
into the expediency of reducing the patronage of 
the Executive Government of the United States,” 
at the head of which was placed the honorable 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] who, in 
due season, submitted an able and interesting re- 
port, from which I submit the following extract: 


« will penetrate this body, subdue its capacity 
of resistance, chain it to the car of r, and enable the 
President to rule as easily, and muc 

than without the nominal check of the Senate.” 
* We must, then, look forward to the time when the public 
revenue will be doubled ; when the civil and military off- 








service, on the integrity and zeal of the public | 





reform !’’ 


j 
| to the election and administration of General Jack- 
j 


cers of the Federal Government will 
its influence over individuals will be 
definite extent; when 

|| Carry any man through 


be : 
multipti Aas whee 
the 


ed to an in 
Presiden, “ 
recomime 

|, can carry any measure Houses of Adation 
when the principle of public action will be open rc ; 
| that the President wants my vote and I want his patrons. 
_ I will vote aw he wishes, and he will give me the a” 
_ wish for. What will this be but the goverment = 
| man? and what is the government of one man but q oo 


did not 
idea of 








| [should not do justice to myself if | 
| disclaim producing this extract under an 
| involving the distinguished Senator from issour; 
in the charge of inconsistency, for | believe he 
would now administer the Government, 80 far a, 
he could, on the principles here laid down if 
| ealled to that high my My sole object is, tg 
show how entirely the Democratic party commi:. 
ted itself against the iptive policy, It wilj 
be recollected that, during Mr. Adams's adminis. 





tration, the then of State [Mr. Cay} 
deemed it to be his duty to take the publication of 
the laws from certain editors or printers—noi ip 
exceed a half-dozen in all—for Epaiesing (it is 


supposed) a course of unexampled detraction and 
abuse of him and the existing Adminisiratiog, 
This created a great commotion both in and oy, 
of Congress; it was resisted and denonnced every. 
where as ‘an enormity,’’ and was treated as an 
alarming assault on the freedom of the press, ang 
the liberties of the people of this country. In 4 
speech delivered by Mr. Saunders, of North Car. 
olina, in the House of Representatives, on the lst 
of February, 1828, he said: 

“ It (the dismissal of the editors) seemed to speak a Jay. 
guage of the department, and to say to the various editor 
now employed, that ey were not to expect a continuation 
of the favor of Government, unless they would submit to 
support, to the fullest extent, the doctrines and wishes of 
| the Department of State. Bat the effect of such a course 
| Of things was calculated to operate, not only on those who 

wow print the laws, but on all those who might have any 
desire to on them. [twas thus calculated to operate, and 
did actually operate, (so far as it went tu control the free- 
dom of the press,) w enlist throughout the e untry that 
| powerful instrument in behalf of the views of the State 
Departinent. In this respect it was much more effertual, and 
much more dangerous than the far-famed alien and sedition 
laws.’? 

On the Sth of February, 1827, Mr. Hamilton, 
of South Carolina, while considering the same 
subject, said: 

*{f an Administration thus cireumstanced has any po 
tronage incident two the press, it will be sure to use il in a 
manvper best calculated to render the power of this mighty 
engine subservient to their peculiar a d exclusive interest. 
This, however, is a matter of great delicacy, and must be 
managed with consuinmate caution. ‘The lion must be 
muzzled before the noose is thrown round his neck. 
will therefore be found that the process of subsidizing new 
converts, and of proseribing stubborn and intractable in- 
cumbents, will be gradual, that the public miud may not be 
alarmed by any sudden and violent changes—that in the 
good work there may not be more haste than speed.” * * 
* * Sir, depend upon it,” the press * would be put on 
the diet of a wholesome regimen, and in the course of a 
salutary discipline. The sturdy and independent would be 
turned out to be fed on such offals as they might be able to 
pick up, until the whole pack should open in full and har- 
monious cry, in one common note, from the sturdy maatff 
that howls. at the door of the Treasury, to the most siarve- 
ling turnspit that barks in the furthest verge of our frontier 
—even to the wilderness of our Indian solitudes.”’ 


Thus I have shown that General Jackson was 
carried into and through the canvass of 1828, with 
the avowal of the most liberal and generous sen- 
timents on his part as to the administration of 
patronage, and with declarations of the utmost re- 
pugnance and abworence on the part of his friends 
to the proscriptive policy. He was elected tri- 
umphantly, and on the eastern front of this Cap- 
itol, in his inaugural address, threw before the 
country the following just sentiment: 

« The recent demonstration of public sentiment inscribes 
on the list of Executive duties, in characters too legible to 
be overlooked, the task. of reform, which will require par- 
ticularly the correction of those abuses that have brouzht 
the patronage of the Federal Government into conflict with 
the freedom of elections, and the counteraction of those 
eauses whieh have disturbed the rightful course of appoint- 
ment, and have placed or power in unfaithful or 
incompeteut hands.” 











No doubt it was his duty to correct such abuses 
as had ‘ disturbed the rightful course of ee 
ment, and placed or continued power in unfaithful 
or incompetent hands;’’ but this was to be done in 
such a wa ae Sen Ie snes batnay aivaee, 07 

ingi * patronage o vernment in 
con Leith the freedom of elections.’’ General 
Jackson did not say, with the honorable Senator, 
‘it is not the 


sail;”’ but he denounced it as an abuse. Nv com- 





y of making removals I as- 
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mit. and one in 97. Tied : nounced in Mr. Clay. TON’s report) “and now in power, pledged themselves to the 
I wi % That Mr, Adams, (the elder,) in his admin- | Soon after his elevation to the Presidency, Gen- ee Se ee 
mine. HMM ixrsion of four years, removed only eight, to || eral Jackson commenced appointing editors and || 424i twintter we Government om the principe ti 
vLay} yit; three in 1797, one in °98, two in ’99, and ‘others connected with the Democratic Press [O || this solemn ple’ge—whieh, in my opinion, imposed # sacred 
ON of two in 1800—one of the last being Timothy office. These peo le had powerfully contributed || obligation—has been redeemed. Has the plighted faith heres 
“(it to Pickering, Secretary of State! Also that he re- || to his success, and were among the most unscru- | kept, re the  aalanale te tn the naaeof a party 2 
. Mis fused to renominate to the Senate, at the expira- || pulous as well as talented of the editorial corps; | After having referred to the names of the com- 
— tion nee ee = three, to wit: 1 they were usually, if not uniformly, appointed on | Baron’ Scene “ waren epee. ae = 
on, in 1798 and two in ’99. removals. I have recently seen a list of not leas | Curen, Vickerson, Johnson entucky, White 
id out "3 That ia the administration of Mr. Jefferson, || than fifty-five such appointinenie made within the || of ‘Tennessee, Holmes, Hayne, and Findlay; and 
Pomp of eight years, there were fifty-eight removals, to || first two years of his administration. Of these, | ar quating extensively from the report, he adds: 
em wit: thirty-three in 1802, twenty-three in 1803, || one was appointed an auditor; one a comptroller; || eatandatimen tobe aaa anata tor 
— and two in 1804; and that he did not renominate, || nine clerks in the departments; one librarian to || om sneieetiaheeaey being struck by the dagheeatie 
C, . at the expiration of their commissions, four—two || Congress; one a district attorney; one register of a || changes which a few short years have wrowstt in the ebar- 
’ ar in 1802, one in 1803, and one in 1807. ie land office; one a surveyor of the public lands; one || acter of our country. Then we were sensitive in all that 
“ln Bid "tree removal were made upon the principle | a reseiver of public moneys; one secretary ofa | lun eye ant) Feet 
of equalization. } : territory; onea marshal; one a purser in the United |) pemovais ot th four printers roused the indignation uf 
= In 1801, Mr. Jefferson appointed Samuel Bishop || States navy; two Indian agents; three naval of: tas cakeis cunisteeementametenmneiantnatee Samia 
ation collector of the port of New Haven, removing || ficers; nine custom-house officers; and twenty-two || We have grown invensible—become callous and stupid.” 
Mit to Elizur Goodrich, @ revolutionary character, at || deputy postmasters—the latter usually lucrative | _Inaspeech delivered in the Senate, February 17, 
ues of which the merchants of that city took offence, and || and important offices. In most cases, the editors | 1836, the same distinguished Senator said: 
whe addressad him on the subject. He replied as fol- || appointed to local offices continued to edit their. | ' | would tell tho coming Adminictration to beware. i 
e any lows: pers supporting the Administration and assuil- en “ any one wie coe * pre ee saan 
and “Ifa due participation of office is a matter of right, how Ss the opposition with spirit and vigor, oh. ee 4 sanbdadboaemeeeal ord an tet 
tim San eal Mek any eahdy tindbe dan tanh Of To ahenat This isa sufficient commentary on the horror | tions t the President, L would not deny many higu quati- 
State te propnsed? ‘This is painful, office ; but it is made my || Sfected by the friends of General Jackson at the || (02° theuem mat true. to, his word, wr faitifl to tha 
ro pag ay ue Ie 8. bate y | chonniage) by Mr. Clay of a few publishers of the | wedges" re : a. o ato x wrt, . i eam i 
Ina speech delivered in the Senate, February 9 . ._ || bs pages 418, 
lton 1835, the honorable Senator from Missouri (Mr. 9. Genera) Jackson, at an early day after hia || Perhaps the honorable Senator (Mr. Brappuny) 
ame Benton] stated the principle upon which Mr. Jeffer- Spent to office, oneres - a wholesale System |) will find in these facts a sufficient justification of 
ona, fle eet rie he cation | ectatee consmeman otk he ape eto 
«The elder Mr. but Federali || plied to General Jackson by the then Opposition. 
2 BBR brie dgemapmsnns nomen Redes || he removed about hy collectors of the custome, | The Sena saya tha 
ighty to getin a portion of the R publicans; and Mr. Jefferson || ten surveyors of the customs, five naval officers, ||  « No language was too strong, no rebuke too senthing, no 
rest, bad told hin (Mr. B.) that he never carried changes far || fifteen district attorneys, thirteen marshals, twelve || term of reproach too gross, to be heaped upon the head of 
Mt ~ enough—that he had not done justice to bis own party.”’ registers of land offices, and fourteen receivers of || the venerable President, for having removed certun officers 
. May not President Taylor do justice to his.own || the public moneys. By Senate document No. || (1 au, opposite mre ane heave taba peleeeut 
new frienis? May he not act on the old Jeffersonian || 120, Ist session 21st Congress, it appears that, || the former.” F 
in principle of equalization? The honorable Senator || between the 4th of March, 1829, and the Tthof | This language is wholly inapplicable to the case 
te (Mr. B.} seems to have forgotten that he received || April, 1830, thirty weighers, gaugers, and meas- | of a new Administration, who were brought into 
.e his first commission at the hands of Mr. Jefferson, || urers, were dismissed; and by document No, 106, 1 power in opposition to a system of proscription 
on and was, as he says in a letter already cited, || Ist session 21st Congress, that, between the 4th o! |) for twenty years, and whose sole object is, to cor- 
~ “reared in his political creed.”” March, 1829, and the 221 day of March 1830, | rect the procedure, by letting in its own friends to 
a 4. It also appears, from the same document, || four hundred and ninety-one deputy postmasters || 9 fair and just participation in the offices of the 
var. that in Mr. Madison’s administration of eight || were removed. In addition to these, during the || country. 
ae years there were seventeen removals, to wit: one || same period, numerous removals were made in || ‘The administration of Mr. Van Buren was a 
A in 1809, two in I8}1, one in 1812, one in 1814, || the departments in this city, and the diplomatic, || mere appendix to that of President Jackson. ‘The 
three in 1815, one in 1816, and eight in 1817; and || consular, and the other branches of the public || game policy was pursued; but in the field of pro- 
as that he did not renominate to the Senate two, to || service. — '| seription, litle work remained to bedone. {t ap- 
th wit: one in 1807, and onedn 1814. . During the first year he dismissed prebably not || pears, from Senate document No. 292, 3d session 
a. 5. That in Mr. Monroe’s administration of eight || less than fifteen hundred officers—the appointees || 25:h Congress, thut he removed, from the 4th of 
of years there were seventeen removals, to wit: four || of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and the younger || March, 1837, to the 27th of February, 1849, three 
. in 1817, one in 1818, one in 1819, two in 1820, two || Adams—all of the old Republican school, and, im || hundred and sixty deputy postmasters; and | sup- 
ds In 1821, one in 1823, four in 1824, and one in || the lang of the Senator from Maine, [Mr, | pose a corresponding number of officers were dia- 
i 1825; and that be declined to renominate to the || Brapsury,}] “ men of the purest virtue, upon || missed in other branches of the service; but this 
pe Senate only one. Y Sey : tt fi * whose characters no stain was ever fixed before— | was merely gleaning, as the crop had already been 
1 6. That in Mr. J. Q. Adams's edministration of || ‘ men who were regarded by all who knew them || swept from the field. | will not be so unreasonable 
four years there were five removals, to wit: two || ‘as eminently possessing honesty, capacity, and |) ag to set this up as a violation of promises—the 
es in 1825, two in 1826, and one in 1828; and that he || ¢ fidelity.” ; | statute of limitations having doubtless run in favor 
to did not renominate to the Senate eight, to wit: one The system was prosecuted with relentless || of the Democratic party. Mr. Van Buren was 
f. in 1827, four in 1828, and three in 1829. pews Sarees, residue of the Presidency of ety the last man to revive it by a new promise! 
h RECAPITULATION. ackson, and the victims were equally estimab Mr. President, it is now my duty to come down 
© paaningion removed éaste » Not renominated beck, are, iihey? wills abiedind ‘tou to more modern times; and rg will lead oe 
- 1, J0nMn lass . eeseee n remov ubjec o the same | der the pled iven, and promises vio 
it a sane fp “ és rod imputation which the Senator [Mr. Brapsvry] | Pas lat insane — noe : 
Monroe « Te “ eee. says arises at the present time; for General Jack- | 1. J advert to the course taken by the late Presi- 
Adams,J.Q. « .,,,, 4 o vite. Se 8 || son declared in substance, in his first inaugural, | dent on the subject of the tariff, and to his cele- 
es ~— || that he would make ability, probity, integrity, and || brated letter to J. K. Kane, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
114 18 ; j 
i a zeal the test. His . (after apenkivg of the || on that subject. It may be found in Niles’s Regis 
nall, 132 in six Administrations, and covering a || abuses which had brought the patronage of the | ter, volume 66, page 295, anc! is as fullows: 


Government in conflict with the om of elec- 
tions, and had placed or continued pore in un- 
faithful or incompetent hands, and r declaring 


Period of thirty-two years—being a little over four 
per annum. 
_ In this state of the case, General Jackson came 


i * CotumBia, Tennessee, June 19, 1844. 
“ Dear Sim: Lhave recently received several letucrs in ref 


|| erence to my Opinions on the subject of the tar ff, and, among 





into power, more. fully to pursue a mod- || his purpoae to correct such abuses) was as follows; eee ae ae Ga ade, Tie oe an 
frale course than any other man ever has been. “ In the performance of a task thus rally delineated, || found in my public acts, and in the public discussions in 
There was not the slightest cause for sweeping taal andiaenas 19 atiecs. hoon whese Gihesnce and talents || which I have participated. I am in favor of a tariff for rev- 
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enne—such a one as will yield a sufficient amount to the 
‘Tre sury w defray the expenses of the Government, econom- 
jestty administered, Tu adjusting the details of a revenue 
tariff, | have heretofore sanctioned such moderate dixerimi- | 
paing dutes as would predace the amount of revenue 
needed, and at the same time afford reasonable incidental 
protection to our home industry. [am oppased to a tariff 
for protection merely, aud nov for revenne. Acting upon 
these general principles, it is well known that [gave my 
eupport to the poticy of General Jackson's administration on 
this subject, [ voted against the tariff act of 1828, [ voted 
for the act of 1832, which contained modifications of some | 
of the objectionable provisions of the act of 1528, As a | 
member of the Committee of Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, | gave my assent to a bill reported by 
that committee in: December, 1832, making further modifi- | 
cations of the set of 1828, and making also discriminations 
in the imposition of the duties which it proposed, ‘That bill | 
did not pass, but was superseded by a bill commonty called 
the compromise bill, for which { voted. La my judgment it | 
is the duty of the Government to extend, as far as it may be 
pratticatie to do so, by its revenue laws, and all other | 
mean within its power, fair and just protection to all the 
great interests of the whole Union, embracing agriculture, 
manufactures, the mechanic aris, commerce aud navigation. | 


i heartily approve the resolutions apon this subject passed || 


Removals and Appointments to Offic 


| a Pittsburg paper, with comments, 


| *Messs. D. N. Waire & Co. 





bv the Demorratic National Convention lately assembled at 
Baltimore. 


“*[ am, with great respect, dear sir, your ob’t serv’t, 
“ JAMES K. POLK. 





“J. K. Kane, Bog, Philadelphia.” 


It would aid us to form a just estimate of the | 
motive or design of this letter, if we could see the | 
communieation of Mr. Kane to the late President | 
whicn drew it out. It would doubtless pour a 
good deal of light on the subject. But that has 
been carefully suppressed, At the date of Mr. || 
Polk's letter, he had already been nominated as a 
candidate for the Presidency at the Baltimore Con- 
vention. Pennsylvania was entirely devoted to | 
the protective policy, and would not be likely to 
support a candidate unequivocally opposed to it. || 


No doubt grave apprehensions were entertained | 
that she would not go for Mr, Polk; hence this. 
letter was written and thrown before the people of | 
that State, {t will be seen that it is equivocal, and 

may be made to conform in meaning to the taste || 
of the reader. No doubt, in Tennessee, it passed | 
for a good free-trade leer. But how was it re- || 
garded in Pennsylvania, where vast coal and iron | 
imerests were at stake? No sobdner did it appear | 
than the leaders of the Democracy in that Com- | 
monwealth took the ground that Mr. Polk was as | 
much for the protective policy as Mr. Clay. The || 
letter had been made adroitly to conform to lan- | 
guage which Mr, Clay had used in some recent | 
communications to the public on the subject. | 
Thus both were found saying that they were will- 

ing.to ‘afford reasonable incidental protection to | 


| by the letter to Mr. K.; but one thing is certain, 





our home industry,” and I recollect well that this 
identity of language was paraded in our northern 
Democratic papers, in paraliel columns, to prove 
that our domestic interests would be as safe in the 
hands of the one as the other. The Democracy 
of Pennsylvania went with a rush for their nomi- 
nee-~everywhere raising the ery ** Polk! Dallas! 
Texas! and the Tariff of 1842!’’ This motto, or 
something equivalent, was inscribed on every ban- 
ner exhibited in all their processions, and paraded 
in all their political assemblies. I am informed 
that the distinguished citizen who presided with so 
much atility and dignity over the deliberations of 
this body during the last presidential term, more 
than once addressed political assemblies during 
that canvass with this inscription flaunting be- 
fore him. To show more fully the extent to 
which this imposition waa carried, | produce here 
the ** Clarion letter,’’ from Wilson McCandless, 
Esq., who was one of the Senatorial candidates 
for the electoral college of Pennsylvania, on the 
Poik and Datlas ticket: 


“Prrrspore, Juguet 8, 1844. 
© Genrtemen: Your cordial invitation of the 30th ukimo 
to be aresent with you at your mass meeting on the 3d Bep- 
tember, came to hand during my absence in the northwest- 
ern counties of Pennsylvania, 

‘ET assure you that { never wrote an apology for my ina- 
bility co avead any public assemblage, in the whole course 
of my palibeal career, with more reluctance than I do this. 
Clarion bas pot anty been firm and steadfast in her adher- 
vance (0 Democratic } rinciples, but she has been inflexible |) 
in her love and support of the —that publie measure || 
which, (aside from the bank question,) like the rod of the 
prophet, is destined to swallow up all other topies of politi- | 
cal controversy. You have verly a jated the im- 
portance of the profective to the success of the 
i nufactariag and agriculteral interests of Peansyltvania ; 
and in the abandonment of that principle by Mr. Clay, in 
the compromise bill, you have the best guarantee that, if 
elected to the Py » he will carry out the principles 
of that bill, and afford you a horizontal duty, to enable you 
vo contend with the pauper labor of Sweden and Russia. 


" 
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In doing so, he would give you and the tariff the same 

port that the tines the hanging man—instant death, and 
without ‘ benefit of clergy.? Support him, if you can; for 
my own part, I shall go for Polk and Dallas, who have at 
heart the true interests of Pennsylvania. 

«My engagements, gentlemen, in the supreme court, will 
prevent ine from atiending your mass meeting. With the 
brightest prospect of Democratic suce: ss—2U,000 majority— 

“T bave the bonor to be truly yours, 
“ WILSON McCANDLESS. 

Messrs. Adam Mooney, Seti: Clover, and others, com- 
mittee.”’ 

This letter having been recently republished in 
r. McCand- 
less addressed to the editors the following note: 


“Gentiuemen: Thank you for the republication of the 
‘Clarion letter,’ A wise man changes bis opinions when 
dictated by experience and the truth—a fool never. 

“ Yours most cordially and respectfully, 
“ WILSON McCANDLESS.” 

This would seem to intimate that Mr. McCand- 
less was himself deceived by “ the Kane letter;”’ | 
and, if so, how certain must it be that the plain, | 
honest, sensible, and worthy farmers, mechanics, 
and working men of that Commonwealth, were 
also deceived and deluded by it. I will not under- 
take to say v-hat the late President really intended 


he must have known what use was made of it in 
Pennsylvania. There never kas existed a man in | 
this country who kept a more vigilant eye on the 
political movements of the day than the lute Presi- 
dent. He was preéminently a party man, thor- 
oughly schooled in party tactics. Besides, there 
was associated with hima citizen of Peansy!vania, 
as candidate for the Vice Presidency, who had | 
ever been a warm advocate of the protective policy. 
He therefore knew well that the people of that 
Commonwealth expected him to favor the same, at 
least in a reasonable and moderate degree. To this 
extent I insist he was pledged, though not, perhaps, | 
to maintain the tariff of 1842, in its whole length 
and breadth. How did he respond to the expec- | 
tations of the people of Pennsylvania, who had put | 
their dearest interests into his hands? The records || 
of this Government can answer. He notonly took 
strong ground against the protective policy in his | 
communications to Congress, but he placed at the 
head of the Treasury Department a gentleman of 
commanding abilities, who prosecuted the over- 
throw of the system with untiring industry and 
unsurpassed vigor. A new tariff was introduced, 
and carried through the two Houses, based on chi- 
merical principles, which is rapidly underminin 
the prosperity of the Keystone State, as it will 








} 
ultimately of the whole country. Even the Vice 
President forgot that he was a son of Pennsylva- | 
nia, and gave his casting vote in favor of the tariff | 
of 1846. | 

We have proof conclusive that the people of | 
Pennsylvania never would have voted for Messi. 
Polk and Dallas, if they had known what their 
course would be on this subject. In the House of 
Representatives, 29:h Congress, (which passed the | 
tariff of 1846,) the delegation from that State stood 
twelve Democrats to ten Whigs and two Native 
Americans. A great political revulsion was occa- 
sioned in Pennsylvania by the passage of the tariff 
of 1846. Both branches of the State Legislature 
were revolutionized, and the delegation to the 
30th Congress was reversed, so as to stand fifteen 
W higs to only seven Democrats and one Native; 
and this notwithstanding the Democratic Senators 
and members of the House, (29th Congress,) with 
one exception, resisted the tariff of 1846 to the 
utmost. But, nevertheless, the people would not 
spare them; nor would they spare the Democratic | 
party of the Union; for the vote of Pennsylvania 
was cast for General Taylor, as much from repug- 
nance to the tariff of 1846 as admiration for his 
brilliant public services and respect for his high 
qualities as a man. 

I am confident that not a State north of the Po- 
tomac would have sustained Mr. Polk in the policy 
of such a tariff as that of 1846, with, perhaps, 
the exception of New Hampshire and Maine. 
“The Kane letter’? was effective far beyond the 
limits of Pennsylvania; it in fatemade James K. 
Polk President of the United States. No one can 
accuse him of i titude, as, soon after his eleva- 
tion to the Presidency, he conferred on his corre- 
spondent a valuable office, which he now holds. 

ould it not be well for the honorable Senator to 
explain the suspicious circumstances attending this 


e—Mr. Smith, 


| concurrent legislation of the two countr 
| ascertained, soon after their appear 
|| Senate, that they could not possibly pass this hog 


| treaty. 


| sued, in the form of a letter from Mr. Ta 
late a member of this oe from Ohio, an 
at 


(March 93 


Senate, 


transaction before he accuses Presi m 
his friends of perfidy? “ent Taylor ang 
2. It will now, Mr. President, be my duty tor 
to a very painful chapter in the history of 'T. om 
annexation, which will supply us with aan 
striking example of Democratic Promise-break; - 
It will be recollected that the annexation slo 
tions were passed at the 2d session of the 92) 
Congress: they originated in the House of R, . 
sentatives, on motion of an honorable tenhe 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Browy,] and d 


passed that body, looked for annexation by i 


tes. It was 
aNce in the 


as there were at least a half dozen Democratic Sent” 
tors who believed that they were grossly violative 
of the Constitution. The proposition suggested 
by the House was regarded as a mere overture j, 
a treaty with Texas, and the whole scheme as 
denounced as a contrivance to evade that Provision 
of that instrument which requires the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the Senate to the validity of 

In the 74th volume of Niles’s Revisie, 
page 106, will be found a full account of what ep. 


Ppan 
d also 


one from Mr. F. P. Blair, late editor of the Globe, 


| long the organ of the Democratic party in this city: 


Mr. Tappan (after adverting to the opposition of 
Democratic Senators to the resolution as it came 
from the House) says: 

“In this stage of the matter it was proposed that, instead 
of rejecting the House resolution, we should amend jt by 
adding, as an alternative proposition, the substance of My, 
Benton’s bill to obtain Texas by negotiation.” * * + + 
“ Mr. Polk was in the city; it was understood that he was 
very anxious that Congress should act on the subject before 
he came into office. It was also understood that the propo. 


|| sition to amend the House resolution originated with Mr, 


Polk. It ha@ been suggested that if we did so amend ihe 
resolution, Mr. Calhoun would send off the House resojy. 
tion to Texas, and so endeavor to forestall the action of Mr, 
Polk ; but Mr. McDuffie, his friend, having met this sug- 
-estion by the declaration that he would not have the ay- 
dacity to do such a thing, it was no more thought of. Ope 
difficulty remained; and that was, the danger of putting it 
in the power of Mr. Polk to submit the House resolution to 
Texas. We understood, indeed, that he intended to submit 
the Senate proposition to that Government; but without 
being satisfied he would do this, I would not vote for the 
resolution, and it was well ascertained that without my vote 
it could not pass. Mr. Haywood, who had voted with me, 
and was opposed to the House resolution, undertook to 
converse with Mr. Polk on the subject, and did so. He 
afterwards told me that he was authorized hy Mr. Polk wo 
say to myself aad other Senators, that if we could pass the 
resolution with the amendment proposed to be made, he 
would not use the House resolution, but would submit the 
Senate amendinent as the sole poposition to Texas.” 

Mr. Blair tells substantially the same story, ex- 
cept he adds that he saw Mr. Polk personally, and 
he gave him “ full assurance that he would appoint 
a commission as contemplated in the bill proposed 
by Colonel Benton, if passed in conjunction with 
the House resolution as an alternative,’ * * 
‘*and that the first men of the country should fill 
the commission.’? Mr. Blaig says that Messrs. 
Benton, Bagby, Dix, and Tappan were absolute in 
their opposition to the House resolution; and, | 
can add, my predecessor (Mr. Nixes] was so also, 
as I have ever undere . Ivis believed all these 
Senators voted for the amendment, and for the res- 
olution as amended, on the faith of this positive 
assurance of Mr. Polk. It is certain Mr. Tappan 
did so; for he says *‘ upon this assurance | voted 
for the amendment moved by Mr. Waiker, con- 
taining the substance’of Mr. Benton’s bill, and 
voted for the resolution as it now stands upon the 
statute-book.”’? It appears from the Senate jour- 
nal, 2d session 28th Congress, 220, that the 
resolution was ultimatel by a vote of twen- 
ty-seven in the affirmative, to twenty-five in the 
negative; so that it was in the power of Mr. Tap- 
pan, or any other Democratic Senator, to defeat 
it, as there was then na@Vice President to give ® 
casting vote. The truth of the statements of Messrs. 
Tappan and Blair have not been contradicted ( 
this day by any other of the parties named; the 
facts alleged must therefore be regarded as indis- 
putable. Mr. Polk did a this pledge. How 
did he perform it? Let Mr. Tappan tell the story: 

“It is (he says) matter of history that Mr. Calhoun did 
awe the aetoney 00 find of.8 souee r with the 
House resolution on 3d of oe * vd 
moments went out of office, and that Mr. Pol 
adopted and con this aet of Mr. Calhoun, so admitting 
Texas into the Union, and placing the United States in as 
of war with Mexico. 
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31 see 


« adopted and confirmed” the act of the 
xecutive, appears from his annual mes- 


of the 2d of December, 1845, in 


Mr. Polk 
peurng E 
to Congress, 
yhich he says: 
«fn pursuance of the joint resolution of Congress for 
ing Texas to the United States, my predecessor, on 
en of Mareh, 1845. elected w submit the first and second 
a of that resolution to the sophie of Texas, as an 
ane on the part of the United States for her admission 
weeaate into our Union. This election { approved; and 
we raingly the Chargé d?Affaires ot the United States in | 
««, under instructions of the 10th of March, 1845, pre- | 
Ted these sections of the resolution for the acceptance of 
what Republic.” 
In the language of the honorable Senator from | 
. ” } 
Maine, | ask, “* how was this pledge”’ of Mr. 
Polk * fulfilled ?”” Is it not notorious that, ‘ while | 
i yet lingered upon the lips of him who uttered | 


in,” he commenced violating it in the most atro- 
' 


‘pus manner? Hence the war with Mexico; and 
hence the origin of all the evils now present with 





"3 But, Mr. President, in this history of party 
ergiversation, deceit, and perfidy, I should not do 
justice to the subject if I did not refer to the course 
of the Democracy in the matter of Oregon, and 
the distinet pledge which they gave, only to be 
violated, to the American people, that they would, 
in the event of the election of Mr. Polk, assert for 
ysa title to the whole of that territory. The utter 
exclusion of the British from that country up to 
54° 40’ constituted one of the principal issues of 
the canvass of 1844. At the Democratic Conven- 
tion held in Baltimore, on the 27th ef May of that 
year, the following resolution was passed: 

" « Resolved, That our title to the whole of the territory of 
Oregon is clear and unquestionable ; that no portion of the 
sane ought to be ceded to England, or any other foreign 
power; and that the reoecupation of Oregon and the rean- 
nexation of ‘Texas, at the earliest practicable period, are 
great American measures, which this Couvention recom- 
mends to the cordial support of the Democracy of the 
Union.” 

Thus it would seem we were to havea ‘“ rean- 
nexation of Texas’”’ anda “* reoccupation of Or- 
egon.”” Everything was done with a “re” in 
those days. The South was to be won over by 
reannexation, and the North conciliated by reoc- 
cupation! And on this platform Mr. Polk was 
elevated to the Presidency. That gentleman saw 
fit to renew the pledge in his inaugural address as 
follows: ' 


“Nor will it become in a less degree my duty to assert 
and maintain, by all constitutional means, the rights of the 
United States to that portion of our territory which lies be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains. Our title to the territory of the 
Oregon is ‘ clear and unquestionable,’ and already are our 
a preparing to occupy it with their wives and chil- 

ren, 


It will be observed that on this occasion he even 
condescended to quote the very words used by the 
Baltimore caucus, and concurred with them in af- 
firming that our title to the whole country was 
“clear and unquestionable.”” In furtherance of 
the same idea, he remarked in his annual message 
to Congress, alreaify referred to, (after stating 
that the parallel of forty-nine degrees had been 
prem to and rejected by the British Government,) 
that— 


“The right of any foreign power to the free navigation of 


any of our rivera through the heart ol our country, was one |} 


which I was unwilli to concede.” * * * “The 


extraordinary and wholly inadmissible demands of the Brit- 
ish Government, and the rejection of the proposition, made 
alone in deferenee to'what been done by my predeces- 
sors, and the implied obligaion which their acts seemed to 
linpose, afford satisfactory evidence that no compromise, 
such as the United States ought to accept, can be effected. 
With this conviction, the p sition of compromise which 
had heen made and rejected was, by my direction, subse- 
quently withdrawn, and our tite to the whole of the Oregon 
Territory asserted, and is believed maintained by irrefragable 
facts and arguments.? * * * “ Atthe end of the year’s 
notice, should Congress think it proper to make provision 
for giving that notice, we shall have reached a period when 
the national rights in Oregon must either be abandoned or 
firmly maintained. That they cannot be abandoned with- 
out a sacrifice of both national honor and interest is too 
clear to admit of doubt.” 


That this meant the oxpulsion of the British 
from the country is manifest, not only from the 
fact that the Baltimore Convention declared for the 
whole of Oregon, or, as the Democracy was in 
the habit of expressing themselves in those days, 
for “ 54 40, or fight !* but also from the further 
fact that both parties had been in joint possession 
of the territory for more than a quarter of a cen- 


thes under and by virtue of the conventions of 


2th of October, 1818, and of the 29h of Feb- 


“mt Mr. Tappan was right in asserting that | 











ruary, 1827. The British, therefore, were to 
| be driven out of the whole country. The open- 
ing of the 29%h Congress found the Democracy 
| rampant for 54 40. Nothing could exceed the he- | 
roism which they exhibited on that parallel. But 
| soon the British lion made his apperance; and he 


| had scarcely thrown himself into his usual attitude || 


| of defiance before the Democracy came down to | 
| 49° with the speed of the lightning telegraph. | 
| They even surrendered a portion of the territory 
| below 49°—so much of Vancouver's Island as | 
_ is situated south of that parallel, and conceded ‘‘to | 
| a foreign power the free navigation”’ of the Colum- 
| bia river through the heart of our country,” as | 
Mr. Polk expressed it; and this notwithstanding 


| * our title to the whole territory was asserted and | 


maintained by irrefragable facts and arguments.”’ 
This violation of pledges by Mr. Polk and his 
party, is sufficiently set forth by Mr. Hannegan in 


| 
i . 
| 29th Congress, from which | produce the follow- 
ing extract: 

“ If the President has betrayed that standard—which the 
Baltiiore Convention put into bis hands, whereby he com- 
mitted himself to the country—into the hands of the enemy, 
{ will not do as the Senator from Sou h Carolina threatens— 


| 
| 


both of us, do that—but I shall hold bim recreant to the prinei- 
| ples which he professed; recreant to the trust which he ac- 
| cepted; recreant to the generous confidence which a ma- 
| jority of the people reposedin him.”? * * * “ Whatis this, 
| need | ask, bui charging on the President conduct the most 
| vile and infamous? It the allegations be true, those inten- 
tions of the President must sooner or Inter come to light, 


the page of history, the story of his abasement will be read, 
sending bim and his name together to an infamy so pro- 


| 
| 


i] 


|| Will never be able to draw him forth.” 


This is not my language. 


use it. But, sir, was there not here a most gross 
|| and outrageous violation of pledges by the late 
|| Administration? And it is the more enormous, 
|| because the Democratic part 
| drawn into the support of Texas annexation in 
consideration of having the whole of Oregon. 

Mr. DODGE, of lowa. The Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him fora moment. I have to say 
that this wholesale charge against the Democratic 
| party is ict ga Meg a and he should not 

make it with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Benton] in hiseye. He, in effect, makes an at- 
| tack on the Senator from Missouri. 
|| Mr. SMITH. Notatall. 
| Mr. DODGE. Well, sir, qualify your charge. 
| Mr. SMITH. I take the expressions of the 
| party from the avowals of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion: and these were, sir, 54 40 at the hazard of 
a war with Great Britain. 
Mr. DODGE. 1 deny it, Mr. President. The 
resolution says nothing about 54 40. 
Mr. SMITH. Well, it says * the whole of the 
| Territory of Oregon,” 


Mr. DODGE. 





cratic party, in a speech which has not as yet per- 
haps been answered, did show that * the territory 
above 49° was formerly known as New Caledonia, 
and was no part of Oregon.”” 


fraught with learning and characterized by distin- 
uished ability. The honorable Senator, (Mr. 

| Ronen, after remaining silent in bis seat a long 
time, and until all the leading men in Congress had 
been heard, rose and poured a flood of light onthe 
subject. He demonstrated most conclusively (in 


the case at all. The Democratic 
“the whole of the Territory of 





quoted. 
timore Convention put into the hands’ of Mr. 
Polk, and which he betrayed. What! object to 
is the conduct of the Democratic party in makin 
up such an issue—that they should have join 

‘* the reannexation of Texas” to “ the reoccupa- 


turn my back upon him—I suppose he cares little whether | 


and, when brought to light, what must follow but irretrieva- | 
ble uisgrace? Long as a human eye remains to linger on | 


found, a damnation so deep, that the hand of resurrection | 


In view of the recent | 
| death of the late President I would not venture to | 


} 


} 
| 


| } 


The Senator from Missouri, | 
who has sometimes been ranked with the Demo- | 
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/a speech delivered in this Chamber lst session || 


of the North was || 


Mr. SMITH, (resuming.) There is no more | 
unqoalified admirer than I am of that speech, | 


accordance with the opinion I had ever enter- | 
tained) that we had no just pretension toanything | 
above 49°. But this does not alter the state of | 
rty did go for | 
regon.”” This | 
constituted the basis_of the whole controversy. 
It is what Mr. Buchanan contended for in his | 
whole correspondence with the British Minister, | 
and the surrender of any part was what Mr. Han- | 
negan denounced so bitterly in his speech already | 
It was *‘the standard which the Bal- | 
|| of this body, who, by their gallantry and good 


| 
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Senate. 








tion of Oregon”’—of the “ whole territory "—that 
they should have carried the presidential election 
on such grounds, and then prove recreant, as Mr. 
Hannegan expressed himself, “to the generous 
confidence which a majority of the people reposed"’ 


| in them. 


4. If, Mr. President, I were disposed to adopt 
the train of reasoning contained in the speech of 
the honorable Senator, [Mr. Brapseny,} | could 
show that Mr. Polk, in his inaugural address, 
pledged himself against the proscriptive policy. 
On that occasion, after saying, “ although in our 
country the Chief Magistrate must almost of ne- 
cessity be chosen by a party, and stand pledged 
to its principles wel meaures,’” “* yet,” he adds, 
‘*in his official action, he should not be the Presi- 
dent of a party only, but of the whole people of 
the United States.”” This would seem to drawa 
distinction between measures and men; for how, 
otherwise, can the Chief Magistrate be, * in his 
official action,” the President of ** the whole peo- 
ple?’ But, without insisting on any positive 
pledge, I may say that there is obviously in these 
remarks an avowal of liberal views and a declara- 
tion of magnanimous purposes. We had a right 
to expect that his dispensation of patronage would 
be characterized by modification, to say the least, 
How far were the expectations realized, let his 
disposition ofall the vast patronage which devolved 
upon him by reason of the war with Mexico 
tell. If there be any case in which the Chief 
Magistrate is bound to be the President, not of a 
party only, but of the whole country, it is that of 
a foreign war. He certainly should dispense the 
patronage conferred by reason of the war without 
the slightest reference to party distinctions. When 
we come to meet our country’s foe, we should 
know no distinctions. We should be all Whigs 
—all Democrats ; or, rather, all American citizens, 
rendy to strike for the honor of our flog, and to 
uphold the rights of the North American Re- 
public. ‘That the Senate may understand the ex- 
tent and magnitude of this patronage, | submit 
the following statement : 

It appears that there were 11 general officers, 95 
majors, (staff,) 111 captains, 124 medical officers, 
and 28 paymasters—total, 299 officers—oppointed 
by the President for the volunteer service, from 
June, 1846, to the early part of the year 1848. For 
names, see the official registers for January, 1847, 
pages 7 and 37; and also the officiv! list, published 
February, 1848, pages 7, 55, and 56. 

It appears that officers of the following grades 
and numbers were appointed for the regular army, 
to wit: 5 major genera's, (one only taken from the 
old army, General Taylor,) 5 brigadier generals, 
(two, Twiggs and Kearny, taken from the old 
army,) 11 colonels, 11 lieutenant colonels, 23 ma- 
jors, 115 captains, 111 first heatenants, 113 second 
lieutenants, 111 additional second lieutenants, 12 
surgeons, and 22 assistant surgeons; total, 539 
officers appointed for the additional force. For 
names, see Army Register, 1848; and for changes 
by death, resignation, &c., see pages 52, 53 and 


| 54. 


Recapitulation: General officers, 21, (three taken 
from old army;) field officers, 70; captains and 
subalterns, 561; paymasters and medical officers, 
186; total, 838. 

To this list may be added the rifle regiment or- 
ganized in May, 1846. None of the officers were 
iaken from the regular army, except the lieuten- 
ant colonel (Frémont) and a lieutenant, (Rhett, of 
South Carolina)—making no less than enght hun- 
| dred and seventy-eight appointments, (including 
| the rifle regiment, and excluding officers from the 
old army.) 

How did Mr. Polk bestow these appointments? 
It is well known that all the general and field offi- 
cers, and it is believed nearly all the commissioned 
officers were appointed on strict party principles. 
They were all sevected from the Democracy, unles@ 
oceasionally a Whig was made captain or liewten- 
ant; but such cases were few and far between. I 
make no objection to character or quaiifications of 
the appointees: they were good citizens end brave 
men; some of them, now highly useful members 
| conduct in the field, merit the approbation of their 
| country. But the narrow, unjust, and ifliberal 
| conduct of the late President—for he is ssid to 
| have controlled the whole matter—merits the 
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. Nee a en cthipieeen_ 
3isr Cone.....lst Sess. Removals and Appointments to Office—Mr. Smith. ae 3k: 
ec 
severest condemnation, and but poorly aceords with || months since) to do our duty; and whatever face the future || * power vested in the Presidenti poses deli a 
the doctrines of his inaugural coioen. W hat his | a Taylor an heoea ~ aoe _ en of Gen- |) « ee duties. So far as it ia poeatne cae en pimsel 
course was in relation to the civil departments of ee ‘ formed, [ shall make honesty, capacit © 10 be in. im eerie 
the Government will appear hereafter. | 2. It has also been the manifest purpose of the || « j, indispensable prerequisites to ao fide|. Stal 
1 have thus, I believe, put the honorable mem- || Opposition to exclude his views and policy from || ¢ office; and the absence of either of these Owal of minis 
ber [Mr. B.] out of court in his plea of promise- || @ proper examination, and even from any consid- || «shall be deemed sufficient cause of relies five €! 
breaking against President Taylor and his political || eration whatever. This was disclosed by con-"|| From this the honorable Senator {Mr B)dedn. — 
friends. | have shown that e is not competent | certed efforts to carry the present House of Rep- || the conelusion that all officers removed f duce a 
to carry on the prosecution. If the honorable | resentatives against him, when it was not of the || fourth of March must be regarded as sti FOM the 1, 
Senetor wii! first * cast out the beam in his own || slightest importance with a view to uphold the || for the want of either honesty, capacit srsaniaed - 
eye,”” then shall he “ see clearly to pull out the measures of the last Administration, as they have |) jty—e conclusion which would equal filon re 4 
mote that is in his brother’s eye.”’ One thing is || & fixed majority in this body. ‘To elect a Chief || the language of General Jackson and Mr Poi ; 
certain: when the Democracy are in power, they || Magistrate at one period, and then, within a short |/ their respective addresses. But this is all ohh oe 
require much indulgence—a liberal interpreta- || Ume thereafter to constitute a Congress to thwart || iake, which I will prove by producing here ay” elev : 
tion——a generous view of conduct and motives; |) 4nd oppose him, is but a sorry compliment to the || tract from General Jackson’s first annual m a ee 
but the moment their opponents obtain the con- || consistency aad intelligence of the American peO- || tg Congress, as follows: Catage pe 
trol of affairs the state of the case is entirely al- || ple; and this is exactly what the opposition sought “There are, perhaps, few men who can, for an a 
tered. ‘They all at once beeome severely virtuous, || (0 40, 80 far as the House of Representatives is || length of time, e office and power without buing more a 
and roll up their eyes in holy horror at the slight- || concerned. And they succeeded, if we may add ee et is aaa Petworable 10 a fai. Ca 
est departure from their new rule of right, though || (© their strength the third party vote; and this, proof anaes improper considerations ‘tomeae may be ‘fy 
but “the small dust of the balance” in compasi- || pethaps, may be done without injustice, aS the || dressed to themselves; but they are apt to aequire e bot 4 
son with their own conduct, The casual corre- | discordant powers were allied at one time to make || of looking with iaeeronte pare the public interesis, nidet a 
spondence of a successful candidate is ransacked || 4 distinguished member from Indiana Speaker of we ico pita en man woul ad 
only to be garbled and perverted, and “a pledge”’ |, that body, and that too, in hostility to the Admin- || ernment rather asa means of promoting individual ins A 
found lurking under every line, though nothing || stration. ‘ rs , P than as an instrument created solely tor the service of the thei 
of the sort was intended. In the mean time, they | 3. The President tried a conciliatory line of || people. eum ane aeinaiah geet sweet Perversion of d 
open the flood-gates of calumny and abuse, not- || policy in Virgima. He reappointed George az \ealthenate onde, and Done ples Ges ihe from ity out 
withstanding their own broa pledges remain || all, esq., Navy agent at Nortoik, and Thomas + || few at the expense of the many.” PPOrt of the W 
unredeemed. They “ bind heavy burdens, and || Bigger, esq., postmaster at Richmond, but his ad- 1 am almost provoked at myself for not advertin i 
‘grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s | Vauces were treated with scorn. Jt did notappease || ¢, this authority earlier; it would have eaved © @ 
‘ shoulders, but they themselves will not move || the violence of the opposition in the slightest de- || World of trouble. Whata corrupting, abdbnibe at 
‘ them with one of their fingers.” gree. Every effurt was made in Virginia, at the || ogect long office-holding has, according to Gener in 
I will next, Mr. President, consider what treat- | April elections in 1849, to put down his Adminis- || Jackson, on the minds and morals of men! W} 
ment the President has received at the hands of | tation, and all the congressional districts were || the Democrac} Rave been in possession of nearly ist 
the opposition, and how unyracious it is for them || carried agarnat it, save one. all the places under the Government since the 4) of 
to set up objections here to his course in the mat- || 4- Ln many of the free States the Democracy 


ter of removals and appointments. 


And here | would observe, that if he had, in 
fact, assured the country that he would, in the 
event of his election, observe the law of kindness, 
and treat all parties alike, administering the 
rtiality, all those who 
desire to take benefit of such a generous policy 
should prove themselves, by kind and respectful 
treatment of the Executive, te be worthy of it. 
Vf he was bound to be the father of all, then there 
should be found everywhere filial deference, rev- 
erence, and respect. The conduct of the opposi- 
tien has been such as not to entule them to the 
benefit of any favorable assurances given by the 
Presiden: in advance of the election. They have 
broken the condition necessarily implied, and put 
themyelves out of the pale of all pledges—all as- || 


patronage with rigid im 


surunces, if there were any. And here I invue 
altenuon to— 


i} and his Administration. 
|| ticut at the last general election, (1849.) A coali- 
| tion was formed to carry not only the first, second, 
_and third congressional districts, but also the State 





joined the Avolitionist party, with a view to local 
advantages, and partly to embarrass the President 
This was so in Connec- 


hagieiniers- ; 4 
‘he Democratic candidates in the three districts 


|| indicated gave written pledges to the Abolitionists, 
|| which are Lefore me; but ¢ will not trouble the 
| Senate by reading them. 
| friends of the President were defeated in these dis- 
| tricts, and a fatal turn given to the congressional 
|| elecuons. 
| one month aller the inauguration, and there could 
|| not have been, in anything done here, the slight- 


By such means the 
This, it will be recollected, was within 


est excuse fur this course. Mr. Polk hurled out 


|| of office many Domocrats in the State of New 
| York and elsewhere for joing the Free-Soil party. 


l. The treatment which the President has re- | | have before me a list of no jess than eighty-four 


ceived at the hands of the opposition press. 

li has tocessantly, since the 4th of March, 1849, 
insisted that he is totally incompetent to discharge 
the duties of the Presidency, without waiting to 
see whether |e would prove himself such by his 
administration of the Government, 


in leading-steings by his Cabinet, and guided. all 


the while to results which he had not sense 


enough to comprehend, 
Every measure adopted ty him has teen tor- 


tured into some odious form, and all the while | 


held out to the country as alike unworthy of the 
Chief Magistrate of a free people, and as dis- 
graceful to the Americon name. and character, 


Sirenuous efforts have been made to condemn him | 
poison public sentiment |, 
f all power in this count 8 to || 
(ioe, aarins a AS ee : cb © | the three members from my State, and wonder if 


in advance, and so to 


render an impartial consideration of his course im- 

ssible. ‘The vocabulary of scurrility and abuse 

s been exhausted, and every species of obloquy 
has been poured upon him. 
honor and integrity, a public career more glori- 
ous inan has fallen to the let of many men to 
exhib, and exploits which have conferred an im- 
perishable renown upon our flag, have been for- 
gotten, and his conduct and motives traduced and 
maligned, merely because he dared to be Presi- 
deni, in conformity with the high behests of the 
people. 

At length the astounding declaration has been 


put forth that he shall be resisted and opposed, 


whatever he may do. 
« We mean (said the Democratic organ in this city a few 


| the Postmaster General. 


| tows fur the removal of pustinasters for such re.s0ns. 








A long life of strict 





|| deputy postmasters dismissed in that State for 
|| this reason; and | will produce here a highly-in- 


teresting letter, relating to one of those cases, from 


| the Hou. William J. Brown, lately the Demo- 
| cratic Free-Soil candidate tor the Speakership, (on 
It has rep- || 
resented him to be a weak, feeble, imbecile old || 
man, whe had no opinions of his own, and was || 
totally incapable of forming any; who was held | 


pledges, too:) 


ArvoinTMenT Orrice, P. O. DeparTMENT, 
July 26, 1643. 
Sir: Your letter has been received, aud submitted to 
I uhink your reasons for avandon- 
ing the Demeoctaue party wholly uusatistactory. The Post- 
master General has beretoiore relused \v listen te applica- 


of the party for President, L do not see buw the Adminis- 
tration caw further refuse to act in these cases, without sub- 


| jectung it to the charge of lending its influence to defeat the 


candidate of the party. Lam yours, &e., 


W. J. BROWN, 
H. J. SicKens, Esq., P. M. 


I wonder if this letter commended Mr. Brown to 


southern Senators will shed tears over the fate 
of the Democratic office-holders of Connecticut? 
If so, 1 venture to predict they will be crocodile 
tears. I would by no means insinuate that Gen- 
eral Taylor or his Cabinet have acted on such 
grounds. Certainly I have not brought this fac- 
tious coalition to his or their notice, and I only use 
it now to show how ridiculous it is for the north- 
ern Democracy to complain of his dispensation of 
patronage in that quarter of the Union. 

I will now, Mr. President, turn back, as I inti- 
mated | should, to the President’s inaugural ad- 
dress, and particularly to the passage on which the 
honorable Senator [Mr. B.] relies. He, it is true, 
on that occasion, remarked that “ the appoi 


| libels, as he would have as believe, is al imagina- 








eee eet cata EL AAS 








But || 
| the party to which you are now attached having taken 
| ground against the Adiuistration, and the regular nominee 


| were enemies. 
| existing only by hy 
| Senator ask the 


of March, 1829. President Taylor should haye 
turned most if notall of them out long ago on 
presumption. The idea of the honorable Senator 
thiat the dismissed have gone out on papers, or 


tion or moonshine. It is true President Taylor 
says ‘* the want of honesty, capacity, or fideliy, 
shall be deemed sufficient cause for removal;” by 
General Jackson tells him he may infer this from 
long enjoyment of office; thatin such cases, if the 
integrity of incumbents ‘be proof against im- 
proper considerations immediately addressed io 
themselves,” he may at least infer that they look 
‘* with indifference on the public interest,” and 
tolerate ‘* conduct from which an unpractised mind 
would revolt.”? Removals under such circumstances 
do not attack the rectitude of particular individuals 
—they only carry out a general principle. The 
honorable member calls for a confession by some 
friend of the President; and if we make it in the 
form and to the extent he is pleased to indicate, 
he graciously says he will not press his resolution. 
Though not authorized, I will confess that the 
President wanted ‘‘ unpractised minds’’ in the 
Government; hence some changes. He thought 
he might proscribe proscription, by letting in his 
own friends to a fair share of the offices. |t did 
not occur to him that he succéeded as a mere ad- 
ministrator de bonis non to Jackson, Van Buren, 
Tyler, and Polk. If he had ‘no enemies 
punish, and no friends to reward,”’ he surely was 
not obliged to ~ his orarcet as if they 
n the place of calling for 

Rnedscme he bonorsbh 
resident to send him this extract 
from General Jackson’s message; that is a reality, 
and it will relieve his mind vastly. No objection 
will be made on this side of the Chamber. 

The question, Mr. President, now arises, what 
has President Taylor dene? Has he made a just, 
reasonable, and proper use of the removing and 
appointing seeey We see how he was situaled; 
what light the past and the present throw on his 
path; what was the course of his predecessors; 
what the situation of the Government when he 
came into power, and the conduct of the oppos- 
tion since. We now come to the issue—Has he 
abused the confidence of the American people, and 
betrayed the trust which they placed in his hands’ 
Let the following details, collected with much 
labor and care, the story. ie 

I will begin with the d ta in this city, 
and show what was their political condition at the 
close of the late Admnioisrs 














| 


tion, and what changes have been made since; 
if the seqeneen Sess not result from the facis, 
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“set Cone..... 1st Sess. Removals and Appointments to Office—Mr. Smith. 


Ee te ee nd 
a if and friends, to say nothing of the public || his administration, dismissed Major Noland, the | with the Government, and whose connection with 
' ice, | shall be greatly mistaken. Commissioner of Public Buildings, an old, expe- || the Whig party consisted. only in sympathy of 
weds Department.—At_ the close of the late Ad- || rienced, and truly excellent officer, and appointed opinion. 
ration, there were in this departraenttwenty- || to that place the honorable Andrew Beaumont, | In the Treasury Department there were at the 
gre employees, (exclusive of the Secretary,) of | formerly a member of Congress from Pennsylva- same period two hundred and sixty-seven employ- 
hom twenty-two were Democrats, and only three nia. Soon after, Mr. Reaumont dismissed two || ees, of whom one hundred and thirty-eight were 
Whigs [the former receiving a compensation of | Whig policemen, Messrs. Wailes and Waller, || Whigs and one hundred and twenty-nine Demo- 
1,920, and the latter of $5,000. Majority of | who had long been in office, and were without || crats; the former receiving a compensation of 
nocrats 19, and balance of compensation in || blame or fault, which was done, as has ever been || $172,600, and the latter $150,847. Majority of 
their favor $16,920! | understood, by the interference and under the |) Whigs only nine, with a balance of compensation 
Now there are in the same department twenty- || direction of the late President. This excited the || in their favor $21,753. 
six employees, of whom fifteen are Whigs, and || utmost indignation in Congress, and the Senate, || Jn the bureaus now constituting the Department 
leven Democrats; the former receiving a ee then Democratic, unhesitatingly rejected the hon- || of the Interior, inclading the office of the Commia- 
ation of $13,990, and the latter of $12,940. a- || orable Mr. Beaumont, and sent him back to Penn- | sioner of the Public Buildings, the balance was 
iority of Whigs only four, and balance of com- || sylvania. ‘The President then nominated Dr. | the other way on the 4th ef March, 1845. The 
pensation in their favor $1,050! Charles Douglass, of Connecticut, and, on his con- | whole number of employees in those bureaus at 
Navy Department.—At the close of the last Ad- || firmation, a large number of Democratic and Whig || that time was one hundred and thirty-one, of 
ministration, there was in this department (exclu- || Senators and members of the House united ina || whom seventy-one were Democrats and sixty 
sive of the Secretary and officers of the navy) || written application to Dr. Douglass for the restora- || Whigs; the former receiving a compensation of 
ffiy-one employees, of whom thirty-four were || tion of Wailes and Waller, but in vain. They | $83,637, and the latter of $74,300. Mojority of 
Democrats, fifteen Whigs, and two neutrals—the || remained out of office and proscribed until the ac- | Democrats eleven, and balance of compensation 
Democrats receiving @ compensation of $42,450, || cession of President Taylor, when they were | in their favor $9,339. 
and the Whigs of $17,100. Majority of Demo- || promptly restored! These facts are sufficient to || In the General Post Office the state of the case 
crats nineteen, and balance of compensation in || illustrate and prove how groundless the clamor has | was, on the 4th of March, 1845, mach more in 
their favor $25,350! been against the honorable Secretary of the Inte- favor of the Democratic party. There were then, 
Now there are in that department the same | rior, for his dispensation of the patronage of his | as now, forty-nine employees in that department, 
nomber of employees, of whom twenty-five are || department. Every opprobrious epithet has been || of whom thirty-five were Democrats, and only 
Whigs, twenty-three Democrats, and three neu- || heaped upon him for no other cause than for firmly || fourteen Whigs; the former receiving a compen- 
trals—the Whigs receiving a compensation of || and resolutely doing what he believed to be his sation of $65.900, and the latter $20,000. Majority 
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¢29,100, and the Democrats of $27,400. Majority || duty. of Democrats (as now) thirty-five, and balance of 
of Whigs only two, and balance of compensation || Post Office Department.—At the close of the late compensation in their favor $20,000. 
in their favor only $1,700! | Administration, there were in this department So that it appears that under President Taylor's 


War Department.— At the close of the last Admin- || forty-nine employees, (exclusive of the Postmaster | administration the General Post Office has only been 
istration, there were in this department (exclusive || General,) of whom forty-seven were Democrats, | put back to where it was on the 4th of March 1845! 
of the Secretary and officers of the army, and in- || and only two Whigs; the former receiving acom- || The State Department is known to have been, 
cluding the Pension and Indian bureaus, which || pensation of $65,000, and the latter of only $2,200. || on the 4th of March, 1845, largely Democratic, as 
then belonged to that department,) seventy-four || Majority of Democrats forty-five, and balance of | Mr. Buchanan removed only two Whig clerks, 


employees, of whom forty-two were Democrats, || compensation in their favor $63,700. ‘| and yet left his department almost wholly in the 
thirty-two Whigs, and eight neutrals—the Demo- In the same department there are now the same || hands of his political friends. 
crats receiving a compensation of $55,350, and the || number of employees, of whom thirty-five are The Navy and War Departments at that date 


Whigs of $34,600. Majority of Democrats ten, || Democrats and fourteen Whigs; the former re- | were believed to have been about in equipoise: so 
and balance of compensation in their favor $20,750! || ceiving a corhpensation of $47,600 and the latter | that the preponderance in all the departments was 

Now their are in the same department (exclud- || of $18,300. ajority of Democrats twenty-one, || decidedly in favor of the Democratic party. There 
ing the Pension and Indian bureaus, at this time land balance of compensation in their favor, || was not the slightest excuse for Mr. Polk and his 
apart of the Department of the Interior,) fifty-six || $29,300! || Cabinet resuming the proseriptive system. But 
employees, of whom thirty are Whigs, nineteen In all the departments there were on the 4th of || they did resume it, and prosecuted it with unex- 
Democrats, and seven neutrals; the Whigs re- || March last, (exclusive of neutrals and others, as || ampled rigor; and the spirit with which they were 
ceiving a compensation of $32,600, and the Demo- || abeve,) six hundred and thirty-two employees, of || actuated will appear from the following letter from 
crats $23,650. Majority of Whigs eleven, and || whom four hundred and seventy-six were Demo- || the late honorable Secretary of the Treasury: 
balance of compensation in their favor $8,950! crats, and only one hundred and fifty-six Whigs; || [Not official.) © May 4, 1846. 

Treasury Department.—At the close of the last || the former receiving a compensation of $578,790, | Dear Sir: Ou Saturday bust f ty ee 
Administration, there were in this department (ex- || and the latter of $194,300. Majority of Democrats || aires er ont ea ae ee ante ee ae a Whig. 
clusive of the Secretary) three hundred and thirty- || three hundred and twenty, and balance of com- | Tis was very unexpected intelligence to me. You never 
five employees, of whom two hundred and fifty- || pensation in their favor $384,490! || did represent \ ourself to me asa Democrat, bt T took it for 
nine were Democrats, and only seventy-six Whigs; In the same departments there are now (exclu- || granted that such was the — - 2 See Suan. 
the former receiving a compensation of $305,133, || sive as above) six hundred and forty-four employ- | one Whid, Funse Nit consmabeed, thavetoep, to 1 ook 
and the latter of only $97,500. Majority of Demo- | ees, of whom three hundred and fifty are Demo- |. = order tor your appointment. [regret this oec urreace 
crats one hundred and eighty-three, and balance of || crats,and two hundred and ninety-four are Whigs; | very week. Our er iene eee momen be 
compensation in their favor $207,633! the former receiving a compensation of $404,165, | pression «+m my aviud In yon mn eye 

Now there are in the Sonciegmenaniinnt hun- || and the latter of $376,539. Majority of Democrats || poe nectar? leat adie on cana roa 
dred and thirty-four employees, of whom two hun- || fifty-six, and balance of compensation in their || appointment as I intended. 





dred and two are Democrats, and only one hundred || favor $27,630! || “© T take pleasure in enying that your deportment through- 

and thirty-two Whigs; the former receiving a com- During Mr. Polk’s administration, there were || Ut has been cor Peal weipengertelly 

— of $223,108, and the latter of $177,895. || removed in these departments for other than for || _ — «RJ. WALKER. 
ajority of Democrats seventy, and balance of || some special cause, such as drunkenness, one || « James L. Curtpness, Bq.” 

compensation in their favor $45,213 !* hundred and nine clerks, having a compensation By removing heads of bureaus and clerks, as 





Department of the Interior —There were in the || of $122,340, and under that of President Taylor '| already stated, and by uniformly filling vacancies 
bureaus now composing: this department, at the || one hundred and six, having a compensation of || created by deaths and resignations with their own 
close of the last Administration, one hundred and 122,485. But the removals under Mr. Polk were | friends, Mr. Polk and his Cabinet threw the de- 
twenty-seven employees, of whom ninety-three || highly exceptionable; not so those under Presi- | partments substantially into the hands of the De- 
were Democrats, and only thirty-four Whigs; the || dent Taylor, for the reason that the distribution on || mocratic party, leaving only a few Whigs-—such 
former receiving a compensation of $177,137; and || the 4th of March, 1845, approached much nearer | wen as Peter Hagner and Stephen Pleasonton— 
the latter of $45,100. Majority of Democrats fifty- || the principle of equalization than on the 4th of || whose services, by reason of great experience and 
nine, and balance of compensation in their favor || March, 1849. At the former date it is believed | \,n¢ tried integrity, were indispensable to the 
$72,037! that the official corps in this city was nearly equally |G. vernment. 

_ There are now in the same department (exclu- divided between the Whig and Democratic par- | This course would perhaps be of little import- 
sive of the Secretary and temporary clerks) one |/ ties; whereas, when President Taylor came into || ance, had not the public interests been compromit- 
hundred and thirty-eight employees, of whom || power, the Democracy had possession of more || 44 thereby to the last degree. This will appear 
eighty are Whigs, and fifty-eight Democrats; the || than three-quarters of all the offices in this city. || fom the state of things which President Taylor 
former receiving a compensation of $105,650, and || The heads of bureaus were, on the 4th of March, || found existing in the Second and Third Auditor's 
the latter of $68,417. Majority of Whigs twenty- || 1845, thus: distributed: Whigs nine, with a com- |) ofces on his accession to power. 

two only, and balance of compensation in their || pensation of $26,500; Democrats eight, with acom- || ¢..ond Auditor's Office. —lt appears from a letter 
favor $37,233 !f pene $23,500: Whig majority one, and || fom Mr. Clayton, the present auditor, to the hon- 

Here a brief statement of the case of the police- ince of compensation in their favor $3,000! Yet | orabte Secretary of the Treasury, dated April 18, 
men of the Capitol, removed by the order of Mr. || Mr. Polk immediately commenced removals; so } 1849, (a copy of which I hold in my hand,) that 
Polk, should be introduced. r. Polk, early in || that at the close of his Administration the account ,, found, on being appointed, that there were no 
— stood thus: Democratic heads of bureaus fifteen, || jess than thirteen thousand four hundred and 

* This does not include the Assistant Secretary of the || With a compensation of $46,500; Whigs, only two, | twenty-one items,or matters of business, pending in 
titty, Commissioner of Customs, and one or two clerk- || with a compensation of only $6,000; majority of | that office that emained unattended to or unfin- 
aan the ‘close of the last Congress, and || Democrats thirteen, and balance of compensation || j.neg He remarks as follows: 


fe their River 940,500! The Whigs were Mesers. | | « of the condition of the office, 
rhytme morale Se daniel b 7” Hagner and ton, who came to this city Leer LASs nT tae t 








T have only to report, from the short time I have been in 
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office, the entire want of syetem, and the great want of ca- || assumed, and the same conclusions drawn; so that, || at that period receiving. salari om 
P bility, as well as willingness on the part of some of the || . : . pe ng ries to the aMount of 


Clerks, a+ apparent easone for the state of things that I have | by analyzing, they would be reduced substanually $103,000, and the ® intees of the last 
found, Tis true that the business has increased duringthe || the same elements. I will only add, asa suf- || More than one-third of the diplomatic 


' ° 
Mexican war; but I believe, with proper materials and a || ficient commentary on this letter, that Mr. B. F. ments have remained, during the first shererne 
opens Se eas bare? or Sioa! -- eer inane siving | Brown, afier being nominated (I suppose as a || ident Taylor’s administration, in the hands of the 
be made for the hester.” _— || martyr) for doorkeeper pf the House by the Dem- || Democratic partys and this must be regarded 

It appears from House Document, first session, || 0°T#t#< party, at the commencement of the present }| liberal, in view of the fact, that not a single Wh 
Thirtieth Cong. Rene: 6 Com No 508 page || Session, found it expedient to leave this city sud- || during the latter part of Mr. Polk’s ad iB 
Yong., j i ; » pag 























: , . m 

6, that General McCalla, the predecessor of Mr. || denly, and he is now under several indictments by | tion, was permitted to hold a situation _— 
Clayton, in a letter addressed to the ‘honorable || the grand jury of the county of Washington, for || branch of the public service. The late Henry 
Jobn As Rockwell, chairman of ti Codtaitne Of | obtaining, after his removal, a considerable sum of || Wheaton was, | believe, the last of this class, He 
Claims, called for the appointment of twenty-four || money from the Treasury of the United States by || was recalled from Berlin, for no other than politi. 
additional clerks, toenable him to bring ap the fraud, forgery, and false pretences. — I none ~ cal reasons. A more competent or accomplished 
arrearage of-insinees inthis office: Ivappenre also, | will prove himself innocent; otherwise, that he || man never graced our diplomacy abroad, 


from the act of the 12th of August, 1848, (civil will be brought to cundign punishment. So much || also be regarded as moderate, in view of — 
and diplomatic bill.) that Congress granted thir- | for this item of Whig ingot +0 emits, : ther fact, that the last Congress made Provision 
teen additional cierks for the period of twelve || Third Auditor’s Office. — This wes inacondition || (as already stated) in the form of outfiis fo, the 
months, in conformity with the views of General || "°! less deplorable. Mr. Polk had removed the |) recall of the whole corps. 1 perhaps should refer, 
MecCalla.” And I now produce here a letter from | best clerks in that office—nine in all; one appointed || as additional evidence of a kindly disposition of 
the Second Auditor to the Secretary of the Treas- || '" 1811, one in 1813, one in 1816, one in 1818, one || the President towards the Democracy, to the fx¢; 
ury, dated 3lst of December last, in which that || ‘" eons, ona:tn:1ER4. one in LSBD, one te oe of, his permitting (Bir. soanmegan: to go abroad, 
wiicnn iteiamenn dike f in 1846, and one in 1848; the appointees of Madi- || when he obtained a nomination to the Senate, ang 
* The business of this burean has been so far in arrears 1} SPs Juckson, Van Buren, and himseif. Some of | 


a confirmation by this body under novel, if no, 
that it has required all the time and energy of every clerk || these were invaluable servants of the Government, | extraordinary circumstances. I am sensible that 
empioved to bring it up, and they have necessarily been | 


particularly the old clerks, and the consequence || both Mr. Hannegan and Mr. Eames have recen(| 
we ee. i i ata i ’ || waa to throw the business of the Third Auditor’s || returned from their respective missions, and per- 
after the Int af duly, 1650, the services ofthe thirtees addi. |, Office into the utmost confusion ; and this appears || haps some other changes are contemplated; but | 
tional clerks alowed by act of Congress, entitled «An act || from a letter from Peter Hagner, late Third Audit- || have seen nothing like a purpose on the part of the 


making appropriation for the civil and diplomatic expenses || or, dated April, 1849, to the Secretary of the | Executive to appropriate all these appointments, 
of Government for the year ending the S0th day of June, |) Treasury, in which, after observing that the busi- || in conformity with the practice an e of 
1849,’ presed 12th of August, 1848, and continued in the act rae yy! which, - § 1} y P and course of his 


intking appropriation for the civil and diplomatic expenses | ness of the office was enormously in arrears, he {| predecessor. 

ot Government for the year ending the 20th day of June, | adds that-— || Consular service.—The whole number of cop. 
- 0, passed 3d of March, 1849, will not be required in this || « Many of the quartermaster’s accounts are exceedingly || suls appointed by President Taylor 1s forty-three; 
offive, 


|| Voluminous, embracing quarter yearly accounts, rendered }] of these, to fill vacancies, resignations, and deaths 
So much for reform under the auspices of Z. | since 1846, involving a vastamount of money. Theaccumu- : 
} 
| 





1} 

Taylor lation in that branch has in part arisen from the increase tn I] fourteen; new consulates, two; held by foreign 

aylor, the number of disbursing oflicers made necessary by the || subjects, two; and vacancies on recall, twenty. 
s And here would seem to be the proper place to || Mexican war, and greatly by the removal trom office of || four; all receiving a compensation of $54,600. The 
introduce the case of Mr. B. F. Brown, who was |; several of the oldand most efficient clerks, and appointment || conguls appointed by his predecessors, and re 
a clerk in the Second Auditor's office, and dia- | tae i see riettachon suger || maining undisturbed, receive a compensation of 

bic , ‘ : , | tim ake ervices usefil—instruc 1] ’ Uo 
mim ed for neglect o! duty and brawling at the late || cnenined through the renwining experienced clerks. Inthe | $80,000—balance against the present Adminisira. 
Presidential election. Soon after, he addressed to | 


; ’ e 10 |) engmrer and topograplucal engineer branches, there has || tion, $23,400. There is little persecution here! 
the President, through the public prints, the fol- || been but Inte if any increase of disbursements since 1846, 
lowing insolent letter: 


‘Phe arcumulation in that branch, t think, may be maint | Naval service.—Soon after the prepent Secretary 
: eee ee ie || of the Navy was inducted into office, he discovered 
fi 
‘ Wasuinaton, June 4, 1849 impuied to the removal of a most intelligent, efficient clerk, , : 
rr: On the first day of this month I teevived a letter || WHO theretof-re had these accounts solely and exclusively || that the affairs of the department WOs® 38 som 
from your Becretary of the ‘Treasury, notifying me of my | for many years committed to his adjustment, = — — 1] disorder—that there were arrearages in the na- 
removal from office, Having distinctly declared in your | or ae nom SE aautiine ett Wks Lhe acer an ; ther ture of defalcations standing on the books of the 
lanuguruladdras, with the oath of «fice fresh upon your | a tie it was found that the usua’ prompt edjucnens of || Fourth Auditor, to the enormous amount of 
lips, hat you should make honesty, capacity, and fidelity, || satemiiiegs , nati Sy daenes 2 Ain i recat $652,844 71 This was due from navy agents 
the requisites for appomtment to office, and the want oj | ‘hese Accounts had ceased ; it was therefore deemed neces- , e y agents, 
them she sole cause for removal; and it being repeatedly | 8°, in order ps Ban ge nape ea © nen _ navy pension agents, and pursers, and he imme- 
sbited by your priveipal organ in this city that all removals | an ect caturien Wenek fit_-terereenaliiidigd proak diately directed his attention to the collection of 
pacyinesenteny. fa pvadhalr «yaa is provemsed. = mcrease of unsettled accounts in those branches, many of || these claims; and by good management and great 
Factions ot) ’ rhe e ed | ao . : . ; . 

fier dishonesty, peateeaian “tame colitis hotiioas im ies dis- || them embracing quarterly disbursements from 1846 to the perseverance he has succeeded in recovering, in 
charge of my official duties, It is due to myself, and to | fourth quarter «f 1848, ee mee a“ = presents || all, $109,915 82, which has been paid into the 
those who procured my appointment to office, that I dis- |) i elf to my mind, ores tps om o ae the ee Treasury. The residue remains unpaid; most of 
prove euch ebarges. | was appointed upon the recom- |) ** far as practicable, of the old, experienced clerks, and the || . ill bahly. be. wholly. heG 

mendation, among others, of General Thomas L. Hamer, | C™Ployment of five or six capable, industrious accountants, || ab ie PReaeNy TROT aNE RRNA Se vernmen, 
who fought by your side at Monterey, and sactifieed his || in addition to the number now authorized by law,” These defalcations include the celebrated Denby 


Jife in that far which made you (resident, Itisduet»his || Mr, DODGE, of Iowa. case—the amount due from that personage being 


memory that those foul and infamous imputations upen my 145,819 03, all gzone—the Independent T'reasu 
character be repelled. Upon receiving notice of my removal, Hagner? i$ : : = . 7 





Who removed Peter 


1 nddressed the following letterto your Secretary : | Mr. SMITH. Old age! fourscore years! prob- || #t to ae, CD polenta. ao - 
“++ Wasninoron, June 1, 1849. | ably four score years and ten. several other cases of aggravated default by navy 

‘ ace — { have this day received from you a dismissal || lam now prepared to submit an extract from agents; but as the particulars are before a public, 

rom office, | respectfully request of you a copy of the || y  . it is unnecessary to dwell upon them. In conse- 

charges against my honesty, capacity, and fideluy, in the || the honorable Senator’s speech. He says that— nance. the re oe deemed itto be not 

discharge of my official duties, if any exist. Very respect- || “It is worthy of notice, that while officers are removed 4 7 y 

fully, 


; B. PF. BROWN, || who are invaluable to the public, some of the departments expedient to make pretty extensive changes in the 
*“<fion Witttam M. Mereprrs, here are calling upon Congress for additional force. L beg || COrps of navy agents and pension agents. He has 

** Secretary of the Treasury.’ | leave to suggest, Mr. President, that it might be wise econ- || caused to be appointed on expiration of the terms 
«To this leuwer FT have received no reply, for the reason || OMY t restore the former efficient public servants.”’ | of predecessors, four; on removal, two, and both 


ah eid abe Sie eae ocr se pred ones 9 for my dt That is exactly what. President Taylor has || defauliers; on resignation, one; and has discon- 
aa ae oi. 3: ahanbicdeienth cheertully, aoe that lam | done. He has restored “ the former efficient pub- || tinued two agencies as useless to the public. One 
cousidered worthy to be sacrificed for my political princi- || lic servants;’’ and yet some additional force is || Democrat holds over, and another (George Loyall) 
ples. But you have neither the disposition nor the honesty {| necessary to overcome arrearages occasioned by || has been reappointed, (a great mistake!) Every 
etre fly epg fm oe, Pires en | the misconduct of the last Administration. honest man must say it is all right. 

rolenmn pledges, made in the presence of God and the pengin. || _ So much for the departments in this city; andI || Revenue service—i have no means of compsr- 


You prefer rather to atteeh the stain of infamy to those || fearlessly submit the question to the Senate and || ing the state of things now, as to collectors of cus- 
whom \ou displace from office, and to prostiimte the Presi 


Goutal athe EARAai Tau aeliies ee sais || the country, whether, so far as they are concerned, || toms and other officers in this branch, appointed 
nh tremens She ous e by neh you ina ; ; ; ; rie 
daiame the private character and blacken the seputation | the President and the Cabinet have done more || either by the President, by and with the advice 


your fellow sen, after havingdeprived them of ther means || than their duty. Many, perhaps most, of their || and consent of the Senate, or by the Secretary of the 





of sap port—a course of conduct ina Chief Magistrate which || political friends will believe they have not done |! Treasury, with the condition of affairs under Mr. 
= fhaet its — only = a vtrocity of the bandit, who |) even that. Polk’s administration; but one thing | know, 10 
first -emmes the purse, and then drives the dogger to the | ; ; ; : oi 

heart af his vietim, But there isa power in tus country || Diplomatic service.—At the time the paper was || many cases removals have been received with 


more potent than the edict of ® President, or the decree of || made out which | hold in my hand, (February | high satisfaction in their respective localities. 

an inre: peurible eabal, Qpon whom he may seek to throw || last,) there had been recalled, from the 4th of | On occasion of the removal of Governor Mor- 

se Saati Aes = a se "i “ote Pt } March, 1849, without request, three full ministers, || ton from the collectorship of Boston, the Democ- 
“wate in hy ae a +. . one ° . 2 

sreAbahetia ienecannniell cushth. Oeliiodhs- ait ‘ue | and four ehargés, receiving salaries to the amount || racy of that city assembled on the Common and 





istbuel the humblest citizen can appeal. | of $46,500; and recalled by request, three full | fired a salute of twe hundred guns!—or, if | have 
fe Os Seneca B.F. BROWN. || ministers and four chargés, receiving salaries to || put two much powder in this statement, say * 
is Excellency tee Pac, | the amount of $49,010, and there remained abroad || hundred guns! I hope the honorable Senator w! 


‘appointees of the last Administration, two full | not charge over the ammunition to President Tay- 
The Senate cannot fail to be struck with the | ministers, five chargés, and the commissioners at || lor or the Whig party. 1 have letters from reli- 
coincitence that exists between the reprehensions | Canton and the Sandwich Islands. The appoin- || able friends, showing that at least two-fifths of the 
of this letter and those contained in the speech of || tees of the present Administration (including min- m9 in the custom-houses of Boston, New- 
my bovorable friend. The same premises are |! isters, chargés, and secretaries of legation) were |! York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, is in the 
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TE, 
an, ee . i wa SEE a 
- js of the Democratic party. Quite too much! || the 12th of January last to the 9th of Mareh, the | wj ~ 
an of aoe reform is needed in this quarter! _. || Pesignations increased by (wo hundred and two, | et tee p eepmeaigenl 
— | make the same remark in respect to district | and the removals by only one hundred and filty- || [Here Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, made some 
? nite sirorney8s marshals, Indian agents, surveyors- || four! Mr. Jetlerson said, in his celebrated leuer || remarks highly complimentary to Captain Blythe 
Hg veral, registers of the land offices, and receivers || to the New Haven merchants, that vacancies “ by | in which Mr. S. concurred. } : 
deg of public moneys, which I have already submit- || death are few, by resignation none.”” How sur- || 4. | know nothing of the other cases mentioned 
Wh - ied in respect to collectors and other officers of the || prisingly times are altered! 1 cannot account | by the Senator. He speaks of Mr. Haile, of New 
nisin qgstoms. | would observe that the district attor- || for it, unless it Po 7 or he neers Sena- || York, who he savs was dangerously anedek ae 
: e will only publish one or two |! bat , , 
He being dismissed, proved a defaulter to the amount | more editions, all the ieeebeiea in office will | = — Gh nes aenuemninn eater ee 
ary have understood the President | probably resign from a sheer sense of jusuce to the |, ; a 


if of $20,000; and 
° de has not removed some of the other officers named, 
— oat of deference to the wishes of Democratic Sen- 


some office—what, the Senator does not say. But 
this, whether right or wrong, is no new thing in 
the history of the country. | have already suid 


| President. 
I now come, Mr. President, to the heroes! | 


yey for the southern district of New York, on tor’s speech. 





































































= ators. # an oa 1 shall conclude | a have one sacrificed! ‘Lhe honorable Sena- || that Mr. Jefferson dismissed Elizur Goodrich 
fur. he has been too : || tor gives a fist. from the collectorship of New Haven, and he w 
tiaing General Post Office.—The honorable Senator |. ds He says that General Lane, appointed Gov- | bayoneted by the British when they snvaded sheet 
OF the (Mr. Baaseunes anys that there were removed, | ernor of Oregon towards the close of the last | city during the revolutionary war, and was “left 
refer. during the last ane year, two thousand one hun- ] Administration, has been dismissed. | wish to say | for dead on the field.’” General Jackson turned 
on of dred and three deputy postmasters; anc he con- 1] nwthing derogatory to this gentieman. If he won || out several who had distinguished themselves in 
€ fact cludes that at least two thousand of them must || laurels in the war with Mexico, I shall be the last || defence of the country: among others, | recollect 
road have been dismissed by President Taylor—thus || man to pluck a leaf. He may be a good soldier, || the case of Major Melville, who was one of the 
yand charging over to the President a large number | but not well qualified to discharge so difficult and | celebrated “ Boston tea-party.” 
Cnet who were displaced in New York, Ohio, and || responsible a trust in that remote quarter of the || But General Taylor is the last man to do in- 
that other ene for turning Free-Soilers. He then | world, The President knew General Lane imu- || justice to those who have suffered for the country. 
ently adds: at ae . ped yy alge ae "die mamiporne itis . - pronaned. mee remov- If anything of the sort has occurred since he came 
Der. rate, We 5 - || ing him froma high sense of duiy. sides, he || into power, it has been without his knowledge 
but | missals) In the post offices alone.” Now, as I | has appointed the gallant and highly accomplished | and wilt be sure to meet with his disapprobation. 
f the am unwilling to have so worthy a gentleman re- | Major John P. Gaines to fill. the piace—wno was || He who exclaimed in the height of the battle of 
ente, main in the dark, I will lay the precise state of the || also distinguised in the same war—and a Leuer or | Buena Vista, ‘My wounded are behind me—I 
hig ase before him. | braver man never lived. Uves the honorabie Sena- || will not retreat alive,’ will gladly reeognizo the 
| State of a gles the = cae 1850, | tor —— that only Democratic heroes are to be | just pretensions of his comrades in arms. 

con. Whole number o post offices in the United States. . .37,780 || provided for! Mr. President it now only remains for me to 
ree: ee Of ree eere te 406 | 2. Colonel John B. Weller, commissioner to run |, State briefly the grounds on pote h I suppose an 
the, Appointed by the Postmaster General on re- ‘ | the Mexican boundary, has been removed, and | Administration coming into power, as did the 
eign Raa eg eae eae tans Oe 2,802 | beg to assure the Senator for good and sufficient | present, may make appointments without laying 
ny. ar ie Postunaster General on o18_¢.40s || Feasons. The papers in the case have been com- itself open justly to the charge of being proaeriptive, 
The Bi PN ie es ie is Be it Vi og > || municated to the Senate. | have examined them || It may appoint its own friends to fill vacancies 
re. 11,354 || caretully, and it appears that he violated im the || created by— 
1 of The removals have only been about twenty per | grossest manner the instructions of the last Execu- | 1. Deaths, 
oe cent. on the whole number; and after all the ap- || “'¥® in addition, he has squandered the appro- || 2 Resignation. These have been more numer- 
pointments made on deaths, resignations, and re- |, Pration, and overdrawn the amount by several || ous than ts generally supposed, since the 4th of 
S movals, almost two-thirds of the appointees of the | mae alee : 4: dotte aocbeaecmomen wal Pe -On, x va yen romene ee 

last and precedi sat : e7A fe - || twenty-hve thousan ollars whl be required to || eral Fost Ufiice, could give many more puruce 
me a re ling Agutimtrations semen in of | supply deficiencies. In the mean Genoe he has || ulars, but time will not permit. 
na- In Maine, (where, according to the honorable done very linie—only fixed the imival poimt on 3. By removal of those unduly appomted by a 
he Senator, there has beet a pretty general #Weep,} | || the Pacific, traced the lime towards the Gila four | wanes Can a here | wish to no- 
of find. on recent ihavi miles, asceriamed the point of departure at the | tice the broad contrast which exists between the 
is, thé avon ogre rel Ae ae eeeerel Ee ee | juncture of the Gila with the Colorado, and waced | one c of the ener at tg session of the 
Ne- aos E the line from thence towards the Pacific one miie. |, 20:h Congress, at the close of Mr. Adams’s term, 
of Number ST rite iter rer ate | At this rave, it will wke one century to run the | and at the 2d session of the last Congress. On 
at “ resignations...............0.00002- 8t ‘tine. ‘The President owed it alike to himseif and || both occasions the party bad a majority in the 
in 6“ RS 06 ied 5 iS aa 5 54d be Het 2 the country to dismiss him. Senate; but in the former they took the ground that 
he So that more than three-fourths of the postmas- | 3. Captain Blythe was dismissed from the office inasmuch as the administration of Mr. Adams 
of ters appointed for Maine, before the 4th of March || of District Attorney for the northern disurict of | had been condemned and overruled by the people, 
it, 1849, remain in office; and I venture to say habe i] Mississippi; but | will let Capwun Blythe teil his || it was not fit that he should dispense the patron- 
Yy are few Whigs among them. own story, as follows: || age eens Ty further 7 wp oe 
iS Itis well known that the Harrison administra- || « Couumes, Miss., June 15, 1849, || Pensable to the public services. They therefore 
y tion went out of office at the end of seven or eight || « To the Editors of the Union: || laid on the table, and refused to act on, it 1s be- 
re months after it was organized: and [ admit that || “GeNTLEmEN : Ou ub-erving, a few days since, the official | lieved, nine-tentas of his nominations, and among 
y the then Postmaster General made a considerable | notice of my removal trom the office of United states At | others that ot the tlon. Jobn Be Crittenden, nom- 
HB tumter of removals during that periods but Pres- | W{ut2. 1 Ne mame es ibe cwcrats ote || mate aaa judge ofthe Saree ee adeno 
; aa ooo having separated himself from his po- || place, requesting hum not w indulge im criniuation oF very 'T ee vee Pre SO ea . i. _— Bes- 
ial frenda, ere long commenced removing the || compat waco ot uy cheat, My rane “sis | Sop ntmnentn within hie reach. He muse no lew 

appointees , ‘ | bur suc * > are oe: c uo 2 « : oh. nace ho ess 
8 following banaue air tale atari | Administration, L anticipated that which las occurred the theo one hundred and forty-six nominations at the 
; . ’ ost more certamly, as | had positively relused the assistance a = : . ; ' 

Office, of the number of removal made during the || of many leading Whigs in the district, voluutarily tendered, last session, of which twenty-four were during the 
h two last years of Mr. Tyler’s and the whole of to retain ime m the place; and | was unwilling to become | three days in March—minisiers, chargés, consuls, 
P Mr. Polk*s administration. : |) the object of newspaper notoriety or coulroversy about a collectors, marshals,district attorneys, navy agenia, 
; Henkes of Pas matter of so lite persuunl intereet to me. sates em 3 || postmasters, and other subordinate officers—and 
»f Postmasters removed from the 4th of March, my regret on observing the very Kindly Wtended arucie | 11 nate had no difficulty in confirming them, not- 
’ 


1843, to the 4th of March, 1849, viz: about myseli which appeared im your paper of Ule Sth list, 


‘To conect the mistakes of that arucie—based upou mecor- || withstanding the rule in the case of Mr. Adams. 


The effect of these extensive removals ® togive 
the Democratic party again almost the exclusive 
Possession and control of the post offices of the | 
country—certainly so of those in the free States, | towards me, ast conceive I have no personal cause. 
and a => to me, that there is nothing unrea- * Again expressing me Oreee, - tus character of | 
sonable in the course of the President, or rather of || notunety, permtl ine bo ow my gratelu acknowledgments 
his Postaniaae emeel wndse “ll ia iodeniadide | for your kind intentions, A. K. BLY Tut. i larity of aeied 
of the case. | This letter | consider highly creditable to Cap-|| 6. By ditto, where there has been an open in- 

Before I close this branch of the subject, I wish ; tain Blythe. By bis own acknowledgment, he hud | terference with elections, either municipal, Sune, 
to invite the attention of the Senate to the great | participated actively in the late presidental election, | or national. | deny that any man can ve deemed 
number of resignations of ters which have || ane therefore was.a proper subject of removal; but || truly competent who is a brawler on such occa- 
occurred since the 4th of , 1849; and these he displays in his leuer so much nobleness of soul || sions. Capacity, properly considered, is a large 
are now rapidly outrunning the removals. From || and generosity of disposition, that I could almost 1 word, It comprehends not only intellect, sound 


under no obligations to me, unless expenence shall have | public officers, as in the cases of the Second and 
tuught him that these were Ins best tends whe labured 
most assiduously to prevent his occupying the seat he now 
does. i do wot censure the Adinminisirativn for its course 


In the year ending 4th March, 1844 ........ 588 ; 
Do do do do 1845 ........ 672. —(« | rect information—is the object of Lbis Communicalion. Mr. Hannegan was nominated and confirmed at 
— 1,260 “it is true, Lcommanuded a company from tts place the last gasp. This anticipation of the ineomir g 
Do do do do 184 1.197 about sineteen months during the war with Mexico. | was |) r 
Do do n> ae » | mot amongst the first to rush to the rescue, my health at | President constituted, in my judgment, a serious 
Do do de ae 168 ........ oe | that time preventing. Neither was { a member of the first || grievance, which demanded a more full rediess 
De do do do 184 ........ 428 | Mississippi regiment, nor at the baule of Monterey and || than it hes received. 
— 9.333 || Buena Vieta. e val of such as obtained their place 
es | §* | would further state, that! know of no unusual bond of || b 4 7 = “" h a havi . ~~ ma 
3.573. || Sympathy that ever exmted between General Paylor aud |) y proseribing others; and this wil usualy in- 
” | the regiment to which | was atiached. He certamly was | volve the restoration of long-tried ard faithful 


Third Auditor’s offices. Mr. Grundy, in the ex- 
tract from his speech already quoted, recognized 
| this as a sufficient ground for removal, 
5. By ditto, in cases where there is incapucity, 
inattention to duly, tmmorality, or other irregu- 









496 


Soe eee 


Sisr Cona.....lst Sess. Morehead. 


: ; , —— ite, 
morals, sufficient education, and business habits, | Or will the Senator contend th 
i 


at the President || country. Feeling a deep and engrossing j 
but also nceeptability to the people. What right || has made some mistakes, and has failed in some || in the subject, 80 € ; ng as to abeost we 


hax any Administration to quarter on any commu- || instances to observe the rules of moderation and || party allegiance, 1 do not hesitate further 
nity 2 pablic officer (deputy postmaster for exam- |) equity by which he has endeavored to regulate || clare my entire willi to unite with an oA 
ple} who nas made himself odious by political | his conduct? Very likely; in such vast concerns, || or any set of ith, Pldtadiiected from all Y Party 
impertinence to a majority of the a at the || mistakes are unavoidable; but | hope he will let 

lecality where he is to exercise his functions. | 


thie class. 


7. By ditto, where there has been no positive | 
misconduct, Official, or otherwise, and nothing || 
eppeare against the officer but inaptitade, in point || 


of temper or habits, to the place which he fills. 
This is recognized 
honorable Senetor’s Democratic predecessors, as 
sufficient cause for removal: 


tratte «t elmracter 
duty, where expedition js required. 


Tee, aud a great variety of other causes, may prevent the 


di-clrarge of Nis officiat duties as they ought t be dis harged, | 


and vet he muy not be chargeable with any intentional mis- || | do not speak at their instance or by their author- 
vople suffer wider these incon. || it 
Veniences without any effectual remedy? The injury and | 7° 


conduct. Aud must the 


inconvenience to the individual, by removal, is not at ail to 


&. By ditto, where there are good and sufficient 
reasons to suspect frauds, defaications, or other 
misconduct. [| can say, in the language of Mr. 
Shipley, that since General Taylor came into 


|| the distinguished Senator from 
When, therefore, the President said that the want | 


of capacity would be a saffic.ent cause for dis- |, 
misea!, it necessarily involved the exclusion of all |, 


- Mr. Shipley, one of the | 





issouri [Mr. 
Benton) apologize for the President. 

* Doubtless President Jackson has made some unfortu- 
nate appointments. L myself have made some unfortunate 


| recommendations, though I have made but few.—Vide 


Cong. Deb., vol. 11, pt. 1, p. 374. 


Hear, also, Mr. Grundy to the same effect: 


“Tt is urged that worthy men have been removed from 
office without sufficient cause. Of this I have no doubt. 


| The Chief Magistrate has, in some instances, been imposed 


o + by the representations of others. Another fact, however, 
is equally clear, that others have been retained who should 


| have been dismissed.” 


* A man may prove a bad public officerfrom constitutional || 
He way be slow in the discharge of | 
He may have an irri- | 
table temper, where great patience is desirable or necessary. | 


Many such, Mr. President—many such! and I 
hope President Tayler’s Cabinet will look them 
all up ere long. 


net have acted on the principles here developed. 
I desire it may be distinctly understood that 


mitted on my sole responsibility. | do not intend 


ter the Government, are responsible in the slight- 
est degree for what | have now said, or may here- 
after say or do, asa member of this body. On 


| of government it secures, and und 


| can doubt—in my judgment a fearful 
crisis. That our political fabric is in immi 





| course 0 
all I have offered on the present oceasion is sub- || 
be compared to the public injury by his continuance in such || 
cases.” Vide Gules & Seaton's Debutes, vol. 11, pt. 1, p. 453. || that the idea shall be entertained for a moment 


| that the distinguished citizens who now adminis- 


who will settle this question upon a j 2 peg 
during basis. That it sest be tetid r “at. i 
will be settled, I cannot allow myself to q J 
It will be settled, if we go about ‘it as veh, 
patriots and statesmen, determined at all haz 
to preserve inviolate the Constitution and the form 
‘i ; 
have so long and so happily lived. oe Oo 
That we have Hatiiek & crisis in the histo 
our ary! no one who has been an attentive ob. 
server of the signs of the times, it seems io me 


, an alarmi 


b ne 
not willfully blind, 


A deep, pervading, almog, 


peril, no one, | think, who is 
can have failed to see. 


| universal discontent exists in nearly one-half ih, 
I will not say that the President and his Cabi- 


States of this Union, at the apprehended fixe 
purpose and determination of the other half, hay. 
ing a large majority in this House, to persist in 

legislation, which if consummated, wil! 
in my judgment, blast the hopes of the friends of 


| constitutional liberty throughout the world, (py 


one side, we have heard of disunion as the yi). 


| mate remedy for the threatened evil; while on the 
_ other, the not less horrible alternative, of a force 


submission, has been rang through this Hall, 


Profoundly and painfully impressed with this 


power— | the other hand, it is but just that | should dis- || state of things, I shall endeavor, in the short Space 


“Many instances of defalcation and corruption, where } claim responsibility for the course of events since || of time allotted to me, to present my views in tha 
tie mcumbents were supposed wi be good officers while in 


offies, have been discovered on their retiring by virtue of a i] the 4th of March, 1849. There are not half a | spirit of calm and dispassionate oaety demanded 
iaw, or ou their removal, and their names could be given; dozen ee = of ere State that can 1 by the magnitude and importance of the occasion. 
but I forbear to do it, as it is not necessary to the argu- || be traced to any Opinions expressed by me tothe || Prior to the formation of the Federal Constiiy. 
met.’ Vide Gules § Seuton’s Cong. Debates, vol. 11, pt.1, || Executive. The President and Cabinet have not || tion, the States composing the Confederacy were 
p 452. | needed the aid of my feeble arm. completely sovereign and independent. The peo. 
9 By ditto, with a view to the general advan- || I have thus, Mr. Sonsidnat endeavored to show || ple, ** not as individuals composing a whole nation, 
tage; bat this ground must be acted on with great | that the course of President ‘Taylor has been mod- || Ge as composing the distinct and independen 
caution, otherwise it will run into abuse. Mr. || erate, just, and reasonable—such as to commend || States,’’ delegated a portion of their sovereign: 
Shipley says: itself to patriotic and impartial men everywhere. || to a General Government, taking care to define 
“} would not necessarily require ay paeion fault in an | My sole object in entermig on this exposition (I || its limits and restrict its powers. A constitution 
officer, in order to remove him frow office.” * * * “It |) fear too protracted by far) has been to defend his || was adopted, partly federal and partly national in 
is jut, aad proper, aud userul, without regard 10 party OF || Consistency, honor, and rectitude. 1 know that | its character. In the Senate it was federal; in this 
party favors, to change public officers. It is in accordance | : ; 2 ' 
With our system of government, whith holds out equa) | any effort of mine cannot stop for a moment the || House national. Jn the operation of its powers, 
rights and equal privileges to ail.”"—WVide Gales and Seaton’s || floodgates of calumny and abuse. All that inge- || it was national; in the extent of its powers, it was 


Cong. Debutes, vol, Lh, pt. 1, p. 453, |‘ nuity can devise, malice suggest, or uncharitable- || strictly federal. Altogether, it- was * the result of 
a spirit of amity, and of that mutual deference and 


‘This Democratic Senator from Maine did not || ness conceive, has been and will continue to be || 
deem taese views at all inconsistent with positive || used to poison public sentiment, and to prevent || concession’’ so characteristic of the patriots of 
pledges of General Jackson and his friends against || an impartial judgment by the people on his course || that day, and without which it could never have 
the proscriptive policy. | Many adventitious circumstances have occurred || been made. The subject of slavery was even then 
if the honorable Senator [Mr. B_} should sug- || to embarrass him in his administration; but these | to some extent an element of discord. In the 
gest (and indeed he does so in effect in his reso- || must soon pass away. Justice will be done him || States where it existed, it was left to their sole 
lution) that the parties in interest should, before | by the men of the present day; he will receive || and exclusive control. No jurisdiction was dele- 
removul, have notice, and a hearing, or an oppor- || it at the hands of posterity. But, whatever may || gated over it to the General Government. The 
tunity to make a defence, then | must call on Mr. } be his fortunes, he is sure to be sustained by || rights growing out of this relation. were preéxist- 
Shipley again to correct his errors, and bring him || conscious rectitude, and by the promptings of a || ing, a all that was done was to extend to them 
to a proper understanding on this subject. | heart which has ever beat in unison with the honor || protection and guaranty their full enjoyment. A 
Mr. Shipley says: of his country and the true glory of the American || constitutional injunction to deliver up persons held 
# if the President is required to give satisfactory rensons || people. He may exclaim, in the language of Wash- || to labor in one State and escaping into another, 
for —— * inust ent apm a provf of misconduct; |, ington, in a letter to Mr. Lee, of Virginia: was one of the guarantees of protection. Such 
tevtiavany will be contradictsry, andthe people will never || _ “IN WHAT WiLL Tms nose TemtixaTe? For tHe we- || Persons were made the qualified basis of represen: 
be enabled to procure a removal, until @ case is made go || SULT, 48 IT RESPECTS MYSELF, I CaRe NoT; For [ mave || ation on this floor, and the foreign slave trade was 
eieur as (© authorize and justify aw impeachment. The |) 4 CONSOLATION WITHIN THAT NO EARTHLY EFFORTS CAN || tolerated until tHe year 1808. 
DEPRIVE ME OF; AND THAT 18, THAT NEITHER AMBITIOUS I ma also here mention that in the convention 


voice of the people is lost. They can no longer be heard, 1 
Oc, thane, rey an en, Tn | which framed the Constitution there was a diver 
si tee Bhs | sity of opinion between the navigating and non- 
Or will the Senator [Mr. Brapsury] insist that || voLNegaBLe PART OF ME, THOUGH, WHILE I AM UP FOR 4 || navigating States with respect to the commercial 
it is @ grievous wrong to displace a party who have || MaRK, THEY WILL BE CONTINUALLY AIMED.” Geen of the Constitution. The States not en- 
been a quarter of a century in office, and that || a hE Boe rae gaged in navigation were apprehensive that the 
Democratic office-holders have at least a possessory ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. States which were so engaged might be disposed 
right to their places, to say nothing of an estate | to secure to themselves improper advantages it 
for life or in fee? : the carrying trade. Accordingly, in the first 
in anawer, | must ask my honorable friend to draught of the Constitution, a special provision 
hear the sentiments of General Jackson, as ex- was inserted that ‘no navigation acts should be 
presed in ha areh apenas mocsage ta, pagans passed without the assent of two-thirds of the 
sentiments which were promulged in face of his members present in each House.” 
assurance that * the patronage of the Government At RP eae time a clause was inserted declaring 
should not be brought in conflict with the freedom |, that Congress should never_prohibit the importe- 
qr ae where offices are created solely for the | eee payee ae Oren Mt 
na coun je i . 
benefit of the people, no one man has any Gove iotelesie i think pra’ admit, nor lay any tax on me 
right te official station than another. Offices are not estab- 
Hahed to give cupport to particular men at the public ex- 
pense. No individual wrong is done by removal, since 
neither ap oip&nent to nor contiouance in office is matter 
ot right. The incumbent became an officer with a view to || 
pubhe benefits; and when these require his removal, they 
are not te be swerificed to private interests. Itis the people, || 
and they alone, who have a right to complain when a ; 
eaves is substituted > send one, fe ae is re 
as the same means ning & {are 
by sailiioas whe never tnd elmee” - es 
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NOR INTERESTED MOTIVES HAVE INFLUENCED MY CONDUCT. 
THE ARROWS OF MALEVOLENCE, THEREFORE, HOWEVER 
BARBED AND WELL POINTED, NEVER CAN REACH THE MOST 


| SPEECH OF MR. C. 8. MOREHEAD, 
OF KENTUCKY, | 
Iw tHe House or Representatives, 
April 23, 1850, 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Constitation of California. 

Mr. MOREHEAD said: 
Mr. Cuainman: From the commencement of the 
unhappy sectional controversy in which we are 


now engaged, | have seen and felt its danger in all 
its length and breadth, and | beg leave, in advance 


of what | have to say on this occasion, to declare || tested against it. Some of 
that | am willi i We were 


to make any sacrifice, consistent || having the a trade 
with honor and the just rights of those | repre- | inclined to it. whole subject 
| gent, to restore quiet and harmony to a distracted || a committee of one from each State. 
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‘i way of compromise, reported a clause 
sitet» P Tas Congress should not prohibit such 
ortavion prior to the year 1800, at neees the || 
siause requiring the assent of two-thirds of the || 

mbers of each House to pass navigation acts, || 
* was amended by extending the time | 
for such importation to the year 1808. The States | 
in favor of this extension were New Hampshire, || 
yjassacbusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and ‘Georgia. Those 
aainst in were Virginia, Delaware, New roma 
und Pennsylvania. The arguments used by north- 
en'men at that day, in favor of this extension, || 
were, that the States themselves were the best | 
dees of their particular interest, and that what || 


‘oriches & part, enriches the whole—the more 





in interest between the two great sections, led to 
he adoption of those clauses in the Constitution | 
in relation to commerce and the foreign slave trade | 
ssthey now stand, The intimate and reciprocal 
interest and connection between the North and | 
South was felt, acknowledged, and acted on, and | 
made the basis of their union. 

The monopoly of the shipping interest, as was | 
anticipated, ever since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, has been in the hands of the North. We | 
have, without complaint on the part of the South, | 
extended to it the fostering protection of the Gen- 
era Government. It has had almost the entire 


carrying trade of the products of the South, and || 


the monopoly of the coasting, trade, embracing at 
this time Our vast possessions upon the Pacific 
coast. The immense and lucrative trade arising 
from the exports of the products of the South is 
the result of slave labor. It would not bea diffi- 
cult task to show that an amount is annually real- 
ized, and go into the coffers of the North, directl 

from slave labor, fully equal to the entire net profit 
from slavery throughout the South. The General 
Government tolerated the foreign slave trade for a 


period of twenty years, and during all that time || 


our brethren of the South were engaged in this 
‘traffic, I say it in no spirit of reproach—they 
fatened and grew rich upon it. 
directly and actively in swelling the black tide 


of slavery in our midst; and now that it has | 


become interwoven with every fibre of our po- 
litical fabric, I 
and that sense of justice which I trust a blind 
fanaticism has not altogether obliterated, if it is 
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saves, the more produce to employ the carrying | 
wade; the more consumption also; and the more || the owner, has become practically a dead letter. | 
of this, the more revenue for the common country. || No one can deny that, | 
These arguments, pointing out the close alliance || 


| 


| should be delivered up. 


They aided || 


ut it to their magnanimity, || 





rigat to array themselves in a hostile attitude || 


against it, and to attempt to wield the powerful 
arm of the General Government against it, where- 
ever a blow can be struck. 1 need scarcely say 
that all the States came into this Union as perfect 
equals. A race of people, differing from us in 
color and in habits—inferior in the scale of civili- 
zation, and bearing a relation to us, which has 
been recognized as property—was found to exist 
m many of the States. These Stages refused to 
delegate any authority to the General Government 
over the subject, except that of protection. The 
Union was made with slavery, leaving in full 


force all preéxisting rights, with the additional | 
sanctions of the Constitution. The rights and | 


property of the non-slaveholding States have, at all 
times, been fully and thoroughly protected. How, 

ask in the spirit of calm remonstrance, has it been 
with the property of slaveholding States? | intend 
to frame no indictment against the North. I make 
0 charge based on individual agitation or fanati- 
csm. 1 pass by the daily, hourly, incessant 
attacks, made in every form which the ingenuity 
of man can devise, by parties or factions in the 

orth, against the whole frame-work of southern 
Society, contemplating as the end to be effected a 
Separation Of its elements or a radical change in 
their relation, I make no complaint even of the 
peutions now before the commitiee, of which | 
Dy & member: Ist, To abolish slavery in this 
th triet; 2d. To abolish the slave trade between 
ce States; and 3d. To amend the Constitution of 
eee States, soas to allow Congress to 

lish slavery in the States. ‘These things cer- 
‘ainly constitute a melancholy mass of evidence of 
® state of feeling, widely prevalent, hostile to the 


He row gf our present form of government, 
the united exertions of the patriots of 
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| 
| 
| this subject. 


'| the end, the aim of all this agitation, of all the pe- 
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But I do complain, and have a right tu complain, || constitutionally appertaining to it, can legitimately 
when these feelings are brought within this Hall. || be made the enemy of the property a one 
| complain when it leads to a denial of property || section. I have been taught to believe. that one 
in slaves. Weall know that when the celebrated || great and leading object of all government was, the 
Pacheco claim came before the last Congress, a | protection of the property of all its citizens. Yet 
commitice of this House, by a majority of five to |, we have heard the argument gravely urged on this 
four, embodied in their report, as one of the rea- || floor, that it is the duty of the General Govern- 
sons for its rejection, ‘‘ that slaves, under the pro- || ment to adopt such a line of policy as to compel 
visions of the Constitution, are not regarded as | the slaveholding States to emancipate their slaves. 
property, and ought not to be paid for by the || Sir, if at the period of framing our Federal Consti- 
Government as such.’” The report of the com- || tution these States had been told that, although 
mittee, perhaps not altogether upon this ground, || they delegated no power to the General Govern- 
was sustained by ninety-five votes in this House. || ment over this subject, yet in the course of its fu- 

The provision in the Constitution requiring that || ture action, ite policy would be such as to control 
persons held to labor in one State escaping into || their free will, and to compel them to do what the 
another, shall be delivered up upon the claim of || General Government itself could not do, | ask if 
the Constitution would ever have been adopted ? 

Whether an act having a tendency to proluce, 
been a shameless violatit™ of the Constitution. or passed with a view to produce, such a result, be 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Asu- |, strictly and technically within the pale of the Con- 
MUN,] in a speech, the temper of which was alto- |, stitution or not, it would be equally a violation of 
gether commendable, admitted that the North had || the fundamental principles upon which this Union 
not performed its constitutional duties on this sub- | was based. There is, undoubtedly, a diversity of 
ject, and expressed a willingness to vote for some | Opinion, no doubt honestly entertained on both 
effective bill. He, however, insisted upon the in- | siles, as to the power of Congress to pass any law 
tervention of a jury trial, before the escaping slave | embodying the slavery restriction, ‘That there are 
I ventured to ask him if || precedents for the exercise of the power, it would 
he would apply the same mode of trial in the case || be disingenuous to deny, and my habits of life 
of a fugitive from justice. He considered that the || have led me to defer much to such authority. 
cases were widely different; and while he would || These precedents have been ably, and, to my 
apply the jury trial in the one, he would not in the |, mind, satisfactorily reviewed by others; and the 
other. Now, after the most mature consideration, | gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. ‘Toomss,) particu- 
I have been unable to perceive the difference in || larly, has shown what little weight they were en- 
principle between the twocases. Ifa jury is neces- | titled to in the settlement of a great constitutional 
| sary to ascertain whether or not a personclaimed | question. I need only say, that the celebrated 
is an escaping slave, is it not equally necessary to || ordinance of 1787 was passed before the adoption 
ascertain whether or not a person charged is a fu- of our present Constitution, and that the law after- 
gitive from justice? The whole practice of the wards enacted in affirmance of it, was but the 
| Governmeng, from the commencement has been || recognition of an existing compact. This is the 
| different, based on the idea that a fair trial can be || view taken of it by the Supreme Court of the 
had in the jurisdiction from which the escape was || United States, in the case of Pollard’s Heirs vs, 
made. The proposition to interpose a jury trial is | Kibbe, 14 Peters, 417. In speaking of this ordt- 
but a yielding to the morbid sensibility against | nance, Mr. Justice Baldwin says: 


n this subject, there has 





slavery, which would itself constitute the great ob- «“ The sixth article of the Constitution declares, that all 

stacle to the faithful execution of the law. An || ‘¢hts contracted, and all engagements entered int, neture 

: ae ; the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against 

| eminent jurist of the gentleman sown State, Mr. i\ the United States under this Coustitution, a8 under the Con- 
| Justice Story, in his Commentaries on the Consti- || frderation.” 


| tution, placed both clauses on the same footing, | Thua this ordinance, the most solemn of all en- 
| and considered ‘‘ it obvious that these provisions || gagements, has become a part of the Constitution, 
| “for the arrest and removal of fugitives of both || and is valid to protect, and forever secure, the 
| § classes contemplate summary ministerial proceed- || rights of property and judicial proceedings to the 
| ‘ ings, and not the ordinary course of judicial inves- || inhabitants of every territory to which it applies, 
| * tigations, to ascertain whether the complaint be | It is, therefore, by virtue of a specific clause in 
the Constitution of the United States, that this 
| ordinance is recognized and made valid, as an ex- 
isting engagement when the Constitution was 
| adopted, and neither the ordinance self, nor any 
law recognizing it, can be considered as a precedent 
for the power now claimed. 

The Missouri compromise, by which slavery 
was prohibited north of the line of 36° 30’, has us 
highest sanction in the necessity which then ex- 

| isted For the settlement of a question which then 

convalsed this nation. It was confessedly a com- 

promise based upon the great principle of an equi- 
titions sent here, of this untiring struggle to fix |, table division of common territory. The Oregon 
upon our territories the slavery restriction? Is it || bill, containing a like restriction, received the sanc- 
to get clear of a few hundred persons held in bond- || tion of the late Exeeutive of the United States, 
age here, to strike from them the manaclies of sla- | Mr. Polk, upon the express ground that it was 


very, that your table has groaned with petitions | north of the Missouri line. Now, although I can 
never agree that it is constitutional to apply the 


‘ well founded, or the claim of ownership be estab- 
‘lished beyond all legal controversy.’ | confess 
that L look upon it as but another evidence of the | 
feeling of hostility which the South has to encoun- 
ter in the assertion of its constitutional rights upon 
But I look upon all these things as 
of minor importance when compared with the ap- 
parently determined and fixed purpose, so often 
avowed on this floor, to extend in some form or 
other a congressional restriction of slavery over all 
our territories. And what, | ask, is the object, 


for its abolition in this District? Is it really to pre- | 
vent the extension of slavery, that you insist upon || restriction to territory lying north of a given line, 
a congressional restriction, when there is not one || and unconstitutional to apply it south of such line, 
in. ten of you who does not believe that there are | when the line itself is unknown to the Constita- 
natural causes which will forever exclude slavery | tion, | mention the reason of its approval in this 
from these territories? 1 am compelled to believe | case, to show that, asa precedent, it is entitled to 
that these are secondary objectsonly. The great, || no weight whatever. When, moreover, | find the 
and leading, and paramount object is, to force this | calm and philosophic mind of such a man as Mr. 
Government for, all the States to assume an attitude | Madisgn, deliberately coming to a conclusion ad- 
of hostility to the existence of slavery, to compel | verse to the existence of such power, whatever 
it-to manifest its unmitigated enmity wherever, in | may have been my opinion arising from a dispo- 
the exercise of its supposed constitutional func- | sition to yield to the authority of mere precedent, 
tions, it can do so, and thug to prostitute its whole | I have felt constrained to look into the Constitu- 
moral power against the shan of fifteen hundred | tion for the power claimed, and to draw my own 


nillions of dvllars of property belonging to its own | conclusion upon the subject. 

citizens. | There ere several grants from which the power 
This Government, in its original organization, | has been claimed, and perhaps the most common 

conformed itself most wisely to the state of prop- || is that which gives the power ‘to make all need- 

erty then existing. It could have been formed | ful rules and regulations respecting the territory 

upon no other possible basis. 1 deny that a gov- || or other property belonging to the United States. 

ernment thus constituted, of limited powers, or- || When, however, itis known that the Suprems Court 
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of the United States, in the case of the Cherokee choose to emigrate to, such territory. What shall anestablishment of religion, or prohibit bas 2 aw hi 
Nation vs, the State of Georgia, has said ** that the || or shall not be property was not left to Congress | exercise thereof; we cannot abrides the : € free of 
term ferritery here used is merely descriptive of || to decide. | of speech or of the press there; we cannot reedom ee 
one kind of property, and is equivalent to the word i This General Government was based on the || a man in the territories in any criminal ca com f 
lands;*’ and when such is obviously its signification, || idea of the preéxistence of property. Whatever || a witness aguinst himself; we cannot de i‘ to be oy 
ido not perceive how the power can be derived || had been made or iebehined as such by the local of life, liberty, or property without dae ve him ase 
from this source to make even a territorial govern- || Sovereignties, was left precisely in the condition || of law, nor can we take private property fon nee Te 
ment. ‘The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Disney,} | in which it was found; and when the Constitution || use without just compensation. Public # ilet 
in an argument of great power and ability, has || speaks of property, it has allusion to whatever || ‘The Constitution, then, though it may nor ; a 
mace this so clear, and shown so conclusively that | was made so by any of the States. It did not, || terms extend to our territories, imposes van a . ate 
this clause of the Constitution cannot be so tor- || and could not, undertake to define what was or | rain. co 


' ' fine s ing influence upon our action here, though th Sa 
tured as to draw from it the power in question, || was not property. In the Constitution, as origin- |} action be upon a matter which is to Wedone mi atone 
that | would be but repeating wrt he has much > 


ally adopted, there was but one clause which || yond the limits of any State. When we come pat th 
better said were I to attempt to pursue the argu- || gave to Congress control or power over property |} legislate for the territories, 1 hold it to he a gs fat 
ment further, I may be permitted, however, to || of any kind, and that is the clause which gave the || fectly clear that we can pass no law, though tr oe 
express my surprise, after an argument so con- || power to * promote the progress of science and || plicable to the territories alone, in violation of Z pr. J 
vincing, and altogether so creditable to its author, || ‘ useful arts, by securing, for limited times, to au- I} guaranties, limitations, or restrictions of the Co e wy 
that he should find the line of duty in his action || ‘thors and inventors the exclusive right to their || stitution. If the Constitution imposes no ile. this ¥ 
here to be directly in opposition to it. ‘ respective writings and discoveries.”” The prop- || tion upon our action concerning territory beyond was 8 
in a pamphlet edition of his speech, I was glad || erty of authors and inv@ors, in their writings || the limits of the United States, it would follow a Seal 
to find that the gentleman had changed somewhat || and discoveries, was recognized by the common || that we might prohibit the existence of every spe. of sla 
the position originally assumed, by disclaiming the || law, and existed before the Constitution was || cies of property there, or declare that all proper his et 
inteqtion of voting for what was denounced asun- || adopted. Jurisdiction in this case was very prop- || should be held in common, and establish a was Why 
constitutional, but stating that his constituents || erly given to prevent conflicting local legislation || plete system of socialism. If we could prohibit 
believed that a fraud had been perpetrated in the || on the subject. Among the amendments proposed || the existence of every or any species of property erelg 
last Presidential election, and that the highest inter- || and adopted to the Constitution, was one that no || we might establish any and every species of prop. made 
esis of the Republic demanded its exposure; and || person shall ‘* be deprived of life, liberty, or || erty. If we can do the one, we can the other: The 
though Congress may have no legal power to || ‘ property, without due process of law; nor shall || yét gentlemen here think it would be an enormous polit 
make such a provision an effective law—yet, to || * private property be taken for public use without | assumption of power to establish slavery any. com 
use his own quotation, | ‘just compensation.”’ These are the only clauses || where. I confess that I was amused by the aroy. dout 
“ Wrest once the law to our authority || to be found upon the subject of property in the || ment of the gentleman from New York {Mr. Sac Ke then 
To do a great right, do a little wrong.” Constitution as it now stands. When the decla- || ert] on this subject, thrown into the Imposin Con 
The great right was the exposure of a fraud in ration is found that no person shall be deprived of || form of a syllogism. Says he: “ Congress his thet 
& past political contest; the little wrong, a viola- || his property, or private property taken for public || * power to pass all needful rules and regulftions mis 
tion of the Constitution. 1 am reluctant to believe || use, without just compensation, | ask, what prop- |) ‘ respecting the territory or other property belong. nor 
that full justice has been done to his constituents || erty is meant? It is perfectly certain that it is not || * ing to the United States. Slavery is not a need. and 
by imputing to them a political morality of so || any property that is made such by this General || ‘ ful rule or regulation. How, then, does Congress opp 
questionable a character, But to return from this || Government, but it must be understood to be || * possess the needful power to permit this evil to Sia 
digression. || whatever had been made or been recognized as || ‘spread?”? He not only denies the power to e- adn 
Chief Justice Marshall, in looking into the Con- || property by any of the States. | tablish slavery, but even the power to permit it to une 
stitution for the power to make a territorial gov- || 1 think, therefore, that | may safelg lay down || spread. According to this doctrine, 1 would be ift 
ernment, thought “ perhaps”’ it might be an inci- | the broad proposition as undeniable, that the Con- || unconstitational not to pass the Wilmot proviso, of | 
dent to the treaty-making power. While perfect- || stitution confers no right whatever to say what || I noticed, also, in a petition presented not long the 
ly satisfied of the power of Congress to make ter- || shall or shall not be property. In other words, || ago by a gentleman who has become somewhat of 
ritorial gove,nments, he was evidently not satisfied || that Congress can neither make that which is not || famous in the ranks of abolition, the exclamation br 
as to the particular grant of power from which it || property such, nor can it take from anything its || is made: ** How absurd the supposition that Con- | 
was derived. || attribute of property. If, in any one of the States || gress can establish slavery at West Point or where- eq 
Alexander Hamilton, whose massive intellect || composing this Confederacy, there be that to which || ever it has a fort or arsenal;” and it insists that th 
Seemed! to grasp every subject, and reduce it to its || js attached the character of property, it can never |! Congress shall hasten to declare that it has no lie 
original elements, with which it came in contact, || lose that character in the territories by the action || power whatever to create slavery. One is almost an 
almost with the power of intuition, found no one || of Congress. Whatever is property in one place, || persuaded that this was a sly piece of humor If 
rant from which he could derive the power; and || must continue property wherever the flag of this || practised on the distinguished Senator, by per- er 
e therefore held that there was a power resulting || Union waves, or its jurisdiction extends, so far as || sons who were disposed to present the southern § 
from the whole mass of powers, and from the na- || it depends upon this General Government. The || argument in an imposing form. Whether this be y 
ture of political society; and he made a distinct || local governments, where the supreme power upon || so or not, I agree with the petitioners that Con- r 
class of powers of this nature. In his argument || this subject exclusively resides, may modify, || gress has no power to establish slavery at West w 
on the constitutionality of a Bank of the United || change, or prohibit the existence of a particular || Point, or anywhere else upon earth. But if it 0 
States, he incidentally alludes to the power of || species of property, by its organic law, but no || has sufficient power over the subject as to author- 8 
making territorial governments, in the following || such power is vested in this common Government || 1ze it to prohibit, it must have an equal power to 0 
terms: | for all. || establish. If the power ‘exists, the mannet of 
“ [t is not denied that there are implied as well as express This argument can only be evaded by showing || exercising it, whether to establish or prohibit, is 
coe a ae austen Saale aeaee ed a that the power of Congress over the territories is || left to the sole discretion of Congress. . } 
shat scee'te ancdher oteen of powers, which may be proper. || UNFestrained by constitutional restrictions—in But whether this be correct or not, it can 
ly denominated resulting powers, it will not be doubted || Other words, that it is supreme and unlimited, and || scarcely be denied that the power to restrict is 
that, if the Unired States should make a conquest of &@Pot |) it has accordingly been so asserted on more oceta- || as least doubtful. When the high authority of 1 
the territorivs Of its neighbors, they wouotd possess: stiver- | sions thar one. I admit that States only are em- || Mr. Madison is found against such power, gen- 
eizn jurisdiction over the conquered territory. This would braced by the t ithe Conatitutio Th = ick indeed 
be rather a result trem the whole ues of powers of the 7 y the terms o _t € " ts ution. e || lemen ought to have clear convictions, indeed, | 
Government, and from the nature of potitical soviety, than 1 Constitution was made for the United States. It || to say that it is altogether free from doubt. If, 
@ ransequvace of either of the powers specially cuumer- || may be that it does not extend of itself over such however, you entertain no doubt whatever on the 
ated. . | territory as we may acquire. The creation of ter- || subject, I ask if the authority of one who has not 
But | care not whether you derive the power of || ritorial courts, it has been decided, does not make | unjustly or inappropriately been called the father 
making territorial governments from one source || them a part of the Judiciary system of the United || of the Constitution, is not some justification to 
or another, when we consider the nature of our || States, and the constitutional tenure of office of a || those of us who contend against the power? Is 
politcal organization—that this Government is one jadge of the United States does not apply to a ter- || not such authority entitled to some consideration 
of specified powers; that it was mude with refer- || ritorial judge, who holds his office for a limited || with those who believe that such power exists? 
ence to the exiatence of slavery; that the foreign || time, and sometimes, I believe, at the pleasure || If not, your brethren of the South, with a una- 
siave trade even was tolerated for twenty years; || of the President. While admitting all this, 1| nimity unparallelled in the history of any age or 
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that no more power was given over slave propert think it is equally clear that the prohibitions in || country, with but one voice and one heart, say 
than over every other species of property; that all || the Constitution of the United States extend to || you, this is our Government as well as yours, and 
the power not delegated was reserved to the States || and must control our action here, designed to have || it is contrary to the equal mghts guarantied by 





and the people, reapectively—t deny tha any || effect and operation in the territories exclusively. || the political compact which binds us together, (hat 
power can result from the general mass of powers || We can no more violate any of the great princi- || this government for all shall, in its action, dis 
conterred, or from any one or either of them, de- |) ples of liberty secured by the limitations and pro- || criminate against the property of a part. We 
structive of the great elementary principle upon || hibitions of the Federal Constitution by a law || therefore ask you to refrain from making this dis- 
which the whole fabric rests. ca tat applicable alone to the jerritories, than if made for || crimination. We ask it in the spirit of brotherly 
Congress, in organizing a territorial govern- || the United States. No one will contend that we love, in the spirit of true and real devotion to that 
ment, has no more right to prohibit within its || can passa bill of attainder or ex post facto law, || Union which is indissolubdly associated with the 
limits the existence of slave property, than any though expressly applicable to the territories alone. || dearest and holiest feeli of every patriotic 
other species of property. There can be no im- || We cannot give the preference, by any regulation || heart. 
plied or resulting power beyond that of making || of commerce or revenue, to the port of aterritory || You claim that many of the Fathers of the Re- 
& government for the protection of the persons and || over that of a Staté; we can create no order of no- | public were opposed to slavery. Admit that they 
property of the citizens who may be in, or may || bility there; wecan make no law there respecting || were. They opposed it only when and where 
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he free te had a right to oppose es a when they | powerful influence of this Government should in | present these irregularities, or to attempt to point 
eedom je a common ens they - not attempt || any manner be brought to bear upon a question so || out the objections to the immediate admission of 
OMpe} pdiscriminate against the rey sony section. exclusively belonging to the people to determine, this vast territory as a State. I have stated the 
to be They placed all upon @ footing raed ect equality. 1 and so entirely beyond rad yy of its jurisdiction, circumstances which I thought rendered her situa- 
€ him rere are eae * tate ee the || it should meet my unqualified reprobation. But | tion peculiar, and under these circumstances I 
rOcesg gpcompromising enemies of slavery. hen re- || more especially, if the Executive Department have made up my mind to vote for her admission, 
Public atly the question was open to them there, they H should so far forget its proper constitutional func- || provided that admission can be made the basis af 
gsniled it with a zeal, ar ability, and a || Hons as to attempt to influence a community, pro- | an amicable and harmonious settement of the 
Ot in asurpassed in the political struggles of this || posing to come into this Union as a sovereign || distracting questions which are now convulsing 
train. gentry. fo doing that, they were in the exercise | State, as to its domestic policy, it should have my this country. : i 
1 thar ~ q clear constitutional right, and they were || uncompromising Opposition. With regard to Cal- The proper time for the admission of a State 
be. jarened tO with attention and treated with courtesy, i ifornia, now asking admission aSa State, I have || carved out of this territory is le ft by the treaty 
me to put there never Was @ difference of opinion there, || Seen no evidence which would authorize me to with Mexico to our discretion. We reserved no 
per. »sfaras [ ever knew or heard, as to what should draw the inference, orindulge the suspicion even, discretion in that part of the stipulation which 
h ap. ie the action of this Government upon the subject. || of any such influence. . binds us in the mean time to extend protection to 
F the yir. Jefferson is claimed as having been an oppo- || Under the circumstances connected with the || all the inhabitants of thatterritory. | hold, then, 
Cun. yeatof slavery. Perhaps at one period of his life || attempt to make a territorial government for that || that the obligation is more imperative to extend 
Stric. this was 80. But*if I mistake not, when the tocgin || country, so embarrassing in its details, with a | protection to the inhabitants of this whole coun- 
yond ges sounded against the admission of Missouri as || military government in time Bf peace, acknowl- _ try, until they can be admitted as States, than to 
low ,Siate of this Union, on account of the existence || edged on all hands to exist without the authority || admit California as a State. We are permitted to 
Spe. ofsiavery within her limits, he said it struck upon of Jaw, and in open violation of the fundamental || exercise our discretion in the one case, but we are 
verty pisear like the alarm bell of fire at midnight. || principles of our Government—the utter imprac- | unconditionally bound in the mean time to extend 
te. Why wasthis? Why, butbecause the effort then || ticability of passing any act to extend protection | protection. The subjects, however, are naturally 
hibit yas o violate the sacred doctrine of popular sov- |! to those, whom we are solemnly bound to protect, |, connected; they, grow out of the same treaty, and, 
rty, ereignty. It was this that alarmed him—this that | even after passing a law to exact taxes from them more than all, they settle a question upon the am- 
TOD. made the crisis a dangerous and a fearful one. || —the vast influx there of population from every || icable adjustment of which depends the future 
her; The great principle at the foundation of our whole || State in the Union, from adventitious causes—and happiness and glory of this nation. When Mis- 
ous political system 18, that the people, when they || the indispensable necessity resting upon them to | souri claimed to be admitted as a State, Congress 
any: come to make a State constitution, have the un- || exercise the inbzrent right of self-government—all || went outside of the simple question of admission, 
Pu. doubted and uncontrollable right to decide for || conspired to create a very general feeling through- | and as a preliminary measure drew a line north of 
\CK- themselves what shall be their domestic policy. || out the country, that the people there should con- || which slavery was to be forever excluded, Now 
sing Congress has no right whatever to interfere with | stitute themselves into a political community and | California claims to be admitted with the slaver 
his them on this subject. Notwithstanding the ad- || ask admission into the Union as a sovereign State. | restriction in her constitution, and we do not as 
ong mission of the truth of this doctrine by many || It was from considerations of this kind that a bill | territorial governments as a preliminary measure, 
ng. northern gentlemen, I have heard others.with pain || was introduced at the last session of Congress by | but are willing to unite the whole subject, and let 
ped aid mortification declare their uncompromising || the gentleman now at the head of the Navy De- | all share the same fate, as under the treaty they 
reas opposition to the admission of any more slave || partment, providing for the establishment of a are entitled to the same rights. 
| to Sates in this Union. If they would refuse the || State government in California, and admitting her The strongest argument for the admission of 
es- aimission of a State on this ground, I have been || into the Union. I felt that there were grave ob- |! California to my mind results from the fact that 
to unableto perceive why these gentlemen would not, || jections even to this bill; but such was my deep | we have been unable to comply with our treaty 
be if they possessed the power, drive those States out || anxiety to settle this controvesy, that | made up stipulation, to extend to the inhabitants there a 
D, ofthe Union now tolerating slavery. Yet after || my mind to give it, with some slight modification, || legal protection; that they have no other than an 
ng the utterance of such sentiments, they dare to talk || my cordial support. The majority, hoWever, un- | illegal military government. It is the same thipg 
lat of this glorious Union, and would shed their | dertook to determine what should be the domestic || with all the residue of the territory acquired from 
ion brother’s blood to preserve it. || policy of that country. They voted the Wilmot || Mexico. With this conviction | cannot agree to 
Dn- If new States are to come into the Union as our || proviso as an amendment to the bill, thus usurp- | apply the policy of non-action to the residue of 
ree equals in all respects, under the sole guarantee of || ing the undeniable right of the people there to de- | this country. I have perfect confidence in the 
rat the Constitation of the United States, of a repub- || cide for themselves, and then not one man of them |) stern integrity and unsullied patriotism of the gal- 
no lican form of government, what right have we in_|| voted for the bill as thus amended. California || lant old hero who has been placed by the voice of 
rst any manner to interfere with their domestic policy? || was left without a government, unless you con- || his countrymen in the exalted station of Chief 
or If they, judging for themselves, see proper to tol- || sider that which was organized during the military || Magistrate of this nation. I honestly believe that 
ts erate aa domestic relation which exists in other || occupation of the country in a time of waras such || he has never had a thought, feeling, or impulse 
rm States of this Union, where is the boasted equality || government. It was.an illegal government—a | but for the happiness, prosperity, honor, and 
be you extend to them, if you restrict them as to this || government of mere usurpation—so denounced by | glory of the whole country; but as justly and as 
n- right? Do you admit them upon an equal footing || the Whig party North and South, and so admit- highly as | appreciate his character, if it is his 
st with the other States if you undertake, in any || ted to be by Mr. Polk, upon the ratification of the | policy, as contended for by his northern friends, 
it manner, to regulate their domestic policy? No, || treaty of peace. || to leave our territories without any other than the 
I sir; you violate the great and essential principle || Under these circumstances, the present Execu- || military government now in existence there—to 
to of popular sovereignty by the arrogation to your- || tive of the United States, concurring in what || give the people no other protection than that 
of selves of any such power. The people themselves || seemed to be a very general public sentiment, || which results from what | consider an illegal gov- 
I3 are the sole and exclusive judges upon this sub- || advised the people of California to make a State || ernment, and one in violation of the whole spirit 
ject; and their judgment, however exercised, is | constitution, and apply for admission into the || of our free institutions, I am constrained, by a 
n final and conclusive. From it there is no appeal. || Union. Having no fault to find with the Admin- || sense of duty far above any party fealty, to ex- 
Is With regard to our recent territorial acquisitions, || istration for the policy which, under all the cir- | press my decided opposition to the plan. 
of the treaty by which our title was consummated, || cumstances, was deemed most prudent to adopt, I The people of New Mexico have expressed 
\- by its ratification, has become the supreme law of || have not thought it at all necessary to inquire how || their preference for a territorial government. 
, the land, and that treaty compels us at the proper || far the Jast Administration favored the same policy, || They ie not desire to have a State government, 
f lime, in our discretion,eto admit such States as || end I seek no justification whatever from their || and I confess that 1 do rot desire that they shall 
e may be organized upon an equal footing with the || course. I am inclined to think that General Riley |, have one, until there shall have been a greater in- 
jt other States of this Union. | am for abiding by H alluded to the present Executive and the present | fusion of our population in their midst. 
t that treaty faithfully and honestly. Whenever a || Secretaries of State and War, when he says it I do not, in the least, doubt the patriotism which 
y political community shall be constituted in any por- || was the course advised by these officers to make a || prompted the recommendation of the President. 
3 tion of that territory, in such form as to entitle it | State constitution. However this may have been, || Lhad not myself supposed that the meking a proper 
i toclaim admission as a State, it.shall have my || it is undoubtedly the policy of the present Admin- | territorial government was inconsistent with that 
? humble sanction, no matter how it may have deci- || istration—they avow it, and for it they are justly || recommendation. It was undoubtedly based on 
. ded upon the subject of slavery. A restriction be- || responsible to the country. Had there been the || what he saw would be the danger to the country 
t forehand is at war with the great elementary prin- | slightest influence attempted in relation to what || from the passage of the Wilmot proviso, and if that 
tiple of the sole and exclusive right of the people to || should be the domestic policy of that country,.| element of discord can be kept out of a territorial 
decide for themselves. You decide in advance for || there is no man on this floor who would have || bill, although he may prefer his own plan of non- 
: them, prohibit the existence of slave property, thus visited such conduct with more unconditional con- || action, | am fully persuaded that there is nota 
excluding those who have it, anless they shall first || demnation. || man in this nation who would hail such a set- 


get clear of it, or leave it,behind them, and then, in 


However it may have beer: brought about, Cali- || ttement with more sincere gratification than Gen- 
utter mockery of the doctrine of popular sover- 


| fornia has presented to usa constitution republican || eral Taylor. I speak not by authority, I occupy 
eignty, you graciously say to them, when about || in its character, and we are called on to decide as || no position which could justify my doing so; buat 
to make a State constitution, decide for yourselves. || to the propriety of her admission as a State of this | unless I am altogether mistaken in his character, 
ir, it is worse than a mockery. In the sacred || Union. hat the whole proceeding has been I have expressed truly his feelings upon this sub- 
name of liberty, and under the alleged cover of the | extremely irregular, so much so as to present | ject. Letus then settle this question by the union 
Constitution, it is inffieting a vital stab upon both. || serious obstacles to those the lest disposed to | of proper territorial bills with ene for the admis- 
fever popular rights and popular sovereignty shall || make objections to her admission, it seems to me | sion of California, and restore peace and harmony 
be wodden under foot in this country, it will be in || cannot be denied by any one who will look at the || #0 a now distracted and divided country. 
the too often desecrated name of liberty and under || subject with a calm and impartialeye. [donot |, Our friends of the North may then point to the 
the pretended sanetion of the Constitution. If the design, and if I did I would not have time, to || vast domain of California, spreading over ten de- 
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grees of latitude, an empire in itself, from which 
slavery is to be forever excluded, and to those 
natural causes beyond the control of all human 
legisiation, which, in al) probability, will consti- 
tute the barrier to its introduction in the residue of 
the country. The South will have gained what 
she bolds as a bigh and sacred principle, that the 
General Government shali never, in its legislation, 
assume an attitude of hostility to her property, or 
make unjust discriminations against it. e have 
never asked you to extend slavery into these ter- 
ritories by law. If we are entitled to take it there 
by virtue of that Common Constitution which ex- 
tends its protectirg influence over all the States, 
no. man who is not a traitor to that Constitution 
can refuse us our rights under it. 

This is not a question of ordinary legislation, 
where the conflict of opinion will subside with the 
occasion which gave rise to it. 
brethren of the 


throughout the South. on this subject. 


I am sure that our | 
orth do not realize or properly || 
appreciate the nature and extent of the feeling || 
The peo- || 





- 
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it. If Ihave one feeling dearer to me than all 
others, it is that the Union may be perpetual; that 
no occasion may ever arise which would justify.a 


| disruption of those sacred bonds by which we are 


| now vonited. 


I am proud that my own native 
State has but one feeling on this subject. The 


| hearts of her citizens, without regard to party, 


| forever. 


throb as that of one man for the Union, now and 
They are for it as it was made by our 


| fathers; for it with all those constitutional guar- 
|| antees by which our dearest rights are protected. 


pe there solemnly believe that their rights would || 


ve violated by the passage of an 
ung against their property. 

there is but one party there. Ever 
eration yields to its controlling and overpowering 
influence. 


law discrimina- || 
pon’ this subject | 
other consid- | 


For such a Union they cherish an abiding love, an 
unfaltering devotion. ‘The motto of their coat of 
arms is deeply, indelibly engraved on their hearts 
—** United we stand, divided we fall.’ 


REMOVALS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


SPEECH OF MR. BELL, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue Senate, April 23, 1850. 


The Senate having under consideration the res- 
olution offered some time since by Mr. Brapsory, 
calling on the Executive for information in relation 


to removals from and appointments to office— 


It may be that there are but a few who || 


think that slavery ever can or will go there, but || 


they hold that a great principle is involved in the 
contest which they can never consent to yield. 
How far embittered feelings, engendered by 


| 
| 


unjust and unconstitutional legislation, may lead | 


to organized resistance, I will not pretend to say. 


God grant that the occasion may never arise which | 


will call it forth. 
ing voice of the Father of his country, the course 
of action of a majority here shall be such as to 
compe! a great section of the country to unite, as 
a mere sectional party, to repel what it considers 
an aggression upon its dearest rights, the first 


If, however, against the warn- | 


} 
| 


' 


reat step towards disunion will have been taken. | 
The ten thousand ties of sympathy and of interest || 


by which we are united cannot be severed in a 
day; but persist in this sectional agitation, let re- 
tahatory legislation of State against State once be- 
gin, and all those ties become weaker with the 
growth of unfriendiy feelings, until finally we 
shall become aliens and strangers to each other. 
The history of the world is filled with illustrations 
of the truth of*the maxim, that the bitterest and 
moet unrelenting enmity aprings from a severance 
of the ties of the closest brotherhood. 

if you are patriots; if you love our common 
country; if you are devoted to the Union, as you 
profesn to be, you cannot, you will not, pursue a 


brotherhood. 


sacred character. Abstain from such policy as wil! 
weaken them, and you may then with propriety 
speak of the glories of our 
high destinies as a nation. 


Mr. BELL said: I had intended, Mr. President, 
to discuss the general principles involved in the 


resolution offered by the Senator from Maine at || 
sume length; but, at present, | shall detain the | 


Senate only a very short time. Ido not wish to 


say anything upon the subject to-morrow, at which || 


time I understand the vote is to be taken upon it. 
At this late hour of the day I shall present very 
briefly some of my views upon the questions at 
issue, in reply to some of the positions assumed 
by the Senator from Maine. Understanding the 
other day that the Senator from Maine intended to 
make no extended reply to the remarks offered by 
the Senator from Connecticut, and a very general 
wish having been expressed that this resolution 
should be passed upon without further delay, I 


|| intimated my intention upon some future occasion, 
|| most probably when the resolution offered by the 
|| Senator from Indiana [Mr. Waurrcoms] came up 


i 


|/and this is still my purpose. 


|| for consideration, to present to the Senate my views 


at large upon the principles mainly involved in that 
resolution, and in the one now under consideration; 
My design was 


|| chiefly to address myself to the question of the 
|| unlimited power of removal from office claimed for 


the Executive; a principle involved in the resolu- 


| tions offered by the Senator from Maine and the 


Senator from Indiana, and a principle that has been 


|| practised upon to some extent by both political 
course of action calculated to sever or weaken the || parties when in power, and one which has become 
ties by which we are now united in a common || an avowed and cardinal principle in the creed of 


| 


Allow me to say that these ties are |, the Democratic party. 
not to be preserved aie declamation as to their || 


My opinion with regard to the practice of re- 
moval from office, without other cause than differ- 
ence of political sentiment, is, sir, that Congress 


nion, and our future || ought speedily and rigorously to regulate the whole 
I confess that I cannot || subject by law, and that if it is not thus regulated; 


help looking upon it as a kind of profanation of || if we fail to do something on this subject, that it 


that almost holy feeling of devotion to our Union || will, in the end, undo the Government. 
which rises ike incense to heaven from the patriot’s | 


heart, when | hear appeals made in its behalf by 


the very brink of an awful precipice. 


It is in 
great part, sir, the root and foundation of all those 


dissensions growing out of the subject of slavery | 
those whose whole course is hurrying it rapidly to | h 


Ina circular | 


that have ef late distracted the country, and whic 
has paralyzed the legislative powers of Congress 


letior addressed by General Washington to the gov- | for the last four or five months. This doctine of 


ernors of the States, when about to resign his pub- | 


lic command, among other things he said, ** What- | 


absolutism in removals from office, | regard as the 
main source not only of existing difficulties and 


‘aver measures have a tendency to dissolve the || disturbances in the regular operation of this 
‘Union, ought to be considered hostile to the | 


‘liberty and independence of America, and the 


‘authors of them treated accordingly.” Those | 


now who are for pressing measures, the tendency 


; 
| 
! 


of which is to weaken the ties which bind us to- | 


gether, are the most da 
whom the true friends of the Union have to com- 
bat. Sir, they are the real, the practical dis- 
unionists. The measures they support, and insist 
upon carrying into effect, tend to bring about that 
awful calamity. They are daily weakening those 
sacred ties which bind us together as one people, 
and Ns they claim to be slmost the exclusive 
frends of the Union, If tried by the langnage of 
the Father of his country, they are “hostile tf 
the liberty and independence of America.”” I am 
for the Union, and it is because I am for it that I 
have pointed you to the dangers which surround 


| 
} 
} 


branch of the Government, but that it will become 
the cause of continued dissensions and still more 
disastrous results to the whole country, unless an 
adequate remedy shall be applied. 

Sir, I shall not, in speaking upon this subject, 


us enemies with | consider it as unworthy or unbecoming in me to 


give my serious attention to the gross charges of 
inconsistency, of broken pledges made against the 
present Administration in the exercise of the ap- 
pointing power. Though an humble individual, 
sir, | take unto myself my full share of the respon- 
sibility of bringing General Taylor into power. I 
do not claim having exerted any great influence 
upon this point, butsuch as | possessed [ employed. 
I am ready now, and shall at all times ready, 
to acknowledge my agency, and to assume my full 


| 


| 


[April 93, 


——————— 


eee 
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Senare, 


— 


follow; and if General Taylor haa viola 
numerous pledges which nie said ieee 
and which has been referred to by the Sens,” 
from Maine in the gross and atrocious may, ~ 
asserted by that Senator, I Wesire it to be eon, 
that fF also may join in that eondemnation whieh 
he is now receiving. But until | see somethin 
further disclosed than I have yet seen, somethi,, 
better founded than the arguments and conclusion 
of the Senator from Maine to sustain the Position 
taken by that Senator, I do not anticipate thar in 
regard to that subject, er any other that has ‘tm 
brought under my notice, I shall repent My instry. 
mentality, humble as it may have been, in the 
elevation of General Taylor to the presidential 


'chair. I can readily concede a degree of plausi- 
| bility to the common apprehension in the are. 


it 
| 
| 


} 
{ 
j 
| 
| 
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| 


| 
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ment of the Senator from Maine, and in the tens 
of thousands of newspaper paragraphs which have 


|| been circulated throughout the country, in refer. 
| ence to the alleged violations of pledges; but when 


you come to analyze these pledges, and give to 
them their just and fair import and construction, 


|| and then to investigate the actual grounds ang 
|| principles upon which the President has proceeded 


in the exercise of the appointing power, | venture 


' the assertion that there will be found to be no ip. 
|| consistency. 


The Senator from Maine, sir, to-day, very uy- 
expectedly to me, has’made a very elaborate effort 


in reply to the speech of the Senator from Cop- 7 


nect 
ave 


; and, sir, what are the charges which 
en urged with so much pertinacity, and 


| repeated over and over again with reference to the 


pledges of General Taylor? 

It is asserted that General Taylor, before his 
election, declared his decided opposition, in numer- 
ous letters, to the practice of proscription for 
opinion’s sake—a practice which, | may add, the 
Senator might justly have assented to be sanc- 
tioned by the established doetrine of the party to 
which he belongs. For, sir, it is well known that 
the doctrine of the Democratic party is, that the 
President, in virtue of the appointing power vested 
in him by the Constitution, may thrust out every 
subordinate officer of the Government, except the 
judicial functionaries, at his discretion, without any 
pretext of official delinquency, misbehavior, or the 
want of official qualification; and I netd not stop 
to show that the practice of the Democratic party 
when in power, during the last twenty years, has 
been in conformity with this creed. 

That is the doctrine advanced, and that is the 
practice on one side. ‘The charge against General 
Taylor is, that he pledged himself to the country, 
to set his face against this practice; that he sol- 
emnly avowed his opposition to the proscriptive 
policy, and that he has grossly violated these 
pledges, and, by his eonduct since he eame inio 
power, has wholly disregarded his former — 
sions. I undertake to say that General Taylor 
avows the same doctrines now that he has aiways 
avowed upon this point. What is the proof that 
General Taylor has violated his pledges? Why, 
sir, it is that he has made a greater number of re- 
movals in the short period that has elapsed since 
he came into power, than Were made in the twelve 
years of General Jackson’s and Mr. Van Buren’s 
administrations. This fact is the main reliance of 
the Senator from Maine in proving that General 


| Taylor has in his practice contradicted his proies- 


share of responsibility for whatever injury to the 


country, or to any sound principle, which 


e 


sions on this subject, and lent himself to the policy 
of proscription for opinion’s sake. A few words, 
as to the force of this fact, that General Taylor 
has removed a greater number of officers in his 
time than General Jackson and Mr. Van Burea 
removed in the whole period of their power. That 
depends upon the principles upon which the re- 
movals were made. Whatare the principles upon 
which removals have been made by General Tay- 
lor? Have they been made for mere opinion’s 
sake—simply in the exercise of an absolute arbi- 
trary power? No, sir; I understand they have 
only been made upen principles, and for causes 
that, in our past history, have been admitted to be 
sound and republican; and in accordance with the 
ca of Jefferson—and Jefferson was as strong- 
y opposed to the policy of removal for opinions 
sake, as General Taylor himself. But the Bone 
tor inquires what are the causes of these removals’ 
Sir, it cannot be expected that I can vouch for the 
fact that in every case of removal there have been 
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diferent causes existing from that of a mere differ- | 
ence of politcal epinion; but IL can speak of my || 
wo knowledge of the subject, so farasit goes. 
" have learned, upon inquiry from the proper || 
source, thatthe Administration proceeds, in making 
removals, upon the principle, that worthy and com- || 
sent incumbents ought not to be removed, merely || 
onthe ground that they differ from the Adminis- |, 
tation in their political opinions, but that some || 
other objection must be shown. | 
The gentleman from Maine has referred to the | 
State of Tennessee and removals there, as proof of 
the charge which he makes against General Tay- i 
ior. Sir, | Know of no individual case in the State || 
of Tennessee of removal, in which a special cause || 
her thaa a di€erence of political sentiment was || 
not required to be pointed out and sufficiently || 
roved before aremoval was made, It is true that |, 
a few office-holders have been displaced in that | 
State, and several other changes have been made, || 
yon resignations and the expiration of the com- | 
missions of former incumbents; but in every case || 
of removal, special cause of objection was shown. || 
[know of no case in which the removal has not || 
been based in my judgment upon sound Demo- | 
cratic republican principles, such as | have always | 
considered as safe and proper, and no man has¢ 
heretofore been more decidedly opposed to the pro- 
seriptive policy than myself. Active interference 
in elections has been, | am advised, the general 
and most usual ground of the removals made by 
this Administration. The perfect right of office- 
holders to hold what political opinions they please 


is not denied, and to express them in social inter- || individuals from office because of their political 


course, and to vote accordingly at the polls, is | 
not denied, or imputed as a fault; but active par- | 
ticipation—intermeddling in: elections; taking part 
at public meetings, making party speeches, and | 


drumming up votes at the polls, are considered in- | 


consistent with the regular, faithful and satifactory 
discharge of official duties, and held, and justly | 
so, in my Opinion, to be good cause for dismissal, | 


to say nothing of the effect of such conduct upon || 


| action, the exclusive appropriation of the spoils of 
| Office. 


| wish to come at. 


|| from office because of political opinions, for the 








ority they may lay claim to in the soundness and | as possible to an examination of this doctrine o 


wisdom of their general policy and principles; and | the unlimited power of removal, claimed to be 
Cahets gen principles; and || the unlimited power 

“ ee. is nates. fence’ upon our srneneer i} voued ie the aa anes ey ans oe 
ion, W an Administration can stand which || it can be contro an ulated. e Senator 
does not carry out this system of party proscrip- | from Maine, besides sete to the letters in which 
tion? It is for these reasons, sir, that think the || General Taylor disavows that proscriptive feeling 
time has come when we should regulate this re- | and policy which he now ascribes to him, alluded 
moving and appointing power by law. I repeat, || to the sentiments contained in his Inaugural Ad- 
if we do not regulate it by our laws, it will regu- | dress, and charitably intimates his belief that Gen- 
late us. {t will control the operations of thisjGov- || eral Taylor meant, when he delivered that address, 
ernment, and in the ead, I fears lead to its over- || to be faithful to his pledges, and to honestly carry 
—_ ak cet 1 out the principles he then laid down; but that since 
r. : would inquire of the || that time he has been moved from his purpose. 
henorable Senator, whether I understood one || What said General Taylor in that address? Why, 
point of his remarks aright? Does the Senator || that, so far as lay in his power, in the exercise of 
assert, that no Administration can stand unless || the ‘appointing power, he would make honesty, 
it adopt the system of proscription for opinion’s || capacity, and fidelity, the test of official qualifiea- 
sake? || tion; and the want of these qualifications he would 
Mr. BELL. I meant to express my fear that '| regard as just cause of removal from office, Now, 
no party can long maintain its ground unless it || the Senator interprets that declaration to mean, 
adopts that practice. I do not undertake to say || that, for no other cause than the want of these 
how long the administration of General Taylor } qualifications would he dismiss a public officer. 
can stand, but I begin to have my doubis whether || | cannot but think, sir, that the Senator has sl- 
any party or Administration that practices this || lowed his feelings to mislead him greatly in his 
limited use of public patronage, can sustain itself || inferences from thé language of the inaugural ad- 


| for any great length of time against another party || dress of General Taylor, when he assumes it as a 


that openly avows, as one of its principles of | pledge that he would not remove for any cause 
but the absence of these specific and essential qual- 
| ifications in an office-holder. The Senator seems 
| not to know that the pledge to remove for the 
want of these specific qualifications, in its true in- 
terpretation, has reference to an evil which, in the 
past history of the Government, has been the 
source of great injury to the public service. It is, 
Opinions, but for other causes; or that this Admin- || that the President for the time being has often 
istration have adopted the practice of removing || failed to remove an office-holder notoriously defi- 
| cient in the proper qualifications; at one period 


| 
1 
i} 
| 
| 


Mr. BRADBURY. This is the point which I 
Am I to understand the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, as wishing to convey the 


idea- that this Administration have not removed 


|| from an over-scrupulous delicacy in the exercise 
of the removing power, but much more frequently, 
that presented in the latter inquiry of the Senator. | at a later period, because the incumbent was his 
I said the time had come when this question of || friend and partisan. Does the Senator know, or 
the power of the President to practice this system | has he forgotten, that the act of 1820, which lim- 
of party proscription should be settled; and that | ited the term of all the most important civil officers 


purpose of obtaining friends? 
Mr. BELL. I made no such insinuation as 





the purity of the elective franchise. Sir, I repeat | 
that { remember no case in my own State in | 


any other than sufficient causes. 


| upon the same principles. 
which an office-hoider has been removed for || were only authorized to say that his party will } at , 
But, sir, I do || not act upon that system hereafter, I should con- || the exercise of his just powers? That act, | have 


both parties should be restrained, or both practice | of the Government to four years, was intended to 
And if the Senator || remedy an abuse which had its origin in the ex- 
treme caution and forbearance of the Executive in 


remember that great fault has been found in that || sider it one of the greatest reforms of the age— | heard, was suggested by Mr. Crawford; buat, 


Site by many members of the party with which | 
I have been associated so long, that more re- | 


movals have not taken place; and when the ex- | likely to make of the pending difficulties connected 


planation has been made that General Taylor will 
hotremove without some special cause, other than 
a difference in political sentiment, and that the Dem- | 


ocrats in office will not be displaced as long as || state 
they perform the duties of their offices faithfully || 
and with adequate skill, abstaining from all active ! Heads of Departments, no removals had been 


or offensive interference in politics, the reply is 
promptly made, that there is no equality or fair- 
ness in the contests of party, when one party | 
claims to have a perfect right to all the offices, and | 
actually enjoy them when in power, while the other | 
will <~ let in their friends when some specific 
cause of removal can be shown against incumbents 
of the adverse party. And, sir, it is difficult to 
give a satisfactory answer to this proposition. The 
question is a serious one; how can the Whig 
party be sustained upon the principle General 
Taylor practices upon in relation to removals from 
office, while the opposite party assert and practice | 
upon the policy of distributing among their friends | 
and partisans some twenty or thirty thousand | 
public offices? The advantages and influences of 
such a policy are likely to become overwhelming 
and irresistible in sustaining the party which acts 
upon such principles. And this, sir, is becoming 
the prevalent sentiment of the country, that no 
party can be sustained on the opposite policy. Sir, 
this question of party proscription threatens to 
control ali others. The Democratic party goes | 
into elections advocating and sustaining this policy, 
and offering to their followers all the offices of the 
country as the fruits.of victory; while the Whig 
party can only give the assurance that such offices 
as may me vacant by death or resignation, 
and such others as may be made so by removal for 
Special causes, shall distributed among their 
ae eee is 80, it may me aly Nae 
. progress, (a progress, - “DY, 
which 1 have ste fate whe regard on eather 
retrograde movement,) that the Whigs will have 
‘© succumb to their adversaries, whatever superi- 


| one of greater and more beneficent consequences | though the motives which led to it were good and 
| to the country than any adjustment which we are || proper, yet it has proved to be most fatal in its con- 
 sequenean. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
with another great question before the Senate. | Kine] appears to have been the only member of 
| As to the principles upon which the Administra- || this body at the time who had the sagacity to fore- 
| tion proceeds in making removals from office, [ || see its results, and he voted against it. For a long 
d that, so far as I had any knowledge, and || period anterior to the passage of that act, the prac- 
from information received from the President and | tice of removal from office, except in the most fla- 
| grant cases of peculation or corruption, had become 
made merely for opinion’s sake; and upon inquiry |, obsolete; and such was the deference of the Exec- 
into particular cases of removal, to which my || utive to public sentiment, which then watched the 
attention had been directed by others, I could find | exercise of the Executive prerogatives with the 
only one or two where I considered the grounds of | utmost jealousy, that some of the important offices 
removal questionable. There may be a hundred | in every part of the country were in the hands of 
such cases, for aught I know, bu: [ know of none. _ negligent, imbecile, or otherwise inefficient and in- 
There may have been removals made because of |, competent persons. It was supposed that a law 
mistaken or unjust allegations or charges. Only || limiting the term of office to four years would rem- 
one or two such cases of questionable propriety | edy this abuse, by leaving the President free to 
have come to my knowledge; every other removal || appoint a fitand competent successor at the end of 
of which I have heard the cause has been just and || every official term, in all cases of delinquency in 
proper. I hold, sir, officious intermeddling with || the preceding incumbent, without subjecting him- 
elections, as before stated—the drumming up at | self tothe charge of tyranny and proscription. 
the polls, officiating at public meetings, becoming That, sir, is the history Of the act of 1820. The 
noisy partisans, the making of post offices places | operation of it was beneficial in many respects 
for the assemblage of political caucuses, and all | until a period commencing about ten years after its 
other acts of excessive partisan zeal, sufficient |, passage, when the interests of party interposed to 
causes for the expulsion of the offending parties. || prevent its operation, and to make it the sources of 
I hold all these things to be anti-republican in || increased abuses. Under the system of political 
principle, and a just cause of removal. There || and party proscription introduced in the practice 
may be other causes of removal besides those I || of the Federal Government during the administra- 
have specified—such as want of compeient skill | tion of General Jackson, the act of 1820 has be- 
and neglect of official duties. J] do not undertake come nothing more than a convenient instrument 
to enumerate them all. And when I speak of the | to enabie a party President to carry out the, pro- 
grounds upon which the Administration act in | scriptive policy under circumstances less chnox- 
making removals, | allude to removals from office | ious to popular clamor. — And the general result 
within the exclusive and proper control of the _ has been, that when an incumbent, however in- 
President. This is what | meant to say. || efficient or negligent, happens to be the friend and 
Now, sir, a word more with regard to these || partisan of the Executive, he is reappointed; and, 
ledges of General Taylor, so often alluded to. | on the other hand, however faithful and competent 
T eecld here remark that | did not intend, when I | he may be, he is dropped, and a noisy partaan is 
first rose, to go into the discussion of this point;gmappointed in his place. But this evil of the last 
and I have only adveried to 1t now because when, ‘twenty years, yrowing out of the proscriptive poli- 
upon some future occasion, I come to speak upon || cy, is not the result of the act of 1820 alone. Un- 
this question, | desire to confine myself as much || faithful or incompetent office-holders, whether they 
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et their places by a direct removal of a former 
incumbent, or come in by appointment on the ex- 
siration of a former term, while they continue 
faithful to their party allegiance, are never dropped 
or removed until their defalcation becomes fla- 
grant, and the general voice demands their dis- 
miesal. The President in such cases is naturally 
reluctant to remove a friend; the party leaders 
come to his protection and defence; they urge his 


influence as a-partisan, and insist that his faults | 
shall not be harshly dealt with; and the common || 


result is that he is continued in office. This, sir, 
is a great abuse—one of the most prominent of the 
broad connected with the policy of proscription; 
and I believe it has been felt to be so by 


abuse at which the sentiment pointed to by the 


Senaior from Maine in the inaugural address was | 


intended to redress. 1 understand General Tay- 
lor, when he says that the want of “honesty, ca- 
pacity, and fidelity” shall be sufficient ground for 
removal in all cases, to mean that he will remove 
for this cause, whether the ,incumbent of office 
subject to his control be a Whig or Democrat, 
friend or opponent; whether he received his ap- 


pointment from himself or from any of his prede- | 


cesnors. 
But the Senator still insists that the sentiment 
of the inaugural of General Taylor was a pledge 


that for no other cause would he remove an offi- || 


cial incumbent than the want of the particular 
qualifications he therein specified; and, to fortify 
his interpretation of the language of General Tay- 
lor, the honorable Senator has referred to a state- 
ment alleged to have been made during the late 
canvass by the present Governor of Kentucky, 
for many years a distinguished member of the Sen- 
ate, (Governor Crittenden.) That distinguished 
gentleman, known to have been the particular 
and confidential friend of General Taylor, is said to 
have declared in a public speech, or in some letter to 
& friend, afterwards made public, that of his own 
persona! knowledge he could undertake to say that 
General Taylor was opposed to the odious policy 


of proscription for opinion’s sake; and this state- || 
ment of Gov. Crittenden is triumphantly appealed || 
to as proof conclusive, not only that General | 


Taylor was pledged by his own letters and the lan- 
guage of his inaugural address against the policy of 
party proscription, but when these pledges are 
considered in connection with the number of offi- 
cers actually removed by Generai Taylor, that he 
has grossly violated them. Does not the Senator 
know that the distinguished gentleman of Ken- 
ee? referred to, known as he was and is as the 
decided enemy of the proscriptive policy, when 
he wasa member of this body, regarded the in- 
terference of office holders in elections as so gross 


an abuse that he introduced and advocated the || 


passage of a bill to prohibit it by law, and to com- 
pel the President to remove all such offenders 
against official propriety? And is it for a mo- 
ment to be presumed that Governor Crittenden 


ever dreamed of pledging’ that his friend General | 


Taylor would not remove for any such cause? 
But, aside from the authority of Governor Crit- 
tenden on this subject, General Taylor, in assum- 
ing officious intermeddling in elections as good 
cause for removal, might well rely upon the doc- 
trine of Mr. Jefferson, the boasted father of De- 
mocracy. That great man was opposed in prin- 
ciple to the practice of removal for opinion’s sake, 

et he held all active interference in elections as 
just cause of removal. General Taylor, then, has 
taken the ground that Jefferson took, and he may 
safely stand upon such a platform. I need not 
remind the Senator from Maine that the Demo- 
cratic party at this day goes far beyond and con- 
trary to the doctrines of Jefferson upon this sub- 
ject. Can the Senator from Maine really believe 
that General Taylor, either in his namerous let- 
ters or in his inaugural address, really meant to 
pledge himself thet he would not remove a public 
officer on the ground of intermedling in elections ? 
I cannot perceive even a plausible ground for such 
a belief; but it seems the honorable Senator has 
worked himself up to that conclusion. 

The Senator has instituted a comparison 
tween the number of removals during the admin- 
istration of General Jackson and the administra- 
tion, 80 far, of General Taylor. Sir, there is no 
fairness, no justice in such a parallel. When 
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all the | 
business classes of the community. This is the || 


Removals and Appointments—Mr. Bell. 


| General Jackson came into office he found the 


|| office-holders all, or nearly all, Republican or 
|| Democratic. The old party lines had been nearly 
|| or quite obliterated for the preceding twenty years. 
| Gen. Jackson came into” power professing to dis- 
| regard the old party distinctions in appointing to 

office; and it is well known that in his election he 
_ was supported by agreat number of the old Federal 
|| party. However true it may be that there were 
afew incumbents in the Executive departments, 
and throughout the country, who had received 
their appointments under the administration of the 
| elder Adams and of General Washington, yet the 
mass of them had been put in office by Mr. Jef- 
ferson, by Madison, and Monroe, all democratic 
and republican in their principles. ‘The practice 
of removals from office had faiten almost into 
disuse after the commencement of Mr. Jefferson’s 
| administration; and, with but few exceptions, the 
|| offices of the Government were filled by persons 


| who held to the principles of the party which | 


triamphed in 1800. Gen. Jackson, it is well 
| known, did not make removals on the ground that 
| the incumbents were Federalists, but because they 
/were anti-Jackson men. 
Mr. BRADBURY. 
| me, I stated that I had reference to those who were 
| in favor of, and those who were opposed to Gen- 
| eral Jackson. 
Mr. BELL. The distinction between Demo- 
| erats and Federalists was neither made nor re- 
| garded; at every step in his progress of removal 

he was probably turning outa Democrat. The 

Senator from Maine, as an evidence of the greater 
| forbearance of General Jacksun in making remov- 


als, states that of the three or four hundred office- | 


| holders then in the Executive departments, he 
| only removed forty; and he now admits, as he did 
| in his speech, that these removals were made in 


| son men or anti-Jackson men. 
movals, then, were made on the ground of anti- 


| presumption that arises as to the political senti- 
ments of the remainder of the three or four hun- 
dred office-holders in Washington? Why, they 
must have been Jackson men; or, at all events, 
| willing to be so considered. And General Jackson 
would not think of removing his own friends. 
| Well, sir, see the contrast. There had been a 
| fierce struggle for final ascendency between Mr. 
Adams and General Jackson—only forty of the 
| three or four hundred officers in the Executive de- 
partments were understood to be friendly to the 
Administration of Mr. Adams. The distinguished 
| Senator from Kentucky [Mr.*Cray] formed a part 
of his administration; and if any man ever had 
|| just cause to indulge proscriptive feelings, he might 
find it in the circumstances and incidents of the 
| contest then going on; but not a single removal of 

all the office-holders in Washington known to be 
|| favorable to the election of General Jackson, was 
|; made by Mr. Adams. Judge McLean, then Post- 
|| master General, and the ablest we ever had, was 
|| known to favor the election of General Jackson, 
|| still he was retained in office. But so soon as 
| General Jackson came into power, he proceeded 





| : . 
| to remove every office-holder in Washington and 


|| throughout the country, who, in the preceding 
| canvass, had made himself obnoxious to him by 
|| declaring his opposition to him. The whole num- 
| ber removed under his administration and that of 
'| Mr. Van Buren, is said to have been about twelve 
| hundred, and at the close of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
| ministration it may be fairly presumed that they 
|| were all, or nearly all, Jackson men or Democrats. 


|| But what was the condition of things when | 


|| General Taylor came into power? How many 
|| Whigs or Taylar men were then in office of the 
|| twenty thousand civil officers or employés under 
| the Government subject to Executive control ? 
|| Probably not five hundred, if so many. 
But I am dwelling too long on this subject. 
'| The question presented by the manner in which 
|| the discretionary power of removal claimed to be 
'| in the President has been exercised, and the con- 
— to the country, bring to my mind old 
and familiar tepics of party discussion, and [ can 
hardly trust myself to speak of them without un- 
necessary digression. It has been my purpose, 
in the 8 tions I have made, to show that Gen- 
eral Taylor’s course since he came into, power is 


as 


If the Senator will allow*|; would not be a party candidate. 


| reference to the question, whether they were Jack- | 
These forty re- | 


Jackson feelings and sentiments; what is the | 


| . — 
| susceptible of the clearest and most a 
i and vindication against all the ion Ne defence 
| sistency and violated pledges which have od 
| made against him. ‘1 think. upon the whole - 
|| the Senator from Maine, in the views he has : 
_ sented of the course and practice of General Tavln 
| in the matter of pledges and removals from off . 
| has been prompted by the ardor of his feeiin me 
| assail him with undue harshness, and at een . 
| time rashly. I do not, I repeat, pretend that Ge 
‘| eral Taylor may not have made some mistakes both 
| in his removals and appointments—that he has not 
|| in some instances been misled as to’ the existenc. 
| of proper cause of removal; and in others that he 
'| has put incompetent or unworthy persons in office 
Indeed, I know of one instance in which I am ag 
| prehensive that I misled him in regard to an » 
‘| pointment, in which I took a particular j; 
| but I was myself misled by others; and the 
| be many other cases of the same kind. 
| But the Senator from-Maine has assailed the 
_ consistency of General ‘Taylor upon another poi, 
‘| in regard to which [ think he does him injustice. 
| He takes up and comments with severity upon 
| General Taylor’s repeated declaration that he 
It will not be 
_ denied by the Senator that when General Taylor 
'| was first spoken of as a candidate for the Presi. 
|| dency, members of both parties, Whigs and Dem. 
|| Ocrats, united in the expression of their desire to 
|| see him elevated to the highest honor in the gif 
|| of the people. He was solicited to become a 
| candidate by public meetings, held without dis. 
tinction of party, and in some instances by meet 
|| ings exclusively Democratic. Though a Whig, 
| it was the most natural ambition in the world for 
‘| a man in General Taylor’s position to desire to be 
|| elevated to the Presidency by the people, inde- 
| pendent of party. If he is not a second Wash. 
ington, that was an aspiration worthy of a Wash- 
ington. It was eminently patriotic to desire that 
|| the party feuds which had so violently agitated 
the country so long should be allayed. At the 
|| head of his little army in Mexico, and little skilled 
|| in political tactics, he did declare his intention, 
|| though a Whig, not to become a party candidate, 
|} and that, as the people had taken him up, they 
|| alone should settle the question of his candidacy; 
|| but, after his return home, and as, time wore on, 
while he found numerous and devoted friends 
everywhere, he saw that the leaders of the two 
| great parties would not be content that the people 
should have their own way; he was compelled 
|| either to withdraw altogether, and thus disappoint 
the wishes of numerous devoted friends, or modify 


nterest, 
re may 





his first determination. The Senator from Maine 
states, and states truly, that he finds the evidence 
of a change of position in the second Alison let- 
|| ter. Now what was the change indicated in that 
| letter? Why simply that, though a Whig, and 
to that extent a party man, yet that he was not 4 
party candidate in the strict sense of that denom'- 
nation. His meaning was, that he was not so far 
a party candidate that, if elected President, he 
would be bound to conform to the dictation of 
any party upon any exigency in public affairs that 
might arise; that he would administer the Gov- 
ernment according to his own judgment, enligh'- 
ened from every source within his reach, ‘This 
was the true meaning and import of the sec- 
ond Alison letter. Nothing that transpired at the 
|| Philadelphia Convention changed his position in 
|| this respect. There was an avowal made by his 
|| Louisiana friends at that Convention, in regard (0 
the importance of a change of men and of measures 
of Government, which manifested strong Whig 
sentiment; and he declared himself ready to abide 
by the decision of that Convention, as to whether 
he would bea candidate or not; but he accepted 
every nomination tendered to him, and he stl de- 
clined to be considered a party candidate, and 
therefore failed to give satisfaction to numerous 
Whigs of that Convention; and I deny that Ger- 
eral Taylor did become a party candidate any 
further than he avowed in the second Alison let 
ter. The honorable Senator has pointed to 'he 
fact that no Whig platform was laid down by the 
Philadelphia Convention. And why was it 0! 
laid down? It is a sufficient reason to say the! 
Taylor wold oard tei story 1. res 
Taylor ‘ir a 
his course upon any subject; they did not consider 
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to party dictation. [ venture to say that | 
on Thylor does not now consider that ie ever | 
Genevarty candidate, in the sense in which these | 
gare understood throughout the country, or | 
pat he is even now & part President, though | 
elected by the Whig party; though I seldom see 
or converse with him upon such subjects. And 
ve me leave to say, Mr. President, that any | 
man, of any solid pretensions to distinction, lets || 
himself down very much when he professes his | 
yillingness to subscribe to whatever doctrine or | 
liey any number of his friends may think 
per to lay down for his guidance. I believe the | 
aetice of the Democratic party is, that their can- 
jidate shall square himself by the rules laid down || 
by the Convention which nominates him, and | 
shat this requisition is rigorously enforced. That 
is precisely what General Taylor would never 
consent to. Hle*resolutely, and to the last, refused 
o pledge himself to any particular system of ad- | 
ministrative policy. After all that has been said 
inst General Taylor by the Senator from Maine 
_after all the abuse which has been lavished upon 
him by the Democratic journals—after all that has | 
been said against the Whig party for taking up 
and electing him to the Presidency, will that Sen- 
ator deny that the Democratic party seriously con- 
templated his nomination, and that it was proba- 
bly only not done because General Taylor avowed 
himself a Whig? | 

Mr. BRIGHT, (in his seat.) He was the last 
man we would have thought of taking up. 

Mr. BELL. Nevertheless it was so announced 
by the principal organ of the party, the Washing- | 
ton Union, and if such a thing was never thought | 
of by the Democratic party, then their organ is | 
ota reliable sheet. 

Mr. BRADBURY. 
be mistaken. 

Mr. BELL. I think I cannot be mistaken. I 
certainly have seen the statement in the Union that 
General Taylor would probably have received the 
nomination of the Democratic party but for his 
declaration that he was a Whig. Will the Sena- 
tor deny, that after General Taylor received the | 
nomination of the Whig Convention at Philadel- | 
a that it was forthwith announced in the 

ashington Union, and reéchoed in the two or || 
three hundred Democratic journals of the country, |} 
that General Taylor had become a party candidate; 
that he was the Whig candidate; that he would be-|| 
proseriptive in his policy if elected; that all his | 
professions of moderation meant nothing at all? || 
And if this be so, how could the people have been | 
deceived by General Taylor’s professions? Was | 
the honorable Senator deceived ? 

Mr. BRADBURY. 
tions did not deceive me, although there are many 
that they did deceive. 

Mr. BELL. . Well, I will not press that point. 
But I will say that General Taylor lost more 
Whig votes than he gained from the Democratic 
side in consequence of his not being considered a 
thorough party candidate. 

Mr. SEWARD. At least forty to one in the 
State of New York. 

Mr. BELL. The Senator from New York 


| 








| 





I think the Senator must 








says “‘ forty to one”’ in that State; and [ have little || 


doubt that in every State of the Union General 
Taylor lost as many Whig votes as he gained 
Democratic ones, But will my friend from Maine 
allow me to ask him one other question, and will he 
answer me frankly? Would he not have been dis- 
appointed ifGeneral Taylor had made no removals? 
Whether, in fact, he did not desire that General 
Taylor should be proscriptive in his policy, and 
turn out the Democrats right and left? 

Mr. BRADBURY. That would be a reflection 
upon the persons removed in my own State. The 
gentlemen who have been turned out were known 
to be men of honesty, capacity, and fidelity, and 
I regrets to see them turned out. 

r. BELL. But I desire to know whether the 
honorable Senator and his leading friends of the 
Democratic parry would not have been greatly 
disappointed if General Taylor had failed to make 
removals of Democrats from office ? 

Mr. BRADBURY. I have never 
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eo they had the man before them who would || to expect an answer. Will the honorable Senator 


|| ground that he was a better Jackson man and 


'| And 1 repeat that General Taylor might, with lit- 


i Taylor. 


| Most of the important offices in that State have 


| terms; but ‘I know that some five or six offices 


|| Tennessee to whom he has referred, and see if he |, 


I will say that the declara- || knows of any office of value in Tennessee held by | 
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Senate. 





principles of that party on the subject of removals 
from office, should persist in these attacks. 

There is one other question connected with the 
| subject before the Senate that | wish to say a few 
words upon: How can the Senator from Maine, 
or any of his political friends, with any consistency 
or propriety support a resolution calling for the 
| reasons or causes upon which removals from office 
have been made by the President, when it is well 
known that the Democratic party has for twenty 
years past resisted all such calls when proposed b 


deny that the Democrats, of whom he speaks as | 
having been turned out of office in his own State, 
had been active intermeddlers in elections? I be- 
lieve, from the general practice of the Democratic | 
Administrations in the last twenty years, of put- | 
ting into office those who were expected to be most | 
serviceable in elections, that General Taylor might 
with perfect safety, and in accordance with his 
principles, have turned out every office-holder in 
the northern States. They had been putin by the 
Democratic party, and were ex officio active parti- || their opponents. The Senator in his first apeech 
sans. So far was this policy of requiring the ac- || upon this subject, took the ground that the Jack- 
tive service of office-holders carried during General || son party in 1830, when this question was most 
Jackson’s administration, that I remember a case || fully considered, had’voted down a series of reso- 
in Ohio in which one Jackson postmaster was || lutions offered by Mr. Holmes in the Senate, 
turned out and another put in, on the express || making a similar call, because some of the resolu- 
tions embraced matter foreign to the object of the 
|| call, and were objectionable in other respects; and 
i therefore the Senator concluded that the then Jack- 
tle risk of violating his principles, have turned out || on, now Democratic, party were not committed 
the whole corps of office-holders North; not so in || against such calls. But the Senator cannot shelier 
the South and Southwest. In those sections || himself and his friends, under the assumption of 
office-holders are notso uniformly active partisans. i the facts stated in relation to the resolutions of M r. 
In one of the most populous counties of Tennessee | Holmes. At the same session of Congress Mr. 
there is a Democratic postmaster, for example, || Barton, then Senator from Missouri, offered a sin- 
who cannot be removed upon the principle adopted || gle resojution calling upon the President to eom- 
by the present Administration, though the Whigs, | municate to the Senate his reasons or the causes 
who hold that the principle upon which removals for removing the recorder of land titles in that 
are made should be the same in both parties, State. I forget his name. The Senator from 
think it a great hardship. Wisconsin [Mr. Dopae] or the Senator from Mis- 
The Senator from Maine has adverted to a doc- | souri [Mr. Benton] may recollect his name, I 
trine advanced by Jefferson as republican—the || believe it was Carson. [Mr. Benron assented,]} 
equalization of the public offices between the two The argument upon which the call was resisted by 
parties—one which the present Administration | the Jackson members in the general debate which 
may consider sound; and insists that it has not | took place upen that and Mr. Holmes’s resolutions 
been regarded in the removals made by General || was, that the power of removal was absolute and 
The State of Tennessee has been re- | discretionary in the President by the Constitution; 
ferred to by the Senator among others, as evidence || that he alone was responsible; that the Senate had 
of the truth of this allegation. I should like to || no right to demand his reasons for doing an act ex- 
know who it was that gave the Senator the inform- || clusively within his power and control; that the 
ation he relies upon in regard to removals in || Senate had no other power inthe matter of removals 
that State. | from and appointments to office, than to reject or 
Mr. BRADBURY. It was a member of Con- || Confirm the appointments when the President nom- 
gress from that State. || inated. But Mr. Barton, in the case of Carson, 
Mr. BELL. No matter, I am not disposed to || took the identical ground in favor of the propriety 


question the general correctness of the statement || of making the call for the reason and cause of the 
| removal, that the Senator from Maine has urged in 


|| pressing the adoption of his resolution. Mr. Bar- 
upon resignation and the expirations of the official || °°" contended that the fact of removal implied a 
| cause of some sort derogatory to the character of 


held by Democrats, and ranging in value, I should | the dismissed functionary; that to dismiss a pub- 
estimate, from some four hundred to eight hundred || lic officer and refuse to communicate the cause, was 
ora thousand dollars, are still in the hande of || '® infict an injury and do gross injustice to private 
Democratic incumbents. . Bat. will. the Senator || character. It was an injury to his family and his 


from Maine consult again with the gentleman from || ™e2ns of livelihood, If the party removed was 
innocent of any misconduct, common justice re- 


quired that his innocence should appear; if guilty 


: : > || of any misdemeanor it was due alike to himself and 
a Whig when Generel Taylor come. into, power! || the public that the extent of his guilt should be 


I am obliged to say that I recollect none, not even | . 
. . y ' known. It will be remembered that removals from 


nied een etios |! office during the administration of General Jack- 


Pennsylvania, if he has any knowledge that a || °°". were justified under the pretext of reform, 
single Whig was in possession of any office of || Which necessarily increased the presumption of 


value when this Administration. entered upon its || 4¢linquency of some kind on the part of the dis- 
dation? missed officer. But Mr. Barton’s resolution was 


Mr. COOPER. No, sir. | laid on the table by a strict party vote. Now if 


Mr. DAWSON, (in his seat.) Take the State anything can be regarded as settled by the Demo- 
of Maine! ; f | cratic party, it seems to me that this question of 
Mr BELL I will ask my friend from Maine | the right of the Senate to call for the causes of 
qhethes in bin own State he knew of any Whig removals from office must be’so regarded, when, 
who held an office of any value. when General || as far as I recollect, every such call has been re- 
Taylor came into possession of the White House? | jected by that party when in power in the last 


ae | twenty years. 
Mr. BRADBURY. There were Whigs in office Z er ” 
tn the Siateiet Maine. | Mr. DAWSON. On evergoccasion since 1789 


isted these i e 
Ndr) BULEx . 1 mean offices of any value. | they have resisted these inquiries 


; Mr. BRADBURY. The Senator is mistaken. 
Mr. BRADBURY. Not a large number, sit. Mr. BELL. I am not prepared to go so far 
| (Laughter. } 





more influential in elections than his predecessor. 





been changed—some upon removals and others 








back as that, but I think Iam not mistaken as to 
Mr. BELL. Let the same inquiry be made in || the course of the Democratic party upon this sub- 
reference to every State of the Union, and the || ject during the last _— years. 5 
| same response would follow. And I cannot re- I did not.intend when [ rose to occupy the time 
| frain from saying, under all the facts admitted, or || of the Senate at all on this oceasion further than 
disclosed and established, connected with this sub- || to say that upon some future occasion | would ask 
ject, that the speech of the honorable Senator, and || the attention of the Senate upon the general prin- 
all the arguments by which he has sought to sus- || ciples involved in the resolutions, anu it is my in- 
tain his attack upon the course of the President, as tention, if no Senator anticipates me, to offer for 
most extraordinary. Ido not mean to say that | the consideration of the Senate a proposition to 
the manner or the matter of the Senator is im- |) restrict the discretionary power claimed by the 








iven an 
thought to that sub " | proper for debate, or unparliamentary. I mean to || Executive over all the civil officers of the country, 
Mr. BELL. f will not press my friend upon that } say, that it is extraordinary and surprising that a || and to regulate removals from office by law, and 
Point. Itis a delicate su , and I have no right || member of the Democratic party, holding to the | [ am glad to find that the Senator from Maine, if 
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on that point, 


Mr. BRIGHT. It was not my intention to 
have anid a word on this subject, but the remarks 
of the honorable Senator from Tennessee have | 
struck me with so much surprise, and differ 80 | 
widely from what I regard asthe facts in the case, | 





| 


| 
} 
} 
} 
} 


that I feel compelled (late as it is) to ask the in- | 


dulgence of the Senate for a few moments, while I | 
atternpt a short reply to one or two of his positions. 

The Senator must have doubtless proceeded at 
rome length with his remarks before 
Chamber, and | am not quite sure that! understand | 
the tenor of those I have heard. 
him, however, | hope he will please to correct me. 
I understood the honorable Senator to say that the 
present Executive had not, since his induction into 
Office, violated any pledge or pledges given to the | 
country before his election, in reference to re- 
movala from office. 

Mr. BELL. I saidso, according toanything that 
I had « personal knowledge of in my own section 
of the country; and I believe, unless he has been 
misled, he has done it nowhere. 

Mr. BRIGHT. [amataloas whether to give the 
reaponse of the honorable Senator a general or spe- 
cial interpretation. I presume he means, by “ his 
own section,’? the State of Tennessee. If so, | 
have no rizht, and do not, after his statement, 
contradict him. But if the honorable Senator 
would have his declaration general, or broad 
enough to embrace the State | have the honor to 
represent, then | take issue with him. Sir, | here 
declare publicly, upon my responsibility as a Sen- 
ator, that the indiscriminate removals, made at 
the time, and under the circumstances attending 
them, amount, in my judgment, to a most flagrant 
and daring violation of the many and repeated 
pledges given by the present Executive to the 
public; without which pledges, in my opinion, he 
could not have been elected. What a spectrcle is 
here presented; one that, as an American, I will | 
not characterize as it deserves. 
nation, and respect for that high office, filled by 
the incumbent, restrains a full expression of my 
sentiments, That pledges were given, none are 
so bold asto deny. Now let ua see how they 
were kept in my State, Indiana. There are some 
twenty or more Federal officers in that State, sub- 


entered the | 


| where honest, upright, just men, faithful officers, | 
| of unspotted integrity have been removed on false 


| the friends of the Administration fear the revela- || 
tion of charges upon which removals have been || 


| ting up the monstrous defence that ** no removals } and doing another. 
i 


ject to the approval of this body; of these, one || 


alone remains, a monument of Executive forbear- | 
ance—an Executive that commended himself to | 


he “loathed proscription.”’ 
are a hundred or more (whose names do not come | 
here for confirmation) other mementoes of the | 
manner in which pledges made before an election | 
are afterwards redeemed. 

Mr. BELL. Do you mean this generally ? 

Mr. BRIGHT. Iam now speaking of the con- 
duct of the Executive as applicable to my own 
State. 

Several Senarons. 
ours, 

Mr. BRIGHT. I understood the honorable 
Senator from Tennessee to say that the files of the | 
several departments would show, that for ail cases | 
of removals there had been a cause. If so, it be- 
comes a matter of serious interest to those who 
appreciate the value of an unsullied reputation, 
and who prize fair fame far above office or its 
emoluments, (asmanydo,and as! trust every man 
pee to know a Se are oo te been 
alleged against them, and upon which the Execu- 
tioet grounded its ion. It belongs to every man 
to have the offences with which hestands charged | 
read out, thata disinterested public may decide for 


It is alike applicable to 


itself on the guilt or innocence of a fellow-citizen, | to a very responsible office was advised and con- 


and not that a corps of interested officials should 
pronounce a star-chamber sentence. In the ab- 
sence of the charges upon which Executive action 
was founded, the Executive itself stands forth as 


the public accuser and the removed as the crimi- 


e || controversy, and the important point involved in 
If | misquote || 


places, and who have actually succeeded in their 


| efforts ? 


Mr. BELL. [ do not—and if any man has 
done so, and obtained office by such means, I 
would instantly seek his removal. I venture, how- 
ever, that there is not a case of that sort in exist- 
ence. If it is shown that such a thing has been 
done, knowingly, | should myself be disposed to 
denounce the Executive as false to his piedges and 
the country. 


Mr. BRIGHT. With this avowal from the || 


honorable Senator, | come now to the point in 
the resolutions offered by the Senator from Maine. | 
I say there are cases (and | speak knowingly) | 


charges—whether preferred directly by the suc- 


to us (who are out of the pale of Executive con- 
fidence) by the passage of these resolutions. Do 


made ? 
should fear, and not the judges, who have acted on | 
high constitutional obligations. 


If its victims were guilty, itis they who | 


ure, were it not coupled with the circumstances 
under which these rem.vals have been made; Iam 
one of those who contend for the right of an Ad- 
ministration to choose its own officers. Had there 
been no pledges in advance, committing the Exec- 
utive to a fixed policy on this subject; had there | 
been no pretence of ‘* proscribing proscription;”’ | 
had the friends of the Administration, hes the 

violation of its sacred pledges, abstained from set- | 


had taken place but for cause,’’ I should not advo- 


cate these resolutions. The broken faith, the at- 





1 
| ment of the Government havin 
| 
| 


| true, that General Taylor had made fals 


|| made out. 
|| lor did not mean to say, nor could he be fairly 


tainment of power at the expense of truth, the | 


|| general beheadment of Democratic incumbents the 
Respect for the || 


Union over, not only taking their offices, but aim- 
ing an indirect, if not to say direct, blow at their 


impel and prompt me to the support of these reso 
lutions, and ought, as | conceive, to bring to. their 
support every gentleman friendly to the late Ad- 
ministration. 


} 
} 


reputations—these are the considerations which 


| tor from Maine say he has. 
Mr. President, I should not advocate this meas- || 
|| 











cases (of which no doubt there are man ) dem 
the scrutiny of this body. It is due alles armand 
ae oe our-fellow-citizens that the door be 
thrown w i inv; 
i arn e open, and their accusers be invited 
Mr. BELL. Will the honorable 
me whether he has applied in any coe : 
formation in the case to which he has alluded? 
Mr. BRIGHT. I am gratified that the hone 
able Senator has asked me the question. | : 
swer, that the chairman of a committee of as 
body, whose duties connect him with that de at 
aving charge of the 
| papers I refer to, made a written request in beha(s 
of the committee, and the reply was: “ H, . 
garded the papers applied for as exclusively within 
the direction and control of the President.” Thy, 
making it very evident that unless some action ig 


| had here, requiring an official surrend 
cessful applicant, or by some faithful friend, * or || Bg. i ites 


by some disinterested patriot,” can only be known || 


information sought by these resolutions: many of 
us will be left to act in the dark, and our friends 


| be condemned on false charges, without even the 
| forms of a trial. ' 


Mr. BELL. What I denied, was that it was 
€ . 

The Senator from Indiana and the Sina. 
I have been arguing 
that, from the facts and statements relied on by 
| the Senator from Maine, this charge haa not been 
What | said was, that General Tay. 


tences. 





construed to say, that he would not make any re. 
| moval for intermeddling in elections, or other 
| such cause, beside the want of honesty and capa. 


| city. You see, that makes an issue between us, 
|| as to whether it is so or not that General Taylor 


| has made false pretences—professing one thing 
Now, the Senator from |nd)- 


‘| ana thinks he has, and so thinks the Senator from 


Maine. But when they come to bring forward 
| the proofs and the arguments, it appears that 
| these charges of false pretences and broken pledges 
| are inferred from the general declaration that he 
| was opposed to the proscriptive policy, and that 
he would not remove except for cause. But for 
what cause? Cause that would subject the party 


| removed to the penalties of law? Incompetency? 
| 


Are these the only causes that should be under- 


|| stood as governing General Taylor in these re- 


Let but the Administration avow that their un- || movals according to his declarations? By no 


precedented proscriptive policy, which has no || means. 


| parallel in our history, is based upon political || as the neglect of the duties of office and intermed- 
the people for their suffrages on the ground that || grounds, and it would relieve the friends of the late 


Besides these, there |) Administration from vindicating the implied con- 


| 


There may be many causes besides, such 


dling with elections. Private habits, too, are 
sometimes a good cause of removal, such as a too 


| demnation now resting upon them. Unless this || free indulgence at the festive board. Now these 


| 
| 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


duty, and the duty of every Senator on this side 
of the Chamber, to press these resolutions to their 
adoption. 


| 


The sequel, in my humble judgment, 


will show that the only offence truly chargeable | 
against nine-tenths of the removals, is devotion to || be denied that they interfere with the proper dis- 


the principles of the Democratic party. 


| be done, of which I have no hope, organized as || are causes which sometimes may constitute a sul- 
the present Administration is, | feel that it is my | 


ficient ground of removal, and yet it would be 
eruel and brutal in the Administration to make 
such matters a subject of public investigation or of 
public exposure, These causes may not involve 
criminality in the eye of the law, while it cannot 





|| charge of public duties. Besides, young men may 


No doubt, in many instances, it will be found || reform, and old ones too. Now, in reference to 


that charges have been preferred, but in few or | 
none can they be proved when tested. As one of 
the friends of the late Administration, and as the | 
friend of all who were its friends, I court investi- | 
gation. My faith in the general purity of the | 


| the grounds upon which removals t ave been made 
| in Indiana, or to the cause of removal in the partic- 
ular case referred to by the Senator from that State, 
I know nothing. My information upon the whole 
subject of the number of the removals that have 





party which has built up the institutions of our || been made, and the causes of removal, is of a very 
country is firm, and I believe, when put to the | genes nature. My friend over the way, [Mr. 


test, its officers will come out of any ordeal that 


may be instituted with unsuilied reputations. I | SwrrH¥ have been very industrious in collecting - 


have, sir, in my mind at this moment a case fur- 
nishing an unanswerable argument in favor of the 
adoption of these resolutions. It.is that of a most 
worthy and meritorious man, whose appointment 


sented to by this body some three years ago, and 
who has been removed by the present Adminis- 
tration on a set of ex parte charges, preferred and 
acted upon without the knowledge of the accused, | 





and which charges if true would subject him to || 


| ministration have been doing. 





} 


RADBURY,] and my friend from Connecticut, {Mr. 


all the statistics upon the subject, and I must say 


‘| that [ have not much faith in them, though they 


may be very correct; I mean to say, that | do not 
know personally much in detail of what the Ad- 
I have, it is true, 
some knowledge of the character of the gentlemen 
who fill the highest offices, and I think them honest. 
I may say, also, that I have had but a limited per- 
sonal acquaintance with Gen. Taylor; but | think 
he ‘ame hace man, and that he intends to execute 


nals. Is it not, then, due to this Adminstration that || severe punishment. I should not have referred || the power confided to him justly, whenever that 


it should clear itself of the fearful responsibility of || to this particular case, were it not in my power, 
this wholesale denunciation of thousands of our || from my own personal knowledge of the facts, to 


fellow-citizens ? Does the honorable Senator (who | 


seems to speak with a full knowledge of the acts || publicly court and defy investigation. Take the 


and doings of the present Administration) kno 


offices, but in doing so, travel some other track 


of instances in which false charges have been filed | than over the reputation of the faithful and strick- 
Againt incumbents by persons who sought their re- || en down Democratic incumbents. This and like 


|| Power is brought into exercise; and I think I can 


also undertake to say, that whenever such a casé 


enter an unqualified denial as to their trath, and | as that suggested by the Senator from Indiana is 


made * Il see that justice is done; nay, 
more; whe is dee any ee ee 
ticed fraud upon any department | 

t, with the view of securing office for hime 
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> er CONG.....18T Sess. Board of Accounts—Mr, Hunter. : 


———— rr eee eee” _ 
i on the fraud being made manifest, be imme- || bill proposes to establish a board, to be called a 








et 
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temptations, and all would submit readily and with- 

















a ely removed. I shall be wholly mistaken in || Board of Accounts, and to consist of three commis- || out suspicion to decisions given by a board thus 
or te at Taylor’s character if he does not render || stoners, who shall hold office for the term of twelve | constituted and surrounded by all the circumstan- 
1Y; be - t and decided justice in such acase. If he yeors. These terms are so arranged that one of || ces which are considered to secure judicial fairness. 
Med pont not do so, ! should be prepared to renounce | them shall expire in each period of four years, and | This board would probably diminish the number 
T tel et denounce him myself. I do not undertake to | thus give each Administration the appointment of ) of contested cases, by giving uniformity and bar- 
OF in deny or impugn the statement of the Senator from || one commissioner upon its adventto power. Itis || mony to the decisicns in the de periments vpon 
eg indiana, aad { repekt! that if such & wrong as that || also provided that no commissioner shall serve || matters of law and partition regulation, Instead 
Onor entioned by the Senator from Indiana has been || after he is sixty-five years of age; but objections || of having as many appellate tribunals as there are 
eq e petrated, it ought to be redressed promptly. || to this feature have already been urged to me in || heads of department», we should have but one, 
this ner all, | would ask whether this is the proper || private, and Lam very willing to see the restric- || giving a harmonious and consistent body of de- 
Part. igce for such inquisitions to be made? I do think || tion removed. The bill proposes that this board cisions. Situng constantly, and devoted as they 
F the that where there Is probable ground to believe that || shail try all cases of claim or account whicli arise || would be to objects of this one character, they 
ehalf such an abuse has existed, and that there is no || out of law or positive regulation, and which may | would be enabled to act speedily upon contested 
e re. jisposition shown to correct tt, then there is cause || be carried before it by appeal from the Comptrol- || cases, and we should not hear of marshals or 
ithia for an inquiry of a more serious character. If the || lers or Commissioners of Customs, Lands, Indian | collectors waiting weeks and perhaps months 
Thus honorable Senator says that, from his personal || Affairs, Pensions, or Patents. In such cases the || for a settlement of their accounts. And last, 
On is knowledge, he knows these charges to be false, and || final decision is to be given, not by the heads of | but not least, the establishment of such a board 
| the that the man is suffering in his character, | will say || departments in which they origivated, but by this || would relieve the heads of departments from 
iy of it is a most gross and outrazeous case, and hasonly || board. ‘Ihe board is also required to make quar- | labors often of a disagreeable and very oner- 
ends io be made sufficiently evident to meet with the || terly examinations into the accounts of the differ- || ous character, and for which they may have 
1 the most satisfactor correction. ent departments, and to report the result of their | no peculiar qualifications, although they may be 
Mr. BRADBURY. I would like to inquire of || investigation to the President and Congress; no- || good executive officers, in all that relates to duties 
the Senator from Tennessee, whether the heads of ticing not only the faithfulness and efficiency with | strictly administrative. This relief, | have no 
wag deprrtments have not made removals from office || which existing methods are pursued, but also any || doubt, would be very sensibly and advantageously 
pre- on account of political opinions ? | changes in the system of accounts which they may | felt by the Secretary of the Treasury, who has 
ena. Mr. BELL. I have not seen the heads of de- || think proper to be made. Such are the duties || enough to tax all his energies in the executive du- 
tine iments, or had any communication with them || immediately connected with the departments which || ties of his department, without being troubled with 
by upon this subject for a considerable time. What || this bill proposes to assign them. There is yet || matters of contested account or judicial invesuiga- 
ren rinciples they proceed upon in making removals || another class which has a more immediate refer- | tions of private claims, which are often sent to him 
‘ay. from offices within their control, [ cannot state. I || ence to ourselves—to the Congress of the United || by Congress without due consideration. But there 
irly will state all that | know upon the subject. 1 pro- || States. It is proposed that cases founded upon || is another duty to be discharged by this board in 
Te. fess to have understood General Taylor’s princi- || quitable considerations, and of such a character || the departments, from which important advantages 
ther ples and professions upon this subject; and in my | as are usually presented to Congress by petiuon, | may be expected. They are required to examine 
\pa- art of the country I know of no case of removal || shall undergo a preliminary investigation by this quarterly into the accounts of the departments, 
us, affording any just ground to impute deception or || board, which is to recommend such of them as it | and not only to report their condition, but also to 
rlor fraud on the public, and I do not think that there || deems good to Congress, to be satisfied by uppro- |) recommend such changes in the existing methods 
ing has been any ground for such complaint any- || priations to be made by ts two Houses. The pe- | as they may think proper. Some such inveatiga- 
di. where. I know, also, that in the removals in my || Utioner is allowed to file a bill in the nature of a || tion as this, to be made by competent persons, and 
om State, or where there have been applications for || bill of equity before this board; the United States || often enough to insure the detection of abuses be- 
ard removals, 80 far as they have come to my knowl- || is to be regularly defended by counsel, and, afier || fore they ave of long standing, would have a most 
hat edge, some deficiency of qualification on the part || an examination of the facts and the principles of | salutary effect upon the officers in those depart- 
2es of the person already in office, or some active in- || the case, these are to be stated, with the opinion | ments, and also upon the system of accounts it- 
he termeddling with elections, neglect of official du- || of the board, and reported to Congress whenever || self. It would be of great service to the clerks 
hat ties, or Some other special eause, has been required || the demand is deemed to be good. Here, too, | and the heads of bureaus to know that a search- 
for to be made out, to the satisfaction of the President, || it has been suggested, that reports ought to be || ing and an intelligent eye is upon them. The good 
ty or of the department having the control of the || made to Congress, not in those cases only which || would labor with more spirit, and the faithless and 
yy? appointment, and where no such cause was shown, || are deemed good, but in all cases which they ex- || inefficient would euher mend their ways, or pre- 
er- there has been no removal. There were, however, || amine. 1 acquiesce in the propriety of the sug- || pare to leave. Goto what bureau you may aod 
re- two instances which came under my knowledge of || gestion, and shall be ready to act accordingly || you will probably find two classes of officere-—the 
no cause assigned which | regarded as sufficiently || when the amendment is proposed, || good and the fauhtul, and the worthless and inef- 
ch established, and gave my opinion to that effect, to Such, sir, "are the general provisions of the bill. || ficient—the latter sometimes getting the larger eal- 
d- be filed in the proper department, yet my opinion [| And now a word oro as to each of the two class- || aries, and the former doing ull the work. It some 
ire was overruled, and the removals were not made. || es of duties with which this board is to be in- |; times happens that the former class have to labor 
00 Upon my arrival at Washington last fall, I felt an || trusted, and as to the probable benefits to be night and day, to answer calls of Congress, or even 
se interest to know upon what principles the Admin- || derived from its discharge of them. First, as to || to do the work properly belonging to others, who 
if istration were proceeding in making removals. 1 }| those which ure connected with the departments. | are incapable of discharging them duties; and yet 
be had seen a great deal in various Democratic papers, || 1t seems to me that such claims and accounts as are || they get no extra pay, or get it with difficulty, 
ke and especially the Union, about the gross viola- || now settled in the departments will be adjusted || whiist the others draw tull salaries for work which 
of tions of General Taylor’s pledges, and about his much more speedily and satisfactorily by such a | they do not perform. The evri is remeviiiess, be- 
ve having got into power upon false pretences; and board as itis proposed to establish than according || cause these inefficient persons often owe their 
ot the first thing I did when I got here, was to inquire || to the existing method. This board will have, itis || places to poliveal influence, and will continue to 
8- of some of the members of the Cabinet, and Gen. to be presumed, many of the qualifications and the || hold them-through the same means, until seme 
v eral Taylor himself, the policy and principles which qualities of a court of justice, It will not only be || body is established skillful enough to detect, and 
to had been adopted on this subject. 1 then learned composed in all probability of persons of such || independent enough to deviare, these abuses where 
le that the principles upon which they acted were gualifications as would suit the bench, but it will || they exist. I know we have committees of Con- 
c- precisely those which | have stated to-day. | || become more and more skilled in the matiers sub- gress appointed for the express purpose of look- 
e, muld hear of but one or two cases where | thought || mitted to them, from daily and constant practice. || ing into these matters; but you mght as well ap- 
le ihe grounds were not made out to my entire satis- |} This board, wo, will be as independent as it 1s |) point John Doe and Richard Roe to discharge 
e faction; but these were at the commencement of || possible to make them, with the notions which || these duties, for all the good that 1s done by them. 
y the session. There may have been some other || many entertain as to the absolute right of removal || To conduct these investigations would require 
r. rule adopted since that time; but if there has, | || which they think ts vested by the Consutuuon im | more time, more experience, and more knowledge 
r must say that | am not cognizant of the fact. the President. The term is a long one, and it is |) of our complicated system ot public accoums, then 
es lela tepals nd scarcely probable that a President would remove || any committee of Congress can bring to the task. 
y s one from an office so nearly assimilated to the ju- The appointment of such committees is mere 
y BOARD OF ACCOUNTS. dicial character in its nature, without good and suf- || ** brutum fulmen’’—a sort of well-meaning fiction, 
u ficient reasons. 1t is probable, therefore, that this |) which might have answered some useful purpose 
- REMARKS OF MR. HUNTER, || tribunal would be removed from those political i+ || before its utter inefficiency was discovered. But 
, OF VIRGINIA, fluences which ought never to be feit in matters of || the investigation of such a board as is propoaf 
a Iw Seu M May 6. 1850 account or pecuniary claim, and which it is to be || here, would have a very salutary effect upon all 
. REE: POOTDAN s: OE. Ms ; feared are daily growing more and more potent |! concerned in the departments. Had such « board 
. On the Bill to establish a Board of Accounts. with the accounting officers of the Government. || existed, we should have been warned of the accu- 
¢ Mr. HUNTER said: One of the best officers we have ever had (Mr. |) mulation of business in the Third Auditor’s Office 
e _ Mr. President, before we act upon the bill which || Hagner) was in danger of losing his office more || before hundreds, end perhaps thousands, of cases 
t is now taken up for consideration, it may be well thar once, as well as [ remember, on account of | had been presented, and were waiting for action. 
t for me to explain, in as few words as possible, its || the ae with which Sempre the nghts of || If there were not clerks enough, or if those em- 
: Object and intention. This bill is designed to rem- || the United States against what he conceived to be 
: dy 0 and a growing evil—l wr the delay || improper demands. It is wrong to expose such | reported by those whose voice would have bee 
, . &nd sometimes the denial of to individuals || officers, it is wrong to expose even the heads of || respected, and the evil would have been remedied. 







who have claims agai Government, by 
establishing a tribuinal ‘which will give a prompt, 
fair, and intelligent decision in all such cases. ‘The 


departments, to these influences and temptations 
in matters of account or claim. Such a board ae 
this would shield them, one and all, from such 





I do not mention this by way of blaming the 7 
ent Auditor, who found this accumulation of 


ployed were inefficient, the fact would have been 
| ness when he entered into the office, and who, as 
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his predecessor was in fault. There was proba- 
bly a want of efficient force in the office; but the 
evil, whatever it may have been, ought to have been 
examined into, and the remedy ought to have been 
applied, 1 have reason to believe that such an in- 
vestigation as this bill proposes might lead to val- 
vable changes in the system of accounts itself. 
believe, sir, that important and valuable changes 
might be made in our system of public accounts by 
such a board as is here proposed, 
perienced and intelligent persons, whose lives were 
devoted to the stady of such subjects. Indeed, it 


1 believe, isa good officer. Nor do Il suppose that the system to depend. In the fi 


Board of Accounts—Mr. Hunter. 


rst place, the 


|| tem of book-keeping by double entry was intro- 


| 


| 
| 


would not require a great deal of knowledge of the | 


subject to pomt out serious faults in the existing 
sysiem. I might refer, if there were time to enter 


represented money known to be in the treasury, 
and the other money which was technically so and 
upon the Register’s books. 
complicated system of keeping the treasury-note 
aceount.. As far back as the establishment of the 
Home Department, in the debate upon the evils to 
be remedied in the Treasury Department, | men- 
tioned the fact that money collected sometimes did 


after; and money received from customs in one 
year was often represented in ttie public accounts 
as the revenue of another year, owing to the de- 
lays in entering these amounts upon the Register’s 
books. The fault here was not, as I believe, in the 
officers who kept the books, but in the system of 
accounts. The evil, as | understand, has been 
remedied since, to some extent, by requiring weekly 
aiatements from all the collectors at important 
points. But, Mr. President, 1 do not pretend to 


|| the departments of payment—the latter being | 


| 


} 


1 


| 
consisting of ex- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


required to be deposited in the treasury. This ex- 
ample the English followed in requiring the ex- 


penses of collecting the customs to be paid into | 
the treasury, and pot retained as of old by the | 


collecting officers. We, too, have copied the Eng- 


lish example on this subject; but the French go | 


further: they require all money arising from the 
sale of unnecessary “ materiel,’’? whether in the 
War, Navy, or other department, to be repaid into 


|| the treasury. A third principle, to which Dr. 


sysie | Bowring attaches great importance, “is the sep- 
into it, to the two sets of accounts, one of which || 


*‘ aration of the departments of administration from 


|| appointed by and accountable to the treasury, to 


|| ciple of organization as this. 


I might point to the | 
| ‘ operations, are all referred.’ 


*‘ whom the details of payment, as well as its greater 
Mr. President, this 


| is a feature which may well challenge our attention, 
|| and which will be worthy of our study, should 
| we ever reorganize our executive departments. 


|| Few things would simplify so much the details of 
net appear upon the Register’s books until months || 


administration in our departments as such a prin- 
But, sir, F should 
digress from the inquiry before us, if | were to 


|| speculate upen this subject; I return to the finan- 


| ctal machinery of which 1 have been speaking. 


' shall not attempt, what would not be necessary 


| the whole system. 


as connected with the present inquiry, to analyze 
Suffice it to say, that one, and 


|| not the least important of its features is, ‘* a court 
| of accounts, whose functions are the examination 


know what reforms are necessary; 1 would not un- | 
dertake to suggest them with my limited knowledge || 


and experience of such subjects. 
ever, that I know enough to justify the opinion 
that these matiers require investigation by com- 
Po and impartial persons. It is to such a 


|| antiquity, but useless and inefficient. 


I believe, how- || 


‘of every public account, and the release of every 
*‘ public tunctionary within the year after the period 
‘of operation.”” There has been in France a 
** Chambre des Comptes,” an institution of great 
Napoleon, 


| who saw the valuable uses to which it might be 


oard as this that we might look for reforms in | 
our system of public accounts with far more || 


reason than to the heads of departments. 
gentlemen may have high administrative talent; 
they may be well informed in general politics and 
the great principles upon which public affairs 
shouwtd be administered, and yet have but little 
knowledge of accounts as a system, and but a 
small portion of that special information which is 


These || 


adapted, remodelled it, and gave it a judicial char- 
acter. He made the tenure of office for life, and 


and made the audit and revisal of this court neces- 


sary to the release of the receiver and payer of the | 


| public money. Count Mollier, who contributed 
| so largely to the construction of the financial ma- 
|| chinery of France, has shown a high appreciation 


| of the value of this insutution. 
Bowring, he dweils upon the benefits derived from || 


j 
} 


necessary to enable them to understand what is | 


necessary in order to reform the evils and insuffi- 
ciencies of existing methods. Such a board as 
this, however, would make the subject their study, 
and would be competent to suggest and superin- 
tend the necessary reforms. 


In his letter to Dr. 


| this institution, and, after enumerating its functions, 


| he says: 


Nor, sir, is this | 


experiment without example in the history of the | 


world. A similar institution is to be found in 
France, whose financial machinery (I do not say 


whose financial system) is, perhaps, the best in || 
It is so striking as to have attracted | 
the attention and invited, to some extent, the imi- || 
tation of her insular neighbors, A report on this | 
subject, made to the lords commissioners of the | 


the world. 


British treasury, by John Bowring, in 1831, will 


be found to be a document worthy the study of all | 


who tnke an interest in such subjects. He says 
that M. Lafitte assured him ‘that the system 
was scarcely susceptible of amelioration.”’ 


‘accounts of 1828, examined and reported on by 
* the court of accounts, and amounting altogether to 


Such, | 
too, was his own opinion; and, asa proof of its | 
correctness, he cited the striking fact, ** that in the | 


* four hundred millions sterling, the annual transac-. 


* tions of all the departments united, and compre- 
* hending every fact of transfer, debit, and credit, 
® the only error detected did not exceed £1 13, or 
« 41f. 35c. The accounts of 1829, which have been 
‘audited since my former report was presented, 
‘show an error of amount of only 22f. 85c., or 
‘ubout eighteen shillings sterling.’’ This system, 
se nearly perfect and com » Owes its origin, 
like so many other admirable — in France, to 
the creative genius and love of order of the t 
Emperer. He it was who commenced the reforms 
whien were » year after year, and reign 
after reign, with so much skill and perseverance, 
until the present machinery attained the excellence 
which has challenged the admiration of all who 
have examined it. Dr. Bowring enumerates the 
points upon which he supposed the excellence of 


| ancient monarchy,” &c.. 








« Each year then developed the beneficial agency of the 
court of accounts, in the recognition and discussion of facts 


progressively secured by the assistance of an independent 
and enlightened system ofcorroboration. ‘The court lent its 


aid to the rapid and necessarily imperrect investigations of | 


the legislature, by its over-scrupulous and profound re- 


|| searches; and thus was realized that judicial control over 


the finances of the State which liad not existed under the 
&e. 


Again he says, in the same letter: 
“ Finally, the court is become the indispensable support 


of the superintendence of the chambers and of the govern- | 
ment, since it verities the outline of the services; reports | 
upon the financial situation of the State; gives public at- | 


testation to the results of the ministerial accounts ; explains 
their different parts; presents the proofs of each operation 


performed ; and assists the investigation arid judgment of | 
the three branches of power by its observations and re- | 


searches,”’ 


Such, sir, was the view of the importance of 


this portion of that financial machinery now gen- 
erally acknowledged to be so skillfully adjusted in 
all its parts. Such, at least, is the testimony as to 
its excellence which is borne by one of the great 


| ministers who did most to create and regulate 


the system. How it worked ‘was, perhaps, best 
proved by the report of the |) 'inister of Finance, 
who said he had reduced, unc er the existing sys- 
tem, the number of employees and the expenses 
of the different financial departments one-half, and 
effected a yearly saving of more than $4,000,000. 
How it worked for individual claimants and for 
the general accuracy of the public accounts may, 
perhaps, be best understood from the fact that all 
accounts with the Government must be settled 
within twenty-one months after their inception. 
Mr. President, | do not suppose that the board 
proposed to be established in this bill will produce 
as much benefit here as the institution of which I 
have been fpomes accomplished in France. The 
powers of this board are not so large; the machin- 


sys- 
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| 


| duced inv all the departments, and in every branch | 
|| of each of the departments. Next, the public | 
|| money, no matter from what source derived, is 


| 





I) 


| 


} 


| 
| 
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i} 


| 
i 


1} 
| 


| general appropriation bills. Compare the probable 


|| ery with which itis 





| 
| 


j 
| 


| acter of those which are usually pr 
| by the petitions of individuals. 
| pronouncing finally is confined to 


| Executive departments—cases founded u 


ith wh to operate is not so 
But still it is to be remembered that m 
improvements in the French syste 
court of accounts; and our board 
would probably be useful in the y. 
its influence would be highly salutary in the d 
partments, I cannot permit myself to doubt.” 
But, Mr. President, there is another Class of 
duties proposed to be devolved upon this board by 
the bill before us, which interest the two Hoy : 
of Congress more nearly and personally—| an. 
the duty of examining and reporting upon the “4 
cuniary claims of individuals, which are found d 
upon equitable considerations, and of the chan 
esented to ug 
heir power of 
' j ¢ Such cases ag 
those in which final judgment is now given in the 
PON posi. 
upon this second 


complete, 
ANY Of the 
™M are due to this 
» if establishes 
same way, Tha 


tive law and regulation, 


But, 


| class of cases, founded upon purely equitable con- 


siderations, it is designed to give them no other 


| power than that of recommending that they be 
| either rejected or satisfied by appropriations {o be 


| made by Congress. But they are required to ex. 
i} 


amine these cases judicially, according to the prin. 


|| ciples which promote the investigation of troth 


and regulate the law of evidence. This boar 
will have the assistance of counsel and proper off. 
cers; the United Siates will be defended by its own 
attorney; and the board itself, it is to be presumed 
will bring to the decision of the case an impartial 
judgment, and a reason enlightened. by experience, 


study, and much of that special knowledge which 


is necessary in determining such subjects accord. 
ing to truth and justice. Wheii the case is ex. 
amined, the court will ascertain the amounts jn 
dispute, and state the facts and principles upon 
which its opinion is formed. It is probable that 


| these cases, so reported, will be referred to the ap. 


propriate committees; that few which they have 
rejected will ever be passed by Congress; and that 


| of those recommended, after an examination which 
filled the places with intelligent and efficient men, || 


| 





| 
j 
j 


} 


| well, of Connecticut. 


will be made easy to those committees, the whole 


_or nearly the whole will be reported in a bill, 


which in all probability will take not near the 
time which is now devoted to every one of the 


working of such a system with the present, and 
can there be a doubt as to the relative superiority 
between them? Indeed, could we be worsted by 


|| any change in the present mode of hearing and de- 


private claims by the two Houses of Con- 


terminin 
in examining this subject, I have turned 


gress? 


sion | with much interest to quite an able report, made in 
| submitted to the chambers; and the administration was || 


1848 by a former member of the House, Mr. Rock- 
It isa report upon which he 
has obviously bestowed much investigation; and 


| although I was prepared to expect facts to show our 
| incompetency as a tribunal to determine claims, 


yet those which he has there collected, to show 
the neglect or the inability of Congress to try 
such cases, astounded me. He says: “ In six 
‘ years, 8,999 petitions were presented to both 
; eee of Congress by private claimants, and of 
‘these 3,081 were not reported on by any com- 


| ‘ mittee; and in the ten succeeding years, there 


‘ were presented 17,573 petitions to the Housevf 
‘ Representatives, and 8,948 were not reported on 
‘ by any committee—more than half the number. 

The result of his tables—many of which are to be 
found in that report—is to show that the propor- 
tion which the cases not acted upon bear to those 
acted upon by Congress increases rapidly with 
the extension of our territory, and the addition \ 
our population. Nay, sir, it shows so rapid an 
inerease in this proportion, in a short period of 
years, as to prove an impossibility—whether moral 
or physical, 1 will not attempt to determine—that 
Congress a short time hence can hear and deter- 
mine the half of the private claims which will be 
presented to it—claims which are destined to !0- 
crease in number and importance with our growth 
in population and wealth. Sir, how is it possible 
that the House of Representatives (I mention that 
body because it is the larger, co ng of some 
two hundred and thirty members) can investigale 
properly a complicated case of account or pecutl- 
ary claim, upon which a chancellor, with the 
sistance of counsel and the proper officers, might 
spend four, five, or in order to 
do full justice to the And we all know 
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a eey such cases are presented for our con- 
eration. Shall it be said that this labo? will be 
yen by the appropriate committees? It is too 

: sh to expect that members will bury themselves 

a secret recesses of a far-away committee 

i and devote weeks to the examination of an 

and obscure claim, for which they are to get 

veithet honor nor rofit, It may be said, per- 
paps, that they will at least secure the pleasant 
consciousness of having done a good deed; and yet | 
even this Is doubtful, for the time thus bestowed || 
may have been lost to the consideration of sub- || 
sects of general interest, in which their constitu- 
ontd were more deeply interested. 

Mr. President, if it be probable that Congress || 
is unable to decide even half of the private claims 
resented for its consideration, the argument is 
conclusive in favor of the proposed change. But | 
there are other considerations equally persuasive. || 

The proposed change would afford the Govern- 

ment additional securities and guarantees against 

faseand improperdemands. Asit now stands, the 
evidence upon which we decide claims is entirely 

“ee parte’ —it being prepared by the petitioner 

himself, in his own way, and without the pres- 

ence of any One to represent the interests of the 

Government. If his petition fails, he may with- 

draw his papers, as our rules are now executed, | 

withhold such as were injurious to him upon a 

former trial, and reproduce the case with a new 

face,and a different statement of facts. If the 
demand is very large, he may secure such agency 
and influence as will keep it alive from year to 
ear; and there being no statute of limitations to 
oe him before Congress, it is demonstrable, from || 
the doctrine of chances, that in the end he must 
succeed. Ninety-nine refusals in the course of | 
one hundred years will not bar him, according to | 
our practice; but if he succeeds only once, the | 
claim is satisfied and paid. 

But the smaller demands of claimants who have 











|| only of the members, but of the whole machinery 
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economy of the proposed arrangement. The 
whole machinery of the board of accounts will | 
cost comparatively little. Three commissioners, | 
two clerks, and an attorney, constitute the entire | 
personnel. I would pay them liberally, especially 
the commissioners. To make the tribunal effi- 
cient, the salaries should be large enough to com- 
mand the best talents and first men of the country. 
They should be men with judicial qualifications, | 
with reputation enough to insure respect, and with | 
some of the special knowledge appropriate to the 


subjects with which they will havetodeal. They | 


should be working-men, too—men who are able 


and anxious to win reputation in the offices which | 
they fill. We may secure such men. We may 
fill the few offices with fit persons, and the whole 
expenses of the board will probably not exceed 
$20,000 per annum. At this expense, it is prob- 
able that a board may be secured which would give 
prompt, intelligent, and satisfactory decisions in 
the cases presented for its consideration. Now, 
sir, compare this with the expense of affording | 
such imperfect justice as Congress could render, if | 
it were to attempt to hear and determine all the | 
cases presented to it. The rules of the House of 
Representatives devote two days in every week, or 
one-third of the working-days of the session, to 
the consideration of the private calendar. They 
do not devote the whole of this time to that sub- 
ject, it is true, but then they de not act upon half 
the petitions. Whoever has served there will not 
doubt but that two days in the week would not 


| afford the House more than time enough to act 


upon all the claims presented to it. Such is the 
estimate of the time required by the House itself, 
as is demonstrated by its own rules, It would be 
fair, then, to state that the expense of trying these 
cases by Congress would be equal to one-third of || 
its whole expenses—I mean, sir, the expense, not 


by which we operate as legislative bodies. ow, || 





not the means to maintain so long a course of liti- | 

gation, have not even a fair chance; for they | 

rarely obtain a thorough investigation and a full 

hearing. This evil would be reffedied by the pro- | 

posed board, which would see that the evidence 

was properly taken and carefully preserved, and 

that the case was speedily tried. There would be | 

no more excuse for reopening cases here than be- 

fore a court of justice, and itis not probable that | 

itwould be oftenerdone. But there is yet another 
reason for the change contemplated by this bill. 
Itwould do much to protect the purity of Con- 
gress, and not only to protect it absolutely, but to 
preserve it from suspicion. ‘The claims upon this 
Government are increasing so much in number 
and magnitude, and members of Congress may be 
approached in so many ways, if not directly, at 
least indirectly, to interest them in the result, that 
itis almost fearful to think of the temptations to 
which they are exposed. Sir, I do not mean to 
disparage Congress as a body; I believe that it 
would compare favorably with any other delibera- 
tive assembly of whigh we have a knowledge. 
So far as lam acqual with facts, no case of 
direct corruption has r been brought home to 
any member of either House, as far back as our 
records run; and this is saying a great deal for the 
past. But, Mr. President, it is not to be denied that 
the circumstanecs under which Congress is placed, 
subject it to injurious suspicions in this matter of 
claims. As we grow, the temptations will in- 
crease; and the opportunities of corrupting mem- 
bers, by interesting them in claims, will soon 
become so frequent and seductive that every pru- 
dent man would be glad to avail himself of any 
fair means to remove Congress without the sphere 
of such influences. Sir, the representatives of the 
people ought not to be subjected even to such sus- 
picions. What would be oar standing before the 
world, what our owe in the affections and confi- 
dence of the people, if such suspicions even should 
ever attach to us? We would place Congress 
almost beyond the reach of suspicion by the ar- 
rangement contemplated in this bill. They would 
hardly appropriate for claims not recommended 
by the board; and there would be little room. for 
sinister influences, if their grants were confined to 
cases regularly tried and affirmed by a body having 
tLe qualifications and qualities of a court of justice. 
Mr. President, there is yet another argument to 





be urged in favor of the bill—I mean the superior |! given for or against her, as in the cases of private 


I find, by astatement furnished me by Mr. Hickey, 
that the entire expense of Congress for the two 
| last sessions was $1,976,339; one-third of this for 
| the two sessions would be more than $600,000 ; 


\! and for each session we should have something 


| more than $300,000 as the expense of trying these 

claims by Congress. In point of economy, there- | 

| fore, there can be no comparison between the two 
methods. But it is a consideration far beyond this 
that private claimants would have their cases tried | 
speedily and oeeeeny oe advantage which | 
it is difficult to estimate, because it is to be meas- || 
ured not merely by the money which it would | 
save to those who now waste it in the fruitless ef- | 
fort to be heard, but also by what we should save || 
in reputation by doing speedy and full justice to | 
all who have dealings with us. 

Mr. President, I have said that the system pro- 
posed in this bill is not without example. So far | 
as the duties of the board are to be connected | 
with the departments, I have quoted you a prece- 
dent, and a striking precedent, in the administra-_| 
five organization of France. I have also at hand 
references to examples which cover the whole 
case presented by the bill. Mr. Rockwell, in | 
making up the report in my hand, publishes let- | 
ters from all the foreign ministers in this country, 
with the exception of the British, who replied to | 


interrogatories propounded by him in reference to | itself. 





Senate. 


individuals. So far as our experience has gone, 
the Commonwealth saffers no injury fron the 
wrivilege thus given to private individuals, whilst 
it affords them speedy justice and entire satisfue- 
tion. We do not propose to go so far in this bill 
as in that offered by him; we do not propose to 





| give the Board of Accounts final jurisdiction in 
, claims founded upon equitable considerations. 


Their duty will consist in examining the cases, 
and stating to Congress the facts and principles 
upon which their opinions are based, and it will 
be for Congress to appropriate or not for the satis- 
faction of these claims, as it: may think proper. 
Mr. President, | believe that such an institution 


|| as this board of accounts would prove of great 


service to the country, and become, in the end, 
one of the most valuable features in the organiza- 
tion of our departments. It would promote the 
dispatch of business in our Federal Legislature, 
and remove from them a fruitful source of corrup- 
tion. It would relieve private claimants from the 
expense and the anxiety of what is now, in fact, a 
most tedious and costly species of litigation before 
Congress, and take away from that body the great 
reproach of delaying and denying justice, to. the 
ruin of those who have claims against us. But 
nowhere would its influence be more salutary and 
purifying than in the executive departmenis them- 
selves. It would give uniformity and system to 
the decisions of claims in the departments. It 
would promote the dispatch of public business, by 
suggesting improvements in the system of accounts, 
and seeing that all connected with the machinery 
of public accounts performed their duties faith- 
fully. The good would thus be stimulated to the 
faithful performance of their duties, and the idle 
and worthless would be exposed, and, tt is to be 
hoped, dismissed, after they were thus brought to 
the notice of the appointing power. 

Mr. President, if ever we are to check this sys- 
tem of proscription from which the public service 
suffers so much—destroy it, | fear we cannot—the 
process will commence through some such bod 
as this. The investigations and reports of ooh 
men, as it is hoped these will be—impartial, expe- 
rienced, with much special knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and, above all, independent; for unless inde- 
pendent of political influence, they will be almost 
worthless—would de much to reward and encour- 
age merit, and to force the expulsion of drones 
and unfit men from offices of which they ave un- 
worthy. Upon the trust to be reposed in such a 
body, and upon their reports, may be hereafter 
based, perhaps, a most valuable reform—a reform 
which a former distinguished member from North 
Carolina (Mr. McKay] was the first to propose in 
this country, and whichwas borrowed from a sys- 
tem that is said to work admirably in Great Britain 


| —I mean a system of examination and promotion 


amongst the clerks, as we have in the army and 
navy. Give them the privilege of trial before 
such a court as this, before the appointing and re- 
moving power acts upon any suggestion of either 
appointment, promotion, or removal, and you will 


|| rear a corps of administrative agents and officials, 


as valuable and efficient in their sphere as are the 
officers of our army or navy in their respective 
departments. With such a board as this, the sys- 
tem of which I speak would gradually introduce 
Incompetent men-would gradually lose the 


the modes known abroad for trying such cases. || support of political influence and the places for 


They all replied that they were tried by bodies of |, 


a judicial character, with the forms, as well as | | 
recollect, of judicial proceeding. The experience 
of Great Britain on this subject may be supplied 
oy areference to Hatsell. Early in the eighteenth | 
century, the House of Commons found itself so 
much embarrassed by private claims that they 
determined to hear none which had not been pre- 
viously examined and recommended by cfficers of | 
the Crown. This mode of proceeding is some- | 
what similar to that proposed in this bill. 
as I know, the first attempt made here to afford |, 
some tribunal other than Congress for the investi- | 
gation and determination of these cases, wus by a 
redecessor of mine upon this floor, (Colonel | 
Sohn Taylor, of Caroline,) who proposed a | 
scheme by which they were to be heard and de- |, 
cided by the United States courts. He borrowed | 
the idea, doubtless, from his own State, which | 
permits herself to be sued, and judgment to be 


' 


As far || 


which they were unfit, because the examining 
| board would itself be exempt from such influences, 
| and bring to the discharge of their duties a weight 
, of experience, knowledge, and character, which 
| would give them the public confidence. !t may 
| be said that this may be all done now by the heads 
| of the departments, and that these are duties which 


| they might appropriately discharge. 


Not so, Mr. President: as | bave said before, 
our Secretaries may be good administrative offi- 
cers, and yet entirely unskilled in matiers of ac- 


















































lected and condensed. 





count, and the machinery by which statements of 
public receipts and disbursements are to be col- 
Indeed, it would hardly 
ever happen that they would have this species of 
knowledge. They are usually politicians; able 
men, it is true, skilled in general politics and the 
larger mattera of administration, but without a 
previous knowledge of the details of which | have 
spoken, and not remaining long enough in office 
to understand the system, or suggest reforms. 
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One of the great inatruments in such reforms would 


t Will it be said, sir, that it is because one section in slaves. The manner in which t 
be Lo regulate appointments and removals accord- || is insisting upon the extension of the ordinance of || exercised a controlling influence 
ing to official merit; and this is not to be expected || 1787 to our newly-acquired territory, where the || ment hitherto, you are familiar with, The 
from the heads of departments, who are exposed || institution of slavery does not exist; or, that they || by which they now pro to ingraft this. - 


to every species of political influence—always pol- || are attempting to ingraft a new principle upon the || feature of their desi 


to ’ : gn of obtaining free terri 
iticians themselves, and sometimes candidates for | Constitution, and that a determined resistance on || for the use of slaveholders, upon the policy Of op 


a stili higher office But it may be said that this |, the part of the other to this act, forms good ground || Government, I propose to give the history o¢ ; 
board will be ex to the same influences. I || of justification for our long delay? I think not. || the briefest manner possible. To's 
hope not, Mr. President; for its usefulness will || That principle is older than the Constitution itself, This claim of the slave States had been assert 
depend apon its independence. | wish the tenure | and has been quietly acquiesced in down to the || the people of the free States had made a decisis’ 
could have been made more secure; but | was afraid | administration of the late President Polk, and by |! in the matter—had expressed their Opinions in 
to associate any other body with the Executive in || him approved. What isit,then? Simply a strug- || manner not to be mistaken or misunderstood _ 
the power of removal, lest I should encounter the || gle for sertional, political power, and that power | had elected a large majority of the members hin 
constitutional scruples of some Senators on this | Caeet upon liuman chattel slavery. Strange this I House, believing them to be hostile to the f, shee 
floor, who would otherwise favor the bill. I have | to the friends of human freedom throughout the || extension of slavery undef any pretext whatever 
no such scruples myself, but I respect those of || world! Yet is it no more strange than true. Yes, | Nearly every free State'in the Union had passe 
others around me. | sir; in the middle of the nineteenth century—in || resolutions on the subject, and with Preat om 
{ have endeavored to give independence and se- || the United States of America—the land of Wash- || nimity, in their respective Legislatures, anq al 
curity, as far as possible, by making the term of || ington, Warren, Jefferson, and their compatriots— || against the further extension of slavery. Under 
service long. I hope the sense of Congress will || the land that was 80 freely watered by the blood || these circumstances, the members of this Hy, 
be so manifested, should this bill pass—and the | of the soldiers of the Revolution,—in this land, || met last December—parties from the North 4j. 
natural proprieties of the case show themselves to || where, if upon any portion of our moving ball, || vided as usual; the South, while professing io ¢. 
be such—that no Executive would ever remove a || the oppressed and spirit-broken of earth’s sons |! tertain different political sentiments upon other sy}. 
commissioner of this board for other causes than || should find a secure and happy refuge, the great || jects, united upon this—and, in the organization of 
those which would justify the amotion of a judge. | question of the day is, Shall slavery or freedom be || this House, and especially in the election of 4, 
Mr. President, | have now given such reasons || the controlling element of our Government? And | ‘officer exercising a nearly controlling influence, in. 
as strike me in favor of the general merits of some | this question is mooted not only in Congress, but || sisting that they would not vote for a man who 
such measure as that proposed. I have given, | out of it, absorbing all others, regardless of all || was nut known to favor their views. Their record 
too, myviews of the bill itself, but 1 do not be- | consequences, and refusing, even, to be controlled || must be right, as'they termed it, which mean 
lieve that itis either perfeet or without, perhaps, | by that potent power, party organization. | that they must have voted when in Congress pre. 
some serious faults. Amend it as we may—and | “For full fifty years the slaveholders’ influence || viously against liberty and in favor of slavery; ang — 
Ihave agreed, so far as [ am concerned, to sup- || has been the controlling power in this professedly || with the contest which followed the country js ne 
port certain amendments which will be proposed | free Government; and yet, notwithstanding all the || well acquainted. During the voting the mos eli 


hese latter hay 
In the Gover 


eae are eer maanarE 


by the Senator from Maine, (Mr. Prapsury]— 
adopt whatever suggestions may be made around 
us, and still the bill, LT have no doubt, will be im- | 


| advantages derived from this long and almost un- 





perfect. Time will develop defects, experience | 


disputed sway, such are its blighting effects, such | 
} the curse which it entails upon the soil where it | 
exists, such the paralyzing influence exerted upon 


will suggeat improvements, and the system here, || the energies of those who uphold or live by it, 


ee 


as clsewhere, will require patience, perseverance, 
and skill, to make it complete, or even nearly 
rerfect. But, sir, | believe that this bill, as it is 
proposed to be amended, will prove at least to be 
a good beginning of a useful undertaking. It 
will be the first, and, I trust, a good step. Time 
and experience will improve and perhaps remodel 
it; but if we commence the experiment, | have no 


doubt that we shall be pleased with its first opera- | 
tions, and continue it until it becomes one of the || 
most valuable and popular departments in our ad- | 
ministrative organization. Mr. President, may | 


we not venture the more boldly upon the pro- 


posed change, from the fact that we could hardly | 


be worsted by any change which may be made in 
the present system? We will make the bill as 
valuable and complete as we can; but I hope no 
one who favors some general scheme of the sort, 
will vote against this measure because it may be 
imperfect, unless he is very sure that he can sub- 
stitute something better. Even a rude beginning 


may be a good beginning, and I trust that we are 
ready to make it. 


THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. F. CLEVELAND, 
CF CONNECTICUT, 
In tee Hovse or Representatives, 
Fripay, 4pril 19, 1850, 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Constitution of California. 

Mr. CLEVELAND aaid: 

Mr. Cuarmman: At this late period of a most 
excited and exciting debate, [ have obtained the 
floor; ond, being by a rule of this House, of which 
i confess myself unable to comprehend the pro- 
priety, restricted to a single hour, [ desire at the 
outset to remark, that [ cannot consent to be 
deprived of a moment of that time, as I have 
necessarily much to say upon.a subject which has 
agtiated, and is still agutating, the public mind. 

Why, sir, is it that we have already been here 
more than four months, at an &xpense to the nation 
of about one million of dollars, without so much, 
even, ac ¢ the necessary legislation for 
which we were sent?) Why is it that so much of 
ume and treasure has been wasted? These are 
questions asked by the ioraion right-minded 


men of this country, from Adantic to the 
Pacific. é 


} that it finds itself distanced in the race for wealth | 


and power, (where power is to depend upon num- 


| bers,) and in its dying struggles to retain the | 
| truncheon of command it has so long wielded, it | 


boldly comes forward now, and demands that the 
|| free territory of this Republic shall be given up for 
| the avowed purpose of perpetuating human bond- 
| age, and claims that the Constitution shall be 
amended for the sole purpose of allowing this 
institution, which fears not God nor regards the 
rights of man, to control through all coming tinie, 
a Government which extends from ocean to ocean, 


this continént between the poles, but the ice-reared 


|| originally established for the purpose of protecting 
| man in his God-given rights of life, liberty, and 
|| the parsuit of happiness. ‘The question now is, 
| shall or shall not this be? ‘The issue is made 
| up—is now to be tried, and we are the jurors. 
| Allow me to ask, sir, whether any of us here real- 
| ize our position and the consequences of our 
several verdicts, which we are to render by our 
| acts? Are we aware that if the friends of human 
|| liberty now falter, they surrender to the blasting. 
|| curse of slavery millions of acres of free soil, 
| place beyond the hope of escape or redemption, 
| millions of human beings whose hearts can beat 
|| for freedom, and whose flesh can feel the tortures 
| of the tyrant’s lash as wellas ours? Shall we give 
our verdict against freedom? Humanity answers, 
| No! Our countrymen, by whose authority we 
| are here, answer, No! Our consciences whisper 
| tothe mind’s ear, No! And if we do this damning 
| deed, what traitor who ever sold his country—her 
| hopes and liberty—for revenge, for gold, or office, 
|| whose sin would not whiten by comparison with 
| ours? Let no man deceive himself in this matter. 
| His vote upon this subject will live the life of this 
Republic, and will descend to his children, an im- 
perishable record of honor or shame. 

As one of the soldiers in this battle, I protest 
against a base surrender of the rights of freedom. 
I do it, sir, for my constituents, my State, myself— 

| for seventeen millions of human beings who have 
no interest in the extension of slavery, and for 
three millions of beings fashioned in the image of 
their Creator, who are held in cruel, crushing 
bondage. This, sir, is a contest between seven- 
teen millions of free people and three millions of 
slaves on the one side, and less than five hundred 
thousand slaveholders on the other; for I will ven- 
ture the assertion that there are not in this Union 
five hundred thousand persons holding property 





/ and may yet, as I believe, or hope, find no limit on | 


|| barrier which nature’s God has set-—a Government || 


| violent language was used, and threats against the 
Union ‘freely indulged in; at last, in an irregular 
manner, the friends of slavery extension ty. 
umphed, and they found themselves in uncop. 
trolled power in this House. The might of party 
fear, party pride, and party discipline, triumphed 
over duty, and this strong outpost was surren. 
dered to the slave power—the presiding officer was 
elected. 

One might reasonably have supposed, sir, that 
|| this would have satisfied; but it did not; and by 
‘| an abandonment (by enough to accomplish the 
|| end,) of that patty discipline by which they had 
secured the election of their first officer, they ob- 
I] 





tained a Clerk from the slave States, also. The 
power and patronage were now secured, and, for 
|| fear of alarming their friends in the North too much, 

'| they kindly consented that the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
|| an officer without influence or patronage, should be 

|| taken from a free State. After this magnanimous 
|| concession was made, another gentleman from « 
free State received a sufficient number of votes to 
elect him Doorkeeper, but, before the vote was de- 
|| clared, it was ascertained that he was opposed to 
| the extension of slavery, when a sufficient number 

‘| changed their votes, and defeated hig election, and 
'| from that time to the present, we have been unable 
|| to elect either a Doorkeeper or Postmaster; yet 
|| during all this period caucuses were held, in which 
ultra southern gentlemen participated, to forward 
'| their views, while, in the House, it was openly 
proclaimed by them thatthis question of slavery 
extension rose above rty considerations—and 
their actions were indicative of their sincerity. 
After a partial organization, and the appointment 
'| of committees in whose hands the interests of 
slaveholders were considered safe, commenced, not 
exactly a reign, but a system of terror; the ball 
opened with the _— of the honorable gentleman 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Curweman,} in which 
he openly announced the determination of a m- 
nority to control the action of a majority of this 
House and of the le of this Union, by availing 
themselves of the letter of rules made to facilitate 
its business, and very modestly told us, that if an 
attempt was made to thwart their = career, 
their opponents should be reduced w a quo 
rum—thus openly threatening, not only the Union, 
cemented by the blood of the brave men of the 
Revolution, but the murder of a portion of 
Representatives who dared discharge their duty, & 
they had svorn to do before God and their fellow 
members. And these denunciations were uttered ("0 
a spirit which might be ed to characterize 
the honorable gentleman when threatening ‘© 
chastise a slave. Then followed other apesenes 
a Sannereen (ex ones wont © ae 
m > a number men , 
States; all, or nearly all, of whom threatened is 
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at the very least, if their wishes were not 
one 1 ne to the territories; and “~ 
red even to glory in thus showing their will- |, 

ss to commit treason to accomplish their ob- |, 
™. At proper intervals, weand the nation were | 
e ted to letters, written, the first, if | remember | 
ealy to the Governor of Georgia, describing the 
tdanger which menaced the South from the | 
ian of Congress, a communication from him to |, 
‘pp Legislature, and the action ef that body thereon, || 
vj denouncing the North, and threatening dissolu- || 
op, with its attendant evils, even if California 
sould be admitted as a State. The same cere- | 
gony was gone throygh with by Alabama, by | 
yississippi, and lastly by Florida, where, I be- || 
ieve, was found a man in the gubernatorial chair, 
ybo did not feel at liberty to unite himself or party 
ig this system of intimidation, to give it no harsher 








| 
wrathe purpose of still further alarming the | 
Noth, and of thereby extorting from cowardice || 
yhat they feared could not otherwise be obtained, | 
ibe papers at the North in the interest of slavery || 
propagandists, were constantly filled with touch- 
oe sppeuls to the fears and eupidity of their read- 
os, until some weak-minded and selfish men were |, 
rady to exclaim, “* Give up liberty; give up the || 
tee soil of California, of New Mexico and of || 
Deseret, to save the Union,”’ or to save a few | 
jollars, which may be lost, if the trade of the South || 
isnovretained. Could even the weakest-or most || 
wiish of those men have stood by and seen the |) 
sme played here, as I have seen it from the be- |! 
sinning, they would have despised themselves for || 
ieirunmanly fears, and unmitigated selfishness. || 
During all this time, scarcely one man from the || 
free States had obtained the floor to meet or repel 
these threats, and expose these schemes. At || 
leogth we had, by chance, an opportunity of taking || 
the sense of this House upon the question of ap- | 
plying the Wilmot proviso to the territories, and || 
it was found that there was a majority of eighteen |, 
in favor of it. This encouraged the friends of || 
freedom. It looked asthough a large majority of | 
the House were disposed to act insaccordance with || 
the wishes of those who elected them—to consult || 
the interests of the nation, and regard the rights || 
of man, rather than take counsel from their fears || 
or hopes of office; but, alas for poor, selfish human \ 
nature! the slavery propagandists bid high for the | 
support of northern men, regardless alike of former || 
views upon this subject and former party associa- |, 
tons. This brought to the Capitol a distinguished || 
aspirant for Presidential honors, who seemed all at || 
once distressingly alarmed for the safety and sta- || 
bility of the Union; and these fears became con- 
tagious in our part of the House. General Cass 
seemed to have lost caste with his southern friends; 
his non-intervention doctrines, which most cer- 
tainly belonged to him by right of discovery—or, 
rather, of invention—had been patented by Gen- 
eral Taylor; and they were repudiated, as they 
are now understood and explained by him, by 
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| was so foolish as to rush in where an angel like 


|| clare that he considered the vote laying the pro- | 


| important public trusts? 


| reason given for the dodge an infinitely better ex- 


| made to believe that this evasion was the result of | 





many, if not nearly all the leading men of the 
South. This abandonment by those for whom he 
had avowed sentiments which lost him the Presi- 
dency, seemed to leave the coast clear, and the 
Scuth at liberty to bid for a candidate. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman to whom J *have alluded, 
proposed the Missouri line, and a yreat meeting, 
sith, | believe, more names appended to the call 
than were attached to the Boston letter, was got 
up in Philadelphia; and, if | remember rightly, 
some feeble imitations were attempted in other 
parts of Pennsylvania. At all of these, the most 
fottering encomiums were passed upon the slave- 
holders, and the most disparaging epithets applied 
‘0 northern fanatics, as they termed the opponents 
of slavery extension; and these latter were boldly 
sae with trampling upon the rights of the 
th. 


Having secured, as was supposed, the Demo- 
cratic wing of the northern srmy, they then turned 
their attention to the Whig side; and when the 
question again came up Mr. Roor’s resolu- 
“on, lo! and behold! many gentlemen had received 

sor dreamed dreams, and voted in di- 
rect opposition to the former record, or dodged the 
Cae Among the latter was the gentleman 

the Suffulk district, in Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Wiwrnror] who took. great credit as a proviso 
man from the claim. set up that he had manu- 
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factured the thaxder before the honorable member | ritories, and also sent us the constitution of the 
from Pennsylvania had thought of using it. Had || Siate of California, which had been made hy the 
the gentleman from Massachusetts changed his || people of that distant region under peculiar cireum- 
views? If so, why did he not voto against it? if || stances, and the most imperious necessity. Lnto 
he had not, why did he not, as he had a few days || that constitution they had, with the most perfect 
before, vote for it? Why dodge a question of | unanimity, ingrafted a provision excluding slavery 
such moment, the rejection or adoption of which || from their new State. For the purpose of domg 
was to save or destroy the Constitution of these | justice and saving time, the honorable gentleman 
States? His position, us the acknowledgedMeader | “from Wisconsin (Governor Dory] offered a reso- 
of his party, gave him great influence: was he || lution in the usual form, instructing the Committee 
doing his duty in throwing away that influence? || on Territories to report a bill for the admission of 
He said ina speech shortly after, that the action || the new State into the Union, and moved the pre- 
of Mr. Root was premature—why then did he fa- || vious question. And how was this proposition, 
vor it at first ? Was it not quite as premature when || so just and reasonable, met by the members from 
he voted for it, as it was when, a few weeks later, | the slave States? By frivolous motions and more 
he refused to do so, for the reason, as stated, that || frivolous debate, sustained by the Ghair, ontil 
the honorable gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Roor] || twelve o’clock at night, when the Chair decided 
| that the day lal expired; the resolution went 
|| over, agd the enemies of free territory triumphed. 
W here flow slept the thunder ofthe free States? 
insulted and wronged as they had+een No meet- 
ings were called in Philadelphia or el ewhere, to 


himself dared not enter? He took occasion to de- 





viso upon the table, as one of the last importance, || 
and when he judged it safe he dodged his respon- | 
sibility. Is this the way men ordinarily discharge || arouse the people to a sense of their uanger. Oh, 
lam willing to believe || no! the friends ef slavery had done thi, and of 
that the honorable gentieman really was governed i course it would not do to complain, lest their votes 
by no other motive for the course he pursued than | might be lost in the next Presidential campaign. 
to punish the honorable gentleman from Ohie for Speech making again commenced—puid letter wri- 
not supporting him when a candidate for the | ters again sounded the note of alarm. A few hun- 
speakership, or to take from him the apology he } dred thousand slaveholders would most assuredly 
would have for such neglect in voting. Is not the || dissolve the Urion, unless they could be permitted 
|| to rule in their own way; the office-seekers, with 
cuse, if the gentleman from Ohio needed one with || their presses, took up the ery, and the fiat went 
his» constituents, than any vote the gentleman || forth that freedom must give way—slavery exten- 
might have given? I have dwelt longer upon this || sionists must not be crossed in their wishes or 
part of my subject than I otherwise should, from || plans. 


During this time measures were adopted 
the fact, that no member of this House can be | 


to win over to the side of slavery the last remaining 
prominent aspirant to the Presidency; and the 
central organ (the Washington Union) com- 
|, menced angling for the godlike Senator. ‘he hook, 
as we all know, was baited with the highest honor. 
Rumors were rife that the gentleman had been 
|| waited apon by distinguished southern members of 
devoted attachment to the proviso and its princi- || both Housesand both parties, and hopes were freely 
ples. If it was such a mischievous thing, why || expressed that he would throw his great influence 
did he not correct the gentleman, and why did he |) into their scale, and secure the Union, or rather, 
again dodge the vote upon the resolution reaffirm- || the power of the slaveholders. These rumors 
ing the Declaration of Independence? Was he || were not credited by the friends of freedom, but fist 
fearful of offending his constituenss, or the peopie | crowding ewents proved their truth. Of the speech 
of New England or any of the free States? What || of the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, | do 
meant this sudden change? Does the honorable net propose to speak, further than to say—it sent 
gentleman suppose his conduct will ef€ape notice a thrill of joy through the hesrts uf slavery exten- 
and criticism, because he goes out of his way to || sionisis, and of sorrow and disgust through the 
| hearts of the friends of freedom. 


ridicule the men who are guilty of the heimous sin 
of being in favor of freedom rather than slavery— | The people of this country are a reading people, 
for free rather than slave soil? who have fixed || and they will judge for themselves whether Mr. 
principles, and the manly courage to defen.! and || Wessrer has abandoned his post and gone over 
vote for them, and not skulk from their support in || to the enemy or not. Some may be uncharitable 
the hour of trial? 1 will call the attention of the || enough, in this connection, to remember Arnold, 
House to another remarkable fact connected with || his great talents, his disappointed ambition, and 
the progress of this question. Not content with || unsatisfied longings for more extended power, 
instituting inyidious comparisons between himself || while engaged in the service of his country. They 
and those in favor of free soil in the House, he! may recollect, perchance, his traitorous compact 
turned aside to do his new friends a kind turn, as | to obtain the much-desired object—the discovery 
much as Pilate did to the Jews when he left Paul | and capture of his agent—the high-hearted patrt- 
bound—speaking ofa body of menin Boston asa | otism of John Paulding and his associates, who 
‘¢nest of vipers,” because they are the.open op- || arrested that agent on the banks of the Hudson, in 
posers of tyranny in every form. 1 believe this || New York—thht great State, which was then, is 
remark concerning the friends of liberty in that | now, and | trust in God, sir, ever will be, ground 
city, is not original with the honorable gentleman. || over which traitors cannot safely pass. There 
Ifmy memory serves, Lord North spoke of that || men were poor, but untainted _ the thirst for 
particular class in a similarly dignified manner, || gold or office—could scorn the offered brie, the 
when he advised George the ‘Third to crush a nest || watch, the purse, and the promises. They may 
of vipers in the same place. The attempt tocarry | recollect that the memory of these true-hearted 
out this advice was made; the result is a matter of | patriots is, and ever will be, enshrined in the 
history. 1 cannot say much in praise of the teeth || memory of all firm friends of freedom; while the 
of their descendants, if they have Leen destroyed, | traitor tives in thought but to infamy and scorn. 
as the honorable gentleman represents. Ido not |) [| trust in God, sir, that there are yet millions of 
desire to sit in judgment upon the honorable gen- | such men as John Paulding and his two frends, 
tleman from Boston; he is accountable to his con- | in this glorious Republic, in whose hands the 
stituents, and | entertain no doubt of his ability cause of liberty will always be safe. 
to obtain the signatures of eight hundred of the In the speech of the honorable gentleman from 
wealthiest merchants and mill owners in Boston | Maryland, (Mr. MeLane,] the members of this 
to a letter endorsing his conduct, and lauding it as | House were called upon to trample down the Free 
ly consistent and wonderfully patriouc. Soilers! {1 confess, Mr. Chairman, that | could 
After this scene in the House, and theabandon- hardly realize myself in the Congress of the Uni- 
ment of the proviso by its putative futher, or at ted States when such words fell upon my eer, or 
least its grandfather, | confess to have entertained | that this was claimed as a land of liberty. In 
fears for the result. || justice to the gentleman, however, | ought to say, 
The next scene in this political dramais worthy — and it is done with great pleasure, that he omitted 
the attention of the American peeple, and deserves those words in his printed speech. | have no 
their serious consideration. President com- || doubt, upon cool reflection, he regretted having 
municated to the House his views regarding the ter- || uttered such sentiments. 


fear for the stability of the Union; for it w ll be |, 
remembered, that, after the House was organized, 
the honorable gentleman, sat by and heard the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Scuenck) | 
eulogize him to the skies for early, ateadfust, and 
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me Court requires them to do; and is it just or 
nable in you to charge us with a violation of 
the Constitution, because we do not go beyond its 
irements, and those of the Supreme Court, 
re iegislate in the different States to give you ad- 
“onal facilities above what are written in the 
ot The unfeeling Jew was confined to his 
bond, —that bond, allowing only one pownd of 
a wes construed in favor of humanity; and 
ball not that be so construed which gives the 
it body? The Jew lost his money by being 
woo selfish and exacting; and permit me to say, 
‘ir, that, in my Opinion, the South are in great | 
anger from the same cause. — ; 
While you are bringing this charge against the 
fee States, do not the statute laws of several of 
your own violate the privileges secured to all | 
citizens of those States, of whatever color, by that | 
ame Constitution Do they not authorize the 
imprisonment of citizens of other States, for a 
onger or Shorter period, merely because they are 
Africans, or of African descent? Are not these 
ws frequently put in force; and is not all legal | 
redress denied the citizen whose rights are thus 
trampled upon, and feelings outraged? Would it | 
not be well for you, gentlemen, before spending | 
breath in preaching morals to us, to correct your 





own errors, and repeal your laws, made in open, | 
direct, and flagrant violation of the Constitution |} 


and the rights of man? Would it not help your | 
vision, if you should remove the beam from ro 
own eyes, before struggling longer to pull the 
mote from your brother’s? 


I charge the South with aggressing upon the || our control, and shall we, to secure a few millions || 


North by every addition of slave territory since | 
the adoption of the Constitution. 
thereby deprived us of the free States of that | 
equal share in the representation in this House, to | 
which, upon every principle of justice, we were | 
entitled. I charge you with aggression upon us | 
by the laws to which I have alluded; by your con- | 
siant efforts to stir up angry feelings between the 
two sections of this Republic; by urging your | 
demand upon us to deliver up your fugitive slaves, | 
which have been increased by your increase of | 
slave territory; by demanding the passage of an | 
act which will render insecure the liberty of many 
citizens of the free States, making their liberty 
depend upon a great number of petty officers, some 
of whom might feel they were doing God service 
in surrendering a negro to a southern claimant, 
and who would be wholly irresponsible for the 
act; in pursuing the course you have at this ses- 
sion in order to force slavery into territories now 





free, and where the present inhabitants do not wish || well-devised scheme of emancipation; and my 


it, thereby disturbing the peace and quiet of the 
nation; and, above all, I charge you with agression 
upon the rights of the North in extending slevery, 
thereby extending our obligations to peril our lives 
in®ppressing insurrections among your slaves. 
But it is said we are in favor of abolishing 
slavery and the slave trade in this District, and 
thereby give just cause of offence to the South, and 
endanger the Union. Since I have been in this 


} 
i} 


| | 
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You have || of blood like the scenes at St. Domingo, and upon || 
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Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Wilmot. 
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sir, that they would at once unite to abolish this } few lines upon hearing that threat, which | will 
system, alike cruel to the slave and derogatory | reads 
to the character ofethis nation. | view this traffic || —_ Fowl! wach the North! Aye, teach her what? 
as unjust, sinful, and {disgraceful; and whatever Has Bunker Hill forgot her dead? 
I can do to abolish it, shall most cheerfully be Is ae = Saetaranal “ne 
done, and I shall feel that in doing so, a favor is ee et ee 

| 

| 





Of buried thought and deeds unknown? 
slave. 


It is said, sir, by the South, that they must 
have a part of the free territories as an outlet for 
their surplus slaves, as they multiply much faster | 
than the whites, and if circumscribed within their 
present limits, will by and by become so numer- 
ous as to endanger the existence of the latter. | 
This was said by a highly-esteemed and learned || 
friend from Virginia [Gov. McDowell] in the last | 
Congress, and said in the most eloquent manner. |) 
It has been often repeated here. ‘Uhis is a claim || 
which deserves our serious consideration, as I do | 
not know of any one here or elsewhere who, | 
while he secures the*rights of the blacks, wishes || 
to do it at the hazard of the lives of the white || And for her foes reserves her swords ! 
race. 

If this is true of the present fifteen slave States, ||“ ¥®w teu te Nowihs Her spindles ring 
will it not be equally trve of the territories and of | Her labor makes your reapers sing, 
fifty slave States? If this claim is well-iounded, | And riehly pays for all their pams ! 
what a frightful picture does it present to the ima- || a loves yon oie t Her chide n know 
gination, when we allow ourselves to look into the || When North and Bouth o pued the toe,” 
future! All will agree, I think, that slavery mast || And gained a country anda name! 
ultimately find its utmost limits; and when those || 
are reached, if the curse continue, what earthly | 
power can prevent the ultimate extinction of the || 
white race by the blacks? The evil is now within || 


And Piymouth! does she sleep in gloom, . 
And scorn the Pilgrim’s stepping-stone ? 


You'll teach the North! Aye, tench her what? 

To bow be‘ure your haughty will, 

To choose we menial s humble tot, 
And at your simple nod be still! 

To shame her father’s bones with fear— 
To cower behind their hallow’d graves! 

As well might you, in their career, 
Control the Ocean’s giant waves! 


Is F > 
done to all sections of the Union as well as_ the | "Of henieh tee eae 





“ She gives you life—she feeds your pride, 
She makes you strong in danger’s hoary e 
She stands a brother, by your side, 
To lauga te scorn the spoiler’s power! 
Then teach ber not with angry mien 
Then chafe her not with idle words ; 
She stands like her old hills, serene, 


* Then teach the North to love the plains, 
Where sleep in biood her gallant dead ; 
Teach her to make more bright the chains 
That link in one each sovereign head! 
Ask not from her to basely bow, 
Aud, like a spaniel, lick your rod, 
She wears your laurel on her brow, 
And master, she has none, but Gop !”’ 


a scale so large as to make the brain dizzy and || > 
the heart sick to contemplate it? SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


of money, bequeath to our children an inheritance | 

















Our fathers shed their blood and offered up their || 

lives to purchase, as they supposed, an inheritance || SPEECH OF MR. DAVID WILMOT 

richer than all the mines of earth—an inheritance |) ; e 

of liberty. Shall we imitate their example, or shall || OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

we, with selfishness the most inexcusable, rush |! In rue House or Rerresenrartives, 

on, with our eyes open, to the certain fate which || May 3, 1850 

awaits us or our posterity? Shall | be told there || ; é ‘ 

isno remedy? Let me suggest one: instead of || [n Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

the effort you are making to extend and perpetu- || Union, on the President s Message transmitting 

ate a system alike prejudicial to your honor and || the Constitution of California, 

interests, as well as ours, ask the free States to Mr. Wg MOT said: 

agree with you to an amendment of the Constitu- Mr. Cuasnman: This lengthened debate, in my 

on, so as to enable the Government, instead of || judgment, has been productive of at least one good 

wasting millions of money and thousands of lives || result. It has disclosed, beyond all question of 

in acquiring territory for the spread of this insti- || denial or equivocation, the policy and purpose of 

tution, to use that money in aid of some safe and || the South. It affords ample justification, if any 
! were needed, where the path ef duty is 80 clearly 

word for it, sir, the proposition would be hailed || marked out, for firm adherence to that policy, 

with joy by every free State in this Union! And || upon which | have stood from the first, and upon 

what a glorious spectacle we should then present | which [intend to stand throughout this momentous 

to the eyes of the world!—a free, happy, prosper- || struggle. 

ous, and just people, striving together to wipe out || Of the character of this struggle, if there were 

the only blot upon our fair fame asa nation. Let || ever room for doubt, there can be doubt no longer. 

the Africans be colonized in some suitable place, | It must now be conceded that there is substance in 

and let us make the only amend in our power for || this controversy—that the principle of positive pro- 

the injuries we have inflicted upon that unhappy || hibition by Congress, against slavery iw the terri- 


city, | have been repeatedly called upon to aid by || race. Phis course would remove the great, the only | tories of the nation, is not an abstraciion, having 


money contributions to relieve some poor creature 
confined in that loathsome jail, called the slave pen, 
preparatory to being sent from home and friends 
to the far South. And quite recently, sir, an hon- 
est, intelligent-looking negro called at my room 
to solicit aid to enable him to buy his wife, who, 
he said, was in the pen, and unless he could raise 
the sum of five hundred dollars, would be sold 
South, never more to see or be seen by her hus- 


The man was free, his wife aslave, and in || earth’s tyrants. 


that pen is that wife imprisoned. Is it strange that 
weof the North should feel it our duty to do all 
in our power to break down a traffic in human 


flesh in this District, when it produces such results || submit to it. If bills are passed at this jime 


as these? That » sir, stands comparatively 
near both to this Capitol and the President’s man- 
sion, and within a stone’s throw almoat of the 


Smithsonian Institution, established by a lover of || office-seekers may compromise, slaveholders may 
freedom to diffuse knowledge among men. Would || threaten; but the people, the fearless, liberty-loving 
to God it could diffuse a knowlege of human || peopie of this great Republic will discard thei 


rights among the members of this 
that unr eee abolish the infamous 
t 


makes ; 

_ _ these United ane _ 
members of Congress have a realizing sense t 
poor creature’s anguish of heart, (and I doubt not 
there are of such cases,) it does seem, 


which 


source of evil and danger to our beloved country. || no practical object, and leading to no practical 
We should then meet in this Capitol as a band | result. Four years of earnest, and often acrimo- 
of brothers, not striving to gam some sectional || nious debate in the halls of this Capitol—an agita- 
advantage, but rather to do each other good, and || tion wide-spread as the country, reaching ail classes, 
rejoicing in the common, the unembarrassed pros- | and stiring to their profoundest depths the peasions 
perity and happiness of our whole people. By || of men, atiesis the magnitade of the struggle, and 
this course we could transmit to ouf children the || the mighty interests dependent upon is iseve. 
rich inheritance bequeathed to us by our fathers, || Except that protracted and bloody conflict which 
and by our example ultimately overthrow all of | gave birth to the pation, none has arisen, and, in 
| my judgment, none will arise in our subsequent 
Jn conclusion, | am bound to say, that if this || history, involving interests so vast, consequences 
system of slavery extension and slavery aggres- | so momentous for good or evil, as the one now 
sion is to be persevered in, the free States wiil not || pressing its fearful weight upon ug—reaching, as it 
does, to the remotest posterity, and involving, if 
| not the existence, the character and policy of our 
| Government, so long as we shall have a name and 
|| a place among the family of nations. The ultimate 
|| decision of the present controversy will settle the 
|| great question, of the condition and destiny of the 
|| southern half of this Continent. | will alsa settle 
another great question: whether this Government 
shall be administered in the spirit that gave it 
| birth, or whether the sufferings end trials of the 
Revolution shall have been endured in vain— 
ring the first stormy debate in thisshouse, a || wheiher our Democratic institutions are to stand, 
gentieman from the South said, ‘* We’li teach the || or this Government become an Aristocracy, based 
North.’”’ & friend of mine in this city wrote a || upon slave property, and slave representation. 





allowing it, and slavery 1s extended into territory 
now free, those territories, as States, will never be | 
admitted into this Union. Politicians may truckle, 


faithless servants, and send to this hall and the 
other end of the Capitol, men who know their 
| rights and the interests of this nation, and know- 
ing, dare maintain them, 
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Mr. WINTHROP here rose, and interrupted 
the honorable gentleman, and begged that the hon- 
orable gentleman from Connecticut would not mis- 
represent him, 


Mr. CLEVELAND. My speech is written; 1 |) |! 
shall not have time to deliver it entire; I tender it || clasive that, but for the agitation of those men de- 
| signated by the honorable gentleman from Boston 


to the honorable gentleman, in order that he may 
compare every quotation with his printed speech. 
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The California Question—Mr. Cleveland, — 


was a believer in the doctrine of non-intervention. 
A Levite also passed; no help came from that 
quarter, however, as his creed wns non-aclion. 

Sir, permit me to say, the proof is clear and con- 


| as vipers, and by others called miserable fanatics, 


Mr. WINTHROP. Does the honorable gen- | over the immense ~— of California would 


tleman intend to say that [ called upon the House 
to trample down the Free Soilers? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I am now alluding to | 
the remarks of the honorable gentleman from 
Maryland, and I am glad to see that he is now 
present, ° 

Mr. McLANE. I did not intend to call _ 
the House to trample upon the persons of the Free 
Soilers, but _ the spirit and principle of free 
soil, and this | stand to now. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I would not hare re- 
ferred to this, but for the purpose of showing the 
apirit with whichethe friends of freedom have had 
to contend. Another honorable gentleman, from | 
Louisiana, {Mr. Morse,] declared in this hall, that | 


} 
| 
} 
| 


had he the power, he would seize and sell every || 


free negro in this country! And yet we are de- 
nounced as mad, or as fanatics, because we desire 


to keep within its present limits an institution || 


which leads the minds of intelligent and highly | 





educated men to such results. 


i} 


‘The gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. McCrer- || 
WAND] has presented a bill to connect with the || 
admission of California territorial governments for || 


New Mexico and Deseret, leaving both those ter. | 


ritories open toslavery. Some claim that in those | 
vast regions slavery will never exist, and try to |) 
1 


and hourly, since the commencement of this ses- || 


make the nation believe it, when they have daily 


ston, heard southern gentlemen declare that sla- | 


have waved the black flag of slavery. How 


| thankfGl to God those fearless patriots ought to be, 


very will be carried there as soon as governments |, 


are given without the prohibition of slavery. It 

was but the other day that | heard an honorable | 
Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Mason,] in the pres- | 
ence of Mr. Wessrer, declare that there was no | 
law of nature or of God which would prevent 
alaveholders from doing this, and that it was in- 


tion, | will read an extract from the printed 
speech of the honorable gentleman: + — 


hight quarters, and repeated om all hands—repeated here 
again to-day by the honorable Senator from Liinois, (Mr. 
Sutetps,) that there is a law of nature. which exctudes the 
settherh people from. very portion of the State of Califor- 
nia, Lknow of no such jaw of nature—none whatever ; 
but I do know the contrary, that it California had been 


which, at the fast two sessions of Congress, she has ob- 
tuned the entire southern vote, the people of the southern 


1 


evitable. For fear of a charge of misrepresenta- \| at the rich man’s gate. For our instruction is the |) 


that he has used them as instruments in his hands 
to secure liberty to a territory large enough for 
anempire. But for their self-sacrificing devotion 
to liberty, what thousands, aye, millions of poor 
Africans would have wasted their lives in those 


But, let gentlemen call them by what names they 
please—let the spirit of party and selfishness be 
invoked to crush them,—they are entwining a 
wreath of laurels around their brows, more un- 


| that of the most successful and fortunate of earth’s 
warriors—a wreath which will not fade, without a 
stain of blood upon, or the groan of a bondman 





| pass, for the smile of God is upon it. 

Again, let not gentleman deceive themselves. 
All who vote for territorial bills without a proviso 
against slavery therein, are voting directly to es- 
tablish slavery, and perpetuating it in those terri- 
tories. Do they hope or flatter themselves that 
they will be able to make the intelligent men they 
represent believe, after slavery has possessign 
there, that they acted innocently in the matter? 


elected for the purpose of opposing this great 
wrong,and who are now about yielding their judg- 
ment to the will and wishes of men highly es- 
teemed, who have changed their position and views 
upon this subject, remember, that they and all of 


us will soon stand at the bar of that great Judge, || 
where no apologies will be received—that party, || 


party leaders, or party advantages required of us 
to stifle the convictions of our consciences, and 
leave the poor negro to perish of stripes and sores 


|, parable recorded—let us not imitate Dives, or dare 


|| his fate. 
« We have heard here from various quarters, and from || of God, and believing that, no earthly consideration | 


Btates would have gone there freely, and have taken their | 


slaves there in great numbers, They would have done so 
becuse the value of the labor of that class would have been 
auciented to them many liundred fold. Why, in the debates 
whiet took place in the convertion in Calilornia which 
formed the covustitution, and which any Senator can now 
read tor himself, after the provisi n exciuding slavery was 
agreed upon, 1 Was proposed to pro ibit the Afmean race 
altog: ther, (ree ae well as bond. A debate arose upon it; 
avd the ground was distinetly taken, as shown in those de- 
bates, thet (f the entire African race was not excluded, their 
labor wontd be found so valuable that the owners of slaves 
Would being dem there, even though slavezy were prohibit. 
ed, tender & Contract to manumit them in two or three years. 
And it required very lide reasoning, on the part of those 
Opposed to this class of population, to show that the pro- 
ductiveness of their labor would be such as to cause that 
result. An estimate was gone into with reference to the 
vatue of the labor of this class of people, showing that it 
warld be increased to such an extent in the mines of Cali- 
fornia that they could not be keptout. It was agreed that 
the jabor of a sinve in any one of the States from which they 
would be taken was not worth more than one bhandred or 
owe hundred and fifty doliars a year, and that in California 
it would be worth trom tour to six thousand dollars. ‘They 
would work them-elves free in one or two years, and thus 
the country Would be filled by a class of fi 
their former owners 
thetn there.” 


And 1 believe all, or nearly all, who have 
spoken on the souchern side of this question have 
agreed in saying that, but for the agitation of this 
subject, California would ere this have been filled 
win siaves. What then, sir, becomes of this 
new doctrine of non-intervention or non-action? 
though, truth to say, sir, it is not a new doctrine, 
it was in practice more than eighteen hundred 
years ago, in the days of our Saviour, We read 
of an instance where one of earth’s unfortunates 
feli among thieves, who robbed, bruised, and jeft 
him nearly dead. A priest chanced that way, 


} 
blacks, and || 
have an excellent bargain in taking h 


i| low ee 


I consider slavery a crime in the sight 


will prevent my opposing its extension. 
But, gentiémen say, the Union will be dissolved 


| What @ threat! and what does it imply ?—that 


/and died to purchase liverty, as was supposed, 
| were merely endeavoring to throw off the British 
yoke, that they might, in the sacred name of Lib- 
erty, consign millions upon millions of their fel- 
| death. ‘To infidels and atheists | make no appeal, 
| but to all those who pray that the willof God may 
| be done on earth as it is done in Heaven, | do, and 
| kindly ask them if they believe that slavery exists 
(in tdeaven? How can you love Ged whom you 
_ have notseen and hate your brother whom you 

have seen, and prove it by voting for the exten- 
| sion ofa system which robs the mother of her 

children, and severs all the holiestand dearest ties 
| of our nature?) How Christian-like the sentiment 
of the honorable gentleman from North Carolina, 
{[Mr. Sranzy,] that ‘he would not representa 
constituency who raised human beings to sell, as 
the beasts of the field are soid!’’ 1t was a noble 
thought and nobly uttered; nobler far for the moral 
courage he manifested in giving it ulierance in this 
hall; and yet, Sir, the mevitable result of the ex- 
tension of slavery, ia lo provide a market for siaves, 
and keep up asystemat which humanity shud- 
ders. Puvlic meetings and the press in the free 


in perpetuating this monstrous injustice for fear 
the Union will be dissolved. Am | to do this wrong 
because my neighbor threatens injury to my prop- 
erty if Lrefuse? If Ido, sir, | am a coward, an- 


| Suites to a great extent are urging upon us to aid 


worthy to represent freemen! Weare told, also, 
that, unless we yield to this unrighteous claim we 
shall lose c.ste with our party. Sir, if I believed 
there was a party in Connecticut which was thus 
unjust and craven, to which {| belonged, | should 
loathe the connection. But, sir, there is not. Ido 


not believe ten men can be found in Connecticut 


looked at, could relieve him, but would not, as he i 





in it: it will grow brighter and brighter as ages | 


Let gentlemen from the free States, who were | 





| equal struggle at Bunker Hill, and, si 


| where hostile armies met. 


| evidence, on the well-fou 
mines, to add to the wealth of their lordly masters. || 


| She will stand by the Constitution, and trenc 


é _ no rights secured to any section of this U 
| fading and more to be desired than ever encircled || 


or Reps, 


who will say they are in favor of the exteng; 
slavery, and not very many who will e a 
be frightened by idle threats of dima. ™ 
necticut furnished her full quota of the blood and 
treasure which purchased liberty of this i 
try, and the sons of her early patriots will not dis. 
grace their sires by taking counsel of their fears 
and yielding their judgment to menaces. The m,,. 
of Connecticut were the first to engage in the me 
sir 
the last to leave the army. Their om = én 
found beneath the sod of every battle-field of th 
Revolution, and their blood moistened every s ; 
And, Sir, some of her 
tly given abundant 
pught fields of Mexico 
that the courage and patriotism of the fathers still 
lives in their descendants. t, sir, Connecticut 
hates slavery, the name and the thing; and although 
h upon 
n nian b 
that instrument, yet will she not surrender her’s and 
see humanity trampled in the dust, through base 


distinguished sons have r 


_ fear of threats made here or elsewhere. She speaks 


in this hall by her Representatives, and, although 


_ her members may differ politically, we do not dif. 


fer upon this question, neither do we differ from 


| our constituents. Could I be made to believe the 





| reverse, 1 would resign my seat instantly, and 
_leave this hall, for, sir, I would not change my 
_ opinions and action on this question of human |i\;. 


a 
|T have no fear of it. 
| slave States to attempt such a 


for any office in the power of man to bestow, 
word more, sir, upon this subject of disunion, 
Were individuals in the 
roceeding, we 
should have nothing to do but to let the people of 


| those States settle it among themselves, and [ 
| should entertain no fears of the result. 
| friends of the Union would speedily triumph over 
| its enemies, and send men to this hall who would 


The 


never again talk of disunion as a remedy for fancied 
evils. 
The only effect of the proposed convention at 


| Nashville, i? held, will be to place the Democratic 


| party—that noble party which has done so much 


_ for the glory, honr, and interest of this country— 


in the same condition which a similar convention, 


| held in Hartford in 1815, placed the Federal party 





| pointing to his belove 
tion saying, ‘‘ no slave’s foot presses her soil! 
| the first act of that Republic was to strike the 


| shackels from the limbs of the bondman !” while 
to hopeless bondage, whips, chains, and || 





| of that day; it will prove a second edition, that is 
| all! 
_northern men be alarmed or influenced in their 


| action here by that humbug. 
if we do not give up this free territory to slavery ! || 7 > 


No harm will, or can come of it. Let not 


We have, in this hall, sir, the portraits of 


|G Wash dot . Gored Washington and La Fayette, apparently looking 
otgajined with a tereitarial fern Of government only, abd (or || George Washington and the men who suffered |) 


down upon us. May we. not fancy the latier 


France, and with exulta- 


the great and good Washington is witnessing our 
deliberations, and seeing the Union for which he 
suffered and sacrificed so much, threatened by his 
own beloved Virginia, unless she can be permitted 
to convert territory, which even the miserable, 
semi-barbarous Mexicans made free, into a mar- 
ket for slave breeders. But 1 will not dwell upon 
this unpleasant subject. 

I have heard much, very much, said about north- 
ern aggression, but | have listened to hear the 
specifications and looked to see the proofs, in vain. 
Has the North refused to allow you to extend 
your limits by the admission of nine new slave 
States—thereby allowing you to increase your 
slaves from a few hundred thousands at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, to three mil- 
lions now? Have we aggressed upon your rights 
by allowing you the control of this Government 
for half a century, and the quiet possession of 
almost all the ee meee or a in ech te 
Have we ag oing your bidding all this 
time, or bene we of the free Broo ever denied you 
anything you asked? é 

ou say the slaves are the iest three mil- 
mentees in the world! ae wT 
do ve you at every opportunity, an 
a refuge among a and when they find 
they have lost by their exchange of condition, 
why do they not return? If they are wretched i" 


why, as Christians, you not give 
thee thein kare 


I deny that the free States have failed to do any- 
that the Constitution and the decision of the 
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In the aspect of results thas lasting and moment-- ernment depend upon the acquiescence of Con- || different reading of the Constitution. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Wilmot. 


ous, bas the present siruggle’been viewed by those | gress in such a constructiomeof the Constitu- 


interested in the extension and perpetuation of sla- 
very. 


On their part, the conflict bas been main- | 


tained in a spirit and temper commensurate with | 


their estimate of the magnitade of the interests in- | 
in behalf of slavery, this battle has been || 
fought with a desperation, kindred to madness || 
in the bonds of a supreme and | 


“volved, 


Indissolubly unite 
all-controlling selfishness—embarrassed by no dis 
sensions—restrained by no ties of brotherhood, 
nor vy the obligations of a high and holy patriot- 
iam, the champions of human bondage stand 


tion as the representatives of a particular section 
chose to place upon it, from time to ume? If we 
will make our action couform to the Constitution 
as it shall be expounded to us by the representa- 
tives from the slave States, we are assured that all 
shall he well—that agitation shal! cease, and peace 


and harmony be restored to our country; but if 


|| we dare to read that instrument for ourselves, and 


banded together, pressing on directly to the accom- | 
plishment of their object, and threatening, if | 


thewerted in their purpose, the dismemberment of 


the Union, and the. total destruction of the free | 
Such, sir, is the || 
spirit and temper of the slave power, as exhibited | 
in this struggle—a power as insolent, as arrogant, | 


instituuons under which we hive. 


as defaut of right, and justice, and law, as the 
most treasonable conspiracy that ever reared its 
head ageunst a just and bemgn government. 

Sir, this spirit of threatening and defiance, must 
be successfully resisted, or we are ourselves the 
veriest of glaves.e What! shall the line of our 
conduct be prescribed to us under the pressure of 
treasonable threats? We have severally sworn to 
support the Constitution, each man for himself; 


and for our fidelity in this respect, we must stand || 


| to act upon our understanding of its true meaning, 
we are threatened with convulsions, and blood- 
shed, and civil war. If one man should assume 
the right to fix an authoritative construction upon 
the Constitution—to dictate what Congress might, 
and what it might not do—acquiescence in this de- 
mand, would be to change this Government into 
an absolute monarchy. To concede that right to 
any number less than a majority, is to convert it 


| upon to do at the peril of the very exisience of the 
Government itself. Sir, 1 am no agitator; | am 


agitauion—I prefer any extremity of danger, to the 

| peace that is proffered us. 
The great champion of the South, now num- 
bered among the dead—he whose courage equaled 


the friend and the lover of peace; but | prefer 
} 


| his desigos—scorning all circumlocution and in- 


direction, marched boldly up to his object, and 


individually responsible to God and the country. || as should place this Government in the power of 


But we are told that we must understand that Con- 
stitution, as it shall be taught us by the advocates 


/a minority. This bold and direct proposition 
startled the country. ‘There was no disguise in it. 


of slavery-——we must adopt their construction of || It could be clearly seen and understood; and being 


that instrument, and if we presume to overstep the 
limite of their interpretauon, that the Union shall 
be diesolved, and our system of government over- 
thrown. Not only this, butthe line of our action is 
prescribed to us, within the acknowledged limits 
of the Consutation. ‘ New States may be admit- 
ted by the Congress into this Union,”’ is the ex- 
pliett language of that instrument. Yet we are 
given to understand, if we presume to exercise 
this clear and admitted power in the case of Cali- 
fornia, without making certain concessions to sla- 
very as an equivalent, that measures of a revolu- 
tionary character will be brought into requisition to 
arrest our action—that the ordinary ggyernment 
supplies will be withheld—that the yeas and nays 
will be called, in defiance of parliamentary law and 
usage, upon frivolous and dilatory motions unul 
the end of the present Congress. 

Sir, where are we? 
the representatives of freemen meet, for the dis- 
cussion and determination of grave and important 
questions? or is ita theatre upon which slaves are 
taught their obligations and theirduties? It be- 
hoves us to examine the ground upon which we 
stand. We have arrived at a point from which 
we cannot retreat, without a surrender of our in- 
Copendence as representatives upon this floor. | 


Is this a Chamber in which | 


| 


|| seen, the people of the free States as one man re- 
| volted at the proposition; and many of the most 
|| ultra men of the South shrank back from the 
|| ground their great leader had fearlessly taken. It | 


| was too bold. It stripped slavery of its disguise, 


|| and exposed the length and breadth of its demands. 


| Dangerous as was this proposition, it was harm- 


| less compared with the covert demands made upon 
|| us by the less courageous advocates of slavery. 


|They seek, by indivect means, more than Mr. 


| Calhoun ever demanded by a change of the Con- | 
|| stitution. 
|| country shall acquiesce in their construction of the || 
| Constitution, and make the overthrow of our in- | 
'| stitutions the penalty of disobedience. 
|| North, under the influence of threats, and the 


They require that Congress and the 


Sir, if the 


| seductions of patronage, can be brought to this, it 
is better for the aristocracy of slavery, than any 
written constitutional amendment. It is an ever- 





repent i, we must go forward. ‘To step back—to | 


cower under these threats, is base dishonor—a 
virtual surrender of our rights, and the rights of the 
feemen whose represeatatives we are. 


question of feeling or personal pride; but of inde- |, 


pendent action upon this floor—of the exercise of 
these acknowledged powers, which belong to us 
os a part of the Government. Shall the acknowl- 
edged powers of this Government be exercised 
through its constitutional organs? or is a band of 
conspirators to arrest its action and setits author- 
ity at defiance? ‘Thia, sir, 1s the pomt we have 
resehed. fam for meeting the issue here and now. 
L will yield nothing to treason. [| will know no 
concessions to the threats of faction. It would be 
base cowardice-ga flagrant dereliction of public 
duty—a surrender of the constitutional powers of 
this House mto the hands of a factious minority, 
subversive of all rightful authority, and destructive 
of the very foundations of our institutions of gov- 
ernment, 

Who is it, and what is it, that dares thua hurl 
defiance at the constitutional authority of this Gov- 
ernment’—that dares threaten a dismemberment 
of thie Union? | answer, an aristocracy of slave- 
holders, who, not content with that share of influ- 
ence and politcal power given them by the Con- 
situation, demand the absolute control of this 
Government—the right to dictate the sphere and 
the modes of ve action. What could be more 


itis no | 


| 


changing amendment, adapted to all emergencies, 
and equal to every necessity. I prefer any change 
of the Constitution to this. If the great principles 
of our Government are to be subverted, and an 
aristocracy esiablished upon its ruins, let it be done 


down, so that the freemen of this country may 
see it. Let the powers and privileges of our mas- 
ters be distinctly defined, and such rights as are 
vouchsafed to us, have the guarantees of written 
| law. Of all tyrannies, save me from that unlimited 
and undefined tyranny, which acknowledges no 





which demands control over my judgment and 
conscience, and en.orces obedience by threats, if 
| not of life, of all that makes life valuable. 

| Mr. Chairman, this ts no picture of the imagin- 
ation, but a ober reality. How stand the facts? 
We of the non-slaveholding States believe that 
| Congress has power under the Constituuon to pro- 
| bibit slavery mm the national territories. We have 
read that instrament for ourselves. We have 
carefully studied its provisions. We have called 
to our aid the lights of history and the experience 
of the past, and we find our opinions fortufied by 
the unbroken action of this Government, through- 
outall its departments, for the entire period of its 
existence. We believe further, that it is our 
bounden duty to God and the country to exercise 
this power, and to give to the principle of the non- 
extension of slavery, the authority and force of 
positive law. How are we met? We are told 
that if we, being *n a majority, dare to act upon 
this, our understar.ding of the Constitabidunitties 


' 


_ shall dare to carry out our deep and solemn con- 


vieions OF public duty, that the Union shall be 
dissolved, and vur country invelved in anarchy 
and the horrors of civil war. Gentlemen 


despotic, than to make the existence of the Gov- || senting the siave States tell us that they havea 


into an aristocracy. Yet thisis what we are called \| 


proposed such an amendment of the Consutution | 


by a change in our organic law—let it be written | 


restraint except the will or caprice of the tyrant— | 


repre- | cain heigl _— 
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| ing al procer'eni~ Stuns all coniemporasa 
construction, they ar: te to t ; 

| ldap, ace the aleaeeeaiaiere oles enn infall. 
|| we shall dare act counter to their ekposition it it 
| notify us by the most solemn warnings thet th 
| Government shall be overthrown, and our hestans 
|, institutions of liberty and law buried jn the ab 

|| of irretrievable ruin, Sir, no dangers threaten ihe 
|| Republic so imminent as the assaults made a 
slavery upon the Constitution and powers of th 
| Government, Submission to its threats and de 
mands is the most direful calamity that can befal 
| us. What more fatal to liberty? What os 

| subversive of our institutions than a surrender of 
the Constitution, and the rights of a majority 
| under it, and the adoption, as the law of es 
| gaidesiee, of the arbitrary behests of slavery on 
|| foreed by re: of violence and blood? ~~’ 
Again, Mr. Chairman, we propose to : 
|| California into the Union, Our oon to a 
|| is acknowledged. Here there is no dispute of oy, 
| constitutional power; yet, here again we are 
| warned not to proceed at the hazard of the Union 
| Weare told that California shall not be admitted. 
|| except upon such terms as slavery shall prescribe. 
|| That its admission must be purchased by the sub. 
|| stantial concession of opening wide the door for 
|| the introduction of slavery into our other territo. 
| ries. Yes, sir; upon the question of the uncon. 

ditional admission of California, here in the plain 
| and open highway of our duty, slavery hurls iis 
|, defiance in our teeth. We are bidden to stand at 
|| our peril. Shall we here too, purchase peace by 

submission? Shall we ‘‘ save the Union” by stand. 
|| ing hke trembling cowards in our tracks? Those 
can obey the mandate who choose. I shall not, 
To my ear it sounds like the crack of the whip; 
/and he who cowers. under it is better fitted for the 
service of the plantation, than for the performance 
of those responsible duties which belong to the 
representative of a free people. 

‘Upon the question of the admission of Califor. 
nia as a separate and independent measure, there is 
but one sentiment among the people of the free 
| States. It is demanded by the general and unani- 
mous voice of all parties. The most servile of 
the pro-slavery press of the North has never pre- 
sumed so far to outrage public feeling as to adve- 
cate the connection of any other measure with the 
admission of California. Upon this point even 
‘| the Pennsylvanian has been silent, while upon all 

others it has kept neck and neck with the Wash- 

ington Union and Charlesfon Mercury in its advo- 

cacy of the most extravagant demands of the 
|| South, and is justly entitled to preéminence over 
| both in the bitterness and malignity of its assaulis 
|| upon the principles and friends of freedom, It 
has been forced, by the strong public sentimengat 
home, to conceal its opposition to the unconditional 
admission of California—to disguise its hostility 
under cover of a ‘ general compromise.” 

When we assembled in this hall in December 
| last, there could not have been found five Repre- 





| 








sentatives from the free States who were not op- 
posed to mixing up California with other en 
of controversy and strife. Here, at last, the North 
was to take a firm stand—one from which she was 
|| not to be seduced by promises or driven by threats. 
How stands this Fam totlay upon the ques 
tion of the unconditional admission of California? 
God, sir, only knows; but if reliance can be placed 
upon the confident assertions of the friends of 
slavery, the friends of California are in a minorily 
upon th.s floor, The great measure of her admis- 
— witha a eire is to be emhenrene . 
questions of territori vernments for Ne 

exico and Utah, and Toaeieeat the bound- 

aries of Texas. California is to be omise 
into the Union, and the price of her admission 1s 
the extension of slavery. Sir, | trust in God that 
this will rot be. if the North prove recreant now, 
and upon this question, when and where can we 
resistance against 


: is 4 ? | trust 
that tk esentatives from the Nor 
conseni. eee shall be made the make- 
weight for the extension of slavery—that they 


will save themselves and the cone eenneee 
as 


measure, and there to no ground jgpon wl 


will never, 
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This crowning act of treach 
interests and northers rights, would 
grike @ chill upon the hearts of the freemen of 
me aid. I should myself feel as if the chains 
wis clanking upon my own limba: I pray Hea- 
veo that it may not be; yet I fear the arrangements || 
ions of this political mart, where = 

cles the highest ~ of humanit 
pee commodities, that og: ht and sol for 
where the question of ie Presidency is 
made to override the great issue of freedom or 
. Would to God that the men who are at 
the plough and in the workshops could be here to 
k and vote upon these momentous questions. 
— sir, could not be seduced by flattery, nor 
5 ‘by threats, nor corrupted by office. With 
ihem the love of truth is stronger the love of |! 


giends of freedom can Oe aaiiad aaataedhiech, Ui cated eid te tei teneeten oh and maintain this un- 
|| the 


ie, Chairman, the whole history of this strug- 
gle is a history of high and haughty bearing—of || 
proud and arrogant defiance on the part of slavery; | 
ghile on the side of freedom there has been a 
shameful exhibition of weakness, irresolution, and 
a timidity bordering on cowardice. The North | 
has been driven from one position to another, until | 
the outposts are all abandoned, and we are now 
summoned to an unconditional surrender of the 
citadel itself. Under the influence of threats, of 
ion, of flattery, and above all, of patronage 
and the promise of political preferment, our num- 
bers have been reduced by desertion—our ranks 
broken, our forces divided, until there is danger 
of a general rout. In the commencement of this 
struggle, the friends of freedom were closely and 
thoroughly united upon the ground of positive legis- 
lative prohibition against the introduction of slavery 








into any territory which we might acquire from 
Mexico. The constitutionatity and propriety of 
this position, met with the general oak almost || 
universal assent of the people of the free States. 
Their Representatives on this floor, presented the 
same united and unbroken front. Soon, however, 
the ranks of the northern Democracy began to 
give way, under the pressure and patronage of a 
southern Administration. Fearing to abandon at 
one step, a principle which had been received with 
such general favor, the allies of slavery extension 
in the North, discovered that the agitation of the 
subject was « premature.’’ Claiming still to oc- 
capy the same high ground—loud and zealous in 
their professions of fidelity to the principles and 
the cause of freedom, they took shelter behind the 
plea, that the Proviso, as an amendment to the 
three million bill, was inappropriate, both as to 
time and place; that we shoul acquire the ter- 
ritory before seeking to ingraft upon it the ordi- 
nance of freedom. Under this specious disguise— 
this cloak of friendship—were sounded in the 
North the first notes of opposition to the Pro- 
viso. Under cover of such fh Ise and hypocritical 
professions was the cry raised by the first desert- 
ers, of * »”’ “idle abstraction,”’ and such 
like epithets, believing that if, for any cause, they 
could succeed in creating a prejudice against 
the name, it would be easy to put dows the prin- 
ciple itself, T could canes from the speeches of 
various gentlemen, in support of what I have here 
said, as to the ground of opposition first made 
against the Proviso. { will, however, confine my- 
self to reading a short extract from the speech of 
a former col . Imake this selection, because 
he has made himself conspicuous of late, in de- 
nouneing the principle, and all who support it. 
a bi a n oa age in the 
os pro ism is ition 
knows no fig demounets the Proviso as 
* violation of the Constitution—a damning 
—an old Federal delusion; and al who 
as renegades and traitors to the Demo- 
- Three years age he stood upon this 
flaking his opposition under professions of 
fendship, Tie ane Ninciptes of || 3 
sto ro r ingra’ princi 
the Proviso upon pon the. legion of the country 
whenever the Id be acquired, and 
Congress called upon to establish territorial gov- 
therein. I hope his southern friends 
this case, as one de- 
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Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Pun. 


services of their ally since the opening of the pres- ] and aaa aristocracies upon the face of the 

| earth. An aristocracy is, w sin upon 
the hands of the few, to the exclusion of the many. 
It is not essential to an aristocracy, that its powers 
and prerogatives should rest upon 
rest upon a strong public opinion, that has the 
— and force of law. Thus it is in the 

t 


ent session of C This notice, I am cer- 
tain, will insure him a safe passport through the | 
Senate. 

I read from the speech of the Hon. Richard | 
ae delivered in this House, February 9, 
1847 


“] have thus, Mr. Chairman, briefly stated my o ease 


to my friend and colleague’s (Mc. Witaor) celebrated 
amendment. I will now make some observations of a gen- 
eral character upon the subject of slavery, in relation to | 
which so much has been said in this debate, in order that | 
| my position and views may not be misconstrued. First, | 
| however, permit me to premise, aay wees had acquired either 
| New one was hefore the House 
oe sae therein, or u bill was before 
jo the admission of ee those Prov- 
inces as Ne atone (the territory being first aequ: by treaty) i 


would vote for a excluding ead I favor the prin 
ciple contained in the amendment of my colleague, and will go 
for ingrafting it the legislation. of the country, but in 


the proper form, and at the orn time and place, when the | 
power to do so can be rightfully exercised.’ 

Sir, this “premature dodge,’’ which we have | 
seen invoked at the present session, by a distin- | 
| guished representative from Massachusetts, is not 
| original with him. 
for the gentleman from whose speech I have*just 
read; and | think I could find some score or more, 


tleman from Boston, in its use. 1 should not have || 


deemed this worthy of note, but that I do not \ 


think it fair in Massachusetts to claim originality | 


| for all the inventions connected with this subject. 


She, I fear, will be coming in for pay, to the exclu- | 
sion of earlier and more meritorious inventors. A | 
distinguished Senator from that State, claimed the || 


| Proviso by right of prior discovery, and exhibited 


much warmth and indignation, that humbler men 
should play with his “ thunder.’’ This, however, | 
promising neither quick nor large returns of profit, | 
the distinguished Senator has recently abandoned, 
and ee another invention, under the name of | 
copra hy or the * lew of the formation || 
of the ih, 
apprehensions of the North, upon the subject of | 
the extension of slavery. Here again, Massachu- | 





I claim priority of discovery |, 


} it 
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| 


moulded and direct 
views, sentiments, and principles, make up south- 
ern public opinion. 
opinion is strikingly exemplified in its influence 
over the press, that great lever which moves the 
world. 
and advocate of the interests and p 
slavery. 
or question its rightful supremacy in the State, 
than dare the press of any aristocratic government 
on earth assail the privileges and immunities of 
its aristocracy. 
surveillance of law and a vigilant police, in the 
other it is under the equally watchful surveillance 
| of a public opinion stronger than law. 
stronger than law, because the freedom of the 


Ig 


who have at least three years advantage of the gen- | 


ols 
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ere the power is in 
law; they may 


e public oo of the South is entirely 


by the slaveholders, Their 
The strength of this public 
The press of the South is the mere organ 


>rerogatives of 
It no more dare assail that institution, 


In the one, the press is under the 


l say 


ress is secured by the constitution of every slave 
tate; yet this provision is a dead letter so far as 


respects slavery. The press of the South is free 
| to discuss every other subject, and all sides of 
every other subject. 
in law, or religion, so sacred, that it may not 
| undergo a full and thorough discussion at the 
| South, save only the one subject of slavery. 
is this made an exception? 
is the bulwark of southern aristocracy. Why, sir, 
| the press is free in Russia, in Austria, in the most 


There is nothing in morala, 


Why 


1 answer, because it 


| despotic and aristocratic governments in Christen- 
| dom, to discuss all and every subject, so that it 


| does not trench upon the prerogatives of the priv- 


| ileged order. 


setts is infringing upon the rights of Pennsylvania. | 


This same 


of my own State, ina celebrated document, known | 
as the “ Berks county Letter.’”’ It did not promise | 
at that time to become a popular medicine. LEve 

Whig stomach rejected it. 
or not it will be more palatable to them, when | 
administered by one of their own doctors. But, || 
sir, itis not my purpose to enlarge upon this theme. 
I onl entank to state the facts, to vindicate the 


ea was offered to the public as | 
early as the fall of 1847, by a distinguished citizen | 


We shal! see whether | 


‘* truth of history,” and to notify the South, that 


Pennsylvania claims the first installment of pay. 
To return, Mr. Chairman, to the subject from | 
which I have been led by this digression: It was 
under pledges of fidelity and support, that treach- 
ery to freedom first took shelter. This cloak was 
worn, until the South demanded that it should be | 
laid aside. 


The territories were acquired, and it | 





by which he proposes to quiet the || 








No aristocracy ever struggled more desperately 


to strengthen and fortify their prerogatives than 
have the slaveholders of the South, to extend and 
perpetuate that system, upon which their power 
rests, 
millions of dollars of slave property, together with 
a large portion of the real estate of the South— 
having entire control over the public opinion, and 
| filling near all the positions of office and power in 
| their respective States, with ninety-one represent- 
) atives upon this floor, one half of the Senate, and 
the Executive branch of the Government during 
| nearly the whole period of our national existence, 
thoroughly and indissolubly united in the common 
a and dangers of slavery,—I repeat the 


Holding in their hands fifteen hundred 


sition with which I set out, that the slave- 
ers of the South constitute this day one of 


the most powerful aristocracies on the face of the 
earth, cake 

death for the permanent control of the Government 
of the Union. 


are now fighting a battle of life and 


Sir, one of the characteristics of an aristocracy, 


is unrelenting and unforgiving hatred of those 
who question its 


rivil or assail ite power. 


became necessary either to stand up to these pro- || Slavery has exhibited thisin a marked degree, 


fessions, or to find some new cover behind which || during the history of our Government. 
| has a statesman of the North, however pure, and 
just, and noble—however exalted in the affections 
of his countrymen—when has such a man crossed 
the track of southern policy—when has he planted 
himself in the path of slavery, and-made manful 
soreamee to its exorbitant demands, and survived 


to shelter opposition. A presidential election was 
approaching. The slave power insolently pro- 
claimed its purpose to support no man for that 
high office, who should regard with the least favor 
the ordinance of freedom. True, a prominent can- 
didate had given it his unequivocal endorsement— 
ha. spoken of it as a great measure of right, which || 
ought not, and must not be abandoned. But 
Blavery was inexorable. ‘The oracle must speak, 
and it must speak as commanded. Sir, the oracle 





When 


roscriptive wrath? Sir, the example cannot 
be found i in the history of this Government. Such 


a man could have sooner passed in safety the cr- 
deal of the Lxquisition in the dark ages, upon a 


did speak, and we had produced the ‘‘ Nicholson || charge of heresy, than he could pass that Senate 
letter,”” in which, for the firet time, the ground || Chamber to-day. Are these things ever to be? 


was taken 
was unconstitutional. 


bya northern man, that the * Proviso” ae ve forever bow our necks to the yoke of 
slavery? 


Shall the true men of the North be for- 


We hear much said, Mr. Chairman, of the ag- | ever struck down? Are we to stand still and see 


gressions of the North’ upon the South. 
— the South wanton and wicked ons 
the North. She seduces our public men. 

e tempts them beyond their strength. She leads 
them “ up into an exceeding mountain,” and 
shows them the kingdoms this world, and 
promises them dominion and power, and they 
“ fall down and oe e 
Sir, I have spoken of slavery as the basis of an 

» tis so; and I give it as my mature 

and deliberate judgment, tbat the slaveholders of 
the South constitute one of the most formidable 


I charge || our children proscribed in the land of their birth ? 
No, sir! no! 
this Government from the grasp of a heartless and 
ruthless aristocracy. This great work is the - 
propriate and appointed mission of a genuine 

mocracy—composed as that Democracy in truth 
is, of 
ever now divided, or by whatever party names 


they may now be knewn. 
__Bemocracy ia « iple of eternal justice. It 


The menare born who will rescue 


great free masses of the country, sow- 


and right. It resists all 
foe of all special 
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privileges and immunities. It seeks the elevation 
and redemption of man from every species of 
bondage andtyranny. Itis the friend of the down- | 
trodden and oppressed—of earth’s millions, whose || which it was designed to uphold and maintain. 
desting it is to sweat and toil from the cradle to As a Democrat, and one of the ‘‘ most straitest | 
the grave. It sympathizes with labor, and vigi- of the sect,”” I have resisted; and shall continue | 

| 

} 


out a struggle, that an aristocracy shall wield it for 
the advancement of its local and sectional objects, 
and to the utter prostration of those principles, 


of disunion, resistance becomes a dur % 
Naor obligation. a _— submission ung” 
| such cireumstances, wou 

free institutions. —e mete 

Mr. Chairman, we hear much anxiet 

pressed in certain quarters for a speedy ant Paes 
settlement of all the controverted questions - 
ing out of the subject of slavery. Some some : 
gentlemen are nervously alarmed for the safet 2 
the Union. So distr@taing are their fears us 
they cannot speak except in terms of the ‘oe - 
gloomy forebod ings. A solicitude so deep - 
! anxious presses its weight upon them so as lo 


| 

lantly guards its intereats and rights against the || to resist with all my feeble powers, any and every | 
insidious and heartleas demands of capital. Gov- || attempt on the part of the slaveholders of the | 
erned by these high principles and aims, Democ- || South, to wield the organization of the Democratic | 
racy has struggled against the increasing power, || party, against ita principles, and for the purpose | 
and unjust exactions of the great monied interests || of the propagation of human slavery. I will battle | 
of the North. | while I have strength against this effort to lead 

Until now, we have never had interests of a || Democracy to self-destruction, by an unscrupu- 
purely sectional character, pushed upon the coun- || lous and unjustifiable use of its organization, || destroy sleep, and appetite, and physica} comfort 
try as the main issue in national politics; but now, || What are the legitimate objects of party organiza- || The sweets of a long-coveted retirement enanes 
air, the South insists upon making the support || tion? What are its uses? As I understand, to | hold within ita sanctuary the anxious throbbings 
and extension of slavery, the all-controlling issue || bring together those entertaining common opinions | of a patriot heart. ‘Te rest of a quiet retreat ; 
and test in our national politics, Wemocracy, || and sentiments upon political subjects, and uniting | abandoned for a pilgrimage to the Capitol, to tench 
true to its principles, faithful to its high mission, || them in concentrated action. The maintenance of | the North submission, and aid the South jp the 
in called upon to resist the progress of slavery || principle is the end, to whieh all legitimate organi- | work of “ preserving the Union.” Surely such 
upon this continent, and upon this isaue, it is met || zation points. patriotism deserves its reward. Oh! sir, how 


Its object is not to bring together | 

by the aristocracy of the South in deadly strife. || those holding incongruous and conflicting opinions, || ungrateful in a wicked and wncharitable worl to 
* . ’ 

Southern aristocracy, and southern capital, seek to 


) It may, and indeed often does serve to reconcile 
nave themselves from the application of those great 
Principles of justice and right, under which, they 
were willing to fight the battles of Democracy, 


Long accustomed to lead in our party conflicts, the 
aristocracy of the South still holds the machinery 


of its organization, seeks to lead Democracy on 


| differences of opinion upon minor points, but it 
|| never can, and never ought, to unite into harmoni- 
| ousaction, those holding opposing principles, which | 
against the capital and aristoeracy of the North. ‘| are deemed vital and fundamental. 
| think of uniting permanently in the same party or- | 
|| ganization, the republican and the monarchist. | 


of the party, and by a bold and unscrupulous use || They might for a time stand together, fighting a 


No one would 


common enemy, which threatened to overpower 


|| breathe its suspicions that selfishness or ambition 
|| for presidential honors had aught to do in this 
labor of love. Sir, there has been an industrinys 

|| and labored effort to create alarm for the safety of 
the Union—to get up a panic in the country; and ip 
this work northern men and northern presses have 
contributed their full share. The North is to be 
|| frightened from its principles and propriety; and 
| under the plea of * danger to the Union,” porth. 


to xelf-destruction—to the breaking down of those 
grent principles of justice and right, which have 
given it vitality and power as a party, and which | 
alone entitle it to the support of a generous and || and principles, is not unfrequent. Italways takes | 
free people. 1am the friend, and have ever been || place when threatened by a common danger. Even | 
the consistant supporter of party organization; but || absolute despotism not unfrequently finds its in- | 
the organization | fellow, must be one based upon || terest and safety in an alliance with the down- | 
principle, and having for its object the attainment || trodden masses, and earnestly seeks to remove, in 
of legitimate ends. I will not organize to steal, || some degree, the crushing tyranny which over- 
nor to murder, nor to extend into territory now || whelmsthem. It is so to-day in Russia, and has | 
free, the institution of African slavery. || been so for centuries. The Autocrat of tft Em- | 
Sir, the great elements by which slavery seeks \ pire has a formidable rival, and at times a deadly 
to extend and perpetuate its power—to bear down || enemy, in a powerful aristocracy, which holds in 
freedom in this conflict, are, the organization of || serfdom the great mass of his subjects. If by | 
the Democratic party—the patronage of the Fed- || relieving the serfs from some portion of the tyranny | 
eral Government, and abundant and prolific prom- || which oppresses them, he could cripple the power of | 
ises of future political preferment. It seduces by || this aristocracy, he would feel more secure in his | 
its promises, corrupts by its patronage, and drives || prerogatives, and more safe upon his throne. Should 
by its use of party organization. The two first || he, however, suceeed in weakning that aristocracy, 
are employed upon the leaders—the laiter upon || (which now is the only check upon his power, )by a 
the rank and file. This driving business has been || partial enfranchisement of the serfs, things would | 
tried upon me pretty thoroughly, but with a suc- | be changed; and there would be a corresponding 
ceas, or rather want of success, which | trust is || change in his sympathies and policy. The masses, 


'| both; but the danger once passed, they would im- 
| mediately separate and commence a warfare upon 
each other. This alliance of antagonist interests 


ern men on this floor hope to justify themselves 
| to their constituents for the abandonment of the 
| cause of freedom. I desire most earnestly a settle. 
ment wpon a just and truly national basis of the 
present controversy growing out of the demand of 
slavery to overrun and oceupy our free territories, 
I will support any proposition which shall give 
|| effectual guarantees against the extension of slavery 
come from what quarter it may. I will suppor 
no scheme which does not give such guarantees, 
with whatever plausibility it may be concocted, or 
however imposing the circumstances which may 
attend its introduction into these halls. | haveno 
such veneration for large committees, however 
distinguished the individuals of which they are 
composed, as to reconcile me to the extension of 
slavery. Thecommittee of thirteen, recently raised 
in the Senate, composed as it is of eleven members, 
who are known to favor the policy of the South, 
will submit no plan of adjustment that is not wholly 
one-sided and sectional. Nothing can be hoped 
for from that quarter in the least favorable to free- 
dom. The committee was raised against the votes 
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wot very satisfactory to the operators. 
support no organization, wielded by men who 


openly declare their purpose to extend slavery, | 
and who proclaim in advance, that they will sup- || 


port no candidate unless he avows principles 


1 shall || 


| those demands. 


relieved in part from the crushing tyranny which 
had kept them down, would demand an enlarge- 
ment of their rights, and the imperial power would 
ally itself with an enfeebled aristocracy, to resist 
Governed by the same great 





of those who represented two-thirds of the freemen 
of this country—its members elected themselves 
and each other, and I cannot view it in any other 
light than as a scheme to force upon the country 
a peasure of southern policy, under, the name of 


favorable to their policy. I shall go into no cau- || principles of human action, but under circum- | 
cus with men who tell me upon the threshold, || stances widely different, we have seen an aristo- 
that opposition to the extension of slavery dis- |, cratic interest at the South, drawn into temporary | 
qualifies a man for their support—that ** under no || connection with the Democracy ef the country. | 
political necessity whatever,’’ will they vote fora | Democracy, as a principle, can have no sympathy | 
man whose principles harmonize with my own; || or natural alliance with Slavery. Light and dark- | 
and yet demand of me, that I vote for one of op- | They occupy the || 


| ness are not more opposed. 
posing views, This is a kind of party organiza- || extreme points of politicalantagonism. The one, | 
ticn to which I have not keen accustomed, and 


|| the friend of the largest liberty; the other, the | 
into which [ cannot be driven. Sir, | know of || enemy of every human right. While thus op- | 
but one way to put astop to such a system of 1 posed to each other, from the nature and constitu- 
wrong upon my rights, and the rights of my con- || tion of things; yet Democracy, as an active and 
atituents—such an outrageous perversion of the | practical element in the workings of our system of | 
ends and purposes of party orgafization. My || Government, pays profound respect and loyal obe- | 
only remedy for such injustice, is firm and unbend- '| dience to the Constitution, and refrains, as in duty*| 
ing resistance. !f,' however, 1 could be driven to \ bound, from any interference with slavery in the | 
** null in the traces,’’ under an organization thus || several States where it exists. As a local, do- 
constituted, and thus perverted, | would still op- | mestic, State institution, whatever may be its evils 
pose the man who had bartered away my and its wrongs, it is entitled under the Constitu- | 


** compromise.’? Yet it is hoped by some such 
process to quiet the North, and calm the agitation 
xrowing out of the dangerous and unwarraniable 
demands of slavery. Sir, no palliative which may 
be offered us by this committee of thirteen, will 
reach the disease or give quiet to the country. 
This struggle will go on increasing in force and 
intensity until limits are fixed to the possessions 
of slavery—until the aristocracy of the South shall 
abandon its alarming pretensions, and rest content 
with that share of political influence to which itis 
justly entitled ander the Constitution. Agitation 
will continue until there is freedom upon this 
floor, and the rights of a majority acknowledged 
and respected. Sir, these threats of disunion— 
this bold defiance of the rightful and constitutional 
authority of this Government, must cease, before 
peace and fraternal concord will be restored to the 
country. A stop must be put to this proseription 
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ples for office. I would de this, if for no higher | 


reason, as evidence, that all self-respect and man- 
hood had not been extinguished in me. No, sir! 
the man who sells my principles, must not draw 
on me for the pay. f shall offer no such premium 
for treachery. The South must reward her own 
vassals. She cannot hold up the offices and high 
places of this Government, as a reward to north- 


wees | 


tion to peace and security. But when slaver 

steps beyond State boundaries, and invokes the 
power of the General Government to extend and 
perpetuate the sysiem—to strengthen and uphold 
the aristocracy which it nourishes and sustains, 
Democracy must either be false in its principles, 
or it must resist demands so cuimnaetianry and 
dangerous. It is only as a State institution, that 


of northern men, who do not acknowledge the 
divine character and inestimable blessings of s!4- 
very. In short, this struggle between the oppos 
ing principles of freedom and slavery, will go 0M» 
until that day shal! arise when the child that !s 
nursed by a white mother, shall stand an equel 
chance in this Government, with one nursed in the 
lap ofaslave. Weclaim forthe men of the North 


ern men for their treachery te the cause of 
freedom, and then call on me, by my vote, to con- 
oe the bargain, 
repeat, sir, Lam the friend of party organiza- 
tion. [have ever been one of iaraeech steadfast 
supportera. I i to with- 
e FS 7 


slavery can claim forbearance and toleration. 
When it voluntarily Jays aside its local and do- 
mestic character, and enters upon the theatre of 
national politics,—when it assumes an attitude 
towards the Federal Government such as that in 
which it now stands, dictating law under the threats 


an equality in this Government. It is ours by 
right of inheritance, and with the blessing of God 
we mean to have it. We wage no warfare upo" 
the South. Their system of slavery is their ow? 
as is the ari it eustains. Their rights, 


under the i we ourselves (0 
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apett as sacred and inviolate; but it is the Con- |, proclaimed as her settled and fixed policysa pol- || was not applied to those other States? If this pre- 
iatio”s as it shall be interpreted by the high | icy necessary, as she avers, to her safety,and from || vious assent is not a constitutional requirement— 

yers of this Government, and not as it shall be || which, sooner than depart, she is willing to dissolve || and it is not even claimed that it is—may it not be 
Fostraed by their imperial fiat, by which we || the Union. Yet, in the face of all this, we are || waived? May it not be dispensed with onthe part 

ve to abide. _ || mocked with the idle assurances of northern men, |, of Congress? The gentleman from Mississippi 
The true ground of the present controversy, is '| that there is no danger thatslavery will be extended. || (Mr. Fearnerston] stated, in committee, a few 
got that slavery 1s assailed, or even threatened, || Sir, what is this controversy about? For what is || days since, that there was no precedent justifying 
githin its lawful limits, the States where it EXIsts; || this Protracted and exciting struggle? It has but || the admission of California; that those States 
jut that resistance 1s offered to its extension into || one foundation. It grows out of the declared, || which had been admitted without the previous ac- 
ihe free territories of the nation. This is the true | undisguised policy of the South to extend and || tion of Congress, were not formed from territory 

4 real ground of the present controversy. The || perpetuate the system of human slavery. The || acquired from a foreign power. Florida was 
gaveholders are a lest the sceptre of politi- || 'ssue is upon us. It cannot be evaded. Its re- | ceded to this Government by Spain, but it is true 
ql power shall be taken from their hands; and snonsibilities are ours—let us meet them like men. | she was subjected to a territorial government for 
hey demand an enlargement of the area of slavery, | The judgment of posterity and the tribunal of a || some years before her admission. But how does 
ameans of increasing the value of slave prop- || just God, will hold us accountable for the issues || this alter the principle? , 
ety, and of securing to them the permanent con- || of this great question of FREEDOM or sLavery. It is also insisted that California should be re- 
trol over the Government of the Union. True to | $$ |! fused admission on account of the character of her 
the instuncts and passions of an aristocracy, they i SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORBES. population. What evidence have we that all who 
ihreaten to rain when they can no longer rule. If took part in the formation of her constitution do 


ihe slaveholders of the South would rest satisfied || ¢ pp ECH OF MR. L. B. PECK, | not intend to remain domiciled there? It is quite 
yith their aristocratic position and dominion in , * || possible thatalldo not. But what portion of them 
ihe slave States, and be content to share with the |, OF VERMONT, intend to leave? What proportion of the votes 
geemen of the North the political power of this should be excluded on this ground? There is the 
Gorersment Sper’ wt aettey and anon pre- April 23, 1850, |, difficulty and injustice of rejecting the application. 
grived in the Constitution, we should have no : Similar objections were urged against the admis- 
os trife. connected with the subiect of || 19 Committee of the Whole on the state of the || .: nial . , 

witstion, no 8 ’ ve subject of || : ; . ...:-»|; sion of Louisiana, but they were not permitted to 
! claims no. Maeht to. intert ith || Union, on the President’s Message transmitting’ | Re Dae Tei 

giavery- ec ght to interfere wit > Conattintiin of Catiemia. 5 || control the action of Congress. Neither have we 
savery or any of the prerogatives it confers, in 7 : ; |, any evidence that foreigners were permitted to vote. 
the southern States of this Union. It may stand || Mr. PECK said: __ || So far as we have any evidence, it appears that 
there for centuries to come, if it can so stand, as it | Mr. Cuatrman: We have before us the special || the right of voting was confined to the citizens of 
tas stood for centuries that have passed, without || message of the President, in which he recom- | the United States, and to,those who were entitled 
\t or hindrance, or molestation on the part of this || mends the admission of California asa State, when || to that privilege under th® treaty with Mexico. 
Government. But when it attempts to pass be- || she shall present herself for admission. He also Similar objections might have been urged in the 
yood State limits and plant itself upon our national || advises Congress to establish no territorial govern- | application of Tennessee and Illinois as they were 
irritories, and puts forth demands subversive of || ments over ‘hat portion of our acquisitions from | in thecase of Louisiana. On the adoption of the Illi- 
our institutions of Government, then slavery loses || Mexico which is not included within the limits of 





In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


| } nois constitution, all persons of the age of twenty- 
its local and domestic character, and becomes a 1 California, The first recommendation has my ap- | one years, who had resided six months in the terri- 
subject of vital concern to the people of the whole | proval, and from the other I dissent. || tory, were permitted to vote. Under this regulation, 
Union. California now presents herself, with her con- || aliens voted. By the constitution of Michigan, 
Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen, apparently || stitution, and claims admission asa State. This || foreigners were permitted to vote. In Tennessee, 
with a view to excuse their conduct, and to lull the claim made under the Federal Constitution, || free negroes were admitted to the rights of freemen, 
free States into a fatal sense of security, confi- || which Provides that Congress may admit new | and continued to vote at elections until the consti- 
dently assume, that slavery can never exist in || States, and is enforced by a reference to the pro- | tution was changed in 1835. Was this objection 
any part of the territory acquired from Mexico. || visions of the treaty with Mexico, the ninth arti- || ever raised here, ¢xceptin the case of Louisiana, 
This assumption, it is worthy of note, comes ex- || cle of which stipulates, that those Mexicans who || on the application of a State for admission into the 
clusively from northern men, and from that class || may choose to remain in the ceded territory, || Union? It is believed that no other instance can 
of northern men who reconcile it with their duty || ‘‘ shall be incorporated into the Union of the Uni- |, be found in the history of Congress, where this 
to act upon all occasions in harmony with the in- || ‘ ted States, and be admitted, at the proper time, || objection was started. Sir, who is to settle this 
terest and policy of slavery. It is directly and || ‘(to be judged of by the Congress of the United || right of the elective franchise? What have Con- 
fatly contradicted, by almost every southern man |! ‘ States,) to the enjoyment of all the rights of citi- || gress to do with it? It isa matter to be settled by 
who has spoken upon the subject, and is in the || ‘ zens of the United States, according to the prin- || the people of the territory. It is under their sole 
face of every fact, connected with the history and || ‘ ciplesofthe Constitution,”’&c. Ought her claim to | control. 
progress of slavery upon this continent. Of all || be rejected? Certainly not; considering the rights || [tis further urged, that the boundaries of the 
our vast possessions, owned at the time of the or- || of her citizens under the Constitution and treaty, | State, as described in the constitution, embrace too 
ganization of the Government, together with those || unless for some good and weighty reasons. Her | muchterritory. It is believed that Texas contains 
acquired from France and Spain, and by the an- || constitution is republican, and no objection is taken || a greater number of square miles. If her western 
nexation of Texas, not one foot can be found to- || to its provisions, unless it be to that portion of it || boundary, as claimed by Texas, be the true one, 
day, free from the institution of slavery, that was || which defines her boundaries. Various objections || she is the largest State. 
not secured to freedom by the positive law of || have been started, the most prominent of which || But why not permit the people of the territory 
this Government. The existence or non-existence || are, 1. That Congress have, by no act, authorized || to settle this question as they have done? They 
of slavery:in a country, does not depend upon || the people to form a State government; 2. That the || have the right to form their own organic law, and 
soil, or climate, or production. It is regulated || people who have formed the constitution are ad- | would it be just to deny them admission into the 
by pecuniary considerations, and the demand for || venturers from all parts of the world, of every 1 Union because some of us may entertain the 
labor. The number of slaves, that can be profit- || hue and color, and located there for a mere tempo- || opinion that her limits are too extensive? Michi- 
ably employed upon a given extent of territory, || rary purpose; 3. Thatthe boundaries, as described || gan, Tennessee, and lowa fixed their own limits, 
will depend much upon the character of its pro- || in the constitution, are too extensive. || and Congress admitted them into the Union. Why 
ductions; but wherever labor is in demand—where- No legislation on the part of Congress is required || not yield to California the same right? When 
ever there is work to do, there the slave is valu- || to confer upon the people of a territory the rightto || you come to consider the topography of the 
able, and there he will be taken, unless legal bar- || form a State government. It is conceded on all || country, the character of the soil, and the nature 
ners are interposed to prevent it. This is proved || hands that Congresscannotcreatea State. Where, || of the climate, this objection loses much of its 











by the whole history of the settlement of this 


then, resides the power of forming a State govern- 


force. There is good reason for believing that 


continent. There is no branch of labor in which || ment? With the people, the source of all power || several of the States have more arable land, and 


slaves can be more profitably employed than in 
mining the precious metals. it was for this pur- 
pose that slaves were first employed in America. 
ltis a mockery, Mr. Chairman, to pretend that 
Slavery cannot exist in the territories acquired from 
exico. It can, and it surely will there, un- 
eT by the action of this Government, 


in a free government. If this power rests with the 
people alone, what necessity of the previous assent 
of Congress to the formation of a State govern- 
ment? Itcannotadd to, or enlarge a power, which 
exists independent of all legisiation on the part of 
Congress. From what source is derived this doc- 
trine of the necessity of a previous assent on the 


early organization of those territories as || part of Congress, now put forth? Certainly not 
Siates, before slavery has time to diffuse itself over || from the Constitution, for that is silent on the sub- 
tour action in these halls be controlled || ject. It has not even the authority of uniform 


by the threats and policy of a slaveholding aris- 
y—organize territorial governments without 

“ny prohibition of slavery—break down all bar- 
against its intreducuon by a submission on 

our part to the constitutional dogmas ofthe South, 
and slavery will as certainly overran those terri- 
tories, as that it has spread from the Potomac, 
— and west, to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
per of the Rio Grande. This result is not only 
mitted by the South, but it is openly and boldly 


ent to support it, for a majority of the States 

ave been admitted without any previous action of 
Congress. Congress never authorized Vermont, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Maine, Arkansas, Michi- 
| gan, Florida, Texas, or lowa, to form State gov- 
_ernments. ‘The people of those States, in conven- 
tion, formed their constitutions, and, on applica- 
tion, were admitted into the Union. Why may 
not California be admitted with equal propriety? 
Why single her out, and insist upon a rule which 


|| are capable of sustaining a larger population, than 
|| California. The country is cut up by mountains 
| and high ridges, and much of that portion of it 
|| that is capable of being tilled cannot be made pro- 
ductive forthe want of means of irrigation. Who 
doubts that Pennsylvania can maintain and feed a 
much larger population than California? The 
main resources of the latter State will be found in 
grazing, in commerce, and in her minerals, while 
she will be dependent, to some extent, upomother 
nations for her breadstuffs. 

It has been said in the course of the dekate, that 
the influence of the Executive was interposed to 

induce the formation of her censtitution. Ad- 
| mitting this to be true, are the people to be refused 
|| a State government, their righta forfeited, in con- 
|| sequence of the action of the President, when that 
action was neither sought nor desired by the people, 
so far as we have any evidence? But this charge 


is denied: ‘friends of |? and I 
y ‘eget 
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have seen no evidence to satisfy my mind that the || all due respect to the opinions of others—that this provided they can be assured th ; 
charge bas any foundation in fact, eae is not the forum nor this the oceasion when such || tion shall be adopted with fegerd te the pia 
Sir, | am apprehsive that there is a provision in || objections should be heard; clear it is, in my judg- || the acquired territory. That is to say if ~heg 
thie constitution which constitutes the real objec- || ment, that they should not be entertained Ques-| gress will establish territorial Sect 
tion, in the minds of southern gentlemen, to the || tions of national importance, involving high po- || that territory and not exclude Savery th 8 for 
admission of this State. 1 allude to that article } litical considerations, should not be controlled by | yield their assent to her admission. Now ™ 
which excludes slavery. ‘This has not been put | matters of mere form. et me inquire what connection have these tres, 
forward as an objection. By some it has been |, Sir, the inhabitants of California, particufarly tions? Are they not entirel independent of ean: 
expressly disclaimed as such; yet one is con- || that portion of them who were formerly Mexican || other? Shall the people of California be de os 
strained to believe, that did the organic law admit || citizens, have the strongest possible claim upon |! of their rights—denied admission into the Urio” 
the existence of slavery, we should not have found | this Government for admission into the Union. || because Con may not pass such ew A, 
the opposition coming from the quarter it now | The faith of the country is, to some extent, pledged || another people as gentlem@ think ought to be 
does. Does any southern gentleman question the || to the measure. In the instructions given to Gen- \ assed? Is this any more* or less than sayin 
right of the people io decide for themselves whether || eral Kearny by the Executive, under date of June ! an individual, sir, I will not deal justly with a 
they will tolerate or exclyde slavery? When the || 3d, 1846, we find this language: ] unless A deals justly by B? This is 9 sore 
Missouri question was before Con ress, Mr. || , 
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| . . . 
: ° | Should you conquer and take possession of New Mexico || principle to be applied to matters of legislation 
Pinkney, who denied the power of Congress to || and California, you may assure the people of those provin- || Sir, I have already said that J believe the real 
contre] the constitation of a new State, held this || ¢**: that it is the wish and design of the United States to | objection to the admission of California is fo { 
lanvusze: || provide fr thefn a free govertiment, with the least possible || in that provision of her constituti © foun 
anguese: delay, similar to that which exists in our territories. They | , Pais tution which ex. 
«No man can contradict me when I say, that, if you | will be then called to exercise the rights of freemen in || cludes slavery. This opinion is based, jn part 
have this power, you may squeeze down a new-born sover- | electing their own representatives to the territorial legisla- | ypon declarations made on this floor, and anes 
eign State to the size of a pigmy, and then taking it be- || ture.” , pon 


; ; the report made by a committee of the Levis! 
tween your finger and thumb, stick it into some niche of | : ; j oe ; : ; ; Fe mare 
the Union, and atill continue, by way of mackery, to call || Acting under these instructions, General Kear || of Georgia, during the past winter, in which the 


ita State i the sense of the Constitution. You may waste || Ny, in March, 1847, issued his proclamation to || admission of California, with her present constitu. 
ite shadow, and then introduce it into a society of flesh and || the inhabitants, in which he says: || tion and limits, is regarded as objectionable as the 


blood, an object of scorn and derision. You may sweat || « “Itis the wish and intention of the United States, to pro- || adoption of the Wilmot proviso; and either seems 


and reduce it to a thing of skin and bone, and then pi ; bee ots : 33 . . 
the ominous skeleton beside the ruddy and healthful men. || cure for California, as speedily as possible, a free govern- || to be treated as a sufficient reason for SECEession 
t of the Union.” || ment, like that of our territories, and they will very soon || from the Union. When we consider th 
; a invite the inhakjtants to exercise the Tights of free citizéns ||“ 5 eee ; at no con. 
So long ago as 1820 this was the principle || in the choice of their own representatives, who may enact || stitutional question 18 involved in the act of admis. 
southern statesmen adopted and urged upon Con- | such laws as they may deem best adapted to their own in- || sion, and that the right of the people of a territor 
gress. President Polk, ig his message of Decem- || “®t #14 Well-being. to form their own constitution, has been hereto. 
ber, 1848, reiterates the same doctrine. He says: In July, 1847, Commodore Sloat, when he || fore universally conceded by the South, the posi. 
« Whether Congress shall legislate or not, the people of || landed at Monterey, held the same language in a |) tion now assumed must strike every one with 
the acquired territories, when assembled in convention to proclamation which he issued. These assurances || surprise. On this point I desire to call the atten. 
forma State constitations, will possess the sole and exclusive || were confirmed by Commodore Stockton’s proc- |, tion of the committee to the debate in 1811, on 


power to determine for themseives whether slavery shail or || |amation as Governor of California, published in |! ; : ere 
shall not exist within their limits. [f Congress shall abstain = ee d in }| the bill to permit Louisania to form a State govern. 


from interfering with the question, the people of those ter- || August, 1847. These provinces were conquered, || ment, and articularly to the speech of Mr. Poin. 

ritories will be left free toadjust it as they may think proper || and, by the treaty of peace, ceded to this country. || dexter, of Mississippi, in reply to Mr. Quincey, of 

when they apply foradmission as States into the Union.” || What effect these proclamations had upon the | Massachusetts. The latter gentleman was most 
Mr. Calhoun, in a speech delivered in the Sen- || Conduct of the inhabitants, it is difficult to deter- || violent in his opposition to the bill, and in the 

ate in February, 1849, recognizes the same princi- || Mine; but the assurances made by thosg acting 1 course of his speech, said: 

ple in the most explicit language: || under the authority of the Government have not || —« 1¢ was his deliberate opinion that, if the bill passes, the 
« J hold it to be a fundamental principle of our political || been carried out. No government has been estab- || bonds of this Union are virtually dissolved ; that the States 

system that the people have a right to establish what gov- || lished. We ought not to lose sight of the obliga- | which compose it are free from their moral obligations, and 

ernment they may think proper for themselves; that every || tions imposed upon us by the acts of the author- || at as it will be the right of ail, so it will be the duty of 

State about to become a member of this Union has a right || j26q agents of the Government, and by the terms some, to prepare definitely for a separation—amicably if they 

to form its own government as it pleases; and that, in order & he i >. y can, violently if they must. 

to be admitted, there is but one qualification, and that is, || Of the treaty. By the ninth article of the treaty, Mr. Poindexter thus rebuked him: 

that the government shall be republican, ‘There is no ex- || Congress, it is true, is to determine the time when im. ah 

presé provision to that effect, but it results from that im- || they shall be admitted into the Union. The matter “Mr. Speaker, [ enter with lively sensibility on that por- 

portant section which guaranties to every State in this 


; di ; rc but} | tion of the remarks made by the honorable gentleman from 
Union a republican form of government.” is left to the discretion of Congress; but in order to |) Massachusetts, which menace insurrection and dissolution 

State De ti ; held in G . carry out in good faith this stipulation, the disere- || of the Union. Had these sentiments fallen from the gentie- 
_ State mocratic conventions held in Georgia || tinn'to be exercised should be a sound one, one || an in the ardor of debate, while the imagination was in- 
in 1847 and 1848, passed resolutions embracing not influenced by caprice, or control'ed by formal || flamed with an unconquerable zeal to prove the impolicy of 
the same doctrine. In January last, the Legisla- || 4: .etions. These Mexican citizens, in woiuiilign ey be thepe oF wal Soren ST iow tah ved os on 
ture of Texas, among a series of resolutions, unan- ‘ ; 4 , J 1 ae ee oe ener ee ge 

| 


: . with American citizens who have emigrated from || only with pity and contempt. Influenced by a desire (0 
imously adopted the following: the different States of the Union, now claim to be | stamp Om these expressions their merited disgrace, and to 
* Resolved, That it is a fundamental principle in our po- | 


: a : preserve diguity and decorum in our deliberations, [ feit it 
: 8 3 ‘ 
litical creed, that a people in forming a constitution have admitted: Con oe all the circumstances of the | my duty to call the gentleman to order. * * * * Tam 
the unconditional right to form and adopt the government case—the population Of the territory and its char- || stit! impressed with a conviction that these sacred walls— 
which they may think best calculated to secure their lib- || acter, the extent of her commerce, and the ne- || the sanctuary of the liberties of the American people—ought 


erty, prosperity, and happiness; and that in conformity || cessity of some regularly organized government, Fp anr pe A opp nigga as yon ipaaamaa 
thereto no other condition is imposed by the Federal Con- || ean any one seriously doubt that it is the duty of || “<< ‘the notorious conspiracy of Aaron Burr had for its bass 
stitution on a State, in order to be admitted into this Union y y 


except that its constitation shall be strictly republican; and || Congress, in the proper exercise of its discretion, || the detestable project of dismembering the Union. * * * 
that the imposition of any other by Cougriee Seana notonly || to admit her as a State? Sir, it will be recollected || And — man a not — eothe lengths eee the - 
be in violation of the Constitution, but in direct conflict || that the treaty with the French Republic, by which oon oe ae 7 aaah on ee ilees of a 
with the principle on which our political eystem rests. we acquired Louisiana, contained a stipulation , ; 


‘ . 24s : ee Rex ; treasonable projects, ever declare to an assembly of arp 
Sir, there is no political question upon which || very similar in its terms to the ninth article of the || ‘that the State- were free from their moral obligations? a 
southern statesmen, and the South generally, have || Mexican treaty. It will also be remembered, that || that as it will be the right of al,eo it will be the dit 
better agreed, and e which they are more com- when Louisiana applied for admission, the appli- i ee ently if oes fal » Ne cir, Bot soch a 
matted, than upon the right now claimed by the || cation met with serious opposition from northern || pressions been established by the evidence on his trial, | 
people of California to determine for themselves | statesmen, on constitutiona grounds—they insist- || hazard an opinion that it would have produced a very differ- 
their own organic law. Never was there a time | ing that Congress had no power, under the Con- 
either, when so pressing a necessity existed for the | stitution, to acquire foreign territory and admit it 


admission of a State as is now presented in the || as a State. The question was much discussed, 
eases of California. We hare extended our rev- || and Mr. Poindexter, the delegate from the then ter- 
enue laws over the territory, thus compelling her || ritory of Mississippi, after replying at great length 
citizens to contribute to the support of the General || to the various arguments ened against her admis- 
Government; but have neglected to provide any || sion, and referring to the third article of the treaty, 
government for their protection. She is almost || put an inquiry which is not inappropriate to the 
without the protection of law. The rapid increase || present case: “ And are we here sitting to delib- 
of her population and commerce has hardly a par- || erate whether we will perform the solemn en- 
allel in the history of this country. Foreigners || ‘ gagements which have been entered into by the 
are pouring into her valleys in numbers so great |! ‘constituted authorities, and which are presented 
as to endanger the rightsand safety of our citizens. || ‘to us in the imposing attitude of the supreme 
Her vaiyeble minerals, the property of the people || * law of the land?’’ Sir, what satisfactory response 
of the Union, are dug from her soit and taken || could we make, on the present occasion, to a simi- 
from the country by the foreign adventurer. While || lar inquify?-None, in my judgment. France was 
every principle of justice, and the best interests of || then all powerful, and could enforce the due ob- 
the whole country usly demand her imme- || servance of any treaty stipulation with a foreign 
diate admission into the U 4 is || power. This Mexico cannot do; but this fact does 
opposed on the ostensible ground ' not lessen our obligations. 

larity and informality in Some gentlemen on this floor have expressd a 
stitution. a t seems to determination to go for the admission of California, 
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ent result. Perhaps, sir, instead of exile, he would have 
been consigned to a gibbet; for it cannot be concealed that 
the language of the gentleman from Massachusetts, if ac- 
companied by an overt act, to carry the threat into execu- 
tion, would amount to treason, according to its litera: and 
technical definition in the Constitution and jaws of the 
United States. The fate of Aaron Burr ought to be a salu- 
tary warning against treasonable machinations—and if oth- 
ers having the same views do not share a similar fate, it wil 
not be because they do not deserve it.” 
Such, sir, was the strong and emphatic language 
of merited rebuke which fell from the patriotc 
i issippi’s representative in 1811. Ther 
a northern member menaced insurrection and dis- 
solution, if a southern State, in which slavery w® 
ized, was admitted into the Union. Siavery, 
however, was not the nd upon which the op- 
position based. e admission was res 
on the want of constitutional 
Congress to admit her. The legal righ 
California is not now questioned, but 
to her admission is placed on other 
ing far short of the important 
the admission of Louisiana. 
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tion rested upon high constitutional grounds; | slavery question, was put upon the gound that he || northern wi i i ; 
eother, upon a question of mere expediency— | would wk veto a bill prohibiting sais ettteention of || gress. pax Rawal setoemaseadiants ees 
alleged informalities. And yet, sir, language || slavery to our territories. This view of the sub- termed was formed on the basis of non-intervention. 
vrich in 1811 was regarded by the South as | ject has been since reiterated on the same side of | It proposed to establish territorial governments over 
« pollution” io this Hall, and as an “invitation || this Chamber. Now, sir, those of us who reside || California and New Mexico, without affirming or 
» rebellion,” is substantially the language of a | further north know very well that these gentlemen || prohibiting the existence of slavery, and leaving 
portion of the South in 1850. Sir, a distinguished || are mistaken. In the Boston Atlas of June 9, || the right of taking slaves into those territories to 


jnth 





ileman from the South, (Mr. Brown, of Mis- || 1848, the leading Whig paper of New England, || be determined by the judiciary. Thi de- 
assip Pls) a uM, the present session, said upon || under the editorial head, we find this sigaticant nounced by the Whig. emo the North, ont 
ig floor, y own opinion is this, that we | language: opposed by northern Whigs in Congress, on the 


‘should resist the introduction of California as a || «Tet them learn, [those Whigs who were opposed to 
‘State, and resist it successfully; resist it by our votes || General Taylor’s election,] as they will learn, if they will 
it, and tally by thd? means. We ean, at least | wot be dent and Mind to th uth nat General Taylor I 
‘force an adjournment of Congress without her admis- || war—believes slavery to be a curse to the wed, al teslves 
‘don.’ Sir, [do not stop to comment on this lan- |, its extermination; and is opposed to the further extension of 
guage, or to inquire what is meant by “ other || s/ave territory.” 

neans.”” Every one must draw his own conclu- || ‘this was the language held, and these the 
sons. Among other things, it may be well to || assurances given to the electors of New England. | 
remember that the recommendation for the admis- || Different language, we all have reason to know, 
sion of California, is not an aggression on the part || was held in the South. Neglect to settle this 
of the North. It is a measure proposed by a | 


ground of its non-intervention feature. Then we 
had Mr. Walker’s amendment to the appropriation 
bill, which was opposed and defeated for the same 
reason. Sir, did time permit, I should like to read 
some extracts from Whig speeches, and from edi- 
torial articles in the Whig papers of the North, in 
which the non-intervention principle of those bills 
was es —_ strongest language. Why, 
sir, the distinguished Senator from my own State, 
Mr. Puetes,| who supported Mr. Clayton's bi 
. , 1 territorial question, and no candidate will be sup- || hs a speech Rt great ma ang and anon es = 
southern President, the favorite candidate of the || ported at the next election for President, whose || ground now taken by Mr. Wensten, was censured 
South, acting under the advice of a Cabinet com- | opinions upon the — question are not known || for his course by a very large majority of his own 
posed of 8 majority of southern men. Sir, 1 do | and understood. A public declaration of those || party in that State. In speaking of this measure, 
pot go for this measure because it has the recom- || opinions will be demanded in every quarter of the || the Atlas, of July 26, 1848, says : 
mendation of the Executive; but I support it for || Union. . The people will not submit to be placed | “The best place to put such bills is on the table. 
ihe reason that, in my jadgment, our obligations || in a position where one portion of the community || form them.” 
to the people of California, their interests and that || must be deceived. But how shall this question be || The correspondent of this paper writes to the 
of the whole Union, imperiously demand its || settled ? There is the difficulty, (it is not one | editors, under date of July 29, 1848, in relation to 
adoption. ‘ : || with me,)—and for this reason, t suppose, we are || this bill and the vote to lay it on the table, saying: 
I now proceed to a consideration of the recom- || advised by the Executive to pass no térritorial 1 “ There is great exultation over the fact, that while every 
mendation of the President, that no territorial gov- |! bill. I will not charge the Administration with || southern Democrat voted against the motion, twenty-one 
emments be formed. I cannot bring my mind to || entertaining a desire to keep this question open I Otte, Dearie Fates tassel aaa 
adopt this recommendation. I must oppose it for || for partissa purposes, as I do not know that the | ern men with southern suimalghced hae wninitn axancnent 
the same reason that I approve the recommenda- || charge would be true. I am unwilling to believe \| a desire to entail slavery in four great territories, in com- 
tion for the admission of California. 1 have | that any public man, occupying an exalted station, |; #0" With other friends of General Cass,” 
already referred to the proclamations of the officers | would permit so unworthy a motive to control his || This, it will be remembered, was previous te 
of this Government to the people of California. || action. Yet, sir, it is somewhat singular, that upon || the presidential election. Now it is passed—our 
They were also addressed to the people of New || a question which has greatly agitated the public || Whig friends are in power—and now they go for 
Mexico. These proclamations contained the || mind for the last two years, and which threatens, || the very measure, in its results, which they con- 
strongest assurances that territorial governments || in the opinion of many, to disturb the peace and 1 demned in 1848. So much for their policy and 
should be established. ‘The ninth article of the || harmony of the Union, the President has not || consistency. 
treaty stipulates, that until States are formed out of || thought proper to indicate his views—to say I Sir, | desire to say that I go for establishing ter- 
the territory and admitted into the Union, the || whether he was for or against the extension of || ritorial governments, with the ordinance of 1787 
people “shall be maintained and protected in the || slavery—whether for or against the ordinance of || ingrafted thereon. in doing this, | believe | am 
free enjoyment of their liberty and property.” || 1787. H carrying out the wishes of nine-tenths of those 
How can this be effectually done without creating || But what is the doctrine recommended by this || whom I have the honor to represent OW this floor. 
territorial governments? The situation of these || Administration upon the subject of slavery as || 1 go for this measure, as I believe the interest 
citizens, and our obligations to them, demand at | applicable to our territories? A policy repudiated || of the whole country calls for its adoption, and 
our hands the establishment of some form of gov- '| by the last Congress—that of non-intervention, by | that Congress have the constitutional power to 
ernment for their protection and security. It isnot || non-action—a “ masterly inactivity.’’ Itistogive || pass it; that its adoption neither degrades the 
sound policy to turn a deaf ear to their demands. || the people of our territories no government—to || South, nor compromits its honor. I go for it, as 
But my objection to this recommendation does not || insist upon their remaining in their unorganized || | doubt whether the ‘‘ physical geography’’ of the 
rest here. I do not believe that a postponement 1 condition, without any settled rules of law for their | country will exclude slavery. * Slavery was tol- 
of the action of Congress on this subject is either || government and protection, until they shall form || erated in these territories while under the domin- 
wise or expedient in any point of view. Sir, I am || Stategovernments— inhibiting or tolerating slavery || ion of Spain, and by the Mexican Government 
not of that number, if there are any such, who || as they shall determine—and then admit them into | until 1824, when it was abolished. The character 
have anything to gain by keeping open this slavery || the Union as States. Sir, previous to the last ‘| of New Mexico is not unlike that of California, 
question, which is intimately connected with the || Presidential election, General Cass adopted and || and if the climate and the character of the soil of 
territorial question. I desire to see it settled, and || put forth, in principle, the same platform. He || the latter will exclude slavery, so it willin the 
settled, too, in accordance with what I believe to | insisted that this matter should be left to the sole || former. Yet the convention that formed the con- 
be the wishes of three-fourths of the people of the || determination of the people of the territories—that || stitution of California, by a unanimous vote, in- 
Union, by excluding slavery from the territories. | Congress-had no control of the question. For || serted a prohibition of slavery, not choosing to 
The best interests of the country, the quiet and || this he was denounced by the Whig press of the || rely upon ‘ physical geograp y’’ to exclude it, 
peace of the people, demand its adjustment at the || North and West as being an ally of the South— || There is, \oscaiamae. great mineral wealth in 
earliest possible moment. The longer it remains || that his doctrine, if adopted, would spread slavery } New Mexico, and who can doubt that slave labor 
= open question, the more excited will become || over all our territories—that it was, in fact, the | will be found profitable in mining operations? 
¢ public mind both North and South. Delay || doctrine of the South. Now the same position is || And wherever profitable, there it will go, if per- 
will only augment sectional prejudice and embitter || assumed by the Administration—but whether on || mitted. 





Chio- 





public feeling. ‘The sooner a controversy between || 
individuals or between communities is settled, the 
better for all ies. All experience proves this 
to be true, Permit this to remain an open ques- | 
tion, and it becomes controlling element in the | 
next presidential election. That election will then 
assume a sectional character. The contest will be | 
one of the bitterest and most exciting character, | 
in which one part of the Union will be arrayed | 
against the other. Sir, who desires to witness | 
such a condition of things? The last election, if | 
ot controlled, was much influenced by this very | 
element. At the South, the successful candidate | 
Was supported upon the ground that he was a | 
southern man, and would support southern views | 
and southern institutions; and by observing a 
rr silence upon the great question,of thie day | 
¢ North was induced to yield him their support, 
because they were told he was in favor of the or- 
dinates of 1787. This was denied a few days 
cute by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, f r. 
HANDLER,] who insisted that General Taylor’s 
Support at the North, so far as related to the 


the ground taken by General Cass, that Congress | 
has not the constitutional right to legislate on the | 


subject, or upon the ground that it is impolitic to 
legislate, we are not informed. What is the | 
difference between the positions thus assumed, in 
their results? None atall. General Cass says we 
should not legislate upon the question of slavery, | 
as we have no power to do it, but that it should | 
be left to the people to regulate. The Administra- 


tion say, establish no territorial governments—_ 
leave it to the people to form their own constitu-| 
tions, and then admit them as States, with or with- | 


out slavery, as they may elect. Is there any dis- 
tinction to be made between non-intervention and 


non-action? None whatever. How can the Ad- 
ministration be a ed for what was condemned 
in General Cass? But it is now said by one who 


But the power of Congress to inhibit the ex- 
tension pf slavery to these territories, is denied; 
| and the ze of any law of this character is to be 

nail by the South as a sufficient cause for a 
| secession from the Union. I do not propose to 
discuss the question of power. As much as is 
profitable has, perhaps, already been said upon 
this subject. But it would seem that the exercise 
of this power by Congress, through a long series 
of years, should remove all serious doubts. Not 
that the exercise of a power which it is clear does 
not exist, will legalize and justify a continued ex- 
ercise of that power, but when the question is one 
of doubt, the practice of the Government for a 
great number of years, without objection, should 
settle all controversy. Hardly a territorial gov- 
ernment has been formed in which the action of 








occupies a distinguished place in Whig councils, 
fMr. W. EBSTER, |] that theordinance of 1787 should 
not be applied to our territories—that it is wholly 
unnecessary—that the “ physical geography ’’ of 
the country effectually excludes slavery. Sir, this 
was not the opinion of the last Congress—of the 


the National Legislature has not borne upon this 
subject. The Constitution provides that 

shall not prohibit the importation of slaves into the 
States prior to the year 1808. Yet, by an act 
passed in 1798, Congress did prohibit the im- 
\| portation of slaves into the. territory of Missis* 
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sippi. In the act establishing a territorial gov- | Congress; and whether she will submit to its au- Our southern friends insist that he: 
ernment for Louisiana, passed in 1804, is found || thority. In short, she may nullify or yield her as- | free States have no interest in this sla 
this provision: || Sent to the act according to her sovereign will and || —that with them, it is a mere 
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“ And ye ave ow anes shall, dirertiy or tndirectiy, be || pleasure. This doctrine destroys the harmony and || while with the South, it is a ener yearn 
en ° ih) eal e > . , . 
botrodaee wae eden meciory Ppt a sioee - _ x of our Government. It treats the Constitu- || The North does not regard the subject in this ligh 
ment, aud being at the time of such removal the bona fide || ts es are The right s nullify an || The laboring man of the North will not emic 7 
owner of ench slave or slaves; and every slave imported or | @ct of Congress, to disregard the judgment of || to slave territory. He believes that labor on 
brought bane ais said territory, contrary to the provisions of || the judiciary in & given case, is not conferred side of the slave is degrading—that slavery wech. 
tiie ane, otal seenepen be entitled to, and receive his or || by the Constitution. It is a remedy without the || the power ef every Government which tole eng 

|| Constitution, not contemplated nor justified by jt. || it. Most ail the emigrants from Europe | wales 
This act was passed during the administration | The principle is revolutionary in its character. || free States. Why do they not go south The 
of Mr. Jefferson, and received his assent. Both | The great name of Madison has been invoked in || are restrained by the same reasons that operat 
of these acts, which were passed soon after the || support of the doctrine. The Virginia resolutions || the citizens of the free States. Have we th ~. 
formation of the Federal Constitution, and while || of 1798-9 have been referred to for the same pur- || interest in this question? And are the ee 
many of the members of the convention were in || pose. In August, 1830, Mr. Madison in a letter || the North mistaken in their, opinions as to ion 
Congress, or connected with the Government, as- || addressed to the editor of the North American Re- || of slavery? If so, the error of that Opinion in fe 
sert the right to prohibit the importation of slaves || view, repudiates the doctrine, and denies that it || charged upon some of the most eminent — 
into the territories of the Union from abroad. The || is countenanced or justified by those resolutions. || of the South who, have frequently expressed the 
act of 1804 goes further, and prohibits their intro- || He says: 3 fi same opinion. They spoke from their Personal 
duction into Louisiana from any part of the United ||‘ Between these different constitutional governments— || knowledge as to the character and effect of slave 
States, exceptin certain and specified cases. It per- | eae ae gy camotin pochen ef eee _ On the proposition made in the Federal Conventic, 
mitted any citizen of the United States to take his || ment divided between them—it could not eseape atten- || 60 prohibit the importation of slaves, Colonel 
slaves into that territory, if he removed there for || tion that controversies would arise concerning the bound- |) Mason, of Virginia, said : oar 
thes purpose of settlement, but in no other case aa FE ee Oe ee ae ee || __ The present question concerns not the importing Siaies 
was It permitted. It denied to the citizens of Bl not provide tor a peaceable and authoritative termination of alone, but the whole Union. The evil of holding slaves 
slaveholding State the right to send or take their || occurring controversies, would vot be more than thesh-dow || W488 experienced during the late war. Had slaves jog, 
slaves into that territory for sale, while the citizens || of a government—the object and end of a real govern- || aoe oe they by oe have been by the enemy, they 
of the free States were permitted to send there for ment being the substitution of aw and order tor uncertain- | vee * ne Slavery dutta bent mene ~ beng “" 
sale, every species of property recognized as such || 1¥2CoMfusion, and violence. That to have left a final de- || 1 desnise labor when performed by slaves. “They.” 
, . ; cision in such cases to each of the States, then thirteen, || ; : Ss. They pre. 
by the laws of those States. This act thus dis- || and already twenty-tvur, could not fail to make the Consti- || Ve@t the emigration of whites, who really enrich aug 
criminated in favor of the people of the free States, || tution and laws of the United States different in different || strengthen a country. 
and yet it does not appear to have been objection- || on ate pat lane chalets thee te orem | Similar opinions of the effects of slavery haye 
able to the South. Now, the same discriminating || ernment of the Union, and speedily put an end to the Union || been often expressed by southern Statesmen—by 
principle of the proviso is regarded as peculiarly || itseit.” | Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Clay. No 
offensive to that portion of the Union. This act, || ‘Throughout the whole article Mr. Madison || stronger language condemnatory of slavery can be 
Loo, asserts the very principle claimed by those || argues that the nauonal judiciary was created for || found, than in the debates of the Convention jg 
who are in favor of the application of the ordi- || the very purpose of settling those controversies || Virginia, in 1832. During the war of the Reyoly. 
nance of 1787—the right of Congress to exclude || which might arise between the General Govern- || tion, South Carolina, not having furnished her 
slavery from our territories. If Congress in 1804 || ment and any of the States as to the constitutional | quota of troops, assigned as a reason for the omis. 
had the constitutional right to limit, or in any || rights and powers of either. If the existing pro- || sion, that they were required to protect themselves 
way interfere with the introduction of slaves into || visions of the Constituuon should not be found suf- || from their slaves. I refer to this subject in no 
our then territories, Congress then had, and now || ficient to protect the States against usurpations || spirit of reproach or unkindness, but in justitica- 
has, the right to prohibit their introduction in || on the part of the General Government, the only || tion of the opinion of the North. In view of ali 
ioto. This power has been since frequently ex- || remedy within the province of the Constitution, in || these opinions and facts, can it be matier of sur. 
ercised. This is not denied; but it is now || his judgment, was in an amendment of the Const- || prise to southern gentlemen that the peuple of the 
Claimed that all this legislation was @ mere usurp- || \uuon. ‘* And in the event of a failure of every || free States are opposed to the extension of siavery? 
ation of power. Suppose this to be true; can the || * constitutional resort, and an accumulation of |} Can they be justly censured for their opinions as 
South be seriously affected by any subsequent || ‘ usurpations and abuses, rendering passive obe- || to its effect upon the proBperity of the counuy? 
legislation of a similar character ? Most certainly || * dience and non-resistance a greater evil than re- || Can it be said with truth that they have no interest 
not. Anact which Congress has no constitutional || ‘ sistance and revolution, there can remain but || in this question? They do, in fact, regard the ex- 
power to pass has no validity; it is a dead letter, || ‘ one resort, the last of ail’’—an appeal to the law || tension of slavery as opposed to the best interests 
binds no one, affects the rights of no one. || of self-preservation. In sach extremity, *‘ but in || and the welfare of the country; and hence their 
But suppose a law prohibiting slavery in the | ‘ that only, would a single member of the Union || great objection to its further extension. 
territories shouldbe passed? Would this justify a || ‘ have a right, as an extra and ultra-constitutional || Sir, the people of the free States have ever in- 
secession from the Union ?—a breaking up of the || ‘ right, to make the appeal.” || sisted, and still claim, that these great questions 
Government? If the views of southern gentle- || With regard to the resolutions of 1798-9, he || should be settled by a majority of the Represent 
men were rightly understood, some of them, at || says: tives of the whole people; and if they involve 
least, claim this right of secession under the Con- || “In favor of the nullifying claim for the States individu- || any constitutional questions, that they should be 
stitation—that they are not bound to await the || Vly, Ht appears tint Ny (oh escent -~ Ler of || determined by the judicial tribunal created for that 
decision of the Supreme Courtofthe United States, || eo a can ace ou Le Tee Ti express purpose. To the determination of ques- 
or if one is made adverse to their views, they may || © It may often happen, as experience proves, that errone- || tions thus made, they bow in obedience, whether 
disregard it. Can it be possible that this is the hon- || ous constructions not anticipated, may not be sufficiently || favorable or adverse to their views. The right of 
est opinion of sober, rightminded men—of States- || Se cuaied adieu aie. Soke cocoate ‘the ~ _ the majority to Tule is a civil, not a natural a. 
men! If this be a fair and correct exposition of the || tention of those proceedingy, to suppose that the meaning || It is a right growing out of the organization 0 
Constitution, itis indeed a “ rope of send.” The | of the Legisiature, though well comprehended at the time, || Society, and recognized as such by the federal 
framers of that instrument foresaw that cases || My not now be obvious to those unacquainted with the | compact. This right has been conceded to the 
might arise where individuals and States would | °*utenporary indications and impressions. || majority by the people of the Union, by the slop 
question the power of Congress, and they wisely | tion such a doctrine is to be inferred from the debates in the || Hon of the Constitution; it is the principle on which 
; rovided for this very difficulty by the creation of | House of Delegates, aud from the address of the two Houses || the Constitution is based; and when the action of 
a national judiciary. The second section of the || t their Constituents, on the entjectos the eens ie || Congress is confined to matters over which Con- 
third article declares that “ the judicial power || (Suit Of the uenites, Noten MW iced tor the precs by most, if | @t€88 has jurisdiction, the’ minority have no just 
shall extend to all cases in law and equity, arising || not all, of the speakers, discloses no reference whatever to || ground of” complaint. If Congress exceeds its 


under this Constitution, the laws of the United || @ constitutional right in an individual State, to arrest by || constitutional powers, a corrective is found in the 
States,” &e. By this provision the constitution- || ate + yee : ee ce ee v || national Judiciary, or a repeal of the law may be 
ality of a law of Congress is to be determined by | jek in noeeme mt Sondsivaipelogs ihe rights of the States, be- || effected by the action of the people. 
the ape Court. That is the tribunal to which || yond we regular ones, within lg powers of the Constitu- | Let us go back now, and see what has been the 
the validity of a legisiative act is to be referred, | tion.” | legislation of this country, and how it has affected 
by the express terms of the Constitution; and the No man was more intimately connected with, || the interests of the North and the South, and bow 
decision must be obligatory upon all. If the judg- | or better understood, the import and scope of these | the different sections of the Union have acted of 
ment is not to conclude all partics—States as well || resolutions, than Mr. Madison. He denies that || der it. In 1807 almost the entire capital of the 
as individuals—if any one is at liberty to disre- | they favor the doctrine of nullification, and treats || eastern States was employed in foreign and do- 
gard it and treat itas a nullity, the insertion of | the secession of a State as revolutionary in its pron commerce. At that period but little atien 
that article in the Constitution was a useless act. || character. Those, then, who contemplate forcible || tion had been given to manufacturing. All classes 
The people of the several States, when they || opposition to an act of Congress excluding slavery rticipated in the successful prosecution of (he 
adopted the Constitution, adopted each and all of || from the territories, or counse! secession, advise leiwaal operations of the country. In the midst 
its provisions. They agreed to live under it, to || measures unknown to the Constitution, and look to || of this pyosperity, and hardly ‘with a note 

be bound by it, to adhere to it in peace and in| revolution. Whether a measure of this kind will || warning,” there came a blight on all their hopes 
war. Itis, then, part of the bord that they would |) probably succeed, if attempted to be carried out— || in the form of the embargo. This act prostrated 
submit to the judgment of the national judiciary || the position in which it will place its friends with || the whole business of the country, and beggared 
on all constitutional questions. If this provision || the American people and in the judgment of the || thousands, Ships rotted before the eyes of their 
can be disregarded, each is thus left to de- || world and of posterity, every one must determine || owners, and men were forced to sit still and see 


termine for  F validity of every act of || for himself. their property melting away like snow under * 
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— effect of an act of Congress, passed for 


‘28 purposes—for the benefit of the whole coun- 
a onl passed, too, by an almost unanimous 
= of the southern delegation in Congress. Did 
the eastern States threaten a dissolution of the 
Union? Some individuals did, which, subsequent- 
jy, they had cause to regret; but a great majority 
Y the people thought of no such remedy, talked 

ofno such remedy, though the act was more op- 

ive in its Operation than any other law ever 

ssed by Congress. The Legislatures of Mas- 

‘ sechusetts and Connecticut declared by resolu- 
tions that the act was unconstitutional. 

were presented to Congress representing the suf- 


ail For this there was no remedy. it | 


Petitions | 
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The eager competitions for the floor which have 
been witnessed here almost without intermission 
|| from that time to this, have postponed the accom- 
|| plishment of this purpose much longer than I could 
have desired. 


| 
| 





| 
| I rise now, however, at last, to fulfill it. 
|| most heartily do I wish, Mr. Chairman, that in 
|| doing so, | could see my way clear to contribute 
| something to the repose of the country, and to the 
harmony of our national councils. [| yield to no one 
| in the sincerity or the earnestness of my desire, 
| that every bone of contention between different 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





And | 


portions of the Union may be broken, every root | 
of bitterness removed, and that the American || 


| Congress may be seen again in a condition to dis- 
fering which the act occasioned, and asking for | 

iis repeal. What was the reply to those peti- || for the wants of the Government and for the in- 
tions? A supplemental act, passed in 1809, more || terests of the people. If there be an example/in 
stringent and oppressive than the first. The only || history, which | would gladly emulate at such a 
remedy left, under the Constitution, was resorted || moment as this, it is that of an old Swiss patriot, 
to. The power of Congress to impose the re- || four hundred years ago—of whom | have recently 
strictions was brought before the Judiciary, and || read an account—who, when the confederated can- 
on the decision of the Supreme Court of the Uni- || tons had become so embittered against each other, 


ted States, sustaining the acts, there was an end || by along succession of mutual criminations and lo- | 


of the matter, On the final repeal of the non-in#|| cal feuds, that the dissolution of the Confederacy 
rcourse laws, the capital of the East was again || was openly proposed and discussed, and the lib- 


charge its legitimate functions of providing atonce | 


embarked in commerce. In 1516 a tariff, pro- 
tective in its character, and supported by the late 
distinguished statesman of South Carolina, and 
by the South generally, was passed. This law 
operated to check, to some extent, importations, 
and rendered capital employed in commerce less 
productive. The North, entertaining the belief 
that the Government would adhere to the policy 
of the act of 1816, turned their attention to, 
and embarked in the hazardous experiment of 
manufacturing. This became a lucrative business, 
when controlled by prudence and skill. It was 
but a few years before southern gentlemen began 
to denounce the protective policy, though it origin- 
aied with them, and the opposition to it became 
so ardent that at one time it threatened to lead to 
acivilwar. Southern views and feelings, how- 
ever, were at length yielded to. The tariff acts 
were modified, and the South relieved from a sys- 
tem which they regarded as oppressive. This is 
not a fitting occasiguato enter into a consideration 
of the propriety a xpediency of this change in 
our tariff system. I do not desire to express any 
opinion upon that subject at this time. 
has been made to the subject for the purpose of 


showing that the legislation of Congress has been | 


in accordance with, rather than adverse to, the 
views of the South. Instead of there being any 
just grounds ef complaint on the part of our 
southern friends, that the action of Congress and 
of the Representatives from the free Siates, has 
been in opposition to their rights and feelings, the 
whole history of the Government shows that the 
North have invariably yielded to the demands of 
the South. These concessions have been made 
from a spirit of conciliation, of forbearance—from 
adesire to live in peace and harmony with our 
southern brethren—thus furnishing the strongest 
possible evidence of attachment to the Constitu- 
von, to the Union. Will our southern friends 
insist that we must yield to their views on all 


occasions, or they will separate from us? They | 


can hardly expect we shall do so on every occa- 


sion, and for one, I am not disposed to on. the 
present. 





ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 
SPEECH OF MR. R. C. WINTHROP, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

In rae House or ReEPResENTATIVES, 

May 8, 1850, 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Constitution of California. 

Mr. WINTHROP said: 

‘When I had the honor of addressing the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
some weeks ago, I intimated my purpose to take 
another opportanity, at no distant day, to ex 


that occasion, the views which | entertain in re- 


gard to what have well been called the 
tions of the day. 


Reference || 


great ques- } 


| erties of Switzerland seemed on the very verge 


'| of ruin, was suddenly found rushing from his | 
|| cherished retirement into the Assembly of Depu- | 


|| tres and exclaiming, ** Concord, concord, concorD;”” 


i and who, it is recorded, by his prudence, his pa- | 


|| triotism, and his eloquence, brought back that 
|| Assembly, and the people whom they represented, 
| to a sense of the inestimable blessings which were 
| at stake upon the issue, and finally succeeded in 
| restoring his distracted country to a condition of 
|| harmony, tranquillity, and assured union ! 

|| Sir, there is no sacrifice of personal opinion, of 
|| pride of consistency, of local regard, of official po- 
|| sition, of present havings or of future hopes, 
|| which I would not willingly make, to play such a 
|| part as this. 


|| Perhaps it may be said, that it has been played | 


| already. Perhaps it may be said, that a voice, or 


| voices, have already been heard in the other end | 
| of this Capitol, if not in this, which have stilled | 
the angry storm of fraternal discord, and given us | 


'| a grateful assurance that ali our controversies shall 

|| be peacefully settled. 

At any rate, sir, whether this be so or not, I am 

| but too sensible that it is not given to me in this 
hour to attempt such a character. And let me add, 


|| make, even for all the glory which might result 


|| from the successful pertormance of so exalted a || 


|| service. 1 mean, the sacrifice of my own deliber- 
|| ately adopted and honestly cherished principles. 
|| These | must avow, to-day and always. ‘These 
|| [ must stand to, here and everywhere. Under all 
|| circumstances, in ail events, | aust follow the lead 
|| of my own conscientious convictions of right and 
| of duty. 


| acter of a pacificator. | have no new plan of ad- 


| justment or reconciliation to offer for the difficulues | 


| and dissensions in which we are unhappily in- 
volved. 

Still less, sir, have I sought the floor for the 

| purpose of entering into fresh controversy with 

| anybody in this House or elsewhere. 





| sions and stale sarcasms, of the honorable mem- 
| ber from Connecticut, [Mr. Creverann,) a few 


} 


encounter. 





| 





that there is one sacrifice which | could never | 


I assume then, to-day, Mr. Chairman, no char- 


Not even | 
|| the gratuitous imputations, the second-hand perver- 


| days ago, can tempt me toemploy another hour of | 
| this session in the mere cut and thrust of personal 
I pass from that honorable member 
| with the single remark, that it required more than 
all his vehement and turgid declamation against |) 
others, who, as he suggested, ‘were shaping their || 
| course with a view to some official promotion or 
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‘| with him at any length. But | cannot forbear 
|, Saying, that ast heard him pouring forth so bitter 
| an invective, so pitiless_a philippic, against South- 
‘\ern arrogance and Nofthern recreancy, and as ft 
|| observed the sleek complacency with which he 
}| seemed to congratulate himself that he alone had 
|| beeni proof against all the seductions of patronage, 
‘| and all the blandishments of power, | could net 
|| help remembering that his name was an hiaterical 
|| name more than a century ago, and the lines in 
which a celebrated poet had embalmed it for im- 
mortality came unbidden to my lips : 

« Shall parts eo various aim at nothing new ? 
He'll shine a ‘Tully and a Wilmot too !’ 

My object to-day, Mr. Chairman, is the simple 
and humble one of expressing my own views on 
|| matters in regard to which | have, in some quur- 

ters, been, either intentionally or unintentionally, 

misunderstood and misrepresented. The end of 
|| my hour will find me, I fear, with even this work 
|| but half accomplished; and I must rely on being 

judged by what shall be printed hereafter, rather 
than by what l may succeed in saying now. f[ 
will not, however, make my little less, by wasting 
|| any more of my time in an empty exordium, but 
'| will proceed at once to the business in hand. 
And, in the first place, sir, | desire to explain, at 
the expense of some historical narrative and ego- 
tistical reference, the position which | have hereto. 
|| fore occupied in relation to a certain anti-slavery 
proviso, which has been the immediate occasion of 
most of those sectional dissensions, by which our 
| domestic peace has been of late so seriously dis- 
turbed. 

I need not say, sir, that I am no stranger to that 
proviso, though, during the whole of the last Con- 
| gress, | was precluded by my position in the Chair 
|| of the House from giving any vote, or ultering any 
| voice, in regard to it. 
There are those here to-day, and I might single 


| 


pee 


||} out, in no spirit of unkindness certainly, the er Ee me 


|| present chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means [Mr. Barty] as one of them, who have 
|| often taken pains to remind the House and the 
country, that this proviso was (rmally proposed 
by me to a bill for establishing a government in 
the Oregon territory, before the honorable mem- 
|| ber from Pennsylvania, whose name it now beara, 
|| [Mr. Winmor,]) had ent red upon his congressional 
career. 
| Lhave never denied this allegation. 
|| desired to deny it. 


I have never 
The fact is upon record; and 
| would not erase or alter that record, if it were in 
| my powertodoso. But, sir, | have often desired, 
and always intended, whenever | should again be 
|| free to take part in the discussions of this body, 
|| to recall to the remembrance of the House and of 
|| the country, the circumstances under which, and 
the views with which, that proposition was made. 
it was made, Mr. Chairman, on the first day of 
|| February, 1845. And what was the condition of 
| the country, and of the public affairs of the coun- 
|| try, on that day? 
|, Oregon was then a disputed territory. 


We 
were engaged at that time, sir, in negotiations with 
Great Britain, in respect to the conflicting claima 
of the two countries to thatremote region, Those 
negotiations had been long protracted, and had 
engendered a spirit of restless impatience on the 
subject, in the minds of a great portion of the 
|| American people. ‘The question, too, had been 
drawn—as, | regret to say, almost every question 
in this country seems destined to be drawn—into 
| the perilous vortex of party politica; and a Demo- 
'| cratic Presidential triumph had just been achieved, 
] under a banner on which were legibly inseribed 
| the well-remembered figures 54° 40’, and the weil- 
remembered phrase, ** the whole or none.”” 
Under these circumstances, sir, a bill was intro 
duced into this House, tilxtend the jurisdiction 


| reward, to make me, or, as I think, to make this || of the United States over the whole territory in 


| House, forget, that the term of one of his own 


|| Connecticut Senators was soon about to expire, 
|| that the Connecticut Legislature was just about to 
| assemble, and that the honorable member himself | 
{ 


‘| for the vacancy! 


|| moT,] who honored me with another shaft from 


was well understood to be a prominent candidate 


press || And I shall be equally brief with the distin- 
Somewhat more in detail than | was able to do on | guished member from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Wu- || 


the self-same quiver on Friday last. 1| will cer- 
tainly not take advantage of his absence to deal 


|| dispute, and to authorize the assumption and ex- 
ercise of one of the highest attributes of exclusive 
sovereignty, by granting lands to settiers. 

The bill was in other respects highly objection- 
able. It provided for carrying on a government 
|| by the appointment of only two officers—a gov- 


|| ernor and a judge—who were to have absolute au- 
| thority to promulgate and enforce throughout the 
| Territory of Oregon, any and all laws which they 

might see fit to select from the statutes of any 
| State or Territory in the "Union. The whole des- 
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tinies of Oregon where thus to -be confided to the | question whether domestic slavery shall find a || this money towards buying California, or buy; = — 
discretion of two men, who were to make upa | foothold in the Territory of Oregon, I shall fee] || ¥ving Yucatan, or buying the Sandwich Islands: or tt," am 











as ; other ; 1 OF bu 
eode of lawa to suit themselves, by picking and || that it has not been entirely in vain that I have ‘it we sarued 00 tek entire of te Pen hemi dn 


' | . . . > it was L 
exlling at pleasure fi all the statute books || been for ten years associated with the public coun- | more satisfactory. Nothing could be crabs ardiy 
of the country. They were at liberty, as the } cils of my country. | that this a evident thay 


: ation was asked for as the earnest 
bill stood,—although the entire territory I come next, Mr. Chairman, to the proviso, || [oF % Purchase of more territory. The message exprea! 





Bai 
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} 
| 


i 









. : ye , | stated that it was to be 
above the latitude of 36° 30’',—to adopt a slave | which has more legitimately received the name of |, cesdinhe wines Medios might wane wa ne any ear 
code or a free code, as might be most agreeable to || the honorable member from Pennsylvania, [Mr. |, already had the claims of our citizens to deal wii) aa 
their own notions; and there was, at that very || Witmor.] And it is not less important in this || *ount of three millions or more. Here were two 


more to be placed io his hand, in cash, witlions 
the whole payment, for which five inillions of ok” be 
| wanted as an advance? And where was this terri 





moment, lying upon the tables before us, a report || case, than in the other, to recall to the remembrance 
from the Indian agent or sub-agent in that quarter, | of the House and of the country, the circumstances 


























native Indians had already been captured and en- | 
slaved by the white settlers, and that they were | 
} 


I think, sir, that no one who was a member of 
held in a state of absolute and unjustifiable bond- | 


Congress at the time will soon forget the eighth day 
of August, 1846. The country was at war with 


Bie from which it appeared, that e number of the || under which this proviso, also, was proposed. || be? Them 


e, as if not willing to leave tory to 
| the dark, pad pointed expressly to the example bm a 
the pur axe of Lowislana; and this very bill (as Mr & 
understood) had been copied verbatim from the act by Which 
| that purchase was indirectly sanctioned. The Preas 
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i age. | Mexico, and Congress was within eight-and-forty || a8 thus called upon us, in Janguage not to be misundeniner 
eke. It was under these circumstances, Mr. Chair- || hours of the appointed close of a most protracted || ' Sanction, in advance, a new and indefinite acquisition of 
wan een ote | me appoin P southern territory. To such an acquisition he (Mr, W 

oh man, that I moved the proviso in question, and | |} ahd laborious session. We were already almost |) wasopposed. He had said heretofore, and he repeated nox. 
mh now read, from a speech printed at the time, the || exhausted by hot weather and hot work, and all that he was uncompromisingly opposed to extending th; 
Ck? remarks which I made on the occasion: || the energies which were left us were required, for || Saveholding territory of the Union. He wanted no imure 
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argument of my speech on that occasion, with the | ee , eee ste 
exception of the single sentence which I have cited, || & "ation like Mexico, could not fail to inflict a se- 


was against the passage of the billin any form. || ae aaa 
‘I am in hopes, Mr. Chairman, (such was my distinct || lust of territorial acquisition and aggrandizement 


avowal,) that the bill will not become alaw at the present || which was thus plainly betrayed, gave a deeper 
session in any shape. Everything econspires,in my judg- | dye of injustice and rapine to the war into which 


ment, tocall for the postponement of any such measure to || we had been so recklessly plunged. 

i » »” iI . 
afaidee day. ig || No time was afforded us, however, for reflec- 
The great and paramount objection to the bill, || tions or deliberations of any sort. The message | 


~ in my mind, was that it would jeopard the peace || was referred at once to the Committee of the Whole 


of the country; that it would break up the amica- || on the state of the Union, and a bill was forthwith 
ble negotiations jn which we were engaged, and originated in that committee, under the lead of 


would leave no other alternative for settling the || General McKay, of North Carolina, for placing 
vexed question of title between us and Great Brit- 


ain, but the stern arbitrement of war. _ || of the President. 

Entertaining this opinion, I aimed at defeating | For the debate upon this bill, two or three hours 
the measure by every means in my power; and it | ofa hot summer afternoon were grudgingly allowed 
was well understood at the time, that this very | by the Democratic majority in this House, and 
proviso was one of the means upon which I mainly || these two or three hours were divided off into 
relied for the purpose. | deliberately designed oy || homeopathic portions of five minutes each. My 
moving it, to unite the southern Democracy wit 1 honorable friend from New York [Mr. Hucu 
the conservative Whigs of both the North and the Wuirre,|—the senior member of the New York del- 
South, in opposition to the bill, and thus to insure egation, and who, I hope, will long remain here to 
its defeat. ; : , _ || enjoy the dignity of that position—obtained the 

The motion prevailed. The proviso was in- || floor for the first five minutes, and I was fortunate 
serted by a vote of 131 to 69. And J, for one, || or unfortunate enough to follow him. No amend- 
then carried out my opposition to the bill by voting |! ment to the bill had then been adopted, and no pro- 
against it, proviso and all. The southern Democ- |, viso moved. But here is what I said on that occa- 
racy, however, did not go with tne on this vote. || sion, as reported in the National Intelligencer at 
Not a few of them—the present Speaker of the || the time: 

House among the number—all of them, indeed, || “Mr. Wevrnror said that he should follow the example 
who were present, except four, voted in favor of || of nis friend from New York, (Mr. Wurre,) and confine 
the bill, notwithstanding the rears clause; |} himself toa brief statement of his views, reserving to himself 
and accordingly it passed the House. ut there || the privilege ofamplifying and enforcing them hereafjer. The 





|| two millions of dollars at the unlimited diacretion | 


our armies for the purpose of buying a peace from || 


|| vere wound upon our national pride; while the || 





|| amount of money which 
|| the legitimate purposes of negotiating a treaty of 


into the surrender, or even the sale, of any of her provinces, 
If anybody wants a better harbor on the Pacific, let hig 
wait till it can be acquired with less of national dishonor, 

But whatever else you do or omit, give us at-least to be as. 
sured that this appropriation is not to be applied to the ap- 
| nexation of another Texas, or even to the purchase of 


|| another Louisiana.” [Here the hammer fell.] 


This, Mr. Chairman, was my five minutes’ 
| speech on that memorable occasion. It was 
** brief as the posy of a lady’s ring;’’—but it con- 
| tained quite as much substance as some that are 
\longer. lt embraced three distinct ideas;—jirs, 
that I was opposed to the continuance, as | had 
been to the commencement, of the war with 
Mexico, and that I was y to vote for any 
t be demanded for 


peace;—second, that I desired no further acquisi- 
tion of territory on any side or of any sort;—and 
third, that | was uncompromisingly opposed to 
| extending the slaveholding territory of the Union. 
| And in conformity with this last view, when 
the honorable member from Pennsylvania {Mr. 
A ins offered his celebrated proviso not long 
afterwards, I unhesitatingly voted for it. 

Sir, 1 have never regretted that vote; nor have 
I ever changed, in any degree, the opinions and 
the principles upon which it was founded, Again 
and again, I have reiterated those opinions and 
| vindicated those. principles; and as my consistency 
| and steadfastness on this point have been artfully 
| drawn into question in some quarters, 1 must be 
| pardoned for a few citations from speeches of my 
| own, in which I have had occasion to allude to 













’ has received the sanction and si 


can be little doubt, that this clause had its influence 





|| Administration and its friends had thought fit during the 
|} present session to frame more than one of their most im- 


in arresting the bill in the other wing of the Cap- portant measures, 80 as to leave their oppouents in a false 


itol, where it remained unacted upon until the close 


| position, which ever way they voted. There were two 


of the session, and was thus finally lost. ! things which he had not imagined, in advance, that any cir- 


Sir, a bill to create a territorial government in 


Oregon, containing this identical proviso, has since | 


been passed through both Houses of Congress, and 
ern Democratic President; and 


hereafter so frequent subject of southern Demo- | 
cratic censure, as it hitherto has been. But I have 
desived to place upon@ecord, in memo- 
riam rei, this plain, unvarnished history of the 
case; and having done so, I willingly submit my- 
self to whatever measure of censure or reproach 
such a state of facts ma 


sult, be the unpardonable offence which it has 


ture of a south- 


do not suppose, | 
therefore, that this original motion of mine will be | 





| cumstances could have constrained him to do, and from 
|| which he would giad'y have been spared. One of them was 
to give a vote which might appear to lend an approving 
sanction to a war which had been caused by the annexation 
| of Texas; the other was to give a vote which might ap 
| like an opposition to the earliest restoration of peace, either 
with Mexico or any other power on earth. But he must let 
appearances take care of themselves. He was not here to 
| pronounce opinions either upon the preamble of a bill or the 
phrases of a President’s message. He was here to vote on 
substantial provisions of law, proposed with a view to their 
practical interpretation and execution. One of these votes 
he had given already, under circumstances which were 
familiar to the House and to the country. He believed it 
then, and be believed it now, upon the most deliberate re- 
flection, to be the best vote which the case admitted. 








| emergencies which might arise out of our intercourse with 


the subject, both in this House and elsewhere. 
Here, sir, in the first place, ia an extract from 


a speech delivered by me in Faneuil Hall on the 


23d day of September, 1846, hardly more than 


six weeks after the occasion which I have just 


described: 


‘ Sir, upon allthe great points of this question, there isno 
difference of opinion whatever. All agree, that this war 
ought never to have been commenced, All agree, that it 
ought to be brought toa close, at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. Noman present denies that it originated, primarily, in 
the annexation of Texas; and, secondarily, in the marching 
of the American army into the di pared territory beyond the 

to deplore, and to con- 
demn, both of these measures. Nor is there a Whig in this 

t the Union, 
his heart, any 
of this war, for the purpose of aggression, inva- 


Nueces. And no man present fai 


assembly, nor,in my opinion, a Whig 
who does not “deprecate, from the bottom 


sion, or conquest. 


fairl bi “ This, this sate ation meee in which we take the 
$: y subject me to, || And now, he greatly feared, that he was about to be com- || deepest concern this day. Where, is this war to end, 
Af either from the South or from the North, If the petied aa the other of how chine mat fetes, anautd iene nies ponent S , We are notto 
Fi offering of this proviso to this bill, under these || 20t 8nd would not vote for thts bill as it now stood. Oorget, a Sep . an 

Rs. : : : : : What was the bill? A bill to place two millions of dol- || we are not to forget, that Mexico must be willing to negot- 
at circumstances, with these views, and with this re- lars at the disposal of the President “for any e ate, before our See Wertimanten ton be held wnat 

ie sometimes been styled—~I can only say “‘ adsum, || foreign nations.”’* Not a word about Not a word || that the have shown what little readiness 
af Bs qui fect; in me ania ” Ne y ae I will about Mexico. Not a syllable about the ted boundaries |’ they have shown, for the war toa conclusion. I 
eitae oan. 4 ‘th hat if i oe a ’ ; on the Rio Grande. It was a vote of unlimited confidence || have given them credit for their inal over- 
ts y further, that if it be fairly traceable to this || jn an Administration, in which, he was sorry to say, there || tures last autumn; and I shall not deny them credit 
4 movement of mine, that it is no longer an open \! was very little confidence to be placed. They might employ |] they deserve for renewed overtures now. But, Mr. 


ae . : . territory of any sort, but of this we h 
One limitation upon the discretion of these two irre- || winding up the great mass of public business which |! aweany. oP fad more than enough si 
sponsible jaw-givers ought certainly to be imposed, if this | always awaits the closing hours, whether of a lon- || «He cordially responded to the President’s sites 0 
‘ bil 0 pans fs now sand, there ig nothing 1nDrevent || ger or a shorter session. Under these circumstan. || bring about a just and bonorable peace atthe erie wy. MM 
$a , . : avery in || © ad : | ment. Nothing would give him more real satisfaction q), 
=, Oregon. It seems to be understood, that this institution is || C68, & Message was received by this House from \{et0 join in a measure fim proposed for ue than " 
ae to be limited by the terms of the Missouri compromise, and || President Polk, calling for an appropriation of Fite did not grudge the payment of the two millions.” Hc ¢ 
obec: is nowhere to be permitted in the American Union above the | money to enable him to negotiate a treaty of peace, || would appropriate twenty millions for the legitimate pu. fc 
Bett latitude of 36° 30. There is nothing, however, to enforce || and intimating, by a distinct reference to the pre- || poses of a treaty of peace without @ moment's hesitation, e 
ag this understanding in the present case. ‘The published doc- | i f th 5 h ¢ Louiai that he de- || Am4 he still hoped that this measure might assume a sha - 
Wake uments prove that Indian slavery already exists in Oregon. || Cedent Oo the purchase o oulsiana, at he de- || in which he could give it his support. Limit the Geena, i 
By I intend, therefore, to move, whenever it isin order to do so, | signed to employ this money in the acquisition of || of the President to a settlement of those boundaries which 
Ay ee eee - pres gp: Nae Ap A vse | more territory. | oats been the apes anes aoe tee to his solemn 
bs Y be stavery nor truvo t 9}! Q : : || pledges, twice repeated, that he wou ready at all | 
' except for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly con- | Such a aah Pp; i — - a oa? — os = wae +{ to settle the existing differences between the two countries 
2 victed.’ || Were not in the President's secrets, greatly by sur- || oy the most liberal terms. Give him no countenance in his 
I did not stop here, however, sir. The whole | Pr's¢- The idea of bringing money to the aid of |) design to take advantage of the present war to force Mexico 
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~ agent, it is not everything which takes the name or 

jorm of 80 overture of peace, which is entitled to respect as || 
If it proposes unjust and unreasonable terms ; if it 
0 ats an overbearing and oppressive spirit; if it pre- 
wan on the power of those who make it, or on the weak- 
nee those to whom it is offered, to exact hard and heartless | 
aes sions; if, especially, it be of a character at once offen- || 
om and injurious to the rights of one of the nations con- | 
a and to the principles of a large majority of the other; | 
on it prostitutes the name of peace, and its authors are 
enty entitled to the contempt which belongs to those who 
pad hypocrisy to injustice. . 

‘ Mr President, when the President of the United States, 
a sudden and serious emergeney, demanded of Congress 
- ns of meeting @ war, into which he had already 
o the country, he pledged himself, in thrice repeated 

rms, 0 be ready at all times to settle the existing disputes 
petween us and Mexico, Whenever Mexico should be willing || 
einer to make or to receive propositions to that end. ‘To 
that e he stands solemnly recorded, in the sight of God 
andof men. Now, sir, it was no part of our existing dis- 
‘ates, at that time, Whether we should have possession of 
falifornia, or of any other territory beyond the Rio Grande. 
And the hresident, in prosecuting plans of invasion and 
conquest, which look to the permanent acquisition of any 
such territories, will be as false to his own ple“~es, as he is 
10 the honor and interests of his country. 

«{ believe that I speak the sentiments of the whole people | 
of Massachusetts—I know I speak my own, in saying that 
we want no more territorial possessions, to become the nurs- | 
eries of new slave States, It goes hard enough with u 
that the men and money of the nation should be employe 
for the defence of such acquisitions, already made; but to || 
omginate new enterprises for extending the area of slavery || 
py force of arms, is revolting to the moral sense of every || 
American freeman. | 

«Sir, [ trust there is no man here who is not ready to stand || 
by the Constitution of the country. I trust there is no man 
here who is not willing to hold fast to the union of the States, 
be its limits ultimately fixed a litte on one side, ora little on 
the other side, of the line of his own choice. For myself, I 
will not contemplate the idea of the dissolution of the Union, 
in any conceivable event. There are no boundaries of sea 
or land, of rock or river, of desert or mountain, to which | 
will not try, at least, to carry out my love of country, when- i 
ever they shall really be the boundaries of my country. If |! 
the day of dissolution ever comes, it shall bring the evidence 
of its own irresistible necessity withit. I avert my eyes || 
from all recognition of such a necessity inthe distance. 
Nor am I ready for any political organizations or platforms 
less broad and comprehensive than those which may in 
clude and aphold the whole Whig party of the United States. 
Butall this is consistent, and shall, in my own case, prac- 
tically consist, with a just sense of the evijs of slavery; 
with an earnest opposition to everything designed to pro- || 
long or extend it; with a firm resistance to all its encroach- | 
ments on northern rights; and above all, with an uncom- | 
promising hostility to all measures for introducing new slave | 








| 








States and new slave territories into our Union.’’ 


I come next, Mr. Chairman, to a speech deliv- | 
ered in this House on the 8th of January, 1847, | 
when I found it necessary to oppose the passage 
of a bill for raising an additional military force. I || 
think the bill was called, the Ten Regiment Bill. {| 

On that occasion, after alluding to the probable || 
influence of the measure under consideration on | 
the chances of a peace with Mexico, | proceeded 
to say, as follows: 

“ And where, too, is to be our domestic peace, if this policy 
is to be pursued? According to the President’s plan of ob- 
taining ‘ample indemnity for the expenses of the war,’ the 
longer the war lasts, and the more expensive it is made, the 
more territory we shall require to indemnify us. Every dol- 
lar of appropriation for this war is thus the parchase-money 
of more acres of Mexican soil. Who knows how much of 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Admission of California—Mr. Winthrop. 











|| and distracted neighbor. Let him make distinct proclama- 


| cific terms of accommodation were proclaimed to Congress, 


| millions of dollars for the single item of support- || 


| new States to be added to the Union, or for the dismember- | 





Ho. or Reps. 
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do not wish to have it made the pretext for plundering | sanction the policy of the Executive in rd to the terri- 
Mexicoof one footof her lands. But if the war is to be || tories of Mexico If he insists, indeed, om pursuing that 
» and if territories are to be conquered and an- | policy, and if a majority of Congress insist on giving him the 
nexed, we shall stand fast and forever to the principle that, || means, I prefer purchase to conquest; and had rather an- 
so far as we are concerned, these territories shall be the ex- || thorize the expenditure of three millions to y Mexico, 
clusive abode of freemen. ‘ | than of thirty milliens to whip her. But every must 
‘“ Mr. Chairman, peace, peace is the grand compromise of | have understood that the proviso was a virtual nullification 
this question between the North and the South. Let the || of the bill, for any purpose of acquiring territory, in the 
President abandon all schemes of further conquest. Let || hands of a southern Administration. 
him abandon his plans of pushing his forces to the heart of | ** Tt was for that proviso that I voted. I wished to get the 
Mexico. Now, before any reverses have been experienced || great principle which it embodied fairly on the statute-book. 
by the American arms, be can do so with the highest honor. | I believe it to be a perfectly constitutional principle, and an 
Let him exhibit a spirit of magnanimity towards a weak || eminently conservative principle. 

‘ “ Sir, hein who undertake to dispute the constitutionality 
tion of the terms on whieh be is ready to negotiate; and let H} of that principle must rule out of existence something more 
those terms be such as ahall involve no injustice towards | than the immortal ordinance of 1787. My honorabfe friend 
Mexico, and engender no sectional strife among ourselves. || from South Carolina (Mr. Burt) reminded us the other day 
But, at all events, let him tell us what those terms are to || that Mr. Madison, in the Federalist, had cast some doubt on 
be. A proclamation of Executive purposes is essential to || the authority of the Confederation Congress to pass that or- 
any legislative or any national harmony. The North ought || dinance. He didse. But with what view,sir? Not to bring 
toe know them; the South ought to know them; the whole || that act into discredit, but to enforee upon the people of the 
country ought to understand for what ends its blood and || United States the importance of adopting a new system of 
treasure are to be expended. It is high time that some spe- || government, under which such acts might henceforth he 
e | tightfully done. This new system of government was 
to Mexico, and to the world. If they be reasonable, nq || adopted. The Constitution was established. In the very 
man will hesitate to unite in supplying whatever means || terms of that Constitution is found a provision reeogolzing 
may be necessary for enforcing them.”’ || the authority of Congress to prevent the extension of slavery, 

: . |; after a certain number of years, “in the existing States,” 

I come lastly, Mr. Chairman, to a speech which || and to preventits introduction into the territories immediately, 

I made in this House on the 22d of February, || What more? During the first session of the firet Congress 
1847, and from which | shall venjure to quote a || of the United States, under this new Constitution, this same 


. : Northwestern ordinance, with its anti-slavery clause, wes 
F 8s | : ’ ? 5 
a still longer extract. It was on this occasion, sir, solemnly recognized and re€nacted. This is a fact never 


and in connection with these remarks, that 1 of- || before noticed, to my knowledge, and one tc whieh | mg 
fered to the bill then pending—which was a bill || the attention of the House. Here is the eighth act of the 
making an appropriation of nearly thirty-five first session of the first Congress. Listen to the preamble? 
‘<¢ Whereas, in order that the ordinance of the United 
‘ States, in Congress assembled, for the government of the 
‘ territory northwest of the river Ohio, may continue to have 
‘ full effect, it is requisite that certain provisions should be 
‘made, so as to adapt the same to the present Constitution of 
‘the United States: 
« ¢ Be it enacted,’ &e. 
« Then follow a few formal changes in regard to the Gov- 
. : ; ernor and other officers. The sixth article of the ordinance 
That, sir, was my proviso. And if anybody remains untouched.. Mr. Madison was a member of this first 
shall ever deem my name worthy ee ASS8O- | Congress, as were many others of those most distinguished 
ciated with any legislative proposition, hope || in’ framing the new Constitution, And this bill passed both 
this one will not be forgotten. Lam willing that |, branches without objection, and without any division, ex- 


. : : cept upon some immaterial amendments. 

% should be known in all time to come as the “ Here, then, we find the very framers of the Constitution 

Winthrop proviso. ' . d themselves, in the first year of its adoption, applying the 
It was, indeed, almost identical with a resolu- || principle of the Wilmot proviso to all the territories which 

tion proposed in the other branch of Congress, by |, the General Government then possessed, without compro- 

an honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Ber- 








ing the army—a proviso in the following words: 


Provided, further, That these appropriations are made 
with no view of sanctioning any prosecution of the existing 
war with Mexico for the acquisition of territory to form 


ment in any way of the Republic of Mexico.” | 


mise as to latitude or Jongitade. ‘These territories were ag 
much the fruit of the common sacrifices, common toils, and 


RIEN, | and it shared the same fate with his res- | common blood of all the States, as any which can be con- 


olution. Every Whig member present at the || quered from Mexico. They were the joint and common 
time, except one, voted in ‘favor of its adoption. || Property of the several States. The ordinance wee anan- 
5 , im 


ix Whi ; lf i | imonsly adopted in 1787, and was reénacted unanimously 
There were seventy-six 1Z8 In all, [rOM All || in 1789. Madison, who had questioned the authority of the 


arts of the country, North and South, East and | Congress of the Confederation to pass it originally, voted for 
West, whose names are inscribed on the journals || it Enea te the Congress co Conetieeen, aad mt ee 
: * : || colleagues from the slaveholdin ates ve ) 
4 favor of this proviso. But no Democrat voted him. Sir, if the constitutionality of such an act can now 
for it, ad wae And ante oe names ee oe || be disputed, I know not what principle of the Constitution 
one hundred and twenty-four Democrats who de- | can be considered as settled. Pieter 
feated it, may be seen those. of the honorable “ T have said that [ regarded this principle as eminently 
ber fr P | : Mr. W d | conservative, as well as entirely constitutional. I do believe, 
member trom Fennsylvania, U Bs 1LMOT,] See | sir, that whenever the principle of this proviso shall be ir- 
of the honorable member from New York, (Mr. | revocably established, shall be considered as unchangeable 
PRESTON Kive,] side by side with those of the . the ae = Medes and reer oon ~ * and not till 
; || then, we shall have permanent peace with other cou ‘ 
Re ceuiele’ chitosan "6? cut “ccmncattina, Tia || and fixed boundaries for our own country. It is init 
’ a e | 


there are two parties in the free States. Both of them are 
Boyp,] and of all the other southern Democrats opposed, uncompromisingly opposed, as I hope and believe 
of the day. 





Chibuahua, and Coahuila, and New Leon, and Durango, it 
will lake 'O remunerate us for the expenses of these ten 
regiments of regulars, who are to be enlisted for five years? 
And to what end are we thus about to add acre to acre and 


field to field? To furnish the subject of that great domestic 
ple, which has already been foreshadowed in this de- 
te! 


“Mr. Chairman, I have no time to discuss the subject of 
slavery on this occasion, nor should I desire to discuss it in 
thie connection, if l had more time. But I must not omit a 
few plain words on the momentous issue which has now 
been raised. I speak for Massachuseits—I believe [ speak 
the sentiments of all New England, and of many other States 
out of New England—when I say, that upon this question, 
our minds are made up. So far as we have power—consti- 
tutional or moral power—to control political events, we are 
resolved that there shall be no further extension of the ter- 
nitory of this Union, subject to the institutions of slavery. 

* 7 * * * 


_“T believe the North is ready to stand 5 the Constitu- 
Hon, with all its compromises, as it now is. I do not intend, 
moreover, to throw out any threats of disunion, whatever 
may be the result. Ido not intend, now or ever, to con- 
template disunion as a cure for any imaginable evil. At the 
same time I do not intend to be driven from a firm expres- 
sion of purpose, and a steadfast adherence to principle, by 
Y threats of disunion from any other quarter. 


an 
of New England 


in one foot of by conquest, and as the 
result of the prosecution of the war with Mexico. I do not 
believe that even the abolitionists of the North—though I 
the doce lent perwoae. wo would be entitled to speak 


| to the extension of slavery. One of them, however, . 
: . ; || that the party of the present Administration, are for the 
It was on this errr, Fs that I expressed || widest ameniien ot doeiunpyeuhaet to the anti-slavery pro- 
myself as follows: || viso. The other of them, and that the party to which I 
« Mr. Chairman, I have intimated on another occasion | have the honor to belong, are, as I believe, content with 
that I do not go so far as some of my friends in regard to | the Union as it is, desire no annexation of new States, and 
the propriety or expediency of withholding all supplies from || are utterly opposed to the prosecution of this war for any 
the Executive. While a foreign nation is gill in arms |, purpose of dismembering Mexico. Between these two 
against us, [ would limit the supplies to some reasonable } parties in the free States the South holds the balance of 
scale of defence, and not withhold them altogether. [ | power. It may always holdit. If now, therefore, it will 
would pay for all services of regulars or volunteers already i jom m putting an end to this war, and in arresting the 
contracted for. I would provide ample means to prevent | mareh of conquest upon which our armies have entered, 
our army from suffering, whether from the foe or from pod the ee ~ me —— as well as the limits of slavery 
ine Jong as they are in the field under constitutional au- |, May de An stablished. — . 
thority. Heaven forbid that our gallant troops should be | “ Itis in this view that I believe the principle of the Wil- 
left to perish for want of supplies because they are on a for- | mot or to be the great conservative principle of the day, 
eign soil, while they are liable to be shot down by the com. | and it is in this view that I desire to place it immutably 
mand of their own officers if they refuse to remain there! |, Upon our statute books, The South has no cause to be 
But I cannot regard it as consistent with constitutional or | ieetons of such a movement from our side of the House, 
republican principles to pass this bill as it now stands. | he South should rather weleome it—the whole country 
Even if [ approved the war, I should regard such a course | should welcome it—as an overture of domestic peace. 
of legislation as unwarrantable. Disapproving it,as [ uh- | “Sir, muchas I deplore the war in which we are involved — 
equivocally and unqualifiedly do, I am the more induced to deeply as [ regret the whole policy of annexation—if the re- 5 
inter, these objections to its adoption. || sult of these measures shouldbe to ingraft the policy of) 
« Sir, this whole Executive policy of ovérrunning Mex- | this proviso permanently and ineradicably upon our Ameri- 
ico to obtain territorial indemnities for pecaniary claims || can system, I should regard it as a blessing cheaply pur- 
and the expenses of the war, is abhorrent to every idea of || chased. Good would, indeed, have been brought out of 
humanity and of honor. For one, I do not desire the acqui- | evil; and we should be almost ready to say, with the great 


sition of one inch of ee west. 1 desire to see || drametist of old England : 
no fields of blood annexed to “Union, whether the price || «If after every tempest comes such calm, 
of the treachery by which they have been procured shall be || Jet the winds blow till they have wakened death,’ 


three million pieces of silver or only thirty! [want nO || «yog sir, in that event, instead of indulging in any more 


i 
right, signi- |, jeers and taunts upon the Lone Star of i xas, we might 


fied thrashing. , in my old school ~ We have || rather hail it as the star of hope, and promise, and peace 
= Selatan: wenlanen aeanrere 2 tae } and might be moved to apply to it the language of another 


great English poet: 
*¢ Pairest of Stars! last in the train of night, 
If rather thou belong’st not to the dawn.’ 


“If we could at last lay down permanently the bounda- 


tiplying or extending them. | 
* [ repeat this the more Hy, lest my vote in favor | 

of the three million bill should be misinterpreted. Nothing 

was further from my intention, in giving that vote, than to 
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ries of our Republic; if we could feel that we had extin- {| Cuba.” ‘ And what after that?’”? Why, then, 


ished forever the lust of extended dominion in the | 


| 
old god Terminus, of whom we have heard such eloquent 
mention eleewhere, 1 ot with outstretehe(l arm still pe 
to new ierritories in the distance, but with limbs lopped off, | 


»ome of the American people; if we could present that 


he bad reached bis very furthest goal; if we could be as- | 
eured that our limits were to be no further advanced, either 
by parchase or conquest, by fraud or by force ; then—then 
we might feel that we bad taken a bond of fate for the per- 
petuation of our Onion. 

“it ia in this spirit that | voted for the proviso in the 
three million bil, Itis in this spirit that I offer the third 
proviso to the thirty million bill before us. Pass them both ; 
eut = hy one and the same stroke, all idea both of the 
extens 


ehall neither need the three millions, nor the thirty millions, 
for securing peace and harmony, both at home and abroad.” | 


induced to abate something of the ambitious rhet- 
orie of those remarks, if I were making the 
speech over again; but Ido not desire to change 
one joi or ttle of their substantial matter. I ad- 
here, this day, to all the sentiments and all the | 





principles of that speech; and, so far as they are || 


applicable to the present moment and to existing | 
circumsiances, and so far as may consist with the | 
paramount duty which | owe to the peace and the 


union of my country, | intend to shape my course |' 


with a view of carrying them out to their practical 
fulfillment. 

1 have long ago made up my mind, that, what- 
ever prospect there may be of adjusting and recon- 
ciling the conflicting interests and claims of differ- | 
ent portions of the Union, there is no prospect, 
and no possibility, of harmonizing their discordant | 
opinions. Certainly, sir, nether labored argu- | 
ments, nor heated appeals, nor angry menaces, | 
neither threats of disorganization here, nor of 
conventions elsewhere, have done anything to- | 


wards accomplishing such a result, so far as | am || 


concerned. 

I hold now, as I held three years ago, that it is | 
entirely constitutional for Congress to apply the | 
principles of the ordinance of 1787 to any territory | 
which may be added to the Union. 

I hold now, as | held then, that the South have | 
nme right to complain of such an application of | 


these principles by those of us who have declared || 


this doctrine in advance, and who have steadily 
cpposed all acquisition of territory. 

{ hold now, ael held then, that their reproaches | 
and fulmimations ought to be exclusively reserved |, 
for those among themselves, and for their allies | 
in other parts of the country, Who have persisted || 
in bringing this territory into the Union, with the | 
distinct understanding that it was ‘to furnish the 
subject of this great domestic str uggle.’’ 

I hold now, too, as | held then, that one of the 
gresiest advantages of engrafting these principles | 
ugehangeably ypon our national policy, would be | 
t tinguish the spirit of annexation and conquest | 
m the region where we all must acknowledge that | 
it has ever been most rife, and thus to secure for | 
us ‘* permanent peace with other countries, and fixed 
boundaries for vur own country.” 

Do you remember, Mr. Chairman, that old 
clussical dialogue between Pyrrhus, the King of 
Epirus, and i eloquent counsellor, Cineas? 
Pyrrbus, weare told, in disclosing his plans of 
as had stated his purpose of subjecting 

t 


ing overcome the Romans, what will your majesty 


do next?” Why, Sicily,” said the King, * is || 


next door to Italy, and it will be easy to subdue | 
ihat.’" ** And having got possession of Sicily,” 
said the counsellor, ** what next will be your royal 
pleasure?’’ ** | have a mind, then,”’ said Pyrrhus, 
**to pass over into Africa.”” “* And what after 
that?” said Cineas. ‘* Why, then, at last, we 
will give ourselves up to quiet, and enjoy a de- 
lightful peace.’’ ‘ But what,’’ rejoined the wise 
and sagacious counsellor, ‘* what prevents you | 
coneerere that quiet and that delightful peace, 
now : 





f can conceive such a dialogue — 
one of our late American Presidents and some 
confidential friend or Cabinet adviser. ‘| have a 
mind to annex Texas.”’ ‘* And what will you do 
next?’ * Why, Mexico is next door to Texas, 
and it will be easy to subject her to our arms.” 
‘“* And having conquered Mexico, and taken pos- 
session of such of her provinces as you desire, 
what next does your excellency propose?” ‘1 
think we shall then be ready for passing over to 


ng between 


; } 1} Ss : 
as the Romans sometimes represented him, betokening that || the quiet, and periling the peace, and putting in 


on of slavery and the extension of territory ; and we || 


| them away from her in triumph. 


|| have come with them ! 


|| not be lost upon us. 


|, ever be in danger of forgetting its origin. 


aly to hissway; when Cineas asked, * And hav- || 


we will devote ourselves to peace, and enjoy a 
quiet life.”” ** And why, why—it might weil have 
been asked —should you not enjoy that peace and 
quiet now? Why will you persist in disturbing 


| jeopardy the glorious Union, you now enjoy, by 
| rushing into so wild, so wanton, and | had almost 


|| said, so wicked a policy ?’’ 


Sir, it is not to be denied that it is this spirit of 
| annexation and conquest, growing by what it 


'| feeds on, which has involved us in all our present 
troubles, and which threatens us with still greater || ing to unite in fulfilling and enfo 





| troubles in future. We are reaping the natural 


|, and just results of the annexation of Texas, and 
Mr. Chairman, I know not but that [ might be || 


of the war which inevitably followed that annexa- 
\ tion. We have almost realized, (as | believe | 


|| have somewhere else said,) the fate of the greedy 


| and ravenous bird in the old fable. Zsop tells us 


|| of an eagle, which, in one of its towering flights, 


seeing a bit of tempting flesh upon an altar, 
pounced upon it and bore it away in triumph to 
1s nest. But, by chance, he adis, a coal of fire 


|| from the altar was sticking to it at the time, which 


set fire to the nest and consumed it in a trice. 


It has 
at last pounced upon her provinces, and borne 
But burning 
Discord and confusion 
And our own American 
homestead is now threatened with conflagration ! 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the brief history of our 
condition. 1 trust in Heaven that the lesson will 
Gentlemen talk of settling 


coals have clung to them! 


reconciliation. 1 hope that the controvers 
be settled, sir; but 1 most earnestly hope and 
pray that it will not so be settled, that we shall 


Mr. Winthrop. 
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in certain contingencies, over which 
sible control, to be subjected to the ign 
Jash, and even to the infinitely more 

zing fate of bei 


they may have ho - 
OoMIDY aud agony ; ‘na 
uniniONS and poser 
sold into slavery for life, and all jee” 
an idea 100 monstrous to be eny... 


poe 
or a moment.”? lertained 


Now, sir, [ will not undertake to com 
two grievances to which I have thus ally 
this | do say, that if the one is to be ins 
a subject for immediate redress and reparatio 
see not why the other should not be also r 
myself, | acknowledge my allegiance to the wi, 


o 
Constitution of the United States, and — 


reing, j 

sonable and proper modes, ever ie @ ong 
visions. I recognize, indeed, a lice oak r 
human law-makers, and a Code above ali conths 
constitutions! And whenever I perceive a clea 
conflict of jurisdiction and authority between the 
Constitution of my country and the laws of a 
God, my course is clear. | shall resign my ofc. 
whatever it may be, and renounce ali connection 
with public service of any sort. ever, never 
sir, will L put myself under the necessity of caljins 
upon God to witness my promise to support, 
constitution, any part of which | consider to be 


Pare the 


uded. By: 
isted On ag 


And our American eagle, sir, has been seen stoop- || inconsistent with his commands, 
| ing from its pride of place, and hovering over || 
|| the altars of a weak neighboring power. 


But it is a libel upon the Constitution of the Up. 
ted States—and, what is worse, sir, it is alive} Upon 
the greatand good men who framed, adopted, ang 


_ ratified it; it is a libel upon Washington and Frank. 


lin and Hamilton and Madison, upon John Adams 
and John Jay and Rufus King; it is a libe} upon 


them all, and upon the whole American people of 


| 


1789 who sustained them in their noble work, and 
upon all who, from that time to this, generation 
after generation, in any capacity, National, Muy. 


the whole controversy which has been kindled || cipal, or State, have lifted their hands to Heaven, 
between the North and the South by some sweep- || in attestation of their allegiance to the Government 
| ing compromise, or some comprehensive plan of || of their country;—it is a gross libel upon every one 

y will 


of them, to assert or insinuate that there is any 
such inconsistency! Let us not do such dishonor 
to the Fathers of the Repubiic, and to the Framers 


I hope || of the Constitution. It is a favorite policy, | know, 


/and pray that it will not so be settled, that we || of some of the ultraists in my own part of the coun- 


impunity on a career of aggression, spoliation, 
and conquest! This embittered strife, this pro- 
tracted suspense, these tedious days, and weeks, 
and months, of anxiety and agitauon, will have 
had their full compensation and reward, if they 


shall teach us never again to forget the curse | 


which has been pronounced upon those ** who 


shall teach us to realize, in all time to come, that 
a policy of peace and justice towards others, is 
the very law and condiiion of our own domestic 
harmony and our own national union! 
And now, Mr. Chairman, how is the great 
| controversy by which our country is agitated, to 
| be settled ? 


In the first place, sir, [ do not believe that it is || 


| to be settled by multiplying and accumulating 


issues. 1 have no faith in the plan of raking open | 


all the subjects of disagreement and diflerence 
which have existed at any time between different 
| sections of the country, with a view of attempting 
| to bring them within the influence of some single 
| panacea, Certainly, sir, if such a plan is to be 
attempted, we are not to forget that there are two 
| sides to the question of aggression. ‘The southern 
States complain, on the one side, that some of 


| their runaway slaves have not been delivered up || 


| by the free States, agreeably to the provisions of 


|| the Constitution of the United States. The north- 


_ern States complain, on the other side, that some 
| of their freemen have been seized and imprisoned 
|in the slave States, contrary to the provisions of 
|the same Constiwtion. 1 was, myself, called 


|| upon, some years ago, by the merchants and ship- 


owners of Boston—as patriotic a body of men as 
| can be found on the face of this continent, and 
| whose zeal for liverty is not less conspicuous than 
| theie devotion to union—to bring this latter subject 
/to the attention of Congress. I made a report 
| upon it to this House in 1843, in which, among 
| other remarks, | used the following language: 
“That American or foreign seamen c with no 
‘crime, and infected with no contagion, should be searched 
| for on board the “vessels to which they belong; should be 
| seized while in the discharge of their duties, or, it may be, 
| while asleep in their berths; should be ed ou shore 
| and inearcerated without any other examination than an 
| examination of their skins; and should be rendered liable, 








| its well-remembered preamble. 


shall ever again imagine, that we can enter with || try, to stigmatize the Constitution of the United 
| States as a pro-slavery compact. 


1 deny it, sir. | 
hold, on the other hand, that it is a pro-liberty com- 
pact—the most effective pro-liberty compact which 
the world has ever seen, Magna Charta not ex- 
cepted—and one which every friend to |iberty— 
human liberty, or political liberty—ought stead- 


| fastly to maintain and support. 
remove their neighbors’ land-marks;’’—if they || 


** To secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity,’’ this was the grand climax in 
that enumeration of its objects, which constitutes 
This was the ob- 
ject for which it was avowedly, and for which it 


| was really, framed; and this is the object which it 


j 
| 


| 


| 
j 
} 


has, in fact, beyond ail other instruments, advanced 
and promoted. 

The Convention which framed that instrument 
found African slavery, indeed, a fixed fact upon 
our soil; and some of the provisions which they 
adopted, had undoubted and admitted reference to 
that fact. But what is the legitimate interpreta- 
tion of these provisions ?, It is a remark, | think, 
as old as Epictetus, that everything has two handles, 
and it is as true of these provisions as of every- 
thing else, that we must take hold of them by the 
right handle, in order to understand their true de- 
sign. 

We are told that the Constitution encouraged 


slavery by providing for the toleration of the Af 


| 


rican slave-trade for twenty years. In my judg 
ment, sir, it should rather be said, that the Cov- 
stitution struck a strong, and, as its framers 
undoubtedly believed—a fatal blow at slavery, by 
securing to the Federal Government the power, 
which it never before , to prohibit that 
trade at the end of twenty years. 

We are told, that it encouraged slavery, by ma- 
king it the basis of representation in this House. 
In my judgment, it should rather be said, that It 
discou slavery, by taking away two-fifths of 
that representation to which the southern States 
would have been entitled on their black popult- 
ue if that population had been a wholly free pop- 
ulation. 

We are told, that it encouraged slavery, by pro- 
viding for the suppression of insurrections. But 
everybody knows, that this provision had as much 
reference to insurrections in the free States as \8 
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ihe slave States; and that, in point of fact, it was '| that Constitution; and whenever any measure is || fault is to be found with the dimensions of Califor- 
Shay ’8 rebellion in Massachusetts, which, being |! proposed to me for fulfilling or enforcing any one of || nia, it is to be found by the free States, who might 
oney ss at the very period when the Constitu- || its clear obligations or express stipulations, | shall || reasonably look to have two States instead of one, 
on was under consideration, gave an immediate || give to it every degree of attention, consideration, | added to their number, from so vast a territory. 

. uise to the movement by which the power of || and support, which the justice, the wisdom, the Is it said, that her constitution has been cooked ? 
terfering in such cases was conferred on the Fed- || propriety, and the practicability of its peculiar pro- || Who cooked it? That her people have been tam- 
es Government. “Among the ripening inci- | visions may demand or warrant. In legislating, || pered with? Who tampered with them? As has 
seate” said Mr. Madison, in his account of the || however, for the restoration of southern slaves, | || been truly said, we have a southern President and 


cireumstances which led to the adoption of the | shall not forget the security of northern freemen. || &@ majority of southern men in the Cabinet; and 


Constitution, “* was the insurrection of Shays, in || Nor in testifying my allegiance to what has been | they sent a southern agent,—a Georgia member 
‘Massachusetts, against her government, which || termed the Xtradiuon clause of the Constitation, of Congress—a gentleman, let me say, for whose 
‘was with difficulty suppressed, notwithstanding || shall 1 overlook those great fundamental princi- || character and conduct I have the highest respect, 
‘the influence on the insurgents of an apprehended || ples of all free governments—the Habeas Corpus || —to bear their dispatches and communicate their 
sjnterposition of the Federal troops.” and the Trial by Jury. _ || views to their California settlers. 

We are told, finally, that the Constitution en- || But 1 repeat, Mr. Chairman, that I am for giv-|| _ Is it said, that these settlers are a wild, reckleas, 
couraged slavery, by a provision for the surrender || ing a separate and independent consideration to || floating population, bent only upon digging gold, 
of persons “* held to service or labor.” Now, sir, || separate and independent measures. 1 am for |, and unworthy to be trusted in establishing a gov- 
even this provision fulfills the suggestion which || dealing with present and pressing difficulties by || ernment? Sir, I do not believe a better class of 
was made by Mr. Madison at the time the Consti- | themselves, and for acting upon others afterwards || emigrants was ever found flocking in such numbers 
tution was framed, and “ avoids the idea that there || as they arise. . , || to any new settlement on the face of the earth. 
” The great questions which demand our consider- || The immense distance, the formidable difficulties, 
ation at this moment, are those which relate to | and the onerous expense of the pilgrimage to Cali- 
there may be property in “ the service or labor ’’ || our new territorial acquisitions; and to them, and || fornia, necessarily confined the emigration to men 
of man. It provides for the restoration ofall ru them alone, | am now for devoung myself. And || of some pecuniary substance, as weil as to men of 
aways alike, white or black, who may be ‘ héef@ |! the first of these questions is that which relates || more than ordinary physical endurance. We have 
to service or labor”? for lifeor for years, as indented | to California. — , oem || all seen, going out from our own respective netgh- 
apprentices or otherwise, in any part of the coun- || What is California? But yesterday, sir, it was | borhoods, not a few hardy, honest, industrious, 
ry, precluding all right on the partof any of the || @ colony inembryo. But yesterday—to use the | patriotic young men, 

States to inquire, for any purpose of discrimina- language which Mr. Burke once applied to Amer- || “ Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs 

tion, in regard to fugitives from other States, by ica—it was ‘a little speck, scarce visible in, the || j To make a hazard of new fortunes there 3»? 
what tenure, of temporary contract or of heredi- || mass of national interest; a small seminal principle, , and in their name, sir, I protest against the consti- 
tary bondage, they are held to such ‘service or || rather than a formed body.”’ To-day, it presents | tution which they have adopted, being condemned 
labor.” If, by some emancipation act like that || itself to us an established Commonwealth, and is || on any score of its paternity. — 

which was adopted many yearsago by Great Brit- || knocking at our dvors for admittance to the Union, || _ Is it said, finally, Mr. Chairman, as a ground 
ain in reference to her est India colonies, the llas a free and independent State. Shall it be || for rejecting California, that she has pronibued 
slaves in our southern States should be converted || turned away? Shall it be remanded to its colonial || slavery in her constitution? No, no, sir; nobody 
into apprentices for a term of years, this article || condition? Shall we attempt to crowd back this || will ventiire to urge that as an objection to her ad- 
of the Constitution would be as applicable to that || full-grown man into the cradle of infancy? And || mission into the American Union. Even those 
state of things, as it is to the state of things now || that, too, in spite of the express provisions of the |, who would willingly have had it otherwise, must 
existing. It has no necessary or exclusive rela- || treaty by which it was acquired, “that it shall | be glad in their own hearts, whether they confess 
tion to the existence of slavery. But taking it, as || be admitted to the Union as speedily as possible?’ || it or not, that she has settled that question for her- 
it was unquestionably intended, as a provision for || Upon what pretence shall such a step be taken? | self; that she has saved us from the difficulues and 
the restoration of slaves,-as long as slavery shall || Is it said, that there has been some violation dangers which would have attended an attempt to 
exist, is there enough in this clause of the Consti- || of precedents in her preparatory proceedings? |) settle it for her here. While some of us will go 
tution to justify any one in branding that instru- || Where will you find a precedent in any degree || still further, and, without intending any offence to 
ment with the abhorrent title of a pro-slavery com- || applicable to her condition? When has such a || others, will thank God openly, that this infant 








can be property in man. It demands of ua only t 
a recognition of the admitted and familiar fact that | 








ct ? '| case been presented in our past history? When | Hercules of the West has strangled the serpents 
Sir, the Constitution is to be considered and || may we look for another such in our future prog- | in the cradie;—that this youthful giant of the Pa- 
judged of asa whole. The provisions which re- || ress? ‘* Who hath heard such a thing? ho || cific presents himself to us self-dedicated to free- 


late to the same subject-matter, certainly, are to be || hath seen such things? Shall the earth be made || dom;—and stands a self-pledged and self-posied 

examined together, and compared with each other, || to bring forth in one day? Or shall a nation be || sentinel,—side by side with Oregon,—against the 
in order to obtain a just interpretation of its real |} born at once?”’ introduction of slavery, by sea or by land, into any 
character and intent. Let this clause, then, be | _ Is it said that she has not population enough? || part of that Trans-Alpine territory! Had it been 

taken in connection with that which has author- || The best accounts which we can obtain, estimate || otherwise, sir, and had the soil and climate proved 
ized and effected the annihilation of the African || her population at more than a hundred thousand || in any degree favorable, who can tell what renewal 
slave trade, as a lawful trade, from any part of this || Souls; and these, be it remembered, are nearly all || of the horrors of the middle passage might have been 
vast American Union. Let the few cases in which || full-grown persons, and a vast majority of them |) witnessed, in transporting slaves, under the A: er- 
individual fugitives may be remanded to their cap- || men, and voters. And what, after all, are any || rican flag, into regions so remote and difficult of 

tivity in conformity with one of these provisions, || esumates of population worth, in such a case? | access ! : Be 

be compared with the countless instances in which | As the same great British orator whom l have just ** But what is to become of our equilibrium ?”’ 
whole ship-loads of freemen would have been torn || quoted, said of the American colonies in 1775, | Says an honorable friend from South Carolina or 
from their native soil and transported into slavery, || ‘Such is the strength with which population || Alabama. * W hat security are the southern Sutes 
but for the other; and then tell me, what is the || ‘Shoots in that part of the world, that state the || to have against the growing preponderance of 
just designation of the compact which contains || ‘numbers as high as we will, whilat the dispute || northern power?” 








them both! Suppose, sir, for a moment, that the || ‘ continues, the exaggeration ends. Whilst weare | Mr. Chairman, half the troubles which have 
framers of the Constitution had resolved to ignore || ‘ discussing any given magnitude, they are gtown — convulsed the Old World for two centuries past, 
the existence of slavery altogether; suppose that || ‘ to ur / || have grown out of an imagined necessity of pre- 
the idea, which I have sometimes heard suggested | Is it said that her boundaries are too extensive? || serving the balance of power, or maintaining what 


asa desirable one, had been adopted by them at || You did not find this fault with Texas. Texas, || is now denominated a sectional equilibrium. And 
the outset, and that all the preéxisting rights of the || with the boundaries which are claimed by her, || so it will be here. The very idea of this equilib- 
States in regard to slavery and all its incidents had || has three hundred and twenty-five thousand five | rium is founded on views of sectional jealousy, 
been left unrestricted and unaltered—would that || hundred and twenty square miles; and with any |) sectional fear, sectional hostility and hate. [t pre- 
have better subserved the great cause of human || boundaries which are likely to be assigned to her, || supposes an encroaching and oppressive spirit on 
liberty? We should have had, indeed, no fugitive she will have more than two hundred thousand || one side or the other, which waits only for the 
slave clause. But for every slave who made his es- |) Square miles. California, under her own consti- | power and the opportunity to make itself felt; and, 
cape, we should have had a hundred siaves, freshly || tution, has but one hundred and fifty-five thousand || depend upon it, sir, it will produce the very state 
brought over from Africa, Brazil, or the West In- || five hundred and fifty square miles of territory, of || of things which it supposes. But no such state of 
dies, as lone as there was a foot of soil on which || which one half are mere mountains of rock and | things exists now. 
they could profitably employed; and every one ice, and another quarter, @ desert waste! Nothing, certain! r, can be more unfounded than 
of them must have been counted, not as three- Do you complain of the length of her sea-coast the idea, that the North has any hostility to the 
fifths, but as a whole man, to swell the basis of |} You did not find this fault with Florjda, whose || South; or that northern men, aa a class, are desi- 
that representation, by which the slave interest || 8ea-cpast and gulf-coast together, (if I am not | -rous of injuring, or éven of irritating their south- 
would have been rendered predominant forever in greatly mistaken,) is more than one-third longer || ern brethren. They know that the interests of all 
our land! than that of California. And where will you di- | paris of the country are bound up together mm the 
Undoubtedly, Mr. Chairman, there are provis- || vide the great valley of the Sacramento and San | same bundle of life or death, for the same good or 
ions in the Constitution which involve us in pain- Joaquin, without the greatest injury and injustice || evil destiny, and that no one member of the Con- 
ful obligations, and from which some of us would || to those who dwell in it? And for what will you |) federacy can suffer without the whole body suffer- 
rejoice to be relieved, and this isone cf them. But || divide it, except to make two free States, where | ing with it. “ Unum et commune periclum; una 
is none, none, in my judgment, which in- || only one is now proposed, and thus to double the | salus.”” They desire—from a mere selfish interest 
volves any conscientious or religious difficulty. I || cause of southern jealousy and sectional opposi- || of their own, if you will have it so—the prosperity 
know no reservation, equivocation, of evasion, in ion? ' ; | and welfare of the southern States, and rejoice at 
the oath which I have so often taken to support I declare to you, sir, that, in my judgment, ifany || every indication of their increasing wealth and 
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my of these States, is that which they cherish so | 
jealously and so passionately within their own | 
bosom. They believe slavery to have originated 
in a monstrous wrong. They believe its continu- | 
ance to bea tevil. They are, undoubtedly, | 
of opinion, that in this day of civilization and | 
Christianity, it would well me those who are | 
responsible for its continuance, to be looking about | 
at least for some prospective and gradual system 
by which, at some far distant, if not at some 
earlier day, it may be brought to anend. They 
are ready, as I believe, to bear their share of the 
cost and sacrifice of any such system. But they 
know that the 
the subject. hey acknowledge, that so far as 
slavery in the States is cotwerned, they possess 
no constitational right to interfere with it in an 
way whatever. If there be anything upon which 
the whole North ia united, and in which men of 
all parties, of all professions, of all conditions 
agree, it is in recognizing, in clear and anmistaka- 
ble characters, as to slavery within the States, a 
Conatitational prohibition of interference. 


But, Mr. Chairman, this idea that a free State | 


is never to be admitted to the Union without a 
siave State to match it, is, in my judgment, as 
impracticable as it is unjustifiable. We shall have 
to enter upon a fresh career of annexation and 
conquest, to carry it out—if it is to be carried out 
at all, When Texas shall have been exhausted 
by the admission of the two or three more slave | 
States, which it has been so strongly contended 
that we have already stipulated to admit, you will 
have to go farther and farther south to find fresh 
materia! to manufacture slave States outyof, for the 
sake of equilibrium. 

Walter Scott, in one of his inimitable essays, 
under the sobriquet of Malachi Malagrowther, tells 
us of a castle of the olden time, the steward of 
which had such a passion for regularity, that when 
a poacher, or a rogue of any sort, was caught and 
- in the pillory on one side of the gate, he gave 

nif-a-crown to an honest laborer to stand in the 
other pillory opposite to him! This, sir, was all | 
for uniformity’s sake, and to preserve the equilib- | 
riwm. And we shall have to adopt a similar course, 
if this idea of equilibrium is to be adopted; we shall | 
be called on systematically to plant slavery upon 
free-eoil, if not to put manacles upon free men, | 
for uniformity’s sake. 

Sir, you did not wait for a free State to come in | 
hand in hand with Texas. You regarded no prin- 
ciples of equilibrium or uniformity on that occa- | 
sion. You brought her in to disturb the equilib- | 
rium then existing, and to secure for the South a 
preponderance in at least one branch of the Gov- 
ernment. And with this example in our immediate 
view, the North, the free States, cannot but feel 
aggrieved, if the admission of California is to be 
made in any degree dependent upon considerations 
of this sort. We do not say that she has an ab- | 
solute right to be admitted to-day or to-morrow. | 
But we do say, that a rejection or a postponement | 
of her admission, on mere grounds of sectional | 
equitibrium, would be an offence, without either | 
provocation or justification. 

And now, sir, entertaining such views, I need | 
hardly add, that, in my judgment, California | 
ought to be admitted to the Union without more 
delay, a8 a separate, independent measure. I am | 
opposed to any scheme for qualifying or coup- | 
ling it with other arrangements. | am op- 
pesed to all omnibus bills, and all amalgamation 
projects, It is unjust to California to embarrass, 
and perhaps peril, her admission, by mixing her 
up with matters of a controverted character. It | 
is still more unjust to a large majority of this 
House, who desire to record their names distinctly | 
for her admission as a State, to deny them the 
proper, legitimate, parliamentary mode of doing 
80, by annexing to the same’bill provisions against | 
which not a few of them are solemnly pledged. 
What would southern gentlemen say, if we were 
wantonly to insist on inserting a Wilmot pro- 
viso in the California bill? Let them forbear to 
teach us bloody instructions, “* which may return 

“ The ingtedionta of 


to plague }the invenior.”’ | 
the poisoned chalice may yet be commended to 

their own lips.” Let them remember, that there | 
may be a point of honor at the North as well as | 
at the South. Letthem remember, that the same | 





power. They believe, indeed, that the worst ene- | 


themselves have no power over | 


'} 


| 
| 


| shall never be m 
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voice of patriotism which cries to the North * 
up,”’ says to the South also, *‘ keep not back.” 
Let them reflect, how far it is generous towards 
those northern members who have consented thus 
far to waive any struggle for the proviso, to drive 
them to the odious alternative of rejecting what 
they desire to adopt, or of adopting what they 
may feel constrained to reject. 

nd now, sir, turning from California, what 
remains? New Mexico and Deseret*or Utah. 
And what are we to do with them? Nothing, 
| nothing, 1 reply, which shall endanger the har- 


|| mony and domestic peace of these United States. 


Undoubtedly, Mr. Chairman, my own honest 
impulse and earnest disposition would be to organ- 
ize territorial governments over both of them, and 
| to engraft upon those governments the principles 
of the ordinance of 1787. If 1 were consulting 
only my own feelings, or what I believe to be the 
wishes and views of the people of New England, 
this would be my unhesitating course. Though 
believing as I do, that the laws of Mexico, abol- 
| ishing slavery, are still in force there, I would, 
yet, ‘‘make assurance doubly sure, and take a 
bond of fate” against the introduction of slavery 
into any territory where it does not already exist. 

But, sir, f am not for overturning the govern- 
ment of my country, or for running any risk of 
so disastrous a reault, in order to accomplish this 


satisfactory to myself. No, sir; nor would I 
press such a course pertinaciously upon Congress, 
even although the consequences should be nothing 
| more serious than to plant a sting in the bosoms 
| of the people of the South, or to leave an impres- 
| sion in their minds that they had been wronged 
}and humiliated by the Government of their own 





|; country. 


I hold to the entire equality of all the citizens of 
this Republic, and of al! the States of this Union. 
And, while I wholly deny that the course which 
| have suggested, would in any degree infringe 
upon this equality, while | can by no means admit 
that a prohibition of slavery in the territories 
would encroach a hair’s breadth upon the just 


rights of the southern States or the southern peo- | 


ple, I would yet willingly and gladly forbear from 
any unnecessary act which could even give color 
to such an idea. So far as my own sense of duty 
will allow me to go, or to forbear from going, it 
fault, if any human being in 
this wide-spread Republic shall even imagine that 
he has been injured or assailed either in his per- 
son, his property, or his feelings. 

What, then, am I ready to do? Sir, I have 
already expressed my intention to stand by the 
President’s plan on this subject; and nothing has 
since occurred to change that intention. I have 
heard this plan stigmatized as a weak and con- 
temptible plan; but I believe it to be a wise and a 
patriotic plan, and one which, whether it succeeds 
or fails, will have entitled the President to the 
unmingled respect and gratitude of the American 
people. 

My honorable friend from New York [Mr. 
Dver] has anticipated me in most of the views 
which I had intended to take of this pian, and I 
should only weaken their impression by present- 
ing them over again. 
ing for a moment upon a single consideration con- 
nected with it. 

The President, in his annual message, after 





|| stating his belief that ** the people of New Mexico 


would, at no very distant day, present themselves 
for admission into the Union,”’ says as follows: 

“ By awaiting their action, all causes of uneasiness may 
be avoided, and confidence and kind feeling 
With a view of maintaining the harmony and tranquillity so 
dear to all, we should abstain from the introduction of those 
exciting topics of a sectional character which have hitherto 
produced painful apprehensions in the public mind; and 1 
repeat the selemn warning of the first and most illustrious 
of my predecessors against furnishing ‘any ground -for 
characterizing parties by geographical discriminations,’ ” 

Again, in his message of January 21, communi- 
cating his views in more detail upon the subject 
before us, he says: 

« No material inconvenience will result from the want, 
for a short period, of a government established by rn 
over that part of the rae which lies eastward of the 
new State of California; the reasons for my per 
that New Mexico will at no very distant period ask for ad- 
mission into the Union are founded on unofficial information, 
which I suppose is common to all who have cared to make 
inquiries on that subject. 
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| object in the precise mode which would be most || 


But I cannot forbear dwell- || 
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‘ Seeing, then, that the question, which now 
yet Sensations in the country, will in the end cor,. 
settled by the silent effect of causes independent! 
action jof Congress, I again submit to your Wisdom 
policy recommended in my annual Of awaiting 
salutary operation of those causes, believing that woe” 
the burmony of Wellog po mecesealy So ae Teena ce 
of our political eyetenn.” ata 
This, sir, is the great beauty, the : 
grace, of the President’s proposition. Hig jig ; 
my judgment, the only plan which gives a triumph 
to neither side of this controversy, and to neithe 
section of the Union, and which, thus, leaves > 
| just pretence for the formation of geographical se. 
ties. 
| The passage of what has been called the Wi. 
mot proviso would, we all understand, under 
present circumstances, unite the South as one man 
and if it did not actually rend the Union asunde; 
would create an alienation and aversion in ths, 
= of the country, which would render the 
nion hardly worth preserving. 
On the other hand, sir, 1 cannot suppress my 
apprehensions, that the organization of territoria| 
overnments by Congress without any anti-slayer 
Occ, would only transfer the agitation and jp. 
| dignation to the other end of the Republic, anq 
| would tend freshly to inflame a spirit which we 
all desire, and which southern men, especially 
cannot fail to desire, to see forever extinguished. 
Mr. Chairman, there must be something of re. 
'| ciprocity in any arrangement by which this ques. 
} tion is to be settled. But I can see none—none 
whatever, in the plan of admitting California, oy. 
] ganizing the two territories without condition, and 
|| settling the boundaries of Texas, as proposed in 
the same bill. What concession does the South 
| make in such an arrangement? The admission of 
|| California? 1 cannot admit that there is any con- 
|| cession in that. If there be any objections to the 


and 
ficial actiog 





| 





|| admission of California, they are national and not 
|| sectional in their character, arising out of irregu- 
|| larities in her preparatory proceedings, and not 
1 out of the substantial provisions of her constity- 
| tion. And yet, in consideration of this admission, 
|| the North is called on not merely to waive any 
| anti-slavery action in regard to two territories, but 
| to sanction, as [ understand it, the positive introduc- 
tion of slavery where the South itself has already 
prohibited it. By the resolutions of annexation, 
all of Texas above 36° 30’ is to be free soil; but, 
| by this plan, we are to purchase all this, and unite 
it to New Mexico, and then ‘abrogate the pro- 
hibition ! 
| Sir, the true ground for conciliation is the mid- 
|| dle ground, on which both sides can meet without 
| the abandonment of any principle, or the sacrifice 
| of any point of honor. Such, in my judgment, is 
| the ground upon which the President has planted 
himself; and [ cannot hesitate to express my be- 
lief, that if party feelings had never entered into 
| this question; if these pernicious and poisonous 
| elements could have been eliminated from the con- 
| troversy in which we are engaged, the great mass 
| of the American people, from the South and from 
the North, from the West and from the East, 
would have been found rallying round the Execu- 
tive upon this precise ground, and settling all their 
differences in harmony and concord. 

Tell me not that New Mexico and Deseret may 
be left a little while longer without a government 
by such a course. Better that they should go 
without a government forever, than that our own 
Government should be broken up! Better that 
they should be sundered from us eternally, than 
that they should be instrumental in sundering us 
from each other! But no such alternative is \0- 
volved in this policy. The people who occupy 
those territories are — of self-government, 
and no sooner shall we have finally announced to 
them this policy, than they will follow the exam- 
ple of Californie, and relieve us of all further re- 

It has been 
President has ¢ 


in some quarters that the 

hanged his position, and deserted 
a platform. This is not the first time, 

sir, such a ae tas been brought against Gen- 
eral Taylor. Mexicans ned that he 
had cha his plan, and deserted his post, and 
fled from the defence of his friends, when he made 
that taeatesly une matchless movement from Fort 


Brown t Isabel. oon their 
error before many days wer , and found, to 
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‘ ip cost, that they had mistaken their man. I | ance to a measure 80 iniquitous and abominable. || cise of a controlling influence. I am not sure that 
ave not the slightest authority to speak for the | There would be a clear, unquestionable, moral | it is not their destiny always to hold the balance 
president, nor would it be parliamentary for me || element in such an issue, which would admit of | of power among States and between parties, and 
ip do 80, if I had; but I am ae inclinéd to || no compromise, no concession, no forbearance || thus to be able to adopt the proud motto—** preest 
the belief, that those who imagine that he either has || whatever. We could never sanetion such a policy; | cui adh@reo’’—which may be liberally interpreted 
changed, or means to change, his views on this we could never submit to it. A million of swords || ‘ he shall be president, to. whom I adhere !” 
abject, will be equally disappointed. _ || would leap from their scabbards to arrest it, and || Sir, the territories which have’come under our 
for myself, sir, I can truly say that I adopt this || the Union itself would be shivered, like a Prince ] guardianship are, in my judgment, of more worth 
pan in a spirit of conciliation and concession, re- i} — drop, in the shock! ] than to be made the mere make-weighis in the scales 
rding it as a Compromise worthy of a southern || ut, sir, the question whether the institution of | of sectional] equality. They are entitled to another 
resident t0 offer, and worthy of both the south- || slaver as it already exists shall be permitted to | sort,of consideration, than to be cut up and parti 
en and northern people to accept. || extend itself over a hundred, or a hundred thou- |, tioned off, like down-trodden Poland, in order to 
| know that there have been many reproaches || sand more square miles, than it now occupies, | satisfy the longings and appease the jealousies of 
and criminations dealt out against some of us by | is a different question. The influences of such | surrounding States. They are—they ought cer- 
the ultraists of the free States, for being willing to | a policy upon the ultimate extinction of slavery, || tainly—to be disposed of and regulated by us, with 
make even this compromise. Because we are not | and upon the condition of its unfortunate victims | a primary regard to the prosperity and welfare of 
yite so rampant and roysteroug in regard to the || as long as it lasts, may well be a subject for care- || those who oceupy them now, and those who are 
anti-slavery proviso as some of its peculiar || fulconsideration. There may be two sides even to | destined to oceupy them hereafter,—and not with 
friends, we are charged with inconsistency, deser- | some of the moral aspects of the question. At } the selfish view of augmenting the mere local power 
tion, and treachery. Now, sir, | am one of those || any rate, sir, it is not, in my judgment, such an | or pride of any of us. 
ybo think that northern men can afford tobe a || issue, that conscientious and religious men may || Mr. Chairman, see in the territorial possessions 
jitle forbearing upon this subject, without incur- || not be free to acquiesce in whatever decision may | of this Union, the seats of new States, the cradles 
ring any just liability to such imputations. I am \ be arrived at, by the constituted authorities of the of new commonwealihs, the nurseries, it may be, 
of opinion that there is ample reason tobe found || country. | of new Republican empires. I see, in them, the 
in the changed condition of public affairs, in the || For myself, Mr. Chairman, I can truly say, that || future abodes of our brethren, our children, awe 
sitered circumstances of the case, for the evident || it is not with a view of cooping up slavery, as it || our children’s children, for a thousand generations. 
relaxation of the northern sentiment on the sub- || has been termed, within limits too narrow for its || 1 see, growing up within their borders, institu- 
ject of this proviso, and for the manifest willing- || natural growth; that it is not for the purpose of | tions, upon which the character and condition of a 
ness of the northern mind to acquiesce in what has | girding it round with lines of fire, till its sting, like | vast multitude of the American family, and of the 
been called the non-action policy of the President. || that of the scorpion, shall be turned upon itself;— || human race, in all time to come, are to depend, | 
Why, sir,at the time that proviso was originally || that it is not for the sake of subjecting it to a sort || feel, that for the original shaping and moulding of 
proposed—at the time it was made the subject of || of experimentum crucis ;—that I, for one, have ever | these institutions, you and | and each one of us, who 
such ardent protestations of uncompromising de- || advocated the principles of the ordinance of 1787. || occupy these seats, are in part responsible. And 
votion—what was the state of the country and of || Nor have | the slightest imagination that such || | cannot omit to ask myself, what shall | do, that 


the question? We were then at war with Mexico, | would be the result of enforcing those principles, | I may deserve the gratitude and the blessing, and 





and with the strongest reason to apprehend that || within any estimable period of time. | not the ecndemnation and the curse, of that pos- 
this war was to be pressed even to the extinction Why, sir, are you aware,—do southern gentle- | terity whose welfare is thus in some degree com- 
and absorption of the whole Mexican Republic. || men remember,—that what are called the slave || mitted to my care? 

Avast, undefined, extension of territory was thus || States of this Union, Texas to the Rio Grande be- || As | pursue thie inquiry, sir, | look back in- 


in prospect, upon which slavery was, or was not, || ing included, contain about nine hundred and forty | stinctively to the day, now more than two hun- 
to be planted and established. That war, thank || thousand square miles of territory, with a white | dred years ago, when the Atlantic coast was the 
Heaven, has been brought to a close. We are || population, by the census of 1840, of considerably || scene of events like those now in progress upon 
now at peace; and, what is more, sir, the treat of | lice than five millions of people? Allow, if you || the Pacific ;—when incited, not, indeed, by a love 
ce has been so arranged, and the boundary || please, that this population has increased, during || of gold, but by a devotion to that which is better 
Ge so ran, that, though we may hesitate to admit || the last ten years, sufficiently to bring up the whole | than gold, and whose price is above rubies, the 
that Nature has everywhere settled the question || existing population, slaves included, to nine mil- || forefathers of New England were planting their 
against slavery, we must, yet, all perceive and || lions of people. You have then, less than ten per- || little colony upon that rock-bound shore. | look 
acknowledge that the territory which has been ac- | sons, white and black, bond and free, to a square || back to the day, when slavery existed nowhere 
quired holds out but little comparative temptation || mile of territory! Is there not room enough here | upon the American continent, and before that first 
or indugement to its introduction. || for every degree of expansion which can be pye- | Duteh ship, ‘* built in the eclipse, and rigged with 
What else has occurred? Why, sir,at the time || dicted, upon the largest caleulations, for a century || curses dark,” had made its way to Jamestown, 
wé all committed ourselves so hotly to the sup- | to come? with a cargo of human beings in bondage. [| re- 
port of the proviso, no government had yet been || Meantime, sir, do not forget, that the free States, || flect how much our fathers would have exuited, 
established in Oregon, and a purpose had been || with a population, by the census of 1840, of more '| could they have arrested the progress of that ill- 
exhibited to insist upon the right of slavery to go || than nine millions and a half, and which must now || starred vessel, and of all others of kindred employ- 
there. Since then, the principles of the ordinance || have run up to not less than thirteen or fourteen || ment. 1 remember how earnestly the patriots of 
of 1787 have been extended, by solemn enact- || millions, have only about four hundred and fifty || Virginia amd South Carolina again and again 
ment, over that whole territory. '| thousand ‘square miles. In other words, the free | pleaded and protested against the policy of Great 
What further have we witnessed? Why, sir, || States, at this moment, have thirty persons to a |) Britain in forcing slaves upon them against their 
California—California, a thousand fold the most || square mile, while the slave States have only ten! || will. I recall the original language of the Declara- 
important and valuable part of the territories ac- || I exclude all the territories in this calculation. | tion of Independence itself, as first drafted by 
quired from Mexico, has settled the question for || But it is a striking fact, that if all the territories, || Thomas Jefferson, assigning it as one of the mov- 
herself, and spontaneously dedicated the treasures || without exception, not included within the limits || ing causes for throwing off our allegiance to the 
of her virgin soil, and the riches of her magnifi- || of any State, were added to the free States, and a || British monarch, that “ he had waged crue! war 
cent mines, to the labor of freemen forever ! roportion were then instituted between the num- || ‘ against human nature itself, violating its most 
Sir, {do not say that there is to be found in all r of square miles oceupied by the free white p ‘ sacred rights of life and ne in the persons of 
this, the slightest justification for an abandonment |; ulation of the two classes of States, it oeald be || *a distant people who never offended him, capti- 
of northern principle. But is there not, is there || found that the slave States would fall but little | * vating and carrying them into slavery in adother 
not, ample reason for an abatement of the northern || short of their full share. And this, sir, without || ‘ hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in their 
tone, for a forbearance of northern urgency, upon || making any allowance forthe uninhabitable deserts | ‘ transportation thither;”’ and that, * determined 
this subject, without the imputation of tergiversa- |! and frozen wastes and mountains of rock and ice, | ‘ to keep open a market where men should be 
tion and treachery ? by which these territories are so greatly curtailed || ‘ boughtand sold, he had prostituted his negative 
! think, sir, that { do not undervalue the import- || in their dimensions, so far as any practical pur- | ‘ for supressing every legislative attempt to pro- 
ance of the great principles of the ordinance of || poses of occupation or enjoyment are concerned. _‘ hibit, or to restrain this execrable commerce.” 
1787, and of that proviso which I prefer hence- || I repeat, then, Mr. Chairman, it is not with the | I remember, too, that whatever material advan- 
forth to associate with the great names of Thomas || vain idea of crowding slavery out of existence, || tages — have since been derived from slave 
Jefferson and Nathan Dane and Rufus King, rather || that I adhere to the principles of the ordinance of | labor in the cultivation of a crop which was then 
than with that of any public man of the present || 1787. ' || unknown to our country, the moral character and 
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day, however distinguished or notorious, he may Nor is it, sir, upon any consideration of local || social influences of the institution are still precisely 
ave become. But I can never put the question || power, or with any view of securing a sectional | what they were deacribedsto be, by those who 
of extending slave soil, on the same footing with || preponderance. one, | see in the Constitution || understood them best, in the earlier days of the 


one of directly increasing slavery and multiplyi of the United States an ample securit inst any | Republic. And I seé, too,—as no man can help 
Slaves, If a punta “teens wel ever Bye real aggression which oor section ve the Union seeing,—that almost all the interna! dangers and 
made up for our decision, whether human beings, | could be tempted to commit against the other. And domestic dissensions which cast a doubt, or a 
few or many, of whatever race, complexion, or || even if it were not so, there is a peculiar tie of | shadow of a doubt, upon the perpetuity of our 
condition, should be freshly subjected to a system || common interest among the slave States, growing | glorious Union, have been, and still are, the direct 
of hereditary bondage, ae be changed from free- || out of this very institution of slavery, which or indirect consequences of the existence of this 
men into slaves, I can conceive that no bonds of || always has made them, and always will make institution. And thus ooeing thus remembering, 
union, no ties of interest, no chords of sympathy, || them, a full match for any number of free States | thus reflecting, how can I do otherwise than re- 
ho considerations of past glory, present welfare, or || which may be included within the limits of this | solve, that it shall be by no vote of mine, that sla- 
future > be suffered to interfere for || Union. In our local competitions and party dif- | very shail be established in any territory where it 
an instant with our resolute and unceasing resist- || ferences, they will find ample room for the exer- || does not already exist? 
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These, sir, are the considerations which in- 
fluence and control my action on the questions 
before us. J do not ask, what the northern States, 
or what the southern States, might find most 
agreeable to their feelings, or most advantageous 
to their interests, 
what is just, what is best, for the permanent wel- 
fare of the people of those future Commonwealths, 
whose foundations are now about to be laid, and 
whose destinies are now about to be determined. 
And all my observation, all my experience, all 
the convictions of my mind and of my heart, unite 
in replying to this question, that slavery is not only 
an injustice and a wrong to those who are under 
its immediate yoke, but that itis an evil and an 
injury to the highest social, moral, and political 
interests of any State in which it exists. 


to a close. [ have explained, to the best of my 
ability, the views which I entertain of the great 
questions of the day. Those views may be misrep- 


resented hereafter, as they have been hereto- | 


fore; but they cannot be misunderstood by any 
one who desires, or who is even willing to under- 
stand them. Most gladly would I have found 


myself agreeing more entirely with some of the | 


frends whom | see around me, and with more 
than one of those elsewhere, with whom I have 
always been proud to be associated, and whose 
lead, on almost all occasions, I have rejoiced to 
follow. 

One tie, however, I am persuaded, still remains 
to us ali—a common devotion to the Union of 
these States, and a common determination. to 
sacrifice everything but principle to its preserva- 
tion. Our responsibilities are, indeed, great. This 
vast republic, stretching from sea to sea, and 


I ask only, what is right, | 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
} 
} 
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a 

pose at this time to say something in reply to the 
gentleman who has just taken his seat; and | may 
ask the indulgence of the Senate to say something 
hereafter on the general questions involved in the 
resolutions submitted by my colleague. Fromsome 
remarks made by the gentleman from New Hamp- 


| shire [Mr. Haze) the other day I thought there 


would be an attempt to establish a tribunal, under 
the authority of Congress, to settle conclusively 
and forever the question of the slavery or freedom 


| of a fugitive in the State in which he may happen 


to be apprehended. 1 thought I saw that fore- 


| shadowed in the remarks made by the gentleman 


from New Hampshire; and I then took occasio 
to submit a few suggestions by way of reply. 


|| now hear it distinctly avowed by the gentieman 
|| from Connecticut (Mr. Batowsn] that such is his 
Here, then, Mr. Chairman, | bring these remarks || 


plan; that the tribunal to be established must not 


be a mere commissioner, limited in his powers to 


| judicial tribunal, vested with full power and au- || 


those usually conferred upon mere courts of in- 
quiry, and authorized, in case it appeared that the 
negro arrested was actually a fugitive from labor, 


|| to direct his return to the State and jurisdiction 


from which he escaped; but that it must be a 


thority to decide ultimately and finally whether 


| such fugitive was rightfully and legally held to 
| labor in the State whence he fled; in other words, 
| to adjudicate and determine the question of free- 


dom or slavery. 


Now, sir, presenting the question in that point || 


_ of view, it becomes one, in my judgment, of vast 
| importance to the people I represent; and | cannot 


ceive | am under to them. 


remain silent and discharge the duties which I con- 
Suppose the gentle- 


/ man’s court, vested with full powers, should be 


| constituted, will the Senate be pleased to consider | 


rapidly outgrowing everything but our affections, | 


looks anxiously to us, to tnke care that it receives 
no detriment. 


Nor is it too much to say, that the | 


eyes and the hearts of the friends of constitutional || 
freedom throughout the world, are at this moment }) 


turned eagerly here—more eagerly than ever be- 
fore—to behold an example of successful Repub- 
lican Institutions, and to see them come out safel 
and triumphantly from the fiery trial, to whic 
they are now subjected ! 

I have the firmest faith that these eyes and these 
hearts will not be disappointed. 


the probable results of its operations? A slave 


from Kentucky is arrested at Detroit, in Michigan; | 
(recollect that it is only necessary to cross a river | 


about a mile wide to get into Canada;) he is ar- 


rested in Michigan, and, according to the plan | 
|| now suggested for consideration, the tribunal which 


|| is to decide whether or not he shall be returned to 
|| Kentucky, is also to decide the question of his 


|| freedom or slavery, and that forever. 
|| will it take to prepare the case for a final trial? || 
Can it be done | 
have the strong: | 


est belief, that the visions and phantoms of dis- | 
union which now appal us, will soon be remem- || 
bered only like the clouds of some April morning, | 


or ** the dissolving views’’ of some evening spec- | 


tacle. I have the fullest conviction that this glo- 


rious Republic is destined to outlast all, all, at || 


either end of the Union, who may be plotting 
against its peace, or predicting its downfall. 


* Powd, impious, man! think’st thou yon sanguine cloud, 
Raised by chy breath, can quench the orb of day? 
Tiemerrow, it repairs its goiden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray !”’ 


Let us proceed in the settlement of the unfortu- 


volved, in a spirit of mutual deference and con- 
cession. 


author of peace, and the lover of concord.” 
we shall sull find order springing out of confusion, 
harmony evoked from discord, and Peace, Union, 
and Liberty, once more reassured to our land ! 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWOOD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe Senate, April 3, 1850. 


The resolutions submitted by Mr. Betx, which 
Mr. Foore had moved to be referred to a committee 
of thirteen, being under consideration— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD aaid: Mr. President, 


Let us invoke fervently upon our efforts |, 


the blessing of that Almighty Being, who is “the | 
And | 


|| to consider the question what is to become of the | 


| 


1} 
nate controversies in which we find ourselves in- | 





Will any gentleman answer that? 
ina week; ina month; or in six months? Suva 
week, sir—and every one here must know that it 
will take ten times that long—but say a week; 


what is to become of the slave arrested in the mean | 
time? Is he to be put into jail and kept there until | 
the day assigned for the trial? The northern States, | 


many, if not all, refuse to allow the use of their 
jails for such purpose. 
ance upon that day? Will gentlemen be pleased 
slave between the time of his arrest and the time 


fixed for the final adjudication of this new tribunal 
upon the question of freedom or slavery? 


Now, sir, those who speak of constituting this | 
| tribunal ought to consider that question, and tell us | 
what, in the mean time, is to be done with the | 
I can tell what will be done in a certain | 


fugitive. 


contingency. If by the operation of this new judi- 


cial machinery you allow the fugitive to go at large, | 


| knowing himself to beaslave, before the ume arrives 


| for trial he will cross the river, get into Canada, and 
|| there is an end of the whole affair. 
|| with some practical knowledge on this subject. A 


Sir, I speak 


former neighbor of mine, but now a resident of 
Missouri, lost one of his slaves. He arrested the 


slave in Michigan; upon the arrest a mob relieved | 


| the negro; an action of assault and battery and 
| false imprisonment was instituted in behalf of the 


| 
|. 


wish to reply to the gentleman who has just taken | 


his seat. {| 


Mr. FOOTE. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
wish to do se at this time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just as well now as 
hereafter, for L am very desivous to economise 
time. $n my opinion, Mr. President, the settle- | 
ment of the agitating questions now before the | 
country will depend in a very great degree upon 
the passage by the present Congress of a proper 
bill for the reclamation of fugitive slaves. 1 pro- 


; 
; 


} 


slave against the master, who was held to bail in | 


some two or three thousand dollars, and for want 
of bail was imprisoned. The negro, thus at lib- 
erty, while the master was in jail, crossed the river 
and made his way into Canada. 1 was requested 
to send the testimony to show that the negro 
wasa slave, and that Mr. Dunn, the individual 
thus confined, was his master. This | accom- 
plished, and Mr. Dunn was soon relieved, but his 
slave was gone, irreclaimably gone. Now, hereis 
a practical case. I[ put it to gentlemen wo tell me, 
under this new judicial tribunal, what is to be done 
with the slave between the arrest and day of trial? 
Shall he be confined five or six months during 


which time you are taking preparatory steps for 


How long | 


Will he have any spon- | 
sors to enter into bond and security for his appear- | 


April, 
Senate, 
final adjudication? Or is he to one 
| cross over into Canada when he ce 
We all see how it will operate. Sir, 
this idea now broadly advanced by the 
from Connecticut, that this new tribunal 
are about to establish shall be vested 
power of finally deciding the question 0 
or freedom. 1 think, under the Constitution of th 
country, it is not necessary to grant any euch 
power to this new tribunal. My friend from C : 
necticut seems to suppose that the question of fre “ 
_dom or slavery is so intimately and essentially 
| involved in the inquiry whether a person be a fy y 
] tive from labor, that you cannot avoid decidiy ee 
| under the Constitution. Well, sir, if he be - 
|| if it be enjoined by the Constitution of the count ; 
| | admit that we gre bound to comply with ti¢ 
|, constitutional injunction, whatever it may eset: 
|| although its practical operation would probably L 
| the liberation of every slave who reaches the ie. 
| ritoryeof & non-slaveholding State. 
|, If we are to have a new tribunal, judges, ang 
| jurors—a regularly organized court, ignorant of he 
| laws of the State from which the fugitive escapes 
and upon which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hy». 
dred, the rights of the parties depend—then the 
| cost of the pursuit of a slave, with the expense 
| delay, and harassments incident to a protracted litie 
| gation before such a tribunal, will be more than 
the slave is worth, and the master will be the loser 
even should he win the suit. I therefore shall say 
|| to my constituents, if a slave escapes, and the rey). 
edy for his recovery is no better than that pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Connecticut, * Give 
him up; do not waste your money and your time 
in the unprofitable coniest.”” Are we bound b 
the Consiitution to create this new judicial tribunai, 
having the powers of final decision upon the mas- 
ter’s right and title to the slave? 1 think that al) 
we are bound to do, is to ascertain, through some 
| appropriate and proper tribunal, whether the indi- 
vidual arrested be prima facie a fugitive from labor. 
If a prima facie case is made out, | insist, if we re- 
spect and obey the Constitution of the country, 
the fugitive must be restored to the jurisdiction 
whence he fled, and there the investigation and 
trial in relation to the ultimate question of freedom 

or slavery should take place. 

Now, sir, can that position be maintained by fair 
argument, and a proper view of the Constitution? 
The expression is, that fugitives from service or 
labor ‘shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due.” The 
gentleman says that you must therefore ascertain 
whether the fugitive was rightfully held to service 
or labor in the State whence he fled. The Con- 
stitution does not prescribe the extent of the inves- 
tigation, nor is it limited by express terms to the 
ascertainment of a prima facie cuse of slavery. It 
does not declare that the whole merits of the mas- 
ter’s utle shall not be fully censidered and deter- 
mined. Iam therefore not prepared to say that if 
Congress were tp organize a court, and vest it with 
final and conclusive jurisdiction, that the act would 
be unconstitutional, But it is certain that the act 
passed in 1793 did not go further than to provide 
for the restoration of fugitiveslaves, upon a prompt 
examination before the istrates of the States 
and federal judges. Under this act no jury trial 
was required; nor would the proceedings, in case 
the fugitive was remanded to the State whence he 
fled, constitute any bar or obstacle to the institu- 
|| tion of a suit for the recovery of his freedom. |o 
|| Practice, therefore, the proceedings under the act of 
1793 were such as usually occur in examining 
| courts, of criminal jurisdiction, where, if a prime 
facie case or strong presumption appear against the 
party arrested, he is sent toa higher tribunal, vest- 
ed with full power to try and decide the whole case 
on its full merits. Now, sir, although it may be 
constitutional to enlarge the powers of the anne 
or commissioners to whose jurisdiction our fugitive 
slaves may be given, and to extend it greatly be- 
yond the power conferred by the act of 1793, still 
such enlargement of their power is not demanded 
by the Constitution. Tocreate courts, judges,and 
juries to decide finally and conclusively on the 
rights of the master, as is now proposed, cannot 
| fail to operate most prejudicially to him. 

The gotlomen | oy Connecticu 

apprenuces, ra term, escaping 

coapters, may be reclaimed like fugitive slaves, and 


and 
do 80? 
I object ‘ 
£entleman 
which we 
With the 
f Slave 
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| under the operation of the Constitution 

aly ited States. We know that apprentices 
: - limited time are not regarded in the light of 
oom We have, 1 suppose, in all the States, 
icles of indenture entered into before the county 
. nt, or some court of record, by which appren- 
= are created. Now, in the case of an appren- 
on would my friend contend that this new,tribunal 
whieh is about to be created shall readjudicate 
pon the articles of apprenticeship, and nullify 
the record which the individual claiming the ap- 
ntice shall present—a record made in another 
oly or wrongfully an apprentice may be reinves- 
tigated, and the record of his apprenticeship may 
ye set aside by the appellate court in the State 
ghere the business originated. It belongs to the 


appellate judicatories of the States to determine | 


yhether the records ofstheir inferior tribunals have 
ieen rightfully or wrongfully made up. State 
ws provide, in the case of pauper parents unable 
io support their infant children, that the children 
may be taken by the county authorities and put to 
iabor, shall be made apprentices, and serve a mas- 


vr, and the obligation which the master comes | 
It is always | 
a judicial question whether the facts on which the | 


under is a matter regulated by law. 


apprenticeship in such a case depends, authorize 
the court to take a child from its parent and bind 
itasan apprentice, The degree of poverty of the 


parent, the condition of the child, and many other 
circumstances, are to be considered in determining | 


whether the law will justify the court in taking 
and binding the child to a master. But when the 





court decides and makes up the record, whether | 


rightfully or wrongfully, | deny that this Gov- 
ernment ought, and doubt whether it constitution- 
ally can assume a jurisdiction to vacate and nullify 
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is demanded can the Governor of Ohio, or other | affidavit against the fugitive from justice, and the 
authorities of that State, go behind the record of | presentation of affidavits or oral testimony against 
his conviction and reinvestigate his guilt, and || the fugitive from labor, are made sufficient to re- 


| for trial. 





such investigation his innocence was manifest? 


thereupon refuse to deliver him up, because on || quire the delivery of the fugitive, so that he —_ 
i 


The act of Congress respecting fugitives from jus- 
tice, provides that a copy of an indictment found, 


| or an affidavit made before a magistrate, shall be 


sufficient to base a demand for the delivery of the 
fugitive. Can the fugitive be permitted to excul- 
pate himself by producing counter-evidence before 


t || the Governor who directs his arrest, or before the | 
e? Yet the question whether the boy is right- |, 


judge who may grant him a writ of habeas corpus? 
The practice, so far as lam informed, has gener- 
ally been to reject exculpatory evidence, and to 


| deliver the accused, so that he may be taken to 


the State where the alleged offence was committed 


properly a fugitive from justice or not? 


relating to fugitives from labor and fugitives from 


| justice, and there appears to be as much founda- | 


tion for an argument to justify a thorough investi- 
gation of the guilt of the person alleged to be a 
fugitive from justice, as there is to go fully into 
the question of slavery or freedom in respect toa 


fugitive from labor. The two sections read as fol- 
lows: 


* No person held to service or labor in one State, under | 


|| the laws thereof, escaping into another State, shall, in con- 


the records of a State upon an inquiry whether | 


the apprentice be or be not a fugitive from labor. | 
So, in like manner, the laws of a State which de- | 


termine who are and who are not slaves, should 
beapplied and interpreted by State authority; and, 
in my opinion, Congress ought not, if it could, to 


devolve the final decision of questions growing | 


out of State legislation in relation to slavery upon 
the inferior federal tribunals which it may be ne- 
cessary to create for the purpose of restoring fugi- 
tive slaves. 

Now, sir, 1 put it to the gentleman—using his 
own illustration which he has just given us—I put 


to him to say whether, in a case of an apprentice, | 


this Congress is to institute a tribunal in the State 
of Ohio, or Illinois, or Connecticut, to revise the 
acts of Kentucky, Virginia, and other States on 
matters of apprenticeship? Shall we undertake to 
establish tribunals with power to nullify a record 
of apprenticeship made up in Kentucky? Shall 


the lowest officers acting under federal authority | 


determine that a person claimed as an apprentice, 
or, to use another term, as a fugitive from labor, 
ought not to be returned to the jurisdiction whence 
he fled, because the local tribunal, the State court, 
erred and did not understand nor perform its duty 
in making up the record ? 

Well, sir, let us see if there are any other illus- 
trations which will bear upon this argument. 

The Constitution requires that the States shall 
deliver up fugitives from justice. The question 
occurred to me, in the course of the remarks of my 
friend, can a man after he has been convicted, be 
restored, if he flies from a penitentiary, as a fugi- 
uve from justice, in the sense of the 

A Senator. Certainly he can. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I suppose he can. 

hat was the conclusion to which my mind came: 
but | doubt very much whether that idea entered 
the mind of the framers of the Constitution. 

Certainly, the arrest and bringing offenders to 
‘nal and punishment were the leading objects to 

attained by this provision of the Constitution; 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the wise 
men who framed it did not look to the chances of 
escape after conviction as sufficient to make the 
insertion of such a provision necessary. How- 
ever that may be, yet in the fulfillment of the pro- 
vision requiring the surrender of fugitives from 

Justice, it may be important to determine how far 
Siates and the General Government are bound 
Seas its execution. 1A rules are to govern? 
& convict escapes from the penitentiary of 
Kentucky and flees to the State of Ohio: when he 


onstitution? | 








| constitutional provisions. 


sequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged | 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on the | 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be | 


due.’ 


“ A person charged in any State with treason, [“charged,” 
you see, is the expression here,] felony, or other crime, who | 


shall fiee fro: justice, and be tound in another Stagg, shail, 
on demand of the Executive authority of the State from 


which he fled, be delivered up to be removed to the State | 


having jurisdiction of the crime.” 


Now, sir, the point I am investigating is, wheth- 
er there is any substantial difference between these 


two clauses of the Constitution in reference to the | 
powers of the tribunal which Congress may find | 


it necessary to create with a view to enforce these 
If there is an obliga- 
tion, as the gentleman from Connecticut insists, 


binding Congress to invest the tribunal with full | 


authority to decide the question of slavery or free- 
dom, in reference to fugitive slaves, is it not equal- 


| ly obligatory on us to invest the tribunal with 


power in reference to fugitives from justice, to de- 


cide upon the innocence or guilt of the fugitive? | 


“* A person charged with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shail flee from justice.’”” Mark the 
language: ** Who shall flee from justice.”’ 


inquire into the guilt or innocence of the alieged 


fugitive from justice, just as much as the other | 


clause gives the right to ascertain whether the 
alleged fugitive from labor is certainly a slave? If 


| in the last case you are bound to go into the ques- 


tion of slavery or freedom, must you not, in the 
other case, go into the question of guilt or inno- 


This, however, has not always been | 
done. There are exceptions. But ought Congress, | 
| in legislating with a view to curry out this consti- 

tutional provision, undertake in any way to organ- | 
ize a tribunal in the State where the arrest is made, | 
| and to vest such tribunal with power to inquire | 
| and decide whether the individual demanded is 
Compar- | 
ing the language of the sections in the Constitution | 


Now, | 
sir, does not that expression give you the right to | 


|| be taken to the State from whence he fled, It wi 
|| be seen, by inspecting this early act of Congress, 
that it is only necessary to make out a prima facie 
| case, and that may be done by ex parte evidence. 
|| I think, then, sir, there is nothing in the Constitu- 
|, tion of the United States which requires us to give 
|| this new tribunal the power of ultimate and final 
|| decision. 

The act of 1793 has not made the decisions un- 
der its provisions in reclaiming fugitives a final 
|, adjudication on the question of slavery or freedom. 
|| How does it happen, if the Constitmtion required 
| that to be done, that Congress has slept apon iis 
duty in this respect from the foundation of the 
Government down to the present day? How does 
it happen that the present generation knows more 
about the meaning of the Constitution in reference 
to fugitives from labor than those who made it and 
|| put the Government in motion? Have we any 
|| right to charge ahe illustrious dead with being de- 
relict in the performance of their constituuonal 
duty? Sir, | have no faith in these recent discoveries, 
which, after the lapse of half a century, find that 
Congress, to perform its constitutional duty, must 
|| institute a tribunal that shall decide the ultimate 
question of freedom in a case between the master 
and slave, ina State where the laws upon which 
the institution of slavery rests are unknown. 

Well, sir, if the scheme suggested by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut does not prevail, whatshould 
we do on this subject? I think we ought to estab- 
|| lish a tribunal whose powers should not exceed 

those conferred by the act of 1793. ‘That act pur- 

ports to confer jurisdiction upon the magistrates of 

the States. The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Prigg vs. the State of Pennsylvania 
|| declares that the magistrates of a State are not 
obliged to execute the provisions of the act of 1793 
relating to fugitives from labor, although they 
|| might do it if they pleased. By the legislation of 
|, many of the non slaveholding States since that 
|| decision, their magiatrates have been prohibited, 
under pain of fine and imprisonment, from exe- 
cuting the actof Congress. All discretion has thus 
been taken from them by State legislation. Hence 
|| the necessity of now providing some substitute 
for that machinery, put into operation by the act 
of 1793, but which has been destroyed by the hos- 
tile legislation of the non-slaveholding States. 
Nothing short of an adequate remedy four the re- 
covery of fugitive alaves, and forbearance on the 
part of the non-slaveholdihg States, con, in my 
humble judgment, restore peace and quiet to this 
| country. Prompt action—fair, open, deliberate, 
yet prompt action—in the restoravion of fuyitives 
from labor, and a strict observance of their consti- 
|, tutional duties by the non-slaveholding States, 
|| will do it. Can a tribunal be instituted that will 
give confidence, in which the people of the free 
|; States, as well as those of the slave States, shall 

have confidence? It seems to me to be practicas 

ble. I do not invoke the agency of postmasters, 
collectors, and every petty officer belonging to the 
| Government of the United States. 1 am inclined 


| 
| } 


| 


cence? How ia it possible for any one to be a | to think, sir, that the employment of these officers 
fugitive from justice unless he is guilty of some | who, from the nature of the duties which they are 
crime? If it had been the design of the members | ordinarily called upon to discharge, are unfitted 
of the Convention to have all persons charged with | for the exercise of judicial functions, would sub- 
oer eee — ae . ne poe 
removed to the State having jur . : |, applied the other day by the Senator from New 
crime, without inquiry into their guilt *. seed || Jersey, (Mr. Davron;) but I can see no objection 
cence before the delivery, % seems to me the idea | to the appointment of commiasioners in the several 
— — 7 better a ae — of a State. Let the or ap- 
words ee from justice. e insertion oO ese omt these commissionera, and let them be se- 
words, therefore, has laid a foundation upon which | Eel among gentiemen of character, of known 
it may be very plausibly contended that ihe author- | integrity and firmness, and everybody will have 
a of a —_ are.ane a to eens | quis in — anion upon all cases which 
c arged with acrime until upon inv ation hiS || may yrought before them. 
guilt shall be manifested. But that construction | Now, | think my friend from Connecticut has 
of the Constitution has not prevailed. The act of | taxed his sy mpathies and alarmed his apprehen- 
Congress ‘‘ respecting fugitives from justice, ard | sions with mere phantoms. What is the evil which 
personsescaping from the service of their masters,” he apprehends, and what is the remedy to prevent 
passed in 1793, is the best exposition of the true the evil? The apprehension is, that a free negro 
meaning of the wereaes 42 . worthy of in Connecticut, or some other free State, may be 
remark that this act includes both fugitives from | seized by a Kentuckian, or some one from a south- 
justice and fugitives from labor, and does not in | ern State, and falsely claimed as a slave, in order 
ect to either require a thorough and full inves- || to remove and sell him imaslave market, where 
tigation. The presentation of an indictment or it may be impossible for him to establish his right 
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to freedom. Now it seems to me, that the evil 
anticipated is very remote; and although the 
entieman has alluded to such attempts having | 
a made, his well-known candor compels 
him to admit, that he never knew one of them to | 
succeed> There are obvious reasons, which must || 
ever prevent the success of a scheme so base and 


i| 
fraudulent. In the first place, the owner of. the | 


i 


fugitive slave may be required to make affidavit || 


that he has lost aslave. Then, before the evil | 
apprehended can occur, perjury must be com- | 
mitted, Now, can gentlemen suppose that a Ken- | 
tuckian, or any citizen of a slave State, will go || 
and deliberately commit perjury, in the first in- 


‘i 


stance, for the chance, not the suceess—not the || did say, was, that a free negro who had been sold 


| 


absolute certainty of putting some few hundred 


dollars into his pocket, by converting a free col- 


ored person into a slave—but for the mere chance 
of success ? 
A Sunaror. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, if you have known 
it done, | hope it was not a Kentuckian who did | 
it, Batl ae is it a probable case, that any indi- | 


vidual will commit perjury in the frst instance for || 
the prospect of making a free negro in a free State | 


aslave? It i# most improbable. It is said such 
things have been attempted; but no one pretends to | 
give us a case where the attempt succeeded; and, | 
as the law now stands, under the act of 1793, an || 
afidavit of the loss of a slave is not required. | 
With this precautionary requirement, which | pro- | 
pose, all apprehensions ot aeanie to the free black | 


— a 





population of the North must cease. No one will | 
incur the guilt of perjury for a mere chance—a | 
most discouraging prospect, because it has never | 
yet succeeded—of kidnapping the free blacks of | 
the non-slaveholding States with the design of | 
selling them as slaves. Let this affidavit be | 
made before the commissioner in the free State | 
where the arreat of the fugitive is to be made; | 
let the affiant commit perjury in that jurisdiction, | 
if the statements in his affidavit are not true; and | 
1 will venture to assert, the veriest thief that ever || 
disgraced his nature, unless he were as reckless of | 


|| to the benefit of it. 





consequences as he was destitute of honesty, would | 


not take the false oath and incur the guilt and the || so much more able than myself to do justice to | 
probable punishment. ‘There would be no motive || any defence to which she is entitled; but | desire | 
sufficiently strong to induce the commission of the || to submit a few remarks, in the hope that, if 


crime. If, then, such a fraudulent and infamous || 
design has never yet succeeded, under the laws as | 
they now stand, why should my friend from Con- 
necticut, when we are willing to protect the free | 
black population by additional safeguards, alarm | 
himself with the idea that kidnapping may here- | 
after be perpetrated with success? ie is too re- 
mote, too improbable that such a case can arise, 
to make it our duty to vest the tribunal established | 
to decide fugitive slave cases with power. to deter- || 
mine finally the question of freedom or slavery. | 
But, sir, after the arrest takes place, will not the | 
commissioner call before him as witnesses the | 
neighbors, the acquaintances, and the friends of | 
the party arrested? Are the “ sympathies’? of the | 
North so dead that no one will rise up in behalf of | 
humanity and bring the witnesses who have resi- | 
ded immediately in the neighborhood, and who | 
can traly testify whether the person arrested as a 
fugitive was born free, and how long domiciled in 
the vicinity? Sir, if we may judge from the pro- 
fessions of northera philanthropy, if we may 
judge from the petitions submitted to this body, | 
there can be no lack of energy, there can be no 
lack of humanity, there can be no lack of anything 
necessary for bringing forward the witnesses in 
the neighborhood for the purpose of having a full 
investigation as to whether the individual arrested 
is u fugitive from labor or not. Can gentlemen | 
really apprehend that there will be such deadness, | 
such want of feelin ann their own lation | 
at the North, that they will suffer a colored man 
known to be free, a man raised from his infancy 
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few other matters, which my friend in this con- || clauses in those articles which “s; 


nection urged upon the consideration of the Senate. 
He made a remark or two which | am sure, upon 
reflection, he would be disposed to modify, if not 
to take back. I understood him, in his com- 
plaints of the southerh laws, to intimate that 
justice could not be done to the colored race when 
apprehended and sent by the tribunal, such as | 
aa to establish, to the State whence they 
ed. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The gentleman is mistaken 

in supposing that L indicated any distrust of the 


| integrity of the — tribunals of the southern 


States. What i intended to say, and believe | 


as a siave, under the laws of South Carolina or 


any similar laws of other States, and had suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape, would not, if he 


i should be seat back to these States as a fugitive, 
I have known it done. 


be likely to obtain deliverance from those who 


|| were appointed to administer the very laws under 
| which he had been sold into slavery. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I had not intended to 
make many remarks on that subject, and | will 
now, after my friend’s explanation, content myself 


|| with saying that, having been a long time con- 
versant with the judicial tribunals of my own | 


State, | have never known a case of freedom or 
slavery where the leanings and sympathies of the 
judges and jurors were not in favor of liberty. Lt 


|| 18 one of the maxims of the law, always enforced 


by the courts of Kentucky, that if there be any 
doubt, the person claiming his freedom is entitled 
And the increase in the 
number of free negroes, under the judicial de- 
cisions of Kentucky, is an ample refutation of any 
insinuation that might be made of a want of 
humanity or proper sympathy in the administra- 
tion of justice with reference to the colored race. 
But my friend, not content with what | thought 
to be an imputation on the South generally, cer- 
tainly firraigned the legislation of the southern 
States to a very great extent, and particularly the 
legislation of South Carolina. Sir, | am not the 
advocate of that State, when there are others here 


northern minds will but give their attention to the 
subject, they may be rather disposed to harmonize 
the jarring elements, than still further to increase 
the agitation that prevails. The difficulty with my 
friend from Counecticut grows out of the citizen- 
ship which he claims for the negro race under the 
Constitution of the United States, and the legisla- 
tion and constitutions of many States of the Union. 
Sir, originally negroes were not citizens in this 
country. The judicial tribunals of my State have 
settled that point for ourselves, and as to how far 
the judicial tribunals of other States may have 
one | have not made a particular investigation. 
ndeed, lam now speaking more under the im- 
pee of the moment than from any preparation. 
repeat, negroes originally were not citizens in 
this country. During our colonial days, when 
they were brought here under British regulations, 
they came, not as citizens, but as property. Now, 
when this idea of negro citizenship commenced in 
the different States of the Union | am not prepared 
to state. So far as negroes are citizens of a State 
depends on the statutory or constitutional legisla- 
tion of the States. 1 have not examined the mat- 
ter with a view to ascertain the times when some 
of the States may have made the negroes, or a 
portion of them within their limits, citizens; but 
certain it isthey were not citizens in the beginning. 
As they were not citizens in the beginning, it be- 
comes the duty of those who assert that they are 
now citizens within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to all intents and pur- 
poses, to show how and when the Federal Con- 
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relation to this matter. When these arth,” 
|| framed the very object our ancestors had, abon 
|| others, was thesuccessful prosecution of the. 
which we were then engaged against Great Baa, “ 
and the 5th section of the 9th article of these 7 
|, of confederation expressly declares that ee 
shall be raised by requisitions upon the Suc? 
based upon what? citizenship embracing as 
and those not negroes? No, sir, but based ¢ 
|| white inhabitants.” There is the rule a 
| articles of confederation. The States were to ms 
|| tribute soldiers in forming the army of the Revoiy. 
| tien in proportion to the number of white inhabit 
ants in each State. Now, if the Ist section of the 
4th article of the confederation is to receive th 
|| interpretation which my friend has put upon it: if 
|| it is to make the free negro population in the cou 
|| try in 1778 citizens to all intents and pur . 
the name of common sense | ask, why, when a 
were providing for the raising of an army, the 
most important matter which could occupy their 
|| attention, why did they make the white inhabitants 
|| the basis, instead of citizens, embracing free ne. 
|| groes and all? 
|| I will now fora moment refer to this first section 
of the fourth article upon which my friend rests 
his argument to justify this wholesale denuncig. 
|| tion of the southern States and their legislation: 
|| «"The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship 
|| and intercourse among the people of the different States in 
| this Union, the free inhabitants of each of these 
paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted 
|| shall be entitled to all privileges and iminunities of free ci;’ 
| izens in the several States; and the people of ench State 
|| shall have free ingress and egress to and from any other 
|| State, and shall enjoy therein ail the privileges of trade agq 
|| commerce, subject to the same duties, impositions, and re. 
strictions, as the inhabitants thereof respectively: provi 
|| that such restrictions shall not extend so ‘ar as to prevent 
|| the removal of property imported into any State, to any 
|| other State of which the owner is an inhabitant; provided 
also, that no imposition, duties, or restriction, shall be laid 
|| by any State on the property of the United States, or either 
|| Of them.” 
|| Now, sir,a free negro of Connecticut, under 
these articles of confederation, going into the States 
of North or South Carolina, will be subject, in the 
very language of the section, to the * impositions 
and restrictions”’ imposed by State legislation upon 
the inhabitants of those States. In other words, 
under this clause of the fourth article of confeder- 
|| ation, a free negro from one of the northern States 
going into a southern State would be placed in no 
better condition than that of the free negroes in 
the State to which he might go. If those States 
have severe patrol regulations, it is their legitimate 
|| right to adopt whatever rules their safety under 
|| existing circumstances may require. And I ask 
the gentleman whether the regulations of which 
he complains are anything more than severe patrol 
regulations? I do not say they may not be too 
severe, but [ think they do not deserve the unqual- 
ified condemnation which my friend has thought 
proper to bestow on them. hat do they spring 
from? ‘The principle of self- tion is their 
\| foundation, and their object is to secure the peo- 
‘| ple, endangered by the introduction of a class 
who, from sympathy with the slave, may be dis- 
osed to excite him to insurrection. We all 
now that caste and its attendant sympathies 
have always and will ever induce individuals of 
the same color, the same nation, and the same 
condition in life to associate with and give to each 
other aid and assistance. Hence it is that the 
South feels danger from the introduction of free 
es from the North, imbued with extreme abo- 
lition ideas. The South, therefore, by presi 
ary legislation, guards —_ not only possible, 
but probable dangers. This is nothing more than 
patrol or sanitary legislation. Why, sir, what '§ 
the practice of every civilized community in 
to quarantine laws? Whatis the 
| commercial people of the North? 
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in the northern States as free, to be arrested and || stitution and the constitutions of the several || actually take away a man’s liberty him, 


carried off as a fugitive from labor, when the whole 
country can rise up and testify in his behalf? If 
indeed such should be the lethargy of northern 
action, then are their high professions of devotion 
to human liberty nothing more than sounding brass 
= “om eymbal. Are we to be - ed 
and hin in passing a proper bill by such 
pecedinennaannnnans as seem to be entertained? 


ho 


Allow me now, sir, to call your attention to a 


States attached to them so as to make them such. 
This has not yet been satisfactorily done by 
any member on this floor. - 1 deny that n 

were regarded in the light of citizens by the States 
at the time the Constitution of the United States 
was formed, and | deny that the interpretation of 
that instrument is to be varied according to the 
changing subsequent legislation of the States. My 
friend refers to the articles of confederation to sus- 
tain his position on this point. Sir, there are two 


merely on the ground of that he may 
introduce an infectious disease! You quarantine 
a man for days, and make him a slave for 
that length of You do not put him to hard 
labor, it is true, but you take jaway his liberty. 
What is this, but an exemplification of the print 
|| ple that every society has the right of c 

and taking care of itself, and must judge for 

as to the jate means. Yet we hear not® 
word of complaint about the de of 4 
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a liberty through these quarantine laws; 
mer the South takes away a negro’s liberty for a | 
ver period, with a view to the prevention of resylts 
most awful which can be imagined, and which 
not be named, it is here denounced as a most 
ie outrage and crime! Sir, it is but the exer- || 


| 
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| ton to Alexandria ? 
|| benevolent man mourn over the slave trade on the 
|| north bank of the Potomac more than on the || 
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but arrest the trade in slaves? Will it be anything | just as much—and it can be proved toa demonstra- 


more than a change of the market from Washing- | 
Why should a sensible and | 


south? Why should he go into hysterics about |) 


cise of one of those patrol regulations of society, ab- || the place where the trade is carried on when that |) 
tely essential to its protection and existence. || is ‘a mere circumstance which neither increases 


Gentlemen should be more liberal in their views. | 
They ought to look at the great operations of so- || 
ciety, and the existence of those causes, growing | 
oat of the very nature and structure of man, which 
iwstify communities in the adoption of suitable 
equlations for their protection and preservation. 
Gentlemen may talk as they please about fit, but 
no society ever did, ever can, or ever will exist 
without exercising this power in all cases where 
their self-preservation is at stake. They may go | 
too far and abuse the power, but its exercise is an 
indispensable right belonging to human govern- 
t. ; 
mat are these patrol laws confined in their oper- 
ations solely against negroes? Not at all. hat 
igdone in this city, and in every city in Amer- 
ica, and all over the world? Let a person pre- 
ent himself in a suspicious attitude at night, | 
and the watch will arrest him and tgke him to the |, 
calaboose, or common jail, and keep him there 
until the matter is investigated, If the circum- | 
stances are at all suspicious, you may require of 1 
him bond and security for his good behavior; | 


— 








| sufferers are doomed to wear a black skin. 


tears to pay a lachrymal tribute to everybody's | 
| sorrow. But, notwithstanding all the deep ex- || 


| nor diminishes the number of slaves, and does not || 


and cannot either alleviate or aggravate the miser- |) 
ies of slavery? Sir, I have no patience with the 
littleness and narrowness of those homilies foanded || 
on the District of Columbia for atext. If the stu- 
pendous evils of American slavery are ever, in the 
providence of God, to be redressed and obliterated, | 
it will be accomplished through the agency of men | 
who possess intellectual capacity to adapt and 
apply their machinery to the whole continent. 
‘o make any scheme effectual, it must be a scheme 
of moral suasion alone. | 
Judging from our debates, our proper business || 
consists in getting up a torrent of feeling and ce 
ing out our grief over the calamities which we |) 
daily meet in the journey of life—especially, a 
he 
philanthropist must have an immense fountain of | 





| 


pressions of sympathy for the oppressed African, 
were I required to select the gentlemen in the | 
Senate of most cheerful temperament and joyous 


and if he does not comply, you may commit him || hiliarity, I should take them from those who, so | 


to jail for twenty, thirty, or sixty days, or for | 
years, as the wisdom of the legislative power of the | 
country shall direct. Thus it is in regard to mere 
suspicious persons; but how is it in reference to | 
free white vagrants? You arrest them, investigate 





; | heart-ren 
their conduct, and in some of the States actually || served the punishment. 


far as words are concerned, grieve most over the | 
condition of slaves. Not long ago I saw in print | 


| thata man in New England was to be hung for |) 


his own wife and children. It was a 
ng crime, and no doubt he justly de- | 
You can scarcely open a 


oe 
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tion. Whatis slavery? Itis the right by law to 
control the will of another, and to appropriate his 
services to your use and benefit. If that is not 
slavery, I do not know what it is. What is the 
ownership of a horse? It is the right to control 
his will, and to make him labor for your use and 
benefit. It is that right which constitutes the 
horse your property, your slave. What is the 
foundation on which to place the right of the fa- 
ther to control the will of the child until it is 
twenty-one years old? 

A Senator. The law of nature. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir. The law of 
nature may give the mother a right to control and 
take care of the child until he is able to provide 
for and take care of himself. But it is entirely a 


| regulation of human society that gives either pa- 
rent the right to control the will and ap;fropriate 


the .labor of the child until he reaches the age of 
twenty-one. Nor does the age of twenty-one fix 
the perioggof minority in all countries. If it were 
a law of nature, it would be the same every where. 
The Romans, I believe, continued the authority of 
the parent over the child during the life of the 
parent, and gave the master the power of life and 
death over his slave. 

My proposition is to prove to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hace} that the condition 
of the child in reference to servitude is identical 


|} with that of the slave, except so far as it is modi- 


fied and ameliorated by the different degrees of 
affection and interest. I admit that our warm 
sympathies and love for our children operate so 
as to produce a treatment and conduct towards 
them very different from that usually observed 
towards slaves; but taking the proposition in a 


| legal point of view, and my position cannot be 


sell them into slavery, and whip them like negroes || newspaper without meeting with an account of || disputed. The father has full control over the 


when they disobey their masters. These are reg- 
wations which exist to some extent everywhere; | 





and yet from the speeches delivered on this floor, || world. Sir, these things are incident to our con- || 





some horrible transaction which has occurred in 
some part of our wide-spread country, or of the | 


astranger from another planet would be induced | dition on earth, and to our fallen nature, and ae 
to think that all the inhuman a eas all the | cannot be prevented until that blessed period shall 


grinding despotism in this wor 


Ifyou will only consult the statute books, you will | 
find that everywhere society has made such reg- | 
ulations to operate upon individuals and classes of | 
individuals as the general welfare seemed to re- 

uire. 

My friend complains that the feelings of the | 
North are greatly harassed by the existence of 
the slave trade in this District, and declares that | 
insmuch as Congress has failed to regard the 
petitions of the people of the District, that there- 
fore the citizens of the distant States have a right | 
to petition, and to call upon us to put a stop to | 
those scenes of outrage: and inhumanity which 
prevail in the precincts of the Capitol. 

Now, I have been a member of Congress, first | 
and last, for about fifteen years, and during all that 
time—although I believe t associate as much with | 
the slaveholding pwpulation of this District as most | 
members, having a good many connections here— 
] aver it before the eivens and the world, that I | 


| 
\ for animadversion, condemnation, and censure. 
force of law, while those to which you refer exist 
| without being upheld and sustained by law. That 
| is 


_is inflicted by || arrive when the hearts of all are to be regenerated. | 
the white race upon the black. Sir, it is not so. || In the present condition of things, as evils do and | 


i} 


} 


| 


} 


will exist, itis worse than useless for gentlemen 
to be continually bringing up the evils of slavery 


| 


|| child’s will, and the right to apply flagellation and 


punishment for disobedience until he is twenty- 
one years of age. The child is not generally sub- 
jected to severe discipline because of the affections 
to which I have referred; and, from the motives 
founded in filial attachment and reverence, the 
child is more likeiy to obey with cheerfulness and 
alacrity. But I will not dwell longer on this point. 


|| The right of the father to control the ehild and to 
|| appropriate his labor during minority—a minority 


Mr. HALE. The evils of slavery exist by || which, at the option of the Legislature, may be 


the difference. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will consider that sub- | 


ject briefly, ae I had not intended to go into || the same foundation to stand on. 


it at this time. The Senator says that the evils of | 


continued long after the faculties of the child, both 
physical and mental, enable him to provide for 
himself—is derived from municipal or civil law, 
The master’s right over his slave has precisely 
But suppose I 
concede, according to the suggestion, that the re- 


slavery, of which he and others complain, exist | lation of parent and child is founded on the law 


by force of law. Now, sir, did not the relation 
of parent and child, of husband and wife, in the 
case to which I have already alluded, where the 
father murdered the mother and children, exist by 
force of law? What was it that gave the hus- 
band and father power over the wife and children 
at the time he murdered them? What brought 
them together? The force of law. What estab- | 
lished the relation between the parties? The 


'| of nature, can it be contended that the relations of 
| guardian and ward, master and apprentice, are 
| likewise based upon the law of nature? 


Certainly 
not. In the case of the apprentice, then, we have 
a clear case where the institutions of man create 
involuntary servitude, and give the master the 
right to control the will arid appropriate the labor 
of his servant, and to flog him for disobedience. 


|| This species of slavery, limited in its duration in 


never witnessed a bargain here which involved 
the sale of a slave, nor have I ever seen one put in 
jail. I never saw a slave here in custody, except 
a part of those whom some abolitionists attempted 
to take off in a vessel, and who were caught and 
brought back again. If this traffic in human beings | 
be so great an outrage to the feelings of members 
who represent the North, I do not know how it has 
been their fortune to come more frequently in con- 
tact with itthan Ihave. Can it be that gentlemen 
run about in search of these spectacles which give 


force of law. What gave the husband power | respect to those who are bound by it, is tolerated 
over the wife? The force of law. How does the |) in every civilized community. But it only differs 
master exercise power over the slave? By the || from African slavery in degree. The apprentice 
force of law. But where is the difference in these || has no volition in entering into the relation. Sub- 
cases? Simply here, and nowhere else. In the || mission and obedience to the will of a master be- 
relations of husband and wife, of parent and child, \| come his duty, for the violation of which corporal 
of guardian and ward, and of master and appren- || punishment is the penalty. ‘This relation is sub- 
tice, there may be a higher degree of sympathy, || ject to many and great abuses, and | have heard 
a stronger affection, ties of a more tender and ele- || of inhumanity and cruelty towards apprentices 
vated character, which generally operate to pro- || not less revolting than the infuriated brutality 
duce milder and kindlier treatment than subsist in || sometimes practised on slaves. 

them so much horror? 1 have heard, to be sure, || the case of master and slave. 1 concede all that, Now, sir, the northern mind, it seems to me, 
that there are some pens, as they are called, some || but the legal relation is the thing I wish consid- | overlooks the many other relations of life, having 
prison-housgs on the Island, where slaves are con- || ered. ence does the father derive the right to || their origin in the laws which regulate human so- 
fined, but I have never gone there to see who was govern and control the wife, the child, the ward, || ciety, and seizes hold of the institution of slavery 
in or Out of them, or how they were kept. And || the apprentice? It is from the law, the munici- | in the southern States, for the purpose of vituper- 
really, sir, it seems to me that no one of proper 1, the civil law, and not the law of nature. The || ation and abuse, as if it were the fountain of all 
feeling would be disposed to look upon the scenes || law of nature may give the mother a right to rule || earthly evil. I invite a deep scrutiny into the 
we may imagine to exist at such places, unless it || and govern the infant, but the father derives his | essence of things. Let us not be led away into 
was his duty to do it. So far as our bes erat right from the law of soviety. Thé. marriage re- | a gust of passion by words and sounds which 
functions are concerned, we may just as safely rely || lation is based upon, and grows out of, a civil || communicate no definite ideas, Let us take 
on our ears as our eyes. e have heard that || contract regulated by human laws. So far, there- | broad and expansive view of human institutions, 
slaves are brought here from the surrounding || fore, as the relations of father and child, master || and I am persuaded that we shall find involuntary 
States for sale. 1 am willing to listen to the peti- || and slave, exist in reference to law, they are iden- || servitude to exist by force of law in many other 
ton of the people of the District, and to arrest this || tical. Let me go forther. The white child is le- 


| relations of life than that of African slavery, and 
traffic they desire it. Bat will that || gally just as much the slave as the black negro— | where it cannot be justified as a punishment for 
New Sertres—No. 34. 
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crime. Jt exists in many cases, and if we would 
but survey the whole, we should be more tolerant, 


leas spiteful, and equally anxious, as philanthro- | 


piste, Christians, and patriots, to mitigate where 


we cannot extirpate. Among the fanatical dog- | 


mas of the day is that which asserts that man 
cannot have a property in his fellow-man. If a 
right of property consists in a right to appropriate 
to our use the labor of another, and to control the 


| 


will of the laborer, it follows from what I have | 
already steied that the parent has a property in his || 


child, and that the master has a property in his 


apprentice, just as the owner has a property in a || looking our own. 


horse. 





acter that you shoot them for disobedience. The | to perform military service at ei 


flagellation of a negro for desertion is mercy in 
comparison to the treatment of your soldier for 


dience. 1 will do the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Hane] the justice to say, that his 
course here has lndicaled as much horror at the 
use of the cal-o’-nine-tails in the navy as he usual- 
ly manifests towards the institution of African 
slavery. Now, sir, let any one who wishes to 
take a look at slavery double-refined, inspect the 


|, armies and navies of civilized nations, not over- 


according to our will and pleasure, and for pur- |) 


poses of our ease and comfort? If such power, 
under law, confers a right of property—and surely 
it must, if anything can—then I cannot perceive 
why man may not have property in his fellow- 
man, just as well as in the brutes of thg field or 
the growing corn. With those who G®hy that 
human laws are sufficient to create rights of prop- 
erty in man, I will enter into no disputation. 

proceed upon the basis that there is such a thing 
as a legal right, in violation of or contrary to 
nataral right; and that legal rights, having their 


prevail over natural rights, so long as society || 


| 


through its organized tribunals enforces its laws, | 


Indeed, sir, all human government is but an in- || 


fringement on, and curtailment of, natural rights 
and privileges. In the social state under govern- 
ments, man’s natural right of self-redress is taken 
from him almost entirely. Sir, | have but little 
respect for those who set up their code of natural 


ciety. In the first place, it should be presumed 


that governments will not make laws violating the | 


laws of God. In the next place, we should, es- 


pecially in a republic, presume that, if such laws || 


i 
i 


i} 


| for disobedience. 





are inconsiderately made, an appeal to the public || 
reason and morals would result in their Bpeedy || 


repeal. 


plained of is not unjust. At all events, it is gen- 


erally combined arrogance and folly for a minority | 
to denounce the legislation of the majority, and to | 


threaten resistance and defiance in consequence of 
and alleged conflict with the ‘laws of God. In- 
deed, sir, I believe that submission to the laws 


of our country, although we may not approve | 
them, is a Christian duty, The right of rebellion | 


only attaches to extreme cases. 


The laws which create a property in, or, what || 
is the same thing, a right to the services of the | 


apprentice, or the hireling, or the child, or even 


the wife, are so aprersaly and so practically un- | 
at it must be useless to | 


derstood and acted upon, t 
illustrate, by putting many cases. The father 
may hire out his son by the day, month, or year. 
To entice away and harbor an apprentice, subjects 


the offender to the action of the master for dama- | 


ges. The father can only recover for the seduc- 
tion of his daughter, upon the averment that she 
was his servant, and, as such, that the seducer 
had injured his rights of property in the services 
of the child. 

Sir, | dismiss the dogma to which | have called 
the attention of the Senate, and only regret the 
time lost in noticing it. The world is full of evi- 
dence to prove its falsity. 

The gentleman admitted that there was such a 
thing as voluntary servitude. That concession 
surrenders the whole question. If a person by 
contract can become my servant, bind himself to 
obey me, and surrender his will to mine, and the 
law enforces such a contract, then I have a prop- 
erty in the man, in his services. They belong to 
me under the contract. It is just as well to call 
things by plain terms, and to look at them in the 
light of common sense, as to indulge in that subli- 
mated philosophy whose chief excellence consists 
in antipathies to names and phrases associated 
with revolting ideas, The term slave is odious, 
and revolting. 1€ excites feelings and passions 
incompatible with a clear ption of truth. 
What are your honored soldiers and sailors? They 
are the veriest slaves that ever walked the earth or 
floated on the sea, Their slavery is of that char- 


And in the last place, if such repeal can- | 
not be had, the presumption is, the law com- || 





i 


| 
| 


There you shall see a slavery 


What constitutes a right of property in | which subjects the slave to the punishment of | 
anything, animate or inanimate, but the power | death for disobedience to the will of his master. || 
sanctioned by Jaw, to use the thing or the person | But, ah! that is voluntary servitude; the man 


contracted of his own will to perform the service, 
and to subject himself to the punishment of death 
You have no compassion, then, 
for the voluntary slave. If 1 had time | would 
refer to various regulations and systems of govern- 
ment which exist on earth, to show you that 
seocity places myriads of human beings in that 
condition where they are compelled, as a matter of 


starve or steal. These are the sad alternatives 


| that are often presented to the poor and lowly 
| born. 
foundation in the powers of Government, must || man who is a voluntary slave, driven to it by-a 


grinding necessity, as it does for the man born |! 


Now, sir, my heart feels as much for the 


and raised as a slave. 
But, sir, we are not without examples of the 


|| strongest cases of involuntary servitude—some- 
193 . ctne Th ; 

| times forced upon its victims by law, and sometimes 
|| without law—in 


the conduct of some nations 
which turn up their noses when the institution of 


|| slavery, as it exists among us, is mentioned. 
rights, or what they are sometimes pleased to call || 


the laws of God, as paramount to the laws of so- | 


W hat were the conscriptions of France in the reign 


of Napoleon? Was there ever a more perfect sys- | 
| tem of slavery than that? Look at the pressgangs 

of England, which seize men and make them fight || 
|| the battles of that country. Yes, sir, until the war || 
of 1812, they even invaded our ships and impressed || 


American citizens, and made them slaves. There 
is involuntary servitude for you, forced upon its 
victims without law! 1 admit that our sympathies 
in behalf of our own seamen forced us into a war 
with Great Britain, and | rejoice at it. 

I will give you another and a domestic case. 
How is it with the draughted soldier? In times 
of war generally, in this glorious country of ours, 


|| we have but to raise the flag and beat the drum, 


and ten volunteers will be found where one is 
wanted. But under the laws, if they did not turn 
out voluntarily, you could draught them, make 
them go, and shoot them if they deserted. There 
is more involuntary servitude for you, but in this 
case authorized and sanctioned by law. 

I have thus briefly endeavored to show that man 
may have a property in man, and that there is such 
a thing, properly and justly instituted by law, as 
involuntary servitude without intending it to be a 
punishment for crime. The position of minors 
and apprentices, and the condition of soldiers and 
sailors, gilded though it may be by all the glitter- 
ing paraphernalia of war, and ameliorated by all 
the sentiments of heroism and patriotism, fully es- 
tablish the positions | have assumed. It would 
seem, from the horror so often expressed when in- 
voluntary servitude is the theme of discussion, 
that some gentlemen are of opinion that unrestricted 
freedom in all things, by carted by all 
women and children too—is the only condition 
compatible with the dignity of our race, and in 
which happiness is to be found. _I go for restrict- 
ing the ‘largest liberty,’’ by such regulations as 
the safety and welfare of the community require. 
Sir, civil government, civilization itself, is nothing 
but a combination of restrictive cords to bind the 
wild, the erring, and aaapansive will and freedom 
of. fallen man. When he was pure and perfect, 
his Creator prescribed a law to bind him in Eden. 
** In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die’’ was its penalty. If sinless man needed re- 
straint upon his. will, how .much more do the 
wicked require it! In the nature of things, human 
society must judge of the extent of these restraints 
and laws. e refuse the right of suffrage to 
women, and exclude them from legislative and 
judicial stations. But, sir, it must be useless to 
enumerate restrictions imposed upon certain classes 
from which others areexempt. We require minors 








| In all such regulations, howe i 
such an offence. You flog the sailors for disobe- || sified, we see the power of social organ 


| duced only evi 
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The Slavery Question—Mr. Underwood, 


Senare, 


ht aa 
them the right to vote until they reach (wen ag 
and diver. 


ercising itself for the general goed. "The ina 


tion of African slavery and its conti 

questions which Semen legislation na + ~ 
according to the requirements of the public i ¥ 
and judgment. It belongs to the people i 
where slavery exists to settle these questions fag 
themselves, and it is a most unjustifiable intrusion 


| for the people of States where it does not €Xist to 


intermeddle. 
Mr. U. here gave way for a motion to adjourn 


Tuurspay, -4pril 4, 1850, 
The same subject being under consideration 
Mr. UNDERWOOD reswmed his speech. \, 
President, (said he,) on yesterday afternoon | had 
presented a variety of cases proving that negro sia. 


| Very was not the only instance upon the fare of 
| the earth of involuntary servitude created and to}. 
erated by law. I had presented also a numb. of 
necessity, to contract voluntary servitude, or to || 


cases to show that voluntary servitude, in may 


| particulars, was as abhorrent to the feelings of our 
| nature, and deserving commisseration as much 
involuntary sefvitude, 


. : a 
t My object in so doing om 
to convince every one, that if we regarded the evils 
which afflict mankind, our sympathies would be 


enlarged, and that the true philanthropist would 
| be disposed to adopt remedies for the whole, rather 
| than to seize on any one particular evil,and make it 
| the especial object of a crusade, in exclusion of ali 
| the rest. 
| bued with a spirit of philanthropy sufficiently com. 
| prehensive to extend to all the complicated-eyils 
_ with which human nature is or can be oppressed, 


For myself, | hope that my heart is im. 


not only at home, but in every clime and in every 


land; and, as far as I can properly exercise any 


influence, it shall be given to the cause of humanity, 
freedom, and civilization throughout the world. 
The northern mind, in selecting the institution 


of slavery as the particular object against which 
| its crusade of philanthropy is directed, instead of 


securing any gore or beneficial result, has pro- 

il, and that continually. I think | 
may speak upon this subject with considerable 
personal knowledge as to the etfect of this agitation 
upon men and upon communities. I know that in 
reference to my own State this interference from 
abroad has had the worst possible effect. Its di- 


| rect tendency has been to prostrate those who 


have been disposed to ameliorate the condition of 
the black race, and ultimately to adopt measures 
of final emancipation. Sir, this is but a most 
natural result. This northern war of agitation 
against the particular institution of slavery, which 
seems to overlook all the-other ills flesh is heir to, 
has excited a counter spirit on the part of those 
who hold slaves, who live among them, and who 
are familiar with all the operations of the system 
of slavery. A counter excitement has grown up 
at the South, which, as in all differences of opinion 
affecting the pecuniary interests of the parties, or 
one of them, carries men into extremes. The 
effect of it has been, as was mentioned on this 
floor by the Senator from South Carolina, now no 
more, to divide one of the most influential churches 
in the country—to separate the Methodist Episco- 
pal Charch into ** North” and ‘* South.” Another 
effect of this war between the two sections has 
been to induce many at the South to place the in- 
stitution of slavery upon Scriptural grounds, rely- 
ing that it was of Divine origin, and justifying the 
introduction of slaves, even at this dey from Africa. 
At present those who denounce the laws prohibit: 
ing the African slave trade and making it piracy 
are few in number, but they will increase with the 
excitement. Why, sir, there is no war of opinion 
on any subject, I care not what it is, that may not 
bring men into such hot collision that they will 
drive each other into irrational extremes and fatal 
errors. In Kentucky, from the days of the Conven- 
tion which framed our first Constitution down to the 
peso from the days of the Rev. David Rice, the 
rst P terian minister who trod the soil of the 
«« dark and bloody ground,” and who led the eman- 
cipation party in our first Convention, we have had 
men devoted to the adoption of a system of grad- 
ipati The influence of all such men 


ual emancipati on. . 
has been in a great degree prostrated by the abol- 
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The Slavery Question—Mr. Underwood. 


son agitation which has sprung up at the North, || said that slavery is a sin—an individual sin; and 


Toeir practical and benevolent plans of unitin 
pmaneipation and colonization have been defea 
by identifying them with northern ultraism and 
qoaticism. Ln the recent constitutional convention 
f Kentucky, although we had many candidates 
in favor of gradual emancipation and colonization, 
yota single emancipationist was returned. Such 
is the effect of this war of agitation. I have seen 
acknowledged that the course of the North and 
is extreme abolition doctrines have apparently had 
, prejudicial effect, and tended to defeat its own 
rouses at the Soath; but it was at the same 
‘ime said that such effects were to be expected in 
ihe first instance; that it was like puiling down 





| come a 


| 
| 


fences, destroying orchards, interfering with the | 


long-settled and familiar arrangements of farms, and 
making deep cuts and large fills with a view to con- 
siruct a railroad. e incipient stages and prog- 
ress of the work produce much inconvenience, 
srumbling, and bad feeling, all which are in the 
ead to be supplanted by conveniences, gratulations, 
and hilarity. 1 admit the beauty of the compari- 
gon, and if the simile could be realized the foresee- 
ing philanthropist might rejoice in the midst of the 
prevailing uproar and hate, But I do not see that 
ihe first spade of dirt has been moved to make the 
crade and foundation of the great moral railroad. 
On the contrary, the people of the South have said 
to the North, you shall not move a grain of sand 
upon our territory nor touch a twig for any such 
purposeas youavow. Sir, it isa vain hope that the 
moral steam car will ever run through southern ter- 
riory upon a track constructed by northern minds. 
All interference trom abroad upon such a subject 
is offensive and repulsive. [tis a delusion on the 
part of northern men, if they expect anything like 
reform to proceed from their acrimonious denuncia- 
tions of slavery. ‘The progress of the world is not 
to be accomplished by vituperative assaults upon 
the old and long-sustained institutions of civilized 


i 
| 
} 





'| bank? 


that the only remedy for the evil, the only putga- 
tion for this individual sin, is immediate abolition. 
Were I disposed to concede that to hold slaves 
was a sin on the part of the master, I am not sure 
that he would not aggravate his guilt, and deserve 
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| ions, in regard to slavery as an institution of the 


| State in which I live, have been published more 


| than twenty years. 


I look upon it as an evil, a 


| great evil; but in my judgment there is no remedy 
| to better the condition of both the black and the 


a hotter punishment by taking the prescription of | 


immediate abolition. The master who should tarn 
loose uneducated, improvident slaves, who have 
never contemplated the responsibilities and duties 
incident to a state of freedom, and who would be- 
prey to sharpers, or be again reduced to 
slavery under the vagrant laws, deserves the same 
respect and treatment that the father should receive 
who abandons his own offspring in helpless infan- 
cy, before they are able to take care of themselves. 
Admitting that it is just and proper to get clear of 
slavery, I deny that there is any obligation binding 
us to do it ** immediately.”’ Shall the lost wanderer 
in the wilderness jump headlong down the preci- 
pice to regain immediately the path at its base from 
which he strayed? Shall the army which finds 
itself on the wrong side of a booming river, rush 
| headlong in to it to gain immediately the opposite 
In these cases do no sound morals, as well 
as prudence, allow some little delay? May not 
the traveler hunt for a slope to descend the preci- 
pice, and may not the army take time to build boats 





white race, but their entire separation. 
Sir, there are thousands who think with me on 


| this subject in Kentucky, and who will go for the 
| separation of the races on any practical scheme that 
| may be presented, but who will never consent to 


the amalgamation of the races by permitting the 
blacks to remain where they are, and by conferring 
upon them civil, social, and political equality. I 
have already said that I have not time to go into 


| the consequences which would grow out of the 


immediate emancipation of the black race, confer- 
ring upon them where, as in some States, they are 


| More numerous than the white, equal social and 


| imposs@ility. 


political privileges. But I will say here that the 
consummation of a scheme of that sortat the South, 
under the present state of the southern mind, is an 
Tt cannot be accomplished, and the 
only thing which presents to my mind the least 


|| prospect of ameliorating, by freedom, the condi- 


ora bridge? Sir, the idea of immediate abolition is” 


about as wise and moral as would be the preserip- 
tion of a quack who should direct a person over- 
heated oY severe exercise to cool himself immedi- 
ately with large quantities of ice, or who should 
undertake to thaw a frozen limb by immediate 





But is it an individual sin to hold or own a slave? 
What is the condition, sir, of the infant who in- 
herits a slave by the death of its parent? The 

roperty is vested in the child by the operation of 
| laws. The child is a minor, and cannot act in the 
| execution of deeds of emancipation. | ask ifit is an 


societies.. Foreign interference will never emanci- || individual sin in that case, on the part of the owner 
pate southern slaves. ‘The work must be left to || of slaves thus situated? Sir, to put the question, | 
domestic agitation alone. You must leave it to || and to state the case, is enough. Common sense 
those who experience and clearly comprehend the || and common honesty give the answer that it is 


effects of the institution among themselves. 


And || no’sin in the infant thus to own aslave. 


The per- 


if the northern men cannot leave it there, I tell them || son thus situated is in no respect whatever respon- 


their efforts are only riveting the chains of slavery 
faster and faster. Sir, we already experience’this 
truth in Kentucky. Northern abolition has pro- 
duced the adoption by the recent Convention of an 
amendment to the constitution of the State which 
prohibits emancipation altogether, unless the eman- 
cipated slave is removed from the State. Our 
former constitution tolerated and even encouraged 
it,and made it the duty of the Legislature to pass 
laws under which slaves could be emancipated. 
The recent Convention has prohibited it; and when 
the constitution they have framed shall be adopted, 
as it probably will be, emancipation is at an end in 
Kentucky. [I tell the gentleman before me [Mr. 
Hate} that this is a part of the results which he and 
his associates in this war of agitation have por- 
duced. Such are their laurels and their triumphs! 
If we jlook at the origin of the institution of 
slavery as it exists in the United States, we find 
that it originated at a period of the world when 
the doctrine seemed to prevail among Christian 
and civilized nations, that savage countries when 
discovered might, without a violation of religion 
or morals, be seized, and their inhabitants, as well 
as the soil, appropriated as slaves to the use of 
civiized man, Are we of the slaveholding States 
new responsible for a state of things descendin 
"pon us as a consequence of the principles ind 
practices of our ancestors in the early part of the 
seventeenth century? I said upon this floor on a 
‘ormer occasion that we were no more responsible 
for it, and had no more control over it, than we 
in regavd to the times and places of our birth. 
The gentlerxaan who sits before me (Mr. Hate] 
has handed me a northern document attem to 
place me in an unfavorable point cf view for that 
declaration. It shows the extent of the fanaticism 
Cccasionally operating on the minds of men, and 
which obliterates, or rather obscures, their per- 
ception even of the plainest truth. Now, the in- 
stitution of slavery having originated in the way it 
d, the question with us, who have been born and 
raised with it, who are in no way responsible for 
its origin, is, what are we to do with it? And 
what are we told by the North? Why, sir, it is 


} 


le ere re en 


sible for the condition in which heis placed. He 
had no agency in bringing it about, and cannot, 
antil the peri 
deed of emancipation. Is it an individual sin even 
then? I deny it. I insist that the condition of the 
slaves in most, if not in every one, of the slave- 
holding States, at this time, is better than it would 


ters. I speak from experience; I know the fate, 
the wretched fate, which has attended scores of 
emancipated slaves turned loose in a society where 


and where to grant them political equality would be 
madness. But I have not time to explain the evil 
consequences of emancipation, if the two races are 


in peace and harmony when the two races are 
neariy equal in number, when both have equal 
privileges, and when the sympathies and antipa- 
thies of caste would inevitably operate, could not 
be done. Is it an individual sin in the slaveholder 
that he will not risk the fearful consequences? 
But suppose the law will not allow the slaveholder 
to emancipate even when he wishes to do it? 


treat my slaves with cruelty and inhumanity, and 
my neighbor, actuated by compassion and benevo- 
lence for the suffering slave, chooses to purchase 
him with a view to his emancipation as soon as 
his labor bas remunerated the expenditure, is it an 
individual sin? Does such a purchaser, with such 
motives, deserve damnation for dealing in human 
flesh? But, sir, I will cease to put such questions. 
The heart’of all upright men instantly furnishes 
the proper answer. The citizen may hold and 
earners slaves without committing sin. But I 
will tell you what I think the citizen ought to do: 
He should look at slavery as an instituuon in all 
its bearings, social, moral, and political; and if on 


he should, to the extent of his influence, in a calm, 
yet firm manner, endeavor to persuade his fellow- 
citizens that the laws which tolerate it ought to be 
changed—that it is the sin of the State, if you 
please 80 to call it, but no individual sin. My opin- 


it is impossible to confer upon them social equality, | 


What, then, is he still guilty of sin? Suppose | | 


investigation he is convinced that it is an evil, then | 


tion of the slave, is the ultimate separation of the 
two races by colonization. 

Well, sir, does the northern mind and feeling 
take hold of that idea, or in any way contribute to 
it? No, sir. On the contrary, not a word has 


|| been heard in the debate here, or in the other 


branch of Congress, except the suggestion of the 


|| Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wensrer,] 


immersion into the red-hot lava of an iron foundry, | 


'| his recent speech. 


of his maturity arrives, execute a || A 
|} and asked its reference to the Judiciary Com- 


} 
| 


be, if entirely free from the restraints of their mas- | 


| 


} 


permitted to remain together. To preserve society || 


| 
| 


that any aid or sanction should be given to coloni- 
zation through the instrumentality of the General 
Government, or by the nation at large. The Senator 
from Massachusetts alone has ventured to sanction 


| such a project, and how is his great speech received 
|| by the North? I lament to say that, from various 


| 
| 
' 
| 


} 


} 
1 
| 


' 


| 









indications through the public papers which I have 
seen, the northern mind has even repudiated him 
in consequence of the liberal doctrines advanced in 
I regret that it is so, and to 
know it. Sir, let me tell you what occurred during 
the last Congress. I then had the honor of pre- 
senting a petition from a gentleman of Bourbon 
county, Kentucky, Mr. Bedinger, asking the in- 
terference of the Government on this particular 
subject, and requesting Congress to do what the 
Senator from Massachusetts has intimated he 
would be willing todo. I presented the petition, 


mittee, with instructions to inquire into the power 


| of Congress to make appropriations to relieve 


the country from free negroes, and those eman- 
cipated for the purpose of removal. In making 
the motion I expressed the hope that the Judi- 
ciary Committee would turn its attention to the 
fact, that various appropriations had been made 
for the removal of the Indian tribes, for returning 
to Africa her children recaptured on the high seas 
from slavers and pirates, and for other similar ob- 
jects; and [I requested that that committee would 
explore the rights and powers of this Government, 
and then explain, if there was a difference, how 


| and why Congress could appropriate money for 


the removal of Indians, yet could not for the re- 
moval of free negroes? The effort made to obtain 
a reference of that petition failed. Yes, sir, | failed 
to get Congress even to consider the question of 
colonization alluded to by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts in terms so grateful to my ears. Thus 
you perceive the northern mind, by its representa- 
tives on this floor, refused, even upon a petition, to 
take hold of or consider this subject. Now, sir, 
my remedy, and the remedy of my constituents, 
so faras they have ever proposed one, is coloniza- 
tion; and when it is brought to your notice by the 
petition of a most estimable gentleman, you refuse 
to consider it, much less to give us your aid and 
assistance. Under such circumstances you ought 
not to be surprised that we turn a deaf ear to the 
cry “ Abolition! immediate abolition !”’ 

Sir, we have invested in this description of prop- 
erty to the value of at least $1,000,000,000. The 
tax-list of my own State, which owns about the 
one-fifteenth portion of thy slave population of the 
country, shows a value exceeding $62,000,000. 
At the same rate the total valuation of the slave 

roperty of the country exceeds $) ,000,000,000. 
n this kind of property the southern citizen, 
under the sanction of his own State, may invest 
his capital. And what do northern men ask of 
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us? Do you expect the ery for immediate aboli- 
tion will g.ve anything like satisfaction to the in- 
dividual who has thus invested his money? Will 
he tamely acquiesce in such a suggestion? Do 
the northern people expect to free the slaves, 
without to some extent following the example of 
France, of England, and even of Mexico, all of 


which nations, in their decrees of emancipation, | 
provided for the compensation of slave owners, | 


and some have actually paid it? Great Britain has 
expended $100,000,000 in making compensation 
to the slaveholders of the West Indies. 
you ever heard yet, in the progress and action of 
the northern aes or intimation that this ex- 
ample, furnished by the mother country which 
introduced slavery here—or that the example of 


France, or of Mexico even, is to be followed in | 


this country? No, sir; not the first suggestion of 
the kind. But the cry still is, ‘* emancipate your 
slaves ;”’ and no compensation from any quarter 
seems to be thought of or proposed. Shall we at- 
tempt to tax ourselves to pay for the slav@eman- 
cipated? Who are we to tax? Are we to tax 
slaveholders to pay slaveholders for their property ? 
That would be no compensation, lo tax my own 
property to pay myself is idle; it is taking money 
out of one pocket and putting it in the other, and 
then pronouncing the debt paid. 
our non-slaveholding citizens will bear taxation to 


pay for emancipating slaves in which they have | 
How, then, 1s this | 
evil, conceding it to be an evil, to be remedied ? 


no interest? Certainly not. 


Will northern men give us the national domain to 


pay for our slaves, and cease to upbraid us be- | 
cause we will not immediately emancipate them, | 


regardless of consequences? Speak out, gentle- 
men. if you will not pay us the value of our 
slaves out of a common fund, will you go so far 


as to pay for their removal to Africa, if we will | 
surreider therm without money and without price? | 


Be pleased to go into particelars, and give us 
something practical. 
seated with calling upon us day after day, and 


vear after year, to do a thing which, in every | 
view | can take of it, is utterly impracticable | 


without ruin to the South. 

I repeat, there is but one plan by which the 
African race in this country can be materially im- 
proved, 
viduals. It is to transfer the race to their father- 
land—to colonize them in Africa. 


into any arguments to establish it now, 


these causes, the improvement in the arts, new in- 
ventions in labor-saving machinery, and the rapid 
increase of our population, furnishing more abun- 


dant and cheaper labor, are among the most effi- | 
Under these and other causes Africa is des- | 
tined to become, in reference to us, what we are to | 
Europe—the asylum for the oppressed, who can- | 
not rise under the weight imposed by the laws of | 


cient. 


the country which gave them birth, 


Now, sir, if the North can only be persuaded | 


to discontinue their charity of words, to give up 
their petitions for the abolition of slavery, which 


enst tittle and avail nothing, and show their faith | 
by their works, in pouring out their treasure in | 


aiding colonization, in extending Liberia, and fit- 
ting it more and more for the reception of the 
thousands of emigrants that are willing to go, but 
cannot under existing circumstances get there; 
then great results in behalf of the negro race will 
be accomplished, but not till then. 


take a proper view of this subject—who have al- 
ready done much for colonization, and who will 
hereafter, | doubt not, do a great deal more. 

But, sir, so long as slavery continues to exist, 
the question Is, are we to execute the Constitution? 
Shail its provisions be carried out by the passage 
of a law for the reclamation and restoration of 
fugitive slaves, according to the intention of the 
insirument? That is a practical question. Is 
there any necessity for such a law? That there 
is such a hecessity, I have the means of showing 
rar. ™ eneruncne. se the non-slave- 

olding States ing upon ress to abolish 
slavery in hig Lilatllotehd on siave trade, 
to exclude slavery from the Territories, and to pro- 


Have | 


Do you expect | 


Sir, | am tired and nau- | 


I speak of the aggregate, and not indi- | 


I have so often | 
proved that this can be done, that I shall not enter 
I shall | 
only remark that it ia a work for many years, and | 
that there are many causes imperceptibly operating | 


to produce ultimately that desirable result. Among | 
i y a than one hundred dollars, nor more than one thousand dol- 


I am happy | 
to know that there are many northern men who | 
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hibit the admission of slave States into the Union, 

fully demonstrate the hostility of the North to the 
|| institution of slavery. I hold in my hand, sir, 
such resolutions adopted by each non-slaveholding 
State, but I shall not consume time by reading 
them. 1 have another document, to which I beg 
leave to call the attention of the Senate. The case 
of Prigg vs, the State of Pennsylvania, decided 
by the Supreme Court, in January, 1842, gave rise 
to a new system of legislation in the northern 
States. Before the decision in that case, under the 
act of 1793, which authorized the magistracy under 
State appointment to adjudicate upon the question 
of the delivery of fugitive slaves, you had, in 
every neighborhood and in every county in each 
State, individuals vested with jurisdiction, who 
could grant the appropriate certificate for the re- 
moval of a fugitive slave to the State whence he 
fled. Under this system the individual who lost 
his slave had only to apply to the State magistrate 
|| to act in his behalf, and the slave was returned, 
‘(| But when the decision of the Supreme Court of 
| the United States was pronounced, declaring that 
| this was a subject exclusively belonging to Con- 

gress, these States commenced a new system of 





legislation, and, by way of a sample, sir, | will | 


give you that of Massachusetts, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. 
« Mr. UNDERWOOD read as follows: 


Massachusetts, by an act approved 24th March, 1843, 
enacted that “no jadge and no justice of the peace shall 
hereafter take cognizance, or grant a certificate in cases that 
| may arise under the third seetion of the act of Congress, 
passed 12th February, 1793, entitled ‘An act respecting fugi- 
tives from justice, and persons escaping from the service of 
their masters.’ The second section provides that “no 
sheriff, deputy sheriff, coroner, constable, jailor, or other 
officer, shall hereafter arrest or detain, or aid in the arrest 
or detention, or imprisonment in jail or other building be- 


|| longing to this Commonwealth, or to any county, eity, or 


town thereof, of any person fof the reason that he is claimed 
as a fugitive slave.’? 

‘The third section imposes a fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding ove year in the 
county jail, upon any officer who shall offend against the 
provisions of this law, by acting direcily or indirectly under 
the power conferred by the third section of said act of Con- 
gress.—See Laws of Mussachuselts, New Series. 

Pennsylvania, by an act passed 3d March, 1847, The 
officers, judges, and justices of the peace are prohibited 
from execuuug the act of Congress of 1793; and if any aldér- 
man Or justice should attempt to do it, he is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction thereof, he is to pay a fine not 
less than five hundred dollars, nor more than one thousand. 
The fourth section of the Pennsylvania act provides, that if 
the claimant of a fugitive slave shall violently and tumulta- 
ously seize upon and carry away to any place, or attempt to 
seize or carry away in a riotous, violent, tumultuous, and 
unreasonable manner, and 80 as to disturb and endanger the 
public peace, any negro or mulatto within this Common- 
wealth, either with or without the intention of taking such 
negro or mulatto before any district or circuit judge, “ the 
person se offending, on conviction, shall pay a fine not less 


lars, and further, be confined at the discretion of the court 
in the county jail not exceeding three months.” The sixth 
section of the Peansylivania act declares that it shall not be 
lawful to use any jail or prison of the Commonwealth for 
the detention of a fugitive from servitude or labor; and. ny 
jailor who offends this law shall pay a fine of five hundred 
dollars, be removed from office, and rendered incapable of 
holding such office again during his natural life. 

The seventh section repeals so much of the “ act for the 
gradual abolition of slavery,’ passed Ist March, 1780, as au- 
thorizes masters or owners of slaves to bringand retain such 
slaves within this Commonwealth for the period of six 
months in involuntary servitude.” And so much of said act 
of 1780 as prevents a slave from giving testimony against 
any person whatever, “is hereby repealed.”—See Laws of 
Pennsylvania, by Dunlop, second edition, pages 1092-3. 
| QOhio.—In 1809 negroes aud mulattoes were prohibited 
| from settling in Ohio, unless they produced a “ fair centifi- 
cate of actual freedom” from. some court of the United 
States, attested by the clerk under his seal of office. The 
third section of the act imposed a penalty of not less than 
ten dollars nor mre than fifty upon any citizen of Ohio 
who should hire or employ in his service any negro or mu- 
latto without such certificate of freedom. 

In 1007, negroes and mulattoes were prohibited from 
moving to. and settling.in Ohio, unless, within twenty days 
thereafter, they entered into bond, with two or more free- 








hold sureties, ih the penalty of five hundred dollars, condi- 
tioned for bis or her good behavior, and moreover to pay for 
the supportef euch person in case he or she should there- 
afler be found unable to support himself or herself. 

The eighth section of the act of 1807 imposes a fine not 
exceeding one hundred dollars on every one who shall em- 
ploy, conceal, or harbor any negro or mulatto contrary to 
the provisions of the act. é 

The ninth section declares that blatk and mulatto persons 
shall not be permitted to testify against white persons. 

On the 26th of February, 1839, a very celebrated mw was 

» which, by way of preambie, recites the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States; declares that the 
then existing code of Ohio was inadequate to the protection 
pledged by the Constitution of the United States to the 
soutlern es of the Union, avd asserts itto be “the de- 
liberate conviction of this General Assembly that the Con- 





stitution can Only be sustained as it was framed, by a spirit | 


of just compromise ;” therefi Legislat 
ceeded to establish a State crane = 
were Lo superintend the arrest, trial. 
slaves to their owners br their agente ome 
and perfectly satisfactory to the pe 

But on the 19th January, 1843, in less 
act of 1830 was repealed, and the second secti 
passed 15th February, 1831, which made it a 
offence (for which the confinement was not tw 
three nor more than seven years) for any 
to carry owt of the State, or aid in | 
mulatto, “oe ae his or her 
gro or mulatto, before some e or 
agreeably to the laws of the nie — <6 in a pate, 
See Bho of Oates ens S00 te OOD catia fered 

es 0 e to 

Ohio, vol. ti page 1" ne 


Thus you perceive how closely Pennsylya,; 
imitates Massachusetts, and lew aaa en 
lows in the footsteps of its illustrious predecessor 
The case of Ohio is somewhat peculiar. Abou: 
the time of the origin of this*agitation the Legis. 
lature of Kentucky conceived, under the fraterna} 
relations existing between the two States, the 
eee understanding which had always prevailed 

tween them, the fact that many of the citizens 
of Kentucky had poured out their life-blood on 
the territory of Ohio in her defence, fighting hey 
battles when she was weak, against her Indian 
and British enemies, from the days of Georoe 
Rogers Clark down to those of William Henry 
Harrison, that if there was any State to which 
Kentucky could apply with confidence for the 
purpose of having her rights fully secured, Ohio 
was that State. Actuated by this fraternal feel. 
ing, Kentucky instituted a commission, composed 
of the late Senator Morehead, who, I trust, is most 
favorably remembered and known to many Sen- 
ators here, and Mr. John Speed Smith, a genile- 
man, I am happy to say, of distinction, of talents, 
and of great personal worth. These gentlemen 
went to Ohio, and represented the difficulties 
which we had to encounter in the reclamation of 
fugitive slaves, and the trespasses which were 
perpetually practised on our rights by the aboli- 
tionists, some of whom we have had to send to the 
penitentiary, and some of whom, with professions 

| of philanthropy on their tongues, were receiving 
from each slave assisted across the river the sum 
of ten dollars, as a reward for helping the slave to 
run away. Well, sir, these gentlemen, in 1839, 
got the Legislature of Ohio to pass the act already 
referred to, the preamble to which declares that 
the ** Constitution can only be sustained, as it was 
framed, by a spirit of just compromise.” 

Now, sir, this preamble asserts a truth worthy 
the State which announced it. After this pream- 
ble, assigning the reasons for the passage of the 
law, the provisions made were perfectly satisfactoy 
to the people of Kentucky, and were hailed as an 
exhibition on the part of the State of Ohio of that 
fraternal spirit which ought ever to exist among 
the people of the States of this Union. But, sir, 
that cause for rejoicing existed for a short time. 
It only remained for three and a half years, or 
something like that; for, on the 19th January, 
1843, Ohio repealed the act of 1839, and revived 
the act of 1831, which made it ‘a penitentiary 
offence in any person who should even attempt to 
carry out of the State, or aid in such an attempt, 
any negro or mulatto, before establishing his or 
her property in such negro or mulatto before 
some judge or justice of the peace, agreeably to the 
laws of the United States, in the county where the 
arrest was made, Such was the result, within the 
short period of four years, of the operation of this 
hostile feeling in the North against the institution 
of slavery. The act of 1831, thus revived, is, in 
my judgment, unconstitutional, so far as it attemp\s 
to make the arrest of a slave by his master, and 
taking him out of the State, a penitentiary offence; 
because the constitution, as judicially inte: pre'ed, 
authorizes any slave owner to arrest: his slave 

| wherever he may find him and remove him to the 
| State whence he fled, irrespective of State law; and 
here is a State law which makes the doing of that 
| act a penitentiary offence! Now, sir, these things, 
| presented to the people of the southern States, must 
produce a deep state of excitement. Is it not 
natural that it should be so, when they see their 
‘northern brethren thus | islating against their 
rights and their interests? It has had a maddening, 
exciti and its tendency is to sever the 
cords which bind us together as one people. 
Sir, my hopes through all this is in the wisdom 
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Congress and the Judiciary. I have no faith 
ghatever 10 ; ’ 
| have no faith or confidence in the Nash- 


“1. Convention, as being capable of devising ways 
ie Coe for wees these evils. 1 have kage 
in the Judiciary, an the reason for that hope is 
in its past conduct. The case of Prigg and the 
sie of Pennsylvania shows a just interpretation 
of the Constitution of the Uni States. And it 
affords me pleasure to refer to the course of Judge 

a. That distinguished jurist, in every case 
thet has come before him, has enforced the Consti- 
qytion and laws of the country, and given that in- 
terpretation to them which has enabled slavelholders 


before the juries of the country to obtain verdicts. | 


[know of no just case where they have faited in 
eo doing; and my friend beside me [Mr. Corwin] 
suggests that in some cases slaveholders have suc- 
ceeded when they Gught not. I have confidence 
in the Judiciary. There lies the remedy under 
proper legislation by Congress. Proper legislation 
must come as the result of continued appeals to the 
wisdom and moderation of northern men. 

But, sir, the act of 1793 has become a dead let- 
ter under the nullification of northern State legis- 
lation; and that, too, in direct repugnance to the 
spirit of the Constitution and the decision of the 
Supreme Court. I will read an extract from the 
decision. The court, sneaking of the authority 
which the act of 1793 attempted to confer upon 
State magistrates, says: 

“As to the authority so conferred upon State magistrates, 
while a difference of opinion has existed, and may exist still 
on the point, in different States, whether State magistrates 
are bound to act under it, none is entertained by this court 
that State magistrates may, if the y choose, exercise that 
authority, untess prohibited by State legislation.” 

Thus the decision declares that these State | 
magistrates might, if they were so disposed, exer- 
cise jurisdiction under the law of 1793, and grant 
the certificates by which fugitive slaves were to 
be returned to their owners. The very object of 
the Constitution was to accomplish that purpose. 


Aad yet, sir, we see the libertu-loving North provides || 


for incarcerating its own magistrates in a dungeon 
for no other offence than that of executing an act 
of Congress designed to carry out the provisions 
of the Constitution which these very magistrates 
are sworn to support! When northern legis- 
lation deprives a citizen, a magistrate, of prop- 
erty and liberty for executing the laws which the 


{ 
the dissolution of the Union as a rem- 








Supreme Court decides he may rightfully execute, 
and which laws are essential to protect the inter- 
ests of the people of the South, what can be ex- 
pected but sergnatinn retaliation, and efforts for 
self-protection? Such conduct manifests a spirit, 
on the part of the northern people and States, not 
only to break up the institution of slavery by de- 
nunciatory words, but a determination to destroy 
it by their acts, although the Constitution should 
sink with it. Perhaps it is in vain that | hope for 
a return of kind and fraternal feelings to my own 
section after such hostile manifestations, proved 
by the statute books of northern legislatures; bat 
1 will not despair. 

The act of 1793 having been nullified, I appeal 
to the Congress of the United States and ask if 
the time has not arrived when the prayer in the 
resolutions of my own State, which { had the 
honor to present, ought not to be granted? Is it 
not an et duty to pass some law by which 
there shall be appointed in each county of every 
State some judge, officer, or agent, to perform 
those duties which the act of 1793 confided to the 
State magistracy ? 1 ought to exempt Indiana and 
several others of the non-slaveholding States from 
censure. Indiana, in the fraternal spirit which I 
have already commended, has adopted a system of 
State law for the delivery of fugitive slaves. She 
has also made it highly penal to ‘' give free papers 
to slaves without authority; or to harbor or em- 
ploy them without consent of their owners; or to 
encourage or assist a slave to desert or not go with 
his owner; or to use any violence or other means 
‘o prevent masters lawfully recovering their fugi- 
tive slaves,’? _For any of these offences the per- 
80n convicted is subject toa fine not oxenering five 

, and is moreover made liable to 







hundred 4 
the party injured for damages, This is the true 
apis oF favored esteem, which should ever exist 
re all ¢ States of our Union, But how lo 
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proves faithless to the Constitution, no human 


foresight can tell. [ trust itmay never be. But if the 
speeches we hear from some Senators in this hall; | 
if the doctrines daily promulgated in northern 
prints and pamphlets cannot be successfully coun- 
teracted, there is the greatest danger that sectional 
parties, and — and individual animosities 
will ultimately destroy the harmony of the opera- 
tions of this Government, if they do not produce 
such discord and anarchy as to make the dissolu- 
tion of the Union a necessary consequence. Why, 
sir, what do we already witness? It is proclaimed 
in many of the northern newspapers and pam- 
phliets which come to us daily, that when we have 

assed a fugitive slave bill containing such provis- 
tons as the South regards as indispensable; when | 
we shall have required the officers that may be | 
appointed to investigate and to grant certificates 
for the restoration of fugitive slaves, that the moral 
sentiment ofthe northern people will refuse obedi- | 
ence to the law, if it does not manifest itself in open | 
resistance. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator will allow me 
to make a remark in reference to fowa. Her legis- 
lation on this subject is similar, and I think legally 
of the same import as Indiana. Itis perhaps just to 
lowa that this much should be said. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There are many States 
which do not go to the extreme of Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania; but I do not desire to 
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take up time by reading extracts from their legis- 
lation, all of which I have carefully examined. 
New Jersey has her State system for the delivery | 
of fugitive slaves—a system in which there is a 
manifest design to do justice to the slaveholding 
States—a system to which I can take no exception, 
unless it be that it is subject to more procrastina- 
tion than is nedessary. [Illinois has likewise avoided 
giving her southern sisters offence by hostile anti- 
slavery legislation. But, sir, | cannot lengthen 


these already protracted remarks by a critical re- || 


view of the legislation of all the States. I was | 
calling the attention of the Senate to that efferves- 
cence of northern feeling which threatened to dis- | 
regard, if not resist, any law for the reclamation of | 
fugitive slaves, Why, sir, | have seen it in sub- 
stance declared that you may fill the northern jails | 
with free men and free women, but all your penal- 
ties will not induce them to execute your laws. | 
Sir, upon what principle is such an assumption 
based? It is upon the ground that the laws we 
may pass for the reclamation of fugitive slaves are 
violations of the Divine law, and that no citizen 
is bound to execute human law when it comes in 
conflict with the law of God. In other words, it 
is the opinion of those who intend to disobey any 
act of Congress for the reclamation of fugitive 
slaves that the laws of God are paramount and 
superior to the laws of man, and every citizen is 
bound to resist the laws of man, when they conflict 
with his duties to his Maker. Now, if such doc- 


trine is to prevail, one of the tenets in my creed, || 


and which induced me to oppose the ad ministration 
of General Jackson, is at once subverted. 1 mean. 
my Opposition to this thing of assuming the respon- 
sibility and just executing the law as we understand 
it—enforcing or not enforcing it, according to our 
will and pleasure, and setting up individual con- 
science and conviction to override the laws of the 
country. This idea permits the private citizen to 
say to the law makers, elected to make regulations 
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laws are in violation of the Divine law, and which 
sets up their understanding of the Divine law in 
Opposition to the legislative power and authority 
of Congress, is like the doctrine of assuming the 
responsibility of executing the law according to 
| my understanding, which | understand to have 
| been the sentiment of General Jackson. 

Mr. FOOTE. I understand General Jackson to 
have assumed, as I think very properly, that he 
| felt himself bound to execute the law as he under- 
| stood it. In other words, that he ehould comply 
with his oath ef office as a conscientious man, ac- 

cording to the best lights that the God of Heaven 
| had vouchsafed to supply him with. Sir, that is 
| very different from the conduet of those men who 








|| impiously, and profanely, and indelicately declare 


| 
| that they understand their duty, but that they will 
| not perform it; that they realized the obligations 
| of their oaths, but that they preferred perjury to 
| the performance of their oaths; that they under- 
| stand the requisitions of the fundamental law of 
| the land, and the acts of Congress made in con- 
formity therewith, but, with a vain-glorious ego- 
| tism most astounding, they feel themselves author- 
ized to disregard the Constitution and the law,.on 


|| the imaginary ground that they suppose that their 


obligations to the principles of the law of nature 
| authorize them to pursue that course. Their dif- 
| ficulty is not in relation to the meaning of the Con- 
| stitution, but in regard to ita obligations. General 
| Jackson never denied the obligations of the Con- 
stitution, but asserted nis own right to judge of 
the meaning of that Constitution, as | think we 
must all do. 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. Theidea I wish to en- 
force is,.that the highest man in the nation, ihe 
President of the United States, as well as the 
| hurablest citizen, are equally under obligations to 
| obey the laws of their country, as constitationally 
| expounded by the jadiciary. That is the tenet I 
wished to enforce. And | say that, according to 
the manifestations given in many quarters, and 
| especially in a letter which I have seen addreesed 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wes- 
STER,] the ground is distinctly assumed, that any 
legislation of Congress for the purpose of enfor- 
cing the obligations which the non-slaveholding 
States owe, under the Constitution, to the slave- 
holding States, is to be disregarded, on the prin- 
ciple that such legislation is intended to sustain 
}and uphold slavery, and therefore violates the 
‘laws of God. Sir, these people, who profess to 
live up to the laws of God with such strictness, 
forget the doctrine which is taught in the holiest 
of all books, that government is ordained of God; 
that it is a duty to submit to the powers that be, 
and to render unto Cesar the things which are 
| Cesar’s. The humble and religious citizen re- 
_gards the laws of his Creator as first in his love, 
| But he can have no difficulty in reconciling his 
love and duty to God with his obedience to the 
| laws of his country. If these laws are morally 
| wrong, it is the citizen’s privilege to attempt to 
| change them, through the ballot-box and right of 
suffrage. But submission to them, while they 
are in force, is a duty; and he is no more to be 
| regarded in the light of a criminal or sinner for 
| such submission or obedience than the person 
who, under duress, with the pistol at his bosom, 
| to save his own life, plays the part of hangman 
| for the assassin or pirate in taking the lives of his 





for the government of society, ‘“‘ You have vio- 
lated your daty; you have not understood what 
you were elected for; you have trampled upon the 


principles of the Divine law; you don’t understand | 


the laws of God, but | do, and therefore | will 
set all your ee at defiance.”’ It is the very 
eo of nullification, the quintessence of rev6- 
ution and despotism. It is a doetrine which sub- 
verte everything like order, stability, and good- 
government on earth. If this doctrine is good and 
wholesome in the mouth of the citizen, it is equally 
as good in the mouth of the soldier on the field of 
battle, and he may refuse to obey the orders of 
his commander upon the ground that the Divine 
law enjoins, ** thou shalt not kill.” ‘ 

Mr. FOOTE. I did not hear the Senator dis- 
tinctly in what he said in regard to General 
Jackson. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say that the sentiment 
at the North which refuses to obey the laws of 
Congress, because in their apprehension those 


| companions. There isa proper and constitutional 
| mode by which bad laws may be assailed and re- 
| pealed; but until repealed, they must be obeyed, 
| or there is an end of government. If any one cit- 
|| izen is to be permitted to set up his individual 
| sense of duty, and his interpretation of the Con- 

stitution and laws, in opposition to the legislative 

and judicial action of the constituted authorities, 
| then every other has the same right, and each and 
‘| all may set government at defiance. Despots and 
| the strongest will rale in that society, if indeed 
| there could be society, where such doctrines pre- 
vail. To tolerate such a principle in action would 
disorganize and destroy all government; and I 
trust that if it oe the pleasure of Congress to pass 
an efficient bill for the reclamation of fugitive 
slaves, that the second sober thoughis of our 
northern fellow-citizens will induce them to sub- 
mit to it, and ee with its provisions. 

A few remarks further, and I quit the subject. 


Unfortunately for this country, the question of 
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the political press. And, when the press and poli- 
ticians take hold of a subject, and begin to wield 
it for the purposes of party advantage and gain, 
and for the promotion of the fortunes of individ- 
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oa hee fallen into the hands of politicians and || been vindicated during the present session of Con- 


gress by rejecting a petition asking for a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, on the ground that the Congress 
of the United States had no power to grant its 
| prayer. There is another limitation which | Kone 
ie 


uals, there is always danger of extreme opinions || ere long to see vindicated and sustained by t 


and errors. 
the political press lives, and moves, and has its 
beitig. Excitement is its meat, and drink, and 
daily bread. Its subscription list is inereased in 

roportion to the excitement prevailing in the pub- 
fic mind. When the passions of men are roused, 


Excitement is the element in which || action of Congress. 


} 
| 
| 
| 





It is this: that no one has a 
right to petition for the modification, or repeal, or 
| passage of alaw which cannot, and does not, oper- 
ate on him or his property, but which affects the 
| persons und property of a separate and distinct. 

community or society of people. 


In such a case 


they must have the newspapers in which the cause || the petitioner has no individual interest at stake. 


is discussed. A crim, con. or,a murder case isa 
rich harvest for the press. It makes the paper 
sell. So do slavery agitations and threats of dis- 
solving the Union. The gentleman to my right 
(Mr. Hare] has avowed in his place that the poli- 
ticians of the North and South, to a very great 
degree, wave seized hold of this particular question 
of slavery out of which to make capital for their 
own elevation. The history of our race is a his- 
tory of excitements and revolutions; and gener- 
ally, whena ents talented, and bad man seeks 
politica! elevation, his first step is to get up an ex- 


eitement about something. He knows that scum 


| 








| He is assuming to dictate for others, and to pre- 
| scribe laws for them which are not to operate 7 
him. Such a petitioner deserves to be called an 

intermeddler, without the color of right to justify 

his conduct. These intermeddling petitions are 

the foundation of a great deal of the difficulty 
| which we now have to encounter in producing 
harmony and good feeling between the North and 
South. I know that there are persons at the North 
who, to some extent, think themselves responsible 
for the institution of slavery. But how are they 
responsible? Are they responsible for its intro- 
duction into Kentucky? Not at all. Are they 


| 


and sediment have equal chances to float when the || responsible for its continuance in Kentucky? Not 
caldron is bubbling and boiling. When men are | 


phrensied, Danton, Robespierre, and Marat can 
rule. Excitement, passion, impulse are the rounds 
in the ladder which elevate some men to distinc- 
tion. To alarm the people of the South with the 
loas of their slaves, and then to make them be- 
lieve, that there safety depends in an eminent 
degree upon sending the alarmist to Congress to 
counteract the abolitionists, may be masterly pol- 
icy in the estimation of a southern politician, 
struggling to rise from obscurity. In the North, 
the obscure aspirant may kindle his fire with essays 
against the sin of slavery, and in favor of the 


right of rebellion against human laws which con- || 


travene the laws of God; and thus hope to show 
that the surest and most direct means for the grati- 


fication of northern sympathies, and the accom- || 


plishraent of northern schemes, is to send him to 
Congress. But, sir, in all this agitation by 
acheming politicians, I perceive very little more 


than the selfish tricks and devices of unhallowed || 


ambition. Such proceedings may have their effect 
upon the fortunes of individuals and political par- 
ties, but | see in them nothing to cheer the heart 
of the true patriot or the true christian, or to pro- 
mote the real welfare of either our slave or free 
population. 
speech and of the press are constitutional rights, 
such agitations as i have alluded to cannot be sup- 
pressed. And we know that, stimulated by the 
desire for office, for political elevation, and even 
far the emoluments of official station, men will, to 
secure those »>/ects, continue to agitate and excite 
upon ever 
grounds of hope and prospects of success to their 
ambition. 

As this agitation cannot be suppressed, what, 
then, can be done? All that we can do is to in- 
form the thinking, working, unofficial portion of 
our fellow-citizens—those who are not in the pur- 
suit of office; those who wish to support their 
families by honest industry; those ate look to 
Government, and only ask to have life, property, 
and character protected, contracts enforced, and 
crimes punished—all that we can do is to enlight- 
en these masses of our fellow-citizens, by exhib- 
iting truthfully the true condition of affairs. If 
that be done, a calm conservative reflection must 
and will follow; and the busy, prospering masses 
of our vast country will leave the domestic insti- 
tutions of the several States to be managed in their 


In our country, where freedom of || 





wid all subjects which may present || 


own way, without taunt or interference, and will | 


ane with every constitutional require- 
ment. Sir, f hope it may be done. I hope that 
we can get the thinking portion of the people to 
agree to let each other’s affairs alone. Intermed- 
dling is the evil of which, more than all others, 
we have a right to complain. 

Many yearsago I a lengthy article to 
my constituents on the — of petition. I at- 
tempted in that article to show that the right was 
subject to certain limitations. I insisted that there 
wos no right of petition where the body petitioned 
had no power to grant the prayer of the petition. 
{am happy to say that a proposition so clear has 


at all. 


Will the laws of Kentucky operate upon 
them? 


Notatall. When } endeavord to show, 


not long since, that it was officious in the people | 


of the non-slaveholding States to petition in rela- 
| tion to the existence of slavery and the slave trade 
| in the States and this District, the only way in 
which the gentleman to my right [Mr. Hae} at- 
tempted to evade my suggestions was by saying 
that the petitioner, now residing in New Hamp- 


| shire, might emigrate to Kentucky, or come into 


| this District, and henee he had angnterest in the 
| laws of either place. They might affect him here- 
| after, 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me to 
| ask him a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Certainly. 

Mr. HALE, I ask the Senator, then, if, during 
_ the fifteen years which he has been in Congress, 
'he has ever known a petition to be presented to 
| interfere with slavery in Kentucky ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir; certainly | 
| have. Why, petitions are constantly being pre- 
| sented here, praying Congress to abolish the slave 
| trade between the States, in violation of the decis- 
| ion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
| on that subject. 

| Mr. BUTLER. I am very confident that the 
| Senator from New Hampshire has himself intro- 


| duced petitions asking for the abolition of slavery | 


| everywhere. I am aware that he has disavowed 
| the right of Congress to do it; but he has allowed 
himself to be made the instrument of presenting 
| petitions of this description. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Petitions for the inter- 
| ruption of the trade in slaves between the different 
slaveholding States have often been presented here. 
| It is a direct intermeddling with State concerns, 
|} and the laws which they pray may be passed 
| would not operate upon the petitioners. My argu- 
| ment is to show that those who are not subject to 
| the law, who do not feel its effects upon their per- 
sons or property, have no right to dictate laws 
| for those who do feel and are bound to obey. 
| One incorporated town in the same State has no 
| right to petition and dictate to any other town the 
| nature and kind of local regulations it shall adopt, 
| either in respect to police or improvements. So 
| of counties and States, and the people of counties 
, and States. Whatever is local belongs appro- 
| priately to the people of the place, and others 
have no right in any manner to interfere. Slavery 
is a local institution, and each jurisdiction has the 
exclusive right to dispose of it free from foreign 
interference. But it is contended the people of 
the North ma eeoially, interfere with slavery in 
the District of Columbia, because they elect legis- 
lators in part for the District, and are, therefore, 
responsible for it. I deny it,sir. I admit that 
Congress has the constitutional power to abolish 
s\ very in the District of Columbia—not a moral 
right, but a constitutional power to do it. With- 
out going into the argument upon that question 
now, I admit the power; but, then, I say that, 
because the Constitution of the United States 
confers on Congress the power to exercise exclu- 
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sive legislation in all cases whatsoe — 
trict of Columbia, it does not by > ie Dis. 
low that the members of Congress me fol. 


2% i ar 
their instructions from and legislate th sient” 
se 


ere elected, 
Mt a judge 


views of the electors by whom the 
| The Governor or Presktent who ack 
has no right on that account to control his 
judgments and decisions. Although én 7 
ple of this District have no voice in the Fd 
tion of their legislators, nevertheless the ed 
vested in Congress for their government ores 
in trust, according to our republican theor - 
the benefit of those to be governed, and not forthe 
|| gratification of the whims and caprices of the 
electors or appointing power. How Buprem ie 
|| ridiculous would it be for the electors of the Pros? 
| dent (themselves chosen as the mere organs eos 
|| which to express the popular will) to undertake ty 
| prescribe the manner in which the President shall 
| discharge his executive duties. I hold that th 
|| members of Congress are bound, by all the prine’. 
'| ples of republican government, to look to the views 
| and feelings and interests of the people of the Dis. 
| trict, in legislating for them, and not to the opin. 
ions and wishes of the citizens of Kentucky or 
Massachusetts, or New Hampshire, who ‘ma 
|| never have been here, or who cannot know, under. 
|, Stand, or express the peculiar condition, wants and 
'| interests of the people here as well as they can 
acting for themselves. I therefore regard the peti. 
| tioner, residing in a State, who presents his 
| petition asking Congress to pass such laws for the 
| government of this District as the petitioner ap- 
| proves, = as much an intermeddier as the 
| citizen of the District would be, were he to petition 
| the Legislatures of the States in relation to their 
internal and domestic affairs. It is a great misfor- 
tune that vanity and conceit are perpetually 
rompting the Pharisee and hypocrite to the vio- 
ation of what we in Kentucky call the eleventh 
commandment, which enjoins, *‘mind your own 
business, and let other people’s alone.’ Court. 
esy and curiosity will always induce gentlemen 
|| and legislative assemblies to receive and consider 
| with respect all propositions and suggestions for 
| the improvement of mankind which are seriously 
| brought to their notice. But when the same thing 
| has been presented and rejected so often as to defy 
|| computation, it becomes offensive; especially when 
| the petitioner is an intermeddler in matters which 
deeply concern others, and have little or no con- 
nection with the affairs and business of the peti- 
tioner. The right of petition is founded on the 
personal grievance of the petitioner. I have al- 
| ways regarded this right of great practical value to 
the citizen; and, where the right exists, there is a 
| corresponding duty on the pari of the body peti- 
tioned to act upon the petition, and consider the 
1 grievance complained of. How is the existence of 
| slavery in this District a grievance to the citizen 
of Maine? Is not the existence of slavery in 
Russia, Brazil, Cuba, and Kentucky, equally a 
grievance to him? How does its existence any- 
where affect him? Is it because his sympathies 
and sensibilities are wounded, that he labors 
|| under such a grievance as to give kim the right of 
petition? If this be the foundation of his right— 
and I confess I see no other—then there is no limit 
to the right of petition. It covers and extends 
throughout the world, and the men and women of 
Maine have the same right to consume the time of 
the Emperor of Brazil, or the ere of Ken- 
tucky, with their petitions, that they have to con- 
sume the time of Congress. Whatever rights 
wounded sensibilities may create, and whatever 
motives may thence arise for political action, they 
should be confined to the jurisdiction or country 
in which the laws are to operate. This rule allows 
every citizen unrestricted liberty, by petition or 
otherwise, to ask for the repeal or e of laws 
for his own government, and prohibits intermed- 
dling with the laws of a people inhabiting a sepa- 
rate jurisdiction or country. 


} 
} 
' 
| 











Now, Mr. President, the great question is, 
whether we can get along as one people under the 
difficulties which surround us. I hope and trust 


that it may be done; but all must admit that there 
is That it will hot be done. I am convinced 
t many persons cal- 
hone a ee ei tame oe 
are a great many who are disgusted and exaspér- 
ated by the perpetual taunts which issue from the 
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North upon the institution of slavery, and by the | legislate upon the subject. I do not apprehend the | Kentucky herself had asked, and agreed to in the 
“ee charges of cruelty and inhumanity made || dangers to the free blacks of the non-slaveholding || celebrated act of 1839. By that law, if a Ken- 
ainst slaveholders. The rapid natural increase || States anticipated by the Senator from Connecti- || tuckian laid his hand on a black man in Ohio to 
your slave population is a complete refutation of || cut, and those with whom he associates. As | || arrest bim asa slave, without first filing affidavit 
he charges of crudity and inhumanity. Among || have before suggested, I am willing that an affida- | and obtaining a warrant, he must go to the Ohio 
the digcontented I have heard declarations to this || vit should be required, or that evidence should be || penitentiary. These, sir, were the terms fixed by 
fect: that, if the anti-slavery agitation is to be | produced to the county court, or any suitable || treaty between the two States; these were the 
ppetuated; if Congress is to accomplish no salu- | tribunal in the neighborhood from which the || happy, peaceful, fraternal relations of the two 
uty legislation, month after month, and year after || fugitive escaped, and a record-of the loss of the | States as settled by themselves. Sir, it seems to 
year, (and what have we been doing for the last || slave, and a description of his person there made || me, if the present law of Ohio against kidnapping 
jour months but waste time on the aon ques- || up, a copy of which record shall be produced || be unconstitutional, she has no right to estapiais, 
jjon ?) if this state of things is to continue forever, when the warrant for his apprehension is demand- || since she herself asked for and agreed to the same 
, would be better to separate from the non-slave- ed. Tam willing to do anything that will give || provision, in the act of 1839. 
holding States at once than to continue a connec- || satisfaction to gentlemen from the North, and || Mr. President, this is a matter of small signifi- 
‘jon productive of so much crimination, hatred, || fully secure their free ¢olored population, and 1 || cance, it is trae; but it is well to settle the matter 
and bickering. The rich agricultural productions || am willing to take anything that is reasonable; || of history aright before it finds its way into Gree- 
ofthe South are often referred to by the discon- || but, whilst I am liberal, in the name of the Con- || ley’salmanac, so that posterity may not be deceived. 
ented, and a more profitable foreign commerce || stitution I demand an efficient law, one that shall | I will only add, sir, that whatever the letter of our 
anticipated under the auspices of a southern con- || place us where the act of 1793 enabled us to stand | laws may have been, I have never known or heard 
gjeracy than that we now have. Ina word, sir, || before abolition nullified it. Let that be done, and | 





{ have heard the glorious and happy results of | this Congress will have done much to harmonize | 
gparation depicted in glowing, gorgeous words, || the different sections of the Union. It is all we 

and the destiny of the new republic, with Cubaas || cando. The judiciary must do the rest. But, || 
acomponent part, commended as opening a new || by the coéperation of the legislative and judicial || 
chapter in the history of man unequalled by any- || departments, every interest will be protected, the || 
thing in the pages of the past. 1 have heard all || Constitution will triumph, and the whole country || 
these things with incredulity and mortification; but 
[cannot doubt that it is seriously contemplated to 


—— tranquil and happy. 
anking the Senate for their kind indulgence, || 
indoctrinate the southern mind with the idea of their || | shall now take my seat, and, when the bills 
accomplishment, and ‘ultimately to achieve it, by || founded on the resolutions offered by my colleague | 
means of the agitation and excitement growing out 1 shall come under consideration, | may perhaps | 
of the slavery question. [cannot shut my eyes propose to discuss one or two points involved in 
to the danger that these things may be attempted, || them. 

when I reflect inat slavery agitation has almost dis- 
solved the Government by rendering it inefficient 
“and unable to go on with the public business. I || sissippi yield me the floor a few minutes, for the | 
know that many men, devotedly attached to our || purpose of explaining a point in the laws of Ohio, || 
present Union, are looking seriously into the ex- || referred to by the Senator from Kentucky? 
isting state of things, which cannot remain as they | Mr. FOOTE yielded the floor. 

are. Southern sensibilities are aroused, (and the Mr. CORWIN. Mr. President, the Senator || 
South has sensibility as wellas the North;) south- || from Kentucky has been pleased to animadvert || 
ern interests are deeply touched; and, sir, the || with some severity upon the legislation of Ohio 
question is in every mouth, ** what are we to do? || touching fugitive slaves. I am satisfied, if my 
what is to be done?””, No one can yet tell what | friend from Kentucky would review carefully what | 
answer will be given to these questions. I believe || has been done on this @@ject by the Legislature | 
that a dissolution of the Union is the worst remedy || of Ohio, he would find Téason to retract a portion 
possible—indeed, I believe it is no remedy at all— || of his remarks, and certainly to abate much of 
for the maintenance of the institution of slavery. || that asperity of feeling which his mistaken views 
I believe it would be the destruction of the institu- || have inspired. I only desire to occupy the Senate 
tion almost instantaneously in the border States. |, a moment, while I correct what I deem a mistake | 
That is my fixed and settled conviction. But, sir, | as to the unconstitutional character of the law || 
will that conviction influence the minds of men who || said by the Senator from Kentucky to have been || 
are goaded, who are insulted, as they conceive, || revived by the statute of 1843. This act of 1843 || 
who are subjected every year to every species of || repealed the celebrated act passed as we know by || 
annoyance in reference to an institution which has || the Ohio Legislature, at the instance of Commis- |, 
existed more than two hundred years, and which || sioners Messrs. Morehead and Smith, appointed | 
has taken deep root amongst them? Sir, it will || by the authorities of Kentucky. The law of 1839, || 
not. They have a duty to perform, as they con- || passed at the instance of the Kentucky Commis- || 
ceive, in reference to their honor as well as to || sioners, provided against kidnepping, amongst | 
their interests. And they reason thus: Our slave || other things. : - 
property is unsafe, and rendered so by the aboli- Sir, if the provisions of the act, which was re- | 
tion movements of the non-slaveholding States; || vived by the law of 1843, were just such as the || 
our condition, in respect to our sieves, could not || gentleman has represented, I will not pretend to | 
be much worse than it now is if the Union were || say here, without examination, whether they were |) 
dissolved, and in many other respects it would be || or were not constitutional. The law of 1843 was, i 
greatly improved; therefore, we yield to the im- || at thattime, the only law in Ohio providing against | 
pulses of an honorable sentiment in separating || kidnapping. "When that law was repealed, it was || 
from those whose sympathies are not with us, but || necessary to reénact the old ora similar k.w against || 
with our slaves; those who have no esteem for us, || the very common offence of kidnapping. To this |, 
but whose compassion for the negro is ready to || end, a law which had been long in force, and || 
excuse the most horrible tragedies which the mind || which had been suspended by the act of 1843, | 
can conceive or brutality execute. I think those || was revived. I have not this revived law before | 
who reason thus are mistaken in meppeeitey that a || me, but I- believe it was — an act making it | 
dissolution of the Union is a remedy for any || penal to take by force out of the State any free- || 
evil, or that it is required to vindicate their honor. || man, black or white. Such laws, I imagine, or || 





Mr. CORWIN and Mr. FOOTE rose together. 
Mr. CORWIN. Will the Senator from Mis- || 


' 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 








|| motives. 


| of a case in Ohio where any person was punished 


for arresting a slave under any circumstances, 
where the person charged could prove that he was 
really the owner or agent of the owner of such 
slave. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not by any means 
intend to cast imputations on the honor of the State 
of Ohio for reviving her act of 1831. I know that 
a great many States, from the best motives, have 
occasionally passed unconstitutional laws. The 
Legislature of my own State has passed laws of 
this sort, and our jadicial tribunals have pro- 
nounced them unconstitutional. I did not intend 


|| to insinuate that the Legislature of Ohio had dis- 
| honored itself, or been actuated by any impure 


On the contrary, | suppose they acted 
from the best motives, but had erred, as al! Legis- 


| latures may do, and as many of them often do, 
| not even excepting the Congress of the United 
|| States. 


My own reason convinces me of their 
error, and I am fortified in my opinion by the de- 
cision of the courts. Judge Baldwin, in his cirenit 
court decisions, has, I think, laid down t® law 
correctly. Yet he may be mistaken. He says: 

“The citizen of another State from which a slave ab- 
sconds fnto the State of Pennsylvania, may pursue and take 
him without a warrant, and use as much force as is neces- 
sary to carry him back to bis residence.”’ 

And again: 

** The Constitution of the United States does not confer, 
but it secures the right to reclaim fugitive slaves against 


| State legislation.” 


And again: 

«“ The right of the master results from his ownership, and 
the right to the custody and service of the slave by the com- 
mon law,” &c. 

The judge proceeds upon the idea that the citi- 
zen, by virtue of the Constitution of the United 
States, has the right to’ pursue and recapture his 
fugitive slave, and to take him back to the State 
whence he fled without being restrained by the 


| constitution and laws of the State in which the ar- 


rest may be made in any manner whatever. Now 
the Ohio law would send an individual to the pen- 
itentiary for acting in pursuance of his common- 
law right secured by the Constitution of the United 
States. I may, how ever, be mistaken in this, and 
shall be very happy to find that my constituents 
are not to be sent to the penitentiary of Ohio, b 
her laws, for recapturing and removing their fugi- 
tive slaves. 

When I was a rome man, and.a member 
of the Legislature of Kentucky, | was directed by 
a committee to draw up a report vindicating the 
conduct of the Legislature in refusing to comply 
with a demand made by the Governor of Indiana, 
for one of its members, as a fugitive from justice. 
His name was Stevens. He had seized, without 





| believe the destruction of our existing Union |) laws similar, may be found on the statute | 
and Government would be productive of greater || books of many if not all the States. Now, Mr. 
evils to this country and to the whole world than || President, if 

any other event could accomplish. But I must || man su 


stop. I cannot undertake to point out and trace 
\ts stupendous consequences. 

Tce in presenting these considerations to 
the nate has been to show that the fugitive 
slave bill, assailed by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, (Mr. Batpwrn,] ought to be passed. 

othing short of its passage, as many of the 
Northern States have nullified the legislation of 

» and paid no respect to the decision of 
po e Court, can give repose to the coun- 


seizure of any colored person, under any pretence, | 


unconstitutional, and an infraction of the rights of | 
slaveholders, then the celebrated act of 1839, passed | 
at the instance of Kentucky, (by her Commission-| 
ers Smith and Morehead,) was also unconstitu- | 
tional; for L am very sure it contained a provision 
making it a penitentiary offence for any person to 
seize a colored man until he should frst obtain | 
for that purpose from a judicial officer. 
» Unless we likewise intend to make the Sir, we hear loud complaints of the revived Ohio 
visions of the Constitution a dead leiter, it is es- || law, such as that it disturbed the fraternal rela- 
sentially incumbent upon Congress now to act and || tions of Ohio and Kentucky. It was just what 








| warrant, and brought back to Kentucky certain 


e act revived does, as the gentle- | fugitive slaves, and for this offence had been in- 
y contain a provision forbidding the | dicted for kidnapping, or man-stealing. I made 


the Lest argument I could to sustain the Legisla- 


without warrant first obtained, and was therefore || ture in refusing to surrender Mr. Stevens. Our 


| Governor, as well as [ recollect, submitted the 
| question to the Legislature as a question of privi- 
lege. I tried to show that the Constitution of the 
United States only required the delivery of fugi- 
tives from justice, and although an indictment had 
been found, and a prima facie case made out, still 
we had a right, under those clauses which I read 
and commented on yesterday, to examine and de- 
cide the question of guilt or innocence, to ascertain 
whether he was # fugitive from justice or not. 
By that process of reasoning we assumed juris- 
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diction, investigated the merits of the case, and | behind me, [Mr. Unperwoop,] should argue this | 
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determined that Mr. Stevens was not a fugitive || question as if there was any serious attempt made | 


from justice, and thereupon refused to comply 
with th 


|| anywhere by anybody to interfere with slavery in 
e demand made by the Governor of Indjana. | any one of the States of this Union. But the 


| 
| 
” 


I have doubted the correctness of the decision, but | honorable Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Bur- | 


I give the case for what it is worth. It at least 
showe that the gentleman from NewYork (Mr. 
Sewanp] was not altogether acting without prece- 
dent when, as Governor of that te, he decided 
the very same question in the same way. The 
case should also teach us charity and forbearance 
towards each other, 

Although in the Stevens case I was the principal 
actor, and drew up the report, I freely confess that 


} LER] says that | myself have presented petitions 


of this sort. 
he alludes have been circulated in Pennsylvania, 


| them, because I think the people have a right to || fered or filed in any of the departmen 
|| beg, if they have no other. 
| belongs to the most abject slave on earth. 


right of begging belongs to brute beasts, for they 
| beg. 
tem I say thata 


we were not on that occasion acting in accordance || very few of these petitions have been sent to me, 


with the Constitution. 


asking, in substance, this: that Congress should 


Sir, the old doctrine, the true and safe doctrine, || either propose some amendments to the Constitu- |/ J 
when this Government was formed, was, that there || tion of the United States by which slavery might || it, that 1 would asia vote at the present tine 
’ 


could be found, in every State of the Union, hon- 
esty, and talent, and patriotism, and virtue endugh 


to secure justice and a fair trial in all criminal cases. | 


The conatitutional provision requiring the surren- 
der of fugitives is based upon that belief of our an- 
cestors. But we have reached a period in our 
history when we begin to suspect, fear, and dis- 
trust one another. Perhaps the foundation of this 
distrust may grow out of the improper feelings 
and principles of our own hearts. ‘These things 
ought not to be. J wish to correct them, if possi- 
ble, and get back to the old ground on which the 
Government was founded. 
a brighter and more glorious prospect never pre- 


prosperity enlighten the whole Union. 


in delineating some of the great grievances 

Mr, FOOTE, 1 am desirous of obtaining the 
attention of the Chair. 1 believe I am entitled to 
the fleor, as I gave way to the Senator from Ohio, 
[Mr. Conwin,] on the understanding that | should 
succeed him. . 

Mr. HALE. Me. President I will take but five 
minutes. I could excuse myself from consulting 
the Senator from Mississippi, because the honora- 
ble Senator who now temporarily occupies the 
Chair [Mr. Cray] admonished us the other day 
that when we had anything to say we should say 
it to the Chair. 
the consent of the Senator from Mississippi to oc- 
cupy the attention of the Senate for a few minutes? 
{Laughter.] Mr. President, that is the reason 





why | did not address myself directly to the Sena- | 


tor from Mississippi. I would remark, in a very 
few words, that the Senator from Kentucky, who 


sits behind me, (Mr. Unperwoop,] in delineating | 
some of the evils of this country which he has so || not ask the action of the Government. 





eloquently described, points to me as being 
A Sevxaron, The embodiment. 
Mr. HALE. The embodiment, a friend sug- 


gests; or that land my associates are the embodi- | 


I will say to the Chair that | ask | 





|| be abolished throughout the States, or some other 


|| mode devised by which the people of Pennsylva- 
nia may in some way or other be relieved from 
|| any ee for their support. That is the 
|| whole of it—the beginning and the end, the Alpha 
|| and Omega, the first and the last—that a few peo- 
|| ple have signed a few printed petitions and sent 

them here, asking that Congress would, in its wis- 


|| dom, propose some modification of the Constitu- 


tion by which slavery could be abolished through- 


j 


I believe that the petitions to which |) 


} 


o beg isa right that who have been removed from office since the 4th 
The 


j 
j 


I believe this right of begging ought to ex- || department, including subordinates in the 
subsequent reflection has induced me to fear that | tend wherever human nature exists. 





}} 
|| 1 am so desirous that action should be had y 


1] 


| 
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| REMOVALS AND APPOINTMENTS TO OFFice, 


SPEECH OF MR. BRADBY 


OF MAINR, Ry, 
In THe Senate, April 23, 1850, 
The following resolution being under consid 
| tion: era. 


and a very few sent to me, and | have presented ||, Aesolved, That the President be requested to cause 4, 


laid before the Senate all charges which have been 


ts against individuals 


1849, with a specification of the cases, if any, in win “, 


ers charged bave had opportunity to be heard 


| statement of the number of removals made under en. a 
cu 
| and other branches of the public service— stom-bouses 


Mr. BRADBURY said: Mr. President, i, ; 
time this resolution was disposed of by the aces 


without interposing any remarks, were it not thag 
_ in the very elaborate reply of the honorable Sen. 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. Sutra) to the bries 
remarks I made when the resolution was firs; 
called up, there are certain statements which need 
| I think, to be corrected, and positions that ; 


| 


require 


|| examination. The subjects involved in this ingyi 


are worthy of the attentive consideration of eye 


| Senator. Thegreat subjectof Executive patronage, 


| its constitutional extent, the mode of its exercise 
|| out the States, or that some other means should be | and the means of restraining or correcting its 
| devised by which the people of Pennsylvania might | abuses, are topics which. have engaged the atten. 
If that can be done, | 


be relieved from all responsibility for its support. || tion of the ablest minds of the country. Our time, 


|| That, sir, I believe, is the whole of it. I think the 
sented itself to any people on the face of the earth. | 


Let us act as our fathers did in their day, and the || 
clouds will pass by, and the sun of peace, joy, and | 


honorable Senator cannot point to anything else. 
Now, sir, I ask if it be fair, if it be honorable, 


| that these northern agitators, asking the action of 


|| this Senate, and doing all that they can to abolish 


slavery in the States, are making aggressions 
upon Kentucky or any other State in the Union? 
Sir, they have, from first to last, over and over 


|| again, disclaimed it, and disclaimed any such pur- 
|| pose often and repeatedly. 
| . The honorable Snag from Kentucky says 





there is another matter Mm which we aggress on 
them. He says the northern States contend that 
they are responsible for the existence of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. I know we do claim 


| 





_ then, may be quite as profitably employed on this 
| question as on those which have almost excly. 
| sively monopolized the attention of the Senate for 


nay, if it be just, that upon so small and insignifi- || the last four months. 


\ || cant a fact as that, to send it out to the country 
Mr. HALE. As the Senator from Kentucky, | 


When I addressed the Senate upon this resolu. 
tion some weeks ago, | confined myself mainly to 
the effort to show the propriety of its adoption, 
upon the ground that it sought information which 
the President had made necessary for us, in the 
faithful discharge of our official duties, and which 


‘| we could demand without any invasion of his 


| constitutional rights. Indulging in no personaii- 
ties, and avoiding all terms of unkindness or dis 
respect, with that deference which is due to the 
| Chief Executive of the Government, I referred to 
the declarations of General Taylor in his pub- 


lished letters, while he was a candidate for the 


that; that he states fairly. We believe that the || Presidency, ‘‘that he would not be the candi. 
whole of the United States are responsible for || date of a party or clique;”’ ** that he would not 


this—every one of them. We believe it is our 


right and our duty to relieve ourselves from it; || exclusively by any of the political 


and so far as that is an aggression, I confess that 
the charge is well founded. We believe that in 
what remains of this ten miles square, in what is 
subjected to the legislation of Congress we are 
responsible. 
We be- 
lieve_it is theie right and that it is their duty to 
exercise that power. But as far as slavery exists 
in any one of the States of this Union, I do not 
| believe that any individual believes that Congress 


ment of the evils that now disturb the country; and || has the right to interfere. Upon one question I 


then he makes an appeal against the propriety of 
interfering with the Kentucky negroes. When [ 
Es the question to him as to whether any petition 

ad ever been presented relating to slavery in Ken- 
tucky, the Senator from South Carolina, {Mr. 
Buri.er,| whom Ido not now see in his seat, says 
he believes I myself have presented a petition here 
for the abolition of slavery all over the Union. I 
read te the Senate the other day, or to those few 
who were polite enough to sit i and hear my 
poer remarks, an exposition of the course of some 
of those original agitators and fanatics, as they 
are called, at a time when I was occupying a posi- 
tion for which the Senator from Georgia means to 
come down upion me. In the beginning these agi- 
tators came out and laid it down in their pro- 
qeneemnncoreneees I believe, is the word now— 
that they did not consider it right to interfere with 
slavery in any of the States of this Union, and 
that they did not suppose Congress had any more 
right to Jnterfere with slavery in any of the States 
of the Union than they had in any of the French 
Weat India Islands. That has been the position 
that they have uniformly and continually occupied. 
I way traty say that lam astonished beyond meas- 
ure, that inthe year of our Lord, 1850, so learned, 
and sensibie, and kind, and discriminating a man 
as the honorable Senator from Kentucky, who sits 








wish to make a few remarks, and then I am done: 
that is, in regard to the abolition of the slave trade 
between the States. I will state -that I do not 
agree with the majority of those who are stigma- 
tized as “ fanatics’’ arid * agitators.”” I do not 
clearly perceive that this Government possesses the 
poms to abolish it, and I have always said so, But 
will tell gentlemen what Ido believe. I believe that 
Congress has exercised powers which do not be- 
long to them half so plausibly as does this power. 
They have exercised powers which do not vest in 
them under the Constitution any more than does 
this power to abolish the trade between the Statea. 
As things now exist under the constitution of haif 
the States in the Union, slaves come under the 
head of articles of commerce, and being so b 
State authority, Congress has no right to abolish 
it. The right to regulate does not carry with it 
the right to destroy. I think that I had some of 
these convictions strongly impressed on my mind 
by reading some of the remarks of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wenster,] in the 
House of Representatives more than thirty years 
ago, on the embargo bill, when he argued that the 
power to regulate trade did not carry with it the 
ower to abolish trade, and that though Congress 
ep power to regulate it, it could not abol- 
it. 


For anything more than that we do | 


| permit himself to be brought before the people 
rues;” 
‘that he had no ty projects to build up, no 
enemies to punish;’’ ** that if elected to the Presi- 
dency, he would not be the mere President of a 
party;’’ and “ that the national good and the good 
of all parties would be his great and absorbing 
aim.”’ I referred to the declarations of leading 
and confidential friends, who might be supposed 
to speak from authority, which give point to his 
more general assurances, and show that reference 
was had to the subject of proscription from office, 
and the mode in which the execitive patronage 
should be administered. 1 cited those of the pres- 
ent distinguished Secre of State, made in a 
speech in this body, after the Philadelphia nomi- 
nation, to the effect that, ‘‘ while he (Gen. Taylor) 
‘ will do his duty in removing corrupt, or incompe- 
‘ tent, or unfaithful men from office, he will not be 
‘ the supporter of that infamous system of proscription 
‘which distributes the offices of the cowntry as the 
* spot vi !? I referred to the late 
Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crittenden,) who, 
in a public speech delivered in this city about the 
same time, is reported as saying of General Taylor, 
“he hates, loaihes proscription! God forbid he 
‘ should proscribe any man on account of a differ- 
‘ence of political sentiment. He would as soon 
‘ think of running from a.Mexican!’’ I referred 
also to the inaugural address, which specifies, a4 
from office, the want of honesty, 
ity, or fidelity, and intimates no other cause 
whatever; and to the construction which was 
placed upon these by reputed organs of the 
party when the wo! removal was commenced. 
then referred ao Sn ensenire eters of Demo- 
crats from office Seemann country, ag 
any apparent regard to their honesty, capacity, 
ph and the appointment of Se On 
their ; : 
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peen deceived by a wholesale system of fab- 
sing false accusations against faithful and hon- 
oe or he had changed his position, and 
a and carried out the system of distributing 
‘public offices as the =< of party victory. 
jp enter CASE, it ought to known which was 
je fact. The friends of the Administration were 
ied upon to answer whether there had been a 
shang of policy or not; whether these removals 
ae made on account of the political opinions of 
je officers removed, or for moral or official delin- 
ney. The public, and especially those whose 
paracters were involved, had a right to know. 
ind how has this great inquiry been answered ? 
We have no direct response to it, sir, in all the 
rmasks of the eight hours’ speech of the honor- 


ible Senator from Connecticut. Strange as it may 


t 
woe which I tendered has been evaded. We 


jaye not that distinet and unequivocal reply which 


his question remains unanswered. The | 


igstice to those whose reputation is concerned so | 


imperiously demands. Instead of it, we have 
sxilful evasions and ingenious digressions, adapted 
lead the mind from the true point of inquiry. 
if the policy of the Administration had been con- 
sistent with the assurances upon which it came 
ino power, it is hardly to be supposed that such 
»mode of defence would be employed by so sa- 
gacious and able an advocate. 

The honorable Senator, in his elaborate reply, 


yndertook to maintain in substance the position, | 


that the declarations of General Taylor and his friends 
did not commit him against the system of removals 
which he has adopted—that no pledges were given in- 
consistent with what he has done. 

| must confess, sir, my surprise at the an- 
nouncement of this proposition. It needed all the 
intrepidity of the honorable Senator from Con- 
necticut to proclaim it. It was so new, that no 
other person will ever claim priority of discovery, 
it was a declaration, in effect, that all the pledges 
of General Taylor and his friends on the subject 
of proscription, meant nothing!—that he, in his 
numerous letters, and they in their speeches, were 
constantly giving the most unequivocal assurances 
to the public, in language calculated to inspire 
confidence, and yet meant nothing! 1 will not 
suppose that such was the intention, while I feel 
that it would imply an attempt to deceive, which 
it would be unjust to impute. 

No, sir; these declarations did mean something; 
and they were so understood. They were in- 
ended as a reproof of the past, and a pledge for 
the future. Consider the circumstances under 
which they were made. It had often been charged 
that both of the great political parties had pursued 
the policy of proseribing political opponents when 
in power; at hen of them, which carried this 
policy to a greater extent upon its accession to 
place in 1840 than was ever done before, was 
yet loud in its condemnation. There are many 
who deprecate party organization, and are ever 
ready to enlist under the banner of those who 
promise to suppress it. The great body of the 
Democratic party felt a strong attachment to Gen- 
eral Taylor for his military achievements and 
patriotic services in the Mexican war; and many 
were anxious to bestow upon him the highest 
mark of their confidence and regard, notwith- 
standing his want of experience as a statesman, 
provided they ‘could do so without an abandon- 
ment of their political principles. They could not 
support him if he was to be the party candidate of 
the Whigs, with whom they differed upon great 
questions of principle and policy. They were 
willing, in their blind admiration, to go far, and 
Waive many ebjections, and even to meet him on 
the nho-party platform, while they could never con- 
sent to follow him into the ranks of the Whigs. 
It was under these circumstances that General 
Taylor first took his position as a candidate for 
] shim pe and by. his declaration of — 

ence of party, he drew to his su t large 
humbers, which i could not have does Ghent 

assurances. They were effectual, and ac- 
complished the intended result. And are wenow 
ae that they were idle words, without im- 
the honorable Senator from Connecticut had gone 
through the Y previous to the election, and 
Publicly declared, on Genennl Taylor’s behalf, that 


‘ll the pledges he had made were without mean- 


meaning? Can any one suppose that, if 





empties 
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ing, and that it must be distinctly understood, he || ico, or Battles of Taytor”—t make bold to say a frank word 


would sweep every Democrat from office, if he 
should be elected to the Presidency, the result 
would have been what it was? It is too late to 


come forward now with such an interpretation. | 


If true, it should have been given at the time. 


The just construction and fair import of the lan- | 


e€ constitute pledges strong as proof of Holy 


rit; and if a different construction was to be | 


given to it, it should have been done before the 
people acted upon the faith of these declarations. 

But the honorable Senator says that great in- 
justice has been done to President Taylor in the 


are ag deceptive, and as weil calculated to mis- 


ae 
lead, as if they had been positive fabrications. 


Sir, I deny this charge most positively and em- || 
I quoted from the published corre- | 


phatically. 
spondence of General Taylor, with entire accuracy, 
letter for letter, and word for word. This isa 
point of sufficient importance to be placed beyond 
a doubt. 
that no injustice was done by wresting any sen- 


| 
1} 
| 


| 
i 
| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


To demonstrate this fact, and to show || 


taken, when not so long as to preclude publication | 


with my remarks. (See Note A.) 





to the General of the people. 

“This is the case: With thousands of Democrats in_ this 
State, | depend upon your declaration, “ that you would in 
no case be the President of a party, but the President of the 
people.” Oa this ground the Democrats of Pennsylva.a 
will vote for you by hundreds and thousands. 

« But we are now told that you are exclusively the Whig 
candidate, tobe run as a Whig, elected as a Whig, and un- 
der Whig issues. 

*< If this be the case, the State of Pennsylvania will be lost 
to Taylor and the country. 

“I do not believe thia to be the case. Those who think 
with me in this county do not believe it. But, to set the 
matter at will you answer this letter with one tne? 
and with that line the Democratic hundreds and thousanda 


: , i fe ° 
extracts’ made from his cortespondence; and that || of Pennsylvania will move in a body for you 


**General, de not reject this appeal from a man who loves 
you for your batues, and the moral grandeur displayed in 
them, but loves you, first and last, because you have taken 
the position of Washington—not with parties, but in the 
hearts of the people. 

*« And as for the line, say simply : ‘I am still the candi. 
‘date, not of a party exclusively, but, if a candidate at all, 
*the candidate of the whole people.’ 

+ “GEORGE LIPPARD.”’ 


To which le'ter the following reply was received 


| by Mr. Lippard, on the 9th of August following 
tence from its context, I present the quotations, || 
and the entire letters from which the extracts are || 


ite date: 
[Private.} 
“Dear Str: Your letter of the Sth instant, asking of me 


* Baton Roveg, (La.,) July 24, 1848. 


|| a bine or two in regard to my position as a candidate for the 


] come now toa very important admission which | 


the honorable Senator felt constrained to make. 
The declarations of General Taylor were so nu- 


merous and pointed, and it was so impossible to | 
|| obedient servant, 


construe them as anything short of unequivocal 
pledges to stand and act independent of party, 
that the honorable Senator, borne down by the 


Presidency, has been duly received. 
“In reply, L have to say Taat | am NOT a PARTY CaNnpt- 
pDaTe, and if elected, shall not Be THe PResiDeNT OF a 


|| PARTY, BUT THE PRESIDENT OF THE WHOLE PROPLE. 


accumulated weight of the evidence, admits that | 


he must draw ‘a distinction between the earlier 
and later correspondence of the President;’’ that 
he did, in the first place, ‘* take the ground that he 
would not become a mere party candidate;’’ and 
that he subsequently became ‘ convinced that if 
his name was to be used with success, it must be 
on a nomination by one of the great parties of the 
country, and changed his position.” The Senator 
says: ‘* Before any convention was held, he mani- 
fested a change of purp nd at the Philadeiphia 
Convention it was proclafmed, ‘* so as to be under- 
stood and known of all men;’’ and he then “ be- 
came the candidate of the Whig party.” 


“[ am, dear sir, with high réspect and regurd, your moat 
Z. TAYLOR. 
* Geores LirrarD, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa,” 
Where now 'is the honorable Senator’s position, 
that “after he was nominated by the Philadel- 
bia convention,and had accepted that nomination, 
was a party candidate?’ The contradiction is 
positive and complete, not only in substance, but 


|| in language. The very words are traversed. ** He 


j 


| was a party candidate,’’ says the Senator; ‘1 am 


| 


not a party candidate,’ says General Taylor, 


|| nearly two months after the Philadelphia conven- 


tion! The object for which this letter was sought 


|| appears in that to which it is a reply. General 


Taylor is told that thousands of Demoerats in 
Pennsylvania depended upon his declaration that 


|| he would in no case be the President of a party, 


hen, the admission of the h | ' ) 
ee ee eee rae Saas || clusively the Whig candidate, in which case the 


|| State would be lost to him; and he was assured 
|| that if he would give the answer prescribed, the 


Senator, who appears as the advocate and defender 
of the Administration, and who may be supposed 
to speak with some authority, that previous to the 
convention referred to, General Taylor did stand 
pledged not to »ecome a mere party candidate, and 
that he subsequently changed his purpose. He is 
thus placed upon the no-party platform by the 
authoritative acknowledgment of the Senator. 
is placed, then, in a position inconsistent with that 
which he now occupies, or there would be no 
oceasion to change. The construction which I 
give to ‘the earlier correspondence,” is thus ad mit- 
ted to be correct. Now, sir, the honorable Sen- 
ator having placed him upon that no-party platform, 
and conceded that his earlier letters show the fact, 
it is incumbent on him to show when he descended 
from it, and went over and placed him upon that 
of the Whigs. But this he failed to do. 
show, on the contrary, that so far from it, General 
Taylor himself, long after the Philapelphia Con- 
vention, in his own letters, declared himself still 
to be upon the no-party platform, and bound him- 


self to it as strong as bolts of iron in blocks of gran- | 


ite. Nay, sir, the statue of Washington, in yonder 
enclosure, is not more firmly fixed upon its 
tal than was General Taylor upon that platform. 
The Philadelphia convention was held on the 
7th, 8th, and 9th of June, 1843; and I now read 
letters of General Taylor written after that time, 
in which he gives the broad denial to the Senator’s 


| 
1} 
1} 


| Democratic hundreds and thousands of that State 


| and were prepared to vote for him op that ground; 


but that they were now told he had become ex- 


|| would move ina body for him. And the writer 


1] , 
| dressed the Democratic masses, and, on the se- 


He | 


I will || 





! 
/ 
| 


' 


position that he had then become the Whig candi- | 


date, and asserts that he is “* not a party candidate,” 


but still remains in the position given him by * the 
earlier correspondence.” The first and most re- 
markable is in answer to a letterfrom Mr. Lippard, 
of Pennsylvania, the and object of which 
may be best understood by an examination of the 
letters entire. Mr. Lippard writes as follows: 
“ PHILADELPMA, 5, 1848. 
«© GeneraL: Will you regard a word froma f 


pertinent of obtrusive? It 1s after a good deal of reluctance 
I am induced to trouble you again; but 


5.5 Evel ean 







; 


| 


md as im- | 


| 


says, that with this answer in his hands, he ad- 


curity of General Taylor’s unbroken faith, assured 
them he could not become the President of a party, 
and appealed te them to sustain him as the inde- 
| pendent candidate, who had no frends to reward 
/and no enemies to punish. Mr. Lippard also 
| declares, that without the assurances contained in 
| this reply, General Taylor could not have obtained 
| the vote of Pennsylvania. 

I now present to the Senate General Taylor’s 
letter of August 9, accepting the nomination of a 
meeting of Democratic cuizens of Charleston, South 
| Carolina, on the same ticket with General W. O. 
Butler, the Democratic candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent: 

Baton Rovesg, (La.,) Jugust 9, 1848, 
| Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
| communication of the 26th ultimo, officially annoancing wo 
me my nomination for the Presidency, by a large meeting 





es- || of the Democratic citizens of C arleston, South Carolina, 


| held at that city on the 26th ultimo, and over which you 
were the presiding officer. This deliberate expression of 
| friendly a existing towatds me by a large and re+pect- 
able portion of the citrzens of your distinguished State has 
_been received by me with emotions of profound gratitude, 
and, though it be a poor return for such a high and unmerit- 
ed honor, [| beg them to accept my heartfelt thanks. 
Concluding that this nomination, like all others which T 
have had the honor of receiving from assemblages of my 
fellow-citizens in various parts of the Union, has been gen- 
erously offered me without pledges or conditions, it is 
thankfully accepted; and I beg you to assure my friends in 
whose behalf you are eee should it be my lot to fill 
the office for which [ have been nominated, it shall be my 
unceasing effort, in the discharge of its responsible duties, 
to give satisfaction to my countrymen. 
With assurances of my high esteem, I have the honor to 
be your obedient servant, Z. TAYLOR, 
To W. 8B. Purnete, Esq. 


Comment upon these letters is unnecessary. 
We have in one of them the most positive dec- 
larations, and in the other the acceptance of a 
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nomination utterly inconsistent with his position 
as a party candidate of the Whigs. 


As if to remove all chance for misunderstanding |, 
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tem of removals, justified by the emewebihe: Statik: || diehti dbnhie teammmeii 


| tained under such circumstances as are |i 


tor, has been carried by this Administration. 
From the best means of information I have been 


what he intended in saying he would not be a || able to obtain, 1 am constrained to believe that, 


* party candidate,’? General Taylor hae defined 
his meaning in his second letter to Captain Alli- 
son, dated ast Pascagoula, September 4, 1848. 
I find the extract in the speech of the honorable 
Senator from Connecticut, and present it precisely 
as it is there: 


T have said 5 am nota party candidate; nor am I in that | 


atraitened and sectarian sense which would prevent my being 
the President of the people, in case of my election. * * 

* * Tam not engaged to lay violent hands indiscriminately 
upon public officers, good and bad, who may differ in opinion 
with me, *..* 
party vandidaie. 

He would not lay violent hands upon public officers, 
good and bad, who might differ with him in opinion ! 
‘This is what he meant by not being a party candi- 
date! 


then, to the subject of proscription. We have the 


preeisely what the public was assured he would 
rot do—that he has laid violent hands indiscrim- 
inafely on public officers, good and bad, and pro- 
seribed those who differed with him in opinion 
from nearly ory office of importance within the 
Exccutive control. 

But the honorable Senator contends that General 
Taylor refused to give any pledges whatever, and 
cites expressions from some of his letters to sustain 
this position. A fair examination of his letters 
will lead to a very different conclusion. It will be 
found that General Taylor refused to pledge him- 
self to party; and that he did again and again pledge 
himself to the people, that he would not be pledged to 
perty. Now, because he said he would not be 
pledged to party, but would act independent of it, 
the argument of the Senator is, that it is consistent 
for him to be the mere exponent ofa party. Sir, 
this position needs no further comment. 

The Senator supposes General Taylor had an 
aversion to the Presidency, and that he did not 
write his letters for publication. It is not a little 
remarkable, then, that his letters, from the begin- 
ning to the end, should relate to the subject of the 
Presidency, and that they should so uniformly get 
into the public press. 

He wrote, too, *‘ with all the frankness ofa sol- 
dier,”’ as the Senator assures us. I will be greatly 
obliged to that Senator, or to any supporter of the 
Administration, to inform me in which of his letiers 
his position is defined upon the exciting question. 
of the day, the Wilmot proviso? Will any friead 
of his be so kind as to point out the letter? Is it 
not notorious, sir, that during the entire canvass 
for the Presidency, he was supported at the North 


That is what [ mean by not being a | 


These often-repeated declarations did refer, | 


| || right to vote on national affairs. 
authority of General Taylor himself to that effect, | 


And now, what wecomplain of is, that he has done | 





ful officers, or the extent to which the system of 


| removals has been carried, the Administration 
| stands without a parallel in the history of the 


country. 1 do not desire to judge harshly. I pre- 
sent the facts, and ask others to form their own 


|| opinion. The honorable Senator draws particular 
‘attention to the clerkships and subordinate posi- 


tions in the District of Columbia; as if the state 


of things here would necessarily give a yiew of the || 
| general administration of patronage throughout || 
the country. This District is not the United States; |) 
i} 
| Whole number 
} Making in all rorry removals on! 


and, whatever may be the case here, it has little 
to do with the great question. The subordinates 
in this city are non-combatants; they have nof the 
‘They are sepa- 
rated from their business associations in the dis- 
tant points from which they come; it often causes 
great individual distress to deprive them of the 
employment which brought them from their 
homes; and they stand on different ground from 
that of many at home, who can hold or leave office 
without severing their business associations, or 
exposing themselves or their families to inconve- 


| mience. Yet the Senator admits, that since the 


accession of President Taylor to power, one hun- 


| dred and six have been removed in the different 
| departments in this city, apart from the appoint- 


ments that have been made in consequence of re- 
signations, deaths, or increase of officers. To 
justify this proscription, reference is made in gen- 
eral terms to what is represented as the proscrip- 


| tive policy of former Democratic Administrations, 


There has been so much misrepresentation upon 


| this point, that the true state of the facts ought to 


be known. 

It has beer. so often asserted that President 
Jackson adopted a course of general proscription 
in the departments here, and that the same policy 
was pursued by his Deggcratic successors, that it 
is really supposed by yto be true. The very 
reverse, however, is the fact. There is great 
misapprehension upon this subject; and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut seems to have fallen into it. 
I trust he will allow me to set him right by pre- 
senting a few facts. I hope they will be under- 
stood, and that they will not be forgotten o¢ lost 
sight of. 

When General Jackson came into office on the 
4th of March, 1829, the clerks in the public offices 


in the city of Washington stood, more than four | 


Federalists to one Democrat. 


| of persons empleyed in the executive offices of the 


ls and Appointments to Office —Mr. Bradbury. 


| May 5, 


|| persons employed on the 4th Mes of a} 
whether regard is had to recklessness of the public || eal Sr, of March 1829, ang 


interest in the indiscriminate proscripuon of faith- | 


| term of President Ja 


[April 93, 


Senate 


| insure very great accuracy, The Dar tty & 
| 1889, published lizts of thee wd Slee of 
_ on the 1st of January, 1832, in each of | 

ments, designating the politics of each image 
and specifying each case of removal, resigna ual, 
and death, and showing who remained in oh 
January, 1832. These lists were carefully." 
pared, and corrections were invited at the ¢ ~~ 
their publication. During this period of a 
three years, the number of removals in the oot 
departments was as follows: weal 





y—for cay 
three-fourths of the fim 


| sf Jackson’s administration and 
|| comprising that period in which the larger part of 
| the removals were made. 
| [have been assured by a gentleman, who was 
jat the head of one of the departments for fou, 
| years from 1831, that only a single remoya| was 
made in it during the period, and that was of ay 
| individual guilty of acriminal offence; and by ap. 
| other gentleman who was at the head of differen, 
| departments for about ten years, commencing a; 
|| the same time, that no removal was made by him 
| in either department while he presided over ;.. 
Such was the manner in which patronage was ai. 
| 


without cause—duri 


ministered under ‘the proscriptive adminisirs. 
tions’’ of General Jackson. 
| The same liberal policy was continued by his 
|| successor; and, on the 4th day of March, igs), 
| when General Harrison took 
| government, afier ithad been in 


| 


ssession of the 
mocratic hands 
|| for twelve years, the Whigs (for they had then 
|| taken that name) still retained a majority of 52 in 
|| the public offices here. A list of all the officers in 
the several departments, with a designation of 
|| their political preferences, as indicated in the pre. 
ceding presidential contest, was published in the 
Daily Globe of May 5, 1841, with an invitation 
'| to all concerned to furnish corrections, as it was 
|| intended to republish it; and the corrected list will 
be found in the Extra Globe, of May 19, 1841, with 
the salary of each person placed against his name. 
I will not give these several lists in detail, as it 
would occupy too much of the time of the Senate, 
but will content myself with an abstract, giving 
the results without the names. 
There were employed in the different depart 


1829 1831 141 
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reliable opponent? In some localities, he was || 56 were Democrats, and 240 were Federalists— 

averred to be a better proviso man than the Buffalo || being a majority against the Democrats of 184. 

nominee; and in others, as the only candidate On the lst ry eng 1832, after all the changes 

on which the enemies of that measure could de- | made in consequence of removals, deaths, and re- 
| 


™ 
> 


as the friend of the proviso, and at the South as its | General Government in the city was 296; of whom 


oa 


oe 


eI, 


Treasury Department 1 
First Comptroiler’s Office..... 10 
Second Comptroiier’s Office. ..2 
First Auditor’s Office 

Second Auditor’s Office.......4 


aPweer 
oo 
Anak aus 


zy 
~ 


pend. Evento this day we cannot be said to have || signations, in a period of nearly three years, there 
any administrative policy upon many of the great 
questions that divide the country. No standard is 
raised anywhere. It appears to be furled, and 


ee) 


sull remained a Federal majority of 63—the whole 
number then being 307; of whom 122 were Dem- || Third Auditor’s Office 
ocrats, and 185 were Federalists. '| Fourth Auditor’s Office........ 4 
under the arm of some Secretary, moving from Mr. BELL. Will the Senator allow me to in- || Fifth Auditor's Office 
position to position, terrupt him? Ofcourse, I do not mean to answer || Sixt Auditor's Office, created 
At the Philadelphia Convention no declaration || his statements; I merely want to know where he | 
of principles was promulgated; and, according to || got the information that the persons whom he 
my recollection, a resolution was offered by a del- || speaks of as being in office in 1839 were Federal- 
egste from Ohio, to the efiect that General Taylor, || ists. 1 want to call the attention of the Senator to 
in aceepting the nomination, should be pledged to || the period of time at which they were appointed 
carry out ae principles—the proviso, tariff, &c.; || to office, and whether it was not under the admin- 
and it was declared to be out of order! Yet the || istration of Mr. Adams, or Mr. Monroe, or Mr. 
honorable Senator contends that the position of || Madison, or Mr. Jefferson? and how many re- 
General Taylor was unequivocal, from the moment || movals were made by Mr. Adams of the old re- 
that he accepted the nomination of that Convention; || publican corps? 


The whole number ments at Washington, as follows, viz: 
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War Department............. 
neer’s Department........ 
Adjutant General’s Office...... 
Paymaster General’s Office .... 
| Quartermaster Gen’!’s Office... 
Subsistence Department ......0 
Surgeon General’s Office ......0 
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and he adduces certain remarks in the Union, and 
extracts from a speech delivered by the late distin- 
guished Secretary of State, (Mr. Buchanan;) in 
support of the assertion. These extracts show that 
there were those who were not misled by the no- 
party professions that had been made; but they 
by no means established the fact that this was 
universally trae, The experienced and sagacious 
politician was incredulous; while others, more con- 
tding, beleved and acted upon the faith of decla- 
naan which they regarded as solemn and reliable 
pledges. 

1 now come to consider to what extent the sys- 


Mr. BRADBURY. The honorable Senator || Qtdnance Offic 


appears to object to the word Federalist. 1 used it 
to designate those who were opposed to the Ad- 
ministration of President Jackson, as the term 


Whig had not then been applied to the party that’ 


is now known by that name. I was not discuss- 
ing the origin of parties, but comparing the extent 
to which proscription bad been carried against 
political goesnenie under General Jackson and 
aylor. 

The penteaite Senator from Tennessee is in- 
that those statistics may be found in the 

Extra Globe of May 19, 1841; and they were ob- 
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Navy Department ieovek 

Navy Commissioner’s Office... .2 

General Post Office....,......11 

Library of Congress ..........0 

Pension Office , ompeed eye 

Office Indian Affairs eee etree ee eee eee 
ical Bureau eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 

Gen ls OCG. ccd sevrsensyecesccees 
Clothing Bureau .,.... 06.06. sccccceseneeeesessters 
Commissary General of Pur- 
chases (PoP PP Pee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee 
eben wernere cosas cottage 240 12 185 
ederal maj"ty ¢ “ in 1 setae eee teeeee 
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r SaaRies or Crerks, March, 1841. 


Dem. 
Department and Patent Office.... $11,982 
ale ey Department .. 2.0 eerererewes 15,750 
~ asia emece. Oe 
fir suditor eeeeeee ane 5350 
end, AUMILOL. oo sereee ress sere seeses ane 
s rd Auditor eeeeeneee eee wee eeeeeeee 19550 
vets ADAHOT seavenasvccsasesecesers Tat 
1) ed eeeee reese ” 
Wi a Otice Department........ 38,000 
Andi nptrOlleT.secenesseteseeserare 14,00 
od Comptroller. ..++ oe sceveee ooecw tae 
eral Land OFFICE... ..++eeeceesereee . 
aera 's OffICE..+-eseeveeereeeseeee 6,400 
er’s Offices «+ +05 ge eR beEeie bdeb ave er 
<opeitor’s | fFic@ eas veeveee eowbeccenecs ° 8i's00 
General Post OfflC@.. oo. cece cece eenes saa 
Wa Departine Mhev cose sssccoscsesdeses San 
PonsiOtt Office ceeeceecsereses oeeceeeve c — 
ordnang Office.. sets oheen Sasanse dees ’ 
pyrmaster General’s ¢ MACE vc ceceneeees _ 
gijatant General # Office... sees renee: in 
oice Indian AMBIT .. +. seeeeeseereees 400 
Chief Engineer’s Office...... bevedcs dis) [Re 
gybsistence pee 5 oe oWpen’s Geese eee — 
jenl BUr@All, ..... 60s eeeee eos — 
Tenestet General’s (}ffice......... 2,600 
rommissary General Parchases........ — 
surgeon Gencral’s Office... ..45.. ceeees — 
Commanding General’s Office........+. a 
Corning PUTOAU . ccc cc eee eee ewe ne rnee 1,000 
Navy Department aaeeses st eeeeeeneeeee 8.000 
Navy Commissioner’s Office. .......... 1,000 
Library of Congress. ..... ‘SP nia war 2,200 
qotal salaries 4th March, 1@41......... $286,715 
Removals and deductions to 19th May, 
[Bl vecceteeences ele aye 60892009 eee ,850 


qotal salaries 19th May «2.0.0... 06004. §8251,865 
Excess Federal salaries 4th March, 1844,......, 


Excess Federal salaries 19th May, 1841, (lees than 
three months after the inauguration of President 
flarrisOn) »..+++++ Peewee es weecee sees cone eeesee 
According to these tables, which are believed to 

be correct, we have, then, in these offices: 


A Whig majority, March 4. 1829........000000e 
“ ss January 1, 1882... s0.6 eevee 
“ “ March 4, 1841 .........0004. 


And this has been represented as proscription, 
and used as a justification for the actual een 


tion that followed the accession of the 
wer under General Harrison! 


Upon his death, Mr, Tyler, who had been 


elected Vice President by the Whigs, 


President; and the Democratic party is in no way 
responsible for the rules which he adopted in dis- |, 
nsing the patronage of the Government. The 
mocracy neither nominated nor elected him; |) 


and | protest against the attempt of the 


from Connecticut to hold them responsible for his | 
acts, or to palm off upon them the men whom he 


and his friends put into office. 





Removals and Appointments to Office—Mr. Bradbury. 


1844, yet when Mr. Polk surrendered the government on the 
4th of March last, the offices in Washington were then di- 
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On the expiration of Mr, Tyler’s term, Mr. 
Polk assumed the reins of government; and so far 


from proscribing all the 


offices, as has 


higs he found in the 
en sometimes represented, he 


practised great liberality. Making some removals 
deemed necessary to do justice to his friends, who 
constituted a large majority in the country, it is 


also true that many 
many were appointed to office under him. 
the late heads of a department informs 


higs were retained, and 


One of 
me that 


he appointed twelve in his department alone. 

The general accuracy of this statement cannot | 
be controverted; and what a contrast it presents 
‘o the conduct of the no-party Administration that 


has succeeded ! 


Among all the new appointments 


that have been made, in what department has a 


Democrat been the recipient of a place? 


The honorable Senator from Connecticut has 
been led into a most unaccountable error in regard 
to the preponderance of Democrats in the Depart- 


ments on the accession of General Taylor. 


He 


has given a statement which I am assured is so 
wide from the true state of the facts, that I am 


constrained to notice it. , 


Icannot account for so wild a calculation, un- 
less it may have been prepared for the Senator by 
‘ome applicant for place, who, indifferent to the 


fate of 
ions as might lead to more removals. 


nt incumbents, made such representa- 


I will now give what I understand to be the 
facts. In May last, a list was carefully prepared 


bya gentleman who had good 
accuracy, and published in the Union. 


opportunity for 


I present this table, with the following explana- 


tory remarks, from that journal : 
* Notw 


Davemen States 1841, who 


were 


and who were styled as Democrats in 


the fact that Mr. Tyler appointed many 








vided as the following table exhibits: 


Whigs. Democrats. 


This list embraces the heads of departments, clerks, and 
messengers, upto March 3, 1849, as near as can be ascer- 
Although it may be, in some particulars of classifi- 
eation, incorrect, itis thought that the errors will swell the 
It was prepared 
for us by a gentleman who has taken some interest in such 
years past, and whose extensive 
personal acquaintance and great industry of research give 


tained. 
Whig side and decrease the Democratic. 


statistics for a number ¢ 


| every assurance of its general accuracy. 
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BE <4 ca ntnnndee.cchocabiasetnh omnes L 5 
CREIEONEL, casncetccne co aceeen he eet ou 1 J 
‘Treasurer....... «++ at Coden 000 the teehee 1 0 
Register of the Treasury............-s0+05 0 1 
| BORON Shin vic vcins ha bp bee an Fon 0 bane Seber 0 l 
| Assistant Secretary of the Treasury....... 0 1 
Comunissioner of Patents, } 
¢ pe | 
ss sands 
6s Customs, te e 
« Indian Affairs, and | 
- Public Buildings, J 
Examiners of the Patent Office........... l 3 
Assistant Examiners........... 0.0006 ce00s J 3 
Assistant Postmaster General........... as’ 2 1 
United States Marshal....... 0.5.00 eeeeees 0 1 
District Attorney......... Ga debhas. vane Ne 0 1 
CUE cabs Uoese vadeece shepaseeee 0 l 
Warden ...... Hass sae SVR CUNEA A 0 0 
Navy Agent 66000 wicccesccces we oUt adic é 0 I 
7 26 
CHIEF CLERKS. 
. Dem. Whig 
Chief clerks of departments........ 1 5 
“ Auditors ......+.+.. 1 5 
“ Comptrollers ....... 1 1 
a Register............ 0 1 
“ Solicitor ........... 0 1 
“ Treasurer.......... . 0 l 
66 Assistant Secretary.. 0 1 
= Commissioners...... 9 5 
3 Ww 
¢ Bureans in War and 
Navy Department. 4 8-7 28 
14 54 


I have also been furnished with a statement in 
reference to the heads of the bureaus, the chief | 
e principal officers in 
further light on the | 


clerks, and some other of 
this city, which may thro 
subject : 

Without including the heads of departr 
course, all Whigs, aod the chiefs of the b 


thus : 





Department of State.... 2... secs eeceee 10 
Patent Ofbe@s...2gccccccdassmebecceacsedd 
War Department... ...... 00-0. -05 seaee® 
Adjutant Geperal’s Office............... 8 
Commanding General................. oe 
Paymaster General.... ......6.--5. cece 6 
CRI, cn ich cared hese es base copncces 9 
Quartermaster General... ........-005- 6 
Engineer Corps....... SPs ance sdaree tases 5 
Topographical Engineer.......... euseage 6 
Commissary General............+.65+0++ 5 
Surgeon General... .... 2s. ecccee neces 2 
Navy Department..........ccsccccceeees 4 
Bureau of Construction ................. 2 
| Burean of Yards and Docks............. 7 
Bureau of Hydrography............+.5.. l 
Bureau of Provisions.............0++.0+. 2 
Bureau Of Surgery........cceeceveeecees 2 
| Treasury Department............-++00+5 8 
Treasurer .......... See npiencéneacee aes 8 
EEUU s Gssesantase cocctecharperen? 28 
PORMOW COB Se ec ccc ccc ckec cece betses 18 
En@iam  OMGOsiee csccnes coccs ses ngpebece 7 
Firat Comptrotier so... ccccccscccsadaess 4 
| Seeond Comptrolier.... 2... ..eeeeceeeeee 3 
| PAROS: AG sos 5 ove tien boinitic codcon sees 5 
Second AMBRE. 00. .0:cnceesecccerecerves \4 
DATE MOTIO occ ccncecccccccsccsccceuns 12 
| Pambtly Aaai00e. 2 icnccdviascvcccscods cones 5 
DE Eon owe curbs cane nccunesegs 9 
TT «5 tec anuacdegadsbeate s4n 18 
Register of the Treasury..............05+ 13 
| SP ea ec occ ccapechbbecocsocceseseas 4 
Post Office Dep :rtment................+ 10 
Attorney General... 2.2 ccccscccsececees 1 
266 
Excess of Democrats. .........s00eeeeneeees 


Dem. Whig. | 
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tion of the customs, the registers and receivers in 
the land offices, the postmasters, and in fine the 
thousands of officers extending all over the coun- 
try, upon whom the Executive power and patron- 
age can be bruught to bear. But before | examine 
into the manner in which this patronage has been 
exercised by the present Administration, | will go 
back to the alleged proscription under President 
| Jackson, and set history right on that subject. 
This can best be done by presenting to the Senate, 
and to the country @ few substantial facts. If the 
| honorable Senator had recollected them, he would 
hardly have fallen into the errors, or indulged in 
the language he saw fit to use. He says: ** Gen- 
| eral Jackson, at an early day after his acceasiow to 
office, entered upon a wholesale system of pro- 
scription or removals for opinion’s sake,” and 
‘this system was prosecuted with relentless 
vigor,’’ according to the Senator, during the entire 
period of his administration, and that of his suc- 
| cessor, Mr. Van Buren. 

Now, sir, let us look at this relentiess proscrip- 
tion, apd see what it was. 

in answer to a resolution of the House of Rep 
resentatives of July 16, 1841, an official list was 
laid before that body, by the heads of the depurt- 
ments, of all officers appointed by the President, 
with the advice of the Senate, who had been re- 
moved from office from the 4th of March, 1829, 
to the 4th of March, 1841, and they numbered pre- 
cisely tivo hundred and eigMy-three. 

This period comprises the twelve years while 
the administration was in Democratic hands, under 
Jackson and Van Buren, and while the ** whole- 
sale system of proscription’’ was prosecuted * with 
~diedhes vigor!”? [give an abstract containing 
the removals under each department. 

List of the number of officers, who derive their appointment 
fromthe nomination of the President and concurrence of 


the Senate, removed from ojfice from the 4th of Murch, 
1829, to the 4th of Murch, 1841. 


| 
| 


Departinent of State—Diplomatic .... 2.0.6.6. ee cee 21 
| Cree ioc ca cecddedecccsees 44 
Marshals, attorneys, &e.... .37 
Miscellaneous.......... 00+. 16—118 
War Department—Dismissed or not reappointed. ... li 
Treasury Department—Collectors.. 2... 6... 6 eee. 46 
BUrveyorsens cc ccccccseners i2 
Navai officers, .........«+++ 7 
Appraisers...... 3 


Registers in Laud Office...19 
Receivers e 6... S133 
|| Post-Oflice Department—Deputy postmasters from 
i July 2, ik06—the date of the 
act authorizing such ap 
pointments...... ecepess IS 


] Total ica 1G Pea Wan os 80 'bb,h90e cceediewac’s shgss Uns 
| On the 4th of March, 1841, the anti-proscriptive 
| party came into power, under Harrison and Tyler; 
|| and Mt appears, in answer to the resolution of July 
| 16, that the number of removals of the same clasa 
|| of officers to which [ have referred, from the 4th 
| of March to the time of the response in July fol- 
|| lowing, (subordinates not being embraced in either 
case,) was 182—nearly two-thirds as many in 
| four-and-a-half months, under the non-proscrip- 
| tive policy of the Whigs, as occurred in tweive 
| years, under the proscriptive administrations of 
| Jackson and Van Buren! 

| Mr. DAWSON. Will the Senator allow me 
| 

| 


| 
j 
| 


to ask him a question? 


Mr. BRADBURY. Certainly, sir. 
Mr. DAWSON. Hew many were removed 
|| during the first six months of General Jackson's 


| . Mr. BRADBURY. 


precise number in that particular period. 


l am unable to state the 


| 
i 
Mr. DAWSON. The important officers are 
generally removed during the first few months of 
the incoming Administration; and I suppose it 
will be found that most of the removals were made 
in the early part of the administration of General 
Jackson. 


Mr. BRADBURY. 


It may be so; and I find 


Seventeen bureaus held by civilians, 3 Democratic, 14 '| that under Jackson’s administration, the numbe:: 


Whig. 


So much for some of the principal officers here. | 


of postmasters removed during the first year was 
491; while we are informed by the Senator from 


I annex a schedule of particulars which has been | Connecticut, that during the first year of the pres- 
furnished me, to afford the means of correction, if °"* Administration, the case stands (March 9, 


any mistake oxists. (See note B.) 
t, sir, Ido not stop here. 1 


beyond this District, into the States, and see what 6 “ “ “ 
ic and | 


eee 


the facts are there. There are the di 


consular corps, the marshals, the distri 


at 
the 


1850) as follows: 


to co || Appointed by the Postmaster General, on nemovats.. 3,406 
& “ at a“ 


ss on resignations 2,802 
218 


New appointments by the Postmaster General ...... 6,426 
Making 6,426 new appointments, and 3,406 


on deaths...... 
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mestovacs in a year, under the ‘liberal poli- 
ey’’ of General Taylor, against 491 under “ the 
relentless proscription’’ of General Jackson! Bat 
this is not all; the Senator’s language includes 


only the removals made by the Postmaster General, | 


and not those where the emoluments exceed one 


thousand dollars per annum, and the appointment | 


comes from the President. And as to the large 
namber of resignations, some of them arose from 
the offices being worthless, and others to prevent 
being removed. 

But the Senator says there are many post offices 
remaining, from which no removal has been made. 
Aside from the fact that many of them have long 


| 


been held by Whigs, what is the character of the | 


offices remaining, compared with those from which 
removals have been made? Are they lucrative or 
important? Not at all. As a general remark, 
they are places of little income, hardly paying for 
the trouble of discharging the duties. And yet 
the honorable Senator gravely compares them by 
number with the valuable offices which have been 
filled by ‘his friends; as if an office that paid one 
or two dollars per month should offset one whose 
emolumenté were one, two, or three thousand dol- 
lare a year! Such mode of reasoning has no 
parallel, except by that of the magistrate in Knick- 
ervbocker, who adjudicated upon the accounts of 
two litigants by counting the leaves of the 'edgers 
upon which their muteal charges were made, and, 
finding that each contRined an equal number, he 
decided that the accounts uheonnd, and dismissed 


| 


j 


| 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


the parties! Such appears to be the rule of de- | 


cision of the honorable Senator. 


The Senator | 


states the number of removals of postmasters in | 


Maine, and | presume he does it correctly; but he 
omits to say that every one holding his place under 


ception, has been removed. 


office in our State, I have-to say, that every Democrat who 
held an office of any importance, has been removed, (there 
may be two or three exceptions, as there are that many 
whose polities [ do not Know,) and their places have been 
supplied by Whigs—several of them from owner States. 

A member from Alabama says: 

This Administration has seized upon nearly every im- 
portant office in this State, (Alabama,) and they are now 


filled by Whigs. ‘The exceptions are few and generally un- 
important. 


A member from New Hampshire writes: 

In answer to your inquiries, removals have generally 
been made in the most important offices in New Hampshire 
by the present Administration, and Whigs appointed in place 
of Democrats. 

To which a member from Vermont adds: 

The same is true with regard to Vermont. 

A member from Ohio says: 

In reply to your inquiry, I have to say that in the section 
of Ohio in which [ reside, removals have been made by the 
present Administration of a very large majority of the per- 
sons holding any Office of importance on the 4th of March, 
1849, and appointments made from the ranks of the friends 
of the Administration. 

A member from Tennessee says: 

In answer to your note of this date, I have to say that 
nearly all the offices under the General Government in the 
State of Tennessee, of any importance or emolument, are 
now filled by Whigs. 

A member from Connecticut writes: 

In answer to an inquiry just put to me, have to say that 


there are in my congressional district, sixty-eight post | 


offices, and the incumbeuts of thirty-five of them have been 
changed within the last year, Of the others,a large number 
of the incumbents have already agreed in politics with the 
present Administration. I think there are not more than 
six or eight offices now in the charge of Democrats, whose 
annual income is over one hundred dollars. 


A member from Michigan says: 


Yours of this date, asking for information as to the extent 
to which Democrats have been removed from office by the 
present Administration in the State of Michigan, is just re- 


|| ceived. 
the President’s appointment, with a solitary ex- | 


| 


[ regret that the honorable Senator, after giving | 


the removals under the Post Office Department, | 


| 


did not see fit to go on, and inform the Senate of | 


the number under the other departments of the 
public service—how many marshals, district attor- 


neys, land officers, collectors, surveyors, and sub- 


ordinates in the custom-houses—and that he has 


chosen to give us no light upon this wide field of | 


executive patronage. 


} 
| 


} 


hus left, we must seek | 


such information as ean be obtained from other | 


sourees, Anxiously desiring to be accurate in my 
statements, and to do no injustice to any one, | 
soughi information from members of Congress, 
from different States, as to the facts in their re- 
apective localities, and { now submit letters from 
mernbers from several of the States: 

A member from New York writes: 

Ta answer to your inquiry how generally the syetem of re- 
mova! from office for political opinions has been adopted in 
our State by the present Administration, and to what extent 
Democrats there have been retained in office, I can only 
say, thet so far as T have any knowledge, not a single Dem- 
eerat helds, at this thine, any office of the least importance 
in New York, within the reach of the Federal Government. 
There may be here and there a deputy postmaster in some 
oberare neighborhood ; ‘but, from the general course pur- 
sued, it iv evident that all have been displaced whose suc- 
cessor could be agreed upon, or when one could be found 
who wouid accept the office. 

A member from Mississippi writes: 

In reply to your inquiry of this morning, [ have to state, 
that { Know very few Democratic officers in Mississippi who 
have beew permitted to retain offices under this Adurinistra- 
ties. Bome of the most worthy and faithful men in our 
State have been removed for no apparent reason, except 
that they were known to be decided Democrats, 

A member from Indiana writes: 

Tn reply to your inquiry [have to state, that! know of but 
one incumbent friendly to the last Administration, of any 
valanbie or prominent office or employment, held under the 
United States in Indiana, whe has not been removed from 
office since President Taylor came into power, oa the 5th of 
March, 1879. Ido not say but that there may be oceasion- 
ality x Democratic postmaster in the country undisturbed, 
where the emoluments of the post are too insignificant to 
excite the cupidity of an office-seeking neighbor, 

A member from Florida writes: 

Tie in Florida has been general and complete. Only 
one rat remains in any office of importance, so far 
ae I recoeet; and he owes his continua thus far, to a 
dispute berween different icants for the . Of course 
allusion is em to offices. A post- 
master retained at St. Augustine, is an exception to the 
general rule which has been put in ‘practice. 

A member from Illinois writes: 

In reply to your inquiry [ take oceasion to say, that in my 
eptuion, no Democrat in my State ((Hinois) holds a Federal 
ailice at this time, of ‘cousequence or consideration. 

A member from writes: 

in anewer to your inquiry im relation to removals from 


| 


| 


\ 


In reply, I have to state that I know of no Democrat who 
now holds any office in Michigan of any considerable profit 
or importance under the National Administration. As re- 
gards the important and desirable Offices, either Democrats 
have been removed to make room for Whigs, or Whigs ap- 
pointed in their places on the expiration of their commis- 
sions. 


A mem)er from Pennsylvania writes: 


As you are in process of jnvestigation of the removals and 
changes of officers, I can e that in Pennsylvania all the 
important offices have been placed in the hands of the 
Whigs by the present Adminis:ration. 


A member from Arkansas writes: 


In reply to your inquiry, I have to say that the registers | 


and receivers (fourteen in number) in the State of Arkan- 


sas were removed on the same day, soon after the accession | 


of President Taylor to office. About the same time the dis- 
trictattorney and surveyor general were removed, and a few 
months afterwards the marshal. As far as | am informed, 
the principal postmasters have been removed, and succeeded 
by persons of different polities. 


A member from Kentucky writes: 

The important offices in my section of the State of Ken- 
tucky have been taken from the Democrats, and given to 
the Whigs. Some postmasters, even, who kept offices 
merely for the convenience of the neighborhood, have been 
removed, and Whigs appointed in their stead. 

in my own State, every office of importance is 
now filled.by the friends of the powers that be. 
Collecters of customs, surveyors, marshal, district 
attorney, postmasters appointed by the President, 
(with a solitary exception,) most of the other post- 
masters whose emoluments are of any consider- 
able importance, and even keepers of the light- 
houses, have been swept by the board. Proscrip- 
tion has done its work perfect; and “ violent hands 
have been laid, indiscriminately, upon the public 
officers’ who differed from General Taylor in po- 
litical opinion, notwithstanding they were honest, 
capable, and faithful, and far less obnoxious to the 
charge of political partisanship than those who 
have succeeded them. 

A statement has been sent to me in regard to the 
custom-house in Salem, Massachusetts, showin 
that there has been no time, for the last fifteen 
years, when the larger share of the emoluments of 
that office was not received by Whigs, and that no 
removal of subordinates had been made under 
Democratic Administrations; yet, upon the acces- 
sion of President Taylor, proscription has 
out such victims as the accomplished and talented 
Hawthorne. 

Bat - a not cite further evidence on this sub- 
ject. e same response comes from every quar- 
te of the Union. ft 

The position, that ander no former Adm inistra- 
ceapanemiantete beac been carried to 
so great an extent, sustained by the 
facts which Ihave presented. | believe, further, 
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that the number of removals will be fo 
near! y as great, if not greater, than the 
of all that have been made by every De 
Administration from the foundation of thea 
ment to the present time. Whata redemn 
the no-party pledges that were made to = 
hat an exemplification of that « liber 
policy” which affects to scorn the odious ¢, 
of bestowing the public officesas the Spoils Bm 
victory! Yet the honorable Senator jn en 
calls for more removals! I pray, let them — 
if + Sa desire it; for the few nis, 
which have been spared are of |i re 
hie eectemntg pa ttle comparati 
or what pur i i : j 
a t purpose, sir, I ask, is all this Prose 
Ts it to equalize the offices? The 
stated shear shed such eeind of pelt 
nothing to support it—that there can be no has 
tence that equality has been the rule of action 
Mr. BADGER. I would ask the honoris 
Senator if the writers of the letters he has 
say that they were improper removals? The 
honorable Senator did not read anything of th 
kind. = gine 
Mr. BRADBURY. They were removals 
Democrats, and Whigs were appointed to suc 
them. The officers removed were men who 
the confidence and respect of the communit 
being a Democrat appears to be regarded as 4 gy/. 
ficient ground alone to make a removal “ proper,” 
in these days of non-prosciption. ; 
Mr. BORLAND. If the honorable gentleman 
will allow me a moment. Inasmuch as it seem; 
to be desirable to collect information upon the 
subject, I feel disposed to contribute a little, and 
to say that in my State the Administration jas 
not nef removed all the Democrats, but som 
of the Whigs also, and some of its own appoint. 
ments. 
Mr. BRADBURY. Another ground of justi. 
cation I understand to be that the officers removed 
were active partisans, or interfered in elections, 
How happens it, then, that the new appointment 
have generally been made of the most active part 
sans in the country? Presidents of Rough and 
Ready clubs, and political orators who devoted 
themselves to party electioneering, have been put 
into office, while some of the most quiet and unex- 
ceptionable men have been removed. If the object 
in the selection had been to procure political inter. 
ference, the choice could not, in many cases, have 
been more fortunate. The absurdity of this pre 
tence is so palpable, I am tempted to show it up. 
A Representative from Kentucky some time ago 
sent me, unsolicited, the following letter, which 
will explain what services were expected to be 
performed by the newly-appointed officers; ani 
how far fealty to the Administration is the price 
patronage 


Sir: The subject of removals from office by the present 
Administration is under consideration in the Senate, and 
yourself and the honorable Mr. Smiru, of Connecticut, are 
engaged in its discussion. I was appointed by Mr. Polk 
postmaster at Maysville, July 1, 1845, and somewhere about 
the middie of June Jast, before my commission had expired, 
Eti D. Anderson, esq., was appointed by General Taylor 0 
succeed me. I have never received to this day any official 
notice of my removal. eé friends of the Administration 
in Kentacky gave as the reason for my removal that | was 
an active politician, and it was contrary to the doctrine and 
purposes of the Administration to retain any man in offee 

in polities. While I was canvass 
ata Ht point, several large bags 
politica nts, addressed to my successor, Mr. An- 
derson, and franked by the TRUMAN Smita, were seal 
from Washington city to the t office, and 4 
quantity of them delivered to a Wh 
M veiiag { went Gis office, called 

aye to post 
master, procured some of the documents, 
beer A prenprors ie) Anderson, of a 

tri em, by exhibiting them 

oceasion where I made a 


und to 


of 
ceed 
had 
Y; but 
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re at liberty to make use 
pise fac Yrehould you think it advisable to 


rarely ou! Obtint serv 


R. H. STANTON, 
Comment is unnecessary. = 
failing to vindicate the Administration, and find- 
- che taak too uninviting to be pursued, my hon- 
eS friend has abandoned it, to engage in a re- 
a of the history of the Democratic party. He 
this part of his labor with an attack 
the Administration of President Jackson. 
, Administration has become a part of the his- 
of the country, inscribed upon some of its 
abies pages, an needs no defence from me. 
jhe laboring millions, in whose behalf its tri- 
ymphs were achieved, vindicated and sustained it. 
jy is nOW recollected for the impress it stamped 
the legislation of the country, and the ben- 
ais it conferred. I can always forgive a Whig 
jr any decorous assault upon President Jackson. 
That party have strong reasons for ee 
jim with chagrin. He struck down and trample 
iieir idol policy in the dust. He destroyed their 
yel-concerted schemes. An organized and pow- 
wfal party ullied itself with a gigantic system of 
internal improvement, and the associated wealth 
of the nation, controlled by an immense banking 
wtablishment, with its branches in every part of 
the Union; and by these mighty aids it was upon 
the point of attaining and establishing itself perma- 
rently in power. The avenues of business were 
controlled; the public press and public men were 
attached to its interest, and accommodated by its 
ital, Schemes were on foot that would have 
required millions and tens of millions of dollars 
io complete them. They made a direct appeal to 
jocal interests SO numerous that resistance was 
dangerous and seemed hopeless. President Jack- 
son was urged, from regard to every consideration 
affecting himself, and the safety of the party with 
which he had acted, to forego the veto. He 
preferred the public good to present ease ‘and 
temporary success, and did his duty, and met 
the shock. The same devotion to principle 
impelled him to grapple with and crush, in a 
more desperate conflict, the United States Bank. 
ls it strange, then, that when engaged in the 
struggle to which these questions gave rise, the 
people should have insisted that their champion 
should stand at the helm for another term? As- 
suredly not; and, although favorable to the one- 
erm principle, he is not obnoxious to the censure 
of the Senator from Connecticut for yielding his 
wishes at the call of the country, and consenting 
toa reélection. 

He “corrupt the public press,” or bring the 
patronage of the Government into conflict with the 
freedom of elections! How preposterous the 
charge! Jt was not he who advanced money to 
editors. They did not look to him for $52,000 
loans, The Senator has mistaken the direction to 
which he should turn his investigations on this 
subject. Let him seek for information in the 
archives of that corporation which sought to con- 
trol the currency and the politics of the county. 

The honorable Senator contends that General 
Jackson was elected President upon pledges not to 
make removals from office; and that upon his 
accession to power, he violated these pledges “* by 
entering upon a wholesale system of proscription. ”’ 
It isasufficient answer to this position. that he 
Was not elected upon any pl of the kind. 

form was the watchword of the canvass. But 
upon what proof does the Senator rest his allega- 
tion? Upon letters written during the contest, 
giving to the public assurances as to his position 
*r course of action, like those of General ‘Taylor? 
Notat all. He wrote no auch letiers; his friends 
fave no such assurances. The honorable Senator 
can find nothing, absolutely nothing, except a letter 
Written to Mr. Monroe, ard a before that 
‘ime, making suggestions. in reference to circum- 
stances then existing. And I need not say that 
the Senator must have found himself sorely pressed 
: ‘0 attempt any analogy between such a letter and 
a direct and unequivocal assurances that flooded 
: © country during the recent presidential contest. 
The allusion of the honorable Senator to the ex- 
: penditures under President Jackson’s adminstra- 
NORS Was most unfortunate for his It 
was calculated to provoke examination into a sub- 
JecLabout which, 1 should suppose, he, as, the 
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especial friend of the present Administration, would 
feel not a little sensitive. By reference to official 
documents, it will be found the total expendi- 
ture of the Government for the year 1830, exclu- 
sive of payments on account of the public debt, 
was $13,229,533; and the average annual expendi- 
ture, as above, during the first term of President 
Jackson, was $14,062,469. The Florida war in- 
creased the expenditures beyond this amount du- 
ring the second term. Now, sir, we have laid upon 
our tables an ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATIONS, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1851, from the Treas- 
ury Department, which calls for the modest sum || 
Of iss 6:0 oH KS codocccccicccccesce $44,907,098 73 | 
From which deduct estimates for | 


yment on account of the pub- 
Neil eiia aces digits 7,533,850 10 || 
And there will remain.......... 37,461,242 63 | 
This sum should be further reduced 
by the estimated cost of collect- 
ing the customs, as this expense 
was formerly deducted before 


the revenues were paid into the 
treasury..... 2,700,000 00 | 


And there will still remain....... 34,761,242 63 || 

Almost THIRTY-FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, as || 
the estimated expenditure for the next year by an || 
Administration whose friends and champions ar- || 
raign that of Jackson for extravagance! Whether | 
this vast amount will be sufficient or not, we do || 
not know. How much may be appropriated for | 
internal improvements remains to be determined. | 
But if atithe of what is asked shall be granted, 
and receive the Executive approbation, millions || 
more will be required. We have just had a de- || 
ficiency bill before us which appropriates some 
two millions of dollars, | think, to make up for 
the deficiencies in the appropriations of the last 













ear. 
r Mr. DAWSON. Will the Senator allow me 
to ask one question for information? How much 
of this estimate of the deficiency bill is for a bal- | 
ance due, arising out of transactions of the past || 
Administration? I merely wish to ask to prevent 
misapprehension, and for the purpose of placing 
the truth before the country. Ina country like 
this the facta should be fairly represented by all 
parties, Ifany error of the Government has taken 
place, it is to be remedied by a proper understand- 
ing. Ihave sufficient confidence in the intelligence 
of the country to believe that no Administration | 
can impose upon our people, and ask for appro- || 
priations to which they are not entitled, 

Mr. BRADBURY. Undoubtedly a considera- 
ble portion of the appropriations in the deficiency 
bill is necessary to meet expenses which grew out | 





| Union—State, county, and 
| province is, to execute most of the purposes of 


| of the Democratic party. 


ence to the expense of collecting the customs at 
the poet New York, and the number of persons 
employed in that service, under President Jackson. 
ad hia number, as given by the Senator, is as 
OHows : 


DOWD. 0 bc cee cccccewscvcsetevs covtcdw MB 
TEBR ss ois cccin csv ccd clo csoncccccccccoces 268 
WEBB. sc vise ac cvecse 6 ee U eee ewes cesewe 324 
In the Secretary’s estimate to which | have re- 


ferred, I find that provision is now asked for more 
than 700 persons in this same custom-house. Has 
the revenue increased so greatly beyond the 
amount in 1833, as to keep pace with this increase 
of force? By no means. The revenue from cue- 
toms in 1833 was, in round numbers, twenty-nine 
millions of dollars; which is little short of the 
amount which the Secretary estimated would be 
received from that source the present year. I 
believe, sir, a very general and very extensive 


| reform is demanded, to bring down the expendi- 
| tures of the Government to some reasonable lim- 


its. The estimate for the next year is large; the 


| indications of extravagance are alarming; and the 


assault on President Jackson’s administration pro- 


| vokes a contrast of great imterest to the people of 


thig country, if they would escape the faie of the 
over-taxed subjects of European Governments. 
It is a startling fact, that though the Federal 
Government was instituted for a few specific ob~ 
jects, its expenses have increased until they now 
equal, if they do not exceed, the aggregate expend- 
itures of the various local governments of the 
municipal—whose 


civil government. 
The honorable Senator, after his review of the 


| administration of President Jackson, takes up that 
| of Mr. Poik,and attempts to hold him responsible 


for the action, under the House proposiuon, in- 
stead of the Senate amendment, of the resolution 
for the annexation of Texas. ‘The reselution, as 
amended, authorized a choice of two modes of ac- 
tion; and the selection was made, without the 


authority or advice of Mr. Polk, by the Adminis- 
| tration which the Senator from Connecticut con- 


tributed to place in power, against the united effort 
He and his frends are 
responsible for that selection, which was made 
before the Government went out of their hands, 
The question of reversing the decision, after it had 
once been made by competent adthority, is a very 
different one from that of making the original de- 
cision. A question of power arises, upon which 


| different opinions may be entertamed. 


But the Senator thinks Mr. Poik violated the 
principles of the Kane leuer, by his support of the 





of the late war. I did not assail or condemn that 
bill; it was necessary that | should refer to it to 
give an accurate view of the extent of the appro- 
priations now called for. The honorable Senator | 
does not allude to the thirty-five millions that are | 
called for, for the ordinary expenses of the gov- 
ernment, in a year of profound peace, but ex- 
presses his confidence that no Administration | 
will ask for appropriations to which they are not | 
entitled. I have not the slightest disposition to | 
do any injustice to the Administration. 
ferred to known facts—to documents which they | 
have spread before us; and I should rejoice if I 
could of any service in arresting the progress 

of this Government in extravagance of expendi- 

tures, by calling attention to the subject. In 1830 | 
the population was little less than thirteen millions, 
and the expenditures were a fraction more than a | 
dollar for each inhabitant. The present popula- 
tion may be a little more than twenty millions, 
and the ordinary expenditures at the rate of more 











expenditures, instead of diminishing, are increas- 
ing at a ratio of seventy-five per cent. faster than 
the population, in the period to which I have re- 
ferred. It is time to pause, and consider to what 
end this course will lead, and what is to be the 
| burden upon the people when our population shall 








reach the number thata few more decades will 
give, It is time to see if somethin, cannot be 
done in the way of retrenchment—something to 
limit such enormous expenditures. To do this, 
not only Executive departments, but Gon- 
must codperate in the effort. i 
orThe Seuator was unfortunate, also, in his refer- 


I re- || 


| than one and three-fourths—thus showing that the || 


policy of the tarnfl of 1846. Upon this point ft 
take issue with my honorabie friend, and maintain 
| that the general principles of that tariff are ienti- 
| cal with those of the letter, The letier advocates 
the policy of extending fair and just protecuon to 
all the great interesis of the whole Union, em- 
bracing agriculture, the mechanic arts, commerce, 
|}and navigation, as weil as manulactures; and 
| hence the objection in.the minds of sume persons, 
| who appear to regard manufactures as alone enti- 
tied to the fosterimg care of the Government. I 
will let the letter speak for itself: 


Co.omBia, Tennesser, June 19, 1848. 

Dear Sir: I have recently received several letters in ref- 
erence to my opinions on Whe subject of the tariff, and among 
others, yours of the 30th ultimo. My opinions on this sub- 
jéct have been often given to the public. They are to be 
found in my public acts, and in the public discussions in 
| whieh.I have participated. | am in tavor of a tantf for 
revenue—such a one as will yield a sufficient amount to the 
treasury to defray the expenses of the Government, eco- 
nomically administered. In adjusting the details of a rev- 
| enue tail, | have heretofore sanctioned such moderate dis- 
criminating duties as would produce the amount of revenue 
| needed, and at the same time afford reasonable incidental 

protection to our home indy try. [am opposed to a tariff 
| for protection merely, and hot for revenue. Acting upon 
|| these general principles, it is well known that Lgave my 

support to the policy ot General Jack-on’s adminisira:ion 

ou this subject. I voted against the tariff act of lee. I 
| voted for the act of 1802, which contained modifications of 
| some Of the Objectionable provisions of the act of 128. As 
|| a member.of the Committee of Ways and Means of the 
| House of Representatives, | gave my assent to a bill re- 
|| ported by that committee in December, 1632, making further 
|| modificztions of the wet of 1828, and anaking also divcrimi- 
|| nattous in the imposition of the duties whieh it proposed, 
erect aaa ed by a bili com- 


’ 





monly calied the compromise , for which I voted, In 


my judgment it is the of the Government to extend, aa 
far as it may vn penstlidiioes Godayhpanervisan tienes 
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all other means within its power, fair and just protection to 
all the great interests of the whole Uniou, embracing agri- 
culture, manufactures, the mechanic arts, commerce, and 
navigation. I heartily approve the resolutions upon this 
subject passed by the Democratic National Convention, 
jJately assembled at Baltimore. 

} am, with great respect, dear sir, your obedient servant, 


JAMES K. POLK. 

J. K. Kane, Eeq., Philadelphia. 

Can there be a- more triumphant refutation of 
the honorable Senator’s position than is here pre- 
sented ? . [t will not now be denied that the tariff 
of 1846, in spite of Whig predictions to the con- 
trary, has proved to be eminently a revenue tariff. 
It has brought into the treasury a larger revenue 
than any previous system, and at the same time 
has afforded incidental protection to all the great 
interests of the country, as is attested by their 
general prosperity. 

The outgoing administration of President Polk, 
so far from exhibiting any disposition ‘ unworth- 
ily to clutch at the offices,’’ displayed a spirit of 
great liberality towards that of its successor. The 
appropriations that were made for the outfits and 
salaries of the diplomatic corps called for a corre- 
sponding spirit of magnanimity. The bill for the 
establishment of a Board of Commission on Mex- 
ican claims passed a Democratic Senate, with a 
provision that necessarily gave all the appoint- 


pointment authorized by the act to establish the 
territorial government of Minnesota, and the act 
creating a Home Department, although he had 
the power so to do, and a majority of his political 
friends in the Senate to act on his nominations. 
And from the same motives of delicacy, he refused 
to make the appointment of minister to Berlin, 
until he was urged to waive these scruples by the 


political opponents of the distinguished gentleman | 


who was sent to that court; and he yielded to them 
what he had denied to his own political friends. 

Mr. KING. 1 will state here that the President 
declared some time before the expiration of his 
term of office, that he should not fill any office, 
excepting such as were necessary for the transac- 
tion of public business. 
depurture from it was in this nomination of min- 
ister to Berlin; and the reasons upon which he 
acted are understood by the Senate, and have been 
referred to, 

Mr. BRADBURY. The honorabléSenator has 
alsg referred to many matters of detail, which ! 
have not time, nor do | think it necessary, to notice. 
Possibly, his remark in reference to the accumu- 
lation of unfinished business in some of the bu- 
reaus might be calculated to do injustice to the 
officers who had filled them. The Second Atuditor’s 
office was referred to in particular. Now, I can 
readily perceive that upon the conclusion of the 
Mexican war, which called out a large number of 
troops, regular and vo‘unteer, the accumulation of 
business in an office which had Charge of the 
settlement of the numerous army accounts for the 
pay of the officers and men, and for transportation, 
must, of necessity, be so great that some time 
would be requisite to bring them up. 

I do not propose, however, to go into the con- 
sideration of these subjects. 1 think I have said 
enough ip reply to the remarks of the honorable 
Senator, unless I should mention some of the spe- 
cific objections he has urged against the resolution 
itself. 

J regard the resolution as sufficiently “ definite” 
to be free from objection on that account. There 


.will be no difficulty in ascertaining its meaning; and 


we are not to presume that the Senate will make 
an improper use of the information that shall be 
laid before it, in answer to the call. It is objected 
that the resolution asks for charges, instead of the 
reasons for the removal of officers that have been 
dismissed. If the Senator’ on the other side of 
the Charaber prefer the change, I have no objection 
in making it. I purposely avoided the latter 
phraseology, under the impression that it would 
ve tore objectionable; and | supposed that some 
might regard it as wanting in deference to call 
upon the Executive for the reasons upon which he 
acted in the exercige of legitimate powens, where 
no such objection Would lie against a call for the 
information on which »he acted. I am aware that 
the bill reported by the Jate Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Carnoun) in 1835, and which the 


! Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] stated a few 
‘days ago he voted for at the time, and could 
|| vote for again, required the President to give to 
|| the Senate the reasons for every removal, wh®n he 
| should send in the nomination of a successor. That 
| bill passed the Senate by a large majority, and I 
|| cannot conceive how any person who could sus- 
|| tain that measure can have any constitutional ob- 
| jections to this resolution. [can refer the Sena- 
| tors over the way to an unbroken chain of 
|| precedents, where they and their friends have 
| voted for resolutions involving not only the prin- 
|| ciple of this, bat other principles far more ob- 
| noxious to objection; and | cited many. cases 
|| of this character in my former remarks suffi- 
|| cient, I conceive, to remove every constitutional 
objection to it.. | might muluply the num- 
| ber of precedents, but do not deem it pomneenes 
'| The resolution is respectful in terms; it calls for 
| information which the Senate ought to have, and 
| which is necessary for the appropriate discharge 
_of executive duties, and in vindication of a great 
number of honorable, upright, and faithful citizens, 
| who believe that their reputation is sufferi 
| wrongfully, and claim that their accusers shall 
bring out their charges to the light of open day, 
| that the cause for their expulsion from the salle 


ofall men. I do not understand that magnanimity 
which abandons friends when they are in the right; 
and | will never practice it. Having endeavored 
| to do my duty, f now leave the subject, with the 
repetition of a remark which | made on a former 
oceasion—that it is not the policy of making re- 
|| movals that I assail or call in question; it is the in- 


| service may be acknowledged and seen and known | 
ments under it to the incoming Administration, || 
President Polk refrained from making a single ap- | 





| consistency between the professions and practice || 
of the party in power—the breach of faith solemnly || 


The only instance of | 


| pledged to know no party, and to make removals 
only for cause, followed by a general expulsion of 
| Democrats, with an imputation of moral or official 
| delinquency thrown upon them. It is this of which 
| 1 complain, and which the American people will 
condemn. ~— 

NOTE A. 

Extract from my speech of January 15, containing 
the quotations from General Taylor’s letters. 

I will refer to but a few of the numerous letters 
of the President and speeches of his friends. The 
first which | shall read is an extract of a letter from 
General Taylor to the editor of the Morning Sig- 

| nal, dated May 18, 1847. He says: 

“In no case cun'l permit myself to be the candidate of a 
party, or yield myself to party schemes.”’ 

In his letter to Dr. Bronson, dated August 10, 
1847, declining any party nomination, is the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

T have thus given you the circumstances under which 
only can I be induced :o accept the high and responsible 
office of President of the United States. I need hardly add 
that I cannot, in any case, permit myself to be brouglit be- 
fore the people exclusively by any of the political parties 
that now so unfortunately divide our country, as their can- 
didate for this office.” , 

In his letter to a citizen of Lansingburg, New 
York, published in the Troy Daily Post, he says: 


* But I will not be the candidate of any party or clique; 


and should the nation at large seek to place me in the chair 
of the chief magisiracy, the good of all parties, and the na- 





tional good would be my great and absorbing aim.” 

The celebrated letter to Captain Allison, con- 
tains the following explicit declaration: 

“ First. I reiterate what I have often said: I am a Whig, 
but notan ultra Whig. Lf elected, I would not be the mere 
President of a party. 1 would endeavor to act independent 
of party domination. I should feel bound to administer the 
Government untramimeled by party scliemes.”’ 

And he further says: 

“| have no private purposes to accomplish—no party 
projects to build up—no enemies*to punish—nothing to 
serve but my country.’’ 

To Mr. Muhienburg, president of a Democratic 
Taylor State Convenuon nominating him as a 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, Novem- 
ber 25, 1847, he writes: 

“The resolutions of the meeting have given me great 
pieasure and satisfaction, as the expression of high respect 
and consideration from the people of Pennsylvania.” 

On the same day his response to a Whig nomi- 
nation says: 

“ f have read the resolutions adopted by the meeting with 
great pride and pleasure.” 

To the no-party nomination of a meeting at 
Baltimore, he responds: 

** The political sentiments embraced in the preamble and 
resolutions adopted at that meeting, | rejoice to say, meet 


| 
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my cordial approval 
to add, that as they 
sponaibiliey, Tree 'fesen, 
sponsibility, from party action and 
pledges from myself, I shail serve them sane 
tutional, and not as a party President, (in the ey i 
ae ae aS my ability will permit.» —\“"* “read 
e resolutions which were : 
~ 80 
approved, is in these words: Cordially 
“+4, Resol That the platform of the Const : 
which General Taylor stands hefore the People tation upe 
equal rights to all, furnishes a sure and um » Buaranty; 
which all our fellow-citizens, whether known as De = 
or oe Native dec ender may unite in his ae 
‘Aamholanteond? neAts Of good government under iy, 
I now present the letters entire, so fj 
sre, SO far as | 
them at command, from which the woe 
taken; and | appeal to the Senate that no itjutice 
was done in selecting the extracts. The following 
is the famous * Signal letter:”’ $ 
HeapquartTers ARMY or Occurar: 
ip nearf Monterey, May 18, ‘ee 
Six: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipe of ,,, 
letter, with the enclosure of your editorial extracteg "| 
the “ Signal”? of the 13th April. rom 
At this time, my public daties command so 
tention that it is impossible to answer your letter in y 
terms demanded by its courtesy, and the importance of re 
sentiments to which it alludes: neither, indeed, had |." 
time, should | feel myself at liberty to enter into the few ee 
most general subjects of public policy suggested by the ar 
ticle in question. _My own personal views were betier With. 
held till the end of the war, when my usefulness as a j,i, 
tary chief, serving in the field against the common enemy, 
shall no longer be compromised by their expression or 
cussion in any manner. - 
From many sources | have been addressed on the Subject 
of the Presidency, and | do violence neither to my self jo, 
to my position as an officer of the army by acknowiedging », 
you, as I have done to all who have alinded to the use of 


fully my at. 


|| my name in this exalted connection, that my services ar 


ever at the will and call of the country, and that [ am yo 
prepared to say that I shall refuse if the country calls ine 4, 
the presidential office, but that T can and shall yield to yo 
call that does not come from the spontaneous action and 
free will of the nation at large, and void of the slighies: 
agency of my own. 

For the bigh honor and responsibilities of such an office 
I take this oceasion to say that I have not the slightest a. 
piration; a much more tranquil and satisfactory life, afer 
the termination of my present duties awaits me, | trust, in 
the society of my family and particular friends, and in the 
occupations most congenial to my wishes. [n no case can 
I permit myself to be the candidate of any party, or yield 
myself to party schemes, 

With these remarks, I trust you will pardon me for thus 
briefly replying to you, which [ do with a high opinion and 
decided approval of the sentiments and views embraced in 
your editorial. 

With many wishes for your prosperity in life, and great 
usefulness in the sphere in which your talents and exer- 
tions are embarked, [ beg to acknowledge mysel!, most truly 
and respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Major General U. S. A. 
Jas. W. Taytor, Esq., Cincinnati, O. 


The next on the list is the letter to Dr. Bronson, 
declining any party nomination, and refusing to 
give any pledges. 

Heapquarters Army oF Occupation, 
Camp near Monterey, August 10, 1%47. 

Sir: Your letter of the 17th ultimo, requesting of me an 
exposition of my views on the questions of national policy 
now at issue between the politica) parties of the United 
States, has duly reached me. 

I must take Occasion to say that many of my letters, ad- 
dressed to gentlemen in the United States in answer to siwi- 
lar inquiries, have already been made public, and | had 
greatly hoped that all persons interested had by this lime 
obtained from them a sufficiently accurate knowledge of my 
views and desires in relation to this subject. As it appears, 
however, that such is not the case, I deem it proper, in! 
ply to your letter, distinctly to repeat that I ain not before 
the people of the United States as a candidate for the next 
Presidency. It is my great desire to return, at the close of 
this war, to the discharge of those ptofessional duties, and 
to the enjoyment of those domestic pursuits, from which | 
was called at its commencement, and for which my tastes 
and education best fit me. 

I deem it but due to candor, to state at the same time, that 
if I were called to the presidential chair by the gever! 
voice of the people, without regard to their political diffr- 
ences, I should deem it to be my duty to accept the office. 
But while I freely avow my ment to the administrative 
oe of our early Presidents, I desire it to be undersioo! 
that I cannot even in thus accepting it, to the et 
action of any other pledge as to the course I should pur- 
sue than thet of discharging its functions to the best of my 
ability, and strictly in accordance with the requirements of 
the Constitution. 


I have thus given you the circumstances under which 


only can I be induced to accept the and responsible 
office of President of the Uniten Siete, *T need hardly 244 
t brought 


It affords me great pleasure, in conclusion, fully to concur 

with you in your high and just estimate of the virtues, bow 

Clay, Webster, Adaone, MeDuthetand Calhoun) mentioned 
e n) me 

in your letter. [ have never exerewed the privilege 
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— oo ooo"—’ 
=~ thad I been called upon at the last presidential || 
eo to do 80, 1 should most bout | have cast my vote 

sir, very res) ully, 
ge. Clay. 1 amy Sif, pectf bya cet | 
Major General United States Army. ' 
7.8. BRONSON, M. D., Oharleston, S. 0. i 


leven days after the “* Signal letter,” General 
faylor writes the following to a citizen of Lan- 


sngdarg New York: 

Heapquarrers Army or Occupation, | 
Camp near Monterey, May 29, 1847. || 
asin: It is with much pleasure that I acknowledge 
of your most interesting letter of the lst instant, || 

mr whieh I desire to reply in terms more expressive 
thanks to you for your kind consideration for myself 
ed yet more so of my high appreciation of the upright and |) 
-. sentiments Which are the neipal tenor of your |) 

ver; but [ am burdened with official duties, and at this 
So eot with many letters from distant sources, which re- ! 
¢ attention, and will necessarily oblige ine to reply to || 
wy in few lines. ; 
ate presidential office presents no inducements to me to || 
F cook its honor OT responsibilities 3 the tranquillity of private |) 
ig, on the contrary, is the great object of my aspiration on |} 
pe conclusion of the war; but am not insensible to the || 
asion that my Serviees are yet due to the country, as |! 
pe country shall see fittocommand them. If still as a soldier, | 

j wo satisfied ; if in higher and more responsible duties, | 
gsire not to oppose the manifest wish of the people. But || 
1 will nat be the candidate of any party or clique; and |! 
gould the nation at large seek to place me in the chair of 1 
ihe chief magistracy, the good of all parties and the national | 
would be my great and absorbing aim. 1 
| 











Dea! 
receipt 


} 
| 


sentiments such as these have been the burden of my re- || 
plies to all who have addressed me on this subject, express- 
the assurance that, by the spontaneous and unanimous || 
woe of the people alone, and from no agency of my own, || 
can | be withdrawn from the cherished hopes of private re- 
tirement and tranguillity when peace shall return. i 

Please accept, with this my brief reply, the warm appre- || 

cation, and high consideration of yours, most sincerely, 

Z. TAYLOR, || 

Major General United States Army. | 

Reply to a Whig nomination. 
Heapquarters Army or Occupation, 

Brazos Island, (Texas,) November 25, 1847. | 

Dear Sir: Uhave the honor to acknowledge the receipt | | 
of your favor of the 8th of Octoher, conveying to me.a copy || 
of the proceedings of a meeting of my Whig friends at || 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. 

ibave read the resolutions adopted by the meeting with || 
great pride ant pleasure; and I beg you to convey to the 
newbers of the meeting, on a suitable occasion, my thanks | 
for the distinguished honor they have so flatteringly bestowed || 
upon me, and my assurance that I have no wish or intention 
of changing the position in which I stand towards the people 
of he country in relation to the Presidency, or the course 
which I bave felt it my duty to pursue. 

My thanks are due to you for the copy of your letter to the 
honorable Mr. Seaman, of New York, addressed to the New 
York Mirror. 

I remain, dear sir, with high respect, your obedient ser- || 
vant, Z. TAYLOR, 

Major General Commanding United States army. 

Tohonorable ANDREW SrewarrT, 


I follow this letter to the well-known ultra Whig || 
protectionist of Pennsylvania, (honorable Andrew | 
Stewart,) with another reply, written on the same 
day,to H. A. Muhlenburg, esq., president of a || 
Democratic State convention nominating General || 
Taylor as a Democratic candidate: 


HeapQuarters Army or Occupation, 
Brazos Island, (Texas, ) November 25, 1847. 
Sin: I take great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt 


th 





of your favor of the 9th October, captocing to me a copy of ;| 
r 


the proceedings of the Democratic Taylor State convention, 
which assembled at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The reaolu- 
tions of the meeting have given me great pleasure and satis- 
faction, as the expression of high respect and consideration | 
from the people of Pennsylvania. I embrace the earliest | 


inoment to acknowledge my appreciation of the high honor || 


thus bestowed upon me by their nomination of me for the 
Presideney. For yourself, I will not fail to express my 
thankfulness for the very courteous and acceptable manner 
inwhieh you have conveyed to me the proceedings of the 
convention. 
Iremain, dear sir, with high respect, your most obedient | 
servant, Z. TAYLOR, | 
Mujor General United States army. 
H. A. MunLensura. —— 


Nore—B. 
A statement, exhibiting the names and political creed of 
the heads of bureaus, their chief clerks, and the chief 


clerks of departments, who were in office on the 4th || 


of March, 1849; also the names of the present in- 
cumbents, with.their political faith, March, 1850. 
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A. K. Parris, 

J. M. Brodhead, 
Wm. Collins, 
George H. Jones, 
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Chief Clerk.....\J. F. Polk, 
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3d Auditor........|PeterHagner, w/J.S. Gallaher, 


Chief Clerk..... 
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Chief Clerk..... 
Sth Auditer....... 

Chief Clerk..... 
6th Auditor. ....../P.G.Washington, 

Chief Clerk...../Thos. E. Brown, 
Treasurer.........|Wm. Selden, 
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Chief Clerk.....|M. Nourse, 
Solicitor of the 
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Chief Clerk... 
Commissioner 0 

Land Office.....|R. M. Young, 
Recorder of Land) 
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Chief Clerk Public 

Lands..........\John Robb, 
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Land Cluims..../J. 8. Wilson, 
Chief Clerk Sur- 
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Commissioner 
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Commissioner of 

Customs, Chief 
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Commissioner of 

Indian Affairs...|W. Medill, 
Commissioner 0 


A. O. Dayton, 
P. A. Gillis, 


of 





Indian Affairs, 
Chief Clerk..... John Cochran, 
Commissioner of! 


Pensions,.......|J. L. Edwards, 
Commissioner of 
Pensions, Chief 
Clerk ..... «es +.|J.G. Berrett, 
Commissioner 0 
Patents........./Edmund Burke, 
Commissioner 
Patents, Chief 
oF ee H. H. Sylvester 
iCharles Page, 
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Samuel Cooper, 
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Commissioner of 

Public Build- 
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U. 8. Marshal.,...|——— Wallace, 
City Postmaster... .|C, K. Gardiner, 
City Postmaster, 

Chief Clerk......|J. E. Kendall, 
Navy Agent.......|W. B. Scott, 
District Attorney. .|F. B. Key, 
Warden of Peni- 

tentiary...... ..-|C. P. Sengstack, 
| Chief of Bureau of 

Provisions and 

Clothing........ 
Ist Assistant Post- 

master General, ./S. R. Hobbie, 
| 2d Assistant Post- 
master General, .|W. J. Brown, 
| 3d Assistant Post- 
master General. .|John mares, 


War Department 

Chief Clerk Quar- 
| termaster’s Dep’t.|\W. A. Gardiner, 
| Chief Clerk Engi- 
|) meers,.......+...|F. N. Barbarin, 
| Chief Clerk Topo- 
| graphical Engi- 
| neers.........../G. Thompson, 
| Chief Clerk Ord- 
| mance ........../Geo. Bender, 
| Chief Clerk Pay 
| Department..... 
| Chief Clerk Sub- 
sistence .......- 
| Chief Clerk Sur- 
| geon General.,.. 
| Chief Clerk Adju- 


Gideon Welles, 
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THE SLAVERY AGITATION. 


| SPEECH OF MR. JAMES L. ORR, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
) May 8, 1850, 
| In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 

the Constitation of California, 

Mr. ORR said: 

Mr. Cuaraman: I propose, in the brief hour 
allotted to me, to examine and present what I con- 
| ceive to be northern sentiment upon the subject of 
| slavery, and the inevitable results of that senti- 

ment. I believe, sir, there is much misunderstand- 
ing, both at the North and the South, as to the 

extent and character of that feeling. I know the 
|| misapprehension that exists in that part of the 
|, country which f have the honor to represent, and 
| I desire to lay before my constituen's and the peo- 
|| ple of the South, the result of my observations since 
d\J. Butterfield, w || | have been a member of this House, so that they 
ain. Sargent, 2 | may be prepared to judge of the proper means of 
|| meeting, counteracting, and repelling that sentiment. 
d|—— Davis, w || The first evideace of abolition sentiment in the 
j northern States to which | refer, is to be found in 
djJ. 8. Wilson, ~— @_|| the numerous abolition societies organized in every 
| part of that section of the Union, composed of 
|| large numbers of individua's of all classes and 
/ sexes. These societies meet at stated periods, for 

the avowed purpose of advancing their political 
w || and moral tenets; they appoint their emissaries, 
|| who traverse the country, and who, by their slan- 

ders, poison the minds of the masses of their people 
|| as to the true character of the institution of slavery. 
dA. 8. Loughery, w || They have established newspapers and periodicals, 
|| which are cireulated in great profusion, not only 

in the non-slaveholding States, but are thrown 
| broadcast over the South, through the mails, for 
“the purpose of planting the thorn of discontent in 
|| the bosoms of our now happy slaves, and inciting 
|| them to the perpetration of the bloody scenes of 
|| St. Domingo. These auxiliaries of the American 
|| anti-slavery society, not content with a general 
combination against the institutions of the South, 
form a component part of the American and 


aw. H. Dundas, 
‘on ~ Hall, 
. |G. A. Harrington 
aE. Whitu@ey, 
dE. C. Seaman, 
diA. K. Parris, 
d'J. M. Brodhead, 
aT. L. Smith, 
dM. H. Miller, 
d|Philip Clayton, w | 
ad Wm.Mechiin, w || 
w | 


d 
w 
w 
w 
w 
d 
d 
w 
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d\A. O. Dayton, d 


d\J. W. Farrelly, w 
d\Thos. E. Brown, w 
d|Wam. Selden, d 


a\T.. Haines, w 


ajJ.C. Clarke, w 


.|C. W. Rockwell, w 
| 


J.D. Barclay, 


d Orlando Brown, w 


wi. L. Edwards, w 


d|j—— Coombs, w 


| 
| 
| 


a\Thos. Ewbank, w 


a|DWCLawrence, w 
wiCharles Page, w 
w|WPN Fitzgerald, w 
w/\H. R. Renwick, w 


| 


| 





w\L. D. Gale, w || foreign anti-slavery society, in which they unite 
wiJ.H. Lane, = w_|| with the zealots of foreign countries in an unjust 
wil’, R. Peale, Ww || crusadeagainst their brethren ofthe South. Most of 
@Samuel Cooper, a aaliinen : 
T. J. Everett, | w || the avowed Abolitionists have, however, the merit 
of frankness at least. They seek to emancipate 
our slaves it is true, but concede that it cannot be 
d|{. Mudd, w || ‘ 


d\Rich’d Wallach, w || done consistently with the Constitution; they 

aw. A. Bradley, w | therefore declare an uncompromising war against 

the Constitution and the Union; while others, who 

d|W. H. Gunnell, w || intend to effect the same end, have not the candor 

é\J.H. Lathrop, w : iticall fi h 

dP. R.Fendall, w || to ownit, and hypocritically profess an attachment 
| : to the Constitution, which they are really seeking 





d/Thomas Fitmam, w || to destroy. 
Another evidence of the extent of abolition sen- 
d|Wm. Sinclair, w || timent in the northern States is, the promotion of 


S.R. Hobbie, 4 || Capitol. I allude, sir, first to the election of Wm. 
|| H. Sewarp. It might be that this “ faction,” as 
|| the Abolitionists have been denominated, could, 
through their societies and conventions, create 
some attention, and excite the contempt of sensible 
| moderate men, for their fanaticism; but I would 
inquire, how comes it to pass that, insignificant as 
w it is said to be, it is enabled te elect from the great 
| State of New York—the Empire State—a man to 
c in office. 
J 


| certain gentlemen to seats in the other wing of this 
} 
d 


Fitz H. Warren, w 
dJohn Marron, d 


represent it in the Senate of the United States, 
whose greatest distinction has been his untiring ad- 
|| vocacy of the doctrines of abolition? Does it not 
| show that the major part of the people of that State 
| sympathize deeply with their Senator in his nefa- 
| rious principles? Look at the recent election, by 
| the Legislature of Ohio—a State in numbers 
| second only to New York—of Satmon P. Cuase 
| to represent that State in the Senate of the United 
States. He has beemamongst the most zealous of 
all his infatuated compeers: even Wu. H. Sewarp 
was not more so, in the advocacy of radical abo- 
| lition, andthe Legislature of Ohio, knowing his 
| sentiments, and representing the people of that 
| State, have honored him with one of the highest 
| official stations on earth. Others, too, have been 
| elected to that body, who owe their promotion to 

pledges pe their constituents, that they would 
| oppose the admission of any more slave States or 
| i territory into the Union, and favor the ap- 





w 
w 
w 

d 
w 
w 
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plication of the Wilmot proviso—that true scion | 
from an abolition stock—to the territories acquired 
from Mexico. One would suppose, that when a 
Senator avowed that, acting as a Senator, he recog- 
nized a higher obligation than his oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States—an obliga. | 
tion which requires him to violate and set aside 
the provisions of that sacred inetrument—the Legis- | 
lature of his State, then in session, would have 
promptly branded such a declaration with the in- 
famy it deserves. Such a declaration, it is known | 
to the country, was recently made in the Senate 
by the Senator from New York, to whom I have | 
alluded—but the Legislature of that State adopted | 
no resolutions conJemnatory of this sentiment. 
They did, however, _ resolutions, with great 
unanimity, sustaining fully the ultra positions of | 
their distinguished—no, their notorious Senator. 
Resolutions have been adopted in every non-slave- | 
holding State, instructing their Senators and re- | 
questing their Representatives in Congress, to vote | 
in favor of the adoption of the Wilmot proviso, | 
and in opposition, in many cases, to the admission 
of any other slave States. 
Mr, McLANAHAN asked if the gentleman | 
from South Carolina had observed that the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania had recently laid upon the 
table resolutions in favor of the Wilmot proviso? 
Mr. ORR. I have; and | honor the patriotism | 
of your constituents in coming to the rescue of the | 
Constitution in these perilous umes. Instructions, | 
such as | have spoken of, did pass the Legisiature | 
of Pennsylvania two years ago. | repeat the 





| 





passed resolutions of an unmistakable abolition | 
character. . Yet the unceasing efforts of the press | 
here, and of newspaper correspondents, are directed 
to induce the people of the South to believe that 
this hostility to our institutions is confined to a few 
fanatics, and that abolition is not the general sen- | 
timent of the country. 

Another evidence of the progress of abolition 
sentiment is the legislation of the non-slaveholding 
States obstructing the delivering up of fugitive 
slaves. Whatis the constitutional provision upon | 


assertion, that every non-slaveholding State has | 
| 


that subject? ** No person held to service or labor 
‘in one State, under the laws. thereof, escaping 
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elevation to all the social and political privileges of 
the white man, The thick-lipped African is to 
march up to the same ballot-box, eat at the same 
table, and sit in the same parlor with the white 
man. This, the Abolitionisis would say, is **a 
consummation devoutly to be wished for.” 
Another evidence, sir, of the progress and in- 
tolerance of this sentiment, is to + ound in the 
separation of two of the most numerous and re- 
apectable Christian denominations in this country, 
(the Baptist and the Methodist.) They assembled 
in convention and conference, year after year, to 
advance that holy cause in which they had mutu- 
ally embarked. But, sir, the demon of fanatical 


|| discord stalked into their associations; Christian 


charity and brotherly love were impotent in re- 
sisting its encroachment upon their peace and 
union; northern members demanded that their 
southern brethren should surrender and eschew 
the institutions of the country in which they lived 
—that they should become traitors to the State to 
which their allegiance was due, and prove recreant 
to their obligations to the community in which 
they lived. They were too holy to commune at 
the same altar with their southern brethren, until 
the latter should pronounce slavery a sin, and 
agree to enlist in an effort for its extinction. The 


|| terms were too ignominious for Christians or pa- 


triots. With a manly independence, the south- 


ern wing of both denominations rejected the offer, | 


and the separation of their churches ensued. 
These two, sir, were heavy blows against our po- 
litical union, from the shocks of which we have 
not yet recovered. 

Another evidence of the extent of this sentiment 
is exhibited in the popularity, the universal popu- 


|| larity, of the doctrine of free soil—the legitimate 
|| scion, as | before remarked, of the abolition stock. 
|| The popularity of that doctrine is not to be judged 


| 
| 


‘ into another, shall,in consequence of any law or | 
‘ regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- || 


* vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim || 
‘ of the party to whom such service or labor may || 
‘ be due.” Reon of the northern States have passed 
laws imposing heavy penalties on any Siate officer | 
who may aid the owner in recovering his runaway } 
slave, he State officers of a!l the States swear to | 


well as the consutution of the State in which the 
officer resides. Now, if the Constitution of the | 
United States requires that a person held to service | 
shall be delivered up, and a State officer refuses to | 
obey that provision, does he prove faithful to his | 
oath? And is not the penalty imposed by the par- | 
ticular State. a compulsion upon the officer to com- | 
roit perjary? This Jegislation reflects truly the | 
feeling of the northern States upon this subject. 
When a slave escapes, friends receive him with 
open arms, and clandestinely convey him beyond | 
the reach of his lawful owner. If the slave, per- 
chance, ia overiaken, or hunted out of his secret 
hiding places, the owner perils his life, through the || 
lawless violence of the mob, in reclaiming his || 
property, and in asserting rights solemnly guar- | 
antied to him by the Constituuon. The laws and | 
popular tumults against the master, to which I have | 
adverted, clearly indicate the settled, deliberate | 
purpose of the northern States to deprive us of our 
rights in that species of property. a2 
Northern sentiment on the subject of abolition 
speaks trumpet-tongued in the political privileges | 
conferred on free negroes in some of the northern 
States. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- | 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York, all ex- | 
tend the right of suffrage to the African. At the || 
last Sate election in New York, the free negroes || 
held the baiance of power between the two politi- | 





cal partica. Representatives. upon this re- 
ceive the votes of this d class, the 
success of republican institutions is made to de- | 


pend upon the ee and intelligence of the free | 
negro scoaliaan he aim of the Abolitionists | 
louks first to. the emancipation of: our slaves 


support the Constitution of the United States as 
| 


| into our midst to force us to continue in 


the independent free-soil party organization. 


i; b 
yl Those who candidly avow the opinion are few in 


number; they refuse to codperate with either of 
the other parties,and hence a separate organiza- 
tion; but the mass of the northern people com- 
prising the two great political parties, sympathize 
in sentiment and feeling with the Free-Soilers. It 
is idle to disguise the fact. The speeches deliv- 
ered ty northern Representatives since the com- 


mencement of this discussion, isa thorough vin- | 


They may | 


dication of the truth of this assertion. 
be well arrangedein two classes, one of which 
broadly asserts that the North has been guilty of 
no aggression upon the South—that the South 


has no just cause of complaint against them—that | 


our demand to share equally in the common prop- 
erty of all the States is an aggression upon the 
North—that our fugitive slaves are always prompt- 
ly surrendered upon the demand of the owner. This 
is the language addressed by them to northern con- 
atituencies; they do not appeal to them to quiet 
this infamous agitation—they do not remind them 
of their constitutional obligations; and thus their 
course can have no other effect than to fan the 
flames of fanaticism until they shall burn out the 
vitals of the Constitution and Union. 

The other class show equally, in their speeches, 
their attachment to the doctrines of free soil. Every 
northern man of this eass who has addressed 
the committee on this subject, except my friend 
from Indiana, [Mg. Gorman,] and my friend from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ross,} is in the same cate- 
gory. Their speeches open, generally, with a 
violent philippic against the South. They charge 
us with arrogance, and some of them are in hot 
haste in volunteering their services to march troops 
e 
Union if we should choose to.secede from it. They 
tell us that they are in favor of non-intervention. 
What does this non-intervention amount to? If 
it were a bona fide non-interference with our rights, 
it would be all that the South could ask—all that 
she has a right to demand under the Constitution. 
But this much she does demand; and depend upon 
it she will be appeased by nothing less. Some 
of the northern non-interventionists deny that Con- 
gress has the power to pass the Wilmot proviso; 
others maintain the position that Congress has 
the power, bat should not exercise it, and straight- 
way offer the excuse to their constituents, that it 
is not necessary to pass it—that the Mexican laws 
are in force and they exclude slavery, This is the 


throughout the South, and then is. to follow. their || opinion entertained by General Cass and all thenon- 








| 


| 
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intervention Northern Democrats in thi 
Is not this a heavy tribute which vente a 
pays to free-soil? It is tantamount to aan 
are in favor of the end which the provien af” a 
— a viz: the exclusion of the siaye 

m all the territory acquired from i 
oppose its adoption snlge because a 
unncessary, and because we believe the COeree o 
propose to pursue will most effectuali subsene 
the end without ~— offence and erodes oe 
tation in the South. repeat it, sir, such es . 
tervention pays a heavy tribute to abolitionism. 

Another, perhaps, Mr. Chairman the nm, 
pregnant indication of the progress of abolition aw 
timent, is the remarkable condition of things he 
now exists throughout the country in relation tothe 
admission of California into the Union, I vent 
to = that never in the history of this Given, 
ment has any important question been Presented 
for the consideration of Congress where party lin 
were all broken down as they have been op the 
question. It is an Administration measure—ny 
which certainly reflects but little credit upon itg 


Ose, 


wisdom or patriotism. Parties have but recon): 


emerged from the heat of a presidential Struggle 


and upon all other questions, save this alone, which, 
have been introduced into this House at the present 


| session, partisan gladiators have waged as fierce g 


contest as in days of an Irregular and objec. 
tionable as all the California proceedings have been 

but one solitary Representative (I refer again i, 
my friend Mr. Ross) from the free States has 
avowed himself opposed to its admission into the 
Union; parties are broken down—the North jg 
making it a sectional question. Northern Whigs 
and northern Democrats, Whig Free-Soilers anq 
Democratic Free-Soilers all rally upon this com. 
mon platform, and the emulation between them is 
great as to who shall be foremost in introducing this 
embryo State into the Union. Some of the objec. 
tions to its admission into the Union I will briefly 
notice. No census had been taken either by the 
authority of the pretended State or by the av 
thority of Congress. We have no official inform. 
ation which would authorize us to determine 
whether the population was ten thousand or one 
hundred thousand. The number of votes said 
have been polled in the ratification of the constitu. 
tion was about thirteen thousand. This number 
of voters, where the population is an average one, 
would indicate a population of seventy thousand 
souls. The proportion of the adult male popule- 
tion in California is greater by far than in the 
States, comparatively few women or children hav- 
ing emigrated thither. If the number of votes polled 
be adopted as the criterion by which the popule 
tion is to be adjudged, it could not have exceeded, 
at the date of the ratification of the constitution, 
forty thousand; and with these facts, Congress is 
importuned to admit California with two Repre- 
sentatives, with a less population of American 
citizens than each member on this floor represents. 

Then as to its boundaries, they contain sufi- 
cient territory to make five large em- 
bracing a sea-coast of more than eight hundred 
miles. 

The convention which framed the constitution 
was called not by authority of Congress, but by 
a military officer, who, by virtue of the commis 
sion he held under the Government of the United 
States, exercised the functions of civil governor, 
His ukase directed that the convention should cot- 
sist of thirty-seven members. After the conver 
tion was elected, it assembled; and, by a vote for 
which it had ho authority, not even from the 
military dictator, it increased the number of 

tes from thirty-seven to seventy-nine, and ab 
owed the additional number, without re! 
it to the people, to take their seats, they being the 
defeated candidates at the election. In my )udg 
ment it was the duty of the President to have cet 
sured the officer who thus exercised the high 
rogative of military dictator. If the President 
had desired to carry out the will of we 
according to his pledges, that officer could not 
have escaped punishment, for at its last 
session positively refused to allow the people of 
Nees om to do that which the mili 
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paseds ight of suffrage. The whole proceed- 
eens evan the consent of Congress, the right- 
a alate of the territory—was illegal and 
tionary. | repeat, Mr. Chairman, that with 
these irregularities we find orey party in Con- 
u the northern States in favor of the ad- 
un of California into the Union—and why? 
for no other reason than that slavery has been ex- 
daded by her constitution. If her people had 
bled under lawful authority, with an ascer- 
pulation equal to the present ratio of 
ntation, they alone would have had the 
wer to determine the question whether slaver 
hoold or should not exist within her limits. If 
that decision had been to exclude slavery, no mur- 
nur of complaint would have been heard from any 
wuthern man; but I undertake to say here, if sla- 
very had been tolerated, we should have found 
‘ot as unanimous a sentiment in the northern 
es against her admission into the Union, as we 
nake this assortion without good foundation. 
When Florida applied for admission into the 
Union, a large minority in Congress voted against 
it, when every initiatory step had been regular, on 





the isolated ground that she was a slaveholding 


te. 
* have other evidences, Mr. Chairman, of north- 
ern sentiment upon the subject of slavery. The 
speech recently delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wessrer,] 
and the action of the House in laying upon the 
table the resolution of the gentleman from Ohio, 
in the early part of the session, has induced the 
belief in the South that a sense of justice had re- | 
wrned to their northern brethren. These appear- 
ances are deceptive. [t is an illusion which 1 | 
deeply deplore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts made a truly patriotic speech; but what 
did he propose? All that he offered was, to give 
to the South her clearly-defined constitutional 
rights. This gratified us. Itgratified us to know 
that a distinguished northern man would frankly 
and ingenuously concede our rights, and enforce 
their execution by his vote and voice. How has 
that speech been received in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, of which he is the proudest ornament? 
Her legislature was in session; and fearing lest 
that speech might contain the balm to heal the 
divisions of the country, straightway new poison | 
was poured into the wound. Resolutions were 
passed, taking the strongest and most offensive 
ground. They did not instruct him, it is true, for 
the dominant party do not assume the right to 
instruct; but that Benctos has not been sustained 
by his immediate constituents. A few have en- 
dorsed his sentiments, but a large majority of 
the people and of the press of Maasachusetts have 
emned him. He has not been more fortu- 
nate here—one after another of the Massachu- 
setts delegation have addressed the committee, all | 
assuming positions adverse to those taken by Mr. 
Wessrer. The only hope of aid in this House 
took its departure to-day, when the honorable 
gentleman who preceded me (Mr. Winruror] 
announced himself in favor of General Taylor’s 
Unstatesmanlike plan of settling the existing diffi- 
culties. Daniel Webster once spoke and could 
speak for New England. The waves of fanaticism 
have broken over the land of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
are sweeping off the influence and power of 
her best and brightest men. When his genius has 
proved itself impotent to stay this onward wave 
in the minds of those whose service he has so 
much honored, upon what ground can the South 
ae hopes of peace and safety in this govern- 
The action of the House in layi 
resolution upon the table promised fruits which 
will never be gathered. If the proviso is not 
pressed at the present session, it will not be be- 
cause the North have abated one tittle in their 
Yotion to it. The advocates of that measure 
are satisfied the ye secometiah py paper 
m more adroitly, in 
another way. " 


But, sir, there is still further evidence of north- 
&rn sentiment. We have been told by one gentle- 
ea in this debate, ** that the only way in which 

abolition of slavery in the States can be con- 
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. No naturalization laws having been | 
aeued ce was no | impediment to their ex- 


now find in favor of that proposition; and I do not 
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stitutionally effected, is to confine it within its || that the South has held a larger share of the prom- 
present limits;”” another said, ‘* that no more slave | inent offices of the Government than those of the 
States or slave territory should come into this |; North. 1 am able to give a satisfactory reason 
Union—sooner civil war,”’&c.; another, ‘the Wil- || for this fact, and to show whence it arises. When 
mot proviso was an abiding principle in the hearts | @ southern man enters into public life, he is 
of the people of the free States;” and still another, | brought in by the party to which he is attached, 
who isa moderate northern man, ‘that slavery was | and he is continued in offite, if he be a faithful 
a national shame and a national disgrace.” I quote || representative, so long as his party continues in 
these sentiments that they may be contrasted with | the ascendency, or until he chooses voluntarily to 
the oft-reiterated assertion, that it is not the pur- retire. In the North a different rule prevails— 
pose of the northern States to abolish slavery || rotation in office is the recognized system with all 
where it now exists. They tell us plainly they || parties. The rule may bea correct one in offices 
can effect abolition in the States, through the legis- |, of profit merely, but when applied to representa- 
lation of this Government, without violating the || tives, either State or Federal, the constituent can 
Constitution; and they admit, further, that they || never be so well represented. Southern men re- 
will do it by indirect’ means, but their constitu- |, main longer in Congress; they have therefore bet- 
tional scruples forbid direct legislation in abolish- } ter opportunities for the development of their ge- 
ing slavery. | hius and talent, and their experience gives them 

ow, sir, | have a great contempt for the mo- || the advantage over abler men who are without 
rality or honesty of that sort of reasoning which || Xperience; their services become more conspic- 
would make an act unconstitutional jf executed |, vous; and when individuals are selected for prom- 
directly, and which satisfies the conscience that jt || inent stations in the Government, they are placed 

















is constitutional if done indirectly. 
The institution of slavery being a “ national | 
shame and a national disgrace ”’ in the opinion of | 
the North, and having the power to abolish it by | 
indirect means, the legislation of this Government | 
(for the North have the majority) is to be hostile 
to our institutions. 
oly, that a Government established by wise and 
patriotic men for the security and safety of the | 
persons and property of all its parts—a Govern- 
ment which derives its sustenance by taxation 
upon all its parts, is to depart so far from the pur- 
poses of its creation as to destroy, by its hostile | 
legislation, the property of one-half of the States 
composing that Government, and that, too, when 
the States thus threatened are in such a hopeless | 
minority in Congress, that they are unable to pro- | 
tect themselves inst that hostile, unconstitu- 
tional legislation. The value of our slave propert 
is some sixteen hundred million of dollars: this is 
to be destroyed through a majority. 
The rule for construing the Constitution, which 
is fast being established, is, that the majority have 
the right to rule, and whatever construction they 
give is the true construction. Such, Mr. Chair- 
man, is not our reading or construction of that | 
instrument. 
rights of minorities; majorities have always the 


We then present this anom- || 


The Constitution is to protect the |) 


| there because they have more national reputation. 
| But northern gentlemen, whilst they have observed 
this fact, with some manifestations of jealousy, 
| forget that nearly three-fourths of the public ex- 
| penditures of this Government fall into the north- 
/ern lap, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Har- 
| nis} denied, for the first time, as | believe, this 
| statement, and went into a minute examination 
| for the purpose of showing that the South had 
| received more than her proportionate share of 
those expenditures. He obtained the services of 
| an experienced clerk in making the calculation, 
| and he reports, that in a period of ten years, out 
| of nineteen millions for local appropriations, nine 
| millions have been given to the South, while oni 
ten millions have gone to the North. The cler 
| has committed a palpable blunder, and | wonder 
| that he has not been guillotined ere this for in- 
| competency or infidelity. Only nineteen millions 
of dollars expended on local objects — a pe- 
riod of ten years! The gentleman from Illinois 
| hurries to the census of 1840, to learn there that 
this appropriation gives to every white person in 
| the North $1 02, and at the South $1 90. I pro- 
pose to advert to a few items only, which | sup- 
| pose the clerk did not embrace in his calculations. 
hey will show which section of the Union has 
| foraged most liberally from the public treasury. 


| 
| 


ability to protect themselves. “If they have the || The expenditure for pensions up to 1838 amounted 


absolute right of making and construing, then there 
is no necessity for a written constitution. If the will 
of the majority is absolute, it is the strong against | 
the weak—the law of force which existed between 
individuals before Government was instituted. If 
the power now claimed for the northern States is 
persevered in, it requires no spirit of prophecy to 
foresee that it must end in disunion. The institu- | 
tion of slavery is so intimately interwoven with 


| in the northern States to s900,000;* in the 
southern States to $7,000,000. New York con- 
| tributed to the support of the revolutionary war 


|| $7,179,983, and had received in 1838, in pensions, 


$7,850,054. The public lands donated by Con- 
| gress to the northern States have been worth 
$7,584,899; the same in the South $4,025,000. 
Since the establishment of the Government, the 
cost of collecting the customs has been $53,000,000; 





society, and is so indispensable to our social, po- 
litical, and national prosperity, that it will not be 
surrendered so long as there is a southern hand to 
strike in its defence. We intend to preserve and 

rpetuate it. We have another demand, and that 
is, that we shall be allowed to enjoy our property 
in peace, quiet, and security. I tell northern gen- 
tlemen to-day, that five years will not elapse be- 
fore they will be required to make their choice be- 


this 
people, if this agitation is continued during that 


cipation. Sir, I do not desire to be considered an 
alarmist; but if gentlemen will recur to the history 
of the country, they will learn that the anti-slavery 
pety was contemptible and insignificant, but it 
now grown to be a great collossal power, oyer- 
shadowing almost the entire North, and has en- 
listed under its banners all the political parties 
there. If its progress is as rapid in the next five 
ears as for the last ten, you will find no northern 
presentative who will so far outrage the senti- 
ment of his constituents as to oppose even the 
abolition of slavery in the States. 

1 will here di , Mr. Chairman, to reply toa 
complaint which has been urged by several north- 
, charging that the South has for a 
ies of years occupied the Federal offices. On 
reference to the past, it will be found to be true 


tween non-intervention and non-agitation through |, ’ 
Congress on the one hand, neak dissolution of || South $957,000. From 1834 to 1845, for the same 


overnment on the other; and I tell southern || 


time, their peace and personal security will require || 
them to choose between secession and negro eman- } 


|, $43,000,000 expended in the North, and $10,000,- 
| 000 in the South. Bounties on pickled fish, &c., 
in the North, exclusively, $10,000,000. The forts 
on the northern coast have cost, on each mile, 
$838; on the southern coast $535 per mile. In 
1846 there was one light-house to every fifty miles 
of northern coast; whilst in the South there was 
| one for every two hundred and seventy-six miles. 
The expenditures for internal improvements from 
1824 to 1833, in the North, was $5,194,441; in the 





urpose, in the North, $7,231,639; and in the 
South $1,171,500. 

Thus much, sir, with reference to what the gen- 
| tleman said about appropriations. 1 propose now 
| to examine so much of the same gentleman’s 

speech as to the relative number of troops furnished 

by the North and the South in the late war with 
exico. 1 adopt his figures, and assume them te 

be correct. ‘The South furnished 47,649 volun- 
teers; the North 24,712. The gentleman says that 
thia is not the fair of making the calculation-— 
** that the ponsrntere service rendered in monthe, 





is the fairest way of making the calculation.” His 
| figures show, that the South furnished service in 
| months 365,500 months; the North 309,400. This 
still gives the South a preponderance. Not con- 
ensedy however, with this result, he sets out upea 
a third series of figures, that he may give the 


*I am indebted to the author of a pamphlet entitled 
“The Union, past and future—how it works, and how 
to save it,” for many of these statisucs. 
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North the superiority. This calculation includes || year yielded to each inhabitant $31} 50. The crop || has been partially successful; but the 
sl) the enlistments made during the war, as also || 

for the ten new regiments; and assumes, that two- | 
thirds of these enlistments were from the North; 


and when his caleulation is footed up, the North 


furnished service equal to 813,648 months, and the | 


South equal to 627,625 months. Well, I go back 


to the census of 1840, and he, at least, can make | 


no objection to the authority, he having appealed 
to this source in the first branch of his argument. 
1 therefore take his figures, and reply with his 
authority. 
ieers, according to population the North should 


deficit of their just proportion 73,436. 


months; they furnished 309,400—deficit of their just 


proportion 444,620. But if theenlistmentsare super- 


added to the above, it will be seen that the North 
furnished service in months equal to 813,648; the 
South 627,625. The North should have furnished 


service in months 1 294,780 months—deficit of her || the judges of its blessings and its curses. We do 


just proportion 481,132. 


I enter into these calculations for the purpose of 


vindicating the truth of the Southern Address—for 
the purpose of vindicating the truth of the allega- 
tione which have been made by southern members 


her just proportion of troops in making the acqui- | 


lf the South furnished 47,649 volun- | 


i 


if 
| 
i} 


| 





|| to do. 
have farnished 98,148. They furnished 24,712— || 


| supposed sinful alliance. 
|| is ready to abide by the Constitution, in letter and 
| spirit, then his warfare against slavery is ended— 


of Arkansas yielded to each white inhabitant 
$101; and if the slaves are counted as persons, 
the value of the crop was $81] 50 for each inhabi- 
tant; so that the production of Arkansas, with a 
fertile soil, though not a genial climate, nearly 
trebles that of Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, I am admonished that my hour 
is drawing rapidly to its close; I therefore return 
to the subject from which I digressed longer than 
| intended. Whether slavery bea sin or not, isa 
question with which this Government has nothing 

It is recognized by the Constitution, an 
protected to the fullest extent. He who believes 


4 || it sinful, therefore, and feels a moral duty devolv- 
The South fornished service of volunteers in | 

months equal to 365,500 months. The North should 

have furnished service in months equal to 754,020 


ing on him to extirpate it, should candidly avow 
himself a disunionist, and seek to dissolve this 
If, on the contrary, he 


| he must ground his arms, and cease to agitate. It 


is a matter ‘of indifference to us whether you con- 


sider slavery right or wrong; we alone must be 


‘| not complain of your abstract opinions upon that 
| subject, but it becomes a question of the profound- 
| est interest to us, when you make your abstract 
opinions on the morality of the institution the 
| basis of your political action. 

on this floor, that the South contributed more than | 


The abolition feelin 
religious fanaticism—its votaries, like fanatics in 


sitions from Mexico which the North mean to ex- || every age of the world are guided neither by reli- 


clade us from, either through the Wilmot proviso 
or the “ non-intervention”’ policy, in connection 
with the pretense that the Mexican laws are in 
force. 


gion, morality, nor justice. The Scripture argu- 
ment in favor of slavery is unanswerable; but still 


|| argument never reaches the understanding or con- 


He went a little further, and introduced an || 


estimate of the service by the North and the South || 


in the Revolutionary war. 
tinental line of the Revolution, the North furnished 
172,436 men and the South 59,335. 

it isknown, Mr. Chairman, to every one who is 
familiar with the history of the Revolution, thata 
very large proportion of the troops that were en- 
gaged in that protracted and perilous contest, were 
not connected with the continental army. 
gentleman had made an accurate examination of the 
number of troops furnished by each of the States, 
he would have found that Virginia alone furnished 


56,721. 


South Carolina 31,131. South Carolinasent thir- 
ty-seven out of every forty-two of her citizens ca- 
pable of bearing arms, Massachusetts thirty-two, 
Connecticut thirty, New Hampshire eighteen. 

1 will answer with statistical facts the delusion 


existing in the minds of some who believe that the | 


pecuniary and social condition is more elevated in 
the North than inthe South. We have heard that 
Virginia was sinking—was falling fast into dacay; 
that her sisters have advanced in prosperity and 


which is attributed to her system of domestic serv- 
itude. Why, sir, this is but an assumption—a most 
unwarrantable assumption, because it has no foun- 
dation in fact. The Abolitionists make their prose- 
lytes believe that Virginia is in a most dilapidated 
state-—that her forests have all been destroyed 
—the face of her fields furrowed with deep gul- 
lies-——and that her low grounds have been exhaust- 
ed by anskillful husbandry. Virginia has more 
wealth according to population than any one of the 
northern States. 
habitant, free and slave, is $471; or free alone, $741. 


In Kentucky the average wealth of each inhabit- | 


ant, free and slave, is $319; whilst that of Ohio is 
but $227. Pennsylvania $219; New York $228. 


And, sir, the productions of the slaveholding States 


will compare favorably with the non-slaveholding. 


The advantage will be found to be largely on the | 
side of the former in the value of those productions. 
The South produces more Indian corn, and the 
North more wheat; butthe South has a complete 
monopoly, by soil and clifnate, in the production of | 


cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco. 

The value of these four crops the last year ex- 
ceeds $125,000,000. But the uctions 
ef individual States. Mi n Arkansas 
were admitted into the Union about the same time; 
Michigan is one of the most fourishing of the 
northwestern States, washed on three sides by 
navigabie waters, and enjoying an extensive sys- 
tem of internal improvements; and her crops last 


if the || 


The average wealth of each in- | 


He says, for the con- | 





| 
| 
| 
} 
it 
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science of the fanatic. The history of the Crusades, 
which involved Europe in blood and carnage, well 
illustrates its folly and madness, when kings and 
nations vied with each other in their benevolent 


| and Christian purpose of expelling the Infidels from 
| the city of Jerusalem. 


hen the phrensy of 
madness sears the brain, reason, the great helm 


|| of human action, fails to control its motions; and 


here is the great danger of abolition. The masses 
may be sincere; but when they attempt to enforce, 
as they are now doing, a supposed moral obliga- 
tion through political channels, without regard to 


\| the rights of others, or the supreme law of the 
Pennsylvania, with a population equal to || 
Virginia, furnished 34,965; New York 29,836; | 


land, cool-headed and discreet men must rise up 


| in the majesty of their strength and crush it, or 


consent to give up-our institutions, and be crushed 
by it. Fanaticism is not often sated until it has 
gorged itself with blood or ruin. 

The dangers to the Republic every patriot de- 


|| sires may be diverted, and the union of these | 


States preserved in its pristine purity. It is en- 


| deared to us by a thousand ties hallowed by the 


memories of the past, and excites in the mind emo- 


|| tions little short of veneration. I desire it to be pre- 


|| served, but it must be preserved in its purity, if it 
wealth whilst she has been retrograding,—all of | 


is worth preserving atall. That man alone is a 
disunionist who will trample down the Constitu- 
tion and destroy the rights of the States. 1 have 
spoken plainly, sir, of the perils to which we are 
exposed. I know that my section of the Union 
is deceived and deluded as to the true situation 
of this controversy. They have cherished with 
abiding confidence the hope that their northern 
brethren would cease their aggressions and do them 
justice. The events which have transpired here, 
and to which | have adverted (Wesster’s speech, 
and the laying of Roor’s resolution on the table) 
have added tothedelusion. | warn them torise from 
the lethargy into which they have been betrayed. 


|| I tell them now, in all candor, that I see no return- 


ing sense of justice in the North. They should 
appoint their delegates to the Nashville Conven- 
tion: let them assemble there and deliberate upon 
the grave issues which abolition has presented— 
let them concentrate the sentiment of the South, 
and lay such plans as to defeat the ends of abo- 
litionists, Every southern State should be fully 
represented there by her ablest Constitution-lovin 
sons. That convention, sir, will meet, althoug 
it is probable that the confident expectation of a 
compromise will prevent its being as numerously 
attended as it would have been some months back, 
the pore believing that the necessity of its con- 
vening has passed away. I fear, sir, they have 
been deluded in the hope of compromise, so indus- 
triously instilled into their minds for the pur 

of defeating the Nashville Convention. That effort 
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will nevertheless assemble, and the aE eention 
reonuy forget those by whom they ee es 
ceived. Sir, it has been fashionable to den, = 
that convention, and to disparage the purpose _ 
those who called it. For tee. am not ash we 
of. that convention—nothing could make me 
ashamed of it, but the failure of the South, 9 p 
those with whom my honor is more immediatels 
bound up, to attend it. The ends of that cony 4 
tion were high and holy; it was called to bietne 
the Constitution, to save the Union, by takin , 
auch steps as might prevent, if possible, the ene 
summation of measures which would probab), lead 
to the destruction of both. Had the purpose hs. 
disunion, those who called that convention tous 
have waited until the irretrievable step had be. 
taken, and nothing left to the South but submis. 
sion or secession. The present is a critica! ‘iis, 
juncture of political affairs; there is. a Ppropriet 
nay, almost a necessity for southern men to ae 
mune with each other. I, for one, wish that har- 
mony may mark their deliberations, and that the 
result of those deliberations may be worthy of the 
oceasion and of the cause for which they will con. 
vene. 


THE GALPHIN CLAIM. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Fripay May 17, 1850. 

Report of Committee on the Galphin Claim, 

The select committee to whom were referred , 
communication from the Hon. Georce W. Cray- 
rorp to the Speaker of the House, of 2d of April, 
in the following words: ‘*My official connection 
‘with the Government authorizes me, in my judg. 
‘ ment, to ask, and have aceeded to me by the House 
‘ over which you preside, a prompt and full snves- 
‘ tigation, in such manner as it may think proper, 
‘of my conduct and relation to the claim of the 
‘ representatives of George Galphin, which claim 
* has been adjudicated and paid at one of the depar- 
‘ ments of the Government, and i8 now attracting 





| 


| 


‘ public attention;’’ and a resolution of the House, 
of the 12th of the same month, instructing them 
‘to make full investigation, and report to this 
‘ House the origin and nature of said claim, the 
‘ circumstances attending its prosecution before the 
‘ departments of Government, and the passage of 
‘the bill authorizifg the payment of sail claim; 
‘ the names of agents who have so prosecuted and 
‘urged the same; the amount paid on said claim, 
‘ both of interest and principal, and whether the 
‘ same has been paid in conformity with law or pre- 
* cedent; the names of the individuals te whom the 
‘ money has been paid, and the amount received by 
‘each; the interest of the persons so receiving said 
‘ money in said claim; and how said interest in said 
‘claim has originaied to each of said persons; and 
‘ all matters in any wise pertinent to the inquiry ’’— 
have made full and diligent inquiry touching the 
whole subject, and submit the following 
REPORT: 

Prior to the year 1773, George Galphin, the ori- 
ginal claimant, was a licensed trader amongst the 
Creek and Cherokee Indians in the province of 
Georgia, These Indians became indebted to him 
and other traders in large sums of money. George 
Galphin held against them demands in his own 
right and as assignee of other traders. The lo- 
dians are represented to have been destitute of the 
means of paying these debts without selling a part 
of these lands, and, in 1773, they ceded, for this 

urpose, to George the Third, King of Great 

ritain, a tract of healthy and fertile country, con- 
taining about two millions five hundred thousand 
acres. The tract was accepted, and commissioners 
were appointed to sell the lands and pay the debis 
due to the traders. The lands were conside 
ample for that purpose, but the King carefully pro- 
tested that the Government of Great Britain should 
not be liable for any part of the debts of the traders, 
in the event of the lands producing an insufficient 
fund. In that case they to lose in propor- 
tion to the amount of their debts. The traders, 
in consideration of the cession of the lands by the 
Indians, released their demands against them. 
Commissioners were appointed to sell the lands 
and apply the proceeds to the payment of the debts. 
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jye the traders respectively, and found due to || 


cone pounds, fifteen shillings, and five pence. | 
aa a certificate was issued to ign, dated 
aay of May, 1775. The commissioners disposed 
rtion of the lands, but how much does not 

r,and applied the proceeds to the payment 
of expenses which had been incurred in making || 
the cession, and in’ performing their duties under it. || 
They applied none of the money to the debts of 
the traders. George Galphin received nothing 
from them. Meantime the war of the Revolution 
commenced, and by its successful result the exe- 
gation of the trust wes defeated, and the lands 
themselves were NO longer subject to the control of 

ing. 
he State of Georgia in 1777, and subsequent 
years, granted to actual settlers, and to soldiers 
who had been faithful to the cause of independence, 
considerable portions of her vacant lands, inclu- 
ding the lands which had been ceded by the Indians 
for payment of their debts to George Galphin and 
others. But no means are accessible of ascer- 
wining the quantity or value of these, or the other 


yacant lands which Georgia granted as bounties to || 


revolutionary soldiers, although there is evidence 
thata considerable portion of the lands ceded by 
the Creeks and Cherokees in 1773 was thus ap- 





lied. 
The fidelity of George Galphin to the cause of 
independence having been made a question, the 
committee made full inquiry into the matter, and 
are quite satisfied that he promptly and firmly re- 
fused to take the side of the Crown, and was a de- 
cided advocate and supporter of the independence 
of the colonies. His great influence with the In- 
dians caused them to resist the importunities of 
England, and refrained from taking part in the 
war. He was especially and peculiarly the means 
of averting, t0 a great extent, from Georgia and 
Carolina, the eruelties and atrocities of Indian 
warfare. In 1790, Great Britain made an appro- 
priation for the payment of the debts of the traders 
with the Indians, although the lands which had 
been conveyed for the purpose were no longer sub- 
ject to her jurisdiction. An act of the Legislature 
of Georgia, passed at Augusta the 23d of January, 
1780, asserted the right of that State to the lands 
which were ceded to the King of England in 1773, 
and provided ** that any persop having, or pre- 
‘tending to have, any such Ain, do lay their 
‘claims and accounts before this or some future 
‘House of Assembly to be examined. Whatever 
‘claims shall be found just and proper, and due to 
‘the friends of America, shall be paid by treasury 


} 
| 
| 
| 


‘certificates for the amoant, payable within two, || 





‘three, and four years, and carrying six per cent. 
‘interest.”” George Galphin died in 1780. Thomas | 
Galphin, his son and executor of his will, pre- | 
sented his claim to the Legislature of Georgia in| 
1789, and a favorable report was made upon it by | 
the committee; but the report was not acted upon | 


Galphin nine thousand seven hundred and | 


overnor and his council ascertained the sums {| 


| 








| 
| 
| 
| 


by that Legislature. In 1791, he sent an agent of || 


intelligence and influence to England to present it 
to the Government; but it was rejected, because 
George Galphin had been a friend of America in the 
Revolution. After its rejection by the Government 
of Great Britain, it was again presented to the 
Legislature of Georgia, in 1793. The committee 
to whom it was referred reported “that the debt 
‘and demand of Mr. Galphin’s estate ought to be 
Provided for agreeably to the act of Assembly of 
this State, passed 23d of January, 1780, as being | 
_hot only plainly within the meaning and letter of 
that act, but also fully substantiated as a debt 


‘against the State, who has sold and disposed of | espoused the cause of the United States, and was, 


the lands ceded for the payment thereof to its own 
mm by which, your committee are of opinion, the 
, late has made itself liable for the same, on every 
Principle of justice and equity ;’’ and they recom- 
mend ** that audited vertificates should be directed | 
en be issued to the memorialist’s attorney and 
agent for the sum of nine thousand seven hundred 





‘ pence sterling money of Georgia.” is report 
was agreed to by the Senate. eA committee of a 


acquired from the Cherokee Indians by the treaty | 


| ‘thereby not only having assumed the debt, but || 
| * guarantying its payment with interest; that the 


| * ments, but the funds of the country being small, 


| the propriety of making such arrangements for 


| *and evince the justice of the State of Georgia.”’ 


| In January, 1837, the President communicated to 
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ninety-one pounds, fifteen shillings, and five pence. | the United States; because it arose under a 7 
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The committee of another Legislature reported as || stipulation, the fulfillment of which devolv 

follows: ** It appears to your committee that this || by a change of government, not on Georgia, 
* claim is upon justice and equity; that it is || but on the Government of the United States, which 
‘recognized by the act of 1700, and that it is the || had succeeded to that of Great Britain, receiving 
‘ obligation of the State to discharge it, which the || the benefits and bearing the burdens. The claim 
‘honor and honesty of the State impose;”’ and || of Mr. Galphin has always been considered just 


recommended “that there be paid to the heirs, || 


by Georgia, but she has denied that she is liable 


‘executors, and legal representatives of George || to the payment of it, and has therefore uniformly 
‘ Galphin, deceased, their agent or attorney, the || refused to do so, although there has been some 
‘sum of nine thousand seven hundred and ninety- || reports made by committees of one or the other 
‘ one pounds, fifteen shillings, and five pence, with || branch of the Legislature, recommending the pay- 


| *so much interest as may be considered just and |) 
| equitable from the date of the certificate.”’ A || 
| committee of another Legislature reported: ‘* [m- |, 


* pressed with the justice of claims similar to Mr. || 
‘ Galphin’s, the Legislature of this State, in the year | 
* 1780, did pass the act set forth in the memorial, | 


* memoralist, shortly after the establishment of in- 
‘ dependence, applied to the General Assembly of 
* this State to comply with their solemn enguage- 


‘anda report having gained ground that a provision 
‘ for the discharge of such claims had been made by || 
* Britain, the memorialist was in the first instance | 
‘ referred to Great Britain,” and they recommended || 


‘ the satisfaction of the claimas may at once demon- || 
‘strate the high estimation in which patriotic ser- || 
‘ vices in the revolutionary war are at this day held, 


A committee of the Legislature, in 1827, recom- 
mended the payment of the debt, in certificates 
bearing six per cent. interest, from the 31st of | 


ment by Georgia.” 

Commissioners were appointed to examine this 
claim by the State of Georgia, and they made a 
report against its payment by that State. Their 
report was committed to a committee of the House 
of Representatives of that State in 1839, and the 
committee approved the report of the commission- 


|, ers. The House agreed to their report. Resolu- 


tions were then offered in the House, requesting 
the Senators and Representatives of the State of 
Georgia to urge the payment of the claim of Gal- 
phin by the United States. These resolutions were 


| laid on the table. 


In 1840, a committee of the House of Represent- 


| atives of the Georgia Legislature made a report in 


favor of the claim, and recommended the payment 


|| of interest on the same from 1793. A minority 


of the committee of one made a report adverse to 
the payment of the claim by Georgia. The House 
agreed to the minority report. A_ resolution in- 
structing the delegation in Congress to urge the 
payment of the claim by the United Slates was 


| then introduced. 


The committee do not find that any further or 


December, 1794, as the State of Georgia had ap- || subsequent proceedings were had in the Legisla- 


granting them to her citizens. In 1813, a com- | 
mittee of the Legislature reported: “ Your commit- 


| propriated the lands charged with this debt, by | ture of Georgia on the subject. 


In 1838, the Senate Committee on Indian Af- 


| fairs reported ** that if the trust-fund, at the close 


‘ tee differ in the construction put upon the act of || * of the Revolution, had inured to the benefit of the 


y apply to such claims as were unascertained || 
‘at the time of its passage. This does not appear 


| £1799 by the memorialist. It must, in the opinion || * United States, or if, by virtue of the Revolution, 
| § een committee, appear that the act of 1799 can || ‘ they had acquired the power to dispose of it, 
i 6 on 


*‘ there ought to be no hesitation in satisfying this 
* demand out of the Treasury of the United States; 


‘ to be the case of the memorialist. Your commit- || ‘ but this was not the case. The fund was land; 
‘ tee, from the whole view of the case, arecompelled || ‘this land was situate within the limits of one of the 
‘ to report, that the claim of the memorialist is not || ‘United States. The State where it was situate 


* well founded against the State of Georgia;’’ but 
they add, the claim is just against Great Britain. 
This report was saved. to by the Senate. 

In the treaty of New Echota, concluded with the 
Cherokee Indians in 1835, provision was made for | 








| acquired the control over it, and had aright to 
|| ‘ dispose of it, when and to whom she pleased, and 
|| ‘to apply the proceeds according to her own pleas- 
|| *ure, without consulting the Government of the 


*‘ United States. As the Government of the United 


the payment of this claim / the United States, || ‘ States acquired no tite to this land, and no power 
but without expense to the Indians. This provi- | ‘to carry into effect the trust, or in any way to 


sion was rejected by the Senate, and the treaty 


| €control the fund, the committee can see no ground 


ratified without it. In May, 1836, the Senate of || ‘upon which they are authorized to recommend 
| the United States instructed its Committee on Indian || ‘ its payment.”’? This report does not appear to 


Affairs to inquire into the propriety of paying this || 
clam. That committee reported a resolution, 
which was adopted by the Senate, requesting the 
President of the United States to apply to the Ex- | 
ecutive of Georgia for all the information which 
that State could furnish on the subject of this claim. | 


the Senate the information he had received. In | 
his reply, Governor Schley informs the President | 
that the following facts may be taken as true: 
“ That there is justly due to the heirs of George 
Galphin the sum of nine thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-one pounds, fifteen shillings, and five 
pence, sterling money of Great Britain; that by | 
the treaty of 1773, this: claim was provided for, 
and became a debt due by the British Government | 
to Mr. Galphin; that Mr. Galphin failed to receive 
payment from that Government because he had | 


——___— 


in the estimation of the English, arebel; that neither 


| 
| 





| he nor his heirs have ever received payment from | 


Georgia or the United States; and the true ques- | 
| ton now is, whether Georgia or the United States | 
| ought to pay the money. It is true that the lands | 


have been acted on by the Senate. 
This claim was presented to the House of Rep- 


| resentatives the 9th of January, 1844, and referred 


to the Committee of Claims. That committee 


|| made no report upon it. The Committee on the 


Judiciary of the Senate made a report the 7th of 
July, 1846, in favor of this claim, ssoannanes by 
a bill for its payment. This report and bill do not 
appear to have been acted upon by the Senate. 
A favorable report, accompanied by a bill, was 
made by the same committee of the Senate in 1847. 


| The bill was sent to the House of Representatives 
| the 8th of February, 1847, and referred to the 


Committee on the Judiciary the 19th of the same 
month. The 24th of the same month the bill, ac- 
companied by an unfavorable report, was reported 
to the House, which was not acted on by the 
| House. This report proceeded on the grounds, 
| “that no part of the property conveyed, for the 
‘ purpose of creating a trust fund to pay the debt 
‘ of the petitioner, had ever inured to the benefitof 





‘the United States, and that the whole benefit of 
‘ the fund had been received by the State of Georgia, 
‘which could epply the proceeds to the pay- 


| * ment of all equitable claims upon it, whereas the 





é : of 1773, being within the jurisdictional limits of || ‘ United States had no power to control the fund 
and hinety-one pounds, fifteen ae, | and five | Georgia, were subject to her dispositidn; and it is | ‘or execute the trust.”” A bill for the payment of 
h 


| also true that a considerable ion of them was 


| 
granted as bounties to the iers of the Revolu- | 


this claim passed the Senate early in the first ses- 
sion of the thirtieth Congress, and was sent to the 


subsequent Legislature reported that the claim of || tion. George Galphin was a true Whig, and ren- || House of Representatives on the 19th of January, 
dered important services to the cause of independ- | 1848. The 2lst of that month it was referred to 


George Galphin was clearly just,and was provided 


for by the act of 23d of January, 1780, and recom- 
mended that speci ie be made for the 
Payment of nine thousand seven hundred and 


| 


ence, not for Georgia alone, but for all the States. \ the Committee on the Judiciary, who reported it 


His claim was not against Georgia, but originally 
against Great Britain, and subsequently puiast 


‘| to the House the 29th of February, 1848. The 
| Senate report, which accompanied this bill, was 
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a —~ 


based on 
lished by the co : 
of the lands which had been ceded by the Indians | 
to pay the debts due to the traders; that there | 
could be no question a8 to the justice of the claim, | 
that the revolution which George Galphin had | 
contributed to effect, and which wrested these | 
jands from the Crown of Great Britain, was the 
act of all the States, and not that particularly of 
the State of Georgia; that the Government of the 
United States succeeded to all the obligations which 
rested on the Crown, as faras claims of a char- 
acter similar to this were concerned; that the lands 
charged with these debts had been appropriated to 
the public defence, and as bounties to the officers 
and soldiers of Georgia who served in the war of 
the Revolution. They further maintained that the 
principles on which the United States, in 1832, 
assumed the payment of certain claims for which 
Virginia had become liable to her revolutionary 


grounds, that the claim was estab- | his residence in Georgia that night. He 
commissioners appointed to dispose || again visit this city until after the passage of the 


| 
| 


officers, embraced this claim. The House com- | 


mittee made no written report, and are supposed | 
to have recommended the passage of the bill, for | 
the reasons assigned in the report of the Senate || 
The bill thus reported to the House | 
was committed to the Committee of the Whole | 
House, as are all private bills, under the rules. | 


committee. 


The bill remained on the private calendar and in | 
the Committee of the Whole House until Saturday, | 
the 12th of August, 1848. On that eveni 


calendar to which there should be no objection. | 


Those bills were taken up in their order, and this |. 
| tion of his with the President, in March, 1850. 
mittee of the Whole House without debate, on a | 


amongst them. It was acted upon in the Com- 
division of the committee. If a single member in 
the committee had objected, the bill could not have | 
been reported to the House. In the House the 
bill was passed, with several others, without a 
separate vote being demanded by any member, or 
taken by the House. From a minute and thor- 
ough investigation of the circumstances attending 
the action of the Committee of the Whole House 
and of the House itself on this bill, the committee 
are satisfied there was nothing improper, irregular, | 
or unusual in the conduct of th 


that it passed in the regular and usual mode. 
in investigating his relation and conduct to this | 
claim, the committee deemed it their duty to re- 


quest Governor Crawford to appear before them, | 
and make such statement as would enable them || 


to understand his connection with this claim, and 
as he should think on his own part. 


, about || 
cight o’clock, on motion by Mr. Rockwell, chair- |, 
man of the Committee of Claims, the House re- || 
solved itself into the Committee of the Whole | 
House, fo consider Senate-bills on the private | 


| 


emembers or clerks, | 
ce other officers of the House, in relation to it, and | 





sequently reduced to writing, and also answered 


inquiries proposed by the committee. From his |, 
ataterments, it appears that he became agent or | 


counsel for this claim by a power of attorney exe- | 
cuted by Milledge Galphin, executor of Thomas | 


Galphin, who was the son and executor of George | 


1} 


Galphin, the 7th of February, 1833. By agree- | 
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did not 


law, and was absent from it when the bill passed 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. In 
February, 1849, he again came to this city. In 
March following, he entered upon the duties of 
Secretary of War, and from that time he took no 
steps to prosecute the claim for interest, until he 
| was urged to doso by his principal. As his inter- 
est was contingent and secondary, he did not think 
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he could refuse to have it urged as desired. About | 


| the middle of May, 1849, he disclosed to the Presi- 
dent the condition of the claim, and his relation to 
| it; that he had been prosecuting it | efore Congress 
and elsewhere since 1833; that it had been allowed 
_by Congress, was pending before the Treasury 
| Department, and he had an interest in it. Hedid 
| Not state the character or amount of the claim, 
the extent of his interest in it, or the name of the 
claimant, nor did he enter into any of the details 
of the claim. The President replied, that, in his 
opinion, none of the preéxisting individual rights 
of Governor Crawford had been curtailed by his 
acceptance of office. Heemployed Judge Joseph 
Bryan to prosecute the claim, and promised him 
three thousand dollars if the claim should be al- 
lowed and paid. He supervised and aided in pre- 
paring Mr. Bryan’s arguments in support of the 
claim, but denies that his interest in it was, at any 
time before the payment of the claim, made known 
to any officer of the Government who was charged 
with its adjustment, by his authority or with hia 
consent. 
On the 8th of May, Governor Crawford ad- 


d | 


| tives of an agent, who died in 184], for services 


| candor and truth that the committee 
| conviction, that nothing has been disclosed by 1 


| 





dressed a communication to the committee, in- |) i S ; 
| collection of testimony in Georgia. Of the residue, 


forming them that he desired to state a conversa- 


From this statement, it appears that, in the latter 
conversation, the President had the impression, 
from the first conversation, that the claim was be- 
fore Congress, although, as to this, his memory 
| was indistinct, the matter having passed from his 
| mind, until the claim attracted public notice ; that 
| the President told Governor Crawford, although 
| he did not recollect to have been told by him that 
| the claim had been allowed by Congress, and was 
pending before the Treasury Department, yet he 
did not see, if he had been so informed, how he 
could have given any other opinion than he had 
given; that being at the head of the War Depart- 
| ment, and agent of the claimants, did not deprive 
| him of the rights he may have had as such agent, 
| nor would have justified him in having the exami- 
nation and decision of the claim by the Secretary 
of the Treasury suspended. The President added, 


der the law of Congress it should have been paid, 
no matter who were the parties interested in it; 
| and that this was due to the credit and good faith 
of the Government. 

The decision of the question of interest on the 
| claim by Mr. Walker, the late Secretary of the 
Treasury, was urged by Governor Crawford, and 
some of his friends insisted on it with so much 
earnestness as induced Mr. Walker to conclude 


ment between the parties, 23d May, 1833, he wasen- || that Governor Crawford would be a member of 


titled to receive for hia services, without any other || 
aharge to his principal, one-half of the whole || 


claim, or of such part of it as should be realized. 
A supplemental agreement by the parties, explana- 
tory of the foregoing, was entered into the 19th 
of January, 1835, by which it was stipulated that 
the pecuniary advances and professional services 
of Governor Crawford should be the consideration | 
for one half of the net profits of the claim; and | 
that all advances to, or contracts made by him 
with, other persons concerning the claim, should 
be deducted from the sum to 


deavored to obtain payment of the claim by the 


realized from the | 


clainn before its division. Governor Crawford en- | 


treaty of New Echota with the Cherokee Indians | 
in 1835. Failing 
Legislature of ja in 1837, and continued to be | 
urged before the Leg: of that State until 1842. | 
During that period, excepting the year 1841, Gov- | 
ernor Crawford was a member of that body, 

avowed his interest in this claim, and urged in de- 
bate eg ined to vote upon it. In 

May, 1848, he arrived in this city, on his way to 

the Philadelphia Convention, and remained about | 
a day, and on his retuan from Philadelphia he | 
reacted thia city in the morning, and departed for | 


the present Cabinet. Governor Crawford alluded 
to it on one occasion, in connection with the At- 
terney General, as one in which some of ‘his 
Georgia friends were concerned, but only to ask 
him to examine it at his leisure. He alluded to it 
| three or four times in conversation with Mr. 

Meredith, before its decision, but only to ask that 
| it might be decided without delay. Mr. Johnson, 
| Mr. Meredith, and Mr. Whittlesey, testified that 
_ Governor Crawford did not, by any act or ex 
pression, make known to them his interest or 
| agency in the claim, nor were they informed of it 
| by any other person, whilst it was undecided, and 
there is no evidence before the committee to the 
contrary. The bundle of papers relating to the 


in that, it was presented to the. claim was sent by the Comptroller to the Secreta- 


of the Treasury, and by him to the Attorney 
neral. Amongst them was the power of attor- 
ney, already referred to; another from Milledge 
pear 007 to Governor Crawford, dated 30th De- 
» 1848; and one or two letters written by 
SSE: 
u partment in the m » 1849. 
Neither of these papers lated any sompentan 
for hia services. J Joseph Bryan ap- 
peared on all occasions as the agent and counsel 


___ [May 19, 
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Se i AES ci ean atte sae greene eee 
of the claim, 


and submitted al) the f ¥ 

wes rs = _ other person was known ie. 
cers e Governmen 

a tas agent OF counsel fy, 
The committee have not been able to 
any evidence that Governor Crawford ey 
himself of his official position, or of the 
lations it established between himself 
members of the Cabinet to influence 
determination of thisclaim. The cla 
the subject 


discoye, 
er AVailed 
and theo : 
the favoratle 
im 
of Cabinet deliberation; and shane 


EXpress their 
Z he 

Te. 
-Genera| 


Udicated, 
Or inter. 


testimony to induce them to believe that the 
tary of the Treasury or the Attorney 
were aware, until this claim had been ad) 
that Governor Crawford had any agency 
est in it. 

There was nothing unusual in the circumstance, 
attending the adjustment or payment of the prin- 
cipal or interest of this claim, nor any departyr, 
from the ordinary course of business in the Treas. 
ury Department. 

A draft for the principal—being forty-three thoy. 
sand five hundred and eighteen dollars and Dinety- 
seven cents—was delivered by the Hon. A. 1, 


, Stephens to Governor Crawford, in the city of 


Augusta, Georgia, early in March, 1849. Prom 
that sum was deducted seven hundred and fifeeg 
dollars, composed of the following items, to yi: 
Five hundred dollars paid to the legal representa. 


prior to his death; one hundred and fifty dollars 
to an agent in Georgia, for services in 1834; ang 
sixty-five dollars for transcripts of records and the 


Governor Crawford retained twenty-one thousand 
four hundred and one dollars and ninety-eight and 
a half cents—being one-half; and the other half he 


| paid to Milledge Galphin, executor of Thomas 


- | that in his opinion, ifthe claim was a just one, un- 
e 
did appear, and made a statement, which he sub- || 


Galphin, by whom it is believed to have been 

promptly paid to the legatees of George Galphin, 
The foliowing is a statement of the amount of 

the interest, and how and to whom it was paid: 


A statement of the interest paid on the Galphin claim, 
Interest on $43,518 97, for seventy-three years, 

three months, and twelve days 
Less fee of Joseph Byran 


Less one-half under contract with George W. 
Crawford 


$94,176 4 
Less commissions of Dr. Galphin, as executor 
of George Galphin, at 5 per cent 


Balance to heirs of T. Galphin . . 
Of Mrs. Milledge’s portion, as executrix, paid 
to her son and agent (in cash) 

In Treasury draft (No. 6,925) 

(&)§29,822 35 
Of Dr. Galphin, as executor, &c. (in cash)......-.. 1,000 00 
In Treasury draft (No. 6,924) 63,353 90 

$64,359 0 
GEO, W. CRAWFORD, Agent, &c., &c. 

Wasntneton Crry, March 2, 1850. 


ee ee MILLEDGE GALPHIN, 
Executor of George Galphin, deceased. 
Mrs. Ann Milledge, who received one-third, is 
the widow and executrix of John Milledge, whose 
first wife was the daughter of Galphin. 
The relation of Milledge Galphin to George Gal- 
— been previously stated to be that of a 
son. 
erThe committee have thus performed all the du- 
ties i on them by the House, except 
those which relate to the payment of the princi 
and interest of the claim under consideration. On 
that subject, they have come to the conclusions 
expressed in the following resolutions, which they 
recommend the House to adopt: - 
. That the claim of the ves 
Ist. Resolved, one —— Taleed 


si the aet of it the duty 
ve Becretaty of the ‘Treasury to pay the principal of «i 
cam an wat erfre pdt ont wih 


lid not authorize the 
scarf Race anaes 
ips pe nt was not “ in e law” or “ prece 
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“m..atatement of facts contained in this report 
These i to by Mr. Bunt, Mr. Brece, Mr, 
nap, Mr. GRINNELL, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. 
ee and disagreed to, in part, by Mr. Diswey, 
1 Pearmenstow, and Mr. Mann. The first 
wr ation was agreed to by Mr. Burt, Mr. Dis- 
nee''Mr. Fearnerston, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. 
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and suffering to the 
was then passed having e 
extensive settlements of that . 
ing the interest, increasing the strength of the State, the | 
better to oppose the ravages of the time. That the said act _ 
did further 

claims of the t 
adjustment and payment in favor of such as were friendly to 
the Revolution ; but the act, being referred to, will speak for 
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for its object the more | 


' 


ers, and did, moreover, provide for their 





people of this State; and an act } ther, 


Ba. perpone of neter || mae act in tie Cllowe: 









GLOBE. 549 
Ho. omReps. 

we proceed to inquire whe yment 

of interest was authorized by the act © ress. 


“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 


the principle of the treaty and the | by, authorized and required to examine and adjust theelaim 

of the late George Gaiph the 
| Governor of Gongle with the Creek and Cherokee Indiana, 
j} in the year 1773, 


in, under the treaty made by 


and to pay the amount which may be 


: || found due to Milledge Galphin, executor of the said George 
ed has only mentioned it because he was | Galphin, out of any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise 


mm isagreed to by Mr. Conran, Mr, jj itself. 
vaxw; and disagr he || “The 
pect, Mr. GRINNELL, and Mr. Kine. The |) ore ne : as | eens 


4 resolution was agreed to unanimously. 
The third resolution was agreed to by Mr. Burr, 
vir, Diswev, Me. Fearnerston, Mr. Jackson, | 
nd Mr. Mann: and disagreed to by Mr. Breck, 
vir. Covnap, Mr. GRrinwet, and Mr. Kine. 





THE GALPHIN CLAIM.— MINORITY RE- 
PORTS. 





By Mr. Breck. 


The undersigned, members of the sele.: commit- || 
wee of investigation in reference to the claim of 
the representatives of George Galphin, not con- 
curring in portions of the report of the commit- 
tee, and more especially in so much thereof as 
relates to the allowance of interest on said claim, | 
beg leave to submit the following as embracing 
their views in regard to that question: 


In the examination of this question, it is deemed 
important to inquire— 

Jst. Whether, in view of the peculiar character 
and merits of this claim, justice and equity re- 
quired that interest should be allowed; and, if so, 

ai, Whether the act of Congress of August, 
1948, authorized its payment. 

The facts of the case are so fully set forth in the | 
report of the committee, that a minute recapitula- || 
tion of them is not considered necessa Some || 
of the most prominent and material will only be | 
noticed. 

It appears that, in 1773, the Creek and Cherokee | 
Indians ceded by treaty to Great Britain, in pay- | 
ment of debts due by them to certain licensed In- 
dian traders, among whom was George Galphin, 
about two millions and a half of acres of very 
valuable land in the then colony of Georgia. 

The aggregate amount of these debts was about 
forty-five thousand pounds sterling. Great Britain 
accepted the trust, and undertook to dispose of the 
iand, and to apply the proceeds, after defraying the 
expenses incident to the negotiation of the treaty 
and the execution of the trust, jp the payment of 
the debts, and, should they prove insufficient, to 
apply them pro rata. It was also understood that 
Great Britain was not otherwise to be responsible 
for the debts; nor were the Indians—the cession | 
being accepted by the traders in full payment and 
discharge of their demands. 

In 1775, these claims were liquidated under the 
treaty, and there was found due Galphin, in virtue 
of his own original claim and of others, which he 
held by assignment, nine thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-one pounds, fifteen shillings, and five | 
pence, lawful money of the then province of Geor- 
gia, and a certificate of the settlement and amount 
of his claim was issued to Galphin by authority of 
the governor and council of said province. Under 
the provisions of the treaty, some portion of the 
land was disposed of prior to the commencement 
of the Revolution, but no part of the proceeds was 
applied to the payment of Galphin’s claim, nor, so 
far as appears, to the claim of any other trader. 
Such being the state of things, the Legislature of 
the State of Georgia, in January, 1780, with a view 
(o sustain and aid her in the revolutionary struggle, 
passed an act izing the treaty of 1773 in re- 
gard to these lands, providing for the pay- 
ment of the liens thereon, in favor of the traders 
who were friends to America, in treasury certifi- 
cates, bearing. six per cent. interest, and also for 

of the lands 


© show most satisfactorily that the claim of 
Galphin was a valid lien upon these lands, and that 
only aafintiled to the benefit of this act, we need 
testi of a si witness, 

inti yoaint with hand who 




















tended to its . 
sincerity, and intention of justice. Was George Galphin a || 
friend of the Revolution and of this State? can be the only | 
question asked —_ the claim of his representatives. 

the affirmation of this 

riety and universal consent. Having, however, enjoyed his | 
friendship in his lifetime—having fully known his sentiments | 
as te the Revolution, and been a frequent witness of his | 
exertions in favor of it—he cannot resist the occasion of 
paying his own individual tribute of gratitude to his memory 


and well recolleets its motives, its 


’ And 
question is answered by public note- 





and services. Who is there that has forgotten the exercise | 
and weight of his influence in restraining the inroads and | 
uent murders and ravages of the savages, especially | 

the Creeks? Now, the undersigned is of opinion, therefore, | 
that to dispense with the claim of this venerable man, | 
founded as it is, is to dispense with the justice and laws of | 
the land.’” 
This statement was made in 1806. George | 
Galphin died in 1780. In 1789 his representatives | 
petitioned the Legislature of Georgia for the pay- | 
ment of this claim. A favorable report in regard | 
to it was made by a committee, upon which, how- | 
ever, no action appears to have been taken by the 
Legislature. Application was afterwards, in 1791, 
made to Great Britain for payment; but it was re- | 
fused, upon the ground that Galphin had been a || 
rebel, and, by espousing the cause of independ- 1 
ence, had aided in depriving her of the very fund || 
or lands upon which his claim wasa charge. The | 
claims of all the other traders, however—they I 
having been loyalists—were paid about that time | 
by Great Britain, and with interest. In 1793 the |) 
Legislature of Georgia was again appealed to for || 
payment; and the application was perseveringly | 
renewed and continued until 1839. The justice of } 
the clam, and the meritorious character and emi- | 
nent services of Galphin, as a revolutionary pa- | 
triot, were oe admitted in the reports to the || 
Legislature; and, with two or three exceptions, | 
its payment recommended. Still no provision was 
made for it. It appears that the claim of Galphin | 
constituted the only cha 








upon these ceded lands, | 
after the claims of the other traders \“ere paid by | 
the ee Great Britain; and that they have || 
at all times been greatly more than adequate to pay 
his claim with interest. No part of his claim was 
ever paid till bra by the United States; nor, prior 
that time, had either the United States or Georgia 
ever paid anything in any way for these lands. 
They were disposed of by Georgia, in aid of the || 
Revolution—a portion of them gratuitously, to || 
actual settlers, with a view to the defence of the || 
country, at a period of great suffering and peril, || 
and a portion in discharge of military bounty | 
claims. 

In view of these facts, it is believed the position | 
may be incontrovertibly assumed, that the claim | 
of Galphin was a charge upon these ceded lands | 
to the extent of the ascertained and liquidated | 
amount due him in 1775, and interest thereon from | 
that time; and it is deemed equally clear that || 
Georgia, having acquired jurisdiction and control 
over them by the Revolution, took them, neverthe- |, 
less, with the charge upon them, and, having dis- 
posed of them, was bound, in equity and good | 
conscience, to di this claim, and, as the | 
fond or land was greatly more than sufficient to 
pay both the principal and the interest, that she 
was equi as much bound to pay the one as 
the other. a to have been her own 
sense of justice, and the view of her Legislature in 
the of the act of 1780. : 

iple relied on, that a trustee is not re- 
sponsible for interest, unless he makes interest, 
has not the slightest application to this case; nor 
is the principle, without qualification, true in any 
case. 

If a trustee refuses to pay over a trust fund, | 
when demanded, and converts it to his 
own use, he renders himself responsible for inter- 
est, and no authority to the contrary can be found. 
But, in this case, w interest was made or 
not is material, as the fund itself was 


im 
sufficient to both pee and interest, and 
still leave for ik ceuatee she ion’s share. 











|| ‘ there can be no dou 


_It is manifest that Congress passed this act in 


view of most of the important facts in regard to 
this claim. They are substantially set forth in 
the report of the committee which reported the 
bill to the Senate, (which is hereto appended, 
marked A;) and it has been held that accounting 
| officers may very properly refer to the report of a 
committee reporting a bill, when there is doubt as 
to the construction of the law. 
torneys General, 1159; also, opinion of Attorne 

General Johnson, in the ease of Dé Francia, 30th 


(Opinions of At- 


May, 1849.) The apen in this case says: “As 
as to the justice or equity 
‘ of this claim, the question presents itself, Who 
‘ is bound to pay it—the Government of the United 
* States, or the State of Georgia?” The conclu- 
sion waa, that the former oaght to pay it. The 
grounds relied on in support of this conclusion 
were— 
‘* Ist. That the obligations of the treaty of 1773 
upon Great Britain devolved by reason of the Revo- 


| lution upon the Government of the United States, 


which, having failed to discharge them, became 
liable for the payment of this claim.’’ 
The report states, secondly— 


«“ That the State of Georgia appropriated these lands, set 
apart as they were by the treaty of }773, for the payment of 
these debts, to the public defence, and that the bounty war- 


| rants of the officers and soldiers of the Georgia line, in the 


revolutionary army, were located upon them. By an act of 
Congress, approved July Sth, 1832, the Government of the 
United States provided for certain claims, which Virginia 
had. assumed, te the officers of that State, engaged in the 
public service during the revolutionary war. It is believed 
that the principles of that act are applicable to the present 
claim, which the committee think ought to be allowed, and 
accordingly report a bill for relief.” 


The undersigned concur in the opinion, ex- 
pressed in this report, that the principles of the act 
of 1832, passed for the relief of Virginia, are appli- 
cable to this case. Virginia promised a class of 
her revolutionary officers half-pay; and as this lia- 
bility was contracted for the benefit of all the 
States, it was justice that all should contribute to 
discharge it. 

The claim in this case is admitted to have been 


/a charge upon lands, which Georgia had appro- 


priated for the support of the common cause of all 
the States. Congress has not assunied it as 4 pay- 
ment to Georgia for lands which she had thus ap- 
propriated, but to relieve her from the charge or 
incumbrance upon them. So far as Georgia ap- 
propriated these lands for her defence and in die- 
charge of her liabilities to her State troops, to the 
extent of this claim, she incurred a pecuniary 
liability. She, to the extent of this claim, in effect 
appropriated Galphin’s land. Congress, therefore, 
in the payment of it, discharges Georgia, as she 
did Virginia, from a pecuniary liability, incurred 
for the benefit of all the States. h cases virtu- 
ally, therefore, rest u the same principles. 

Whether Georgia had applied to Congress to 
pay this claim cannot be material. Nor does it 
vary the case that Georgia had failed to pay it. 
It is fairly to be inferred, however, that her fail- 
ure has resulted from the conviction that the 
United States ought to pay it. The communica- 
tion of the Governor of Georgia to President Jack- 
son upon the subject of this claim placed her re- 
fusal upon that ground. ; 

But it is urged that the United States have been 
released from any obligation to Georgia to pay 
this claim, by nt of all accounts be- 
tween thém in 1793, under the act of Con of 
1790. Such settlement was no doubt made, and 
some instrument equivalent to a receipt given, as 
alleged. It is not pretended that thiaclaim did, in 
fact, enter into that settlement; but it is contend- 
éd that, whether it did or did not, the United 
States were oe released from any obligation 
they might be to Georgia in regard to it. 
As it is believed such a would not be availa- 

| ble to an individual, under similar circumstances, 


Without pursuing this branch of the case fur- | in a court of equity, it should, in the opinion of 
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the undersignied, be held bad, if relied on by a| 


gre. nation, But the Government has never set 
up such a defence, regarding it, no doubt, as alike 
incompatible with the principles of justice and its 
own dignity and high character. 

When the act of 1832 was passed for the relief 
of the State of Ni gs it does not appear that | 
any plea of the kind was relied on, although there | 
had been a similar settlement with that State, and a 
similar receipt taken. Nor does it appear that, 
prior to the passage of the act for the payment of 
this claim, during the ten years or more it was be- 
fore Congress, this objection or plea was ever 
urged against it. Relief in each case was evident- 
ly granted upon the broad principles of justice and 
equity. 

‘Bat the obligation of the United States to pa 
this claim has been placed upon another and addi- 
tional ground, although not contained in the re- 
port to the Senate. Inthe cession by Georgia 


to the United States, in 1802, of that extensive and | 


valuable territory now composing the States of 


dertook, as part of the consideration, to extinguish 


the Indian title to all the lands within the limits of | 
It is conceded that the Indian title to | 


Georgia. 





these lands, upon which this claim was a charge, || 


passed to Great Britain by the treaty of 1773, and 
that the Revolution vested it in Georgia. But 


Georgia took it in trust, as Great Britain took and 


held it, for the payment of the debts due the tra- | 


ders. To the extent of Galphin’s claim he had a 
lien, expressly created by solemn treaty stipula- 
tions, upon the Endian title to these lands. as 
the Indian title, therefore, perfect in Georgia, so 
long as this incumbrance upon it remained? It | 


was the Indian title, no matter who held it, if it were || 


not perfect in Georgia, which the United States 
were bound to quiet and extinguish. 

Could Georgia, before the claim of Galphin was | 
paid, say the Indian title to these lands belonged | 
unconditionally to the State? —or was it not aliv- | 


extent of this lien, ee and good faith, had | 
no claim to? Besides, the Indians, as a pariy to | 


the treaty of 1773, had a just right to insist and re- | 


quire that its stipulations should be performed. It || 


is submitted, then, whether the extinguishment of | 
the lien of Galphin does not come within the 
spirit, if not the letter; of that clause in the cession | 
or agreement referred to. And as the net proceeds | 
already realized by the United States out of the | 


sales of land obtained by that cession exceed || 


twenty millions of dollars, Georgia would seem | 
entitled toa very liberal construction of it. 
Apart from the grounds suggested as constitu- 
ting an equitable obligation upon the Government 
for the payment of this claim, it might, with some | 
propriety, be urged that the interest of Galphin in | 
these lands having been appropriated by one mem- 
ber of the firm of States, virtually for the benefit 


and that he might, therefore, irrespective of any 
direct liability as to any one, very properly apply 
to all for relief. 

Such are the grounds on which this claim rested 
prior to theact of 1848, and the undersigned are 
by no means prepared to admit that they constitu- 
ted no obligation upon the Government to pay it; 
on the werent: they are of opinion that, taken in 
connection with the eminent services of Galphin, 
they present a strong claim to its justice as well as | 
to its liberality. Buteven if it i conceded that 
the Government was under no obligation to pay it, | 
and that its payment had been gratuitously as- 
sumed, it would not, in the opinion of the under- | 
signed, in the slightest degree affect the question | 
as to the payment of interest. 
im the language of the former Secretary, Mr. | 
Walker, “recognized the claim, and the United 
ae became bound to pay it, whatever it might | 


| 
of all, the whole firm should be held responsible, 


The act referred it to the Secretary for examin- | 
ation, and to ascertain the amount due. It was not | 


to ascertain whether anything was due, or whether | 


the claim was just. The Senate report says, 
** there can be no doubt as to its justice or equity.” | 
{t was admitted just in 1775; and it has been so 
admitted always, and whenever it has been exam- 
ined. The only question has been, who ought to 
pay it? It was not referred to ascertain the 
amount due in 1775, for the precise amount was 


1 in 1775 as all that was now due—as the measure 
! 


| 


j 


The act of 1848, || That eminent jurist, the lamented Justice Siory, 


there can be no doubt that the court would be bound to 


| the latter might enforce its claim to the like extent. 
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| stated in the Senate report. The certificate of its 
| liquidation at that time, and of the amount due, 
| was before the Senate. But it was referred as a 
| just and meritorious claim, that the amount due 
| tained and pai 
| Having shown, as-we think, that the claimant 
| was entitled to interest, did the act authorize its 
allowance? It is conceded that the accounting 
officer had no authority to allow it, unless the act 
conferred it. But it was not necessary that the 
| authority should be conferred in express terms. 
| It would be equally available, and equally the duty 
of the accounting officer to act upon it, if implied. 
We do not understand this position to’ be seriously 


controverted; but if it is, the authorities in support || 
|| of it are numerous and conclusive. 


| in which the accounting officers have allowed in- 


| terest, although the acts referring them were silent || 


| in regard to it, is hereto annexed. If the expres- 


sion in the opinion of Attorney General Crittenden, || 


never allowed by an accounting officer, unless the 
| act expressly directs its allowance, it is manifestly 
erroneous. 


case, in which the opinion was given, belonged. 


|| Im that case there was nothing in the act or in the 
| merits of the claim to justify the payment of in- 


terest. 

Is authority, then, in the act in this case, im- 
| plied? In the opinion of the undersigned, it is. 
In view of the Senate report, and of the peculiar 
| character and merits of the claim, the presumption 
| may be fairly indulged that Congress passed the 
}act in a spirit of liberality as well as justice. 
Should it not, therefore, be construed in the same 
spirit, liberally, as a remedial and not as a penal 
siatute? The intention was to do an act of jus- 
tice, long delayed, to the representatives of a revo- 
| lutionary patriot and public benefactor. 


| 


| The naked return of the amount justly due their || 
ing, unextinguished title, which Georgia, to the || 


ancestor in 1775 without interest, when @ fund 


| charged with its payment, and amply sufficient for || 


| the payment of both, had been appropriated in aid 
| of the cause of freedom and independence, would 
fall far short, not only of the imperative demands 
of justice, but of the presumed intention of Con- 
gress. But the relief granted by theact is believed 
to be not thus limited. It expressly requires the 
| payment of whatever amount, upon examination, 
| may be found due; and can any chancellor or judge 
be found who, having jurisdiction of the case, 
| would decree the meagre return of the amount due 
of relief to which the claimant is entitled? We 
apprehend no such judge can be found, and that it 
| would be difficult even to pack a jury who would 
| return such a verdict. But the allowance of inter- 


| 
| the act: even the strictest construction would au- 
| thorize its payment if found due. And what rule 
| or usage of the Government has been violated by 
| the payment of the interest on this claim? If, as 
| we believe, the act of 1848 implies an authority to 
| pay it, then it has been paid according to both law 

and usage, and in discharge of an imperative duty, 
| which the act imposed. J: is true, as applicable 
| to the great majority of disbursements by this and 
| ho doubt every other Government, that interest is 
| not paid, 
| other honest Government pays interest in all cases, 
where, upon the principles of justice and equity, 
interest is due, Vattel says: 

* All the promises, the conventions ; all the contracts of 

| the sovereign, are naturally subjected to the same rules as 
| those of private persons.””—( Vattel, lib. 2, chap. 14, 213 p.) 


says, in Thorndike vs. United States, (1 Mason’s 
Reports, 20:) 
“ If the present were a contract between private citizens, 


give interest upon the contract up to the time of payment; 
and if by law the amount due on the contact could be 
nope as a tender or a set-off to a private debt, it would 

a good bar in the full extent of the principal and interest 
due at the time of such tender or set-off, Nay, more, if the 
hote or promise were made by a citizen to the Government, 
Can it 
make any difference in the construction of the een 


| the Government is the debtor instead of the creditor 





t 

n 

reason, in justice, in equity, it ought to make none, and 
there is not a scintilla of law to justify any. If a suit could 
be maintained against the Government, I do not perceive 
why it would not be as much the duty of the court to render 
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| thereon at the er of the act might be ascer- |, entitled to interest, as debtors they are bound al 


| 
| 
| 


A list of cases, | 


|| relied on, be construed to mean that interest is || 
Alabama and Mississippi, the United States un- | 


But we apprehend it must have refer- || 
ence to the particular class of cases to which the || 


M 
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\j niin such suit for th j "i 2 
|‘sAme manner, and to the Sema eke ca tere i 
| case of private citizens. The United States 
| rogative to claim one law upon their own 
| creditors, and another as debtors. If, as creditors. they u 
, they 
| The opinion of Chief Justice T “orem 
e opinion of lef Justice Tane ; 
_torney General, in the cause of Tharp. (on 
_neys General, 841,) places the oe also con 


the true ground. e says: “that | am 
‘ of any statute of the United States thet arate 
| ‘the Secretary of War, or the accounting off - 
| * to allow interest to a claimant, if it should . 

‘that interest is justly due him. As the 1m} 
| ‘States are always ready to pay when a se 
| * presented supported by proper vouchers i, ..” 


ae 


| ‘ rarely, if ever, happen that they are justly » : 


‘able with interest; because itis the fault of ¢) 
‘claimant if he delays presenting his claim x 
_* does not bring forward the proper voucher. .. 


: ae 5 her 
| * prove it and justify its payment. - 


But if 
| Major Tharp’s case, or in any other, Gir Bae 
‘tary of War, upon a review of the whole evidenc, 
_* should be of opinion that interest is justly due i, 

| the claimant, | think he may legally allow jx,» 
But whatever may be the general usage of the 
Government as to interest, it is not applicable 1 
this case, as it was not originally a claim against 
it. It was a claim against a third party, the Sige 
| of Georgia, which the Government has assumed 
| to pay, and to pay all that was due upon it, wha. 
'ever the third party was in justice and equity 
| bound to pay. The word due in this act means 
| what is justly and equitably due. It can megy 
| nothing else. All claims against the Governmen, 
_are adjusted upon the same principles—upon the 
| principles of justice and equity. But the paymen; 
of the interest in this case violates no precedey 
because no analogous case has been cited, no; 
/ecan any be found, unless it be under the act of 
| 1832, by which the Government assumed the 
| payment of claims due by Virginia. In that case 





est does not depend upon a liberal construction of 


But it is equally true that this and every |. 


the entire liability of Virginia, interest as well as 
| principal, was assumed and paid. In this case, 
| the liability, not a part, but the entire liability of 
Georgia, in regard to this claim, has been as. 
sumed, and, as we think, justly paid. 

It is not perceived that the case relied on of the 
claims of Georgia against the Creek Indians under 
the treaty of 1821, and which the United States, 
toa certain extent, had stipulated to pay, has any 
application to this case as an authority against (he 
payment of inter@t. The only claim asserted by 
Georgia in that case, was for the return of specific 
property. The Attorney General, Wirt, says: 

* The claim ought to be liquidated against the United 
States, exactly on the principles that it would be liquidated 
against the Indians; and it is believed that a claim of in- 
| terest against a nation of Indians, under circumstances 
| like these, would be unprecedented.”” 

The Attorney General decided against the pay- 
ment of interest; and assigns, among other rea- 
sons, that the property, a return of which was 
claimed, had been assessed, on an average, at 
nearly double prices; that the claims were in the 
nature of unliquidated damages, upon which, a 
a general rule of law, interest was not allowed; 
that the principles of equity did not call for the 
allowance of interest—so far from it, that they 
forbid it. Under circumstances like these, it is be- 
lieved it would not only be unprecedented to 
charge a nation of Indians, but any other nation, 
with interest. But the case seems to be relied on 
as cere to show, that because it was held uo- 
| precedented, under the circumstances of that cast, 
for a nation of Indians to be charged with inter- 
est, therefore Georgia and the United States were 
not bound to pay interest on Galphin’s claim. 
The case would not have been so particularly no- 
ticed, were it not relied on as a prominent author- 
ity why interest should not have been allowed in 
the present case. But before leaving it, we must 
be itted to say, as Georgia claimed interest 
against the Indians, under the cireumstances of thal 
case, she ought to be estopped from denying the 
claim of Galphin to interest in this case; and 6 
the United States have thought a to step into 
the shoes of Georgia, they should be subject ' 
a similar estoppel. ‘ 

The great antiquity of this claim will be found 
entitled to no weight as an objection against '', 
when it is understood that every material fact, 
upon which its justice depends, is incontrovertib!y 
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vabli hed. . It has, in fact, for three-fourths of, 
Se constituted rt of the history of ee 


onus it is destined to give a more extended | 


soriety to the name of the claimant than it 
wuld otherwise probably ever have obtained, 
"The amount of the claim, although large, con- 
gituted no reason against its payment. In regard || 
ip the payment of the principal, it is conceded on || 
i sides that it has been paid in conformity to 
iw and precedent. In ¢his all the accounting 
oficers of the late as well as the present Adminis- 
gation concur; bat different opinions are enter- 
iained in regard to the payment of the interest. 
e 
ite referred the claim-reported in favor || 
ing the interest as well as the principal, 
The Comptroller reported against the interest. || 
Mr. Walker directed the payment of the prin- || 
cipal; but his impression being against the pay- 
ment of interest, and not having time to examine 
the subject, he left the question as to the interest | 
sn undecided, open question for his successor. In || 
his testimony, however, before the committee, he 
ays, if the claimant had presented to him such an 
argument as that of the opinion of the Attorney 

















General, he should have referred the case to the 
Attorney General, and been guided, he thinks, by 
his opinion. 

The present Secretary referred the claim to the 
Comptroller, who decided against the payment of 
interest. He then cote the opinion of the || 
Attorney General; and in pursuance of his opin- | 
ion—which indicates a thorough investigation of | 
the case, and fully sustains the deservedly high 
character of that distinguished jurist—directed the 
interest to be paid. , | 

Whether the Secretary was required to pay the | 
interest was a question of law, upon which it was | 
the duty of the Attorney General, when requested, } 
to give his opinion. he law has constituted the | 
Attorney General the legal adviser of the execu- | 
tive department of the Government; and rarely, if | 
ever, in its history, has his opinion, when sought, 
been disregarded. In the adjustment and pay- 
ment of this claim, therefore, it appears that all 
the requisitions and forms of law have been com- | 
plied with. The proper officer has decided the 
law, and payment has been made accordingly. 
The revision of his opinion, or decision by a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, is be- 
leved to be without precedent in the history of 
the Government. The committee being of opin- 
ion, however, that the resolution of the House 
required the merits of this claim, and whether its 
paymer* had been made in conformity to law and 
precedent, to be investigated, the undersigned, as 
members of the committee, after a laborious ex- 
amination and full Consideration, have come to 
the conclusion: 

ist. That the claim was just, and that the || 
Government was under an equitable obligation to 
pay it. 

2d. That the interest, as well as the principal, } 
have been paid in conformity to law and precedent. 

The undersigned, as appears from the report of 
the committee, fully concur in the statement of 
facts therein. DANIEL BRECK, 

C. M. CONRAD, 
JAMES G. KING, 
JOSEPH GRINNELL. 











By Mr. Disney. 

The undersigned, members of the committee ap- 
pointed to make investigation into the origin and 
nature of the Galphin claim, together with such 
other matters connected therewith as may be 
necessary to a full understanding of its merits 
and its mode of settlement, beg leave to report: 
That the facts of this case, as set forth in the 

report of the majority of the committee, exhibit its 

history; and a brief examination of the opinion of 
= Pad tiie will enable us not only to 
etermine the character of the claim, but to decide 
upon the propeiee of the allowance of interest 

Upon it, e obligation of the United States to 

Ry the debt is claimed to be derived from the fact 

’ ce upon the cession by Georgia (to use the 

; seuase of the Attorney Gener to the United 

, plates, in 1802; the latter became liable for the 

: tae of the treaty of 1773, and bound in 
v to execute them.”” How the 
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United States became liable, we are not told. We, | 
however, are left to infer that, inasmuch as the 


ditions of that cession to extinguish the Indian title | 
to all the other lands within the State of Georgia, | 
they became bound to extinguish any outstanding | 
title which might be in these lands. Whether this | 
was so depends entirely upon the fact of its being | 
an Indian title. The United States were bound to || 
extinguish no other; but their obligation to extin- | 
guish that was perfect. 

The treaty of 1773 conveyed the Indian title to | 
the British Crown; it passed, to be sure, loaded | 
with the incumbrance of this claim of Galphin, to- | 


title of the Indians passed. The traders executed | 
releases to the Indians, and the Indians ceded the 

lands, and all the liabilities between the two were | 
settled and definitively closed. The legal title || 
vested in the Crown; Galphin, it may be, had an | 


and no reversionary interest was left behind. No | 
event short of actual repurchase could reinvest the 
title in the Indians. They had neither title nor | 
interest left, present, prospective, or contingent. 
ae of the war of the Revolution 
pla the State of Georgia in the stead of the 
British Crown, and she became seized of the lat- | 
ter’s title, and subject to its liabilities; but what 
stipulations, or part of the stipulations, of the 
treaty of 1773, the United States became liable for 
by the conditions of the cession of 1802, is not 
easy to understand. The birden of the stipula- 
tion to apply the proceeds of the land to pay Gal- | 
phin’s claim, if it rested anywhere, was on Geor- || 
gia, and the title to the lands was in her. There | 
was no title to extinguish for Georgia’s benefit. 
The lien of Galphin and the Indian utle were two 
quite different things. The title had been succes- | 
sively the title of the Indians, of the British 
Crown, and of the State of Georgia; but the lien 
remained the lien of Galphin. It was butalien at || 
best, and could be converted into a title only by 
ety for that purpose. As a lien it might | 
ave been discharged. So far as it had effect, it 

impaired and weakened the Indian title; and from the 
moment of ils creation, it stood in opposition to it. 

If there could be any doubt about the meaning 
of the phrase as used in the agreement and cession 
of 1802, a brief consideration would explain it. | 
Georgia had been harassed and annoyed by the | 
inroads of the Indians, and by eonflicts between 
them and her citizens in regard to the occupancy | 
of certain tracts, and she desired to have * the || 
Indian title” extinguished throughout her entiredo- | 
main. It was to accomplish this that she inserted | 
the condition which bound the United States to | 
extinguish it ‘*to all the other lands within the 
State of Georgia.”” There was no dispute in re- | 
gard to the occupancy of the Galphin lands. || 
These had been settled and occupied by the whites, | 
and they had remained undisturbed for nearly | 

| 





thirty years when the agreement of 1802 was 
made, The Indians set 0p no claim to them, but 
they did to other lands, the occupancy of which 
they either retained or claimed; and these were the | 
lands which Georgia sought to have relieved. The | 
title of occupancy was the Indian title, and it was | 
the title of ae which she conditioned should || 
be extinguished. 

“ The ultimate fee, incumbered with the right of Indian oc- | 
cupancy, was in the Crown previous to the Revolution, and 
in the States of the Union afterwards, and subject to grant.”’ | 
(Clark vs. Smith, 13 Pet., 195.—See Uniled States Stututes | 
at Large, Indian Treaties, 11.) 

* Indian eae or occupation was considered with ref- | 
erence to their habits, &c., and their rights were as much 
respected until they abandoned them, made a cession to the 
Government, or an authorized sale to individuals. In either 
case, their rights became extinct, &c. Such was the tenuré 
of Indian lands the laws of (all the original thirteen 
States as well my org Cherokee nation vs. th: State | 
of Georgia, 5 Peters, 1. 





| equally clear. 
| we admit that the obligation had existed, ) when, 
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phin claim; whether she held those lands by an 
** Indian utie,” within her meaning, as expressed 


and there is little hazard in the predic- || United States became bound by the terms and con- | in the agreement of 1802. What is her testemony ? 


Uniformly and constantly she has denied her own 
obligation for the debt, and when asked to recom- 
mend its payment by the Government of the 
United States she has refused. Such has been 
her construction of the obligation of the United 
States towards her. She was the party in interest; 
the obligation was due to her; she knew the title 
which she intended to describe, and she denied its 
existence in regard to the lands encumbered by 
Galphin’s claim. This alone disposes of the case. 
Besides, the obiigation on the part of the United 


Auditor to whom the former Secretary of || gether with the claims of others; but the entire | States existed as between her and Georgia. They 


were the fruits of stipulations entered into between 
two independent governments from motives of 
policy, for the benefit of each, and either party 
had a right to relieve the other from all or any part 
of the agreement. To deny this would be sub- 


|| equitable lien; but the remainder was in the Crown, | versive of the very end and object of Government, 


If individual rights could arrest the action of Gov- 


| ernment tn this respect, its policy would no longer 


be within its own control. it would cease to be a 
Government. That Georgia had an undoubted 


| right to annul that particular stipulation, and re- 


lease the Government of the United States from 
its fulfillment, cannot be denied, and her right to 
release it from any part of that stipulation is 
That she did release it, (even if 


ca formal vpplicauon, her Legislature refused to 


| acknowledge it as the duty of the Government of 


the United States to pay the debt, follows as a 
consequence, from which we can see no escape. 
The various treaties by which the Indians ceded 


| additional lands, and removed their boundary lines 


further from the original settlements of the whites, 
of necessity included a confirmation of their pre- 


| vious grants. A number of treaties of this sort 
| were held subsequent to the treaty of 1773. They 


were held at tiopewell, New York, on the Hol- 
ston, at Philadeiphia, Colerain, and at various 
other places. 

By the treaty of New York, io 1790, the Creek 
nation expressly ** release, quit claim, relinquish, 


|| and cede all the land to the northward and east- 
| ward of the boundary line hereiw described.”’ 
| similar provision is to be found in the weaty of 


A 


1792, made with the Cherokees. 
In the treaty of Indian Spring, made in 182), it 


| was agreed ‘* thatall the talks had upon the claims, 


together with all clams on either side, of whatever 
nature or kind, prior to the act of Congress of 
1802,’’ &e., should be referred to the decision of 
the President, &c., and that * the decision thus 
made should be binding.’’ And in conaideration 
of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, paid to 
the State of Georgia, her commissioners released 
the Creek Indians “ from every claim and claima, 
of whatever description, nature, or kind the same 
may be, which the citizens of Georgia now have 
or may have had prior te the year 1502 against the 
said nation.’’ And in 1825, by the treaty of the 
Indian Springs, the Creek nation ceded “ to the 
United States all the lands lying within the bound- 
aries of the State of Georgia, as defined by the 
compact, hereinbefore cited, now occupied by said 
nation, or to which said nation have ttle or 
claim.’’ This completed the cession of ludian 
lands, so far as the Creek nation was concerned, 
within the boundaries of Georgia, and fulfilled the 


| contract and discharged the obligation imposed 


upon the United States by the agreement of 1002, 
And by the treaty of New Echota, in 1835, the 
Cherokees did ‘* cede, relinquish, and convey to 
the United States ali the lands owned, claimed, or 
sossessed by them east of the Mississippi river.”’ 
Thus no Indian title remained in 1848 to either of 
these tribes within the limus of Georgia; and 
whatever title may have remained in the Galphia 





The laws of Georgia thus acknowledged no In- 
dian title to the Galphin lands. Then, by what 
reasoning can we attach a meaning to the phrase 
in the tleed of cession of 1802, which the laws of 
Georgia heraelf deny? To come directly to the 
case, had the Indians a right in 1848 to pay Gal- 
phin, and resume pro tanto their title in the lands? 

The stipulation of 1802 was inserted by Georgia. 
It was inserted for her own benefit; and for the 
ae the case, it will be admitted that she 





lands, that title was certainly not in the Indians, 
But, admitting for the argument, that Georgia took 
the lands in question, and held them by the indiaa 
title for the purposes of the trust, that Ulle was 
merged when she made her grants. The misap- 

ication of the proceeds did not affect the tiie. 
he grantees were not bound to see that the State 
of Georgia paid Galphin’s lien, if he had one, nor 
could the lien have been enforced agamst them. 
In contemplation of law, the grantees would bave 


w whether it was intended to cover the Gal-|| done enough when they relied on the dignity of 
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wed from the time that the claim was presented 
ith the proper vouchers. 
Wi asthe Cnited States are always ready to pay when a 
aim is presented, supported by proper it can 
cep if ever happen that they are justly with 

because it is the fault of the claimant he delays 

sroeating his claim, OF dows mee ane cemaneale r 
hers al payment. = 
(onerai R. B: Taney, 1.) 


r made application for payment, and there- 
on ve has been no withholding payment inst his con- 


there 
eives himself aggrieved by practice of 
If he cone i 


eel. Joury in similar eases, he has his remedy 
Oe ee Opinion Attorney General William Wirt, 195.) 


am 
To apply the principle to this case raises the 
inquiry, when did the parties ‘* present their claim 
bring forward the proper vouchers?”’ Its his- 
shows that the first application to the Gov- 
ment of the United States was made in 1837. It 
yas not allowed until the passage of the act of 
£48. 
oo whole adjustment of these claims being confided 
uelusively to the Secretary of the Navy, the amouot al- 
lowed by him becomes a debt due from the United States at 
thetime of the allowance.” —( Opinions Attorney General Wil- 
liam Wirt, page 455. ) 
Then, how could interest be allowed prior to 
that date? It is clear that if, instead of betng is- 
wed by the commissioners of Great Britain, the 
certificate held by Galphin had been issued under 
the authority of the United States, interest would 
not have been allowed upon it prior to the date of 
the demand for payment. Then, we may ask, 
did the obligations of the United States become 
stronger, because, instead of issuing the certificate 
themselves, they acknowledged the responsibilit 
yon them as arising from the acts of others? This 
hardly will be claimed. 
The Attorney General says that— 
« As the lands were used in a great measure for the com- 
mon benefit of all the United States, the United States, in 
148, when they agreed to pay We acca claim, agreed 
to axvsume a liability coextensive with that of Georgia. In 
this respect, (he adds,) I am unable to distinguish between 
this case and that of the Virginia commutanon cases as- 
sumed by the United States by the act of July, 1832.” 


And again he remarks: 

“Here, beside the obligation resulting from assuming, as 
was done by the act of 1848, this debt of Georgia, because 
of the appropriation by her of the lands charged with the 
debt to the common cause which was all that existed in the 
Virginia cases, there exists this additional ground, that by 
taking the cession of Georgia in 1802, we bound ‘ourselves 
toextinguish all outstanding titles to the lands within the 
limits of Georgia.” 

The ‘additional ground’’ here spoken of we 
have heretofore examined. The other pom rests | 
upon the assumption, that by the act of 1848, the | 
United States assumed the debt as the debt of | 
Georgia, and did so because the lands were used | 
in the common cause, from which it is claimed to 
follow that the United States must dischage the 
full extent of liability which Georgia had incurred. 
But are we to decide whether this was the debt of 
Georgia? She was nota party to these procedings. 
Congress did not sit in judgment on her. The 
claim was not directed to be paid as the debt of 
Georgia. The act describes it as ‘‘ the claim of 
the late George Galphin,” and in no way impli- 
cates the State, Then by what authority does the 
Autorney General undertake to pronounce it to be 
her debt? The implications of his position are, 
that this was a debt of Georgia; that she broke 
her good faith, and that the United States under- 
took, in her behalf, to pay the debt and satisfy the 
damages inflicted by her—this, too, in opposition 
to her wish. 

lris prosennnet to be her debt, and the extent 
of the debt is measured; though, by her action, 
Georgia had and denied the rule by 
which the extent of the debt was ascertained, as 
well as the existence of the debt itself. The claim 
of Galphin is one thing, and the debt of Georgia 
'sanother; and it was.notthe latter, but the former, 
= the act of 1848 directed to be examined and 
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to pay a claim arisin out of goods sold to the In- | the trustee may or might have made by the use of 


dians, the t 


parties to be 


which was intended by the | the money; but as the law will raise no such pre- 
red by a fund, no part of which || sumption against it, they will not lie against the 


inured to the general benefit. The act of 1832 did || Government. 


not pass in judgment upon the rights of the claim- 
ants against Virginia. She had fixed these rights 
before, and the act of Congress was to indemnify 
the State. Was the act of 1848 to mdemnify 
Georgia? Georgia had neither paid nor fixed an 
obligation to pay Galphin. She had suffered noth- 
ing for which indemnification couid be asked or 
given. The act of 1832 was for reimbursement 


the accounting officers in. settli 
the United: tates ox 


whieh t to 
ims 
» and the records show how 


Such are the principles govern 
at 


closely they have been observed in practice. —(See 
— of all the auditors, appended to the report 
_ 


for this claim as far 


y of committee. ) 
Mr. Crawford was appointed agent and counsel 


aa the year 1633. As 


to the State, but the act of 1848 was to pay the | such, he asked payinent from the Legisiatare of 
Georgia; from the Indians at the treaty of New 
Echota; and, lastly, from the Government of the 


pg — was allowed under the act of 
1 because Virginia was compelled to it 

and this is the bun of Attorney Geriaral John. 
son himself in the Ewell case. 


United States. 
Interest under the || ception of the application to the British Govern- 


Up tothe year 1835, with the ex- 


act of 1848 was allowed, though Georgia denied || ment, the claimants had besieged the Government 
of Georgia alone. No one eoncerned seemed to 


both debt and interest. The act of 1832 allowed 
the State to decide upon her obligations, and yet 
the Attorney General assumes that the act of } 
denied this power to her. 


any obligation, ether legal or moral, to pa 
|| debt; but at the treaty of New Echow, the United 


have thought that the United Stes were under 
the 


In the case of ‘T'rezevant, for supplies furnished || States commissioners agreed that the Federal Gov- 


to the army in 1777, Georgia allowed and paid the 
debt, but she refused interest on it; and this rule | 


ernment should guaranty its payment ‘* without 
expense ’’ to the Indians. The claim was, how- 


would have refused interest to the representatives || ever, rejected by the Senate, as is shown in the 
of Galphin. What similarity, then, is there be- || history of the case; but that event marked the first 
tween the acts of 1848 and 1832? We can disco- development of the thought that the United States 


vernone. But if the principles of the latter could || might be induced to pay it. 
would have refused interest || centery had rolled away, from the time that the 
| war of independence had closed; the claim had 


have applied, the 


under the act of 1848. 


More than half a 


The Attorney General presents another point. || been kept alive by the industry of Galphin’s rep- 
Aw Congress knew the amount of the principal, || resentatives; it had been urged and argued, again 


its reference of the claim for an adjustment indi- 
cated a reference of something besides the prinei- || 
pal, and this of course must have been the interest. 
This, wea pene is simply a mistake in a point 
of fact. The certificate held by Galphin was for 
pounds, shillings, and 
the province;”’ and to bring that amount to dollars 
| it required to be examined. Ih what, perhaps, | 
may be considered as his supplemental opinion, | 


pence, ‘lawful money of 


| and again, before the Legislature of Georgia; but 


no inumation had dropped ftom any quarter that 


| the Government of the United States ought to be 
| answerable for the debt. The proceedings at New 
| Echota, however, opened a new quarter from 


whieh payment might be obtained; but im the first 
instance, the effort failed. The Senate of- the 
United States rejected the provision, and the un- 
tiring claimants renewed their application to the 


he remarks that the act was to adjust and pay the || Georgia Legislature, though again without suc- 


claim, the whole claim; and the interest Was as 
much a part of the claim as was the principal. 
Such, however, we must be permitted to remark, | 
does not seem to have been the opinion of his pre- 
decessors. 

* Interest on the amount of such /osses is certainly a thing | 
very distinguishable and different from the losses them- | 
selves. It may be that justice, would h ve required in this 
case the allowance of interest as well as of the principal; but 
Congress alone was competent to determine the extent of 
its Obligations, and to give or withhold authority for the al- 
lowance of the principal—that is, the value of the property 
lost, with or oriihamt interest. Tue whole subject was before 
tnem for considefation and legislation, and the question of 
interest was as important in amount as the priucipal.”’— 
(Opinion of Attorney General Crittenden, June 17, 1841.) 

And this, unquestionably, is the doctrine of the 
law. Interest is nota part of the debt, but some- | 
thing added to the debt, by wy of damage for the 
detention of it. Formerly, ail interest was con- 
sidered anlawfal in every country in Europe. In 


| 





France particularly, a few years since, and perhaps 
yet, so thoroughly did the laws condemn it, that, 
with the exceptions of minors, marriage-portions 
money, and the price of lands, a party who had 
paid interest voluntarily might recover it back at 
re. Even in England, the allowance of in- 
terest is not axe by express law, but rests on the 
discretion of judges and juries, as the arbiters of 
d It is a measure of damage. It may be 
in cases of ; if a jury in their disere- 
tion shall think fit to allow it. [tis nota part of 
the debt, neither pre in the thing nor in 
the term, and words which pass the debt do not 
give interest necessurily. It,depends altogether on 
the discretion of the judges and jurors; and where 
sha aed teak seale out ofthe money in his 
hands, it ought not to be allowed.—(Letter of Mr. 
Jefferson to Hammond, State » vol. I, p 
213. n of Attorney Gene iltiam Wirt 
statute of the United 
ment, 
possession of the Unite ae ane of the author- 


would not 
cringe the 
t will not be 2 ‘against a trustee holdi 
fund were he had: ade wo ntefest, there be Solas 


The exceptions grow out of the profit which 


RA 


cess. Not yet discouraged, in 1844 they again 
applied to Congress; and finally, in 1648, Congress 
ew the act reyairing the Secrewry of the 
reasury to examine and adjust the claim. Mr. 
Crawford still, maintained his relations to it, and, 
by agreement, virtually owned the one half of ics 
entire amount. Under the terms of the act, the 
late Secretary of the Treasury felt it to be his duty 
to pay the principal; but his term of office being 
about to close, he was unable to devote the time 
necessary to that examination which alone could 
enable him to decide the question of imerest; and, 
though his impressions were against its allowance, 
he left the matter open for his successor to decide. 
The principal was paid, and Mr. Crawford re- 
ceived his share. Such was the position of the 
matter when Mr. Crawford entered the Cab- 
inet as Secretary of War. Desiring lis rela- 
tions to be fairly understood, he avasied himself 
of an early moment to advise the President 
of the facts, te informed him that he was 
connected with a claim then pending before 
one of the departments for decision, and solicited 
his opinion upon the propriety of that posimon for 
a member of the Cabinet. The President replied 
that he did net know that he had forfeited any of 
his rights by becoming a member of his adminis- 
tration. This he felt to be a sanction, and Mr. 
Crawiord at once employed counsel to prosecute 
the claim. He, however, assisted in revising and 
in the preparation of the arguments, and on 
several oceasions spoke to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, urging him to make an early disposi- 
tion of the case. He spoke also to the Attorney 
General to the same purpose; but he declares that 
he never apprised either of these gentlemen of his 
interest in the matter, nor did he authorize any 
other pre them the information. The 
general power of attorney in the case, executed 
oy Milledge Galphin, executor, to Mr. Crawford, 
as well asa similar power to receive and receipt 
for the money, wefe among the papers on the file, 
as well as several letters, showing that Mr. Craw- 
ford was acting in the affair. All these papers 
were before the Secrettry of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, and the First Comptroller ; but 
the two former deny that they had any know 
of Mr. Crawford’s interest. The Secretary of the 
Treasury admits that, at some time, he heard that 
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the State. 
and the sovereign seized the fund, and appropri- 
ated it to the public use. The necessities of State 
demanded the eee = — a it fell 
before her sovereignty. e hen o phin van- 
ished; and whatever obligations her action may 
have imposed on Georgia, it was for Georgina and 
the representatives of ~~ to settle. It cer- 
tainly left no Indian“title. ‘Thus, examine it as we 
may, the claim or lien of Galphin was not within 
the meaning of the agreement of 1802. It is sug- 


gested, however, that there is another point of || and made the settlement required, and on the 29th | 


view from which an obligation might acerue on 
the part of the United States to pay this debt. 
‘The Attorney General does not present it. He 
probably saw its weakness. It 1s supposed by 
wome that, as the lands in question were a trust- 
fund in the possession of Georgia, but which 
she, by appropriating them as bounties to the 
soldiers of the revolutionary war, transferred in 


1oint of fact to the Government of the United || gated,” they declare to be ‘* the final and conclu- 
tates, and Galphin having a right to pursue this | sive balances due to and from the several States.” 
e bound to || This closed the accounts of Georgia for receipts | 

|| and expenditures during the war of the Revolu- 
is, however, essential to this conclusion that | tion; and if Georgia appropriated any lands as 


fund, the General Government 
Pay his claim. 
t 


the fact should be first established that the Govern- 


| The act created a board of commissioners to re- 
ceive and examine all the claims of the individual 
States, and “to determine on all such as. shal 
have acerued for the general or particular defence | 
during the war,’’ and mude most liberal provision | 

| for their allowance, - lt directed each State to be | 


| 


debited with all advances made to it by the United || o¢ 


States, and to be credited for its disbursements 
and advances. Under its provisions the commis. | 
sioners discharged the duty imposed upon them, | 


June, 1793, reported that they had maturely con- 
sidered the various claims, and find that there is | 
due to and from the different States therein named | 
the sums as stated. Among these Siates is e | 
gia; and there was found due to her the aum of | 
nineteen thousand nine hundred and eighty dol- | 
lars, including interest to the 31st of May, 1789, | 
which, ‘ by virtue of the authority to them dele- 





bounties to her soldiers, the presumption is, that 


ment of the United States received the benefit of || it gave her no claim on the Federal Government, | 
the fund. Wasthis so? At the time of the war | or, if it did, that she presented it; and whether | 


of the Revolution, Georgia, North Carolina, Vir- | 


ginin, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, Con- || too late now either for Georgia, or for others 


necticut, and Massachusetts, each and 
owned vacant and unappropriated lands, and each 


of them, with the exception of Connecticut, dona- || 
ted themin bounties to their own soldiers. These | 


were State donations. The old Congress donated 


in a similar manner bounty jands to all the soldiers || 
of that war, without regard to the States in which ] 


they might have served. The donations of the 
States were heid to have been peculiarly for them- 
selvee; the donations of Congress were for the in- 
terest of all; to have indemnified the States for the | 
grants the 
made the General Government itself the donor. 
And thus it would have given twice or thrice, as 
the case might be, the quantity of bounty land to 
the soldier of a State owning such unappropriated 
lands, that it would have given to the soldier of a 
State which owned none—a discrimination forbid- | 
den at once by every consideration of justice and | 
of right. The soldier of Georgia received from 
the Scnerat Government this boumty land, to an 
extent as great as did the soldier of any other | 
State, and here the obligation ended. Georgia’s | 
donations were from her own bounty, and not 
from the common fund. As possessor of tlhe emi- 
nent domain within her limits, she could appro- 
priate her vacant lands as she willed, regardiess of 
the bounty of the United States. She did so; and | 
any obligations which she incurred in the disposal 
ef her lands were peculiarly her own, and she 
must discharge them. These lands, then, were not 
weed for the benefit of the United States; the 
United States derived no benefit from the fund, 
and, of course, incurred no liabilities on account 
of any é¢newmbrances charged upon it. Besides, 
if the fund had actually been appropriated for the 
common benefit, it by no means followed that the 
Government of the United States would be liable | 
for the es on it. The States were quite une- | 
qual in wealth and generosity, as weil a8 in popu- 
lation, and it well might be that a wealthy ora 
— State might make donations larger than 

common interest required. If this were so, it 
would be a subject 
— Government eae He obligatio 
thas imposed, Equit ight, with regard to 
the other States, oul ndielod circumstances, 
deny eee ue its full extent; and the precise 
amount to be allowed could be properly determined 
only by an Nor the case be al- 
tered if the donated had been a truat- 
furd in the ion of the State. In such a case 
the liability or the extent of the liability of the 
United States would flow only from. ite agreement, | 
and it ie not thatany such was made in 
regard to the lands encumbered 
claim. If i 
with the | im me 
auswer it; no 
United States. 

By the act of 5th A 
provision for ** the 


1790, Congress made 


made would, in point of fact, have |, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


of consideration how far the | ! 


of the accounts be- | tice of the 


It is | 
for. | 
her, to raise a claim in her behalf on account of | 
expenditures or liabilities growing out of thejwar | 
of the Revolution, the obligation for which was | 
fixed and ascertained prior to the date of the set- | 
tlement referred to. 

From these considerations our mature conclu- | 
sion is, that there was neither a legal nor an equi- 
| table obligation on the United States to pay this | 


allowed or refused, the claim was closed. 


paid; and the question next arises, Was it proper | 
to pay interest on it? To determine this, we are | 
| naturally first led to examine the act itself. Its | 
terms authorize and require the Secretary of the 
| Treasury ‘*‘to examine and adjust the claim,” 
and ‘* to pay the amount which may be found due 
to Milledge Galphin, executor,” &c. The claim 
is described as ‘‘the claim of the late George | 
‘ Galphin, under the treaty made by the governor | 
‘ of Georgia with the Creek and Cherokee In- 
‘ dians, in the year 1773.””. The words of the act | 
contain’ nothing in their arrangement, so far as 
they point out and direct the duty of the Secre- 
tary, which indicates an intention on the part of | 
Congress to take the examination and adjustment 
of the claim from under the established and ordi- 
nary rules which govern the accounting officers in 
similar cases. The language employed seems to 
be that in common use: ‘to liqui ce 





| ** to adjust and settle,’’ ‘‘ to audit and settle,”’ “to 


audit and »” * to settle,’ to liquidate and 
adjust,’’ ‘* to audit and adjust;’’ and in this case, 
**to examine and adjust’’ is the phraseol af. 
the acts of Congress in relation to the settlement 
of claims. Sometimes additional words are added, 
as, ‘according to the principles of equity,”’ or 
‘* according to the principles of equity and jus- 
tice;’’? and these words have been held to be di- 
rective of the rule by which the adjustment shall 
be made, while their absence has been considered 
as leaving the settlement under the rules ordinarily 
applied. But there are no such words in the act 
of August, 1848; and if it were admitted that the 
age which describes the claim could be held 


ion || a8 directive of its settlement a8 a claim under the 


treaty of 1773, still that settlement was requited 
to be made according to the ordinary rules in such 
acase. It was to be examined and adjusted under 
the ordinary application of the establisned rules. 

In relation to interest on claims against it, the 
rule of the Government is well established. The 
Government does not allow it. 


“ The act of Congress.does notdirect the payment of in- 
terest, nor anon ie sath. any of seeent from 
to 


principles 
a Se shirts Gaulbel Wa. ut, yee 8, 


“1 am given to understand that it has not been the ; 
accounting Officers of the Treasury Department 


claim. The terms of the act of 1848, however, || y 


It was a time of war and revolution, | tween the United States and the individual States.”’ || to allow interest 


‘‘ There may be cases in which I might think the 
heay 
eatboriae & to So Conky but they woul 
a Qd 1842.) 
tis confidently believed 
salidewdly > that in all the 


_ Inhis reply to a call of the House of Re 

tives, on the 234 March, 1816, Mr. Crayford o's 
(as quoted in the report of Mr. Whitt esey) o 
“the general usage of the War Departmen: has 
been to pay no interest.” Mr. Whittlesey bine 
self, in this case, testifies to the same rule. of 


“Ttis admitted that the government in general t 

to pay interest in the absence of special contract tp 
<5 It is admitted that this is a stern but nee 
rule.”——( Opinion Attorney General H. §. ‘ 
December, 1843.) ps Megart, ‘xy 


So rigidly is the rule adhered to, that j ; 
not allowed, though the principles of faaens 
the rulings of the law, as between individuals ma 
demand it. — 


“There can be no doubt that the weil-establishea €Quita. 
ble principle between man and man is, in general, the Other 
way. The exception in tavor of the Goverument has been 

ae mde icy of society, and for the protection 
of the public.”—/( phos eitareny Centres 15. 
20th December, 1843.) Tegan, 

1 am also confirmed in this conelusion by a cony; 
after looking into the original contract, and all the papers 
that the claun to interest is agreeable to eyuity and justice 
This conviction, in the absence of a special reference, &.. 
&c., might not perhaps lave been sufficient to take the cast 
out of the genera) ruie stared by the Prout Olticers.” 
&c.—( Opinion Attorney General B. F. Butler, 160. = 


Nor will the Executive departments permit this 
sage to be set aside, even by judicial authority, if 


have properly been held as directing it, and it was || i, be inferior to that of the Supreme Court of tie 


United States.” 


“The — of the ee! oe ry was thereforg 
unwarranted.— inion o eneral Crits 
17th June, ane ra rere 

“fam fully aware of the great wéight that ought to be 
attached to the decision of the circuit court for the first ci. 
cuit, and I have no objection to admit that, as betv cen indi. 
viduals, the claim for interest iu such a case would ke on 
equitable, and reasonuble one. But that is not enough to jw- 
tify the Executive depattment in deviating trom what [ 
have always understood to be one of the best ascertained and 
most inflezible rules of its administration.”’ 

Again: 

* If courts of justice allow of a set-off against the United 
States, on alleged princi of justice and equity, by way of 
mere defence, there is of course no remedy tor the Govern- 
ment against a final decision to that effect. But when, oa 
the strength of such decision as an authority collaterally 
binding npon the Bxecutive department, these are required 
to depart from their elear and fixed rule-, I must say tha 
I cannotassent to the doctrine.”’—( Opinion of Altorney Gen- 
eral H. S. Legaré, il, 1842.) » 

“T am hound to adhere to the course of the Executive de- 
partment until shall see fitto changeit. * * * 
The aécounting aré bound by the law. The cowts 
aparaes under that statute (1797) to admit equities.” 
—(Ibid.) , 

it is not the duty of your committee to inquire 
either into the propriety or the reason of the rule; 
it is sufficient for us to learn that the rule exists, 
that it is well established. 

“Usage cannot alter the law; but itis evidence of the 
construction. given to it, and ath be considered binding on 
past transactions. Hi usages have been 
established in ees department of the Government, whieh 
have become a of common law, and regulate te rights 
and duties of those who act in their respective limils.” 
—( United States vs. Me Daniel, ! 7 Peters, 1.) 

This would seem to be conclusive. The gev- 
eral rule is cleas. there are exceptions is * 
tr of course. are, first, when interest 


paid by special acts of Congress, 
ir by strong implication; 
‘stipulated, for in the contract; 

al radi made to the 
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etermined only by her own sense of her 

He oe alone could prescribe the measure of 
or tice or her bounty. The committee cannot 
sibat she has ever met her obligations in jus- 
a nd good faith, according to her understanding 
yee os But the payment of the principal and 
of vas by Great Britain of the debts of the Indian 
ours who adhered to her fortunes, would seem 
admission that, according to her sense of their 
oe interest was due to them. Georgia seems 
. have entertained the same opinion, as, in 1780, 
she passed & law, authorizing the payment, with 
igterest, of the claims against these lands, held by 
those whose claims should be found to be just, and 
yho had been friends to America. But, whilst 
she has always admitted the justice of Galphin’s 
cgi, and his valuable services in the war of the 
Revolution, she has steadily refused to pay it. It 
isa fair inference, however, that her refusal was 
ihe consequence of her conviction that the United 
Sates, and not Georgia, was bound to pay it. Yet 
itis undeniable that ‘she was liable, in the. first in- 
dance, to pay this claim, and could call upon the 
United States to relieve her from that obligation 
only on the ground that these lands had been ap- 
ropriated not to her use exclusively, but to the 
common use of all the States, or that the latter had 
assumed, expressly, the obligation to pay the claim, 
Ihe report of the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
dicary which accompanied the bill that passed for 
ihe payment of this claim must be presumed to 
contain the reasons that influenced Congress to as- 
sume it. The chief ground relied on in this doc- 
ument ofthe liability of the United States is, that 
these lands were taken fromthe jurisdiction and 
control of Great Britain, not by the act of Georgia 
alone, but of all the States, and that they were ap- 
plied by Georgia to the common cause of all the 
states. The facts on which this allegation is 
made have been already fully and accurately nar- 
rated, and need not be stated again. W hether 
they sustain the allegation, it is unnecessary to de- 
cide. It may be conceded that they do support the 
position; and yet it by no means follows that the 
havility of the United States is estaLlished, as will 
be seen from a brief but decisive statement. All 
the States, except Connecticut, that owned pub- 
lic lands, granted portions of them to their own 
troops, inaddition to the bounues in land which 
were granted hy Congress. No uniform rule was 
observed by the respective States in conferring 
these bounues. ‘The quantiiesand values of the 
lands granted were different in the several States. 
They were mere gratuities or rewards of the 
States for the patriousm or gallantry of theirown 
cuzens. They were never supposed to constitute 
ademand on the part of the States making them 
against the United States. ‘They were never re- 
cogmzed as such by the United States. But if 
they had constitated just demands against the 
United States, they were embraced by the provis- 
ions of the act of Congress of 1790. This act 
was intended to effect a full and final settlement 
between the United States and the individual 
States of all claims of the latter, ‘‘for the general 
or the particular defence ’’ during the war of the 
Revel The 3d section of the act is as fol- 

WS: 

Itshall be the duty of the said commissioners to receive and 
examine all claims which shall be exhibited to them betore 
the first day of July, one thousand seven hundred and nine- 
ty-one, and to determine on all such as sball have accrued 
for the genezal or the particular defence during the war, 
and on the evidence thereof, according to the principles of 

ueral equity, (although such claims may not be sanctioned 

the resoives of © or supported by regu 
Vouchers,) so as to provide for the final settlement ot ull 
accounts between the United States and the States indi- 
vidually; but no evidence of a claim heretofore admitted 
bya commissioner of the United States for any State or 
Gistrict shall be subject to such examination, nor shall the 
claim of any citizen be admitted as a charge against the 
United State in the account of any State, unless the same 
Was allowed by such State before the twenty-fourth day of 
Septeuber, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eigit. 

The commissioners under this act did state the 
account between Georgia and the United States, 
and found a balance due to her. But Georgia did 
not then, nor has she at any time since, set up 





this claim, either on-her own part, or in behalf of 
Geo in or his representatives, against the 


orge 
United States as havi 







jar. 
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urge its payment by the United States. The 
claimant himself does not appear to have looked 
| to the United States for payment, until a recent 
| period, and until all hope of obtaining it from 
| Georgia was finally extinguished by her peremp- 
| tory refusal in 1840. 1t is thus shown that the 
, authorities of Georgia have never preferred this 
| claim against the United States, and that this 
| ground of the report of the Senate committee has 
been repudiated by the Legislature of that State. 
The remaining ground in that report—that is to 
say, the principle of the act of Congress of 1832, 
| which assumed the liabilities of Virginia for the 
half-pay pension to her officers of the Revolution 
unpaid—remains to be examined. Certain officers 
| of Virginia had been promised.by the State, in 
| 1790, a pension of halt-pay for Lie, which had 
been commuted to five years’ full pay. For 
| reasons that do not appear, Virginia paid some of 
| these pensions, and refused to pay others, but 
permitted those claiming them, or their represent- 
atives, to prosecute suits against her. Suits were 
accordingly brought, and in many cases judg- 
| ments recovered for the commutation and interest. 
Others had either not obtained judgmenis, or had 
not commenced suits, The act of 1832 directed 
the money paid by Virginia on these claims to be 
refunded, the judgments recovered to be paid, and 
the claims which had not been put ih since, but 
| which Virginia was liable to pay, on the princi- | 
ples of the cases already decided in the supreme 
| court of that State, to be paid also. These claims 
belonged to a ciass that had in other instances 
been recognized by the United States as just | 
against them, and paid. They were for pensions 
to officers for meritorious services and personal | 
sacrifices in the war of Independence, and the 


a eal liable for interest on Galphin’s debt : to instruct her delegation in Congress to 





them and pay them. The undersigned do not 
feel that it is any part of their duty to vindicate or | 
to condemn or even to consider the policy of the | 
pension system of the United States. But they | 
are yet to learn that a pension can, with any pro- | 
priety, be regarded as a debt. Itis enough that | 
the claim of Galphin bears not the remotest anal- 

ogy to such claims, and the committee do not 





principles on which Congress assumed them. 
Having disposed of the grounds on which Con- 
gress is presumed to have authorized the payment 
of Galphin’s claim, the undersigned proceed to a | 
brief nouce of another ground on which the offi- 
cers of the Government confidently rely to establish 
this chaim against the United States. It is that the 
act of 1002, by which Georgia conveyed to the 
United States the immense territories which con- 
stitute the States of Alabama and Mississippi, re- 
quired the former to extinguish the Indian utle to 





as the Indians had conveyed their lands in 1773 to 
pay Galohin’s debt, it was an equitable Indian ute, 

| and the United States were bound by express 
(engagement to extinguish it. That act makes 
itythe duty of the United States to extinguish, for 
the use of Georgia, the Indian title to certain lands 
specifically described, and then in the possession 
of the Indians, ‘‘as soon as could be done peace- 
ably, on reasonable terms,’’ and that the United 
States should “ in the same manner extinguish the 
Indian title to all the other lands within the State 
of Georgia.’’ The act recites that the President 
had ordered a treaty to be held for ‘these several 
rposes.”’ Now, the only title which Indians 
ve to lands within the United States is the right 
of occupancy. That extinguished in Georgia, the 
lands belonged absolutely to the Crown beiore the 
Revolution, and to the State of Georgia since that 
event. The Indian title—the right of occupancy, 
possession—was to be extinguished, as soon 

as it could be dohe ‘* ably, on reasonable 
terms,’’ to all the lands within the limits of Geor- 
gia; and a treaty had been ordered to be held with 
the Indians for that purpose. Can a doubt be 


occupancy, were alone contemplated? The Indian 
extinguished, effec 
in 1802, they had long been in th 
citizens of Georgia. 


| and ** precedent.”’ 
State of Virginia applied to Congress to assume || 


perceive how it could have been embraced by the || 


ail the lands within the State of Georgia, and that || 


raised in the mind that lands in the occupancy of 
the indians, or to which they had then the right of 


title to the lands ons with Galphin’s debt was 
y and forever, in 1773; ae 

€ possession o 
: is quite clear that, whether 
the debt of Galphin should be paid or not paid by 
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| the Crown of Great Britain or by the State of Geor- 
| gia, the Indian ule was totally extinguished by 
| their cession of that ttle to the Crown in 1773. 
| The Indians could have had no interest in the ap- 
| plication of the proceeds of these lands to the debis 
| of the traders, because the cession to the Crown 
| for the benefit of the traders was accepted im satis- 
| faction of their debts, and rekcases given to the In- 
| dians. In the opinion of the committee, a shadow 
| of foundation for the obligation of the Unued 
| States to pay the claim of Ga!lphin cannot be found 
| in the cession of 1802, 
But, notwithstanding the undersigned entertain 
| adecided opinion that upon none of the grounds 
| relied on could the United States be justly hele lia- 
| ble for the claim of Galphin, it must be conceded 
| that Congress assumed its payment for the reagons 
| set forth in the report of the Senate committee. 
The act is as follows: ** That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and re- 
uired to examine and adjust the claim of the late 
jeorge Galphin, under the treaty made by the 
Governor of Georgia with the Creek and Cherokee 
Indians in the year seventeen hundred and seventy- 
| three, and to pay the amount which may be found 
| due to Milledge Galphin, executor of the said 
George Galphin, out of any money in the treasury 
not Otherwise appropriated.”” No doubt has been 


|| suggested, since 1775, the date of the certificate, 
|| that £9,791 15s. 5d. were due to George Galphin 


| under the treaty of 1773. The Secretary of the 
| Treasury was required to ascertain what sum was 
| due under the treaty, and to pay thatsum. This 
| was his whole duty. It embraced no other in- 
| quiry or consideration. The law was imperative. 
| ‘Lhe undersigned are, therefore, of the opinion that 
the principal was paid ‘in conformity with law”’ 


Whether the interest was paid ‘in conformity 
with law or precedent”? demands a special and 
more extended inquiry. It must be kept in remem- 
brance that it is net a question whether the Unied 
|} States were bound to pay the interest, or whether 
| there are equities in the claim itself, that, in justice 
| and conscience, entitied Galphin to demand i of 
| his debtor, whether that debtor be the United 
| States or Georgia, But the question is, whether 
the act under consideration authorized and required 
| the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to pay it? ‘That 
question cannot find an appropriate answer in any 
| precedent or usage of the Treasury Department, 
er any other department. It cannot be answered 
| by consulung the rules thatapply te the transac- 
tions of individuals. It was the sole and incon- 
testable prerogative of Congress to prescribe the 
measure of justice or of grace that should be dis- 
| pensed to Galphin; and its decision was as imper- 
| ative upon the officers of the Government as it was 
| conclusive against the claimant. In the examina- 
tion of this quesuon, it is a consideration not to be 
| forgotten, that the act of Congress conferred the 
only authority, and all the authority, the Secretary 
of the Treasury could exercise. Without that act, 
| he would have had no authority whatever to pay 
even the principal. He is an officer of the executive 
department, and his duties are to execute the law, 
and not to make it. As the law is written, so shal! 
| he conform to ut, without inquiry whether it is wise 
| or unwise, justor unjust. Huis care should be to 
|| forbear the. exercise of a doubiful power, rather 
|| than hazard the exceeding of bis authority. And 
he best conforms to his duty, and best consults 
the public interest, when he obeys the clear pre- 
|| scripuons of the law, and leaves it to Congress to 

remove ambiguity or uncertainty by supplemental 

or explanatory legislation. On the question of in- 
terest, the officers of the Treasury Department held 
different_opiniona. Mr. Jones, the acting First 

Auditor, under the administration of Mr. Polk, 

first examined this claim under the law of 1848, 

and came to the conclusion that the debi and inter- 

| est should be paid. His report was submitted to 
the Comptroller, Mr. McCulloh, who thought the 
rincipal, but not the interest ought to be paid. Mr, 

Walker, the Secretary of the Treasury, decided 

that the principal should be paid, and left the in- 

terest an open question, with an impression against 
its allowance, which he expressed in his decision. 
lt is true that the ion came before him to- 





wards the close of his term of Office, and the pres- 
sure of his engagements did not allow time for a 
| full and satisfactory investigation. After Mr. 
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Mr, Crawford had been connected with the claim, 
but the remark left no impression on his mind; and 


ought to be allowed, it should be done. The matier 


was referred to the First Auditor for a statement | 


of the account. This passed to the office of the 
First Comptroller, who appended his approval, 
with the puhy remark that “the signing of this 
ceruficate is an administrative act.’? The money 
wae paid; and after abating the sum paid for expen- 


ses incident to the prosecution of the case, Mr.) coutradictionn *  * 


|| March, 1783, appears to me, on full consideration, to enforce 


Crawford received, in conformity with his agree- 
ment with the heirs, the one-half of the amount, 


as his own proper share. The interest amounted | 
to one hundred and ninety-one thousand three hun- | 
dred and fifty-two doliais and eighty-nine cents: || 
from this three thousand dollars were paid as fees | 


to counsel. Hus receipts were twenty-one thou- 


sand and four hundred and one dollars and ninety- | 
eight cents, from the prinvipal, and ninety-four | 


thousand one hundred and seventy-six dollars and 


forty-four cents from the interest-allowed: in all, 


one hundred and fifteen thousand five hundred and 
seventy-eight dollars and forty-two cents. 

Such are the facts connected with Mr. Craw- | 
ford’s conduct in relation to the affair; and we sub- | 
mit them without comment to the judgment of | 
the House. 

The matier involved was not a debt due from | 
the United States. The payment of the principal 
was a matter of grace on the part of Congress, 
and the extent to which it carried its bounty was 
fixed by the act of 1846. The duty of the Attor- 


ney General in such cases, is limited to the con- | 


struction of the law. Whatever may have been | 
liberal or alliberal, was not within his province to | 
determine, tle is not the almoner of the public 

bounty; por has he a right to superadd to his duty | 
of determining the obligations of the law, the | 
kinder office of dispensing the liberality of the | 
Government. The Administration is the legal 

custodian of the public treasure. As the guardian | 
of it, the people have a right to look for its pro- 

tection; but if the members of the Cabinet are to | 
become feed counsel against the Treasury, it re- | 
quires but litte knowledge of human nature to en- 

ticipate what must be the inevitable result, 
instincuve notions of every man, and the common 


judgment of the public will condemn a position of 1 


the kind; but it becomes doubly dangerous when | 
it is deliberately sanctioned by the President of the | 
United States, 
The representatives of Galphin had no rights as | 
against the General Government, and no one had | 
a right to extend its bounty beyond the limits fixed 
by the act of Congress. That act did not direct | 
interest to be paid; and we feel compelled to say, 
that in our opinion, ite payment was unsanctioned | 
by either the law or the usages of the Government. 
‘The suppiemental reasons of the Attorney Gen- | 
eral bring no different conviction to our minds. 
(See cases cited, appended to this report.) In the 
history of our Government, many cases of griev- 
ous hardship have arisen, where interest has been | 
denied. The stern rigor of the law has refused to | 
yield to their appeals, and they now stand in rigid 
contrast to this case. In our judgment, under the | 
phraseology of the act, this stands without a pre- | 
cedent to sustain it. Such is our most mature 
opinion, and we submit it with an unshaken con- 
vievion of its truth. 
We recommend the adoption of the following | 
resolutions: 


1. Resolved, That the claim of Ge Galphin was one | 





that the United States was under no 
quired the payment of the prince only, 
2. Resoived, That the interest thereon was paid without 
3. Resolved, That should pass a law 
the payment of inverest 
4. Resolved, That iS coemenaee law prohibiting 
. Revo pass a 
any member of een en deciding On any claim or 
deimand against the Government, in which any other nem, 
wiiile they may 
be thus associated together in the administration of the Guv- 
ernment, : 


eee prior 
to the pussuge of the Seated ace and re- | 
authority of aw or asage. 
‘ae 
any case by any of 
Government, unless directed & law. 
ber of the same Cabinet shall be interested, 
5, Resolved, That we recommend the passage of a law 


The 


The Ga 


in Clainm—Mr. Burt. 


{| making final the decisions made by the beads of the differ- 
| ent departnents, and 
ihe Auorney Generel says that he examined no. | 
papers not necessary for him to understand its 
mertis. The opinion of the Attorney General was | 
given; and the Secretary of the Treasury ordered | 
that, inasmuch as the Attorney Generul’s opinion | 
decided the principle that, in point of law, interest | 


regulating the right of appeal, &c. 
D. T. DISNEY, 
W.S. FEATHERSTON, 
JOB MANN. 


APPENDIX. 
CASES CITED BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Ist. The case of Mrs. Hamilton.—The question in this case 
was: Is it intended to place ber under we operation of the 
| resolutiorof March 22d, 1783? That resolution allowed in- 
terest by its terms. “1 am given to understand that it has 
not been the practice in the accounting offices of the Treas- 
ury Department to allow interest upen an account directed 
to be setuied or paid by an act of Congress, uniess there be in 
the act itself special words to that effect. * * * 
Nor is it supposed that the above opinion will imply any 

* The resolution of the 22d 





that consiruction that it was the iatention of Congress * 

e * to place her upon a footing of equal advantages 
| in all respects with the officers entitled to commutation un- 
| der that resolution.”’—(Opinion Attorney General Richard 
| Rush, Revolutionary Ciuims, 116.) 

The act in relation to Mrs. Hamilton referred to principles 


|| of settlement, from which it can be inferred tat interest was 


in ended to be allowed.—(Opinion Attorney General Wil- 
liam Wirt, 195.) 

‘Lhe cases reierred to in the compendium of Revolutionary 
| Claims are thus divided: The 

First class embraces those whose settlement was provided 
for according to former acts ; those where, instead of pay- 
ment, the debt was registered, and those where the acts 


Second class.— Where it is believed that interest was al- 
lowed, this opinion being formed from “ tbe peculiar phra- 
| seology of several of the acts.’’ 
| Third class.—Cases arising under the resolution of 23d 
March, 1753. Interest allowed by the bill as it passed the 
| House of Representatives, but stricken Outvin the senate 
with the understanding that the principle in such cases was 
not settled, and the parties should stand without prejudice. 

These classes, with but few excepuons, arose under acts 
| passed in relation to revolutionary services ; the Original act 
| having provided for the payment of interest, and all the 
cases being settled in conformity with the respective acts, 

Mary O’Sullivan.—A case of indemnity for damages done 
by a commercial aud political agent of the United States, 
aud compensation for * actual loss’? was by the act directed 


{| speciaily directed the paymeut of interest. 
| 





| to be paid. 


James Thomas.—Interest was allowed, because of the ju- 
dicial decision of the district court of the United States, 
which the act recognized, 

Major Tharp’s case.—* It is the fault of the claimantif 
| he delays presenting his claim, or does not bring forward 
| the proper vouchers to prove it and justify its payment. If 
the Secretary shall be of the opinion that interest is justly 
due, he may allow it.”’—( Opinion Attorney General, p. 041.) 

Coaries T. Sibtald’s case.—Tihe act directed “ to ascer- 
tain the actual damages sustained, and would be entitled to 


| recover upon the principles of law as applicable to similar 


cases.” “T understand the act, in terms, to authorize it,” 
erat Attorney General, 30th Sept., 1844, Mr. 
elson.) 

Same case.—Resolution 10th August, 1846, required to 
audit and liquidate upon principles of Jaw and equity, and 
in euch manner as to secure to said Sibbald an indemmifica- 
tion for the injuries and damages, &c. 

Lvuans for Florida.—Resolution that nothing shall be un- 


|| derstood or construed to prevent the Secretary of War from 
| allowing and paying any just and equitable claims for sup- 


plies furnished, or advances or loans of money made to provide 
tor the defence of the inhabitants, &c. Interest allowed. 
George Fisher.—12th April, 1648.—“ So as to afford a full 
and fair indemnity for all losses and injuries.”’ Interest al- 
lowed by Second Auditor. Attorney General refrained from 
an opinion, the Auditor having decided it. 
Corporation ot Mobile.—4dvances of money by the corpo- 


|| ration in equipping and sending troops under a call at the 


eerie ludian hustilities. Tnaterest allowed. 
Ve la Francia.—Is not noted, because it is understood to 
be under exanination by another committee. 

Champneys Terry.—Under act of 18h April, 1814, “on 
principles of equity and justice,” advances wade by inhabit- 
auts of West Florida, &c. Interest allowed, 

Paper No, 37.—1'0 show thatin cases of set-off, the ju- 
dicial courts of the United States allow interest to individ- 
uals as aguinst the Government. 

Paper No. 38—Opinion of Auorney General Crittenden, 
17th June, 1841: 

“Are the United States bound to pay interest on the dam- 
ages awarded in these cases when it has been awarded ?” 

By the terms of the act, he is “ authorized to receive and 
erumine and adjudge all cases of claims fur losses occa- 
sioned by the oops.” 

Opinion.—Imerest on the amount of such losses is ‘cer- 
tainly a thing very distinguishable and different from the 
losses themselves. It may be that jastice would have re- 
quired, in this case, the allowance of interest, as well as of 
the principal; but Congress alone was competent to deter- 
mine the extent of its obligation, and to give or withhold 
authority for the allowance of the principal—that is, the 
value ot the property el aie Or without interest. The 
whole subject was before them for consideration and legis- 
lation; and the question of interest Was as important in 
amount as the principal. They did aie i and provided 
for the liquidation and payment of ms for but 
made no p.ovision for any claims of interest. The infer- 
ence, to my mind, is irresistible, that they did not intend to 
authorize the allowance of interest. Itis confidently be- 
lieved that, in all the numerous acts of Congress for the 
liquidation and settlement of claims against the Govern- 
ment, there is no instance where interest has ever been al- 
lowed, except only where those acts have expressly directed 





just 


just and unpaid 
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der the treaty of or 

first was for slaves 

lation of the treaty 

award was made, ‘ that the United 

j ? &e. Sir Johu Nicholl said: 

imburse to claimants the nal cost of their 

all the expenses they have actually incurred, together aad 

interest on the whole amount, would, I think, de aja” 

adequate compensation. ‘This, L believe, is the measy and 

compensation usually made by all belligerent Bations in 

losses, costs, and damages by illegal . 

Sir William rene seems to have a the same 
no i 


General Wirt . 
iLife of Wm. Pi oy MN, 


Wheat . 
The case with Brazil is en sitnilas—indomnig , 


for allowanee for damages. 
Senet The bounty of Congress takes the 


m fi 
the law. The discretion of Congress is not extended wa 
executive officers. 
Third. No cases cited. 
Fourth. No cases cited. 


Fijth. Sometimes us set off, Each case forms its ow, 
rule, 


Sixth? The decisions of prize courts are for indemnifics. 
tion, and come under the rule jaid down by Bir jong 
Nicholl.—(see above.) 

Seventh. See report. 

Eighth. See report. 


By Mr. Burt. 


It is made the duty of the committee, by the 
resolution of the House, to say whether the prin- 
cipal and the interest of this claim have been paid 
**in conformity with law or precedent.”’ To the 
determination of this question a recupitulation of 
the points made by the testimony is necessary, 
The indebtedness of the Indians to George Galphin 
and the other traders was admitted by themselyes 
by the treaty of 1773, and extensive and valuable 


lands in the State of Georgia were cetled to the 


Crown of Great Britain to dicharge them. The 
lands were to be sold by the Crown, and the pro- 
ceeds of the sales thus appropriated. The sum 
due to George Galphin was ascertained by com- 
missioners to be nine thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-one pounds, fifteen shillings, and five pence, 
and a certificate for that sum delivered to him. 
The commissioners of the Crown were proceedin 
to sell the lands, when the Revolution ional 
them. Its result defeated the performance of that 
duty, overthrew the sovereignty of Great Britain 
in Georgia, and gave to that State not only the 
title to the lands, but the sole jurisdiction and con- 
trol overthem. She disposed of them as bounties 
to her officers and soldiers who were faithful to the 
cause of America in the Revolution, and in grants 
te actual settlers, for the protection of her frontier 
against the Indians. It 1s believed that Georgia 
derived no revenue from these lands. It is equally 
clear that she paid nothing for them, as did not 
Great Britain, and that the Indian title to them was 
conveyed to the Crown solely for the purpose of 
paying the debts of the traders. These creditors, 
in consideration of this cession of lands by the lo- 
dians, executed a solemn release of their debts 
against them, and relied on the engagement of 
Great Britain to apply the proceeds of the sales of 
these lands to the payment of their demands. The 
act of the British colonies, and of Georgia among* 
them, rendered the performance of this engagement 
impossible, and gave to Georgia the lands. All the 
benefits and advantages that constituted the con- 
sideration for thiscompact on the part of the Crowa 
accrued to Georgia. She took the lands subject to 
the charges upon them, and became bound, as wes 
the Crown, to dispose of them for the purposes for 
which they were ceded. Having appro 

them to her own use, she became liable for the 
debts. The Crown having paid the debts of the 
Indian traders who remained loyal to their Govern- 
ment, we the debt of eee ee a hen 
upon s. Georgia has always admi 

debt of Galphin against the Indians to be clearly 
the opinion of the com- 
mittee, she was clearly liable to pay it, unless the 
lands were an inadequate fund. This she hes 
never alleged. Besides, the evidence is satisfactory, 
from the quantity and descri of the lands, 
that their value was i than the 
amount of all the debt to be paid. Whether 
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jan so far as to think interest should be allowed for 
a@ part of the time, and communicated that opinion 
to his successor, Mr. Whitt Mr. Whittle- 
sey examined the question at length, and made a 
report to Mr. Meredith, with an hatic expres- 
sion of his opinion against allowing interest. Mr. 
Meredith, upon whom the act had imposed the 
daty of deciding it, entertained doubts whether it 
should be allowed, and referred it, as a question of 
law, to the Attorney General, Mr. Johnson. He 


examined it, and formed and expressed a clear and | 


confident opinion that it should be allowed; and 
upon that opinion Mr, Meredith ordered interest 
to be paid. The inquiry whether it was properly 
allowed will be materially aided by a clear un- 
derstanding of what interest is. In a very able 
correspondence with the British Minister (Mr. 
Jackson) in 1792, Mr. Jefferson, the Secretary of 


State, maintained that “ interest is not a part of 


the debt, but something added to the debt for the 
detention of it.” This is believed to be the re- 
ceived definition of interest. 


of the detention of a debt. It is a rale well estab- 
lished and universally admitted, that sovereigns 
and governments do not pay interest to each other 
or to individaals, 


MeCaltoh went out of office, he modified his opin- | 


| 
| 
j 
' 





It is recovered in | 
courts of justice by way of daniages, on account | 


tended it should be paid. 





The reason of the rule is, that | 


they are presamed to be always ready to pay their | 


debis, and that it is the duty of the credrtor to 
present his demand, and submit the proof to es- 
tablish it. 


in the correspondence referred to, and is as well | 


vindicated by argument as itis fortified by author- 
ity. in 1822, Mr. Wirt, Attorne 


ferred to this correspondence of Mr. Jefferson as 


a clenr and able statement and illustration of the | 


rules on the subject of interest. In an opinion de- 
livered the 17th of June, 1841, Mr. Crittenden, 
the Attorney General, uses this language: ‘It is 


General, re- | 


| 
} 
} 
} 


{ 
} 


‘ confidently believed that in all the numerous acts | 


‘ of Congress for the liquidation and settlement of 
* claims against the Government, there is no in- 
* stance in which interest has ever been allowed, 


*except only when those acts have expressly di- | 


‘ reeted or authorized its allowance.” 


In an opin- 
jon of M¢. Le 


garé, the 2d of April, 1842, he as- 


serts the general rule, that governments do not | 


pay interest, and says: “There may be cases in 


which I might think the head of a department au- | 


thorized to allow interest; but they would be rare 
end singular exceptions.” Mr. Legaré, by re- 
quest, reconsidered this opinion the 20th of De- 
cember, 1843, and affirmed the principles stated in 
it, and maintained that the rule on the subject of 
interest is an exception to that which exists be- 
tween individuals in favor of governments. 


imeident to the debt,’ 
flexible. 

That there are exceptions to the general rule 
disallowing interest aguinst the Government will 
not be denied. ‘The exceptions are enumerated by 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Meredith, and Mr. Whittlesey. 
They are inainly rules adopted by the executive 


yet the rule is stern and in- 


departments in settling demands that grow out of | 


the operations of the Government, and are incident 
to the public service. In the opinion of the com- 


mittee, the principle of none of the exceptions to | 
the generat rule would, by any fair interpretation, | 
m. The allowance of | 
interest by the executive departments, in cases re- | 


embrace the case before t 


ferred to them acts of Congress, appears to 
have invariably depended on the intention of the 
legislative department that it should be allowed, 

is intention is usually expreesed by directing it 
in terms; but it has been sometimes manifested by 
reference in the lews to principles of settlement 
which make the cases exceptions, and save them 
from the operation of the well-established general 
rule. Cases which direct that the claimant shall 
be indemnified for losses, or injuries, or damages 
seer arptictesen sen ee settled ac- 
cording to princi ° tice ity, are 
exauiphie cele ,and have been to allow 
a discretion to pay interest in proper cases. It is 
believed that no instance can be found in which it 
has been allowed by an executive officer by virtue 
of any usage ofa department, or by ana to 
on which 
% 


But | 
he insisted, that however it overlooked or disre- | 
arded the equitable principle, ** that interest is an | 


| 
i 
| 





apply to the transactions of indi- | case, and a patient a 


le, anieng the law directing the settlement in- | 


tion—Mr. Savage. 


But a view of this 
question remains to be presented which seems to 
be decisive against the allowance of interest. 

By the treaty with the Creek Indians, of the 
8th January, 1821, the United States engaged to 
pay certain claims of the citizens of Georgia 
against that nation. Interest was demanded on 
the amount found due to the claimants. The ques- 
tion was submitted by the President, Mr. Monroe, 
to Mr. Wirt, the Attorney General. On the 20th 
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of July, 1822, Mr. Wirt delivered his opinion | 


against the claim of interest and said: ‘‘ The United 
States, in this case, have taken the place of the 
Indians; they have agreed to be responsible, as the 
Indians were responsible, and therefore the same 
principles and usages should be applied to the li- 

uidation of these claims, in relation to the United 

tates, as if they were still to be paid by the ori- 
ginal debtors, the Indians; and it is believed that a 
claim of interest against a nation of Indians, or 
the payment of interest by them, would be with- 
out a precedent.” Galphin’s claim was originally 
against the Indians, against whom Mr. Wirt said 
‘*a claim for interest is without a precedent.” 
The United States have assumed the debt of the 
Indians to Galphin, under the treaty of 1773. 
They have taken the place of the Indians; have 
made themselves responsible, as they were respon- 
sible, and the claim should have been settled and 
paid wecording to the same prineiples and usages 


|| as if it were to have been paid by the Indians. 
This rule is stated by Mr. Jefferson | 


These principles and usages forbid the idea of al- 
lowing Interest in such a case. 

It is worthy of special remark in this case, and 
should have received earnest consideration in ex- 
amining the claim of interest— 

Ist. That the claim of Galphin was originally 
against an Indian nation, and that there is no pre- 
cedent fora claim of interest agaist an Indian 
nation. 

2d. That the treaty of 1773 contained no stipu- 
lation for interest. 

3d. That the certificate of the sum due in 1775 
did not bear interest. 

4th. That the claim was first presented against 
the United States in the treaty of New Echota, in 
1835. 

5th. That the memorial of the claimant was first 
presented to Congress in 1844, and did not claim 
interest. 

6th. That the report of the Senate committee 
did not recommend the payment of interest. 

7th. That the act of 1848 for the relief of the 
claimant did not authorize the payment of interest, 
eo nomine. ° 

8th. That the act did not direct the settlement 
to be made according to special or unusual princi- 

les. 

t The inference, almost irresistible from these 
facts, is, that interest was not in the contemplation 
of any of the parties to this claim—either the judi- 
ciary, the clarmant, or the United States. ‘There 
is, certainly, nothing in the act for the relief of the 
claimant to show that an inference so well deduced 
from the history of this case was not the intention 
of Congress, and should have been the guide of 
the executive officers. {[t may be supposed that 
the claim of Galphin was peculiar in its character 
and its merits, and that its equities commended it 
strongly and earnestly to favorable consideration. 
This may be admitted; and yet the appeal was to 
Congress alone; and as that body did net think fit 
to provide for the peculiar hardships of the case, 
by directing compensation commensurate with 
them, its omission ought not tohave been supplied 
by a mere executive officer. The duty of the Sec- 
retary was plainly prescribed to be the ascertain- 
ment and payment of what was due to George 
Galphin from the Indians, under the treaty of 
1772, and that was his entire duty. It was not 
delegated to him to pay interest, by way of dama- 
ges on that eum to any amount, especially to an 
amount more than fourfold than the debt 
itself. A well-founded doubt in the mind of the 
Secretary, in a case in which the principal bore so 
small a proportion to the interest, whether he had 
authority of law to pay it, should have been deci- 
sive against it. Congress could have readily and 
promptly i to remove the doubt. 

A thorough in ion of the facts of this 
deliberate consideration of 


the arguments and authorities adduced to justify || and petitions, 
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the payment of interest, have broug tiles 
signed to a confident conclusion ther iene 
against precedent, and without the authority oP 
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THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHN H. SAVAGE 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 13, 1850, 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of th 
Union, on the President’s message transmit; ; 
the Constitution of California. * 
Mr. SAVAGE said: 

Mr. Cuatnman: I have sought the floor, not 
that I expected to interest the committee. M 
object has been to speak my individual sentiments 
as a pledge of my future conduct. Like many 
others who have preceded me} I feel that the len 
are pregnant with e8—OUr acts ma 
become volumes of evil history. If we act wiih. 
oat wisdom, terity will forever mourn oy, 
folly. *‘* The last resort a man has recource to jn 
the government of himself, is his understandine " 
I see no reason why the nation should not follow 
the example. When Cataline conspired for the 
destruction of Rome, a main feature in his plan 
was, freedom to the slaves and servile way. 
when George the Third consulted for the subjuce. 
tion of America, one of the elements of our de. 
struction was, an insurrection of our slaves, | jg 
our duty to-day to see that modern abolition shall 
meet a similar fate. 

During this debate we have heard much of the 
army and navy, of civil and servile war, of fancied 
battles for the mouth of the Mississippi, of south. 
ern chivalry and northern conscience and power, 
All this has served but to excite us—to arouse ovr 
passions, and drive away our reason; to inflame 
our people, and alienate their affections; and, in 
the end, to produce the very consequences so hor. 
ribly depicted. If I had the time, I should reply 
to most of this stuff as it deserves; for well | know 
that certain gentlemen who threaten us with civil 
and servile war—with the drum and the fife upon 
our plantations, will, when that sad bour shall 
come, as the bitter fruit of this overshadowing 
tempest of sectional madness, be very far distant 
from the seene of danger. 

Bat to prevent misunderstanding I wish to say, 


| that I have the highest regard for the mass of our 


northern brethren—they may have their Catalines 
and their Arnolds among them—as | fear we have 
too—but there are also the good, the brave, the 
riotic—men in whose bosoms there is neither 
orth nor South, East nor West, whose affections, 
hke the light of Heaven, spread over all the land. 
From this class of men, constituting, as | believe, a 
large majority of the Democratic party, who have 
been true to the Constitution under all circumstan- 
ces, I will never separate, but will go down with 
them to a common grave or save the country. Nor 
ought I here to pass in silence my a iation of 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Colonel Gonmas. I 
have long regarded him as a gallant soldier, one 
who had sought danger in every form for his coun- 
try’s glory. But here, he has shown a courage 
and won a laurel above the battle-field. He was 
the first northern man to meet this northern current 
and defend the right. Other gentlemen from this 
side of the Chamber have nobly followed him, and 
to wr all 1 am npawe at wean of = 
ness gratitu am ing. 
such as they are, are not ail our northern breth- 

n. A change has come over many, who now 
hate us and Jove our slaves—who all manner 
of evil of us for the e. At is with 
these men that I war, and I will vindicate my 
‘people from their vile aspers One of theit 
char which a baser and falser one could 
not be u is, that the southern people are 
untrue to the Union. 

I know the idea has been thrust upon us thet 
this Union can be peaceably dissolved. Indeed, 
such petitions have been to this 
eae never from the South. Even now, 

us northern speeches, tracts, 
the Union. Who pays for 
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prints England and 4he monarchs of the Old 
tod might spend millions profitably in this 
if it be true that while we exist their crowns 
ater safe. But we are not co led to refer 
ne to speeches and petitions. Nearly every 
od of your Journal furnishes evidence of this 
rit, Atthe second session of the twenty-seventh 
Congress, in 1841, the single State of assachu- 
xis presented thirty-seven petitions against the 
wimission of slave States, six against Texas, 
ffieen for an amendment of the Constitution so 
to absolve the free States from all obligation 
account of slavery, and five for a dissolution 
“f the Union; certain citizens of Boston prayed 
fr “an amicable division of the United States by 
oning & line between the free and the slave 
Gutes.’” Where then slept the chivalry of the gallant 
ventieman from Illinois, [Col. Brssexx,) with his 


thirty-six regiments, while disunion thus assailed 


if this could be the feeling of this age, I for one 
am here at the wrong time. For myself, [| 
aecept no such terms. Ffad I the 
and write the history of the world, after the fall 
of these States, | would write the bloodiest 

ofall recorded time. A peaceable dissolution would 
not only be ruin but disnonor—a cloud upon the 
glories of the past. The future historian would 
record, not simply that we had lost our liberties, 


! 





and writing them I know not; but I do 


} 


dearest rights, it is treason, and they are threat- ee say no more about the Union, and only a 
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ened with “the army and navy.’’ I cannot un- || word of the Constitution. They are too often 
derstand the distinction, although the President || confounded, although different things. The Con- 
and his advisers may clearly see it. Why ma stitution made the Union. It is the pedestal u 
not white men assemble as well as negroes? { which this column ef thirty States rears itself~-a 
suppose they intend to save, and not dissolve, the | united pillar of strength and safety. Destroy thie 
Union. They may advise the people of the South | foundation, and the mighty structure of the Dean. 
to stay at home, and build up manufactures, until || consecrated as it is by the blood and toils of our 
their northern brethren come to their senses. | revolutionary sires, falls and crumbles into ruins, 
They may advise the southern people to have but || carrying down forever the glories of the past and 
one political party; to beware of ** Allison’’ letters || the hopes of the fumre. Indeed, the Union, with- 
in future, and vote for no man whose opinions, || out the Constitution, ought to fall. lt would bea 
when President, ‘‘are neither important nor ne- || curse, and not a blessing; a grand consolidated des- 
cessary,”’ and who will not pledge himself, by a || potism, each hour producing some vile monster— 
prompt exercise of the veto power, to protect | some Robespierre—some Santa Anna, to disgrace 
them from all usurpations on the part of Congress. || mankind, and murder innocence. We would sooa 
If they should do this, | am not prepared to say it i hail with joy the coming of some Cesar or Na- 
would be wrong—lI believe it would be right; but || poleon to deliver us from petty tyrants. 

if they should assume to themselves to dissolve || We, the people of the South, look to this instru- 
the Union, I shall be ready to oppose them by all || ment alone for safety from the ills that are threat- 





the very foundations of our liberties? I have been | the means that God and nature may put into my | enedus. We see in itaglorious spectacle, above 
shocked by these sentiments, and have felt that || hands. But I will trust the South, and so will | 


the sea of factious passions, as the rocks upon our 
my constituents. I live not ina city where (south- || shores an unshaken barrier, upon which every 
ern) Whigs prevail, but in the meuntains, where | wave of lawless violence shall break in harmless 


wer to make || Democracy is triumphant. No southern name || fury. 


has yet been written traitor in our history, and || My mind recurs to two great eras in the past. 
never will be. Your attempted injustice, your || A time was, before the creation of the.sun, when 
vile aspersions, will wholly fail to drive us from | the world was veiled in night. The light was 
our rights or our propriety. Your wild schemes || scattered abroad upon the universe. God col- 
of emancipation, your foolish threats of subjuga- || lected it, and placed it in the firmament to rule the 
tion and conquest, of which you ought to be || day. So, at the close of our revolutionary strug- 


but that we were unworthy of freedom. I will || ashamed, are worse than idle songs, sung by || gle, shadows, clouds, and darkness, hung around 
not argue that ** dissolution and war are identical.”’ || idiots. We will laugh to scorn all your madness. || our destiny. The wisdom of our fathers collected 


| should be for war. 


If we cannot live honor- || It is said, “‘some men are born great, some ac- || the scattered fires of liberty, imbodied them in 


ably, we may die gloriously, and build up with || quire greatness, others have greatness thrust upon } our Constitution, and placed it high in the politi- 


our bones a monument that im all future ages shall 
rear itself upon the gloomy pages of the history 
of nations—a magnificent though mournful ex- 
ample to warn a more fortunate people from the 
paths of our folly. With nations as with men, 
many may live well; few die nobly. Life is 
short—even the life of nations; and I would say 
to those who will the death of this Republic, (if 
any there be,) if it must perish, give it a glorious 
tomb. Let its memory be immortal. The peo- 
ple of Tennessee love the Union. They remem- 
ber who exhorted us to speak of the Union as 
“the palladium of our safety and prosperity.” 
They know who used the words, “at every 
hazard, and by every sacrifice, this Union must 
be preserved.” Nor have we forgotten the lan- 
guage of the late President, ‘* No treason to man- 
‘kind, since the organization of pron would 
‘be equal to that of him who would lift his 
‘hand to destroy it." The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Srawry] had no cause to shed 
his crocodile tears over the graves of Jackson 
and Polk. Neither domestic traitor nor foreign 
foe will ever plant a standard there. We will 
give every soldier, every dollar, every blade of 
grass, for the Union as our fathers made it; but 
hot one tittle of our rights or honor shall be 
wrested from us in the name of the Union by a 
violation of that Constitution which made the 
Union. We remember who said ‘* we must pre- 
serve our liberties or perish in the last diteh,”’ 
and | for one will profit by the advice. 

There has been much senseless talk about a 
Nashville Convention. I heard the same vile false 
cry in 1844, and denounced it then, as I now do, 
as the basest slander, uttered for the vilest purpose; 
and while | have no desire to become a modern 
Don Quixote, to fight every ‘ windmill” that may 
chance to have a seat here, yet I am not very par- 
ticular, if those gentlemen oe have been so libera 
in nnrging treason upon others, shall understand 
what I say as personal to themselves. ‘ Our 
lives, our rtunes, and our sacred honor,” have 
been pledged many years to the maintenance of 
the principles of our Revolution. I am ready 
‘o war with internal traitors or foreign enemies; 


but believing that nothing less than some dire and | 


inate necessity, which strikes at existence 
»can ever drive the people of the South out 
of the Union, I am not pre to denounce as 
'raitors those who may attend the Nashville Con- 
em Fred. Douglas, Mr. Greely, and other 
Uni eres of the orth, can meet, denounce the 

bion, pone —— _ to our slaves, — 

our patriotism of the “ 

ouse”” slumbers; but if the white, the good, the 
assemble to consult of their 





| exceptions, and many; and should it be a part of 


them.’’ The South, sir, was born great; she has, in || cal horizon, Like the work of God’s own hand, 
some degree, ucquired greatness; and now your im- || it may have its dark spots; still, with all its blem- 
potent malice is thrusting more greatness upon her. || ishes, it is the most brilliant light that yet has rose 
ou may call us aristocrats, lords of the lash, and || on time. It has been hailed by the wise men as 
such other epithets as low instinct may suggest. || the coming of a good angel in a dark hour, to lead 
A few short years, and you will call us lords of || man up to the original glories of his creation. 
the loom, and set you down and weep over yeur || Sir, | am content to live under it—to die with it. 
past folly and departed greatness. You must be || Than this, | ask no more; and [| am sure | wiil 
content to see these hated slaveholders the most || accept no less. 

powerful, prosperous, and happy people on the The gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
face of God’s globe; and witbal still loving the cet and others, have spoken of party; and 
Union, and treating justly their northern brethren. || | will speak plainly upon this subject. In doing 
Sir, our States will not pass Jaws in violation || this, it is necessary to notice the two great parties 
of the Constitution. Our citizens will notsecrete, || as they now exist; the parts they have borne 
drive off, or refuse to give up your property. We || and are now acting in this grand drama of negre 
will not claim for ourselves all the territories. We || emancipation; for, whatever may be the result, 
will not denounce you as violaters of the laws of | they alone are responsible—they are the heroes of 





God and man—as tyrants, despots, and evil men, || the stage. The Abolitionists and Free-Soilers, 
whom ail the just hold in utter scorn, and upon || though terrible indeed, have no other place in the 
whom the wrath of God, long delayed, would soon || scene than that of those spies, assassins, and in- 
fall in destroying vengeance. | cendiaries, sometimes employed by bad princes 

We will not declare that in your bosom is an | to get the better of more honorable adversaries. 
odious malady—a moral and physical cancer— And while I decline, on the present occasion, an 
| 


and that our power shalt confine you ugtil it eats || extended discussion of those principles which 
out your vitals. We will not tell you that be- | constitute the creed of oy political faith, I will 
neath your homes is ** imbedded”’ a dark ‘! rebel- || say that each hour in the history of the past has 
lious material’? that “ laughs at fire,’’ and that || but strengthened my belief—and I now feel —tuat 
our efforts shall not cease until a match is lighted || not only all the South, but every patriot in the 
which shall shake the continent, and blast, in one || land, ought to rally around the standard of those 
wild explosion, all that is dear to you. We will || principles which alone can save us from the deep 
not propose to make you the equal of slaves. We || destruction threatened by the policy of the party 
will not refuse to set with you at God’s appointed || in power, who now propose to settle this question 
feast, and drink together he cup which our Re- |; by leaving it open—to promote civil liberty in our 
deemer left. No, sir. {n all these things—in || territories by a continuance of military govern- 
nothing will we offend against you. Unlike you, | ment. ; 

who, in the pride of your supposed power, have || Concurring causes have produced our present 
assumed to yourselves infallibility, as did the Ro- || danger; but that which rises high above the rest 
mish church in days gone by, and have put your || in the scale of evil, is found in the late Presidential 
hands upon our hearts and rudely wrenched the || election. Every man in the South, who voted for 
cords of ¢ our vitality; and when the sufferer, in | General Taylor, voted to exclude slavery from the 
his anguish, has cried out, like true workers, for || territories by the Wilmot proviso—that being a 
“God and conscience,’ your anger has but in- | domesti¢ question, “ settled by the various depart- 
creased as the life and strength of your victim has | ments”’ of the Government, acquiesced in by the 

: 











been exhausted, until charging regiments, civil ople, and upon which legislation could not well 
and servile war, have become spectacles sweet and be ‘*hasty.’’ General Taylor intended the North 


lovely. should so understand his lefter. It was the folly 
Sir, I do not that such are the sentiments || of the South that she was deceived. If Cass had 
of all the North. There are high and honorable || been elected, the proviso would have been harm- 


less—the agitators powerless.* California would 








the provi of God that this proud Republic | 
: : : *Mr. Conrap, a Whig member from Lonieiana 
oo perish in alii denies of unhallow ed in his speech, (28th weeny, 1850,) ppaching of General 

» futuve many nam Cass’s ccurse u very question, said: “f di 

North, and will compare their iotic efforts to | ‘from thai ~ouiunen in many lenpertans uestions, but I 
save the coun with that se irit that now || ‘take this opportunity to dectare that, for i ndent 
et hincl resid indi ‘stand he has taken on this question, and the abitity with 
sits by, in utter ‘ or nce, — | ‘which be bas maintained it, he deserves the gratitude and 
Setoscduaeainengeeet ent reese 80 | teapeet, act af. the Month enlg, bus of every of the 
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‘ ; “ 
now be under the protection of Congress,and not | And so are all his Cabinet distinguished gentle- by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. . 
the pupil of King. The Administration would not || men; and that the whole country may have a rule || mun.] Superstition go% up the Crosades—| Asn. 
now be making false charges against their prede- || by which to appreciate them, I present one drawn || Europe upon Asia, inflicting countlegs ct 
cessors, to escape the odium of their blunders. | by Lord Brougham in his lives of eminent states- || upon the inhabitants of both continents—sj, miltieg 
It is not true that Mr. Polk recommenced the % men. Says this writer: that Christianity itself is not a blessing but 
policy pursued by the present Executive. He || Jefferson made it a rule never to remove an adversary when forced upon unwilling nations by | ® Curse, 
oe territorial eee 5 only | oo es ee oe a a or oo — . *Btslation 
claimed power to preserve and protect the very | US® on ” Ae a ee You had as well speak to the 
territories which General Taylor is now forming | nade —— Mavhouty ohiowes be we or ee with fanatics. I do centeeals with a hope 
into States.* 1 have no time to notice this matter || to act for himself while tiels a tool in the hands of others; || Vincing them, but to define my own cou - 
further than to say, that I consider the territorial | he meanly undertakes the responsibility for the sake of the || has been said that slavery isa adinatios k 
policy of the present Executive a lawless interfer- || Patronage, they dictating bis course, while they skulk in the || ang go [-believe—'*doomed” to ex; — 
ence with the rights of the people there, and the |“ It is one,of the oldest institutions Sete 
action of Congress here, “ unnecessarily and un- | I also desire to treat northern Whigs with per- || every age, in every clime, it has been sien In 
constitutionally begun,’’ and which might have | fect fairness. 1 confess that I believe that some of || and sanctioned by mankind, whether actin, ~ 
* been avdided without the loss of national honor.”’ |) them would now gladly escape from the dark pes- || the light of nature or of revelation. Indeed i 
Ac the commencement of this session, the rep- || tiferous cloud which party tactics have raised || men, Christianity itself has not so many auidens 
resentation upon this floor is supposed to have || around them; but alas! how powerless. The || in its favor—a small part of mankind have oor 
stood 116 Democrats, 114 Whigs—counting in |) great Massachusetts Senator is daring and patri- || Christians, while pert cme of slavery has a 
their respective Free Soilers. Since then a change || otic; he makes a mighty effort to do justice and || universal. Solon and Lycurgus are known to : 
of one has oceurred, and it now may stand 117 | save the Republic. With great boldness and mag- || by the fame of their legislation: they made no o 
Democrats, 113 Whigs. Of the Whigs, 29 are’) nanimity he has told us that he would have against slavery. Greece and Rome, the most dis. 
South, 84 North; of the Democrats, 62 are South, | nothing to do with the Wilmot proviso, because he || tinguished and civilized of ancient nations oe 
55 North. In the Presidential election of 1844, | did not need ity that the laws of God, the policy || slaveholders. Our Constitution, the work a 
Polk, Dallas, and Texas received in the North 106 || of the President, and the California proviso, had || fathers, recognizes it. Our Saviour stood pon the 
vot+s, in the South 64; Messrs. Clay and Freling- || killed us so dead that he would not condescend to || world amid slaves, where the master had pow : 
huysen received 58 votes in the North and 47 in || strike us. And nobly does this lion frown down || over the life of the servant—he did not rebuke i: > 
the South. ‘The annexation of Texas has raised || the vile jackalls of his party—those Mexican lan- || denounce it as acrime. And | trust that | vil 
a northern Whig tempest, which has swept away || cers following the Whig camp to gather the || be pardoned for resting my conscience upon thes 
near half our Democratic friends, and threatens || spoils, murder the wounded, and mutilate the || high authorities, and for declining to commit i: to 
soon to leave not one behind. These facts po intthe || dead; and well have we thanked him for it—we || the keeping of these modern free-soil saints, who 
South to her remedy. There is no need of arms, || have thrown up our caps and shouted glory to || have so much trouble in keeping their own, : 
if we will vote right. But we are divided. Of || “the God-like,”’ glad to know that even in death There is one other consideration which, with 
southern men, some are openly against us—such | his spear would not pursue us. “ How fallen,” || me, would be conclusive of itself. I hold that the 
as the gentleman from North Carolina, {Mr. Sran- || how melancholy yet how true is this picture. || prosperity and happiness of a people are the bes, 
ty.} Nor can { trust fully all those who seem to | Gentlemen may hide their eyes from it, but it || evidences of their virtue. With the possession of 
be with us—to save their places they now fly with || is as palpable as air. 1 feel it; | breathe it. The || slaves, the progress of this country has been op. 
the southern whirlwind; when it is over they will || South is degraded; the sword of power has been || ward and upward, with a power 80 mighty and q 
aguin set their sails to the northern tempest. | hung up. between her and the territories, like the || flight so rapid as to leave no doubt upon my mind 
Gentlemen will pardon me: Some of you have |, sword of God before the gates of Paradise, to for- || but that the approving smiles of an overruling 
not given me such evidence of your change as I || ever bar our entrance. And all this has been ad- || Providence have rested upon us. This fact alone, 
could desire. You voted against the South in judged against us because of the sin of slavery. || with sensible men, should outweigh all the sophis. 
1848, that could be forgiven, you may have been || Live on, ye submissionists, ye degenerate sons of || try of mere theorists. It stands out upon the dark 
deceived; but why should the gentleman from | gallant sires, forever if you may, in your infamy. || wave of speculation and fanaticism, a mighty rock 








Louisiana (Mr. Conwnas]} abuse the Democracy || 1 envy you not, but | have a life which at all || of commen reason, upon which the mind may re- 


for the acquisition of this territory? If it really || times, under the providence of God, | shall be || pose in peace, security, and sunshine. 

be worthless, let our northern brethren have it all. || ready to dedicate to the cause of justice and free- Sir, | have no use for that patriotism which js 
I jove them much better than the Mexicans. At || dom. For me no confinement but the Constitution purer than our fathers’; that wisdom which rises 
any rate, do not require us to believe that you are || Or the coffin, is the doctrine for which I will live || above the Constitution, or that hypocracy which 
the best possible defenders of southern interests to || and die. 1 do not say these things to excite my- || affects to be more holy than Christ himself. We 
a territory whose acquisition you now affect to de- || 8e!f or any one else; | desire to settle this question || all know there is a way of saying one thing and 
plore as a great national calamity. Besides, your || fairly if we can; if not, my policy shall be to || doing another—of setting the feavures to the sem. 
position is somewhat unfortunate for your profes- || Oppose your encroachments here calmly, firmly, || blance of virtue, while deep corruption and black 
sions—you are in combination with a powerful || fearlessly, and patriotucally | hope, by all the means ey pervade the soul. 

patty in the North, whose popularity at home is || that legislation may afford. If all should fail, and e are told that England and all the civilized 
nased upon deep hostility to southern interests. || you break and scatter the Constitution to the || world are against slavery. The gentleman from 
So far as | can see, you are in the daily habit of || Winds, | hope our reason, our courage, our patri- || Massachusetts [Mr. Mann] has given us a glow. 
supporting that party by your votes, notwithstand- || ollsm will remain. But why will you not pause? || ing description of the “ progress’’ of our runa- 
ing your mighty speeches, If you hawe power, show-us that it isa power todo || way slaves in England, and the ‘princely alten- 








Sir, it cannot be denied that northern Whiggery, || right and not inflict wrongs. Injuries from enemies || tions’’ paid them by British lords and ladies. That 
under the auspices of the late Ex-President || are oftentimes forgiven, but when my brother || England should do this, is what I should expect; 
Adams, has long been kindling a mighty fire, || tramples upon my heart, the separation is eternal. || but that any man in this country should be fool 
which is now consuming this Republic. This terri- || _! will say but little about slavery Like most || enough, or knave enough to applaud her conduct, 
torial question is the fuel that to-day sends the hiss- || of those religious questions that have disturbed || is humiliating indeed—England, where all are 
ing flume tothe heavens. Settle this, and the blaze || the world, all may talk about it, but none can set- || politically unequal; where the lords sit beneath 
is extinguished forever—the Republic is saved. || Ue it; and for this very reason it is the more dan- || the throne upon the people, still lower down, all 
Who says “keep it open?’ the President and || gerous. Uncertainty begets superstition and fa- || shorn of their rights to decorate the Crown. | re- 
his party—and for why? It can only be that |) naticism—which are dark, boundless, and terrible, || member she called our brothers of Massachusetts 
northern Whigs may still have it to agitate upon, |) capable of all things—of this we have eminent ex- || rebels, in 1776. We, ‘the ple of the South, 
thet the South may be threatened with the army || amples in history. helped to prove the falsehood on her; and now, in 
and wary, and the whole country forced this || [t is written that the followers of Mahomet || vengeance, she is truly the mother of abolitionism 
time, as fraud will no longer avail, toelect a south- || caught the water with which he washed, licked || —she has sent forth her emissaries to plant this 
ern man with northern principtes. up the spittle that he spat, and gathered every hair || dark spirit in the bosom of our country, which she 

Sir, | do not desire to do the President injustice; || that fell from his head. Charles V., of Germany, || fondly hopes, sooner or later, may rend this glo- 
he is a great man, some have thought perhaps the kissed the feet of the Pope who had been his pris- || rious Confederacy into atoms. Sir, I am not will 
greetest lover of office in the universe; he is also || oner. The monks of St. Dennis expelled the cele- || ing to be judged by England, or by kings and 
a distinguished warrior, and has promised us to || brated Abelard, because he would not believe that || princes; the time has come when we are to be the 
follow ‘the practice of the earlier Presidents.” || St. Dennis, after having been beheaded, caught up || judges of them, and not they of us. ‘The genius 

; Ben | oa oe — en away rs = Po Colsaves of our institutions are in conflict with theirs. The 
* Mr. Polk, in his last annual message, says: “The ex- + (in the fifteeth century,) directed the thun- || st le has commenced; will abuse, '8 
teting condiian of hg eit, ont on -_ at Saws ane. || ders of the Church against a comet, which he sup- || a pa of course, and i rpiatine peculiar or 
tee H ae eee .ne8 eee be ee 15 tee | posed had aided the Turks in a late battle against a of certain gentlemen is a full apology 
ent session organize territorial governments over them. Im- || the Christians. or their conduct. Some minds, like rivers cot 
pressed wiih the necessity of establishing territorial gevero- A time was when the power of Spain threatened by nature to narrow channels, when swol 
nove see ie re ee || to subjugate the world. Her monarch became a || out the banka by an accidental. rise, collect and 
the tatified teaty of peace, Congress adjourned withour | comseience party—civil war ensued—one hundred || bear along upon their muddy currents all that 
making any provision for their government. Since then, the | thousand gallant men were exiled; eighteen thou: || despicable and filthy in the land. Such men, and 
Very limited power possessed by the Executive has beewex- | sand more perished by the inquisition and the gib- || such minds, aided land in the days of the 
oe ee ore protect them from the inevitable bot, for opinion’s sake, about a question, the truth || Revolution; held sek Mleetahes to her in 1812 
cs ee | of which, the world is yet in ignorance. From that || and it would be strange not to find them aiding 
ttn bis speech in the Houee February 1850, he said: h s ish faded d fi 
“1 now say that { would willingly give Mexico iwice as | our Spanish glory , and not from the con- || her now. ; : 
much to take back the country as It cost us.”? || quest of Mexico, as has been erroneously argued || It is said that the laws of Mexico are in force " 
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and that slavery ia thus excluded. || 
ot of that opinion, nor do I care for a learned | 

: ent to dispose of this question—a little com- 
wguense is better. I assume, if any are in 
they all must be—and this would give us the 
sholic Church as the established religion, and 
slavery called peonage—consequences which 
a will admit, and which I see no way of avoid- 
unless they are destroyed by the operation of 
that higher law,”’ the conscience of Free Soilers. 
cases of California and Texas are different; 
treated with Texas as an equal, and admitted 
ver into the Union with all her rights and laws, 
got inconsistent with the Constitution. With Cal- | 
ifornia we made no contract; we purchased the 
yrritory from Mexico—we bonght neither law, | 





rligion, nor citizens—it was simply land, and || 


pothing more. id . 
jis true, we agreed to admit certain persons as 
citizens upon the happenin of certain events; but | 
this agreement did not o itself make them citi- 
wns, for the contingency might never occur; and 
yotil it did occur, they were no more citizens than 
the Indians upon the lands sold to the United 
Gates, an act of Congress being as necessary to 
citizenize the one as the other. We imposed no 
yoke upon them—we did not force them to become 
citizens. So that the rule, that when nations are | 
subjugated, their laws shall be in force until altered 
by their conquerors, has no bearing on this case. | 
Having, then, acquired California simply as prop- | 
erty, slavery was neither enacted nor abolished 
therein—it became the joint property of the peo- 
ple of this Republic, upon which each of its pro- 
prietors might lawfully enter with his peculiarity. 
A joint title in all laws gives the right to a joint | 
ossession and enjoyment, independent of person, | 
E bite, or occupation. The slaveholder must come 
with his slave, and the northern man with his | 
manufactures; the one may think it a misfortune | 
to have acquired property jointly with the other, | 
but that opinion will not give him title to the whole. | 
The only remedy is partition. This we propose. 
And here you meet us with the Wilmot pro- 
viso. Other gentlemen on this side of the House 








have shown its unconstitutionality. I will add | 


nothing to the legal argument. will measure 
it by the rule of common justice. If Congress 
had the power, it would be wrong to enact it, and a 


poor return for the blood of southern men shed for | 


these territories, It.is true you very generously 
concede to us all the glory of the “ plunder and 
conquest,” and the record does show that we fur- 
nished many of the soldiers that acquired it. Yet 
you say that our half would be ruined, that you 
must have itall; that our opinions are worthless and 
ae must prevail; and you are a mighty people, 
onest and conscientious. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if this is not modesty and 
fairness, it is at least chivalry, and without a 
southern parallel. But Ido not desire to insult 


any man; I wish to reason with all. You have no | 


need of the proviso. If it be true, as argued by 


the ablest statesman of the North, that the law of || ‘send, thanan extension of the boundsof slavery. 


God has excluded slavery from the territories, or 


| 


| 
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The California Question—Mr. Savage. Ho. or Reps. 

















the mighty hopes that cluster around us. If we | property which constitutes part of our national 
are not false to our destiny, imperishable glory || power? 
and boundless renown is ours. And for this pur- | But you want our slaves to be free and our equals, 
coms I -want all the country, the East and the | and have votes. Does any one, north or south, 
est, the North and the South, It takes it all to || even the most distinguished Pree-Soil saint, sup- 
make a great country. Youofthe North and East || pose that we can consent to this? They surely 
have capital, commerce, and manufactures; we of || would not have us do it if we would, and they 
the South and West have agriculture and arms. || could prevent us. We know our slaves are not 
We have much need of you, and you, perhaps, | capable of self-government. We prefer to trust 
more need of us. You now can out-trade the || our northern brethren, who have won the title of 
world, and we can whip the “ rest of mankind." || * the free and brave’? on so many fields. Three 
This is my section, a section in the world and not || millions of slaves turned loose among us, would be 
on a continent. This last would be a little busi- || fit instruments to make us all slaves. Gentlemen 
ness for agreat people. | make these suggestions, | complain that they are now partially represented 
hoping that gentlemen may find in their contem- || by white men in Congress, and [ answer that they 
plation as much pleasure as I have in considering | would then be fully represented by negroes—and 
the Wilmot proviso. That this measure, with all || even now it seems that we, it is, who ought to 
of its supporters, will go down indisgracel haveno | complain. 1 see no reason why a negro south 
doubt—such men as affect to be its leaders would | ought not to count as much as a negre north—and 
ruin a better cause. Their present seeming import- || it does seem strange, that gentlemen holding places 
ance should mislead no one as to their ultimate | here by negro votes, should complain that others 
destiny. History tells that there once lived a || were here by negro laws. 
prince, who was king of the assassins, whose dia- || But it is not worth while to reason upon thie 
bolical deeds made all the world for a time trem- || subject while the southern heart is as itis. For 
ble. That prince is now only known to us by his || the negroes as slaves, we care for them. If they 
infamy; and such will be the fate of the miserable | were absent, we perhaps might not lament; but 
agitators who are now urging two great communi- | sooner than have them turned loose among us, to 
ties to bloodshed and war. | be our equals, to disgust us by their vices, insult 
It is our duty, sir, to settle this question. We | ua by their insolence, to degrade owr name and 
must settle it, if we would save the Republic. If || posterity by a vile commingling of races, we would 
northern Whiggery (and the President) will aid || pray to God that the ocean’s wave might blot us 
us, | am willing that they shall share the honor; || from the world—yea, gladly accept theglories of the 
but if they stand off for party purposes, there will | past, and hope for us, no future might be written. 
be no southern Whiggery hereafter. But few ‘Tame ready for war, subjugation, or extinction — 
words are necessary to understand each other. | for all the evils that have ever befallen man, rather 
To admit California as she now is, would, in my || than this; and if | believed the people of my State, 
opinion, be to do a thing wrong in itself, and to || either now or in time to come, would basely sub- 
make a bad precedent, which in future times may || mit to be thus degraded, | would this hour leave 
bring some great calamity upon us. It is always || her, and seek elsewhere a race more noble, with 
safe to follow the law, and dangerous to tread un- | which to cast my destiny. But she will not, she 
known paths; and this is all the argument that any || cannot. 








need use who vote against her admission. No || From the report of the Comptroller of the State, 
man contends that she has come here in the usual || it appears that in 1849— . 
constitutional mode. There is not a single fact of || Her lands taxed were valued at...... $77,830,788 


which we have legal proof—we are asked to act | 


i ’ , Her slaves taxed were valued ac...... $51,377,630 
upon presumption, hearsay, and belief. [ object | 


But slaves under twelve years and over 


to her boundary and the mode of her coming; yet || fifty, are not taxed. By the census 
I may, perhaps, vote for her admission, provi ed || of 1840, Tennessee had 81,48] slaves 
governments for the territories are formed at the | 


under ten years; adding an average 





same time, neither enacting nor abolishing slavery | pumber for those between ten and 
therein, but submitting that question to God and || twelve, I estimate the slaves not 
the people who may settle them. I know no || taxed to be worth........ss0ee+- $19,000,000 
higher tribunals than these—Saint Sewarp and | Which gives a slave property for Ten- 
certain other Saints on this floor to the contrary | nessee of. ... 20... se ee ee ce ee ee oe $70,000,000 


notwithstanding. If you refuse this, | warn you | 4, 
that the business of bringing in California may || 
be yours—not mine. I shall offer her a territorial 
government with the other territories—a thing 
which Congress ought long since to have given. | 
I know that northern Whiggery and free-soilism | other States are asked to give far greater sums. 


seven millions less than the value of all our 
| lands. This is what Tennessee is asked to give, 
| sooner or later, to ease the conscience of Saint 
Seward, Saint Mann, and their fellow-saints. But 





| 
| 
| 


if it be true, as argued by Free-Soilers, that com- 


munities where all are free are much more enter- 
prising, powerful, and happy, than those where 
African slavery exists, then you will never need 
t, all history proving that a powerful and pros- 
Perous community, in close contact with one less 
80, will triumph over and destroy the latter as 
surely asthe white does the Indian. If this be 
our fate we will submit; we will not ask Congress 
to legislate to propagate our institutions; but we 
Want no proseription—do you? 

This is a great era—we should beware of the 
tricks of dwarfs, the follies of age, and especially 
of spirits not American. In prescribing limits to 

‘ican slavery, it is well to see that we do not 
prescribe the Republic, The North may yet want 

ba as a market for her manufactures. The 
cou may need Canada as a purchaser of her 
Cuce. The ambitious, the patriotic may yet cher- 

in their bosoms the vis‘on of an ocean-bound 
republic rising from this vast continent above the 
aations in eur. Sir, 1 predict noth- 


ing. ‘The future will unfold itself, ‘But I do be- | 


ve that we have a a magnificent country, 
mone destiny, like the sun, will be onward and 
venward through time. With me, the melan- 


choly experience of the past has no place among 


| 


| 





S And | have made a statement, from the census of 
have said, ‘* no more slave States—no more slave | 


‘ territories—better disunion, better civil war, bet- || 1840, of thie population of nine of the slave States, 


wr || from which they, and others, can easily tell the 
‘ter anything that God-in his providence ods | amount they have to give, and the condition they 





; ; : : || are in: 
| * Confine it, and, like the cancer that is tending to || ‘ali ( Whites, 391855 
‘ the heart, it must be eradicated, or it willeat out || Al*PAME «-...reeereeerereeereee es } Staves, 253.532 
* the vitals.” These uotations are from two || ROIS «0. celta inn caientsimeeeeabenl t Mawes” ponte 
speeches, but it is the policy of all. § Wiiites, 484.870 
Now, suppose the South and West should say 1 FN COED, oo nan caginaanytcenen ; saves,” oes aT 
to the East, your system is wrong, we are ‘* con- | iets § Whites, 250,184 
scientious.’” You wring from our free white bro- 1 South Carolina ..... +0000 cecevees } Slaves, 27.08 
thers and aisters of the North far more toil than || Virginia ..............00000 Raceas aves,’ 408587 
we exact from our slaves. You work “brave men || thidntiblinds Whites, 179.074 
and fair women”’ twelve hours each day, with four | ed oe { Slaves, 195,208 
holidays in the year; and lamps not hit on Satur- ae ails ancust iuasen saadigeties ; Whites, Iss. ABT 
day. This system looks to immortal men and | { Whites, 590.253 
women, as to the iron and soulless spindle, only to || Kentucky ...........++- geebeecces ) Slaves, 182,258 
count the cost of more. It not only “ummans || apy iiessce .......cccceucceccences Whites, 640.627 
aman,” but it unmans the women and the Re- | Slaves 12.1 060 


public. Our heroes will not be found of the ser- | It is seen that in Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
vants of Abbot Lawrence, nor our defenders come | South Carolina, the slaves are a majority ; if liber- 
from the walls of manufactories. Our people are H ated they would elect Congressmen; and instead 
like our eagle, who, to be strong, must be free; of the pure white blood which now si's here, we 
in cities, his spirit droops and dies. We | would have over on that side of the House some 

will draw a line of legislation around your cities, | twenty or thirty shining darkies, sending forth 
your manufactories, and your homes—we will | their odoriferous fragrance to gladden the olfacto- 
confine you ina narrow circle, until you shall be | ries of God’s ** peculiar saints’’ from Massacho- 
ad to abandon all that you now hold dear. | setis and Ohio, while their southern white breth- 





nghts, which, if persisted in, would lead to civii | and ruin; their wives and daughters the victims 
war? Would we not be the enemies of the Repub- | of negro brutality. Let those who hope to aecom- 


| ould this not be a bold aggression upon your | ren would be ground down into hopeless infamy 
lic, by attempting to destroy a large amount of || plish this end attempt it; and should we prove base 
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enough to sit in cowardice and silence, our revo- 
lutionary heroes that slumber will riee from the 
grave; our rocks and mountains mutter forth tfeir 
vengeance. : ‘ 

De Tocqueville, the French writer upon De- 
mooracy, says: « 

“ Those who hope that Europeans will ever mix with ne- 
groes appear to me to deiude themselves. 

« Hitherto, wherever the whites have been the most paw- 
e-ful, they have maintained the blacks in a subordinate or 
servile position; wherever the negroes have been strongest, 
tuey Have destroyed the whites.” 

And this is the true issue that abolition and the 
Wilmot proviso presents us: Siall the white race 
in the South be destroyed, or the negroes continue 
slaves? 


Upon this issue northern Whigery stands up in | 


a dark column to do battle for the negroes, and 
againat their white brethren; and | regret to say 


that we find upon this floor a few gentlemen calling | 


themselves Democrats, who are following their ex- 
ample.* 


They are no Democrats for me, and can never | 


get my vote for anything until they have repented, 
and turned from the error of their ways. 
To conclude my views upon this point I would 


say, that we were always freemen, and never de- | 


clared our liberty, but our Independence, which 
means simply freedom from British rule; that 
our revolution was not prosecuted to change the 


social, moral, or civil condition of the people of | 
these colonies, butto transfer their allegiance from | 
the English Crown to themselves. Our, declara- | 
tion was the declaration of the free white race for || 


themselves. It left the negro where it found him, 
to his destiny with his master. One of the charges 
against our sovereign was, that he had endeavored 
to excite our slaves to rebellion, as the gentlemen 
from Massachusettes and Ohio now do. 

But another greater cause was this. We were 
the colonies of Great Britain—that is, the in- 
habitante of her territories. We were no part 
of the kingdom—were not represented in Parlia- 
ment; they asserted the right to legislate for us— 


we denied it because not represented. Our people || 


on our territories are our colonists. When we 


make laws fur'them they are not their laws—they || 


are not represented here; we assert over them a 


right, for the claiming of which by Great Britain |) 
all the blood of the Revolution was shed. Sir, | | 


want our colonists upon our territories to have the 
same rights which we claimed from Great Britain. 
If they want slavery Jet them have it. If they 
abolish it let them do it. They need no St. 
Joshua, St. Joseph, St. Horace, St. Seward, or 
any other saint or usurping Congress to guide their 
consciences er control their actions. 


*Mr. Wiittams, a Whig member from Tennessee, in his i 


speech in the House on the 18th of March, 1850, said : 

* T have heard several members an the other side of the 
House declare their willingness to trample under foot the 
Wilmot proviso, and so to quiet the public mind; and [ am 


also informed, from a reliable source, that there are twenty | 


Demoerata, members from the free States, willing to ris 
their popularity, and settie the question ‘on the terms de- 
manded by the Se 

their patriotiem and their courage. Jt has been my boast that 
I hut ewer betonged to the great conservative party of this 
Union—to the Whig party. It is a mortifying fact to me, that 
up ta this hour, ne Whig in the House of Representatives 
has yet avowed, in his place, his determination to follow 
the seif-sacrificiag example that has been set on the other 
side. TAkave ever believed that the Whig party was the great 
conservative party of the Union. The hour of trial is upon 
us, and if that great party should now fail of its duty, and 
should not come up to the just expectations of the we I 
am for a dissolation, not of the Union, but of the Whig 
party.” 


SEVENTH CENSUS. 


REMARKS OF MR. UNDERWOOD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In Seware, May 14, 1850. 
The Senate having under consideration the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives, to the 


Bill providing for the taking of the Seventh 
Census— 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, said: 
Mr. Preswenr: I am very anxious to state 
some additional facts to the Senate on the subject 
of compensating marshals. I have put myself to 
a great deal of trouble to present this matter in an 
inielligible point of view. I hope | may 


auth two years ago. I honor them both for | 


- 


er 
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| in doing so. I must ackowledge, sir, that I have 


not thus far succeeded, judging at least from what 
|| has appeared in print. 
|. The remarks which I made@h this subject when 
|| it was before the Senate the other day, prior to its 
‘| going to the House of Representatives, were so 
|| far misunderstood by the reporters that — I 
|| must confess 1 was greatly ashamed of them when 
|| they made their appearance in print. But, sir, I 
| do not know that | have a right to censure the re- 
|| porters, because I know the difficulty which exists 
|| im reporting matters concerning figures. If a single 
| figure is missed, it changes the whole tenor of the 
'| Statement, and makes it utterly false. itis hardly 
|| possible, therefore, that the reporters, in listening 
to a statement made in figures, can catch every 
|| figure and report it with entire accuracy. I pro- 
|| pose on this occasion to call the attention of the 
nate and of the country to the mischief which I 
|| propose toremedy. 1 know the great difficulty of 
|| effecting a change in anything. I have heard from 
my boyhood the story of the old Dutchman. In 
going to market he could not be induced to put 
|| two panniers on the back of his horse, one on each 
| side of the animal, but he would have a basket on 
one side and a stone on the other to balance it, 
because his father before him had done the same 
| thing. And so itis here. 1 shall have to present 


| foundation of the Government, showing the evils 
that have existed in the modeof taking the census, 
and 1 shall endeavor to prescribea remedy. Now, 
| sir, the best way of which | can conceive, to bring 

| the evil which 1 wish to remedy to the attention 

| of the Senate, is to invite them to consider what 
|| was done after the census of 1840 was taken. I 
|| have before me a table showing what was paid in 
} 1840 to the marshals and assistant marshals in 
'| each State of the Union. If gentlemen will only 
|| take the pains to look at the sums paid to the dif- 
|| ferent marshals and assistanis, and consider the 
|, published amount of square miles reported and the 
|| amount of population to the square mile reported 
|| af they wall take the pains to look at the results, 





|| L think they must be struck by the enormous in- 
|| equalities in the rate of compengion. 
|| or example: in 1840 the population of the 
State of South Carolina was reported at 594,398. 
Now, owing to there being as many slaves as there 
|| are free persons in South Carolina, | estimate 
| twelve as the number of persons in a family. Al- 
|| lowing twelve persons to a family, (and it would 
| be a diberal aliowance,) there would be 49,533 
|| families. The square miles occupied by those 
|| families are 28,000. Jt resulis from those data 
| that if these families were distributed in regular 
order over these 28,000 square miles, it would re- 
quire a travel of 37,224 miles to visit each planta- 
|| won and each family. The amount allowed for 
taking the census of the United States in South 
Carolina in 1840 was $3,722 40 for travel, and 
| $34,010 21 for the cost of taking the enumeration, 
making altogether the sum of $35,732 61. If you 
divide this sum by the amount of population, it 
gives you something over six cents per head for 
each soul enumerated in South Carolina in 1840. 
~ Now, sir, take Tennessee, and contrast it with 
| the statement made in reference to South Carolina. 





The population of Tennessee in 1340 was 829,210. 
Tennessee has only about one-fourth of her popu- 
lation slaves. In consequence of her diminished 
slave population, we will allow Tennessee eight 
persons to a family. That would give her 103,651 
}| families. The square miles occupied are 44,000. 

it results from these data that the census taker, in 
order to visit every family in Tennessee, would 





have to travel 67,523 miles. It further results from 
these daia that the census of 1340 cost in Tennes- 
see 45 cents per head. The cost of taking the 
census of 1840 in Tennessee was $35,931 79, of 
which $6,752 30 was for travel, and $29,179 49 
for enumeration. 

Now, sir, taking all these data, you have the 
following result, by way of contrast between these 
two States: The cost of taking the census in 
South Carolina is 6 ceutsper bead. In Tennessee 
it is 4) cents per head. The miles necessarily 
by census takers in South Caralina were 
37,224, in Tennessee 67,523. The total cost of 
taking the census in South Carolina was $35,732 61, 
in Tennessee it was 79; showi 
ence in favor of Tennessee of $159 18. 


a differ- 
@ pap- 


| statements against what has been done from the | 


ulation of South Carolina was 
lation of Tennessee was 829.210; oct: > Pope. 
takers of Tennessee took 234,812 Population” 
than those of South Carolina. Your censy oe 
had to travel 10,299 miles in Tennessee mat” 
in South Carolina. And, although the m than 
of Tennessee performed this excess of waar hal 
this excess of travel in taking the census, the . 
shals of South Carolina obtained 6 cents eng 
whereas the marshals of Tennessee obtalnad ly 
45 cents per head. These were the results, 4 
inevitable results, of yon former system of ¢ the 
pensating the marsha ~ 
But, sir, | have also made other States the basi 
of presenting facts to the Senate. Take “A 
stance, Alabama; your own State, sir, A 
is reported as containing 50,000 square miles, She 
had in 1840 a population of 590,756. Her 
shals were paid $19,532 50, or, in other words. 2: 
per head, or about half the rate which the marshai, 
of South Carolina received, and 1 cent per head 
less than the marshals of Tennessee received. Now 
sir, look at Mississippi. She .was returned 4 
having 47,147 square miles. Recollect that at that 
time a very large portion of Mississippi was in 
more of a wilderness condition. It was ina wilder 
condition than Alabama, and conse uently her 
population was more concentrated, and her mar. 
shals had less travel to perform than the marshals 
in Alabama. ee contained 47,147 square 
miles, and her marshals returned that her popula. 
tion was 375,651. For this service her marshals 
received $24,793 04; in other words, the marshals 
of Mississippi received, in 1840, 6 6-10 cents 
head; whereas the marshals of Alabama, an aj. 
joing State, received only 33 cents per head—oye. 
half the rate which their neighbor received. 
Then, sir, take Louisiana, still an adjoining 
State. ae to my geographical knowledge 
—and you can collect it from any school atlas— 
Louisiana contains 46,431 square miles. In }84 
the population was returned at 352,411. Accord. 
ing to the information furnished by the Treasury 
Department, the marshals in Louisiana were pai 
for taking the census in 1840, $17,031 93. If you 
divide this amount by the amount of population, 
you will find that the marshals of Louisiana re. 
ceived 4 6-10 cents per head. Thus you will per- 
ceive that, in these adjoining States, possessing 
about the same amount of square miles, you have 
these different rates of compensation actually paid, 
as tested by the experience of the past, to the mar- 
shals. The marshals of Alabama received but 3; 
cents per head, while the marshals of Mississippi 
received 6 6-10 cents per head, and the marshals 
of Louisiana received,4 6-10 cents perhead. Now, 
contrast them with States already given, The 
marshals of South Carolina received 6 cents per 
head, and the marshals of Tennessee 44 cents per 
head. And to complete this list of most extrava- 
gant discrepancies, most outrageous inequalities, 
let me call your attention to the State of Masse- 
chusetts. Her population, in 1840, was returned 
at 737,699. Her census takers, according to the 
mathematical rule which is practised, and whieh! 
have before explained to the Senate, had _to travel 
29,836 miles to take that lation. The mar- 
shals of Massachusetts received $18,390 47, or at 
the rate of 2} cents per head. : 
There ia your pastexeperience. I have carried 
this contrast throughout all the States, and, with- 
out going minutely into the figures, [ will state that 
there was enormous inequality—great injustice. | 
have selected these States to show that in one por 
tion of the country the census was taken at the 
cost of 2} cents per head, and in other portions # 
the cost of 6 6-10 cents per head, or nearly three 
times as much. The question is whe 
inequalities are susceptible of 
whether we must goon in this way 
of time, and every ten y 
this sort. Sir, it is j 
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la 
par the country, and you congregate the peo- 
i» more in one section than another, it operates a 
ule, very little, to the advantage of the census 
oy That advantage T am willing to give him. 
Now, sir, how does it operate to his advantage? | 


ng other results equally startling, if gentlemen 
yill only look at them. 
Take a county o” four hundred square miles. 
Suppose you have seventy-six inha itants to a 
aoare mile. You will then have a population of 
éirty thousand four hundred. In the free States, 
phere there are no slaves, six to a family would 
vbably be an average. At six to a family, sev- 


niles, it will require a travel of one thousand four 


hondred and twenty-four miles to visit each family. || 


put suppose that that population, instead of cover- 


hundred square miles. Will that reduce the 
snount of travel in the same ratio? You have 
reduced the area to one-quarter what it was. Will 
you reduce the travel to one-quarter? Not at all, 
sr. You will reduce the travel - one half; but 
even hundred and twelve miles@Plt necessarily 
follows that if you were to collect the population 
of a county containing four handred square miles 
into one corner of it containing one hundred square 
miles, you would relieve the census taker to the 
extent of one-half. It is manifest, therefore, that 
the rule of compensation in the original bill of the 
Senate is suffictently accurate for practical pur- 


poses. It operates merely to relieve the marshals | 


in their travel. That isall. 


the census bill as amended by the House, and to 
apply its principles to a county containing 400 
square miles. Let us see what would be the oper- 
ation of the section as amended by the House. 
The House amendment proposes to compensate 
the marshals and assistants according to the dens- 


ity of population. Now, it is susceptible of being | 


reduced to square miles, as I have explained to the 
Senate. It is also susceptible of being reduced to 
days’-work, You may take any number of the 
people who can be enumerated in a day—300, 250, 
or 200—or you may take your own data—and you 
can reduce it to the number of days that it would 
take to enumerate any given number of population. 
You can also ascertain with very reasonable accu- 


racy the number of miles necessary to be traveled | 


in order to do it. 

The amendment of the House proposes to allow 
$1 75 for every hundred inhabitants enumerated, 
where the population is more than seventy-five to 
the square mile. Suppose you have a courty con- 
tainng four hundred square miles, with a popula- 
tion of seventy-six to the square mile. That would 
givea population of 30,400; the enumeration of 
which, at the rate of $1 75 per hundred, would 
cost $532. Now, suppose that, instead of having 
& population of seventy-six to the square mile, 
you have a population of severty-four to the 
square mile, the amendment of the House pro- 
pases, instead of $1 75 per hundred, $2 25 per 
hundred. Four hundred square miles, at seventy- 
four to the Square mile, would give a population 
of 29,600; the cost of the enumeration of which, 
at $2 25, would be $666. Thus, according to 
the 7 amendment, the man who does the 
least Work in these two cases, gets $134 more than 
the man who does the most. You may, in the 
same way, go through with the various rates of 
compensation proposed by the House, and you 
will find, at every step, that the effect of the 
amendment will be to compensate a man for doing 
the least work, by giving him more money than 
8ive to the census taker who does the most. 

or instance, take a county of four hundred square 
miles, with @ population of fifty-one to the square 
mile, you will have a population of 20,400, which, 
at §2 25 per hundred, as proposed by the House, 
a cost $459. But suppose the population to 

* only forty-nine to the square mile. Then you 
Would have a population o 19,600, which, at $2 
a per hundred, as Proposed by the House, would 
thea Thus, in this-case, the man who does 
d St work gets $31 more than the man who 
ten the most work. Suppose that there are but 

ne ne persons to Orta mile. That will 
give you a population of 10,400, which, at $2 50 
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settlement and distribution of the popula- | $260. .If the population, however, were but 


|| twenty-four to the square mile, you would have a 


i 


population of 9,600. The House proposes $3 50 


|, per hundred in this case; 9,600, at $3 50 per hun- 
|| dred, will amount to $336. So that, in this case, 


are Ses ? 1 | the man who does the least work gets $76 more 
gall explain this point before I proceed to give | 


|, population should be eleven to the square mile, it 


| 
i 
| 


than the one-who does the most work. [If the |! 


| 


would give you a population of 4,400, the enumer- 


', ation ef which, at $3 50 per hundred, would cost 


| 


|| $4 50 per hundred, would cost $162. In this case, 


; | the amendment proposes to give the man who 
miy-six to a square mile, and four hundred square || 


$154. Suppose it, however, to be but nine to the | 


Price $3 ror Tuts Sesston. 


per hundred, as the House proposes, would cost 
through all the elements of calculation, as before 
described, and the result is, that there is scarcely 
any variation in the rates of compensation. This 
estimate is founded on the compensation which 
was proposed in the Senate’s bill. Taking the 
number of population and square miles to be the 
same as in the illustration which | gave of the 
House amendment, the regult is this: §3 85. $8 85 
$3 83, $3 83, $3 79, $3 77, $8 70, §3 73, and 


$3 66. Thus the rates of compensation are equal- 


| square mile. That would give a population of || ized. The rule which the Senate adopted operates 


3,600, which, at the rate proposed by the House, 


does the least work $8 more than the man who 


|| does the most. 


| have shown the enormous injustice, the great 
ing four hundrd square miles, only covered one | 


Sir, | have shown you what you did in 1840. I || 


inequality of paying.some census takers at the 


|| rate of six cents per head, and others at the rate 


of two and a half cents per head. I have shown 


that, under the operation of this amendment, you 


he. ge 
'| will have to pay, in a single county, in some in- 


| stances, the man who does the least work, one 
|| hundred and thirty-four dollars more than the man 


| 


: 





| 


| 


who does the most; thirty-one dollars more in’an- 
other case; seventy-six dollars more in anotaer 
casey and eight dollars more in another case. | 
I have carried these calculations still farther, but 
it would be too tedious to go into those compli- 
cated calculations, particularly as every gentleman 


|; may make the calculations for himself. If the 
Now, sir, | have taken the trouble to take up | 


House and Senate have acommittee of conference 


| on this subject, and allow me to go before them, I 


will make the calculations for them. 

Sir, itcan be shown, that according to the House 
amendment, in one state of the case, the census 
taker will receive $3 59 per day for his labor, while 
in another state of the case, another census taker 
will receive $609 per day. There are various 
fluctuations, which I have calculated, between 
$3 59 per day, the lowest, and $6 09 per day, the 
highest rate of compensation. If any individual 
in christendom were to suffer his private affairs to 
be carried on in that way, he would be disgraced. 
He would have his estate taken away and put in 
the hands of trustees. And ought not the Ameri- 
can Congress to have intelligence enough to adopt 
some such rule as a private individual would? 

I have only directed my attention to this thing 
because the duty of doing so was assigned me. 
There is aremedy—a plain remedy—for it; and 
the only question is, whether we will apply that 
remedy? I have performed my duty. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. What will be 
the effect of your remedy? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will explain the effect 
of my remedy. I suppose that a census taker 
will not be able to enumerate more than two , 
hundred persons per day. In the northern States, || 
as | have before said, about six persons to a fam- || 


| uniformly, therefore, and is equally applicable to 
| every conceivable case. Thus something like 
| uniformity throughout the United States is pro- 


duced, and we get clear of the enormous inequali- 
ties which | have noticed. 

Sir, | will hot detain the Senate longer. I have 
said more than*l intended to say on this subject. 
I intended to show to the Senate the injustice of 
the former systems of compensation for taking the 
census. [t has been my business to endeavor to 
present facts to the Senate, in the hope that some 
remedy may be prescribed. The Senate’s bill 
undertook to ascertain the amount of travel and 
the amount of labor necessary to be performed. 
{ think both can be ascertained with a reasonable 
degree of certainty. If this is not done, we shall 
have to pursue the old beaten track, and pro- 
duce these inequalities to the end of time. 

I will make but a single remark more. Ac- 
cording to the Senate's bill, the marshals will 
have no calculations to make, and that is one ex- 
cellency of the plan. Adopt either mode of calen- 
lation, it makes no matter which, the number of 
square miles in each division of the assistant 
marshals will have to be ascertained. The House 
bill provides, and so does the Senate bill, for pay- 
ing the census takers according to the number of 
square miles, and the number of families occupy- 
ing them, in each subdivision. Accordingly, 
when the different marshals report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, he has all the elements of the 
calculation before him, and can immediately tell 
the amount to be paid to each marshal and assist- 
ant, and can make out his draught for his work 
upon those data. There is no necessity, as some 
gentlemen suppose, for the marshals making these 
calculations. All that is necessary is, that each 
marshal shall report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior the number of square miles in his division, 
and the number of families upon those square 
miles. The Secretary of the Interior has then no 
difficulty in determining the compensation. 

For these various reasons, if my remarks are 
entitled to consideration, | hope the Senate will 
refuse to agree to the amendment of the House, 
and adhere to the bill as it originally passed the 
Senate. % 





The following table was used by the honorable 
gentleman in the course of the preceding remarks: 


Paid marshals | Equare 



























ily would be a fair average—two hundred persons, Sraree. ean. nelen, | Population. 
at six to a family, will give you thirty-three and 
one-third families. How many minutes do you Seeeeenee Ts san tal saat ee 
ill be del d at each Maine Kéinks daeehos s i, i 35, 01, 7Y 
suppose the census taker will emyeo || New. Hampshire... 13,109 6 8 Ont Os4 574 
family? 1 suppose that if he got off in twenty | Massachusetts .... 18,390 4; 7,25 737 699 
minutes after exchanging compliments with the | Connecticut....... 1O,StL x 4,750 LOY 978 
i i iri Rhode Istand...... 3014 & 1 204 108,830 
lady of the house, and making the inquiries usually || '"" O+94 9; #000 291948 
made ae census-takers, it would be doing very || New York........ 73,006 30} 46,000]. 2,49x 903 
well. Thirty-three times twenty minutes is six | New Jersey....... 11,644 28 6,85! 313.6 
hundred and sixty minutes, or eleven hours per | Pennsyivania..... ane oa “\o ~— 4 
day, without allowing any time for him to feed | a eNES 13°783 97 11000 470 019 
his horse. I think that would be a pretty good || Virsinia........... 46,182 01] 61,352} 1,250,797 
day’s work, It may, perhaps, be a little disagree- |) North Carolina... 34891) 45.500 J pe 
able for minds that are thinking of California and — arolina....| oon tal Seaee €01 ee 
New Mexic» to come down to look at these little | and, 7.. ce 19°59 50) 51000 5907.8 
things. But it is the habit of my mind to CON- || Miasissippi......... 24,793 04) ane 375,651 
sider everything that is necessary, whether it be a |) Louisiana......... L7WSL 9 46,431) 352,411 
ings || Tennessee 35.931 79, 44.000, sm.o10 
mole-hill or a mountain. I think all these things |) © eng te: eee Soe Tie 
ought to be considered; I think we ought to e i NP aa 44,506.17} 29,0001 1,519,467 
into these mivute matters, which Constitute the |) Indiana........... 32.125 33} 33,800) 685,58 
elements of calculation. Ifthe cenais taker could _ [ilinois.........-- 97,153 57) 55.40% a 
i | Missouri.........+. 21,51 82 67 380) 383,702 
enumerate two hundred persons or thirty-three.) Sill: ; 9,910 44) 52,195) 97.574 
families in a day, he would have to travel thirty-)) pyorida.......... ; 4,136 61) 89,268) 54,477 
three miles, which, at ten cents per mile, as 1 pro | Wisconsin......... 3745 70,5 a+ are 
pose, would be $3 30 for travel; and two hundred | lowa.....-.-----+ 3,192 34, SF 


rsons, at two cents each, would be $4 per day | 
or enumeration, I have taken a county of four | 
hundred square miles in each case, and gone | 







Michigam........ +. 10,889 24 «956,243 212,%7 
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a putt, The power to acquire territory is 
Gort in the Government, the right and the duty 


govern is necessarily vested, and of course the 
to wer to exclude slavery. “ 
jeain: Congress has power ‘to regulate com- 
ce with foreign nations, among the several 
gisies, and with the Indian tribes.’? The active | 
word is regulate, and it acts on the word com- 
| 
pony between the States, or with the Indian 
ribes. Under this power we enact embargo laws, 
indefinite in their duration and unlimited in their | 
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vigor »rie.ng from perfect freedom of thought and | 


ike, whether carried on with foreign na- || 
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) sources at least equal, her fisheries vastly more 
action, and from their greater and more diversified | valuable, her hydraulic power as great, her po 
knowledge. | tion for commerce and her natural channels of 
They are better marksmen and axemen, because | commerce better, her climate is immeasurably su- 
the gun and the axe are their playthings from || perior. 
childhood. They are better and bolder horsemen, In 1790, the population of Virginia was 748,308, 
because they are accustomed to the horse from || of which 203,427 were slaves. The population 
tieir infancy, and ride as though they grew to his || of New York 340,120, of which 21,324 were 
back. They are the best geographers, because | slaves. Virginia had 226,085 more white in- 
the most universal readers and the greatest travel- || habitants than New York, and 182,103 more 
| ers in the world. No army will intrench itself so || slaves. In short, Virginia, in 1790, had 408,188 
| quickly as an American army, and no citizen be- || more inhabitants than New York. 





destroying all commerce with foreign na- | 
“We prohibit trade in certain articles with the | 
Indian tribes; we prohibit the dealer in intoxica- 
ting liquors—the vender of ‘* fire water’’—fom 
arrying his property to the red men of the forest. | 
Whiskey is no more property than slaves—the | 
dealing in either is commerce. Ae 

if, then, Congress has power to prohibit com- | 
merce with foreign nations and with the Indian 
tribes, can it not prohibit the commerce between 
the several States in slaves? 
the law to interdict commerce in slaves with Cali- 
fornia or New Mexico, is not al, and there- 
fore unconstitutional. The ans to this is, that 
the law in its terms is general; it says to all the | 
world that slaves shall not be carried into those | 
territories, and that though the action of this law 
may be partial it is none the less constitutional. 

heembargo was a general and a constitutional 

law, although it was extremely partial in its effects. 
That law confined our ships to our harbors and | 
cut off our commerce with all the world; still its 
operation was almost exclusively on the Atlantic 
Siates. 


extent, 


| 


Over conquered territory the power of the con- || 


queror is absolute as to its commerce. The same 
is true of territory acquired by treaty, unless re- 
strained by the treaty itself; the conqueror takes | 
all public property, and, if he chooses, he liberates | 
and arms the slaves. 

In the territories lately acquired, the United 
States not only has absolute sovereignty, but is 
toa great extent the owner of the goil; and every 
squatter, every man who has cut a tree or dug an 
ounce of gold, is legally responsible to the owner 
of the soil. Whenever sovereignty and ownership | 
are combined, cannot the sovereign and owner de- 
cide who shall come on his land, and what they 
shall bring with them ? 

This power has been conceded and acted upon 
for half a century, and it would seem was settled, 
if there be any such thing as settling any political 
question. 

Having demonstrated the constitutional right to 
acquire territory, and that the right to acquire im- 
plies the right to govern,—having also demonstra- 
ted that we have a right to regulate commerce 
between the several States, and that that right ex- 
tends to commerce in slaves,—having shown that 
sovereignty over the territory, especially com- 
bined with ownership of the soil, implies the right 
to govern and the mode and manner of using 
ity—having proved that Congress has exercised this 
power undoubted and acquiesced in for half a cen- 
tury,—I dismiss that portion of my subject. 

[sit expedient to exclude slavery from Califor- 
nia and New Mexico? 

a ae this part of the subject, it is our 
duty®o inquire as well for the future as for the 
Present, and to bear in mind, that, however short 
and ephemeral the life of man may be, a nation 
never dies, 

Upon the result of our deliberations depends in 
Bo small degree the virtue, the happiness, the 
sirength, the glory of the great territory for which 
we are legislating, for to come. I believe 
that it is essential to man that he should be indus- 
rious, I deem it necessary to the development as 
be of his mental as of his physical powers; and 

further believe, that it is ablessing to man that 

earth does nct minister spontaneously to his 
wants, . \ 

The power of a nation depends on the numbers, 
physical strength, skill, science, and moral culture 
of its inhabitants. 

An equal number of white American citizens 
‘re more powerful than an equal number of the 

of any other nation, for the reason that they 
ve equal physical strength, and far more mental 





But it is alleged that || 


| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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/comes a soldier, either as dragoon, rifleman or | In New York, the number of slaves gradually 
| engineer, so readily as an American, for the reason || diminished till 1020, when slavery became ex- 
| that the essential elements of his education are al- || tinct. 
| ready implanted. ; 4 fa | In Virginia, slaves rapidly inereased till in 1840, 
_ _ The African slave is the most indifferent in all || they numbered 448,987, and her white popula- 
these qualjfications—no other peasant or slave isso || tion numbered 790,510. In all, bond and free, 
dull. if it were not so he would cease tobe aslave. | 1,239,797; while the free white population of New 
Heis not useful either in offensive or defensive war; | York had increased to 2,428,921—a difference in 
he adds nothing to our stock of knowledge; he | the increase of the whole number of 1,597,312, 
makes no inventions; in no way does he improve | and a difference in the increase of free white in- 
the character or condition of our race. || habitants of 1,864,191 in fifty years. 

In defensive war, the slave is a real drawback, a In that period Virginia has made 381 miles of 
minus quantity; he has nothing but physical || railroad; New York about 1,00 Virginia has 
strength; he has no skill and but little devotion. || made about 182 mifts of canal; New York about 


To no other cause can it be ascribed, thatina 750 miles. 

southern clime, in the hottest month in the year, || py. sehoot fund of New York is ...............96,491. 893 
| four thousand five hundred men—without arullery, || That of Virwinia.......c.cccccacecccccccee cece 1,403,261 
} without cavalry, without much geographical know- || The productive public property of New York is. .39,13 998 
ledge of the country, men who had for months || The productive public property of Virginiais...... 6,107,364 
been pent up in shi agente march for four suc || The domestic produce exported by New York in 
| Deen p p in ship r 0 | 1848 amounted 00 .... 6. ccccee cece ee eees co ces eDO,PEL 209 
| cessive days in a densely populated*country, ad- | The domestic produce exported by Virginia in the 
| mirably adapted to defence, reach the capital of || | same year amounte AND. se rsersvesesceeneseees 3,679,68 
| the nation, destroy its public buildings, Turk-like || New York exported of foreign produce.......... 14,579,948 


| burn its library, and leisurely niieeas ond.rench || Virginia exported of foreign produce............. 1,554 
| their ships, unmolested except in a single engage- 
ment. This deep disgrace is not to be accounted 
| for except on the principle that one-half of the 


physical force of the country was a slave popula- 


Virginia, the mother of Presidents, the Old 
| Dominion, larger and of greater natural capacity 
than New York, Vermont, and Massachusetts, 
| combined, exported in the year of grace 1848 to 
tion, that had neither skill nor will to resist the in- | the amazing amount of $1,554—about in the ratio 
vader; that had no rights, no liberty, no home to || of 100 to 1,000,000. 
defend; a population that needed care and watch- | The registered and enrolled tonnage of Virginia, 
ing that abstracted from the power to defend; a || in 1848, was 128,364 tons; that of New York 
population that staid at home to rob, pilfer, and || 845,742 tons—717,378 tons difference. The State 
sfeal when their masters went forth to fight. | of New York paid to this Government for postage 
Let no man ascribe this deep national disgrace || in the year ending June 30, 1849, $694,532 81. 
| to any want of courage or skill in the command- | The State of Virginia paid in the same year for 
ing-general—to any lack of courage in his troops, || postage $109,301 93. The transportation of the 
for they were instinctively brave. | mail in New York cost the Government in the 
The power of the country was paralyzed by the || same year $238,530; in Virginia, $166,130. New 
physical power of slavery, and the capital was || York pays in postage $456,002 more than it costs 
| lost. to transport the mail in that State. Virginia pays 
Many of our citizens—a large part of the Christ- | in postage $56,833 less than it costs to transport 
ian world, believe slavery to be a sin. Three | the mail in Virginia—a difference between these 
quarters of the people of the United States think || two States of $512,835 in one year. Virginia does 
| it to be a great moral and political evil; that its | not pay for the transportation of the mail within 





|| existence comes in conflict with the cherished and || $56,832. There are but three slave States— Dela- 


fundamental principle of our Government, that all || ware, Missouri, and Louisiana—that do pay their 


| men are born free and equal, and of right possess | own postage. It costs this Government to trans- 
| port the mail in the slave States $519,438 15 more 


certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
|| than those States pay in postage. ‘Thereare twelve 


| liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
| There is no glory in the institution—it is the || States in this Union from which bounty lands have 
| glory of the strong oppressing the weak, of the || been distributed for servicesin the Mexican war— 
| wise circumventing the simple. The insecurity of || Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, lowa, 
property vested in slaves, the present danger— || Mississippi, Louisiana, Michigan, Arkansas, 
illustrated in a neighboring city of twenty thou- || Wisconsin, and Forida. Six of these States are 
sand inhabitants, where $21,000 are annually paid free, six slaveholding. The area of the six slave- 
for a civic guard; the fear of insurrection, of the | holding States is 323,146, that of the six free 
reénactment of the scenes of St. Domingo; the 1 States is 290,259 square miles—32,887 square 
present poverty and weakness which slavery inva- || miles more in the six slave, than in the six free 
riably brings, would seem to prove that there was || States. These six slave States have a better cli- 
neither happiness or glory connected with the | mate, are better located, are as fertile, and have 
institution; it is the happiness of sleeping in a | greater natural advantages than the six free 
magazine—on the crater of a volcano, It does | States. ; . 
not —. strength or glory; it does not promote the | There have been located in those States for mil- 
cause of science; it does not stimulate men to | itary services in the Mexican war up to March 
make useful inventiéns; it does not enhance the | 28, 1850, 41,780 land warrants, of which 34,434 
value of land; it does not promote industry—it | have been located in the six free, and only 7,346 
makes men despise it; it does not soften or sweet- || in the slave States—about six to one. ‘The sol- 
en the dispositions of men; and it has in its very || dier who locates his land with a view of being a 
nature and in its increase, a fearful looking for of freeholder, and having a farm and a home, the 
judgment to come. . | speculator who buys to sell again, rash, full 

To illustrate by an example: The area of Vir- || gallop, to the free States, they flee from the slave 

inia is sixty-one thousand thre? hundred and || States as they would from the cholera. 

fty-two square miles. The area of New York is I select this period for the reason that a very 
forty-six thousand. If the States Vermont || large share of those who have located bount 
and Massachusetts were added to New York, their | lands for services in the Mexican war, itis al ‘ 
joint area would be seventy-two square miles less | were from slaveholding States. The gentleman 
than that of Virginia alone. Theaoil of Virginia , from South Carolina [Mr. Orr) alleges that 46,000 
is naturally as fertile as that of New York, her | southern men engaged in the Mexican war, and 
resources of the forest as great, her mineral re- || only 23,000 northern. The foreigner who seeks 
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Paid marshals’ assistants. . 08 | 
Puid marshals.......- wedecse ptvespen bosacgne® 00 | 
Paid assistant marshals 643,009 09 

Paid for statistics 


539,055 95 | 
Poid for duplicate returns 


Paid for enumeration 519,765 68 
Paid for paper and printing..........e.seeeee0s 176,353 70 
Paid for Dindingees. cece eees EE OPER 16,712 97 
Paid for clerks, postage, and incidentals 71,081 42 


919,382 18 


Total cost of sixth census 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF CHARLES E. CLARKE, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or RepresEnrarives, 
May 13, 1850, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 


Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Constitution of California. 


Mr, CLARKE said: 


The magnitude of the questi®n under debate, | 
the decision of which is to determine whether an | 


immense territory shall have slavery ingrafted on 
it, involving, perhaps, the integrity, and certainly 


the welfare of the Republic, deserves a full dis- || 


evssion. But when we consider the wide range 
that debate has taken, and that in our remarks we 


are limited to a single hour, we are constrained to | 


avoid all elaboration of ideas, aternly to exclude 
all lawers of rhetoric, and all those ornaments of 


language in which it is the pleasure of some to in- | 


dulge. 
On the present Congress devolves the great task 


of determining the boundaries of Texas, the ad- || 


mission or rejection of California as a State, and 


of providing, if need there be, for the government | 


of the remaining territory which we have lately 


acquired—all of which could be easily accom- | 
plished in a month, were it not that the eternal | 
question of slavery meets us at every step, and, | 
hike the plagues of Egypt, besets our path with | 
reptiles, and threatens to becloud our mental vis- | 


ion with darkness so thick that it may be felt. 


Tn the discuasion of this great question—a ques- || 
tion of more importance than has ever before en- || 
gaged the attention of this country, except the | 


question whether these United States should be 


free and independent—it is our duty to bear in | 
mind that the wealth, power, virtue, and hap- | 
piness of a country, depend upon its being well | 
governed; that it is for the immense territories | 


which we have acquired, and for their welfare, 
mainly, that we ere legislating; that our course 
should be parental, marked with forecast and hu- 
manity, and that all sectional or party strife and 


supremacy is nothing—lesa than nothing—in com- | 
parison with the wealth, power, virtue, and hap- | 


piness of the immense territory for which we are 
about to make laws; that in the discharge of that 
duty, as in the discharge of all duties, while we 
owe allegiance to the Constitution, we also owe 
obedience and devotion to a power higher and 
holier than any earthly tribunal; that while the 
former compels us to do our duty as legislators 


and statesmen, the latter induces us to bear our- | 


selves as men bound by moral and religious obli- 
gations, Happily, our glorious Constitution does 
not contravene the promptings of humanity, phi- 
lanthropy, and religion. 

It has been to the advocates of freedom a source 
of deep regret that there should be any seeming 
difference of opinion, even as io the mode of ob- 
taining a just result. 

The hosts of freedom are not so numerous or 
so strong, that they can afford to divide, There 
is work enough for all to do, responsibility enough 
for us ail to encounter, and glory enough, if theevent 
be fortunate, for us all to share. It was therefore 
extremely humiliating at the commencement of 
this session, that our organization should be de- 
Inyed a month by some of those who claim to be 
the exclusive friends of human liberty. 

Such an organization as the claims of the Whig 
party, the necessities of the country, and the cause 
of freedom required, could have been effected by 
those who are most clamorous in the cause of 
freedom, 


Admission of California—Mr. Clarke. 

But it has been the fate of the party to which | 
allude—it has been the doom of the country— 
that clamoring loudest and longest against the ex- 


303,953 14 || tension of slavery, and often holding the balance 


of power, so waywardly to use that power as to 


19,290 27 | bring signal defeat on it8 own darling measure, 


and to afford most efficient aid to the men and the 

measures it claimed to oppose, That party could 
| have prevented the annexation of Texas, with its 
|| 325,520 square miles of slave territory; but it 
| thought proper to throw away its votes In & presi- 
|| dential election, and the result was, as it was pre- 

| dicted, that Texas was annexed. 
| The representatives of that party, the perfec- 

uonists in this House, threw away their votes in 
|| the choice of Speaker, and the consequence was, 
| as everybody foresaw, that we have, what this 
|| party claimed most to dread, a southern Speaker, 
| a gentleman interested in and devoted to the pecu- 
|| liar institutions of the South. When, by the way- 
| ward efforts of this party, a slaveholding Speaker 
| is chosen, and the committees appointed of such 
tinge and character as everybody knew they would 
be, a leader in that party, with wonderful nimole- 
|| ness, proposes to instruct the Committee on Terri- 
tories, 

By a prudent and discreet use of the votes of 
this party, the committees might have been so 
constituted that they would have needed no in- 
structions; but it seemed the pleasure and policy 
|| of that party to create the difficulty and danger, 
and then to manifest marvelous alacrity in afrest- 
ing the mischief it had done; to bore full of holes 
the bottom of the good ship that carried freedom 
and her fortunes, and then to claim merit of the 
country fr the nimbleness with which they whit- 
' tled plugs to stop the holes they had bored; and 
| if, notwithstanding their way ward efforts, the good 
ship should come safely into port, these perfec- 
| tionists will no doubt put in their claim for a 
double share of salvage. 

I shall consider first the constitutional power of 
this Government to exclude slavery from the terri- 
tories; and, coming to the conclusion that it is con- 
stitutional, shall consider the expediency of the 
measure; and, if time permits, say a few words in 
reply to the manifold and vituperative charges 
which certain orators on this floor prefer against 
the North. 

The constitutional right to exclude slavery from 
all territory of the United States may be predicated 
‘| on the 3d section of article 4th of the Constitution: 

* Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
other property of the United States.’’ 

The reply to thisis, that the framers of the 
Constitution could have had no reference to any 
|| other territory than that which we owned at the 
|| time of making the Constitution, and therefore the 
|| power does not exist as to territory acquired since. 
‘| This is a dangerous construction for the South; 
and, if true, all those States which have been ad- 
| mitted into this Union from territory acquired 
'| sinee the adoption of the Constitution, were un- 
|| constitutionally admitted, and all the slave repre- 
|| sentation from those States predicated on the 
| three-fifth rule, is unconstitutional also. For if the 

framers of the Constitution did not refer to terri- 

tory hereafter to be acquired, they could not have 
referred to States to be made out of that territory. 

It is equally clear, that if the Constitution did 
not contemplate the extension of territory beyond 
the precincts of the United States, it did not con- 
template the admission of States beyond those 
boundaries; and, bya parity of reasoning, it could 
not have contemplated thatany slave representation 
should have grown up beyond those boundaries. 

If, as is alleged, the power to make needful rules 
and regulations respecting territories is restricted 
to the territories we then owned, then the three- 
fifths rule must be restricted also. 

If this construction is to prevail, all the slave 
representation on this floor from States made out 
of Louisiana, Florida, or Texas, is unconstitu- 
tional, and that slave property has no more right 
to be represented here than cotton mills, ships, or 
eattle; and, by the same construction, the free 
States are not bound to deliver up slaves that es- 
‘cape from States formed out of the new territories. 
In short, if Congress has no power to exclude 
slavery from the territories acquired since the 
adoption of the Constitution, it has no power to 
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give a slave representation to Stat eee 

that territory; neither can it exact - ee of 

to deliver up slaves that — from tho 
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Acting under this clause of t Be States, 


Constitution, Con- 


gress did exclude slavery from al 
north of the Ohio ou oe 


. Gentlemen say this was a compromi 
that it was a compromise: in epre = 
add to or detract from the constitutionalicy of io 
That Congress which enacted the law exclyd,., 
slavery from the territories north of the Ohio ea 
knew the pene of that Constitution which m . 
of its members had shortly before aided in makin 
as well as we; they were as good judges,as bone” 
and had not yet bewildered themselves. jin rv 
mazes of metaphysical sophistry. Again: jy hong 
cle first, section nine, of the Constitution Con 
gress is expressly denied the power of prohibiting 
| the migration or importatiOn of such slaves ag any 
of the then existing States should think proper 7 
admit till the year 1808. This inhibition js what 
logicians eall a negative pregnant; it implies mos; 
forcibly that the power did exist to prohibit the 
|| migration or importation of slaves, and this nin) 
| section was intended to restrain the exercise of 
| that power till@g08. Congress, at any time after 
| the adoption of the Constitution, had the power 
|| to inhibit the introduction of slaves injo its tery;, 
|| tories, and into States that did not exist at the fine 
of the adoption of the Constitution: The power 
extends not only to the importation, which means 
from Africa or other foreign parts, but it extends 
also to the migration, which means the moving, a 
| L understand it, from State to State or Territory, 
| The State of Tennessee once formed a part of 
the State of North Carolina. When North Caro). 
'| na consented that that portion of her territory should 
be detached, and formed into a separate Stae, 
| she coupled that consent. with a condition that 
| Congress should pass no laws prohibiting the 
State of North Carolina from selling her slaves to 
| the people of Tennessee. Clearly showing that 
the good old North State entertained the opinion 
that Congress had the power to prohibit the slave 
trade between the States. Acting under this 
| power, Congress, in 1804, prohibued the intro- 
|| duction of all slaves into the then territory of Lou- 
isiana, unless owned by a citizen of the United 
|| States, and removed by him, in good faith, for the 
|| purpose of actual settlement in that territory. 
| his ninth section clearly indicates, that afier 


the year 1808, Congress had the power to restrain 
the migration or importation of slaves. Congress 
immediately applied the power. bn 1794, Congress 
prohibited the exportation of slaves; in 1903, 
another law, prohibiting the introduction of slaves 
into certain States; in 1807, another law prohibii- 
ing the introduction of slaves from Africa or other 
foreign ports. In 1820, Congress passed a kw 
declaring it piracy to seize any negro on any for- 
eign shore, or to decoy any negro on board any 
ship, with intent to enslave him; and prescribed the 
punishment of death on the offender. 

Congress, then, has exercised the power of pr- 
hibiting the exportation of slaves to foreign par's, 
and of prohibiting their introduction in the Styes 
against the will of the States—for nearly fifty years 
has assumed to prohibit exportation or migration 
of slaves. These laws have been acquiesced in; 
and itis clear, that for at least fifty years it has been 
understood that Congress had power to — 
the slave trade. 

Under this power in the Constitution Congres! 
has totally prohibited the introduction of slaves 
north of the Missouri compromise line; Congress 
has exercised the power within the bounderies and 
without the boundaries of the old United Suites. 
What principle prevents a similar exercise 
power as to California or New Mexico? 

The power to exclude slavery from the new \e 
ritories exists under both the treaty and the wer 
making power. Congress has the power to declatt 
war, and that implies the power to acquire tert 
tory by conquest. 

The power to make treaties implies the pow 
to buy territory. Terrritory thus acquired, 
whether by treaty or conquest, may be inhab! 
ornot. Sovereignty and ownership combined, '"* 
the power to exclude or admit inhabitants, and © 


vern the territory ired. Besides, Congres 
So pamer teenie ait tates nécseeery and pee 
|| to carry into execution ‘any powers vested in 
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7 y wit and untiring industry, is defeated by 
ecumstances, which southern forecast could not 
: ogee or southern ingenuity prevent. 
i South, that has added over five hundred | 
thousand square miles to the area of aoe: 
s the North with all manner of encroac 
ootg and aggressions; insists that the question || 
shall be settled now at the tap of the drum; insists | 





ihat the North shall give bail for her future good 
conduct, or she will ** devote all she has, and all 
she is,”” to the settlement of the que 
jence, even to the division of the nion. 

What else mean the expressions—first ‘‘ pure 1 
am bate? —"our fathers acquired liberty by the 
eword, and at every hazard we will maintain it ?”’ || 
Everybody knows that the existence of slavery in | 
a Territory or State, excludes, effectually excludes + 
sit white laboring men: their ability to labor is | 
their property, perhaps all their property. We || 
uy, or annex, or conquer five hundred aod fifty 
thousand square miles of territory, on some corner, | 
some little patch of which slavery exists, a few || 
thousand; and the whole five hundred and fifty | 
thousand square miles of territory is declared slave || 
territory, and every free white laboring man effect- || 
ually excluded therefrom. 

Southern gentlemen discover nothing wrong, 
nothing aggressive in this. The foreigner, the | 

or white man, and the discharged soldier, the 
[ind speculator, all, all shun that slaveholding ter- 
ritory as they would the plague; but southem || 
gentlemen see nothing wrong in the cause or its || 
consequences,—no matter if the white man is ex- || 
cluded there is more room for slaves! There are | 
fewer candidates for office, better chance to main- || 
tain the southern oligarchy. 

No matter if the price of land is degraded, the 
slaveholder is the chief purchaser, and the cheaper 
the land the better for him; but when a territory | 


uestion by vio- 


| 








} 


that is free, a territory that no slave’s foot presses, 
is acquired, that must and shall be slave territory, 
now and at the tap of the drum, and the North 
must give bail that it shall remain so, or the chiv- | 
alric South **will devote all she has and ail she is to 
the division of the Union.” 

But, it is said we insult the South by calling 
slavery hard names. I have not time to enumer- 
ate what the leading men of the South say of 
slavery; certain it is that the North cannot have 
stigmatized it by harder names, from the Declara- 
tion of Independence downwards. Our statute 
book styles it piracy when carried on with Africa, 
and every year we expend large sums and sustain 
a fleet on the African coast to suppress it. 

Have gentlemen forgotten the opinions which | 
their great men have entertained and expressed 
as to this institution—the Jeffersons, Madisons, | 
Masons, Rutledges, Pinkneys, and the father of 





his country, the great Washington himself? Will || expected was to be extended—the South, which | 
tof being ‘‘ the sons of the | has added over five hundred thousand square miles | 
| to the area of slave territory, worth more than all | 


| 
| 
| 


gentlemen, who 
Presidents,” vindicate their legitimacy by denoun- 
cing, scoffing, vituperating against the sentiments 
. nae very Presidents whose children they claim 


The object of the South is manifest—she is de- 


termined to rule this nation in all time to come. || 


She looks to future conquests as the means; hence 
her anxiety to touch the Rio Grande and the Gila, 
in all their extended length—for the slave power is 
88 @Bpansive as steam, and claims all it touches or 
pouits towards. The iron hand of Russia, which 
on the Turkish frontier eternally points toward the 
Bosphorus, and the equivocal inscription, “ This 
s the way to Constantinople,” is not more indicative 
of the designs of the Czar. s 
The gentleman from Alabama {Mr. Hitusarp] | 
speaks of the ‘future conquests of the South;” 
and the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. 
Cuweman,] who claims to exercise a controlling 
influence, and who seems to speak for the whole 
South, Says that he has no doubt that after the 
next presidential election we shall get (he does not 
add, by hook or by crook) all that part of Mexico 
that les east of Vera Cruz. The messenger of 
Peace forgets his glad tidings, the politician his 
rahi e combine e get the, be serruony < of 
» Or to enlarge the area of slavery. “ y 
snuff the battle afar off, and are ind.” Now, for 


this pay reason, | insist that Texas shall not 
—_ exico, if we can lawfully prevent it, and 
there shall be, if we can legally have it,at 


— 


| 
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| claimed, and acknowledged to be free, a non- 
_ conductor of slavery. 


| are theirs, and unto Liberty the things that are 
- || hers—and then, and not till then, will this lust of | the cholera. 


aceable’’—** millions for defence, not a cent || gislation; for the periods when northern policy has 


| duties on imported articles; and certainly those || 


| ulation 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


least a belt around that devoted Republic, known, || ‘to it will be insufficient for its subsistence; that 
‘the slave and his master must ultimately perish 
‘from want or collision hetween the races.” Pre- 
| crous confession! And the panacea for this great 
plague is to extend the disease, to innoculate for 





Render unto Texas and Slavery the things that 


conquest be subdued. The South alleges.as a \ W ould it bea wise father who should say to his 
cause of complaint, that the South bears more than || sons, Our old farm, by the use of foul seed and 
their fair share of the taxes, and that the revenues, || slack farming, is at least one-third covered with 
when collected, are dispensed almost exclusively || tares and Canada thistles; there is danger that 
for the benefitof the North. tis a bold assertion, | these noxious weeds will in a few years choke out 
unsustained by proof; and if true, and, as is alleged, | all the salutary plants; but we have a new farm— 
the result of unequal legislation, it is southern le- | a virgin soil—where a tare, or a thistle, or a tory 
weed, or a beggar’s louse, does not grow: come, 
prevailed have, “like angels visits, been few and let us transplant our noxious weeds there? 
far between.”’ Of the sixty-one years that we have lf | were ene of that old gentieman’s sons I 
had Presidents under the Constitution, only twelve | shoud advise him to keep his Canada thistles at 
years have we had northern Presidents, and four || home, on his old farm. Man’s is an ephemeral 
of those twelve should not be counted, for it was a || existence, but a nation never dies, and our hope 
northern man with southern principles that occu- || and trust and prayer is, that our Republic and her 
pied the presidential chair—the North owned the || union may be perpetual. But if it be, as gentle- 
body of that President—the South the soul; and || men aver, that slavery will ina few years become 
when that President dared to say that his soul was || a great curse, an overshadowing evil, its extension 


| his own, the chivalry of the South “ nullified him || into the territories of California and New Mexico 


body and soul’’—(his Democratic sou! | mean. ) || will only delay its final denouement; itis only a 
Our revenue is almost exclusively derived from || question of time. 
Is it statesmanlike, is it patriotic, is it humane, to 
that do not consume or use those articles, do not || sow the seeds of ruin on territories now free, not to 
pay the duties. Over one-third of the whole pop- || cure, to alleviate, and only temporarily to alleviate 
in the slave States are slaves, that || our presentcalamity? Cannot the wise, thelearned, 
use a very small amount of imported articles. | the patriotic, the chivalrous South prescribe 
I have no doubt, if the truth could be arrived at, || some other mode of avoiding the impending dan- 
that the people of the North use of imported arti- | ger? The evil, if an evil, is hers, and to her alone 
cles at least a third more in proportion to their | it belongs to devise the remedy. A dissolution of 
population, than the people of the South. Asan || the Union will not effect the cure, for in that event 
example, we import every year over $20,000,000 || she would hardly force slavery on the new territo- 
pee of silks, and their aeppenanns ae waren rah ane hee re " conquer Cuba or Mexico 
the slave pays no tax, or his master for him; for || she might find a lion in her way! 
fabrics of silk are not used by the slave. Anex- || But it is said that the pate! of slaves into the 
amination of the ‘* Blue Book” for the sixty. years || new territories does not increase their number; and 
past, would not be a very interesting study for || a statesman distinguished for the brevity of his 
those who contend that the revenues of this nation || *‘ letter to the Chicago Convention,”’ a statesman 
have been dispensed for the benefit of the North. || unhappy in that “ noise and confusion’? which 
Why, sir, in presidential salaries alone, the South || prevented him from informing the good people of 
as a million of dollars the advantage of the North. || Cleveland how devoted he was to the improvement 
o the South, when they make this charge, re- || of western rivers and harbors, says in his ** Nich- 
member the Florida war and its expenses ?—a war || olson letter,’’ that it does not inerease the number 
waged exclusively for the benefit of the South. Do || of slaves to remove them from their present abode. 
the South remember the millions we have paid for || It is also equally true, that the removal of trees 
the removal of the Indians, and expenses connected || from the nursery does not increase the number of 
with their removal—removals rendered necessary || trees; but if the question should be propounded to 
by the proximity of slavery? The South involved || that learned statesman, whether the setting the said 
us in the Mexican war. For what purpose was | trees at suitable distances ina fertile soil would not 
that war waged ?/—to advance whose interests were | mightily increase the quantity of fruit, the noiseand 
the untold millions of money that it cost expended? || confusion would, | fear, prevent our hearing a@ sat- 
But, say the gentlemen trom the South, * You ] isfactory answer. We are told that it is alla quar- 
= us up; you girdle us round with free territory.”’ || rel about goat’s wool; that slavery cannot extend 
he South, that has more than doubled the area || to New Mexico and California; that all nature for- 
of slavery, which neither the North or the South || bids it, and that it is only to save the point of 
honor that the South resists the exclusion of slavery 
from those territories. That is, the South is so 
attached to the honor of introducing slaves into 
those territories, though she never expects to carry 
a slave there, that she will block the wheels of 
Government if we altempt to exclude slavery, and 





that lies north of it, all the way to the pole—talk | 
of being girdled around and pent up. restricted and | 
restrained in its boundaries !—real’y, the demands || 
of the South are insatiable--her tax on our cred- || divide the Union if we succeed! Divide the 
ulity beyond endurance. || Union on a useless, senseless point of honor! 
But, say the South, “* The immese territory | Southern honor and southern profit have usually 
‘which is already yielded to slavery, will, afler a | cantered together. This portion of the argument 
‘ time, be insufficient for the subsistence of ils inhabit- || is no doubt intended for those who think that sor- 
‘ ants, and they must perish for want, or from collis- || did calculations, the love of money and office, have 
‘ ions between the races.’’ That in twenty-five years || no influence on the high-toned chivalric aristoc- 
the slaves will number seven or eight millions, and || racy of the South—* the sons of the Presidents.”’ 
in fifty years about fifteen millions. That is, the If it be all a question about goat’s wool, why 
slaves double in twenty-five years. Thus reasons || did our wise forefathers, who all looked upon sla- 
the gentleman from North Carolina; [Mr. Ciine- || very as a great moral and political evil, exclude 
man.} Let us follow out this reasoning. Fifteen || slavery north of the Ohio? Why did the South 
millions in A. D. 1900, thirty millions in 1925, || contend, as for life, that Missouri should be a 
and sixty millions in 1950. According to the || slave State? If it be all a quarrel about goat’s 
reasoning of the gentleman, there will be « popula- || wool, why is it that Missouri has nearly one bun- 
tion of sixty millions of these black men, that | dred thousand slaves? Missouri is north of the 
have not yet arrived at the dignity of barbarism— || compromise line, and far north of almost ali the 
beings who, according to the opinion of states- || territory of California and New Mexico. If it be all 
men in the other wing of this Capitol, are the con- || a quarrel about goat’s wool, why is it that the great 
necting -link between man and the brute—men who || statesman of South Carolina, whose death the 
never have, and never will be able t> take care of | whole nation mourns, comptains of the act of 1787 
themselves—and now it is said that all forecast 1! as an act of aggression ? 
must cease; and we must shut our eyes on this || But the witnesses are inconsistent. The gen- 
inevitable, this overshadowing evil. tleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Ciweman,} 
It is admited, then, thatslavery may become a || who ciaims to exert a controlling influence in this 
great and overshadowing evil; *‘ that in time the || whole matter, says that, except for arti-slavery 
‘ vaat and fertile territory which has been yielded || agitation, “soutlern slaveholders would have 
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a home, and independen UR 
public, does not locate in the slave States. The 


poor man at the South, who owns no slaves—the | 
discharged soldier of the South, why do they | 
abandon their own charming climate, their fertile | 


and cheap lands? Why do they leave the graves 


of their forefathers—the church where their pa- | 
rents were married and they baptized, and take | 
Is it not because | 
their only capital is their@bility to labor, and they | 


refuge tm the land of the free? 


cannot labor among slaves without dishonor? Is 


this not the reason why the free States are more || t 
| ig atthe South. 


populoas than the slave, and why land is worth 
more in the free than in the slave Scates ? 


ries that are free? 


One great evidence of the superiority of the | 


American Anglo-Saxon race, exists in their useful 
inventions—their labor-saving machines. 


Office; there are congregaied and displayed the 
inventions of the most ingenious race the sun ever 
shone on—inventions, without the aid of which 
we could now hardly live. At vast expense you 
have adorned the grounds arou fd ihis Capitol with 
columns and statuary. You have decorated your 
walls with paintings. These are no solace to the 
mighty dead whose great ceeds they commemo- 
rate; they hardly quicken the patriotism of the 
living. Without expense to you, as quietly and 
as silently as the insect in the deep ocean raises its 
coral reef, a vast building is filled with models of 
inventions, now indispensableto man. There is the 
iron plough, the first implement in agriculture; 
there is the lathe, that turns lasts, and gunstocks, 
and axheives, and performs curious Operauons in 


statuary; there is the steam-engine, applied to the | 
moving of ships—father to the locomotive on the | 


railroad; there is the cotton-gin, that adds one-half 


ning. Whotamed these elements? 
who subdued and made them slaves? 
them subservient to the power, and comfort, and 
exaltation of man? 
gicians, these benefactors of mankind, live? 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
inventions recorded in the Patent Office, 13,944 
were made north, on the free side, of that line— 
famous in our history as was the Rubicon in the 
history of Rome. 

In looking over a long column of useful inven- 
tions, I detected two that | thought worthy of re- 
mark. One was a tent, made of net work, for the 
exclusion of insects—a kind of gill-net, I] suppose, 
for mosquitoes; and the other was an improve- 
ment in a rat-trap. 


Not 


tor of the mosquito gill-net lived in New Orleans, 
and the inventor of the * improved rat-trap”’ in this 
city. 


These-statistics are introduced to show, and | | 


think do conclusively prove, that the institution 
of slavery is a source of danger, weakness, and 
poverty; that it degrades labor and does not stim- 
ulate invention. The parallel might be drawn in 


the schools and churches, in the libraries, in the | 


homane institutions; in short, in most of those 
institetions that unite and elevate mankind; and 
do, in my estimation, most conclusively show that 
the area of slavery cannot, must not be extended. 
The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,)} 
says that “no government can or ought to stand, 
that brings its power in hostility to the property 
of the people;” the meaning and intendment of 
which is, that no government can stand, or ought 
to stand, which brings its power into hostility to 
property in slaves, which the gentleman is pleased 
to estimate at fifteen hundred millions of dollars, 
which is estimating every negro, old and young, at 
$500 each, in my estimation more than double what 
they would sell for. Ifa representative government 
is unjust, oppressive, unwise, it is a reason why 
our counsels should be changed, not a reason for 
rebellion, not a reason why the government should 
be destroyed. In a representative government 
there is no need of rebellion, for we have always 
the peaceable means of changing counsels. Let us 
examine this sword which the gentleman from 
Georgia brandishes with such terrific ardor: has it 


4a 


And is | 
it not a reason, and a sufficient reason, why the | 
United States should exclude slavery from territo- |) 


Of the 16,340 | 


' ** Necessiiy”’ is the mother of | 
invention, and it is needless to say that the inven- | 
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not two edges? will it not cut North as well as 


South? Property in slaves should undoubtedly 
be protected where it constitutionally and of right 
belongs—not elsewhere. 

Free labor is immeasurably the greatest inter- 
est in the country; landed interest ranks next; the 
inventive genius of a country is of incalculable 
value;—slavery impairs to a great extent all these 


interests. The machinery and manufacturing skill | 


of a country are wondertully vast interests—they 
all deserve protection; and the apothegm of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia is as true at the North as it 
But while northern property and 
northern interests have been forced to enact the part 
of the shuttlecock, between the battledoors in 
southern hands, slaves and slave labor are better 


which the slave neither uses or consumes. 


| protected than any other property in the world; | 
| and they pay nothing for protection, for our reve- | 
| nue is derived from a tariff on imported goods, | 
The | 
great object of attraction in this city is the Patent || 


| system devised by the great Napoleon, did not | 
| protect the manufactures of continental Europe 
| half as effectually as slave property is protected in 
| the United States. 


| the South the exclusive right to supply 


We exclude all slaves from abroad, securing to 
all slave 
territory with slaves, we more than double that 
territory to improve the market. Extend that 
** free trade’’ which the South contends for in most 
other articles of commerce, to the African slave 


| trade, and the price of negroes would be reduced at 
least one-half. Then southern gentlemen would 

| begin to see and feei and know the necessity of 
| protection to at least one kind of domestic produc- 


| tion, not to say indusiry. 
| slaves is not only directly protected by the total | 


| 
| 
i} 
| 
1} 


| 


|| 





| 
} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Property vested in 


exclusion of slaves from abroad, but it is inciden- 
tally protected by the full and ample protection of 


‘| every single thing which is the result of slave 
to the value of the cotton crop; there is the ma- | 
chine that sends messages, sjeeches, intelligence, | 
with lightning speed—its motive power is light- | 
W ho chained, | 
Who made || 


labor. The duty on imported rice is 20 per 
cent.; on sugar 30 per cent., and on tobacco 40 
per cent. How happy, how prosperous, how 
rich would the North be, if the results of her free 
labor were thus protected! We also protect all 


|| these interests incidentally, by prevenung other 
Where did these benign ma- || 


parts of the world from getting their supply of 
slaves from Africa, is any one 80 green as to sup- 


pose that we sustain a fleet on the African coast, at | 
| the expense‘’of a million a year, to suppress the | 


slave trade, out of any love for the black man—out 
of any dislike to, or any abhorrence of the slave 
trade? Why, sir, southern gentlemen inform us, 


| that the slave trade with Africa is the best kind of 


slave trade—that the b'ack man is improved by be- 
ing brought from Africa to America; that thus he 
is humanized, civilized, christianized; that he was 
a slave before; that by changing countries he 
changes a heathen for a christian master. Sir, 
our domestic slave trade is orthodox, because it is 
our doxy. The slave trade between Africa and 
Brazil is heterodox, because it is Brazii’s doxy. 
Everybody knows that sugar, rice, cotton, and 
tobacco, are the great staples which slave labor 
produces; everybody also knows that every in- 
creased production of these articles, reduces their 
price by the well known rule of supply and demand. 
Brazil, it is well known, could and would, with an 
ample supply of slave labor, successfully compete 
in the production of ail these staples with any other 
nation. It is Brazil that purchases the greater part 
of the negroes that are smuggled across the Atian- 


|| tic from Africa, and everybody knows, that every 


negro that is imported into Brazil, goes to increase 
the quantity of rice, sugar, tobacco, and cotton, in 
that fertile region, and of course to reduce the price 
of those articles all over the world. The million 
of dollars which it annually Costs us to suppress 
the slave trade on the coast of Africa, is an indi- 
rect bounty on the price of the slave and the prod- 
uce of his labor. 

It is the practice, and apparently the pleasure of 
the South, continually to complain of the en- 
croachments of the North. In no one particular 
is there foundation for this complaint, except in 
the hesitation, the reluctance of the North, to de- 
liver up fugitive slaves. The North recognizes 
the constituuonal obligation, regrets the existence 
of the cause of complaint, and avers that the Con- 
sti;ution and jaw are in full vigor to punish the 
offender. Sull, when the fathers of the Republic 
characterized slavery as a great evil, moral and 








’ | northward of it to the pole. 
The Berlin and Milan decrees, the continental || 
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political—when we by our law oe 
dealing in slaves on the high sexe aod on arnt 
side of the Atlantic ocean piracy, and puni re 
crime with death, it would seem that — the 
some apology (not a justification,) for the — 
ment, and, to a certain extent, practice, of ‘wo 
itating to deliver up fugitive slaves, ee 
The existence of slavery is against the 
our Constitution, and its toleration is an ex 
tion, not a rule. All the slaveholding Pi ena 
which the framers of the Constitution conten 
plated, at the time of adopting the Constiwur, . 
is embraced in the States of Delaware M a 
land, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Alaband. 
Mississipoi, ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, coutainine 
432,002 square miles. There have been adde 
to that, of slave territory, over 500,000 x a 
miles; and this addition 1s worth more, for Pi 
purpose of national greatness, than ali the land 
] This addet Slave 
territory is here with its slave representation 
and yet gentlemen complain of the encroachment 
| —the aggressions of the North !! 
1 look upon the toleration of a slave represent. 
ation in the territory west of the Mississipp), ag 
a violation of tu natiuition. There was pity 
| in the Constitu itself—nothing in the intend 
ment of its makers—that would warrant q slave 
representation there, | put it to the consciences of 
southern gentlemen to say whether the framers of 
the Consutution would have toterated the idea of 
oe enlargement, much more the doubling the 
} 
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area of slavery, and the yielding to that great ter. 
ritory a representation of goods and chatiels, And 
on the ground of constitutionality as well as 
expediency, | resist the extension of the area of 
slavery. 
| The framers of the Constitution contemplated 
a termination of slavery; they apprehended no 
| danger from its being ** hedged in, girdled round, 
| pent up,”’ as gentlemen are pleased to style it. [q 
our folly we have enlarged, more than doubled, 
its area; and now, gentlemen complain of encroach. 
ment. Let us not hereafter criticise the wolf that, 
disturbing the water of the brook up stream, com- 
plained of the jamb who ventured to drink below 
| him. 

it was not till the purchase of Louisiana and 
the exclusion of slaves from abroad, that the South 
began to doat on the instituuion; it 1s the almighty 
dollar, which has changed the opinions of meo, 
Slaves are now a profitable kind of stock to raise 
for sale, and the South have the exclusive control 
of this market, and the more the market is en- 
larged, the greater the price of the slave. 

Much is said about the Missouri compromise, 
as though there was something more sacred and 
b nding in that than in ordinary laws. Sull, 
when it suited the convenience of the slave power, 
a tract of country larger than some States in this 
Union was abstracted from the territory solemoly 
declared to be free and added to Missyuri. [he 
South sees nothing wrong, nothing agyressive 10 
this. 

There is, in the estimation of the South, nothing 
wrong, nothing aggressive, when the freemen of 
the North are arrested and impzisoned, and some- 
tumes sold for slaves, because it has pleased God 
to bestow upon them a skin not quite so white as 
ours. 

The South does notdream that it is wrong to deny 
the right of legal investigation to ascertain wither 
her laws are constitutional or not. It is only one 
of her lion-like vices, that the freeman is seized 
and imprisoned, the laws nullified, and the mes- 
senger that is sent to inquire as to the legality of 
a Ms hustled out of the State by 4 
mob. 

Let it cease to be profitable to raise slaves, and 
the opinions of men would change; but it is profit- 
able, and the extension of the area of slavery !0- 
creases that profit, and out of that has grown the 
insatiable lust of conquest. : 

The deadly and expensive war with the Florida 
Indians, the Texas conspiracy, the annexation 
that territory and the consequent war with Mexico, 
are all attributable to the same cause. 

The slave power that had acquired Texas and 
Florida, had also marked New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia for its own; but * the gods sit up aloft, and 

at the c: ions of mortals.”” The South, 


laugh 
by the force of circumstances, not for the want of 
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. [May 13, 


Admission of California—Mr. Clarke. 


Ho. or Reps. 
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Veiestal their negroes into the mines of California | South taunted us with our wealth, our gorgeous 


‘in such numbers that they would have made that |' 


In which event, the | 


‘territory a slave State. 
hims-If; for no decent white man will dig even ! 
gold by the side of a slave. ] 

The vices of the North are garnered up and pre- |) 
sented to us as the necessary result of our free | 
institutions; and it is alleged that even the diffu- 
sion of literature extends vice; that our vices are | 
of a low order, and that we at the North are a kind | 
of petty-larceny race of rascals; and we are called | 
robbers, and pirates, and all manner of hard || 
names, while the lordly, the chivalric South, have | 
only such vices as properly belong to ‘* sons of | 
the Presidents.”” herr vices, say they, are not || 
the vices of the reptile; their vices partake of the || 
character of the lion, which beast—southern gen- || 
tlemen will permit me to extend the parallel—has 
the rare talent of lashing himself into a great rage 
with his own tail. Alas! there are vices, and | 
fullies, and pauperism enough at the North, but | 
never before heard them ascribed to our schools | 
and our free institutions. It is a great slander 
upon the North-—it is a poisoned arrow wantonly 
twanged from the bow of ignorance and prejudice, | 
to wound the cause of freedom. The people of | 
the North are as virtuous, as free from pauperism || 
and crime, as any people on the face of the vlobe. 
They have some humble, some plebeian virtues, 
they usually pay their individual debts, and they 
have not, as yet, adopted the lordly, lion-like vice 
of repudiating their debts as States. 

The foreign emigration is immense. As a gen- || 
eral rule, the emigrant is poor. He is often igno- | 
rant, and it is sometimes the case that paupers and 
felons are thrust on our shores; the more destitute 
and vicious usually linger near the place of land- 
ing—they are too poor tu remove. Is i. generous, 
is it just, toe ascribe this pauperism and vice to our 
achools, to our freedom from slavery ? 

Do southern gentlemen recommend the intro- 
duction of slavery to cure this vice and pauperism ? 
to discard our system of universal education, and 
ingraft slavery in its room? But, sir, | do not 
admit, | do not believe that there is more pauper- | 
ism and vice at the North than at the South. Give | 
us the statistics, and let it be of the crimes com- 
milted, not of those punished, alone. We, have one | 
code of laws; the South have four under which || 
she inflicts punishment. She only records those 
which are punished under the code of statute and | 
common law, common to us both. There is the 
code of honor, and there is the code of Judge 
Lynch, and there is the patriarchal code, by virtue || 
of which the master inflicts punishment on his || 
slaves. One-third of the whole population of the 
South, when it perpetrates crimes of a low order, 
is only pune by the master. Render a fair | 
account of the crimes perpetrated and punished || 
under all these four codes, and I think the South 
would gain very litle by comparison with the || 
North, 

But, says the gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Cumeman,] we are richer and happier than 
the North, 


South every day sustains by the loss of slaves. | 


The physical power is in ignorant hands, its in- || 
terests are to some extent adverse to yours in peace || 
You have in one city of twenty thou- || 
|| will die of an abstraction. 
ally $21,000; and one of your own statesmen has || 


and war. 
sand inhabitants, a civic guard, which costs annu- 


said, that every alarm-bell makes every mother | 
hug her infant closer to her bosom. 

Happiness is in some degree a matter of taste. 
If the gentleman derives happiness from these 
sources, it is not for us at (ke North to complain. 
The gentleman from North Carolina avers that || 
the people of the South are richer than at the | 
North; which is in effect saying, that where only | 
half the population work, and that half unwillingly || 
and unskilfully, that great riches flow from such | 
a source. This supposition being contrary to the 1 
laws of nature, which never lie, { withhold my | 
credence. i| 

In this, too, the South is inconsistent: when, a | 
few years aince, it was the pleasure of the South || 
to inflict upon os a tariff which brought ruin to | 
our doors, a tariff tha: made every foreigner laugh | 
at hie own good fortune and at our folly, the || 


|| States combmed. 
| councils are wise, patriotic, generous; her sons and | 
daughters are industrious, and that industry 1s 


| tyrant. 
| wresting from Jupiter his bolt. 
| South owes the first and best implement of agri- | 
Happiness and security to person and || Why, sir, old Virginia |, 
property are nearlyallied. ‘The gentleman has de- | 


picted in melancholy colors the losses which the | 


| own invention, 


laces, our splendid equipages, our plate, our 


|| banking capital; we were then the merchant prin- 
siaveholder would have had all the gold digging to | ces, an 


the cotton kings! Now, when it is the 
policy of the South to stock a great empire with 
men who have “ not yet ariived to the dignity of 
barbarians,” the note is changed, and we are in- 
structed in the profits of slavery! The profits of 


| slavery must be great if it can lose so great an 


amount annually in slaves, bear almost exclusively 


|| the burden of sustaining the Government, and still 


have such vast sums left. We are happy to hear 
that the South is rich, and out of that abundance 
it is to be hoped her States will pay their debts— 
that repudiation will cease to be one of her lion- 
like vices. 

In this theory of the wealth of the South, the 
gentleman has adopted his theory, and in casting 
about for proof has befogged himself—he is be- 
trayed by the glare of false science which leads to 
bewilder and dazzles to blind. 

Fwverybody knows that land of equal fertility is 
worth twice as much in the free as in the slave 
States. Does not everybody know that the teams, 
the wagons, harness, the whole equipage of the 
farm, and the domestic animals, are superior at the 


North? that the rigor of our climate, as well as | 


the pride of our people, compels us to build and 
furnish our houses more expensively? Does the 
gentieman reckon our banking capital, our money 


at interest, ourshipping—ah ! the shipping of which || 
|| the gentleman ljugubriously complains that the 
| South has none? 


canals, and aqueducts, our institutions to alleviate 
the wants of the sick, the insane, the deaf and the 
blind ? 


and the funds that sustain them? I venture tosay 


' that the State of New York alone has done more 


for the cause of universal education, more for the 
cause of internal improvements, than all the slave 
The reason is obvious: her 


sharpened by science and genius. 


What noble presents! what munificent dong || 


tions has the North given to the South! Your 
cotton would have been almost valueless, except 


| for the invention of my countryman, Whitney; 


and | will not stop to complain how poorly the 
South paid him fer his invention, always except- 


ing the good old North State, so ably represented || 


by the gentleman upon my right, the gallant 
Sraniy, the Bayard of the South, the intrepid 


| statesman, who rises above sectional partialiues— 
Your noble rivers | 
have derived more than three-quarters of their | 

| value from the invention of Fulton, and that in- 
|| vention was father to the locomotive on the rail- 


his State always does its duty. 


road. Your houses are preserved from lightning 
by the invention of Franklin—Celo eripuitque ful- 


|| men sceptrumque tyrannis. 


The South aided in wresting the sceptre from the 
To the North alone belongs the glory of 
To the North the 


culture—the iron plow. 
would have done all her thrashing with the, flail, 


and would have struck fire with flint, steel, and | 


tinderbox to the end of time, except for northern 
ingenuity. What offerings, what inventions does 
the South bring in return? Muttitudes of abstrac- 
tions! It is predicted that a certain southern State 
The wild sage and the 
gloomy artemisia are not more indigenous on the 
barren sands of the West, the deserta Americana, 


| than are abstractions in the sunny South. 


She invents a bank; and when our people have 
thereby a good currency, and the stock is above 


| par, she invents that the bank is unconstitutional, 


and ruins the hopes and fortunes of thousands. 
She invents an embargo, destroys all our com- 
merce, and not long after invents that restrictions 
on commerce are unconstitutional. She invents a 
tariff for protection, invents minimum duties, and 
then invents that the tariff is unconstitutional, and 
invents the doctrine of nullification to get rid of her 
She invents the doctrine that one 
of the greatest curses inflicted upon us by the 
mother country was the introduction of slaves. 
Again she invents that it is about the most profita- 
ble and praiseworthy business the sun ever shown 
on. She would peril “life, fortune, and sacred 


Does he count our railroads, | 


Does he count our colleges and schools, || 


of grace 18560, she will ** devote Shane year 
she is’’ in the cause of slavery. aibehe haw and ay 
_ These are the gifts of the South! Th 

jewels! She requires to make only one a her 
vention, and that is, that in a re resentative ( . 
ernment & minority shall rule! And that inventio, 


honor” to put down slavery in 1777 


| is already begun. 


The South continually complains 


that the North make out of souther ae ting 


; of n com 
and rates it at many millions annually nthe 
7 8 


| 
| seems to me the id: 
: most childish complai 
ever was invented. The commerce eee 
| North and South is free, and mutually iets: : 
| ous. If the South wishes to transport our prod . 
or her own, she is at liberty to do so, by; > 
| must work as well and as cheap as we do; she j 
| at liberty to build ships and man them; she canbe 
| her own agent, and shipper, and factor. She 
| need not employ us; she would not if it were 
| for her interest, and in the event of a division 
_ would still follow her own interests, and emplo 
|| those who would work the cheapest and the best 
| Do gentlemen begrudge us the reward of honey 
industry? Is not the laborer worthy of his hire) 
Do you want to muzzle the mouth of the ox tha: 
treadeth out the corn? You may at the South 
but at the North you must pay the man that works 
| for you, no matter whether white or black. 

If the labor at the South were done by free white 
men, labor would be honorable, your workme 
|| ‘would be ingenious, enterprising. You would be 
obliged to pay them only for their labor, Yo. 
| now have to pay for the labor and for the dis. 
| grace of working! 

The amount of the whole matter is, one half of 
| the physical force of the South exists in an inferior 
| race, and that race crushed down by the impress 
| of slavery; it is the black man’s only heritage, and 
| has been for thousands of years, and you wonder 
| why he don’t build ships and man them. Yow 
| are amazed that a country where all are free, al! 
/ educated, all emulous and enterprising, all stimv- 
| lated by the brightest hopes, and often cheered on 
by the highest rewards, should outstrip a nation 
| where the laborer isa slave! Knowledge is betier 
| than strength, and hence the horse receives the bit 
/} and we ride. Causes will have their effect; even 
| the South, with all her abstractions, cannot cir- 
| cumvent God. 

The South draws a comparison between the 
| state of society at the South and North, always to 
| the advantage of the South. Forbearing to dis- 
| cuss the elements of ‘* good society,” or the pro- 
| prety of various tastes, | am content to say that 
| in the selection of his house or its furniture, his 
| horses and his coach, the taste of the North and 
| the South is much the same. Weare both pleased 
| with the same architecture, statuary, and painting; 
| we both gaze with similar delight on the same 
| landscape, and we are both alike enchanted by the 
| concord of sweet sounds; but when we determine 
| who shail till our fields, minister to our personal 
|| wants, who shall be the companions and nurses of 
our children, we are as wide apart as the poles. 

The rude attacks un the North seemed to de- 
| serve a reply. I have replied plainly, directly— 
the short time allowed excludes all} circumlocution, 
all softening of ideas by the drapery of language. 
| The land of my birth, and her institutions, and 
| character, have been needlessly, wantonly aggpiled. 

Our common hope, and strength, and glory, have 
been attacked, and the language of disunion and 
treason are familiar as household words—at 4 
time, too, when liberty looks to our united country 
as her only refuge. I have examined faithfully 
the rights and the interests of both sections of .the 
country, and have come to the conclusion that «ll 
the territory of the United States is, and of right 
ought to remain, free! ; 
am particularly glad that California is here 
with her constitution, claiming rights that are s* 
cured to her by treaty, and am at all times ready 
| to welcome her to our Uniorf without the abridg- 
ment of an acre of her extended boundaries. Ths 
conclusion is drawn from the ing remarks, 
which, briefly summed up, amount to this: That 
slavery is a violation of that great and fundamen 
tal principle of liberty—equality of rights; ‘he 
it nae reproach on us as a nation; that it re 
duces Fee ater ge that it renders it impos 


sible for to be universally diffused eve" . 
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EPs, eee 3 ae ae 
« en eae ae es te lea 
the yea amongst the whites; ag 2 is poe om and || 
Sand r worst labor in the world; that political power is 
all edicated on it; that it impairs national strength; 
. ets an inordinate lust of conquest. Who 
hese he that it beg ct aac ad intel 
ee r does notknow that the late administration invo ved | 
ray n us in the War with Mexico, needlessly, wantonly, } 
Avian. yaconstitutionally, and that its object was to en- 
on jance the value of slaves and to increase the polit- | 
he vain ical power of the South? That to accomplish this } 
ay object nearly two hundred millions of dollars have | 
. The heen expended: on that black altar we have sacri- || 
IM the, feed thirty thousand lives. For that cause the || 
wed _ Lincolns, the Websters, the Clays, the McKees, | 
rantage. the Kirbys, the Worths, the Butlers, the future || 
Produce hopes of the country, its pride and its prop, have || 
at / jgid down their lives, To cap the climax of our | 
; she is waishment, when the war is ended, when the bat- | 
can be ijeis fought and the victory won, we are here in || 
She angry debate threatening the dissolution of the || 
ere not Union—the division of that empire we have sacri- | 
ion she fced so much to enlarge. c 
emplo Alas, what madness has seized us! and are we 
best. made mad preparatory to destruction? I trust not. 
hones, | have confidence in the strength of our Govern- H 
8 hire? ment to carry us through this trial. There is a || 
X that providence, & fate, in the affairs of men and nations. || 
South jrisan omen and a reality in our favor that in these ] 
works roublous times we have in our Chief Magistrate || 
agreat and a good man, not less distinguished for || 
white his civic virtues than his military renown—firm asa | 
rkmen rock, the bravest of the brave, his rr heart en- | 
uld be tertains no sectional partialities. trust in the | 
You intelligence and virtue of those who sent us here, | 
e dis. and above all, as did our Whig ancestors, we | 
hopein God. How can we divide? Where? For || 
alf of what purpose? Our past sufferings and glories, || 
ferior our present interests and future hopes, are all inex- | 
press tricably intertwined. se 
» and Letus leave this scene of excitement, and warm | 
onder our patrietism by passing in review our pictorial || 
You history which adorns these wails. i} 
, all The painter has displayed the triumph of sci- | 
time. ence in the discovery of the better half of the || 
d on world! «Columbus is landing, and his devoted fol- |) 
ation lowers are kneeling, kissing their new discovered | 
etter mother, Earth. | 
e bit The Pilgrims are embarking! That brave little ! 
even band haveabandoned home, and friends, and coun- || 
cir. try. They seek freedom, civil and religious, ona dis- } 
tant and inhospitable shore. See how they appeal | 
the to the ever-living God for his blessing! Little did || 
st they dream of the future greatness of the empire || 
dis. they were about to found. Virginia, in all her | 
. youth and beauty, is teaching the religion of || 
that peace to the red man; the lovely Indian maiden is | 
re baptized. Little did Virginia then anticipate that || 
and she should become the centre of a great empire— || 
sed the sun around which thirty planets should revolve || 
ng: in heavenly harmony, and admit that she was, and || 
me of right ought to be, the mother of Presidents. 
the wise forefathers are deliberating about a 
ine separation from the mother country, because, | 
nal amongst other wrongs, she has inflicted the curse || 
of of slavery on them. | 
_ The fasthful painter has sketched a scene that, || 
le. in reality or fancy, had never before met the eye 
“a —an event which finds no parallel in historic lore 
mn, —two British armies have surrendered to the 
: young Republic! 
nd Behold the closing scene. The representatives | 
d. of the old thirteen States are convened—the great | 
ve Washington is there! He is about to surrender 
od _ that sword which had guided our armies to victory, 
8 our country to independence. He is about to 
ry vindicate to all the world, that it was for the coun- 
ly try, not for himaelf—for the cause of liberty— 
ie he drew that sword. That achieved, his author- 
me ity and its emblems are again in the hands of the 
it people. Illustrious Southerner! the world is filled 
with thy renown. May we adopt thy advice and 
fe profit by thy example! 
. Can we divide these glories? Can we find it in 
y our hearts to chill the glow of patriotism they in- 
. spire? We may rend these emblems, but the 
; glory will remain one and indivisible. 
, There is still another space—there is room for 
t another picture. Shall that niche be filled with the 
, likenesses of those who plotted the dismember- 
t ment of this great Republic?—the destruction of a 


Government the most just, to which the eyes of 
ail the sons of freedom instinctively turn as to the 
rock of their salvation? Shall we seein that space 
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the likenesses of the monomaniacs who,in hot 


| pursuit of one solitary idea, rush furiously over 
| a communion table ?—fanatics who stigmatize our 


glorious Constitution as “a covenant with death, 
and league with hell ’’?—false saints who would, | 
were it possible, deceive even the elect?—disap- | 
pointed politicians, who love treason for treason’s 
sake, and are disunionists ‘* per se ’’ ?—amateur 
politicians, who talk treason they do not mean, 
trifle with holy things, and only speak for “ Bun- | 
combe?”’ Fit forerunners of the Nashville Con- 
vention ! 

The decision of the question of disunion is not 
with us. There is a virtuous, a conservative, a 
united, a happy people behind this scene, with 

‘hearts resolved and hands prepared, 

The blessings they enjoy to guard” — 
the sovereign people, whose veto is conclusive. 
It is the voice of the people that rings from ocean 
to ocean, and echoes back from mountain to 
mountain, No division! no disunion! And the 


|| voice of that people is the voice of God. 





THE COMPROMISE BILLS. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THe Senate, Way 13, 1850. 

The Senate having under consideration as in 
Committee of the Whole, the bill reported from 
the Committee of Thirteen forthe admission of the 
State of California, the establishment of ‘lerritorial 
Governments four Uwh and New Mexico, and 
making proposals to Texas for the settlement of 
her western and northwestern boundary— 


Mr. CLAY said : 

Mr. Presiwent: I have risen for the purpose 
of making some statements and an additional ex- 
position relative to the report of the committee, of 
their proceedings, and of their action upon the im- 
portant subjects before you. When the report of 
the committee was presented to the Senate, last 


| week, various membersof the commitgee rose, and 


stated that parts of that report had not met with 
their concurrence. Mr. President, it might have 
been stated with perfect truth that no one member 
of the committee concurred in all that was doue, 
or omitted to be done. ‘There was, however, a 
majority upon most of the subjects, indeed, upon 
all of the subjects, which have been reported by 
the committee to the Senate. Each Senator, per- 
haps, if left to himself separately, would have 


| presented the various matters which have been 


reported to the Senate in a different form trom that 
in which tkey now present themseives. | was 


myself, upon one occasion, in a minority. | have | 
not been discouraged, Mr. President, in the small- | 


est degree, by the differences which existed, either 
in the committee, or which were manifested in the 
Senate when the report was presented. Gentlemen 
who did not agree exactly to what was done, wiil, 
no doubt, in the progress of the measure, endeavor 
to make it conformable to their wishes. If it should 
not be so modified, | indulge with confidence the 
hope that no one of them 1s so irrevocably com- 
| mitted against the measure as to induce hiw, upon 
the question of its final passage, to vole against It. 
1 am not authorized to say, and 1 do not mean to 
say, that there will be an affirmative vote of every 
member of the Senate who was upon the commit- 
tee in favor of the measure upon the final passage 
of the bill; but | mean to say that | indulge a hope 
that, whether all the modifications which were de- 
sired by various members of the committee may 


mere majority of the committee voung in favor of 


| it unanimously—but | trust that it will leave this 
| body with a large majority in ts favor. 1 am not 
| discouraged, I repeat, by anything that has trans- 
| pired in the committe », or in the Senate, or in the 
| country, upon the subject of this measure. | have 
| believed from the first, and I yet firmly believe, 
| thas if these unhappy subjects which have divided 
the country are to be accommodated by an amica- 
ble adjustment, it must be upon some such basis as 
| that which the committee has reported; and can 
| there be a doubt in the mind of any honorable Sen- 
ator on the subject? Sir, | believe that the crisis 
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or may not obtain, finally there will be not only a | 


the measure—and | greatly hope they will vote for || 


of the crisis has arrived; and the fate of the meas- 
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| ures which have been reported by the committee 
| will, in my humble judgment,Wetermine the fate 
of the harmony or continued distraction of this 
country. Entertaining this belief, [ cannot but 
indulge the hope that honorable Senators, who, 
upon the first hearing of the report, might have 
seen some matters in it objectionable, according te 
| their wishes and judgment, and that the entire 
| Senate, after a full consideration of the plan, and 
after a fair contrast between it and all the other 
| proposed plans, and all the other practicable plans 
|| for the adjustment of these questions—whatever 
| €Xpectations or hopes may have been announced 
elsewhere, out of this body—-will ultimately give 
ita general concurrence. 
But, sir, | have risen, as I announced, more 
|| particularly for the purpose of entering into some 
further explanations of the course of the commit- 
tee, and of throwing out some few observations 
in support of the measures which they have 
recommended to be adopted by the Senate. The 
|| first measure which they reported, Mr, President, 
was that of the true exposition of the compact 
between the United States and Texas upon the 
occasion of the admission of that Staie into the 

Union. Upon that subject, as has been already 

announced in the report, | am happy to say there 

was an undivided opinion. Two honorable Sena- 
|, tors, one of whom is now absent, and the ot her pres- 
ent, whilst they declared their concurrence in it of 
the true exposition of the compact, qualified that 
declaration by stating that they did not hold thew- 
selves, and did not inte:d to be understood as hold- 
ing themselves, in all possible state of things and 
in every possible contingency, pledged to vote tor 
the admission of States’that might be carved out 
of Texas; they intended to preserve to them- 
selves the right to determine, when any new State 
formed out of Texas should present itself, whether, 
under all the circumstances of the country, and all 
the circumstances under which the new State 
might present itself, it should or should not be ad- 
mitted. Whilst they made this reservation, both 
united most heartily in the true exposiuion of the 
compact between the United States and Texas, 
according to which, as you know, sir, a number 
of States not exceeding four, with or without sia- 
very, having the requisite population, and with 
the consent of Texas, were to be admitted in the 
Union from time to time, as they might be ma- 
tured and present themselves for admission. But 
1 will not dwell longer upon that part of the sub- 
ject. 

I will now, Mr. President, approach that sub- 
ject which in the committee and the two Houses 
of Congress has given most trouble, and created 
the most anxiety of all the measures upon which 
the committee have reported—I mean, the admis- 
sion of California into the Union. Against this 
measure there are various objections. One of 
these objections is with respect to its population. 

| It has been contended that it ought cnly to be ad- 
mitted, if admitted at all, with one representative; 
that if admitted with two representatives, it will 
be a violation of the Constitution of the United 
States; and that there is not sufficient evidence 
before the Senate and the country, that it has a 
population entitling it even to one representative. 
i suppose, sir, that no one will contend—Califor- 
_ nia aod the othes acquisitions from Mexico having 
been admitted into the Union only about two 
years ago; last February two yeurs is the date of 
| the treaty of Hidalgo—no one will suppose that 
that sort of evidence to entitle Californm to one 
| or two representatives, could be furnished by the 
| decennial enumeration of the population of the 
United States. It 1# impossible, with respect to 
| California, that any such evidence could be fur- 
nished—she having become a part of this empire 
| eight yeurs after the last census. 

Now, sir, let me ask what was done on the first 
apportionment of representation among the several 
|| States of the Union? There wus no' Federal 
|| enumeration of the people of the United States on 
| which that apportionment was made, So many 
| Representatives were allotted to one State, so many 

to anuther, and so on, conspleting the number pro- 
| vided for by the Constitution of the United States. 
| In that instance, the Congress, or rather the Con- 
| vention that allotted those representatives to the 
| various States, went upon all the information 
| which they possessed, whetirer it waa perfectly 
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authentic or not. Itis known by those who are | 
at all acquainted with the adjustment of the ques- | 
tion of representation among the several States 
that the number of Representatives allotted was || 
Jarger than the actual population of the State || 
would entitle them to in some instances. I my {| 
mention more particularly the case of Georgia. It 
is pretty well known that a larger number of Rep- 
resentatives was allowed to her than the exact state || 
of her population would authorize; but it was said | 
Georgia is a new State rapidly filling up; a strong | 
current of emigration is pouring into her limits, and |, 
will she soon, perhaps even by the time her Rep- || 
resentatives take their seats upon the floor of ‘the || 
House, have the requisite population. In this || 
way, upon information not obtained on federal || 
authority, but upon information obtained by ail || 
the modes by which it could be procured, and 
which was of a nature calculated to satisfy the | 
judgment of the Convention, was the apportion. | 
ment made by the Convention that framed the | 
Constitution. Soe, sir, in the case of more recent | 
acquisitions and annexations. That of Texas, 
for instance. Nobody believed, I think, at the 
time, that Texas had a population entitling her to 
two Representatives, but as in the case of some | 
of the old thirteen States, so in the case of Texas, | 
she was rapidly filling up. It was known—as | |! 
have no doubt will turn out to be the case when |) 
the census comes to be taken in Texas—that be- | 
fore the next enumeration should take place she 
will have a population not only entitling her to || 
two, but probably to more than two Representa- 
tives, 

Now, sir, there is an error existing, at least | 
thought so from the remarks of one or two friends 
the other day, with regard to the requisite popula- | 
tion to entitie Califorma to two Representatives. 
It is not, as is supposed, double the ratio which 
was fixed ten yearsago by Congress. That ratio 
was fixed at 70,680, but it was expressly provided 
in the law establishing it that any State which had 
an excess beyond the moiety of the ratio estab- 
lished should be entitled to an additional Repre- 
sentative. According to the provisions of that || 
law, to entitle California to two Representatives, | 


| 


she would only be required to have a population || for temporary purposes, yet, Mr. 
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a si 
were Americans, 13,000 were Californians, and | that if there were half a dozen States 
On the Ist of January, || 
1850, there were 107,069; making a total number | 


5,000 were foreigners. 


up to the 27th of March, 1850, of 124,026; add to 


this for deserting seamen 14,240, and you will || tion to acceding to the limits of Ca 
have a total population up to the lst of March, of || posed in her State constitution 
138,266; to which is to be added the population | South wants other States there, 
| which has arrived from the United States und || there. 


other places since the time mentioned. 1 have no 
earthly doubt—indeed | am perfectly satisfied in 
my own mind—that putting all these statements 


together, there is at this moment a population in || sist on the establishment of that line 
California that would entitle her to two Representa- | for the recognition or a positive enact 


tives, even supposing there had been no provision 


for the fraction exceeding the moiety of the ratio || think that those who are acquainted wi 


fixed upon by Congress. 
Well, upon this question of population, 1 do 
not wish to take up the time of the Senate unne- 


cessarily; but it will be said that they are fresh || my hearing,) a large planter, 


population. Sir they are bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh, for the greater part. They 
have lost none of their intelligence or capacity for 


| self-government by passing from the United States 


to California. ‘There are foreigners there, it is 
true; but by our treaty with Mexico, all the Cali- 
fornians who remained became citizens of the 
United States in one year,if they did not adopt 
the alternative of remaining Mexicans after the 
treaty of Hidalgo was signed. I remark, that the 
Constituuon of the United States itself nowhere 
fixes any term of residence necessary to consti- 


tute an individual or person a portion of the peo- | 


ple of the United States. The language of the 
Constitution, in the adjustment of the question of 


| representation and taxation, is ‘* the people’’ and 
| ** numbers.” 


I think, then, that however long 
or short a time they have been there, as they 


Senate, 


re 


: - le a 
California they would be all wh ; made out , 
States, The orth, however, Deas lecteur 
-adivision. Itis from the South that the eg 

8}. 


lifornia, 88 Dro, 
» comes, Th 


; or another 
Some gentlemen from the South, it Arn 
ie 


| propose that there should be an expres : 
} tion of the right to carry slaves south of thar 
| but I believe that the major parr of those who in 


do not ask 
MENt of the 
lines and I 
th the coun. 
ok Over the 
f a friend of 
e, 18 now}; 

; nter, who said to me the 
other day, ** Mr. Cray, if Congress were to off. 

me five hundred dollars a piece for every slave | 
| own, requiring me as a condition to take them to 
'| California, or to either of the new territories and 
‘| theze to keep them—if I could keep them—for ten 
| years, | would not accede to the proposal.’’ Now 


right to carry slaves south of that 


| try, or who have taken the pains to Jo 
| map, will come to the conclusion o 
|| mine from the South, (who, I believ 


| 
} 


| Suppose you take a line at 33° 30’ or 360 30° of 
|| north lautude, cutting California in two, what 
'| would become of her southern portion as a slave 
| State? There would be the open sea on the one 
1 side ready for the escape of your slaves; there 

would be the free State of California on the other 

|and Mexico, with her boundless mountains, o, 
| the third, Who believes that, if you establish the 
|| line proposed, slavery would ever be carried there) 
|| Moreover, | have understood that all the deleos. 
|| tion in the Convention—of course all of them 

| must, because the Convention was unanimous— 


ought to be represented somewhere—I mean those || the whole Convention—all south of the line 350 


| who have left the United States and gone there— || 30’ as well as north of it—voted against the intio- 
there is little doubt that at this moment there is a || duction of slavery. 


It cannot, therefore, be, and 


number of citizens of the United States, sufficient | I presume it is not, under any hope—if California 


represented in the United States. 
be represepied somewhere; and having gone to 
California—it is said they have 


‘| to entitie California to two Representatives. Well,'|| should be curtailed in the manner proposed—that 
| sir, they are not now represented, and will not be || there will ever be slavery within her limits, or 
They ought to || upon the Pacific at all. 


‘The fact, therefore, of the 
|| establishment of a new State or of new States out 


ae there only || of the present limits of California, is merely to 
resident, they || add to the objection which has been made by the 


of 106,021, and not, as was supposed the other || have gone to California; they are there; and the || South of the preponderance and influence of the 
day, of one hundred and forty odd thousand. || question of how many will return, or how many || North, and the apprehensions which they enter- 


Well, now, the question is, putting out of view | 
altogether the rapid augmentation which is daily 


will remain there, it is impossible to teil. 


It is || tain from that preponderance and influence of 
all right to move from place to place; and with || northern power. 


If the North is satisfied, and if 


taking place in the population of California, || regard to the State of Louisiana, | will state a || the thing is not very unreasonable in itself, it 


wheiher she has a population at this time—at the 
time when her members come to be admitted— 
which would entitle her to two Representatives ? 
Mr. President, | have here what satisfies my | 
mind, and I trust will also satisfy the minds of 
other Senators. In the first place, I offer to the 
Senate an extract from a memorial of the Senators | 
and Representatives from the State of California to | 
the Congress of the United States, It is a docu- 
ment dealing in details and figures, and would take 
up some time to peruse the whole. That memo- 
rial has been before every Senator, and can be re- 


sorted to by him; if he has not already examined || 


fact, which wall be recollected and confirmed by 
the honorable gentleman in my eye from that 


| State, that thousands and thousands who went to 


1 seems to me that there should not be any hesita- 
|| tion on the part of our southern friends in Con- 
| gress in acceding to these limits. 


New Orleans and Louisiana shortly after the ac- || But it is said that they are unreasonable. Cali- 


quisition of that territory by the treaty of Loui- 


siana—and who, up to the present time, go there || coast on the Pacific ocean. 


only for temporary purposes—intending to make 
a fortune and return home, never did return home, 
but finding so delightful a climate, and finding 
themselves so happy when they got there, scarcely 
one in a hundred ever came back. 
fornia. 


So of Cali- | 
I dare say that vast numbers are going | 
there, some with the intention of returning, but, | 


| fornia has some six or seven hundred miles of 
It is said that it is too 
‘large. Sir, it is stated in the report that, with re- 
| spect to all the southern portion of California, 
| south, for example of 36° 30’, shortly after you 
| have left the coast, you encounter deserts ofsand 
which never can be inhabited; and that after you 
have passed these deserts of sand you approach 
mountains, and then get involved in successive 


| 
| 


it he can examine it for himself. According to the |) sir, after they are connected by marriage, and by |! chains of mountains, ull you reach a population 
details contained in that memorial—partly conjec- || social ues, and by the acquisition of wealth, and || in the midst of these mountains and beyond them, 
tural, it is true, but partly, and I believe the larger || by ail those ues which tend to fix in a permanent | which have no intercourse at all with the Pacific, 
portion of them official—the populationof California || home the residence of this animal ‘‘ man,” they || and whese intercourse is almost exclusively with 


| 


on the Ist of January, 1850, was 107,069, exceeding | 
the amount of population requisite to entitle the | 
State of California to two Representatives. But |! 
that brings it down only to the Ist of January, / 
1850. Since that time we are authorized to add || 
to the number above mentioned the arrivals by } 
sea at the port of San Francisco, as shewn by the || 
official report of the harbor master, from the Ist of 

January, 1850, to the 27th of March, 1850. Sir, | 
without going into a classification, there are eI 
Americans 11,454, and of foreigners, 5,503, ma- 

king a total from the lst of January to the 27th of | 
March, 1850, of 16,957. The nember of deser- 

tiens from ships, as stated in the memorial before | 
alluded to, is 3,000, in round numbers. The offi- | 
cial report of the harbor master, made on the first 

of March last to the Legislature, states that the 


‘number of officers and seamen who have left | 
their vessels, from various causes, is 14,240."’ An || this attempt to cut California in two by the line of 
aggregate of aj! these statements will give us the | 
population of California at different periods, and |) 


will show the following result: On the 1st of | might suppose it would be pro 


| made in the committee to extend a line through 


| believe, were in favor of that amendment; but, on 


will relinquish this purpose of returning to the 
United States, and become permanent and fixed 
inhabitants of California. On the question of 
population, therefore, | think there is no ground— 
no serious ground—of rational objection to the 
number of Representatives proposed—two Repre- 
sentatives. ‘This is precisely the same number as 
in the case of Texas, 

Now, with regard to the limits of California. 
| Mr. President, upon that subject an effort was 


| California at 36° 30’ of north latitude, and one 
| member who was not satisfied with that line pro- 
| posed 35° 30’. A majority of the committe, | 


the question being taken for the line of 35° 30’, a 
majority was found to.be againstit. Sir, is itnot 
a little remarkable that this opposition to the line— 





36° 30’, or 35° 30’, or by any other line—is a line 
not coming from the Northatall, from whence we 
sed? For, with 


January, 1849, there were 26,000; of these 8,000 || respect to the Nortl:, there can be no earthly doubt 


|| Mexico, or with countries on the Atlantic ocean 
|| and on the Gulf of Mexico. So also when you 
| go to the northern portion of California; there isa 
vast desert not known to have been passed, ex- 
tending from the country occupied by the Mor- 
| mons down to the Pacific ocean. Now, if you go 
| there, how could you reach the coast of the Pacific 
/through this impassable desert? There seems 
to me to be nd adequate motive for the curtailment 
of the limits of the Pacific, with a view to the ac- 
| commodation of future States; at least I judge not, 
from the amount of geographical knowledge which 
we at present possess of these territories. 

Bat, Mr. President, it was said here the other 
day, with respect to California,that her case was 
different from that of the other new States which 
have been admitted into this Union. It is men- 
tioned in the report that there are cases of States 
| which have been admitted without the previous 

authority of Congress.. And is it not so? My 
honorable friend from Alabama stated that in all 
the instances of States which have been admitted 
| into the Union, they had served an apprenticeship 
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~., many years; but, sir, the observation and 
Pe the report of the committee stands || 


| 


Aemadicied. Michigan, ArRansas, and Flor- 
un 


e if pot other States, came in without any other || 
On of Congress, according to the usage which || 
t r i 


security to their property, and the benefit of pur- | 
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suing their own religion according to the dictates 
of their own consciences. Now, sir, if you admit 


California and do nothing for Utah and New Mex- || 


ico, nothing in relation to ghe settlement of the | 
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admission of California, leaving the territories to 
shift for themselves as they could or might. He 
tells us in one of these messages (1 forget whether 
in the one which was sentin December or Janu- 
ary) that he had reason to believe that one of 


siled in the early admission of States, au- 
eae them to hold a convention to frame a 

‘tution, and to come in with that constitu- 
cons’ They laid off limits for themselves. They 
ijed a convention; they adopted a constitution, 
mt 


boundary question with Texas, I ask you in what || these territories, at least New Mexico, might pos- 
condition, in what state will you leave those coun- | sibly forma State government Yor herself, and 
| tries? There are the Mormons—a community of || might come here with an application for admis- 
| which I do not wish to say one word of disrespect, || sion during the progress of this session. But 

for 1 know very little about them; I have heard || we have no evidence that such an event is about to 


orizing t 


nd they came here and asked for admission. It very opposite accounts of them; I believe that | happen; and if it did, could New Mexico be ad- 
. said that they were under the Government of || during this session my colleague befure me had || mitted as a State? At all events, there has been 
ee United States. So much the better for them; || occasion to present some memorials to the Senate || such a change of cirewmstances from the period 
nee had a good government; a territorial govern- || showmg some very harsh if not oppressive and || when the message was sent in down to the pres- 













But how is it with California? She has 

government. You have deserted her; you 
. abandoned her; you have violated your en- 
Seat contained in the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, and left her to shift for herself as well as | 
hecould. In this state of abandonment she chose | 
ip form for herself a constitution, and she has 
wme bere to ask for admission; and | ask again, 
gs | had occasion to ask three months ago, whether | 
she does not present herself with much stronger 
sims to admission than those States which had 
xi the advantages of free governments, which || 
jave come here to be admitted into the Union? | 
j think, then, Mr. President, that with respect to 
the population of California, with respect to the 
jimits of California, and with respect to the cir- 
qmstances under which she presents herself to | 
Congress for admission as a State into the Union, 
al are favorable to grant her what she solicits, and 
we can find neither in the une nor in the other a 
sufficient motive to reject her, and to throw her 
back into the state of lawless confusion and disor- 
der from which she has emerged. 

Sir, with the committee | unite in saying on this 
occasion that all the considerations which call upon 
Congress to admit California as a State, and to 


| souri and Illinois, are much more competent to 


tyrannical treatment by the Mormons towards citi- 
zens of the United States who did not happen vo 
compose a portion of their community—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They were strangers, 


Mr. CLAY. My colleague says they were 


strangers, merely passing through their settlement. || 
| Well, of that people, of their capacity to govern, 


of the treatment which they would give other 
citizens of the United States who might settle 


| among them, or pass through their country, not 
| belonging to their community—upon all these 


matters—matters upon which Senators from Mis- 


afford information to the Senate than | am—I care | 
not whether they are as bad as they are repre- 
sented by their enemies, or as good as they are 


| represented by their friends; they are a portuon of | 
| the people whom we are bound by treaty as well 


as by other high obligations to govern; and | put 
it to you, is it right to say to the people of Uwh, | 


| comprehending ‘the Mori.ons, and to the people 
| of New Mexico, deprived as they are of the bene- 
| fit of the government they once had, the supreme 
| authority of which resides at Mexico—is it right 


to say that we will leave them to themselveg? It 


| ent time, that | cannot but believe that the gentle- 


man who now presides at the head of our public 
affairs, if he had had the benefit of all these lights, 


|| would have made the recommendation much more 
and were merely passing through their settlement. || 


comprehensive, and much more general and heal- 
ing in its character, than a simple recommenda- 
tion for the admission of California, leaving all the 
other questions unsettled, and open to exusperate 
the feelings of opposing parties. 

Sir, | have spoken of the abandoned condition 
of Utah and New Mexico, left without any av- 
thority of this Government, acting locally to pro- 
tect the ciuzens who come there to settle, or 'o 
protect those who are in transitu through the 
country, without any authority connected with 
the supreme Government here, or any means of 
communicating from tme to time the state of 
things as they exist there. To abandon these 
countries, in the face of our obligations contained 
in the treaty of Hidalgo, and other high obliga- 
tions by which we are bound—to abandon them 
thus would not, as it appears to me, be conforma- 
ble to that duty which weare called upon to per- 
form. Leave these territorial questions unsetkd, 
and the door of agitation is left wide open—seule 





























them, and it is closed, 1 hope forever, 
sanciion what she has done, and to give her the 


benefit of self-government, apply with equal force 
to the territories of Utah and New Mexico. 

Mr. President, allow me, at this stage of the few | 
observations which | propose to address to the 
Senate, to contrast the plans which have been pre- 
sented for the settlement of these questions. One 


is said that they will ‘take care of themselves,’ Well, then, there is the boundary question with 
;and that ** when they get ripe for State govern- | Texas. Why, sir, at this very moment we learn 

ment—and when wiil they get ripe for Staie gov- || through the public papers that Texas has sent her 
ernment ?—afier the lapse of many yeags, let them || civil commissioners to Sante Fé, or into New 
come forward and we will admit ther States.’’ || Mexico for the purpose, of bringing them under 
Sir, is that discharging our duty? 1 will go | authority; and if you leave the Texas boundary 
further with reference to the message in relauon || question unsettled, and establish no government 
has come to us from a very high authority, rec- || to California—which | am sorry itis my duty to || for Utah and New Mexico, | venture to say 
ommending, as 1 understand it, the admission of |} contrast with the plan of the committee now under | that, before we meet again next December, we 
California, and doing nothing more, leaving the | consideration—and say that I have no doubt that || shall hear of some civil! commotion, perhaps the 
question of the boundary unsettled between New || there were strong, or at least plausible reasons for || shedding of blood, in the cyulest between New 
Mexico and Texas, and leaving the people who || the adoption of the recommenuation contained in || Mexico and Texas with respect to the boundary ; 
inhabit Utah and New Mexico unprovided for by | the message of the President, at the time it was || for, withoul meaning lo eXpress at this time, or at 
Government. Mr. President, | will take occasion || sent to Congress, at the beginning of the session. || any time, any positive opinion on that question, 
to say that leame to Washington with the most || | have no doubt that it was apprehended at that || we know that the people of Sante Fé are as much 
anxious desire—a desire which I st® entertain— || time that it was impossible to pass any measure | opposed to the government of Texas,and as much 
to codperate in my legislative position in all cases || providing governments for the territories, without || convinced that they do not belong to Texas, that 
in which I could conscientiously coéperate with producing in Congress scenes of the most painful | they constitute no portion of the territory of Tex- 
the Executive branch of the Government. 1 need || and unpleasant character. | have no doubt it was || as, as we know Texas to be earnest in asserting 
not add, however, sir, that | came here also with || believed, as indeed was stated in the message, that || the contrary, and affirming her right to the coun- 
a settled purpose to follow the deliberate dictates || the distraction would be greatly aggravated; that | try from the mouth of the Rio Grande to ils up- 
of wn judgment, wherever that judgment differences of opinion wouid be carried to extreme || permost sources, Is it right, then, to leave these 
might carry me. Sir, it is with great pleasure that || lengths, if, as the President believed at the time || territories unprovided for? Is it right to leave 
I state that we do codperate with the President of || the message was sent in, any attempt should ve | this important quesuon of boundary between New 
the United States to the extent which he recom- || made to exiend the authority of the Government || Mexico and Texas unsettied? — Is it rght that it 
mends. He recommends the admission of Cali- || over these territories. But, sir, | am happy to be || should be left unsettled to produce possibly the 
fornia. The committee propose this. Tiere the || able to recognize, what all have seen, that since || fearful consequences to which | have adveried ? 
President’s recommendation stops, and there we | the commencement of the session a most gratifying Sir, on these questions | believe—though I do 
lake up the subject, and proceed to act upon the || change has taken place. The North, the glorious || not recollect the exact state of the vole in commit 
other parts of the territory acquired from Mexico. || North, has come to the rescue of this Union of || tee—that there was no serious diversity of opinion. 
Now, which of these two courses commends itself || ours. She has displayed a disposition to abate in || We all thought we should establish governments 
best to the judgment of those who are to act in the || her demands. ’ ; || for them if we could; that, at any rate, we shouid 
case? In the first place, if we do not provide gov- The South, the glorious South—not less glorious || make the attempt; and if we failed, afier making 
ernments for the other portion of the country ac- | the attempt, we should stand irreproachable for 


’ | than her neighbor secuion of the Union—has also | 
quired from Mexico, we fail to faifill an obligation, || come to the rescue. The minds of men have || any voluntary abandonment or neglect of them on 
a sacred obligation, contained in the treaty with 





moderated; passion has given place to reason || our part. 

exico. It is said that they will have a govern- || everywhere. — Everywhere, in all parts of the |) ‘The next question which arose before the com- 
ment of their own, a local government; that they Union, there is a demand—a demand, | trust, the | mittee, after having agreed upon the proposal to 
have such a one now; but that they have not such || force and effect of which will be felt in both } be made to Texas ior the settlement of the bound- 
& one now as they had when they were part of || Houses of Congress—for an amicable adjusimett || ary between her and New Mexico, was the ques- 
Mexico. When they were a part of the republic || of those questions, for the relinquishment of those || won of the union of these three measures in one 
of Mexieo, with the common Government of Mex- || extreme opinions, whether entertained on the one || bill. And upon that subject, sir, the same diver- 
leo stretching over all the parts constituting that | side or on the other, and coming together once || sity of opinion which had developed itself in the 
republic, they had all the benefits resulting from || more as friends, as brethren, living in a common || Senate displayed itself in the committee. 
their own local laws, and the additional benefit || country and enjoying the benefits of freedom and || A Senaroa, in his seat. What of the amount 
and Security resulting from the laws of the Su- | happiness flowing from a common Government. to be paid to Texas? 
preme Government covering all parts of the re- Sir, | think, if the President.had at this time to || Mr. CLAY. Ah; Lam reminded that L have 
public. We took the place of that Supreme Gov- || make a recommendation t6 Congress, with all | said nothing about the amount proposed to be 
ernment, They were transferred from that sover- || the lights that have been shed upon the subject || given to Texas for the relinguishment of her tite 
eignty to this soverei nty; and we stipulated with || since the commencement of the present session of || wo the United States of the territory north of the 
the pel of their former sovereignty that we Congress, nearly five months ago, he would nvt || proposed line. The committee, | hope with the 
would extend to them protection to their persons, || limit himself to a recommendation merely for the approbation of the Senate, thought it best not to 
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fill up that blank until the last moment, upon the 
final readirg of the bitl; that if it were inserted in 
the bill ic would go out to the country, and might 
jead to improper speculation in the stock markets, 
and that therefore it was betier to leave it out until 
the final passqage of the bill, When we arrive at 
that point, which | hope we ehall do in a short 
time, § shall be most happy to propose the sum 
which has been thought of by the committee. 

Sir, the committee recommend the union of these 
three measures. If the Senator from Missouri 
will allow me the benefit of those two cannons 
pointed to this side of the House, (alluding to two 



















I believe the Senator from Missouri has them on 
his table. 

Mr. BENTON. They are in the Secretary’s 
office. 

Mr. CLAY. The union of these three meas- 
ures in one bill has been objected to, and has been 
already very much discussed in the Senate. 














in 00 to connect them together. 
vy stating what | understand to be parliamentary 
law in this country. It consists, in the first place, 
of the Constitution of the United States, and of 
the rules adopted by the two Houses of Congress; 
of the practice and precedents of 











respected ag authority, and used, I believe, in 






Now, sir, either the Senator from Missouri or 
myself totally misundersiands what is meant vy 
Hatsel in the use of the word ‘‘tacking.”’ We 
have no such thing as tacking in the English sense 
of the term. Jefferson has no chapter in his 
Manual on this subject of tacking. Hatsel has. 












to the House of Lords, and the Lords are obliged 
to take them word for word without making any 
amendment whatever, The 
shape to the Crown, and the Crown is obliged to 
take them without amendment at all. The prac- 
tice of tacking in England is confined to money 
bills. Knowing thata money bill is obliged to be 










the Lords, the Commons in England frequently, 
when they have a public object or measure to 
Fe carry out, tack that measure to a money bill, and 
: send it to the House of Lords. They know that 









the Crown is such that they must, for the sake of 
the money granted to them, agree to that clause 






* that is tacked on to it. 





The process of tacking in 





Ub by the aristocracy always. It is favorable to the 
P Commons, 
reign of the Stuarts than since. And according 
as the prevalence of the authority of the Crown 
and the aristocracy, or of the public branch of the 
legislature takes place, the practice of tacking is 
resorted to. Hence the quotation read b 
Senator the other day from Chancellor Finch. 
The King always, and the Lords always complain 
of it. Hatsel, in the very loose and very unsatis- 
factory work of his which I have often had occa- 
sion to refer to, complains of it; but the fact is, 
the process of tacking in England is favorable to 
liberty; it is favorable to the Commons of Eng- 
land, ft is less objected to by them, but it is 
Mae alwaye objected to by the Crown and the aris- 
tocracy. Her Majesty would be glad to get the 
money without being obliged to make any con- 
cessions to her subjects; and the House of Lords 
would be equally disposed with her Majesty to 
think it very wrong to be compelled to swallow 
ihe whole. They would be willing to take the 
money, but they would have to take along with 
it the clause which has been tacked on in favor 
of personal liberty or of some rights of the sub- 
} jects. Sir, U had intended to go into the details 
of this subject, by way of answer to the honorable 
Senator; but really, | think it is bardly necessary. 
You find in the third volume of Hatsel that he 
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the overruling necessity of the aristocracy and of | 


favorable perhaps to liberty, or to something else | 


| 








volumes of Hatsel,) | will be much obliged to him. | 
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why? Because, although tax bills and other 
money bills originate*in the House of Representa- 
tives, and by the Constitution are required to 
originate there, the Senate has a right to amend, 
to strike out any clause, to reduce the tax, or to 
make any additions or amendment which they 
please. ‘The Senate is under no such restraint as 
is the House of Lords in England. Hence we 
have no such thing as tacking, in the English par- 
liamentary sense of the term. _ But tacking, even 
in England, was not restrained by the incongruity 
| of the measures tacked together. Now, sir, the 
question is, whether there is any incongruity in 
these measures; a bill for the admission of Cali- 
fornia; a bill establishing a territorial government 
in Utah; a bill establishing a territorial government 





Out || 
of respect to the Senator from Missouri and to the || 
Senate, | feel myself called upon to give some | 
answer to the argument which he addressed to the | 
Senate some days ago to show that it was im- | 
I must begin | 


ngress; and if || 
you please, sir, Jefferson’s Manual, which has been | 


most of the deliberative bodies in this country. || nature. 


|| Congress. 


|| same bill. 


for New Mexico; and, what is indispensable, if 
we give her a government, a bill providing what 
shall be her boundary, provided Texas shall accede 
to the liberal proposal made to her? Is there any- 
thing, | ask, incongruous in all this? Where is 
it? What is the incongruity? What is the indig- 
nity? for | have heard time after time that it is 
undignified, or that it is ill-treating California to | 
attach her to those portions of territory acquired | 


| What is the indignity? [| admit that in general, 

for the sake of simplicity of business, it is better 
not to make any one bill complex, or even to em- 
| brace tou great a variety of subjects of a congruous 
But that rests in the sound discretion of 
It rests in the pleasure of Congress. 

| Sir, it has been said that California has set us a 





|| very good example, by providing by her constitu- 


| tion that no two subjects are to be united in the 
Louisiana has done the same thing in 





| her constitution. Ask the Senator from Louisiana, 


Tacking in England is this: By the Constitution || or ask an honorable member of that Legislature, 
of England—or, in other words, by the practice || who has just arrived here from Baton Rouge, and. | 
of England, which makes her Constitution—money |) 
bills, supply bills, bills of subsidy, and aid of all || lauve noua 
kinds are passed by the House of Commons, sent | constitut 


is exposed, in consequence of this 
al restriction. 
|| subjects, what are distinct subjects, is a matter not 
‘| always absolutely certain. If anything which is 


are sent in that || thought incongruous is incorporated in a bill in 


|| that Legislature, it is sent to the judiciary, and if 


| the judiciary thinks the subjects are incongruous, 


|| the law cannot be constitutional, because, in the 


| award made by the proper accounting officer of tie 
| in favor of the owners of the steamboats 8 Tot the Treasury 


| bers of the tribe, in obedience to the actof © 


| Brothertown Indians in the Territory of 
_ duties having been performed and the accounts p 


from Mexico, included in Utah and New Mexico. 


| they will tell you to what vast inconvenience legis- | 








SS 
oe enreen ONE —Wer. ON Sexare, 
AT 
| has a chapter on the subject of bills tacked to bills || bond given by Chastelain and P at 
of supply. i repeat, sir, that we have no such ae aoe in te sehoouer General uckues te P 
thing as that tacking process in this country. And || Mast trom Nuevitas, in the island of Cuba, sueh dune’ 


may bave been charged on that portion Such duties as 

which was not landed in the United pg err 

ducing prvot tethat vavemn Rew nt upon their me 
ng proo 1€ collector 

tion oF cand merchandise ew York of the destruc. 


And be it f enucted, That the fotto 
the balance of accounts whieh no reine nally 
OW 


exist, and which have been passed upon 
on accounting Officers: of the Givetnnen — the 
fore them for audit, and for the payment of Which o.” 
priations are recommended by the heads of the . 
partinents, be, and the same are appropriated, vie, Par 
ir in 


lasca at ’ . 
for services rendered under an agreement with Major bares, 


‘Thomas, quartermaster, for the transportatico 

laborers, and other things for the ase of the works eles, 
Sinith, Arkansas, in the year 1838, $13,350. For ut Fort 
of a balance due for supplies furni hed wo the Creve heat 
and medical services rendered to those Indians eleca 
commencement of the disturbances in the Cr: ek oan the 
and before and during the removal of the said | diana we) 
of the Mississippi, which accounts were incurred under - 
direction of the proper officers or agents of the Guvernmene 
$7,741 44. For the ptyment of the expenses of mt, 


of the lands of the Brothertown Indians among a 


Ongress of the 
© relief of the 
Wisconsin,” the 


resented, 


3d of March, 1839, entitled “ An act for th 


31,830. 
Mr. CLAY. There are a great many others 
Mr. BENTON. Whatis the date of that act) 
Mr. CLAY. It was approved July Ist, 184). 

but | have one of a later date if the honoravic 


| Senator will prefer it, Here is one in 1849, ep. 


titled ‘ An act for the relief of James Norns, and 
for other purposes.’” 


| § Be it enucted by the Senate and House of Representative, 
| of the United States 4 America in Congress assembled, Tia, 
| the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, directed jo 
| place the name of James Norris, of Sandwich, in the Stato 
| of New Hampshire, on the roll of invalid pensioners, and 

pay bim a pension at such rate per year as is provided by 
law for the total disability of an assistant surgeon in the yavy 
of the United States, tw commence on the Ist day of July 
A. D. 1848, and continue during his natural life. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enucted, 'I'hat there be, and 
hereby are appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 





W hat are incongruous | 





|| opinion of the judges, it was-in violation of the | 
‘ if 
a passed without any alteration or amendment in || 


Constitution, which declared that the Legislature 
should pass only a single subject in one bill. | have 
| been told, and the Senator from Louisiana can state 
| whether | have been correctly informed or not, 
that in two or three instances laws which have 
been passed by the Legislature of Louisiana have 
been declared unconsututional, in consequence of 
this constitutional restriction upon legislative action, 
and the courts would not enforce them. 





aaa England is therefore objected to by the Crown and | 


| 
| 


the | 


| 


| sir, 
It was more practised during the || gress from time to time in the annexation of differ- 


everybody without dwelling upon it further. Now, 
will show you what has been done by Con- 


ent subjects in the same bill. Here, sir, is volume 
second, page 396, chapter five, of The United States 
Statutes at Large, in which | find * An act to reg- 
ulate and fix compensation for clerks, and to au- 
thorize the laying outof public roads, and for other 
purposes.”’ The very title shows the incongruity 
of the subjects treated of. You will find in volume 

four, page 125, chapter 83, ‘‘ An act to extend the 
| time for the settlement of private land claims in the 
| 


| 


Territory of Florida, to provide for the preserva- 
tion of the public archives in said Territory, and 
for the relief of Jobn Johnson.” (Laughter.] 
Here the name of the individual came last, but | 
bave a case before me in which the individual came 
first. It is to be found in the Statutes at Large, 
private acts, volume six, page 813, chapter 99, en- 
titled *“*An act for the relief of Chastelain and 
Pouvert, and for other purposes.”’ And what do 
you suppose those other purposes to have been? 
About fifty appropriations such as ordinarily arise 
in the administration of Government. Will my 
friend read the extract forme? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD accordingly read the ex- 
tract as follows: 
“ Ain act for the relief of Cimtelain end Pouwvert, and for 


be. the culiector of the port of New 
authorized to deduct from the amount of a 








Be it enacted, 
York is hereby 


% 


=> 
ere 


I have stated what | think ought to satisfy || 


' 
| not Otherwise appropriated, the following sums, for ihe gov- 
ernment of the ‘Territory of Minnesota: 
‘“ For salaries of governor, three judges, and secretary, 
| nine trousand dollars. : 
* For contingent expenses of said territory, three hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


|| For compensation and mileage of members of the Legis. 


| lative Assembly, pay of the officers and attendants, printing, 
| stationery, fuel, and other incidental expenses, thirteen 
thousand seven hundred dollars, 


* Approved March 3d, 1849.” 


| I never knew that our young sister Minnesota 
| thought her dignity at all affected or offended by 
| this associaggen with James Norris. [Laughter.| 
| There was a civil and diplomatic bill under consid- 
eration the last session, The Senator’s recollec- 
tion will assist me if it were not last session. ‘To 
that bill the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Bentoy] 
moved to add an amendment to pay certain ex- 
| penses incurred in the conquest of pao At 
the second session of the 30th Congress "the bill 
** making appropriations for the civil and dipio- 
| matic expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1850, and for other purposes,” 
being under consideration in the Senate, Mr. 
Watker proposed an amendment, the object of 
which was to provide governments for the terr- 
tory recently acquired from Mexico, including 
California, which was adopted: Yeas 29, nays 2. 
At the same session, the same bill being under 
consideration, Mr. Waxxer, for the first time, 
proposed the amendment quoted above as agreed 
to. Mr. Beit proposed an amendment to the 
amendment of Mr. Waxker, which was disagreed 
to: Yeas 4, nays 39. Senate Journal second session, 
30th Congress pp. 241-"43. of 
I shall next notice an act making appropriations 





for the civil and diplomatic expenses of the Gov- 


ernment for the year 1842. It will be found in the 
fifth volume of the Statutes at Large, page 476, 
chapter 29. To that act is annexed a proviso, 
limiting the com ion which should be received 
for printing the laws and documents of Congress. 
The next subject | shal! notice is an act to provide 
for the support of the Military Academy of the 
United States for the year 1838, and for other pur 
poste. It will be found in volume fifth of the 

tutes at Large, page 264, chapter 169. These 
are only some out of a multitude 
that might have been produced of the 


passage 
such laws, from time to time, founded 


of the same ~~ 
upon ‘the 
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every variety and incongruity. And | 
oe : i bill Y hich proposes to we three sub- 
yer perfectly compatible in their nature, without 
a Phvest incongruity existing between them— 
ee which, at the last session, were proposed 
pe united together by the honorable Senator 
m Wisconsin, in his proposal for the adjustment 
1 these unpleasant questions, it is all at once dis- 
: vered that the powers of Government are pa- 
. ced; that itis *tacking’’—a word which has 
rot yet been imported from England in her parlia- || 
par a most dangerous and undignified 
rse, which ought not to be sanctioned. 
| mentioned, sir, awhile ago, acts which em- 
paced every possible variety of legislation. I re- 1 
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en . . . . Pe 
ion and good sense of Congress, embracing | of that question, which I think altogether unneces- 


jaw—it is all at once discovered that it is || have heard since, from authority entitled to the 
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pleasure, that any amendments to aid the object 
we have in view will be accepted. I repeat, su, I 
confess | had in view that this record should be 
taken from the county courts, which prevail in 
| almost all the States except Losisiana and Soutn 
Carolina, which have their parish courts. Any 
one of these courts, after hearing evidence about 





sary, | feel authorized to say that the opinion of 
a vast majority of the — of the United States, | 
of a vast majority of the jurists of the United | 
States, is in coincidence with that which I enter- 
tain; that is to say, that at this moment, by lawaand 
in fact, there is no slavery there, unless it is possi- | 
ble that some gentleman from the slave States in || the ownership of property and the escape of the 
passi through that country may have taken | preperty, could give the required record, and this 
along their body slaves. In point of fact and in || would be carried to that part of the country where 











| point of Jaw, | entertain the opinions which | ex- || the parties go. 


pressed at an early period of the session. Sir, we | With respect to the other amendment offered by 


|| the committee to the fugitive bill, ] regretted ex- 


| highest respect, from no less authority than that || tremely to hear the Senator from Arkansas object 
| of the delegate from New Mexico, that lubor can || so earnestly and so seriously to it. 1 do not pre- 
| be there obtained at the rate of three or four dol- || tend to question his right, or the right of any 


lars per month; and, if it can be got at that rate, || other Senator, but he will surely allow me to say, 


to an act providing for the support of the | can anybody suppose that any owner of slaves \ in all kindness, that of all the States in this Union, 


Military Academy of the United States for the 
ear 1938, and for other purposes. That act 
mokes thirty or forty appropriations for different 
objects. It makes an appropriation for the Docu- || 
mentary History of the Revolution, for continuing 
the construction of the Patent Office, for furnish- | 
ing machinery and other expenses incident to the 
out of the branch mints at New Orleans, Char- || 
jotie, Dahlonega, tor the salaries of the governor, 
chief judge, associate justices, district attorney, 
marshal, and pay and mileage of the members of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of lowa, 
the expense there of taking the census, and for 
other incidental and contingent expenses of that 
territory, and in relation to the investment in State 
stock of the bequest of the late James Smithson, 
of London, for the purpose of founding at Wash- 
ington, in this District, an institution we denomi- 
nate the Smithsonian Institution. These and va- 
rious other acts are all comprehended in a bill 
making an appropriation for the Military Academy | 
at West Pomt. 

Now, sir, after this, can it be said that there is 
any want of power, or any non-conformity to the | 
practice of Congress, in endeavoring to unite to- 


| everything that is necessary for me to say; but | 


| acted was that of fugitive slaves. The committee 
| have proposed two amendments to be offered to 


| would ever carry them to that country, where he || without exception, | will not except even Virginia 


could only get three or four dollars per month for || herself, | believe that the State which suffers more 
them ? 


: | than any other by the escaping of siaves from 
I believe, 


their owners, seeking refuge in Canada, or in 
some of the non-slaveholding States, Kentucky is 
there remains two or three subjectsupon which | } the one. | doubt very much whether the State of 
wish to say a few words before | close what I |) Arkansas ever lost a slave. They may, very pos- 
have to offer for the consideration of the Senate. ] sibly, once in a while, run off to the Indians, but 

The next subject upon which the committee || very rarely. So of other interior States, such as 
| Georgia and South Carolina. Sometimes, per- 
d to || haps, a slave escapes from their seaports, but very 
the bill introduced by the Senator from Virginia, || rarely by land. Kentucky is the most suffering 
[Mr. Mason,] whenever that bill is taken up. The |) State, but | venture to anticipate for my own State 
first of these amendments provides that the owner || that she will be satisfied with the provisions to 
of a fugitive slave, when leaving bis own State, and |! which I am now about to call the attention of the 


on this part of the subject, | have said 





whenever it is practicable—for sometimes in the || Senate. 

hot pursuit of an immediate runaway, it may not || Mr. President, in all subjects of this kind we 
| be in the power of the master to wait to get such || must deal fairly and honestly by all. We must 
record, and he will always do it if it is possible— || recollect that there are feelings, and interests, and 


shall carry with him a record from the State from || sympathies on both sides of the question, and no 
which the fugitive has fled; which record shall con- || man who has ever brought his mind seriously w 
tain an adjudication of two facts, first, the fact of || the consideration of a suitable measure for the re- 
slavery, and secondly the fact of an elopement;and, || capture of runaway slaves, can fail to admit thut 
in the third place, such a general description of the | the questions is surrounded with great difficulties. 


slave as the court shall be enabled to give upon || On the one hand, if the owner of the slave could 





gether, not three incongruous and discordant mea- 
sures, but three measures of the same character, 
having, in a different form, the same general ob- 
jet “atti : | 
| will pass on, with a single observation on an | 
amendment introduced by the committee into the 
territorial bill. To that amendment | was opposed, 
but it was carried in the committee. It is an 
amendment which is to be found in the tenth sec- 


tion of one of the bills limiting the power of the || : 
| will result. The expense will be only two or || passed. 
| three dollars for the seal of the court, and the cer- | 


territorial legislature upon the subject of laws 
which it may pass. Amongst ot limitations, 


it declares “* that the territorial legislatare shall || 


have no power to pass any lay in respect to Afri- 
can slavery.’’ I did not then, and do not now 
attach much importance to the amendment, which 
was proposed by an honorable Senator, now in 
ny ie and carried by a majority of the commit- 
tee.” The effeet of that clause will at once be un- 
derstood by the Senate. It speaks of ** African”’ 
slavery. The word African was introduced so as 
to leave the territorial government at liberty to 
legislate as it might think proper on any other con- 
dition of slavery—* Peon” or ‘* Indian” slavery, 
which has so long existed under the Spanish 
regime. The object was to impose a restriction 
upon them as to the passage of any law either to 
admit or exclude African slavery, or of any law 
restricting it. The effect of that amendment will 
at once be seen. If the territorial legislature can 
pass no law with respect to African slavery, the 
state of the law as it xeists now in the Territories of 
Utah and New Mexico will continue to exist until 
the people form a constitution for themselves, 
when they can settle the question of slavery as 
they please. They will not be allowed to admit 
orexclude it. They will be restrained on the one 
hand from its admission, and on the other from its 
exclusion. Sir, { shall not enlarge oa the opinion 
which | have.already announced to the Senate as 
being held by me on this subject. My opinion is, 
that the law of Me3:ico, in all the variety of forms 
in which legislation can take place—that is te say, 
by the edict of a dictator, by the constitution of 
the people of Mexico, by the act of the legislative 
authority of Mexi all these modes of legis- 
lation, slavery has been abolished there. I am 
aware that some other Senators entertain a differ- 
ent opinion; but without going into a discussion 





| the slaveholder. 


| ords are ever held. 


such testimony as shall be brought before it. It || go into the non-slaveholding State, and seize his 
also provides that this record, taken from the || negro, put his hands upon him, and the whole 
county court, or from the court record in the slave- || world would recognize the truth of his ownership 
holding State, shall be carried to the free State, || of property, and the fact of the escape of that prop- 
and shall be there held to be competent and suf- || erty, there would be no difficulty then in those 
ficient evidence of the facts which it avows. || States where prejudice against slavery exists in the 
Now, sir, | heard objection made to this, that it || highestdegree. But he goes to a State which does 
would be an inconvenience and an expense to || notrecognize slavery. Recollect how different the 
I think the expense will be verv || state of fact is now from what it was in 1793, 
trifling compared to the great advantages whicn |! nearly sixty years ago, when the fugitive law 
There were, then, comparatively few 
|| free persons of color—few, compared to the num- 
|| bers which exist at present. By the progress of 
know the just reverence and respect in which rec- || emancipation in the slaveholding States, and the 
The slaveholder himself will || multiplication of them by natural causes, vast 
| feel, when he goes from Virginia to Ohio with this || numbers of them have rushed to the free States. 
record, that he has got a security which he never || There are in the cities of Philadelphia, New York, 





tificate and attestation of the clerk, &c. Sir, we 


a 





possessed before for the recovery of his property. || and Boston—I have not looked into the precise 
| And when the attestation of the clerk, under the | number—some eight or ten to one in proportion 
seal.of the court, is exhibited to the citizen of || to the number there were in 1793, when the act 
Ohio, that citizen will be disposed to respect, and || passed. 
bound to respect, under the laws of the United | In proportion to the number of free blacks, mu.- 
States, a record thus exhibited coming fiom a sis- || tiplied in the free States, does the difficulty in- 
ter State. The inconvenience will be very slight, || crease of recovering a fugitive from a slaveholding 
very inconsiderable, compared with the great || State. Recollect, Mr. President, that the rule of 
security of the slaveholder. || law is reversed in the two classes of States, In 
Mr. BUTLER. As the bill to which the Sena- || the slavebolding States the rule is, that color im- 
tor refers has been somewhat under my care, lam || plies slavery, and the onus probandi of freedom is 
sure the honorable Senator will allow me to ask a | thrown on the persons claiming it, as every per- 
question in relation to this amendment. Is it pro- || son in the slaveholding State is regarded prima 
that the certificate shall be from the judge or \| facie as a slave. On the contrary, when you go 
shail be from the court, as it is termed? because | || to the non-slaveholding States, color implies 
see it seems to be inferred that it must be given by \| freedom, and not slavery. The onus is shifted, 
a court, and a court of record. which has a techni- || and the fact of slavery must be proved. Every 
cal meaning. | desire the honorable Senator to } man who is seen in the free States, though he 
} 


inform me whether it is thus to be given by acourt || a man of color, is regarded as free. And whena 
me “te at chambers? || stranger from Virginia or Kentucky goes to a 
r. CLAY. Mr. President, I confess I hed in || remote part of Pennsylvania afd sees a black 
view the county courts and courts of probate whic person, who perhaps has been living there for 
prevail throughout the United States, and not the || years, and claims him te be his slave, the feelings 
judge. But it ean be so modified, if it be deemed || and sympathy of the neighborhood are naturally 
essential in the progress of the , tl | and necessarily excited in favor of the colored 
The committee partake of the spirit which | rson. We ail respect these feelings, where they 
have endeavored to manifest throughout this whole | are honestly entertained. Weil, sir, what are you 
distracted question. They are not wedded to any | to do in a case of thatkind? You will give every 
particular plan; and if any amendments are of- || satisfaction that can be given that the pergon 
ferred that will improve and better the bills re || whom you propose to arrest is your property, 
ed, they will be accepted. Jam sure that | an- | and is a fugitive from your service or labor. That 
swer every of the committee, vith || is the extent of one amendment which we pro- 
z s 
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pose to offer; but there is also another. The 
amendment upon which I have been commenting, 
provides for the production of a record. Now, 
what is the practical inconvenience of that? The 
other amendment provides, that when the owner 
of a slave shall arrest his property in a non-siave- 
holding State, and shall him before the proper 
functiwnary to obtain a certificate to authorize the 
return of that property to the State from which 
he fied, if he declares to that functionary at the 
time that he is a free man and nota slave, what 
does the provision require the officer to do? Why, 
to take a bond from the agent or owner, without 
surety, that he will carry the black person back 
to the county of the State from which he fled; and 
that at the firet court which may sit after his re- 
turn, he shall be carried there, if he again assert 


the right to his freedom; the court shall afford, | 


and the owner shall afford to him all the facilities 
which are requisite to enable him to establish his 
right to freedom, Now, no surety is even re- 
quired of the master. 
and yn thet I believe they all concurred, that it 
would be wrong to demand of a stranger, hun- 
dreds of miles from home, surety to take back the 
siave to the Siate from which he fled. The trial 
by jury is what is demanded by the non-slave- 
holuing States. Well, we put the party claimed 
to be a fugitive, back to the State from which he 
fled, and give him trial by jury in that State. 
Weil, sir, ought we not to make this concession ? 
It is but very litde inconvenience. | will tell you, 
sir, what will be the practical operation. It will 
be this: When a slave has escaped from the mas- 
ter and taken refuge in a free State, and that mas- 
ter Comes to recapture him and take him back to 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
i 
\ 
} 





new divine law of which they speak? The law 
of nature, sir! Look at itas it is promulgated, 
and even admitted or threatened to be enforced, in 
some quarters of the world. Well, sir, some of 
these people have discovered another plausible 
law of nature. ‘Lhere is a large class who say 
that if a man has acquired, no matter whether by 
his own exertions or by inheritance, a vast estate, 
much more than is necessary for the subsistence 
of himself and family, 1, who am starving, am en- 
titled by a law of nature to have a portion of these 
accumulated goods to save me from the death 
which threatens me. Here are you, with your 
barns full, with your warehouses full of goods, 
collected ffom all quarters of the globe; your kitch- 
ens, and Jaundries, and pantries all full of that 
which conduces to the subsistence and comfort of 
man;and here am I standing by, as Lazarus at 
the gate of the rich man, perishing from hanger— 


| will not the law of nature allow me to take enough 


|| of your superabundance to save me a little while 
The committee thought, 


from that death which is inevitable without I do 
it? Another modern law of nature is that the pos- 
session of niore Jand than you can cultivate, is a 
forbidden monopoly; and that the parchment from 
Heaven supersedes the parchment from Govern- 
ment! 
which strike at the foundaticns of all property, 


and threaten to crush in ruins the fabric of civil- 
ized society. Why, sir, trace this pretended law | 


of nature, about which, seriously, none of the phi- 
losophers are agreed, and apply it to one of the 
most interesting and solemn ceremonies of life. 


|| Go to a Mahometan country, and the Mahometan 


|| will tell you that you are entitled to as many wives | 
| ae l] 
|| as you can get. Come next to a Christian coun- 


the State frem which he fled, the slave will ery | try, and you will be told that you are entitled to 


out, ‘i do not know the man; | never saw him in }| but one. 
Heewill say anything || 
and will do anything to preserve to himself that || 
freedom of which he is for a moment in posses- | 


my life; Lam a free man.”’ 


sion. He will assert most confidently before the 
judge that he isa freeman. But take him back to 
the State from which he fled, to his comrades, and 
he will state the truth, and will disavow all claim 
to freedom, 


to the party claiming the fugitive. The case is 
bond without surety. That bond is transmitted 
by the officer taking it to the district attorney of 
the State trom which he has fled. That officer 
sees that the bond is faithfully fulfilled, and that 
the slave is taken before the court. 
fore the siave reaches home, he will acknowledge 
that he issa slave; there is an end of the bond and 
an end of the trouble about the matter. Is this 
unreasonable? Is it not a proper and rational con- 
cession to the prejudices, if you please, which ex- 
jat in the non-slaveholding States? Sir, our rights 


are to be asserted; our rights are to be maintained. | 


But they ought to be asserted and maintained ina 
manner not to wound unnecessarily the sensibili- 
ties of others. And in requiring such a bond as 
th:s amend ment proposes to exact from the owner, 
I do not think there is the slightest inconvenience 


imposed upon him, of which he ought to com- | 


plain. R 
Sir, there is one opinion prevailing—I hope not 


Perhaps, be- | 


The practical operation, therefore, of | 
the amendment which we have proposed, will be 
atrended with not the least earthly inconvenience . 


| 


|| knowledge. 


| 








| ing the sacred book to carry out into full 


Go to our friends the Shakers, and they 
will tell you that you are entitled to none. But 


there are persons in this age of enlightenment and | 


progress, and civilization, who will rise up in pub- 


lic assemblages, and, denouncing the church and | 


all that is sacred that belongs to u—denouncing 


| the founders of the religion which we all profess | 


and revere—will tell you that, notwithstanding 
the solemn oath which they have taken bY kiss- 
effect all 


the provisions of the Constitution of our country, 


there is a law of their God—a divine law, which | 
they have found out and nobody else has—supe- | 
| rior and paramount to all human law; and that 


they do not mean to obey this human law, but 
the divine law, of which, by some inspiration, by 
some means undisclosed, they have obtained a 
That is the class of persons which 
we do not propose to conciliate by any amend- 
ment, by any concession which we can make. 
But the committee, in considering this delicate 


| subject, and looking at the feelings and interests 


on both sides of the question, thought it best to 
offer these two provisions—that which requires 
the production of a record in the non-slaveholding 


|| States, and that which requires a bond to grant to 


the real claimant of his freedom a trial by jury, in 
the place where that trial ought to take place, 
according to a just interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, if it take place anywhere. 


|| Therefore, in order to obviate the difficulties which 


have been presented, and to satisfy the prejudices 


extensively—in some of the non slaveholding || in the non-slaveholding States, we propose to give 


State-, which nothing we can do will conciliate. 
Lathude to that opinion that asserts that there is a 
higher law—a divine law—a natural law—which 


the fugitive the right of trial by jury in the State 
from which he fled. The statement in the report 
of the committee is perfectly true, that the great- 


enuves a man, under whose roof a runaway has || est facilities are always extended to every man of 


come, to give him assistance, and succor, and hos- 
pitality. Where is the difference between receiv- 
ing aud harboring a known fugitive slave, and 
gins to the plantation of his master and stealing 
' 


color in the slaveholding States who sues for free- 
dom. I have never known an instance of a fail- 
ure on the part of a person thus suing to procure 
a verdict and judgment in his favor, if there were 


im away? A divine jaw, a natural law! And |! even slight grounds in support of his claim. And, 


who are they that venture to tell us what is divine 
and what is natural law? Where are their ere- 


the other day, at a meeting of some of these peo- 
ple at New York, Moses and all the centers 
were rejected, and that the name even of our 
biessed Saviour was treated with blasphemy and 
contempt by these propagators of a divine law, of 
a natural law, which they have discovered, above 
all human laws and constitutions. IM Moses and 
the prephets, and our Saviour and all others, are 
to be rejected, will they condescend to show us 
their authority for propagating this new law, this 


| 


dentials of prophecy? Why, sir, we are told that || of the bar appear against them. 


sir, so far is the sympathy in behalf of a person 
suing for his freedom carried, that few members 
{ will mention— 
though with no boastful spirit—that | myself never 
appeared but once in my life agains! a person suing 
for his freedom, but have appeared for them in 
many instances, without charging them a solitary 
cent. That, | believe, is the general course of the 
liberal and eminent portion of the bar throughout 
the country. One case | made an exception; but 
it wasacase where I appeared for a particular 
friend. | told himy ** Sit, 1 will not appear against 
‘your negroes upless |.am perfectly satisfied that 


+ 


Wild, reckless, and abominable theories, | 
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The Compromise Bills—Mr. Clay. a 


* they have no right to freedom: and even ; 

‘ become, after the progress of the stahcaee 
‘ that they are entitled to freedom, I shall" 
* your cause.’’ 1 venture to say, then, thar nee 
that relates to tenderness of trea t Ph 


> tment to 
tion of our population, and to the adenine 


of justice to them, and the su : 
aabien can be found in niet ‘Sa 
that is not honorable and creditable to een its 
Mr. President, the only measure remaining 
which { shall say a word now, is the aboige 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia Th of 
is, 1 believe, precious little of it. I belie” 
first man in my life that I ever heard ieee 
that trade was a southern man—John Randoips, 
of Roanoke. I believe there has been no th : 
within the last forty years, when, if cone 
— upon Congress, there would not have bee, 
found a majority—perhaps a majority from x 
slaveholding States themselves—in fayor of = 
abolition of the slave trade in this District, Ty" 
bill which the committee has reported is founded 
upon the law of Maryland, as it existed whe 
this District was set apart and ceded to the United 
States. Maryland has since very often changed 
her laws. hat is their exact condition at pres. 
ent lam not aware. I have heard that she has 
made a change at the last session, and | am to\j 
that they may again be changed in the course of , 
year or two. Sir, some years ago it would haye 
been thought a great concession to the feelings 
and wishes of the North to abolish this slay, 
trade. Now, I have seen some of the rabid abo. 
lition papers denounce it as amountirg to nothin 
It is nothing that slavery is interdicted in Califor. 
nia! They do not care for all that. And wij 
my friends—some of my friends on the other side 
of the house—allow me to say a word or two with 
respect to their course in relation to this measure? 
At the beginning of this session, as you know, 
that offensive proviso, called the ‘ Wilmot pro. 
viso,’’ was what was the most apprehended, and 
what all the slaveholding States were most desi- 
rous to get rid of. Well, sir, by the operation of 
causes upon the northern mind friendly to the 
Union, hopes are inspired, which I trust will not 
be frustrated in the progress of this measure, that 
the North, or at least a sufficient portion of the 
North, are now willing to dispense with the pro- 
viso. When, the other day, on the coming in of 
the report to these measures, it was objected, by 
way of reproach, that they were simply carry- 
| ing out my own plan, my honorable friend from 
North Carolina at the moment justly pointed out 
the essenti ifferences between the plan, as con- 
tained in the resolutions offered by me, and that 
now presented by the committee. At the time [ 
offered those resolutions, knowing what conse- 
quences, and, as | sometimes feared, fatal conse- 
quences, might result from the fact of the North 
insisting on that proviso, by way of com tion, 
in one of the resolutions which | offered—Me sec- 
ond one—I stated two truths, one of law and one 
of fact, which | thought ought to satisfy the North 
that it ought no lenger to insist on the Wilmot 
proviso. Those truths were not incorporated in 
|| the bill reported by the committee, but they exist, 
nevertheless, as truths. IL believe them both now 
as much as I did in February last. I know there 
are others who do not concur with me in opinion. 
Every Senator must decide for himself, as the 
country will decide for itself, when the question 
comes to be considered. Well, when our southern 
friends found they were rid of the proviso, they 
|| were highly satisfied, and I shared with them in 
their satisfaction. If 1 am not much mistaken, 4 
majority of them would have said, ‘ If, Mr. 
Lay, you had not put those two obnoxious truths 
n them, we should have been satisfied with your 
series of resolutions.” Well, sir, we have got rid 
of the Wilmot provigo; we have got rid of the en- 
actment into laws of the two truths to which | 
refer; but I fear there are some of our southern 
brethren who are not yet satisfied. There are 
some who say that there is the Wilmot pro- 
viso, under another form, lurking in the laws of 
Mexico, or lurking in the mountains of Mexico, 
in that natural fact to which my honorable frien 
from Massachusetts adverted, as 1 myself did 
when I hinted that the law of nature was adversé 
the ——s 
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hic ig something further, there are other difficul- |. 
in the wav of the adjustment of these eaeeer 
eiectl of difference, and of obtaining that whi 
ae to be desired—the cementing of the bonds |, 
af this Union. ; ‘ 
Mr. President, I do not despair, I will not || 
ir, that the measure will be carried. And | 
oald almost stake my existence, if I dared, that 
whee measures which have been reported by the || 
mmittee of thirteen were submitted to the people 
if the United States to-morrow, and their vote 
ld taken upon them, there would be nine-tenths 
if them in favor of the pacification which is im- 
odied in that report. 4 
Mr. President, what have we been looking at? 
What are we looking at?) The ‘ proviso” —an 
traction always—thrust upon the South by the 
North against all the necessities of the case, against | 
si the warnings which the North ought to have 
jstened to coming from the South; pressed unne- 
sesarily for any northern object; opposed, I ad- 
mit, by the South with a degree of earnestness 
yocalled for, | think, by the nature of the provis- 
ion, but with a degree of earnestness natural to 
the South, and which the North itself perhaps 
would have displayed if a reversal of the condi- 


ken place. Why do you of the North press it? | 
You say because It 18 In obedience to certain senti- | 
ments In behalf of human freedom and human 
rights which you entertain. You are likely to 
accomplish those objects at once by the progress 
ofevents, without pressing this obnoxious measure. 
You may retort, why is, it opposed at the South? 
tis opposed at the South because the South feels 
that, when once legislation on the subject of slavery 
begins, there is no seeing where itis to end. Be- 
gin itin the District of Columbia; begin it in the 
Territories of Utah and New Mexico and Califor- 
nia; assert your power there to-day, and in spite of 
all the protestations—and you are not wanting in 
making protestations—that you have no purpose 
of extending it to the southern States, what se- 
cority can you give them thata new sect will not 
arise with a new version of the Constitution, or 
with something above or below the Constitution, 
which shall authorize them to carry their notions 
into the bosoms of the slaveholding States, and 
endeavor to emancipate from bondage all the slaves 
there? Sir, the South has felt that her security 
lies in denying at the threshold your right to touch 
the subject of slavery. She said, ‘* Begin, and 
who can tell where you will end; let one genera- 
tion begin and assert the doctrine forghe moment, 
forbearing as they may be in order (@ secure their 
present objects, their successors may arise with 
new notions, and new principles, and new exposi- 
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, was desired or expected three months ago, | civilized world the example of one great and glori- | by this slaveholding inquisition. 


| and consummating the act of concord, harmony, | 


|| strongest anti-slavery districts in the Union, | feel | 
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The Slavery Question—Mr. Julian. 


Ho. or Reps. 








We must, I 
ous Republic fulfilling the high destiny that belongs | suppose, make a boofire of the writings of Whit- 
to it, demonstrating beyond all doubt man’s ca- 1 tier, and expurgate our best literature. Indeed, 
pacity for self-government; these motives and || to be consistent, and in order to eredicate every 
these considerations will, | confidently hope and | trace of ** fanaticism’? from the minds of the people, 
fervently pray, animate us all, bringing us together || we must blot out the history of the American 
to dismiss alike questions of abstraction and form, || Revolution, and ‘“€eep our liberty a secret,” lest 
we should give offence to the immaculate insti- 
tation of the South. Of other institutions of 
society we may speak with the utmost freedom. 
We may talk of northern Jabor and northern 
| pauperism. We may advocate with tongue and 
pen the most radical schemes of reform, and thue 
assail every existing form of civilization. We may 
discourse freely of things even the most sacred, 
as the Supreme Being, His attributes and provi- 
| dence,—yes, in this boasted land of free speech, 
we may deny his existence, or blaspheme his 
name by invoking his sanction of the most 
| Heaven-daring crimes. But American slavery is 
|| an institution so precious, so beneficent, so exalied 
|| among the ordinances of God, so * sanctioned 
and sanetified by the legislation of two hundred 
ears,’’ that northern men are not permitied to 
reathe an honest whisper against it. We must 
| called upon to express, as nearly as may be, the || hold our tongues and seal our lips before the 
| views and feelings of my constituents, in reference | majesty of this southern Moloch, lést he should 
to the exciting and painfully-interesting question of || lose some of the victims which otherwise his 
, Slavery. Iam not vain enough to suppose that | worshippers might sacrifice upon his blood-stained 
anything [ may say will influence the action of || altar. Oh! the devouring loveliness, the enraptur- 
| this committee; yet I should hereafter reproach || ing beauties, the unspeakable beatitudes of the 
| myself were I to sit here day after day, and week || “ patriarchal institution!’ And what a blessed 
| after week, till the close of the session, listening | thing it must be to live in the pure atmosphere, 
to the monstrous heresies, and | am tempted to | and under the clear sky of the South, feasting 
say the impudent bluster, of southern gentlemen, | upon philosophy and reason, far removed from 
without confronting them on this floor with a be- || the folly and ** fanaticism” of the North! 
coming protest in the name of the people Lhavethe | And the gentleman from Mississippi, like his 
| honor to represent. Sir, what is the language || friend from North Carolina, is in favor of extend- 
with which these gentlemen have greeted our ears || ing the blessings of slavery at all hazards. The 
for some months past? The gentleman from North ! South will not submit to be girdled round by free 
Carolina (Mr. Crineman] tells us, that less pau- | soil; and if we dare to thwart her purpose, we are 
| perism and crime abound in the South than in the || reminded of the struggle of our fathers against 
| North, and that there never has existed a higher | British tyranny. Southern gentlemen point as 
| state of civilization than is now exhibited by the || to the battle-fields of our Revolution, and bid us 
| slaveholding States of this Union; and so in love || beware. A northern man, especially if disposed 
| is he with his “ peculiar institution,’’ which thus || to be “ fanatical,’’ would suppose that our south- 
| promotes the growth of civilization by turning || ern brethren would avoid such allugions. Our 
three millions of human beings into savages, and || fathers, it is true, resisted the aggressions of the 
prevents them from becoming paupers by con- || mother country ‘at all hazards, and to the last 
verting them into brutes, that he gives out the || extremity ;’’ but their resistance was not in behalf 
| threat, doubtless in behalf of his southern friends, || of slavery, but freedom. Mr. Madison declared 
| that unlessthey are permitted, under national sanc- || in 1783, that “it was the boast and pride of Amer- 
tion, to extend their accursed system over the vir- || ica that the rights for which she contended were 
gin soil of our territories, they will block the || the rights of human nature.’? And Mr. Jefferson 
wheels of Government, revolationize the forms of || said, that ‘one hour’’ of this American slavery, 
legislation, and involve this nation in the horrors | which has been so recently transfigured into all 
of civil war Nay, he goes farther, and antici- 
ting the triumph of northern arms, and compar- | 


and e, in such a manner as to heal not one | 
only, but all the wounds of the country. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


‘SPEECH OF MR. GEO. W. JULIAN, 
OF INDIANA, 

In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
May 14, 1850, 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Constitution of California. 


Mr. JULIAN said : l} 
Mr. Cuainman: Representing, as I do, one of the 








} 





tions of the Constitution and laws of nature, and 
carry those notions and new principles into the 
bosom of the slaveholding States.’? The cases, 
then, gentlemen of the North and gentlemen of the 
South, do not stand upon an equal footing. When 
you, on the one hand, unnecessarily press an 
offensive and alarming measure on the South, the 
South repels it from the highest of all human mo- 
uves of action, the security of property and life, 
- of everything else interesting and valuable in 
ife, 


Mr. President, after we have got rid, as I had 
hoped of all these troubles—after this Wilmot 
proviso has disappeared, as I trust it may, both in 
thisand the other end of the Capitol—after we 
have been disputing two or three years or more, 
on the one hand about a mere abstraction, and on 
the other, if it were fraught with evil, not so much 
present as distant and future, when we are arriving 
ata conclusion, what are the new difficulties that 
sprmg up around us? Matters of form. The 
purest question of form that was ever presented to 
the mind of man—whether we shall combine in 
One united bill three measures, all of which are 
necessary and homogeneous, or separate them into 
three distinct bills passing each in its turn if it can 
bedone, . 

Mr. President, [ trust that the feelings of attach- 


| blessedness, “* is fraught with more misery than 
ages of that which we rose in rebellion to oppose.”’ 
ing the vanquished ‘‘chivairy” to the Spartans at || In speaking of an apprehended struggle of the 

Thermopyle, he kindly furnishes the future his- || blacks to rid themselves of their bondage, he af- 

torian with the epitaph which is to tell posterity || firmed that “ the Almighty has no attribute which 

the sad story of slaveholding valor: ‘ Here lived || can take sides with us in such a contest.” Yet 
|| and died as noble a race as the sun ever shone upon,’’ | southern gentlemen appeal to our revolutionery 

| fighting (he should have added) for the extension || history as a warning to us, and a justification of a 
and perpetuation of human bondage! || war on their part, not for the establishment, but 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Brown) | for the subversion of liberty and the destruction of 
manifests an equal devotion to the controlling inter- || ** the rights of human nature,’”’ by the indefinice 
est of the South. He declares that he ‘* regards || extension over free lands of that system of bond- 
slavery as a great moral, social, political, and re- || age which the very soul of Jefferson abhorred. 
ligious blessing—a_ blessing © the slave and a || All this to northern men seems strange. Asa 
blessing to the master.”” The celebrated John | specimen of southern philesophy it may be very 
Wesley was so “fanatical” as to declare that || creditable to politicians from that quarter, and it 
‘¢ slavery is the sum of all*villainies.’”’ Had he || may appeal powerfully to their patriotism, but we 
lived in this enlightened age and Christian land, || cannot comprehend it. Nothing short of the 
he would have learned that, on the contrary, it is || serene understanding and unclouded vision of @ 
the sum of all blessings. He would nave been || slaveholder, can penetrate into the marrow of such 
told that even the Bible sanctions it as a Divine | arguments in defence of the South. 

‘institution. Southern gentlemen remind us that || The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Morton} 
it * existed in the tents of the Patriarchs, and in || makes war upon the ballot-box. He says it bas 
the households of his own chosen ple;’” that || become “ sectional;’’ and a distinguished gentle- 

| ‘it was established by decree of Almighty God,’”’ | man in the other end of the Capitol, after charging 

and “is sanctioned in the Bible—in both Testa- | it with being the parent of the anti-slavery agita- 
ments—from Genesis to Revelation;”’ and so sa- | tion and its apprehended disasters to the country, 
| credly is it to be cherished, that we in the North | pronounces it ** worse than Pandora’s box.” We 
are not allowed to give utterance to our deepest in the North have been taught that a constitutional 
moral convictions respecting it. My friend from | majority should rule. We believe this principle 











ment to the Union, of love for its past glory, of |, Mississippi graciously admits that we think sla- | lies at the foundation of our free system of govern~ 


anticipation of its future benefits and happiness; 


8 fraternal feeling 


which ht to be common 


throughout all parts of the country; the desire to 
live together in peace and harmony, to prosper as 
prospered heretofore, to hold up to the 


we have 





very an evil; but he adds, “‘ very well, think so; || ment. We have been so “ fanatical’ as to re- 
but keep your thoughts to yourselves.”” Thus,inthe | gard the ballot box as the palladium of our lib- 
imperative mood and characteristic style of asiave- | erty. But our slaveholding brethren have diseoy~ 
driver are we to be silenced. In this “ freest na- || ered that this supposed saleguard of freedom is in 
tion on earth,” our thoughts must be suppressed || fact an engine of mischief, It is the in- 
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etrament by which this Union is to be broken into ll is frequently brought against us. You can scarcely with his complaint. It is not 


fragments. How we should get along in a Dem- || open a newspaper from that quarter in which 
ocratic government without it, lam not able to ex- || it is not gravely made. It has been again and 
plain; and I regret that southern gentlemen, whose 1 again denied by northern men on this floor, but 
minds are free from any **fanatical” influence, have | southern gentlemen still continue to repeat it. 
not seen fit to enlighten us on that subject. || Sometimes it is preferred against the people of the 

The gentleman from Georgia®{ Mr. Menkniesis '| North generally, but more frequently against a 
aarails the dogma that ‘* men are created equal:” || comparatively small portion of them as the F'ree- 
he styles it “® mystical postulate,” although our || Soil party. The charge is utterly unfounded in 
fathers regarded it as a self-evident truth. They, || truth. The Whigs and Democrats of the North, 
} suppose, lived in the twilight of political wis- || as well as the Free Soil men, disclaim all righton 
dom; for since | have nad the honor to occupy a || the part of Congress to touch the institution of 
sent on this floor, | have on more occasions than || slavery where it exists. We all agree that the 
one heard southern gentlemen denounce Jefferson || subject is beyond our control. As regards the 
as a sophist, and the Declaration of Independence |; naked question of constitutional power, Congress 
as a humbug. And some of these gentlemen, || has no more right to abolish slavery in South 
sirange to tell, coolly style themselves Democrats! || Carolina, than it has to abolish free schools in 
Why, we are told that so far from being created || Massachusetts—no more right to support slavery 
equal, men are notcreated at all. Adam alone wasa || in the one State than in the other. It is an insti- 
ereated man. Neither are men born, Infants are || tution dependent wholly upon State sovereignty, 
born, and grow up to the estate of manhood; but || with which the General Government has no more 
men are neither born nor created. The equality of i concern than with slavery in Russia or Austria. 
men is declared to be absurd for other reasons. | It is true, that some of us in the North claim the 
Some men, weare told, are taller than others, some || right to assault slavery with moral weapons, even 
of » fairer complexion, some more richly endowed || in the States. 





of Independence had meant to affirm that men dre || ourselves, we shall obey him if it suits us. We 


equal in respect to their physical or intellectuai || have a right to employ those moral forces by 


peculiarities ! | which reforms of every kind are carried forward. 
Mr. Chairman, I will speak seriously. 


I need || We understand the power of opinion. We be- 


not further multiply these examples of southern || lieve, in the language of Dr. Channing, that ‘‘ opin- | 


opinion and feeling. {have brought them forward || ion is stronger than kings, mobs, Lynch-laws, or 
because, while the ery of * northern fanaticism” || any other laws for the suppression of thought and 
is ineessantly ringing in our ears, | desire the || Speech;”’ and that, ‘* whoever spreads through his 


country to judge whether a much larger share of | circle, be that circle wide or narrow, just opin- | 


fanaticism does not exist in the southern States; || ions and viewsrespecting slavery, hastens its fall.” 
and whether this slaveholding fanaticism is not || Sir, it is not only our right, but our duty, to give 
infinitely less excusable than that which prevails | utterance to our cherished moral convictions; and 
in the North. Sir, [ can respect the man who, | if slavery, rooted as itis in the institations and 
under the impulse of philanthropy or patriotism, '| opinions of the South, cannot brave the growing 
deals his it!-judged blows at an institution which || disapprobation of Christendom, let it perish. And 
is crushing the dearest rights of millions, and now || it will perish. If, by ‘* reénacting the law of God,” 
seeks at all hazards to carse new regions with its || we can prevent its extension, the South will be 


older, who, with his foot upon the neck of his || cipation. She will realize forcibly the important 
brother, sits down with his Bible in one hand and || fact, which she now endeavors to overlook, that 





his metaphysics in the other, to argue with me, || truth, justice, humanity, and the spirit of the age, | 
I will not | 


that the traths of the Declaration of Independence || are all leagued against her system. I wi 
are mere sophisms, and that the forcible stripping || harbor the impious thought that an institution, so 


of three millions of human beings of all their || freighted with wretchedness and wo, is to be per- | 


righta, even their humanity itself, receives the {| petuated under the providence of God. I cannot 
sanction of the Almighty, and isa blessing toboth || adopt a principle that would dethrone the Al- 
tyrant afd slave. This is a species of fanaticism | 

above all others the most distasteful, the most pre- 
posterous, the most revolting. I will not under- 
take to combat these absurdities of its champions; || silenced by the hackneyed argument that slavery 
for it has been said truly, that to argue with men || is a civil institution, and therefore none of our 
who have renounced the use and authority of rea- || business. We deny that the public laws of a 


world, It is * the fool’? who ** hath said in his 
heart there is no God.” Nor do we mean to be 


of : When the slaveholder says to us | 
with intellect; as if the author of the Declaration || that on this subject we must keep our thoughts to | 


mighty, and make Satan the governor of the moral | 
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son, and whose philosophy consists in holding || community can sanctify oppression, or stifle the | 


humanity in contempt, is like administering medi- || expression of our sympathy for the oppressed. 
cine to the dead, or endeavoring to convert an || Your slavery, when intrenched behind your insti- 
atheint by Scripture. || tutions, is still slavery; and although your laws 
Mr. Chairman, we hear much of northern and | may uphold it, they cannot repeal that Christian 
southern aggression. Nothing is more current én | 
southern speeches and newspapers than the charge | 
that the people of the free Siates are ssing 
upon the rights of the South; and this Union, u 
seems, is to be dissolved, unless these aggressions || the action of the General Government, to interfere 
shall cease. On the other hand, the people of the || with slavery in the slaveholding States. We most 
free Siates charge the South with being the ag- | emphatically disavow any such purpose. Are we, 
gressor, and plead not guilty to the indictment of | then, guilty of aggression upon the rights of the 
the slaveholders. Now, how stands the case?! slaveholder? 
Who is the aggressor? This is the question to be We are charged with violating the clause in the 
soived, and the one | propose mainly to examine. || Federal Constitution relative to fugitives from 
i wish to do this fairlyand dispassionately; for I labor. This is among the gravest accusations pre- 
am fully aware of the differences of opinion || ferred against us. Sir, this clause, and the act of 
which prevail in regard to it, resulting, perhaps || Congress made in pursuance of it, have been elab- 
necessarily, from the different circamstances of the || orately argued and solemnly adjudicated upon in 
parties! | the highest court in this nation. Our duty in the 
‘Vie charge of northern aggression I certainly | free States has been made so plain that achild may 
deny. It tas no just foundation. Neither is the || understand it. 1 would not refer to this subject, 
charge of southern aggression, perhaps, fully and which has been so often discussed on this floor, 





our race. But while i thus frankly avow these 
sentiments, I repeat what I have already said, that 
the people of the North claim no right, through 





strictly true. ‘The truth rather seems to be, that || and repeat what has been so often said, were it 
under the lead of southern counsels, both sections || not for the unending clamor of the South against 
of the Union have united in enlarging and ag- || us. We are driven to a repetition of the grounds 
grandizing the slave power, This proposition | || of our defence. We say the slave hunter may 
shall endeavor to establish. come upon our soil in pursuit of his fugitive, and 

W hut are these northern aggressions of which | take him, if he is able, either with or without war- 
we have beard so much complaint? Of what hos- || rant, and we are not allowed to interfere in the 
ule acta do they consist? ave the pore of the || race. “ Hands off’’ is our covenant, and the 
free States attempted to interfere, by law, with || whole of it. If the owner sees fit to sue out @ 


slavery in the South? This charge, | am aware, || warrant, he must go before a United States officer 





| interference. 
| tion, and the instinct to be free; and it would indeed 
| be wonderful did he not, of his own will and by his 


n | own efforts, struggle for the prize of which he has 
law, which teaches the universal brotherhood of || 


| of men. 
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State magistrates to aid him, the execute ot 
clause in question depending exclusively the 
Federal authority. I think I state fairly the a 
ion of the Supreme Court in the case of Pris.” 
the State of Pennsylvania. Now, if Co." 
alone can provide for the execution of thi — 
through Federal jurisdiction, and the State oe 
trates of the North are under no obligations na. 
terfere, is it a violation of the constitutions! he 
of the South for us to pass laws Prohibiting s, . 
interference? 1 would like to have southern NS 
tlemen answer this ee for 1 insist upon it, 
that if the Federal Constitution does not re _ 
them to assist in the recapture of fugitives, jt a 
not be an aggression upon southern rights to with. 
hold such assistance, and thus maintain the posi. 
tion of neutrality, or non-action, assigned them |, 

the Constitution. Can it be that the northern 
States have any other duties to perform than those 
which the Constitation itself imposes? Is slayer 

so endeared to us that we must volunteer jn jig 
support? Sir, in examining this question, the 
constitutional rights of the South, and the ¢eo;. 
responding constitutional obligations of the North 
are the only legitimate matters of consideration, 
No free State has as yet passed any laws dischar. 
ging fugitives from the service they owe by the 
laws of other States, or preventing their recapture: 
and if this is not done, there can be no reasonab|s 
ground of complaint against the North Accord. 


|| ing to the decision alluded to, the fugitive may be 


recaptured without warrant, and, without any trial 
of his rights by jury or otherwise, carried into 
slavery. This manifestly exposes the colored 
people of the free States to the southern kidnap. 
per. ‘They have the right, which belongs to all 
communities, to guard the liberties of their own 
citizens; and if, for this purpose, some of them 
have passed laws against the kidnapping of free 
persons as slaves, and providing a trial by jury to 
determine the question whether the party claimed 


rards tc , || is or is not a slave, isit an aggression upon south- 
en but it is difficult to reapect the slave- || constrained to adopt some plan of gradual eman- | 
1 


ern rights?) When the free colored citizens of the 
North visit the ports of South Carolina, they are 
thrown into prison, and sometimes even sold into 
slavery. This, if I mistake not, is justified by the 


| South on the ground of a necessary police regula- 


tion. Have not the northern States a right to 
establish their police regulations, to secure the 
rights of their citizens? Are not police regulations 
in behalf of liberty as justifiable as police regula- 
tions in behalf of slavery? 

As regards the enticement of slaves from their 
masters, thegnumber of such cases is small. 
‘Neither the States, nor the mass of their citizens, 
are accountable, or have any connection whatever 
with such transactions. ‘The great majority of es- 
capes are prompted by other causes than northern 
The slave has the power of locomo- 


been robbed. That men will strive to better their 
condition is a law of nature. The flight of the bond- 
man is a necessary consequence of the oppression 
under which he groans, Blame not the North for 
this, but blame your diabolical system, which im- 
piously tramples under foot the God-given rights 
Upbraid nature, for she is always ‘ agi- 
tating’’ the question of slavery, and persuading its 
victims to flee. You hold three millions of your 
fellow-beings as chattels. You shut out from them 
the light of the Bible, and degrade and brutalize 
them to the extent of your power, for your system 
requires it. You deny them that principle of eter: 
nal justice, a fair day’s wages for a fair day® 
work. You sunder their dearest relations, separa- 
ting at your will husbands and wives, parents a! 
children. And do you suppose the poor slave, 
smarting under these be will not seek deliv- 
erance by flight? And when, through peri! and 
starvation, he finds his way among us, panting for 
that liberty for which our fathers poured out their 
blood, do you imagine we shall drop our work 
and join in the chase with his Christless pursuers? 
Sir, there is no power on earth that can induce us 
thus to take sides with the oppressor. Such, | rejoice 
to believe, is the public sentiment of the North, 
that I care not what laws may enact, 
the slavehunter will find hi unaided. The 
free States will observe faithfully the compromises 
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stitution. They will givé up their soil 
oi ground for the slaveholder, suspend- || 
their sovereignty that he may give free chase || 
wo his fugitive. They will pass no law to discharge || 
‘» from the service he may legally owe to his | 
ae, or to hinder his recapture. But we will 
ws actively codperate against the unhappy victim |) 
° our tyranny. And if southern gentlemen 
ae to insist upon such active coéperation on our 
peo as a cindition of their continuing in the 
Union, they may as well, in my judgment, begin 
ook about them for some ngs be getting out of 
icon the best terms they can. nder no circum- 
yances, I trust, will we yield to their demand. 
Another intolerable aggression with which the 
North is charged is that of scattering incendiary 
‘yolications in the South, designed to incite insur- 
rections among the slaves. The southern gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania*{Mr. Ross} has paraded 
this charge in the most hideous colors. My friend 
fom North Carolina has also been quite graphic 
in setting it forth, declaring that the free States 
«keep up and foster in their bosoms Abolition 
i societies, Whose main purpose is to scatter fire- 
‘brands throughout the South, to incite servile 
‘insurrections, and stimulate by licentious pic- 
‘yres our negroes to invade the persons of our 
‘white women.”’ Sir, this is a serious accusation, 
aod if true, the South unquestionably has a right 
iocomplain. I will not charge the gentleman with 
fabricating it, but I regret that he did not produce 
the evidence on which he felt authorized to make 
it. | deny the charge. | deny that the free 
States ** keep up and foster in their bosoms Abo- 
lition societies,’’ for any purpose. The Aboli ion 
societies, now known as such, belong to what is 
called the Garrison school. The northern States || 
are no more responsible for their doings than the |) 
southern States. Unlike all other parties in the || 
North, they lay down their platform outside of the 
Constitution, and hold that the freedom of the black 
| 
| 


-aaseaeaananead ee eae — 2 


race can only be accomplished by its overthrow; 
but they rely upon moral force alone for the tri- 
umph of their cause. I deny that they are guilty 
of inciting, or of wishing to incite, servile insur- 
rections, or of scattering firebrands among the 
slaves; or licentious pictures. These Abolitionists 
are generally the friends of peace, non-resistants, 
the enemies of violence and blood; and they would 
regret as much as any people in the Union to see 
a servile war set on foot by the millions in the 
land of slavery. I will add further, while dissent- 
ing entirely from their doctrines, that they have 
among them some of the purest and most gifted 
men in the nation. But is the charge meant for | 
the Free-Soil party of the North? Are they the || 
incendiaries complained of, and their doctrines the 
firebrands which have been scattered in the South ? 
We hold that Congress should abolish slavery in 
this Dictrict, prevent its extension beyond its pres- | 
ent limits, refuse the admission of any more slave 
States, and that the Government should relieve 
itself from all responsibility for the existence or | 
support of slavery where it has the constitutional | 
power thus to relieve itself, leaving it a State in- 
stitution, dependent upon State sovereignty exclu- || 
sively. We are for non-intervention in its true || 
sense. Such is our creed, and we proclaim it 
North and South. If it is incendiary, then are 
we guilty, for our newspapers circulate in the 
slaveholding States. If our faith is a firebrand, 
we have scattered it, not among your slaves, who 
are unable to read, but among their owners, 
Acting within the Constitution, and resolving not 
to go beyond its granted powers, we mean to avail 
ourselves of a free press to disseminate our views 
far and wide. If truth is incendiary, we shall 
still proclaim it; if our constitutional acts are fire- 
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| have nothing to do with it. 


| counted equal to three of our citizens. 
| viously, the passage of the proviso would not | 
| invalidate the rights of the South growing out of } 


| tain that these subjects of taxation, representatiun, | 
| and the recovery of fugitives, are the only matters || expectation that the boundaries of the United 


i| that eg 





brands, we shall nevertheless do our duty. Sir, 
this charge has been conceived in the diseased 
brain of the slaveholder, or the sickly conscience 
of the doughface. * I reiterate my denial that any 
party in the free States has labored to bring about 
& war between the two races in the South. Iam 
aware that we have our ultra men among us, 
ner do I pretend to justify all they have done. 
They must answer for themselves, and cannot 
invoive the North in their responsibility. But 
there is no party in the free States that harbors 
any such purpose, or that would not shudder at 
the contemplation of so merciless and heart-ap- 
& project, . 
+ 


Henne ea aS a 


| tion that was to last for ages, the idea stood out | in its most objectionable form; and it was again 
| "palpably before their minds, that the days of sla- || exercised in 1848, with the sanction of a slave- 


The. Slavery Question—Mr. Julian. 


Passing over the subject of slavery in this Dis- | 


| trict, which I shall notice in a different connection, || 
| | come now to the Wilmot proviso. This would | 
| seem. to be the sum of all wrongs and outrages— | 


the aggression of aggressions—the monster that, | 
if not at once throtted and destroyed, is to rend | 
the Union asunder. Let us once more look it in | 
the face, take its dimensions, and contemplate its | 


| supposed power of mischief. This Wilmot pro- | 
| viso has been much discussed in Congress, and | 


throughout the country; it might be thought, by || 
this time, a stale topic; yetit is far from being an || 
uninteresting one, as the continual discussion of it 
here evinces. Endeavoring as much as possible 
to lay aside passion, | would say to southern gen- 
tlemen, ‘* Let us reason together.”” Suppose this || 
alarming measure should pass through both 
Houses of Congress,and receive the Executive 
sanction, | ask wherein would consist the aggres- | 
sion upon the guarantied rights of the Suuth? 
Would not every slave State still retain its sover- 
eignty over its peculisr institution? Would not 
the rights of the master, as sanctioned by local 
law, remain unimpaired? Look next at the con- 
stitutional compromises. The free States bound 
themselves to allow you to pursue your fugitives | 
upon their soil. Would the adoption of the pro- || 
viso affect, in the smallest degree, this right? 
We agreed that you might carry on—or, if you | 
please, that we would join you in carrying on— | 
the slave trade, for twenty years. We faithfully 
lived up to this compromise; and there is, long 
since, an end of it. Of course, the proviso can }| 
y Lastly, it was stipu- || 
lated that every five of your slaves, for the pur- || 
poses of taxation and representation, should be 1 


Most ob- | 


subsequently admitted, would retain all the ad- || 
vantages of the original bargain. Now, I main- | 
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| a decaying interest, a perishing institution. 


| corner-stone of our republican edifice.”’ 


|| and all-absorbing interest of the nation 
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very were numbered? Be it remembered, too, that 
at the time the Constitution was adopted, slavery 
had already been abolished, or measures had been 
taken for its abolition, in seven of the thirteen colo- 
nies; and at the very time the Convention which 
formed the Constitution was in session, maturing 


| its provisions, the Congress of the Confederation 


was sitting at New York, enacting the celebrated 
ordinance by which territory enough for five large 
States was forever consecrated to freedom. Every 
inch of soil which the Government then owned 


| was, by this ordinance, made free, and a prepon- 
| derance secured in favor of the North of twelve non- 


slaveholding to only six slaveholding States, Thus 
we see, that at the time the Government wasabout 
to enter upon its career, and to exemplify the 
spirit of its founders, slavery was a receding power, 
Not 
chains and stripes, but freedom, was the domi- 
nant idea, the great thought of our fathers. They 
would have been astounded at the suggestion that 
slavery was to be perpetuated in this country, as 
the source of all blessings, and lauded as “the 
Ik was 
among them, and had been forced upon them by 


| the mother country; and not being able immedi- 


ately to get rid of it, it was to be tolerated and en- 
dured, till measures could be taken for ite final ex- 
tirpation from the land. And if they regarded it | 
as a curse, and did not expect it to be perpetuated ) 
where it then existed, much less did they im- 
agine that it was to be carried into new regions 
under the sanction of the government of their 
formation, and become the great central power 
Sie, the 
thought is monstrous, that the northern Stutes, 
when reluctantly agreeing to those compromises 
by which slavery received a qualified suppert in 
the old States, intended that those compromises 


| this compromise. The old slave States, and those || should afterwards be indefinitely extended over 


the American continent. Let it be borne in mind, 
also, as corroborating the view under consiudera- 
tion, that the founders of our Government had no 


touching which Congress can constitutionally || States, as established by the treaty of 1783, wouid 


legislate in favor of slavery. So far, 1 admit, our || ever be enlarged. 


fathers compromised the freedom of the black 


There is not one syllable of 
evidence, either in the Constitution 


self, or the 
race, and involved the free States in the political || history of its‘ formation, to justify ee idea that 
obligation to uphold slavery. Beyond these ex- || the acquisition of foreign territory was contem- 


press compromises, they did not go, nor design || plated. 


This has been admitted by distinguished 


togo. They yielded thus much to the South, un- || southern gentlemen in this Hall, and in the other 


perpetually exerted on the side of freedom,” and | 
would ey cease to existin the | 
country. t 


do not speak of this as matter of con- 
jecture. 


As early as 1774, Mr. Jefferson declared | 


that **the abolition of domestic slavery is the || 


greatest object of desire in these colonies ;’’ and | 


the opinion was then common throughout the 
country that this object could be attained by dis- 


continuing the importation of slaves from abroad. || 


The action of the memorable Congress of this 
year, and popular movements in all the colonies, | 


| der the impelling desire for union, believing that || 
| the powers of the Government, with the excep- | 
| tions expressly made, would be “actively and 


end of the Capitol. Mr. Jefferson seems to have 
entertained this view; for he questioned the power 
of the nation to annex foreign territory without ao 
amendment of the Constitution. I deduce from 
this the obvious and inevitable conclusion, that 
the Constitution was made for the United States as 
then bounded, and that the compromises on the 
subject of slavery, to which the northern States 
assented, had reference alone to the slavery of 


|| the then slaveholding States; the slavery that was 


dwindling and perishing under the weight ofpits 
own acknowledged evtis; the slavery that our 





fathers prevented from spreading mto the only 
territory then belonging to the Government; the 


about this time, evinced a very decided determina- || slavery that was almost universally expected, at 


tion to carry into practice this non-importation pol- | 
icy. This, | presume, will be denied by no one. | 
Our revolutionary struggle commenced soon after- | 


no very distant day, to be swept from the Repub- 
lic. The adoption of the Wilmot proviso, there- 
fore, would be in harmony with the Constitution, 


wards; amd, basing its justification upon the inal- | with the views and expectations of the people at 
ienable rights of man, it could not fail to give an || the time of its formation, and with the Declaration 
impulse to the spirit of liberty favorable to the ab- || of Independence, on which our fathers planted 


olition of slavery in the colonies. After the war 
was over, Mr. Jefferson himself declared that | 
such had been its tendency. 
could not avoid seeing that slavery was practi- | 
cally at war with the Declaration of Independence, 
and their “own example in resisting the tyranny 
of Britain. In 1787 the Federal Constitution was 


; 
; 


framed, and it is a noteworthy fact, that the word || slaves. 


slave is not to be found in it. 
Madison, this word was studiously omitted, to | 
avoid the appearance of a sanction, by the Federal | 
Government, of the idea “ that there could be prop- | 
erty in man.”” This circumstance, it seems to me, | 
is very significant. The Constitution is so guarc- | 
edly framed, that, were slavery at any moinent 


require to be changed. Who does not see in this, 
that whilst our fathers were framing a Constitu- 


themselves in the struggle against a foreign yoke. 
| It is impossible to escape this conclusion without 


Indeed, our fathers || contradicting their truth of history, and branding 


the founders of the Government as hypocrites, 
who, after having paraded the rights of man be- 





fore the world, and achieved their own freedom, 
| deliberately went to work to found an empire of 
And yet southern gentlemen speak of the 


According to Mr. || restriction of slavery as an aggression upon their 


rights! What makes this charge look still worse 
| is the fact, that the supreme power of legislation by 
Congress over the territories of the Government 
| has been uniformly exercised from ita beginning 
| ull the year 1848, and acquiesced in by all its 


, || departments. The power in question—that of 
to cease to exist, scarcely a clause ora word would | 


restricting slavery—was exefcised in 1787; i was 
| exercised in 1820; it was exercised in the passage 
| of the resolutions annexing Texas in 1845, and 
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sage of the proviso would be such an intoler- 
alle outrage as to justify the dissolution of the 
Union! 

Mr. Chairman, I have now briefly noticed most 
of vie alleged aggressions of the North. The his- 
torical facts | have brought forward bearing upon 
the question of slavery restriction, have been often 
presented; but they cannot be too often repeated, 
or too carefully remembered, in the present crisis. 
Sir, it is as true at this day as at any former pe- 
riod of our history, that ‘*a frequent recurrence 
to first principles is absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve the blessings of liberty.” Turning now to 
the other side of the picture, [ propose to glance 
at that policy and some of those acts by which 
siavery, instead of wearing out its life within its 


j 
j 
j 
| 


original limits, has been transplanted into new | 


regions, fostered by the Government as a great 


national interest, and interwoven with the whole | 
I shall make no special com. || 
plaint about “southern aggression,” for it will || 


fabric of its policy. 


appear, as [ have already stated, that the slave 
power has built itself up by the coéperation or ac- 
quiescence of the non-slaveholding States. Nor 
shall ] claim any novelty for the facts [ am about 
to present. They form a part of the history of 
the country and the public records of the Govern- 
ment. ‘Through various channels they have found 
their way to the people; yet it may not be entirely 
a useless labor to gather them together and endea- 





| Indian population. 


vor to keep them in remembrance in determining | 


what further concessions shall be made to the 
demands of slavery. 


the States of North Carolina and Georgia claimed 
certain territory, which they afierwards ceded or 
relinquished to the General Government; and out 
of this territory the three States of Tennessee, Al- 
abama, and ee were formed and succes- 
sively admitted into the Union. The compromises 
by which the northern States had bound them- 


were now stretched over these new ones, contain- 
ing at present a slave population considerably ex- 
ceeding that of the entire Union at the time of its 
formation. gl have already shown that such an 
accession of slaveholding States, thus forcing the 
North into a further partnership with the curses 
of siavery, was not contemplated by our fathers. 
It was accomplished, however, and of course by 
the aid of northern votes. 


territory of Louisiana, and the three large slave 
States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, were 
subsequently carved out of it, and from time to 
time admitted into the Union. They contain a 
siave population of upwards of three hundred thou- 
sand souls. Here, again, the obligation of the 
free States to support slavery was enlarged, and 
the fond expectation of our fathers disappointed. 


territory of Fiorida, We did not buy it on ac- 
count of the value of its lands, or of the added 
wealth it would bring into the Union, but mainly 
to strengthen the slaveholding interest. Difficul- 
ties were apprehended from the pursuit of fugi- 
tives into the territory whilst it continued a Span- 
ish province, and to obviate these difficulties, and 
at Lhe same time to widen the domain of slavery, 
the purchase was made. Florida was subse- 
quently admitted, by the help of northern votes, 
inte fall fellowship with Massachusetts and the 
other free States, whose relations with slavery 
were thus again extended, in violation of the faith 
upon which the Union had been consummated. 
lo 1845 Texas was annexed, containing territory 
enough for five or six States. That this was a 


| 
| 


} 


| 
i} 








measure * essentially southern in its character,” || 


is placed beyond all doubt by the records of the 
State Department. It is likewise proved by the 
declarations of southern members of Congress in 
is44, and by the avowals of the soathern press 
and of leading men in the South, from the time 
the question was first agitated till the project was 
consummated. No man, it seems to me, can read 
the history of Texas from its first settlement by 
emigrants from this country, and for one moment 
dowot the truth of what I assert. I know it has 
been said on this floor that the acquisition of 
Texas was not a southern measure, but a measure 
of the National Democratic party. I am aware, 


| 
| 


holding President. And still we are told that the | too, that John Quincey Adams declared in 1845 || of this responsibility 


| 


} 
| 
} 


| to her dominions in the Southwest. 


lian. 


The Slavery Qu 


that it was **in its conception and in its conclu- 
sion a Whig measure.” ith these declarations 
I have nothing to do. I do not charge any party 
in the North with favoring annexation with the 
design of extending slavery. | speak not as a 
partisan, but as a seeker of facts, bearing upon the 
alleged charge of northern aggression; and what 


| [| assert is, that while the mouve of the South in 
| grasping ‘Texas was unmasked, and was in fact 


glaringly manifest, the North was induced to come 
to her rescue, and thus added an empire of slavery 


Was this a 
northern aggression ? 


formation, and five of them out of soil then the 
property of foreign nations. All this has been 
generously done by the free States, for they have 


bad the strength in every instance to prevent these 


additions and this constantly-augmenting southern 
power. 


The facts I have stated are significant. 


They 


|| show that the northern States, instead of aggressing 


| upon the rights of the South, have aided her in 


| But this is not all. 
| States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- | 


incorporating additional -slaveholding States into 
the Union, whenever such aid has been demanded. 
Some thirty years ago the 


| sippi, Georgia, North Carolina, Arkansas, and 
| Missouri, were more or less incumbered with an 


The white man and his slave 
were shut out irom large regions of those States by 


| the barriers of the red man, which the States them- 


| selves had no power to remove. All these regions 
Atthe ume the Federal Constitution was adopted, 


are now redeemed from the Indian, and acutal 


| slavery extended where it could not go before; and 

all this has been done by the help of northern votes; || 
| for without that help, the laws could not have been | 
| passed, nor the treaties have been ratified, by 


which this great extension of slavery in so many 
great States was accomplished.* 


In 1778 and 1790 the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land ceded to the General Government the territory 


| constituting the District of Columbia, ull the late 
| retrocession of the portion ceded by the former. 


These céssions, under the Constitution, necessarily 
gave Congress the exclusive power of legislation 


| over the territory ceded, and its inhabitants. Con- 


gress accepted these grants, and in 180] reénacted 


| the slave codes of Maryland and Virginia, and thus 


| legalized and nationalized slavery in this District. 
In 1803 we gave fifteen millions of dollars for the || 


Slaves are now held here by virtue of this law, 
and have been so held for nearly half a century. 
The free States have always had strength enough 


| in Congress to repeal it, but they have forborne to 


do so. They have done more: they have per- 
mitted you to carry on, by their sanction, the 


| slave traffic here, which is interdicted by your own 


slave States. This execrable commerce, which 


| the laws of the civilized world pronounce piracy, 
in 1819 we gave five millions of dollars for the || 


punishable with death, and which even the Sultan 
of Turkey and the Bey of Tunis have put under 
their ban; this “‘ piratical warfare,’’ as Jefferson 
called it, and which he declared three quarters of a 
century ago, to be “the opprobium of Infidel 
powers;”’ this heir of all abominations, has existed 
here for nearly fifty years by our permission; 
here in the heart of this model Republic, around 
the walls of its Capitol, and under the fo.ds of its 
flag; here, in the noon of the nineteenth century, 
and under the full blaze of Christian truth! And 
northern men have not only upheld this traffic thus 
far, but their forbearance towards the South inclines 
some of them to uphold it still longer. I doubt if 
there are men enough in Congress to-day to pass 
a bill through either House for its abolition, And 
yet, southern gentlemen talk about the aggressions 
of the North, and threaten to break up the Union 
to secure their deliverance from our oppression! 
Will they snap asunder the cords that bind us, in 
anticipation of an act of justice? Suppose Congress 
should abolish slavery and the slave trade here; 
would such abolition interfere in any way with 
the constitutional rights of the slaveholding States? 
We in the North are upholding these evils in this 
District; we are moraily and politically responsi- 
ble for their continuance; and | say to gentlemen 
from the South, that if by the exercise of an un- 
questionable power of Congress we rid ourselves 


*Benton’s late speech, 


Nine slaveholding States || 
| have been added to the Union since the date of its || 


1} 
{ 


What a com- || 


| mentary upon the charge of northern aggression ! 
selves in reference to slavery in the old States, || 
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| by the United States, either direct! 


| mit to its doom. 


| been different. 
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» it is our busi 
yours. You have no right to Célibhein” = n 
clamor-in this pen about northern “angre you 
rr to be rega ed as an insult to the free aa 
88 to another topic. Since the fabian) 
of the Government, if I have rightly csleuteinn 
about five hundred thousand dollars have been ws 
tw tat 
for fugitive slaves that have eden dheluer ro ' 
the Creek and Seminole Indians. The ina S 
this sum has been paid to the slaveholilers of i 


om t 
lic treasury. he pub. 


Have the slave States the right thus to call on 


the General Government and the common fund of 


| the nation to aid them? It has been truly said ) 


an eminent man, himself a slaveholder, that « 
existencé, continuance, and support of slavery de. 
pend exclusively upon the power and authority of 
the several States in which it is situated.” It was 
not the intention of our fathers, as I have alread 
stated, that this Government should interfere with 
slavery in the States, either to strengthen jt or to 
weaken it. It is their own affair; and if their laws 
are not strong enough to give it life, it must gy. 
When your bondman comes 
among us in the character of a fugitive, you have 
the right, guarantied by the express terms of the 
Constitution, to carry him again into slavery; but 
have no right to call upon us to pay our money for 
slaves escaping into Canada, Mexico, or among 
the savages and swamps of a Spanish province. 
Believing slavery to be a great moral and political 
evil, we will not go beyond the express letter of 


| our covenant in giving it our support. The Con. 


stitution, in the language of Judge McLean, acts 
upon slaves as persons, and not as property, 
Congress has uniformly been governed by this 
principle; and you might as well call upon us to 
ay for your runaway mules as your slaves, 
The action of the treaty-making power has 
A large number of slaves fled 
from their masters during our last war with Great 
Britain; and for twenty years did this Govern. 
ment ply its diplomacy in urging the British 


| Government to pay for these fugitives. The sum 
| of one million two hundred and four thousand 
| dollars was at length obtained and paid to 


southern slaveholders. This open espousal of the 
cause of slavery by the Federal Government seems 
to have been sanctioned by the free States, It 
was not the work exclusively of southern men, 
The policy of our fathers was to discourage 


| slavery, and as far as possible to divorce the Gov- 
| ernment from it. 


Is the reversal of this policy a 
northern aggression ? 


Again, in 1831 and 1833 the ships ‘ Comet” 


and **Encomium,” laden with slaves, were wrecked 


on British soil; and the Federal Government, 
again hoisting its flag over the peculiar institution, 
obtained from Great Britain twenty-five thousand 
pounds for slaves lost by these accadents. Similar 
losses were incurred by the subsequent fate of the 
** Enterprise,” ‘“Creole,’’ and ‘* Hermosa,” and 
the United States threatened Great Britain with 
war for refusing to foot these bills of southern 
slaveholders. An honorable member of this House 
was virtually expelled from this Hall in 1842 for 
introducing resolutions denying the constitutional 
power of the Government to support the coastwise 
slave trade, and declaring its duty to relieve itself 
from all action in favor of slavery. Tie Senate, 
not wishing to be out-done by the House, unani- 
mously adopted resolutions declaring it to be the 
duty of the Government to protect by its flag the 
rights of American slaveholders in British ports, 
where by the local law their slaves would other- 
wise become free. Were these aggressions upon 
southern rights ? 

Merely glancing at the unwarranted efforts of 
the Government to obtain pay for fugitives 0. 
Canada and Mexico, in 1826 and 1828, ovens 
to notice a more remarkable example of Federal 
intervention in favor of slavery. About twenty- 
five years ago, when Mexico'and Colombia, who 
had just achieved their independence of Spain, 
and emancipated their slaves, were threatening 10 


‘| grasp the island of Cuba, our Government dis- 


tinetly intimated to these young Republics that 
they must abandon their ore ad why? 
Because emancipation in Cuba might other 
take place, and the contagion spread in the Un 
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Grates. ; 0 | 
slavery in Cuba, in order at the same 
ean te 1 in-onr, own boasted land of 
ears t did the same thing in 1829. Were || 
acts northern aggressions? I need scarcely | 
in this connection, that the main, if not-the || 
gole reason why the United States have refused to || 
knowledge the independence of Hayti, or to i 
ae intercourse with her, is, that the independence || 
of a black Republic might prove dangerous to the || 
tuity of American slavery. Thus the peo- || 
of the North are deprived of the profits which || 
would arise from established commercial relations | 


beween the two Governments, in order that south | 

slavery may be sustained. ' i} 

In 1807, Congress passed a law regulating the || 
coast- wise slave trade in vessels of over forty tons | 
hyrden, and prescribing minutely the manifests, || 
forms of entry at the custom-house, and specifica- | 
ions to be made by the masters of such vessels. | 
The North was thus made responsible for a traffic || 
ghich is piracy by the law of nations; and such || 
has been our forbearance towards the South, that i] 
we have made no effort to relieve ourselves of this || 
responsibility. Take another item of congres- || 
sional legislation in favor of slavery, the act of 1793. || 
This act made it the duty of State magistrates to || 
gsist in the recapture of fugitives, and for nearly | 
fifty years the sl@veholders had the benefit of it, | 
in the prompt interference of the authorities of the | 
North in behalf of their institution. This act, so || 
far as it imposed duties on State magistrates, was | 
unconstitutional, and has been so decided; but it || 
committed the free States to the support of slavery, || 
and gave important aid to the South during the | 
whole period named. Nor is this all. Most of | 
the free States reénacted the substance of this act, || 
as to the duty of State magistrates, and its pro- 
visions and penalties respecting the harboring or | 


slavery, and of course out of a tolerant spirit | 
towards the South. There is no constitutional | 
or moral obligation which required it. 
bounty, a gratuity, bestowed by the North asa || 
token of sympathy for slaveholders; for the recov- | 





It was a | 
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Thus the Federal Government espoused || The second Florida war was likewise waged I 





and carried on for the benefit of slaveholders. Of } 
the necessity for this war at the time the Nation \ 


saw fit to engage in it, I shall not speak. With | 


its immediate cause or occasion I have nothing to | 
do. I only assert (and this is sufficient for my | 
purpose) that the war had its origin in the long- || 
continued previous interference of the Federal Gov- || 
ernment in favor of the slaveholders of Georgia, | 
Alabama, and Florida. Slaves fled from their mas- || 
ters in Georgia, and took refuge among the Creek 
Indians, as far back as our revolutionary war. 
They continued to escape till the formation of the 
Government; and as early as 1790, the United || 
States entered into a treaty with the Creeks, in 
which they agreed, in consideration of an annuity |! 
of fifteen hundred dollars, and certain g>>ds men- | 
tioned, to deliver up the negroes then residing in || 
their territory to the officers of the United States. |, 
And ‘ during a period of more than thirty years | 
‘ was the influence of the Federal Government ex- | 
‘erted for the purpose of obtaining these fugitive 
‘slaves, or in extorting from the Indians a compen- 
‘ sation for their owners. The Senate was called | 
‘upon to approve these treaties, Congress was 

‘called on to pass laws, and to appropriate money 

‘to carry these treaties into effect, and the people 

‘of the free States to pay the money and bear the 


‘ disgrace, in order that slavery ed oon: 


‘ But the consequences of these eff: ill con- 
‘tinue, and the Government has, to t ay, been 


| “unable to extricate itself from the difficulties into 


‘which these exertions in behalf of slavery pit- 
‘ cipitated it.”’ A large portion of the fugitives | 
from Georgia who fled prior to 1802, intermarried | 


| with the Seminoles or southern Creek Indians. 


TheSGovernment, by treaty in 1521, compelled 
the Creeks to pay for these fugitives five or six 
times their value. The Creeks, supposing they 
had thus acquired a good title to them from the 
United States, claimed the wives and children of 
the Seminoles as their property. The latter, not 
being willing to part with their families, and being 
harassed by the demands of the Creeks, agreed, by 
treaty in 1832, to remove West, and reunite with the 





ery of fugitives, and the penalty for obstructing | 


their recapture, are matters of Federal cognizance | 


entirely, as [| have already shown. Yet these | 
enactments now stand unrepealed on the statute | 
books of several of the northern States. In my | 


own State we have a law eames by a fine not | 
| 


exceeding five hundred dollars, the harboring of a 
fugitive slave, as an ‘‘ offence against the peace 
and dignity of the State of Indiana.’’? And this | 
law is not a dead letter. Men are indicted and | 
— under it, Our courts and juries do not | 
esitate to regard it. Our Legislature, I know, is 

exceedingly well disposed towards it; for all at- 
tempts to repeal our “‘ black laws” (and some of | 
them are much blacker than this) have thus far 
signally failed. Is all this legislation of the North 
in behalf of the slaveholders an aggression upon 
their rights? 

I have already stated that Florida was purchased 
because it was demanded by the slaveholding in- 
terest. I omitted the fact, that under the treaty 
by which it was acquired, and the laws of Con- 
gress enacted to carry it into effect, this Govern- 
ment felt itself called upon to pay to the Florida 
slaveholders forty thousand Softers for slaves 
lost by the invasion of our troops in 1812. I | 
have also passed over the inhuman slave code by 
which Florida was governed while a territory, 
and which, of course, derived its validity from the 
sanction of Congress. I next observe, that our 
first Seminole or Florid® war received its birth in 
the jealous vigilance of the Federal Government 
in behalf of the interests of slavery. It was occa- 
sioned by the destruction of a negro fort on the 
Appalachicola river in 1816, by officers and troops 
in the service of the United States. About three 
hundred men, women, and children, were killed. 
ltis true they were mostly fugitives; but they were 
living peaceably in Spanish territory. Certainly, 
the Government was under no obligation to com- 





mit this wholesale murder, merely because the 
slave of Florida desired it. Yet Congress, 
in 1839, passed a law by which the sum of five 


thousand dollars was paid out of the common 
treasury of the Government to its officers and 


no 
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crew for blowi this f - this, too, 
aoe ‘ort. Was- this, too,a 


latter tribe; the United States agreeing to have the 

claim of the Creeks investigated, and to liquidate it 

| in behalf of the Seminoles if the amount did not ex- 

| ceed seven thousand dollars. The Seminoles, how- 

| ever finally refused to remove West, preferring to 

remain and fight the whites, rather than hazard 

| the loss of their wives and children by becoming 

| again incorporated with the Creeks. The interests 
of the Florida slaveholders required that the 

| Seminoles should be compelled to emigrate, and the | 


| Government embarked in the undertaking. Such 


| is a brief summary of facts connected with the | 
|| celebrated Florida war, and showing the action of | 


| this Nation in favor of southern slaveholders. 
| ‘The war was begun by the United States to drive | 
the Seminoles from their country. They refused | 
| to go because the Creeks would rob them of their || 
| wives and children in their new home. And the | 
| Government had by treaty forced these Creeks to || 
| pay the slaveholders an exorbitant price for these | 
| wives and children of the Seminoles, and thus laid 
| the foundation of the claim which prevented them 
from removing West and brought on the war. It | 
was, I repeat, a war for the exclusive benefit of 
slavery. It was conceived and brought forth in | 
the unjustifiable interference of the Federal Gov- | 
ernment in favor of an institution local to the States || 
in which it exists, and to which the Federal power | 
does not extend. These facts are placed beyond 
all controversy by the documentary history of the 
country. And this war for the capture of fugitive 
slaves, and the massacre of Seminole Indians, 
with blood-hounds from Cuba as our auxiliaries, | 


cost the nation the estimated sum of forty millions | 


of dollars, drawn chiefly from the pockets of the 


people of the free States. We united with the | 


South in its prosecution, and without any common | 
interest in its objects, furnished our full share of 
the men and money required in the inglorious | 
struggle. Was all this a northern aggression ? 

I come next to our war with Mexico. This, so 
far as the slaveholding States were concerned, | 


was carried on for the acquisition of territory, into | 


which they designed to carry the institution of | 
slavery. History has placed this remarkable fact | 


beyond all cavil. It is proved by the avowals of 


southern members of Congress, in their speeches 
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ings, during 


|| governed them in its prosecution. 


|| overbearing North—in respect to this war? 


| sons in whose care or emplo 
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in both Houses, in 1847, It is proved by th®mes- 
sages of southern governors, the action of south- 
ern legislatures, and the language of the southern 
people generally, assembled in their popular meet- 
@ prosecution of the war. The 
motive of the South was not denied; it was pa!lpa- 
ble and undisguised, Other objects of the war 
were mentioned; but southern politicians did not 
pretend that they were controlling, or that the ex- 
tension of slavery was not the principle which 
But what was 
the conduct of the free States—the aggressive and 
Sir, 


|we gave you our full share of the men and 
| money required for its prosecution. 


Our northern 
members of Congress generally, united with the 
South in the acquisition of territory. I do not say 
they did this for the purpose of extending slavery; 
but they did it; and when, a few years before, 
our claim to the whole of Oregon dwindled 
down as low as forty-nine degrees—mainly under 


| the influence of southern counsels—the North ac- 


quiesced. We were willing, both in regard to our 
difficulty with Great Britain and with Mexico, to 
be governed somewhat by national considerations, 
whilst the policy of the South in both these cases, 
was determined by her own sectional interests— 
that is, by the supposed effects which, in the one 
case or the other, would be produced upon the in- 
stitution of slavery. In a war with Mexico our 
armies could not fail to be triumphant, and our 
booty must necessarily be territory. ‘This would 
be adapted to slave labor, and would widen the 
platform of southern power. On the other hand, 
the issue of a war with Great Britain would be 
different. The South would doubtless be the main 
point of attack; and thus, the very existence of 
slavery in its strongholds would be jeoparded. 
And should even the whole of Oregon be secured, 
it would only bring into the Union additional free 
States; thus adding to the power of the North in- 
stead of the South, asa section. Such, unques- 
tionably, were the considerations which shaped 
the policy of southern statesmen, and, through 
them, the policy of the Government itself, in our 
relations with Mexico and Great Britain. The 
North, as I have already said, acquiesced in both 
instances. Did this acquiescence manifest an ag- 
gressive spirit towards the South? 

In the month of May, 1836, this House adopted 
a resolution, which excluded from being read or 
considered ‘all petitions, memorials, resoiutions, 
and propositions, relating in any way, or to any extent 
whatever, to the subject of slavery.”” The substance 
of this resolution continued in force till 1845. 
Thus, while the Government was spreading its 
flag over the peculiar institution in our intercourse 
with foreign Powers, and whilst slavery in this 


| District and in the Territory of Florida was up- 


held by laws of Congress, we were denied the 
right to mention these grievances on this floor, or 
to petition for redress. So indulgent and concil- 
iatory were the free States towards the slave power, 
that a large number of their Representatives in 


| Congress united with the slaveholding members 


in virtually suspending the right of petition and 


'| the freedom of speech in this House, for the riod 


of nine years together. 
gression? 

In some of the northern States, colored people 
enjoy equal political rights with the whites. In 
nearly all of them - are regarded as citizens. 
But they cannot visit South Carolina, Louisiana, 
and I believe some three or four other southern 
States, without being thrown into prison; and if 
they are not removed from the State by the per-" 
they came, they 
are sold into slavery. This is a most palpable 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
| which provides that “ the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunt- 
| ties of citizens of the several States.” And when 
| we send men among you to appeal peaceably to 
| your own tribunals in behalf of such citizens— 


Was this a northern ag- 


|| men honored by their public standing, and clothed 


| with official authority for their mission, they are 
| driven out of your cities by mob menaces at the risk 
of their lives. Is this, too, a northern aggression ? 
re pasa, in conclusion, to some kindred consider- 
| ations. The slave population of the Union in 
1790, when the first census was taken, was about 
| seven hundred thousand; it has now grown to 


ae 
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— 
three millions, covering fifteen States, and more than 
equiis the’ whole voting population of the Union. 
‘I'bie, by the way, surely cannot be northern en- 
creachment. The population of the United States 
in 1840 wae seventeen millions. The white popu- 
lation of the South was four millions seven hundred 
and eighty-two thousand, five hundred and twenty. 
The number of slaveholders does not appear to be 


capable of any exact ascertainment, and has been | 


variously estimated from one hundred thousand 
to three bandred thousand. If we take into the 
account the actual number of slave ooners, exclu- 
rive of their families, a fair estimate at present 
would probably be two hundred thousand; and 
many of these, doubtless, are minors and women. 


i] 
} 
| 
! 
} 
| 
| 
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|| erty. 


The white population of the free States in 1840 || 
was nine millions six hundred and fifty-four || 


thousand eight hundred and sixty-five. By com- 


| in a Siamese union, one and inseparable; that our 


paring the slaveholders with the non-slaveholders i 
of the South, according to their number as here || 
estimated, it will appear that the former constitute | 


only about one-twentieth of the white population of 
the slaveholding States. This is what we call 
the slave power. This is the force which is to 
dissolve the Union, and before which northern 
men bow down to offer up their homage. 


| were for the whites, and the stripes for the blacks; 
| that the North is to have leave fora virtuous pros- | 
| perity, only by maintaining the South in a pros- 
| perity dependent on oppression and crime.’’ This | 
These |! 


two hundred thousand slaveholders, composed in | 


art of women and minors, lord it over three mi!- 
sa of slaves; keep in subjection four or five 
millions of non-slaveholding whites of the South, 
bes des the free blacks; and at the same time con- 


tives tremble and turn pale at the impotent threats 
of their southern overseers. 
mind that the population of the free States is, and 
generally has been, about double that of the slave 
States, let us glance at the monopoly which this 
slave power has secured to itse!f of the offices of 
the Government. This may serve further to illus- 
traie the subject of northern aggression. 

Of the sixty-one years the Government has been 
in operation, the Presidency, with its immense 
power and patronage, has been filled by slave- 
holders about forty-nine years, and by non-slave- 
holders only a little more than twelve years. 
Seven of our Presidents have been slave owners— 


Now, bearing in | 


|| dodging it. 
|| its obje 
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principle. Sir, there is truth in the declaration of | 
John Quincy Adams, that ‘‘ the propagation, pres | 
ervation and perpetuation of slavery is the vital and | 
animating spirit of the National Government.” 

Still, southern gentlemen read us daily homilies | 
here on the encroachments of the North; and the 
threat of disunion is the thunder with which, as | 
usual, we are to be driven from our purpose, and | 


man, the time has come when Representatives from | 


| the free States should speak plainly. Shall a blind 


fear of a dissolution of the Union make us slaves | 
ourselves? The Federal Constitution was ordained, 
among other things, to secure the blessings of lib- | 
** The hour has come when we are to adopt | 


freedom are twin sisters of the Constitution, joined 
fathers fought to build up a prison-house and a | 


palace aa the appropriate wings of the temple of 
liberty; that in the flag they rallied under, the stars 





is the question forced upon us by the South, and 
it must be met. There can be no such thing as | 
If our view of the Constitution and | 
correct, we have rights under it which | 


the Sou ould not withhold; if her view is the | 


|| true one, and slavery is the great concern of this 
trol, at their own will, from nine to ten millions || 
of people in the free States, whose Representa- | 


| 
}| 
1} 
| 
\| 
} 


| tertain no such opinion of the Government under 


nation, to be upheld and fostered by all its power, | 


then we should understand it at once. Sir, 1 en- | 


which we live. I have shown that our fathers en- | 


tertained no such opinion. We mean to stand by | 


the Constitution as they understood it. We only | 
ask our constitutional rights. We simply demand | 
a return of the Government to its early policy in | 
relation to slavery. I speak frankly. I am will- | 


| ing to submit to wrongs already inflicted; but ‘if 


| Union, | would say to our southern 
|| the putrescent corpse of slavery into your embrace, 


four not; and some of these had to give decided || 


assurances to the South in order to be elected. 
The South has secured the important Cabinet offi- 
ces in the same way. Thus of nineteen Secreta- 
ries of State, fourteen have been slaveholders, and 
only five non-slaveholders. With the exception 


of the office of Secretary of the Treasury, the | 


South has had more than her share of all the Cab- 
inet appointments. The slaveholding States have 
had the important office of Speaker of this House 


| 
i} 
t} 


for more than thirty-eight years, the free States || 


obly about twenty-three years. The South has 
had twelve Speakers, the North only eight. 
same inequalit 


has prevailed in the foreign diplo- 
macy of the 


t 
re More of our foreign 


The | 


ministers, by about one-fourth, have been furnished || 


by the South than the North, Turn to the Judi- 


| happy crisis in which the country is now placed 


ciary. The Chief Justice has been from the slave || 


States about forty-nine years, and from the free 
States only twelve years, although much_ the 
larger portion of the business of the court origin- 
ates in the latter, 
that at no period since the formation of the Gov- 
ernment, has the North had a majority on the 
Supreme Bench. The South has received the ap- 
pointment of thirteen judges of the court, the 
North only twelve; and has, i repeat, always had 
the majority, Did. the time allotted me permit, 
I might pursue this subject more in detail. It 
seems, however, unnecessary; for a distingtished 
southern gentleman [Mr. Meape] himself admits, 
that although the Seuth hes been in a numerical 
minority for fifty years, she “has meeged during 
the greater part of that period to control the des- 
tinies of this nation.” hat more could she ask ? 
Why even now, whilst the ery of northern aggres- 
sion continually meets us, the South has a slave- 
hetding President elected by northern votes, a 
slaveholding Cabinet, a slaveholding Supreme 
Court, a slaveholding Speaker of this House, with 
slaveholding committees in both Houses; whilst 
slaveholding influences are unceasingly at work in 
hushing the anti-slavery agitation, and buying up 
one after another northern men, who are as mer- 
cenary in heart as they are bankrupt in moral 


| the Union has always been in the North. 
| South has been much given to bluster, which in 


And it is a remarkable fact, | 
|| peril now, T : ) 
'| sunder the Union, notwithstanding the madness of 


Hi 


j 


| see the breaking up of the Union than the exten- 


further submission be exacted as the price of the | 
riends, take 


and let your contemplated Southern Confederacy 
encircle it amidst the hisses of the civilized world. 
During the last summer, I told the people I now 
have the honor to represent, that I would rather 


sion of slavery into our territories either by the 
action or permission of the Government. I reiter- 
ate that declaration here. Sir, this is the proper 
forum on which the South should be met in the 
discussion of the question of slavery; and I despise 
the skulkir 
having obtained his seat on this floor by his anti- 
slavery pledges, turns politely to the South and 


tells her, that “* when he wants to talk about sla- | 
| very, he will go home among his own constituents, 
| where he has the right to speak upon it.” 
' men have been the curse of the nation. 
| ern politicians resisted the aggressions of the South, 


Such 
Had north- 


as it was their duty to do,in the onset, the un- 


would have been averted. The great danger to 
The 


itself is harmless, but northern men have been 
frightened by it into servility. Here lies the great 
I have no fears that the South will 


her politicians. The sober second thought of her 
people, underlying the froth of her representatives, 
will be proof against it. But, let northern men 
continue a littie longer to cower before the threats 
of slaveholders, instead of meeting them with a | 


the free States; and it | a 
hiss madden and inereace the extatigg ocr? f°" 
| an multiply obstacles in the way ofa =e, 
} 


as fan 
frightened into uncomplaining silence. Mr. Chair- | 


| 


iw and cowardly miscreant who, after | 





manly firmness; let them surrender one after an- 
other the rights of the free States, and make mer- | 
chandise of their honor, until our degradation can 
no longer be concealed by the devices of politicians, 
and the dissolution of the Union will be inevitable. 
The disease in the body politic will have taken 
such deep root as to be incurable by any other 
process. He is not the friend, but the real enemy 
of the Union, who smilingly tells the slaveholders 
that all is well, and raises the cry of “ peace, 
peace, when there is no peace.’ Sir, the contest 
between slavery and freedom has ripened. To 
talk of compromise is folly. That medicine has 
been tried, and has proved worse than the disease 
it was designed to cure. 
of Congress to compromise the moral sentiment of 


It is not within the poWer || shou 


~ 


MY Pacific 
tween 
fiininy ; 
ite and 
has pus ‘ 


adjustment of the questions 
slavery and freedom there is and can be no a 
nor tan all the compromises in the world un 
harmonize what God by his eternal jaw 
“Mr Ch quite 
r. irman, it has become qui : 
to ryitlinde = the anti-slavery agitation of heignable 
Gentlemen teil us it is disturbing the peace 
country, dividing the nation into *geoor, h me 
arties,’’ and threatening to destroy the Union, ~ 
t me ask, at whose door lies the Uieme for all this} 


in dispute. 


| What are the causes which have Biven birth: 
or reject the degrading principle, that slavery and | ’ 


this agitation, and these so-called sectional Parties? 


| The South, as I have already shown, by the help 


or permission of the North, has cont 
offices of the Government and shaped its poji. 
for the last fifty years.” Through her ceeat 
slavery has been widening its power, and takin> 
deeper and deeper root in the country every ne 
\jof that whole period. Instead of an instity;;, 
barely to be tolerated in @ few States as their ies 
xclusive concern, and that for a time only, it has 
become nationalized, and demands the protection 
| of this Government “ wherever our flaz floats ” 
| It has grown to be the great interest of the Union 
| and subordinates all other quesfions to its unholy 
| purposes. It has reversed the original policy y 
the Government, disappointed the hopes and ex. 
pectations of its founders, and to a great exten; 
frustrated the ends of its formation. And whey 
after long years of unpardonable forbearance, 4 
portion of the northern people rise wp and demand 
their just rights, refusing to be the absolute slaves 
of the South, they are denounced as ** agitators,” 
enemies of the Union, the builders up of geographi. 
calparties. Sir, 1 meet these charges, and | say 
to southern gentlemen, that they have forced 
| agitation upon us. Itis the only alternative |e, 
us, unless we submit to be bound by them « in 
all cases whatsoever.’”’ I know it is offensive tp 
the South. I know that distinguished gentiemen 
from that quarter have admitted that northern ayi- 
tation has prevented slavery from obtaining a foot- 
hold in California. They understand and dread its 
ower. It is forthis reason that I would encourage 
it. Agitation is a necessary fruit, an inevitable 
| consequence of southern aggression and northern 
cowardice; and slavery propagandists and dough- 
faces must answer for their own political sins, To 
| charge the friends of freedom in the North with 
kindling up strife in the land and thus endanger- 
ing the Union, is as unjust as to charge the blood 
| shed in our Revolution upon the heads of those 
who counseled resistance to the mother country. 
Am I told that we should not ‘wound the pride of 
| the South? Sir, on what occasion has she ex- 
| hibited any great tenderness for the pride of the 
| North? She has pursued towards usa policy of 
systematic selfishness from the beginning, uni- 
| formly disregarding our most cherished feelings 
when they have crossed her path, When we ask 
her respectfully to yield us our rights under the 
Constitution, we are met with browbeating and 
| threats. And are the interests of freedom to be 


rolled the 


| 








|| jeoparded over half a continent in order to avoid 


wounding the of men who thus treat us? 
Sir, their pride is not worth saving at such a sacri- 
fice. Itis not the pride of principle, of justice, 
but the pride of arrogance, pampered into inse- 
lence by long indulgence; and, under no cireutt- 
| stances would 1 yield to it. The history of the 
world demonstrates, that slavery, regardless of 
soil or climate, has exiSted wherever it has not 
been interdicted by positive legislation. ]t always 
establishes itself in the first instance without law, 
and then suborns the law into itssupport. Without 
the aid, of any legal sanction, it has at one time or 
another erept int) every portion of the earth thet 
has yet been inhabited. No “law of physival 
geography,” no “ordinance of nature,” has beet 
found sufficient, inde tof human enaciments, 
to prevent its spread over the globe. Every con 
sideration, therefore, demands that Congress sh 
exclude it from our territories. We should thus 
imitate the example of our fathers by ‘* reénact- 
ing the law of God,” and at the same time restore 
their oe in relation to slavery. The North 
demand this as her absolute right, and '"- 
| sist upon it at whatever hazard. Should the South 
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offence, let her be offended; should her pride 
take nded, let her own physicians heal it in their’ 
be Toor should she see fit to dissolve the Union, 
a or make the attempt, but let the North yield 
let a single hair’s breadth to the further exactions 
wer. 
” ae Mr. Chairman, we resolve to || 
romise: J ask, what are the terms upon which 
oe South is willing to meet us? On this 
ok we are not leftin doubt, We are to allow 
avery to continue indefinitely in the District of 
Columbia; we are to abandon the territories of the 
United States to its inroads; we are to engage ac- 
tively in the business of slave-catching under the 
ioy of our southern masters; and finally, we 
“ silence the anti-slavery agitation, obeying 
hele imperious mandate, “‘keep your thoughts to 
yourselves.” This isthe very modest demand of 
the South, and we must allow her to make a com- 
pliance with it a qualification for political fellow- 
ship, @ test of fitness for office, and thé only tie 
which is hereafter to. bind her to the free States. 
With southern politicians this is the question of 
yestions. It towers above every other consider- 
ation. Doughfeces are found only in the northern 
Sates. The Whigs and Democrats of the South, 
laying aside minor differences, stand shoulder to 
shoulder together in the maintenance of their great 
interest. In comparison with it the questions of || 
bank and tariff are not even respectable abstrac- 
ions. And shall the North be less loyal to free- || 
dom than the South is to slavery? Have we no || 
paramount question? Shall we surrender our po- || 
jitical birthright in a quarrel about comparative |) 
trifes, or a mere scramble for place and power? 
We have the strength to repel the further aggres- 
sions of slavery. Shall we~waste it by our di- 
visions, instead of declaring in one united voice, 
and with an inflexible purpose, ‘ thus far, no far- 


| 





ther?” I know by experience something of the || policy of high protective duties. The spirit of the 
| know how anxious are north- || age, and the policy of the leading nations of the 
ern Whigs and Democrats to maintain their na- || earth, are tending more and more in the direction 


power of party. 


tional party organizations, in the discipline of 
which they have so long served. I know how 


repugnant it is to their feelings, when the old ques- || originated and are carrying forward other reforms. 
tions between them are rapidly losing their signif- || The philanthropy which is elevating the conditicn 


icance, to have new ones thrust upon them, threat- 
ening discord and incurable divisions in their ranks, 
But should there be no bounds to our devotion to 

rty ? Each of the political organizations to which 


have alluded consists of a northern and southern || tal, but protection to man’s rights, protection to 
sed to each other on |; the hand that labors, that should invoke the action 


division, diametrically op ) eat 
the question of slavery. These divisions must be 
held together by some common bond of union, 


and this bond is subserviency to the slave interest. |! men, that | would now advocate; and, like the 


This fact can no longer be concealed. The sub- 


California, Territorial Governments, §-c.—Mr. Foote. 
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| political grave from which there will be no resur- 


| should band themselves together as one man. | 
| Most of the questions which have heretofore di- || 


| there any issue now on the subject of a United 
| is not demanded by the voice of the people, nor 


| been swept away by the tide of poli 
| and the beneficent doctrine of land reform is des- 


| vanize this question into life, and drag it from the 
grave into which it is sinking; but these efforts | 
| will be fruitless. 


| 
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form no alliance with men who foreordain H Maryland (Mr. McLane} is so brimfull of wrath 


my submission to their will as the tenure of their 
friendship. And the party, in my judgment, that 
shall now seek to maintain its unity by yielding 
to these demands of slavery, will dig fos itself a 


|| at their iniquities, that he styles them “a pestilent 
|| set of vipers, that ought in God’s name to be de- 
|| stroyed.”’ Sir, it might be well for the honorable 
|| gentleman to try that experiment. I have yet to 
learn that free-aoil men have not the same rights 
in this country and on this floor as slave-soil men. 
a temporary triumph over its adversary; but it || [ have yet to learn that the doctrine of slavery re- 
will array itself in hostility to the rights of man, || striction, which was a virtue in our fathers in 
sacrifice its integrity and moral influence, and thus | 1787, is a crime in their descendants, which should 
perish by its own suicidal hand. Sir, I can ac- i doom them to destruction; and I have yet to learn 
knowledge no allegiance to any such party. Its || that the massesin the free States are not in favor of 
conventions and caucus arrangements have no that doctrine, and will not stand by it and its ad- 
power over myaction, Notservility to the South, || vocates to the lust hour. 
but uncompromising resistance to her further en- || Mr. Chairman, it was my fortune last year, in 
croachments, must determine my party associa- || the congressional district | have the honor to rep- 
tions. This, I have already said, is the paramount || resent, to witness an effort to annihilate these 
question, upon which all the parties of the North || ‘* vipers,”’ so heartily detested by the gentleman 
from Maryland. Il would say to him, too, that 
the project was not set on foot hy Democrats, 
but by Taylor Whig managers. hat was the 
result of this experiment? Sir, the Democrats 
made common cause with the Free-Soil party, 
| adopted the ordinance of Jefferson as a part of 
their platform, and thus ‘achieved a triumph over 
| their foe. And judging from such indications as 
[ have seen of their present opinions and pur- 
| poses, these Democrats have not receded, and are 
| not likely te recede, from the principles which 
| they endorsed a year ago in their county con- 
| ventions, and by their political action; whilst 
| the organs of the Whig party in that same dis- 
to receive the sanction of Congress. Is there any | trict are now discoursing sweet music to the 
real question at present respecting a protective || tune of non-intervention! In 1848, these Whig 
tariff? Some faint efforts are being made to gal- || leaders were for the proviso against the work. 
7 It was their undoubted thunder, which the Free- 
Soil men were feloniously endeavoring to pur- 
| loin from them. .They declared the Whigs to 
be the only true anti-slavery party. They de- 
nounced General Cass as a heartless and unmiti- 
gated doughface, for writing his non-intervention 
| Nicholson letter. Multitudes voted for General 
|| Taylor, without pretending that he was in favor of 
| free soil, but merely to crush the non-intervention 
| heresy, and ‘* to beat Cass,’? who now seems, 
|| after all, in a fair way to be canonized as a politi- 
|| cal saint by these same anti-slavery Whig leaders. 
| Sir, instead of annihilating the Free-Soil party, 
\| they have been unconsciously playing their awa 
| game upon themselves. The rank and file of their 
| party, I trust, will not follow them into the mire 
| of ** non-intervention by non-action’’ with slavery 
| in the territocies. [ trust that the great body of 
|| the people of all parties in that district will stand 
| firmly upon the platform of freedom, swerving 
| neither to the right nor the left, favoring no fur- 





rection. It may survive fora time; it may achieve 


vided the American people have been settled. Is | 





States bank? Experience has shown that this 
nation can prosper without such an institution, It 


the exigencies of. the Government. Years ago, it 
was declared by the highest Whig authority to he 
** an obsolete idea.’’? Is there any issue as to dis- 
tributing the proceeds of the public | ? It has 
1 events, 


tined, | trust, at some time not far in the future, 


| have no belief that this Gov- 
ernment will return to the old-fashioned Whig 


of free trade; whilst the restrictive systems of the 
past are perishing from the same causes that have 


of the toiling million, mitigating the rigors of penal 
law, and breaking the chains of the slave, is at the 
same time removing the shackles from the com- 
merce of the world, It is not protection to capi- 


of the Government. It is not protection te Amer- 
ican manufactures, but protection to American 


founders of the Government, | would make it the 


mission of northern politicians to the behests of |} starting point in politics, the great central truth in || ther concessions to slavery, and frowning upon the 
slavery is openly proclaimed by southern gentle- || my political creed, to which questions of mere | northern recreant who shall be found doing batile 


men as the sole condition upon which existing || policy should be subordinate, 
party associations can be maintained. Are we || 


prepared for this submission, to seal this bond of 
union? 
men. The alternatives are presented, and there 


is no middle ground to occupy. We mustchoose || Must we blink humanity itself out of sight, in our 


our master; for it is as impossible to serve slavery 
and freedom’at the same time, as toserve God and 
Mammon “We must ally ourselves to the grow- 
ing spirit of freedom in the North, which, sooner 
or later, must be heeded, or we must link our po- 
litical fortunes to the growing-spirit of slavery in 
the South, which, soonér or later, must be borne 
down by the powers with which itis at war. Wo 
must organize our parties in reference to the in- 
creasing anti-slavery feeling of fifteen States of the 
Union, and ten or twelve millions of people, pen: 
forced by the sentiment of the civilized world; or 
we must turn our backs upon the progress of free 
principles, in order to propitiate the smiles of an 
cligarehy of two or three hundred thousand slave- 
holders. We must sympathize with the spirit of 
liberty, which is now swelling the heart of Chris- 
tendom, and causing even despotisms to tremble; 
Or we must hold no communion with that spirit, 
and spurn it from our thoughts, lest the dealers in 
human flesh should be offended, and refuse to aid 
tion of our partisan schemes. 
Such, | repeat, are the alternatives to which our 
slaveholding brethren have invited our attention. 
For one, Lam ready to choose between them. 
will enter inte no * covenant with death.”’ I 
will agree to no truce with alaveholders so lon 
88 they insist upon their unholy exactions. I w 


We must either do this, or -resist like || 


\| for slaveholders against his own section of the 


“ [s the dollar only real? God and truth and righta dream ? | vee 
, 


Weighed against your lying ledgers, must our manhood | clear 
kick the beam?” . 


however this may be, my own course is 
1 shall take no backward step. | have 
|| thrown my fortunes into the scale of freedom, and 
I am willing to abide the issue. Holding the 
loyalty to “regular nominations,” or our devotion || views I have honestly embraced, reared as | have 
or Opposition to measures of policy that are dead || been in a free State, and representing as | do « 
and Puried The northern States have declared that || constituency of freemen, | trust there is no earthly 
Congress should prevent the introduction of slavery || temptation that could seduce me from the cause I 
into theterritories of theGovernment. Thesouth- || have espoused. And that cause, whatever may 
ern States declare that this shall not bedone. It || for the time betide it or its votaries, will as cer- 
ig a contest between the two sections of the Union || tainly triumph as that truth is omnipotent, or that 
as to whether slavery or freedom shall establish \ God governs the world. 
her altars in those territories, It is a contest be- || ———— 


tween liberty and despotism. It is not a quarrel || gaLIFORNIA, TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS, Ke. 
about “‘ goat’s wool”’ or.a mére punciilio, but a i 








struggle in which great serve and greet peste j IN SENATE. 
es are at stake; a struggle, the issue of which js | 
Ps determine the weal a of millions, and ad- Wepwespay, May 15, 1850. 


The Senate having under consideration the order 
of the day, to wit, the bill to admit California as 4 
State into the Union, to establish Territorial Goy- 


dresses itself not to the judgments only, but to the | 
consciences of northern men. The free-soil men 
in Congress desire the application of the ordinance | 


| of Jefferson, come what may. In rtomaintain || ernments for Utah and New Mexico, and making 
their faithfulness to this principle, they have sun- | proposals to Texas for the establishment of her 
dered their party allegiance, pei | this cause they || western and nothern boundaries—and the debate 


ave denounced as “fanatics.” The vocabulary of | 
our language is ransacked for words strong enough | 
to express their baseness and infamy as a party, | 
and their depravity and recklessnessas men. The- 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Sayace,] who | 
addressed the committee on yesterday, has already | 
consigned them to their fate, among the outcasts | 
and offscouring of the earth. The gentleman from 


having proceeded as published in the, Congres- 
siohal Globe— 

Mr. FOOTE said: Itis with feelings of profound 
regret that | have witnessed the progress of a de- 
bate so little, as it seems to me, marked with that 
spirit of reciprocal moderation and forbearance so 
important to a pacific and satisfactory settlement 
\| of existing differences between the northern and 
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southern sections of the Confederacy. There was 
a period in our legislative history—there have been 
occasions—when | thought it easy to perceive a 
diepesition, extending through most of the free 
States of the North,and strongly manifested upon 
this floor also, to assail the rights of the South 
with oppressive and unauthorized legislation, and 
to harass the sensibilities of southern men with 
groes discourtesy and insult. On such occasions 
! have been, like others, provoked to the employ- 
ment of retaliatory language, and to the declara- 
tion of sentiments which it is painful now even to 
be compelled to bear in remembrance. I had 


hoped that a season had at last arrived when we | 


would be able to consult together calmly, and to 


interchange our views freely without resorting at || 


all to the language of crimination and censure; and 


I trust that what we have just witnessed will turn || 


out to be nothing more than the effervescence of 


the moment, to be presently succeeded by feelings || 
more propitious to ae discussion. The | 


specimen of heated 


80 unseasonably supplied us 

Mr. YULEE., If the honorable Senator will 
permit me, | will say that 1 had not the slightest 
desire to offer reproach. On the contrary, | have 
great respect for the motives which influence the 
committee in theirdabors. I am eure it would be 
very far from my purpose, and very far from any 
feelings which animate me, to express as strongly 
as might be, and as plainly as might be, my own 
opinions in reference to this matter. 

Mr. FOOTE. 1 do not at all doubt the honor- 
able Senator’s disinclination, as just avowed by 
him, to awaken unpleasant feelings in any quar- 
ter, and [ wish I could say that his language was 
in perfect harmony with his intentions; but I must 


yet insist that what he has thought proper to utter | 
on this occasion is, in my judgment, far from being 


of a complaisant and conciliatory character, as | 
do not doubt he will himself discover to he the 


case, when he shall read a faithful report of his | 


spoken words, 

My. President, | am not at all surprised that the 
Senator from Florida has been betrayed into the 
use of somewhat exorbitant language, nor that he 
should have evinced that special irritability of 
feeling which has marked all that has fallen from 
him in the course of this debate. He has just 
now voted for Jaying the whole bill upon the table, 


upon a motion which was designed to be fatal to || 
this measure, with a view to bringing forward the || 
California bill as a separate proposition. For | 


weeks have we been struggling to ward off from 
the South the dishonor and injustice which we be- 


lieved would result from the admission of Califor- | 


nia separately, apart from those compensating 
advantages which we believed would result from 


a general plan of compromise, the adoption of | 


which might permanently settle all those distract- 
ing questions which have so long disturbed the pub- 
lic quiet, and placed the vital interests of the South 
in such imminent danger. 
throngh scenes of excitement such as the country 
has seldom witnessed, at last succeeded; the Cali- 
fornia bill had been blended with a bill for estab- 


lishing territorial governments simply, without the | 


Wiimot proviso, together with a proposition to es- 


tablish the boundary line between Texas and New || 


Mexico. Upon the motion to lay the joint bill 
upon the table, with a view to taking up the Cali- 
fornia bill by itself, the Senator from Florida voted 
with the adversaries of the South, and was very 


near being the only southern Senator who did so. | 


Who could doubt the honorable Senator being by 
ho means in a compromising mood, after thus re- 
fusing 16 the friends of the present measure even 
the ordinary facilities for ameliorating its provia- 
ions before the period for its final adoption or re- 
— should have arrived? Who can feel the 
east surprise at his having given us a speech so 
much more declamatory than argumentative, and 
sbounding with phraseology anything but respect- 
ful and gracious? Let it never be forgotten, that 
it is the Senator from Florida who has so unne- 
cessarily and unseasonably attempted to close the 
door of compromise; that it is he who has virtu- 
ally said to our northern brethren: ‘‘I will not 
inierchange fraternal sentiments with you, with a 
view to the adjustment of questions which have 
placed the Onion itself in serious danger; | will 
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eclamation with which the || 
honorable Senator from Florida (Mr. Yurer] has | 


We had, after passing || 


we 


# 


oe 


| not participate in a plan of settlement which is 
|| intended to rescue the South itself from spoliation 
| and ravage; I prefer discord to harmony; scenes 
|| of blood and violence to domestic peace and secu- 
| rity, and the undisturbed enjoyment of those free 
| institutions which our noble forefathers have pro- 
|| vided for us.”’ 
} Mr. President, I shall endeavor, in what I have 
|| to say, to avoid the least approximation to the ex- 
‘| ample which has been set us by the honorable 
|| Senator from Florida, and shall exert myself as 
| zealously as possible in that work of pacification 
| which is now in such hopefal progress. The 
question presented to us by the amendment of my 
| honorable colleague is certainly one of some deli- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|| cacy. The points which have been drawn into 
|| discussion, in cennection with that amendment, 
are.both interesting and important, but certainly 
| not at all new, either to the Senate or to the coun- 
| try. There are but few of our intelligent citizens 
| who have not made up, already, a definite and sat- 
| isfactory opinion upon the great question whether 
the Mexican laws abolishing slavery are now 
rightfully in force in those territorial possessions 
|| recently acquired from the Mexican republic; and 
|| most of them have made up their minds also touch- 
| ing the probability of African slavery going into 
|| New Mexico, Utah, and California, if unprohib- 
|| ited by a Our able jurists North and South 
i have argued the legal question, both orally and in 
|| writing, and there seems to be about as much 
| diversity of opinion in regard to it as has ever 
|| marked a controversy of this character. It is my 
|| own good or ill fortune to have adopted views of a 
|| very ultra southern cast, both in relation to the 
|| presept validity of the Mexican laws referred to, 
i|'and in reference to the adaptedness to slave 
‘| labor of the whole of that vast region stretch- 
ing from what were until Jately the western limits 
of the United States to the remote Pacific coast. 1 
\| Know that the opinions of the honorable Senator 
] from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] have been expressed 

on several occasions in opposition to those which 
| | entertain, both upon the question of law and fact. 


| His years, his high character, his extended influ- 
| ence, impart to his opinions, upon all questions 
| connected with the administration of our public 
concerns, an imposing dignity of which I am most 
profoundly sensible. But, sir, high as is my respect 
for the intellectual faculties of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Kentucky and his public character, | can- 
| not unite with the honorable Senator from Florida 
| in thatconclusionto which he seemsto havearrived, 
| that the simple enunciation of his views by the 
Senator from Kentucky, in the course of debate 
| here, is sufficient to settle at once any question 
| concerning which he may be called upon to pro- 
nounce, and that the conclusions of his mind, when 
| once solemnly declared, carry with them such irre- 
sistible authority that it is both presumptuous and 
vain for any other human being to gainsay them. 
This is a sort of deference that | have never yet 
rendered to any man, living or dead, and which I 
| should be somewhat ashamed to avow, even were 
I capable of feeling it. 

I cannot take it for granted, as the Senator from 
| Florida seems to do, that if we adopt this measure 
of compromise the opinion of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, touching the validity of the 
Mexican laws abolishing slavery in our newly- 
acquired territories, will at once become the uni- 
versal opinion of the country, and even so far 
operate towards the settlement of the question 
practically against the South as to call for special 
preventive legislation on the part of Congress, 
After all, the honorable Senator from Kentucky is 
| but a single individual; a highly distinguished one 
truly, and as such entitled to great consideration. 
But he is not a judicial officer for the decision of 
the question referred to; and were he even upon 
the bench, it would be stil) possible for him to err 
in deciding it. Judges have often done so hereto- 
fore; and we should not forget that Blackstone has 
tole us that the opinion of the court and the law 
are not convertible terms, since it oftentimes 
happens that the judge mistakes the law. 

But, sir, has the Senator from Florida forgotten 
that a large number of gentlemen of the legal pro- 
fession, as eminent as any jurists in America, have 
asserted it to be their opinion that the treaty of 


| 
| 
1 


} 
| 














|| Nor do I attach only slight importance to these 
| -_* ' 
| opinions of the honorable Senator from Kentucky. | 


| 


| direct response to the honorable Senato 
| Kentucky himself, and in which, as I thin 


all occasions, upon this point? 
cannot forget—I trast that none of us ever wij 
/ cease to remember—that scene in this Chamber 
| when the lemented personage referred to made the 
| last declaration of his opinion touching the validit 
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, Senare, 


a ” 
Guadalupe id ee coupled with the act of “ag 


vest, carried the Constitution of 
tes, with all its high guarantees, a on 
ceded territory, and that thus the Mexican f, . 
were at once repealed, by reason of their ; oy 
sistency with the organic law of the Republic) |, 
at least, have not forgotten the able debates on 
this question which have occurred, at diffe om 
periods, in the two Houses of Congress, co 
bear in vivid remembrance the able, unanswer). 
and, in my judgment, unanswerable argument of 

the honorable Senator from Georgia, over the wa 
(Mr. Bernien,] made in this body, when this 

ore was comparatively new among us, 
ect still more freshly @ second argument from «), 
same gentleman, only a month or two since, in 
t from 


k, and 
as southern men have generally thought, he made 


good all the positions which he assumed. But has 
the honorable Senator from Florida forgottey the 
potent argumentation upon this question with 
which we have been favoreu at different times, b 


I re¢eo}. 


| the honorable Senator from South Carolina, [Mr, 
| Catnoun,] now no longer among us? Has he 


forgotten how strongly he expressed himself, on 
Why, sir, we 


| of these Mexican laws, which the honorable Sen. 


| ator from Florida seems to suppose have recently 
| acquired a sort of posthumous vitality. It was 
| when the honorable Senator from Massachusetis 





selves. To claim that Congress 


had concluded his late masterly speech upon the 
Wilmot proviso, and other kindred topics, tha 


| the illustrious statesman alluded to rose, and, with 


a scowl of manly indignation which imparted a 
peculiar and irresistbile energy to his words, de- 
nounced what he described as ‘‘ the consummate 
folly of citing the Mexican law prohibiting slavery 
in New Mexico and California.” 

Sir, I agreed with this great man then as to the 
nullity of the Mexican law prohibiting slavery, | 
agree with him yet; for in the tomb he is as high 


| authority—yea, higher than he was in life. | 


solemnly believe that there has been no Mexican 
law since the completion of our territorial con- 
quests in that part of the world which could offer 
the least impediment to our slaveholding popula- 
tion of the South in any attempt which they might 
feel inclined to make to enter within the limits of 
California and New Mexico, attended by their 
slaves as property, and as property. too, secured 
by the most effectual of all guarantees—to wit, 
that of the Constitution of the Republic itself. 
Such is the opinion, I am persuaded, of every 
member of that very able bar who control the pub- 
lic judgment in regard to such questions in the 
State which I have the honor in part to represent 
upon this floor. Such was the deliberately ex- 
pressed opinion of our Mississippi Southern Con- 
vention, which assembled last autumn, the fro- 
ceedings of which have been several times brought 


| to the special attention of this bocy by my honor 


able colleague and myself. ene these facts, 
it was but natural that [ should feel a little surprise 
that the honorable Senator trom Florida should in- 
timate his apprehension that the present state of 
the law in New Mexico and Utah was such as to 
make it indispensably necessary that Congress 
should interfere and afford special protection 
slave property in those territories, in order to save 
it from destruction by the operation of Mexican 
laws, which we have been all along thinking and 
contending were absolutely defunctand inoperative. 
Sir, 1 am deeply grieved at beholding the a 
tempt which seems to be making in certain quar- 
ters to hateh into existence a sort of southern 
Wilmot proviso. Believing, as I do, most firmly, 
that Co has no authority to legislate on the 
subject of slavery in the territories—no more than 
it has to decree the abolition of slavery in 
States themselves—I am inexpressibly pained t0 
see the doubt which is about to be thrown upoe 
this point by the action of southern men them- 
shall legislate for 
the admission of slavery into the territories, or thet 
we shall legislate opiciiity for the protection of this 
institution therein to me to assert a power 
in Congress which, fa its future exercise, cannot 
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wer existing. To urge that such an exercise of 
€ wer by Congress is necessary to the introduc- 





e must be subject to confiscation, is to admit, 
by the plainest implication, the entire want of any 


by their slaves, and to claim their recognition as | 
property. It is simply the grossest absurdity to | 
suppose that a purely constitutional right can need | 
the countenance and sanction of an act of ordinary | 


jegislation to give it validity. The Constitution || 
being the paramount law, no act of Congress can || 


impart to it the least additional potency; and to | 
geek such pany aid is to treat the organic law of 
the and with a species of contempt which seems 
to argue at least a gross confusion of ideas. When 
the Senator from Florida asks protection for slave 
property in the territories, he plainly calls in ques- 
tion the right of the owner of slaves to carry them 
as such into the territories, whilst the present legal 
reguiations continue; for, if no laws now exist 
therein prohibiting slavery, which are not them- 
selves invalid, then we are not in the least degree 
in need of the amendment urged upon us by him. 
The very terms used by the honorable Senator 
from Florida are to me most alarming. He de- 
mands a law preservative of slavery in the territo- 
ries; he cries out for concessions in regard to sla- 
very to be made by Congress to the South, and 
complains most vehemently that the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky has avowed his unwilling- 





What! says he, is the Senator from Kentucky 
not willing to aid in extending slavery to the ter- 
ritories? Does he so abhor the system that he is | 
unwilling to extend it? Does he regard it as of a | 
nature sO contaminating that its extension would 
be to dishonor and degrade the whole territorial | 
surface over which it might spread itself? Well, 
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of slaves into the territories, without which | 


} ‘ or 
tutional right on the part of the slaveholders | 
of the South to go into these territories, attended || 


| fair argument, 


| the consent of the governed; that every commu- 





} nity, can be legitimately adopted, the adoption of 
ness to vote for a law for the extension of slavery. || 


| rights of other communities or individuals, where- 
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hut be fatal to the institution of slavery, whereso- gress is bound to pass laws preservative of slavery. found highly profitable in which it has not been in- 
The address says: “It is not for them (the north- || troduced, if legal barriers to its introduction were 


‘ern people) nor for the Federal Government to not provided. If it should be introduced, it might 
‘determine whether our domestic institution is || be found expedient to legislate for its protection 
‘ good or bad, or whether it should be repressed | and cherishment, which would be, perhaps, more 
preserved.” Such are a few of the amusing || or less obstructed by any restriction upon territo- 
inconsistencies into which te honorable Senator || rial legislation which could be devised. On the 
from Florida has had the fortune to involve him- || other hand, if climate, soil, and mineral produc- 
self upon this occasion. | tions are of a nature to make slaves not at all de- 
For my part, Mr. President, I feel no particular || sirable on the score of pecuniary profit, they would 
desire that any restriction whatever should beim- || certainly never be introduced; and therefore the 
posed by us upon the territorial governments in || restriction would be wholly unnecessary. In any 
regard to legislating on the subject or slavery. I || point of view I should prefer a simple territorial 
will state my reasons for feeling this indifference, || government without the Wilmot proviso, leaving 
[ am not of opinion that these governments would || to the people who inhabit the territories the 
have a right to legislate for the extension or for the || power to regulate all their domestic concerns in a 
abolition of slavery, even though no prohibition || manner conformable to the Federal Constitution. 
should be imposed upon them. In this opinion I || Yet if my friends from the South, with one of 
may be regarded by some asa little ultra; but I ||) whom, asa member of the Committee of Thirteen, 
have adopted it deliberately, and I certainly con- || the particular clause under consideration is said to 
sider it as quite capable of being maintained by || have originated, conclude to insist upon some re- 
I admit as freely as any one, not | striction upon territorial legislation being imposed 

excepting my honorable friend from Michigan, || by Congress, 1, who really am more inclined to 
[Mr. Cass,] that all just government arises from || aid in securing a settlement of all existing ques- 
| tions upon honorable and satisfactory terms, than 
solicitous to have the whoie of my own particular 
|| views embodied in the plan of compromise, shall 
be willing to vote for the restrictive clause con- 
| tended for in almost any form which it can be 
made to assume. I beg hae to suggest, though, 
that, if we decide not to retain the original words 
now proposed to be stricken out, instead of adopt- 
ing the amendment of my honorable colleague, 
which seems to me not to be exactly as explicit as 
I should wish it to be, we insert these words, or 
words tantamount thereto; “either admitting or 
excluding African slavery.”’ This change in the 
phraseology of the bill will not at all alter its 
meaning, but might avoid misinterpretation—mis- 


nity, whether numbering five hundred or five | 
hundred thousand, has a right to adopt such so- | 
cial regulations for its own protection and preser- 
vation as may be actually nece to the at- 
tainment of the high purposes naméd; but yet | 
contend that no regulation, not indispensably ne- 
cessary to the self-preservation of such commu- 


which involves the destruction of important 





soeverexisting. Apply these principles to the peo- 
ple inhabiting our territories. They have a right 
to institute a government for their own self-pro- 
tection. Indeed, I have always thought that it is 


| by them alone that legitimate government, as, interpretation to which I know the present phrase- 


such, can be established; though long acquies- |, ology has been already subjected. I am sure that 


sir, | confess that this is very strange language to || cence in the exercise of such a power on the part | | could confidently appeal to all the members of 


me, coming as it does from one of the signers of || 


our famous Southern Address, from the pages of 
which f beg leave to read a few lines, hat I 
cite will be found upon the 8th and 9th pages of 
the Address : 


« We do not deem it necessary, looking to the object of 
this address, to examine the question so fully discussed at 
the last session, whether Congress has the right to exclude 
the citizens of the South from immigrating with their prop- 
erty into territories belonging to the confederated States of 
the Union. What we propose in this connection is, to make 
afew remarks on what the North alleges, erroneously, to 
be the issue between us and them. 

“ So far from maintaining the doctrine, which the issue 
implies, we hold that the Federal Government has no right 
t extend or restrict slavery, no more than to establish or 
abolish it; nor has it any right whatever to distinguish be- 
tween the domestic institutions of one State, or section, and 
another, in order to tavor the one and discourage the other. 
As the federal representatives of each and all the States, it 
is bound to deal ont, within the sphere of its powers, equal 
and exact justice and favor to ail. To act otherwise, to 
undertake to discriminate between the domestic institutions 
of one and another, would be to act in total subversion of 


| under such circumstances as those which at nres- | 


| States have a right to remove within the limits of 


| such from the territorial government, so soon as 
| it shall have been established. 
| exclusior of slavery from the limits of the territory, || among us, two years ago, as the Clayton compro- 
| is not at all indispensable to the needful ends of || mise bill; which bill contained no such provision 
| government. Therefore, the territorial government, || for the special recognition of slave property in the 





the end for which it was established—to be the common 
protector and guardian of all. Entertaining these opinions, 
we ask not. as the North alleges we do, for the extension of 


slavery. That wonld make a discrimination in our favor, || 


4s unjust and unconstitutional as the discrimination they 
ask against us in their favor. Itis not for them nor for the 
Federal Government to determine whether our domestic 
institution is good or bad, or whether it should be repressed 
or preserved. It belongs to us, and us only, to decide such 
questions. What, then, we do insist on is, not to extend 
slavery, but that we shall not be prohibited from immigra- 
ting with our property into the territories of the United 
States because we are slaveholders; or, in other words, that 
We shall not on that account be disfranchised of a privilege 
possessed by all others, citizens and foreigner-, without dis- 
crimination as to character, profession, or color. All, 
Whether savage, barbarian, or civilized, may freely enter 
and remain, we only being « xcluded.” 


Yes, sir, this is the precise language of our own 
far-famed Southern Address. You perceive that 
its author treats the charge of our being desirous 
of extending slavery by ressional legislation 
as a gross slander upon the South. Yet the hon- 
orable Senator from Florida not only now contends 
that this shall be done, but complains most vehe- 
mently that «thers will not join him in his surpris- 
ing demand. The Southern Address accuses the 
North of misstating the issue between it and the 
A southern man, this moment in our 
hearing, has made the same ntation of the 
sectional issue which the Southern Address de- 
nounces as a misstatement of that issue. The 
honorable from Florida contends that Con- 


of Congress may perhaps justify its exercise now, || the Committee of Thirteen upon this point, and 
obtain from each of them a declaration that what 
ent surround us. But then the sovereign States | they meant to do was simply to prevent the terri- 
of this Union have a right to enjoy and dispose || torial government from legis!ating either for the 
of the whole territorial domain of the Republic, || admission or exclusion of slavery; and, in fact, 
and the citizens of all the States have a right to || these will be found to be the very words employed 
equal participancy in the enjoyment thereof, which || by the honorable Senator from Kentucky, on 
cannot be either denied or contravened without ||} Monday last, in exposition of this part of the plan 
the grossest injustice. The citizens of all the | of compromise. [Here Mr. Cray, Mr. Cass, and 
Mr. Downs, all nodded assent.) 

these territories with any property which they Before I bring these rather desultory remarks to 
possess, and which is recognized by the Constitu- || a close, it is due to the honorable Senator from 
tion of the Union, either generally or specially, || Florida that | should notice a fact in his own 
and to demand recognition and protection of it as | political history of which he appears to have be- 
come strangly oblivious. That gentleman was one 
The abolition or || of the most zealous champions of what was known 


established, as it must be, under the paramount || territories as that which he now advocates. Yet 








authority of the Federal Constitution, can have || the honorable Senator from Florida was then, as 
no authority to interpose impediments to the en- || I have said, its earnest champion, and united with 
joyment of the full rights of property in slaves, as || me and others in censuring those who defeated it 
secured by the Constitution, but is bound to con- || in the House of Representatives. Then the honor- 
sider itself as under the most binding obligation |, able gentlemen, following the lead of the venereble 
to preserve such rights of property inviolate, to || Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Catnoun}]— 
the full extent of its capacity todo so. Enter- | Teucro duce—was perfectly content with ae 
taining this view of the matter, I confess that | | governments for the territories, without a wor 
can see no necessity for any restriction being im- || being said in reference to slavery of the charac er 
by Congress upon the territorial govern- || now demanded by him—relying upon the courts 
ment about to be established “in respect to the || for the final adjudication of the great question in- 
system of African slavery.’’ If it should under- || volved. Since that time he has seen new lights. 
take to legislate for the prohibition or exclusion | The doctrine of the Wilmot school of politicians 
of slavery, such legislation would, in my judg- || appears to have arrayed itself in new terrors to 
ment, be a mere nullity; and so would the court$ | his fancy, and he now not only demands special 
of the country be bound to pronounce, were the || safeguards against territorial legislation, but insists 
question raised before them. If territorial legis- | that Congress shall legislate on the subject of sle- 
lation, protective of slavery, should be subjected || very for the protection of the South. Is it possi- 
to the same test, I cannot doubt that such legisla- || ble thatthe honorable Senator can fail to perceive 
tion would be held valid. It really, therefore, | the egregious inconsistency of his own course? As 
does seem to me, I repeat, much better to adopt he blind enough not to discern the danger which 
no restriction upon this subject at all, and to leave | lurks in the proposition which he now advocates? 
the whole subject to the territorial governments | Can he doubt that if we once allow Congress to 
and the courts. legislate on the subject of slavery at all, the whole 
Certainly, if climate, soil, and mineral produc- | system of African slavery, as it now exists in the 
tions are such in the territories to be supplied | South, will be speedily overwhelmed by that tide of 
with governments as to make the introduction of | abolition which the sagacious statesmen of the 


slaves desirable, it is better for the South that no '| South have been constantly struggling to Pepel? 


restriction should be imposed; for there is no in- || Indeed, | am grieved that this attempt to enlist 
stance in this hemisphere of slave labor being | Congress in a course of legislation on the subject 
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of slavery in the territories of the Union, should | erty, everywhere within the territorial jurisdic. | 
have originated with a southern Senator, |, tion of the United States, on the other hand. 

Mr. YULEE.. Isha!l trespass but a very few |} Mr. HALE. Mr. President 
moments upon theattention of the Senate. I shall | Mr. FOOTE. I am sure that the honorable 
not engage in any controversy with the Senator || Senator from New Hampshire will give me an 
from Mississippi respecting the consistency of my | oper ay to rey 
present position and the views | express with any | r. HALE. _ It is 80 rarely that the honorable 
part of my previous action. The opinions and | Senator from Mississippi asks that favor of me 
course of one so humble are not important enough | that I wilh accord itto him. [Langhter.] 
to the country or to this body to be worthy of dis- || Mr, FOOTE. I thank the honorable Senator | 
cussion here. I am content to believe that there | for his courtesy in yielding the floor. Mr. Pres- | 
is entire harmony in the Sees have enter- | ident, I regret that 1 have not the happiness to 
tained upon the issues which divide the two sec- || harmonize in opinion with certain worthy mem- } 
tions from their inception, and wil! leave it to those || bers of this body with whom I have been in the | 
who may find it deserving their time to scan the | habit heretofore of coéperating. But, whatever 
record of my couree. || difference of opinion may exist between us, | 

I will prefer to address Pre directly and | trust that no unkindness or estrangement of feel- | 
tingly io the precise question before the Senate. | ing will flow therefrom. [ am resolved, at any | 
Sir, the Senator, asl conceive, has not touched the | rate, that it shall not be my fault if angry collisions 
argument of the remarks which I offered. What || and permanent separation shall take place between 
was it? J was seeking to discover whether there | those who have been heretofore friendly and united | 
was in the section under consideration any conces- || in sentiment and in action. Being assured that.| 
sion to the South. I pointed first to the opinion || my own motives are such as should guide my 
expressed by the Senator from Kentucky, who || conduct at this moment in the very responsible | 
was chairman of the committee, as indicating that || position which I occupy, I shall not be over sensi- | 
it wae not the intention of the committee to give || tive to anything which may be said in opposition 
any distinct recognition to the right of South- | to my views; and [| shall not easily take it for | 
ern emigrants to be protected in their slave prop- || granted th y of those southern Senators who 
erty within the territories created by the bill, so || may be fo oting for amendments to the bill 
far as the phraseology of the section would operate; || which I cannot sanction, have been actuated in 
and, next, | declared that, if it was the purpose | introducing them by sinister motives of any sort. 
of the section simply to throw our people upon the || A fair and manly opposition to the measure under 
assertion of their rights, under the Constitution, |) consideration, in all its stages, was to be expected 
where the Mexican laws were in conflict, then it | on the at of those who may not approve it; 
offered no concession at all, for it gave us nothing | though I acknowledge that I can see very little in 
more than we have new without the bill of com- || it to cause alarm in the bosoms either of northern | 
promise. I proposed thus to show that this bill | or southern Senators. I trust that it will be taken | 
had not the character of a compromise, if nothing | in no offensive sense if I declare my convictions 
more was meant than was stated by the chairman. || that if this plan of compromise shall be defeated 
That, sir, was the gist of the brief argument I || by the action of southern gentlemen, and we have 
offered; and that view of the question has not, I || California admitted as a separate measure, those 
repeat, been touched by the Senator from Missis- || who shall be understood to have been efficiently 
sippi. || instrumental in bringing about this result will | 














} am quite aware that there are differences of || have an amount of responsibility thrown upon || 


opinion with regard to the extent to which the | them very difficult to be met. 1 hope that they 


Mexican laws operate in the lately-acquired terri- || will yet pause before they resolve to reject an 


Mexican laws inhibiting slavery belong to the || the questions which now disturb its repose, 
class denominated political, or to those which are || upon terms alike honorable to both sections of the 
municipal, and whether the casual opinions ex- || Confederacy. 

pressed by the Supreme Court, which have been || Mr. F. gave way for a motion to adjourn, 
often referred to in this body, reach these laws. || And the Senate adjourned. 

Why, sir, if the opinion of one so humble had | 
been worthy to be borne in mind, the Senator 
from Mississippi might have recollected, that at an 
early period of the controversy, | endeavored in my 
humble way to express my own judgment against | 
the legal continuance of the Mexican laws abol- 


tories. I know opinions differ as to whether the | oneneny of quieting the country and settling || 
1 





Tuorspay, May 16, 1850. 
The same subject being under consideration— 
Mr. FOOTE continued his remarks as follows: 
Mr. President, I stated, on yesterday, in response 
to the Senator from Florida, the views which 1 





from Florida was understood 
ordinary deference. I allude to Mr. Calhoun: 


“There is another error akin to this, th ' ; 
law abolishing slavery is still in force in ew tenet 
California, when not a particlesof its auihority or coe 
eignty remains in either, Their conquest by us a 
treaty that followed, extinguished the whole, and win, 
| annulled all her laws applicable to them, except eon a 

ting to such rights of property and relations be tween rela. 
viduals as may be necessary to prevent anarchy; and ous 
_ these are continued only by sufferance, and on the im leg 
| authority of the ing country, and not the tuthert na 

the conquered, and only from the necessity of tie ¢, 7 
| Her laws abolishing slavery are not embraced in th: cane 
tion, and, if it were, it would be tmken out of it. te te 

assent of Congress could not be implied to eoutinue a la 
which it bad no right to establish. ” 

“ But still higher ground tn taken. The moment th 
territory becomes ou s, the Constitution passes over a - 
covers the whole, with all its provisions, which, from their 
nature are applicable to territories,earrying with: it the joing 
sovereignty and authority of each and all the States of a 
Union, and sweeping away every Mexican jaw incompati. 
ble with the rights, property, and relations belonging to the 
| citizens of the United States, without r gard to what State 
| they belong, or whether it be situated in the northers of the 
| southern section of the Union, The citizens of ali haye 

equal rights Of prowction ip their property, relations, and 
person, in the common territories of each and ail the States 
‘The same power that swept away ali the laws or Mexico 
which made the Catholic religion the exclusive religion of 
the country, and which letin the religion of ail denomina- 
tions—which swept away all the laws prohibiting the intro. 
duction of property of almost every de-cription, some abso. 
lutely, and others under the condition of paying duties, ang 
letting them in duty free until otherwise provi ed tor, swept 
| that which abolished slavery, and let in property in staves, 

No distinetion can be made between it and any other de- 
| seri ption of property or thing, consistently with the Constiry- 
| tion and the equal rights Of the several States of the Uniog 

and their citizens.” 


Mr. President, 1 have not concurred with some 








a, 


| 


} 
| 
| 


| of my friends upon this floor, and elsewhere, who 


have from time to time expressed strong dissatis- 
‘faction and regret at the conflict of opinion which 
| bas arisen among the distinguished statesmen and 
| jurists of the Republic, in the two opposite sec- 
tions of the Union, in regard to the validity of the 
Mexican laws abolishing slavery. On the con- 
/ trary, I have been gratified to discover that this 
| diversity of opinion existed, because from it | have 
felt authorized to deduce the strongest hopes of 
| the ultimate adjustment of that fierce controversy 
| which has so long kept the country in a state of 

painful uncertainty. Permit me to explain a little 
| upon this point. Whilst northern men continue 
to entertain the opinion that domestic slavery is 
' already shut out by existing laws from our recently- 
acquired territories, they will feel strongly inclined 
| to unite with the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts in recognizing the Wilmot proviso as a 
mere abstraction, unnecessary to be adopted, and 
will confidently rely upon the judicial tribunals of 
the country for the final decision of this question, 
should it arise for adjudication; whereas, southern 
| men, entertaining an opposite opinion—regarding 








ising slavery, after the jurisdiction and sover- 
eignty of the United States once took effect in the 
newly-acquired territories. : 

But, sir, however that may be, it seems to be 
foreign to the intention of the committee to give | 
us in this bill any distinct declaration of our right || territories. 1 reasserted the doctrine promulgated 
to be protected in our property. Well, now, what || in the Southern Address, and endeavored to show 
ia it that | have demanded? I have demanded | that the Senator from Florida had placed himself 
that if the South is required to concede the ad- | in conflict with thatdoctrine. I cited as authority 
mission of California, and if all the other conces- || especially held in respect by me the address put 
sions required of us are to be made, at least the || forth by the convention, lately held in the State 
North shall concede a distinet, unequivocal, un- || of Mississippi, out of whose proceedings origin- 
mistakable, and pelpable recognition of their full | ated the scheme of the Southern Convention 
right to colonize in these and other territories with || shortly to assemble in Nashville. I stated what | 
their slaves. Thatisall. And I say that unless || understood to be the cpinions, on various occa- 
this peeognition of right is made mere and || sions declared here by several distinguished mem- 
palpably, there is no concession, and the billieaves || bers of our body, including the late illustrious 
our rights where they are now—to be contes:ed at | Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Canoun, 
the private cost and hazard of those of our emi- || who, whilst living, enjoyed so much of the public 
grants. who may find themselves involved in the || respect, and whose character and sage teachings 
meehes of thie disputed right, || come to us now, as it were, canonized from the 

Now, sir, a single remark in respect to the allu- l tomb. In confirmation of all that I have hereto- 
sion which the Senator made to the Southern || fore said upon this subject, and with the view of 
Address, I am happy to leern from him that | effectually relieving the uneasiness which .seems 
he desirea to stand now where he did when he 1 to oppress the mind of the Senator from Florida, 
united in sanctioning that address, and that he will || in regard to the overwhelming influence which he 
abide the principles prrmalgeies in it, Tamglad | fears is to be exerted upon the public judgment of 
to he able to say to him that I, too, adbere to that || the country by the opinion expressed by the hon- 
paitre, oat will continue to stand there with | orable Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] in 


im. Bat he will find, upon further considera- 1 favor of the validity of these Mexican laws, I will 
i} 


entertained touching the question which has been 
so freely discussed on this occasion, in regard to | 
the validity, at the present time, of the Mexican 
laws abolishing slavery in our newly-acquired | 








tion, that there is avery wide difference between | now read a sbort extract from that admirable ad-. 
the power to inhibit or establish slavery upon the \ dress to the people of the southern States, which 
ene hand, and the duty of the Government to pro- || emanated during the last summer from the pen of 
tect this, no less than other descriptions of prop- H one to whose authority, when living, the Senator 





these same Mexican laws as already abolished and 
rendered inoperative—will with equal confidence 
rely upon the same judicial tribunals for adjudica- 
| tion in favor of the South. Thus the two exiremes 
can well meet upon the middle ground of the Con- 
| stitution, and, as patriots, be able to codperaie in 
| the establishment of territorial governments, with- 
| out any special reference in the law creating them 
to the subject of African slavery—leaving the 
| whole matter to be adjusted as, in a Republic like 
| ours, all questions of this kind should be—by the 
| regularly-constituted tribunals of the nation. 
| On partereay, Mr. President, | avowed the doc- 
| trine that the people of the territories have a right 
_ to establish governments for their own protection, 
| without being specially authorized to do so by an 
act of Congress; at the same time declaring that in 


] || thus proceeding to establish government, they 


would be bound to manifest a proper respect to 
all the fundamental principles embodied in the 
| Federal Constitution. Let me repeat the declara- 
| tion that, in my judgment, the Constitution of the 
_ republic imposes the only restriction to their action 
on this ouarct to which they can properly be sub- 
jected; within the limits of the Constitution they 
rons Gane just such a petorpwens in all respects 
as they may conceive to be necessary for their own 
safety and iness. But, inasmuch as the aboli- 
tion or exclusion of slavery is not necessary for 
this purpose, and as the right to hold slaves as 
property is formally guarantied by the Constitu- 
tion, aa parnaeel sorenen t see ames aot 
aes ae es. authority to leg) 

be ‘= ‘to this r 
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od all such legislation would be necessarily in- 
P jd; whist lezistation designed simply to protect | 
ne ‘reserve this institution, being of a nature not | 
and Prant to the Constitution, would be entitled to 
“f yect and obedience. Holding these general 
mee as to the inherent right of the people to es- 
aolish &@ government for themselves—in support 
of which I shall presently cite a very high author- 
ing, which seems to have been heretofore strangely 
perlooked—I cannot perceive the, necessity or 
propriety of demanding from Congress a special 
recognition of the right of slaveholders to go inte 
he territories, attended by their siave property, 
sed to ciaim the protection of law in its behalf 
sier its having been thus introduced. What the 
Constitution has secured effectually Congress can- 
not make more secufe. To attempt it would be 
ppt to draw our constitutional rights into question: 
and | must repeat my regret that the Senator from | 
florida has, by insisting upon the congressional 
interposition which he has claimed, more or less 
detracted from those weighty authorities in sup- 
port of our rights, which otherwise would be held 
undeniable. 
Mr. YULEE. Will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi allow me to interrupt him for a moment? 
1! 
| 
| 








Mr. FOOTE. Oh, certainly for an explanation. 

Mr. YULEE. I do not desire to address the 
Senate again upon this subject, and I therefore 
wish to attract the Senator's attention to the precise 

intLmade. 1 have asked his permission to make | 
this explanation in order to say to him that he 
seems entirely to misapprehend my position, and | 
if he will read the reportof the remarks I made | 
yesterday, 1 am pretty confident he will so find. 
i claim nothing for the South bat the rights which 
the Constitution gives us. I was engaged in the 
examination of this bill as a scheme of compromise, 
and while | saw in it, as I stated yesterday, large | 
and many concessions from the South to the North, 
| could see none whatever from the North to the | 
South. 


Mr. FOOTE. I think | understand the Senator 
from Florida. 
Mr. YULEE. I shall not detain the Senator | 


long from the prosecution of his remarks. I rose 
to prevent the necessity, if possible, of the Sen- 
ator’s proceeding ina line of remarks which, it | 
— to me, do not apply to what I said yester- 
ay. 

Mr. FOOTE. 
very forcibly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Mississippi having yielded the floor, the Sen- | 
ator from Florida will proceed with his explana- | 
tion. 

Mr. YULEE. I was observing that in this bill | 
Isaw many concessions from the South to the | 





I think they apply, and that 


North, and I asked if there was any concession || 


from the North to the South. If there was any 
concession, it could only be some provision con- | 
taining a distinct recognition of the right of the | 
South to bé protected within the territories of | 
Uh and New Mexico in their slave property; 
otherwise, there was no concession, because we 





have now all thé abstract rights which the Consti- || mise, while there was nothing conceded to the South. Every- 


tution gives us, as fully as we could have them 
under the bill. I was simply examining this bill 
as a system of compromise; simply inquiring if 
there was any compensation, any equivalent, for 





the very large surrender made to northern opinion |. 


and interests; and, as I stated, the only shape in 
which a concession could be made, would be a dis- 


the enjoyment of them. 
Now, sir, | am aware, as | said yesterday, that | 
there are differences of opinion in this matter. My 
opinion concurs with that of the Senator from 
South Carolina, {Mr. Catuoun,] Which was read 
by the Senator. And I do not concur in the opin- 
ton of the Senator from Kentucky; but the fact 
that this difference of opinion existe shows that 
there is a doubt as to theright. The North con- 
tends that the Mexican law prevails; the South 
contends that it does not; and,the only way in 
which you could com ise the difference would 
cae ane you ee for ane settle- 
, we a inet provision repealing the 
Mexican Taee in Ut#h and New Mexico, or else 
» in plain terms, the right of southern emi- 
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rants carrying slaves to be protected there. I } for the present.’ [ recollect very well what the 
ave asked for no compromise. | have asked for || Senator said; but certainly if he is disposed now 
nothing but our constitutional rights, and we need || to recall it or explait: it away I shall be more than 
ection than that which the Constitu- || content. Indeed, | should like to:know that he had 
tion provides. But, if you bring forward a com- || becomea thorough convert to the views stated by me 
promise scheme, let it give while it demands con- || onyesterday. I was proceéding, when interrupted, 
cessions. For what we are required to yield let || to introduce what | denrminated high republican 
there be equivalent—or the measure is one of im- || authority in sapport of the general views insisted 
position, not of compromise. || upon by myself and others here touching the inhe- 
Mr. FOOTE. The gentleman has not mended | rent right of the people to establish a government 
the matter materially, as it appears to me. [am || for themselves; and you will perceive presently, 
not mach in the habit of misunderstanding honor- || Mr. President, that it was with good reason that I 
able Senators, or of misstating them. 1 have \ spoke of the authority referred to as of a truly re- 
looked over the report of the remarks made by the || publican cast. Let mestate one or two particulars 
Senator from Florida yesterday, and, although this |, here by way of introduction. We all recollect that 
which | hold in my hand is a very condensed re- \| in the year 1824 a presidential election occurred , at 
port of what he said on the occasion, | am willing || the end of a political canvass of quite an exciting 
to take what is reported, and will thus meet the || character,and which may be said to have been in 
Senator in some degree upon his own ground. If |, progress for a year or two preceding. There were 
what I am about to read from the Republic is not || four candidates in the field, and among them the 
in substance correspondent with what the honora- || late John Quincy Adams. Whatever opinions Mr. 
ble Senator said on yesterday, then | am incapable || Adams may afterwards have imbibed, and how- 
of understanding ohsin English. The Republic || ever eccentric he may have been in his public course 
reads as follows: || whilst a member of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. YULEE (interposing.) From what paper | all must admit that in 1824, and for some years 
| 
i} 





does the Senator read? before, he had been recognized as a prominent and 
Mr. FOOTE. From the Republic. | influential member of the Republican party, and as 
Mr. YULEE. The report of my rerharks, and ,, such had been associated with such personages as 
the only one which has appeared this morning that || Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and others; enjoy- 
I know of, is in the Intelligencer. || ing, in fact, at the time, the entire confidence of the 
Mr. FOOTE. f have not read the report of the || Republican party of the country. Indeed, in 1824 
remarks of the Senator from Florida in the Intelli- || the Federal ps7 seemed to have entirely lost its 


gencer. Ihave them here as reported in the Re- || identity, and no longer to possess a substantive 
public, and the report appears to me to be remark- | and distinet existence. The year previous to the 
ably accurate. || presidential election referred to, was occupied very 
Mr. YULEE, I cannot recognize that report; I || actively by the friends of the various presidential 
do not take the paper. aspirants in efforts to coneciliate public feeling 
Mr. FOOTE. think this report, so far as my || towards the claims of him who chanced to be the 
recollection serves me, is perfectly accurate. It is || candidate of their choice. In Virginia, it is well 
perhaps not quite so full, as | have already ob- || known, that extraordinary efforts were made by 
served, as our reports usually are in the Intelli- || several distinguished personages, including that 
gencer and Union, but it embraces substantially || sound republican statesman, John ‘Taylor, of Caro- 
all that the Senator said upon the point now in || line, to secure the electoral vote of that State to 
dispute, and | must say that I thought at the time || Mr. Adams, who was supposed, by Mr, Taylor 
the honorable Senator was speaking that he was || and other gentlemen of influence in Virginia, (for 
employing language which in all probability he | what precise reason | am not prepared to state,) 
would not like to see hereafter. This is the report || to be particularly well disposed towards the do- 
of the Republic: || mestic institutions of the South, There were, 
“Mr. Yuree said that he was glad the amendment was || however, several distinguished men in Virginia 
ee ee ones Scneamaeiendiom sa’ || who were decidedly hostile to the a of 
odgment of the right to carry slave geapenty to the tervitn- | Mr. Adams, and who made apews exertions to 
ries. He could not support the bill. The committee bad || Shut him out from the confidence of the good peo- 
made great concessions to the North, and none to the South. || ple of that State. General Smythe, then represent- 
Moret fee tartan yereaea oa prema ee || suite, in Comeréae from the Wythe disanet, ae 
rights of the South. It had "reported a bil making a dis- | sailed him fiercely in the public newspapers and an 
tinetion in this District between slave property and all other || & well-written circular, addressed to hia constitu- 
property, denying to the one the same protection extended || ents, to which Mr. Adams wae advised by his Vir- 
to others.” || ginia friends to respond. In the response published 
Now, I beg to say that I understood him to say || by him in 1823, in the columns of the Richmond 
all this precisely; and I believe that the Senator | Enquirer, some extracts from which | have now 
from Florida himself will hardly deny that he did. || before me, he vindicated himself with great zeal 
I made a speech in reply to him, in response to || and energy against the various charges which had 
which he proceeded to say: || been preferred by General Smythe. Before I pro- 
“ That he had always entertained the opinion that the || ceed to read these extracts I will premise that the 
Mexican laws abolishing slavery were not in force. He had || yenerable gentleman who now edits the Union, of 
been opposing the bill because it proposed to be a compro- || this city, was then editor of the Enquirer, and was 
thing was conceded to the North, and he thought that, as || then, as now, universally recognized a8 an able, 
something was due to the South, some such concession to || an efficient political writer, perfectly informed in 
her rights should be inserted in the bill. He still maintained party history, and inflexibly deveted to the prin- 
eee with every sentiment contained in the Southern | ciples of the Jeffersonian Democratic creed. Ele 
'| was then living in the enjoyment of Mr. Jefferson's 

In a subsequent stage of the debate the Senator || fyjiest confidence, nor was there a distinguished 


| statesman at that period in Virginia, of the repab- 


tinct recognition of what was denied by the |! , ‘Mr. Youge said that he knew the South had the right, || Jican school, who did not entertain for him senti- 


North—the right of southern men to take their |, 
slaves into these territories, and to be protected in | 


but he wanted that, in this bill, Congress should reeognize 3 
in expresa terms, the right of the slaveholder to carry his || MeNts Of the highest respect and confidence, and 
operty to the territory, and have it protected and secured || yield more than ordinary deference to his judg- 
the same manner as other property.” . |} ment in all matters involving the welfare of the re- 
My recollection of the honorable Senator’s | publicancause. Mr. Ritchie published the address 

| speech is precisely in accordance with this report || of Mr. Adams in his paper, and accompanied ite 
| in the Republic, and | doubt not that 1am sus- || publication with a short editorial article commend- 
' tained by the recollection of every Senator now '| tory of the general views cortained therein, 
| present. Iam quite indifferent as to any correc- | declaring the political doctrines of the address r- 
, tion of the report in the Intelligencer which the || ticularly suited to the meridian of the ** Old Do- 
| honorable Senator from Florida may have caused || minion.” | will now read the extracts referred to: 
| to be made in order to avoid the force of my re- «“ Observe that I do not nee deny the orteieaee of this 
i i is i thority in the Constitat on; butitis a constructive power ; 
2 ee reply = bien. «This 1 —> be done, | aout th the tine when I was called to re cord my vote upon it, 
_ as we all know, in such a case. S | the question Was new to me, and pew to Congress with ref 
| Mr. YULEE. I did look over the notes of the || erence to the legistative —-- roa Cc prog ws a 
reporter for the Intelligencer, but | found no ne- || principle had not been settled. an it was the = me t 
cessity to make any alteration beyond one or two had ever been-made my duty to act, ae a snember of the 

| v corrections. 


Legislature, upon a question involving the extent of the 
Mr. FOOTE. Well, I will dismiss this matter 








sowers of Congress. J believed, as I sil! believe, that the 
Constitution of the United States was a constitution of lim- 
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ited powers. ‘That some of these powers must be construct - 
ive, | never doubted ; but that this Construction must itself 
have some fimite I was aoe convinced; and I could not 
reconcile it to my jadgment that the authority exercised in 
this section was within the legitimate powers of Congress 
conformable to the Constitution. Were the question now a 
new one, I have no hesitation in saying that | should retain 
the same opinion and give the same vote. And lam willing 
now to record itagain; ancl to leave to my country and to 
posterity the opinion that ail the other constructive powers, 
aseumed by Congress from the 4th of March, 1789, to this 
day put together, are, whether considered in themselves or 
in their consequences, unequal to the transcendent power 
a-ayined, exercised, and granted by that little section. 


“ ({ was upon the same principle, a cons ientious belief || 


that Congress had not, by the Constitution, the power to ex- 
ercise the anthorities contained in them, that, in the course 
of the same session I voted against the other acts relating to 
Louisiana, enumerated in General Smythr’s address to you. 
Touey formed altogether a system of absolute and unlimited 


wr, bearing upon the people of Louisiana and exercised || 


»”y tue Congress of he United States, I believed that this 
power had not been granted to Congress either by the people 
of the United States or by the people of Louisiana; and | 


when it was assumed by construction, I could not perceive || 


any limitation to the constructive power which could be | 
consittently maintained by those who could find in the Con- 
stitution of the United States authority for the exercise of 
all these powers in Louisiana. 

‘* General Smythe bas therefore done me great injustice in 


drawing from these votes the conclusion that I was governed || 


in giving them either by principles of faction or by hostility 
to Louisiana. It is well known to those with whom I[ acted 
at the time, as well those whose votes concurred with mine, 
as those who sanctioned by their votes these assumptions of 
constructive power, that my voice and opinions were in favor 
of the acquisition of Louisiana, and of the ratification of the | 
treaty by which it was acquired. The power to make trea- 
ties is by the Constitu'ion given to the President, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present upon the 
question for their advice and consent without limitation. It 
extends to whatever can form the subject of treaties between 
soversign and independent nations, Of the power to make 
the treaty, therefore, | had no doubt, as having been granted 
by the Constitution. But the power to make a treaty, and 
the power to carry it into execution are, by the organiza- 
tion of our Government, not the same. The former is mere- 
ly a transaction with e foreign nation 
would have heen to limit the power of the nation itself in 
its relations of intercourse with other States. It would | 
have been an abdication by the nation itself of some of the | 
powers appertaining to sovereignty, and have placed it ona 
footing of inequality with other sovereigns. But the latter, 
the power to carry a treaty into execution, imports the ex- 
ercise of the internal powers of Government, and was sub- 
yect to all the limitations prescribed by the Constitution to 
the exercise of those powers. In the very message by which 
Previtient Jefferson communicated this treaty to Congress, 
after its ratification had been exchanged, he said, * you will 
observe tbat some important conditions cannot be carried into 
erecution hut with the nid of the Legisiature.”” This is a 


California, Territorial Governments, 


Tohave limited that || 


cessary. My vote on this bill is recorded in the same jour- 
nals of the Senate to which General Smythe has resorted to 
find his charges against me: but he has not thought proper 
to notice either that or the printed speech, which, if known 

| to him, leaves him without excuse for representing to you 
my votes upon the other bills of that session relating to Lou- 
isiana, as having been dictated by a spirit of faction, or by 
hostility to Louisiana. 

“ On the 25th of November, 1803, as appears by the same 
| journals of the Senate, I moved for the appointment of acom- 
mittee to inquire whether any, and ifany, what further meas- 
| ures were necessary for carrying into effect the Louisiana 
| cession treaty, with leave to report by bill or otherwise. In 
| support of this motion I stated explicitly that the object of it 
was that the committee should prepare and report for the 
consideration of the Senate an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and a bill prescribing the form in which the sense of 
the people of Louisiana should be taken to sanction, in the 
only form in which I conceived it could lawfully be aecom- 
plished, the union of the two people into one—the annexa- 
tion of the inhabitants of Louisiana to the North American 
Union, and their accession to all the rights, privileges, and 
| prerogatives, and their subjection to all the duties of the 
citizens of the United States. On the exposition of these 
objects for the motion the Senate did not think proper to 
appoint the committee which | proposed, and the only op- 
portunity left me for recording the principle upon which ‘[ 
| acted was by offering the resolutions which I did on the 
| 10th January, 1804, and by voting against all the acts of Con- 
gress legislating upon the people of Louisiana during that 
session. 

Let me repeat that all these questions as to the extent 
of the powers of Congress were at thattime new and unset- 
tled. tn forming my judgment upon them, I had recourse 
only to the faculties of my own understanding, to the letter 
of the Constitution, to the first principles of society and 
| government, as recognized in our republican institutions, 
| and to the light of the discussions in both houses of Congress 
| upon that occasion. There was no precedent upon the 
| record. The annexatien of a foreign people to the North 
| American Confederacy formed a new era in our national 
| annals. The principles upon which that great change in 

our condition was to be effected, and the forms by which it 





human rights, involved considerations of a magnitude of 
| which we are not yet allaware. The laws of that session 
| relative to Louisiana have very recently been followed as 
precedents in the annexation to this Union of the territory 
and people of Florida. In the perfectly regular exercise, 
and for purposes of the most rigorous justice, of powers iden- 
| tical with those assumed and granted by that little section 
| which I have quoted, you have recently witnessed scenes 
| against which the halls of Congress, the streets of your 
| cities, the summits of your mountains, and the echoes of 

your valleys, have resounded with clamors of violated rights 
| and unconstitutional acts of despotism. It was not inthe 


| patible with all our insti‘utions—it was in the assumption 
and grant by Congress of those powers in 1803 that the real 
constitutional question was involved; and it is no small 
satisfaction to me that] am enabled to refer you to those 





circumstance common to many treaties; and has frequently 
given occavion to debates in the House of Representatives 
how far they are bound to sanction, in their legislative ca- 
paucity, stipulations with foreign nations, solemnly made and 
ratified by the treaty-making power. But the Louisiana 
purchase-treaty did, in my opinion, to be carried into exe- 
cution, require something more. It required the exercise 
of powers which had not been granted to Congress itself ; 
of powers reserved by the people of the United States to 
themselves, and of powers inherent by natural right in the 
people of Louisiana, The union of the two people required 
the express and formal consent of both. So far as the rights 
of France were concerned, they had been extinguished by 
the treaty. To appropriate and pay the money stipulated 
for the purchase of the territory, 1 believed to be within the 
jegitimate powers of Congress; though even that was acon- 
structive power. Rut that the social compact, with all its 
burdens and all ite blessings, all its privileges and all its | 

ywers, ehould be formed between the people of the United 

tates and the people of Louisiana, was, according to the 
theory of human right« which I had learned from the Dec- 
laration of Independence, an act, the sanction of which 


| very notes which General Smythe imputes to unworthy mo- 
tives for proof that from the first day that I was called to 
act in your public councils I have held the Government of 


{| your Union to be a Government of limited powers; that 


Congress could not lawfully exercise any powers not granted 
to them by the people in the Constitution, and that powers 
in themselves of a transcendental nature cannot be assumed 
by construction as incidental to the expressed powers of ap- 
parent import so much more limited than themselves. 

*“ Among the citizens who in 1803 and 1804 voted for all 
these laws relating to Louisiana, there were some who, upon 
questions of far inferior magnitude, according to my con- 

| ception, have been less liberal in their indulgence to con- 
| structive powers. [tis not for me either to question their 
| motives or to reconcile their opinions with themselves.”? 


Indeed, I think, Mr. President, that al] candid 
| men will acknowledge that the vital principle of 


|| popular sovereignty, set forth so strongly in this 


_ letter of Mr. Adams, is quite as distinctly asserted 
in the last of those resolutions introduced in the 





could be consummated only by themselves. 
the United States bed not, much Jess had the people of 
Louisiana, given to the Congress of the United States the 
power to form this Union. And until the consent of both 
people should be obtained, every act of legislation by the 
Congress of the United States over the peopie of Louisiana, 
distinet from that of taking possession of the Territory, was 
in my view unconstitution.l, and an act of usurped au- 
thority. 

«“ My opinion, therefore, waa, that the sense of the people, 
both of the United States and of Louisiana, should immedi- 
ately be taken: of the first, by an amendment of the Consti- 
tution, to be proposed and acted upon in the regular form ; 
and of the last, by taking the votes of the people of Louisiana 
immediatelpafter possession of the territory should be taken 
by the United States, onder the treaty. I had no doubt that 
the consent of both people would be obtained with as much 
ease and litte more loses of time than it actually took Con- 
gress to prepare an act for the government of the territory ; 
and { theught that this course of proceeding, while it would 
terminate in the same result as the immediate exercise of 
ungranted transcendental powers ny Creare, would serve 
as 8 landmark of correct princi future times, as a me- 
movria! of homage to the fundamental principles of civil 
society, t) the p imitive sovereignty of the people, and the 
unalicnatle rights of man. 

* Entertaining these opinions on the 34 of November — 
I voted with the majority for the bill appropriating $11,250, 
to carry into effect the Louisiana convention; and in a 
speech to the Senate upon the passage of that bill, the sab- 
stance of which was printed in the National Intelligencer of 
25th November, 1£03, declared at once my jon of the 
measure, and my belief that, to carry the treaty into entire 
execution, an amendment to the Constitution would be ne- 


The people of || 


year 1847, by Mr. Calhoun, which, with a view 
| of strengthening my attitude, if possible, in the 
| estimation of the Senator from Florida, [ will now 
read. It runs thus: 


* Resolved, That it is a fundamental principle in our po- 
litical creed that a people, in forming a constitution, have 
the unconditional right to form and adopt the government 
| whieh they may think best to secure their liberty, prosperi- 

ty, and happiness ; and that, in conformity thereto, no other 

condition is imposed by the Federal Constitution on a State 

in order to be admitted into this Union, except that its con- 

stitution shall be republican ; and that the imposition of any 
| Other by Congress would not only be in violation of the 
Constitution, but in direct conflict with the principle on 
which our political system rests.” 


Now, Mr. President, I think we see here pretty 
plainly what were the views of Mr. Calhoun, and 
those acting with him, in 1847, and also what 
was the doctrine of the Republican party of 1823. 
At that time Mr. Adams was a member of it, as I 
have already said, and highly esteemed as such. 
We see on what principles he acted when in the 
Senate of the United States. We see plainly that 
in Virginia, and throughout the Union at large, 
when there was a t outery in favor of what is 
called the “ State-rights doctrines,”” Mr. Adams’s 
letter was recognized as entirely unexceptionable 
in its character. No man then was considered a 


| exercise by General Jackson in 182) of powers so incom- | 


} 
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madman, or a traitor to the Adi wiein 
to and asserted the fundamental wag 
civil liberty. Tot rss ey I have a 
heretofore a devotee, and expect to remain s i 
to the end of my public career; and | will vy 

les now, of 


should fee! 
ble constit. 


that, could I renounce these princi 
even falter in my support of them, i 
myself little worthy to represent the no 
vency who sent me here, and who have been 
pleased to support my humble efforts to Sery 
them upon this floor with a degree of approbation 


than myself 


of which one far more meritorious 
might be justly proud, 

1 shall not now press upon the attention of th 
Senate the sound principles of constitutional |, ° 
contained in this letter of Mr. Adams. It 7 
unnecessary, for he has so distinctly presented 
them, and so cogently enforced them also, that no 
man whose mind is properly constituted, and who 
is friendly at heart to our free institutions, can fail 
to accord to them his hearty homage and Support 
But if the doctrines promulgated y Mr. psa 
in 1823, as a Republican presidential candidate are 
thus entitled to favorable consideration, | should 
like to know how it happens that we hear gentle 
men who profess to belong to the State-rights 
strict construction school, claiming: for Congress 
not only authority to establish territorial govern. 


| ments, but authority also to enact laws designed 


to havé the effect in the territories of the Union 
either of imparting additional force and dignity to 
rights already amply secured by the Constitution 
itself, or which, if not so secured, can have no 


| existence at all, for want of a proper compatibiij 
was to be made lawful, conformably to the true theory of || 3 Pea patibilny 


with that sacred instrument. How is it that gen- 
tlemen who have been heretofore so jealous of «|| 
attempts on the part of Congress to legislate on 


| the subject of African slavery, and who have, 


with good reason too, professed to fear that any 
act of legislation upon this delicate subject, how- 
ever triviul and unimportant in its character, might 
serve as a forerunner to acts of aggression upon 
the rights of the South of the most appalling and 
ruinous nature—how is it, I say, that these very 
gentlemen, or that even a single one of this class 
of persons, can reconcile it to his sense of pro- 
priety, to ask, yea, to demand, at the hands of 
Congress positive legislation of a most substantial 
and vital character, which, if it shall once take 
place with the sanction of the South, either ex- 
press or implied, must inevitably draw afier it, 
and without much delay too, a sweeping con- 
gressional enactment, which will utterly exter- 


| minate our favorite domestic institution, and plunge 


the whole South in hopeless and remedilesa ruin? 
How is it that professed strict constructionists 
can contend for the exercise on the part of the 
Federal Government of a power which the most 
subtle and ingenious reasoner that the republic 
has ever produced, has never been able to show 
had the least possible claim to exist, even as an 
overstrained implication? I confess that I find 
myself totally incapable of understanding the 
course of certain honorable gentlemen at this 
moment, and I do most seriously fear that they 
are not so fortunate as perfectly to understand 
themselves; else surely they would not fail to 
descry the natural and inevitable consequences of 
their own acts. More especially is the conduct of 
these gentlemen surprising, vole all that they 
seek to obtain at the hands of Congress, by a0 
unconstitutional enactment, will be so much more 
— and legitimately obtained from the tern- 
torial governments when they shall have been 
duly organized, whose solemn duty it will be to 
afford protection, security, and prosperous vitality 
to all rights of property of whatever kind or de- 
scription not incompatible with the Constitution 
of the United States. This obligation to afford 
protection to rights of property in general will, of 
course, have a peculiarly forcible application to 
those rights of property specially guarantied by 
the Constitution itself. 

Mr. COOPER (from his sure) Somme’ a re- 
markable coincidence between recent speech 
. General Cass and the doctrine of Mr. Adams’s 

tter. 

Mr. FOOTE. ‘Yes, sir, it is true that such co- 
incidence does exist, and I was so much struck 
with it as almost to feel some surprise at learning 
from my honorable friend from Michigan that he 
had not recently seen Mr. Adams’s » and 
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had indeed no distinct recollection of hav- 


he : 
ad itatall. I should have suggested 
os we idence myself, but for the fact that | am 


by some as having an overweening ad- 
Tien for the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
. and a very particular sympathy in his politi- 
ct fortunes. il 
Mr. President, I expect to be assailed on account 
‘my having undertaken thus frankly and-unre- 
vedly to declare my views upon this profound- 
wr interestiNg and important subject. It is almost 
iy" ible that I shall be so fortunate as to escape 
ack both here and elsewhere. Thank Heaven, 
though, £ am prepared to meet all such hostility; 
iet it but come in a courteous and parliamentary 
jem, and I shall gladly encounter it. My con- 
juct about this whole matter has been open and 
godisguised, and | undertake to say it has been 
rked with as much consideration for the opin- 
ions and feelings of others as could in reason 
be demanded. Feeble as are my powers as a 
jevater, 1 feel that I am ready to defend myself 
ind my opinions against all who may choose to 
wage war upon either. My motives I know are 
beyond question, and I do not dread any scrutiny 
yhich may be insituted in regard tothem. I pro- 
ss to be a conservative, in the most expanded and 
most exalted meaning of that term. I perceive 
plainly that ultraism in both sections of the Con- 
federacy is beginning to put on an aspect decidedly 
menacing. I have learned through the Union of 
yesterday that a systematic effort will be probably 
made to induce the Nashville Convention to de- 
mand certain constitutional amendments, known 
to be impossible of attainment, as a sine qua non 
toa settlement of existing differences between the 
North and the South. But for the asserted re- 
spectability of the gentleman to whose letter in 
the Union I have just referred, and the fact of its 
publication having been made under the auspices 
of a highly respectable and influential member of 
Congress, I should not have deemed it necessary 
thus to notice its appearance at all. But, looking 
upon the positions assumed in that letter to be of a 
nature highly objectionable, and even mischievous, 
I have felt bound not to pass it by without notice, 
though I certainly now notice it without the least 
intention of saying more than that I soleranly 
protest against its demands. 
confess that I am ambitious of coéperating with 
patriotic men of all parties at this fearful and 
perplexing crisis, in preserving the safety and 


honor of the South, without endangering in the || 


least the safety and honor of the North, and in 
preserving and perpetuating our free institutions 
for the benefit of countless generations yet to 
come. I wish to assist in reéstablishing those 


ties of fraternal affection which once so strongly | 
bound together the whole body of our country- | 


men, which have been so alarmingly enfeebled of 
late, and which, it is to be feared, are at this mo- 
ment in danger of utter extinction. This is the 
whole complexion and extent of my ambition, 
and I devoutly beseech the Almighty that he will 
vouchsafe its gratification. Let me be loaded 


with denunciation, derision, contempt, and even | 


infamy; and yet shall I be able to endure it all 
without a murmur, provided that it shall be at the 
same time admitted by my adversaries that my 
happy country and its free institutions have been 
rescued, in part by my poor exertions, from the 
overthrow with which they are both now threat- 
ened by sectional jealousies, by fierce and fiery 
fanaticism, by untempered zeal, and it may be in 
part, also, by a selfish and unscrupulous ambition 
for local ascendency and influence. I am aware, 
sir, that it has been predicted that the course 
which | am pursuing will not be approved of by 
my own constituents. If my friends feel any ap- 
prehension on this point, I beseech them to be of 
good cheer. If:my enemies are anticipating the 
discredit which they suppose is about to fall on 
me from being deprived of the countenance and 
Support of those patriotic freemen who have made 
me all that Lam as a public man, and who have 
generously me upon a theatre of action 
where | might mingle my energies in liberal ri- 
valry with those eminent patriots and sages and 
heroes of the Republic whom I see around me, 
for the promotion of the general happiness, and 
the consummation of our national ahaa can 


assure them that they will be doomed to utter dis- || ment—though in a milder form—it is promptly 
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that my conduct here will stand approved by 
those to whom | am chiefly responsible; but even 
if it be my fate to incur condemnation where | 
have hoped for approval, | shail never regret for 
an instant what [ am now doing; and I feel au- 
thorized to close this hasty and irregular speech 
with a prediction that the indications now so ap- 
parent everywhere in favor of the plan of sett 
ment before us will continue to multiply upon ou 
vision, until the acclamations of twenty millions 
of people shall be heard to break forth upon the 
consummation of that scheme of peace, of concilia- 
tion, and of compromise, which is to mark the 
year 1850 as the most happy and most glorious 
in our national annals. 


Mr. CLEMENS. As the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Foote] has concluded his remarks 
with a formal and solemn announcement that this 
| compromise scheme will pass, and, moreover, that 
| itis to receive the warm and cordial approval of 
the American people—as I have heard this same 
announcement made here before—as | have seen || 
it often in the public press, | hope that I also may | 
be allowed to express an opinion on the subject. | || 
| tell the Senator that, notwithstanding his seeming 
confidence, it is wholly impossible for this bill to | 
pass without material amendment. It is lingering | 
through a wretched existence now by the mere 
sufferance of its enemies. We could have stran- 
gled it at its birth—three of us could have killed 
| it yesterday—we can lay it on the table to-day. 

Mr. FOOTE. If the Senator will allow me, I i 
will explain that I did not wish to be understood || 
as being opposed to amendments, but exactly the | 
contrary. [am in favor of various amendments | 
to the bill; and the reason that I objected to the | 
vote of the Senator from Florida in favor of laying 
| it upon the table yesterday was, that he seemed to 
me to be laboring to preclude all amendmeat. 























Mr. President, [ || 


|| promis 


Mr. CLEMENS. I know the Senator has re- || 
peatedly announced his willingness to see the bill || 
| so amended as to make it more acceptable; but it || 
| so happens that we never can propose an amend- 
| ment which is acceptable to him. When his col- || 
league (Mr. Davis] offers an amendment not half || 
| $0 strong as one proposed a lite more than three | 
years ago to another bill, and which then met the || 
| full approbation of the entire South, the Senator 

finds out that it is a “‘ hideous usurpation’’—some- | 
| thing unheard of before—a weakening of the just || 
cause of the South, and little short of treason to || 
her interests. | 

Mr. FOOTE. Will my friend allow me to say || 
that I cautiously avoided saying a word in relation | 
to that amendment? On the contrary, | said dis- | 
| tinetly, on yesterday, thatthough I did notdeem the || 
amendment of my colleague at all necessary, yet 


| that I might possibly vote for it in a spirit of com- || 





| 
| 


e. 
| Mr.CLEMENS: The honorable Senator will || 
| pardon me for saying, that although he did not |) 
| say the amendment itself was hideous, he did say, | 
that for Congress to pass an affirmative amend- | 
ment of that character, would be a hideous usurp- 
ation of power; and he did say, that it was some- 
thing new and unheard-of before. In reply to the | 
Senator from Florida, [Mr. Yutee,} he repeatedly | 











declared that he did not ask for any affirmative | 
|| declaration on the part of Congress, that the rights | 
of property should be protected in the territories. 
It is impossible, sir, that in this matter I can be 
'mistaken. Now, it so happens thata stronger | 
| amendment than the one now upon your table, 

| has, on a previous occasion, passed the House of | 
Representatives. Itso happens that, in the Ore- | 





gon territorial bill, a proviso was inserted far’ 
stronger than we now propose. On the 16th of | 


January, 1847, the following proviso was attached — 







~ 


. Senate. 





appointment. I do not in the least degree doubt || denounced; or, at least the speeches sustaining it 
are denounced, in the strongest terms—and that, 
too, by a southern Senator. Worse still, the Sen- 
ator will have it, that the Senator from Florida 


(Mr. Yuree] gave utterance to sentiments which 
he has again and again repudiated. He arraigns 
a brother Senator, and insists npon trying him for 
Opinions he does not hold. He chooses to rely 
upon his own recollection, and the loose report of 
the Republic, utterly discarding the authorized re- 
port in the Intelligencer, and the public declarations 
of the Senator from Florida made here to-day, in 
the face of the Senate. Is this the manifestation 
of angihing like e friendly spirit, either for the 
amendment or its advocates? Sir, | was more 
than astonished to hear the Senator from Missis- 
sippi announce that he regarded it as odious and 
monstrous to ask an affirmance of our rights by 
Congress. It is what was done by every south- 
ern man three years ago; for I have no doubt that 
every one of them voted for and sustained it. 
W hat, then, has brought this change about? How 
does it happen that we dare not now demand what 
was then freely conceded? 

Mr. FOOTE. Will the gentleman allow me 
to say that [ was not in Congress at the period to 
which he is alluding? and | now advise him that 
I never approved of the proviso that he has just 
read. I thought at the time of its introduction, 
and do yet think, that the gentleman who brought 
it forward did not exhibit, in doing so, his accus- 
tomed discretion. “I feared then all the embar- 
rassment which has subsequently grown out of it. 
[ am of opinion that this proviso has more, or less, 
drawn our constitutional rights into question, as 
it appears to imply the possession of legislative 
powers on the part of the territorial government, 
such as I believe they cannot rightfully and con- 
stitutionally exercise. The gentleman will not 
fail to perceive, though, that this proviso is simply 
restrictive upon the territorial government, and 
might, perhaps, under the circumstances now ex- 
isting, not be at all mischievous in its tendency, 
as merely prohibiting unconstitutional legislation; 


'| whereas the species of amendment advocated by 


the Senator from Florida proposes that Congress 
itself shall legislate ina manner deemed by me 
unconstitutional for the extension of slavery into 
the territories. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Ifit was an indiscretion, it 
was one that met the sanction of the whole Seuth; 
and I can well afford to bear the share that may 
fall to me, when divided among so large a number. 

I do not intend to do more than allude to and 
deny the wild and fanciful doctrine of the Senator 


|| in relation to the * inherent right’? of a handful of 
| squatters upon the public lands to erect themselves 


into a sovereignty, and form a government for 
themselves. Neither do I wish to comment upon 
the authority he has brought hereto sustain the 
position. It sounded strange to my ears to hear 
him reading the letters of Jonn Quincy Adams ae 
political truths that admitied of no denial. I do 
not mean to say anything of Mr. Adams but what 
is respectful. He has gone to give an account 
of his conduct before a higher tribunal than this, 
That he was a great man, no one will deny—a 
man of deep learning, of many and varied attain- 
ments—but | never heard before that it was al- 
together safe fora Southern man to consult him 
asanoracie. I recollect his celebrated declaration 


|| that he would rejoice to see the day of emancipa- 
| tion come, even if it flooded thewhole South with 


blood. Heis no authority for me, and if the 
Senator chooses to rely upon him, I can only say 
that, in my opinion, he has selected a most dan- 
gerous guide. 

Mr. President, among the many singular de- 
velopments with which this compromise committee 
and compromise bill have caused us to be favored, 


| not the least remarkable is the separate attitudes 





ions of such laws, or of any act | 
hereafter passed by the Legislative Assembly of said Terri- 
tory, be so as to restrict citizens of any of 
the Uni States, or of any territory thereof, from emi- | 
grating with their property and residing in said territory, and | 
ng and possessing their property therein, and fully par- 
ticipating in all the benefits, advantages, privileges, and im- 
munities thereof, as a of the United Stites; and al! 
laws or parts of jaws which shall prevent the full enjoyment 
of such rights, are hereby declared null and void.” 
And now, sir, when we offer a similar amend- 


to the Oregon bill in the other House—or, rather, 
“ Provided, That no 


the bill passed the House on that day: 





assumed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cay] and his co-laborer, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, (Mr. Foore,} towards the present Admin- 
istration. The Senator from Kentucky has em- 
phatically declared that the policy of non-action is 
the most ruinous that can be adopted; that it is 
nothing short of a flagrant disregard of a sacred 
duty. On the other hand, the Senator from Mis- 
sissipp) tella us that Congress has no consti'ntional 
power to establish territorial governmenis, and 


thus broadly and unqualifiedly endorses the recom- 
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duty only. Thus we have exhibited the spectacle 
of a leading Democrat sustainjng a Whig Admin- 


ures, while the great leader of the Whig 
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had any right to complain—that the people of 
California had formed the constitution, and ex- 
cluded slavery—that they had a right so to do, 


and that her admission was no concession to north- | 
istration opon the most important of all its meas- | ern feeling. 


arty of || 


ed 


Mr. FOOTE, I stated distinctly when I was 


the Union—the one who has done more hen any | upon that topic, on yesterday, and when the Chair 


other man, or than all other men, to build it up— 


finds himself constrained to assail and oppose the 
Chief Magistrate his party have placed in power. 


1| 


very properly called me to order, that | was still 


— to the admission of California as a sepa- 


te measuge, and could only consent to the act of 


Politics, as wellas misery, sometimes make strange | admission as a part of a general plan of compro- 


bedfellowr, and produce curious results. 


Not long since, Mr. President, the Senator from | 


I 


Mississippi and myself were pulling side by side | 


in the same traces. 
him so fiery a yoke-fellow, | was nearly broken 
down in trying to keep up with him. Now we 
are ae wide apart ag the poles. 
not teke it as unkind in me if I undertake to trace 


I must add, also, that | found | 


1} 
1} 


| 
| 
} 


I presume he will | 


ap the course of each, and ascertain which has | 


abandoned his former position. 


mise. . | say so yet, and would look upon its sep- 
arate admission as authorizing the strongest meas- 
ures of resistance on the part of the South. 

Mr. CLEMENS. The Senator argued at some 
length to prove that there was no concession on 
either side; and certainly if this doctrine of inherent 
right be correct, no one has any right to questien 
the propriety of what the Californians have done. 
Let us see if he hus always held similar opinions. 


I have ever used in relation to the admission of |, the State of Mississippi. 


California, and then to show that these sentiments || 


were fully concurred in by the Senator from Mis- | 


sissippi. 


Mr. BERRIEN. Will the Senator from Ala- | 
He 


bama allow me to interrupt him a moment? 


has unintentionally fallen, I think, into a misap- | 


prehension in regard to the provision which he 


have the volume before me from which the Sena- 
tor has read. It was my fortune to have been on 
the Committee on the Judiciary in the Senate at 


the time, and the portion which he has read, which | 


ja printed in italics, is an amendment reported by 
the Commitee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. CLEMENS. I did not say it passed the 


Senate, but that it passed the House of Repre- | 


sentatives, . 

Mr. BERRIEN. That is the misapprehension 
that L desire to correct. 
ments reported to the bill of the House of Repre- 


sentatives by the Committee on the Judiciary of 


the Senate, when the bill was referred to them. 
Mr. CLEMENS. And voted for by southern 
members. 
Mr. BERRIEN. That I dowbt not. But, as I 
have stated, these were the amendments reported 
by the committee of the Senate, but were not 


adopted; and the subject did not go to the House | 


of Representatives. 


Mr. CLEMENS. That is immaterial to the | 


peint | intended to make, which was, that the 
reposition now submitted by the Senator from 
Micheal {[Mr. Davis] was nothing new—that 
it hud met, three 
proval of southern 


These were the amend- | 


‘discretion to make any use he pleases of it. 


Mr. FOOTE. 
I will state very frankly the circumstances con- 


| nected with the drawing up and signing of that 


letter before he reads it, leaving it then to his own 
It did 
so happen one day, during the session of this body, 


|| thata letter was handed to me, addressed to the 
supposes passed the House of Representatives. 1 | 


| 
} 
| 


i? 


|} 
| 





|| then, rather hastily, drawn up by one of my col- || 


. 
| 


Governor of Mississippi, and subscribed by sev- 


nia as a State into the Union. 
ited confidence in those who sent the communica- 


tion to me for my signature, I signed it without 
any special examination of its contents. After an 


The proper steps were taken for its detention ac- 


cordingly, and a meeting of the Representatives 
|| and Senators from Mississippi was called for the | 
ensuing night, at the room of one of our colleagues. | 
This meeting took place, and the letter first drawn || 


up being regarded as more or less objectionable, I 
sat down at the writing table and sketched such a 


|| communication as | thought best, which had the 


fate also of being rejecied. A third letter was 


leagues, which is the one now in the hands of the 


In that letter it 


whether they were members of this body or the | was stated that, in the opinion of us all, the ad- 


other. 


| mission of California, under existing circumstan- | 

| was proceeding to show how far the Senator | ces, would be equivalent to the adoption of the | 
from Mississippi [Mr. Foore] was entitled to the || Wilmot proviso. 
merit of consistency. At the close of his speech || and have repeatedly 


I still think, as I then thought, 


he said that he expected to be attacked by ultraists, |, such act cf admission, as a separate, substan- 
and desired to be--adding **1 am no ultraist.”’ || tive act, would be, if anything, worse than the 


Sir, the Senator’s memory must be exceedingly 
defective, or he must have a remarkable facility 
for changing his opinions. On yesterday he an- 
nounced with great emphasis that he was as ultra 
ae any southern man in Congress; to-day he says 


he is no ultraist, and invites assaults from men of 


that character, 

Mr. FOOTE. Will the honorable Senator al- 
low me to say simply that when I employed the 
word ultra to day, | intended, as will plainly ap- 
pear from the context from which he is now striving 
to detach it, ulfraism of that kind which demands 
impracticable amendments of the Constitution, 
through the agency of the Nashville Convention ? 
Without the least disrespect to any one, | will say 
that | meant to declare that [ was not an altraist 


of the ae ‘ 
Mr. CL MENS. Nor am I. I have never 


asked for an amendment of the Constitution. 1 
have never beliewed we peng it 1 do not be- 
lieve we can get our nghts under the Constitution 
as itis. Lam willing to abide by the bond as it 
is signed, but | have no hope that others will. 

{ understood the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Foore} yesterday to say that the admission of 
California, with her present constitutio: and 
boundaries, was not a wrong of which the South 


| 


| 





|| to the notice of the Senate. 


| admission at all. 


Wilmot proviso; and it is only as part of a general 
scheme of compromise that 1 could vote for the 
The letter, as will be seen, failed 
to suggest this distinction, as was but natural, in- 
asmuch as the scheme of compromise now under 
consideration had not then been introduced. 1 had 
some slight objection to the letter at the time, in 
reference to this point, but, from respect to my 
colleagues, all the rest of whom, then present, 
were satisfied with it, I forbore to express it. But 
Idid so a few days thereafter, to one of my col- 
leagues now present, as he will, if necessary, attest. 
This is the whole affair, so far as [ now recollect 
it, which will be seen by all to be of rather an un- 
important character to be thus formally mtroduced 
But, as the Senator 
from Alabama seems solicitous to make some po- 
litical capital out of it, he is quite welcome to 
make any use of it he pleases. | can assure him 
thal) my constituents are too intelligent to éondemn 
me very harshly upon so slight a foundation as 
this letter can furnish, 

Mr. CLEMENS resumed the floor, but gave 


way to 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, who said: If the 


Senator from Alabama wil! allow me, as I am 


declared in debate here, that | 


} 
} 


| 


i 
1 


| 
| 





| 


1 
| hour or two the idea suggested itself to my mind || 
| that, as the matter to which it related was of great || 
|| Importance, it would be well enough to request || 
|| that the letter should not be sent to the post office || 
/until it could be more particularly looked into. || 


| 


|| in this matter. 


} 
| 


} j 
| 


| 
hi 


p | honorable Senator from Alabama; which, being | 
— ago, the deliberate ap- | agreeable to all my colleagues then present, I did 
Mgressmen; itis not material || not object to, and subscrited it. 
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California, Territorial 


snendaiibe of the President. Uf the Senator is 
right, the President bas done his duty, and his 


name has been introduced as a witness op \,., 
sides of the question, | suppose | Dieses ; 
The first fact is as my colleague has stated —— 
met together; and after a long and full discyes:.” 
—after rejecting one letter, writing another 
rejecting that, we agreed upon athird; that a 
one we transmitted. As I understood it, we jan 
agreed merely to declare our view of the Posinj 
in which the question then stood, and without s “ 
gestion to refer it to the. Legislature and people sf 
Mississippi. Afterit had been determined thus : 
| Submit the question, avoiding any expression 
| opinion upon our side as to the course to be nu, 
sued, | thought the letter was reduced to q Nes . 
ment of that which we all held to be a fact, : 
| Idid then, and do now, consider that y 
| without proper authority, the people of California 
| assembled in Convention, and assumed to strip us 


| by their fundamental law, of the right which it had 


| been threatened to take from us b 
I propose to read || | have here a letter addressed by the Senator and z 


to the Senate extracts from the strongest language | his colleagues to Join A. Quitman, Governor of | 


be fr the Wilmot pro- 
viso, and when the validity of that act is dependent 


upon congressional confirmation, that such con. 


‘ || firmation is not essentially different from the othe 
If the gentleman will allow me, || form of direct exclusion by Congress, known 


| the Wilmot proviso. : 
Mr. FOOTE. 1 wish not to be misunderstood 
1 said in the beginning that the 
| letter was sent here by the author, and signed with. 
out examination, (as I do many letters every day, 
_ in consequence of the unlimited confidence | had 


| in the gentleman who sent it. But [ say further 
|| eral of my colleagues, having reference to the || , 


| movement then in progress in the House of Rep- | 
resentatives for the separate admission of Califor- | 

Being exceedingly |, 

| occupied at the time, and having the most unlim- || 


that, during the day, I thought there was something 
m the phraseology which was not exactly right, 
Indeed, | thought 11 was not necessary to write 
any letter, and | so expressed myself. We made 
use of the name of one of our colleagues in the 
| House, who happened not to be present at the 
| meeting, which circumstance will serve to show 
that the transaction was at least rather loosely con- 
ducted. We did have a long conversation, and we 
talked about a great many Mississippi matters, 
We discussed the first letter for a time, and then 
my letter was draughted. . | was willing to sign 
that and to stand by it forever. After that, the 


| letter of my colleague in the other House was 


_draughted, who had draughted the first one, if | 
understand the matter correctly. Having a great 
regard for him, I did not wish to be hypercritical; 
in fact, 1 did not examine the letter perhaps as 
closely as | should have done, for | did not wish to 
wear the appearance of seeking a disagreement 
with colleagaes so much esteemed. | certainly a 
the time, as my colleague knows, had some litle 
doubt as to the expediency of the movement; but 
I must say | have so much of the spirit of compro- 
mise about me, and I wish so much to fraternize 
with my colleagues, that I did not hesitate to sign 
the letter at all; and no doubt I should do the 
same thing again if a similar occasion were to 
arise. I am-willing to be fully responsible for the 
letter, with this explanation; and I say again 
that the Senator from Alabama is perfectly wel- 
come to use the letter against me to any extent 
and in any manner suited to his own taste. Hon- 
orable Senators here know, and the couniry knows, 
the importance which I have constantly attached 
| to uniting the territorial and State bills, and how 





hard | have struggled against the admission of 
California as a separate and distinct measure, un- 
connected with those compensating advantuges 
connected with the plan of compromise lately re- 





somewhat involved in this question, and as my | 


| ported to us. No man living can say, that since 
the proposition was before the Senate to ad mit Cali- 
‘fornia as part of a general of settlement, | 
have declared myself opposed to it. . The honor- 
able gentleman is welcome to ransack my speeches 
from the beginning of the session up to the present 
moment for testimony against me this point, 
and he willfind none. I have struggled night and 
day, for months past, to secure the conjunction of 
the bills, ara own that a separate act of 
admission would be grossly unjust to the South, 
and might endanger the Union. I should have 
been shamefully stupid, or faithless to those with 
whom I was acting, had I struggled so hard to 
unite these bills into one ive scheme of 
settlement, with the intention of afterwards aiding 
in its defeat. 
As to the charge of ney, in the first 


I am not guilty as cha | 3 secondly, i 
guilty in the precise nal aod frm 
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ment at the hands of my generous-hearted 
ants for an offence so trivial. 1 will in- 
ae honorable gentleman that I do not set up 
fi sjaims to absolute consistency, and have al- 
wT neld such claims, by whomsoever set up, as | 
’, litle tidiculous. I have been guilty of in- 
ncies at different periods of my political 
} fat more Serious than the one specifed. It 
- my misfortune once even to err so far aS to 
an my connection for &@ few months with the 
ocrati¢ party; that is to say, I did not act with 
-ashort period of time. But the people of 
yississippt did not punish me very signailly for 
jig, on the contrary, they nobly forgave me, and 
ot me here to labor for the safety and happiness 
Republic, without any regular solicitation 
of that high honor at their hands—as several now 
resent know that I was elected to the Senate 
yhilst avowing my desire that a distinguished 
frend of mine should be chosen in my place. 1| 
ean assure the honorable gentleman that he is wel- 
come to amuse himself with that letter as long as 
he pleases, as | am not apprehensive of receiving 
ihe least detriment frommit here or elsewhere. 
Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator from Alabama | 
allow me to say a word merely in explanation of 
this latter point. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 
ynder the necessity of interposing. This is a | 
matter not germane to the subject under considera- 
tion. Senators must be strictly restricted in their 
remarks to the subject-matter under discussion. 
The Senator from Alabama will proceed. 
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'| its deformities. 






The task was an ungrateful one to me on many | 
accounts. The Senator from Mississippi and my- | 
self represent adjoining and Kindred States. Our | 
own personal relations have been of the kindest | 
character. 1 hope and believe they will continue 
to be so. There were other reasons, also, which || 
impelled me strongly to avoid any controversy with 
| hims however courteous in its character. kven | 
| afier it was begun, in the interval which followe 

| the adjournment of the Senate, | had determined 
| to Say nothing more upon the subject. But the | 
| course which has been since pursued by the advo- 
| cates of this bill renders it impossible tor me now 
/to close. The extraordinary efforts which have 
| been made to manufacture public sentiment in its 
| favor, and the denunciations hurled against those 





who, from a deep sense of duty, have expressed | 
their opposition to a scheme of compromise so de- 
_lusive and so dangerous, demand an exposure of | 
Certain letter-writers trom thts | 
city have been industriously engeged in misrepre- | 
| Benting the acts and assailing the motives of those | 
| who, in common with myself, believe this to be a 
shameless surrender—not a compromise. One in 
| particular has admonished me that the Senator from | 
| Mississippi holds a proud posiuon in a great na- 
tional party, and therefore he cannot affurd to be 
| ultra, | have no doubt that the Senator has a 
national position, and | hope he may always retain | 
ut. I hope, also, that the people of the South may | 
| uke the view of the question suggested, and, while | 
Wepudiating his doctrines, that they may still cher- | 
ish the kindest feelings tor the man, It may not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Mr. CLEMENS. As the Senator has objected || be amiss, however, to say a few words of this | 


to my reading the letter, f will let that pass. 1 


ropose to try him by the congressional record— || value very lightly. We are.apt to prize olijects in | 
by opinions not only deliberately uttered, but de- || proportion to the difficuiues which attend the pur- | 
I shall read from || sutt, and, estimated by this rule, national reputa- 


liberately revised and corrected. 
one of my own speeches, which was fully en- 
dorsed at the time by the honorable Senator from 
Mississippi. The extract isin reply to a question 
by the Senator from Kentucky : 


“| answer that every thing isconceded by the admission of 
California. The whole matter in Controversy terminates at 
onee. The North gets all she has ever asked—gets it by 


the action of Congress, aud in direct violation of the great || 


legal priaciple that the wrong-doer shall not profit by his own 
wrong. 

“ Who among us does not know that agitation in the State 
Legi-latures cod in the national Congress bas prevented 
southern emigration to California, and placed we country 
in the power of those who have imposed this restriction ? 
Who is there so blind as not to see that this has been the re- 
sut of aggessions commeneed here? And who does not 
feel that Congress is responsible tor the fact that »lavery has 
been excluded? Property is proverbially timid. Tie slave- 
holder Would wot carry bis property there with a threat hang- 
ing over him that it was to be taken away by Opera ion of 
Jaw the moment he landed. Agitation, then,in Congress— 
repeated declarations made everywhere—in State Legisia- 
tures—in conventions—in the public press—from the pulpit 
ever—that slavery should be excluded by law, has depnved 
us of our constitutional rights as certainly aud effectually as 
any poritive enactment could have done, and we are not 
only asked to submit 10 it, but to acceyt it as a boon, and be 
very thankful tor an outrage. Sir, I preter ihe Wilmot pro- 
viso direct. I preter it because it is bolder, plainer, aud 
more manly. The robber who meets me on the highway, 
and demands the surrender of my property, leaves me at 
least the option of a contest, and is enutied to far more re- 
spect than the assassin Who lurks behind a corner aud stabs 
inthe dark, So, sir, he who undertakes to deprive me of 
my legal rights by open means, is always entitled to hiwher 
respect than he who seeks to accomplish the same end by 
deception and trickery. 1 hold that whatever opposition is 
due to the Wilmot proviso, whatever resistance it demands, 
is doubly due to this scheme of smuggling a sovereign State 
into the Union.?? 


This is strong language certainly, but it was not 
too strong for the taste of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi at that time. H€ endorsed it fully. I sup- 
pose he thinks it but little short of treason now. 

At ap ore the honorable Senator gave way to 

_Mr. BUTLER, who moved that the further con- 
sideration of the subject be postponed till Monday 
next, 

Mr. FOOTE. I trust that motion will not pre- 
vail. Ido hope that the Senator from Alabama 
will be allowed to go on and finish his remarks. 
Ps motion to postpone till Monday was agreed 





Mowpar, May 20, 1850. 
Mr. CLEMENS said: Mr. President, when the 
nate last vl examining the course 
8 “d by me Senator Mississippi, [Mr. 
sersot ie bi empting to show that if the oppo- 
a hee chargeable with ul/raism, 


his example in extenuation. 


= 


| thing called national reputation. It is something | 


tion 18 of quite too easy attainment to be sought 

with any great avidity. We all know a process | 
by which any of us say secure it. It is nut even | 
beyond my grasp. | should only have to turn | 
| traitor to my convictions of duty, and abandon the | 
| Interests of the South, to cuange entirely the notes | 








| my heels. Sir, 1 want no national reputation pur- 
| chased at such a price. I spurn it as | would any | 
| other foul and loathsome thing. 

When the Senator from Mississippi addressed 
us, the other day, he took occasion to inform us 
that he did not regard consistency as any great | 
virtue, after all. Perhaps he was right. In some | 
degree, | certainly agree with him. A mere mor- | 
tal, whose judy ment can never be clear and perfect, | 
ought not to adhere with blind and dogged obsti- | 
nacy to all his opinions. it may be my fault to) 
cling to mine with too much tenacity. 
| think of the two extremes it is the best. 1 must | 
| think it better to hold on to opinions once deliber- | 








| ately uttered than to acquire the habit of changing | 


them with every change of the moon. How far 


the Senator is justly liable to the last charge, will | 
He has || Opinion; and I hold that no political laws exist in the coun- 


appear in the progress of my remarks. 


constituted himselt the advance guard of the grand | 
He has assumed to deliver | 
lectures here upon the dangerous tendencies of | 
| propose to show that, if it be a sin, it | 


compromise army. 


ultraism. 
is one of which he has himself so lately repented, | 
that he has hardly had time to obtain forgiveness. | 
He has not only endorsed the strongest language | 
| ever used by me, but he hax gone very far beyond | 
me. 
from my own remarks, and said Uthat, strong as 


this language was, it was not too strong for the | 
taste of the Senator from Mississippi at that time. |, 
In reply to the | 


I shall now read his indorsement, 
Senator from Kentucky, he said: 


cate the resolutions of compromise which he has introduced 
here with all his well-known eloquence. I should not have 
been disposed to complain of hum in the least. Though | 
certainly concur with my esteemed friend frou Alaba 


who bas epoken to-day with a strength aud brillianey seldom 


if ever surpassed in this body, in all that he has said touch- 
ing the true character and effe 
S nator trom Kentucky; though I certainly agree with the 
Senator from Alabam , that these resolutions yield up the 
whole ground of controversy to our insatiate adversaries ; 
the of the honorable Senator from Kentucky, 

in support 

y 

| yet 1 count 
could have silent, or contented myself with a 
solemn protest against his course. But, sir, 








| stilts which all must at last 


of that whole peck of curs who are now yelping at || 


Sull, 1) 


| rights and interests of the 
“ Sir, had the honorable Senator confined himself to the | ae 


propounding of terms of settlement, however unfair and || 
, Oppressive to the South, or hod he been contented to advo- || 


of the resolutious of the | 


these eae of his, aes rege respects, | 
highly objectionable. n in substance, | 
Save Uovhe ail thie pasianay, wad Gid doen. i 


honorable | 


on 2 5 er 7 -y . stoi 7 


Au @uone. 


&c.—Mr. Clemens. 
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Senate. 








Senator from Kentucky ~ haugit proper to play the cen- 
3 dee 
and 


sor upon this vecasion, ha ned himselt authorized 
to disapprove, in pointed langtage, of what has 
been said by southern uiors relntive to the dangers wineh 
are HOW #0 fiercely menneing the Union, and those (ire re- 
perceive will be the inevitable 
fruit of that aggressive polivy against which the South baa 
‘n so long and so zealously contending.” 
Now, Mr. Presidem, I wish it to be remem- 
bered, that my remarks a exclusively to the 
dmission of California. had spoken upon no 
other subject—alluded to no other matter. The 
Senator from Mississippi avowed his full concur- 
rence in all that | had said, and thus directly as- 
serted, that the admission of California was worse 
than the Wilmot proviso itself. Let me ask him 
if he would be willing to-day to vote for the Wil- 
Mot proviso, as part of a general scheme of compro- 
mise? and, if he would not, how can he reconcile 


10 himself to vote for a measure which he has 


formally declared to be worse? Sir, this is a di- 
lemma from which there can be no escape. W hether 
singly, oras a part of a general scheme, that which 
is worse than the Wilmot proviso can never be 
sanctioned by the South, without a total abandon- 
ment of all claim to equal rights under the Consti- 
tution. On the same occasion the Senator sought 
an opportunity lo denounce, with great bitterness, 


|, the resolutions offered in the early part of the ses- 


sion by the Senator from Kentucky. 1 have as- 
serted, and | still maintain, that those resolutions 
and this scheme are substantially the same. ‘The 
Senator from Kentucky himself, when called on to 
point out the difference, could think of but one— 
and that was the omission in the report of two 
truths, as he called them, contained in the resolu- 
tions—the one of law, the other of fact: the one, 
that slavery was excluded from the territories by 
| the law of Mexico; the other, that it was excluded 
| by the law of God. Well, sir, if these two truths 
were omitted in the report, they were not omitted 
in the speech which accompanied and explained 
it. In that speech the Senator from Kentucky re- 
affirmed his two truths in the most emphauec man- 
ner. He did more. He avowed that his object 
was, to leave the laws of Mexico in force, and 
exclude slavery forever. {do not intend to leave 
this matter in doubt. I read from the speech of 
| the Senator from Mississippi, who sits behind me, 
| (Mr. Davis:] 
| & But the Senator from Kentucky has avowed his purpose 
that the lew foci shall remain; that the right to bold this 
property shall be determined by the ler weil. Now, thie 
strikes meas strange, coming from one who, two days since, 
in language so decided, 80 eloquent, even fervent, arraigned 
the non-uction policy of the Administration, which would 
leave the local law still inforce. To ur, where is the d)fier- 
ence? The Senator’s view, equally with the poliey he con- 
| demns, would prevent our southern citizens from going 
there with this species of property; and though | do agree 
| with bim as to the continuance of Mexican laws, bis posi- 
tion shows the extent to whieh our rights are to be respected 
aud maintained. This is important to me, though, in com- 
mon with most southern men, | hold that the law of Mexico 
| was repeated (except within the narrow limits of the reia- 
tions of person and property preéxistng and remaining in 
the country) on the acquisition uf the territery. ‘l hat is my 


try to which this bill refers, except those resuling from the 
legistation of Texas. The Senator trom Kentocky holds a 
different opinion; and thereiore itis to his opinion that my 
remarks apply. His object is to leave the laws of Mexieo 
| in toree. I 1 misunderstand the Senator, | will listen to 
| his correction. 

| Mr. Cuay. The Senator understands me perfectly.’ 


And yet, after all this, the Senator from Missis- 
| sippi (Mr. Foore} announced in our hearing that 


|| he liked the speech better than he did the report. 


On Thursday | read to the Senate an extract | Of wits aslecrehle work we mahedf tywhemthe 


hard task is imposed upon us of sustaining wrong 
and injustice! God knows | thought the report 
went far enough; but there were others, it seems, 
who preferred a more row Nee a avowal that the 

uth were to be utterly 
disregarded. There was a time when the Senator 
fromm M ississippi held other opinions ‘There was 
| a time when he did not hesitate to denounce «uch 
| sentiments in terms of eloquent indignation beyond 
my powers to equal, Sir, let me read to him his 
| own language—let me refresh hia recollection of 
| his own just and generous sentiments. Even now, 
|| it may not be too late to recall him to the path 
|| from which he has wandered so widely: ; 
|| On several aceasions in Congress, the honorable Sena- 
tor has been known in former years to exhibit himeelf 
|| more or less, as a decided disapproyer of the -ystem o do- 
mestic slavery in the South. La-t summer, he took another 
step, and recommended to the people of Kentucky, in a 
|| deeply interesting letier, the adoption of a system of pre- 
| spective emancipation. The publication of this lewer 
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brought on a coutest in that “tate, which was waged heat- 
ediy and actively for several months, and not without some 
ploed«bed, but which happily terminated in the utter defeat 
of this plan of emancipation. A short time since, te Free- 
Boilers of Onto, and | believe of several other States, held | 
a convention at Cleveland, at which they adopted resolu. | 
tious more objectionable to the South than any which had 
antecedently appeared. A committee of thie convention | 
wrote a letter to the honorable Senator from. Kentucky, to 
which he replied, avproving fully the objects of their assem- 
biage, and giving his assent to their general doctrines. Such 
was the predicament of the honorable Senator when bh 
came among US al this session; and what has been hi 
course here? Why, sir, feel bound to admit that the | 
honorable Senator has been quite consistent, His first im- 
portant movement was the introduction of his resolutions 
of enagromise. And what are these resolutions? Why, 
one of them is formally declarative of the hated Wilmot | 
proviso principle ; another brings in California; another, by 
inevitable implication, asserts the power of Congress to | 
aboliet slavery in the District of Columbia ; another pro- | 
poses to abolish the slave trade in the District of Columbia; 
and all this is to be conceded by the South without any 
compensating advantages whatever. [ am certainly not a 
great deal surprised that such terms of adjustment should 
have been brought forward by the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, taking into consideration the events of bis public | 
life aleeady referred to; but f shall certainly always remain 
unable to perceive in his resolutions any of the features of 
& genvine compromi<e, 

* And what sort of a speech was that sf which these res- | 
etutions were accompanied?) Why, sir, [ undertake to say 
that there ia morein the sentiments and language of that 
speech to mortify southern sensibilities, to awaken dissalis- 
faction, and to provoke resentment, too, a» well among all | 
who are not quite convinced as 1 am of the purity of the | 
honorable Senator's motives, than we find in any speech of 
professed abolitionists, not excepting even the far-famed | 
Garrizon, and Phillips, aud Douglass, Certainly no speech 
at all approximating to this one of the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky has ever been delivered before in either 
House of Congress. I will not particularize; but I am sure 
that all who have read that epeech will admit that I have 
done it but simple justice. Why, sir, a speech so replete 
with offensive doctrine—so dogmatical and overbearing in | 
ite tone—so menacing in its spirit, no man bul One poFsess- 
ing the moral prowess which so eminently distinguishes 
the honorable Senater from Kentucky, could ever have been | 
ablc to engneiate. [ am sure that the honorable Senator | 
from New York [Mr. Sewarp] will never dare to deliver 
such a speech here; the houorable Senator from New 
Hampchire, (Mr. Have.) with all that rhetoric | heroism | 
which he displayed among us the other day, would recoil | 
from the utterance of much that fell with an easy grace | 
from the lips of the honorable Senator from Kentacky ; and 
the howorable gentleman from Obio, (Mr. Caase,) 1 am con- 
fident is too moderate and forbearing in his temper ever to 
deliver euch a philippic as this against the whole system of 
domestic slavery, and agaiust the efforts of the southern 
Srates of the Confederacy to protect themselves against 
menaced aggressions. Sir, I feel that no other member of | 
the Senate, besides the Senator from Kentucky, could have 
pronounced such a speech in the hearing of southern men, | 
without calling forth a response full of indignation and as- 
perity.’’ | 


I hope the Senator from Miasiss'ppi will com- 
pare the first speech which he assailed so bitterly 
with that speech for which he has expressed such 
extraordinary admiration, [ am sure that com- 
parison will reveal to him the most extraordinary 
change of opinion and position which even his 
experience has ever furnished. 

Mr. President, there is not an important feature | 
of this compromise of which the Senator from | 
Mississippi bas not, at one time or another, ex- 
pressed strong disapprobation. How it happens 
that jumbling them all together has removed so 
many deformities, and added so many beauties, 
is something which passes my comprehension. 
When the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton] 
introduced a bill to purchase a portion of Texas, 
and establish the boundaries of the remainder, the 
Senator from Mississippi at once discovered that 
it was a proposition pregnant with the most ter- 
rible dangers to the South. He distinctly affirmed | 
that every foot of the territory eo purchased | 
“would be claimed infallibly as subject to the | 
Witmot proviso.”’ Then, after commenting upon | 
certain resolutions adopted by northern legisla- | 
tures, he adds: 

« Yea, sir, all these things I knew, and, f hope, duly ap- | 
preciated ; but never did it enter my h to conceive that 
there was in existence a human being—a member of this 
Iustrious body, too, representing among us one of the slave 
Bratea of the Coafederacy—who would dare to take it 
upon himeelf to bring forward a bill like that which has 
made ite ghastly apparition among us this morning, and 
which, if & become a law without amendment, will coin- 
pletely aasettle the question of slavery in all the vast do- 


main which it proposes to purchase from the State of 
Texas, . . +. . * * * 


' 
Tire bill now brought forward, as wiil be perceived by those 








who will examine it, nulflifies this Missouri compromise 
principle im all the territory to be purchased, and 
every acre of it is placed in stune plight and condition 
preci-ety as California and our other recently-acquired pos- 


scestons.”? 


it is well the Senator informed us that he 


'| parcels. 
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| had no great regard for consistency. He pro- 


poses now to cut off ten degrees of latitude from 
the Stateof Texas—enough for three free States— 
which we have his authority for saying will be 
infallibly subject to the Wilmot proviso. He 

roposes further to tax us from ten to fifteen mil- 
tions of dollars for the privilege of making them 
free States, and adding to the vast power now 
threatening to crush us; and then, by way of 


adding the most galling insult to the deepest in- 


jury, he demands that we shall accept this out- 


|| rage as a compromise—as compensalion for the 


adinission of California. Sir, it | must take this 
nauseous dose at all, | mean to take it in separate 
I prefer that California should come in 
singly to coupling her admission with a surrender 
of ten degrees of slave territory for the formation 
of free Swates. | prefer that there should be an 
open exercise of power, rather than an insidious 
compromise which not only surrenders everything 
in dispute, but surrenders also the right to com- 
plainor resist. | read again from the same speech: 


«* My bill originally proposed to pay to Texas a specific 
sum, just one-hall of the sum now proposed by the Senator 
from Missouri, for her ownership of the public lands 
situated in the country, commonly called New Mexico, 
north of a line wo be run is an easterly direction from the 
Paso del Norte to the head waters of the Red River; cau- 
tiously reserving, though, to the territory in which the right 
of property in a portion of the public lands was thas to be 
purchased the principle of compromise imbodied in the 
resolutions of annexation. ‘This reservation, it will be at 
once perceived, is an arrangement which cannot be dis- 
pensed with, without incurring the risk of oe 
multiplying the number of free States, and deeply endan- 
gering the whole southern section of the Union. 

“ This { had resoived to offer as a new scheme of com- 
promise; which, with the establishment of a territonal gov- 
ernment in New Mexico, in Deseret and California, and 
the ultimate admission dt California as a State, when freed 
from her present unfortunate organization, | hoped might 
tend to settle the vexed question of the Wilmot proviso 
forever. I should certainly have offered "the whole bili as 
it was first drawn up, and in the form in which L had sub- 
mitted it to the consideration of various sage friends with 


|} whom [ am in the habit of counselling upon this subject, 


but for certain proceedings in several of the free Siates oi 
the North, of which we have been recently notified, which’ 
satisfied me that I could not offer anything that at all bore 
the characteristic features of a compromise, without en- 
couraging our arrogant foes to fiercer and more extended 
aggressions, and bringing duwn other and more irritating 
insults upon the southern states of the Confederacy. 

* The resvlutions of Vermont, now upon your table—the 
incendiary messages of the governors of Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts—the truly demoniacal resolutions bow be- 
fore the New York legislature—the extraordinary harangues 
made in this hall since we assembled—these and otwer 
facts of a kindred character satisfied me that the season for 
compromise had forever passed by; or that at least, if 
propositions of compromise were hereafter to be offered, 
they ougnt to emanate from the North. [ became satisfied 
that the time had arrived when it behooved southern Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress to stand firmly and 
resolutely up in strict maintenance of our constitutional 
rights, as they were secured by our venerated forefathers ; 
leaving it to the champions of aggression and the perpe- 
trators of injustice to determine whether they would indeed 
take upon themselves and their constituents the responsi- 
bility of dissolving that Union which was once so justly 
dear to the heart of every American, With these views I 
contented myself with offering the bill which L am now 
asking to be allowed to introduce, curtailed of those other 
provisions which have been now brought forward, in a dis- 
guised form, by the honorable Senator from Missouri.”? 


At thet time the Senator would consent to no 


|| adjustment which did not contain an express reser- 


vation that all south of 36° 30’ should be slave 
territory. Now he insists upon giving up that 
same territory as low as the 32d parallel of latitude, 


|| withoutany reservation whatever. Comment upon 


such glaring inconsistency would almost be an in- 
sult to the Senate. 

We learn further, sir, that he then regarded the 
mere offer of a compromise by a southern man as 
wholly unjustifiable—weak, unmanly, and craven. 


lessons too well, and when called on to pass judg- 
ment upon the degree of guilt we have incurred, 
he will remember that if we are not gifted with his 
facility for change, it is a misfortune rather than a 
crime. 

On the 22d of January, in reply to the honora- 
ble Senator from Connecticut, he favored us with 
a statement of certain important facts of which he 
has suddenly become entirely oblivious: 

“Thad heretofore recognized the honorable gentleman as 
a regular and diligent reader of newspapers, and should 
bave supposed it hardly possible that he should have failed 
to see it published in many of the now leading ties of 
the Union, as most certainly [ did, that a member of the 
Catifornia Convention itself (Mr. Bous) rose up in his place, 
jum at that precise moment when General Riley vacated the 


= 
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chair in the Convention, which he had 
during its whole session, and said, in substance see 
Authorized to state the faet, that Coercive power hue 
employed to bring aout the state of things then a ; 
California, and that the constitution then about to aes 
ed had been forced upon the peovle of Califor 
charged further that orders been given, in — 
solemn and imposing manner, by the powers at Wea” 
ton, that unless such constitu 88 was adopted = 
to taste of certain high personages here—pernna 
cluding the honorable Senator from Connecticut, sf, . 
may have admonished them on the subject gn ty (er 
aught [ know)—un such constitution were a 
would be suited to the tuste of distinguished gentienn 
Washington, (including the President and his tame 
whole influence of the Executive would be throw aa) the 
the admission of California as a sovereign State ; cate -, 
on the contrary, in the event of such Constitution as Unt, 
eve agreeable being adopted, then that influence en 
exerted, through all legitimate modes, for the pu.” 
of bringing California into the Union as a SOVereign Staten 
1am nota little curious to know what has », 
moved the unfavorable impressions made upon hi 
mind by the enormities here enumerated, o; ian 
evidence he has since received to convince him the 
charges are untrue. If he has any suc : 


: ; ; h eviden 
in his possession, he owes jit to the Presiden, 
retract the grave charges heretofore made. 

1 read now, sir, from another speech of the hon. 
orable Senator, made on the 29th of January last: 

8. If all other questions connected with the subject 
slavery can be satisfactorily adjusted, | see no Objection id 
admitting all California above the line of 36° 30 jnio the 
Union; provided another new slave State can be jaid of 
within the present limits of Texas, so as to keep up the 
present equiponderance between the slave and the free States 
of the Union; and provided, further, all this is done by wa 
of compromise, and in order to save the Union, (as dowry 
me as to any man living ”’) . 


Thus, we see that he was unwilling to admit 

even that portion of California north of 36° 3y 
without a new slave State, for the purpose of keep. 
ing up the equiponderance between the free and the 
slave States; and not then, unless it was necessar 
to the salvation of the Union. What has become 
of his doctrine of equiponderance now, when be 
not only takes California without a slave Swaie, 
but gives three free States to get her? 
' On the 13th of February he imbodied his opin. 
ions in a series of resolutions, and submitted them 
to the Senate. The 4th resolution is in substance 
the same as the paragraph last read, and contains 
doctrire very widely different from that he now 
advocates: 

«4, Resolved, That, in the judgment of the Senate, Cali- 
fornia is not, at the present time, absolutely entitied to ad- 
mission into the Union as a State ; that whether she should 
be admitted or not, is a simple question of expediency ; that 
it would be altogether impolitic to admit her with the bound- 
aries specified in the constitution recently adopted by her 
convention, or with a territorial surface extending south of 
the compromise line of 36° 30; that it would be unwise 
grant such admission, if it should be hereafter made to ap- 
pear that her present civil organization has been brought 
about by unfair, unconstitutional, or coercive action on the 
part of the Federal Government, or any of its functionaries; 
and that, all otherimpediments heing removed, such admis- 
sion should, under existing circumstances, only be allowed 
to take place under a clear and distinct understanding and 
agreement that a new State may be hereafter formed within 
the present territorial limits of the State of Texas, in ac- 
cordance with the articles of Texan annexation, and be 
admitted into the Union at as early a period as practicable.” 


The 9th resolution is equally condemnatory of 
another feature of the present compromise: 

“9. Resolved, That it is inexpedient to legislate at present 
in regard to the prohibition of the trade in slaves in the 
District of Columbia, and that it is a matter which may be 


well left to be regulated by the manici ities of said 
District.” ” er 


Mr. FOOTE. I prefer that now. 

_Mr. CLEMENS. I have no right to judge of 
his preferences. [ am arguing against the bil. | 
find the bill which he advecates contains this pro- 
vision. It is one of the features he himself has 


id ced. I ing i jecti d 
[ hope he will pardon us if we have learned his T have; (Rone 2 anemeen 


I have produced his authority to sustain me. 

Ihave now shown thatevery feature of this com- 
promise, when taker: separately, has met the strong 
and decided disapproval of the Senator from 
Mississippi. What healing virtue there is in tack- 
ing them altogether, | confess myself wwhelly un- 
able to comprehend. Not long since he declared, 
with an earnestness which left no doubt of his 
sincerity, that the admission of California would 
dissolve the Union in six months. 

Mr. FOOTE. _[ think 80 yet. . 

Mr. CLEMENS. The Senator says he thinks 
so tere Fed : admission, Now, 
Mr. President, let me ask him if, according to his 


doctrine of in of the 
octrine tp coatahitte etediret a, 
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both as to my acts and motives. I could not fail 


it he, of all men, say her admission will || of the Senate, far better qualified than myself to | thus attributed, by the aid of certain letter-writers, 

sia? rage? Has he not precluded himself || elucidate the great questions now under consider|| if one chose to prove @ traitor to the interests of the 

= 3 assumption of any Buch ground? He || ation; but, sir, all must see that | could not remain || South. These were possibly not the precise words 

nen "d us that the people whether five hun- | silent without incurring more or less of discredit, | employed by the honorable Senator; but | under- 
— fve hundred thousand, have an inherent || and being subjected to serious muisconstruction, || stood him to say as much as this in substance. 


Mr. CLEMENS. | was speaking of myself 














































: certainty more than five hundred to respond to a part, at least, of what has fallen || and said that | could do it. 
erha Sifornia. According to the Senator from Mis- || from the lips of the honorable Senator from Ala- ||} Mr. FOOTE. | am glad to hear the explana- 
at, nt Call i they had an inherent right to assemble || bama, (Mr. Cremens,} without feeling myself to |) tion, for | must say that at the time it was uttered 
“WCULar fog opt a constitution. How, then, can he ven- || be wholly unwarthy of occupying a place in thi supposed it was an allusion to myself. 
lent oa to vote against heradmission? Will heas- || august legislative assembly. t, Mr. President, Mr. CLEMENS. Notataill. 
bine in wre to obstruct them in the exercise of an admitted || I beg to assure the Senate, and the country, that! || Mr. FOOTE. 1 am rejoiced to hear that such 
“0 aeninn wm cknowledged right? Sir, | must say that the || entertain such an exalted estimate of the great ob- || is the fact; though | think my friend from Alabama 
and tha h of the rege Hr Senator from Mississippi, || jects for which we are now struggling, that I have || will find that he was not altogether so circumspect 
me ou Wr ris unqualified indorsement of this dangerous || resolved, under no circumstances whatever, to be || in his phraseology as he generally is. But his 
 Durpe sy,are likely to be productive of far more dis- drawn into controversy merely of a personal || present disclaimer of all unkind meaning is per- 
0 State.» beresy consequences thaf all the speeches of allthe || character, whilst this measure of compromise || lectly satisfactory. The honorable Senator from 
has rp Free Soiler® together. And still, after doing all he || is pending; nor shall | be induced, by any prov- || Alabama has supplied us with a new example of 
IPoN his a prove that the admission of California is no || ocatives which can be administered, to turn aside || oratorical self-repetition which, to me at least, was 
OF What = ng, he does not hesitate to threaten us with || from the consideration of those grave matters || nota little striking. He has read, in our heuring, 
him the orbs consequences if, hy any act of ours, her || which should engage our whole attention, for || quite copiously from a harangue of his, some time 
*Vidence Qn rate admission aud be hastened. Why, || the purpose of participating in such idle triviali- || since delivered in this Chamber, and which, at the 
ident tg if | could rety.on the Senator’s argument, and || ties as have im some way or other lately found || ume of its delivery, awakened much atiention both 
| a his dicta for truths, I should unhesitatingly || their way into this debate. No unkind feelings || here and elsewhere. Whether the honorable gen- 
he hon. . that the great wrong contained in the present || have been awakened in my bosom upon the || tleman may not have been actuated as much by a 
'Y last; bill is the dismemberment of Texas. If I believed || present occasion by the honorable Senator from | desire to rescue 80 briiliant a specimen of rhetoric 
tubject of in the soundness of his views, 1 should at once || Alabama, nor have | at any time cherished feel- | from oblivion, as by a wish to edify us upon 
tion to nove to separate the measures, so that California || ings towards him which could induce me to seck || the points now under discussion, | shall not 
r Indep might come in, and the partition of Texas be re- || that sort of heated and almost discourteous dis- || undertake to decide. I do not object to this re- 
*P UD the ected; but entertaining insuperable objections to || putation, for which it would seem that the hon- || appearance among us of the speech of my honor 
€€ States the whole bill in its present form, [ shall, if the orable gentleman has shown such A decided pro- || able friend, nor do | even regard its being de- 
ony amendments offered by myself and others are voted vity. The path of Senatorial duty lies plainly || livered a second time as at all in violation of the 
— down, move tolay iton the table. What may fore me, traversing the platform of the Const || laws of just criticism. Certain itis that he is not 
) adm then follow, Ido not know. One thing, however, || tutiop, midway between ultraism in the North and || without high authority in support of what he has 
60 4. | do know: No consequences can deter me from || in the South; and t shall endeavor to tread it done in the matier; since we all know that Demos- 
f keep. acting according to the dictates of my best judg- firmly and calmly, without deviating either to the || thenes delivered one of his Olinthriac orationa a 
and the ment; and that teaches me no bill can be worse right or to the left, and without faltering before |) second time, by a different name, afier an inter- 
enear than this. any obstacles which the ingenuity of honorable || vening period of some ten or fifieen years. A dis- 
— The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] asked || gentlemen may conjure into existence, or which || tinguished orator of our dwn country, now a mem- 
hen he us the other day what was the necessity of quar- || the spirit of vain and fruitless controversy may || ber of this body, is Known to have delivered some 
State relling about a matter of no practical importance— || contrive for my annoyment. The relauons of | twelve or fifteen pages of a speech on popular 
, that slavery was excluded ) sori the territories by friendship heretofore existing between the honor- | education in New England, twice also; and the 
$ opin. the law of God, and could never be introduced. | || able Senator from Alabama and myself, an’ which || numerous admirers of this gentieman'# rare intel- 
1 them answer his question by another. If it is a matter || he has been kind enough to recognize as still ex- || lectual powers will accordingly find the same mat- 
stance of no importance, why can he not yield? If he || isting, will not be broken up, or even temporarily || ter printed twice in the three volumes of bis 
Ntaing has entire confidence in the opinion he has ad- suspended by any act of mine; nor will it be my | speeches as a portion of twodistinct orations. My 
€ now vanced, why insist upon a restriction which will fault, if, after this debate, we shail not be even honorable friend fro:n Alabama, then, may weil 
add nothing to his security, and must go very far || better friends than before; though I deem it my || defend himself against the charge of has ing been 
®, Cali. to irritate and inflame the southern mind? Why duty to defend myself, with such ability as I pos- || at all indelicately egotistical on this occasion, in 
| toad. does he demand that all the concessions should || ses8, against the assailment which has been prac- || reading so copiously from his own recently-deliv- 
should come from us, while he stubbornly refuses to ticed upon me—to rescue my character as far as ered speech, by falling back for authority upon 
any make any himself? Concession, sir, when made ossible from the charge of gross and ridiculous || the high examples which | have just cued. Really, 
by i. by the strong, is apt to be regarded as generosity, inconsistency which has been preferred, and to | though, I feel authorized to complain that i 
uth of but, when made by the weak, can never free itself make good also some of those positions heretofore || honorable friend was not satisfied with being al- 
wise to from the suspicion of slavish fear. The North || assumed by me, and which have been so fiercely || lowed to reproduce his speech again among us, but 
mae may well afford to make a concession on this assailed by the Senator from Alabama. I shail || that he has undertaken to hold me responsible for all 
on the point—we caunot. seek to refrain entirely from the employment of || the views contained in it. Now, as | make agreat 
varies: A few more words, Mr. President, and [| am || those terms of invective of which we have had so || many speeches myself, and most of them without 
admis. done, Iam told I ought to take this bill because remarkable a specimen supplied to us this morn- || special preparation of any kind, | think that it will 
oa it is the best | can get. Sir, 1 do not know that; ing. I shall denounce no man as a traitor to the || be regarded as quite sufficient by all liberal-minded 
within but if I did, the same argument might be urged South, because he chances to differ with me as to || men to hold me responsible for all my own ora- 
in ac- with equal force in favor of unconditional submis- || the general character of the measure before us; || torical indiseretions, releasing me from any re- 
ae sion to any wrong ever perpetrated by the strong || nor shall 1, even by innuendo, endeavor to throw || sponsibility on account of the sins, either of 
oa upon the weak. Good God, sir! has it come to || the odium of treachery to the rights and interests || omission or commission, in this line, which may 
ry of this, that an American Senator is to ask himself, || of the South upon any southern Senator who may | chance to be committed by others. 
not whether a measure is unjust, iniquitous, and conclude not to vote for thé bill after it shall have | The honorable Senator, by way of making out 
a oppressive, but whether it is the best he can do?— || undergone such amendment as it may be supposed || a case of rank inconsistency against me, averred 
oe not whether he will consent to wear chains at all, || by its friends to need. Nor shall | even charge the || that I had sanctioned his speech as read, and then 
f said but whether the links are to be round or square ?— || influence of bad motives upon those gentlemen, if || declared that he had no doubt that | would now 
not whether he will bare his shoulders to the lash, || any such there should be, who may be found here- || pronounce it altogether treasonable. In both these 
but what is to be the color of the cowhide with || after codperating with the adversaries of the South || points, as it seems to me, the Senator is laboring 
e of which they are inflicted? Sir, when I consent to || in laying the bill upon the table, or in amending | under some delusion. In the first place, | have 
l. I ask myself such questions, I hope the walls of this || it so as to bring about its defeat m some indirect certainly not the least recollection of approving 
pro- Capitol will fall upon me and crush me. Whenl || mode. No, sir, I repeat, | shall call no man a | the views contained in the honorable genileman’s 
has ae to inquire into the degree of oppression || traitor for doing any of these things, and I regret | speech at all, though it is certain that I felt grati- 
and rather than the fact, I shall feel that degradation || that the honorable gentleman from Alabama has || fied, as one of his early friends, that he had made 
has reached its lowest deep, and existence is but || thought proper to employ language towards my- || so brilliant an exhibition in our body. Nor do I 
om- the rivilege to be infamous. self which would seem to imply a belief that my || now recollect that | ever read the speech, or any 
ong r. President, I have endeavored to show—and || own conduct deserved so harsh an epithet. || part of it, in my life. | certainly heard it, and 
rom that is the extent of the task I proposed to myself Mr. CLEMENS. | called no man a traitor, || was pleased with it, so far as 1 was able to catch 
ick- on this oceasion—that the Senator from Missis- || either directly or indirectly. 1 was speaking of || its meaning. In the second place, | am by no 
un- sippi at least has no right to deliver lectures upon || myself. '| means prepared to denounce that portion of the 
red, the subject of ultraism, and that in all we have Mr. FOOTE. Iam very glad to hear the dis- | honorable gentleman’s speech which has been read 
his done we have had the sanction of his authority. || claimer. From the manner in which the honora- | this morning as at all treasonable; and, indeed, I 
wuld I pray, then, that the next time he has occasion to || ble Senator expressed himself | could hardly put | am rather inclined to think that, making allowance 
administer rebukes, he will deal with us more | any other construction upon his words than that | for its being a litle unduly burdened with fantas- 
mildly than heretofore. which | affixed to them. The honorable Senator _ tic figures of speech, and swelling words of sound 
nks , from Alabama, in speaking of a certaingetter- | and fury, | should even now, if furmally called 
rw, Mr. FOOTE. I much, Mr. Presi- | writer having so far overvalued my poor standing | upon to pronounce concerning the viewa contained 
his dent, that 1 feel com , in mere self-defence, to || a8 a public man as to give me credit for having ac- | 1n it, be inclined to express an opinion not alio- 
the Oecu the attention of thisbody, deferring, as || quired a national ion, said that it was quite | gether unfavorable. I am sure that | thought the 
py y» ng, . “aaa? : qu ; . 
or- l do, mo#t profoundly, to other gentlemen || easy to establish sort of national reputation || speech at the time quite skillfully prepared for . 
. 
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effect, and particularly ealeulated to produce an | 
impression upon the audience to whom it wae ad- | 
dressed; and if | uttered more or less of commend- | 
ation upon it and its author, ! doubt not that it | 
was sufficiently deserved. It will be discovered 
that what the honorable gentleman has been kind 
enough to read refers to California exclusively, 
and does not at all relate to such a compromise or 
general adjustment of the questions in dispute be- 
tween the North and the South as that which i 
now under consideration. 


Soilers in their efforts to defeat this bill. So long 
as | shall continue to vote with the high-toned 
patriots with whom | am now acting, | shallnot 
fear the application of the maxim, “ noscitur a 
sociis.”’ 1 hope that my honorable friend from 
Alabama will be found.in the sequel of this con- 
test to be equally free from suspicion on account 
of the objectionable opinions of those with whom 
he may be found acting. 

But, really, does the honorable Senator not 


perceive the injustice of charging me with favoring | 


The next ground upon which the honorable gen- || the non-action. policy,;when he considers that I 


tleman thought proper to complain of me was, that 


I had undertaken to speak of Mr. Adams as a re- | 


publican statesman, and to quote from his letter of 
1823 certain passages, as declarative of sound and 
approved republican doetrine. Mr. Adams ia pro- 
nouneed by the Senator from Alabama to have 
been quite an uncertain political guide, inasmuch 
as he afterwards became an abolitionist. Now, | | 
confess that | cannot exactly perceive what Mr. 
Adame’s avowal of abolition doctrines, some 
twenty years after, has to do with his political 


opinions in 1823. if what Mr. Adams wrote in | 
1823, and what seems to have been generally sanc- | 
tioned by the Republican party of that period, can- | 
not now be commended without exposing one’s | 
self to the charge of feeling more or less sympathy | 
with the abolitionists, then indeed I commited a | 


= error in referring to Mr. Adams atall. But | 
imagine that few besides the honorable Senator | 
from Alabama will find much difficulty in discover- | 
ing how it is possible that a man may be quite a | 
aafe guide at one — of his life, when writing | 
for the purpose of securing the confidence and re- | 
spect of a patriotic and intelligent party, and yet | 
become subsequently an object of distrust and con- 

demnation, when afterwards, having the reins of 

authority suddenly torn from his grasp, and being | 
thrown into comparative obscurity, he becomes the | 
wretched agent and ringleader of a noisy and un- | 
principled faction. The Senator from Alabama | 
seems te to have grossly underrated the tntelli- | 
yr of the southern people, if he supposes that 

»y such ingenious expedients as he has adopted, | 
he can succeed in awakening the least prejudice | 
against me. 

Another accusation has been presented against 
me by the honorable Senator from Alabama, which 
is really emusing. He accuses me of being a sup- | 
porter of the present Administration. This accu- | 
sation is accompanied with a charge against the | 
Senator from Hamashy, Mr. Cray,]} that he is | 
inimical to the Administration. This friendship | 
on my part to those in power, and the alleged hos- 
tility of the Senator from Kentucky, are asserted | 
to have been exhibited in connecuon with the 
measure now under consideration. All this must 
be a little surprising to those who are aware that | 
the Senator from Kentucky and myself are recog: | 
niwed ty the Senator from Alabama, in the very | 
speech which | am now answering, as ‘ co-labor- | 
ers" an support of the scheme of compromise now | 
iw progress. 1 confess that 1 am not able to per- 
ceive how one of us could evince friendship and 
the other hostility to those in power, by supporting 
the self-aame measure, and by declaring precisely 
the same general views in support of i. 

But the honorable gentleman supposes that | 
must be in favor of the famous non-action policy, 
if | doubt the power of Congress, upon a strict 
interpretation, the Federal Conatitution, to es- | 
tablish a territorial government at all. Weil, sir, | 
the honorable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,} 
and other Democrati* worthies of almost equal | 
corsideration, will have to be recognized also as 
supporters of the non-action policy, since they 
have, as well as myself, declared that no such 
power as this of establishing territorial govern- | 
merits seems to them to have been given to Con- | 

ress by the Constitution, and that the exercise of | 
it could only be excused upon the ground of over- 
ruling necessity. Pee ia 

Upon this point the honorable gentleman thought 
proper to be quite facetious, and observed, with 
an originality quite imposing, that politics, like 
mise: y, sometimes makes strange bedfellows. I 
thank the gentieman for the hint, and will beg 
leave to suggest to him that | fear that this fine 
saying of his will tly become more applica- 
ble to others than to myself, when they shall be 
found codperating with Abolitionists and Free- 





/am now earnestly urging the most extended and 
comprehensive action which can possibly take 
place in the adjustment of ali the questions grow- 


; 


‘| ing out of slavery? Let meask him if he does 


| not apprehend that he-may himself be accused, 


|| and with effect too, of favoring this same non- 


| action policy, by those who shall ascertain that 
| he, with his eyes perfectly open to the conse- 


| quences likely to ensue, has struggled to defeat | 


| this measure of compromise—knowing, as he 
| could not but do, that if he succeeded, the non- 
action policy would be necessarily acted upon—as 
California would then, in all probability, be ad- 
mitted as a separate measure, and no territorial 
overnments be established in Utah and New 
Sosuion, until the people of these territories should 
be ready to claim admission as States? Let me 
| assure my friend, in all solemnity, that the dis- 
| cerning people of the South will not fail to under- 
stand this whole matter, and that they will certain 
hold those to a rigid responsibility who shall ta 
it upon themselves, from whatever motives, to favor 
the adoption and enforcement of this wretched“non- 
action policy, which is to keep open the distracung 
questions which have so long agitated the country 
tor an indefinite period of time, give a moat bane- 
ful permanence to the military government now 
in operation in New Mexico, and be productive 
of other consequences equally to be deplored by 
all good patriots, if they shall be brought upon us. 
But, sir, my honorable friend from Alabama has 


undertaken not only to accuse me on this oceasion | 


of having been guilty of various grievous political 
offences, but he bas taken it upen himself to play 


|| prosecutor, court, and jury,in a very regular man- 


ner indeed. He has undertaken ** fo try’’ me first, as 
he says, by the ** congressional record,’’ and then 
by speeches ‘deliberately prepared and deliber- 
ately revised,’’ which last | understand to be in 
part his own speech already referred wo, and which 
he avers that | sanctioned fully, and in part 
“on delivered by myself. Well, sir, I hope, 
if my honorable frend, who has thus subjected 
me to trial, should he manage tv convict me, will 


|| at least not subject me to hanging or other severe 


| capital punishment. 
| im reference to the extract read from the honor- 
| able Senator’s own speech, | have said already, 
| that | have not found any particular fault with it, 
| though, as I have already stated, | have never yet 
| read the speech of which it constitutes a part. In 
| relation to my own speeches, 1 have heretofore 
challenged the production of any proof of incon- 
sistency upon the question of admitting Califorma; 
and £ now feel justified in asserting, after the 
elavorate effort made by the honorable gentleman 
to put meat variance with myself, that he has read 
not a single extract from any of my speeches, 
numerous as they have been, from the beginning 
of the session up to the present hour, which | do 
not now sanction, and which | could not now re- 
utter, without feeling myself to be in the least 
possible danger of being accused by any one, not 
under the dominion of personal prejudice, or strong 
adverse feeling of some kind, of having been guilty 
of the least inconsistency whatever in relation 10 
this question of admission. Always have | here- 
tofere declared that, to admit California as a sepa- 
rate and distinct measure, unaccompanied with 
such a settlement of all the quesuons growing out 
of slavery as would be calculated to secure ¢om- 
pensating advantages of some kind, and among 
them the inestimable blessing of social quiet and 
freedom from annoyment for the future, would be 
an act so unjust, so insulting, and so grossly in- 
iquit@us as to justify the South in resorting to any 
means of resistance necessary for the vindication 
of her honor and the establishment of her domestic 
security, aes foundations too stable to be here- 
eine dios or.put in danger. But, whilst en- 


\ 








ce ecm se 
; this vie : 

I have 4s uniformly Destanet d, Ge the, 
moment, that the admission of Californi, 
ever informalities.may have occurred jn tn 
about her present political organization, p.. "."% 
the measure of admission should constitute — 
one portion of a general scheme of em ap 
compromise, a the whole satis tory in j 
character, would; in my judgmem, not oni, 
be serious cause of aes to the Sou, not 
might, with some plausibility at least, be hei 
a measure of high national importance rao 
to command the general approval of ul 

_I know that bk have entertained no 
since the California question first ar 
sideration. Let me notify the honor. 
from Alabama of one or two facts in 
tory on this nuns of such a natur 
he learns them, he will himself be 
suaded that he has done me the most crue! jn; 
lice in accusing me of shifting my position jn my 
gard to the act of California admission. |; ad 
now.been more than two years since | urged he 
expediency of at once providing for the admission 
of California as a State in the year 1950, I be. 
lieved then, and so announced here, that the | 
ulation of California was: likely to increase ye 
rapidly, and that before the year just named 
would have a population sufficiently large to be 
entitled to claim admission as a State. It was m 
opinion, that af we thus provided by law for her 
eventual admission, the agitation of the slayer 
question in connection with the formation of her 
State Government would be probably precluded 
and that when she should apply for actual admis. 
sion, her constitution being silent on the subject of 
slavery, no sectional feeling would be likely to ar. 
ray itself against the measure; so that the people 
of that distant region, would be thus allowed, jn 
their own good time, to arrange this delicate mat. 
ter according to their Own discretion. Ip this 
view of the subject, | was decidedly Opposed by 
my southern friends here, and | desisted. Not 
entirely discouraged, L urged the honorable Sena. 
tor from Itlinows, [Mr. Doveras,} just before the 
beginning of the last session of Congress, to intro. 
duce a bill for the admission of California; which 
he will be recollected to have done,and which he 
would have done, for aught | know to the con- 
trary, had my application to him never been 
made, This measure was opposed most streno- 
ously, both from the North and the South, and 
ultimately failed, 

Well, sir, not yet entirely discouraged, and still 
desirous of seeing California brought into the 
Union as a State—a measure which | could not 
help foreseeing could not be. long postponed, a 
any rate—l resulved to makean attempt to connect 
the measure of admission, if possible, with a prop- 
osition to establish territorial governments in New 
Mexico and Deseret, and another-for the establish- 
ment of anew State in Texas, east of the Colo- 
rado or Brazos rivers, with a view to keeping up 
something like an equilibrium in our system; and 
being particularly desirous, for obvious reasons, 
that this scheme of fraternal settlement should 
originate with southern men, | wrote to Mr. Cal- 
houn during the late summer, and urged upon hm 
that he should himself bring forward this scheme 
of adjustment—being exceedingly desirous that he 
should secure to himself that inerease of personal 
popularity and political influence which | coni- 
dently believed would accrue to him as the origi 
ator and chief patron of this great measure. Un- 
fortunately for the South, and for the country, & 
i shall always think, Mr. Calhoun had resolved (0 
take ground in opposition to the admission of Cal- 
ifornia, and not only declined moving in the matter 
himself, but earnestly persuaded me to desist from 
all action in regard to it until we could meet and 
confer upon the subject, on our meeting in Wash- 
ington, at the commencement of the then approach 
ing session of Congress. A friend of my ow, 
and a devoted friend of Mr, Calhoun, now pres 
ent, (Mr. John 8. Barbour, of Virginia,) saw Mr. 
Calhoun’s leer, in which he declined taking the 
course which | had thus solicited him to take; and 
he will be ready to attest, at any time, the deep mor- 
tifiextion which I feltat: Mr. Calhoun’s refusal '0 
pursue a course which I confiden ly believed wo: Id 
secure to him the glory of being ri 
coming time as the Paciricaror of 
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ne isappointed, { renewed my efforts daring 

nes sof the present Congress, toemploy the 
& wre of Californian admission as the chief ele- 
et a plan of compromise, which was, as | 
we hoped, to save the South and the Union. But 
a fess, among southern members of Congress, 
oe with so mach discouragement that, being 

yilling todo anything to divide the South, in 
her then exposed and imperilled condition, I relin- 
gished the design which | had formed, by the 
yoduction of a single measure, such as the bill now 
before us, to accomplish that great work of adjust- 
ment which. we at last see almost consummated. 
Then it was that, after resisting the resolutions in- 
troduced by the honorable Senator from Kentucky; | 
ghich [ then thought; and still think, however well | 
inended, a8 doubtless they were, were decidedly | 
ynjust to the South in several particulars then spe- | 
cifed—t resolved, on consultation with several | 
gage friends, to move the raising of a special com- 
mittee, for the purpose of maturing some such 
scheme of adjustment as the bill now before us, 
the great outlines of which have been, perfectly | 
familiar to all intelligent minds in every part of the 
Republic for nvore that three months past. Mean- | 
while we Have had to pass through a severe strug- || 
gle in order to raise the special committee, and to 
keep the various parts of the plan of compromise 
proposed in a state of conjunction, with a view to || 





result so much to be desired. I shall not go into 
particulars now in regard to the scenes just alluded 
to; they are before the country, and wiil doubtless 
be properly appreéiated. At last we have reached | 
almost tothe end of our labors. California has 
not been admitted as a separate measure. Terri- 
torial bills embodying the Wilmot proviso have 
not yet passed. . A bill for the admission of Cali- | 


fornia as a State, as part of a general scheme of 
settlement, is before us. A proposition to estab- 
lish territorial governments for New Mexico and || 
Uwh, without the Wilmot proviso, (all that the | 
South desired on this head twelve months ago,) is | 
before us also as a part of the general plan of com- | 
promise. A proposition for the establishment of | 
the Texas and New Mexican boundary question 
upon satisfactory principles is also a part of this 
great plan of pacification. An efficient bill for the 
restoration of fugitives from labor is also recom- 
mended to us fur adoption, in connection with the 
other measures just specified. For’all these have 
I been laboring, in a subordinate capacity, truly, 
but zealously, actively, and without intermission, 
from the beginning of the session up to the present 


see 
_ APPENDIX TO 
“California, Territorial Governments, &c.—Mr. Foote. 


ator from Massachusetts, who sits nearest me, 


\| king no declarauion which was absolutely new, nor || 
| going further in any material respect than several 


| yet presented such a tout ensemble of equitable 


securing the more certain attainment of the great || of country, that | venture to assert that there 
| 


plied, and that the door of compromise had been | 





moment; and yet my friend from Alabama accuses 
me of the most shameful changes and inconsisten- 
cies. Thank Heaven, though, all the evidence 
which he has attempted to array against me has 
been of a nature to enure to my defence, instead of 
operating to my injury. Every extract from my 
speeches which he has read is in absolute harmony 
with my present attitude; and so uniform have [ 
been in myJanguage on this great subject, that | 
am really almost ashamed of having varied so little 
my phraseology in the twenty or thirty speeches 
I have wade in the hearing of the Senate. No ad- 
mission of California, as a separate and substantive | 
scheme—the admission of California, as part of a 








South, and calculated to extend the dominion of || 
| free soil, Lam now willing to do the same thing—as | 


! 





general scheme of compromise, embracing the es- 
tablishment of territorial governments, without the 
Wilmot proviso, has been my constant cry, from | 
tre first Monday of last December up to the very 
day which is now passing over our heads. In- 
deed, my friend from Alabama is perfectly wel- 
come to press this, his chief accusation against | 
me, just as far and as long as he pleases. | feel | 
that Lam absolutely secure against all that he can | 
Say upon this subject. 4 
But the honorable gentleman alleges again that | 
on the day when | introduced my territorial bill 
here, and spoke in answer to the honorable Sena- 
‘or fr m Missouri, who sits over the way, [Mr. 
Benron,} | asserted that my hopes of compromise 
Were then almost extinct. And he asserts that | 
furthermore declared that the offensive resolutions, : 
which had been then recently adopted in Vermont, | 
and several other States of the North, on the sub- 
o of slavery, should prevent any southern mem- | 
er of Congress from bringing forward a propo- 
sition of sand that the first compromise 
Proposition should come from the North. This is 
all {trues but yet it is not true that I have been 
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guilty as charged of the inconsistencies imputed || the honor to cite on this occasion for the purpose of 
to me, in afterwards introducing, a plan of come | 
promise, under circumstances not at all changed. bill of the Senator from Missouri, | satd: 
It ig even not true that I have ‘introduced any 
plan of compromise at all. 
this will be equally as.effectual as anythin i mise principle in ail the tertitory proposedto be purehased, 
which | have yet said. i 
have simply proposed a special committee for con- | 
ference and consultation. 
orable member well knows, even a member of | 
the committee of thirteen, by whom this excellent || 
| scheme of adjustment was matured and reported. 
In the second place, | have to oy that my hopes || 
of eventual compromise, so near 
period referred to by the honorable Senator, were 
afterwards greatly revived by the noble concilia- | 


convicting me of inconsistency. Speaking of the 


|| ©The bill now brought forward, as will be perceived by 
My answer to ail || those who will examine it, nultifles this Missouri compre- 


and every acre of itis placed in the same plight and cen- 
|| dition precisely as Caliturnia and our other ree utly ac- 
quired possessions.”’ 
Speaking afterwards of my own territorial bill, 
as it was priginally draughted, | said: 
« ] proposed wo pay to Texas a specific sum, just one-half 
| of the sum now proposed by the Senator trom Missouri, tor 
ber oWnership of the public lands situated in the country 
commonly called New Mexico, north of we line to be rua 
in an easterly direction trom the Paso del Norte to the head- 
| waters of he Red river; Cautiously reserving, hough, w the 
territory in which the mgt ol property mi & portion oF the 
|| public lands was thus to be purchased, the principle of cons 
| Promise embodied in the resoluvons of aum xanen. This 


|| reservation, it will be at Once perceived, is an arrygement 
[Mr. Wessrer,] and who, though perhaps ma- || which cannot be dispensed With Without incuning ae tiok 


|| of immediately multiplying the numberof free States, aud 
| deeply endangering the whole soutiern section of tie Urton, 


. : *‘Phis | bad resolved to offer as a new scheme of compro- 
Democratic Senators from the North had previ- |! mise; which, with the establisiiment of a terfturia guvern- 


ously gone in acknowledgment of southern rights, ‘| ment in New Mexico, in Deseret and Catiforma, and the 
ultimate adn. ission of Calhtormia as a State, when freed from 
| her present untortunate organization, | hoped moght tend to 
settle the vexed question Of the Wilmot proviso forever.” 
Yes, sir, | insisted then that no scheme of ces- 
sion should be proposed to Texas which did not 
cauliously reserve to the territory in which the right 
| of property in the public lands was to be purchased the 
|| pranciple uf compromise embodied in the resolutions of 
annexation; this very thing was done by the report 
of the committee; and yet tie honoravle Senator 
from Alabama can see no difference im this respect 
between the bill of the Senator from Missouri and 


one. * Well, sir, if t : 
hand of a northern man, whose peculiar attitude || LAO. PEPRORS, OF ett, wr, oan wS-OR PoP 
| Date as to satisfy the honorable Senator from Ala- 


in the country was such as to enable him to do all ; ; tak, F hemes tie. ume, bakin Geis 

for the redress of our wrongs, and for our exemp- |) [#8 OF Us po, ® Hope fo have better Nt 
tion from fatdre aggression, which he seemed so ||“ persons a little lesa prejudiced, apd not quite 
earnestly to Saaite. Thea it was, I confess, that’ || °° much inclined to detect inconsisiencies wich 
my own hope of compromise revived; then it was, | have no existence except in his own imagn ation, 
that, without violating any antecedent declaration, |, L , ee co ice Pray oeuee fn 
I ahould: have felt jastifed, though a southern y ; e honorable Senator ye 3 mpetnn, upus 
Senator, in proposing terms of adjustment; which | son ’ mane ewe me B 7 ‘ + 
I did notdo, though—contenting myself with urging | a on My ae ee Ess * ae seer 
without intermission my motion fora special com- |) °r pg te em any yc: oy ter 
mittee. Surely my friend from Alabama will him- i] able task um posed upon me in as Concise a mauner 
self perceive, after this explanation, that he has || °° possible. ‘T'wo other matiers there are, though, 
done me great injustice in charging me with offer- || which 1 cannot consent altogether to pasa by, 
ing terms of compromise, afier | had declared that || The honorable Senator, in order to make out a 
no southern man could do so without disgrace. | case of Inconsistency against me, undertook to 
But the honorable gentleman alleges that, after || bring forward a certain proviso, which he gravely 
denouncing the plan introduced here by the Sen- told us was moved in the House of Representa- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. Benton] for the cession || “¥'§!" 1067, aud paseed by the concurrem, vutes 
of a portion of the territory of Texas to the | of all the southern members of that yory bie 
|| read this proviso to us for the purpose of show- 


i s e j d injurious to the || : 
United Siates as being unjust and injurious t | ing that southern Congressmen, only three years 


In the first’ place, 


| was not, as the hon- 





y €xtinet at; the | 


tory speech delivered here by the honorable Sen- 


propositions of various kinds, portrayed in his own 
graphic and imposing manner—such a comprehen- | 
sive and practical plan of pacification and settle- 
ment, and appealed so powerfully to the con- 
sciences of our northern brethren, and their love | 


was no southern man who either heard him, or 
ho read his speech after its delivery, who did 
ot-feel that new ground of hope had been sup- 


at last opened in a most formal manner by the 


| ago, all agreed ‘to support a proposition similar 


: fs ae in ts character to We one demanded by the 
rov 8 tof this bill. ||. ; on 
eee oe ed by, my sapper \| Senator from Florida on last Thursday; that is 
Sir, the honorable Senator seems to me to have ex- teal me RE 
amined this matter but very superficially indeed, || ‘? S8¥» Climins Special and a er vigpad, tye 
eise he never could have urged thjs ebueeatien | ton from Congress to southern rights io the ter- 
against me. He overlooks several material facts, of ritortes; and yet, after all, it turned out, 3 the 
” > | se ’ : sis 
which: I will take leave to remind him. ‘The first || 22°¥'™* of the houorable Senator from Gforgia, 


|| (Mr. Benrien,) that no sach proviso had, wm tact 
8 | ’ ue ’ , 
We, that the ball of the Senator from BMtsoeri wa | ever passed ether Klouse of Congress, and shat is 


© Al oF comtion simply, ane papptied no eafeguard | was only an amendment which had veen reported 


of any kind against the Wilmot proviso, nor re- | : ma mt 
cognized, in the least degree, as | understood its | from the Commuttee on the Judiciary in ts, See 


|| ate, and never acted upon al all anywhere. 
t m, the va- | e : 

provisions, and as I yet understand the ommend to the huonvrable Senator from Alabama 

to be a littie more particular hereafter in the ascer- 


bidity ard binding force of the Texan compact of 

alee tac ea aa Sa a re tainment of historical facts betore ne ventures s0 
ot See tee e || boldly «into the arena of controversy as an ac- 

cuser. 


slavery, which secures the entrance of that insti- 
Again, the honorable Senator, with a view of 


tution mto all the territory proposed to be ceded 
. : 36° 3y’ 
amen ta suet of the heews BY aor latitude. | still turther confirming his charge of inconsistency, 
| dulges in a sally of humor which he, at least, 


The omission to recognise the continued opera- 
tion of this: principle, T Was apprehensive might |) aed to regard as of 4 character quite euteriau- 
invite the advocates of the Wilmot proviso to |) + ; 
: : ing to his audience. ‘These are his words: 

make an effort to apply it to all the territory which | ‘Sees neen steams Mitiistons te Granbes. titan Waite 

- : % ig since, Vr, Fresitient, he De nat i y 
‘Texas should be induced to transfer to the United I] eippi und mysel! were pulling » de vy side in the same traces. 
States. This deficiency is fully supplied by the || | just add, aise, tat L fomud hom Ho fiery & yoke teilow, L 
report of the committee, which recognises, in tire i was neatly broken down in tying by Keep up wile fim. 
most emphatic manner, the articles of Texan an- || Now we are as wide apart as Lie poles, 
nexation, as an absolute and irrevocable compact Well, sir, it is even true that the gentleman 
in all its parts; including, of course, not only the 


] from Alabama and myself were once closely asso- 
vision of four additional States within ber limits, || ciated here, and | anticipated much harmony and 
Cee the principle of compromise in regard to slave- i politcal good-fellowship with him. To use his 
ry likewise. To show what was my preeise ob- || own striking figure of speech, we pulled for a few 
| ere to the proposition of the Senator from | weeks very quietly together in the same traces 
issouri, it is sufficvent to glance for a momentata || Whether the gentleman was nearly ** broken 
ion of my speech in opposition to it which the | down,” as he complains, in trying to keep up with 
orable Senator from Alabama has done me || me, | am certainly not prepared to decide; nor will 
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i undertake either to decide whether or not he has 
in point of fact broken down, as he styles it, from 
any other cause. But this { do know, and the 
whole Senate will well recollect, that the firat and | 
only occasion of disagreement between the honor- 
able gentleman and myself which has arisen here, 
previous to the presenti occasion, was when he 
undertook one day, not less to my surprise than 
to my chagrin, to denounce the whole northern 
Democracy as enemies to the South; among whom 
the South has as bold, honest, persevering, and 
faithful friends as she can find within her own 
limits. When my honorable friend thus fairly | 
kicked himself out of the Democratic traces, | in- | 
terfered for the purpose of assuaging his fiery im- | 
petuosity, and curbing his unprofitable rage. 1 | 
opine that if we are now as far as the poles asun- 
der, it is not so much my fault as his own; but I | 
am willing to leave this delicate point to be de- 
cided by’ those who are most familiar with the 
facts of the case. 

And now, Mr. President, let me conclude by || 
appealing to my honorable friend from Alabama, | 
and such other of my southern friends. as have | 





resolved upon coéperating with him in his efforts || 


to defeat this plan of compromise, and beseech | 
them to desist before it shall be too late for them 
to retrace their steps, and avoid the deleterious || 
consequences of their acts. I beg them to bear || 
in mind that they must vote for this compro- | 
mise, dr they must sustain the policy of non- | 
action. They must agree to the admisston of | 
California, coupled with certain compensating ad- | 
vantages of inestimable value, or they must pre- || 
pare to see California come in alone; the territories || 
without governments; the Texas and New Mexico | 
boundary line unsettled; and the fugitive slave | 
bill (the only truly efficient bill of the kind ever | 
yet devised) subjected to defeat. Let meask them | 
if they are prepared to contribute to this direful | 
result? Are they willing to mingle their energies | 
with those of the worst enemies of the South in | 
bringing about this state of things? Can they | 
expect to awaken in the South a feeling of indig- | 
nation against those who shall have contributed | 
to bring California into the Union without any | 
countervailing advantages—who shall have aided | 
in introducing two additional votes, adverse to | 
southern interests, into each House of Congress, | 
upon all the questions connected with the subject | 
of slavery which will’ be left’ unadjusted,—can 
they expect to excite the people of the South to | 
measures of stern resistance against the enemies || 
that shall have codperated for their degradation || 
and ruin, without being compelled thenselves to | 

} 

| 

j 





eubmit to hear the language of fierce and blasting 
rebuke for not warding off these hideous evils 
when they had it in their power to do so? | 
menace no man; | have no right todo so; but I great- 
ly overrate the sagacity of the people of the South, 
if they do not easily understand this whole pro- || 
ceeding, and if they shall not, in the case described, | 
if ic eyer shall arise, prove themselves capable of 
rewarding appropriately those who shall fail to | 
understand their duty as Representatives and Sen- 

ators at this trying crisis; or, understanding it, | 
shall, from any motives, decline its performance. || 
Let no man rely upon the Nashville Convention 
for extreme remedies. That wise and patriotic 
bod y—as | do not doubtit will prove itself wo be— 
will never, under any monitions which its mem- 
bers may receive from Washington, or from any 


to avail himself of it, the fault was his. 





of impracticable alterations in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, for the redress of grievances, the removal of 
which tt is now easy to ubtain by the ordinary pro- 
cess of legislation. The dark and baleful spirit of 
disunion cannot find its way into that noble assem- 


other quarter, be persuaded to demand the adoption | 





blaze of patriots and statesmen who will shortly 
hold high council for the preservation of the South 
and of the whole Republic. | predict that no rec- 
ommendation will come forth from that conven- 
tion of a nature to raise the least obstacle to an 
equitable adjustment of all pending questions. | 
venture to prophesy in advance that all the delib- 
erattons of the body will be characterized by mod- 
eration, by good sense, by pure love of country, 
an inflexible devotion to southern rights, a sincere 
regard for the union of these States, and an anxious 
desire we the two Houses of Congress in re- 
storing the blessings of concord, reciprocal 
confidence, and Sacesel estan, which alone are 


now wanting to make us the happiest people that 
the sun evershone upon. @ 

Mr. CLEMENS. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Mississippi has totally misunderstood what 
I said, and I must ask thé indulgence of the Sen- 
ate to correct him. But before | proceed let me 
ask, for what purpose has the Senator called up 
the apparition of certain amendments to the Con- 
stitution which somebody is going to propose at 
Nashville? Who here has proposed such amend- 
ments? Who is there here that has not expressly 
repudiated the idea ofthem? Was it intended to 
intimate that some of us were in favor of amend- 
ments to the Constitution, notwithstanding our 
public declarations to the contrary? Was it to 
impress the country with the belief that we are 
seeking something which he cails treasonable? 
Sir, the Senator from Mississippi has no right to 
give utterance to any intimations of this character. 


|| So far as | am concerned, | have expressly denied 
‘| any purpose of seeking any amendment to the 


Consutution. 

Mr. FOOTE. I intgnded to make no such 
charges against the honorable Senator. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Then there has been very 
little point to the last half-hour of the speech of 


|| the honorable Senator. 


Mr. FOOTE. If the Senator will allow me, I 
will state that I did not intend to charge honorable 
Senators with any such intention. But | meant 
to say that if any such views were entertained by 
others—and that they were, | had no doubt fro 
publications which | had seen—in my opinio 
they would never be accomplished. I considered 
it for the purpose of showing what it was practi- 
cable to obtain for the South, and what it was not 
practicable to obtain. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Very well, with that [ have 
nothing to do. Mr. President, the Senator has 
seized upon an error which he says I fell into in 
reading the proviso to the Oregon bill, which I 
read the other day. I found endorsed on it, 


'| ** passed the House of Representatives, January 


16, 1847,”’ and I accordingly took it for granted 
that it did pass the House of Representatives. 
But the Senator will certainly recollect that I dis- 
unctly staced at the time that | did not produce the 
proviso for the purpose of charging him with in- 
consistency; not for the purpose of showing that 
he supported it, but for the express purpose of 
showing that the proposition was nothing new. | 
so stated at the time in language as plain as it was 
possible to use. Although the Senator did not 
read a former speech of mine, as he has said, yet 
he did read that one, He had the opportunity of 
knowing that I had explicitly stated that my sole 
object in reading that proviso was to show 

Mr. FOOTE. ‘The honorable Senator says he 
knows I read his speech. How does he know it? 

Mr. CLEMENS. I know it because I handed 
it to him in manuscript before it was published, | 
gave him the opportunity, and if he did not choose 
He ought 
to have read it before undertaking areply. The 
Senator says that | have constituted myselt a judge 
and jury, and have arraigned him for trial, and 
intimates a hope that I will not hang him. No, Mr. 


| President, | have no such purpose. | hope no such 


fate will ever befall him; but if it should, I do not 
expect to be his executioner. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hate] has, | think, a pre- 
scriptive right to perform that office if its perform- 
ance should ever be required. (Laughter.] 
Again, sir, the Senator has said that I propose 
to try him by my speech. Now, | made no such 
proposition, I stated distinctly that | intended to 
try him by the congressional record—by speeches 
which he had not only deliberately made, bu 
which he had deliberately revised and corrected. 
It is true that | did read an extract from a speech 
of mine to show that the Senator indorsed it, and 
also to show the strongest language | had ever used, 
The Senator expressed some astonishment that I 
had such a vivid recollection of my own remarks, 
Ah, Mr. President, 1 have recollected more 
than that. I have recollected the speechs of the 
Senator from Mississippi, and | doubt very much 
whethgr anybody else in this country ever did. I 
dorecollect what | have said, because I am not in 
the habit of giving utterance to sentiments which I 
have not well conswered. The Senator says he 
approves all he has ever said on this subject. ; 
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sir, it is strange to me how he Approve th; 
compromiee ay r peace 20 sare “ae 
tis strange to me althoug 7 
that the adwoiesion, of Daliforoie, wees pe 
than the Wilmot proviso itself, he can yet ap, 
of that admission. These are things |). °* 
comprehend. The Senator says have ee 
him with supporting this Administration, | *"" 
no such charge. The Senator ought to know 
I made no such charge. I charged him, ho on 
with supporting this particular measure ees 
Administration, or rather with advocating doe ~ 
which led directly to.the conclusion that the Po” 
dent could not do anything else than that whick 
he hasdone. I did not saythat he was sup ve 
this Administration, but I did say that, if how 
trine that Congress had no constitutional pow a 
legisla:e for the territories. was correct, the Admin 
istration could have done nothing else but am 
mend to Congress not to take any action on - 
subject—that if the Presidentagreed with hin i” 
Congress had no constitutional power to legislate 
for the territories, it was the Sworn duty of th 
Executive to recommend to Congress not to inler 
fere. I said to that extent, and to that extent alone. 
he was supporting the Administration, and th, 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] Opposing it. 
I did not say that he was the su porter, and the 
Senator from Kentucky the assailant of the Ad. 
ministration. All my remarks applied to one 
measure, and one only. 

The Senator says he will not suspect the pro- 
priety of his course until he finds himself in com. 
pany with Free-Soilers and Abolitionists, Aj 
sir, is that the rule by which he judges of right 
and wrong? Does he propose to inquire who jg 
for 2. measure and who against it before makin 
up his mind as to its justice? Sir, he ought wo 
bear in mind that some of those with whom he is 
now acting are not altogether free from the same 
taint. It may well be that on the final vote I shalj 
find myself in company with some of those he has 
mentioned; but if he does not understand the 
reason, I can explain it to him in a very few words, 
They demand the Wilmot proviso direct; the bill 
the Senator favors only proposes to give it to them 
covertly. They demand one half of Texas; the 
bill only gives them a little more than one third, 
They demand that fugitives shall not be given up; 
the compromise only throws around the masier 
the shackles of a trial by jury. Hence their op- 
position. Mine arises from the fact that too much 
is conceded. The Abolitionists propose to enslave 
us at once; the compromise arrives at the same 
end « a more circuitous route. [ shall resist 
both; but, if the truth must be told, I prefer the 
direct to the indirect attack. 

Again, the Senator from Mississippi arraigns 
me for a declaration which | made, in the early 
part of the session, most unfairly and most un- 
justly, as I think. He says I denounced the 
whole northern Democracy as being inimical to the 
South. Sir, the Senator cannot have forgotten 
that I was interrupted in the middle of that speech; 
he cannot have forgotten that it was partly at his 
own instance I concluded not to go on with it 
He cannot, therefore, say how far | intended 0 
charge the whole North, He cannot have forgot 
ten these things, and I think it is not manifesting 
a proper sense of fairness to arraign me for a sil 
which at best was only half committed. 

But, sir, the most singular part of the remarks 
with which we have just been favored by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is the declaration that this 
is a northern compromise. A northern compro- 
mise! What northern man has p d a com 
promise! What northern man has submitted 4 
resolution here, or anything in a tangible form, 
which could be termed a mise? Sir, the 
Senator says that this sch rew out of the 
speech of the honorable Senator fon Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Wesster.}] Well, sir, if this is the 
child fs che. hooeaens Senator from Me - 
setts, he took especial pains tofrepudiate it on th 
earliest possible occasion. He tried to strangle 
at its birth, ane yes des: to be ie aaa his 
compromise. n the issue that was 
made he voted tala it came table. Sir, it is the 
compromise of the r from Mississippi. _ 
gotitup. Without his exertions the Commitee 
of Thirteen would never have been raised. lishis 
compromise, or rather it is the compromise of the 
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Kentucky [Mr. Cray] and himself. 
genator from ve South. ‘The Senator from Mas- 
ee was not the only member of the com- 
wh iso committee who voted to strangle the meas- 
geet as it was broughthere. That committee 
we southern committee; it was composed of a || 
we arity of southera men; it was a southern man | 

tup. i] 

me Pecuener has asked us what resportsibility | 
will assame when we go home and tell our con- || 
vitwetite that, in consequence of the opposition 
mani by us, this compromise scheme was | 
ted and California admitted separately? Sir, | 

if that should come about, | might go home to my 
eonstituents, and: tell them that the Senator from 
Mississippi satisfied me that the admission of Cal- 
ifornia was HO wrong, se rately or any other 
way, because he had said that the people had an 
inherent right to form their constitution, and there- 
fore it was no*wrong to admit California. I will 
ay to the Senator from Mississippi, that if Cali- 
fornia be admitted, either separately or conjointly, 
he, more than any other man in this Congress, | 
has succeeded in bringing it about. He, sir, in 
connection with northern men, has established the 
doctrine that the people of that country, thata hand- 
{yl of squatiers on the public lands, had the inhe- 
rent right to establish a State government for them- || 
selves. Elow does the Senator know that we in- |, 
tend to go home to our constituents to create any } 
excitement if California be admitted separately? 
Ifi were an advocate for the admission of Cali- 
fornia, | should ask for no better doctrine to sustain | 
me than that advanced by the Senator in the || 
speeches he has made in the last few days. 

The honorable Senator charges me with attempt- | 
ing to cast odium upon bim for quoting Mr. Adams || 
asauthority. Sir, I said nothing disrespectful of || 
Mr. Adams. I only said that he was dangerous | 
authority for a southern man to follow I say so | 
still. 

Mr. President, | have merely risen for the pur- 
pose of correcting misapprehensions into which the 
Senator from Mississippi had fallen. Having 
accomplished that purpose, | shall say nothing 








more. 

Mr. FOOTE. I am perfectly satisfied with 
what I have had an opportunity of saying in re- 
sponse to all the points the Senator from Alabama 
has made, except one. I wish upon that simply to 
refer him to the doctrine contained in the resolu- 
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selves functions of sovereignty, until Congress, as 
the representative of the different States, had with- | 
drawn ite sovereignty, and given them permission | 
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hearing, 
The Senator from South Carolina, who hae just 


so todo. Aftersuch withdrawal of sovereignty, | addressed the Senate, will permit me to state the 


on the part of the Congress of the United States, 
they have the right, in the plenitude of a jurisdic- 
tion thus acquired, to go to the extent of the reso- 
lutions referred to, and to adopt their own laws 


and conatitution, with but one qualification—that | 


they shall be republican. Mr. Calhoun has never 
in any way countenanced the general proposition 
now contended for, under the doctrine of inherent 
sovereignty attaching to any people, independent 
of the preéxisting rene of Compress, 

Mr. FOOTE. | did not intend, as the honora- 


: 
1} 


\} 


bn. 
’ 


| 


ble Senator seems to suppose, to charge that Mr. | 
-Calhoun ever asserted that the people of a terri- | 


tory 


had a right to appropriate the domain to || 


|| fact that I have always understood him as differ- 
|| ing more or less with his former colleague on this 
|| pomt, and as contending that such action of Con- 
|| gress, in waiving the formalities alluded to, was 


and must, from the nature of the transaction, be 
constitutional, since it could not be called in ques- 
tion afterwards; whereas I believe Mr. Calhoun 
to have insisted that such waiver might take place 
in instances of the grossest informality, but that 
such action of Congress was notwithstanding un- 
constitutional in itself, though beyond the reach of 
all human means of counteracting its effect. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think it is indispensable to 
withdraw the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 


themselves, and establish any government they || ment, and I have always said it was indispensable, 


pleased. I merely intended, by producing Mr. 


i} 
i} 


Mr. FOOTE. I have not intended to speak of 


Calhoun’s opinions, to show that the people, form- || the grossest informalities; such as might be re* 
ing a government for themselves, might form such || garded justly as affecting the very vitality of all 
a government for their own preservation and for | 
their own welfare, as to them might seem best, || 


consistently with the Constitution of the United 
States. 
Now, as to the particular question in regard to 


such governmental arrangements. In cases of mi- 
nor informalities, such as the case of California 
presents, I do not doubt that we might do, as we 
have done before repeatedly, waive them, in con- 


|| sideration of the great objects we have in view, 


-her present organization, I have cautiously avoided | 


saying anything. 


was grossly informal in many respects. 
late Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Calhoun} 


I have always considered that | 
| the course of proceedings adopted in California 
Yet the” 


| 


| the manner in which California has brought about || in the final settlement of- questions the continued 


agitation of which must @danger the Union. Ip 
the attainment of such an object | might vote for 
the Missouri compromise. I would do it to-day, 
although to some extent I might regard it as a 
violation of the Constitution. In the spirit of 


did hold the opinion, that if Congress thought || compromise which belongs to such an occasion as 


proper to sanction those proceedings, it might give 
unquestionable validity to°what has been done. 


Calhoun. 
Mr. BUTLER. 
sion of this matter. 


I ‘shall not go into a discus- 
I have lai 


had a tight primarily to make any government for 


| of sovereignty, until the sovereignty which preéx- 
| isted—that is, the sovereignty of the United States— 
was withdrawn in the form of a permission granted 
to them to form a constitution for themselves. [ am 


not now oy ared to dis¢uss the point whether or 
not Mr. Cal 





tion offered by Mr. Calhoun, and which I quoted 
on Thursday last. It is this: 

“ Resolved, That itis a fundamental principle in our poliii- 
cal creed that a people, in forming a constitution, have the 
unconditional right to form and adopt the government which 
they may think best to secure their liberty, prosperity, and 
happiness; and that, in conformity thereto, no other condi- 
tionis imposed by the Federal Constitution on a State in 
order to be admitted into this Union, except that its consti- 
tution shall be republican; and that the imposition of any 
other by Congress would not only be in violation of the Con 
stitution, but in direct conflict with the principle on which 
our political system rests.’? | 

Now, this is precisely the general doctrine con- | 
tained in Mr. Adams’s letter. The Senator from 
Alabama is mistaken in asserting that I applied 
this doctrine especially to California. I only de- | 
signed to assert a general doctrine, belonging, as 
{ believe, to the time: tengres creed of the Demo- 
cratic party, without designing to apply it, except 
to the fnhebiects of the tavalension anol . The 
Vital question in the case is, whether, California 
shall come in as a 8 te measure, or as a part 
of a general scheme of compromise. I prefer the 
latter, and means to the former; yes, sir, I 
am atterly op to non-action, as it is called, 
and leaving our territorial possessions without any 
government whatever, save the military one they 
now have, Such, in my judgment, is the precise 
point of disagreement between the Senator from 
Alabama and myself. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this is not the 
first time that I have heard Mr. Calhoun quoted 
8s authority for the broad proposition that every 
people have a right to appropriate territory to 
themselves, and, by a species of spontaneous 
cone enty —_ a and adopt such a 
onstitution as ma: n tr. e never 
laid down such a ~ ition. M On the contrary, 
my word for it, it will be found from his repeated 











th mye 8 i ot as well as public, fons be 
a to appropriate 
public domain, to assign limita, or take upon them- 
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oun maintained that Congress had 
a right to waive irregularities. Mr. Calhoun was 

| 

/a man of mental pride, and he had too much of 

the law of intellect to suffer it to be violated by a 

proposition so monstrous as the one attributed to 


im. 

Mr. FOOTE. Ihave only undertaken to assert 
what I know to have been the views of Mr. Cal- 
houn; and I certainly would delight as much as 
any man in avoiding any misstatement of them. 
I understand him, in the resolution quoted, * to 
declare it to be a fundamental principle in our po- 
| litical creed that a people, in forming a constitu- 
tion, have the unconditional right to form and 
adopt the government which they may think best 
to secure their liberty, prosperity, and happiness;”’ 











down a definite | 
|| proposition, perfectly intelligible to every one who | 
| has heard mé, or who may read my remarks. | ¢ 
| The position of Mr. Calhoun was, that no people || tion, no authority Whatever to establish govern- 
| ments at all. 

| themselves, or assume to themselves the attributes | 


j 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
' 





and that, provided this constitution be in conform- | 


ity to the Constitution of the United States—that 
is to say, republican in its character—no one can 
justifiably complain of it. This is the same doctrine 
precisely, in a somewhat more digested form, 
which is set forth in Mr. Adams’s letter. It is the 

rinciple of the inherent right of the people to 
orm their own government, which Mr. Adams 
has so strongly asserted, and which has been sub- 


jected to so much undeserved ridicule upan the | 
|| simple and foolish, I felt disposed to exonerate 


(Mr. Burrer,} that Mr, Calhoun | 


resent occasion. lt agree with the Senator from 

th Carolina 
always contended that Congress would have to 
withdraw its jurisdiction before the people would 
be free to act for the formation of a State govern- 
ment. That was his opinion, bathe was of the 
opinion, notwithstanding, thatif Con thought 
proper to waive irregularities or “informalities, 
comm in such a case as that now under con- 
sideration, (for the Senator from South Carolina 


and myself have had the honor of hearing him 
8 ely of this case of California,) and 
the co ional sanction should be finally at- 


tached to what has been done, it would all be so 
far validated and confirmed as not to be questionable 
afterwards in any earthly tribunal. Such, 1 am 


| 


| 





; 





| front the number. 


the present one, in order to preserve this Union, f 
would vote for the establishment of territorial gov- 


That opinion has been frequently asserted by Mr. || ernments, notwithstanding I think, as I have re- 


peatedly avowed, that the exercise of such a power 


| is not expressly provided for in the Constitution; 


and that, if the question were now res integra, it 
would have to be decided that Congress has, ac- 
cording to a strict interpretation of the Constitu- 


Mr. TURNEY. Mr. President, Iam not going 
| to make a speech. It has been remarked that 

large concessions have been made by this report 
| to the South; that this report recognizes the right 
| to admit four States from the territory of Texas. 
It was remarked by the Senator from Mississippi, 


(Mr. Foore,] in introducing his bill at an early 


stage of the session, that it would be an unreason- 


| able request to require the North to admit slave 
|| States, and that he had the approbation of man 


southern Senators with whom he had conversed. 
| I rose at the time and requested him to except me 
The Senator then said that in 
| his allusion he had not referred to me, but he had 


|| consulted with distinguished Senators. 


Mr. FOOTE. I perhaps used too general an 
expression. I intended to say that I had foynd 
this to be the opinion of Mr. Calhoun and other 
distinguished southern men, all much more emi- 
nent than either the Senator from Tennessee or 
myself can claim to be; though I dodbt not that 
the Senator from Tennessee may at some future 
day become as distinguished as any of those to 
whom I have alluded. 

Mr. TURNEY. Iam glad to hear that. [ do 
not regard myself as distinguished for anything; 
but if the Senator had used the word distinguished * 
| as he generally does, it would have saved me the 
trouble of interrupting him. He did not so ex- 
press himself, The expression being confined to 
| southern Senators, and having never used such 
language myself, and regarding it as remarkably 





myself from its provisions. Now, sir, I contend 
that this report does nothing but what was recog- 
| nized years ago. In 1845 Texas was annexed to 


|| the United States by a joint resolution of Con- 


| gress, and that joint resulution of Congress pro- 
| vides, among other things, that hereafter four 
States may be admitted from the territory now 
constituting Texas, either with or without s aaa: 
| as the people may elect. All this is found in the 
| joint resolutions of annexation, and I do not con- 
| ceive there is anything gained by the report of the 
committee on that subject. 1 do not conceive that 
anything is gained to the South, or lost to the 
North. ‘Texas is a member of the Union, made 
| 80 by the resolution, and the only thing this re- 
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joint resolution, This is the compromise; this is 
the consideration which the South is to receive. | 
The North will acknowledge that Texas is amem- | 
ber of the Union, and that she is brought in by | 
this joint resolution. 

Now, Mr. President, although I am not distin- | 
guished, and do not aspire to any distinction; I | 
am an humble member, yet I am one of those who | 
regard us all as equal, not in point of intellect or | 
talents—for some have more than others—nor in | 
point of notoriety throughout the United States; 
for | have never sought it, and would nor,’if 1 || 
could, acquire it; but as gentlemen and members of 
the same body, f hold that we are all equal, and 
bound by the laws of courtesy and honor to re- | 
spect each other as such. In future, when the || 
distinguished gentlemen are referred to by the | 
Senator, let him so state it, so that I may be saved | 
the trouble of interfering with him, to save myself, 
though humble and obscure, from what | regarded 
as a reflection even upon my poe intellect and un- || 
derstanding. | requested the Senatorto exempt me || 
from the number.who had expressed the ridicu- || 
lous opinion that it was unreasonable to expect a | 
northern Senator to vote for the admission of a || 
slave State from Texas—ridiculous, because honor | 
and good faith to Texas require that these resolu- | 
tions should be faithfg@jy observed. We gain || 
nothing by -this report more than is secured by | 
the resolutions’ of annexation. That is all the | 
remark [ have to make. 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. President, I suppose that a 
man may be considered as~paining something by | 
the adjudication of rights in his favor by a court of || 
justice. I suppose that he may be considered as | 
gaining something by the admission on the part of || 
his adversary of all the rights in dispute between || 
them. So I think the South is to be regarded as || 
gaining something by this authoritative, unani- | 
mous interpretation of the resolutions of annexa- | 
tion. 

I must say that I did not intend any personal 
reflection upon the Senator from Tennessee at all. || 
l intend none now when I state to him that the || 
authoritative exposition lately given to the terms || 
of annexation by the committee of thirteen was in 
my opinion necessary m order to settle the true | 
meaning of the instrament. It has been so considered || 
by southern gentlemen of very high intellect, 
members of this body and of the House of Repre- || 
sentatives; and leading editors in the South have | 
rejoiced over this exposition of the instrument |, 
lately given to it; they have rejoiced over the in- || 
terpretation affixed to the instrument by the Senator |. 
frorn Massachusetts, [Mr. Wessrer;) they have || 
congratulated the South upon the confirmation || 
which the southern construction of the terms of | 
Texan annexation has received from the unani- || 
mous exposition of the true meaning and intent of | 
the instrament in this report of the committee of || 
thirteen. The honorable Senator from Tennessee || 
thinks it very foolish, he says, to feel and express || 
gratification of this action of the committee. Well, | 
sir, the Senator must of course be allowed to pro- | 
nounce that to be foolish which he happens to | 
regard ag foolish. But 1 trust he will allow me to | 
say it does not by any means follow that what 
very reasonable and highly intellectual men regard 
as of high importance, may be Quite valuable in- | 
trinaically, though he happens to attach no partic- 
ular importance to it. fis simple assertion that |, 
any opinion or assertion is foolish does not neces- || 
narily make it so; over the dreary domain of non- | 
UN- REASON oF foolishness, I am not willing to allow 
to the honorable Senator from Tennessee exclusive 
jurisdiction. \| 

Mr. KING. Mr. President— 

Mr. TURNEY. 
say a word in 
sipni. 

Mr. KING. 1 have already yielded the floor | 
several times. 5 

Mr. SOULE. Will the honorable Senator al- 
low me to interrupt him for.a few moments? | 


| 
j 


Mr. President, 1 desire to } 
y to the Senator from Mibssis- | 


Mr. KING. I should ceriainly give the honor- 
able Senator an opportunity to say what he desires, 
but a ane to oe matter. I have 
merely risen purpose of moving a postpone- 
ment of the subject-matter until spceeeank tee the 
purpose of going into executive session, in order 
io consider matters which, in my opinion, ought 


| Auantic shores to its western limits, and from the 


to be acted on at this time. If my honorable 
friend from Louisiana wishes the floor I will on 
to-morrow yield it to him with great pleasure. I 
move that the further consideration of this subject 
be postponed until to-morrow. . 

‘he motion was agreed to. 

On motion by Mr. KING, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive business, and 
after some time spent therein, the doors were re- 
opened, and then, on metion, 


The Senate adjourned. 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF DANIEL P. KING, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Tvuespay, May 21, 1850, 
On the California Question and the Ordinance 
of ’87. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 


of the Union, on the President’s Message transmitting the 
Constitution of California— 


Mr. KING said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I am not certain that I should 
now congratulate myself that | have been recog- 
nized by you, although, with many other members 


of more agility, I have been for some days prac- | 


tising the athletic exercis¢ of jumping for the 
floor. In the uncertainty of obtaining it, I have 
not given myself the careful preparation befitting | 
the attempt to speak on a subject so important. 

I have been a patient listener and a careful reader | 
of the speeches which have been made here and 

in the other wing of the Capitol, but I have little | 
expectation that I shall be able to add one ray to | 
the flood of light, or to contribute a single item to | 


the fund of information which has been accumu- || 


lated. For me, there’ is not that excuse sv fre- | 
uently given for desiring to addrees the House, | 
for 1 have made no speech: which | desire to mod- | 


have occupied no position which I have found it 
necessary to fortify or define, and I have taken no 


step which I wish to retrace. Nor do I attempt | 


|} to awaken the echoes of this hall, that their 


reverberations may be heard in far off Massa- 
chusetts. I have surveyed my district, from its 


metropolis of the State to its northern borders, 
but can find no such town, bamlet, or precinct, ag 
Buncombe. 
and generous constituency, who burden me with | 
no instructions, and vex me with no remonstrances. 
They know that I mean faithfully to watch their | 
interests, and froctemly, 


and honestly to make my 
record. They know t 


at I opposed the unconsti- | 


tutional admission of ‘Texas; that | voted against || 


the wicked Mexican war; and that I have declared 
on this floor my determination, that by no act of | 
mine shall one foot of slave territory be added to | 
this country. They expect from me a straight- | 
forward, consistent course. In the conviction that | 
words are but the puny children of earth, and | 
firm, resolute, determined action, the full-grown | 
sons of heaven, I have not thought it necessary | 
to waste precious time in idle discussion and fruit- | 
less argument. My commission is not to exas- 
perate, not to agitate, not to labor to round a period | 
or polish a sentence against slavery, but to act for | 
liberty. 
But gentlemen, pluming themselves on their | 
honor and independence, have asked us of the | 
North whether we intend to adopt the recommend- | 
ations of the several Senators who have thrown | 
the strong light of their wisdgm and experience | 
on the doubtful path through this perplexed laby- | 
rinth. They ask, whose leading we will follow. 
To me it appears that these gentlemen little un- | 
derstand the position of a free Representative of | 
a free people. Under the wise provisions of our | 
Constitution, the Président is independent of Con- | 
gress; each branch of Congress is independent of | 
the other, and each member of Congress has his 
individual independence. On a question involv- 
ing the rights of the people, the rights of the 
States and of the ae and the prosperity 
and the destinies of the country for all time, the free 
northern Representative will follow no leader, ac- 
knowledge no master, submit to no dictator. In 
my judgment, this is nota question of expediency, | 


} science, as no one can share with me 
| 


I have a most charitable, confiding, || 


. 


APPENDIX TO ‘THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 
Admission of California—Mr. D. P. King 


— cm right; - a matter of 
ut of stern duty; not a shadowy a’ a 
|| but a thing of body and soul on or , 
our deference to superior wisdom, and resp,” 
for long experience, we must not forget our ¢ 
|| responsibility. Our own conscience, though x 
be but a taper-light, to us steady and cons . 
must be the lamp that guides our feet. Th 
distrust of our own powers will be no eXCUsE for 
the neglect of our duties.”” We cannot disobey 
the promptings of our own deliberate judemer, 
| and the convictions of our own understanding 
‘| [speak but for myself. in all matters of oe. 
|| eral policy, I feel my need of the counsels of 


I wisdom; but in a matter of prineiple and of cons 
the respon. 


of the crime, 


_ 


fancy, or of choice 


sibility, and suffer for me the penalties 
| Lean and will permit no one to direct MY Course 
|| I trust I have a becoming respect for the inteljec:, 
| ual powers of our great men—and the age has 
|| been prolific in such—but if I were to acknow|. 
|| edge that I had no respect for my own judgmen; 
| I should thereby confess that [had no fitness for 
|| the station my constituents have assigned me, | 

cannot surrender their rights—I will not surrender 
my own. It may not, be modest—it is painfal— 
to differ from those who have long been trusteg 
and who have led public opinion: Amicus Cuion; 
sed magis libertati, sed maxime veritati. The Latin 
may not come mended from my tongue, but to 


| me the sentiment is full of meaning and of force, 


In times of yore, in a day of venality, one hon. 
est man could promise himself that he would hold 
fast his integrity while meal remained ata shjj. 
ling a peck. 1 think I know one man, now that 


| bread is three pence per pound, and pure invig. 





orating water may be had free as it wells up from 
the fountain, who, neither from dread of abuse, 
nor fear of opprobrium, will smother his senii- 
ments or sacrifice his independence. 

Sterne once said, that if heaven should rain 


|| mitres, none could fall which would fit hi 
ify; | have given no vote which | wish to explain; | : he ee. 


My head will fit no office, and | have no desire to 


|| retain or gain any, which requires the surrender 
|, of my judgment, or the violation of my convictions 


of duty. 
Gentlemen ask us, for the sake of peace, union, 
and harmony, to surrender our prejudices, to for- 





| get party and section, ‘‘ to despise the sickly sen- 


timentality and the wild fanaticism of the men 
| and women of the North,” and just for this once 
| to be magnanimous, and adopt their compromise. 
And what is a compromise? It means an adjust- 
ment by mutual concessions. What does the 
_ North gain by the proposed compromise ?—rather, 
| what that is good, and just, and Honorable, does 
she not surrender? It is not compromise, but all 
concession. The South has heretofore asked 
| mach, and received much. It has been in the 
habit of demanding, and the North has not had 
the firmness to deny. The Romans had not been 
wolves if their neighbors had not been sheep, the 
South would not have been so exacting if the 
North had not encouraged them by too great fa- 
cjlity—by a disposition too generous and accom- 
| m ating. 


| 





A far greater proportion of the area of our 
|| country is now slave territory. 


Have we not 
rights too? Shall we not insist that the newly- 
acquired territory shall be open to free labor’ 
Cannot we profit by your lessgn, and say that 
the equilibrium must be restored? Teach the 
North !—thanks for that word. But now a litue 
too much is demanded; the easy, confiding North 
is alarmed. Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, have 
been acquired, and you have made them all your 
own—they are devoted toslavery. California, New 
Mexico, and Utah, are yet unshackled; they must 
be sacred to freedom; they stretch out their hands 
to us, and beg that we will not bind the unwilling 
victims, nor drag them up to the altar of unholy s2- 
rifice. They have spoken out in their agony, and 
we cannot disregard their cry to come over and help 
them. In the convention for framing the const'- 
tution of the State of Caljfornia, composed prin- 
ci a gentleman who had been residents 10 
slaveholding States, an article prohibiting slavery 
was unanimou <7 adopted. From the debates i 
that convention | make the following extracts: 
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> a onG.....lst Sess. esi iete At. Dp pe Ts 
Ps, 3ist Cons. Admission of California—Mr. D. P. King. Ho. or Reps, 
choi —— 4 the experiment, and I feel justified in. saying || RRO ge er : —— - 
a 1p a thing is impracticable, Let ue declare to thoes eee | he-te are so readily and satisfacto- | that district, who is not true to liberty, misrepre- 
on, semen Who are about engaging in this enterprise at rily obtained from authentic history. On the jst || sents his people, is forgetful of the whole history 
“ In Fane that rae ee eae eee con- < et 1784, Virginia ceded to the United || of the past, and madly reckless of the future; he 
un i : Tas : . rt 
. ee ira un ender OGY Veentain, aan, wa sive ks sieve, a Pe ss ht to that territory, What were || might expect the execrations of the living in his 
= R ott oe feawr-citizens at hose, to show them in this com. | er rights [ will not stop toconsider. New York, daily walks, and the reproaches of the honest 
Bh it Mtution that their slaves are not wanted here; that they Connecticut, and Massachusetts, claimed parts of || ghosts of his patriot predecessors would haunt 
ae eoeet be inueeeee ee Gecemays or oy deter- || the same territory, and Virginia was careful not || his troubled dreams "ook apparitions mane 
‘ ’ P em. In 3s name, | i i Th: 
ch - sintion te ee coi wien ion aalinreeen eee | to eis a — of warranty. It all came under the | no innocent sleep. This treason shall not sit hea- 
coke , fre. Bat bring negro labor in competition with them, and " ae pee ane seenen of the | vy on my conscience. 
' will soon see the disastrous results. You degrade tates; and to provide for its government I do not say that Nathan 
meng vyite labor; you place the intelligent and enterprising citi- || Mr. Jefferson, in behalf of a committee consisting conceive the oe of th - a my = aa 
nding, , ander the control of monopolists; you deprive him of || of himself, Mr. Howell of Rhode Island r. || Ld ce) = erage apc fe 
f pee wa encourages 10 industry and makes labor profitable. |\ cp ian i e Island, and Mr. || I do say that he was.the first to apply the inven- 
els of Let us keep our institutions pure; let our progress be on- | ane om — land, os to Congress certain || tion to practical use, and a court of justice would 
f ward.” A '| resolutions, and among them— _ award to him letters patent—but he did not 
Con- Mr. Cray, in a speech delivered in the Senate || «That after the year 1800 of the Christian era, there shail || and we do not iatonda te restrict the : if hie in 
Spon. the 13th instant, says: be neither slavery nor involuatary servitude in any of the |, yenti ’ stric use of hia in- 
Crime * rn . the lati a : | said States, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes || ) cerage arr would apply it to all territory new 
See’ “ With cote or Onatioonia, evith eo wan || whereof the party shall have been duly convicted to have free, as he and his compatriots meant the principle 
ere mee chads tee anaes pun ee pes ssanionen av guilty.” | should be applied to all States and all Territories 
re has jor admission as & State into the Union, all are favorable to | the twenty-three delegates who were in at- || thereafier to be admitted into the Union. 
now! granting ve -* etatis, set we can find neither in || tendance, sixteen voted for and seven against the || 1 claim for Nathan Dane the paternity of the 
P e other a i ion: i i 
tow. HAM Scere aera ution modvewo ret hey and | resolution; but it was not adopted, becanee the || Proviso, and for Masaachuseus, u consistent and 
88 for order from which she has emerged.” rticles of Sie required the assent of a |} = opposition to the extension of slavery. 
( rv . : majority of all the States. The resoluti ti ith us it is no new hight, no sudden furor 
a | zo for the admission of California, not for th : : ooo ici co oe 
ender abel her golden sands, but for the sake of the || ported by Mr. Jefferson, with this exception, be- || sickly fanaticism, but. a deep, settled, firm convic- 
iful— rizht—a treasure more valuable than all the gold and wes Me R fe xn pS eee. i aie — corm ge e « en ae 
‘usted “iver and precious stones of which avarice in her . » Mr. Rufus King, a delegate from Massa- || cated. e voice of the people proclaims it, and 
ulon, i ct vealineiin aver Chama. Tekan van tee chusetts, proposed the following resolution: | the resolves of their legislature iterate and reiterate 
Lat pt. ¢ Californi ed. ote | _ That there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary serv- || it in tones of deep and unmistakable solemnity.* 
n the admisston of California, with its constitution || itude in any of the States described in the resolves of Con- || Gentlemen from the South |} \d I 1 
Ut to prohibiting slavery, without qualification, without || gress of the 23d April, 1784, otherwise than in the punish- || know this sent Co eae 
ree, restriction, without limitation, and without delay. ment of crimes whereof the party shall have been person- || of slay. Sn ee meee 
hon. | will not inquire what laws the hand of the Crea- || ally guilty; and that this regulation shall be an article of || OC. SBVerY prevails; and it is true, it is the voice 
hold has stamped on. th . f : ? compact, and remain a fundamental principle of the thirteen || of the pulpit, of the press, of the halls of legiala- 
! tor has stamp e territory of California, || original States, and each of the States described in the said || tion, and of the popul bly; | 
shil- New Mexico, and Utah. Some of the old Puritans || Tes0lve of the 23d April, 1784,” || sentativ f the aa ok ban rept age ae 
’ that believed that ‘* greater light is yet to break forth;’’ || This resolution was referred to a committee by || the ino oa mich hen 7 ike mt oe oe 
vig. with them I am content to adopt the laws of God, |! the affirmative votes of New Hampshire, Massa- || ial which in "hia inate - .t a i a 
from until such time as by His providence and under || chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, | caine of a Divinit ene 
buse, His progressive light, laws can be framed better || New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland; Vir- || And this is ae ubli¢ opinion in Massac! 
enti- adapted to the good of His creatures. In the whele || ginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Geor- | setts.* Who made his blie Bata “tae a 
of that country, whether it be broken up into rug- | gia, voting in the negative. | so-called miserable dempinad “fanati a oes ay 
rain ged and inaccessible mountains, or spread out in | There seems to have been no further action on | but the men whose math th al sak for s . 
ead, desert sands; whether capped with eternal snow, | this subject till July 11th, 1787, when a commit- || dom,whosestatementsa d hen oa ad ee 
re to or vital in green fields and fertile valleys,—as far as || tee, consisting of Colonel Carrington, of Virginia sertions are like the r pert ~~ Fan pene ‘deals 
nder my influence and my vote can go, that soil shall be | Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts, Mr. R. H. Lee, of | these “words itl - . Phe 0 a” pe oracle; 
dons free soil, and the men and the women, whatever || Virginia, Mr. Kean, of South Carolina, and Mr. || ples of gold set in leaves f sil > they oa 
; complexion an Indian or an African sun may have } Smith, of New York, reported an entire set of |) ong rel in our ares ta ha to 68 child Sa ae 
Hon, burned upon them, shall tread that soil erect and || resolutions for the government of the Northwest || pr Smet ree 
for. unshackled, and as free as the flight of “ the bird || Territory. Pioneers from the east had discovered | *Resolves concerning Slaver 
sen- of broad and rapid wing, whose home is high in |, how propitious were the soil and climate of that- low - a 
men heaven.” i fertile region, and were desirous of finding there dation sae of poy Me Sachiuereaaty" mae nor cen te 
oes P ense of duty, have deliberately @ edly 
mice Gentlemen say slavery cannot exist in the new || an abiding place for themselves,and their posterity: || avowed their purpose to resist the extention of watery tare 
18e, territories. Why, then, object to its exclusion by and Congress felt that more particular and specific | the national territories or the admission of new slave Stutes 
e law? Itis said the proviso is an idle abstraction, 1 laws had become necessary for the teeming West Sabe enue, ie pebaolebes of pony timed 1787 ge > 
C . : he | » 2 Pp we O iO7 5 Aieo to 
my 7. on the part of the South from a motive of || Colonel Carrington was a soldier, skilled in || seek the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the Distfiet 
. . pri e, insisted on by the North as a matter of sen- marshaling a phalanx and drawing outa re iment; | of Columbia, and the withdrawal of the power and influence 
oes timent. We assure you that we do not wish to Mr. Dane was a practised lawyer and a learned \| < the General Goverument trom the support of slavery, so 
. offend your too nice sense of honor; you as readily | civilian, fit to draw a code for an empire: on ' eohapre, sudldges Gane tones Oaesiee?, “aake 
A assure us that you can pity. if not respect and for- him devolved the duty of preparing the ordinance; | desirable that these convictions should be reaffirmed, there- 
e give our sentimentality. tis not a point of honor | but Colonel Carrington, as chairman, formally re- || Re ; 
ad or of sentiment, but a matter of substance and || ported the first five sections. To Nathan Dane, || sist u wa tas aSMULIOE ty Cuumae of We eoblennen of 
the eee contend not for the triumph, but for }| and to him alone, belongs the honor of drafting 1787, vith all staat uaatton ad velageuation of "ieee > 
: t e right. When the people shall, inthe power of | and proposing as an amendment the section whic the territorial possevsions of the Union in all parte of the 
- their might, declare that there shall be no more | rovides that “there shall be neither slavery nor | Continent, and for all coming time: 
ae slave territory, they will have extinguished that || involuntary servitude in said territory, otherwise | Union with Geoheeen Slieeary ene = 
ym- ease lust of acquisition which now covets than in the punishment of crimes whereof the || Constitution; that, appreciating the Eecisssanse Genaane 
uba for a tobacco patch, Mexico and Central || party shall have been duly convicted.” In hon- | flowing from it, they believe it better for all parties aud sec- 
our America for a potato field, South America for a | esty and truth, I must add the following: } ied coed eae itera anaes 
not wor for war steeds, the Sandwich Islands for a || _ “Provided always, That any person escaying into the same, | oroy it 4 and Ges banseedeane that they beta aan cone: 
ly- on garden, the Antarctic regions for an ice cel- | eee or service is lawfully claimed in auy one || ments in common with overwhelming majorities of the pen- 
or? ar, St. Helena for a cemetery, and the rest of the || ciai o gin ~ a, meanee may be lawfully re- || ple of these United States; but, in any event, they will 
hat world for a hunting-ground. labor or service "ns Uneeeald z werere ae fee Fl oud a Wr ented a eee 
. ? ?. | and no fear of co es. 
“ gone hear much about the compromises of the This ordinance was adopted by the concurrent } Resolved, That oninoanty and permanence of American 
; : nstitution, and the intent and meaning of the || votes of all the States and all the delegates with | power om the Pacific ocean, the increase of our commerce 
rt onvention which framed, and of the people who | the single exception of Mr. Yates, of New York; || Sad ease eanannne® Ons Cpt ne iden 
ve adopted it. To me it appears evident that their th P Mr. Yates, of New Tork; |, of human freedom on this Continent, require the immediate 
ae ohiees i appears and thus was slavery immediately and forever || admissivn of California into this Union, with her present 
~ bless; was ** to establish justice and secure the || excluded from that redeemed and favored land. | constitution. without reference to any Other question, or 
- ssings of liberty to themselves and their pos- || Mr. Jefferson was then in France, as Ministerat | “po” em 
: terity, They-restricted the slave trade to the {| the Court St. Dennis, and could ame hod a Resolved, That the sentiments of the people of Massachu- 
as year 1808; they excluded slavery from all territory || cy in procuring the D of the ie ae | the di er catadneantenntepetnrennanaes ea 
~ bens oe their control; they did not suffer the || though it is true, that in 1784 he supported a a | coneaeae on eaiatan alanine ani ym 
" t parchment. on which their Constitution was || viso prohibiting slavery in the territory after the || “i%",° 0! the Constitution relative to this elllject is wiitin 
written to be blotted with the name of slavery; year 1800, the other two delegates f Vissint | the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, we hold it to be the 
|p and it might have been with them a probable con- || voting against it. nn. || epee ke endothe ‘the poole ents oak oF he Bed 
~ i . * ° | as Ww tai i ntime 
. ae and a cherished hope, that in this age men || Massachusetts was represented inthe Congress | States, where such Inws are to be enforced, and which shal 
7 ‘refer to learned books of synonyms for the || of 1787 by two members only, Nathan Dane, of |) °SD¢cially secure to all persons witone surrender may be 
in efinition of the word slavery, and to musty and || Beverly, and Samuel Holten, of Danvers, I have |, Sunes; the ri om af boviey Yeo edalne Of touh chan dere 
a acter and catiee ee for an idea of its char- || had re neler ns ta to know both these mined by & joie the cues enema dian omits am 
° : : ‘ men; they lived toa in my own dis- Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts in the matin- 
There has jbeen much unnecessartiony disputa trict, and their honored dust = ieee beneath || tenance of these their well-knownand invincible principles, 
I abor at the au ip of the * ° . es 7 except that all their officers and representatives will adhere 
I which sla is proviso by || its sod. I will not say that itis, in party || to them at all times, on all occasions, and under all cireum- 
=, ous fant ees north- || parlance, ‘‘ free soil,” but it is, in the widest || stances. : : ; ~ 
Ohio. I say unnecessary, Gane sense, freedom’s soil; and the representative from || Approved May 2, 1850. 
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rooted in our memory; they cannot be eradicated. 
We have been taught to believe and feel, that 


slavery must not be extended; the sentiment can- | 


} 


another bright star of Massachusetts, to secure 
the blessing of liberty and free government for 
the West, and leave to the gentleman from the 


net be checked, hardly controlled; it roi‘s down || Empire State, or the gentleman from New Jer- 


our mountain sides, it flows over our plains, it 
pervades our cities—but it brings no madness nor 
covolation in its path; our men are resolute men, 
they will maintain their rights; they are honest 
men, they will yield to others their rights. 

And, Mr. Chairman, this abhorence of slavery 
is no new sentiment with the people and legisla- 


ture of Massachusetts. They were the first to | 


abolish slavery by practical emancipation, by the 
decision of theie courts, and by statute enactments. 


« De. Belknap, in his account of the decrease of slavery in | 


§ Massachusetts, says: ¢ At the beginning of our controversy 
‘with Great Britain, seve al persons, who before had enter- 
‘ tained Sentiments opposed to the slavery of the blacks, did 
‘then take occasion publicly to remonstrate against the 
‘ inconesisteney of conteuding for our own liberty, and at 
* the same time depriving other people of theirs.’ ” 

With singular inconsistency, it is charged upon 
Massachusetts by several gentlemen, that her hos- 
tility to slavery commenced when it ceased to be 
profitable, and in the same hour it is declared that 
we are warring against our true interests, because 
slave labor and slave products contribute so largely 
to our wealth. Gentlemen, be a little charitabie, 
if you cannot afford to be just. 
the same breath knaves and fools, do not yqu for- 
get your self-respect ? 


But, to obtain justiee to Massachusetts and her || 


old policy, | must take an appeal from the excited 
and angry passions of our fellow-citizens of the 
South, to the sober judgmentof a foreigner, Gra- 
hame, who, in his History of the United States, 
says: 


“Among other subjects of dispute with the British Gov- || 


ernment and its officers, was one more creditable to Mas- 


In calling us in | 


| 
| 


sey, the grateful duty of commemorating the ser- 
vice of a much-honored father. I know that the 
work can be better performed by either of them, 
| and I trust no feeling of too nice delicacy will 
| deter them from doing justice to a subject so inter- 
esting. 
| Sir, I will not be so presumptuous as to sup- 


} 


pose that any poor words of mine can add to the 
fame of Nathan Dane; it needs no empty flourish. 
Even if Webster, in tones of surpassing beauty, 
power, and eloquence, had not made his name 
the running-title of the brightest pages in the 
classics of our country and of the age, the virtues, 
| labors, and wisdom, of Dane would have inscribed 
| themselves on imperishable tablets.* Nathan 
| Dane died childless, but generations who have 
| enjoyed and shall enjoy the fruits of his wisdom 
|; and benevolence will cherish his fame and bless 
his memory. He was the author of the Abridg- 
ment of the American Laws, and he founded the 
Law College in Cambridge University, of which 
| Joseph Story was the first professor. At one 
time, students were congregated at that school 
| from every State in the Union. I hope the lessons 
| there learned in statute law, common law, the law 
of nations, and especially the law of humanity, 
will never be forgotten. He was a munificent 
benefactor to that College; but his greatest and 
best gift was the Dane proviso, by which a well- 
regulated government was given to the North- 





|| western ‘Territory. 


sachusetts than even her magnanimous concern for the | 


liberty of her citizens and their fellow colonists. 
slavery still eubsisted in every one of the American prov- 
inces; and the unhappy victims of this yoke were rapidly 
multiplied by the progressive extension of the slave trade. 
. a ” 

and the rights of human nature were calculated to “awaken 
in génerous minds a juster impression of negro slavery; 
and during the latter part of Governor Bernard’s adminis- 
tration, a bill prohibitory of ali traffic in negroes was passed 
by the Massachusetts Assembly. Bernard, however, in con- 
formnity with his instructions from the Crown, refused to af- 
firm this law; and thus opposed himself to the virtue as well 
as to the liberty of the people whom he governed. On three 
sudsequent occasions laws abolishing the slave trade were 
passed by the samme Assembly during Hutchinson’s adminis- 
tiation; out all were in like manner negatived by the gov- 
ernos, And yet it was at this very period, when Britain 
permitted ber merchants annually to make slaves of more 
than fifty thousand men, and refused to permit ber colonists 
to decline a participation in this injustice, that her orators, 
pox ts, and statesmen loudly cel ted the generosity of 
tnglish virtue in suffering no slaves to exist on English 
ground, and the transcendent equity of her judicial tribunals 
in liberating one negro who had been carried there. Though 
Maasachusetts was thus prevented from abolishing the slave 
trade, the relative discussions that took place were by no 
means unproductive of good, A great amelioration became 
visible in the condition of all the negroes in the provinces 
and wost of the proprietors gave liberty to their slaves. This 
just action—for such, and such only, it deserves to be 
termed—has obtained hitherto scarcely any notice from 
mankind: while the subsequent and similar conduct of the 
Quakers in Pennaylvania has been celebrated with warm 
aud general encomium. So capricious is the distribution 
of fame; and so much advantage does the reputation of 
virtun derive from alliance with sectarian spirit and in- 
terest,.’? 


It was sneh laws passed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature and vetoed by George Ill., that Mr. 
Jefferson referred to in his original draft of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


“He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, 
vtotating the most sacred ri of life and liberty in the per- 
sons of a distant people never offended him, captiva- 
ting and earrying them into slavery in another hemisphere; 
or to near a miserable death in their transportation thither. 
This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel powers,is 
the warfare of the ehristian ne of Great Britain. Deter- 
mined to keep open a market where men should be bought 
and sold, he has ted his negative for ouppeon 


every legistative attempt to prohibit or restrain this execra- 
dle commerce.” , 
South Carolina and Georgia did not concur in 
this sentiment, and it was omitted in the Declara- 
tion; but the inconsistency of holding in bondage 
creatures of a common Father, made in his image, 
after all men had been solemnly declared free and 
equal, was feltand acknowledged. Thissentence, 
however, stands in the Declaration, in spite of a 
too delicate sensibility: “ He has refused his assent 
io laws the most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good,” 


I forbear to speak of the efforts of Rufus King, 


Negro | 


But the recent discussions with regard to liberty | 


May no man who has en: 
| joyed any of his benefactions, law, literature, 
liberty, ever say 

“ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” 


In former times and in modern times a grateful 
ople have raised statues and built monuments 
in honor of public benefactors. 1 will not invite 
| the meh of the West to sculpture marble or pile 
| masonry to the memory of Nathan Dane. The 
prosperity, the wealth, the intelligence, the free 
institutions of that happy land, are raising that 
monument. It has reached almost to its com- 
letion. It’ remains for the Representatives of 
| hio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa, to place the cap-stone with due so- 
lemnities; and Whigs, Democrats, and Free- 
Soilers, by one united effort for freedom; you can 
raise that stone and crown yourselves with wreaths 
of unfading honor, and gild Dane’s monument 
with imperishable glory. 

I have not alluded to the more recent dispute 
about the modefn application of the Dane proviso. 
I care not so much whether it be called the Win- 
throp, ths Wilmot, or the Brinkerhoff; whether 
the thunder comes from the right hand or from 
the left, it is an omen of good; nay, it is an abso- 
lute good if it dispels noxious vapors, and clears 
the air so that men, all men, may breathe freer. 
No matter who is the cloud-compeller—whether 
Whig, Democrat, or Free-Soiler—he shall be wel- 
come, and have my support in all reasonable and 
honest means for securing the liberties and main- 
taining the prosperity of the country. 

Gentlemen of the South complain of outrages 
and aggressions on the part of the North; * but the 
great and primary cause of complaint,’’ in the 
words of a renowned southerner, a star which has 
now left its sphere, ‘is to be found in the fact that 
the equilibrium between the two sections in the 
Government, as it stood when the Constitution 
was ratified, and the Government put in action, 
has been destroyed.’’ You demand that equality 
should be restored and maintained. As well might 
you ask that the laws of nature should be suspend- 
ed; as well might you demand of us that a parch- 
ing sun shall not dry up your rivulets, and wither 
the verdure of your fields. Our fair tree of liberty, 
planted by rivers of living water, and nourished 
by the influences of heaven, strikes deeper its 
roots, and spreads wider its branches. 
clothed with those leaves which are for the heal- 
ing of the nations, Spare that tree! It must not 
be lopped nor mutilated. If the pride of your for- 
est ia torn by a tornado, or scathed by lightning, 
our tree must not therefore be shorn of its fair pro- 
portions. With us, persons, as well as property, 





* See Wenster’s speech on Foor’s resolution. 
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are protected by law; and honest, contented hu... 
labor everywhere looks up and bation, n't? 
sure prospect of an adequate reward. | Por 1), 
| reason, in spite of a sterile soil, and a climate t 
| Most inhospitable, our population increases ae 
with it come a moderate competency and general 
comfort. It is not the result of any national lev, 
lation; for you admit that for fifty, out of = 
bem the South has controlled the country, Yo, 
ave imposed embargoes and other restrictions vn 
commerce; you have made and repealed tarifiy, 
and you have created and destroyed banks .. 
_ suited your wisdom or your caprice; and we hay. 
| prospered, although the truth compels me to gq 
_ that labor is now greatly depressed, almo 
trated, under the operation of your last, 
| periment. 
The provision of the Constitution which deter. 
mines the apportionment of Representatives anq 
direct taxes was a financial arrangement. }t mp 
be true that some of the States would not set 

consented to come into the Union unless such oop. 
| sideration was given to their property, but at tha 
| time a heavy national debt was to be provided for, 
} 


St pros. 
great ex. 


and the Treasury was bankrupt; with the advap. 
| tage to the South of her three-fifths representation 
| came the almost certain burden of constant taxes. 
| And it may be seriously questioned whether we 
| of the North have not a right to insist that taxa. 
| tion and representation, so long severed, shall now 
be coupled, and that legislation shall be so modi. 
fied in to new Territories and new States 
| hereafter to be admitted. In reference to their 
| slave representation, it is no compron.ise but a con- 
cession; itis giving them representation without 
taxation, a boon without an equivalent. The 
South contend for the right of carrying their prop- 
erty (persons held to labor) into the newly-acquired 
territories, but it does not follow that the right of 
representation should accompany that property. 
The original agreement must stand, hard as it 
bears upon us; but I see no necessity and no justice 
in extending it to other parties. 
At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
| slavery was considered ‘* the curse of Heaven on 
the States where it prevailed’’—it was supposed 
that the number of slaves was diminishing, and 
it was confidently as that the anomaly of a 
people of equal rights being controlled by an aris- 
tocracy of property would soon cease. Would it 
be a new “ outrage and aggression”’ on the part of 

| the North, if they should respectfully ask, that in 

| the admission of new States the representation in 
this House should be determined by their respect- 
ive numbers of free citizens? and that whenever 
a direct tax shall be apportioned among the Siates, 
and paid by said States, then, as taxation and 
representation are to go together by ‘the provision 
of the Constitution, their respective numbers may 
be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of all other persons? It is a matter 

| well worth the consideration of our friends who 
think that the Constitution needs amendment, and 
the Government requires a new equipoise. 

I abhor sectional jealousy and strife; may ruin 
seize on every combination for disunion—* con- 
fasion on its banners wait.” But in order to 
maintain domestic tranquillity and preserve the 
Union, the forbearance, compromise, and conces- 
sion must be mutual. All the provisions of the 
Constitution must be respected; our citizens must 

be as free in scuthern ports as yours are in north- 
ern. Give us.an equilibrium, and Jet it be firmly 
based on truth, and right, and justice. Then will 
our country become the abode of lasting peace and 
the admiration of the nations. = « 

The people are too brave to be conquered by 
any foreign foe. Only themselves can destroy 
their liberties. Our country is so strong, the 
Union so well balanced and guarded, that no vio- 
lence and no heat but that of internal fires can 
make an explosion that shall scatter it into frag- 
ments; woe to the hand that strikes the spark or 
fans the flame. 

if the Constitation and the Government hed 
been always rightly understood and administeret, 
we should not now be annoyed with the Jin of 
civil strife, nor threatened with disunion. If the 

inciples and the wise maxims of the fathers had 
Ges maintained, no question would have been 
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garted at this day and on this floor whether the | 
svernment be @ despotism, an aristocracy, or a 
pao . Ihave admired the nice distinction of 
me Kirkland in his life of Fisher Ames: 
ic is that structure of an elective government | 
— eng arab neces@arily vadextien to them- 
ones tne general good as the object pf all their measures ; 
oeracy is that In which the present lar passions, 
: Dependent ofthe public good, become aguide to the rulers. 
in the first, the reason and interests of the society govern : 
» the second their prejadices and passions. Then it is that 
a not iaws, govern. ‘I'hen the government is a despot- 
wri eand rule, nota Republic confined to rule. [tis strong, 
i ie strength is of a terrible sort,—strong to oppress, not 
e protect; not strong to maintain liberty, property, and right, 
gcannot secure justice, nor make innocence safe. 
of Mr. Ames, Dr. Kirkland says: ‘ Fortu- 
‘nately for him, he did not need the regrets of 
‘folly to make him wise, nor the remorse of guilt 
‘to make him virtuous.” How fortunate would | 
it have been for our country, if the admission of 
Texas and the Mexican war had not made it suffer || 
the bitterexperience of the regrets of folly and the || 
remorse of, guilt—the serpent would not have || 
tempted us with this apple of discord. wh 
The President, I think, desires to administer 
the Government in its simplest republican form. | 
Heis charged by the eloquent Representative of | 
one of the districts in Virginia, which has resolved 
that it will not be represented in the Southern Con- || 
vention, with interference and usurpation in the 
formation of a State government by the people of 
California. He thinks, Congress ought at once to 
remand California to her rightful position of ter- 
ritorial dependence. He asks, “is it to be tolerated 
‘that, ene this name of non-intervention, there 
‘should be the most effectual intervention against 
‘the South? That while slaveholders, with their 
‘property, had been kept out, and an adverse decis- 
‘ion was inevitable, the people should have been 
‘invited and encouraged to establish an organic law | 
‘of perpetual exclusion, and stamp it on vast regions | 
‘of uninhabited space; and that such process is to | 
‘be repeated as often as necessary for our perpetual | 
‘disfranchisement? Sir, itis a gross outrage on the | 
‘South. The whole policy, its recommendations | 








‘and defences, should be scorned and repudiated by || 


‘every slaveholding State.” 

Mr. T. B. King, the agent of the Government, 
says: “1 declare all assertions and insinuations 
‘that | was secretly instructed to, or that I did in 


| Extract from vol. ix. of Dane’s Digest of American 
Law 
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quake voice of victory—a boon that will survive 
all civil and all military glory—that consciousness 
of right which will support and cheer him in the 
trials of this world, and lend him the strong wings 
of Hope in his oe to a higher and better 
sphere. The eyes and the hopes of the people 
are upon him; may Heaven make him its instru- 
ane for good to the country, to humanity, to the 
world. 


* As after the lapse of forty-three years, some for the first 
time claim the ordinance of July 13th,*1787, as a Virginia 
production, in substance*Mr. Jefferson’s, it is material to 
compare it with his plan or resolve (not ordinance) of April, 
1784, in order to show how very groundless the assertion of 
Senator Benton is, that the ordinance of 1787 was chiefly 


copied from his plan. To those who make the comparison, | 
not a word need be said to refute his assertion, on the | 


face of them the difference is so visible and essential. But 
thousands read his speeches, extensively published, where 
one makes this comparison. It is surprising, at this late 
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outlive ‘* the rapture of the strife of the aah. 


‘** The sixth article of compact—the slave article 
| —is imperfectly understood. Its history is: In 1784 
| a committee, consisting of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
| Chase, and Mr. Howell, reported it as a part of 
| the plan of 1784. This Congress struck out; 
only two members south of Pennsylvania sup- 
| ported it; all north of Maryland present voted to 
| preserve it, so as to exclude slavery. It was im- 
| perfect; first, as it admitted slavery till the yaar 
| 1800; second, it admitted slavery in very consid- 
| erable parts of the territory forever, as will appear 
| on a critical examination, especially in the parts 
| owned for ages by French, Canadian, and other 
| inhabitants, as their property, provided for only 
| in the ordinance of ’87. In this ordinance slavery 
| is excluded from its date, and forever from every 
| part of the whole ** territory of the United States, 
| northwest of the river Ohio,” over all which the 
|| ordinance established government. 
‘* The amended slave article (as in the ordinance 
| of ’87 was added on the author's motion, as the 
journals show) was not reported. 
|| ‘In the said 7th volume, published in 1824, fall 





day, that this claim is made for Virginia, never tmade by 
herself. 


* As but few possess the Journals of the old Congress, in | 


which Mr. Jefferson’s plan of 1784, and the ordinance of 
1787, framed by the author, (Nathan Dane,) arg recorded, it 


is proper to point out the material difference between them. | 
** Ist. The plan of 1784 is contained in two pages and a | 


half; the ordinance of 1787 in eight pages. 

2d. The first page in toe plan or resolve of 1784 is en- 
tirely omitted in the ordinance of 1787. 

“ 3d. From the remaining page and a half of the plan, there 
appears to be transferred to the ordinance, in substance, 


these provisions, to wit: Ist. The said territory, and the | 


States which may be formed therein, shall forever remain a 
pact of this confederacy of the United States of America, 


subject to the articles of confederation. 2d. To all the acts | 


and ordinances of the United States in Congress assembled 
conformable thereto. 3d. The inhabitants and settlers in 
the said territory shall be subject to pay their part of the 
Federal debts, contracted or to be contracted, to be appor- 


| tioned on them by Congress according to the same rule and 


| measure by apportionments thereof as shall be made on 
other States. 4th. The legislature of those districts or new 
States shall never interfere with the primary disposal of the 


any regulation Congress may find necessary for securing the 
title in such soil to the bona fide purchasers. Sth. No tax 





‘any way attempt to influence the people of Cali- 
‘fornia to exclude slavery from their territory, to 
‘be without foundation.” He is himself a resi- 
dent of-a slaveholding State, and represents the 
convention to have been composed of eleven mem- 
bers originally from the free States, and twenty-six 
from slaveholding States and places south of the 
Missouri compromise—how fitting agents and con- 
Spirators were these for a southern President to 
employ to subvert southern rights and southern 
interests! The eloquent Virginian says, ‘but for 
‘General Taylor [ have respect and kindness; I do 
‘not in fact hold him responsible for the action and 
‘policy of that mes@age. He is; 1 believe, an 
‘honest, brave old soldier—his desire to give peace | 
‘to an agitated country and to allay alarming sec- 

‘uonal animosities, have been made subservient 

‘toa policy of insidious disfranchisement and ex- 

‘clusion of the people of the slaveholding States.” 

And he then makes a pathetic appeal to the old 

soldier as a native of that State, the mother of he- 

roes and statesmen, and as a citizen of the Soath, 

“not to trample on the rights of her sons—to re- 

‘buke the mad fanaticism and grasping power of 
‘the North, and illustrate his administration with 

’s glory that, the vista of time will be 

‘surpassed only by that of Washington.” 

‘Sir, if the crisis must come, we may rejoice that 
4 man, too, has come fit to meet the crisis. We 
have now a President who knows no North, no 
South; who is satisfied that the people and their 
representatives shall make the laws, and who 
oe himself te execute them. aaeere a ng a 

ent nec corrumpere, nec corrumpi, who cannot 
bought and who will not sell; who cannot be en- 
— by flattery, nor forced by violence from his 

rm purpose to support the Constitution, to pre- 
serve the Union, to maintain peace at home ed 
peace abroad, 

Let General Taylor remain true to himself and 
consistent with his established noble character— 
let him be faithful to the people and to the whole 
country, and he will secure a‘ blessing that will 





6th. In nv case shall non-residents be taxed higher than 
residents. ; 

“And in no case shall non-resident proprietors be taxed 
higher than residents.” 


‘* It will be observed that provisions 4, 5, and 6, 
which some now view as oppressive to the West, 
were taken from Mr. Jefferson’s plan. The residue 
of the ordinance of ’87 consists of two descriptions; 
one original, as the provisions to prevent legisla- 
tures enacting laws to impair contracts previously 
made—to secure to the Indians their rights and 
property—part of the titles to property made more 
purely republican, and more completely divested 
of feudality than any other titles in the Union 


were in July, 1787. The temporory organization | 
was ne; no part of it was in the plan of °84. | 


The other description was selected mainly from 


the constitution and lawa of Massachusetts, as | 
any one may see who knows what American law || 


was in ’87; as, first: Titles to property, by will, 
by deed, by descent, and by delivery, cited verba- 
tim in the 7th volume of this abridgment, pages 
389-390. Here it may be observed, that title to 
lands once taking root ‘are important, as they are 
usually permanent. In this case they were planted 


soil by the United States in Congress assembled; nor with | 


shall be imposed on lands the property of the United States. | 


_eredit is given to Mr. Jefferson and Mr. King, 
|} on account of their slave article, too limited— 
amended in July ’87, by extending the ordinancejof 
|| that date, to the slave article in it, over the whole 

territory, and to take effect from that date, In 

1802, the Indian article was made a fundamental 
|| part of a southera compact. The provision as 
|| to impairing contracts was afterwards adopted into 
|| the Constitution of the United States, also into the 
|| several State constitutions, and afler forty years’ 
| experience, into that of Virginia. 

‘*In the great Missouri debate, in 1820, &c., one 
|| southern member, at least, viewed this ordinance 
|, a8 a northern usurpation; especially, as to the six 
articles of compact. Mr. B., in 1630, claims it as 
|} an honor to Virginia and Mr. Jefferson. Col. 
|| Carrington, of Virginia, as chairman of the com- 
|| mittee pro forma, reported the ordinance, but 


|| formed no part of it, Of late years this ordinance 


|| has been made a subject of particular importance, 
|, as proving the authors of it have afforded essential 
|| means in promoting the prosperity and rapid 
|| growth of the West. [twas found in the great 
|, Missouri debate, the soazthern attempt to run it 
|| down woukd not do. Asa western Senator said, 
in that debate in Congress, it had been the cloud 
by day and a pillar of fire by night, in settling the 
| country. Others,to the same purpose, Oj this 
|, and some other discoveries, this northern usurpa- 
|, tion, as Charles Pinckney viewed it, is now claimed 
|| as a southern production, to prove southern friend. 
ship to the West; also to prove even in ’87 the 
East did nothing in.building up the West, In this 
point of view, the East will not readily yield its 
just claim in that business—a claim not denied for 
|| forty years and more. 

**On the whole, if there be any praise or any 
| blame in this ordinance—especially in the titles to 
| property, and in the permanent parts, so the most 
|| Important—it poanee to Massachusetts, as one of 

her members formed it, and furnished the matter, 
with the exceptions following: First, he was as- 
| sisted, in the commfiittee of 86, in the lemporary 
organization, almost solely by Mr. Charlies Pinck- 
| ney, who did so little he felt himself at liberty to 


| condemn this ordinance in that debate. Secondly, 
| the author took from Mr. Jefferson’s resolve of 
| 84, in substance, the said six provisions in the 
|| fourth article of compact as above stated. Thirdly, 
| he took the words of the slave article from Mr. 


| King’s motion, made in 1735, and extended its 





j ; ; operation, as to time and extent of territory, as is 
~ ee ee aaauaaee, | above mentioned. As to matter, his ingention fur- 
perpetual articles of compact, except as below; ‘as || Hished the provisions respecting impairing con- 


lst, securing forever religious liberty; 2d, the 
essential parts of a bill of ri , declaring that || 
religion, morality, and knowl , being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of man- || 
kind, stneete and the means of education, shall 
forever be encouraged. These selections from 


tracts and the Indian security, and some other 
| smaller matters; the residue, no doubt, he selected 
from existing laws,&c. In regard to the matter 
of this note, it is a portion of American law, prop- 
‘erly and conveniently placed in this appendix. 


| The particular form of this note is in answer to 


the code of Massachusetts, as also the titles to | Moy requests lately made, by members of Con- 


perty, have created for her an extensive and |, 
Lenes influence in the West, and of the most re- 


publican, liberal, and beneficial kind. 


gress and others, to be informed respecting the for- 
mation, the detail, and authorship of thie ordi- 
nance, which, in forty years, has so often restrained 


‘‘ The organization providing officers to select or insolvent acts, stop-laws,and other improper le- 


make, to decide on and execute laws, being tempo- 
, was not deemed an important part of the 


| gislation impairing contracts.” 


ordinance of 87. Charies Pinckney assisted in 


striking out a part of this in 1786. 
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* ADMISSION OF CALIPORNIA. 
SPEECH OF MR. T. H. HAYMOND, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
May 21, 1850, 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Dnion, on the President’s Message transmitting || 


| solely with themselves. dsvure them of the sincere desire of 


} 
| 


the Constitution of California. 

Mr. HAYMOND said: 

Mr. Cuaimman: It was not my intention until 
w thin the last few weeks, to take any part in 
this discussion, and I should not have changed 
my determination if it were not that I occupy, 
seemingly, a position not in accordance,with the 
popular sentiment of the people of the State of 
which I have the honor in part to represent. » 

4 differ to some extent with those gentlemen 


ad | 
from Virginia, who have addressed the House on || new relations created between them and the Government of 
|| the United States ; but the existing laws, regulating the rela- 
| tions of the people with each other, will continue until others, | 
Our naval and mili- | 


the subject now under consideration, particularly 
about the action of the Executive; ia ceneeiel 
ing as I do at least one tenth of the voters of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, and believing that 
my views approximate to'and with the opinions 
of a large majority of the 
excepting the Petersburg, Richmond, and Norfolk 
districts,) | have come to the conclusion that it is 
my duty to present my views to this House and 
the country. 

I have taken my position after the best reflec- 
tion ! could give this queation, and expect to 
maintain it. And here let me take oceasion to say, 


that my determination to vote for the admission of || 


California, in some form, as one of the sovereign 


States of this Confederacy, is no new thing with |) 


me—my opinion was partly formed and made up 


before the assembling of this Congress, except as || President says in his message, ‘*1 did not hesitate 
to the boundary of the State; and if that shall not |, 


TT of Virginia, (not | 
i 





| 


| firm determination, so far as his constitutional power ex- | 
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casene oe ataenaca ape Rear aetiaplneptoret a camiemnteneran meena eeaeere—ereee 


tain and make good this charge? He quotea the 
following extract from a letter from Secretary 
Clayton to Mr. King: 


“You have been selected by the President to oi 


to 
them these assurances, and especially the assurance 


his 


| tends, to omit nothing that may tend to promote and secure 


| 


j 


} 


' 


their peace and happiness. 


° 

ee effect. These measures must, of course, originate 
the Executive of the United States to protect and defend them 
in the formation of any government, republican in its charac- 
ter, hereafter to be submitted to Congress, which shail be 
the result of their own deliberate choice; but let it be at the 
samme time distinctly understood by them that the plan of 


such a government must originate with themselves, and | 


without the interference of the Exeentive. 
“ The laws of California and New Mexico, as they existed 


| at the conclusion of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, regu- 
| lating the relations of the inhabitants with each other, will |! 
| necessarily remain in force in the Territories. ‘Their rela- 
tions with the former government have been dissolved, and | 


lawfully enacted, gha'l supersede them. 
tary commanders on these -tations will be fully instrueted 
to cobperate with the friends of order and good government, 


| 80 far as their coSperation can be useful and proper.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


be changed, {do not know that it will form an || 


nee with me. 


California into the Union before the people in the || 


Now, sir, here is a mere suggestion of the Sec- | 
retary to the people of California, of the Presi- | 
dent’s views, advising them of the necessity. of | 
consulting one with another upon the propriety of | 


forming a State government. We had failed todo 
our duty in providing a civil government for the 
inhabitants of California, and they were thrown 
upon their own resources, and bound to providea 


government for themselves, or live under a mili- | 


tary government. 
out making any provision for the government of 
this territory; and under this state of things, the 


‘to express to the people of those Territories my 


‘desire that each Territory should, if prepared to | 


: || *comply with the requisitions of the Constitution 
took my stand in favor of the admission of |) 


‘of the United States, form a plan of a State con- 
‘ stitution and submit the same to Congress, with a 


 Admissiqn of California—Mr. 


ou are fully possessed of the | 
| President's views, and can with propriety suggest to the people | 
California the adoption of measures best calculated to give | 


Congress had adjourned with- | 


[May 91, 


Se ie Ad 


Haymond. 


Ho. or Reps. 


“ The rich inheritance thed ihbie bas a. 
volved upon us the sacred prenervien inet &- 
same virtues whieh cond ene by the 

|| scenes of the. Revolution, and ultimately crownca wit 

|| struggle with the noblest model of etvil institutions, 4" 

bequeathed to usa government of laws i 

| founded upon the great Principle of popu 
After a successful experiment of forty- 

ae tors a the frienda _ a ie 

8 of civil Hberty thr 
world; and in the midst of public and individual prone. 
unexampled in history, we are called to deeide wheth., 
these laws possess any force, and that Union the Means ‘ 
self-preservation. The decision of this question by an ef 
| lightened aud.patriotic people cannot be doubtful. Por > 

self, fellow-citizens, devoutly relying wpon that kind Prow : 
dence which bas hitherto watched over our destinies oe 

|| actuated by a profound reverence for these institutions. I 

have so much cause to love, and for the American 

whose partiality honored me with their hi 

'| have determined to spare no effort to disch 

| which in this conjuncture is devolved upon 


people 
ghest trust, } 


— the duty 
‘That a similar spirit will actuate the Representatives of 


the American people is not to be questioned ; and | fervent. 
Vv pray that the Great Ruler of nations may so guide your 
eliberations, and our joint measures, ag tha they ma 
prove salutary examples, not only to the present but to 4 
tare times, and solemnly proclaim that the Constitution and 
the laws are supreme, and the Union indissoluble, 
* ANDREW JACKSON, 
“ Wasuine'ron, January 16, 1833” 
The subsiance of the argument that my col. 


|| league uses to prove that the President has usurped 





| the judicial power of the country, is, that he, 
through his Secretary, expressed the opinion that 

| the laws of Mexico were, to some extent, in force 
in the territory acquired by conquest and treaty 

| from the Republic of Mexico; and that this opin. 
| ion, so.given, would have and exercise a controll. 
|| ing influence with and over the judges, should this 
‘| question be brought before the courts for adjudica- 
/ tion; and that, of a consequence, the expression of 
| such an opinion, in the manner and form in which 
'| it was done, was and is a usurpation and exercise 
|| oF judicial power. Now, sir, is it true that an 
| opinion, so expressed, was an exercise of judicial 





| power? Will the gentleman believe it himself, 
| when he gives the question a fair consideration? 
Is there any lawyer of high reputation, like he is, 
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canvass for a seat upon this floor, and I have || 
neither seen nor heard anything to induce me to | 
change my views, as then expressed; nor have | || 
any doubt but that my course will meet the | 
approbation of my constituency. And, sir, 1 | 


‘ prayer for admission into the Union as a State; 1 who ia not labariag wader the inGuence of strong 
* but I did not anticipate, suggest, or authorize the | eee ond | may an peegadicn, om wep 
‘establishment of any government without the | cccinaainiada pe pech itl fos - — 
‘ . , i 2 e 
assent of Congress.’’ And my colleague in sub- || “«p.. nonorable gentleman from the Richmond 


district ia not content with charging the President 


should be recreant in the discharge of my duty to | 
Piet carry out in || 


the people of my district, if I di 


good faith the course upon this question that 1 |. 


marked out before them. 


Sir, we have acquired this territory by conquest | 
and by treaty, and we are bound in honor to take |) 


care of it. Itis part and parcel of this Union—the 
people acknowledge our sovereignty over it, and 
our right to all the public property therein. The 
principal part of the inhabitants of California are 
ener from the States of this Union. “ They 
ave bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh;” they 
know and appreciate their political rights; they 
have been schooled in our political schools, aud un- 
deretand the rights and privileges of American 
citizens as well as their brethren they have left be- 
hind them. ; 

Sir, ifthe people of California, in forming their 
constitution, had provided for the introduction of 
slavery within their borders, quite a different state 
of things would have manifested itselfhere. ‘Those 
gentlemen who represent on this floor the North 
only, would now be occupying the position of 
southern gentlemen who are supposed to represent 
the Sout eet and, sir, none of my southern 
friends would be found resisting the admission of 
California into the Union; nor do I believe they 
would have censured the President in such un- 
measured terms for merely su ing to the people 
of California the propriety of adopting measures to 
form a constitution with a view of audios to be ad- 
mitted into the Union as one of the States of this 
Confederacy. And while on this subject I will 
notice some of the remarks of my colleague from 
the Richmond district. He says, in his h de- 
livereg on this floor in the early part of this discus- 
sion, when te the action of the Executive, 
* They exhibit, as I contend, Mr. Speaker, gross 
usurpation, on the part of the Executive, of both 
jucicial and legislative powers.’ Here is a direct 
charge that’ the President has usu and taken 
upon himself the legislative power of the country — 


® very grave charge; and what is the evidence he || States. The sentiments are nob 
adduces before this House and the country to sus- || emanate from a President of the 


| 


mendation, or advice, so given, was a gross usurp- 
ation, and that the President by so doing was 
guilty of usurping the legislative -and judicial 
power of the country. He argues, and rightly, 
too, that it belonged to the legislative branch of 
the Government to provide for, and organize, ter- 
ritorial governments, and also to provide for the 
admission of new States into this Confederacy—a 
doctrine and principle that no one will or does con- 
trovert. 

But because the President suggests to the peo- 
ple of California the propriety of forming a State 
government, my colleague, from this fact, and 
this only, asserts that he (the President) was 
guilty of usurpation. Strange doctrine to be ad- 


i! 

} 

stance asserts in his argument, that this recom- | 
| 


vanced by so able and distinguished a lawyer, | 


that a mere suggestion to the people, made by the 
way of giving advice, should be construed and 
declared to be an exercise of oo Ae power. 
If this is true, and he is right in his construction 
of what constitutes an act of legislative usurpa- 


tion, then, sir, all our Presidents have, to a greater | 


or less extent, been usurpers. President Jackson, 
eceording to the same vio interpretation, was 
guilty of usurpation wherf he issued his memor- 
able proclamation at the time some of the people 
of South Carolina were threatening to nulli ~ and 
make void the laws of the United States. e all 
recollect the effects produced by that proclama- 
tion; the whole people approved the sentiments it 
contained, and the bold and patriotic stand taken 
by President Jackson to save the country from 
the pernicious effects of the doctrine of nullifica- 
tion. Meetings were held by the people in every 
portion of the country, at which meetings re- 
were sent up, with pledges to sustain the 
Administratior in their efforts to maintain and 
enforce the laws of the United States. And I 
here beg leave to read to the House an extract 
from the message of President Jackson to Con- 
gress, on the 16th day of i 1833, having 
relation to the preservation of the Union of these 
le, and worthy to 

United States: 


o, 


with these usurpations only; but he also charges 
him with having neglected to perform the duties 
required of him as the Executive of this nation. 
He says: 

“The Administration has wholly transcended its simple 
executive functions. It has incited and aided to overthrow 
the de facto government it was bound to maintain, and to 
supersede all laws it was bound to enforce. It has trenehed 
upon and assumed high legislative powers, the exclusive 
functions of Congress, its codrdinate department under the 
Constitution.” 

Now, sir, what did the honorable gentleman de- 
| sire the President should have done? Did he wish 
that, instead of advising the people of this terri- 
tory to form a constitution, and present it to Con- 
ress, and apply for admission as a State into.his 
nion, he (the President) should have resisted 
with the military-power of the country such ec- 
tion, and thereby maint&ined W force the then 
existing er de facto? He says, in sub- 
stance, the President failed to do his duty by 
permitting the people of California to assemble 
|| together and consult one with another about their 
interests and duties as citizens of California. Sir, 
with all due respect for the legal qualifications of 
my colleague, 1 must be permitted to say that he 
has not satisfied my mind that the President hes 
been guilty of neglect of duty, or of usurping either 
legislative or judicial powers, in his advice - 
action in relation to California; and I believe that 
the Le oes onions in the a 
course he o one majority of th 
le of the United States. They can and will 

, understand, and appreciate the — and 
the ent, 


straight-forward course pursued b 
and all the special pleadings of al the lawyers in 
be of no 


j 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Congress, to m ent’s message on 
i . avail. ‘ 
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a and insidions tendencies of the pol- 
scion, the vot that message. Such responsibility on 
aw House and the country would [ix upon them, The | 
quences of his action, and the result of his policy, | 
were surely not appreciated by the President. I much fear | 
his unsaspecting honesty has been practised on—his 
rous confidence abused. The pretext of extending pro- 
goa and encouragement lo a distant community, cast 
main on Executive care, has been used to induce wide 
ure from his just line of duty, and serious encroach- 
ment on the codrdinate departments of this Government.” 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the justice of | 
ny colleague, to this House, and the country, to 
determine whether this is not dealing ungener- 
ously with the President, the veteran soldier, and 
gistinguished commander of our armies, who dis- 
layed so much wisdom and good sense in all his 
military operations. Here, sir, is an imputation 
that the President does not comprehend what he 
ig made to 7 and do by his Cabinet. It is the 
reiteration of the fulminations: of the partisan 
eses of the country, who have been playing this 
ame for the lasttwelve months. They are aware 
hat the President has a*strong hold upon the 
affections of the people, and that it will not do to 
assail his reputation; but, sir, they send out to the 
country intimation after intimation that the Presi- 
dent is totally unfit for the proper discharge of the 
duties of his office; that he is the mere automaton 
in the hands of his Cabinet. And this is done for 
the purpose of weakening the corfidence of the 
ple in the measures and policy he recommends. | 
Foul advise my colleague to go and see Gen- 
eral Taylor, and converse freely with him; he will 
find that he is not only acquainted with the his- 
tory of this Government and the policy of the 
country, but that his mind is stored with useful 
information. I have been but very little with the | 
President, but 1 have each time left him with in- 
creased confidence of the purity of his heart, of | 
his good sound common sense, and of his superior | 
finess for the duties of the office he fills with so 
much dignity to himself and ‘advantage to the 
country. And, sir, the very argument of the hon- 
orable gentleman, if it proves anything, proves 
that candidates for the Presidency, and Presidents | 
after election, should not be forward to commit 
themselves as to their constitutional duties and 
powers, and that, therefore, Zachary Taylor, in | 
the late canvass, acted right in not pledging him- 
self in advance, either to veto or give his assent to 
any particular bill that might be passed by Con- 
gress. And our present trouble upon this slavery 
a has mainly resulted from the fact that a 
ifferent course has been pursued by at least one | 
of his predecessors. | 
Ihave said that I expected to vote for the ad- 
mission of California into the Union as one of the | 
sovereign States of this mighty Confederacy, with- 
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| than'that uttered by my ftiend from North Caro- 
| too, that can have no other tendency but to produce | lina, when he said that there were Virginians 
| sectional jealousy and sectional action? Mr. || enough herein thiscity, holding office, (only about 
Chairman, the doctrine of non-intervention in re- | sixty,) to defeat and put to rout in the battle-field, 
| lation to the territories, is the only principle that | all the disunionists now at this time in Virginia. 
can stand the test of public scrutiny in this free, One word as tothe Nashville Convention And a 
country. Let our brethren of the South and the | Southern Confederacy. I am satisfied that there is 
| North unite in asserting this principle, and aii will |, Not a sane mar in northwest Virginia who desires 
| yet be well with us. 1 call upon the good and the || the erection of a southern confederacy. No, sir; 
| patriotic from the South and- the North to come || the people bordering upon the Ohio river and upon 
| together upon this platform that is common for || the Pennsylvania line, will not only oppose a 
, ali, and that is good for all, [t suits the North || division by Mason and Dixon’s line, but they will 
| upon the question of admitting California; it will || resist it until their everlasting hills shall be deso- 
suit the South in the organization of the territorial | lated, and their valleys shal! stream with bleod. 
overnments, if any should be organized. It will || Sir, it is time to speak out, and I shall do so with- 
eave the people of the territories free to determine, | out fear, regardless of the taunts and frowns of 
when they form a constitution, and ask to be | any man or set of men. The Representative of 
admitted into the Union, whether involuntary || the fourteenth district of Virginia and myself 
slavery shall be tolerated in their State. Let us | represent the western border of the talked of new 
who"love the Union abjure both northern and || confederacy, from the Kentucky line to the north- 
southern fanaties, if any such there be. || west corner of the State of Maryland, bounding on 
Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen have spoken of | the Ohio river and the Pennsylvania line. Our 
| the origin of political abolition, and fixed its com- | constituents wouid have to do all the fighting on 
_mencement at the beginning of this controversy || the western border; tbe South would have as much 
| about the organization of this newly-acquired ter- | as they could do to take care of the Atlantic coast, 
| ritory into territorial goyernments; but I dateit | and protect their peculiar domestic property. Sir, 
| back to 1835, when Mr. Van Buren was induced, | during the war of 1812 with Great Britain, west- 
_ by the desire of office and the pressure of some of | ern Virginians marched to the sea-board by thou- 
| his southern friends, to pledge himself in advance, sands, to aid in defending the property and homes 
| if he should be elected President of these United | of their eagtern brethren. They did so without a 
| States, to veto any bill that Congress should pass || murmur, aud they would do so again if the neces- 
| having for its object the abolition of slavery in this || sity should arise, for they are Virginians all over. 
District. It was this pledge that gave vitality to | But, sir, when they shall be called upon to raisé 
| political abolition. 1t was this pledge that caused | their hands against our Union, which act they be- 
im to be designated as the northern man with | lieve will destroy, in its course, their liberties 
| southern principles. In addition to this, southern || and of a consequence desolate the fairest portion of 
| editors of newspapers who favored his election, || Virginia, they will ery, ** Hold! hands off, gen- 
lauded him for giving this pledge, and treated those | tlemen! We are your brethren and friends, but 
| who would not make a like pledge as unworthy of || we cannot and will not enlist in a crusade that will, 
| confidence and support. These were the original || in our opinion, destroy the Government erected 
| causes of the introduction of political abolition into | by our Washingtons, our Jeffersons, and our Mad- 
| our elections; and, sir, this political abolition has |! isons. We are not going to commit ourselves 
| been nurtured and eae by those editors || toa suicidal policy thatis to lay waste in its ravages 
| of political newspapers who éstimated success ina || our country, without any hopes of a correspond- 
| party struggle for power and patronage for their || ing benefit. 
| friends of more importance than they did the in- | Sir, we do not intend to give up the free naviga- 
terest, the honor, and the glory of our country. | tion of our noble river, that washes the shores of 
President-making -has contributed largely to | twelve States of this Union. Why, Mr. Chair- 
bring about the present state of things. e have | man, the Monongahela river, one of the main 
| forsome years witnessed a continual struggle, by | branches of the Ohio, is navigable one hundred 
| the friends of the presidential aspirants, to obtain || miles south of Mason and Dixon’s line; there is 
| for their candidates the abolition vote of the North; || at least one hundred thousand free white people 
| and we have seen partisan editors in the South re- || living upon its waters in Virginia, and the trade on 
| joice over a victory obtained in congressional elec- || this river is of as much value and importance as 
| tions by the aid of abolition votes, and we have || that of any river in the State of Virginia. Sir, it 
| witnessed here this. winter the bitter fruits of such || ig not worth while for us of northwestern Vir- 


_ course that can be of no practical benefit, and én 








|| victories. We have learned by the newspapers || ginia to speak of our love and fealty for qur good 


out any limitation upon the rights of her people, || that one of these political victories came off in Con- || old Commonwealth—we all love her, and we are 


except that prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States. I acknowledge, and believe in the 


| necticut the other day; and we had a demonstra- || all ready to aid in advancing her interests and her 
| tion, since that victory, made by the ex-governor of |, glory; but we will not, for any cause that now ex- 





doctrine, that the people of this country are capa- 
ble of self-government, and that when any portion 
of the people are about to form a State government, 
and ask for admittance into the Union of these 
States, that they have the right to provide for the 
regulation of their own domestic affairs, and to 
determine whether they will or will not tolerate 
slavery within their limits; and I call upon the 
friends of political and civil liberty, to unite with 
Meinasserting this doctrine. And, sir, letme exhort 
our friends from the North to abandon their Wii- 
mot provisoes, and all other unjust, unconstitutional, 
or inexpedient limitations upon the rights of the 
inhabitants of the territories of the United States. 
heir application, it is believed by them, will have 
no practical effect; and if they have the numeri- 
cal force, and, as they seem to believe, the constitu- 
“tonal power, yet still they ought not to exercise 
it, because it will be calculated to alienate the feel- 
ia and destroy that harmony that it is so essen- 
should exist between the people of the different 
*ections of this Confederacy. Let us recollect that 
= all belong to the same great family, and that we 
ould not only avoid doing any act of injustice 
one towards another,;but that we should avoid 
thoy ting that is offensive. And, sir, let me beg 
t gentlemen will look to the country as it isy 
Sout ao it as ee _ bese eevee in the 
——_ must, a I to come, 
on to be cee: Why ne of this state of 
f ae when this , ina reproach- 
manner to the South? Why will you pursue a 





| that State on this floor, which southern gentlemen | ists, engage in a contest..that is to utterly destroy, 
cannotapprove. We shall see, however, whether | in our opinion, the fairest portion of her territory, 
| he will be denounced for his ultra-abolition speech || and to bury in their ruins her most enterprising 
|| with the same seemingly indignant feeling that || citizens. e have faith in the people of Virginia, 
| has been manifested toward the gentleman from || both east and west—we believe that at least three- 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Srevens} by our friends on || fourths of the people of Virginia think with us, 
this and the other side of this Hall. arbi and that among the masses of our people there is 
Mr. Chairman, I am sometimes led to believe |,no want of be en to this Union. , 
that this excitement and unfortunate a — | As to the Nashville ee = - 
has been partly brought about, and fanned almost || no representative sent there from my section o 
into a flame of Monel and disunion, for pacty || the State, Though gilded with the profession that 
purposes. I sometimes Pig that there ~- — i| eer ot to aa —s = the opm 
who are looking on with intense anxiety for the | sha reserved, it is believed by the people 
approach of a eohie that will bring us to the very || be ponsesel in sin, and that the design of its zeal- 
' verge of revolution, and who may hope, at the || ous friends and originators was and is disunion, 
ne 7 a aay oe producing = a — alrea rer it the appellation of 
revolution oods to stand in a position artford Convention No. 2. 
that will enable them to take hold of the tren of Sir, the effort to get up — to send dele- 
State and arrest the storm, and present themselves || gates to the Nashville Convention, has been almost 
to the people ag the deliverers of the country. Sir, || an entire failure in Virginia. The friends of that 
power is swest: and men who have long been || convention have been generally rebuked by the 
used to think and act as though the Government poe wherever they have been called together in 
was instituted for their especial benefit, dislike to || large numbers for the purpose of providing for 





be despoiled of what they seem to think is their | sending delegates to this convention. Richmond, 
prescriptive right; and to obtain power and place || Petersburg, Norfolk, and the great county of Al- 
they are willing to risk and jeopradize our glorious 





bemarle, (the home of Mr. Jefferson,) have repu- 
Union. If there are any who occupy this posi- || diated it. The northwest are as one man against 
tion, the people, who are ever watch (ul, will not || it. The friends of the Union of these States need 
indulge them. No, sir; our want good || have no fear of Virginia; she is always foremoat 
government, and no factions; and they are devo- in deeds of patriotism; she has made more sacri- 
tedly attached to the Union. And, sir, there never || fices for the Union than any other State in this 
was a more true remark uttered upon this floor || Confederacy, and has a deep and abiding interest 
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in ite preservation. Passing out of my own State || the South. The members of Congress had been 


into North Carolina, we find there the same mani- 
festaticns—the old North State repudiates the Nash- 
ville Convention; so with Tennessee—the people | 
of Nashville decline to participate in its delib- | 
erations. 


| assembled here, and trying to organize for weeks, 
, but without success—we could not even elect a 
| Doorkeeper nor a Postmaster. 
great party that would act together; everything 


You had here no 


seemed to be thrown into chaos and confusion. At 


Sir, | have no fear that any serious evil would || last we elected a Speaker, and then a Clerk; and 


follow the admission of California. If any diffi- 
culty shajl arise, it will grow out of the effort to 


then came the President’s annual messag<, and a || [ can recall now; or recalling, set forth 


little after, his California message. Huis recom- 


establish territorial governments for New Mexico || mendations disarmed, to a very considerable ex- 


and Utah. 


ave some apprehension for the safety of the coun- 
try,—not that I believe that any practical injury 
would be done to the southern States, for | have 
no idea that you will ever have a population in 
any of those tegritories that will tolerate slavery 
in their midst,—but, sir, it would have something 
of the appearance of excluding those persons who 








hold slaves from these territories, and would en- |) 
able those who have for years been calculating the || 


value of the Union to increase the excitement. | 


But if you can establish territorial governments || 
for these territories without saying anything about || 


slavery, leaving the question whether slavery shall | 


or shall not be tolerated, to be determined by those |) 


who may migrate to and settle those territories, | 
it will go far to put down ultraism in both sections | 
of the Union. Sir, 1am satisfied that there are 
conservative men enough in this House to settle 
this question satisfactorily to the country, if they 
oan act together as they should do; but with some 
gentlemen party and the promotion of party inter- 
eats, seem to be everything. 

The great desideratum with some gentlemen 
seems to be to determine how, and in what man- 
ner, they shall entrap the President; what course | 
of Roney is best for them to pursue to enable them 
present 
get up here full of patriotism, manifesting a dispo- | 


sition to make great sacrifices for the Union, pro- || 


testing that party feelings should have nothing to | 


do with the settling of this question; and in the | 
|| 


next moment they pounce upon the President, and 


denounce him and his friends with a bitterness || 
unparaleled in this country. Sir, this question || 
cannot be settled by denunciations of the Whig || 
If settled satisfactorily to | 


| 


be settled by attempting to destroy the character | 

Sir, I repeat that you cannot settle this question || 
by multiplying denunciations upon the hedd of || 
the veteran p&triot and soldier now oceupying the || 


een | 
elected by the free and spontaneous voice of the |) 


or Democratic party. s 
the country, it must and will be done by the con- 
servative mea of the two great parties. It cannot 


and reputation of the staid and distinguished man 
now at the head of the Government. Gentlemen 
here from the South, who manifest a disposition 
to make party capital by this discussion, charge 
the Presjdent with advocating and lending the in- 
fluence of his position to the advancement of north- 
ern views and northern paler: while the aboli- 
tionists charge him and his Cabinet, with being 
actuated by, and influenced with, a desire to pro- 
mote the interests of what they are pleased to de- 
nominate the aristocracy of slavery. 


chief executive chair—the man who has 


American people without an effort on his part— 
he who entered the army as a lieutenant, and 
fought himseif up to the highest military office 
known to the Government, and who has been 
elevated to the most exalted political position oc- 


cupied by any living man, over the heads not only || 


of all the eminent statesmen in this country, but 
also over the heads of the trading polititions of 
the country. 

This question cannot be settled by heaping 
abusive epithets upon the non-slaveholding part 
of the community; nor ean it be satisfactorily 
settled by denunciation of slaveholders. I take it 
for granted, that gentlemen who 
are influenced by a desire to uce sectional strife 
and sectional jealousy, with a view to ultimate dis- 
union.’ Their action will certainly have that ten- 
dency: it can in no event have any effect. 

Th - Sane by the Presi cs bi ap- 
proved at the time by a large majori e@ peo- 
ple; they looked =p age Ghjeetionable hel 
any proposition that had been presented to the 
cones and a plan that could and would be ac- 
quiesed in by the people, both at the North and 





If you should fail in that effort, or if | 
you should pass bills to that effect with the slavery | 
preemies I should deeply regret it, and should | 


im in an odious light to the people. They | 


rsue this course, |) 


a 


tent, the abolitionists, and joy seemed to beam on 
the countenances of members, when they were 
enabled to place themselves ow the platform of the 
President, and by their votes pronounce the death- 
knell of the Wilmot proviso. 

It was a Buena 
with the glorious old chief who has so often led his 
countrymen to victory. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I have found on my desk a print- | 


ista victory, and in character | 
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se ernie OF Aare, 


well, that in the order of events, as 

round, something turns up here _— a rolls 
the way of business, which is connected with, i 
trhde and commerce of the country. No 4 Se 
this old acquaintance of mine is quite a 
this House, for it has been almost forgotte m by 


and what I had to shy on it weeks ago, I deg’ 


order and clearness that the importance of nt 


subject demands, But I must try; and i 
Howes s ” ripen it will at least, I trust be 
refreshe the novelty of hearin : 
subjects ie toe . AEM: Roy 

The British Minister, in his two letters, asks of 
this country three things: 

Ist. That the coastwise trade of the Upj 
States, between our ports on the Atlantic and o, 
ports on the Pacific, be conceded to British sh . 

2d. That to British-built ships be given Amer. 


ed letter, purporting to be an address of ALBERT || can registers, when purchased by American ¢iij. 


G. Brown to his constituents, speaking of the Pre- | 
sident’s agents and spies sent to California, which | 
agents and spies he intimates produced the action | 
taken by the people of California in conven- | 
tion; and ‘he attempts, by inference, to fix upon | 
the President a fraud, which he says was success- | 
fully practiced upon the people of California. He | 
opal bows his constituents to believe that Gen- | 
eral Taylor, by some kind of legerdemain, caused 
the clause prohibiting slavery to be inserted in the 
constitution formed by the people of Cali fornia for 
their government. Sometimes we are told the 
President is weak and almost an imbecile; again it 


is intimated that he iga great manager, and that | 


he so arranges his matters that he leaves no tracks 


behind him so that he can be followed, and that | 


his manifold misdeeds cannot be demonstrated by 
any facts they can bring tolight. I have no doubt 
but that Santa Anna also found him hard to head. 
Does the honorable gentleman believe that his in- 
sinuations and inferences, published in a letter di- 


rected to his constituents but first exhibited her | 
to the Washington pont. will carry with it such | 
able to fix upon General | 


force that he will 
Taylor fraud, duplicity, and falsehood ? 

If he does, he deceives himself; but he will have 
the consolation to know that it is not the first time 





| 





he has suffered himself to be deceived; for if I | 


mistake not he informed us here that he had been | 
taken in with General Cass’s Nicholson letter; | 
that he had given that letter a different construc- | 


tion from that which General Cass give it himself, 
and I believe a construction that no person gave it 
except the honorable gentleman from Mississippi. 
And I have no doubt it will be so with this letter; 


| no man who searches for truth, and the truth only, 


will, without better evidence than that letter car- 
ries with it, cOme to the same conclusions with its 
author. Old Zach has heard too many cannons 
roar to be killed off by flashes upon paper, or to 
be alarmed by efforts of this character: And how- 


"ever exalted may be the character of the honora- 


ble gentleman, and great his influence, if | am noc 


very much mistaken, he will find that this effort | 


to induce his constituents to believe that General 
Taylor has so far lost sight of his fame and his 
character that_he is capable of descending to trick- 
ery, fraud, and falsehood, to procure the insertion 


| of the Wilmot proviso in the constitution of Cali- 


fornia, will prove an utter failure, and be rebuked 
by the people. 


THE COASTWISE TRADE. 


| REMARKS OF MR. JAMES BROOKS, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
May 15, 1850, 

On the two Letters of Sir Henny Butwer to Mr. 
Ciarron, Secretary of State, respecting Reci- 
procity, &c. ’ 
The business on the Speaker’s table being 

taken up for the first time in order since early in 

March— 

Mr. BROOKS said: 
An old acquaintance suddenly apysets before 
me, and that is, a message from the President in 

March last, communicating, through the Secretary 


‘of State, two letters—one of January Ist, another 


of January 3d—from the British Minister, It is 





_ its business committees; not for the 
| here, or for the Court of St. James, over sea; or 
even for a Committee of Foreign Affairs in our 
'own body, which is presumed to be established 





zens. 

3d. That no such motlifications of our tariff a5 
Maye been contemplated, especially on iron, be 
made, 

The British Minister, in making these reque 
but discharges his duty as a faithful mile % 
the British Government; and the President of the 
United- States, rightfully acknowledging the con. 
trol of these subjects to be with the legislative 
branches of the Government, necessarily sends the 
British Minister’s communications here. Upon 
their first appearance in this House, in March 
last, seeing the importance of the topics under 
consideration, I rescued them from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, where they had been sent 
without reading; and the House reconsidering 
that reference, I moved that the letter of Januar 
Ist (the coastwise and ship-building letter) be sent 
to the Committee on Commerce, and the letter of 
January 3d (the iron letter) to the Committee on 
Manufactures. I -did not wish, even by indirec- 
tion, to let the idea abroad, at least for the 
present, that our California coastwise trade or 
our tariff laws were matters to be negotiated about 
at all; certainly not matters for the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I wished to show to our own 
and to the British Government, by a reference of 
these letters to what may be called the domestic 
committees of this House, that they treated of 
things exclusively for legislation; that they were 
not for negotiation now, and that it was our duty 
to keep them here in these halls, and not trust 
them to the ehances of diplomacy elsewhere. 
Sure, nothing is clearer than that the coastwise 
trade, the registration of vessels, and the amount 
of duties necessary to be raised to carry on the 
Government, are for this House, and pertinent for 
hite House 


for, and to have connection with, diplomatisis, 
negotiators, and treaties. | 

I propose, Mr. Speaker, the more fully to im- 
press upon the House the view I have here set 
forth, to. show what the British Government have 
conceded to other nations, under their late naviga- 
tion act, which came into operation only in Janu- 
ary last, and what is not conceded; for it is a 
the principles of reciprocity that the British Mio- 
ister founds his claim to our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasting trade, and to the registration in our own 
country of British-built ships. Before I proceed, 
however, I wish to say, that reciprocity upon the 
ocean is no new word in the American vocabu- 
lary; but to add, also, oe upon British lips it 
must be all a novelty.. Whenever a British min- 
ister speaks of at writes of it, he must feel i“ 
an explorer about some terra incognila—or 
Christopher Columbus felt when his caravels first 
came within sight of San Salvador. It is very 
gratifying, vertheless, in our American ears, \0 

ear a British minister discoursing of reci 

privileges and reciprocal advantages; because, 
rom the first landing of our. on these 


shores, we hive been against the navi- 
gation laws of old Engnnd—agana he _ 
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io Be yt monopoly she has been so successful that her sqnconinn * ipteet.to grande any privileges or | between the ports of which no foreign nation can 


exultingly cried, ‘* Britannia rules ‘ || trade. Thus, also, by a league between all the 
n aio and her poet as exultingly sung— Well then, now let us examine this famous || British colonies in 


ie sea es ; orth America, the Queen 
bt be « Britannia needs no bulwark, navigation act, which was not one day old when the | assenting by Order in Council, American vessels 

No towers along the steep ;_ | British Minister sent his first letter (January Ist) || may be deprived of all the nominal concessions of 
y Het aren AS = — wave— | to the American Secretary of State, requesting a || the navigation act, and the whole inter-colonial 
a) er Pep. 


share of our coastwise trade, and the privilege of || trade be taken from us. When we reflect that 


it 


iprocity with us is no new thing of this 
a ae We have no two hundred years 
i; legislation to undo, in order to do unto others 





building some of our ships. There is a coolness 


|| even in this precipitation, which is characteristic of || 
| our common race, 


But I appreciate this fidelity, 


Great Britain has some forty-three colonies, and 
that these colonies, in extent and population, in 


. £0} te some cases, far exceed that of the mother country, 
© we would have others do unto us, Our statute || for it is such as every subject or citizen ought to || we see that a concession promising us the trade of 
. yooks and our treaty books are luminous all over, have for the Government he represents in a foreign || the East Indies, or of Australasia, say, is but a 
wven from the date of our Declaration of Independ- || country. Indeed her Majesty’s Government could |) nominal concession, depending upon the caprice 
' we, with this Christian prisciole of free and re- || never be better represented, if activity, and ardor, || of colonial legislatures, (with which we can ei 
gproeal commerce upon the high seas. We have || and perseverance entitle a minister to reputation. || no diplomatic intercourse,) and of an Order in 


surted competition with all mankind; we have 

ned the luxuriance and abundance of our broad- 
4 country to some of the smallest nations 
ithe globe. Our diplomatists, ever since the 
of 1733, have implored, and almost begged, 
of Great Britajn reciprocity in trade. Their ne- 
notations fill page after page of our diplomatic 
jisory. But Great Britain has been exclusive 
ini monopolizing at home and abroad. Her col- 
pies have been as Closely shut up against us as 
pave been the ports of His Celestial Majesty of 
China against all outside barbarians. So liberal, 
on the contrary, has been our commercial policy, 
that when, in Juge last, British statesmen had first 
jiscovered the use and the meaning of the word re- 
ciprocity,and acted upon it in the principles of their 
navigation act, which was to go into effect Janu- 
ary Ist, 1850, then no legislation was needed on 
our part—no discussion nor action in this House 
or elsewhere, to extend the right-hand of fellow- 


upor 
treaty 


But as concessions are demanded.from us, upon the 
ground of the concessions in the navigation act, 
it is necessary thoroughly to understand that act, 
in order to know, from what we receive, what we 
ought to give in return. 


repeals, sweeps off, all the old British restrictive 
navigation laws, and so far gives to all mankind 
the freedom of the seas and the freedom of British 
ports in all parts of the world. For this first sec- 
tion all nations owe Great Britain thanks, and in 


behak of my constituents | heartily thank the || 
British statesmen who were instrumental in effect- | 
| ing this sweeping repeal. It wasa step in this age 
of Pope which it required courage to take, | 
an 


which is calculated, more or less, to befriend 
all the commercial nations of the earth. 
cessions are— 


Ist. Liberty in all British ports to all vessels | 
with products from all parts of the world. We || 





Its con- | 


Council. We may be robbed of it at any moment, 
under this act, and without the repeal of this act, 
The whole inter-colonial trade, in short, derends 


|| apon the will and pleasure of the colonies, and the 


I z= or || assent of that, to us, mysterious body, called her 
he first section of the British navigation act 


Majesty’s Privy Council. It hangs by a thread, 
and may be beaken by a breeze. 

4th. The tenth section of the navigation act 
provides, thatin case ‘ it shall be made to appear 
‘to her Majesty that British vessels are subject in 
‘any foreign country to any probibitions or res- 
‘trictions as to the voyages in whch they may 
‘engage, or as to the articles which they may 
*‘ import or export, it shall be lawful for her Ma- 
‘ jesty, (if she thinks fit,) by Order in Council” — 
todo what? Why, to retaliate or reciprocate, as 
she again thinks fit. Every concession heretofore 


granted, mark you here, is made to depend upon 
| the construction of reciprocity which her Majesty 


n ; . ; gives to the acts of other nations. The whole 
ship; for already it was extended in an old act of || can now carry coffee from Rio Janeirg to Liver- || British navigation act, with all its magnificent 


Congress. A mere letter of the Secretary of our pool, cotton from Egypt, if we wish, mahogany || concessions, is made thus repealable at once, 
Treasury—no proclamation of our President being rom Honduras; and so can the ships of all other || without consultation with Parliament, whenever a 
necessary—a mere rescript from the Treasury, || nations. Hitherto England - has insisted upon || dispute may arise, whether we are reciprocating 
opened at once all our ports to British vessels || having for herself the carrying trade of all products |! fairly and fully or not. The whole act, depends 
bringing here articles of the growth and produce | save those of the people from whence a foreign i] upon the will and pleasure of her Majesty and her 
of any part of the habitable globe. The British || ship came, and by whom that ship must be owned. || Privy Council. 

navigation act found the American navigation ||. 2d. Liberty to all nations toenterfrom the ports || 5th. The eleventh section of the act enables her 








act already prepared for it; and no fact better 
than this can show the reciprocal spirit of our 
le. 
Mor can we disguise the fact if we would, Mr. 
Speaker, that the British Parliament passed the 
navigation act of June, 1849, with no view to 
benefit us, or other nations, but for her own pur- 
poses, and for her own good. The long and pro- 
longed discussions which this act had, both in the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons, all 
show, that a state of things had arisen in Great 
Britain, and between her colonies, which made a 
freer trade indispensable, if she-would keep those 
colonies bound to herself, and which had made it 
just as indispensable, if she would not have the 
whole world retaliate upon her—exclusion against 


exclusion. Besides, we have not shut our eyes to 
the internal struggle which has been going on in 
the bosom of the British public. When British 


agriculture fell under the blows of British manu- 
factures, the lords of the soil to the lords of the 
loom, cheap freights became as loud a cry as cheap 
bread, and agriculture was willing to avenge itself 
against commerce, which had allied itself with the 
loom and the spinning-jenny and the forge, to 
break down the prices of the products of the soil, 
Agriculture and masufactures combined, broke 
dewn the protection that had for pee and years 
been thrown around ships and ship-building. 
Cheap freight was as thrilling a cry as was cheap 
bread. The Manufacturer, arriving at that crisis in 
competition with us, and others, in the markets of 
the world, when the British laborer, ground down 
\o the lowest wages, was starving over dear bread, 
first opened the ports of England to food from all 
quarters, in order to feed his operative yet cheaper, 
and then yet lower to reduce bis wages; but even 
then, not quite so successful as he would wish, he 
next threw the ports of the United Kingdom 
to the competition of the ships of all nations, and 
80 to cheap bread, added cheap freights, not onl 

for cheap ted, but for the bulky 1aw material, 


which these ships could then bring from all parts 

of the world. e British mene in order 

ae r to compete with the United anen 008 
nauons, won from agriculture cheap 

bread and from com ights. It 

al a eee commerce ion iee t was 





rece eeetnanennner teen a Se ne nape 


of all British colonies into ose of the ports of the | 


United Kingdom of Great Britain. This is a 
trade which, in the main, the British have monopo- 
lized for themselves, and which has built up Great 
Britain at the expense of her colonies. 

3d. Libert 


nial trade. 


Brunswick. This is a trade, too, of no great im- 
portance to us, save in a few ports, but it is a trade 
which the British have, in the main, kept to them- 
selves. ’ 

Now, these concessions are great strides in re- 
ciprocity. They amount to a revolution in the 
whole commercial system of Great Britain, and 
far be it from me to underrate or undervalue them. 


On the contrary, | take a pleasure in setting them | 
forth in their full extent, and to the best of my | 


ability. It is amazing that a people capable of 
offering to other people such a daring, but generous 
compeution as this, should have been so long 
about it, and that their cou 


had an earlier development. . But let us turn now 


to the restrictions, which other sections of this | 


navigation act impose. 


lst. The second section of this act shuts all na- || 


tions out from the coasting trade of the United 
Kingdom; and the third section is so“carefui as to 
name in the exclusion the unimportant islands of 
Cosporey oraen Alderney, Sark, and Man. 


fourth section shuts all nations out from | 
the coasting trade of the British colonial oes) ' 
ritish) | 
from Calcutta to Bombay, in the East | 
Indies; or from Toronto to Kingston or Montreal, | 


that is to say, no American (or other than 
vessel can 


in Canada; or from Sidney to Halifax, in Noya 
Scotia. Great Britain reserves to her own f 


Fonte oe ant renin Lakes, and in the a 
, is 0 of vasti rtance to our e, 
9d. The fifth , AAO peop 


section enables any two or more 


British colonies, through their ive author- 
ities, praying the Queen of Englnd's 


is to say, New Bruns 


to all vessels to trade between all | 
the British colonies—what is ca!led, the inter-colo- | 
A foreign vesael can now go from | 
Jamaica to Halifax, or from Bombay to Hong 
Kong, or from Quebec to St. John’s, in New | 





e should not have |) 


the || the export of all 
coasting'trade of all her own possessions; and this | 











) a so to grant, 
he Owe trade on the reunase maneeting fray 
w ova Sco- 








Majesty, by Order in Council, to impose additional 
tonnage duties upon foreign vessels, whenever she 
ov think British vessels are not fairly dealt with 
in foreign ports. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, all the privileges and ad- 
vantages of this famous British navigation act may, 
for a time at least, be swept from the statute book 
by the Queen of England, by Order in Council. 
It is a prerogative and power which the history of 
our commercial intercourse leads us to dread. 


|| These orders in council, these irresponsible de- 
|| crees have so bad a name with us, that | am afraid 
|| to legislate, until | have somethiug more responsi- 
|| ble, and more reliable to legislate upon.» | am 
|| not willing to bare my bosom by fixcd law to 
|| British competition, when at any moment, the 


caprice of a British Queen can take from us 

every concession her legislature may have made. 
Now, then, that we understand the British navi- 

gation act, let us proceed, sir, to see what the 
ritish Minister wants ofns, for the country that 


| heso ably represents. But let us first see what his 


country has already, and then we shall be better 
able to comprehend the duty of satisfying his other 
wants. British vessels can enter our Atlantic 
ports from the Bay of Passamaquoddy in Maine to 
the Rio Grande in Texas—from the land of ice to 
the land of the olive and the orange. It is a coast 
worth trading to, and worth trading with. It is 
no little island from the Orkneys to Lands End. 
What we sell, and what British vessels take as 
freely from us, aa the ships under our own flag, are 
bulky articles of export, that make large freights— 
the cotton of New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, and 
Charleston; the rice, the tobacco, the tar and tur- 
pentine of the South; and the corn, grain, and flour, 
pork and beef, of the North and West, British 
vessels come _— into competition with ours in 

ese articles,—but when we go 
to Liverpool, or Landon, what of freights have 


| they to give us in return? The fine cotton cloths 


that she sends us, or the v'oollens and jinens in 
y for our rag material, make scarcely an 
frevghis at all, and it takes the products of who 
plantations to pay for what of British producta 
may be put in not a large wooden box. We 
find the raw material, and send it to her,- and 


tia can thus shut all nations out from their inter- || she works it up; but what goes in mountains, 


colonial trade, and be, as it were, one 


Y> || returns home in mole-hills. AJl the advan- 
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tages are with her, and among the least, but yet energy, and productive power of our people, the 
of great importance, is having @ free competi- || advantage in is all with the British nation, that 
tion with us for our own bulky freights. A | is onmiane te share with us in all these rights 
nation that has with us such a reciprocity, itseems || and privileges that are our own. We open as 
to me, ought to be content, yet the British Minis- / great a variety of soil and climate, and a far 
ter, speaking for his Government, is not. But for- | greater variety of useful production than the 
tune has enabled us of late to offer him the means || British possessions open to us. When Great 
of contentment, if ever man can be made content || Britain, then, excludes our ships from the whole 
with the abundancethat he has. Upon the Pacific, | coasting trade of the United Kingdom, I repeat, | 
if not a new world, a world just peopled, has |) it is assurance bordering on something else, to ask 
sprung into life and activity, and, as it were, in || of us the surrender of any part of our coasting 
this our hour, and there is a coast, an American || trade, and solely because it is our misfortune, at 
coast, which stretches from Vancouver’s Island to || present—a misfortune that will not trouble us 
Mexico; Oregon is there with a rapidly increas- || long—to be compelled to sail around Cape Horn 


ing population, and California is there, with her || in order to enjoy it. Did notthe British Minister 


mines of gold, to pay for anything and every- } remember that the second section of his own British 
thing « British vessel may give her. No nation || navigation act—on which act he founds = 
| 
| 


has as yet profited so much from this trade as || claim—forbids an American vessel going from 
Great Britain, She has brought her products there | Quebec to British America on the Pacific coast— 
from her East India possessions, from China, from || a trade exactly similar, in its ‘‘ nature and Char- 
New Holland, from all parts of the Eastern world, || acter,” to the trade between New York and San 
and she has had a free and open market, and, asit || Francisco? 

is estimated, has already carried off over two-thirds || I think, Mr. cpomet that I have now demon- 
of the products of our mines of gold. ‘The trade | strated, that neither in the real, if certain and se- 
js to continue to her, as free to her people as to | cured, concessions of the British navigation act, 
ours, with the advantage that she has over us of || nor upon fair principles of reciprocity, are any 
the accessibility of her eastern possessions,—and || more concessions eee demanded from ds by 
yet the British Minister is a non-content! Sir, || the British Minister. But! must take this opportu- | 
when I reflect upon all these things; | ask myself || nity to say, we have real grievances to complain | 


with what the British Government would be con- |! of against his Government, such as | trust he will | 


tent? And the only answer I can find is, in the || bring home to its consideration. We have not, 
hearts of all our common race, contentment with || for example, been fairly dealt with in the recipro- | 
nothing when more can be got. But, in the cry || cal plaster trade of Nova Scotia. To American | 
for **more, more,” there is assurance at least, an || vessels at the port of entry where the plaster is, a 
assurance, that some would say borders on impu- || nominal reciprocity in the way of export has ex- 
dence; but] use no such unparliamentary language || isted, but it has been only nominal; and if the 
as that. | navigation act has changed it for the better, I am 
Thus, having found out, Mr. Speaker, what the || as yet uninformed. True, we have been able to | 
British Government has, | proceed to consider || get plaster at Windsor, but not at the depéts | 
‘*the more”’ that the British Minister wants. To || where it exists; and while British vessels have | 
deal fairly with his claim and his argument, I |; been enabled to approach the depdts themselves, 
quote his very words: | American vessels have been shut out below, some | 
“ As the coasting trade of the United Kingdom is strictly || six miles off, at some nominal place of entry, and>| 
reserved to British vessels, L would not, of course, propose || have thus been subjected to the additional expense | 


to the United States Government that British vessels should | | fee = ota . 
be admitted to trade to and fro between the several ports on | of transportation; 80 that British vessels, by being | 


the eastern const of the United States, because such trade, i thus enabled to take freights cheaper than ours, have 
being sirictly in coasting trade, is, it may be presumed, con- || monopolized for themselves the greater part of the | 
nr ate a eens eee a ne || trade. If that practice is continued now, the Brit- 

pe ison ' ‘as 3d 2 is * 28 . \ - - | 
Btatcs, involving, as itdoes, the necessity of passing through || ish Minister is in duty bound to exert his influence | 


. : aie 
seae and along coasts far beyond the territorial jurisdicuon || to discontinue it,—in duty bound I say, because || 


of the United States, resembles in its nature and character when asking for reciprocity so earnestly, he should, 
the trade carried on between the United Kingdom and the | . 


in ing ; i 

tranemarine possessions of the British crown, into which such small things as these, freely accord it to 
trade the new act authorizes the admission of the vessels of tl us. 
all countries which may be disposed to meet the conces- || Nay, more; before I consent to surrender any | 


sions of Great Brituin in a spirit oe a a = her | more to Great Britain in the way of reciprocity, I | 
Majesty’s Government conceive, that if the United States || “iti 2 | 
vesoels gre to be admitted to this privilege, the United States | demand that the British Government should a 
Government may be fairly expected, in return, to admit | render to us some of our ancient rights and priv- 


British veasels to trade between the Atiaatic and Pacific ileges, which, under one pretence or another, she | 
ports of the United States.” 


| 


es 
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enabled to obtain the restricted priviless.... 
upon in the convention of 1818, the pavers 
taking fish a marine league from ents of 
which we cannot cure and dry them, or the oe 
ilege of curing and drying them upon the oo” 
habited and uninhabitable parts of 1 
and Labrador. Almost our ri 
erles were annulled and abrogated 
our commerce suffers daily under the seve 
strictions of the convention of 1818. §j, befee 
more reciprocity is demanded of us, restore to 
suffering fishermen the right to fish, won th = 
valor and enterprise as British subjects before the 
American Revolution, and solemnly acknowledo, ; 
afterwards in the treaty of our Independence 
1783. Give us back what has unjustly been taken 
from us, and then the British Minister can co “ 
here, and, with clean hands, demand more reci “ 
‘chee us. atv =. 
_ Not less unjust, Mr. Speaker, is Great Brita; 
in withholding from the United States Mare tt 
to the free navigation of the St. Lawrence. Th, 
settled principle of the law of civilized nations, as 
| understand it, is, that the right to navivate ee: 
ters owned in common, is free and equal to Nations 
that own them, and that the right 18 not lost 
even though these waters may happen to flow to 
the ocean through a mouth wholly in the domip. 
ion of but one of the nations. Of the great y per 
Lakes—inland seas they may be better called—one 
that of Lake Michigan) is wholly within our bor. 
ers; and the vast Lake Superior, Lakes Huron 
Erie, and Ontario, are ours as wel! as British wa. 
ters. But upon these, our waters, which find an 
outlet in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, we are not per- 
mitted to sail to the ocean, because in part they 
flow exclusively through British soil. What ag. 
gravates this injustice is, that under the treaty of 
1783, Great Britain, then supposing that the 
sources of the Mississippi were within her bound. 


ewfound| 
hts to the fish. 
at once, und 


'| aries, and that they were navigable waters, insisted 


upon, and freely obtained, the right to navigate 
upon and to follow those waters, through our ter. 
ritories, to the Gulf of Mexico. We, never 
dreaming that the right to navigate the St. Law. 
rence, which we had as British colonists, would 
not be continued to us as American citizens, de- 


| manded no such treaty guarantee, and in the long 


unsettled condition of the wilderness of the North- 
west, the right was of but little practical import. 
ance, and therefore then not hardly pressed. But 
now that millions of our people fee upon these 
inland seas; now that fleets are there—fleets 
greater than ever floated from Venice or Genoa in 
their palmiest days—we demand our right to go 
to the ocean upon our own waters, and under our 
own flag. When the British Minister is author- 
ized by his Government to restore to us that right, 


|| has taken from us. | hold her, sir, to her duty to || as well as that of the fisheries, we shall be far bet- 


We, who have opened an ocean front to Great || give to us, under the law of nations, the free navi- || ter disposed than we can be now, to concede to 
Britain and her colonies, of five thousand one | = of the St. Lawrence. I hold her also to || him our coastwise trade from the Atlantic to the 
’ 


hundred and a miles, upon two oceans, (ex- | 
clusive, toosof the la 


er duty, to surrender to us what she bargained || Pacific ocean. 
kes and of the St. Lawrence,) || for and promised, under the treaty of 1783—the || 


But, sir, if Great Britain had dealt fairly with 


ere called upon here, and in the way of reci- || right to take, dry, and cure fish upon the banks of || us, and we had none of these serious causes of 


procity too, to surrender our Atlantic and Pacific || Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and other neighbor- 

coasting tradé, because it resembles the trade car- || ing British provinces. I deeply regret that the | 
ried on between the United Kingdom and her | time allowed for discussion here, in this House, | 
transmarine possessions! Sir, it is our good for- || does not enable me to show, as I can, that Great 
tune that our country is large; that it abounds on | Britain has dealt with us wrongfully, and unjustly, | 


i 


complaint, there are great reasons of State wiiy, 
just now, we should not trust to the chances of 
diplomacy the surrender of this important coast- 
wise trade. It is vain to disguise, sir, that a great 
struggle is about to arise between us and Great 


both oceans with good harbors; and that itis not || in this business of the fisheries; that phe has ] Britain for the mast of@the Pacific seas—a 


n country of divided colonies, but a Republican || taken from us our rights, (we are not asking con- || struggle, I trust, and I 


Empire, if | may be allowed the phrase, that is || cessions,) rights common to us, as British subjects, 
as contiguous and as conterminous as Great Britain || with Great Britain, before the Revolution, and 
itvelf. No man need go off American soil when || continued to us (ipso verbo) in the treaty of 1783, | 
going from one extreme to another of this great || which established our Independence. Under that | 
Republic. it is all one land—all the coast of one | treaty till the declaration af war in 1812, we | 
dnd the seme people, though that coast is on two || enjoyed the right to take, cure, and dry fish upon. 
far-distant oceans. The American flag canbe car- || the banks of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and the 
ried on foot and by land, from the ‘Ten of the || neighboring British possessions,—but, much. to | 
Madawaska, in Maine, to the Gulf of California. || the amazement of the American negotiators of the 
It is our misfortune, ag yet—but we trust it will || treaty of Ghent, and to the American people, it 
not be our misfortune long—that our flag cannot be || was found that the British Government, soon after 
carvied by sea from ocean to ocean, without going || the peace, abrogated that right, drove off our 


we offset our ocean front of five thousand one || the right we had as colonies, and the right we had 
hundred and twenty miles agains@the limited goast | as an ee people, continued by the treaty 
of the United Kingdom, and that coast upon two | of 1783. ‘The treaty of Ghent, we had no doubt, 
oceans, a frir offeet to any trade we have, or are i! when tiated, continued to us what the treaty 
likely to have, with the British transmarine pos- || of 1783 guarantied; but the then Brit.-h Govern- 
sessions. If we measure our articles of export, |, ment soon taught us the contrary, and it was only 
the adventage | have shown is all with British res a long and arduous struggle on the part of 
ships. ff we number our harbore, the activity, 


acound. Cape Horn. If we measure our coast, || fishermen, and contended that the war = 


Messrs. Adams, Rush, and Gailatin, that we were 


lieve, not of arms, bit 
of all the arts of peace—a struggle in industry, !0 
enterprise and energy, for the commerce of that 
_ virgin world, which is but just opened to us 
rom the shores of Oregon and California. We 


‘| stand but as a people of yesterday ‘upon these 


shores. Our flag has but just passed the Rocky 
mountain barriers, and we have yet scarcely re- 
alized that it looks down u the commerce of 
Asia and the islands of ocean, from a flag- 
staff of our own, planted our own soil. Be- 
fore that foothold is firm, the British Minister asks 
a very valuable share of our trade. The old and 
well-seated mistress of the Eastern world, whose 
ocean empire stretches from the straits of Babel- 
mandel to the seas of Japan, and whose Indian en 
pire sways over ahundred millions of British sub 
iadee British protection there; eoaton to ve whe 
u i comes to us W 

ing upon the Pacific seas, and demands 


of a 
herself. We cannot disguise the fact,.if we woul, 


ever 8p 
any suc 
We wl 
within ' 
prise of 
we call 
spait. 
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the oe 
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~ hat on the north of us, stretching from ocean |) as the British Minister says will be produced in || fortune too, | must confi be Oo uneart 

_ th , as we stretch, is the vast Canadian col- | England, if, as he apprehends, the iden. on the part and to raise from the ay ‘he teealiee ae ine 

wy with the valuable possession of Vancouver s || of our Government is carried out, of changing || country, that has for months been sleeping on 

jgand, on the Pacific seas, abounding, it is said, || the duty on iron. ' || your table, to show that that country has other in- 

is coal We feel and know that the trade of Sir, we who have been attentive observers of || terests, as well as that one which has overwhelmed 
exico, and of the South American Pacific States, || British commercial history, and of British parlia- || now nearly six months all others; nay more, 

pil in British hands. The gigantic Indian || mentary debate, know very well why to foreign- || to awaken, I hope and trust, larger views of our 

snpire British arms have established from the In- | built ships, when purchased by British subjects, || nationality, a broader and betier comprehension 
and beyond the Ganges, from Cape Comorin || were given in the late British navigation act, British || of our glorious Republic and its destinies; and if 

the Himalaya mountains, looms up before us | registers. It was to have cheap ships, as well as || for the hour, | have hushed sectional strife, and 

ip all its randeur. Van Dieman s Land, New || to have cheap freights and cheap bread. It was || made this House think of éur common Union, and 

aland, ustralia—these are colonies that may || to enable her people, when throwing open their | share with me in pride over the Present and in 

pake nations of themselves. Why cannot Great || ports to other nations, to be enabled to compete }| patriotic aspirations for the Future, it has beea an 
iain be content with the coastwise trade of || with them in freights by puchasing ships wherever | at not altogether misspent. 

yj of these that she has monopolized for her- || they could be built cheapest. No British states- || — _—y——__—— 

ei? Why stretch out her broad and ever- || man ever threw out the idea, even in debate, that | THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION. 

ping hand to clutch the commerce between || its perpos was to benefit these United States, and | a 

ew York or Boston, and San Francisco or the || so to obtain a claim of reciprocity from us. The | SPEECH OF MR. J. MEACHAM, 

Columbia river ? Sir, Great Britain has a Start || fact was, timber is cheaper in the north of Europe || OF VERMONT, 

apon the Pacific which we should despair of || than it is in England, and labor is cheaper on || Ie rue Heuss op. Repassenrarives 

ever approachtig to compete with, if there was || the Baltic than it is in England, and the object || ‘May 14, 1850 , 

wy such feeling as despair in the American heart. || was to have the cheapest ships. [t cost as much, | : oy ae . 

We who have raised up this mighty Republic || it was well said in the House of Commons, to | In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 








yithin this age and generation, recognize no enter- || bring ship-building timber from Georgia and || Union, on Mr. McCuerwanp’s Bill relating to 
ise of others, that we cannot undertake; no task || Virginia to Maine and New York, as from the | California. 

we cannot achieve, and therefore, we never de- || Baltic to England, and it was well known that || Mr. MEACHAM said: 

wait. We feel that within us already, that tells us || our shipwrights demanded and had much higher Mr. Cuarmman: The bill before us proposes to 


we are soon to Share with the proud mistress of || wages than British shipwrights would put up |, %¢mit California, to erect territorial governments 

the ocean, the commercial empire of the Pacific || with. It required, therefore, much ingenuity on || for Utah and New Mexico, and, by the purchase 

wa. Thanks to the spirit, the enlarged compre- || the part of the British Minister to invent or to dis- || Of the claims of Texas, to settle the boundaries 
pension, the daring conceptions of my own im- }| cover that anything lurked in this part of the | between that State and New Mexico. 1 propose 
mediate constituents in New York, and no thanks, || British navigation act of advantage tous. I rather || discuss that bill. lt isa practical subject. Who- 
sir, to this Congress, Which when inyoked, lent || suspect, that he had in hisjmind’s eye the advan- || ver consents to take part in the present discussion, 
them no friendly aid, we shall soon be drawn by || tages which Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova | and scorns to repeat the arguments of others, must 
the locomotive from Chagres to Panama. The || Scotia, where there are little or no duties on cord- || be content with the critie’s reputation, of having 
genius of our Fulton will carry us over the seas, || age or iron, would have over the ship-builders of || been at a feast of learning and stolen the scraps, 

and the capital of our countrymen will make the || Maine and New Hampshire and Massachueetts, || . It is surprising to see the efforts on the other 
iron horse walk with us through the barriers of the || if we would only let these British colonies build ! side of the House to make political capital out of 

Isthmus. Sir, when that work is done, as done || our ships. Labor is cheaper there than in the || the pending controversy. The gentleman who haa 

it will be soon, we shall begin to be able to com- | United States. The English, the Scotch, or the || just closed (Mr. Savage] is the most zealous of 

pete with Great Britain for the Pacifie trade. But, || Irish immigrant never discovers the full value of || the number. They seize the floor, and rush for- 
we shall not be on a par with her, till the concep- || himself as a man, so as to raise his old European 1 ward as if to announce a new ee With 
tion of Cortez, the dream of two centuries, is re- || rate of wages, till he puts his foot in the United || all the earnestness of the philosopher rushing from 
alized by our countrymen, in the connection by || States. We know that ships can be built in || the bath, they cry “ Eureka! Eureka !"’—TJ have 
canal and river navigation of the two great oceans || the British provinces some twenty per cent. or || fownd it! Ihave found it! Found what, sir? Why, 
of the world. Thanks again, sir, to the enterprise || move cheaper than in New England or New | I have found, that in the last presidential canvass 
and energy of my own immediate constituents in H York. Perhaps it is not wise for me, then, as | the friends of Genegal Taylor used different mo- 
the main, this dream of mankind is already in the || mywconstituents are large purchasers of Maine- || tives in different sections of the Union, to aid his 
process of realization. The river San Juan, in || built ships, to resist the purchase where it can || election. If granted, is there anything new in that? 
Nicaragua, will soon be navigated by -American || be cheapest made. But | desire to show what || Has not the same been true in every election since 
steamboats, and, through the lakes of the interior, || sort of reciprocity lurks in this proposition of || the time of President Monroe? Was not that 
access will soon be found by breaking down the | the British Minister. I desire, too, to establish || trae of the friends of Adams and Clay, Crawford 
brief barriers of the Pacific ocean. New York |! the fact, that ship-building is a great branch of |, and Jackson, and the successor of Jackson? Take 
companies project and superintend the execution of our manufacturing industry, and to have Maine | ay subject that had been prominent before the 
these great works, and they will not fail or falter || recognized as a State well protected by our laws, || s imeae turn itany side up, or either end up—torn 
in their hands. Show our people only what is |, and one of our largest manufacturing States—a fact || "+ !nside out, or outside in, and on ever face, you 
necessary to be done, and it will be done. Until || which, when her Representatives have votes to give || Would find eithera voteor speech of Mr. Van Buren, 
these works are done, however, I am not willing || upon the tariff, I regret to say, they too often for- |, Sectional motives were plied in the election of Gen, 
to share with Great Britain our coastwise Pacific || get. But my constituents are not altogether unin- |, Harrison. ‘The friends of Mr. Polk had morethan 
and Atlantic trade, nor should I be then, unless she | terested in this, though not afraid of competition || two—they had Texas, the tariff, and the North- 
made her navigation act irrepealable by the Queen || with ship-builders in any part of the world. In || western boundary. They had a motive for the 
of England in Council, and unless she restored to || my own congressional district are the largest ship- ] torrid, the temperate, and the frigid zone up to 54° 
us our ancient rights upon the St. Lawrence and || yardsin the United States, From the hard hands, | 40’. We can come nearer home to those who are 
the coasts of Nova Scotia and New Foundland. utclear heads, of my constituents, went forth those || Waging this war for political gain. Go up to the 
For the present we need every advantage we have laces of the ocean, that took the stars and stripes, || gallery of the Patent Office, and in a case hard by 
on the Pacific coast, to enable us to strengthen, and || by steam, around Cape Horn, and whose keels | the camp-chest of Washington, you will see a form 
increase our commerce there, and to prepare for || first ploughed the shores of California. These | having two heads—one looking northand the other 
that great struggle which we must have with || shipwrights—these artificers in iron—these men of 'south. 1 will not vouch for the te which 
Great Britain for the commercial mastery of the || hard work but of high genius, create, perfect, and | asserts that it came into life on the night of the 
Pacific world. | adorn all that private steam ocean marine, which, | last Baltimore Convention; showing that nature, 

Thanking the House now, Mr. Speaker, for the || in the event of another war with England, is to || even in her lowest works, sympathized with the 
attention they have given to this discussion of a || dispute with her the empire of the seas. Sir, they | sublime production of the day, that came forth 
far from exciting and purely commercial topic—a || have an interest, then, in understanding well where | upon the stage with one life written for the face 
topic of peace, so unlike that of discord with which | they are, and what, if anything is to be done. It |, that looked northward, and another for the face 
this Hall has rang since December last—I promise || would, I am sure, produce “a very disagreeable | that looked southward. I do not bring forward 
‘o relieve them Rom any further attention after |, effect upon public opinion’ among them, if they || these things as charges against the distinguished 
briefly dwellin upon one more point, the second || were compelled to work for British wages, or to ‘men to whom they refer. Such motives may be 

nt that the British Minister made in his letter of || put up with a British laborer’s fare. Thegreater || used by the friends of a candidate without any just 
anuary Ist, viz: ; the necessity, therefore, for my insisting that all |paccusation of duplicity against the candidate him- 

That to British-built ships be given American || these things which the British Minister demands of | self. But I do bring them for a purpose they serve, 
registers when purchased by American citizens, || us be kept here, as things for legislation here, never | to show the gentleman, that if he courts a contest 

ause to American-built ships aré given British | to be parted with even by indirection, as in a trust || of this kind, there may be blows to take, as well as 
“See when purchased b British subjects. to our Committee of Foreign Affairs. blows to give. 

But before I go further I wish to say, that the And now, Mr. Speaker, [am nearly done. It | These things are“not to my purpose or my taste. 
third request which the British Minister makes, viz: | has been my misfortune in addressing you, that || I have regretted to see men whowering down upon 
that no addition be made to the duties imposed | since March last, I have scarcely thought of the || this Hoyse the relies of old partisan sectional 
by the present tariff, 1 leave to the discussion of 'many and complicated topics upon which, this || stump speeches, only that they might trickle back 
other gentlemen, especially to the gentlemen from | day, I have so suddenly been summoned to speak; | to the great ocean, and be taken up and poured 
Pennsylvania, upon which State aim sure, there . wi that, therefore, such order and method of | out on some after Congress in a more furious del- 
will be “a disagreeable .effect”” “ produced || exposition have failed me, which, it may be, | || uge. {t is for ourshame that we have wasted Fo 
upon public opinion,’ if something is not done by might have had, if but an half hour’s prepara- || much time in squabbling over party politica ard 
this Congrese—an effect quite as * disagreeable” |) tion had been allowed. But, it has been my good || hurling provoking sectional taunts, while the sul- 
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limest spectacle in the history of the world is 
passing beforé us. . 
This discussion has often recalled a description 
given by Livy of a Roman battle-field, where the 
combatants, shrouded in. a temporary mist, were. 
so hotly engaged in the contest, that they heeded 
not a violent earthquake which was shaking their 
cities, changing the course of their rivers, and up- 
heaving the foundation of the mountains. The 
Spaniard was on the shores of the Pacific an hun- 
dred years before Smith landed at Jamestown, or 
the Pilgrim trod the rock of Plymouth. Since that 
time, he Saxon race has crossed and conquered a 
continent. They have reached the shore, and in 
three years done more for mankind than the Span- 
iard had done in three centuries. ‘They have not, 
like Cortes and Pizaro, seized the golden stores, 
and fled from the country, leaving the marks of 
their desolation in smouldering villages and a 
slaughtered people. They have settled down in 
that country as their home. They have shown | 
their purpose and their wisdom, in framing and | 
adopting, as their own, one of the noblest State 
constitutions ever formed by human hands. With | 
that constitution they appear before us, and ask 
for admission. Relying on the practice of this | 
Government, on the plighted faith of a treaty, and 


on promies made before the conquest, they de- 
mand a place in this Union. Why are they not 
admitted? ‘Their proceedings are charged as irreg- 
ular: Congress has given them no power to form 
a State government—they have had no census. 
Grant it; but it is shown that they are in the line 
of safe precedents, by acting as a majority of the 
seventeen new States have acted. It was proved, 
beyond controversy, in the Senate yesterday, by 
Mr. Cray, that they have a population entitling 
them to two Representatives. [t is charged that 
foreigners vo in their elections. Grant that, 
too. How was it in Michigan?’ Foreigners were 
marched to the ballot-box, in Indian file, and de- 
posited votes which they could not write, or read, 
or understand, when spoken. The convention, 
that gave assent to the conditions of admission, 
was not called by legal authority, but by the chair- 


man of a Democratic State Committee. Not one- le The second proposition of this bill is to erect 


third of the people of that State ever assented to 
the terms of admission. I had prepared myself 


to diseuss the whole question, but others more || 


fortunate in geining the floor, have brought out 
the main facts. I do not propose to repeat them. 
I have no diaposition to turn over the old kaleido- 
scope to get a new reflection from the same bits of 
broken glass. I consider the objections as really 
given ap. The ——— from Georgia, across 
the way, [Mr. Wetisorn,] whose spirit we all 
admired, and I wish all might have imitated, pro- 
posed to admit California with her present consti- | 
tution, restricting her southern boundary to 36’ 20° | 
north latitude. Wasthere any more irregularity in 
the want of congressional action, or in want of a 
census, or in votes of foreign population south of 
that line, than there was north of it? If not, then 
that offer surrenders the whole question, on the 
ground of irregularity. Almost every southern 
speaker has consented to give up his objections, 
provided territorial governments are given to Utah | 
and New Mexico without the proviso. What | 
uoes that prove? One of two things, most cer- | 
tainly: either that there is no real objection, or 
else, that it stands on such slippery morality, that 
it can be moved for a fair price. Every one can 
have his choice in the horns of that dilemma. 

But when you have given up all controversy 
about California, why link it with others, many of 
them old and offensive, about which there is dis- 
om Te bind the carcass to the living man? 

have a right to a vote on California as a distinct 
measure. J havea right to myself and my, 
constituents on the record in favor, No man 
can justly deprive me of that right by compelling 
me to vote against California because you have 
united it with other hostile measures in a huck- 
stering compromise. Why are all the 
to be settled from one section ? 
at the North in which we feel a str interest. 
We wish a change from the tariff policy of 1846. 
The wool-growing and manufacturing interests, 
and the iron interest, are all staggering on the verge 
of ruin; they are in a state of siege, looking, as 
they have a right to leok, for the Government to 
come to the rescue, Many of the manufacturers 





|| to be admitted into the Union. 


ures 
We have measures 


The California Question— Mr. 


of the North have struggled against adverse fortune 
without a dividend since the passage of the tariff 
of 1846. Intelligence has just reached us that in one 
village a thousand operatives are thrown out of 
employ in a single day; and that in three months, 
probably more than ten thousand must share the 
same fatein New England. In these circumstan- 
ces we are tortured by this perpetual delay. As 
a northern man, | feel mortified that five months 
of the session are now passed «nd the Committee 
on Manufactures have not had their first meeting. 

We feel anxious that something should be done by 
t establishing an agricultural bureau to aid the farm- 
ers, who constitute two-thirds of the people of 
this nation. The Government has worked long 
enough for the benefit of politicians and placemen; 
it is ime that something was done for the people 
| themselves. We wish to see improvements in the 
| rivers and harbors in all parts of the land, a meas- 
ure that was thwarted by an Executive veto. Now, 
| Suppose we insist on inserting in a compromise all 


; 


| these measures for commerce and agriculture and 


manufactures, and declare the one shall not pass 
| without the rest, California will appear with a tail 


| as long and ominous as the tail ofa comet, por- 





sectional interests linked with her? Isit nota con- 
fession that they cannot be risked on their own 
merits—that they cannot go alone, and therefore 
they must come crouching along under the wing 
| of California? The splendid vessel, rigged an 
manned on the distant shore, starts on her voyage; 
she doubles the cape; at length the “ae announ- 
ces that she has reached the offing. 


the beach to witness her advent. The cry arises, 
why does she delay her coming? The only an- 
swer that can be given is, that there is a banterin 

| process going on inthe commercialdivan. Eac 

| one wishes to profit by hercoming. She must tow 
| in his packet, or his sooty whaler, or junk, or fish- 
/ing smack. At length it is gravely decided that 
| she must put out to sea again, or come dragging on 


craft on all the coast. 


governments for Utah and New Mexico. I ob- 
| ject to it, because it excludes the ordinance of 1787. 

Vermont was the first to exclude slavery from her 
borders. She was the first to take the position 
| now held by the free States in regard to slavery 
| in the territories. On November 11, 1819, she 
passed this resolution: 

In GeneRAL AssemBLy, Nov. 11, 1819, 

The General Assembly of the State of Vermont view 
with deep voncern the attempt to introduce slavery into the 
| territories of the United States, and to legalize it in States 
They regard it as a measure 
manifestly tending to increase and perpetuate an evil of no 
| ordinary magnitude and danger; of magnitude, as it de- 
| prives a portion of mankind of those privileges which re- 





| and that possibly at no distant p*riod; subject the master to 
| the vengeance of the siave; and, as it will retain the phys- 
| ical foree of the slaveholding States for self- preservation, 
| when it may be most needed for national effort or defence. 
| They regard it as tending to increase the number of slaves ; 

as the extending their territories, and increasing their de- 
| mand and value, will encourage the violation of all laws 
made to prohibit their importation; and as tending to per- 
| petuate slavery, by adding the influence and power of States 

to be formed within our territories, which eventually may 


|| constitute a majority of the Unioa. 


They do not perceive that the plea of necessity, on which 


| the existence of slavery can alone be palliated, will extend 
| to the territories of the United States. 
| that the powers of Congress are adequate to the effective 
| ee of the further introduction of slavery, that they 
| have the supreme power of legislation over the territories 
| for all purposes of national concegn, and that they are not 
| bound to assent to the admission of any State into the 
| Union, unless upon such conditions as shall be consistent 
with the general welfare. 
| The General Assembly do therejore resolve, thatour Sen- 
| ators be instructed, and our Representatives in Congress be 
requested, to use their influence to prohibit the introduction 
of slavery into the territories of the United States, and to 
| prevent its poten iapnitapd in any State hereafter to be ad- 
| mitted into the Union. 


is wrong in itself—that it tends to weaken the na- 


plea of necessity—and that Congress has the con- 
stitutional power to prohibit it. i 

timents now. The doctrine that controverts them 
is a modern doctrine, affirming that men may go 
to any. territery of the United States, carrying with 
them all that is held as rty in their several 


They cannot doubt |) 
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She put her reasons on the record, that slavery || no reference 


tional strength—that it cannot be tolerated oa the || withstanding. 


States. There isa remar uniformity in the ‘upon 
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utterance of thatdoctrine. Look th m9 
debates in both houses of Con ae" ~ long! 
always in the same stereotyped form, e a ' 
suppose that as a mere matter of taste, for the oN” 
of novelty, it would sometimes be varied. a 
still holds the same immutable formula. Tyo" 
son is pane the expression and Mt 
kill the doctrine. Say that you have a right 
earry your local laws into the territories, and ie 
make an ys ery expression that every co 
will drop like hot iron. It is not true as to de 
State, north or south. There are fifty ‘ala 
Vermont who own a bank, with a capital of - 
hundred thousand dollars: They hold anq a 
age their property by local laws of the State, 

wey now propose to take that bank and miors,, 
to California, where the law prohibits bankin 
or to a territory where there are no laws on Mo 
subject. They propose to hold and Manage thei 
property in their new residence just as they have 
done in their old residence. There gg not a coun ; 
justice in all the land so green thet he would a, 
laugh in their faces. 

hy was there a constitutional and legal 


vision for the recapture of fugitive slaves et the ; 


|| tending war and pestilence to the land. Why are || are property under the general law of the land: 


those provisions are needless, Their adoption ang 
the present demand for their execution, is a cop. 
fession that slaves are held as property by locg| 
laws,and cannot be carried beyond the jurisdic. 
tion of thatlaw. A slave escapes and makes his 
way to Canada; in your stables is a horse that has 
been fed and groomed by. that negro; he snaps his 


L _ The masses |) tether and follows over the same road to the same 
of people, roused and joyous at the tidings, throng || place. 


You can go and take the one, but must 
eave the other. hy is this so? Because the 


| one is, and the other is not, held as property by 


the common law of the world. Takea slave and 
cross Mason and Dixon’s line. The moment you 
have passed that boundary, he ceases to be prop. 
erty. You are still in the Union, and under the 
shield of the Constitution. Why can you no 
still hold your property? Because the power of 


_ behind her all the old, crazy, crippled, water-logged || your local a is exhausted. You have gone be. 


ond its limit. As a reasoning man, tell me the 
difference between facing northward and wesi- 
ward, when you cross the line of demarkation for 
local slaveholding law. 

The sentiment of Vermont is sustained by 
southern authority. It is found in the celebrated 
Mississippi case, Groves vs. Slaughter, tried in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, Jaauary, 
1841. That case had reference to the inter-Stae 
slave trade. In the argument of it, the Hon. R. 
J. Walker assumed that Congress had no power 
to regulate the traffic in slaves, because they are 
not property but persons. They are not mer- 
chandise, subject to the general commercial regu- 
lations, because they are not recognized as property 


. | outof the State where they are held. ‘ |t was 
| publican principle guaranties to all; of danger, as it may, |) 


‘ commerce in merchandise, r ed as such by all 
‘ the States, and not commerce in persons, tha\ was 
‘ designed to be regulated by Congress. Commerce 


‘in persons, if it may be so called, was not in- 


‘tended to be lated by Congress, because it 
‘ was peculiar — local, and not national.” —.dp- 
pendix to Peters’s Reports, vol. 15, p. 53. 

if that doctrine be true, it is because slaves are 
property by local, and not by general law. That 
is the sentiment of Vermont. It is not new. lt 
is older than the thunder of Winthrop, or Web- 
ster, or Wilmot. The old battery, whence it origin- 
ated, is still sound, and sends forth its annual 


‘charges. I believe it has been found easier 1 


pervert than to.answer it. It was declared thirty 
years since. In that time, five new slave States 
have been admitted. She has remonstrated against 
them all, and most omeey against the last. But 
they have been admitted by the constituted av- 
thority, and she has submitted. A whole genert- 
tion has come and gone since that was prociaimed. 
lt was the utterance of honest sentiment, and had 

to political effect, the Senatorial 
New Pi rw to the contrary nol 
t events us to suppose 
that her sister States do not accuse Vermont of 


sneers of 


‘hese are her sen- || putting her light under bushel, or smothering bet 


: wi a new principle, after e . 
were 8g ired. You knew beforehand that if 


be reas. nt had a lien 
for ou took it with that mor 
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are almost helplessly wallowing in the trough of thought of this session, tll it was eclipsed by the 
| the sea. If the tempest shall drive us to the cliffs, || gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. McLawe,) in re- 
aa t | every survivor on every floating fragment of the | gard to this District. He saya, “ if Congress shall 
os) unquestionably, is governments for the terri- || wreck will curse’the plan of annexation and the || abolish slavery in the District of Columbie, Mary- 

vs with the proviso; that was first presented || authors who brought it upon the country. Let || land could resume her jurisdiction over the same; 
er adoption. If that cannot be secured, there is | those who have caused these perils of the Union || her courts, her processes, and her constables, are 

jittle doubt that she will sustain the plan of the || now come forward and remove them; let them || all at command, and even her militia.” We had 
F ‘dent. She regards the plan as originating in || exorcise the spirit they have raised. They have || supposed that Congress had exclusive jurisdiction 

iotic MOLVeS; and she esteems its author as | the power in both branches of Congress—if they || over this territory; but it seems that Maryland 
rot the most impartial, and noble-minded, and | will use it for a just and honorable settlement of || has reserved rights, which underlie all her ces- 
tional-minded patriots that has trod the presi- | this controversy of their own creation, they will sions. This is certainly the most novel—to free- 


—. She is not prompted by the flashy and | 
et zeal of a new political convert, but by 
enatled and abiding principle. Her choice, 


: 
} 
: 











7 ential platform since the organization of the || receive from a generous country not only oblivion || men the most insulting—doctrine of ‘the session. 
s government. But she can consent to no plan, to i] of the past, but gratitude for the future. } [t assumes that we are here the mere wards and 
. yo action or non-action, and to no compromise that || An important element in the campaign of 1844, || tenants-at-will on the domain of Maryland. If we 
: joes not give positive and permanent security for || was the impression made at the North that if|| do not legislate according to her judgment, she is 
te jeedom in the territories. You cannot change '| Texas came into fhe Union, at least one-half of || ready to spring upon us with all her civil and 
hat purpose. You may as well attempt to unset- | her territory would be free, because the soi! and | military power. 
‘ de the foundations of her everlasting mountains. || climate were not fitted to sustain slavery. That || Put yourself on that doctrine before the people of 
ie The third proposition of this bill is to purchase || was the burden of the press and the political ora: || this nation, and they will tell you that you stand on 
. he claim of Texas to the disputed territory be- || tor. Among numerous authorities to prove it, no || a slippery place, and the things that shall come on 
tween her and New Mexico. It was amusing to || name was more frequently cited than the name of || you make haste; thatthe inhabitants of this District 
we the manner in which that matter first came || Henry Cray. But when Texas came in, covered | will have their choice between their slavery and 
iefore the Senate. A bill was reported for the || all over with ae were disappointed || their capital. But let us return to Texas. There 
,. simission of California, and for territorial govern- || because they had n duped. It was this that are two questions to be settled: has Texas a right 
nents for Utah and New Mexico. For these the || caused a revulsion of feeling, in a large portion, }| to sell? and if so, do we wish to buy? I have ex- 
} committee were responsible; and then there came || back to the original po This will solve for || amined with care, and | trust with candor, all the 
d otting into the camp a loose unbridled colt that | my predecessor, [Mr. Savace,] what appeared to || arguments of the eminent od aan in the 
. yo man would claim and no man would own, a || hima great mystery, that there should be such a || past and present Congress. 1| admit their ability 
} posal to purchase for a blank sum the claim of || vote for Mr. Polk in the North, with Texas as a || and apparent sincerity. I must confess, at least, 
Pex. The author of this bill, with a bolder hand, || test, and still the men who voted in Congress for || some lingering doubts as to the title of Texas to 
. has caught and harnessed that colt; whether it will || annexation should be so unpopular. Those men || lands which she claims as against New Mexico. 
3 aid strength to the team, time alone can determine. || saw what was coming, and the momentof leaving | She cannot hold by any act of this Government. 
; Hehas at least fixed the price; he proposes to pay || these halls, they fled for a city of refuge as if the | The resolutions of annexation were passed before 
¢ wn millions of dollars. I suppose it is already || avenger of blood was on their track, and they || the constitution of Texas was adopted, and, con- 
imerocably ordained that we and our children, and || never halted till, panting and breathless, they stood || sequently, before those expanded limits were au- 
‘ our children’s children, are to be taxed for Texas. || under the same shelter with Dix and Niles. | thoritatively claimed. We suppose those resolu- 
ltrast that, as free agents, we may have a voice in || | One part of that territory was secured to free- || tions admit as a State, thet Texas which was a 
| 


determining whether that burden shall be increased. || dom by the terms of annexation. ‘ In such State || Mexican province. By those limits, as laid down 
Many words have been wasted to show who’|| ‘ or States as shall be formed out of said territory || by Humboldt, [ am willing to abide. She claims 
is responsible for the annexation of Texas, and || ‘ north of said Missouri compromise line, slavery || according to Disturnell’s map, because that map 
, the evils that have flowed from it. It is easily || ‘or involuntary servitude (except for crime) shall || was appended to the treaty with Mexico, It was 
witled; for the facts are recent, and any intelligent || ‘be prohibited.” That declaration is positive, || acknowledged, before a committee of Congress, by 
man can relate them without a reference to docu- || unconditional; dependent neither on the assent of || the publisher of that map, that the Texian bound- 
ments, Task your attention to that point, and [ || Texas, nor the people who shall form that State. || aries were so arranged as to make it saleable in a 
do so with no design of gathering materials for || Is there any possible way of avoiding that con-|| Texas market. I do not wish to abide such au- 
reproaching any man or party. “I speak with || tract? The gentleman from Texas |Mr. How- || thority. Texascannot hold by any act of Mexico. 
the freedom of history and without offence.” In || ARD] seemed to have made the discovery. On the || It is asserted that a treaty was made with Santa 
April, 1844, President Tyler sent to the Senate a || 22d January he made this declaration : '| Anna while he was a prisoner. The validity of 
treaty of annexation, which was rejected bya vote || _“‘ The two Governments did not undertake to abolish || that treaty depended on the after ratification of 
of 16 to 35, but a single northern Senator, Mr. || slavery in 9p gene a by the resolutions of an- || México, which was never given. Texas may 
Woodbury, voting in favor of it. At that time ali || nexation, It was an instaion exieing In the whole €3-|] have been unjastly treated in the transaction, but 
: . ? 9 > 
parts and all parties of the North were decidedly || ished by the State itself, or unless Texas shall consent to || that does not make her treaty good. She cannot 
opposed to it. This . shown by the resolutions 04 pr eaten Sei aeie Sa tae a to add > oe by showing that a = 
of Conventions and Legislatures, and the voice of ; - at a emp —- n outwitted and cheated by an acknowledge 
the press. A Democratic organ uttered the general oprah ars! plow falinte the cee ee Se rascal. ‘The capitulation of Bexar, and the testi- 
sentiment, when it said, “ rather than annexation || shx!l insist upon the terms of the compact. Sir, Texas will || mony of a subaltern general, Filisola, and the 
letthere be an impassable gulf between Texas and || %tand up to the South, on the question of southern rights, || Mexican Secretary of War, are good evidence to 
the Union.” ‘The matter was taken into the Bal- || Suv "ian She will never consent, under the pretence of || show that there was a compulsory consideration 
; . ’ g her boundary, that her rights as a southern State, ; 
timore Convention, was inserted and announced as || under the resolutions of annexation, shall be impaired, by || With Santa Anna. He was compelled to use that 
apartof the Democratic creed. Then there was 4 || introducing within ber limits the principle of free-soil || as a means of escape from the toils of his conquer- 














change, a greatand sudden change. A large portion || Were slavery is guarantied to her by the compact.” or; but they prove nothing as to a consideration 
ofthe party wheeled to cover their file leaders. We It is now settled how. Texas will stand up to the || between Texas and Mexico. i Burgoyne 
went into the canvass, the Whigs North and || South. Will the gentleman take some proper oc- |) had promised, on consideration of getting out of 


South against annexation, the Democrats North || casion to tell us how she will stand up to the || the clutches of Gates, that the St. Lawrence should 
and South in favor of it. In New York there was || Worth? be the boundary between the United States and 
asmall party which held the political balance of That is in keeping with an intimation given in || the British provinces, should you expect that 
that State, when New York held the balance of the || the Senate, by lr Poot. just six days before, || promise to be kept? His master would have told 
Union. _If this is not clear, every one may see a |} that no State would ever be formed out of that || him that he was sent out to fight, not to sell terri- 
parallel in electing the Speaker of this House. Ia territory the “whole of whose territorial domain | tory or settle boundaries. exico, with Roman 
both cases the balance was so managed, by design || will be located north of the line of 36° 30’.”’ All | sternness, declares that she sent her general to de- 
or accident, as to secure the triumph of the Dem- || which being interpreted, means this: Whenever || fend, and not betray the country; that she is not 
ccrat and the slaveholder. We came out of that || that part of Texas is formed into a State, it will | bound by his treaty, because she never gave him 

canvass with fifty-eight electoral votes of the North || be united with a portion of territory south of 36° | power to do that kind of business. 
for Mr, Clay, and one hundred and six for Mr. || 30’, and that part south of 36° 30’—though only a The great authority of Mr. Polk is brought to 
Polk. This was regarded as the popular decision. || rood in width—will determine the character of the |) sanction the claim. | do not propose to balance it 
In the next Congress Texes was annexed, by al- || whole new State, making it a slave State. You || by the ‘authority of another President believing 
most a clear party vote throughout the Union. It || have now almost the entire State of Missouri for exactly the reverse. There are many things in 
will be seen, then, that so far as power is con- || slavery, north of 36°30’. You design, contrary || which the opinion of Mr. Polk would have great 
cerned, the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Mc- || to an express contract, to have 5° 30’ of Texas, | influence with me, some in which it would be final. 
Ane] is right in his bonst, that it was done by || nofth of that line, for the same purpose. I now || This is not one of them. With the strictest in- 
mocratic power. But there is a question that || put it to the gentleman, if that is not the fair infer- | tegrity, which I cheerfully accord him, he had a 

i] 





lies farther back, who put that power in motion in || ence and the real meaning of his language? [Mr. || strong bias to partial decision. Texas made him 
that particular diveetion? Not northern men, cer- || Howarp rose in his ies and demeeited. One | President, and he must have felt bound by gratitude 
'ainly, nor southern men as a body, nor even asa || gentleman assents. And I ask him to show me, || to her. When that opinion was first expressed, it 
majority, but it was done by men from the South, || in the whole history of this Government, such an || was for extending the en of his own country 
having for their avowed object the protection, if || instance of a violated compact. Texas voluntarily || against a foreizn power. w en he reaffirmed it, 
hot the exterision, of slavery. The war and ac- || made that pledge; her own Representative now | he had a still stronger motive. [t was the only 

sition are the ackhowlethed, as they were the | boldly declares that she does not mean to keep it. || defence for the Mexican war. Take away that, 


oreseen results. This is the history, and it shows || Can that gentleman, or any other approving such || and you leave him without apol for one of the 
us who are responsible for the'pteocat crisis—who | Conilet, Catv rouril’ and talk about se toing greatest acts of injustice in mbaern history. In 
ve brought ypon us our dangers—why i and standing 7 compromises” The genius of || questions of this kind Mr. Polk does not the 

i Texas is prolific. was the original 


usual weight of his own great authority. hen 








is that the waves are now dashing over us, while we 
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a man has made a “ clear and unquestionable’’ 
mistake of five degrees and two-thirds, in a north- 
western boundary, you must not quote him on me, 
to decide a point in southern geography. __ 

My deliberate conviction is, thata good business- 
man would not buy a farm of mountain or desert 
land with no better title than Texas can give to 
that territory. But if the title is good, if she could 
bring a guarantee from the Creator of the world, 
why should we wish to purchase it? If it is really 
hers, let her keep it; if no, we do not wish to oy 
it, Certainly we cannot think of doing so wit 
the amendment which the honorableemember [Mr. 
Howarp] has offered to this bill. That amend- 
ment proposes that the laws permitting slaver 
shail continue in force in that territory, till it shall 
be formed into a State. 
that we are not called to legislate for establishing 
slavery, but we have here one remarkable ex- 


ception, We are asked not only to buy territory, || 


but to take it under the incumbrance of slave law. 
if any man consents to vote for that purchase un- 


whether that vote will not sign his own political 
death warrant. I cannot look upon the effort of 
Texas in any other light than a bluffing, brow- 
beating game, to wrench that territory from a 


| 
| 


We have been often told, || 


1} 


| 
der those conditions, and has not dolts, or dough- || 
faces for constituents, he had better weigh it well, | 
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but does not every lawyer know that the exist- 
ing law -grew out of a case of this kind? In 
1791, the Governor of Pennsylvania demanded of 
the Governor of Virginia the surrender of three 
men indicted in Pennsylvania for kidnapping a 
negro, and carrying him to Virginia. The de- 
mand was refused, and the matter was in contro- 
versy between those States and the General Gov- 
ernment till it was settled by the passage of the 
present law, February 12, 1793. (Peters’s Rep., 
vol. 16, p. 561.) Such cases have often occurred, 
| An attempt of this kind has been made since we 
have been in session. It is reported in the Balti- 
more Sun, February 9. I believe it happened just 
at the time when am honorable member was giving 
us a severe lecture for the existence of northern 
prejudice, 

“ Suspicion or Kipnappine.—Wm. H. Lambdin, captain 
and owner of the schooner General Jackson, of Wilmington, 
| Delaware, was brought before the Mayor, at Norfoik, on 
| Wednesday, for having attempted to sell three free negroes, 
| comprising the crew of his vessel. He sailed from Phila- 
delphia last month, on an oyster expedition, as he alleged, 
and arrived at Norfolk on Tuesday. On his arrival he rep- 
resented to the poor fellows that the popular prejudice there 
| Was very strong and the laws very strict against negroes from 
+ the North, and advised them to remain on board. He then 
; Came ashore and offered to sell them to several persons at a 
| great sacrifice. Some of the persons applied to went on 

board the schooner to examine the negroes, who, on diseov- 

ering the object of their visit, protested loudly against the 





weaker neighbor. If we, by any act, consent to |! right of ownership on the part of the captain, declaring that 
that usurpation, I trust we shall have sufficient |; “ey were ‘free gentiemen ’ from Philadelphia. These, in 


self-respect forever to keep silence about the par- || 


tition of Poland. 


It is said we may as well take the land, for we |) 


are liable for the debts of Texas, because we have | 


taken her commercial revenues which were pledged 


for the payment of these debts. That may be | 


true, but did not Texas agree to raise that mort- 
gage? lashe not bound in honor to do it? We 
gave her means enough and more than enough. 
This is shown by the resolution, 

“ Said State, when admitted into the Union, shalt retain 


all the public funds, debts, os and dues of every kind, || 


which may be due and owing said republic; and shall also 
retain all the vaeant and” unappropriated lands lying within 
its limits, to be applied to the premen of the debts and 
liabilities of said public of Texas; and the residue of 
such lands after discharging said debts and liabilities to be 
diaposed of as said State may direct ; butin no event are said 
debts and liabilities to become a charge upon the Government 
of the United States.”? 


Other new States give up their lands to the Gen- 
eral Government and 


would more than pay her debts: she had the con- 
trol of the “ residue.”” This was on condition 


| 
| 

i} 
i} 


| 
ii 





y theirowndebts. Texas || 
derives her portion of the benefit from these, and || | ; 
retains all her own. It was assumed that they || appears in pursuit of a real fugitive. 


connection with several other suspicious circumstances, led 
| to the arrest of Captain Lambdin, who was formally com- 
mitted for further examination.” 


As a reasoning man, what do you expect will 


|| be the result of such attempts? Sir, a man appears 


in a northern city or town and claims as a slave 
| one who is known to be free. He may, as in this 
case, be foiled in his design; or he may succeed, 
and carry his victim toslavery. neither case the 
tidings will be borne on the wings of the wind; 


| the lightning will tell of it; and ‘ the thunder, that | 


| deep and dreadful organ-pipe, will bass the trespass 
to the world.” ‘That negro may be a worthiess 
| creature, the scourge of she society which he in- 
| fests, but he is a freeman. You may snatch a 
| Girard or Astor, or a Lawrence from their hoarded 
wealth, and it will not create more excitement than 
| when you have seized the lowest and meanest 
| hireling in the land. His very misery 
«Will plead like angels trumpet-tongued against 
The deep damnation of his taking off.” 
The next month or the next year, another man 
Who will 
show the distinction between the second and the 
first? The people will ask for northern security, 


that in ‘* wo event?’ should her debts and liabil- || a trial by jury. The provision of the Constitution 


ities be a charge on the Government of the United 
Staves. We wish to hold her to that contract. 
Texas is reported as having one hundred and eighty- 


and the laws stand now as they were, made by our 
fathers. We have never asked for their repeal. I 
| trust the bill (Mason’s) first introduced and amend- 


four millions of acres of vacant and unappropriated || ed in the Senate will not be pressed. Such are 


land. © One of her honorable members [Mr. Kaur- 
MAN] thinks that too high an estimate. Grant that 
it is 80; reduce it as you please, there is still a large 
residue beyond the payment of her debt. 

I object to the paren of that debt on account 
of its character. [t is her revolutionary debt. 
We have not yet paid our own. The payment 
of that will be a standing invitation to revolt 
in the -provincee of a neighboring Government, 
urging them to cut loose from their present con- 


nection and fight their way into this Union, and || 


all their expenses will be paid. What other proof 
will be asked than that we have twice pai 
revolutionary debt of Texas? 1 do not propose 
to offer any such premium on rebellion. 

t have now called your attention to al! the sub- 
jecta in this bill. I have a few moments for a 
brief allusion to other ounce deemed proper for 
general discussion. Additional security is de- 
manded for the recapture of fugitive slaves, be- 
cause of alleged injustice and hostility atthe North. 
Allow me to give you one cause not ye assigned, 
for the existence of that feeling. You may be 
startled when I tell you most decidedly that men 
from the South, in attempts to take those who are 
noi slaves, are more responsible than all others for 
its exiatence. Understand, that I do not eharge 
this upon southern men as a body. | believe every 
man here, and ninety-nine-hundredths of your 
constituents would te and punish it as se- 
verely es any one else. Still, there are men who 
seek to do it; and they have aroused that ing. 
Some have douhted whether this is ever a) 3 


present indications. It.can do no good; it will be 
only ‘tas the chaff of the mountain, and as a rolling 
| thing before a whirlwind.’’ If additional security is 
| asked for the execution of that clause, we must in- 
| sist on security for the execution of one other, that 
** the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
| the privileges and immunities of the several 
States.” (Art. 4, sec. 2.) When you haul up 
_ old Ironsides and careen her for corking, you must 
| not apply all the labor to one side of her keel. 
I cannot see why there should be such perpetual 
| threats of dissolution over that subject, nor over 





the || any subject. I have"no power in my commission 


for any such work. 1 presume it is so with others. 
Congress was in session when the Constitution 
and Union were formed, but the people did not 
trust Congress with that work, they selected an- 
other body of men for the business. If the people 
wish this Gowernment dissolved, they will elect 
their own agents to execute their purpose. If we 
do not redeem our character, I doubt whether we 
shall have the appointment. Those threats of dis- 
solution have lost their moral power by incessant 
repetition for thirty years. They have not been 
reserved for great occasions, but have been brought 
into servicejn every little sectional skirnrsh. 

joice that the free States have never made 
such threats. They have had provocation through 
the action of the Government against their own 
wishes. They have had it in the incessant and 
wasting changes of the tariff laws. They had it 
in the embargo which proved a paralysis of their 
whole commercial interests. The wrecks of that 


Ho. or Reps 


disastrous measure are floating over a 
settling down in re houses, ae nd 
pauper graves. The c against the .?," 
of the North have sunk l-nigh enough Wishe 
to bay all the negroes south of the ee 
have perpetually yielded, and still hear hes 
cessant cry of dissolution, The time may .” 
when outworn patience will say, We have). 
that long en - Here are two brothe 
Siamese twins—held together by a bond of 4 
No human sagacity can foretell the result _ 
separation. Itmay be prosperity, or it ms 
instant death. The only security is in mainta 
ing the union which Providence Sep ordained 1 , 
order to this, there must be rotherly kindy . 
and charity; but the one is perpetually threatenine 
to sunder the bond if his own behests are a 
obeyed. The time may come when self-reg ~ 
will compel the taunted brother to say, | tg 
never threatened you. I wish to live in union q, : 
harmony. I have never given you just provoes 
tion, and have no design to do it. If you are de. 
termined on dissolution, take the responsibjjisy 
and bide your time. Take the responsibility y 
| the act and the consequences of that act, and do 
| it when you will, to-morrow or to-day, for if this 
| is bravado, I have had enough; if threatening, | 
| have had too much. 
| Lhave heard with regret, the warlike language 
| introduced into these debates. With entire res 
to others, | must say, that whether coming from 
North or South, this seems out of place, and oy 
of taste, for the free discussions of a free ani 
peaceful Republic. 

If the General Government shall make demands 

upon my people for any constitutional purpose 
those drafts will be promptly honored. But as; 
| State, Vermont makes no preparation for war, 
Swords are beaten into ploughshares, Agr. 
cultural fairs have-taken the place of military. 
musters. She has disbanded even her militia, 
When one of her members was placed on tha: 
committee, it raised a broad eaeh all over the 
State—whether at the expense of the member or 
of our excellent Speaker, I have not been able ex. 
actly to determine. During this exciting session 
leading minds there have been holding a peace 
convention. This is in strong contrast, and | am 
not ashamed of it, with another State, (South 
Carolina,) where it is proposed to raise fifiy thou- 
sand dollars to purchase arms and ammunition; or 
still another, (Mississippi,) where two hundred 
thousand dollars were to be set apart to meeta 
coming emergency... If the lightning should an. 
nounce to the Legislature of Vermont that the 
Union was dissolved, what would they do? Would 
they resolve themselves into a military community 
and expend their money for arms and ammuni- 
tion? No; not one dollar. They would not buya 
musket, or flint, or percussion cap. They do not 
talk or think of fighting; and for the plain reason, 
that if they must fight, Green Mountain Boys can 
do that extempore, as they did at Ticonderoga, 
and Bennington, and Saratoga, and Platisburg. 

In the present Congress Vermont has been told 
to ‘* keep her petitions at home, as she did her 
soldiers in thre war of 1812.” If it had been quite 
as convenient to use a fact instead of a sneer, it 
might have been stated that, according to popula- 
tion, Vermont had more men engaged in that war 
than any other State in the Union. It was in my 
own district that volunteers were suddenly sum- 
moned to the defence of their country, When 
Proyost, with fourteen thousand men, came dows 
upon a little band of fourteen hundred, it was his 
supposed design to pass into Vermont. At the 
close of day, couriers rode out to rouse the peopl 
along the western declivity of the mountains, and 
they shouted as they rode, The enemy are cross 
ing the lake. The echo of that rallying-cry had 
hardly died on the hills before fathers and sons, 
linge ad through the dares of ight ih sie 
i »a mn Dn t rea’ 
hee ag to the scene of conflict. I need notre 
count the hurried flight of that British army before 
the impetuous, though undisciplined, valor of free- 
men. From whatever quarter our invaders may 
come, I trust-the history of the past is a mirror of 
“Mk hen Sea: alba karl lp hte and 

It has been in this ’ 
a New England paper has been quoted to prove 
it, that we did not duly honor the fallen kero of 
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The Slavery Question—Mr. Gerry. 





3ist 
ee ; but what are the facta? When the || American people. Witha 
Chepulterrs Ransom were brought home, the ad- || fathers of the’ Republie, and the framers of our || 
ee general and one of her ablest clergymen || Constitution, clearly foresaw the evils that now || 
yan called to pronounce a sermon and eulogy || threaten us. They coifld not close their eyes to || 
ont remains. An immense concourse of pee | the a trath, that the fundamental doctrines of | 
sje laid him in the grave with fitting honors. The || the Revolution, which had been promulgated by || 


islature recorded their high sense of his worth; 


them to the world, were at war with the institu- | 
rocured an elegant sword, and in joint As- 


tion of slavery ; hence, speeches were made, || 


oer y presented it to his youre son in the name || measures adopted, and acts of omission and com- | 
wie State. Bear in mind, this was done by the | mission, most emphatically and directly looking | 
— Legislature which declared theasMexican war to the ultimate extinction of the institution. At || 


d carried on without constitutional author- || the period of the formation of this Government, | 





Tee needless, lawless, and graceless—a || slavery existed to a greater or less extent through- || 

It reme * born in fraud and baptized in blood.” out the civilized world; and, wonderful to say, we || 

* wish I could indulge in the confident hope of || are almost the only people that have made little or 
ae questions are settled, || 90 progress in the great work of emancipation; || 


that, when pen 
oa agitation vil cease. There are indica- 
ons of a different intention, it may be that ofa few. 
Cuban books so liberally laid upon our tables, 
ihe printing of Mexican maps, the aspirations— 
like those just uttered—for an ocean-bound repub- 
jic, may be esteemed light things; but lightest || In the free States, | think | am warranted in say- | 
ihings floating on the wind or wave are the surest | ing, there is no diversity of sentiment upon this || 
index of the course of the current; and those || subject. All most ardently desire the last vestiges || 
things are signs to me significant of an ulterior of the institution obliterated. The people of the | 
design. | might have cherished a hope of quiet if 


North, in common with a large portion of the civ- 
the new State had been promptly admitted, as she || ilized world, have no sympathy with the instita- || 
qught to have been; but where shall I now found 


tion of slavery; and, while | say this, | feel bound |, 
s hope, that wken Utah and New Mexico shall pre- || to declare aiso, that they, witha few infamous 
sent themselves with constitutions of their own 


exceptions, will most sacredly and religiously 
creation, they shall not meet the same measure of | 


discharge their constitutional obligations to the | 
actual and threatened resistance that is now applied || Union, and to the slaveholding States. There 
to California? 


|| i8 no disposition on the part of the people 
A strange demand is made that the North should 


and the great and paramount question now is, dis- || 
guise it as we may, whether this noble and _ phil- 
|| anthropic design of the ultimate extinction of sla- 
very, in a peaceful, equitable, and constitutional || 
mode, shall be still kept in view, or abandoned. || 











| of the free States to invade the rights of the South. || 
restrain the utterance of her peculiar sentiments. || They dre willing to stand by the Union as it was | 
How does any propose that this shall be done? || formed; and 10 seeking to prevent the further ex- || 
I:could not be done under the muzzled press and tension of slavery, and especially into Aerritory || 
the prying espionage, and the gleaming bayonets || now free, they do not understand that they are in- || 
of an European despotism. It could not be done | fringing upon the constitutional or just rights of || 
bere in anything else. With the sudden transition || the South. They share in the sentiments so wide- | 
of men and transmission of intelligence, try tocon- || ly entertained by the patriots and sages of the || 
fue local doctrines to a given locality; ordain that || Revolution, that the institution of siavery is a | 
the principles of the Novum Organum or the 1 
Principia shall not pass or repass Mason and | 


Dixon’s line; that a knowledge of geology or the- | 
ology, of physics or metaphysics shall not leap 


a vista of years, they fancy they see the hand of | 
from bank to bank of the Ohio; that legal lore or 


Providence preparing the way—for final and total 
emancipation. But they do not expect this great | 
work will be accomplished in violation of the Con- | 
stitution, or in the subversion of the rights of the | 

South, They do not expect the institution will 
ever be abolished except by the action of the States | 
wherein it now exists. ‘Lhe opinigns that we of | 
waves of popular opinion on human rights and | the North entertain in relation to the evils of sla- | 
human freedom? very, are notnew with us. We inherited them 
I wish we might duly appreciate the position in || from our fathers, who transmitted them to us, as 
which we are placed. We are standing between | they did the doctrines and benefits of the Revolu- 
generations of glory passed and ages of glory or |; ton. The same opinions were held by the ablest 
shame yet to come. From far distant points of a || and most distinguished statesmen of the South. 
great Republic we have met to consult for her wel- || And here 1 would ask gentlemen of that section to 
fare; for the first time the voices of the Atlantic || pause before they further go, and tell me what | 
and Pacific have met and mingled in one national || appropriation they have mase of these opinions. 
counsel, Thus placed, we should trample in the || Yes, sir, before they any more deride and denounce | 
dust, as beneath our aim, all efforts for mere party || the North for their hostility to slavery, and its | 
or sectional triumph, and legislate for the extended || extension into free territory, | would beg to know 
and enduring interests of a great and free people. to what use they have asaigned this inheritance. 
a From the current opinions almost daily expressed 


sectional notions of medical science or medical | 
quackery shall instinctively stick on 36° 30’,—could | 
you execute such an ordinance? How, then, do | 
you expect to hem in by State lines the heaving | 











THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. E. GRRRY should imagine they, like the slothful servant, have 


buried it in the earth, together with all recollection 


OF MAINE, of its existence. We are now told that slavery is | 

. ly rae House or Representatives, || a great blessing—not only to the whites, but to |) 
, 9 || the blacks; that it is necessary to our social as | 
vespay, May 21, 1850. || well as our political existence; that it is an insti- || 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 
Union, on the President’s Message transmitting | 
the Constitution of California. 


Mr. GERRY said: I have not sought to address 

‘8 committee for the purpose of arraying the 
North against the South, or to add anything to the 
Feneral sum of hostility already existing between 
the two sections. Neither would | intentionally 
utlera single sentiment to wound the feelings of 
any gentleman, although | shall speak plainiy and 
pr os the aioan entertain in relation to the 
great an auotbing questions that now divide the 
tountry. We have approached that period of our | 
history when to disguise our real sentiments in| 
relation to the institution of slavery would be sui- 


tures and morality, and in perfect harmony with 
the spirit and genius of our institutions of govern- | 
ment. Now, sir, to ail this] give my unquali- 
fied dissent; and, in the first place, reply, that | 
the principles of slavery are in conflict with human 

rights and human freedom, as set forth and defined | 
in the great American chart of human liberty, the | 
Declaration of Independence; and, in the next | 
place, that these assertions are in direct opposition 
to the opinions and experi of almost the whole 
civilized world; and, finally, are in conflict with | 
the views of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, | 
and a host of other eloquent names of the South, 

that adorn the annals of our country. ) 











cidal, and Its most disastrous to I have already said the institution of slavery is 
our commpin . oe soe r genretinan has arisen || at war we the —— ee of ~ vo 
upon one of the most important I may say || olution. am suppo in this view by what 
slarming, questions that ever Aled the mind of the will be regarded as high authority in the South. | 
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La vision, the | Mr. Calhoun, on a late oceasion in the Senate of 


| causes combined. 


curse to any people who would be free. They || 
still entertain the hope—and, us they look through |, 


upon this floor, by gentlemen from that section, | || 


tation of divine origin, sancuoned by the Serip- | 
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tne Lnited States, in defence of what is called 
southern rights, assailed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as imbod ying heresies dangerous in their 
tendency and subversive of civilization and good 
government. 


On the occasion referred to, Mr. Calhoun said: 
“ Instead, then, of all men having the same right to Hib- 


| erty and equality, as is claimed by those who hold that they 


are all born free and equal, liberty is the noblest and highest 
reward bestowed on mental and moral development, eom- 
bined with favorable circumstances. Instead, them; of tib- 
erty and equality being born with man ; instead of al! men, 


| and all classes and descriptions, being equally entitied to 


them, they are high prizes to be won, and are, ia their most 
perfect state, not only the highest reward that can be be- 
stowed on our race, but the most difficult to be wen, and 
when won the most difficult to be preserved. 

“They have been made vastly more so by the dangerous 
error [have attempted to expose, that all men are born free 


| and equal, as if those high qualities belonged to man without 


effort to acquire them, and to all equally alike, regardless of 
their intellectual or moral condition. The attempt to carry 


|| inte practice this most dangerous of ali political errors, and 


to bestow on all, without regard to fitness either to acquire 
or maintain. liberty, that unbounded and individual liberty 
upposed to belong to man in the hypothetical and misnamed 
state of nature, has done more to retard the cause of liberty 
and civilization, and is doing more at present, than all other 
While itis powerful to pull down gov- 
ernments, it is still nore powerful to prevent their conatruc- 
tion on proper principles.”’ 

If my reading and observation of passed and 
passing events be correct, this is the first time in 
the history of our Government when any states- 
man, in either branch-of Congress, of eminente 
and character, has openly and directly repudiated, 
as a fundamental error, the great truth that all men 
by nature are equally entitled to the blessings o 
liberty. Here we have, in the person of him whe 
but lately— but now numbered with the dead—was 
the great and admired champion of the South and 
their peculiar institutions, a direct attack upon 
that principle of eternal justice which lies at the 
base of this Government. In the same person, 
we have an attack upon the opinions and princi- 
eS of those venerable men who purchased the 

lessings of civil and religious liberty we now en- 
| joy, with the price of their treasure and their 
| blood, because they loved liberty more than sla- 
very. In the person of the same individual, we 
_ have an assault upon those principles which ani- 

mated our fathers and carried them through that 
| glorious struggle which gave birth to this nation. 
And for what—yes, sir, | repeat—and for what 
| end have these attacks been made? I answer, for 
| the purpose of nevotuTioNn, and to perpetuate hu- 
| man bondage. And the question then is, whether 
| we are prepared to stand by that platform, dedi- 
| cated to us by a glorious ancestry, or relapse into 
that state of inequality of rights and oppression 
from which our fathers fled? We have it here 
distinctly announced that Governments should not 
be constructed upon the principles of equality of 
rights among men. But we are not informed dis- 
tinctly upon what basis Governments should be 
| constructed. That is left to inference: and the 
| inference [ draw from the language quoted is, that 
they should be established for the benefit of the 
few, to the prostration and subversion of the rights 
of the many. How strangely these sentiments 
contrast with those entertained by the patriots of 
‘the Revolution, and which have been the theme 
| of admiration throughout the civilized world, and 
which | trust in Heaven will ultimately hurl every 
| despot in christendom from place and power. 

On a more recent occasion the same individual, 
in a celebrated speech delivered in the Senate, 
| while attempting to define what woukl preserve 
| the Union, said: 

_ The North must cease the agitation of the slave question, 

and provide for the insertion of a provision in the Con- 
| stitation, by an amendment, which will restore to the South 
in substance, the power she possessed of protecting herself, 
| before the equilibrium between the sections was destroyed 
| by the action of this Government.” 
| Now, here is another attack upon our present 
system of Government, and a demand for revo- 
tution. Weare, in the first place, called upon to 
| sacrifice.a t constitutional privilege, guarantied 
to the humblest individual in this broad empire— 
the freedom of speech, the right of petition and 
free discussion. Not only so, buta demand is 
| made for an amendment of the Constitution, so az 
to confer on the minority the control of the Gov- 
ernment, and restore an equilibrium between the 


‘two sections of the Union, which he alleges has 
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been destroyed by the action of this Government, 
but which, in fact, has been lost by the inevitable 
effect of causes and influences over which this 
Government has no control. With t disparity 
of natural advantages favorable to the South, the 
North has outstripped her in population, wealth, 
any many of the grand resources of greatness and 
power, Nor can these results be attributable to 


the legislation of Congress. Not at all. ina 


word, they are the direct effect of free and slave || 


labor.. The producers of every country are the 
bone avid sinew of wealth and power, and are the 
only reliable resource of a nation. The laborers 
are the producers; and just in proportion as a free- 
man rises higher than a slave, so will a country, 
whose laborers are free, transcend another, all 
other things being oo sw whose laborers are slaves, 
in all the elements of national greatness and power. 
But feom whence is this idea of an equilibrium be- 
tween the North and the South, or the slave and 
free States? We do not find it in the Constitution; 
and | jook in vain for it in the formation of this 
Government. A more fallacious, and in my judg- 
ment, a more dangerous theory, looking to the per- 
mapency of*the Union, cannot be devised. A 
nation undertaking to balance its sections between 
freedom and slavery, would exhibit a monument 
of folly and madness unparalleled in the history 
of the past. Self-destfuction would be inevitable. 
And, sir, for what end, for what object, and for 
what purpose are these most extraordinary doc- 
trines and demands*set fofth? 1 answer, as my 
deliberate conviction, that they are two-fold—revo- 
lution, and the perpetuation of human bondage 


writien in the past, in the present, and in promises 
of « career of unparalleled prosperity, happiness, 
and renown in the future. I sing no lullabys to 
gentlemen from any quarter of this Confederacy, 
who have lost their affection and devotion to 
this Union. 
in vain. 
liberty and who love this Union, to stand by it as 
it, was formed, and those eternal principles of 
equality and liberty upon which it was based. 

In confirmation of the view I have endeavored 
te maintain, that it was a favorite idea with the 
leading statesmen of the South, during the period 
of the Revolution and the formation of this Gov- 
ernment, to accomplish ultimately the total eman- 
cipation of slaves in this country, I propose to 
introduce some contemporaneous evidence, directly 
in point. And, in the first place, I will read from 
the writings of George Washmegton. In a letter to 
Robert Morris, dated Mount Vernon, April 12th, 
1786, he said: 

*{f can only say, there is not a man living who wishes 
more sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for the aboli- 
inn of it, [siavery;) but there is only one proper and effect- 
wal mode tn which it can be accomplished, and that is by 
leyrisiative authority; and this, so far as my suffrage will go, 
shall never be wanting.’’~—Sparks’s Washington, 156. 

Again, ina letter to John F. Mercer, dated Sep- | 
tember 9, 1786, he said: 

T never mean, unless some particular circumstances 
ahoukl compel me to it, to possess another slave bY purchase, | 
it being among my first Wishes to see some plan adopted by | 
which slavery in this country may be abolished by law.” 

In his Notes on Virginia, Mr. Jefferson says: | 


F “I think a change already perceptible since the origin of | 
cor present Revolution, The spirit of the master is abating— | 
tizat of the slave is rising from the dust, his condition moili- | 
fying, and the way [ hope, preparing, under the auspices of | 
{ivaven, for @ total emancipation.” 

Again, Mr. Jefferson says : 
* “ Nobody Wishes more ardently than [ to see an abolition, 


To them I| should expect to appeal 


} 
| 
| 


not only of the trade, but the condition of slavery, and cer- | 


tainly nobody will be more willing to encounter any sacri- 
fice for that obyeet.’? 


In the Convention which formed our Constitu- H 


tion, Mr. Madison said: 


‘* T think it wrong to admit the idea, in the Constitution, | 
that there can be property in man.” 


The suggestion of Mr. Madison was adopted, 
and so 8 were the framers of that instru- | 


= 
I sing no pwans.to this Union; its glories are | 
| 


But I would invoke all those who love | 
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| be an event which must be pleasing to every generous 


|| mind and every friend of human nature.”’ 

| Mr. Parker, who was a member of the first 
Congress under xhe Conaftution, from Virginia, 

| during a discassion in relation to that provision 
of the Constitution inhibiting the slave trade, held 

|| the following language: 

“He hoped Congress would do all in their power to re- 
| store to human nature its inherent privileges, and, if pos- 
|| sible, wipe off the stigma which America labored under.” 
Mr. Mason, of Virginia, while the same pro- 
| vision was under consideration in the Federal 

Convention that formed the Constitution, said: 

The present question concerns not the importing States 
1 alone, but the whole Union. The evil of having slaves was 
|| experienced during the late war. Had slaves been treated 
| as they might have been by the enemy, they would have 
|| proved dangerous instruments in their handg.’”? 
| Again, on the same occasion, after having said 
|| many things which, if repeated now by any gentle- 
| man from the free States would, in the opinion of 
| gentlemen from the South, entitle him to the sobri- 
|| quet of ** abolitionist,’ spoke as follows : 

“He held it essential, in every point of view, that the 
General Government should have power to prevent the in- 
crease of slavery.” 

The institution of slavery at the period referred 
to, was regarded with so much hostility by the 
leading men in all parts of the country, that the 
committee who drafted and reported the Declara- 
tion of Independence, felt. constrained to, and did 
assign the fact, that the British King had by his 
acts fastened it upon the Colonies, as one of the 
grievances which justified separation. I might 
go on and multiply evidence in support of the 
proposition, that it was a favorite idea of the lead- 
ing statesmen of the South to adopt some scheme 


for the final and total extinction of the institution 


i 
} 


| 


of slavery; but I have neither time nor space in the 
brief hour allotted me. So universal was this sen- 
timent, that Mr. Leigh, in the convention of Vir- 
ginia, in 1832, said: 

“] thought till very lately, that it was known to every- 
body, that during the Revolution, and for many years after, 
the abolition of slavery was a favorite topic with many of 
our ablest statesmen, who entertained with respect ali the 


schemes which wisdom of ingenuity could suggest for its 
accomplishment.’’ 


I have now closed the evidence in relation to 
this branch gf my inquiry. Bat before I dismiss 
it, and pass to another, | desire to ask gentlemen 
of the South, who, in view of all these facts, and 
in view of the history of the times, and the spirit 
that lit up thetérch of the Revolution, and carried 
it forward to & most glorious triumph, can doubt 
the truth of the position | have endeavored to main- 
tain? Andif I am correct in supposing there is no 
doubt upon this point, 1 beg to know who has 
“ boxed the compass,”’ who has ** changed fronts,”’ 
and who is attempting to “aggress’’ upon the 
terms and spirit in which this Union was formed. 

1 now come to the consideration of the question, 


| 
| 
} 
} 
} 


Have Congress the power, under the Constitution, 
to interdict slavery in the territories belonging to 
the General Government? 

This proposition has been so fully discussed in 
this and the other branch of Congress, during this 
debate, I do not flatter myself that I can shed any 
light upon the subject. But the relation | bear to 
higher power—the people who sent me hither to 
represent their interests upon this floor—alone 


constrains me at this time to approach this subject. || 
It seems now generally conceded, that Congress || g 


have the power to establish 
territories. That power has 


overnments for the 
en, in high quar- 


} ters,sderived outside the Constitution, from the 


relation of the territories to the General Govern- 
ment, and the imperious necessity of the case. 
| know of no such necessity, and acknowledge no 
such doctrines, that require Congress to exercise 


|| any power not conferred upon it by the Constitu- 


| tion.. I hold that all the powers of Congress are 
| inside the Constitution, and are either express or 


|| implied, direct or incidental. 


But it would seem, however, that the right to 


ment to prevent even a color of approbation for | govern very naturally flows from the right to ac- 
the iong continuance of the institution, that not || quire territory. The sovereignty must reside 


even the term slave was allowed to find its way | 
into the Constitution. 
_ In the Convention of the State of North Caro- | 
lina, when the*question of the adoption of our | 
Federal Constitution was under consideration, Mr. | 
Iredell, of that State, said: ! 


‘ When the entire abolition of slavery takes place, it will | territories be with the Federal Government, can | 
a 


|| eignty of California, New 


somewhere. If Mexico have parted with the sover-. 
exico, and Utah, by 
a treaty of cession to the Government of the United 
States, can there be any ten as to where that 
| sovereignty now rests? Sovereignty implies the 
right to govern, and if the eee of these 
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anybody reasonably dowbt the 
torneticaive soveondane for eae OF ‘Congren 
But | am of the opinion, that the 
gress to establish governments for 
may be derived from the 4th article, section 3 
the Constitution of the United States. an 
The clause referred to reads as follows : 
« The Congress shall have power to dispose of. and 
all rfeedful rules and regulations res . Make 
other property belonging to the United Ststars rw 
It would seam, upon the reading of thi 
of the Constitution, that the faders owe 
strument intended to confer upon Congress a 
necessary powers of legislation—and I do not re. 
pose to go into any lengthened argument to ow 
that this is a legitimate and Proper interpretation 
of the passage quoted—tI desire only to call the »). 
tention of the committee to a few facts, which to 
my mind, aid in this interpretation. In the fr, 
place, it is objected, that the term “territoy» 
means nothing more nor less than land. | know 
of no authority that warrants this definition of th. 
term. It is not its literal meaning, nor is jt the 
sense in which it is commonly used. Ther. 
fore the construction that is attempted to be placed 
upon it, is a forced one, and not to be accepted 
unless its position in the sentence, or the cireym. 
stances under which it was used, clearly indicate 
and compel such an interpretation. I see no such 
position, and know of no such circumstances, 
Again: itis objected, that the terms, * rules and 
regulations,’ do not rise to the significance of 
laws, but that they are to be understood in their 
most limited and narrow sense. Now, in the first 
place, I will say, that a law is nothing more thang 
rule or regulation; and in the next place, by re. 
curring to the history of the period when our Coo. 
stitution was formed, we shall find the terms 
“rules and regulations’? used in legislative pro. 
ceedings as synonymous with the term laws, | 
will refer to one single case only. 
In the act of cession by the General Assembly 
of North Carolina of that territory now embraced 
in the State of Tennessee, I find the following 


| language: 
* Provided always, That no regulations mode or to be 
made by Congress shall tend to emancipate slaves.” 


the territories 


Can anybod y doubt the term “regulations” here 
means nothing more nor less than laws? 

Without further comment upon the terms of 
this provision, I now propose to call the attention 
of the committee to a few contemporaneous facts. 

It will be recollected. by all who are conversant 
with the history of the period in question, that at 
that time, there were territories belonging to the 
General Government; that Con 
established 
opinion of 


had already 
vernments for them, and, in the 
r. Madison, without the “color of 


authority.”’ In view of these facts, the Convention § 


to form a Constitution met, and the question of 
conferring upon Congress the power to provile 
overnments for the territories, was brought 
their notice by Mr. Madison, who was a member 
of the Convention. 
On the 18th of August, 1787, Mr. Madison, in 
Convention, moved the following propositions, 8 
proper to be imbodied in the Constitution, in order 
~~ they might be referred to the Committee of 
tall: 


«st. To dispose of the unappropriated lands of the United 
tat 


38. 
“Qd. To institute temporary governments for new Siaies 
arising therein.”?’ + © is 

These propositions were referred, but were never 
reported back, ha 
adoption of the provision in question. 
“States,” in the second proposition, appears 
ee ee apply to the term 
territories organized into governments. 

To show more clearly that the framers of the 
Constitution, and especially Mr. Madison, enter 


erred on 


eralist, also written by him, wherein he says: 
« The eventual establishment of new States seems to have 
been overlooked by the ee eee 


» there: 
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Clause fis provision int the importance of the one pro- 
At in. riding for the admission of new States into this 
88 al} Guion, if he had wnderstood that it conferred 
It pro. ‘ only power to dis of the pub- 
Show an ands belonging to the United States? I think 
tation not. Again: the very first Congress that met un- 
he at. der the Constitution, and composed in part of the 
th, to game men who had contributed to the formation 
€ firs: of that instrament 10 theConvention, did not hes- 
tory” iiate to exercise, and did exercise, the power | 
know caimed; and it has been repeatedly exercised by 
of the that body at different periods, from that time 
it the through a series of sixty years, reaching down 
‘here. o the organization of the Oregon Territory. It || 
laced ig immaterial, for all practical purposes, whether 
ted, on locate this power tn the 3d section of the 4th 
cum. gricle of the Constitution, or in the one which 
licate authorizes the acquisition of territory. A prac- 
such tice of sixty years, without detriment to the Gov- 
. enment or the people, in my judgment, is a safe || 
sand recedent, and should settle a mere question of || 
ce of constitutional construction. | 
their Having, as itseems to me, shown that Congress, |) 
first under the Constitution, have the power to institute || 
nan a governments for the territories, the remaining 
y re. question is, What is the extent of that power? | 
Con- and this, in fact, is the great — in debate. || 
erms And here IT will remark, that I have not time t 
pro- elaborate this point as I should like, and there- 
. | fore my answer to the question propounded must 
be brief. 
nbly The relation of the Territories and that of the 
aced States are altogether different toward the Federal 
ving Government. The General Government is a 
creature of the people of the States, and although 
0 be dependent upon their will for its existence, still, 
so long as it does exist, may exercise all just 
here powers with which it has been clothed. Although 
the power of the Federal Government over the 
8 of States and the people may be sovereign in some 
tion respects, still this power is derived from their con- 
ts, sent; but because this power is derived from the 
sant consent of the people, it is none the less positive, 
it at and should be no restraint upon its legitimate and 
the proper exercise. All the just powers of the Fed- 
ady eral Government are set h and defined in the 
the Constitution, and all the powers not given therein 
"of are reserved to the people. 
ion Among the powers conferred upon this Govern- 
of ment is the one to acquire territory. The terri- 
ide tories thus acquired, then, are the creatures of the 
to Federal Government; and subject to its authority; 
ber and until rés¢ sees fit to waive its author- 
ity, | hold, it has rightfully the power of exclusive 
in legislation over them. And here I will observe 
a8 that bmake a broad distinction between the pow- 
der er of exclusive and absolute legislation. The 
of Constitution has ey prohibited Congress 
granting * titles of nobility,’ or passing any ** bill 
vel of attainder”? or “ex post facto laws;’’ and in 
many other respects the legislative power of Con- 
es gress is expressly limited by that instrament, and 
m witout ge er the States or the Territories. 
ence, I say, egisla islative er of Congress 
a = mesertiriae is Catenivig ben 8 endonane 
hold, then, that Congress may right exer- 
” cise all legitimate power of ecislation doer the 
ji" territories, exeept in those cases where the Con- 
stitution has ibited it; and consequently have 
” clearly the right to interdict slavery therein. 
u- I come, now, to the ion: If Cor have 
on the power to prohibit slavery in the territories, is 


it-expedient? To this ion f do not hesi- 







4 late to answer, that it is. 1 do not desire to speak 
d, of the institution of slavery ina moral point of 
d- view. T shall of it only asa political and 

Sociel institution, although | am that it 


isa hi offence against the natural and 
inherent rights that belong to man, and cannot be 


justified f lity, held 
tmong tho extigitencl’ nalefn raw oh 


of the civilized 
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. . f} ° a ole . sae . 
- We hear it frequently said by gentlemen of the || 80, and if true, a law of Congress will only aid 


South, that the institution of slavery is one in 
which the of the free States have no inter- 
est; that if there be evils connected with the insti- 
tution, they are borne by those who reside in the 
States wherein it exists. This may be trae in 
some respects; but not to the extent indicated. 
The people of the free States are affected, more or 
less, unfavorably by this institution. Your slave 
labor is brought into direct competition with free 
labor, and has a tendency to bring labor into dis- 
repute. The existence of the institution in the 
territories of this Government would be an insu- 
perable bar to the emigration of the laborers of the 
free States. The tendency of the institution is to 
create large landholders, who cultivate their land 
only in part, and with slaves, to the exclusion of 
& proper and just division among freemen. In | 
short, the institution is a monopoly, subversive of i 
the just rights of the free laborers. 

Again, it is a dangerous institution. It is not | 
only dangerous to the people of the States wherein 
it exists, but it is a most formidable power that | 


| 
i 





might be brought to bear, under favorable cireum- || 
The institution || less humbug, the idea that the mere organization 


stances, against this Government. 
of slavery is the most vulnerable point in it, and | 


if it is allowed to spread itself over the vast do- | 


main belonging to, and hereafter to be acquired | 
by, this Government, who can foretell the conse- 
quences? Can anybody doubt that this power || 
would ultimately be brought in conflict with the || 


interests of the people of all these States, either |) 


by a collision between the two races, or as the | 
ally of some foreign enemy? And is this institu- || 
tion to spread even at the hazard of the most vital 
interests of this Government? And is this deadly 
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nature in the accomplishment of her great designe. 
I am persuaded that Congress clearly have the 
tight to do so, and that, if a eR are of that 
opinion, and think it expedient i, know of no 
good reason why they should not exercise that 
right. But, while I am in favor of the organiza- 
tion of these territories and interdicting slavery 
therein, f am not ingensible to the claims of the 
people of these territories vpon Congress for a 
government of some sort; and if | cannot give thei 
as good a government as I would, I am in favor 
of giving them sach protection asi can. I am 


| utterly opposed to that miserable and contemptible 


policy of leaving these territories open to anarchy, 
or to the merciless rule of a military despotism. 
And, for one, I know of no way that the organiza- 
tion of these territories, without saying anything 
about slavery, can add to the present facilities for 
introducing slavery therein. [f these territories 
are now free, they will remain so under an organi- 
zation such as [T have indicated, or, at least, will 
be as likely to, as they will to remain in their prea- 
ent condition. Hence, sir; ! repudiate, as a sense- 


of governments for these territories will be more 
favorable to the introduction of slavery therein, 
than the present state of things; and any assertions 
to the contrary, without reason or argument to 
support them, can have no weight upon my mind, 

I have already said, this is no time for conceal- 
ment, or to disguise our real sentiments in relation 
to the great and absorbing questions that unhan- 
pily distract our country; and yet upon these all- 
important questions, and which threaten to rend 
asunder the union of these States, can any gentle- 





nightshade to the internal power and sfrength of | 
this Union to be fostered and mursed in the lap of 

the Representatives of a free people? I hope not. | 
Will they not look to the interests of those who 
shall come after us ?- Will they not be warned in 
season. 
gress, and accumulate in force and power as it | 
may, your children, or your children’s children, | 
will make up their beds amidst the volcanic fires 
of a most desolating conflict between the two 
races—a carnage most terrible will be inevitable. 
But we are told that if we interdict the progress of 
this institution, this Union shall be dissolved. 
Now, sir, this is a stroke at the vase of all juat and 
legitimate legislation. A majority are told that 
they can only exercise their constitutional powers 
at the peril of the Union. I know not that there is 

a majority in Congress, or in this House, in favor 
of the passage of a law prohibiting slavery in the 
territories. Be that as it may, the doctrine here 
inculcated is the same, and it is against that, that | 
protest. Sir, whenever the minority shall have | 
usurped the rights of the majority, and the latter | 
shall legislate under duress, the end for which this | 
Government was established will have ceased; 
and any people who have formed a constitutional 
government, and prescribed the mode and manner 
of its administration, that ean be deterred by such 





Sir, if this institution is allowed to pro- || 





man, and if so will he, inform the people of this 
Republic, what the opinion of one of the coérdi- 
nate branches of this Government is in relation to 
these great questions? Can any man tell me 
whether Zachary Taylor is for or against inter- 
dieting slavery in the Territories? Now, sir, I 
undertake to say that this criminal concealment of 
opinion on his part, lies at the foundation of the 
| present unhappy, if not alarming, state of things. 


|| If his opinion upon this subject had been known 


and sprea‘! before the American people, before the 
election which elevated him to the presidential of- 
| fice, the issue would have been made, and the ver- 
dict of the people would have been final—there 
would have been no appeal. But how stands the 
j}case now? The fruit of that election, which was 
perpetrated in fraud and a wanton concealment of 
opinion, has been scattered broadcast over the en- 
tire country, from which a malaria has arisen de- 
structive of the progress and stability of our free 
institutions. But, sir, the success of the hazard 
has infatuated the gamester,; still there are objects 
in the future to obtain—-still the dazzling crescent 
| of power is seen in the dim distance; and to obtain 
it what a price is bid! what a hazard for an Amer- 
iean President! How immeasurably great that re- 
sponsibility! Thecriminal concealment of the Pres- 
ident of the United States of his opinions upon thia 





threats from an honest discharge of their conatitu- || subject, has already rent the good feeling which 
tional duty, are unfit to be free. Instead of ap- || has hitherto, and should forever, exist between the 
pealing to the only tribunal known to and pro- || North and the South. The country demands re- 
vided in the Constitution, to settle the question in | pose; but ny Toxin ogeating ! agitation !! 
dispute tlemen the t arbiter of the || agitation!!! And to what end? To emancipate 
sword. Tr believed: that any coaaldbetile r- || the slaves of the South—to prevent the extension 
tion of this Confederacy had made up their minds || of the institution of slavery, or to protect mors 


to make the passage of any law by Con the || effectually or secure more permanently the rights 
condition of an appeal to arms, instead of the con- 
stitutional remedies, the courrs and the satiLor 
pox, | should tremble for my country. When- 
ever this Union shall cease to be maintained by the 
affections of the people, and the glories that encir- 
cle it, and the illustrious 
toy ite days will have been numbered and passed. 
wish to say in this connection, that | am in 
3 of the aa of California 4 _ Union 
these States, ough it is not to i 
that there are serious ions to her ndenlouton 


ance with the views I have indicaced, I am also 
ee en ee ee 
Utah and New Mexico, with a provision inter- 
dicting slavery therein, although it is said such a 
provision would be useless, as enn already 
prohibited by the laws of nature. may be 


names that adorn its his- | 


ised 


of the South? No, sir; no. It is the glittering 
scepter of power for which he demands agitation; 
| it ig that he and his friends mey wear the robes of 
office, and revel and riot upon the spoils. Was 
thie the example set him by the “ earlier Presi- 
| dents ?”” Does the history of the country present 
|| parallel? In the North he was represented as 


|| hostile to the further extension of slavery; in the 


|} South he was regarded as the champion of the in- 
) 
: 

pledzed himself to the South; and in the South 

Now, sir, this Janus-faced candidate attained 


stitution. In the North it was urged that he ehould 
tinguished competitor, who, as it was alleged, had 
it was declared that he had given them “ three 
that he was “‘ with them, of them, and for them.”’ 
the object of his ambition, He succeeded to the 
inaugural address, to his first annual message, or 


be more acceptable to the free States than his dis- 
hundred living pledges on his plantation,” and 
presidential honors, and we lo_k in vain to his 
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to his special messages for a solution of the ae 
tery. And at what cost the people are held in 
this suspense, the future will disclose. And now, | 
who of his friends dare trust him? 
honorable member from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] 
or the honorable member from North Carolina, 
{[Mr. Cumemay,] trust him? If so, why this hue 
and cry of aggression and disunion? Cannot your 
southern President step between the North and the | 
Seuth and arrest the passage of the ‘ proviso?” | 
But, sir, who does not know this Whig Presi- 
dent is clay in the hands of the “ Galphins’’ that 
have been called to his council? 

Now, air, it becomes a very interesting inquiry, | 
who is responsible for this state of things—the 
North or the South, the Democraticor Whig party? 
I repiy, in the first place, that this responsibility | 
is divided between the Whig party and the South. 
‘Fhe Whig party are responsible for the fraud that | 
has been perpetrated in the concealment of his | 
opinions up to the present hour, and the South for | 
his election, if the States south, which have before | 
and since given Democratic votes, had cast their | 
votes for General Cass, he would have been elected, | 
instead of that monument of the perfidy and treach- | 
ery practiced in the election of 1848. Now, do. 
southern gentlemen suppose that the Democratic | 
party of the North can stand quietly and see their | 
men cut down in this way by their .votcs? The | 
great body of the Democratic party in 
States supported General Cass most cordiaiiy, not- || 





withstanding they totally disagreed with him as || the candidate of the Democratic party. 


to the power of Congress to interdict slavery in 
the territories. But, sir, | regret to have it to say, || 
that it would seem, that the inordinate ambition of || 
the South to appropriate to herself the honors of || 
the presidential office at the hazard of unsettling || 
this great question, overrode all other considera- || 
uons, and finally prevailed. 
In conclusion, I desire to say, I am not without | 
hope that those disturbing causes may be settled | 
ultimately in a manner worthy of the age in which | 
we live-—-worthy of the American people—worthy | 
of the spirit in which our institutions of Govern- 
rnent were formed—and, above all, worthy the | 
descendants of a glorious ancestry. 


THE TARIFF OF 1846. 
SPEECH OF MR. SAMUEL CALVIN, | 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
May 15, 1850, 


On the reference of the President’s Message, and 
the correspondence of Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer | 
accompanying the same. 
Mr. CALVIN said: I regard, sir, the British | 

Government as aiming a blow in this correspond- | 

ence at the gs industrial interests of this coun- | 

try general » but more particularly at the great | 
iron and coal interests of Pennsylvania. And, sir, | 
as | have the honor to represent on this floor what | 
has been justly called the “ Iron district’’ of my | 
native State, | will ask the indulgence of the House, | 
whilst | submita few remarks upon these two sub- | 
jects, in connection with this extraordinary corre- | 
spondence. 

It is well known, sir, to you, and to this House, 
that Pennsylvania is rich in mineral resources 


that her mountains are full of iron and coal; that || 


she has great water power; thata | portion of | 
her immense capital is invested ia the mining of | 
coal and in the manufacture of iron; and that a | 
still larger portion of her hardy, industrious, and | 
intelligent population depend upon these two great | 
interests for poreene and for the education and 
maintenance of their families. It is also well 
known that, for the purpose of carrying her coal | 
and iron, and other productions to market, she has | 
nearly compteted the most stupendous system of | 
internal improvements to be found on this conti- | 
nent, In the construction of canals and railroads, 
she, and the incorporated companies within her 
limits, have expended between one and two hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

In view of this state of facts, I presume it will 
not be deemed extraordinary that this correspond- 
ence has attracted the attention, and excited the 
indignation of her people. 


policy coeval with t 


: ; 
Under the influence of the protective policy—a as he gave us,’’ this great financier resolved 
the earlicet legislation under the | aietenp ti abe: ~ Disregarding the 


under the 


Will the || 


vee || est act mia jae life 


|| ruin to a state of prosperity and happiness. 
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The Tariff of 1846—Mr. Calvin. 








not fully laid till the passage of the act of 1816— 
these two great interests were, generally speaking, 
prosperous, until, under the operation of the com- 
promise tariff of 1833, by which the duties were 
gradually let down lower and lower till they 
reached a horizontal level of twenty per cent. ad 
valorem, they were utterly prostrated and over- 
whelmed by the tide of competition of foreign 
labor. This great State, with her mighty resour- 
| ces and energies, was smitten as by paral ysis—la 
ana. like the huge giant, bound, manacled. 
nkruptcy and ruin covered the whole State as 
with a pall. Individuals, companies, corporations, 
the State herself, all were bankrupt. To use the 
expressive language of my venerable friend from 
Ohio, [Mr. Conwin,] “we were insolvent gener- 
ally.”’ Such was the condition of Pennsylvania 
| at the date of the tariff act of 1842. But, under the 
benign influence of that law, these great interests 
awoke as from the dead, and sprang forth with the 
| freshness and vigor of life. Manufactures, com- 
merce, agriculture, revived; this great State was 
| again upon her feet, and again entered upon her 
| proud career of prosperity and power. 
| But this state of things was destined to be of 
| short continuance. The presidential campaign of 
1844 was approaching. The Baltimore Conven- 
tion met, and Mr. Van Buren, for the only hon- 
rhaps, was decapitated, 
ennessee, was selected as 
It is not 





and James K. Polk, of 


|| necessary that I should name his illustrious com- 


petitor. It was well known that Pennsylvania 
had always been attached, without distinction of 
party, to the protective policy, and that she was 
especially friendly to the tariff of 1842, which had 
just lifted her up from general arene and 
hen, 

as now, it was generally believed that no candidate 
could reach the Chieh Magistracy of this great 
country against whom Pennsylvania might cast 
her electoral vote. It was therefore deemed im- 
| portant by the Democratic party, to secure that 
vote; and, sir, how was this accomplished ? his 
8, 


| sir, we were assured by all the leading journa 


| and by all the small journals, by all the great poli- 
ticians, including Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Dallas, 
and by all the little politicians of the modern Dem- 
ocratic party, from one end of the State to the 
| other, that Mr. Polk was a “‘ better tariff man than 

Mr. Clay,’’ and that “the Democratic tariff of 
| 1842’? would be safer in the hands of Mr. Polk 
‘than in those of the great author of the American 
system. We were also assured in a certain Kane 
letter, that Mr. Polk was in favor of protecting all 
the great industrial interests of the country, in- 
cluding commerce, agriculture, and manufactures. 
And we were still further assured, as all will re- 
| member, by “* Mr. Polk’s near neighbor,”’ that 
| he was “ the especial friend of the great coal and 
iron interests of Pennsylvania.’’ And, as if this 
were not enough, ‘* Polk, Dallas, Shunk, and the 
Democratic tariff of 1842,’’ was spread out in large 
letters upon the Democratic banners, and carried at 
the head of the Democratic processions. Well, 
sir, Pennsylvania believed these representations; 


! 
| 
i 


| 


|| she cast her vote for James K. Polk and Geo 


M. Dallas, and the illustrious statesman of the 
West was defeated. ; 

Among the first acts of the newly-elected Presi- 
dent was the selection of James Buchanan, of 
Pennsylvania, as his Secretary of State, and Rob-, 
ert J. Walker, a native of Pennsylvania, as his 
Secretary of the Treasury. Did not this look like 
an earnest of the redemption of the pledges which 
had been given to us? 
| _Weil, sir, Mr. Walker entered upon the duties 
| of his office—upon his great task of reform, upon 
| his great labor of love; and we were assured, you 
will remember, that he labored hard; that so violent 
was the action of his powerful intellect upon a 
weak frame, that he was frequently known to faint 
in the midst of his toils. e are told, sir, thatall 
things earthly must have an end, and these labors 
were at last brought toa conclusion. And what 
| was their result?) Although nota single petition, I 
| believe, had been sent up from any part of this. 
| great country, asking for any change in the revenue 
policy of the Government, *‘ and least of all such 





that whole ex- 
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ample of this Government from its Baan 
“as the example of = civilized gore Ll 
pouring contempt u the wisdom 
of the past, he Sapadintad the reat peter 
specific duties, rejected it as unworthy owe ; 
his wonderful of financial reform, and in 
tuted the ad principle, and with a fa 
valuation. In.a word, sir, we had, as the offepr 
of these “extraordinary labors, the tariff ... 5 
1846, and the profoundly learned report...” 
finance and revenue which accofnpanied jt "pon 

_ This, sir, is not the proper time for the dise 
sion, at any length, of the merits, or rather ~ 
merits, of this act of 1846. 1 trust I may hs, 
another opportunity, before Congress shall adic, 
of entering more. extensively upon this subi.’ 
Suffice it to say, at this time, that this ac; 
three prominent characteristics. In the first place 
it destroys American olsnpins and American com, 
merce, and builds up promotes British ahi, 

ing and British commerce. lis second character 
istic is, that it offers premiums, holds out rewa,, 
to perjury, and every species of fraud and yi\\; 
upon the revenue the country. “Its third not 
less distinguishing characteristic, is, that it gives 
protection to American industry when it is no 
needed, and withdraws from it all protection at th 
very moment when it is needed; at the very no. 
ment when, about to be overwhelmed by the com. 
petition of foreign labor, it is extending its sy 
pleating hands to the Government for relief, ig 
save it from utter ruin. 

The consequences of this measure were distinc. 
ly foreseen and foretold at the time of its passage; 
and although, in consequence of the extraordinary 
state of things existing in Europe at that time, 
and for some time afterwards, the evil day caine 
not so soon as was expected, the night is now upon 
us, with all its darkness. The railroad mania, 
which prevailed all over the continent of Europe, 
and the famine, which was not less prevalent ip 
that same region of the world, postponed for a 
season the pernicious consequences of this measure, 
but now ghey are upon us in all their blighting 
power. confine my remarks to the iron and 
coal interests of Pennsylvania, leaving to other 
and abler hands to show the condition of the other 
great industrigl interests of the country. The 
coal mines of our State, in which millions of capi- 
tal have been invested, have been rendered unpro- 
ductive, unprofitable. Some have been sold by the 
sheriff, others abandoned to dilapidation and run. 
I am informed that the sheriff is the only man 
now making money in the great coal fields of 
Schuylkill county; and that the population of 
that county has been reduced about four thousand 
within the last twelve or fourteen months. A 
large portion of our nunftrous iron establishments 
throughout the State—I would say the larger por- 
tion of them—have been broken up, sold by the 
sheriff, or have suspended; and the little remnant 
are now sending up their daily petitions to us 
save them from the ruin that must speedily over- 
whelm them also. Our great agricultural interests 
must soon also feel the shock, and share in the 
common ruin. They must soon be deprived of a 
home market, and they will look in vain for & 
foreign one. consumers must become pro- 
ducers and competitors with the present farmers 
for a market already overstocked. The immense 
importations of foreign manufactures and produe- 


may 


tions, beyond all precedent, now flooding the 


country under the present tariff, is a just subject 
of anxiety and alarm, The debt incurred this 
, it is estimated, must reach the enormous 
sum of $40,000,000, if itdo not exceed it. Not 
all the gold of California will enable us to meet the 
drafts that must soon be -made nus. The 
utter prostration of all the industrial interests of 
the country—revulsions, suspensions, universal 
bankruptcy—all are tible in the distance. 
They will soon be upon us a tempest, as oer 
were tu us by the compromise [a 

of 1833. il we take the proper measures (0 
prevent these calamities to the country? 

Much, sir, has been said in this 
northern aggressions, and about the great amount 


in consequ 
aura into the free Statea, and 


their inability to recover them. Now, | venture 
to affirm, without ing to underrate or under- 


state the amount of this loss, that Pennsylvenia 
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more within the last eighteen months, 

a operation of the tariff of 1846, 
would pay for all the runaway slaves, from 

the slave States for the last half century. 

i me all remember the extraordinary favor 
ah which this tariff act of 1846, and the very 
raned report accompanying it, were received in 
nd. Why, sir, the statesmen of her Britan- 
beevajesty’® Covermaent were smitten with as- 


ing in financial science, which brother 
O sinan had produced; and they paid him the un- 
ented compliment of a publication of his 


report by order of Parliament. I presume |, 


; will also be remembered, as a part of the history 
ofthis bill, that in a discussion which took place in 
ihe House of Commons, some time after it had 
into operation, upon the then condition and 
jure destiny of the Canadas—upon their probable 
independence, and future annexation to the United 
1es—that Sir Wm. Molesworth, a distinguished 
nember of the lower House, argued that they were 
then a tax, @ burden, upon the revenues of the 
Government; and that their annexation to the Uni- 
ed States, would not only relieve the treasury of 


are very kindly informed in advance, that any 


effect upon public opinion in England.’ And, sir, | 


upon our own people. 
pnishment at the wonderful wisdom of this prodi- P 


from 
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| he would invite 
|| sions on this side of the waters, and would ‘ ex- 
notwithstanding it does bring beggary and ruin | press to him the hope,”’ modestly of course, that 
|| he would see the wisdom and propriety of sur- 
And if we dare to lay our vuigar hands upon this || rendering up the Canadas and his 
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of any turbulent spirit from any such attempt, we no doubt his sagacity would enable him to suggest 
|| divers reforms calculated to relieve and ameliorate 
such attempt ‘* would produce a very disagreeable | the condition of that oppressed country. But, as 
|| Jonathan is said to have an eye single to his own 
we are therefore expected carefully and dutifully | interests generally, in his great reforms, | presume 
to abstain from interfering in the slightest degree gi 
with a measure thus dear to the mother country, 


r John’s attention to hia posses- 


orth Ameri- 


wonderful specimen of financial wisdom, I presume || can possessions, and of permitting them to be+ 
we may expect to receive another protest—a protest | come reannexed to the United States—intimating 





We may be favored, perhaps, with a still further 
protest from another degenerate son of Pennsylva- 
nia, who, in the hour of her trial, had it in his 
power to save her, but who lifted up his heel 
against her. I need not name him. He was bid- 
ding for the Presidency; he had his eye upon the 


ever been treated; although the treason was loved, 


agreat burden, but would add greatly to the com- | the traitor was despised and rejetted. 


mercial prosperity of the kingdom. He exclaim- 
ed, that “our commerce with our American colo- 
nies (meaning the United States, and he said he 
yould insist on calling them their colonies) is twice 
w profitable as_all our other commerce with all 
our other colonies upon the face of the globe.’’ 
And the interesting feature of this profitable com- 
merce, as he said, was, that it cost the mother 
country not one cent, not one ae for stand- 
ing armies, for fortifications, harbors, light-houses, 
&e. All these expenses were paid by the dutiful 
colonies themselves. : ; 
And now, sir, when under the operations of this 
tariff our coal mines have been rendered unproduc- 
tive, some sold by the sheriff, others abandoned to 
dilapidation and ruin; when a large portion of our 
numerous iron establishments, our furnaces, our 
forges, and rolling mills have become silent, their 
fires put out; when our canals and railroads have 
also been rendered, to some extent, unprofitable, 
and some of them destined to fall into dilapidation 
and decay, if this policy shall be continued; when 
the immense importations threaten to overwhelm 
all the great industrial interests of the country with 
ruin; when thousands and tens of thousands of our 
industrious and intelligent citizens have been turned 
adrift with their families to starve, or beg, or work 
for ten cents per day; | say when under these cir- 
cumstances of ruin and distress, our patriotic and 
distinguished Chief Magistrate recommends to 
Congress a modification of the present tariff, so 
as to save and to protect all the great interests of 
the country, we are met, sir, with a protest from 
her Britannic Majesty’s Government! Here it is: 
Britisn Lecation, January 3, 1850. 
Sir: It having been represented to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that there is some idea on the part of the Government 
of the United States to increase the duties on British iron im- 
a into the United States, I have been instructed by her 
ajesty’s Government to express to the United States Gov- 
ernment the hope of her Majesty’s Government, that no ad- 
dition will be made to the duties imposed by the present 
tariff of the United States, which already weigh heavily on 
British productions ; and I cannot but observe, for my own 
part, that an augmentation of the duties on British produce 
or manufactures, made at the moment when the British 
Government has, by a series of measures, been facilitating 
the commerce between the two countries, would produce a 
very disagreeable effect on public opinion in England. 
Tavail myself of the opportunity to renew to you the as- 
surance of my most distinguished consideration. 
HENRY L. BULWER. 
Hon. Joux M. Cuayton, &e., &e., &e. 
And so, sir, this tariff, which met with the 
realest commendation from the statesmen of her 
tannic Majesty’s Government, and the 


the Beane which, was published by order of 


the Bri ent; this tariff, which was re- 
garded as having reduced us 
colonial vassalage, and which rendered the 
commerce of with her American colonies 
twice as valuable as all her other commerce with 


all her other colonies on the face of the globe; this 


British tariff, at the christening of which her Bri- 


tannic Maj 
ee 

vily upon British 
hope i pon 


we 


y’s Government stood 
oppressi 


god-father, 


a 
E 
g 
: 





in to a state of 


I desire, sir, to say nothing personally offensive 
of Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer. He isthe minister, 
the representative of the British Government; and 
has but discharged his duty by obeying the in- 
structions of his Government. I have no doubt 
he is the able, talented, and accomplished diplo- 
matist and gentleman which he has been repre- 
sented to be. But, sir, | must be permitted to 
denounce this interference of his Government, 
as did our able Senator in the other wing of 
the Capitol, as unprecedented, impertinent, ar- 
rogant, and highly offensive, It is no doubt 
true,that Great Britain has, for the last two or 
three centuries, played a most conspicuous part 
upon the great theatre of the world. She has 
long been distinguished for her wisdom, her prow- 
ess, her great wealth and power, and for many of 
those high attributes that constitute national glory. 
But I affirm, and the whole civilized, and the whole 
barbarous world will bear testimony to the truth 
of what I say, that she has been still more distin- 

uished for her pride, for her arrogance, for her 
insatiable cupidity, and inordinate ambition. She 
grant commercial facilities! When, without the 
most ample equivalents?) She grant concessions! 
When? Where? In what quarter of the world? 
In what period of her history? She grant conces- 
sions! Yes, sir, such concessions ‘‘ as vultures 
_ to lambs, covering and devouring them.’’ 

he grant concessions! OQ, yes, sir, | remember, 
rather [have heard, of some concessions which 
she did grant. She conceded, I believe, independ- 
ence to our revolutionary sires; and, at a later pe- 
riod, she conceded to their sons the right to navi- 
gate the high seas, without daring to exercise her 
pretended right of impressment. These, sir, these 
are the only concessions which she grants—con- 
cessions wrenched from her by the mighty hand 
of superior power. 

But, let us look a little into the practical opera- 
tions of this new doctrine. If his Britannic ma- 
jesty, Sir John Bull, is to be permitted to interfere 
with our domestic policy, and to dictate our course 
of legislation, brother aoe ig presume, will 
claim the right to reciprocate his acts of disinter- 
ested kindness. Jonathan, sir, is said to be an 
In-di-vid-u-al, not only remarkably well qualified 
for attending to his own business, but who has a 
penchant for looking a little into the business of his 
neighbors. He is, in a word,a reformer. The 
spirit of chivalry, of which we have heard much 
on this floor, was not more illustriously developed 
in the celebrated knight of De la Mancha than is 
in Jonathan this spirit of reform, of improvement, 
of progress: And if this wide field be thrown 
open to him, think you, si~, he will not enter upon 
it with alacrity ? And what would be his first a 


in the glorious career before him? Why, sir, 
imagine, as he is said to be fond of hile hich nnd 
kin, he would, in the first » “e the 


hope,” of course, to Sir John, that he 
strike off the shackles of “dear ould Ireland,”’ 
restore to her her ind nee, and cease any 


longer to o and grind her gallant people in 
the dust. i ies © veel en thet p 
into Sir John’s India possessions; and | have 


























r Robert Walker, to be added to the pro- || to him, in the most delicate manner in the world, 
tests of Sir Robert Peel, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, | that he considered himself abundantly able to 
and Lord John Russell, and of all the other sirs || 
and lords of her Britannic Majesty’s Government. || nent, and of the South American also, if it should 
| become necessary. 
fected with a considerable share of ‘* prying curi- 
| osity,” £ imagine he would not be content with 
these external reforms, but would desire to exam- 
— little into the domestic establishment of Sir 

ohn. 
Baltimore Convention of 1848. But, sir, it re- || field forthe display of his talents. 
joiced my heart to see him treated as traitors have 


take charge of the whole North American conti- 


As Jonathan is said to be af- 


And here, sir, he would find a glorious 
I imagine he 


| would, in the first place, suggest, in a very deli- 
| cate manner of course, to Sir John, the propriety 


of his abolishing his immense and oppressive 
Church establishment, and of enlarging the basis 
of representation in the House of Commons, 


granting to every while subject, at least, the right 


of suffrage in electing the members of the lower 
House, But, when he should come to the House 


of Lords and to the Throne, what think you 


would he do? Here, he would exclaim, are evils 
beyond the reach of reform. What would he do? 
He would cast, sir, his pruning knife from him. 
He would insist upon the abolition of the whole 
system, upon the utter annihilation of the whole 
race of Kings, Queens, Princes, Dukes, and Lords, 
and the establishment of a great English Republic. 
And if Sir John should be startled; if he should 
suggest that he had not in his kingdom statesmen 
of sufficient knowledge and experience to put such 
new machinery in motion, | have no doubt Jona- 
than would pledge himself to rig out the whole 
establishment, with all the officers wanted, from 
the presidency down to the clerkships, to the tide- 
waiters. But this doctrine, I presume, would lead 
to broils, to broken heads and bloody noses, 

I take this occasion, sir, to express my thanks, 
and the thanks of my district, if not of the whole 
State, to our patriouc and worthy Chief Magis- 
trate for his strong and decided recommendation 
of the great industrial interests of the country, to 
the favorable consideration of Congress, in his very 
able annual message. 

I desire, also, to express our thanks in like man- 
ner to the distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, 
for his learned, luminous, and unanswerable argu- 
ment in favor of the great principle of protection, 
contained in his report submitted to us at the date 
of our organization—a report which, as a great 
State paper, will compare favorably with any that 
has ever emanated from any department of the 
Government. Nobly has he sustained the honor 
of the old Key-Stone State, and his own great rep- 
utation. 

I wish, sir, to see those partsof this message and 
correspondtnce, relating “to the duties imposed 
by the present tariff of the United States,” referred 
to a select committee, a majority of which shall be 
friendly to the protective policy and to a modifica~ 
tion of the tariff of 1846, so as to protect Ameri- 
can labor against the competition of foreign labor. 
We all know how the present standing commiitees, 
of this House have been organized; and that to 
refer this message and correspondence, and the 
thousand petitions praying for a modification of 
the present tariff, to the Committee on Manufae- 
tures or of Ways and Means, would be to consign 
them to the tomb of all the Capulets. Let us have 
a fair select committee, comprising a majority of 
the friends of a modification of the present tariff ; 
(and I shall offer a resolution to this effect before i 
sit down, if in order;) let us have a bill reported, 
containing such modifications of the act of 1846, 
as the Administration and the friends of protection, 
think the suffering interests of the country require; 
let us have a hearing. This certainly is not ask- 
ing too much. 

e ask not for prohibitory, or for high pro- 
tective duties. The age of prohibitions and strin- 
gent commercial restrictions has passed away, not 
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soon | presume to return. But we ask, so long as } 


Congress shall continwe to collect nearly all the 
revenues of the Government from duties and im- 
posts on imported goods, that in the adjustment of 
those duties and imposts, they shall discriminate 
in favor of American labor, and American manu- 
factures and products requiring protection. Upon 
such articles ag have become necessaries, and are 
consumed by all classes, the poor as well as the 
rich, and which we cannot manufacture or pro- 
duee, let there be no duty; or, if some be neces- 
asry for the purpose o 


raising the necessary 
aniount of revenue, let the duty be light, 


But 


upon all articles of luxury, and upon all such | 


articles as the country possesses facilities for manu- 
facturing and producing, and with the manufacture 
and production of which foreign labor is brought 
into ruinovs competition, let the duties be high— 
sufficiently high, at least, to enable the American 
manufacturer and producer to compete with the 
foreign manufacturer and producer for the Amerf- 
can market. In a word, let the burden of the 
revenwes rest upon such articles of foreign manu- 
facture and uce as are brought into ruinous 
competition with the like articles of American 
produce and manufacture. 

‘Ths is what I understand by the principle of 


diserimirfition, a principle too evidently true and | 


polttic to admit of argument. _ It defies alike illus- 
tration and contradiction. He who would assail 
it, should assail the whole system of duves and 
imposta; should insist upon theif total abolition, 
and the adoption of the system of direct taxation. 
in the next place, let the principle of specific 
duties be adopted, wherever that principle is prac- | 
.ticable; and where it is not practicable, let the 
home valuation be substituted for the foreign val- | 
uation. | will not at this time enlarge upon these 
topics, But, sir, let this Congress take up this 
subject, let us these principles in a judicious | 
ibaa “tke tariff rf ie, 80 it afford | 
sufficient protection to all the great industrial inter- 
este of the country; let us abolish the warehousing | 


system, and restore the old principle of cash duties, | 


of having to recover fugitive slaves. 





and, sir, we will cover the country with blessings. | 


And, sir, although much time has been wasted in 


uaeless wrangling, in painful crimination and re- | 


crimination betwixt different sections of this glo- 
rious country, we will be met on our return home, 
by our constituents, with the plaudit of * well 
dene, good and faithful servants.” 

Mr. Speaker, | now offer the following resolu- 
tion as an amendment, if in order: 

That so much of the President’s message, and 
of the correspondence of Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer aceom- 
vanying the same, ax relates to “ duties imposed by the 
present tariff of the United States,’’ be referred to a select 
cemmittee of nin, with instructions wo report by bill or 
otherwise. 

The SPEAKER. The proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is not in order at this 
time, It will be in order after the motion to refer 
to the standing committee shalt be disposed of. 


THE COMPROMISE BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Iw tue Senate, May 21, 1850. 


The Senate havi under consideration the 
special order, —.. e bill to admit Calfornia 
as a State into the Union, w establish Territorial 
Governments for Utah and New Mexico, and 
meking proposals te Texas for the establishment 
of her westerr and northern boundaries—and Mr. 
Sovne having addressed the Senate— 

Mr. CLAY said— 

Mr. Paesiwent: The debate has been con- 
ducted in this case with ti larity. A | 
single proposition was before the te, and 


in relation to the prohibition as to legislation by 
the territorial vernments on the of 
African slavery. And, although this was the sole 
question pending before the Senate, Senators have 
launched out up 11 the broad ocean, and embrace in 
the course of their arguments, the entire subject. 
Sir, | feel constrained, in vindication of the acts of 
the committee of which | was an humble member, 
to meet some of the. of the honorable 
Seamors; and [ will with the last, who hes 
justas dewn. The 


painful position, in respect to the d 
thet of an amendment to a particular section, | : 


peaeehen Lacieonteie! uial by jury in this particular 


The Compromise Bill—Mr. Clay. 


himself unabie to concur in the scheme of compro- 
mise which has been proposed. Will that Sena- 
tor condescend to present a contre projé of his 
own, for the satisfaction and reconciliation of the 
people of this country? Will he tell us what he 
wants? Sir, this finding of fault, and, with the 
aid of a magnifying glass, discovering defects, des- 
crying the little animaleulze which move upon the 
surface of matter, and which are indiscernible to 
the naked natural eye, is an easy task, and may 
be practiced without any practical benefit or profit- 
able result. It is the duty of the Senator who has 
just addressed us—it is the duty of all who assail 
this compromise, to give us their own and a better 
projét; to tell us how they would reconcile the in- 
terests of thiscountry and harmonize its distracted 
parts. And I ventuse to say that, upon ev 
subj of which the learned Senator has treated, 
he has done great injustice to the acts of this com- 
mittee. Ido not mean to follow him throughout 
the whole course of his remarks, but I will take a 
rapid notice of his objections to the various fea- 
tures of this report. 
Sir, he began, if Tam not mistaken, with that 
which relates to the recovery and restitution of 
fugitive slaves; and he said, with an air of great 
dissatisfaction, if not of derision, that the commit- 
tee had brought back that bill with certain em- 
barrassments instead of improvements. Sir, P beg 
you to recollect that the greatest objections made 
to the amendment relating to fugitive slaves come 
from States which are not suffering under the evil 
I stated here 
the other day, what I repeat again now, that my 

| own State fs perhaps the State suffering most from 
this cause, while the State of Louisiana is among 
those States which suffer from it the least. And 
yet the honorable Senator from Louisiana, when 
we are satisfied with these provisions, sees in 
them objections which are insurmountable. And 
what are the embarrassments of which he com- 

| plains? Why, sir, that the slave owner, in the 
pursuit of his fugitive property, has tr carry with 
him arecord! That instead of carrying with him, 
in pursuit of his slave, at great trouble and ex- 
pense, witnesses and loose affidavits, he is fortified 
by an authentic record! That, | say, is an ad- 
vantage and a protection to the slaveholder—a 
great advantage; for that record will command re- 
spect in the free States, and will give him an ad- 
vantage which oral testimony or loose affidavits 
taken before a justice of the peace could never con- 
fer. The record, moreover, is a cumulative, not 
an exclusive remedy, leaving him free to employ 
the provisions of the act of 1793. 

With respect to the other portion of the report 
which relates to thissubject—that of trial by jury— 
where is the inconvenience of such a trial taking 

lace in the State from which the fugitive has fled ? 
n point of fact it will be no disadvantage, for 
there will not be one instance in a thousand where 
the bond to allow a trial by jury at home will in- 
commode the slave owner, since the fugitive will 
be found to have asked for it as a mere pretext; 
and when he gets back to his own State he will, 
beyond all question, abandon that pretext. Sir, 
| put it to the honorable Senator whether he does 
not believe that this will be the case; and this, you 
will recollect, is proposed as a substitute and a 
satisfaction to the North of that trial by jury 
which they contend for at a distance from home, 
and which I have already insisted would amount 
to a virtual surrender of the constitutional provis- 
ion. Moreover, it is granting to the slave only 
the right which he now indisputably » in 
all the slaveholding States, of resorting to their 
tribunals of justice to establish his claim to his 
freedom, if he has one. 

Mr. President, | find myself in a liar and 
| ce of this 
re I find myself assailed by extremists every- 
where; by under currents; by those in high as 
well as those in low authority; but, believing, as 
i do, that this measure, and this measure only, 
will pass, if any does pass, during the present 
session of Congress, I shall stand up to it, and to 
this report, against all objections, springing from 
whatever quarter they may. 

Sir, it was but the other day that I found myself 

at the North for conveying an alleged 
ny of their institutions by saying that the 
description of case, 


| 


| 
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could not be relied aga : 
who had lost hie slave; as if T hed mene 
charge on ne and nary 
ecases,in the wa reproach, or had 
the administration of justice both in our penne? 
our Federal courts generally. But I roe)" 
if, in Massachusetts, you require a Kentu-); 
going in pursuit of his slave there, to resort to” 
trial by jury on the of freedom or slaye,, 
of a fughive, it would be isite, in consequenc, 
of such an assertion of privilege on the part of 
fugitive, that the parties should produce oe 
from the State of Kentucky; that you wil) hav ~ 
delay the trial from time to time; that then” 
be a power to grant @ new trial, and that a 
visory power would be necessary when y 
to a final trial; that distant and foreign cou 
be called on to administer the unknown laws of 
remote commonwealth; and that, when you en 
up the expenses and charges atthe end of the case 
although the owner may eventually recover his 
property, the conjest to regain it would have cox 
him more than it 1s worth; that,in short, he might 
be largely out of ae em and that he would find he 
had better never have moved at all in the matter 
‘Fhat was the argument which | used; and yer, 
the North, I am aceused of casting unmerited Op- 
probrium upon the right of trial by jury and the 
administration of justice; while at the South, in 
another and the last extreme, from which I shouig 
have expected anything of the kind, I find that hi 
amendment is objected to as creating embarrass. 
ments to the owners of fugitive slaves. Sir, this 
is something like the old song— 

« I do notlike thee, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tel? ; 


But this [ know, and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 


Such, Mr. President, are their objections to this 
measure. 

Now, let us follow the honorable Senator from 
Louisiana a little further. One of his great objec- 
tions was to the clause which prohibits the tern- 
torial legislatures from passing any law in respect 
to African slavery within the territories. Dhid the 
honorable Senator know the history of that clause? 
Did he know that that clause was moved in the 
committee of thirteen by his own colleague? Did 
he know that that clause was voted for by every 
southern member on that committee except mysel/, 
if l am so to be denominated, contrary to what is 
my usual habit of denominating myself? Every 
southern man on that committee voted for the clause 
which is the theme of the Senator’s criticism to-day, 
against my opinion, and that of all the northern 
members of that committee, with | believe one 
solitary exception! And yet, the moment it pre 
sents self, although it comes under southern 
auspices, it is objected to! ’ 

Again, I ask the honorable Senator from Low- 
siana, if this is to be rejected, tell us what you 
want; put it down im bleck and white; put down 
your project; compare it with that of the com- 
mittee, and let us know the full extent of your 
demands, and then we shall be able to pass judg- 
ment upon them, approving them if we can; and 
do not restrict yourselves, in this unstatesmanlike 
manner, to the mere finding of fault with what's 


already praperet, without offering a solitary sub- 
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got accomplish that purpose, would it not be 
“oe i with a spirit of pe ay that 
we of settling these questions which, | trust 
oe nepe, animates the Senator from Louisiana as 
as others—would it not have been more con- 

to that spirit to have moved an amend- 

nent, simply providing against the admission or 
exclusion of slavery in _ territories, leaving 
free to establish any police regulations they 
pleaae, than to have attacked this measure in the 
manner in which he has done, as if _that clause 
contained some new and dangerous principle to be 
rded against; and as if it did not embody the 
ect principle fer which the South has uniformly 


"hele, the honorable Senator objects to the 
cause interdicting the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia. He objects to it on two grounds. In 
the first place, because the committee do not af- 
frm in their report that there is no constitutional 
power in Congress to pass upon the subject of sla- 
very in this District. Now, what is the opinion 
of the Senator and of the ae upon this sub- 
ect? A large portion, pro a majority of the 
Sst velieves that Congress oe daxbentns an- 
other portion believes that Congress has no such 
power. And how does the honorable Senator ex- 

to arrive at a compromise in which one of 
these opiniens shall be made to triumph over the 
thet? How does he expect that those Senators 
who think that the power does exist in Congress 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, are 
to plunge their hands into the inmost recesses of 
their souls, and drag out that trath which lies 
there? If he wants a compromise, he must take 
it without asking Senators, on the one side or on 
the other to repudiate their fixed and deliberate 
opinions; if he does not want a compromise, then 
let him insist that one class of Senators shall sur- 
render the opinions which they hold to the other 
class. Sir, | thought that the committee were on 
that subject as happy as they could be. The re- 
port neither affirms nor denies the power of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery within the District of Colum- 
bia. It says that it ought not to be done; and he 
who thinks it ought mot to be done upon constitu- 
tional grounds, ought to be satisfied; and he who 
thinks it may be done constitutionally, but who 
belteves that it ought not to be done, from consid- 


erations of expediency or kindness, or fraternal || ket for sale, as merchandise, without a forfeiture. | 


regard towards other portions of the country, 


ought also to be satisfied. Thus, by neither af- || under which this is done, all difficulty might have 
firming nor denying the power, but by asserting || been obviated; and so it will probably be, if the 


that the power ought not to be exercised, | say it 
isa compromise with which all ought 1 think to 
be perfectly satisfied. Does the honorable Sena- 
tor expect that my learned friend in my eye, {Mr. 
Wesster,} who has no doubt about the power, 
will give up that opinion? Does he expect ‘hat he 
will renounce his deliberate, well-considered, ami 
well-formed opipions, which he has entertained jor 
years? Does the South ct to succeed in any 
such demand as that? ill the Senator from 
Louisiana demand it? If he does, he demands 
that there shall be ne compromise, no settlement 
of the questions which are now agitating the coun- 


_ Bat, sir, the honorable Senator has muiscon- 
cieved the bill for abolishing the slave trade which 
committee have reported. This bill is a mere 
adoption of the law of I will here 
mention a fact which shows how wrong it is to 
prejudgea emt An seams a of mine, 
y eye, suggested t the object can be 
accomplished in a certain mode; and I showld like 
'o know, from the Senator from Louisiana, wheth- 
er he thinks it attainable and acceptable in that 
way or not? The introduction of slaves now into 
this District, either for sale or for being placed - 
t transportation, arises out 
1 by Corgress itself, 


aes anam 
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have no doubt that he is right. Now, if instead || justed. Will he tell me how it could be settled ? 
of adopting the law of Maryland, which, in other |) Will he or anybody else tell me how it can be 
words, is the bill proposed by the committee, we || settled, otherwise than by the Sypreme Court of 
had proposed simply these two acts of || the United States, whether the law of Mexico did 
Congress, in virtue of which alone slaves have || or did not abolish slavery within the limits of 





been introduced into the District for the purpose || those territories? That is what the committee 
of being transported to New Orleans and else- to do. They have recommended this 
where, would he think it wrong, would he think || plan to the consideration of the Senate, and of the 
it unconstitutional? Would he think it was || country, as a measure of ral compromise, 
alarming to the rights of the people of the South || which would settle all the questions that were 
for Congress to repeal its own laws? Sir, where | 
there is a disposition to look at things with an 
impartial and a candid eye, and to look at all the 
interests of all the parts of the country, and all 
the opinions, and all the prejudices, if you will, of 
our fellow-citizens, we shall be much more hkely 
to arrive at a satisfactory and harmonious result, 
than by attaching ourselves to a single position, 
and viewing from that point everything, and seek - 


seme or possible for legislation to settle. 
he question which the Senator supposes is left 
unsettled, can only be settled by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and there it is left. 
Now, air, it is a litle remarkable that the Sena- 
tor argued with such great ingenuity, and great 
earnestness, that, according to the local law of 
Mexico, slavery was not abolished; that according 
to the local law of Mexico, there was a right on the 
| ing to bring everything to the standard of or own 


| part of the slaveholder to carry his slaves there; 
peculiar opinions, our own bed of Procrustes. 


| that, according to that local law, and the Constitu- 
The Senator is mistaken in saying that a resi- | tion of the United States, that right exists. If it 
dent of the District cannot go out of the District 
and purchase a slave and bring him here for his 
own use. 
Mr. SOULE. I feel assured that the honorable 


does, ought not the Senator to be satisfied? Why, 
[ should suppose that it was all that he wanted. 
He eays that the right to carry slaves there exists, 
and that Congress has no power to legislate on the 


Senator has misunderstood me. | have merely || subject of slavery one way or the other. What 
stated that the effect of this section, if | understand He say that the lex 
it well, will be to preclude the introduction into || loci admits the existence of slavery. Then has 


| more then, does he want? 


the District of any slave for the purpose of being 
sold, even if it were for the purpose of supplying 
the necessities of those inhabiting the District; 
| and | know that the honorable Senator will do me 
| the justice, on looking at the section, to admit that 
such will be its legal effect. 
Mr. CLAY. Well, what is the inconvenience 
of it? Aslave cannot be brought within this place 
for sale and be here sold, but a man who wants a 
_ slave here may go to the distance of five miles and 
purchase one, and bring him here, not for sale, 
but for his own use. The real amount of incon-— 
venience, then, is, that a resident within the Dis- || 
trict will have to travel five miles to purchase a 
slave, instead of the slave being brought here to 
be sold. There is nothing whatever m the bill || Mr. SOULE. I certainly did not. 
which prohibits a resident within the District from || Mr. CLAY. Be that as it may, the honorable 
going out of the District and purchasing a slave for | Senator contends for that which is equivalent to 
is own use. The only prohibition 1s, that no || the non-abolition of slavery by the Mexican law— 
slave can be brought into the District or into mar- || that the right to carry slaves into the ceded territo- 
| ries was restored by virtue of the Constitution of 
| But, sir, | repeat that, by the repeal of the laws | the United States. 
Mr. SOULE. That is it. 
Mr. CLAY. That, then, is what the Senator 
| bill be allowed to take its usual course. || contended for. Very well, then. If, by the Gon- 
No part of this compromise seems to receive the _ stitution of the United States, there isa right, on 
commendation of the Senator from Louisiana, or the part of every slaveholder in this country, to 
to afford him any solace or satisfaction. He says | carry slaves into the ceded territories, (which I 
that it has been contended by me and by others, | certainly do not believe or admit,) what more does 
that the law of Mexico abolished slavery, and that the Senator want? He taiks about the statu quo. 
it does not exist there by law, and is not likely to | The statu quo is precisely what | should suppose 
be introduced there, in point of fact. I cannot re- | him to want. But, superadded to that, if that be 
nounce that opinion. It is impossible in my nature || with him, is the Conetitution of the United Sates. 
for me to do so. I cannot disbelieve what | be- } And yet he is not satisfied. Does he wish the 
lieve. But the honorable Senator has taken up || Constitution to be reénacied? Can the paramount 
the greater portion of the time in which he has so authority be strengthened by an act of subordinate 
ably and so eloquently addressed us, to prove— | power? Would he recommend the introduction 
what? That that opinion of mine is incorrect. | of the Wilmot proviso into the bill, or « legisla- 
He has gone into an historical account of the abo- | tive enactment to admit slaves, because the plan of 
lition of alavery in Mexico; he has gone into the || the committee is silent apes that subject? The 
negotiations which led to the conclusion of the || Senator is not satisfied with this compromise. Will 
treaty of Hidalgo; he has gone betvind the negou- || he tell us now, inso many words, what be would 
ations into the mstructions given with regard to | put into an act of Congress to satisfy himself on 
the ition of the Mexican commissioners, || the subject of slavery? I should be extremely 
forbidding the introduction of slavery in the ceded | happy to hear it. 
territories. He has come into the Senate, and — r. SOULE. I am ready to answer the hon- 
traced what has been done in this body, in order || orable gentleman at once. | will be satisfied with 
to prove that even here, by the negative of a prop- || this section of the bill, if the amendment proposed 
osition, moved, | vetieve; bya Senator from Con- | by the Senator from Mississippi prevail. That is 
necticut, there was an implied p all 1 want. [am willing to abide by that section, 
of ——— to allow slavery, or rather to recog- || provided the amendment proposed by the Senator 
nize it Now, cannot the Senator be satisfied | from Mississippi, and which | have this morni 
with his own view? Hethinks that slavery is not — succained, be Sloped. I will also be satisfied wit 
abolished there. 1 know that he is much more other portions of the bill, if reasonable amendments 


not the honorable Senator got precisely what he 
| wants? 

Mr. SOULE. The honorable Senator does me 
injustice. | expressly admitied that slavery was 
abolished by the Mexican law. I never rawed @ 

doubt upon that question. ore has been abol- 
ished within the limits of Mexico by the conetitu- 
tional power of Mexico. So far as that 8, 
therefore, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt 
in the mind of any one, that, if the Mexican law 
prevails, slavery is already abolished and utterly 
eradicated. 

Mr. CLAY. lunderstood the Senator to be as- 
1 sailing the opinion which I entertained and ex- 
| pressed. 








j 





eminent as a jurist than Lever aspire to ve. Why, | shall be made. ware 
then, is he not satified with his own opinion? to find that there is 
will eee liberal ee he tae 
an opposite opinion to be entertained th 
objection to the meacure is, that, although this 
ee er ee oe ee 
involved, yet there is one question which is left 
unsettled, that of the lex in slave 
in these territories, which ought to have been ad- 


Mr. CLAY. 1! am bap 

some possibility that the ator may yet vote 

with us. Perhaps I should have been less earnvet 
if | had not despaired of ever obtaining hie vote. f 
really thought that, from the course of his ergu- 
ment, and from apres ord im ee he —— 
eve ition in the report, he was 
sean eae ie he was hopeless; that nothing 
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ee 


our di 
pace more 
aunltY- hatis the plan of the President? I will 
ibe it by & simile, in a manner which cannot 
misunderstood. Here are five wounds—one, 
» three, four, five—bleeding and threatening the 
wr being, if not the existence of the body politic. 
What is the plan of the President? Is it to heal 
these wounds? No such thing. It is only to || 
heal one of the five, and to leave the other four to || 
bleed more profusely than ever, by the sole ad- 
‘sion of California, even if it should produce 
jeath itself: I have said that five wounds are 
and bleeding. Whatarethey? First, there | 

is California; there are the territories second; 
there is the question of the boundary of Texas the 
third; there is the fugitive slave bill the fourth; 


ficulties be settled; and that we should 
cord and 


restore con harmony to This 


: 
} 





District of Columbia fifth. The President, in- 
ead of proposing a plan comprehending all 
the diseases Of the country, looks only at one. | 
His reommendation does not embrace, and 
he says nothing about the fugitive slave bill or 
the District bill; but he recommends that the 
other two subjects, of territorial government and 
Texas boundary, remain and be left untouched, to 
cure themselves by some law of nature, by the 
ris medicatriz nature, or some self remedy, in the 
success of which I cannot perceive any ground of 
the least confidence. I have seen with profound 
surprise and regret, the persistence—for so I am 
infully compelled to regard the facts around us— 
of the Chief Magistrate of the country in his own 
peculiar plan. [ think that in the spirit of eom- 
romise, the President ought to unite with us. He 
recommends the admission of California. We are 
willing to admit California. We go with himas 
faras he goes, and we make its admission com- 
pose a part of a general plan of settlement and 
compromise, which we propose to the considera- 
tion of the Senate. In the spirit of compromise 
which, I trust, does, and which I know ought to, 
animate both ends of Pennsylvania avenue, we 
had a right to suppose, when the committee an- 
nounced in its report that it was satisfied with bis || 
recommendation, so far as it went, but that it did || 
not go, in our respectful judgment, far enough, and || 
that we therefore offered our meusure to close up || 
the four remaining wounds—lI think, that in a 
spirit of peace and concord, and of mutual confi- 
dence and codperation, which ought to animate 
the different departments of the Government, the 
President, entertaining that constitutional defer- 





condition does the President’s message leave her? 


f > is no government. 
snd there is the question of the slave trade in the || subject, let me call your attention to what has 
been said by the delegate from that Territory, in | 





ence to the wisdom of Congress which he has pro- 
fessed, and abstaining, as he bas declared he would 
abstain, from any interference with its free deliber- 
ations, ought, without any dissatisfaction, to per- 
mit us to consider what is best for our common 
country. I will go a little further in this com- 
parison, which I make most painfully. After 
the observations which | addressed to the Senate 
a week ayo, I did hope and trust there would have 
‘been a reciprocation from the other end of the ave- 
nue, as to the desire to heal, not one wound only, 
which being healed alone would exasperate and 
aggravate instead of harmonizing the country, but 
to heal them all. I did hope that we should have 
had some signification in some form or other, of the 
Executive contentment and satisfaction with the 
entire plan of adjustment. But, instead of concur- 
rence with the committee on the part of the Exe- 
cutive, ywe have an authentic assurance of his 
adherence exclusively to his own particular 
scheme. 

Let us look at the condition of these territories, 
and I shall endeavor to do what has not been done 
with sufficient precision, to discriminate between 
non-action or non-intervention in regard to slavery, 
and non-action as it respects the government of the 
people, who, by the dispensations of Providence, 

the course of events, have come to our hands 
to be taken careof. To refrain from extending to 
them the benefit of government, law, order, and 
protection, is widely different from silence or non- 


intervention in to African slavery. 
The recom ion of the President, as | have 
already said, proposes the simple introduction of 


California as a State into the Union—a measure 
Which, standing by itself, has excited the strongest 
symptoms isfacti oe southern por- 
recommendation 


The Compromise Bill—Mr. Clay. 


proposesto leave all else untouched and unprovided 

for. In such an abandonment, what will be the 

condition of thi 
| to 
ist 
any government atall. Without even the blessing 
or curse, as you may choose to call it, of a military 
government. There is no government there, un- 
less such as the necessities of the case have re- 


things? The first approximate terri- 
to California is Utah, and in what condition 
t left by the President’s message ?> Without 


uired the Mormons to erect for themselves. Until | 


€ common parent shall have spread its power and | 
its authority over them, they have no adequate | 
government. 


Then, next come to New Mexico; and in what 
With a military governmeut—a military govern- 
ment which, administered as it is oo to be, 

While upon this part of the | 


a feeling address which he has recently publisaed 
to the people of New Mexico. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, at the request of Mr. 
Cray, the following extracts: 

*& Why ha 


been so long withheld ? 
live under a military domination, so repugnant to freemen, 


of this Government? Why, our condition, instead of being 
improved by the transfer of allegiance, as waa promised to 
us, bas been continually getting worse. Why has this Gov- 


ernment so long neglected giving you that protection | 


against Indian depredations, which was so often promised, 
both before and since the treaty of cession? Why, the 


cou to look forward to as the beginning of your pros- 
perity and improvement, has had its opening’ with three 


years of depredation, miserable migsrule, and military des- | 


potism.”’ 
Again: 
“ It isuseless for me to remind you that you have no other 


your ancestors have lived for two centuries.) What other 
executive have you but the commander of the troops in 
New Mexico? Does he not absolutely contro! all the civil 
establishments of your country? Is there a civil officer but 
holds his office by commission from the military officer du- 
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Senate. 


tion to evidence, that they have a very good gov- 

ernment there now. 
But what sort of a government does this lieu- 
tenant colonel, placed over them, tdminister to his 
ts? Why, I suppose, one of the greatest 


ve 
| and first duties of government is to give protection 


j 


our rights, which are certainly indisputable, || 
Why have we been compelled to | 


| 


| than a military government to administer the civil laws with | 
| which you came into the Union, (and under which you and 


i} 
i 


| 
i} 
| 

j 


1 
| 


connection with this Government, which you have heen en- | 


’ 





| 
; 





| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 





ring his will and pleasure? Has he not, indeed, assumed 
to order the courts whom to bring to trial, and in every way 
prescribed their jarisdiction? And when the Secretary of 


| War commands him not to interfere, or prevent the officers 


from Texas to exercise their commissions in your territory, 
ean that be called a neutrality? Is it not a virtual abandon- 
ment of the government ?”’ 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, with regard to 
Utah, there is no government whatever, unless it 
is such as necessity has prompted the Mormons 
to institute; and when you come to New Mexico, 
what government have you? A military govern- 
ment, by a lieutenant colonel of the army! A 


lieutenant colonel—a mere subordinate of thearmy | 
of the United States—holds the governmental | 


power there, in a time of profound peace! Stand 


up, Whig who can—stand up, Democrat who can, | 
and defend the establishment of a military gov- || 


ernment in this free and glorious Republic, in a 
time of profound peace! Sir, we had doubts 
about the authority of the late President to do this 
in time of war, and it was cast as a reproach 
against him. But here, in a time of profound 
peace, it is proposed by the highest authority, 
that this government, that this military govern- 
aml by what authority it has continued 
since ensued, I know not—should be con- 
tinued indefinitely, till New Mexico is prepared 
to come as a State into the Union. And when 
will that be? 
niards, 
and Mexicans; and about eighty thousand or nine- 
ty thousand Indians, civili 


There are now about ten thousand | 
people there, composed of Americangy 


» uncivilized, half 
civilized, and barbarous people; and when will | 


be ready to come in asa State? Sir, I say it 
a full sense of the responsibility of my po- 


sition, that if to-morrow, with such a population, 


and such a constitution as such a population might 
make, they were to come here for admission as a 


State, I, for one, would not vote for it. It would 


be ridiculous; it would be farcical; it would bring 
into contempt the grave matter of forming com- 
monwealths as sovereign members of this glorious 


Union. She has no 


lation, in sufficient num- 


bers, morally capable of sel!-government; nor will 


she have, for man to come, such a 
tion as will make it proper to admit her asa State. 
And yet the plan of the 


government 


popula- 


President is to leave this 
under this lieutenant colonel 


} 











in full operation, declaring, as he does, in opposi- 


|| can with the power of Texas! 
a em, |) 

ppos : d found aes : 
ne Se epee ort eer eee wee nee | is justifiable? And what will become of the sacred 


to the people, to give defence to the territory which 
he governs, and to repel invasion from the limits 
of the country. And how does this military com- 
mander, acting as it is said under the authority of 
the Secretary of War, behave upon the first ap- 
proach of an invasion? While commissioners are 
sent there as pioneers in the work of bringing all 
that part of New Mexico on this side of the Rio 
del Norte under the authority of Texas, as the 
territory of Texas, what does this military gov- 
ernor do, or propose todo, to protect those people 
and repel invasion, and to protect the domaim ? 
He says he means to be neutral, and has instrue- 
tions from headquarters to be neutral, in this con- 
test between the people of Santa Fé or New Mexico 
and Texas! The governor of this people, who 


| are opposed to the jurisdiction of Texas, say’ he 
| means to take no part with those whom he governs, 


but to leave them to fight it out as well a’ they 
What American 
can say that, under the circumstances, this course 


obligations of the treaty of Hidalgo? Of all the 
honorable distinctions which charactetize man in 
his social and aggregate, or his individual character, 
that of good faith, of the honorable fulfillment of 
obligations, and the observance of contracts in 
private life, and of treaties in public life, is one 
which commends itself most to the approbation of 
enlightened mankind. Here we have a provision 
in this treaty, staring us in the face, requiring us 
to extend the protection of government to the peo- 
ple of Utah and New Mexico. We are told we 
may safely—it is not said, | admit, in terms, but 
it is in effect—we may withdraw from the fuifill- 
ment of our obligations, and leave this people to 


| themselves, to work out their own happiness and 
| salvation in such way as they can! 


In what circumstances will this country be, if 
Congress adjourns without a settlement of this 
| boufhdary question, and without establishing ter- 
| ritorial governments for Utah and New Mexico? 
| In what condition would the people of New Mex- 
| ico be, east of the Rio del Norte, in their conflict 
| with Texas? Sir, 1 need not remind you of what 
| everybody knews—of the settled dislike, the in- 
| superable antipathy existing on the part of the 
| people of New Mexico towards Texas, denouncing 
| and denying her authority, contravening the ex- 
| istence of her laws, and ready, if they had the 
| power to do it, to resist her claim of jurisdiction 
to the last extremity. And yet they are to be left 
to take care of themselves! They have gota gov- 
ernment good enough for them ! 
Mr. President that is not my conception of my 
| duty as an American legislator. My duty teils 
| me to perform what we have promised to perform; 
| my duty tells me to extend to this people in Utah 
'and New Mexico the benetfis of that supreme 
authority residing in the city of Mexice which 
they had when they constituted a part of the re- 
public of Mexico, but which, when they came to 
us, we promised to extend to them from Wash- 
ington, on our part. That is my conception of 
duty, and [ will undertake to perform it, if 1 can. 
If I cannot do it, on account of the Wilmot pro- 
viso, or if, as the result of 7 other obstacle that 
may be thrown in the way, | cannot accomplish 
what | deem my duty, I shall stand acquitted in 
the sight of God and my own conscience; I shall 
be irreproachable as to any deliberate neglect, 
even if I fail in the attempt to perform my duty. 
I will close this part of what I have to eay by 
| grouping, comparing, and contrasting the features 
of the respective plana of the Executive and the 
committee, which | shall be glad if the reporters 
will publish in paralle! columns: 
The President’s plan pro-|} The committee’s plan rec- 


poses an of only |qnmmends an amicable set- 
one of the five su which | tlement of ail five of them. 
agitate and di the coun- 

try. 


The President’s plan pro-| ‘That of the committee aleo 
poses the admission of Cali- | pr the admission of 
| Sie 0.8 ra my pes , 

€ proposes non-interven- y propose non-in- 
tion as to slavery. tervention as to slavery. 
They propose action *ai 
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non- intervention ip the estab- | interventi by the estab- 
Hehment of weritorial gevern- lishment civil govern- 
ments; thet is to say, that|ment for the Territories, in 
we shall neglect to execute conformity with treaty and 
the obligation of the United constitutional obligations; to 
Biutes in the weaty of Hidal-|give the superintending and 
go; fail to govern whom | controlling power of our gen- 
we are bound Ww govern ;)eral government, in place of 
leave them without the pro-|that of Mexien, which they 
tection of the eivil authority have lost; and to substitute 
of any general government; a civil instead of that military 
leave Utah without any gov-\ government which declares 
ernment et all, bet that) it will assume an attitude of 
which tke Mormons in-|neutrality in the boundary 
stitute ; and leave New Mex-| contest between New Mea- 
ico under the military gov-! ico and Texas. 
rere a lieutewant col- 
our 

Mis plan fails to extablich 





Theirs a settle- 
the limite of New Mexico! ment of the boundary ques 
enst of the Rio Grande, and/tion, and, being settled, a 
wrould expose the people who) civil war with Texas wor id 
inhabit it to civil war, already | be averted. 
threatened, with Texas. 

He proposes no adjustment 


They offer amendments, 
of the fugitive siave subject. 


which will make the re- 

covery of fugitives more ef- 

fectual, and at the same 

time, it is believed, will be 
enerally satisfactory to. the 
orth. 

He proposes no arrange-| They propose to interdict 
went of the aul) ctof slavery |the slave wade in the Dis- 
or the slave trade in the Dis-|trict, and to leave slavery 
trict of Columbia. there undisturbed. 

Tha, of the five subjecty| They propose to adjust all 
of disturbance and agitation— | five of them on a basis which 
to wit: California, territorial | it is confidently believed, is 
governments, the boundary | just, fair, and honorable, and 
question with Texas, the fu-|will be satisfactory to the 
gitive bill, and the subject of| people of the United States. 
siavery in the District— 

His plan settles but one,| They offer the olive branch 
leaving the other four unad-|of peace, harmony, and tran- 
justed, to inflame and exas-| quillity. 
perate the public mind, I fear, 
more than ever, 

Under his plan, one party,| Under their plan, all ques- 
flushed with suceess in the | tions being settled in a spirit 
adiniseion of California alone,|of mutttal concession and 
will contend, with new)|compromise, there will be 
hopes and fresh vigor, for|general acquiescence, if not 
the application of the Wilmot | satisfaction; and the whole 
proviso to all the remaining | country will enjoy once more 
territory: whilet the other|the blessing of domestic 
party, provoked and chagrin-| peace, concord, and recon- 
ed by obtaining no conces-|ciliation. 
sion whatever, may be urged 
and animated to extreme and 
rotter tengths than have 

Wii manifested. 


hilst the President's plan 1s confined to a sin- 
gle measure, leaving the governments of Utah and 
New Mexico unprovided for, and the boundary 
between Texas and New Mexico unsetifed, an- 
other, and one,of the most irritating questions, is 
left hy him, without any recommendation or any 
provision, to harass end exasperate the country. 

e fails to recommend any plan for the settle- 
ment of the important and vexatious subject of 
fugitive slaves. He*proposes no plan of settle- 
ment of the agitating questions which arise out of 
this subject. 1 will repeat, let him who can stand 
up here and tell the country, and satisfy his own 
conscience——when the whole country is calling out 
for peace, peace, peace; when it is imploring its 
rulers above and its rulera below to bring once 
more to the agitated and distracted people some 
broad and comprehensive scheme of healing, and 
to settie all these questions which agitate this af- 
flicied people—let any man who can, not in the 





public press, but in the Senate of the United || lent to a demand for the severance of the Union. 


Siates, stand up and show that the plan which is 
proposed by executive authority is such a one as 
is demanded by the necessities of the case and the 
condition of the country, I sheuld be glad to hear 
thatman. Ay, Mr. Preside: ., 1 wish I had the 
mental power commensurate with my fervent 


wishes for the adjustment of these unhappy ques- || out for their respective favorite measures; that the 


tions-—-commensurate to urge upon you and v 
the country forbearance, conciliation, the surrender 
of extreme opinions, the avoidance of attempting 


impoasibilities. | 
Sir, | know there is a floating idea in the south- | 


ero mind, such as we have heard before, of the 
necessity of an equilibrium of power between the 


two sections of the Union—of a balancing author- 
ity. However desirable such a state of political 
arrangement might be, we all know it is utter! 
impracticable, e all know that the rapid wi 
and unparalleled progress of the northern portion 
of this country is such that it is impossible for the 
South to keep pace with it; and unless the order 
of all republiey shall be reversed, and jority 
shall be governed by the minority, the 
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is unattainable. But, sir, because there is not and 
cannot be, and in the nature of things it is imporsi- 
ble that there should be, this equilibrium of 

between the twe sections of this country, does it 
therefore follow that the southern portion is in 
any danger with respect to that great institution 
which exists there, and is cherished with so much 
solicitude? I think not; I believe not. All appre- 
hensions of danger are founded on flagrant abuses 
of power; and the possibility of such abuses 
would prevent all investment of power, since no 
human power is free from the danger of abuse 





But what are the securities for the maintenance of 


southern rights, connected with that peculiar insti- 


tution? In the first place, there is that sense of 


truth, that sense of justice, which appertains to 
enlightened man, to Christian man. In the next 
place, there is the Constitution of the United States, 
with the oath which all take to abide by that con- 
stitution. Next, there is a necessity for the Con- 
currence of '»th branches of Congress before any 
act of legislation, inflicting a wrong upon that 
southern portion of the country, could take place. 
Then there is the veto of the President of the 
United States, applicable to any unconstitutional 
legislation which might take place in reference to 
that institution. Last of all with regard to peace- 
ful and civil remedies, there is the Supreme Court 
of the United States, ready to pronounce the annul- 
ment of any unconstitutional law which might un- 
constitutionally impair such right; and there is also 
a sense of responsibility on the part of Senators 
and Representatives to their constituents. But last, 
though | trust in God the occasion for its exercise 
will never arise, there is that right of resort to 
arms and to make forcible resistance when oppres- 
sion and tyranny become insupportable. 

Nor is this great interest of the South, this in- 
stitution of slavery, the only one to be affected by 
the fact that itis in a minority. Is it peculiar to 
that interest? No, sir. How is it with the fish- 
ing interest? How with the navigating interest? 
They are both greatly in the minority. How is 
it with the manufacturing interest? In the minor- 
ity. How is it with the commercial interest? In the 
minority. In short, without continuing the enumer- 
ation, every interest in thiscountry is in the minori- 
ty, except that great and all-pervading interest of 

| agriculture, which extends from one end of the 
country to the other. We must be reconciled to 
the condition which is inevitable. There is all 
reasonable security against any abuses which may 
be inflicted in the progress of events, which you 
can no more arrest than you can seize and hold 
the beams which are poured forth from that great 
luminary of the system of which we compose a 
part, or than you can stop, in iis onward course, 
the flowing of the Mississippi river, and compel it 
to turn back to its sources in the Rocky and Alle- 
ghany mountains. It is utterly vain to suppose 
pee can acquire that equilibrium of which we have 
eard so much, between the slaveholding and the 
non-slaveholding portions of the Union. _ It is not 
necessary, | hope; it is not necessary, I believe; 
but, whether it is or not, it is unattainable, by the 
operation of causes beyond all human or earthly 
control, And to oppose the immutable and irrev- 
ocable laws of population and of natureis equiva- 





I conclude by repeating that here are five wounds 

| which, by the committee of compromise, are pro- 
posed to be closed. Sir, I know what may be 
said. 1 knw it will’ be said that agitators will, 
even after the of all these measures, con 
tinue to agitate; that the two extremes will still cry 
Wilmot proviso, alt h territorial governments 
will be established, will be pressed, to be added by 
a supplementary act, or to be incorporated in the 
constitutions which these territories may establish. 
I know it may be urged—indeed, | have heard it 
stated =< this mpegs — measures, and 
we will cry out for repeal.” now something, 
I think, of the nature of man. | know some- 
thing of the nature of my own countrymen. If 
spvak, also, with the authority and with the aid 
of history. At the time of memorable Mis- 
souri compromise, asat this—and | have been un- 
able to determine in my own mind whether more 
solicitude and anxiety existed then than now— 
the whole country was in an uproar, on the one 
side, for the admission of Mi i, and, on the 
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other, for her exclusion. Every legisiatiy 
throughout the country believe ety 
twenty-four then—had OF approved. n° 
measure of the admission of Missour. “"\r° 
measure was finally carried by a small majori 
only six in the House of Re sentatives, ore 
the great struggle—where the long-continued aie 
tion—was ere ~ And what were the conse. 
quences—the tranquillizing consequences— 
ensued hveagheut 4 this rn dtetenary country Te 
act was everywhere received with joy, and exu)i,. 
tion, and triumph; and the man who would have 
dared to interrupt the universal, and deep-feli and 
all-pervading harmony which prevailed through. 
out the country, in consequence of that adjust. 
ment, would have stood rebuked, and repudiated 
and reproached by the indignant voice of ji, 
countrymen. And I venture to say, if this meas. 
ure of compromise goes to the country with aij 
the high sanctions which it may carry—sanetions 
of both houses of Congress, and of the Execy. 
tive, and of the great body of the American peo- 
ple—to a country bleeding at every pore—io , 
country imploring. us to settle their dicalties, and 
give once more peace and happiness to them—| 
venture to say that the agitation will be at an end 
though a few may croak and halloo as they please 
There are afew miserable men who live upon 
agitation—men who are never satisfied until the 
can place themselves at the head of a little cli 
of agitators, and, fastening them to their tails, go 
to the Democratic party and say, “ Take me—| 
am a Democrat, and I will bring to you this 
capital which | have, and insure your success;” or 
go to the Whig party and gay, “ Take this litle 
balancing power which | possess, and | will en. 
able your party to triumph over their adversaries,” 
I venture to say they will be hushed into silence, 
by the indignation they will meet everywhere, in 
their vain and futile attempt to prolong that agita- 
tion which has threatened this country with the 
most direful calamity which, in all the dispensa- 
tions of God, could befall it. 

Sir, lam done. 1 would say much more, but] 
cannot longer trespass upon your time. | did 
not expect to have said so much, and my physical 
powers will not permit me to say more. 





THE GALPHIN CLAIM. 


SPEECH OF MR. JAMES BROOKS, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tue House or Representatives, 

May 17, 1850. 
The Committee appointed to investigate the cir- 
cumstances connected with the payment of the 
claim of the tives of George W. Gal- 
phin having made a report to the House, and the 
question being on the postponement and printing 
thereof— 


Mr. BROOKS rose and said: 

I take it for granted, Mr. Speaker, that the ques- 
tion of printing the reports that have just come 
from the (Galphin) committee is a proper matter 
for discussion before the House, and upon that 
question of printing, and upon questions connected 
with it, 1 propose to make a few remarks. And! 
take this unusual, and somewhat extraordinary 
course, because a 





bourne whence no traveler returns’’—sleeps the 
sleep of death; and if these papers are now én 
tombed, ingulfed, though they may rise again, 
their spirit and oe a r, it may not be in 
our time, or until we shall have adjourned and 
one to our homes, It is therefore that | seize 





blic document committed 0 | 
the public printer, in this our day, goes to ‘thet 
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winconet hom I am accustomed to act, under- 
we | desire to make some remarks upon these 
rig now, and to set forth some statements of 
nd if any statement is not correct | shall be 
to any gentleman upon this committee to 
and to set me right as | go along. 
tof truth—— 
nave"! NGE intertupted, and suggested that the 
vorts be read before the House proceeded to 
their discussion. He should insist that the re- 
ought to be before any remarks were 
made, though he was very willing to wait and to 
have them printed, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
York is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CARTTER. Will the gentleman from 
New York suspend his remarks long enough for 
the House to have the reports read? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
ohio (Mr Cartrer) rise to a point of order? 

Mr. CARTTER said, he rose to a question 
which. he understood to be a question of order 
He had not heard what disposition had been made 
of his request to have the reports read. The 
House were proceeding to the discussion of a sub- 
ject about which they knew nothing. He moved 
io have the reports read. 

The SPEAKER. When the gentleman from 
Qhio rose and asked that the reports be read, the 
Chair stated to the House, that if it was insisted 
upon by the gentleman from Ohio, the question 


would be propounded to the House, whether the | 


ts; 8 ; 
thank lam 


reports should be read or not. The gentleman 
from Ohio acquiesced, as the Speaker understood, | 
and did not call for the reading of the report. ~ 

Mr. CARTTER (in his seat) said he had given | 
no such acquiescence. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understood the 

ntleman. 

Mr. CARTTER said, that he supposed the 
Chair had received his motion. He had made the 
request that the reports be read, and the Speaker 
said, if it was insisted upon, the question would 
be propounded to the House. He certainly had 
said nothing afterwards, which amounted to an 
abandonment of his request, 

The SPEAKER. hen the Chair rose and 
stated that the motion would be put to the House, 
if the reading were insisted upon, the Chair un- 
derstood that the gentleman from Ohio acquiesced 
in not having the reports read. 

Mr. INGE suggested that he understood the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Carrrer] to rise to a 
question of order, that it was not in order to dis- 
cuss the reports until they were read, and until the 
House was acquainted with their contents. 

The SPEAKER. If that point of order is 
raised, the Chair overrules it. The gentleman 





fen New York (Mr. Brooxs] is entitled to the 
oor. 
Mr. BROOKS. If the gentleman from South 


Carolina, the chairman of this committee, [Mr. 
Burt,] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Breck) and the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Dis- 
ney,] who have made the three several reports, had 
insisted upon their being read, so that all the facts 
could at once, instanter, have been thrown before 
the country, I should not have felt called upon to 
make any remarks. But now thatall are about to 
be entombed with the Capulets, lost and gone, | 
intend, if I can, to prevent any misapprehension 
of t facts before the publication is made. 
intend, if possible, to stop all perversions on the 
other, and on this side of the House. I intend -— 

Mr. BURT. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield the floor for a moment? 

Mr. BROOKS. Certainly. 


not to them to ask that the report 
should be read member of the House 
; ia eae ek any mer 


aception—to have myself and other gentle- 
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Mr. BROOKS continued. I have no doubt of 
the perfectly honorable course of the gentieman 
from South Carolina, and all his associates on the 
committee. If everybody everywhere would be 
as honorable as Raudqunbense ve been, and the 
public everywhere would wait for the publication 
of the facta without any comment whatever, | 
would not obstruct the ordinary coarse of public 
business by interposing any remarks. | would 
not have stepped in between these reports and the 
public 1 would not do what Lam about to do, 
state the facts of the case, and apply to them what 
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mene onten salar ate may give it an im- 
ity. From the year 1761 til year 1773, 
certain Indian traders in South Carolina and Geor- 
oe certain supplies to the Creek and 
kee Indians, beyond what they could pay 
for; and, in order to pay these traders, in 1773 4 
treaty was concluded at Augusta, Georgia, in 
which the Creeks and Cherokees ceded to the Brit- 
ish Crown certain lands, (Wilkes eounty,) in the 
then colony of Georgia. ; 
* In consideration whereof, it is agreed on the part of his 
Majesty, that the moneys arising by sale of the lands ceded 


I deem to be the construction of the law of interest. | 2"resaid, aftr defraying the expense of this Congress, and 


| would not— 

Mr. CONRAD rose to a point of order. He 
was understood to say that he would very willingly 
listen to any discussion in order upon this claim; 
he would be very glad to have the benefit of the 
light which the investigations of the gentleman 
from New York would throw upon this gubject, 
but he submitted to the Chai: whether it was par- 


liamentary and in order, to anticipate the reading 
of the report, which had been made by the com- | 


mittee after an investigation of six weeks, and 
himself make a verbal report upon the motion to 
print. He submitted the question, whether.it was 
in order for the gentleman to discuss the merits of 
the report before it was presented and laid before 
the House. The gentleman appeared to him to 
be going into a report of the case himself. ee 
it was a correct report, and perhaps not. He (Mr. 


C.) was not prepared to say. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
the motion to print opens the merits of the ques- 
tion, and that they can be discussed. Such has 
been the practice of the House. 

Mr. BROOKS. | should like to have the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana correct me upon any mat® 


ter of fact about which I may mistake. The truth | 
is what Iam after, and a knowledge of the facts, || 


before they are lost in the hands of the public 
printer. I trust that now | shall be allowed to fill 


out the balance of my hour without further inter- | 
ruptiona, save when I errin the statement of facts, | 


if any such error is made. . 
The SPEAKER imerposed—called the House to 
order, and requested gentlemen to take their seats. 
Mr. MASON. ith the leave of the gentleman 
from New York, I wish to ask him a question? 
Mr. BROOKS declined to yield the floor any 
more to any gentleman, unless it were some mem- 


ber of the committee, and he hoped no member of 


the committee would again interrupt him unless it 
was to set him right in facts. 

Mr. BURT rose (Mr. Brooxs yielding) and 
said he wished to make the suggestion, whether, 
if the time was not taken from the gentleman from 
New York, that gentleman would not think it 
proper to allow the report to be read. It was not 


a very long report. 

Mr. BROOKS. 1 intend, before I am done, to 
draw out the reading of all the reports. The 
House on all sides will see, as | go on, that this is 
a matter which must be rescued from the grave- 


ard of the public printer, and be fully made pub- 


icatonce. But if I yield the floor for thie pur- 


pose now, what certainty have | that a majority 
of this House will then reconsider its action—us 
universal acquiescence in passing by these reports 
without having them read? Or what security have 
I that the House will not read a little way, and 
then adjourn? that the business not will then go 
upon the Speaker’s table, and rest there in quiet for 


weeks? or that [ can ever again obtain the floor? 


I propose, therefore, to continue my remarks, and 


to awaken enough of curiosity to demand a read- 


ing and an early publication of all these reports; 
and if honorable gentlemen will now let me go on, 
- will relieve themselves from much trouble, 
| receive my thanks. 
HISTORY OF THE GALPHIN CLAIM. 


I intend, Mr. Speaker, now to look at this Gal- 


claim in all ita length and breadth—to take it 








| such other charges and expenses a= will necessarity arise 
in carrying this measure into execution, shall be ied to- 

| wards the payment and sutisfaction of such debts (de bis due to 

| Indian traders) as shall appear to be justly due and owi 

| from the Indians to their traders as aluresaid.””—.4rfiele o 
the treaty. 

| ‘The British Government instructed the colonial 
governor, Sir James Wright, in 1772, to hold thie 

| treaty in compliance with what were said to be 
the wishes of the Indians. The Earl of Dart- 
mouth, who wrote the instructiona, said: 

“The principal object of attention recommended by their 
lordships is, that care be taken in the negotiation with the 
Indians, that the Crown be not on any account pledged, either 

| to the Indians or to the traders, for the discharge of any part 
| of the debt ‘we from one to the other.’ 
| The colonial government of Georgia created a 
commission to sell these lands, and to liquidate the 
/amounts reapectively due to each Indian trader; 
and this commission, May 2, 1775, liquidated the 
claim of George Galphin, who was an Indian tra- 
| der, and held by assignment the claims of other 
| Indian traders, to the amount of £9,791 15s. 5d, 
of the currency of the then province of Georgia. 
| The Governor and Council, June 6, 1775, sanec- 


| tioned the report of the commission, and found 
| due to this George Galphin the said sum of 
| €9,791 15s. 5d., and entered upon the record— 

* That the same was payable out of such moneys as bave 
| and my arise by the sale of the lands lately ceded m his 
| Majesty by the Creek aud Cherokee Indians, after the pay- 





i] mentof the expenses attending the Congress held with the 
|| Indians for obtaining the cession aforesaid, and the other 
|| necessary charges consequent thereof, if so much money 
|| ehall be reeeived, and, if not, then to abute im proportion to 
| the other creditors.” 

| ‘The amount which Galphin and the other tra- 
dera were to have, it will thus be seen, waa to 
come altogether from “the moneys arising from 
the sale of the lands;’’ that *‘ the Crown was not, 
on any account, to be pledged;’’ and that the 
** liquidation,’’ so called, of the commissioners, 
(silent on interest,) only ascertained the amount 
of a debt to be paid out of the moneys fo be received 
from the ealea of certain lands, if such moneys 
should be received, and, if not, ** to abate in pro- 
portion to the other creditors.” The payment of 
Galphin was to depend upon various contingen- 
cies: Ist. From the sale of the lands, if sold; 
2d. Upon the chances of their selling for enough 
to pay all the creditors; but on no account was the 
Crown to be-held responsible. 

It is now contended that the United States, as 
the successor of the Crown, is responsible; and 
responsible not only for the principal, but for the 
interest from the date of the hquidation in 3775. 
And there have been paid, under the decision of 
Mr. Secretary Walker, as principal, and under the 
opinion of Mr. Attorney-General Johnson, the in- 


terest— 

Principal... . 44.6 ee0ee ++ sam ee ewe $43,518 97 

Interest, (from May 2, 1775,).......+ 191 352 89 
Tete aiid oa od cnc cee sa cinen ons $234,871 86 


The ball that started in 1773 bas thus rolied up 
into a ball of pretty large size in 1850! | propose 


to pursue it in its progress to this our day and 
generation; and it is worthy of such a pursuit, if 
only to show what can be accomplished by perse- 
verance. 

War ensuing between Great Britain and her 
colonies—the war of Indepe the govern- 
ment which Great Britain had over these landa 
thus held in trust was extinguished, and the emi- 
nent domain, with all other British rights, fell to 
the then sovereign Siate of Georgia. it was no 
longer in the pewer of the British Crown to pa 
the traders as agreed by the treaty of 1773, 
because by revolution the trust was taken from it. 

ia conteniied the lands were hers by con- 
quest, as wae all the British or Indian domain, and 
that the trust was no incumbrance upon her; or 
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if an incumbrance on the lands, extinguished by 
their conquest. (See report of committee to Geor- 
gia Legislature in 1839.) Georgia wenton, pending, | 
and after, the revolution, to grant away these lands, | 
without recognizing any incumbrance upon them. 
She ceded freely to settlers, without money and 
without price, solely with a view of eae 
her then frontier against the Indians. In 1780, 
appended to a long act, granting away town lots in | 
Augusta and providing for many other things, 
was a final section, the twenty-third, in which 
was the following: 
‘ Wherens, certain persons, citizens of this, and of the | 
State of South Carolina, and friends to the independence of 
the same, claim that the lands in the county of Wilkes were 
originally given up and ceded to the Government of Great 
Britain by the Creek and Cherokee Indians in satisfaction 
and discharge of certain debts and arrears duc by the said 
Indians to said certain persons, commonly called Indian 
traders: Be it therefore enacted that any person having, 
or pretenting to have, any such claim, do lay their claims and 


| 


accounts before this, or some future House of Assembly, to | 


be examined; and whatever claims shall be found just and 


proper, and due to the friends of America, shall be paid | 


by Treasury certificates for the amount payable within two 
three, and ‘our years, and carrying six per cent. interest.”? 


Georgia, thus refusing to recognize the “ liqui- 
dation’ that the Crown had given of George Gal- 
phin’s claim, gave him an opportunity to come 
and bring it te the House of Assembly for 
examination and adjustment, and if found just 
and proper, to put it on six per cent. interest. 
Galphin did not profit from the act. It may be 
that he did not come within the condition of being 


a friend to * the independence” of Georgia. It 


was subsequently insinuated, in a report from the 


commissioners to the Legislature of Georgia, (see | 


Doc, of Geo, 1839,) that Galphin was no 


hig of 
the Revolution. 


Mr. BRECK. George Galphin was a Whig. || 


The committee had the best testimony of that 
fact. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is my belief; but the 
testimony is not all-one way. I think he was a 
Whig. 

Mr. BRECK. George Walton, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, vouches 
for the fact. 

Mr. BROOKS. _ 

r 


own opinion is that he 
was a Whig, judging 


om the best information I 


can get; but | shall show, by and by, that not so | 


did ihink certain commissioners appointed by the 
State of Georgia. But be this as it may, Georgia, 
in the day of the claim, with all the facts fresh be- 
fore her people, refused to recognize the British 
certificate of liquidation, and demanded of Galphin 
and others a new examination, giving the promise 
to pay only what the aame House of Assembly 
. thought “just and proper.’’ Galphin did not then 
avail himselfof this act, nor did his heirs, before 
1789, when the Legislature of Georgia declined 


report be considered action—such reports as ap- 
pear in all Legislatures made by committees es- 
pecially appointed to make them favorable. In 


indian traders, who had fled to Great Britain, 
passed as act appropriating £49,536 for the pa 


| 


| 
| 


Georgia ogists ture, pointing to the reason why 
Engiand excluded Galphin from their act, and de- 
manded payment therefor of the Whigs of Geor- 
gia. In 1793, they got a favorable report in the 
rgia Senate, but the committee that made it 
never said a word of any obligation of the Feder- 
al Government, and put the «claim entirely upon 
the ground, that the State had put the ceded 
lands, encumbered with the Galphin trust, to 
their own use, and therefore was liable to pay the 
debt. Thus on, from time to time, favorable re- 
orts were made in one or the other branch of the 
Lapialetiinns but the Legislature never indorsed, 
never approved them. A member in a Legislature 
in Georgia, no doubt as in other State Legislatures, 
favorable to a claim, rises, and moves a special 
committee to investigate it: he is put on as its 
chairman, its organ. A majority of its members 
are amiable enough to let him make what report 
he pleages, with the understanding that the House 
do what they please with it. It never pleased the 
Legislature to recognize, endorse, or agree to pay 
this claim in any form, neither asa claim upon 
the United States nor a claim apes Georgia. In 
1813 a committee reported that the claim was good 
against Great Britain! I pass over much interme- 


| diate action, or non-action rather, to come down 


| 


| 
| 





| 


| 


1790 Great Britain, upon the solicitation of e 


ment of claims on lands in Georgia ceded to the 
Americans. George Galphin, who died about 
1783 

Mr. BRECK. 1780. 

Mr. BROOKS. Well, 1780; the testimony I 
have is conflicting. George Galphin, who died in 
1780, of course could not be among those who 
fled to Great Britain, even if he had been disposed, 
and had been, as some alleged, wrongfully | think, 
a tory, and therefore the British Government, rec- 
ognizing the act as one of favor, refused to give | 
his hers the benefit of it. Charlies Goodwin, a | 
distinguished lawyer of South Carolina, prose- 
cuted the claim in England a year or more, and | 
when he pressed upon the attention of Mr. George | 
Rose, the principal Secretary of the Treasury, 
that there was no discrimination in the act of Par- | 
liament between those who adhered to the British 
Government and the creditors who remained in 
the United States, os Galphin did,) he replied, 
“that the whole act for remunerating the Reyalists 
was an act ex gratia, and not ex debito.’’ 

The heirs of Galphin were, however, by no 
mens as yet discouraged by inattention, if not re- 

udintion im Georgia, utter aendie in 
gland. They flew with new fervor to the 


>. 





to the more significant action of the men of our 
day. In 1838, December 5,a favorable report 
was made from Mr. Howard, on a petition of 
Milledge Galphin and others, accompanied by a 
bill, and also resolutions of instructians were in- 
troduced, calling upon the Georgia members of 
Congress to have refunded £9,791 15s 5d. Noth- 
ing more was heard of it this session; but Decem- 
ber 24, there was the following action, which I 
quote from the Journal of the Assembly, 


“The House took up the report of the Committee of the 
Whole, on the bill for the relief of Peter Trezevant. 

* Mr. Merriweruer offered the following as a substitute 
for the same ; which was received in lieu of the bill, and 
agreed to by the House, and which read as follows, to wit: 

* Whereas, several claims upon the State of Georgia have 
been presented to the present session of the Legislature, 
founded upon the audited certificates of the St.te, and the 
acts of her Legislatures, which claims have been dormant 
for many years; and whereas, the policy of the State, as 
declared by the acts of past Legislatures, (which was nearly 
cotemporaneous with their creation,) has prevented the au- 
thorities thereof from discharging and paying off the same ; 
and inasmuch as it is impossible that the Legislature can, 
through any of its committees, investigate the same during 
its sessions, and public justice never requiring the refusal of 
a just debt, nor the payment of one of such antiquated evist- 
ence, without a due investigation of the same, to the end that 
justice may be done to the claimanvsand the State : 

* Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Georgia, in General Assembly met, That his Excellency 
the Governor appoint three fit and proper persons. to inves- 
tigate fully the claims of Peter Trezevant, R. M. D. J. El- 
liot, and Mittedge Galphin, in behalf of himself and others, 
and that said persons report to the next session of the Legis- 
lature the entire facts connected with the same—liabilities 
of the State to pay them, or any part of them—and whether 


“foal interest is allowed upon the same ; together with such facts 
taking any action in his favor, unless a favorable | at of 1 


if any exist, showing the discharge of the State from such 
liabilities, and all other facts connected with each of said 
claims, as shall be useful in determining their validity; and 
that the clerk of this House deliver to such persons the 
papers relating to said claims, when they shall be required; 
which papers shall be returned, with their report, to this 
House.’ 


This Resolution passed the Senate, was ar! 


proved by the Governor, who appointed such 
commissioners to examine into the claim of Gal- 
bin and others. Three ‘fit and proper persons” 
boriously investigated this Galphin claim, with 
all the records of Georgia before them, and in 
1839 their report was made to the Legislature. 
These gentlemen, in substance, say— 

That Georgia, by conquest, (t e Revolution,) 
had an absolute title in these lands in Wilkes 
county, unincumbered by the British trust. 

That under the act of 1780, Georgia incurred 
no obligation to pay Galphin the debt the Indiams 
owed him, because Galphin was not known to be 
a friend of the independence of me Pe 

That in point of fact, he was no Whig; and to 
establish this, they cite the petition of Melivay, a 
noted Tory,to the Tory Legislature in Savannah, 
in 1780, to extend their clemency to Galphin by 
striking his name out of a bill of confiscation and 
attainder. 

This report was referred to a committee in the 


. Assembly of Georgia, of which an honorable gen- 


tleman, now a distinguished member from Georgia, 
whose seat is on my right, [Mr. Toomss,) was 
chairman; and he, in an able, and somewhat elab- 
orate report, attacked it with his usual vigor, re- 
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to assume 


ne? 
debtor was the United States, He teeth rg 


fortune, however, not to be able to mak 
ed 2 : et 
jority of the committee appreciate the ees ane 
truths, or the value of his arguments, ‘The yj. 
jority report reads thus: . = 
“ That they have carefully examined 
dence contained in said report upon which ue ean © 
have relied, and are clearly of the opinion that thé Sta _ 
Georgia is not liable for debt, and the committer °° 
concur with the conclusion arrived at the Sully 
who have investigated the claim, eee State of Gea” 


is om bound, in justice or equity, to pay any part Of the 


Signed by JOHN HARRIS, 
ORIAN STROUD, 
C. MURPHY, 
BENJAMIN CLEVELAND 

Two reports thus came before the Assembj, 
the one signed by these four gentlemen ai 
another from the chairman of the committee, (M; 
Toomss,} inet by three gentleman. The 1. 
port of the Majority, on the ayes and noes, was 
sustained by the House—ayes 106, noes 3]. 

Mr. Berrien, of Burke, then moved to instruct 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
Georgia to urge the payment of the claim by the 
Federal Government; but this was laid upon the 
table—ayes 96, noes 52. 

Thus Georgia would not only not pay Galphin 
herself, but would not even advise the Federal Ov. 
ernment Oey him. 

One would have thought that after a struggle of 
half a century, the Galphin claimants would have 
despaired,—but nil desperandwm was their motto 
throughout, and their final victory shows the 
value of perseverance to the end. Even after this 
terrible biow, even in 1840, the claimants were ag 
alive as ever, and as fresh in hope. Another 
favorable report was got before the House of 
Assembly, this time from Mr. Miller, and an able 
report it is too,—and the minority report was sus- 
tained by only one gentlemen, Mr. Rogers,—but 
when both reports were taken up, and discussed, 
the Assembly of 1840 were as unteachable as were 
the Assemblies of the sixty years before. Decem- 
ber 14, Mr. Stewart, of McIntosh, moved to 
adopt the report of the minority in lieu of that of 
the majority, which was carried—ayes 115, noes 
52. Another honorable gentleman from Georgia, 
now a member of this House, (Mr. Srepuens,| 
then a member of the Legislature,—no more dis- 
couraged then than we have seen him here, when 
large majorities were against him, and with all 
the ardor that distinguishes his character, even in 
the face of this adverse vote, laid on the table 
resolutions of instruction for the Georgia members 
of Congress; upon the reading of which an ad- 
journment was immediately carried, and | have 
not been able to find that they were ever again 
revived, 

THE NEW ECHOTA TREATY. 

To keep up regularly with the islative his- 
tory of the ans and aaa or the claim that 
would not die, or if dead and buried, would soon 
rise to life again, I have been compelled to pass 
by several other forms in which it appeared before 
the public,—and of these, I will detain the House 
by noting only one. Under the compact of the 

ederal Government with Georgia in 1802, the 
United States agreed to extinguish all the Indian 
titles in the State of Georgia; and in order so to 
do, efforts were made from time to time, under 
the pressure of Georgia, to remove the Cherokees, 
and to extinguish the Indian title to their lands, in 
order - Ae the ig S onies The es 
were loath to go; the s were determi 
that they should go, whether they were willing or 
not. A long controversy arose between Governor 
Troup and Mr. Adams, when President, upon the 
the Rloos and the Ridge parties, the greet party 

e parties, 
refusing to emigrate west of the Mississippi, the 
smalt party willing to sell out. The struggle final! 
resulted in the notorious New wh 


| was made December 31, 1835. In all of this strug- 


le, the Galphin claim was more or less mixed up. 
in the clai ith unceasing 
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= } the pa ment of all unpaid just claims upon 

indians, for the settlement of which a cession 

eessions of lands has, or have been heretofore 
“le by the Indians in Georgia. When the Sen- 

came to ratify this treaty, (May 16, 1836,) | 
they struck the section out without ceremony. | 
Xo treaty thus Galphinized could pass that body. 
The vote was 26 to 12—over two to one. Henry 
4, Wise, in his famous report, (1836-7, No. 194, | 
House Documents,) threw a flood of light upon 
ihe intrigues afloat to have this “ Galphin’’ in- 
grted in what finally became the New Echota 
geaty. Mr. Wise’s effort was to impeach the 
then Secretary of State, John Forsyth, who had 
sn admitted interest in this claim. Mr. Forsyth, 
when summoned to testify before this Wise Com- 
mittee, escaped personal impeachment, by swear- 
ing that whenever he spoke to a Senator upon the 
subject of this claim, he gave ‘‘a distinct warning 
that he spoke in the character of counsel for the 

ries, having a contingent interest.” ‘*I de. 
clined (he says’) any conversation with the Pres- 
ident on the subject, because of my contingent 
interest.”” ** When the treaty (he adds) was con- 
sidered and decided upon in the Cherokee —a 
the agents of Galphin procured from them the 
article as it went to the Senate.” ‘I applied to 
Major Eaton and Governor Cass to examine the 
caim, and furnished means of forming a just 
opinion.” Mr. Forsyth was severely censured 
for moving even thus in the claim, with the dis- 
tinct warning to everybody that he was interested. 
But John Ross, the Indian chief, developes what 
was going on with this claim more fully yet. 
Questioned by Mr. Wise, he says, (under date of 
February 25, 1837:) 

“Some time during the session of Congress of 1832-33 
Lwas called upon in my room at Brown’s Hotel, on one 
Sunday morning by a person who introduced himself as a 
Mr. Hunter, Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
and who inquired if I was acquaint.d with Mr. Barney Me- 
Kinney, of Augusta, Georgia. I replied in the affirmative. 
He then asked if I knew anything about the Galphin claim. 
[replied that Mr. McKinney, to whom he had just alluded 
had once been at my house in the Cherokee nation, an 
was accompanied by Colonel Andrew Erwin; that said Mc- 
Kinney had laid before me certain papers in reference to 
that claim; that he considered the claim to be a good one 
against the State of Georgia; and that he had proffered to 
lease the Cherokee gold mines, and to pay the natives in that 
claim; that my reply was, qhat I had no authority to dispose 
of the gold mines in any manner, nor did | know whether 
the general council of the nation would be disposed to rent 
them out; and if the council would make a lease of them, 
I was sure that it would not agree to accept of that claim in 
payment, however good it may be against Georgia, beeause 
ifthat State had proved herself faithless towards the just 
rights of her own citizens, by withholding peewee to that 
claim, the Cherokees could have no confidence that she 
would be more faithful towards them in paying it when 
transferred to them. Mr. Hunter remarked that he had 
acted as an agent for the proprietors of that claim, in tryin 
to have it recognized and paid, and that he had spent a 
deal of money on that business, so he was interested in said 
claim. That he had heard it was probable that the Chero- 
kee delegation, then in the city, would enter into a treaty of 
cession with the Government; and if, in case a treaty be 
negotiated, and [ would get an article inserted in the treaty 
for the payment of that claim, he would make me interested 
in it to the amount of forty thousand or fifty thousand dol- 





lars. This sition was spurned, and the interview 
broken off. Some short time thereafter I was n visited 
in my room by another gentleman who introduced himself to 


me as a Mr. Crawford, of Augusta, Georgia, then late Attor- 
ney General of that State.” 


_ Mr. BROOKS stopped reading, and said he was 
informed that this gentleman was the present Sec- 
retary of War; and if he was not, he would thank 
any gentleman here to correct his belief and im- 
pression. No correction being made, Mr. B. re- 
sumed reading: 


“This gentleman (Mr. C.) remarked, that he was in- 
terested in the Galphin claim, and, from what he had 
of Mr. Hunter’s interview with me in reference 

to that claim, he was to believe that Mr. Hunter 
bad presented the subject before me in a manner that 
Was offensive; and he hoped, from the knowledge I had 
of his character, and the respect which he entertained for 
mine, that T would believe hin oe, ers of 


Portion of the amount of the benefit of their 
Sevclamtapanen ee pee cf ee 
© have an de Ui the vi or to 
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ann cone if saentinent eye pom cater the Soned 

tates, t ought to prese before t officers 

the Government for settement. Some time during the wes 
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States a ceasion of any lands therein mentioned, 
(in the act of 1798,) or of the jurisdiction thereof, 











sion of the Congress of 1834-35, William_H. U dn such terms as may appear to them reasonable. 
en who had been eugleyen. to defend the || These commissioners were also authorized to in- 
righ ar- ; ; ; ‘ 

the before the courts of that State, quire into the claims of settlers, ‘or any other 
oa woitet the 4 e er wire a pn covclaense iar persons whatsoever,” and to receive propositions 


Secretary of War, on the subject of negotiating a treaty. 
Mr. Underwood remarked to me, that he was intrusted with 
the Galphin claim, and was promised a handsome fee for 
its collection; that he was poor. and if the delegation ne- 
gotiated atreaty with the Government, he would take it as 
a great favor in me if I would secure the insertion of an 
article in it, which he would draw up, couched in such 
language as would not, in the slightest manner, affect the 
eae ea ie of the terran oe rer would we. 
To a eee ee that toe teehee nat! should be |! effort was made on or before 1803, on the part 
no loser. I replied, that he well knew [ had every dis : : ee 

sition to render him any favor, without remiineration, when || of the Galphin heirs, to prosecute their claim 
in my power to do it peearenty, and without injury to the || against the United States. It must be, then, on the 
nation. A short period the we I was preparing a || act of 1802 alone, that the Attorney General relies 


communication to the Secretary of War, embracing certain : : 
propositions for & twenty, Mr. Underwood cate Nas my || for the assumption by the United States of the 


room, and showed me an article which he had drawn up to || treaty obligations of 1773. 

embrace the Galphin claim, and asked if I would not,in || Article Ist (3d section) of the act of 1802, pro- 
the concluding part of ey ie cee I was then wri- || vides that the United States may dispose of, or 
ee eer Pens on oe appropriate, not exceeding five millions of acres of 


[ replied, no; and he retired from the room. Soon after |! oo : 
this, Mr. J. hn F. Schermerhorn, a commissioner of the || the ceded land, for the purpose of quieting certain 
|| claims;—but Congress must do it all within a year. 


United States, negotiated a proposition in treaty form with 
John Ridge and other individuals of the Cherokee nation, | Congress was not called to act upon, and did not 
then in this city; and when Mr. Underwood left the city, || re. d ith the Galphi 

it was made known to me that the Government had paid his || 8Ct upon anything connected with the Galphin 
expenses in coming, staying here, and returning home. || claim in 1803, or long thereafter. Congress there- 
= i a to the to a 0 pole the ue || fore assumed no trust or obligation under the 
spring 0 t was communicated to me, that M~. Under- | ; ; ie 

wood and Soha Ridge had written a letter to the Secretary | compact here. The fourth section of this article 
of War, suggesting that, if the Cherokees were assured || 1st must be, then, the one on which the Attorney 
that the President would not offer them any other terms for || General relies, and that is the covenant, to extin- 


a treaty than were contained in the propositions negotiated || 9yj di title to all the other lands j 
with Ridge and others, in all probability they. would be in- en” Indian tit! oe 


duced to adopt them; that a letter in reply from the Secre- || ¢ ° ‘ 
tary was returned, making such declarations as had been || The question then arises, were the landsin the 


suggested, extracts of which were then transmitted by Mr. \| now old and long-settled counties of Wilkes (and 
Underwood to certain persons in the nation, for the inform- || TL incoln ) held under Indian titles in 1802? Were 
ation of the Cherokees. After this, there followed a letter h . d iad Lj f i 
from the President of the United States to Governor Lump- || they owned, occupied, or possessed in any form by 
| the Indians? Why, as long ago as 1780, Georgia 


kin, authorizing the Governor to make it known for the in- 
Con ae the eee oF oe did - — of |) pee? them away to strengthen her frontier, as | 
@ propositions o , he would not, during his Adminis- || : ; . 
tration, offer them any other terms, but give them up to the || The peoren aA rot os in section ) me Beene 
jurisdiction of the State authorities, to be dealt with as they || The Indians in 18'2 had no more ttle to be extin- 
may think proper. In the course of the summer of that || guished then than they have now. There is nota 
eet ev amehestetoas a5 cainete ee wal uae | Georgian I take it for granted, who would not de- 
3 aw, me a visit, || oh taal , z 
at a mineral spring, where I had taken my family for their || Bonne. geome ene ov Vary oy yy " : 
health. He made known to me that Mr. Forsyth, the Sec- | dian title existing under the treaty o to lands 
retary of State of the United States, was then, o: had been || then ceded in the county of Wilkes. But the 
in Georgia, and that he Noy ae had ascertained from an || treaty of 1773 ceded, and extinguished, in the 


unquestionable source that Mr. Forsyth was one of the || ible] ith lands. th ; 
ties interested in the Galphia claim; that he possessed || strongest possible language all these lands, then ani 
ome tee y megs * there ae to the British Crown. The Indians 


t influence over the President, and notwithstaniing the r , , 
eclarations made by the President, through Governor || parted with everything. The Indian trader, Gal- 
phin, with others, discharged the Cherokees and 


ee Mr. re ope — would a the Presi- || 
onal sum o e jent to cover || : : 

the Galphin claim, oe seth. Ghawa whad one siedieian in Creeks from all their debts in consequence of this 
the propositions submitted to the nation, if the Cherokees || cession. The British Crown held the lands in ab- 
would sanction a treaty upon such terms.” | solute fee, save the promise to pay out of the pro- 
Here, sir, is a history of the Galphin claim—a || ceeds when sold, Nothing but conquest by the 
history worth reading. It could not be bought || Cherokees and-Creeks, or repurchase, could rein- 
into the New Echota treaty, under the chieftain, || vest them with the title extinguished in 1773. 
John Ross. Was it bought in under John Ridge, | There was nothing left, therefore, for the United 
who signed that treaty against the remonstrances || States to extinguish under the compact of 1802: 
of John Ross? Was John Ross broken down be- || Georgia surely knew of no Indian title in these 
cause of this Galphin claim? There is a thread here || lands; Georgia laws deny all such Indian titles, 
worth unravelling—but I must hasten on to other || and Georgia herself never, in any form, has called 
things. | upon the United Soe Seay or indirectly, to rec- 
ognize such a title as the Galphin claim upon it. 


The Attorney General (February 2d, 1850) (Mr. Indeed the Galphin heirs have never claimed a 
Johnson) overrules the opinion of the Comptroller || ‘iile to these lands. The first suggestion of it that 
of the Treasury, (Mr. Whittlesey,) (August 1849,) | I have been able to find is in the opinicn of the 
against interest, and gives interest on this claim, | Attorney General in Febuary last—and this after 
under 1 Gemaiics with Georgia in 1802. Mr. | the Creeks and Cherokees have been renouncing 
Johnson says: - | their Indian titles, treaty after treaty, at Augusta, 

> aceite ‘i | Shoulderbone, New York, Colerain, Hopewell, 
sac teneapianies a for oom ana ae | in short, in all the treaties, down to that of New 
treaty of 1773, and bound in law and honor to execute || Echota, when the Cherokees agreed, or were 
them.” forced to agree, to emigrate west of the Missis- 

It becomes n , therefore, to see if we can || §!PP!- 
find, discover, or invent anything about the Gal- | 
phin _ in the compact of 1802. By that com- | 


of settlerrent, and to lay them before Congress. 


Provided, That the settlement shall be made and com- 

before the fourth of March 1803; and provided also, 

tthe said commissioners shall not contract for the pay- 

ment of any money from the Treasury of the United States 

= Bute of Georgia, other than the proceeds of the same 
ands, 


No Galphin claim appeared in these acts. No 


on, 
th the | 


ot 





THE compact oF 1802. 


THE BOUNTY LAND OBLIGATION. 


The duty of the United States to pay this claim 
co what is now Alabama and | js urged on one other ground, the only plausible 

ississippi, or her claims over, and in that terri- | ground, and that is, ‘Georgia granted these lands 
tory, to the United States, on condition of the pay- | in question to soldiers of the Revolution, and, 
ment of $1,250,000, out of the first nett proceeds of therefore, the Federal Government is bound to 
the sales of public lands; and on condition of the | provide for the Galphin incumbrance on them 
extinguishment of “ the Indian title to all theother | that Georgia thusdestroyed.’ Here is a touch of 
lands within the State of Georgia.”’ The prelimina- || patriotism in the appeal, and if it came from the 
ries of this compact in the act of 4 pril 7th, | State of Georgia herself, it should have a hearing; 
1798. The President was then authorized to appoint | and would have its weight. But Georgia makes 
commissioners to receive proposals for cession of | no such claim. Georgia recognizes no Galphin 
territory claimed by Georgia. The act of May || trust. Georgia repudiates the thing, as a State or 
10th, 1800, authorized these commissioners thusap- | as a Federal obligation. The Georzia act of 1780, 
inted , to settle with commissioners appointed by | which granted these lands, gave them away ‘to 
Feorgin and to receive in behalf of the United || 





ia, strengthen its frontier,” so says the act. Geor- 
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3ier Cona.....l st Sess. The Galphin Clain—Mr. Brooks. 

Sole 
gin received nothing for her lands, considered || ing it had with other claims—what sort of bar- 
them worth nothing, or if worth anything, amply } gains, ifany, were made—what power of lobbyi 
paid for in the perils and hardships of their set*|| or log-rolling was applied, no record shows, an 
tlement. What portion of those lands was bounty therefore it behooves me to presume there were no 
lands there is no evidence to show. The State | such things Littledidany member think, however, 
traaps of and South Carolina settled them | inthis dog-day night, if I may use the phrase, that 
with ether set , and thus conferred a benefit | ander the au ity of the Secretary of the Trea- 
on the State. Georgia secured the soldiers their | sury to **examine,” “ adjust,’’ and pay a claim 
titles, without any respect for ‘Indian titles” that, || older than the Revolution, he was thus in silence 
in 1850, have been presumed to exist, to be extin- | yoting away nearly a quarter of a million of the 
guished by the com of 1802. If Georgia, | public money, ($234,871 86.) 
however, herself, as her own claim, had requested | The law of August 14, 1848, is as follows: 
payment for these bounty lands, she would have « That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
been erio by the act of August, 1790, which |) authorized and required to examine Bnd adjust the claim 
made provision for “ the settlement of the accounts || of the late George Galphin, under the treaty made by the 
between the United States and the individual | eee pans ah parle oie Se he ee ee rte 
States," and created a Board of Commissioners to |) fund due 10 Milledge Galphin, executor of the said George 
receive and examine all the claims of the individ- || Gaiphin, out of any money in the weasury not otherwise 
ua! States, and ‘to determine on all such as shall appropriated.’’ 
have accrued for the general or particular defence 1 To etamine and adjust, these are the words; 
during the war.” Under that act, the account with || and when the examination disclosed the facts of 
Georgia was closed for the expenses of the Revo- || the case, then the Secretary of the Treasury was 
lution, and there were found due her $19,980. It || to adjust or adjudicate upon them, and what he 
is too late now, then, for others in behalf of Geor- || found right, he was to pay. No more. There 
te and upon the grounds of a claim which Georgia || are no words giving or implying interest here; 

as again and again repudiated, to come up here, || but, on the contrary, the very principal of the 
reopen the act of 1790, and demand pay for boun- || claim is to be examined to see if it is right, and to 
ty lands which Georgia settled in order to strength- || be adjusted under the treaty of 1773. If Congress 
en her frontier. If this be urged upon the ground | had intended interest, it would have given it in 
that the United States has not discharged all her || words, or by that sort of forcible implicatian 
obligations, equitable as well as legal, I deny || which would have shown interest to be a part of 


the justice of the allegation. This Federal Gov- || the principal to be examined into, and adjusted || 


ernment has ever been a liberal Government to- || under the treaty of 1773. The examination and 
wards Georgia, and has ever discharged all her | adjustment of this large and now veneruble claim, 
duties to her with a bountiful hand, and in the |) which had survived a struggle of three-fourths of 
way of pecuniary obligations she is indebted tw || a century, among savages, at the Court of St. 


Georgia lrast of all the States. Under the com- | James, in the Legislature of Georgia, in the Senate || 


pact of 1802, ** peaceably” and on ‘reasonable || of the United States, for the first time now found 
terms,” “to extinguish the Indian titles” “ather | its way in an Auditor’s chamber since the Revo- 
(United States) expense,” in the State of Georgia, | lution. I can picture to myself the yellow papers 
the Federal Treasury has bought from the Indians | and their mummy looks, a3 their swathing bands 
25,380,000 acres of land, and given them to Geor- | unrolled the hoary locks of this pure antique; and 
gia; not always “ peaceably,” nor “ on reasona- | [can almost fancy that the then Secretary of the 
ble terms,”’ I regret to say, forthe impatience, | will || Treasury, (Mr. Walker,) must have thought 
not say ‘avarice, of Georgia, was such’ that it took | himself in some of the catacombs of Ezypt, as the 
Generel Scott and the troops of the United States || mummy claim came out. Well, did he exam- 
to enforce a forced and violently-made Indian || ine them? Not at all; for he never took 
treaty. Georgia ceded her territorial rights over | time. Did he “ adjust ”? them under the treaty ot 
Alabama end Mississippi to the Fedggal Union, 1 1773? Notatall. It was late in February, 1849, 
we are told. True, sir, but Georgia h n well || the 28th, I think, when he took up this ponder- 
paid for the cession. It was no free, unbought, i ous claim, involving so much study of history and 
almost unbargained-for, donation; such as the || of law—a time When the city was overrun with 

rineely donation of Virginia, or the donation of || strangers rushing to the inauguration of Gen- 
North Carolina. Georgia provided well for her-|| eral Taylor, and” when he was overwhelmed 
self under the compact of 1802. To extinguish || with the duties of an office, he was hurrying to 
her Indian title $4,269,940 have been paid her. | leave on the 4th of March ensuing. Instead of 
in arms and money for the territory north of || adjusting the claim under the treaty of 1773,” 
the 3st degree of north latitude, we have paid || he took the examination and adjustment made by 
$1,250,000; for the Yazoo claim, $4,282,000; the || the commissioners of the British Crown, May 2d, 
qnantity of land pledged to quiet and satisfy claims | 1775, and paid their £9,791 15s. 5d.—an “ ex- 
(5,000,000 of acres) $6,250,000; amount paid or || amination” and “ adjustment” which the Brit- 
engaged to be paid to indemnify citizens of Geor- || ish Crown would not “pay ” after the Reyolu- 
gia for spoliations of their property, according to || tion, and which the State of Georgia would not 
a treaty with the Creeks, $2,500,000—making an | recognize in the act of 1780. I hold it to have 
aggregate of $16,301,940.* | been the duty of Mr. Secretary Walker to adjust 

Georgia, sir, hae then no right to complain of | the claim under the treaty of 1773, and before he 
illiberality on the part of the United States. She | paid the principal recognized by the British 
has drank deep from the Federal Treasury. || Crown, to see,— 


Law oF 1848. | Jet. What was the treaty of 1773, and the con- 
Now, Mr, Speaker, | have followed-this Gal- | ditions of the trust given to the British Crown. 
phin aien antes din Jadinen éret.as an. iadian Qd. If the lands held in trust by the British 
coiean claimn—( ims for which we have never | Cw" would, if sold in 1775, or thereabout, have 
been taught to pay great respect, as fairly earned;) || Yielded enough to pay the Indian traders their 
thea under the Georgia British Governor; then in | “*i™s. ¢ h in full, th ba 
London; then, the last century, in the capitalof!| . 34. If not enough to pay in full, then to abate 
Georgia, an independent State; theneamong the | the Galphin claim in proportion, noe ae the 
Indians again; then in the Hall of another branch || rime the British Governor and Council, 
stout aies acre by wis Gealipliocs euminiens bat, HN de will be recollected that the British Crown 
on the enuey, y in tslative action repudia- || received this trust on the express condition “ that 
ted everywhere. I have cut it loose from the com- | the Crown was not to be on any account pledged, 
pact of 1802, and I have shown it to be good for | either to the Indians or the traders, for the dis- 
nothing under the act_of 1790. I come now to || Charge of any part of the debt due from one to the 
1848, when, in the dog-days of August, without a || ther.” If the United States, as is contended, 
word of discussion, without the yeas and nays, |, S@nd here — of oe Crown, the = nited 
unnoticed, if not unknown—when men were weak- : States are wr bry dn thie conditions . at the 
ened and exhausted by a session at night,—it was |, ee ae re a oe oo 
tenderly and affectionately carried, in silence, | ym ‘the din . a aie aa ey 
through the louse. Sir, what sort of understand- || S"0U'@ go, to t ———— ian traders 

claims. ot not argu a ps United —— 
* Quoted fi speech of Mr. of Alabama; bu: || ¢ver received any moneys from the sales of these 
ta ton! tovting is seesthen je : heroes therefore, under the treaty, and the 
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, im peri 
guarded itself from any 
moneys to be realized 
Itis urged, however, ‘that the Uni 

Georgia in their name, destroy the 
revolutionary war, and the soil at 
out of the power of the TOWN to execute th. 
trust. It therefore took the treaty cum onere, ang 
stooil in lieu of the Crown.’ But Galphin had. 
claim on the lands. His claim was not of th, 
character of a mortgage. The Crown had a righ, 
to give a title in fee simple of these lands, inde. 
pendent of any Galphin incumbrance, and ali the 
claim Sas had was on the honor aud good 
faith of the Crown to pay him and others from 
the proceeds of their sales. Under this honor and 

faith, Parliament, -in 1790, appropriated 
£49,536 for the payment of the claims on lands in 
Georgia. The Crown reasoned ‘that by the wa 
we have lost the lands; they belong now to Geor. 
gia, by conquest; but the Indian traders ought no: 
to lose, because we could not defend, by arms, oy; 
trust. Nay, we gave up this trust; we sold it, a 
it were, to Georgia and the United States, in the 


| treaty with them of 1783, when they extorted from 





us their independence, and we made this surrender 
to buy apeace.’ it was equity and justice, there. 
fore, for Great Britain, ex debilo, as well ase 

ia, to pay all those Indian traders to whom she 


fad given certificates in 1775—Galphin among 


others. It was a wrong to him, a violation of 
good faith, that he was not paid with the other 
traders in 1790, after the peace. Great Britain 


| broke her trust. So thought the Georgia Legis. 


lature from 1780 down to 1840 ; and the majorry 
of that Legislature have ever contended that Great 
Britain was the debtor of Galphin—not the Siate 


| of Georgia nor the United States. If Galphin bad 


been alive after 1780, and could have gone to Great 
Britain, as the other traders did, there is no doubt 
that he would have been paid out of the £49,536 
in the British act of 1790. It may be that he was 
not paid because he was a Whiz of the Revolu- 
tion; but the British act made no such exception; 
and it may be, that he was set down as a Whig, 
because, Fg dead, he could not emigrate; bat 
the British act was for all the traders then under 
British government; and it was the misfortune of 
his heirs, that their ancestor could not present him- 
self to the British Crown, and demand his right— 
that is, the execution of her trust of 1773, which 
the British Government parted with in the treaty 
of 1783. But granting he was denied by the Brit- 
ish Government his money because he was an 
American Whig, it gave him no right, no legal 
claim, u Georgia or upon the United States. 
He cnuld autiaat to their patriotism, to their gen- 
erosity—he could *‘ show hisscars”’ in the service— 
that is, his s lost, in sales to the Creeks and 
Cherokees; but his condition then was no worse 
than that of thousands and ten thousands of 
Whigs, from Maine to ja, who lost their all 
in the Revolution. It gave him no legal righ! upon 
Georgia—no legal claim against her or the United 
States. It was no right that could be enforced in 
any court of law; because he had no legal incum- 
brance upon the ceded lands—no mortgage, no re- 
mainder, no reversion—nothing upon which t 
start a suit. 
These were all questions which the Secretary 
Treasu oh to have “ examined” and 
ie treaty of 1773,” before be 
of the Gatphin claim. If satis- 
is researches, that the debt was 4 
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would or and Council of Georgia to take the 

Nat the iad in severalty, and to sell and settle it in five 

to be ‘s, This proposition was substituted by the || The law is hi 
thing Monial authorities on the 4th of April, 1775, 

ties of another one, that the land should be sold and || conferred by law. 
refuij itled within three years, according to the procia- 

nd y * on of the Governor, issued on the 24th of 

nd. neapber 1774. The traders, in 1775, were will- 

tes, op ; and anxious to have a sale. It would be no 

DY the injustice to the heirs of Galphin, then, to examine 

Put it and ascertain what the claim was worth in that 

1 the day. But I venture to say, that if the sale of the 

ty and nds had then been made, it would not have || estthe principal that wa» decid 
ad no | these Indian traders their large claims, only 

of the ijn proportion,” as contemplated in the ** proto- | 

Tight cols” of the treaty. of 1773, and as directed by the 

inde. wlonial Governor and Council. Why, in 1780, || and disburse the 
tll the these lands were of so little value, that rgia || a Congress, and t 
200d voted a farm to everybody that would settle on || preme Court of the United 
from them, and stay. Settlement only was ceemed 

T and payment enough then, (see the Act of Georgia, || 

"lated 180.) Georgia held this “trust,” on which the || 

ds in pritish Government, in 1790, paid £49,536, and || 

) war the United States have paid $234,871 86, in 1850,— 

Teor. of so light a value, that she gave it all away on || theory 

t not or cvout 1780. Yearafter year, she told anybody, || 

» Our “Settle on it only,” “*keep off the Indians,” 

It, ag «and the farm is yours.”’ ‘This is the estimation 

r the in 1780, Georgia put on ‘ this trust,’’ for which 

from we pay so dearly now. [t was the duty of the | 

nder Secretary of the Treasury ‘“‘to examine” into 

vere. these facts, to ‘*adjust’? the amount to be paid || Representatives. ¢ 
8 er thereupon, and then to pay it,—got with, but with- || Decémber 22d, 1818, 
she out interest, as anon I shall proceed to show. If 

jong the Secretary had taken the value of this “ trust,” 

of when, under the treaty of 1783, it is urged that 

ther it was bequeathed to us by the Crown, and had 

tain subtracted “from this value the forty nine thou- 

gis- sand five hundred and thirty-six pounds sterling, 

rity Great Britain had extinguished of it by her act of 

reat }790, “ the proportion”’ left the heirs of George 

ate Galphin would not have been enough to pay an 

rad agent, and would haye lost the precious immor- 

tat tality now won by this claim. But no such 

abt “examination” or ** adjustment” being given this || is the law. 

136 claim, as the law required, it was paid on the 

_ British certificate of liquidation in May, 1775, in 

tu principal, and the question of interest, February 

mn; 28, 1849, was turned over Mr. Walker, as 

iS) a legacy of mischief to the incoming Adminis- 

ms tration. 

er THE QUESTION OF INTEREST. 

of Mr. Speaker, | have not time to discuss this 

n- question of interest as I would wish, for it is a 

= vast and complicated queation, demanding some 

h legal knowledge, and much more study than I can 

y give it, It is a question of no mere local import- 

t ance—of no merits save those within the Galphin 

a claim; but it is a question that involves the discus- || no! 

a sion of the constitutional power of Coggress over 

7 the public money, and the claim of the executive 

. departments to appropriate public money by con- 

» struction, and without authority of law. The || man is Elisha Whittlesey. 
d peer of this Government are carefully divided. 

: o Congress is trusted the public purse, and the 


power of appropriating the public money; to the 
executive department, the execution of the laws in 
gar: of acts of Congress, and that is all. 

he claim is now, and for some time has been, set 
up in some of the executive departments of so con- 
struing acts of Congress as to enable Attorneys 
General to look behind the law, and to institute 
an inquiry into the politics of a claimant, (see At- 
torney General’s opinion on the Galphin claim, 
February 2d, 1850,) with the view of commending 
him *to favor,” and of being -* generous” to him, 
if his polities were on the right side. Sir, the law 
knows no such power in any executive officer to 
look behind the record thus, and to distribute the 
public money on any impulses of ‘ favor’? or 
‘‘generosity.”” Whether the laws are just or un- 
Just, give equity or refuse it, distribute charity or 
- it, itis a Scar the Attorney 

ral lo inquire; his is, ** to prosecute 
and conduct al! suits in the Supreme Court in 
which the United States shall be concerned, and 
to give his advice and opinion upon questions of 
law when ired,”’ &e, It is not Ts duty to 
dis'ribute favors, or to be Just or generous, but to 
“give his advice and i 
Imo.” It is not his duty 
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The Galphin Claim—Mr. Brooks. 


| debt is contracted with a merchant, or a mechanic, 

or a manufacturer, no interest is recoverable, unless 
| there is an azreement, express or implied, to pay 
it. If a merehant or other person establishes a 
rule to charge interest on giving credit, or after 
the lapse of a certain time, and that is generally 
known, an agreement is impiied that interest 
to be paid, and it forms a part of the consideration. 

The question is not as to the power of Congress, 
nor what the parties may agree to do in regard to 


or ** pay” claims; but it is his duty to confine his 
advice and oeee strictly and rigidly to the law. 

s his rule, his chart, his compass; and 
he is to recognize no other obligation than what is 
When the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, “examining” and ‘‘adjusting” this Gal- 
phin claim under the treaty of 1773, refused interest, 
and two Secretaries of the Treasury had declined 
to take the responsibility of allowing it, mo opin- 
ion of the Attorney General ought to have over- 








ruled and overridden this decision of the accounting || interest; but has the head of a department, or the 
officer, and to have given nearly five times in inter- || accounting officers, the power to allow interest tn 
to be appropriated || the settlement «fclaims? If the power is inherent, 

by law. Ifan Attorney General has such author- | there is no necessity to confer it by legislation; and 
ity over accounting officers—if his opinion is law, | the fact that Congress has, in a variety of cases, 
and he is law-maker—if he can thus appropriate || direeted the accounting officers to allow interest, is 
ublic money, there is no use in || proof that the power does not exist, where it is 

Attorney General is the Su- || not conferred in one of the ways mentioned. There 

tates, the President, || are many private acts granting relief, which are 

the Congress, the Secretary of the ‘WMeasury, the | silent on the subject of mterest, and the accounit- 
‘Treasurer—the everything, in fact. The Treasury || ing officers have no more right to allow interest in 
key is, by construction and implication, in his || those cases, than they have to pass an account 
hand. He has but to take a law as a peg to hang || without proof. The insertion of the word interest 
any appropriation upon, and according to the | is not necessary in the law in all instances, for if 
now springing up, his “‘advice and opin. || there existaa general law allowing interest in a 
ion”—all that the law creating his office asks of || particular class of cases, and Congress directs the 
him—is to be omnipotent,and to silence an ac- || settlement of a claim, under the general provisions 
| counting officer, or a Secretary of the Treasury, | of the law, interest is carried a3 an incident. So 
or even the Executive of the Union. Not so || it may be allowed at the discretion of the account- 
thought Attorney General Wirt, in his refusal to | ing officers, where they are directed to settle an ac- 


| give ‘advice and opinion’’ even to the House of || count, and to give to a person full indemnity, or 
his letters to the Speaker, || to make good all losses. This niay be unwise le- 
and February 3d, 1820.) ‘In || gistation; but a general discretion is given, which 
a Government purely of lawa, (he well says,) it | has no existence in ordinary accounting, nor in 
would be incalculably dangerous to permit an offi- || cases submitted by statutes, which only authorize 
cer to act under color of his office beyond the pale of || the adjustment and payment of claims. There is 
-the law.”’ If, however, there can be such an appro- || no necessity of negativing the power, where Con- 
priation of the public money under the construc- || gress dues not intend to confer it, for the very fact 
| tion of the Attorney General as has been contended || that it is not conferred is conclusive that it is with- 
in this case, there is no need of a Congress—there || hell. 
is no need of you, the Representatives of the peo- || The subject of allowing interest hag become 
1| ~ : 

/one of so much importance, Mr. Speaker, that I 
| have extended my studies into the history of these 
allowances at some length, and I cannot find that 
interest has been computed, in any ease by the ac- 
counting officers, except in the following class 
of cases: 


ple—there is no need of consuming your time, 
and wasting the public money in legislation; for 
the Attorney General, or his “advice and opinion,”’ 
It is quite time, then, if these ideas } 
prevail in any department of this Government at 
the other end of the avenue, to put a stop to them, 




































upon questions of 


and for Congress to resume the control of the || 
public Treasury. Itis but justice to say, however, | 
i | ed toallow it. 


this is not the universal, if the prevailing opinion 
there. The Comptroller of the Treasury, Elisha 
Whittlesey, wrote a decided and able opinion 
against the payment of interest on this claim, and 





against the manner of its adjustment also. And 
who, Mr. Speaker, is this Elisha Whittlesey? Is 
he a man of yesterday ?—a man of no note ?—some 
village politician, only, transferred from some coun- 
ty court, and installed in the Treasury? No, sir; 


| 


business, mingling the suavity of the Chris- 
tian with the incorruptibility of a Cato—that 


years, during the administration of General Jack- 
son, when this House was overwhelmingly in his 
favor, this con man, an unflinching Whig 
though he was, held 
manship of the Committee of Claims; and he had 
but to speak for a claim, and it was law; and he 
had but ‘to speak against it, and it was its death- 
doom. The House looked up to him as to that 
upright, inflexible, incorruptible 
temptation could make do wrong, or no amounto 
influence deter from doing right. The opinion of 
such a man, disallowing interest upon the Galphin 
claim—a man who had grown up with a know!l- 
edge of the history of, and the law of, claims, was 
overruled by the Attorney General, and against 
such authority the Galphin claimants were paid 
their enormous interest on the Gal shin claim. Sir, 
if the Attorney General had stood upon precedent 
in doing all this, [ could pardon the temerity of 
the act; but I deny that he had law, or that he 
had precedept—and this I will proceed to show: 
THE LAW OF INTEREST. 

‘The rate of interest is reg. lated by Jaw, and in- 
terest is never paid on an express contract, where 
it is not stipulated by the parties, nor in a running 
account, unless 


parties, A person gives a bond, or a note, pay- 
able at any future day, without ing to pay 
interest, and interest is not - Whena 


wording of the law, he thought it shoul 


Ist. Where Congress agreed to pay interest. 
21. Where the accounting officers were direet- 


3d. Where Congress has authorized the head 


| of a department to adjust claims; and he has 


allowed interest in a case where interest was to be 
paid by the contract, or where, from the particular 
be paid, 
to fulfill the intention of Congress 

4th Where it has been decided by the Attorney 


+ General it should be paid, as a question of law. 





If there be an old Roman lefi—a live Roman, 


simple in habit, stern but just in all matters of | 


For years and | 


| 


by general consent the chair- | 








e legal by statute, or by the || 


|. Sth. Where an accounting officer has been con- 
| stituted an arbitrator, to decide on the rights of 
| the United States and a claimant, and from the 
| particular phraseology of the act, has decided that 
| interest should be allowed, to give a full indemni- 
ty, or to make up for losses, &c. 

Almost every one of these cases is so clearly and 
distinctly marked as not to be the subject of doubt. 
The general rule is, not to allow interest; and where 
there has been any doubt, it has been withheld, 
| and the question referred to Congresa. (Thirteen 


| cases of this kind are enumerated in Ex Doc, 42 ) 


} 
| 


|| There has been no rule or principle more rigully 
judge, whom no || adhered to than this, that the United States is not 
f || liable for interest. 


Farther, Mr. Speaker, while 
| the heads of the departments and the accounting 
| officers have supposed that Congress hac the 
| power alone, to allow interest, the Auorneya Gen- 
/eral have sustained them in the maintenance of 


|| this inciple, until recently. 
pe 


OPINIONS OF ATTORNEYS GENERAL. 
| On the 3d of March, 1819, an act was approved 
|| for the telief of Aquila Giles, which provided— 
| "Phat the proper accounting officers of the Treasury Pe- 
: nt be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed, 
| to settle the claim of Aquila Giles on account of & warrant 
| issued by B. Lincoln, dated December Qt) , 1782, and atrest- 
| ed by Joseph Carlton, expressing on its face to have hesued 
for the balance of his pay az a major, for. that yer, far 
$500 ; and the amomut whieh may be found due shall be 
| pud to the said Aquila Gile: out of any moneys not other~ 
| wise appropriated,” &c. . 
| The Secretary of the Treasury having doubts 
whether on a claim thus liquidated, and meriiori- 


ous a8 it was, should carry intereat, submitted the 
question to the Attorney General. 
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Mr. Wirt on his opinion on the 3d of April, 
1819, and said: 

“1 have examined the case of Aquila Giles, and see no 
reason in this inetance to ft from the usual practice of 
the ‘Treasury Department. act of Congress does not 
direct the payment of interest, nor does it, asin the case of | 
Mrs, Hamilton, refer to any principles of settlement, from 
which it can be inferred that interest was intended to be 
allowed. The act merely refers to the warrant for $500 as 
the basis of the settlement; the warrant thus referred to does | 
not carry interest on its face; and I understand it to be the 
sole fauit of Mr. Giles himself 
presented S celidiaiin stot Interest is in the ro of 
damages for money which the party ought to pay, 
and would not or could not.” 7 

(The Galpbin claim was never presented to the 
Federal Government until 1837.) ; 

Mr. Wirt concludes by referring Mr. Giles to 
Congreas, if he is dissatisfied with the decision 
of the Treasury Department in similar cases. 

By an act (Statutes at Large, volume 6) approved 
on the 26th of April 1822, it is provided— 

“That for the detention of the vessels sunk at the mouth 
of the harbor of Baltimore, in the month of September, 
1816, there be paid to the owners thereof, respectively, or to 
their legal represent ‘tives, such sums as shall be found just | 
and reasonable, to be computed from the 17th of February, 
1815, to the time when the vessels were respectively deliv- 
ered to the owners,” ke. 

The sums to be ascertained by the Secretary of 
the Navy, and paid out of the Treasury. These 
owners, of part of them, were indebted to the 
United States, and by law, in such cases, the 
arnount so found, was to be set off, to the amount 
of the claim of the United States. A question 
arose as to interest; and if it could not be allowed, 
whether the intérest on the debt due to the United 
States might not be cancelled by applying the 
amount awarded by the Secretary of the Navy, at 
the period the vessels were so sunk and in the use | 
of the United States; and it was submitted to the | 
Aitorney General. Mr. hu gia his Opinion on 
the 7th of April, 1823, and said: 

“ Tam of the opinion, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has vo authority to increase the allowance made by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to certain citizens of Baltimore, under 
the act of 26th April, 1822, And it would be an increase of 
that allowance, either to give interest on the sum so allowed, | 
or (what ia effeet would be the same thing) to assume it as | 
asum due in 1815, and to give it the operation of stopping 
interest from that time’ou any debt due from those individ. 
vais to the Government. The whole adjustment of these 
ciaims being confided exclusively to the Secretary of the 
Navy, the amount allowed by him becomes a debt due from 
te United States atthe time of allowance, which no other 
offiver of the Government has a right either to augment or di- 
minis, by any process whatever.”"—(Opinions of Attorneys 
General, p. 495.) ; 

Afier this opinion was given, Congress passed 
three other acte in regard to these vessels, without 
directly or indirectly affecting the question of in- 
terest, as decided by Mr. Wirt. 

Under the treaty of Ghent, the Emperor of 
Russia awarded that the Government,of Great | 
Britain should pay “ a just indemnity’’ for the 
siaves taken from the United States at the time 
their fleets were withdrawn after the conclusion of 
peace, ; 

A qhestion arose whether the simple value of 
the slaves at the time they were taken, was “ a 
just indemnity” or not, and M®. Wirt, then Attor- 
ney General, decided on the 17th of May, 1826, 
that the value of the property at the time it was 
taken, and the interest, formed “a just indem- 
nity."*—-(Opinions of Attorneys General, p. 568.) 
This allowance of interest was, from the peculiar 
phraseology of the award in the words, * a just 





; 


| 


> indemaity.’’ 


Anact was passed May 22, 1826, for the relief 
of William Tharp, directing the accounting offi- 
cers to settle his claims as late sutler in the army 
from 1806 to 1313, on the same principles of jus- 
tice and equity as were extended to sutlera under 
the army regulations in force in 1826. Whatever 
was found due, either as principal or interest, was 
to be paid out of the amount Jue from the United 
States to such deserted or deceased non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers as were indebted to 
said Tharp asaeutler, The opinion of Mr, Ta- 
ney was given on the 10th of September, 1831, 
(page 841.) 

There was no act passed from a? 22, 1826, 
to 10th of September, 1831, for the relief of Wil- 
liam Tharp, and Mr, Taney was asked whether 
interest could be allowed under the phraseology of 
the act. Mr. Taney said, among other things, ‘I 
am no’ aware of any statute of the United States 
which forbids the bocseneis of War or the ac- 
counting officers to allow interest to a clai if 


thatit has not heen long since 


| 
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it should appear that interest is justly due to him. 


He then lays down one of the general principles, 
and remarks: *“* It can rarely, if ever, happen, that 
they’’ (the United States) ‘‘are justly chargeable 
with interest.’ And yet, notwithstanding the opin- 
ion of Mr. Taney, it is believed that interest was 
not allowed, because, at the next session of Con- 
gress, and on the 24th of February, 1832, an act 
allowing interest, by express directions, was 


John M. Forbes, commercial and political 
agent of the United States at Buenos Ayres, de- 
tained the vessel of John O'Sullivan, and sent it 
to the United States, in 1823. 

On the 2d of July, 1836, an act was approved 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to ascer- 
tain the amount of ‘actual loss’? the said John 
O’Sallivan sustained, and to pay the amount from 
the Treasury, &c. 

Mr. Attegpey General Butler (Opinions, &c., 
page 1119) Mested, on the 20th of May, 1837, that 
interest on the prime costs of the vessel, from the 
time of seizure to the restoration, should be ab 
lowed, to fulfill the requirements of the Jaw, that 
is, the ** ACTUAL Loss.’ 

By an act approved on the 2d of July, 1836, 
for the relief of James Thomas, the accounting 
officers were directed to adjust and settle the ac- 
counts of James Thomas, upon principles of equity 
and justice, and to recognize the judicial decisions 
of the district courts, for the southern district of 
New York, as settling the true construction of the 
contract, and the relative rights of the parties un- 
der the same, &c. 

The accounting officers refused to allow interest, 
because the law did not expressly give interest. 
On a memorial to the President by the claimant, 
the subject of interest was submitted to Mr. Attor- 
ney General Butler, who gave an opinion on the 
23d of November, 1837. (Opinions, p. 1158.) 

In speaking of the decision of the accounting 
officers, he said : 

“ As a general rule, their view is the correct one ; but in 
the present cave, the claim of interest was distinctly in issue 
before the court in which the suit of the United States 
against the claimant was tried; and one of the points settled 
by the judicial decision in that case, as appears from the 
certificate of the clerk, was, that the claimant was entitled 
to interest.”? 

The bill was reported by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in the Senate, accompanied by a report stating 

varticularly that the allowance of interest had been 
Jecided by the court in favor of the claimant; and 
a report was drawn by the Judiciary Committee 
of the House presenting a similar statement; and 
Mr. Butler said, in case of doubt as to the will of 
Congress in the matter of interest, that these re- 
ports might be resorted to; and he concluded, from 
the reports, and from the express direction in thé 
statute ‘to recognize the judicial decision”’ as 
settling the true construction of the contract, and 
the relative rights of the parties under the same— 
‘* that the claimant was entitled to interest.””’ The 
language of the reports is very strong, and conclu- 
sively shows that the committees thought, as the 
question of interest had been settled by the court, 
that it would be allowed under the directions given 
in the act. 

This case shows with what tenacity the account- 
ing officers have adhered to the principle laid down 
by Hamilton and Jefferson, that the Government 
does not pay interest except in very extraordinary 
cases where it is directed to be paid by Congress. 
And it shows also that Mr. Butler recognized and 
approved of this practice to the fullest extent; and 
that he discriminated this case from others, by the 
decision of the court in the matter of interest, by 
the reports of the committees in both Houses, and 
by the directions of the act that the decision of the 
court was to govern the accounting officers in the 
settlement of the claim. 

The allowance of interest on the claims of 
Georgia against the Indians was the subject of 
controversy between the State of Georgia and the 
United States for many years, and the question 
was very fully and thoroughly examined by Mr. 
Wirt, commencing as early as the 11th of June, 
1822, and he decided against the application of 
Georgia. (Opinions, &c., p. 413.) _ 

This opinion ( 416) was reviewed and re- 
affirmed on the 20th of July, 1822. 

Another class of claims in favor of Georgi 
against the Indians, under the treaty of the “ 


Ho. or Reps. 


dian Spring,” (page 618,) involved th 
7 e : 
of interest, which was submitted to Me wee 
and on the 28th of July, 1828, he gave». 
se > ea Very 
elaborate opinion on three points, the last of wh.) 
was on the subject of interest, ( e 645.) 

Georgia contended that her claim for interest wag 
sustained by Mr. Wirt’s opinion in the claim fo 
interest for Pereny taken away by the British, 
a remuneration for which was provided for in (j,; 
treaty of Ghent, and the extent to which j; y > 
to be made was decided by the award of the 
Emperor of Russia. Mr. Wirt contrailed the 
two cases, and established his consistency jn a). 
lowing interest in the former, and disallowing it 
in the latter case, (page 647.) 

The allowance of interest on claims against th. 
United States was examined ‘by Mr. Attorne 
General Crittenden, on the 17th of J une, 184, 
Eis opinion is a very able and clear one, 7),, 

; ; f. : e 
case is Wood’s administrator against the Unite 
States. Mr. Crittenden there even looks into, ang 
reverses the decision of a court awarding interes, 
He says: 

; Mr. Crittenden’s Opinion. 

In respect to your second question, it appears to me 
unnecessary to into the general question of interest, oy 
the liability or obligation of governments to pay jt. In jis 
instance the single inquiry is, not vyhether interest l, 
in justice, or on any principle of analogy, to be allowed, jy; 
whether the judge has been invested with any authority to 
award it; and this depends on the proper construction of 
the act of Congress of the 26th June, 1834. His whole ang 
sole authority is derived from that act. It is the standard 
amen his ooo must be measured and limited, 

hat is it? By the terms of the act he is + authorized 
receive, and no adjudge all cases of claims for 
losses oceasioned by the troops in the service of the Univ 
States in 1812 and 1813.’ Interest on the amount of such 
‘ josses’ is certainly a thing very distinguishable and differeyt 
from the losses themselves. It may that justice would 
have required in this case the allowance of interest as wel 
as of the principal that was lost. But Congress alone was 
competent to determine the extent of its obligation, and jo 
give or withhold authority for the allowance of the princi- 
val—that is, the value of the property lost, with or without 
interest. whole subject was before them for consider- 
ation and legislation, and the question of interest was as 
important in amount asthe principal. They did legislate, 
and provided for the liquidation and payment of claims for 
 Josses,’ but made no provision for any claims of interest, 
The inference to. my mind is itresistibie that they did not 
intend to authorize allowance of interest. It is confi- 
dently believed that in all the numerous acts of Congress 
for the liquidation and settlement 0: claims against the Gov- 
ernment, there is no instance in which interest has ever 
been allowed, except only when those acts have expressly 
directed or authorized its allowance. [ feel myself con- 
strained, therefore, to entertain the opinion that, so far as 
relates to the allowance of INTEREST, the decision of the 
judge is unwarranted and erronevus. 

Very respectfully, yours,&e., J.J. CRITTENDEN. 

Hon. Tuomas Ewina, Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Mr. Legaré’s Opinion. 
“ Orrice or THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, -fpril 2, 1842. 

“Sir: Ihave, in compliance with your request, looked 
into the case of Pearson Cogswell, marshal of New Hamp- 
shire, and am of opinion that he is not entitled to interest, 
as against the Government, for an omission On the part of 
the accounting officer, to allow his claim. 

“I am fully aware of the great weight that ouzht to be 
attached to the decision of the circuit court for the first cir- 
cuit, and [have no to admit that, as between indi- 
viduate, the claim of interest in such a case would be an 
equitable and reasonable one. But that is not enough to 
justify the executive ment in deviating from what | 
have always under to be one of the best and most in- 
flexible rules of its administration, This point was not 
argued in the court below, It » as of course; but 
even had it been, (although, { admit, in a case of doubtful 
character, its judgment would have been entitled to your 
highest ation,) I do not assent to the proposition 
that it would be, even in such a case, necessarily conclu- 
sive upon your department. Neither do I understand my 
predecessor, whose authority is also vouched by the claim- 
ant, as having meant to go the asserted length of denying 
the authority of the accounting Officer to dispute a claim for 
interest by adjudic:ted sanction in ali cases. Mr. Butler 
of Attorney General, page 1159) lays stress, 
e words of the ines 


that effect. But when on 
as an authority collaterally 
binding upon the rape mat tees these are required 
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coreir tae eins tee nes wert ono 
‘ern is 

eal rule, — a but necessary rule, cuopeed ore 

mere in the practice of Government. 

» The equity of the claim is, in my opinion, not strong 
spout 10 supersede this rule of ee one practice. 

«1 have the ROMOF 10 DG, Sif OW OH. 8. LEGARE. 

«Hon. Water Forwarp, Sec’y of the Treasury.” 

The whole weight of authority is thus against 
slowing interest. - 

THE HISTORY OF INTEREST CASES. 

Most of the cases where interest has been al- 
wed, originated in the war of the Revolution, and 
the payment of interest was under express pro- 
yisions of law. On the 3d of June, 1784, Congress 

the following resolution:—(Old Journal of 
ar page 443.) 

«Resolved, That an interest of six per cent. perannum shall 
ve allowed toall creditors of the United States for supplies 
farnished, oF service done, from the time that the payment 
pecame due. ; 

On the 234 of March, 1783, Congress passed a 
resolution that provided that the officers should be 
entitled to receive at the end of the war five years, 
fall pay, in lieu of the half pay for life in money, 
or in securities on interest as Congress should find 
most convenient.—( Ibid. page 178.) 

Congress passed an act on the 4th of August, 
1190, (old edition Laws of United States, vol. 2, 

e 123,) to fand the public debt; and interest was 
slowed on all certificates subscribed; and after a 
debt was thus funded, it bore interest at three per 
cent., 80 that interest wascomputed thereafter on 
the amount funded, which was composed of prin- 
cipal and interest, Congress, on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1781, passed various resolutions in regard 
to commutation, half pay, and peasioe claims, 
and the same subjects were the subject of legisla- 
tion, from that time to the 2d of November, 1785, 
at which last day a resolution was passed, barring 
all claims not exhibited before the Ist day of 
August, 1786. 

The resolutions are collected and form chapter 
41, Ist volume of Laws of the United States, page 
687.—(edition of 1815) . 

The limitations (vol. 2) were suspended by an 
actof March 27, 1792, (page 259.) 

They were suspended (page 497) again on the 
3d of March, 1795. 

oo (vol. 3, page 56.) on the® 12th of June, 
1798. 

Also on the 13th of April, 1818, for two years. 

By the 3d section, loan-office certificates, final- 
settlement certificates, and indents of interest, 
when liquidated and adjusted, were to be paid 
with interest at the rate of six per cent., from the 
date of the last payment of interest, as indorsed 
on said certificates. 

Appropriations were made for paying the like 
certificates by the following acts: 

Ape 19a TOM e daw cdes cdcceseedebe $80,000 00 


May 7th, 1822.....4.ccccececccecevees 15,000 00 
July 14th, WBID...... cc cecececsecseues 40,000 00 
BUS TAR TIID Ss ins chest civans sages 50 00 

MR cc cash atts an hatin Pei 586 J7 


All the money has not been expended; and a 
part of it has been carried to the surplus fund. 

_ The acts show that nothing is left to the discre- 
tion of thé accounting officers, about the payment 
of interest, and notwithstanding, all these claims 
Were to be paid with interest by the resolution of 
June 3, 1784, still, Congress has constantly kept 
the subject under its own control. These claims 
are now examined by Congress alone. 

The State of Virginia having, in the month of 
May, 1779, during the war of the Revolution, 
promised to pay her troops certain sums for their 
services, and having failed so to do, as is alleged, 
and the Unjted States heving assumed the respon- 
sibility, in consideration of the cession of the 
horthwestern terri by Virginia to the United 
States, to pay said claims, and the State of Vir- 

la, being subject to have suits instituted against 

,and various judgments having been recovered, 

» by an act (Vol. 8, p. 652) passed on the 

Sth of July, 1832, assumed the payment of such 
judgments as had been re , and authorized 
the Secretary of Seer paaenn adjust 
those claims for half pay of the officers of certain 
regiments and ich had not been paid, or 


corps, 
ria ana inst the State of Vir- 
ginia, and for w saliapameala be bound, 
on the prineiples of the half-pay cases then decided 
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in the Supreme Courtof Appeals of said State, 
Virginia having engaged to pay interest, and the | 
United States soune, seen’ to pay the judg- 
ments and the other claims within the rndleiee of 
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second act of Congress was passed for his relief, 
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April 14, 1818, (Laws U.S., vol. 6, p. 287 and 


288,) in which the accounting officers were ex~- 


pressly directed and required to allow interest on 


the Court of Appeals, the United States were | that debt. 


bound by contract to pay interest. 
In the executive documents [Exr. Doe., vol. 2, 
doc. 42,) of the 2d session of the 25th Congress, is 
document No. 42, designated, “ A Compend and 
Synopsis of the Legislation of Congress on Revo- 
lutionary Claims.’’ This document was prepared | 
with great care, the statutes having been exam- | 
ined page by page. The following is the result : | 


So also in the case of the executors of Jobn 
Scott, the original debt being a loan-olfice certifi- 
cate, which drew interest under the resolutions of 
the Continental Congress; and two acts were 
passed for their relief, under the first of which the 
principal only of the debt was paid, and the last 
expressly directed the payment of interest. 

acts of May 26, 1828, voi. 8, p. 159 and 160, 


That since the adoption of the Couxstitution, acts || and same volume, p. 356, act of May 29, 1830. 


have been passed for the settlement of the claims | 
of individuals by name, on which, by the termsof | 


So also. in the case of Samuel Ward, two stat- 
utes were passed for his relief; under the first the 


the acts themselves, interest has been allowed, to || principal only, and under the last the interest, was 


the number of 122. Of this number, 13 were | 

passed specially for the allowance of interest, after | 

the principal had been paid under former acts. | 

{lt follows most conclusively that the accounting || 

officers have no general authority to allow inter- | 

est.] In two cases, (Brownlee’s and Wilson’s,) | 

| Congress added interest to bills which were re- | 
ported without interest. 

That, under thé acts of March 23, 1792, March | 





id. 

Two acts were also for the relief of John 
Peck; under the first of which the principal only 
was paid, and the last specially directed the pay- 
ment of interest .—( See the acts of July 14th, 1832, 
and June 30th, 1834.) 

Two acts also for like purposes, for the relief of 


| Don Carlos D. Delassus, one of July 14th, 1832, 


and one specially directing the payment of inter- 


27, 1792, and February 12, 1793, suspending the || est. Approved July 2d, 1836. 


statutes of limitation as to claims of widows and || 


All such cases show that when Congress in- 


orphans, and claims for personal services of offi- || tended to pay interest, they say so; and such cases 
cers, &c., there were settled and paid at the Treas- | might be cited to any extent. 


ury, with interest, 1,516 claims. 
"That, under the act of April 13, 1818, and the || 
acts supplemental thereto, suspending the statutes 
of limitation so far as relates to loan-office and to 
other certificates, (not lost or destroyed,) there || 
have been admitted and paid at the Treasury, 116 | 
claims. 
Total, of the three classes of claims paid, 1,754. || 
Since the adoption of the Constitution, other || 
revolutionary claims have been paid under spe- | 
cial acts, in which nothing has been said about | 
interest, to the number of fifty-four. Of this | 
number, nineteen passed the House with interest, | 
which was struck out in the Senate pro forma, to || 
be adjusted afterwards upon some general rule. | 


poe 





As a general rule, the statutes of the United 
States granting relief in the following cases, do not 
direct or authorize the payment of interest, viz: 

lst. For services rendered to or for the Govern- 
ment, except for revolutionary services, in pursu- 
ance of the resolution of Congress of June 3d, 1784. 

2d. For property rented to, or supplies furnished 
to the Government, on which the claimant, proba- 
bly, made a profit, except for supplies furnished, 
and debts contracted, dyring the revolutionary war. 

3d. For property seized or taken by officers of 
the United States for the use of the Government, 
either in time of war or peace, and for property 
destroyed by the enomy. 

There have been some exceptions to these gen- 


And out of the remaining cases of the fifty-four, || eral rules, either under peculiar circumstances or 


eight have subsequently been ed without in- || 


t 


terest, to await the same principle. These twenty- || 


seven cases are of the classes, (it is believed,) 
where interest was promised by the resolutions of 
the old Con ,or by the law of Virginia—to 
be paid by the United States as above-mentioned. | 
If the other twenty-seven cases, the remaining || 
number of the fifty-four cases, were examined, } 
it would be found that they do not come within | 
an agreement to pay interest. An act (Statutes at ] 
Large, vol. 6, page 12) for the relief of Elijah 
Bostwick is one of them. He was paid $145 42 
as an indemnity for certain costs and expenditures 
he was put to in defending a prosecution against 
him on contracts which he made as an agent of 
the Deputy Commissary General of Purchases in 
the northern department in the purchase of cattle 
for the use of the continental army at a time 
during the war of the Revolution when they were 
in great want of provisions. This was ceriainly 
a hard case, but, inasmuch as there was no con- 


| 


| 





tract to pay interest, he was only reimbursed the 
amount he had paid years before. 

Of the hundreds of thousand cases reported on 
since the commencement of the Government, it is 
not believed that there are any cases where the 
accounting officers have exercised a discretion to 
allow interest in any case like the present, nor be- 

the principies laid down by Mr. Hamilton, 

r. Crittenden, and Mr. 

In illustration of the usage of the accounting 
officers of the Government not to allow interest on 
any claim, except in pursuance of a special con- 
tract, or the express direction of statute, I will re- 
fer to the following statutes: 

On the 11th of May, 1812, an act (Laws U. S., 
vol. 4, p. 429 and 430) was passed for the relief of 
John Pheu goon; dintating the settlement of his 
accounts as a captain in the revoluti war, and 
aon him a ee - for the 

ic service arrearages for personal services. 
Notwithatand: the resolution of the Continental 
Congress of June 3, 1784, to allow interest on all 
debts of the United States, contracted before that 
time, the accounting officers refused to allow 
Thompson interest on the debt due to him; anda 


by reason of a misconception of the general rule, 
or as a matter of favor to particular individuals of 
merit; but the exceptions are very few. 

The Ist and 2d rules are illustrated by the act 
entitled ** An act for the adjustment and setile- 
ment of the claims of the State of South Carolina 
ugainst the United States,’ approved March 22d, 
1832. This act directs certain claims to be paid 
with interest, and certain other claims enumerated 
to be paid without interest. 

The act of July 14th, 1832, in favor of the heirs 


| of John and James Petigrue and legatees of A. 


McKnight, which directs the payment of certain 


| sums for Indian depredations, with interest from 


June, 1794, is an exception to the general rule, the 
rule itself being illustrated by the act approved April 
9th, 1816, entitled “ An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of property lost, captured, or destroyed by 
the enemy, while in the military service of the 
United States, and for other purpose,” and the act 
amending the same, approved 3d March, 1817. 

The only acts I have been able to find #hich 
appear upon their face to form exceptions to these 
general rules, are in favor of the following per- 
sons: 


Laws U. 8. 
1. A. St. Olair, by act of May 3ilst, 1794—Vol. 2, p. 411* 
2. John Coles, 6“ Jan. \4th, 1804—Vol. 3, p. 566. 
3. A. Murray, “ Jan. ist, 1805 “ p. 637. 
4. Geo. Little, “« Jan. 17th, 07 p- 77. 
5. O. Pollock, «  Mareh 34,1807 “ p. 
6. Thomas Barclay, “ April l8th,1808 “ — p, 164. 
7. Daniel Cotton, “ Feb, 28th,10009 = * p. 209. 
8. P.C.L. Enfant, * May Ist,1810 “ p. 312, 
9. John Burnham, “ Jan. l0th,1812 “  p. 367, 


10. Jared Shattuck, “ Feb. 2d, 1813—Seetion 3d 
Cranch’s Rep , 458, 495, vol. 6. 
11. Joseph Wieaton,** April 26h, 1816—on an award, 


95. 
Qnare de hee. This is for interest on an award, the sub- 


matter not appearing. 
1s Withes: Otis, “ March 2d, 1789—-Vol. 8, p. 219. 
The character and of Otis’ © not stated. 


13. John and James Pe' and } 

A. MeKn “July 14h, 182 CO —Ssoéps, 702, 
15. Cyrenius Hall, “ March 24,1833 “ 9, 7B4. 
16. George “* June 3th, 1834—Vol. 9, p. 176, 
The character and origin of this claim does not clearly 


17. D.Caldwell’sh’rs,* July 24,1896 “ pp, 606. 
18. J. Pierce & others;* - March 34,1839 “ p, 1043, 
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In laws United States, Volume 9. 
19. W, Livingston, “ June 28th, 1834 pp. 92 and 93. 
20. James Morricon, “ May Jet, 1834 op. 
2i. &. W. Dudley, Ex. &e.,Feb, 17h, 18 2 op. 
2 WR Tavior, ©  Aprt 6h, 1838 « — p. 731. 
23. Martha Baily, “ June 18th, 1864 pp. 35 and 36. 

The 19th case directed the payment to the representatives 
to Walter Livingston of @18,260 44, and interest thereon from 
Mareh let, 1823. 

Comfort Sands & Co., Walter Livingston, and 
Tench Francia, had been contractors to suppl 
the army in 1781. They made sub-contracts wit 
other persons. The United States failed to pay 
them ete according to contract, and finally 
unnulled their contract. These contractors were 


° 


sued by Philips & Edwards, sub-contractors, and | 


a judgment recovered against them, August Ist, 
1784, for $11,679 30, of which Livingston paid, 
with interest on the same, $4,936 36, and the other 
parties paid the balance, 

They presented against the Government a large 
elaim for damages, for the adjustment of which 
five referees were appointed by Congress, four of 
whom acted, took testimony, and made an award 
in favor of the claimants against the United States, 
October 25th, 1787, for the sum of $40,297 04, in- 
cluding the aforesaid judgment of Philips & Ed- 
wards, and other damages. 

On the 3d of March, 1823, an act was passed to 
pay E Stevens and others, the representative of 
the interest of Comfort Sands. Joshua and Rich- 
ardson Sands, the sum of $22,978, in full of their 
share of said award and claim on the Government. 
By this statute they were paid their share of the 
amount of the judgment recovered against them 
by Phelps and Edwards, and interest tnereon from | 
the time of payment; which was compounded on | 
the Ist day of March, 1820, when the committee | 
firat made out their report, and three years interest | 
was afterwards calculated on the amount to the 
time of the passage of the act. By thus casting 
three years interest on the balance struck March | 
Ist, 1820, the amount was increased mure than a | 
thousand dollars beyond the amount of the pay- | 
menton the judgment, and simple interest thereon; 
but still it was less than one-third of their share | 
of the award of the referees, and simple interest | 
thereon. 

The statute in favor of the representatives of | 
Walter Livingston paid them at the same rate, 
and gave them the same per cent. of the award, 
with mierest thereon from March, 1823, when the | 
representatives of his copartners were paid. Here 
the Government paid, in 1823 and 1834, but a trifle 
more than the original debt, as it was liquidated 
by the referees in October, 1787, and less than 
one-third part of the liquidated debt and interest, 

See reports of committee, Ist sess, 22d Congress, 

0. 254, vol. 2, where the whole case appears. 

James Brewer—Act of May 24, 1849, to refund to him, 
with interest, money paid for lands bought of the United 
States, the tithe of which failed. 

Matthew Lyon, May 4th, 1840. 

Anthony Haswell, June 17, 1844, 

Charles Hott, June 17, 1844. 

All these three statutes directed the repayment 
of certain fines imposed _on the claimants under 
the old sedition law, with interest on the amount 
from the dute of the payment in 1799 and 1800. 


|| have heen iu my own case. Hence I 


other bounties and gratuities, and some to refund 
forfeitures. On carefully examining all the private 
acts down to March 3, 1845, it has been ascer- 
tained that they provide for the payment directly, 
or for settling and paying without interest, to 
more than one thoasand persons (1,019 persons) 
bY name, claims of many different kinds. In 
addition to these cases, great numbers of private 
| claims have been paid under general statutes, and 
|| some additional private acts have been passed 
‘| since March 3, 1845. 
| MR. MONROE’S COURSE. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is one other branch 
|| of the subject which IT approach with pain, and 
| with the deepest regret for its necessity; and that 
| is, the connection of the Secretary of War with 
this greatclaim. I forbear to express opinions 
| which’ spring both from my head and my heart; 

and there ig the less necessity for expressing them, 
because the late James Monroe, both when Secre- 
|| tary of State, and when President of the United 
States, marked out a chart to be followed in like 
cases by all public men. Mr. Monroe, it is well 
known, received from Congress nearly $100,000, 
f think, for debts due him by the Government, but 
not pid until after he ceased to be President. His 
long services abroad in behalf of the See in 
several of the leading courts of Europe, and the 
peculiar peril of revolutionary times, in France, 
and elsewhere, as well as the hazards of our own 
war of 1812, had imposed upon him the necessity 
of making extraordinary advances, which he held 
as “ claims,” and which Congress, after he retired 
to Virginia, recognized and paid. Then (in 1825) 
he had been fifty years in the public service, both 
in civil (administrative and diplomatic) and mili- 
tary life. His years numbered nearly threescore 
and ten, and he was leaving Washington—where 
he had come a rich man—poor, miserably poor, 
| with his paternal estate lost in Albermarle, and 


| and commutation cases, some for fisheries and 


But his language to Congress (see message to Con- 
gress, 1825) was this: 

“Seittements with a person in this trust (the Presiden. 
cy) which could not be made with the accouriting officer, 

| should always be made by Congress and before the public. 

* * * * ft would have been highly improper in me 
(from considerations of delicacy) to have sought it (a set- 
Uement) of my cluim from Congress at an earlier period 
than that which is now proposed, the expiration of my term 
in this high trust.” 

Equally delicate was his conduct as Secretary 
of State. In November, 1816, he writes to Mr. 
Anderson, the Comptroller, asking the correction 
of an error in his accounts (which Mr. A. readily 
corrected,) Mr. Monroe saying in that, as to the 
other great claims he then had against the Gov- 
ernment— 

“It has long been usual for the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts to refer claims arising under the department, not 
strictly within the letter of the law, to the decision of the 
Secretary of State. A decision on this (my) claim, eould 
not be made afterE came into the yennen, as it would 

ave remained without 
the money unquestionably ue me, although Towed it, and more 
for my expenses incurred abroad, on which Ihave paid interest. 
It has been the more mortifying, because on a trifling bal- 
ance with which [ stand charged, without taking this claim 
into the estimate, [ have been reported annually in the 





Makitg in all twenty-seven acts, apparently form- 
ing exceptions to the general rule on which Con- 
grese usually acted in such cases. But on seruti- 
nizing them more closely, it will be seen that the 
act in favor of Walter Livingston, No. 19, is really 
consistent, and in accordance with the one rale, 
and the acts in favor of M. Lyon, A. Haswell, 
and C. Halt, seem to have been passed upon the 
game principle. 

The act in favor of J. Pierce and others, No. 18, 
is fur the same cause as that in favor of James 
Brewer, No. 24, to refund, with interest, money 
paid to the United States for lands of 
the Government, the title to which failed. These 
may be fairly coretrued as coming within the 
general rule—thus reducing the exeeptions to the 
ee toa "be siptiabent Pe 

1 looking into the tical list of persons 
named in oft iaty acta, in volume six of Statutes at 
Laege, | find that there have been private acts 

ssed for the relief of over two thousand six 
undred persons—many of these acts were for 
pensions, some to relieve persons from imprison- 
ment, and from debts due to the United States, 
some w& release duties on imports, some half-pay 


list of public debtors.” 

* * Thave, therefore, decided to pay to the Government 
the sum claimed of me, for the purpose of taking my name 
from the list of public debtors, leaving the claim heretofore 
reserved for consideration, still ansetiled. That claim I 
still reserve, but will never bring it forward while I have any 
connection with the Administrution.” 


So careful was Mr. Monroe, that here he paid 
the Government a nominal debt due it, poor as he 
was then, though the Government, as it turned 
out afterwards, owed him nearly $100,000, and 
this only because he would never bring forward 
his claims while he had anything to do with the 
Administration. Nevertheless, Mr. S er, such 
waa the high tone of public feeling in that day, 
that Mr. Menroe did not escape censure for even 
—e his claim to Congress when he was Presi- 
dent of the United States, General Cocke, of Ten- 
nessee, bitterly denounced him for so doing, and 
in such terms that Mr. Monroe, when told of it, 
burst into a flood of tears, from wounded sensibil- 
ities. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Speaker, having an 
interest of $115,000 in this enormous and om 
claim, should not have kept from, nor have allowed 
to be es his associate Secretaries, the im- 
portant It-was a fact that he should have’ 


with only @ pittance left in Loudon, ( Virginia.) 





uttere| in their ears in tones of 

should have blazoned it on his Viathione 
Socmathoniien there. If, then t 
General n him, Constructio 

large sum of mo we het cn » the 
of the Treasury approved it, they ea? 
known what they were 3 they woold han, 
pl d into the very depths of = cane: _ 
would have read and re-read every paper in it- 1,2 
would have tracked it from its nursury in q — J 
gia wilderness before the Revolution, and oo 
followed it up, step by step, till this day; thee 
would have known the tremendous and danger J 
personal responsibility they were assuming a 
have felt how they were jeoparding the peace q d 
prosperity of our common Whig party. If thes 
by legal construction and without act of Con Tees, 
and when Con was in session, they had a, 
propriated. of the public moneys $191,359 g9 |. 
Interest upon a claim older than the Revolution 
they would have done it with their eyes wii. 
open. But both Mr, Johnson and Mr. Meredith 
as [ understand, testified that Mr. Crawford qi 
not, by any act, make known to them his interes, 
in the claim, nor did they have any knowledge of 
it. No human being can deubt this testimony 
The veracity of these gentlemen is unassailed ané 
unassailable. ‘Fhe worst imputation that could be 
made against them was inattention—the not ex. 
amining the lengthened history and voluminoys 
papers of this undying claim; an inattention to be 
excused by the magnitude of their business, and 
the multiplicity of their duties. 1 know it is said 
that they ought to have known Mr. Crawford’; 


» the 
the 


interest; that it was once shown by a public docg. 
ment (the famous Wise report, 1836-'37;) that 
powers of attorney accompanying the papers 
on which they founded their opinions show it; 
that two letters from Mr. Crawforil himeelf to 
officers of the Treasury Department, importunate. 
ly urging from Mr. Walker, the late retary, 
an early adjustment of the claim, show it. Be: 
it is enough for me to know that Messrs. Johnson 
and Meredith both swear they did not know it, 
They have lived toomong, and have characters too 
well established, to make any man doubt it. Their 
only error has been the error common to all man- 
kind, of a misjudgment. Their only fault is, tha 
they did not read all the papers; that they did not 
go back to 1761, and study out the whole history 
of them. And, sir,no man who has anything 
else to do could ever find time to study out the 
long ante and post-revolutionary history of the 
claim, and read all the papers. Accustomed to 
hard work at home, and suffering for want of 
something to do here, with no occupation except 
that of listening here day after day, I have given 
this claim a thorough study. I have gone back to 
the colonial history of Georgia. I have pursued 
the claim under Great Britain, and under the colo- 
nial authorities. {( have read and re-read all the 
Creek and Cherokee treaties with Great Britain, 
with Georgia, and with the United States. | have 
studied the history of the compact with Georgia 
in 1802. I have looked into most of the land claims 
that have arisen under that compact; and they are 
enough to keep any man busy. I have studied 
well the effort of Doone to make the United 
States pay interest in like cases, under the treaty 
of the Indian Springs, in 1821; and its denial by 
Mesars. = ‘ cate itniionne I mo 
a a ‘orious inv ion, e 
Heap Pena that has had with the Cc 
kees for their lands; the Ridge and Ross 
versies; the Troup agitation prior to that; the 
mous New Echota treaty history, with 
developments; the Sch correspondence; 
then the history of the statutes of the Unjted States 
allowing or disallowing interest, and the principles 
of the decisions of the accounting officers 
8 hamichadicieeien, Se vay gueselt Tee 
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_& must have abandoned all the other duties of 
Administration. If others had given the case 

- the study I have, I do rot believe, ex un- 

- the statute, there would ever have been allowed 


pristipal or interest. . 

When from my studies, Mr. Speaker, there 
my vision the flagrant wrong of taxing 
the people of the United States to pay for this 
iin, 1 resolved, at all hazards to myself, * to 
; aloud and to spare not.’”” I know the respon- 
sibility 1 am assuming, and 1 shrink not from 
ynder it. f dare to do right, and to speak the 
iath, come what may of denunciation or threat. 
| exhort gentlemen on this side of the House 
(the Whig side) to study well, and to fly from 
this claim,—to fly from it, as from the fire that 
pornt John Rogers at the stake. I would rescue 
al my friends. I know full well that the other 
side of the House (the Democratic) will make 
ihe press ring with it, and the stump roar about 
i, [fear unscrupulous men, not here, but else- 
where, will attempt to connect with it the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and to sully, or to dim 
the lustre of his fame. But 1 have shown it was 
impossible, with the duties incumbent upon him, 
to give his attention to the study of the history or 
the law of such a claim. And as for sullying in 
chis way the name or fame of that great and good 
man, ! tell them it is impossible. They might as 
well attempt to tear out a star in heaven. They 
might as well think of blotting out Orion and the 
Pleiades. 








Monpay, May 20, 1850. 

Upon a motion by Mr. Toomss to reconsider 
the question of printing, the whole subject again 
came up, when Mr. Toomns addressed the House 
for nearly an hour, mainly in reply to Mr. 
Brooxs. Mr. T. vindicated the Whig character 
of George Galphin, defended the integrity and 
justice of the claim, the mode and manner of its 
payment, and especially the conduct of the Secre- 
tary of Wer. He also animadverted upon the 
morality of Mr. B., who would have the Attorney 
General dewy justice because Mr. Crawford was 
concerned in the claim, and because the doing of 
itmight harm the Whig party; and then he said 
he should improve an early opportunity to ask the 
judgment of the House and the country as to the 
conduct of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Brooks having obtained the floor to reply, 
gave way to Mr. Concer, for a remark. 

Mr. CONGER said he was unwilling that an 
impression should obtain in that House, or in the 
country, that his colleague, {Mr. Brooxs,] who 
addressed the House on this subject on F'riday 
last, stood alone in the opinions he had then 
avowed. He now declared to the House and to 
the country, that for one, in the vote he should 
give upon this question, he stood with him, and he 
stood by him; and he was unwilling that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, (Mr. Toomss,} who had 
just addressed the House, should argue this ques- 
tion on the ground that his colleague stood alone 
in the opiniens which he entertained upon the 
subject. 

fore the House should come to a decision on 
the question—at least before he was called upon to 
give a vote upon either of the resolutions that 
were appended to the report which had been made, 
he desired an opportunity, if he could obtain one, 
to oe the views he entertained upon the sub- 
ject; but he desired at present to say, in reply to 
what he believed the gentleman from Georgia as- 
sumed in his argument—that the last Con in 
passing the law they did, in relation to this Gal- 
phin claim, ized the validity and justness 
of the claim—in refation to that, he to say, 


‘that he dissented entirely from any such con- 


struction being drawn from the passage of that 
law. He recollected the bill very well; and he 
recollected very well the time it the 
Gaia os 80 far from a = it recog- 
any incipie as that, he had supposed 

that the whole therite of the claim were eocoained 
0 the Secretary of the-Treasury, and that he was 
‘o examine into its validity. And, so far from 
desiring to cast blame or censure upon the Secre- 
tary of War alone, he went’ to the full extent of 
M , 80 far as his vote was co » the 
jinn Secretary Walker, and Mere- 
ith, and above all, the Attorney General, in giving 
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the opinion which he had given in relation to the 
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The Galphin Claim—Mr. Brooks. 





tleman mean to 
assert that the Secretary of ‘War did exert his in- 
fluence with the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. BROOKS. I understand that it appears 
from the testimony, though I have not seen it, that 
Mr. Crawford never said he had any connection 
with the subject, but urged the speedy decision of 
the case in behalf of his * Georgia friends”—- 
**Suppressio veri, suggestio falsi.’’ This, Mr. Speak- 
er admits both of a liberal and a literal transla- 
tion—I shall not giveeither. I said the other day, 
and [ hold now, that it was the duty of the Secre- 
ae of War, speaking for his ‘‘ Georgia friends,” 
and demanding a decision on their behalf, to have 
said, also, that he Was one of those “* Georgia 
friends’’"—that he was deeply and largely con- 
nected with the claim—that he had an interest in 
it to the amount of $115,000. That was all I said. 
If I differ with the gentleman either in the matter 
of morality or judgment—if th@gentleman cannot 
appreciate my morality or my judgmé@nt—lI cer- 
tainly cannot appreciate his. If the school of mo- 
rality in which I have been educated is not so 
| elevated as that in which the gentleman has been 

trained, it has been my misfortune, and not my 
|| fault. We must both go before the tribunal of the 
|| public for an examination and adjustment of our 
and ‘‘ to adjust”’ the claim itself. If the executive || respective moralities in this case, and I fearlessly 
departments of this Government have any such |! leave that tribunal to decide between us. 
power, there is no necessity for this House; there || If the gentleman had been in the House the 
is nO necessity for Congress; and it is in vain that || other day, and had heard all the remarks which { 
the people elect Representatives here to hold their || made—and [ can assure him, now, that he shall 


subject. 

r. BROOKS. Iam glad, sir, that the gentle- 
man from Georgia has taken this occasion to say, 
that he should improve the earliest opportunity to 
challenge a vote in this House upon the prapriety 
of the conduct of the Secretary of War; that he is 
not content to let things stand as they now are— 
to let the record remain as it stands at presen, 
from the report of the committee; and I trust that 
he will improve the earliest opportunity that can 
be afforded to him in this House, by the introduc 
tion of a resolution, or resolutions, which shall 
immediately command an expression of opinion in 
this House. It is due to all concerned, and it is 
due to the country. 

There are two very important questions involved 
in this matter, which should come before the 
House and the country, and be settled immediate- 
IY The first is, whether the Secretary of War 
should be interesting himself in claims, or in the 
collection of claims, while holding the office of 
Serer and the second is, whether the Secre- || 
tary of the Treasury-should pay triple, nay, nearly 
four times the amount of the principal of a claim, 
as interest, when Congress is in session, and when, 
by law, he has been called upon ‘‘ to examine,”’ 





| purse strings, if the accounting officers of the Gov- || have the benefit of them hereafter, in order to save 


ernment are thus to be overruled by the Attorney || myself from misrepresentation here and elsewhere 
General, and to disburse the public money without —he would not have found it necessary to make 
an appropriation on the part of Congress. Here || the statements which he has made this morning as 
are about $40,000 principal, which it is said have || regards the politics of George Galphin, the Indian 
been appropriated by Congress, though never thus || trader of ancient times, nor to dwell, perhaps, upon 
appropriated, | think; and nearly $200,000 inter- | some other matters which he has introduced to this 
est, which have been appropriated elsewhere, upon || House. | had not time within the hour allotted 
a construction by the Attorney General, overruling || to me then, nor shall | now undertake to give a 
and overriding the decisions of the Comptroller of || history. of the whole action of Georgia upon this 
the Treasury. The principle is monstrous, and || claim. I might, had | time, bring forth an able 
no man can maintain it before the people. If || report which the gentleman from Georgia intro- 
such things can be done, | repeat, there is no ne- || duced into the Georgia Legislature in 1839, in ref» 
cessity for this body to hold the purse strings, and | erence to the Galphin claim. Did he then main- 
you may as well at once go home, and abandon || tain, as he does to-day, that it was a debt due by 
your Treasury to your Attorneys General. You || the United States? Nov at all. He’ contended 
may pile tariff upon tarifi—* Pelion upon Ossa,’’ | that it was a debt due exclusively by the State of 
and you cannot raise revenue enough to maintain || Georgia. He threw the whole weight of his argu- 
the Government, if this principle is established, | ment into that one point. And when an attempt 
and you at once abandon your Treasury. But if || was made afterwards in the Legislature of Geor- 
it is to be established—if such is the law,—let it || gia to saddle it upon the United States, by a reso- 
at once be so understood—the sooner the better. || lution of instruction introduced calling upon the 
I would like to have the question decided, and de- |! Georgia members of Congress to urge the payment 
cided now. I would like to have it go before the || of the claim, the Georgia Legislature, which he 





| people, whether, by forcible implication, or by | had been instructing by his report, and addressing 


construction of the accounting officers, or the At- || by his eloquence, overruled the report by three to 
torney General, the public money is thus to be || one, and rejected the resolution which declared it 
neprepaers away. I would like to have it de- || a national ¢laim, by two to one. | appeal, then, 
cided whether we are to permit the giving away || for support for myself from the gentleman from 


of $100,000, day after day, upon any such con- || Georgia to the gentleman's constituents, upon 
| whom he could not bring to bear the force of his 


struction as the gentleman from Georgia may give r the force of 
to this law,—whether authorizing only the examin- || arguments, written or oral, to maintain this either 
ation and adjustment of a claim at the Treasury, || a State ora National claim; and when, in the sub- 
whether we are hereafter to expend millions upon || sequent session of the Georgia Legislature, another 
millions of dollars upon no better authority than || gentleman from Georgia, now a member of this 
this. I take the ground, though no one stand by Recess: introduced another series of resolutions in- 
me, that the principle is wrong, and that the sooner | structing the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
those who hold to it are compelled by law to || gress from Georgia to press this claim in Wash- 
ebandon it, the better. We hold the purse ere ington, that series was laid upon the table, and 
we are the guardians of the public money. When || was not again taken up, that I can find. All efforts 
we mean to pay interest, we say so directly, or by || that have been made in Georgiato make that State 
unavoidable implication. ‘ The power of executive || recognize this claim as a debt due either from her 
appropriation of the public money is a power that || or from the Federal Government, have been made 
has sprung up of late years. It was to some || in vain; and this, too, where the owners of the 
extent commenced by yn General Butler; || claim were men of powerful influence, and where 
overruled by Attorney General Crittenden, and || the facts were well known, and although those 
carried to an alarming extent by the present Attor- || efforts have extended through thrée-quarters of a 
ney General, in the decision in the Galphin claim, || century. If this claim be a just and honest one— 
Bir, I do not intend to discuss any further than | if it is founded on just principles—it is certainly 
I discussed the other day, the connection of the || in Georgia that it should be recognized first; and 
Secretary of War with this claim of principal and || it is by that State that it should be first paid. | 
interest by the heirs of George Galphin. If the || the people of Georgia cannot be convinced that it 
FR from Georgia feels—as he does feel, un- || is a debt due by the National Government, ts it a 
btedly—that there is no indelicacy in that con- || matter of astonishment if | express surprise and 
nection, it is not within my power to correct his || amazement when I see how it has beeh examined, 
judgment. He is beyond any logic of mine. If || adjusted, audited, and paid, by a decision of the 
e 














thinks it r that the Secretary of War || Attorney General overruling the Comptroller of 
should ,exert his influence with the Secretary of || the Treasury? My surprise and amazement may 
the well be deemed fatural, and must not be attributed 


a not for himself, but for 


his Georgia friends” —— to obtuseness of intellect, or obliquity of sentiment. 
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1 «stand apon the records of Georgia, in the ar- | 
gument which I put forth the other day, 1 stand | 
upon the unanswerable facts to be found in those | 
records, against the claim, as regards the United 
Siates. And when I see repudiated, and after 
much discussion in the Senate, though smuggled 
into the treaty of New Echota, I stand upon that 
fact too. And if auch facts are not strong enough 
to sustain my position, | know not upon what 
foundation a man can safely stand. I— 

Mr. BUTLER, of Pennsylvania, said he desired | 
to ask the gentleman whether the decision of the | 
Attorney General was not paramount to an act of | 
Congress? His understanding of the matter was, | 
that when a question arose upon the construction | 
of a law, and the question of construction was re- | 
ferred to the Attorney General, and he gave his | 
opinion upon the subject, that opinion possessed | 
as much binding farce as an act of Congress. 

Mr. BROOKS» Oh! no, no, no, No con-| 
struction fy the Attorney General has the binding 
force of.an act of Congress. Nobody has any 
right to appropriate the public money, except the | 
Representatives of the people. We speak for, and | 
in behalf of the people. We hold the strings of | 
the people’s purse, and nobody else. ‘The theory | 
of all popular governments is, that the Repre- | 
sentatives of the people hold the treasury keys. 
All bills raising revenoe must have their birth- | 
place in this House. Nor do I hoid that the At- | 
torney General has a right to overrule the account- | 


ing officer of the Treasury, in ‘* the examination”? || 


or ‘* adjustment” of a claim submitted to the Tyeas- 
ury, by law, for such examination and adjust- 
ment, The practice of the Government, I admit, 
has been against this opinion, but it is a dangerous 
practice, and it is time it was checked. The At- | 
torney Gieneral’s duty, under the act which created | 
the office, is, ** to give his advice and opinion on 
questions of law, when required,’’ but not to “ex- | 
amine” and ‘ adjust’? claims. When the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, in examining and adjust- | 
ing Galphin’s claim, had no doubts or difficulties 
as to disallowing the interest demanded, it was not 





the duty or the business of the Attorney General | 
to interfere, and to make a law give interest, which | 
the law gaye neither in words nor by implication. | 
The principle, if such asprinciple exists, 1 hold to 
be monstrous, and it ought no longer to be tolera- 
ted. Here is a case where about forty thousand 
dollars have been by implication appropriated by 
Congress, and about two hundred thousand dollars 
afterwards added on in interest, through the con- | 
struction, that in this implication of an appropria- 
tion of a principal, interest was also-implied. 

Mr. CONRAD desired to ask the honorable | 
gentieman, whether he supposes the opinion of the | 
resent Attorney General overrules the opinion of 

ormer Attorneys General ? 

Mr. BROOKS. OQ! I did not say so. 

Mr. CONRAD. I would inform the gentleman, 
that from the commencement of the Government, 
the legal advisers of the Government had always 
been in favor of the allowance of interest.* 

Mr. BROOKS. Farfromit. The decided ma- 
jority is against the practice. 

Mr. BUTLER desired to ask, whether the gen- 
tleman from New York could cite a case in which 
a Secratary had overruled the decision given by | 
an Attorney General, when his opinion was asked ? | 

Mr. BROOKS. My researches have not been | 
directed to that — 

Mr. Attorney General Johnson himself, July 30, 
1849, (prior to the opinion on the Gaiphin claim,) 
laid down the true doctrine, in the De La Francia 
case, where he says: 

“ The General rule, and one exceeding'y important for ob- 
vious reasons, is, that the Governmeat no interest. It 
rests upon the assumption, that the é! ernment is €ver 
willing to discharge all its obligations, and that the delay in 
doing so is not to be attributed to any laches on its part.” 

After some further remarks by Mr. Kaurman, 
and others, the subject was postponed until the 
fourth Tuesday in June. 

“A @ others, I have found a very im nt and 
siupiienee coe in which popweniet General MeLean, now 
Justice MeLean, of the Supreme Court, overruled an opin- 
iow of Attorney General Wirt. Mr. Wirt gave an elaborate 
opinion that it was law for Mr, McLean to engage 
the honorable Lewis then a member af Congress, 
to prosecute a shilagainst a indicted for the 
of the mail. The Pos master 


of esa, never heless. 
iusto at duatice MeLean, natn dowilea.en : 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. H. THOMAS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
_ nN THe House or Reraesentarives, 
May 27, 1850, 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
, Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Constitution of California. 

Mr. THOMAS said: 

The California message was delivered to this 
House on the 2istof January last; and it has now 
been under discussion for four months. 

I have been unable to obtain the floor until this 
late period; yet late as it is, | propose to express 
| my views upon the subject. The ‘ President’s 
| plan”? has been often condemned, and never until 
| last week has any southern member raised his 
| voice in its defence. The honorable gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Haymonp] has the honor (if 


|| honor it be) to be the first member from the South 


| (if he may be called southern, being from that 
| part of Virginia lying betweén Pennsylvania and 
| Ohio) who has spoken in its favor. And how 
has it been from the North? Three or four northern 
men have sustained it, and they do so as a second 
choice, it being the next best thing in their estima- 
tion to the Wilmot proviso. 

This short history shows with how little favor 
it is received. There may be others who will 
| support it, but as yet they have made no declara- 
tion of such an intention. What is this ‘*plan?’’ 
It is to admit California and to leave the territories 
without a civil government. And this is said to 
be a wise statesman-like “‘ plan.” If the North 
should insist that we must raise a revenue by & 
protective tariff, and the South that it should be 
collected by a revenue tariff, and the President 
should propose to settle the difference by advising 
to collect no revenue,—this, then, would be ‘‘wise 








and the North should insist upon a defence by sea 
and the South by land, and the President should 
compromise the difficulty by urging that no de- 
fence should be made,—then this would be * wise 
and statesman-like.’’ So when the North insists 
that the territories shall be governed with the pro- 
viso, and the South that they shall be governed 
without it, it is “ wise and statesman-like”’ for the 
President to recommend that they shall not be gov- 
erned inany way. 

The * President’s plan” has so few advocates 
| that it is needless to consume time in its discussion, 
| So far the indications are, that the Administration 
| is powerless to carry out its own plan; but it may 

be powerful for evil in defeating other plans for 
| the settlement of this alarming question. 

A plan for a compromise is now under consid- 
eration in the other branch of Congress. This 
plan, though, so far as I can judge, it does not do 
justice to the South, and should not be passed 
without important amendments, yet it is now pro- 
posed and advocated by its friends from just and 
patriotic motives. First among its advocates stands 
the senior Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] 
who has been the architect of the Whig party, its 
leader in its greatest trials. His great object is, to 
settle all difficulties upon the subject of slavery, 
and to quiet, and quiet forever, this agitation upon 
the subject. This is a patriotic object, one that 
should command the respect of every well-wisher 
of the Union; yet, sir, we find the Administration 
arrayed against it, and every northern friend of the 
Administration in the Senate and in this House, so 
far as is known, are opposing it. In the Senate, 
they voted against the compromise committee, 
and they voted to lay the compromise bill upon the 
table—thus endeavoiing to defeat even the effort for 
a settlement. And, sir, so faras the northern Whig 
members of this House have indicated their opin- 
ions, they are for a corresponding effort to thwart 
all proposed adjustment. It remains yet to be 
seen, whether the friends of the Administration 
south (some of whom may favor, without the bold- 
ness to advocate the — of the President) will yet 
aid it by opposing all others, for the defeat of all 
others is the success of the President’s plan, it 
being simply to do nothing, so far as concerns the 


cial authority for the right of any chief of a department to 
overrulé the “advice and opinion” of an Attorney General. 


| and statesman-like.”” Ifthe country were at war, |! 
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territories; and the resistance of 
settle this question, so far, are 
that the President receives from his friends _ 
branches of Congress. And, sir, when . 
member, that barely two years ago, in a a ne 
war, when military governments were es, ae of 
by the late Administration, how bitterly this on ** 
ure was denounced by the Whig party nor, 
south, and when the friends of that Adriann 
| tion justified it alone upon the ground that ix oa 
| authorized by the laws of war, and that so. 
| was the condemnation of the Whigs, tha th 
threatened to impeach the President for what’ th 
were then pleased to call high-handed UsuiRparion 
now, sir, when it is recommended by the Pres 
dent of their own choice to continue such mili, . 
rule indefinitely, in a time of peace, as the settled 
policy of the country, and for this Presi 
ask many of the identical men, who were \ou, 
and boldest in their denunciation of this i ; 
measure, even in a time of war, now, in a time a 
peace, to sustain it, 1am not surprised that the 
should hesitate, and even refuse, to give it their 
| support. 
Phe importance of creating civil governments 
| for these territories has been so ably discussed by 
those who have preceded me, and is 80 genera|i, 
approved, that I think it needless to say move oe 
this part of the subject. 

Can it be true that this great and happy Gov. 
ernment is in danger? If so, whence comes jt} 
Ifa stranger were told the history of the trials and 
| dangers encountered and overcome, and the yp. 
paralleled advancement and improvement of the 
country, and the universal prosperity that over. 
spreads this Republic, and then told that all this 
was in imminent peril of destruction, he would 
look abroad to see what great enemy to happiness 
and to man was approaching—what fel! serpey 
was seeking the destruction of this fair Eden of the 
earth. It would never be suppoved that the danger 
came from any ofthe recipients of these unnumbered 
| blessings—from any of the children of this Gov- 
ernment. Yet strange as it is, it is true, that the 
danger comes from no foreign invader—from the 
hands of no ruthless barbarian, but from the dis- 
contents, jealousies, and sectional feelings ot our 
owncitizens. From this source all real dangers to 

this Government have ever come. It may be sai 
that our General Government is created and con- 
trolled by a Constitution—that all have assented to 
| this, and all should be therewith content. This is 
| true; but since the adoptioh of this Constitution 
| two parties have existed in the country, one that 
| 


dent to 





insists that the Constitution shall be construed 
strictly, and another contending for a more liberal 
construction—(I mean not so much to apply these 
remarks to the political parties, Whig and Demo- 
crat which now prevail, for there are many Whigs 
who contend for this general rule of sirict coo- 
struction, and at this day there are some who 
| Claim to be Democrats who are for measures that 
cannot be maintained but by the most unlicensed 
construction of that eres Refer, rhea 
lease, to the histo the ring the ex 
oehes of this Giovecuniuan, omk i adoption of 
the Constitution to this hour, whenever Congress 
has confined itself to the exercise of its powers s 
granted by the plain letter of the Constitution, ils 
measures have received almost the universal sc- 
quiescence of the , and harmony and peace 
have prevailed. And on the contrary, every se" 
ous discontent has arisen from the unwarrantable 
attempt upon the part of Congress to increase and 
usurp powers, beyond those granted in its creation. 
This was truein 1798, when Congress restrained 
the liberty of the press. It wasso in 1820, whe 
Congress assumed the power ‘over slavery in (he 
eneeD of Missouri. It was so in 1832-’3, the 
days of nullification, when Congress claimed the 
power to tax one portion of the people of the 
Union for the of another, by means of 8 
eieeete ‘*a tariff for protection oly. 
t is 80 now, when Congress is attempting (0 
trol the subject of er he, Sy the Territories. 
Sent before he was permitted to enter 
ar : 
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majority of the southern Whigs will say that 
Constitution confers no powers upon Congress 
“Jate upon the subject of slavery other than 
ip (egret? ; 
specially enumerated; that this grant of 
pwas made for the benefit of the grantors— 
powe ole and the States-—and that it must be 
ly construed. A true Democrat will tell you 
gre 7 has ever been a fundamental principle of 
pe erty, that Congress has no powers but such | 
ure plainly given by the Constitution; that it 
~ ypon that principle that his political ances- 
contended with the elder Adams and defeated 
jim; that it waa upon the same principle his 

’ egisted the efforts of the North to defeat || 
per mission of Missouri; and that it is upon 
sis principle that his party has ever opposed a 
wiarift for protection;” and that it was upon this 

inciple that Andrew Jackson fought end van- 
Mr shed the United States bank; and that upon 
the same time-honored principle he will now vote 
yniast the present assumption, this wicked union- | 
destroy ing effort to exclude the South from a share 
of the newly-acquired territories, Sir, if there 
ig any consistency in men, it is easy to know 
bow the real Democrats will vote upon this meas. | 
ue. They will oppose it by every means in 
their power. LO these two classes, thea, I have 
jute to Say 

But there are others here to whom much may 
be said. How will the northern Democrats vote? 
Just here, 1 take pleasure in quoting from the 
weech of my honorable colleague, Mr, Wiz- || 
yams. Hesays? | 

«] have heard several members from the other (the Dem- 
geraic) side of the House declare their willingness to wam- 
pe under foot the Wilmot proviso, and so to quiet the pub- 
he mind; and | am also intormed, from a reliable source, 
that there are twenty Democrats, members from free States 
willing to risk their popularity, and settle the question, and | 
on terme demanded by the South two years age. I honor || 
them, both for their patriotism and their courage. It has 1} 
been my boast that [ had ever belonged to the great consery- || 
ative party of the Union—to the Whig oh It isa morti- 
fring fact to ine, that up to this hour, no Whig in the House 
of Representatives has yet avowed, in his piace, his deter- | 
mination to follow the self-satrificing example that has been 
set on the other side, : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the remark of this gentle- 
man is still trae—no northern Whig in this 
has yet avowed himself as being ready to give the 
South any portion of the newly-ucquired territo- 
ries. Upon what principle does this party—the 
northern Whigs—construe the Constitution? This 
party repudiate the old republican doctrine of strict 
construction, and have always labored to enlarge 
the powers of the General Government, by every 
means; upon this ground they have ever acted— 
upon it they sustained the alien laws of John 
Adams, they opposed the admission of Missouri, 
they go for protection, they advocated the charter 
of a United States bank—and upon the same prin- 
ciple they now insist upon their power to exclude 
slavery from the territories. These gentlemen are 
the only ones who can consistently support the | 
proviso. To such men it is useless to argue the | 
constitutional objection; they have been so long 
accustomed to construe thatinstrament to suit their 
own ideas of expediency, that itis labor lost to 
attempt to change their views upon this point; and 
We, a8 a last resort, must seek to convince them that 
their propesed restriction is inexpedient. Unless 
we should sueceed in this, they will vote for it, be 
the consequence ever so disastrous. So far, then, 
we have only the northern Whig party for this 
measure of exclusion against the South, and the 
Democratic party and the southern Whigs against 
it, Bat, sir, there is another class of men here who 
unite with the northern Whigs in supporting this 
measure—a class, too, which has to repudiate the 
great principle upon which they claim a distinctive 
political existence, and do this to enable them to 
associate and affiliate with a party which they 
have ever denounced and still denounce as old 
Federalists,—and now, sir, they are contradicting 
all that they have ever said and putting the seal of 
condemnation upon all their protestations. I ga 
this not by way of irritating or wounding the feel- 
— gentlemen, but because they are sober 


gots sir, is it true that the Constitution of the 

owed States vests no power in Congress to 

exclude slavery from the Territories? Mr. Mad- 

fon, in his letter to Mr. Monroe of the 23d of 
speaking 























February, 1890, of “ whether a terri- 
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ments without it, 1 may mention the Mississippi, 
Florida, Orleans, and Arkansas territories, at the 
Soath,and Minnesota at the Northwest. In theae 
southern and southwestern territories slavery ex- 
| isted and continued until they were admitted as 
| States, and still exists, It never was ‘* needful” 
that slavery should be excluded from these territo- 
ries. This Government has existed now more than 
sixty years, with ever-increasing prosperity: and 
during all this ume it bas never been deemed need- 





torial restriction be an assumption of legiti- | 
mate r,”” says—** for myself I must own | 
‘that | have always leaned to the belief that 
‘the restriction was not within the true scope 
‘of the Constitution.”” We will not rely sim- 
ly upon the opinions of men—we will refer 
to the Constitution itself, and here if such power | 
exists surely its friends can pointitout. Iisa | 
remarkable fact, that it is rare that yow hear | 
a northern man refer to the Constituuion upori 
this subject.. A power is claimed by them, ful to excludeslavery from any portion of the coun- 
under the Constitution; it is denied by the | try south of theline of the Missouri compromise, 
South; and those who claim it seldom refer to that Per of this line I propose to speak further before 
instrument, and more seldom agree as to what part || | have done.) New Mexico ant California were 
containsthe grant. One will have it thatthe power || acquired by the treasure and blood of the whole 
to declare war and to make treaties, must extend || Union, and it is not controverted, that the South 
to the government of the territories that may be || at least contributed her fall proportion. This new- 
acquired by their means; and to govern, they || ly-acquired territory is, then, the common prop- 
maintain, gives authority toexclude slavery. An- || erty of the thirty States of this Union. Now, sic, 
other will have it that the clause authorizing the || is it needfnl, is it just, to exclude one-half of the 
Congress to “make all needful rules and regulations || Union from the enjoyment of these teeritories? 
respecting the territories and other property of the | We refer to the Constitution to ascertain the true 
United States,” gives the power; whilst quite a || and just understanding between the Strates.. At 
number place it upon the ground of precedent, and | the time of its adoption nearly all of the States 
say that it has been done and acquiesced in, and | held slaves; and can it be for a moment believed 
should therefore be done again. Others say that || that it was intended, by this large majority, that it 
the power results from the whole instrument taken | should ever be in the discretion of the General 
together. These areall the grounds] remember to || Government to decide whether it was ‘* needful’’ 
have heard claimed. Let us consider them sever- || to exclude an institution which they all legalized 
ally, and see what they avail. It is a principle || within their limits? 
generally admitted, that where a country 1s gained The clause under consideration extends not only 
by conquest or by purchase, the sovereignty | to the making of * all needful rules’’ and ‘“regula- 
of the acquired country is merged in the sover- | tions’’ respecting the territories, but also respect~ 
eignty of that to which it is annexed. In monar- || ing other property of the United States; and if it 
<hkeannmnmaacante Great Britain, where the || authorize the proviso as to the territories, it 
theory is that the King is the source of all power || equally authorizes it as to the ‘ other property.” 
nd honor, and that all the property and liberties || The United States own land, which is property, 
of the subjects are enjoyed merely by favor from | in New Mexico, in Illinois, and in Alabama. 
the monarch, and thatall sovereignty not expressly || If to ‘ make needful rules,’ &c., authorizes Con- 
granted to other branches of the government or to || gress to exclude slavery, it will authorize it alike 
the people still vests or remains in the King, there to introduce it; and it will necessarily follow that 
the sovereignty of acquired territory vests prop- || Congress has the power to exclude slavery from 
erly in the Crown. 1 casera he to bé good || the public lands in Alabama or Louisiana, and to 
law—good British law—so heNM&nd approved in || introduce it into Ijinois or Michigan. This ig but 
England, and it is probably so in ail the Govern- || the fair incontestable result of the power contended 
ments of Europe; but it is not so in the United || for, and yet this proposition is so absurd that 
Here the people are sovereign, originally, ] there is no one who will give it his assent. 
in their own right. By means of the Federal || Now, sir, let a tase analogous to this be stated, 
Constitution they created a Government, and vested } appertaining to the common affairs of life. And 
it with only so much sovereign power as was || the principles of justice are the same in all rela- 
deemed. indispensable for the purposes for which || tions, whether as Siates or individuals. Let a 





| they created it. So intent were the framers of the || partnership exist, with articles of partnership 


Constitution upon this, that they made itan article, || stipulating how its affairs shall be managed. Let 
that ‘‘ the powers not delegated to the United | it be provided that a majority of the partners shall 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by ic to | have power to dispose of, and make all needful 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively | rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
or to the people.” || other property of the firm; and pnder these etrpu- 
Upon the Teeny of the British Government, the || lations, lands have been acquired, and have become 
| sovereignty of acquired territory vests in the King; || the common property of the partnership. Now, 
| by the American it vests in the States or the peo- || sir, the plain law and justice of the case would be, 
| i except so far as the grants of the Constitution || that the several partners may enjoy it to an equal 
vests it in the General Government. The General || extent. But let a majority of the partners become 
Government can do nothing as principal, but muat || prejudiced against some of the family of the other 
act solely as the agent of its creator. Its acquisi- || partners, and under the article that authorizes 
tions are for the States and the people, and not for | them to make all needful rules and regulations, 
itself. When it acquires territory, it is for the || they should undertake to exclude the minority 
States and the people, and it must dispose of it || from all enjoyment of this common property. 
alone as the States and the people have directed in || In this case, no man who claims for him- 
the Constitution. It has no original sovereignty || self the least honesty or respectability, would 
over it. It cannot establish a religion, grant ttles | hesitate for a moment to declare that the claim set 
of nobility, or do anything forbidden by the Con- || up by the majority was arrogant and anjnst in 
stitution, or not authorized by that instrument, || the highest degree. And yet this case differs in 
more than in the territories possessed by the || no essential particular from the one now under 
United States at its formation; and ali subseqently || consideration. 
acquired territory is in the same situation, and to But, sir, we may make the case still stronger. 
be disposed of ina similar way with that first held | The minority says to the majority, if such is your 
by the General Government. The result of such || opposition to us, and such your prejudices against. 
an acquisition by treaty or conquestis io place the || us, that you will not enjoy this property in com- 
territory thus acquired under the power of the | mon with ua, though you have po right to do 
Govefhment, to dispose of and make all need- |, 0, yet for the sake of harmony, if you will set 














ful rules and regulations respecting it, as of other || apart to us but a reasonable share of this common 
property of the United States. There is, then, not | property, we will be content. No one would 
even a fair pretence upon this ground to authorize || hesitate to say this is surely a fair proposition, 


ane peetee of the “ proviso.’ pss such an one oN there be any justice in the ma- 
iom then occurs, what authority is-| jority they will accept. 
conferred by the Constitution upon Congress by ie If thirty wholly separate and independent gov- 
the clause which says, * the ress shali have | ernments had banded together for one common 
‘ power to dispose of, and make all needful rules i purpose, that of waging the recent war against 
‘and regulations respecting the territory or other || Mexico, and carried it on in common, as that war 
Lemmy of the United States.”’ isthe * proviso” || was prosecuted, each nation furnishing ite fair 
‘a needful rule” or ‘‘ regulation?” Congress has | roportion of ménand money, and the same had 
established many territorial govern- lien tarnilapdad by @ joint treaty by these ailied 
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nations upon the one part, and Mexico upon the | “ I have observed as yet, in none of the views taken of the |} been yielding more and more to their .... > 
other, and this country hed been thus acquired, | ordinance of I7s7,iuterdieuing avery northwentot we River | fiends in their loose onstruction of te the 
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> - | Ohio, an . 
and we were now called upon to divide the acqui- || the Con had no authority to prohibit the importation of || tion, may learn a lesson from the present 
sition among the several allies, would any gen- || slaves from abroad.” * * * Had sueh an authori affairs, which, I trust, will have the eff, 


tleman propose to exclude one-half of these inde. || ¢*!s¥4, “ can it be doubted that it would have been exerted, || them back to the old blican doctrine. 
coda: nations from any part in the division? | -_ Ste deen coms wo ete S United || Construction. The event difference bebiea " 
o gentleman of respectability would hazard his || States, and creating a distinction among the States in the || and the British constitution is, that theirs | 
reputation for honesty or intelligence by avowing || degree of their sovereignty, would not have been adopted or || great extent made up of precedent, whilst - loa 
such an opinion. Are not the States of this Union || Pe*aps thought of ?” written, fixed, and certain. Ure ig 
independent nations, except so far as they have rlere, sir, we have the testimony of Mr. Madi- Without the proviso, what are the rights of 
severally abridged their sovereignty by the Con- || son, that this ordinance was not intended to affect || South in these territories? E maintain that acit the 
stitution? But for the Constitutions upon every || slavery as it then existed, but was adopted as a || of the South may go there with his Slaves a 
principle of justice, each State would be entitled || means of oe the foreign slave trade—a trade || hold them as safely in bondage as he can jp ‘tn 
to an equitable part of the new territory. No || which has been long since abolished under our || State from which he emigrates. ‘Phig js 
man darg controvert this. This is but common || Constitution. established by the positions assumed by the 
justice—manifest, unquestionable justice. If it is | We are next referred to the ‘* Missouri com- || soists themselves, otherwise why pass the « 
otherwise under the Constitution, then that || promise” as being a precedent clearly establishing || viso?””? Why pass the exclusion, if we are dm 
is but an instrument of oppression to enable a || this power in Congress. When this act wasunder || excluded? ring the last Congress the Clayton 
ey to tyrannize over a minority. This is || consideration, the North claimed the power to ex- |} compromise bill was under discussion; jt pro 
a palpable absurdity, and cannot therefore be true. || clude slavery from every portion of the territory, || to prohibit all legislation upon the subject of 4, 
Again: to rule and to regulate, or ‘to make || the South wholly denied it, and the act passed al- |} very, leaving it alone to the Constitution whether x 
rules and regulations respecting,’’ does not mean || lowing it in part and excluding it from part, and it || did or should exisqin the territories; and the whole 
to create or destroy, to introduce or to exclude. Congress, horth and south, had to vote upon i 
It is a legitimate mode of interpreting these words || that day to this, here and everywhere, when re- || Under the provisions of this bill, if the Constitutio, 
to refer to the manner in which they are used in || ferred toit is called the “compromise.” A compro- || protected slavery in the territories, then this jj 
other parts of the Constitution. By that instru- | mise is not a decision—its very name takes from it |} protected it; if it did not, then the slaveholder wa, 
ment, Congress has power to “ regulate com- || all force as a precedent; and further, it was passed || excluded, and that by the Constitution. Here thy 
merce among the several States.’’ Yet it is not || by the votes of the North against the majority of the || question was fairly presented; and we find ey 
pretended that it may exclude or destroy. Again, |} southern members of Congress; yet if gentlemen || northern anti-slavery man, Abolitionists aq4 
it gives Congress power ‘to make rules for the | will insist that it isa precedent, what does it avail? || Pree-Soilers, voting against it, and their lead) 
government and regulation of the land and naval || The North claimed the power to abolish slavery in || men, such as Webster and Corwin, assigning ti, 
forces.”’ Yet, by the framers of that instrument, || the then Territory of Missouri, or exclude it from || reason, that if it passed, it admitted Slavery in the 
it was deemed necessary to go further, and they || becoming a State of this Union; the South de- || whole territory; while the whole South, wiy, 
did so, and @irected in the Constitution that Con- || nied the power, and insisted that Missouri should || the exception of only eight members of i, 
gress shall have power * to raise and support ar- || be admitted with slaves; the North receded, and || House and four in the Senate, voted for ian 
mies,” ** to provide and maintain a navy.”’ Missouri was received with slaves; and Missouri || the South thus voted because it gave the slay 
But, sir, in the hour to which Lam limited, I || is indebted to the South for her final admission || interest all that was asked,—its rights under ihe 
have not time to follow this argument further. || intothe Unionasa State upon terms of psp with || Constitution, be they what they might. This is 
The power claimed is nowhere expressly granted || the other States. This is so fara precedent against | the expression of the opinion of the whole Cop. 
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was called the Missouri compromise; and from 





in the Constitution, and there is not the slightest | this power, But in the same act Congress excludes || gress except twelve members, that the Constin. 
ound to infer that it was intended by its framers. || slavery from all other of the Louisiana territory || tion, uncontrolled by congressional action, pro. 
There is another class of individuals who, unable || north of 36°30’. This may be considered as so far || tects slavery in the territories. This, then, is ow 
to point out any one or more clauses of the Con- || a precedent for ae power; yet itis but the intended || right under the Constitutjon, and I insist that it i 
stitution that gives the power of exclusion, say that || equivalent for concession against the power in || absurd to contend that the Constitution gives Con. 
it results from the whole instrument. Now, sir, || the admission of Missouri. This act being at its || gress the power to take from us rights which thet 
let i, be remembered that the States that formed } enactment a compromise, and all subsequent legis- || instrument itself secures to us, (the North, the 
the Constitution were equal, and that one great | lation regarding it as a compromise, like the ori- || Abolitionists and Free-Soilers being the judges) 
object in view was the maintenance of this equal- || ginal, it loses all force as a precedent. This is || To give these facts their full force, it most te 
ity. This is admitted to be one of the leading ob- | true as to lowa and to Arkansas, to Oregon and || borne in mind that it is asserted by the ant- 
jects of the Constitution. With this fact admitted, | Minnesota. 1 then maintain that there is no clear || slavery men that slavery was excluded from these 
that the Constitution was formed to preserve this || well-established precedent to support the power of || territories by Mexican law waa to its acquis 
equality, and that nevertheless a power results | exclusion that is claimed. But there may besome || tion, and that they contend that these Mexican 
from this instrument to exclude a part, and thereby || who differ with me in opinion; to these I would say || lawsare still in force until expressly repealed; and 
to render them unequal, is, to say the least, an || a word: suppose you believe that there are some || further, that by the laws of nature, slavery can 
absurdity. Do equals added to equals give un- | one or more precedents—of what force are they? || never exist in any part of this territory. The 
uals? * Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs You know that not one of them met the approba- || Clayton compromise forbid the repeal of thes 
of thistles?”” The absurdity has but to be stated || tion of the people of the whole Union, nor has any || assumed Mexican laws, and surely did not affect 
to become at once manifest. Such false reasoning || one received cordial acquiescence, but they have || the laws of nature. Yet in the judgment of thes 
is in no case excusable, but least of all to pervert | been passed by northern majorities and submitted || anti-slavery men, to exclude the South from its 
the Constitution of the country, and to justify the || to (not acquiesced in) by the South from attach- || constitutional rights, they are unwilling to ry 
usurpation of the rights of a great portion of our || ment to the Union. Sir, if these be precedents, || upon these alleged Mexican laws which they ay 
good citizens. (which I deny,) they avail nothing against the || are in foree, nor are they satisfied with ther 
There are others who make the claim mainly || South. And, sir, | may well ask, of what avail all || further position, that it is excluded by the law of 
upon the ground of precedent, and they refer to || precedents to establish a power, where we have a nature, but they must go further, and improv 
the ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery from the || written Constitution? How many times must Con || upon both, and, in the language of one of thee 
northwestern territory; but they seem to forget || gress usurp a power by sectional majorities, to ex- || distinguished men, * reénact the laws of Goi. 
ahat this ordinance was made before the adoption || clude and oppress a minority before the power || Thus it is, error leads to error, and absurdity 
of the Constitution, and was, in the language of || becomes legalized, and made a part of the Consti- || absurdity. mi 
that Instrument, an “ engagement entered into be- || tution? Can doing a wrong, make it rightto re-|| We hear it oft'n rep ated that slavery cannot 
fore the adoption of the Constitution, and there- ! peat it? If so, then Congress may go on adding || be introduced without positive law establishing 
fore decla ‘valid; ”’ and upon this ground it || usurpation to usurpation, until it may exercise any || The South asks no such establishment. Nov, i! 
was observed, as preéxisting, and not as created | power that a majority may desire, or until the peo- || these gentlemen believe their own words, wht 
under or by authority of the Constitution. This |! ple are driven to resistance. The one is tyranny, || folly it is for them to agitate the country up 
destroys the whole force of the pretended prece- || the other revolution; and these are alike to the subject, and to hazard the very existence of 
dents in reiation to the territories subsequently || avoided. this Government, to prohibit what they say “lr 
formed north and west of the Ohio river, and all I am advocating no new doctrine—it is that in || not exist. If the South, desiring to secure « mor 
- precedents for the first thirty years of this Govern- || which I’ have been brought up. When the Whig | perfect monopoly of the production of cotton ant 
ment. party formerly advocated a United States bank, || sugar, were to ask Congress to prohibit the ter 
And here I may remark, that ahe object in- || and the Democratic party opposed it, as being not || tory of Minnesota from growing these articles 
tended to be effected by the ordinance of 1787, || authorized by the Constitution, the friends of || how absurd and ridiculous it would be, nawr 
was not to exclude the slaves then in the United || that measure being unable to produce any such || having rendered that impossible which was sougt! 
States, but to cheek their importation. Mr. Madi- || specific authority in that instrument, were forced || to be prohibited, and what madness and folly 
son, in his letter to Mr. Monroe of the 10th || to rely upon precedent. It isdoubtless remembered || would it be to endanger the Union for such @ sub- 
February, 1820, speaking of the ordinance of 1787, || with what unanimity the Democrats denied the || limated absurdity; yet not more absurd than \ 
and after remarking upon the ebject of the re- {| force of precedent to add to the Constitution; and || peril the prosperity of the Union toexclude slavery 
strictionists, that itis not the welfare of the slaves, || now, sir, I regret to see a part (and [ am thankful |} where they say the laws of God and man 
or the check to their increase, that is the object || it is but a part) of the northern Democracy, when || its existence impossible. It is, therefore, cert#!* 
hee. have in view, says: they suppose a sectional advantage is to be gained, || that they do not believe their own declarations, 
“'The real object is, to form a new state of parties, || deserting their old principles and their old friends, || they are “regardless of social order and fatally 
frunded upon local instead of political distinetions, thereby || to join with the enemies of both, and to aid in their |} bent upon mischief.”? Slavery exists in fifieen 
dividing the of the Nerth from,those of the ; 9 hd : eluded from 
South, and the dn the || destruction. the States of this Union, and it is ex : 
opbauents of both an ascendancy over the wholes” = *'= || ‘The Whigs of the South, many of whom have || fifteen. In the States where it exists it wos 
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P may exist everywhere, unless pro- 
ye, and ida et tebhaslar the English law— 
it. cing into the question of British ethical 
po ology» that England’s soil will cause the 
wiles of slavery to fall from the African’s 
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nilions of the sabjects of that boasted land—but 


ition. And this leaves the States to manage 
ae internal affairs, and to abolish slavery 


of its citizens. The Constitution waa careful, 
however, to provide that, even this right to abolish 
davery by a State within its own limits, should 
not be exercised to the prejudice of the citizens of 
other States, but requires that fugitive slaves from 
other States “shall be delivered up,’’ so sedu- | 
jously were the rights of slaveholders secured. 1 
am not to be understood as contending for a power 
to make slaves of free persons, for this power does 
pot exist in any part of the Union, even in the 
most ultra slave States; but if the individual be a 
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plished by law, but in those where it does not || ond to none in our devotion to the Union. The || and examine the situation of the slaves, where 
“it was and is excluded by positive law. it || Union has never been in danger when the South | they are held in numbers, and where they 
a even alleged that slavery was ever estab- || did not stand forth in the front rank of its defend- 
¥ any where in the United States by positive || ers; and I have yet to see the first southern dis- 
ager | unionist, here or elsewhere. We love the Union— || prevailing motive, they will at once aban 
|| the Union of the Constitution—the Union which || free-soil opinions. 

preserves our liberties. And, sir, our political ad- The Constitution, as already remarked, is careful 
versaries know this, and they are attempting to || to provide that States shall deliver up fugitive slaves 
lure us into submission to their aggressions by || that may come within their limits. This was re- 





are more sparse, the difference is manifesuy 
in faver of the latter, and if errr be the 
on their 


hough it is to be regretted that it has not || siren so of the glories of the Union. Give us, || garded asa very important provision, yet there is 
came effect upon the enslaved and down-trodden | sir, the Constitution. It has been our shield from || no such provision as to slaves escaping into the 


all dangers, and our conductor through all diffi- || Territories. Why was this omitted? For no 


jam discussing the American principle. The fact || culties; with it we are more than content. The || other reason (which was abundantly sufficient) 
iat slavery does or may exist in the United States, || charge of disunion against the South is an unmiti- || than that slaves within the Territories gere 
qberever it is not prohibited abundantly establishes | gated slander. The South was foremost in the || slaves still, and as much under the control of the 


Revolution that established the Union. She was | master as in the State from which they fled. If 
the first to declare for independence of the British |, slavery does not exist in the Territories, (and the 


iq their several limits, as may be deemed for the | Crown, and she acted well her part in that long || Constitution says nothing upon this subject,) thea 


and bloody struggle which maintained it. And || a slave escaping into the Territories will be free; 


when the war of 1812 was declared, the ‘‘ second || yet no one will pretend that this is or can be true; 
war of independence,” the South was true to her || yet it is so, unless the Constitution protects slaver 


duty. The State which I have the honor in part || in the Territories, The only disunionists of whic 


to represent, though then comparatively a new || I have any knowledge, are in the North, and there 
State, sent more men to that war—gallant, brave || they are quite numerous; some of them have 
men, who did good service—than any State in this || found their way to seats in Congress; some of 
Union, old or young, large or small. From her | these men denounce the Union as a ‘“‘covenant 
admission as a State to this time, the Union has || with sin,”’ because of its protection to slavery, 
never called upon her for defence, that her citi- || and claim to be inflaenced by moral and Christian 
zen soldiers have not rallied to her standard, || motives. I have not the time nor the inclination to 





save, then the principle is, that you may takehim || and in the hardest fought battles, where danger | discuss this subject. I will not insult the under- 


and retain him in slavery anywhere that slavery || and death dealt their most fearful destruction, || standing of this House, by proving that Abraham— 


isnot prohibited by positive law. 

ie if a citizen of Maryland, or any slave- 
holding State, sends his slave upon shipboard, | 
his property is protected wherever he may sail 1 
upon the high seas, even in the most distant ocean. 
So long as the fieg of the Union floata over him, 

his rights in his slave are secure. How is this? 

Allships carry the flag of the Government to which | 
they belong; and our Supreme Court have again | 
and. again held, that by construction, the ship | 
thus sailing under its proper flag, however distant, | 
is still a part of the domain of the country whose 
flag she bears, and that slaves, upon this principle, | 
though upon the far-off sea, are still slaves, and | 
the property of their master. A ship from Mary- 
land or Louisiana bears not the flag of its State, 
forno State has a flag, but it is the flag of the | 
Union that gives protection. If, then, a slave upon 
a vessel thousands of miles from the United States | 


there were Tennesseeans fighting and triumphing || who is styled a “friend of God,”’ and of whom it 
over the enemies of the Union, and this at the cost was said the Lord “hath given him flocks and 
of the lives of many of her noblest and bravest || herds, and silver and gold, and men.servants and. 
sons. And she is ready to do this again and again || maid servants’’—was a moral man; that Job, 
in defence of the Union. But, sir, the real ground || who ‘‘ was perfect and upright, and one that 
of complaint is not that the South does not love || feared God and eschewed evil,” was as good as a 
the Union, but that for the sake of the Union she || modern abolitionist; that St. Paul, with all his 
is not willing to submit to every injustice and || zeal and all his knowledge and all his piety, knew 
degradation that the North may desire to place | as much of morality and Christianity, as these 
upon her; not that she does not love the Union, | self-styled reformers, when he sent back a runaway 
but that she loves the Constitution, justice, equal- || slave to his master, or when he encouraged and 
ity, and her honor, more. These are the soul of ] countenanced the institution by writing most 
the Union which she loves. \| affectionate counsel and wise rules for masters and 
But, sir, [desire most earnestly, and the whole || servants, (the word here translated servants is by 
South desires, that these difficulties shall be settled | the learned, held to mean slaves.) And what shell 
amicably, and that the Union shall be preserved. | I say, in reference to that holy Being whose name 
And will not our northern friends come up to the || should be mentioned only with the most profound 
work with that spirit of justice and friendly com- || reverence, the ye ve himself, when He stood upon 
promise which established, and has hitherto pre- |} Mount Sinai, clothed in His omnipotence and 


is still held in slavery, because he is constructively || served our liberties? We ask no new rights; we ve laws to His chosen people, and command- 
y ig ga 





upon the domain of the United States, how much | 


but desire that which the Constitution gives us. || ed them to buy of the ‘heathens round about,” 


more certainly will he be so held when heis really || The truth cannot be concealed, that a morbid jeal- | for a possession to them and their children; or of 


and truly upon the soil of the Union? 


ousy prevails in the mind of the North against the || the blessed Saviour who spent his life reproving 


Now, sir, this is our right, which the North nae An improper view is taken of slavery; } vice and teaching wisdom, and this in the midst of 
0 


threatens to take from us, in relation to the newly- 
acquired territory. And why thisthreat? It forms 
part of a great scheme to abolish slavery through- 
out the Union. Abolition first attracted attention 
about fifteen years ago; it then rose in the east, a 
cloud ‘like a man’s hand,’ but it has increased 
until the heavens are black with clouds, which 
threaten to pour down upon us, not the refreshing 
and fertilizing rain of the prophets, but a storm of 
destruction, more like that which fell upon the cities 
of the plain. What is this great scheme? 

Mr. Cray, on the 7th of ebruary, 1839, in the 
Senate of the United States, speaking of the va- 
neties of Abolitionists, said: 


are resolved to persevere in the pursuit of their object at all 
hazards, and without regard to aay consequences however 
calamitous they may be. * * * With this class, the 
immediate abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 

* * the prohibition of the removal of slaves from State 

. van and the refusal to admit any new State comprising 
\ithin its limts the institution of domestic slavery, are but 
s any means conducing to the accomplishment of the 
whims + hut perilous end at which they avowedly and 
boldly aun but so many short 3 in the and 
bloody road to the distant goal at which they would finally 
arrive. Theit purpose is abolition—universal abolition— 
Peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must.” 

Again, he says: 

“ These are but so many masked battevies, concealing the 
realand ultimate point of attack. That pdint of attack is 
fast i i tere ine “niiltion “aa nel in 

8 millions ves 
bondage within them”? 
_ Now, sir, we are asked to submit to the ado 
ton of **the means conducing to the aceasiplish- 
ment of this perilous end’’—to make “ these short 





they do not see it in its proper light, nor judge of || slavery, and yet made no condemnation or reproof 
it by proper rules. It was aremark of Addison, || of this imstitution. Sir, the abolitionists for a 
“that misery is not to be measured by the nature || while repelled the idea that slavery was sanc- 
of the evil, but by the temper of the sufferer.”’ || tioned, either by the Bible or by the Constitution; 
They judge of slavery as it would be, if enforced || but such has been the force of argument apon this 
against themselves, and not by the‘ temper ’’ of || subject, that many of their leaders have been 
the African—a race whose ancestors were brought | forced to admit both, and to sustain their folly, 
| from a barbarous and savage slavery to a humane || have been compelled to renounce both the Bible 
and Christian bondage, and whose descendants || and the Constitution as being immoral and unjust. 


tT 


have ever since felt and believed their condition | This is but the natural result of such fanaticism, 


|| improved by the transfer, and that it is their des- |, and the end to which this Anti-slavery and Free- 


tiny to live in slavery; and with this destiny, un- || Soil excitement directly tends—this is its moral- 
less excited by northern agitators, they have been | ity. And for its patriotisrs—it desires to sever 


'| content; and it 1s contentment alone that secures | all political connection with us, because we are 
“And the third class are the real ultra Abolitionists, who | haan in any condition of life. || no better upon this subject than General Washing- 


ny of the advocates of free-soil wholly dis- | ton, who lived and died a slaveholder. — . 
claim any wish to interfere with the slaves in the || Sir, I will have no reasoning with this fanatical, 
States, and insist that their whole desire is to re- | impracticable philanthropy, if it deserves no worse 
strain the institution within its present iimits. || name; itis at war with the institutions of society. 
They say that they do not desire to emancipate | Borne away by a single idea, it seeks to prostitute 
the slaves, but to prevent their dispersion over any | the most sacred things to the worst of purposes. It 

area. Their sympathies are not for the siave, is bringing religion itself to war with the inetitu- 
but for the ‘ soil’’—a strange, wonderful philan- || tions of society, and thereby making it odious, and 
thropy. It is not the slave they would emanci- | driving its votaries into the frozen regions of infi- 
pate, bat it is the earth they would save from the || delity. It disregards the wise and venerable inter- 

contamination of his touch. All who have any | retations of the Bible and the Constitution, that 
knowledge of the institution, know that the more | have grown gray in the lapse of time, whieh have 
slaves are dispersed, the more their moral and | ever been hallowed by the approval of the good 
mental condition is improved, and their wants | and the great, and they are dividing society into 
more kindly relieved by their association with the two great classes, ‘‘ the fanatics who believe every- 
white race, and that their condition is thereby || thing, and the infidel whobelieves nothing.”’ They 
ener Tuy ee ey of the || are thus endangering Saree that renders so- 
shac of slavery, a e imprisonmen: || ciety permanent or valuabie. — 

which they ie, tie, we do not propose to in- } ow, then, are these questions to be settled? If 








stages in the long and bloody road;” and, as a || crease the number of slaves, it is only to enlarge | it is ever done, and | trust it will be, it must be 


Da penses we are to be, that we are good 


nion-loving citizens. We of the South are sec- || excites northern sympathizers. Let any one visit 


the ** prison bounds,” and it is this that so much 1 upon the principles of the Constitution. Congress 
| has nothing to do with the subject of slavery in 
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the Territories, and if we will be content to do only | 


wiet we are required to do, all will be well. The 
lamented Polk in his message of December, 1848, 


says, ** the people of the acquired territories when || to. 


assembled in convention to form State constitu- 


| 
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a 
The Compromise Question—Mr. Soulé 


justice would require, that she should now legalize 
slavery, by positive law, in so much of the new 
territory as the South should be equitably entitled 

Upon northern principles this could be prop- 
erly demanded; and if it were to be determined 


tions, will possess the sole and exclusive power to || upon the simple rules of justice, as between indi- 
determine for themseives whether slavery shall or || 


shail not exist within their limits.’”’? This is cer- 
tainly troe. Then let us leave it to this ** sole and 
exclusive determination.”? This will satisfy the 
South, provided we make the * needful rules and 
regulations” as to other subjects, and do not by a 
system of non-action drive the unprotected people 
of typ territories untimely into the determination 
of this question. 


one that should be adopted. 


| 


viduals, it would certainly be so decided. Yet the 
South is not asking this; she is only asking that 


goneress will not exclude her. The North says to 
e 


| 


r, you are excluded by Mexican laws; nature has 
excluded you, and to make certainty still moresure, 
we will exclude you, not from a part merely, but 


| from every foot of that territory, north and south, 


| east and west. 


In the first case, they received the 


; eH: }| territory as a bounty; in the second, they took two- 
This 1 the proper constitutional mode, and the || thirds, and called it a compromise; and now, in 


If gentlemen will not || the third and last case, they claim to take all—and 
agree to this, then they can divide it as was done || claim it as a right. 


The North regards California 


in relation to the Louisiana territory. This was || as already secured to the non-slaveholding States; 
acquired, and afterwards divided; so was Texas || and one of their most distinguished men, [Mr. 
divided by continuing the same line; and now || Wiwrnrop,) but a fewdays since, said it was “a | 
continue the same line. This line when established || ‘housand-fold the most important and valuable | 
in 1820, was understood to be the line of separa- |) part of the territories acquired from Mexico;” and | 
tion between the slave and non-slaveholding States || yet claiming to have this, the North is still using 
of the Union, and has been so observed by the || all means to deprive the South of every possibility | 


South ever since, with unwavering fidelity. 


Mr. | 


Cuay, who acted an important part in the estab- | 


lishment of that line, said in 1837: 
** By the compromise which took place on the paseage of 


year 1620, it was agreed and understood that the line of 
35° 30’ of north latitude should mark the boundary between 
the free States and the slave States to be created in the ter- 
ritories of the United States ceded by the treaty of Louisi- 
ana: * * * 
Ghently. aceording to the epirit of the understanding which 
prevailes at the perod alluded to, should be a slave State. 
lt may be true that the compromise does not in terms em- 
brace Florida, and that it is not absolutely binding and 


|| And if we submit, what is our reward ? 


But Florida is south of that line, and conse. | 


to acquire even a share of the refuse territory that 


| remains; and it is required that we mist even yield 
|| to this, and surrender this bare possibility of ob- 


|| taining one foot, upon pain of being called dis- 
the act for the admission of Missouri into the Union in the | 


| unionists—yea, even traitors to the Government. 


We are 
to be told that we are peaceable citizens, and that, 


inasmuch as we are in possession of a part of the | 


domuin of the Union, and by the plain letter of the 


|| Constitution cannot be disturbed, we will be gra- 
|| ciously permitted to have that of which they have 


obligatory; but all candid and impartial men must agree | 


that it ought not to be disregarded.”’ 


thing, (and it should be to these gentiemen, for | 


they have for many years taken great pleasure in || 


| rights in the territories, they will permit our rights | 


| in the States. And if we submit to this, how long | 


Now, sir, if Mr. Cray’s opinion is worth any- || 


not the ability to deprive us. If we give up our 


will even this be observed? If we would give up 
all claim north of the compromise line, we were 
told we should have all south. This is now repu- 


doing him honoer,) then are they uncandid and || diated. Now we are told, ‘* Make no claim to the 


partial, for they not only * disregard,’’? but are 


using their most strenuous efforts for its destruc- 
tion. 


As remarked, this has ever been and is still called 


a compromise; but it should be remembered that |! 


it was mainly made and enforced by the North. 
It is a northern measure forced upon the south 


against her wishes; and, notwithstanding this, it | 


I] 


| 





| States;’? and how long before this will be disre- 
| garded ? 


Sir, we have yielded, and 

our duty requires that we shall inal 
defence of our rights. Every consideration of 
duty and interest demands it. 
some general measure, either extending the com- 


ielded, anti! 


promise line to the Pacific, or establishing strictly | 


has met a strict compliance, except only from its || and permanently the doctrine of non-interference, 
authors, At the close of the revolutionary war, || and thus give peace to the country. 


all the territory belonging to the United 
except the district of) Maine, 
The South 


posing the States of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Michi- 


| 
} 


tates, | 

was slave territory. || serted man’s capacity for self-government; theivil- 

ew to you the territory now com- || ized world has been ever since observing, with 
ft 


Sir, more than seventy years ago our fathers as- 


anxious interest, the progress of this experiment, 


gan, and Wisconsin—a country which now has |) and hailing with joy the ever-increasing evidence 


greater resources than had the whole Union at the || ofits success; unt 


time of the cession; now an empire as to power in 
itself-—reserving onl 


to wit; Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mis- 


} 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


ford : | strated. 
sissippi. Was this not liberal? The Louisiana | 


il by universal assent the world is 


e || almost prepared to pronounce it complete, and that 
territory for four new States, | 


it is no longef speculative, but a fact demon- 
And now, sir, upon the eve of this glori- 
ous consummation, the North has become so trans- 


territory was soon afier acquired, which extended || cendental in its morality, that in zeal for a lower 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific ocean. || race—a race that has been in slavery to itself from 


This was all slave territory; but a small part was 


its earliest history—a race, too, which has made its 


inhabited by slaves, but they might be lawfully || highest attainments in human excellence in the hu- 


held inany partof it. In 1820, you forced upon 
the South a compromise, whereby you took to the 


| 


mane bondage of America—they are willing to ex- 
tend this power of self-government to this inferior 


North two-thirds of this acquisition. In the first || race. So blind is northern zeal, that they are ready 


case, (the South generously ceded you the larger 
portion; in the second, you took a still greater 


for this delusion, to sacrifice the hopes of the world 
for free government; and to blast, ruin, and destroy 


share, and, from a love of the Union, the South | forever, this freest, happiest Government with 


submitted. And now, sir, we are to adjust the 
third great acquisition between these two sections 
of the Union. tn the Missouri case, the North 
had the power, and inasmuch as b 
ing at the time of the acquisition, s 
mitted in the whole territory, it not only divided 
the territory, but by positive legislation excluded 
slavery from thet portion which was claimed for 
the North. This, they maintained, was legal and 
just. Now, sir, a vast country has been acquired, 
and one in which, they say, by the laws existing 
at the time of the acquisition, slavery is excluded; 
and the North has suil the power to dispose of this 
question. Andhow does-it propose to adjust it? 
Sir, inasmuch as the North, to secure to herself the 


re law exist- | 


| 


which Heaven has ever blessed mankind. Thus 
to extend self-government to others, prove them- 
selves incapable of its maintenance. We point 
you to the Constitution, and with fraternal feelings 


very was pe® || we beg vou to regard its provisions—we refer you 


to the principles of justice, and by these we ask 
you to restrain your encroachment. We appeal 
to the past, with all its hallowed recollections—to 
the present, with all its clustering blessings around 
it—and to the future, with all its bright and prom- 
ising hopes, for happiness to ourselves and our 
posterity, to the latest generations—to everything 
of earth that is dear to man, past, present, and to 
come—to give us that equality of right to which 
we are so justly entitled... Do this,’ and not only 


larger part of the Louisiana purchase, would and || will ,the present darkness be dispelled, but let 


did wbolish slavery in such part as she claimed, if 
she had power to do this, and if aspirit of fairness 
prevailed, the same power wou i 


this spirit of justice ever preside over the deliber- 
ations of the Government, and it will be but the 


and |! dawn of a day of peace and prosperity, that shall 


ea stand in | 


Let us, then, pass | 


i 





| 


Senare. 


grow brighter and brighter, and ; 
time’s last setting woe vane 2nd but wig 


THE COMPROMISE QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. sour; 
OF LOUISIANA, 


‘ In tue Senate, May 21, 1850, 

The Senate having under consideration the 
cial order—being the bill to admit California a, . 
State into the Union, to establish Territoria! Ge . 
ernments for Utah and New Mexico, and mai. 
proposals to Texas for the establishment of j,° 
western and northern boundaries— = 

oo cat ese ent 

moved an adjournment on yesterday to ohis: 

the privilege of the floor, that I aight wf 
self of the first moment of convalescence which 
has been allowed me since the beginning of the 
session, and lay before the Senate and Lefore 
country some brief remarks upon the matters Unis 
der debate, and more particularly, on the 194 
section of the bill, which the amendment Proposed 
by the honorable Senator from Missouri aims to 
modify. 

I shall not attempt, nor I hope will it be ex. 
pected on this occasion, to deliver a set speech. | 
am neither prepared for it, nor in the condition of 
health which admits of it; nor would it be proper 
under the limited issues now under debate. (y 
the main question,—the admission of California 
into the Union as she is,—a wider range of debai 
will be admissible; and when that matter come 
up, I may have to trouble the Senate again, should 
my health be spared. 

The questions of controversy between the North 
and the South may be reduced to four, all arising 
out of claims of constitutional rights asserted and 
insisted upon on one side, and directly or laterally 
assailed on the other. 

The First relates to the claim set up by the 


|| South to have an equal share in the territories ac. 
| territories, and your rights will be respected in the | 


quired from Mexico. - 

The Second grows out of the denial on the part 
of the South of any right in Congress to interfere 
with slavery in the District of Columbia, or to ar. 
rest or obstruct the slave trade between the States, 

The Third refers to the right of the slaveholding 
States to have the provisions of the Constitution 
directing and commanding the delivery of fugitive 
slaves effectively enforced. 

The Fourth embraces the boundary rights of 
Texas, as defined in her constitution and laws, as 
secured to her under the compact of annexation, 
and quieted of all Mexican counter-claims under 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo;—a question more 
immediately affecting the rights of sovereignty and 
eminent domain of Texas, certainly, yet presenting 
many obvious features as well as principles which 
render its solution of vast moment to the interests 
of the South. : 

Reversing the order in which I have mentioned 
these points of the controversy between the two 
great sections, let us see how they have been dis- 
posed of in the scheme of compromise reported 
by the committee. ; 

"The Fourru comes back to the Senate with Texas 


| shorn of her sovereignty over not only 54° nor 


of the line of 36° 30’, and stretching to the sovtb- 
ern houndary line of Oregon, Sere the 42 of 
norta latitude, but embracing no than 2,° of 
they slave territory of Texas, situate south of 3° 
3”, which, if the frank exposé of the honorable 
chairman (Mr. Car] is to be trusted for the views | 
oy the committee, are to be converted into fre 
territories by the operation of the Mexican law, 
abolishing whatever slavery may exis: there now, 
and prohibiting its introduction hereafter, 1" dero- 
gation not only of the compact between the Unitel 
States and Texas, in which the South had large 
interests at stake, but destructive of the vested in- 
terests, under the compact, of were dx elling 
within the limits of the surrendered territory;—*" 
act of power to which neither the United States 
nor Texas is competent, without their consent. 
The ‘Tain retorns here with provisions so i 
trived that, far from remed the evil of whic 
the South ns, they most obviously ember 
rass and obstruct the exercise of her acknow t 
rights; so that any one, unaware of the terms 
the resolution of the honorable Senator from Keo: 
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Mr. Crar] upon this subject, must have 
wt ed that tne evil com nd of was not any 
delinquency on the part of free States, in com- 

ing with a most explicit provision of the Con- 
jtution, but, on the contrary, that the main evil 
qas the abuse, On the part of the southerners, in 
caiming free men as slaves, in the exercise of the 
rights of reclamation of fugitives from service in 
ihe free States; for the only provisions reported are | 
quch as would greatly embarrass, delay, and add to 
the expenses of reclamation, to say nothing of the || 
absence of al] constitutional authority in this Gov- |, 
enment to exercise jurisdiction over the State | 
fourts of the South, enlarge their jurisdiction, 
ion them new duties, or require at their hands 
ds of matters to which their functions do not 
in, and laying aside the absence of all consti- || 
tional authority in this Government (beyond and || 
vr enforcing the extradition of fugitive slaves) | 
of exercising @ federal jurisdiction within the slave | 
States upon the subject of slavery, under the guise 
of a penal bond payable to the United States, con- || 
ditioned for the ormance of those duties of 
humanity and justice, to which every one of the 
slave States have bound themselves and their 
courts by their own State laws, without the prompt- 
ings or encroachments of these federal requisitions. 
The Seconp comes back with a virtual surrender 
« Congress of that very power and jurisdiction 
over slavery in the District which the South have 
heretofore resisted so strenuously, and which there 
is every reason to believe she will resist to the last; 
for if, under the guise of breaking tip as nuisances 
the public slave Marts, (which are mere matters of | 
municipal regulations,) Congress may prohibit | 
slaves from coming here, and may emancipate | 
them when they do come, (though brought for the 
honorable purpose of being sold to pay slavehold- | 
ers’ just debts,) is it not an obvious assertion of a 
power to emancipate them, if brought here for any 
other purpose? and no one who admits the power 
of Congress to legislate against this species of prop- 
erty which may be brought here for the payment | 
of debts, and to convert (without a breach of faith 








The Compromise Question—Mr. Soulé. Senate. 
the still further assurance that this statu quo shall || dexterity of interpretations therefore, can it be 
never be disturbed by any law which the Territo- || construed into an abandonment of the doctrine of 
rial Legislature might think proper to pass for the || non-interference. It were idle to tellus that the 
protection of the just rights of slaveholders, either || free and the slave States equal and com- 
migrating to the Territories with their slaves, or | mon rights under the Constitution, while the 
passing through them, only; and hence, as to sla- || North refuses the South thet protection to Aer 
very,,the Mexican laws are not only to continue in || property in a Territory of the Union which ske 
force there, but to be paramount and irrepealable | affords to her own property there. 
by the local Legislature! '| Rights unprotected become nonentities, and, 
For, let me remark here that, should the ground | losing all value, are undeserving of a name; and 
assumed the other day by the honorable Senator } far from viewing the amendment as an abandon- 
from oe. (Mr. Foors] be a sound one, | ment of the doctrine, I conceive that it was devised 
(as { hold it to be,) that the laws of Mexico ex- || as a shield to save it from utter annihilation, 
cept as to the civil rights of the Mexican American || through that hurtful and disastrous non-action 
citizens, have been superseded by force of the || which the 10th section enjoins upon the Terri- 
Constitution of the United States, guarantying to | torial Legislature. 
slaveholders their rights of property in slaves || The section of the bill now under consideration 
wherever they may be, if out of the jurisdiction of || is the hopeful progeny of the most remarkable and 
a free State, and even there, if they are fugitives || exceptionable of all the original recolutions of the 
from service—even admitting that such an opinion || honorable Senator from Kentucky. That resolu- 
should prevail—yet is it not perceived that these || tion was as follows: 
rights would be sterilized to very barrenness while || _ as a Pes as suoeng does aot ante ty tans; a 
this section stands as it is?—it being impossible | * "2 likely to be introduced ee ere 
under its provisions to obtain any protection for || Tae Stes wr Cunaeee O provde'ty Tale eiiber tot 
them, either from Congress or the local Legisla- |) its introduction into or exclusion from agy part of said ter- 
ture? If there neither be law nor power to pass || ritory; and that appropriate territorial governments ought to 
any in respect to African slavery—if two or more | be established by Congress in all of said territory not as- 
persons there are claiming the same s 


. || signed as the boundaries of the proposed State of California, 
¢ slave, how is | without the adoption of any restriction or condition on the 

the right of ownership to be adjudicated between | subject of slavery.” - 
them? If a slave runs away, where is there an || Every one remembers what outbreaks of dis- 
authority for his recapture and subjection to ser- || satisfaction were pouring in upon us from time 
vice? If he is kidnapped and carried Off, how is || to time, from all parts of the South, as the prof- 











| his recovery to be had? If hestrikes and wounds |! fered concessions of this resolution were spread 


his owner, whence is the owner’s redress? He || afar over her distant borders. It may be said, 
might, indeed, be a and fined, and im- || without a word of exaggeration, that it aroused 
prisoned for the breach of the peace; but that || universal apposition at the South, and that even 
would be a rather onerous reparation; for, the || the honored name of its distinguished draughis- 
owner would have to pay the fine and costs from |! man could not save it from the deepest and heaviest 
his own pocket, and lose the slave’s services while || reproaches; and I need not speak of the pointedly 
the confinement lasted! What, then, becomes of || hostile reception it met with in this Chamber. 
| all the boasted and lauded forbearance of this com- || Now, the obnoxious features of this resolution 
promise in saving the South’s equality, and sparing || plainly were, that it asserted, by drresistibie impli- 
her the flagrant injustice and galling degradation || cation, that the Mexican laws prohibiting slavery 


| of the Wilmot proviso ? || remained in active force in the ceded Territories 





towards the ceding States) this District into free 
territory, 8o far as it relates to slaves brought here 
for sale by their owners, can reasonably dispute 
thereafter either the power or breach of good faith 
involved in making it free territory altogether ! 
Having once more reached the First, (involving 
the points in debate,) | remark that, after surren- 
dering the unconditional admission of California as 


° 


a State, which an honorable Senator, now in my || to conclude that this was well enough—that there 





We all know that we do not understand this || and shut out our people migrating thitherwards 
10th section alike—we know that its import in || from the protection of that noble Constitation 
different minds amounts to absolute antagonism. | which had accompanied our flag and our armies 
Every hour of this debate makes this most obvious || through the heart and through the extremities of 
to all who hear it. If we are not deceiving one || Mexico; and our southerners could not reconcile 
another, we are deceiving our constituents. A || themselves to so striking an absurdity, as that the 
southerner reading this section, without any es- || same Constitution which had accompanied and pro- 
pecial care as to its precise import, would be apt || tected our sea craft and their crews and proper- 
| ties to every clime, and through every sea; which 








view, (Mr. ee but a few days ago held to be || was no Wilmot proviso lurking in this language; | all the hostile forces of Mexico could not sever 


a sufficient cause of active resistance on the part of 
the South, if admitted alone ;—after surrendering, 
by that unconditional admission, évery inch of soil 
in the new territories, susceptible of slave settle- 
ment and culture—the committee tenders to the 
South, as the only boon in which she is to seek a 
compensation for all the sacrifices extorted from 
her, the section before me which is the 10th of 
the bill under debate. 

Such being the state of the question now pre- 
sented to the Senate, I propose to inquire into the 
nature, extent, and value of that compensation 
thus proffered to the South, as satisfaction for her 
grievances and in security of her rights. 

The section reads as follows: 

“ And be it further enacted, That the legislative power of 
the territory shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation 
consistent with the Constitution of the United States and 
With the provisions of this act; but no law shull be in- 
terfering with the primary disposition of the soil, nor in 
respect to African slavery; no tax shall be imposed upon the 


What isit that this section concedes to the South ? 
wt a the statu quo in the Territories, 
t the relinquishment, required in prior seetions 
of the bill, of all pretensions to any of the 
vast and important country embraced within the 
boundaries of California, and south of 36° 37— 
the statu quo, with an unqualified inhibition to the 
Territorial Legislature from passing any law in re- 
Solemn assertion biceicsun sity bong tant 
repeated time a in, here 
Seeded Castine te wiglissse sees 
‘tories, a ions 
Prohibited there, the Societies gives the North 





and that it fairly meant that in the opinions of || from our citizen soldiers there, should prove in- 
northerners, southerners might safely take their || competent to protect us against the power and 
slaves there, and that northerners admitted their || laws of these same Mexicans, when peace has 
obligation to receive the Territories into the Union || come and made us friends; when a treaty has come 
as Free States, or as Slave States, as the people || and made us brethren; when a cession has come 
residing in them should declare in their constitu- || and made their territory ours; and that after it has 
tion. || become as much theirs as ours, our citizens may go 
We well know that the northern gentlemen || upon Mexican territory and take the Constitution 
here do not understand this section in any such || along with them while it remains @ foreign domain, 
way; for, if they did, the South would have noth- || but the moment it becomes ours, the Constitution 
ing more to ask in reference to these Territories. || is banished thence, and if our citizens migrate 
Unhappily it is not so. We all know it is not so, || thither, they must leave its privileges and ite pro- 
and that a proviso to this section, declaratory of || tection behind them |, 
such a meaning, would hardly command in this || Quite as exceptionable a feature of the resolu- 
Chamber five northern votes. I may put this mat- || tion, and even more freely condemned, was the 
ter to the test by offering such a proviso myself || phrase that it was inexpedient to impose any re- 
before this subject is done with, should no other |) striction upon the territories, because the Mexican 
gentleman do so. If, therefore, the Senate sus- || laws had already imposed that restriction, and 
tains the southern construction by adopting that that those laws were still in force; which ,of course, 








proviso, then we can cheerfully and hopefully || involved the obnoxious concession, which the 
rovisions of the bill. But || South had resisted strenuously and wnanimously 
f that proviso be voted down, you can no more || from the threshold, that there was a power in Con- 
make that bill acceptable to the South than if you || gress to impose the Wilmot proviso; and such an 
should ingraft the Wilmot proviso upon it in so || acknowledgment coming from a southerner, ard 
many words. ~ » || tendered on behalf of the South, was not only a 
But I am met by the remark that the amend- || public repudiation of all she had ofien and delib- 
ment proposed by the honorable Senator from || erately asserted to the contrary, but it was an 
aan Davss,] involves a surrender of || avowal, coupled with a representation of a change 
the doctrine of non-int fore sostrenu- || of opinion, and of constitutional scruples, which, 
advocated by the friends of the South. If || in point of fact, was palpably, yet most injuri- 

that be so, I wish at once to be classed fees | ously untrue! : 
those who feel disposed to vote it down. But! Such, then, being the reception which this rese- 
| am curious to know how that amendment gives up ; lution had met with from southern Senators and 


with the other 


the doctrine of non-interference. I never could un- || from the South, it was hoped, as it was expected, 
derstand that doctrine as going beyond the power, || that when it came back to the Senate from the 
¢ither in the Territorial Legislature or in Congress, || committee, its obnoxious features would have been 
to establish or abolish slavery; and surely the modifications have 
amendment imports no such power; and by no as this been done? 


obliterated, and conciliato 
been substituted therefor. 
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Nothing of the sort. It is not, infeed, what it | 


was; but the change, far from im 
beth, increased and enhanced the 

existed before. It has imereased them; for whereas 
the resolution imposed the restraint upon Congress 
not to pass any anti-slav: 
territories, the bill only imposes the restraint upon 
Territorial Legislatures, leaving Congress free to do 


ving it, has, 
jections which — 


| 


restrictions upon the — 


just as it pleases, and reserving to itself a veto | 


power over these legislatures, which would not | 
only insure the nullity of any acts of their coun- | 


tenancing or tolerating, in any way, the existence 


thon, 


not only does not repudiate the existence and su- 


ey 
beat it 


of the Mexican laws prohibiting slavery, | 
as been sustained by a speech from the | 
honorable chairman asserting that existence and | 


supremacy in the most imposing and unequivocal | 


terms. Moreover, the bill, when introduced into 


the Senate, was accompanied by an elaborate re- || was raised, and a staunch supporter of the mens- 


ures it recommends, declaring from his place’ that | 
|| these laws have been superseded by the Constitu- | 
| tion of the United States, and that slavery cannot | 
Yet, while these || 


port from the committee, which, like the opinions | 
of courts which accompany their judgment, carries | 


with it scarcely less weight than the measures it 
recommends. 
Wilmot proviso is not imposed in the bill, because the 
committee 
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rial legislature, while it does not impose any re- 
straints whatever upon itself, what assurance is 
given, what security have we, that even if we 
yield up our objections to the unexempled sacri- 
fices which this bill exacts of us, under the prompt- 
ings of a love of Union and a desire of Peace, and 
consent to its passage—I repeat, what security 
have we, what obstacle would be interposed against 
the introduction, on the next day, and the final pas- 
sage of a bill imposing the Wilmot proviso upon 
these territories? Nevertheless, we are told that 


|| thie bill is to be the panacea for all the disturbing 
of slavery there, but even any conservative pro- | 
visions which»might afford it a mere police protec- _ 
It has enhanced the objection; for the bill | 


evils that annoy us; and lo! the very section we 
are debating puts and leaves everything in doubt, 
everything in danger, everything, yes, verily, 
_everything—in darkness! Only behold! Here 
| is the eminent chairman of the committee proclaim- 
ing from his place in the Senate that these Mexican 
laws are now jn force in the territories; and yet 
here is the honorable Senator from Mississippi, 


| [Mr. Foore,] on whose motion this committee 


| 


Now, the report represents that the | 
| | 
il was unnecessary in this instance. | 


It does, indeed, declare thag ‘‘ the true principle | 


which ought to regulate’’ the action of Congress, || 
territorial governments for each pewly, | 
omain, is to refrain from ail legislation 


in formin 

acquired 
on the subject in the territory acquired, so long as 
it retains the territorial form of government, &c. 


This is very good doctrine, certainly; and no || for southern rights or southern wrongs ? 
southerner will dissent from it; but the assertion || 


of the ‘* principle which ought to regulate’’ plainly 
admiteghe existence of a power to regulate and 
which would regulate as Congress thought proper, 
whenever the majority deemed it useful to do so. 
While that portion of the bill relating to territories 
remains as it is, jt is not possible that | can afford 
it my sanction and support; for | assert, what is 
beyond the power of refutation, and what it be- 


hooves every southern Senator deeply to ponder || 
On, that no Senator can cast his vote for this bill as it || 


is, without explicitly admilting, through an irresisti- 
ble implication, a power in Congress to pass the Wil- 
inot proviso! 

I would now call the attention of the Senate to 


so much of the remarkable speech of the honora- |, 
ble Senator from Kentucky (who opened the de- | 


i] 


bate upon the report and bill of the committee) as 


maining in force in the ceded territories. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
i 


|| honorable Senator from Kentucky, I cannot concur | 


1} 
| 


| 


be inhibited from going there! — 
opposite and clashing interpretations are given to 
the same features of the same section of the same 


| both Senators to give it our support, and without 

reference at all to obscurities which mask its mean- 
_ing from #® own champions! Under whose ban- 
| ner shall we confrdnt the Provisoists? Under 
| which construction-shall. we wage the war? Ie it 


Great, sit, as is my respect for the profound 
| learning and my admiration for the genius of she 


| with him in his conclusions upon this point, and I 
| shall range myself rather under the banner of the 
| distinguished Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Ber- 
| RIEN,| whose adverse positions, if they have ever 
been met, have never in my judgment, been over- 
thrown. These positions have derived additional 
force from that clause in the Mexican Constitution 
of 1843, which was first brought to the notice of 
| the Senate by the honorable Senator from Missouri, 
[Mr. Benton,] and which conclusively establishes 
that African slavery in Mexico was at that -time 
| abolish As early as 1829, the abolition of sla- 

very in Mexico was attempted to be established by 

the decree of the Dictator Guerrero; but that he 


1 || failed in the accomplishment of what he had aimed 
relates to the Mexican laws prohibiting slavery, re- || 


ith || 
the Senator’s usual manliness and candor, he || 
avowed that, unless he had been convinced that || 
the Mexican laws prevailed in the territories, and | 
that, by virtue thereof, slavery had no existence || 
or protvecuon there, he could never have brought | 
himself to cast his vote in favor of the Territorial | 
bill as itetands. He went further; and I ask the |, 
deliberate attention of southern Senators to the | 
prophetic warnings he put forth. He not only |. 
announced his own conviction that these laws re- | 


at, through a want of binding force in that decree, 
seems obvious enough from the act of 1837 of the 
Mexican Congress adopting Guerrero’s language, 
but repudiating his authority. That law itself failed 
of execution through the failure of the government 
to fulfill the terms of manumission it had imposed 
upon itself, as well as from the want of authority 
to enact it; and the provision in the Constitution. 
of 1843 may be safely referred to, with reapect both 
to the law and the fact of that failure, and in proof 
that, in Mexican appreciation, nothing short of the 
sovereign power of the people was competent to 


mained in force there, but, while we were flatter- || the abolition of the institution of slavery. 


ing ourselves that quite a, different conviction 


The slave trade, as to Mexico, was abolished in 


might be wrought in due season in a certain quar- || 1824; and I refer to the fact that it may be borne 


ter, he ventu 


the imposing announcement that | in mind, that whether slavery or the slave trade had 


a vast majority, not only of the people, but of the || to be abolished, the better and controlling opinion 
Jurist: of these States, concur with him in opinion | was that the power to abolish either must be de- 


upon that question. Weil, sir, if thai be the case— 
if it is gravely announced by one whose own opin- 
ions always carry with them so much weight and 
wield eo much influence, that a vast majority of 
the jurists of the country are already with him upon 
this smpertant constitutional and legal issue—how 
can the honorable Senator ask us of the South to 
vote with him, and in the way of a compromise, 
too, implying an acknowledgment of the t 
existence there, (and if not there, a power in Con- 
gress to put them there,) of prohibitory laws 
against the institution of slavery, which are abso- 
lutely odious to us, and which the tenth section of 
this bill not only recognizes, but renders irrepeal- 
able? 1 ask every southerner who listens to me, 
how he can vote for this bill without virtually con- 
ceding @ power in 
proviso upon these territories, and upon all territo- 
ries, whenever it chooses to do so? And, indeed, 
as Lie section gives to Congress an absolute velo 
upon ail laws which may emanate from the territo- 


* 


| 


rived from the Sovereign Authority, and through 
the means of a Convention of the people, or (what 
im the same thing,) a Constituent Congress 
like that of 1824, which abolished the slave trade. 
From all this it follows conclusively, that these 
questions, so far as we can judge from the ele- 
| ments we may find in the constitutional history of 
| the country, were considered by Mexico as belong- 
| ing to that class of general legislation which was 
/ so enpeoneials aenpes by the honorable Senator 
| from Georgia [Mr. Berrien) as public or political 
| legislation. That they thought so is most obvious, 
from the facts connected with the two decrees 
which I have just referred to. Notwithstanding all 
this, it is insisted that the Mexican political law sur- 
vived the cession of the country, and now remains 


Congress to impose the Wilmot | paramount and supreme in the ceded Territory, to 
|| the exelusion of our own! In other words—for such | 
| is the absurdity—that the Mexican Constitution 


follows its citizens even in a foreign country, and 
shields and 


dwells with them, and protects them 


bill, by its own friends, we are urged alike by | 


—SSS 
Senare, 
| SS. 
|| there—so long as they remain; while the Amer 
| Constitution, impotent for such a service — n 
: » Neithe 
| protects them in their oon country, nor tilde wae 
| them there. Yes; for, whenever and ome 

American Constitution comes in conflict with ~ 
|| Mexican Constitution, even upon territory my 
|| the blood and treasure of this country has — 
|| irrevocably ours, it must withdraw from the pre. 
|| ence, and submit to the supremacy of a Fe - 
| Supreme law, regulating and controlling the dake 
| of American citizens upon icon soil! 140.” 
| of no process by which Senators can reach to there 
|| strange conclusions, without assuming the sty(l 
|| stranger are ee a the clause in the Mexirg 
| Constitution of 1843, abolishing and prohibin, 
|| slavery, was adopted into ours by force of the 
|| treaty of cession, which says nothing about it; ang 
|| hence that the Constitution of the United States 
|| has been practically and quietly amended, Without 
|| the assent or knowledge of anyof the States whose 
|| interests are to be so radically improved or jm, 
| paired by the change. 

I have listened attentively to all that has been 
said on this subject, thrdughout this protracied 
debate, in support of this oe paradox, A 
few considerations which, | had supposed, were 
so natural and obvious that they would have oc. 
| curred to any one, and have proved quite decisive 
of such an issue, seem to have escaped its advocates 
altogether, and I beg to bring them to the notice 
of honorable Senators. 
|| When our conquering armies entered Mexico 
|| at various poiitte, nobody doubts, I imagine, bu 
| thatthe Constitution of the United States, afd their 
laws, too, so far as they were applicable to Amer. 
| jean citizens, inter se, accompanied and abided with 
them during their sojourn there. Now, what be. 
came of the Mexican laws and constitution during 
|| the invasion, and while the American armies took 
and held ion? The law of nations would 
pithily respond with the leges silent inter anna, 
which attests the presence of the conqueror and 
| proclaims the supremacy of military domination, 
| But the superior humanity and characteristic for- 

bearance of American invaders left them in the 
| free enjoyment of those civil and religious rights 
_and privileges which the treaty of peace afterwards, 
_ more formally, but just to this extent and no more, 
|| guarantied and assured to them; and so things re- 
| mained\during the hostile occupation. As to al 
| public, political rights, whether derived from the 
| Mexican law or the higher sovereign authority of 
|| her constitution, they were, of course, and of ne- 
_cessity, superseded while that occupation lasted. 

When, on the return of peace, the American army 

retired, then, and simultaneously with it, the Mex- 

ican laws and constitution resumed their political 
functions, and just as they were before the inve- 
sion, in all such parts of Mexico as were not em- 
braced in the treaty of cession. That is clear. 

But what were thoviaget uences of the ces- 

sion in the ceded territories ? political laws of 

Mexico, as well as her national constitution, were, 
\ and always had been, from the time of the inve- 

sion, and up to the very moment of the ratification 

of the treaty, suspended. Now, I submit trustingly 
to the candor of honorable Senators to fix the point 
of time thereafter when, in their judgment, those 
laws and that constitution were revived witht 
those localities and. in that jurisdiction, and the 
Constitution of the United States withdrawn from 

i to the of Mexico? If 
ee and by whom? The whole history 

iation, as well as the treaty of cession 
shall presently a'- 
Mexico explicitly 
much of her laws and con- 
the United 
knew better 
than the Mexican commissiesers, that if the con- 
" stituti interdiction of slavery inured to the !n- 
of the ceded territores as a civil right, 


know 











| there, to 
sana 
| itself, shows conclusively, as I 
_ tempt to show, that, 

asked the revival of so 


stitution as prohibited slavery, yet 
States as explicitly refused it. ‘None 
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a revive it, and that Mexico did not and could | 
revive it. This will be made manifest here-_ 
otf the revival took place at all, it must have | 
» place under a ee a or) 
lary, of which nei party to the treaty | 
ee aah had knowledge, or to have taken i 
min’ ance at the time. How-could thisbe? The || 
and the cession were simultancous acts; not | 
momentof time elapsed between them. Mexico | 
‘eal not have acquired a fresh jurisdiction in ' 
pom territories in the very instant in which they || 
were lost to her and by her consent. This would || 
have been a legal anachronism of which there is | 
wo example, and to be matched only by the politi- | 
eal absurdity of one nation cedin to another a || 
nion of its national domain, and yet retaining || 
jurisdiction over it! ha | 
But, before absolutely committing ourselves to || 
this novel doctrine, it might be wise to consider 
ghere it will lead us. Honorable Senators should | 
be prepared to abide all the consequences that will 
jow from it. Now, in the free States, | learn, itis |, 
matter of universal acceptance, that slaves carried | 
into jurisdictions (with the consent of their owners) | 
where slavery is prohibited by law cannot be re- | 








claimed, but become free; and I will not pretend to | 
disguise that, in Louisiana herself, adjudications | 
have been had which give full sanction to that | 
doctrine. Well, 1 have it from reliable authority | 
that more than one hundred slaves, in the service || 
of officers, quartermastersa, sutlers, &c., accom- | 
panied the armies of Generals Scott and Taylor in 

their invasion of Mexico; that there were thirty of 
these in the train of the South Carolina regiment | 
alone; and, that even the gallant hero of Buena 

Vista, now the President of the United States, had | 
two of his own slaves in constant attendance upon | 
him during the whole campaign. Now, if Mexico || 
was a jurisdiction where slavery was prohibited; || 
if all these slaves were taken into that juris- | 
diction with the consent of their owners, and | 
we give full scope to the doctrine just referred | 
io, they all became free, and are entitled to their 
freedom now. This would undoubtedly have been | 
so, had the slaves, with the same consent, been 

taken into any of the free States of the Union. 

But who believes that that effect has been wrought 

by their earoy and sojourn in Mexico? Who | 
believes that the brave old General would hold men | 
in service and in slave bondage, too, who had ceased | 
to be slaves by law? No one thinks so. But || 





j 
| 


what prevented that result?) Why, the suspension | startling consequence, and must rid themselves of | 


of those laws, — and the supremacy of the | 
Constitution of the Un 
cumstances) over those laws, and through the pro- 
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ited States (under the cir- || 





tection it gave to the property of the owners in 
these slaves. I put it to the grave judgment of | 


Senators to say, if General Taylor, with those || age are the siaves of debt; and the dominion of the | 
slaves, instead of being in one of the political de- | master is quite as absolute, and the prospect of the | 
partments of Mexico, had been in either of the || peones quite as dreary and changeless, as those of 


ceded Territories of California or New Mexico, at 
the close of the war, whether these slaves, though 


lawfully held.in bondage upon Mexican territory, || revolting co 


would have became free upon American territory, 
and by virtue alone of the restoration of peace? 

If the political law of the Mexican Constitution 
prohibiting slavery was revived by virtue of the 
treaty of peace, it was not the political law of 
Mexico which Was thas brought back to life and 
into function by that measure. Kindred laws de- 
rived from a authority must have equal force 
in the same iues and jurisdictions; and I pro- 
pose now to bring to the notice of the Senate some 





other political laws of Mexico, in active force and || The 


in fall operation in these territories when the war | 
broke out, which, I must think, some of the hon- 
orable Senators who hear me would be most re- 
luctant to admit, survived both our hostile 
occupancy and our possession under the treaty. 
Take an instance: At the opening of the war, the 
Mexican tariff laws absolutely ited, under 
pr lars . the ¥ rod of upwards of 
y art our home produce—sugar, rice, 
cotton, flour, &e. Now, during the war, the 
Executive of the United States caused to be estab- 
a and enforced in the several rat in 
Mexico that were in our possession a tari » laying 
and colle a revenue duty upon 
very articles; and this tariff, 1 believe, was con- 
un opens force in California lofg after the 
ce, and up to the time the United States revenue 
ws were extended to her and to the other ceded 
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territories. 1 do not enter at all upon the question, | exists in full force now,in one of the most en- 
whether the executive tariff and its enforcement in | lightened and liberty-loving commanities in all 
California, after the treaty of peace, had or had || christendom. I mark the Tntereat and curiosity 
not the sanction of the Constitution; but | wish to | which this stetement awakens; and I think I can 
take the judgment of the Senate upon the point | read on Senators’ lips the question: “In what 
whether, in legal contemplation, it was abrogated | corner of Europe does such a community abide?” 
or not by the revival of the Mexican tariff, with all || Ah, not in Europe, sir; not on the other side of 
its penalties and confiscation: under the treaty of || the Atlantic, but on this; not in the British or His- 
cession? If it was so revived, then all these penal- || pano-American possessions, but our own; not in 
ties and confiseations shov'lé have inured to the || the southern section of the Union, but in the 
Treasury of the United Siates; and if they did, || northern; not ina slave State, but in a free State; 
who can estimate the millions in value of fhe ships || and if further indicia are needed fo mark the local- 
and cargoes forfeited? If it was not so revived, it || ity, let me say at once that [ have reference to a 
was not réVvived at all; and the political provision || community, which, (prizing its consistency as 
prohibiting slavery most assuredly encountered a | above all worth,) after casting its electoral vote in 
like fate. : | favor of a southern slaveholder, for the high offce 

Sir, if the Mexican lawa continue in force, there || of President of the United States, passed resolu- 
are other consequences equally important and far | tions at the first session of its State Legislature 
more obnoxious, to be realized. Those laws || thereafter, denouncing slavery as a crime, and, not 
necessarily treat /merican citizens as foreigners. | content with this, caused this foul and heinous 


| While they are in force, an American could not be || charge and deliberate insult to be officially pro- 


an alcalde, or magistrate, or have a right to vote; | mulged by her Senators in the South's presence, 
be an officer in the militia, or hold or exercise any | through her Senators upon this floor. I need say 
office or franchise whatever. He might be com- || no more to point unerringly my reference to the 
pelled to give evidence against himself in criminal | slave-detesting and liberty and Union-loving State of 
examinations, or be disallowed a trial by jury, || Vermont! 
even in a capital case! In religious matters, too, | I read from the organic law, and the first article 
Americans migrating there would find themselves | in the first chapter of her State constitution: 
scarcely lesa aggrieved under those laws. Prot- || ART. 1. All men are born equatly = — independent, 
: || and have certain natural, inherent, and unalienable rights; 
estants could not be permitted to erect Protestant |} among which are the enjoying and defending of life and 
churches or to attend Protestant worship, nor when |) liberty, acquiring, possessing, and defending property, and 
dead, be allowed the rites of Christian sepulture! || pursuing and a happiness and safety. Therefore, no 
Upon the numerous Catholic religious festivals, | male person born in this country, or brought from over sea, 
fe d P ' id be ed wo ol ’ || ought to be holden by law to serve any person as a servant, 
east days, Frotestants wou required to close || slave, or apprentice, after he arrives at the age of twenty-one 
their stores and shops, and to desist from all busi- || years, nor female, in like manner, arrea she arrives atthe 
nese, &e. If the great object of the Free-Soilers || ge of eighteen years, unless they are bound by their own 
be, as they sometimes say, to gratify our Merican | consent after they arrive at such age, OR ARE BOUND BY Law 


eas . . = . FOR THE PAYMENT OF DEBTS, DAMAGES, COSTS, FINES, OR 
fellow-citizens by securing them in their just rights || rue tice! , , , ‘ 


and privileges, they may rest assured that these || Piainly, then, all persons, male or. female, white 
fellow-citizens will consider either far less inter- | or black, with or without their consent, are liable 
fered with by the introduction among them of Af- | to be holden as slaves in Vermont, if within twenty- 
rican slaves than by the coming thither of Free-Soil || one and eighteen years of age respectively; if with 
Protestants; and if the Federal Constitution is to || their consent, without any limitation at all, and 
be regarded as the charter and measure of our || may be sold at any age as slaves ‘FOR DEBTS, DAM- 
rights, there is quite as much authority fof exelu- || AGES, costs, Fines, anp THE Like!” Yet, with this 
ding from the ceded territories Free-Soilers, with || organic sanction and authorization of white slavery, 
their Protestantism, as southerners with slaves; || of Vermont peonage prefixed as the very frontis- 
that is to say, no authority at all. . || piece of her Constitution, she deliberately an- 
But, sir, those who maintain that the Mexican || nounces in her Legislature, and proclaims in the 
laws prohibiting African slavery still obtain im |) Senate chamber of the Union, that Southern slavery 
these territories, will have to encounter another | is a care! 
: : : To my own apprehension, Mr. President, b 
it as best they may; and that consequence is, that |! far the moet tolteaiies portions of this discussion 
the same laws which prohibit African slavery there || might have been spared to the Senate, had honora- 
tolerate Mexican slavery ;and so the Free-Soilers will _ ble Senators contented themselves at the threshold, 
have to make their choice between black slavery | with weighing impartially the stubborn facts of 
and white slavery! The victims of Mexican peon- || yecord which this case presents. Senators bave 
quoted the law of nations as decisive of the rights 
of . conquered eer to retain certain ee 
. of their laws until the nation subjugating them has 
the Africans in any of the slave States. substituted other laws in weir has, Nobody 
Have honorable Senators contemplated all the || disputes that; but Senators seemed to have over- 
" ences which flow from the dpe- | jooked entirely that the law of nations never in- 
trine that the Mexican laws prohibiting African || terpoges its authority in regulating the rights and 
slavery are in force in these territories? If they be, || duties of nations, except upon matters about 
by the very same implication, so are the laws reg- |) which the Treaties and Conventions of Nations 
@ Mexican age; and honorable Senators || xr silent. On the other hand, the law of nations 
must at once see it might be possible, as it would || i, silent whenever such Treaties or Conventions 
certainly be lawful, that while an African would || contain stipulations upon the subject-matter at is- 
be instantly emancipated upon going there, and | gue: for, thens stipulations must be and are the 
could not be redeemed to slavery, an American eiti- || exact measure of the rights and privileges yield- 
zen might, through want and misfortune, become || 64 to and secured by the people who have been 
the peon of so vile a thing as a Mexican lepero! l subdued. Clearly, then, the stipulations of the 
highest success, therefore, that our opponents treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, contain the full 
can promise themselves in this memorable struggle | gau e of all the rights and privileges secured to 
ia, to shield the African race from an enslavement | the inhabitants of the ceded Territories. Let us, 
and adoom from which they neither care nor strive | then, look into that Treaty, and see if there be 
to shield their own. While African slavery can || anything there which youl’ deprive a Southern 
receive no accession, except from descent, they | slavehoider from exercising su. » rights of property 
insist upon the existence and the ascendency of @| in such Territories as he might exercise under the 
foreign code of laws, which presents fresh and in- || Constitution of the United States anywhere out 
exhaustible sources of supply in our own race, and || of these limits, and not within one of the free 
makes and want a lawful means and justi- | giates, unless under a claim for the extradition of 
fication for enslaving free-born white men ! | fugitives from service. 1 have that treaty in as 


I had supposed, until very recently, that in all | pend; and | beg :tave to refer to the ninth ar 
the civilized States of the world, where the people | of it, which teil now read to the Senate : 
were living under constitutional charters which || « agr. 1x. The Mexicans, who, in the territories afore- 
they had themselves made, not a lel was to be || said, shall not preserve the character of citizens of the 
found to that system of servi for misfortune | Mexican Republic fy with what is stipuinted in 
which peonage presents. I was mistaken, sir. A | ite trcetag arte sal b jcorvortnim fe Caan af 
than a parallel—has existed for the || ing tw the principles of the Federal Constitution, to ike 
past half-century, and, unrepealed and unmodified, || enjoyusent Of ail the rights of citizens of the United States. 
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Nothing of the sort. ed, 
was; but the change, far from improving it, has, 
both, increased and enhanced the objections which 


not to pass any anti-slavery restrictions upon the 
territories, the bill only imposes the restraint upon 


Territorial Legislatures, leaving Congress free to do || 
juet as it pleases, and reserving to itself a veto | 


power over these legislatures, which would not 


of slevery there, but even any conservative pro- | 
visions which might afford it a mere police protec- | 


tion. 


premacy of the Mexican laws prohibiting slavery, || 


but it has been sustained by a speech from the 
honorable chairman asserting that existence and 
supremacy in the most im 
terms. Moreover, the bill, when introduced into 
the Senate, was accompanied by an elaborate re- 


port from the committee, which, like the opinions || ures it recommends, declaring from his place’ that 


of courts which accompany their judgment, carries || 


with it scarcely less weight than the measures it 
recommends. 


Wilmot proviso is not imposed in the bill, because the 


committee thought it was unnecessary in this instance. | 
It does, indeed, declare thag ‘the true principle || 


which ought to regulate’’ the action of Congress, 
in forming territoriai governments for each pewly, 
acquired domain, is to refrain from all legislation 
on the subject in the territory acquired, so long as 
it retains the territorial form of government, &c. 
This is very good doctrine, certainly; and no 


southerner will dissent from it; bat the assertion | 


of the ‘* principle which ought to regulate’ plainly 
admits she existence of a power to regulate and 
which would regulate as Congress thought proper, 


While that portion of the bill relating to territories 
remains as it is, jt is not possible that | can afford 


it my sanction and support; for I assert, what is || 


beyond the power of refutation, and what it be- 
hooves every southern Senator deeply to ponder 
On, that no 


mot proviso ! 

i would now cali the attention of the Senate to 
so much of the remarkable speech of the honora- 
ble Senator from Kentucky (who opened the de- 
bate upon the report and bill of the committee) as 


maining in force in the ceded territories. ith 
the Senator’s usual manliness and candor, he 


avowed that, unless he had been convinced that || 


the Mexican laws prevailed in the territories, and 
that, by virtue thereof, slavery had no existence 
or protection there, he could never have brought 
himself to cast his vote in favor of the Territorial 
bill as it stands. He went further; and I ask the 


deliberate attention of southern Senators to the || 
He not only || 


prophetic warnings he put forth. 
announced his own conviction that these laws re- 
mained in force there, but, while we were flatter- 
ing ourselves that quite a, different conviction 
might be wrought in due season in a certain quar- 
ter, he ventured the imposing announcement that 
a vast majority, not only of the people, but of the 


ing and unequivocal | 


Now, the report represents that the | 


It is not, indeed, what it 


ii 


existed before. It has increased them; for whereas | yield up our objections to the unexampled sacri- | 
the resolution imposed the restraint upon Congress  fices which this bill exacts of us, under the 


| 


it has enhanced the objection; for the bill |) 
not only does not repudiate the existence and su- || 





| 


! 


i 
| 


enator can cast his vote for this bill as it || 
is, without explicitly admitting, through an irresisti- || 
ble implication, a power in Congress to pass the Wil- || 





jurists of these States, concur with him in opinion | 


upon that question. Well, sir, if that be the case— 
if it is gravely announced by one whose own opin- 
ions always carry with them so much weight and 
wield so much influence, that a vast majority of 
the jurists of the country are already with him upon 
this important constitutional and legal issue—how 
can the bonorable Senator ask us of the South to 
voie with him, and in the way of a compromise, 
too, implying an acknowledgment of the present 
existence there, (and if not there, a power in Con- 
gress to put them there,) of prohibitory laws 
against the institution of slavery, which are abso- 
lutely odious to us, and which the tenth section of 
this bill not only recognizes, but renders i l- 
able? I ask every southerner who lisiens to me, 
how he can vote for this bill without virtually con- 
ceding @ power in Congress to impose the Wilmot 
proviso upon these territories, and upon all territo- 
ries, whenever it chooses to do so? And, indeed, 
ns this seetion gives to Congress an absolute veto 
Upon all laws which may emanate from the territo- 


” 
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The Compromise Question—Mr. Soulé. 


rial legislature, while it does not impose any re- 
_ Straints whatever upon itself, what assurance is 
| given, what security have we, that even if we 


prompt- 
ings of a love of Union and a desire of Peace, and 
consent to its passage—I repeat, what security 
have we, what obstacle would be interposed against 
| the introduction, on the next day, and the final pas- 


' || sage of a bill imposing the Wilmot proviso upon 
only insure the nullity of any acts of their coun- | 


tenancing or tolerating, in any way, the existence || this bill is to be the panacea for all the disturbing || of no process by which Senators can reach | 


_ evils that annoy us; and lo! the very section we || strange conclusions, without assuming 


these territories? Nevertheless, we are told that 


are debating puts and leaves everything in doubt, 
everything in danger, everything, yes, verily, 
Only behold! Here 
| is the eminent chairman of the committee proclaim- 

ing from his place in the Senate that these Mexican 
| laws are now jn force in the territories; and yet 
_here is the honorable Senator from Mississippi, 
| [Mr. Foore,} on whose motion this committee 
| was raised, and a staunch supporter of the meas- 


| everything—in darkness ! 


these laws have been superseded by the Constitu- 
| tion of the United States, and that slavery cannot 

be inhibited from going there! Yet, while these 
| opposite and clashing interpretations are given to 
the same features of the same section of the same 
bill, by its own friends, we are urged alike by 
both Senators to give it our support, and without 
reference at all to obscurities which mask its mean- 
ing from #8 own champions! Under whose ban- 
ner shall we confrdnt the Provisoists? Under 
which construction shall we wage the war? Is it 
for southern rights or southern wrongs ? 

Great, sit, as is my respect for the profound 
learning and my admiration for the genius of she 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, I cannot coneur 


Nea eee Hr nt Pacesse It with him in his conclusions upon this point, and I 
er the majority deemed it useful to 80. || 


shall range myself rather under the banner of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Ber- 
RIEN,| whose adverse positions, if they have ever 
been met, have never in my judgment, been over- 
| thrown. These positions have derived additional 
| force from that clause in the Mexican Constitution 
of 1843, which was first brought to the notice of 
the Senate by the honorable Senator from Missouri, 
{Mr. seen and which conclusively establishes 
| that African slavery in Mexico was at that -time 
| abolished, As early as 1829, the abolition of sla- 
very in Mexico was attempted to be established by 
the decree of the Dictator Guerrero; but that he 





4 || failed in the accomplishment of what he had aimed 
relates to the Mexican laws prohibiting slavery, re- || 


at, through a want of binding force in that decree, 
| seems obvious enough from the act of 1837 of the 
Mexican Congress adopting Guerrero’s language, 
but repudiating his authority. That law itself failed 
of execution through the failure of the government 
to fulfill the terms of manumission it had imposed 
upon itself, as well as from the want of authority 
| to enact it; and the provision in the Constitution 
| of 1843 may be safely referred to, with reapect both 
to the Jaw and the fact of that failure, and in proof 


sovereign power of the people was competent to 
the abolition of the institution of slavery. 

The slave trade, as to Mexico, was abolished in 
1824; and I refer to the fact that it may be borne 
in mind, that whether slavery or the slave trade had 
| to be abolished, the better and controlling opinion 
was that the power to abolish either must be de- 
rived from the Sovereign Authority, and through 
the means of a Convention of the people, or (what 
imports the same thing,) a Constituent Congress 
like that of 1824, which abolished the slave trade. 

From all this it follows conclusively, that these 
| questions, so far as we can judge from the ele- 
| ments we may find in the constitutional history of 
the country, were considered by Mexico as belong- 
| ing to that class of general legislation which was 





| so appropriately defined by the honorable Senator 
M 


| from Georgia [M r. Berrren] as public or political 
legislation. That they thought so is most obvious, 
fiom the facts connected with the two decrees 
which I have just referred to. Notwithstanding all 
this, it is insisted that the Mexican political law sur- 
vived the cession of the country, and now remains 
paramount and supreme in the ceded Territory, to 

| the exclusion ef our own! In other words—for such 
is the absurdity—that the Mexican Constitution 
follows its citizens even in a foreign country, and 
dwells with them, and shields and protects 


|| them there, 


|| few considerations which, 





that, in Mexican appreciation, nothing short of the } 
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| Constitution, impotent for such a service, neithe 

protects them in their own » Hor abides with 

Yes; for, whenever and wherever, 

American Constitution comes in conflict with : 
| Mexican Constitution, even upon territory whi 
| the blood and treasure of this country has a 
| irrevocably ours, it must withdraw from the ra 

ence, and submit to the supremacy of a For, 
| Supreme law, regulating and controlling the fete 


| of American citizens upon soil! I know 


© these 


: h 
| stranger hypothesis that the clause in the Mexinae 


| Constitution of 1843, abolishing and prohibiti, 
slavery, was adopted into ours by force of the 
| treaty of cession, which says nothing about it; and 
| hence that the Constitution of the United States 
| has been practically and quietly amended, withoy, 
| the assent or knowledge of anyof the States whose 
| interests are to be so radically improved or jy. 
| paired by the change. 

J have listened attentively to all that has been 
said on this subject, throughout this protracied 
debate, in support of this “ee paradox. A 

had supposed, were 

| so natural and obvious that they would have oc. 

| curred to any one, and have proved quite decisive 

of such an issue, seem to have escaped its advocates 

altogether, and I beg to bring them to the notice 
| of honorable Senators. 

When our conquering armies entered Mexico 

| at various points, nobody doubts, | imagine, bur 


| thatthe Constitution of the United States, afd their 


| laws, too, so far as they were applicable to Amer. 
| iean citizens, infer se, accompanied and abided with 
them during their sojourn there. Now, what be- 
came of the Mexican laws and constitution during 
the invasion, and while the American armies took 
and held ion? The law of nations would 
pithily respond with the leges silent inter arna, 
| which attests the presence of the conqueror and 
| proclaims the supremacy of military domination. 
| But the superior humanity and characteristic for- 
| bearance of American invaders left them in the 
free enjoyment of those civil and religious righis 
and privileges which the treaty of peace afterwards, 
more formally, but just to this extent and no more, 
‘guarantied and assured to them; and so things re- 
| mained\during the hostile occupation. As to all 
public, political rights, whether derived from the 
Mexican law or the higher sovereign authority of 
her constitution, they were, of course, and of ne- 
cessity, superseded while that occupation lasted. 
When, on the return of peace, the American army 
retired, then, and simultaneously with it, the Mex- 
ican laws and constitution resumed their political 
functions, and just as they were before the inva- 
sion, in all such parts of Mexico as were not em- 
braced in the treaty of cession. That is clear. 
But what were the legal consequences of the ces- 
sion in the ceded territories? The political laws of 
Mexico, as well as her national constitution, were, 
and always had been, from the time of the inva- 
sion, and up to the very moment of the ratification 
of the treaty, Now, I submit trustingly 
to the candor of honorable Senators to fix the point 
of time thereafter when, in their judgment, those 
laws and that constitution were revived within 
those localities and in that jurisdiction, and the 
Constitution of the United States withdrawn from 
there, to gi aes an If 
revived, how? and by whom? The whole history 
of the negotiation, as well as the treaty of cession 
itself, shows conclusively, as I shall presently a\- 
tempt to show, that, although Mexico explicitly 
asked the revival of so much of her laws and con- 
stitution as prohibited slavery, yet the United 
States as explicitly refused it. None knew better 
than the Mexican commissioners, that if the con- 
tutional interdiction of slavery inured to the In- 


than the American commissioner , or, at least, this 


i ings and modi- 
was a civil meh, it could 
treaty of cession has 
the constitution of 
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revive it, and that Mexico did not and coudd | 
revive it. This will be made manifest here- 
jer. Wf the revival took place at all, it must have 
-* place under some nical construction or. 
wy coroliary, of which neither party to the treaty | 
a. to have had knowledge, or to have taken | 
wim’ ince at the time, How-could thisbe? ‘The | 
and the cession were simultancous acts; not | 
* momentof time elapsed between them. Mexico | 
wal not have acquired a fresh jurisdiction in 
ese territories in the very instant in which they 
yere lost to her and by her consent. This would 
have been @ legal anachronism of which there is 
yo example, and to be matched only by the politi- 
eal absurdity of one nation ceding to another a | 
portion of its national domain, and yet retaining 
jurisdiction over it! oni 
But, before absolutely committing ourselves to || 
his novel doctrine, it might be wise to consider || 
yhere it will lead us. Honorable Senators should | 
be prepared to abide all the consequences that will 
fow from it. Now, in the free States, I learn, it is | 
matter of universal acceptance, that slaves carried | 
into jurisdictions (with the consent of their owners) 











where slavery is prohibited nw law cannot be re- } 


claimed, but become free; and I will not pretend to | 
disguise that, in Louisiana herself, adjudications | 
have been had which give full sanction to that | 
doctrine. Well, | have it from reliable authority | 
that more than one hundred slaves, in the service | 
of officers, quartermasters, sutlers, &c., accom- | 
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territories. [do not enter at all upon the question, exists in full force now, in one of the most en- 
whether the executive tariff and its enforcement in | lightened and liberty-loving commanities in all 
California, after the treaty of , had or had || christendom. I mark the interest and curiosity 
not the sanction of the Constitution; but | wish to | which this statement awakens; and [| think I can 
take the judgment of the Senate upon the point || read on Senators’ lips the question: “In what 
whether, in legal contemplation, it was abrogated | corner of Europe does such a community abide ?” 
or not by the revival of the Mexican tariff, with all || Ah, not in Europe, sir; not on the other side of 
its penalties and confiscations under the treaty of || the Atlantic, but on this; not in the British or His- 
cession? If it was so revived, then all these penal- || pano-American possessions, but our own; not in 
ties and confiscations should have inured to the || the southern section of the Union, but in the 
Treasury of the United States; and if they did, || northern; not in a slave State, but in a free State; 
who can estimate the millions in value of fhe ships || and if further indicia are needed fo mark the local- 
and cargoes forfeited? If it was not so revived, it || ity, let me say at once that [ have reference to a 
was not révived at all; and the political provision || community, which, (prizing its consistency as 
prohibiting slavery most assuredly encountered a || above all worth,) after casting its electoral vote in 
? favor of a southern slaveholder, for the high office 
of President of the United States, passed resolu- 
are other consequences equally important and far | tions at the first session of its State Legislature 
more obnoxious, to be realized. Those laws || thereafter, denouncing slavery as a crime, and, not 
necessarily treat .merican citizens as foreigners. | content with this, caused this foul and heinous 
While they are in force, an American could not be || charge and deliberate insult to be officially pro- 
an alcalde, or magistrate, or have a right to vote; } mulged by her Senators in the South’s presence, 
be an officer in the militia, or hold or exercise any || through her Senators upon this floor. I need say 
office or franchise whatever. He might be com- || no more to point unerringly my reference to the 
pelled to give evidence against himself in criminal | slave-detesting and liberty and Union-loving State of 
examinations, or be disallowed a trial by jury, || Vermont! 
even in a capital case! In religious matters, too, || | read from the organic law, and the first article 
Americans migrating there would find themselves | in the first chapter of her State constitution: 
eeaioety: bees epariinee, Serniy feces lates. Prdt-’|| _ URS cosenie, paper, uiheventy aaa. oualienatte tage 
| estants could not be permitted to erect Protestant || among which are the enjoying and defending of life and 
churches or to attend Protestant worship, nor when 


Sir, if the Mexican lawa continue in force, there 





panied the armies of Generals Scott and Taylor in| 
their invasion of Mexico; that there were thirty of | 
these io the train of the South Carolina regiment | 
slone; and, that even the gallant hero of Buena | 
Vista, now the President of the United States, had 


wo of his own slaves in constant attendance upon || be, as they sometimes say, to gratify our Merican 
him during the whole campaign. Now, if Mexico || fellow-citizens by securing them in their just rights 


was a jurisdiction where slavery was prohibited; | 
if all these slaves were taken into that juris- 
diction with the consent of their owners, and 
we give full scope to the doctrine just referred | 
to, they all became free, and are entitled to their | 
freedom now. ‘This would undoubtedly have been 
so, had the slaves, with the same consent, been 
taken into any of the free States of the Union. 
But who believes that that effect has been wrought 
by their presence and sojourn in Mexico? Who 
believes that the brave old General would hold men 
in service and in slave bondage, too, who had ceased 
to be slaves by law? No one thinks so. But 
what prevented that result? Why, the suspension 
of those laws, clearly, and the supremacy of the | 
Constitution of the United States (under the cir- 
cumstances) over those laws, and through the pro- 
tection it gave to the property of the owners in 
these slaves. I put it to the grave judgment of 
Senators to say, if General Taylor, with those 
slaves, inatead of being in one of the political de- 
partments of Mexico, had been in either of the 
ceded Territories of California or New Mexico, at 
the close of the war, whether these slaves, though | 
ae held-in bondage upon Mezican territory, 
would have became free upon American territory, 
and by virtue alone of the restoration of peace? 

If the political law of the Mexican Constitution 
prohibiting slavery was revived by virtue of the 








treaty of peace, it was not the epee law of || must at once see it might be 
yf ck to life and || certainly be lawful, that whi 
into function by that measure. Kindred laws de- || be ‘instantly emancipated upon going there, and |, 


Mexico which was thus brought 








, ore liberty, acquiring, possessing, and defending property, and 
dead, be allowed the rites of Christian sepulture! || pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety. Therefore, no 
Upon the numerous Catholic religious festivals, | —_ a - _ country, or brought from over sea, 
feast days, Protestants would be required to close | eee oe eee oy a eee ee nt the nad ot vwonte ents 
their stores and shops, and to desist from all busi- | 


slave, or apprentice, after he arrives at the age of twenty-one 
) || years, nor female, in like manner, arregshe arrives atthe 
ness, &c. If the great object of the Free-Soilers | 


| age of eighteen years, unless they are bound by their own 

| consent after they arrive at such age, OR ARE BOUND BY Law 

| FORTHE PAYMENT OF DEBTS, DAMAGES, COSTS, FINES, OR 
THE Like! 


Plainly, then, all persons, male or, female, white 
or black, with or without their consent, are liable 





and privileges, they may rest essured that these | 
eee will consider either far less inter- ! 
ered with by the introduction among them of Af |! to be holden as slaves in Vermont, if within twenty- 
rican slaves than by the coming thither of Free-Soil | one and eighteen years of age respectively; if with 
Protestants; and if the Federal Constitution is to || their consent, without any limitation at all, and 
be regarded as the charter and measure of our |) may be sold at any age as slaves “FOR DEBTS, DAM- 
rights, there is quite as much authority fof exelu- || AGES, COSTS, FINES, AND THE Like!” Yet, with this 
ding from the ceded territories Free-Soilers, with || organic sanction and authorization of white slavery, 
their Protestantism, as southerners with slaves; |! of Vermont peonage prefixed as the very frontis- 
that is to say, no authority at all. .__ || piece of her Constitution, she deliberately an- 
But, sir, those who maintain that the Mexican | nounces in her Legislature, and proclaims in the 
laws prohibiting African slavery still obtain in || Senate chamber of the Union, that Southern slavery 
these territories, will have to encounter another |) is q crime! 
startling consequence, and must rid themselves of To my own apprehension, Mr. President, by 
it as best they may; and that consequence is, that || far the most toilsome portions of this discussion 
the same laws which prohibit African slavery there || might have been spared to the Senate, had honora- 
tolerate Mexican slavery ;and so the Free-Soilers will |’ }}¢ Senators contented themselves at the threshold, 
have to make their choice between black slavery || with weighing impartially the stubborn facts of 
and white slavery! The victims of Mexican peon- || record which this case presents. Senators have 
age are the slaves of debt; and the dominion of the || quoted the law of nations as decisive of the rights 
master is quite as absolute, and the prospect of the || 


: of a conquered people to retain certain portions 
esdinmedsdee = ec x wet as those of | of their laws until the nation subjugating them has 


|| substituted other laws in their place. Nobody 
Have honorable Senators contemplated all the 1 disputes that; but Senators seemed to bave over- 


revolting consequences which flow from the dpe- looked entirely that the law of nations never in- 
trine that the Mexican laws prohibiting African || ternoges its authority in regulating the rights and 
slavery are in force in these territories? If they be, || duties of nations, except upon matters about 
_—_ very same implication, so are the lt vs reg- | which the Treaties and Conventions of Ne‘ions 
ulating Mexican peonage; and honorable Senators || are silent. On the other hand, the law of nations 
aa as it would || i, silent whenever such Treaties or Conventions 

an African would || contain stipulations upon the subject-matter at is- 
, sue; for, these stipulations must be and are ihe 


rived from kindred authority must have equal force || could not be redeemed to slavery, an American citi- || t f the rights and privil ield- 
in the same localities and jurisdictions; and I pro- || zen might, th want and misfortune, become |, eee cui onoaies re the sebple i: The bane 
pose now to bring to the notice of the Senate some |} the peon of so vile a thing as a Mezican lepero! || sundued. Clearly, then, the stipulations of the 


other political laws of Mexico, in active force and 


in full operation in these territories when the war | can promise themselves in this memorable struggle | 


broke out, which, I must think, some of the hon- 
orable Senators who hear me would be most re- 
luctant to admit, had survived both our hostile 


occupancy and our possession under the treaty. || receive no accession, except from descent, they 
ake an instance: At the opening of the war, the || insist upon the existence and the ascendency of a 


Mexican tariff laws absolutely prohibited, under 
heavy penalties, the importation of upwards of 
sixty articles of our home produce—sugar, rice, 
cotton, flour, &e. Now, during the war, the 
Executive of the United States caused to be estab- 
i pel crt in the several sea- — in 
'co that were in our possession a tariff, laying 
and collecting a moderate revenue duty upon 
very articles; and this tariff, 1 believe, was con- 
tinued in practical force in California lofig after the 
pee, up to the time the United States revenue 
ws were extended to her and to the other ceded 


The highest success, therefore, that our opponents || treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, contain the full 


? : auge of all the rights and privileges secured to 

is, to shield the African race from an enslavement the inhabitants of the ceded Territories. Let us, 

and a doom from which they neither care nor strive |! then, look into that Tray, and see if there be 
d 


to shield their own. While African slavery can || anything there which would deprive a Southern 
| slaveholder from exercising such rights of property 


; : | ® || in such Territories as he might exercise uncer the 
foreign code of laws, which presents fresh and in- || Cong:itution of the United States anywhere out 
exhaustible sources of supply in our own race, and || o¢ these limits, and not within one of the free 


makes and want a lawful means and justi- | Siates, unless under a claim for the extradition of 
fication for enslaving free-born white men! fugitives from service. I have that treaty in m 
I bad supposed, until very recently, that in all | j2nd; and | beg leave to refer to the ninth article 


the civilized States of the world, where the people | 
were living under constitutional cherters which || 
they had themselves made, nota 
found to that system of servit 

which presents. I was mistaken, sir. A. 
sestilaletanarn than a parallel—has existed for the 

past half-century, and, unrepealed and unmodified, 


of it, which I wil! now read to the Senate : 
| Arr.x. The Mexicans, who, in the territories afore- 
lel wau to be || said, stall not preserve the character of citizens of the 
for misfortune | Mexican Republic conformably with what is stipulated in 
| the preceding article, shail be incorporated into the Umoa of 
. the United States, and admitted as soon as possibie, aceord- 
ing to the prineiples of the Federal Constitution, to the 
| enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United States. 
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& +y shall be maintained and protected in 
to toe ince ie ot liberty, their property, and the civil | 
righty now in them accor to the Mexican laws. | 
Wins reapect to ita, their condition shall be on | 
as rquatity with that of the inhabitants of the other territo- 
rice, and at Jenst 
Louisiana and the inees, by trans- 
fer from the French Re and the Crown of Spain, be- 
came territories of the Uaited States,” &e., (concluding with 
guarantece of all their religious rights, &c.) 

Thus it is seen that while the treaty aims to de- 
fine and regulate the rights under it of the inhabit- 
ants of the ceded territories, it will appear here- 
after thet this, the onl: clause which might have 
been construed as giving a surviving effect to the 
lawz of Mexico or the civil rights.of these Mexi- 
cans, has .been stricken out from the original 
treaty. But [ am prepared to show that, even 
under the clause as it originally stood, the Mexican 
Americans acquired frora it no just pretensions to 
the privilege now claimed from the United States 
in their name—a claim no less than this: That the 
Mexican laws, while conferring rights upon the 


as, when these 


Mexican residents—took them away from Americans | 


migrating there. This is obviously a gross dis- 
tortion of both the spirit and letter of the clause. 
It means nothing of the sort. It leaves them their 
civil and religious rights, and nothing more, Even 
had the original article of the treaty remained 
unmodified, how would that prove that the perma- 
nent exclusion of slavery was one of the rights 
which it was the object of the treaty to secure to 
the inhabitants? The pretension is absurd. 
thermore, what were the “ political rights’’ spoken 


} 
in this article and what was to be the measure of | 
} 


of their enjoyment? The same article gives the 


of the inhabitants of Louisiana and the Floridas.’’ | 
Mexico was content with that. The United | 
States was not. But suppose that guarantee to | 
have been preserved to the inhabitants of these | 
territories, would that have excluded southerners 
from migrating thither with their slaves? Was 
slavery abolished or excluded from Louisiana or | 
Fiorida on their accession to the dominion of the | 
United States? None knew better than Mexico, 
that it was-not so. None doubted less than 
Mexico, that the ceded territories would be over- 
run with slaves. None struggled more earnestly 
than Mexico to prevent it; 


in vain, 
1 demand of honorable Senators who occupy 
these strange positions, how the fact of a slave- 
holder migrating to one of these territories with 
his slaves would interfere with the civil rights of | 
the Mexicans residing there? If this Government | 
were to attempt to reduce these Mexicans them- 
selves to slavery, or even to force them to become | 
sinveholders, that would be a palpable breach, not | 
only of their civil rights, but also of their 
liberty, Bat if Mexicans cannot enjoy 


good with that of the inhahitants of | 


Fur- | 


|| them as to their existing rights, the language reads | 
answer: They were to be “equally good with that || thus: ‘* Enel entretanto; eran mantenidos y pro- 


ore ¢ || secure to the Mexican residents any privileges or 
ut (as it will appear | 
heresfier,) that struggle was without fruits, it was | 


rsonal || the civil rights of liberty and property cannot be 
ir own || enjoyed by the latter but by abridging the liberty 


‘ 


10n— 


fied, neither mentioned nor provided for any civil 
| rights whatever. The only way | can explain or 

excuse myself for thus discussing matters not in 
|| cwria, is, that | but followed the lead of Senators 
|| having far more experience than | in debate upon 
|| this point, and> for reasons to me unknown, 
|| left out of view altogether the 9th article of the 
|| amended, and argued the matter upon the basis of 
|| the 9th article of the original treaty; and the issues 
i and arguments based upon this assumption, thus 
|| laid before the country through the speeches of 
| Senators, and through the public press, would have 


‘| left my remarks void of application and point, and 


|| searcely intelligible, bad I strictly confined myself 
| to the provisions of the amended treaty. This will 


| be seen at once b : 
| Senate to the 9th article of the amended treaty, 
'| just handed to me by my honorable friend, the 
| Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Davis,] with the 
|| same article of the original treaty, which I have 
|| already laid before the Senate. 
j Artictie 9th or AMenpep TREATY. 
|| "fhe Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, shall 
|| DOt preserve the character of citizens of the Mexican Re- | 
|| public, conformably with what is stipulated in the preceding | 
|| article, shall be incorporated into the Union of the United | 
States, and be admitted at the proper time (to be judged of | 
| 


my calling the attention of the 


by the Congress of the United =tates) to the enjoyment of | 
all the rights of citizens of the United States, according to 
the principles of the Constitution, and, in the mean time 
shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty and property, and: secured in the free exercise 
of their religion, without restriction.’ 

Now, in the corresponding sentence of the ori- 
ginal treaty, touching the protection guarantied to 


| tegidos en el goze du su libertad de su propriedad y | 
de los derechos civiles, que hoy tienen segun las | 
leyes Mexicanos;”’ which, anglicized, reads: ‘In 


| 


| eery 





the mean time, they shall be maintained and pro- | 


|| tected in the enjoyment of their liberty, their prop- | 
| erty, and the civil rights now vested in them accord- 


ing to the Mexican laws.” The important words, | 
“* and the civil rights now vested in them according to | 
the Mexican laws,’’ were stricken out from the ori- 
ginal treaty, and have ceased either to devolve 
|| any duty upon the United States, or to confer or 


immunities whatever in regard to them. All that 
is secured to them in the ratified treaty—all that 
the United States are bound for—is their mainte- 
nance and prctection in the enjoyment of their lib- 
erty and property; and it would be difficult to con- 
ceive how the enjoyment by American citizens in 
the territories of their liberty and property would 
interfere with that of the Mexican residents, or 
be a breach of faith or of duty in regard to the pro- 
tection secured to them in the treaty of cession. 
Surely Senators will not seriously maintain that 





civil rights, under the treaty, without the total de- || or abolishing the property of the former. And 


nial and destruction of the equal civil rights of | whatever may have been the other civil ri 


-Imerican citizens, then the treaty is a flagrant 


brench of the Constitution of the United States, | 
and void fer the want of constitutional au- | 
thority in the President and the Senate to have | 


made and ratified it. But I have shown already | 
that no such absurdity or nullity taints or | 
avoids the treaty of cession; that the clause in the 

Constitution of 1843 prohibiting slavery, like ‘all 

oiber lawa of constitutional authority, was a law 

classed by every publicist of reputation among the 

public political law@of the country; and those pub- 

liciets concur, without an exception, that such laws | 
rever survive, but are brough 

stente, with a change of dominion, Besides, civil 

rights mast first be conferred or recognized by the 

ceding government, before they can be protected 

by the general terms of a treaty of cession; and 

how the provisions of the Mexican constitution, 

taking away from Mexican citizens a preéristing right 

to hold slaves, can be construed as conferring on 

them any civil rights, or any rights at all, is a 

problem too subtle and impalpable for the of 
any faculty of mine, and which I must leave to 

honorable Senators who are wiser than Iam, to | 
ponder on and solve, 

i know not if Lean have the pardon of the Sen- 
ate for having dwelt so upon the nature and 
operation of the “ eivil rights ’’ said to have been 
secured by the treaty to the resident Mexicans, 
when I knew all the time that the treaty, as rati- 


t to an end, co in- | 


ights in- 
tended to be secured by the ninth article of the 
treaty, as it originally stood, and even admitting 
that it was designed to cover and continue in force 
the political inhibition of slavery in the Mexican 
Constitution, still as those other ‘ civil rights”’ 
were thereafter taken out of the treaty protection 
of the United States, through the omissions and 
substitutions of the amended ninth article, they 
ceased to have any operation at all, unless our op- 
ponents maintain that important provisions ez- 
cluded from a treaty, designedly and expressly, 
have precisely the same effect as if they were in- 
eluded within it in so many words; and if they do, 
they are no longer to be reasoned with. 

If any doubts remain upon the minds of honor- 
able Senators as to the clause of the Constitution 
of 1843 having survived the cession of California 
and New Mexico, those doubts will be entirely 
removed from a bare inapection of the negotiations 
and the instructions of the Mexican Government 
to the Mexican commissioners which preceded the 
treaty, and the amendments that were adopted and 

jected in executive session in this very Chatnber, 
when they were under advisement for ratification. 
It will be remembered that the honorable Se:_ator 
from Kentucky, in the able speech he deliv- 
ered at an early period of the session in support of 
his original resolutions, read us, with his charac- 
teristic iveness, an interesting extract from 
the confidential dispatch (No. 15) of Mr. Trist to 
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the Department of State, dated Tacu a 
September 4, 1847, minutel setting atin, 
had oceurred in conference e ae 
commissioners and himself upon this very ~ 
tion of the introduction or exclusion of slave, . 
into or from tke territories to be ceded to 7 
United States. lL agree with the honorable em 
tor that this passage has an important ee = 
upon gome of the issues he presented, and whi 
are now under debate; and | ask leave to refresh 
the memories of Senators by calling their atte : 

In reference 


Ntion 


to that passage once more. tO this 


point of the conference, Mr. Trist says: 

“ Our conversation upon this su 
and no less friendly; and the in efiecuve opr 
minds, inasmuch as [ was enabled to say with pericc; si 
cerity, that although their impressions respecting the py... 
cal effect of slavery as it existed in the United hat 

Wus probably no 
er 
concluded by o-ving them that the ee: of 
in any treaty to which the United States were a party wa, 
an absolute impo ¢ that no President of the United 
States would dare to present any such treaty to the Senate . 
and that if it were in their power to offer me the whole ter, 
ritory described in our projet, increased tenfold in yajy, 
and, in addition to that, covered a foot thick all over wir; 
pure gold, upon the single condition that slavery should be er. 
cluded therefrom, I could not entertain the offer for a Moment, 
nor think even of communicating it to Washington, ‘Ty: 
matter ended in their being fully satisfied that this topic was 
one not to be touched, it was dropped with good feeling 
on both sides.” 

This language is strong and full of meaning; 
but, although Mr. Trist’s conduct was subjected 
to strong criticisms, and much of it fell under cen. 
sure, yet ro one, as far as | know, ever blamed 
him for his action un the subject of slavery. Sir, 
the Mexicans may be far behind the age in many 
branches of science, in the useful arts and inven. 
tions, and mighty tactics of war. But in di- 
plomacy they rival any of the master States of 
Christendom, and have taken their position 
amongst nations in the front rank. | do not mean 
at all that diplomatists are not to be found who 
wield and display a profounder and more finished 
statesmanship—minds of larger scope and fuller 
knowledge; but in ready sagacity, unfailing acute- 
ness, and far-reaching dexterity, I doubt if Mex. 
ican diplomatists are anywhere surpassed. Had 
there been the slightest color for the interpretation 
which our opponents give to the words “civil 
rights’’ in the 9th article, as it originally stood, 
the Mexican commissioners would have descried 
it and seized upon it at once; and the last thing 
they would have thought of woul! have been \o 
risk a formal pro on such a subject, when 
they well knew that a failure must necessarily 
and absolutely put an end to that interpretation of 
the 9th article, which, but for the rejected propo- 
sal, it might plausibly have borne. 

That these proposals of the Mexican commis- 
sioners to Mr. Trist, on the subject of the exclu- 
sion of slavery from the ceded Territories, were 
regarded by them as no light or trivial matter, but 
as an object of the highest moment and conse- 
quence, will be most obvious to Senators, if they 
will take the pains to consider the important doc- 
ument in Spanish which I hold in my hand, and 
which accompanied the treaty into the Senate. |t 
purports to be the instructions from the Mexican 
Government to the Mexican commissioners, pre- 
scribing their active and — duties in the ap- 

ing negotiation. ith theeave of the Sen- 
ate, | will proceed to read from the title prefixed 
to these instructions: 

« Puntos que deberan tratarse en las conferencias con ¢! 
comisionado de los Estados Unidos, y que deberan servir é¢ 
Pd Nae eae een a eT 

e . 
Fouta de snintetros. “To 
Which may be rendered thus: 
« Points which must be treated of in the conferences wit! 


of those of Mezico, 
en Geter : 
Now, the thirteenth article of those instructions 
makes known, in i terms, the delib- 
erate and anxious purpose of Mexico to secure 
the excittsion of slavery from the territories: 
13, Los Estados Unidos se comennmetnren.s no anet 
la exclavitud en la parte dei que ddyuieran por 
Which means: 


stvery be established 


the Subject 


shall bind themselves not to permit tho! 
in the territories ceded by the treuty. 
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These instructions bear date, Mexico, August 
1947, and at the foot bear the imposing names 
of LOPEZ pe Sawra. Anna, T. R. Pacueco, N. 
powerd, ALCORTA, and Ronpero; and the whole 
jocument attests the solemn earnestness of Mexi- 
~o upon the subject referred to. 

One brief reference more to a memorable move- 
ment which took place in the United States Senate 
while the treaty was under advice for ratification, 
and | willnot trouble the Senate a moment longer 
ypon the vexed question, “* Whether the clause in 
the Mexican constitution abolishing slavery re- 
mains in force in the ceded territory, or was with- 
jrawn, with all its other provisions, to give way 
o the jurisdiction and supremacy of our own?” 

Having established, I flatter myself, that in 
the same moment of the ratification of the treaty, 
when Mexico parted with the ownership and ju- 
risdiction, the United States, and without the | 
lapse of a single instant, ac uired both—as the | 
United States, it is conceded, held exclusive juris- 
diction during the whole period of their hoatile 
occupancy, it would be marvelous, indeed, if, 





by adding to their rights as invaders their rights 
os conquerors, and to these their rights as purchasers, 
they diminished the rights they had before! 

At an executive session of the Senate of the 
United States, held March 8, 1848, the following 
memorable proceeding took place, as it stands re- 
corded upon the Journal of the Senate of that date: 

On motion of Mr. Baldwin, to insert the fol-> 
lowing words, to wit: 

“Provided there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary | 
servitude in the territories hereby ceded, otherwise than in pun- 
thnent of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted.’ 

And it was determined in the negative—yeas 
15, nays 38. 

Those who voted in the affirmative were— 

Messrs. Atherton, Baldwin, Clarke, Clayton, Corwin, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, Greene, Hale, Miller, 
Niles, Phelps, Spruance, and Upham. 

Those who voted in the negative were— 

Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Badger, Bagby, Bell, | 
Benton, Berrien, Bradbury, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, 
Cameron, Cass, Crittenden, Davis of Mississippi, Dickin- 
son, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Foote, Hannegan, Hunter 
Johnson of Maryland, Johuson of Louisiana, Johnson of 
Georgia, Lewis, Mangum, Moore, Pierce, Rusk, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, and Yulee. 

From the rapid glance I have taken of the ne- 
gotiation in Mexico, and the decisive instructions 
of the Mexican Government to the Mexican com- 
missioners, it is clear that no amendment was 
made or could have been made to the original 
treaty so perfectly acceptable as this to Mexico. 
This was well known to the Senate. No doubt 
could have rested upon the minds of Senators, 
that this amendment would not have periled in 
the least the ratification of the treaty. No rea- 
sons, therefore, of this sort could have brought 
down so heavy a vote against the améhdment. 
Only look at it; out of a Senate of sixty, it eould 
command but fifteen votes; precisely one-fourth of 
the Senators elect, and nota Senator more! And 
thus went down the Wilmot proviso, in a struggle 
for the mastery among its friends. But time has 
developed that this was a sham fight, after‘all; the 
object was to disarm the South, and lull her dis- 
trust, and wshe joined in the acquisition. But 
when the &quisition was made, back came the 
proviso, galvanized into life, with a new vigor and 
& bolder face.” The seeming rupture exists no 
more. Its friends rally fiercer and stronger than 
ever; and although, waging war under conflicting 
devices, they differ in many points, they are 
unanimous in one—in spoliating the South of her 
constitutional right of expanding her limits and 
extending her dominion. Some there are who 
meet the responsibility manfully, and come boldly 
to the mark, with the Wilmot proviso ever on 
their lips; others who stoutly deny a power in 
Congress to pass the Wilmot proviso, yet sit com- 
placently by, and concede a power in Congress to 
prompt California to pass ae proviso for it, and 
thus actually to delegate to California powers it 
never possessed itself; for where is the difference, 
In effect, between authorizing California, ine the 
first instance, to § eat the Wilmot proviso 
over the vast domain of the Union on the Pacific— 
from Oregon to Mexico, from the Sierra Nevada 
to the ; and when that high-handed 
measure, Which ought to in only as a muni- 
ment to sovereignty, is done without the least 
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sanction on the part of Congress, if Congress rati- tution prohibiting slavery remains in full force in 
fies the act by receiving her into the Umon asa) the ceded territories, that he declares, with that 

State? Others there are who, fearing directness and frankness characteristic of his bear- 
to risk the introduction of slavery into the ceded | ing in the Senate and elsewhere, that were his 
territories, upon the issue involved in the question conviction otherwise, he would not have supported 
whether the Mexican consutution survived the | this section of the bill, On the other hand, the 
cession within the American boundaries, are re- || honorable Senator from Mississippi, {Mr. Foorr,} 
solved and prepared to secure its exciusion by the || if | underatood him aright, assigns as a reason 










ical enforcement of the Wilmot proviso, in 
withholding from the local legislature all power to. 
afford it that protection, in common with all other | 
property, it is justly enutied to, and so absolutely 

3; and, to insure that enforcement beyond the | 
reach of chance or justice, by a reservation in 
Congress of a revisory and vetoing power to an- 
nul at pleasure all the enuctments which the terri- 
torial legislature may pass ! 

Why, then, was it, that so many of the Wilmot | 
provisoists joined the anti-provisoists in voting it | 
down? But one answer can be given—ihe adop- | 
tion of the amendment would most undoubtedly | 
have defeated the treaty. The ratification ofa | 
treaty requires that two-thirds of the Senators pres- 





why he supports the same section, the conviction 
he rests under that the prohibition was abr gated 
and annulled by the treaty of cession, Sir, is not 
this a strange state of things —not, indeed, that 
_ Senators should support the same measure to attain 
| the same result, and for different reasons—not at 
| all; but that they should do so from opposing and 
| antagonistic reasons. Many other Senators doubt- 
less have ranged themselves upon either side of 
| the positions held by the Senators referred to, 
| Should these measures ever mature into a law of 
| the land, will it be conducive to its proper execu- 
| tion that its friends are not agreed as to the true 
| interpretation of the most important and vita! pro- 
| Visions of the bill? The difference of opinion 


ent shail vote in its favor; and in a Senate of sixty, || which I have noticed is somewhat less alarming 


with thirty memvers from the free States, and | 
thirty from the slave States, it would have been 
utterly hopeless to have looked for the consent of 
forty, after it had been made so unacceptable and 
odious to southerners by the insertion of the Wil- 
mot proviso: The ratification of the treaty immedi- | 


ately and absolutely depended upon the southern || 


vote of the Senate; and not an inch of territory would 


have been acquired without it. This every Senator || 


knew; and the prompt and decisive rejection of 
Mr. Batpwi’s amendment involved an implica- 


| and injurious, I confess, inasmuch as the Senators 


|| come from the same section of the Union; but 


| how would it be if Senators from opposite sections 
| held opposite opinions as to the true meaning of 
| the same terms upon a most material point, in the 
| mst material issue that had been made? Now, 
sir, | am quite apprehensive, aa I have intimated 
already, that this is the case in reference to the 
very section under debate. Put the question to 
| any of the northern Senators who favor the plan, 
and I venture the opinion that you will scarcely 





tion, and indeed a promise, as binding in conscience 


and justice as a formal compact, that the Wilmot |, 
iso should never be applied to the ceded terri- 1 


| find any among them who does not concur fully 
with the Senator from Kentucky, that the Mexican 
laws survived the cession, and are now in force in 
















tories while their territorial condition lasied. Sir, | the ceded territories; that the introduction of sla- 
I would wish at all times, both from a sense of pro- || very there is wholly prohibited, and who do not 
priety and from choice, to keep within the bounds || go further, and hold that no binding obligation rests 








of parliamentary. order and courtesy; and | hope f || 
am passing the limits of neither, when | declare |, 
that 1 cannot see how honorable Senators can re- || 
concile toany justappreciation of national morality, || 
the attempt which is here made to resuscitate the | 
Wilmot proviso and introduce it afresh, in the dan- || 
gerous and deluding form which it assumes in the 
bill, afver it had been strangled beneath the pressure 
of the overwhelming numbers which rejected Mr. 
Batpwin’s amendment, and thus give it a place 
in the treaty after the ratification which would have 
destroyed the treaty if it had been put there before ! 

1 will trespass bat a brief moment longer upon 
the patience with which honorable Senators have 
so kindly borne with me, to take in a general way 
but a passing glance at the report and accompany- 
ing bilis presented by the committee, and which 
honorable Senators, who doubtiesg, see clearer and 
further than I do, have been pleased to announce 
as a compromise. Sir, | wish it was a compro- 
mise—a real compromise—containing mutual con- 
cessions—and a fair compromise containing equiv- 
alent concessions, (or at least so regarded by 
ine parties who propose, and by the parties who 
accept them;) for then 1 would support it with 
all my heart. I am as sensible as any one that 
the country needs repose; and | do not doubt 
but that the South would go as far, and | am sure 
much further than the North, in making any sacri- 
fices which would secure it upon terms which 
neither humiliated nor dishonored her. But, Me. 
President, I must say, in all candor, that | de not 
see in these measures any such compromise, nor 
indeed any compromise at all> Concessions, and 
many of them | see, but all of them are concessions 
from the South; and this peteesing where is the 
compromise? Will honorable Senators point out 
to me a single concession from the North to the 
South which these bills contain? I ask but for 
ONE. Sir, there is none; no, not one. The char- 


acteristic features of ail the before us are 
exactions on the one hand and yieidings on the 
otter. The South gives, the North takes. In trath, 


unless it can be said that when the North is con- 
tent to take less than ail, she concedes al! that she 
from the spolietion, there is not a concession 
in the whole scheme to give evidence, | will notsay 
of her magnanimity, but of her justice. 
The henoralile Sitenes from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cxar) attaches so much weight to the conviction 
he is under that the clause in the Mexican Consti- 


upon the Senators from the free States to admit 
either of the Territories as a free State into the 
Union. Sir, if euch be the conflicting differ. 
ences of opinion touching the import of the 
same lunguage, in the same section, and between 
its own friends, who knows what interpretation 
|| it may bear among the masses of the people 
North, and West, and South? And does it be- 
|| come us as Senators to send forth to the people 
|| statutes, involving the rights and powers of 
| the two great sections of the country, the true 
|| meaning of which they will no more agree about 
|| than we ourselves do? Will the South, think you, 
|| be satisfied with such a piece of patchwork as 
|| this?—with every point she contended for, eur- 
rendered and lost to her; with every claim she 
|| presented, disallowed; stripped of every acre of 
|| the ceded territory, of her pro-slavery rights in the 
District, forts, &c.; with her rights to the extradi- 
\| tion of fugitives from labor, clogged and obstructed, 
|| gaining nothing and losing all? | repeat it again, 
'| sir, will the South be satisfied with this? It needs 
no seer to answer for her: Never. Why, if sach 


: 
; 





, an adjustment as this would have contented her, 
|| what possible plea can be offered to shield her 
|| Senators and Representatives in Congress from the 
responsibility they have incurred in obstructing 
| the public business, ata great waste of the public 
treasure, in contesting every issue which this plan 
| determines forever against her? Why, sir, if the 
South was to be satisfied with this, all of us know 
|| that there has not been a single week of the whole 
session when this plan could not have been car- 
| ried through in both Houses triumphantly, had 
| the South been united in its support; and we know 
vite as well that antil very recently its rain 
features were repudiated by southerners every- 
| where in and out of Congress? What fresh merits 
it has acquired, what new advantages it possesses, . 
that now recommend it to honorable Senators who 
onee spurned its provisions with bitterness and 
| denunciation, | see not and I know not. If my 
| honorable friends who have 80 unexpectedly paried 
| company with me on these issuer, shal! overthrow 
| the able arguments they aced in convincing me that 
|| the position I at present occupy, was the only sound 
|| sowhern and constitutional position, is untenable, I 
| may think of abandoning it. 1 do not say that it 
| is not in their power to overthrow their own argu- 
ments, but | humbly confess what I fully know— 
that it is not in mine ! 


; 
; 
; 
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My feeble health does not admit of m = pursuing 
the subject further. Exhausted myself, without 
having by any means exhausted my materials, I 
shall avail myself of a usage, made known to me 
by honorable Senators, of making free us of them 
in revising what I have said. 

It is deeply painful to me, Mr. President, to part 
on such an issue with any of my southern friends. 
It shail not be my fault, sir, if such modifications 
are not introduced into the plan of the committee 
as will enable me conscientiously to give it my 
support. Sheuld f fail in my wishes, no course is 
left me but to stand where lam. 1 cannot support 
thie ominous measure as it is, and have the appro- 
bation of my constituents. I cannot support it as 
it ia, and have my own. 

{ am fully alive to all the responsibilities 
which surroand me and weigh me down. 
ize fully the mighty stake which Louisiana and 
the whole South have in thorough conciliation; 


I real- | 


but I will not seem to be contented with terms | 
which, under the name of compromise, take all | 


and yield nothing. 
still teas can I give my public assent to that which 
1 think is neither just, fair, nor kind. If we are to 
be crushed, let us not, at least, lose our self-re- 
gpect, Brave men, struggling for their rights, 
may be stricken down in the strife; but, even when || 
all is lost, a manly resignation and gallant bearing 
way impart a dignity to misfortune which will 
command the respect even of an enemy, while the 
vain-glorious boasting of pretenders, over achieve- 
ments wrought where all has been disaster, brings 
upon them hie silent pity and deiiberate contempt. 


THE COMPROMISE BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. DOWNS, | 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In roe Senate, May 22, 1850. 

The Senate _— under consideration the order | 
of the day, to wit: the bill to admit California as a | 
State into the Union, to establish Territorial Gov- || 
exnments for Utah and New Mexico, and making || 
proposals to Texas for the establishment of her 
weatern and northern boundaries— 

Mr. DOWNS aaid: ° 

1 regret the course which the debate on this bill 
has taken from the time of the introduction on the 


I cannot seem to approve, and | 


\| 
i} 


| promise bill of that time. 





report of the Committee of Thirteen. I have an- 
ticipated, from the first, that there would be an 
animated debate upon the subject which is now 
before the Senate; but I did not anticipate that it 
woull come up in the manner and shape in which 
it has. 1 should have much preferred that the 
Wilmot proviso, which we all know is to be of- 
fered, should have been moved, and that the dis- 
cussion should have taken place upon the direct 
issue offered by that measure. I should have 
greatly preferred that the main contest should 
have iaken place in that way, to its coming up 
upon issues in relation to which there seems to be 
so much difference of opinion among southern 
Senators themselves. 

However, sir, since these matters have come up, 
it is proper that | should state the views which | 
entertain, and the motives which have actuated me 
. the course | hitherto pursued in relation to 
them. 

Mr. President, when the question which is in- 
volved in this bill arose, some two or three years 
ago, itwas new, Nothing of the kind had then 
occurred in the — of the Government of the 
United States. In all previous cases of acquisi- 
tion of territories, on wo.3 never any doubt as to 
the question of slave it was known and re- 
cognived that slavery | id exist in them. We have 
now made an acquisition of territory from Mekico, 
in relation to which there is a doubt and a differ- 
ence of opinion between the different portions of 
the United States, The le of the South con- 
tend that, under the Constitution of Ge United 
States, they have the right to go to these new ter- 
ritories with their slaves, and they complain that 
the effect of the agitation which is kept up on the 


subject, while the question is unsettled, uy to ex- | i 


clude them from the enjoyment of that right. 

The sagest, most experienced, and wisest men 
of this country have devoted much attention to 
this subject he wisest and best men of the 
South have devoted as much attention to it as to; 


| 
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any other question which has ever arisen in the 
course of our history; and, so far as | know, they 
have never arrived atany solution better than that 
| of leaving the territories in the condition, as re- 
spects the question of the existence of slavery, in 
which they actually are—that question to be de- 
cided by the tribunals of the country when it 
comes regularly before them. We have professed 
our willingness to abide by such decision, wheth- 
er against us or in our favor. We have "insisted 
only that there should be no legislation affirming 
the laws of Mexico or prohibiting us from enter- 
ing those territories with our slaves, leaving us to 
our rights—such as they may be under the Con- 
stitution of the te States or the laws of Mex- 
ico, as modified b 
Now, Mr. Preadent, for the two or three years 
ast, during which the agitation of this subject 
as continued, I have not known of a single 
| southern man who has ever insisted upon or asked 
| for any positive legislation in favor of slavery 
in the territories or for any other plan than this. 
It is true there have been some modifications pro-. 
posed, Some have been and some are desirous 
that the Missouri compromise should be applied | 
to these territories, with an implied pean | 
that slavery should go into a portion of the terri- | 
tory; for the Missouri compromise, in its literal 
terms, does not establish slavery or recognize its 
existence in any portion of territory, having been 
applied to a territory differently situated; but 
ati the principle of non-intervention has 
een adopted and promulgated by the South, and 
is that tn which we have almost unanimously 
| concurred as the just and most appropriate claim 
} of the South. 
This, Mr. President, was the principle with 
| which we began in 1848, in the celebrated com- 





| sition upon which we could stand to make any 
| available opposition to the pretentions of the North. 
| The South were willing to take it. It was not 
| that they were entirely satisfied with it, or that 
|| they ought not to ask anything more; but, Mr. 


'| President, it cannot be denied that when that com- 


| promise was defeated by the aid of some southern 


| votes, not here, but elsewhere, there were loud 


and long complaints by the constituents of those 

| members who had been instrumental in defeating 

| it. 1 believe that that compromise was entirely 

| satisfactory to the southern people. It placed us 
in @ position to obtain security for such rights as 
we actually possess, and which we have not ob- 
tained since. What has been the consequence to 
us of the rejection of that compromise? What is 
our condition now with respect to the State of Cal- 
ifornia? We have lost all foothold there; and we 
have lost it in consequence of the fact that that 
compromise wasylefeated. 

Now, Mr. President, what reason have we to 
believe that we shall gain anything in the South 
by defeating this compromise ? We have lost by 
just such a course heretofore; and we shall lose 
y it now, if we persist in it. Our principle is 
as true now as it wasthen. Time changes not 
truth. Weare in a minority. We have at no 
time had so favorable a compromise offered us as 
this. If we reject it, it will be utterly impossible 
that we shoud ever get so far again towards a fair 
and reasonable compromise on this subject. The 
compromise is undoubtedy less than, in my opin- 
ion, would be entirely just to the South; but a 
compromise is in its very nature, a mutual ces- 
sion of supposed ee in part, in order to secure 
the comalatle er. I supposed that every southern 
member of this House would accept so reason- 
able a’ compromise as this, not as the whole of 
what they would desire, but as the best which 
they could hope to obtain as a compromise; and I 
cannot believe now that southern men here can 
exert their influence for the defeat of these meas- 
ures, brought forward under such circumstances, 
and go home to their constituents without receiv- 
ing severer rebuke than fell upon those who were 
instramental in defeating the compromise of 1848. 
For myself, I have not placed myself, and do not 
intend to place myself, in a condition to meet with 
that rebuke. 

Mr. President, some members of the Senate, 
and my honorable colleague (Mr. Soute) one 
them, seem to be extremely surprised with that 
| provision of the bill now andes consideration, 


That was the only po- || 


2 eee 








| ritories. 
| we wanted to obtain the admission of that princi. 


—- 
which prohibits the action of the an levis} 

tures upon this subject of slavery a 
col e was not here at that time, "(ees ») or he 
would not have expressed 80 much surprise a: . 
provision which is precisely the same as that whi . 
was contained in the Clayton compromise bj) ea 
was approved by every member from the South, 
‘this is precisely the same provision, eve 
literal terms. It was thought then a most im 

ant provision for the safety of the South, - lee oe 
thought then, as pow, that the ublic Opinion of 
those Territories was against the institution of 
slavery. We have certainly abundant reason to 
believe now that it is so since the transactions 
which have occurred in California, and after wha; 
fre. know of what is likely to oceur in New Mex. 


mn in itg 


| ie 

‘Mr. HUNTER, (interposing.) My friend from 
Louisiana is mistaken in a material fact, |; jg 
true, sir, that the bill as originally introduced had 
these identical words. It is equially true that they 
were stricken outon amendment. Instead of them 
the words were “ prohibit or establish slavery.” 

Mr. DOWNS. I havea primed bill, which | 
supposed was the corrected bill. It is, however, 
entirely immaterial whether the language was 
amended or not. The idea is still materially the 
same, It amounts, indeed, to precisely the same 
thing. The idea was there, and the idea is here. 
I do not care atall how it is expressed. 1 do noi 
care what form of words was made use of to con- 
vey it. The principle was, that the territorial 
government should not prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
That was the whole of it. But, when 


ple, it was very natural that it should occur to our 
northern friends that they should not, on the other 
hand, have the power to establish it. 

Now, Mr. President, is there any reason to be- 
lieve that the subject is less important now than it 
was then? Is there any more reason to believe 
that slavery will be rer aanrees in those 
territories now than then? you not hear con- 
tinually from New Mexico that the inhabitanis 
there are as much opposed to slavery as they have 
shown themselves to be in California? Have you 
not seen, within the last few days, an eloquent ap- 
peal from the Delegate from that Territory to his 
constituents, advising and urging upon them the 
formation of a State constitution, and that they 
should present themselves here, forthwith, for ad- 
mission into the Union, after the example of Cali- 
fornia? And can you have a doubt, if they do 
organize themselves into a State, that they will 
exclude slavery by their own action? 

Mr. President, there is still another part of that 
section which makes this matter still more import- 
ant. There is a provision, as there is in all terri- 
torial bills, that all laws passed by the territorial 
legislature shall be sent to ao and if disap- 
proved are null. Now, sir, does any one here 
suppose that the Congress of the United States, 
in its present disposition on this subject, or in any 
disposition in which it is ever likely to be, would 
ever disapprove of any law which might be passed 
ty & territorial government awe slavery? 

ever, sir; you must begin at the foundation. 
That is the only way you can ever fix it. | can- 
not see why, then, there should arise@&ny objec- 
tion to this provision. On the contrary, 80 far 
from amounting to the Wilmot proviso, as has 
been stated, 1 think that the omission of it would 
be sure to amount to the Wilmot proviso. 

As to the first amendment by my friend, 
the Senator from senonee! (Mr. Have) I was 
not particularly informed of it; still 1 would have 
voted for it, and I shall vote still more cheerful! 
for the amendment of the Senator from Maryland, 
(Mr. Prart,} which has been as a substi- 
tute for it; but to dispense with the provision alto- 
gether I never can consent; and I did not suppose 
that there was a single man from the South who 
would not regard some such provision as indis- 
pensable, or who ro eae vote the bill pees 

something of the kind. It is immaterial what 
form.of words the amendment is in. The great 
point is, that the legislature of the territory shall 
not have the power. 

President, i in answer to my honorable 
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iT 
nstitutional provision, but other more || this bil#must be interpreted according to the speech | all of us fought during the last campaign. I: is 
eos mae of the Senator from Kentucky the other oy, || the very doctrine which we presented in all our 


‘ate guards, is not a sound one, to the ex- 
en he carries it. I do not think that 
am guards are essentially necessary. | 
f police regulations. My honorable friend states 
shat itis necessary to. have some police regulations 
iq regard to rights in slave property. Now, 
j ask the Senator if it is the custom in ail species 
of property to have special laws to regulate the 
rights of property, and to guard against injuries 
in respect to that property ? Slavery is a species 
of property. in some-cases there are special laws 
applicable to it, and in other cases there are not. 
But there are laws in New Mexico applicable to. 
ij other species of property, which would apply 
siso to this species. It has been stated repeatedly, 
that, after the introduction of slavery, there was 
no special law of any kind authorizing or prohibit- 
ing it. Lask, where were the statute regulations | 
authorizing slavery in Virginia, when the first im- 
rtations were made there? I doubt very much 
whether there were any such statutes or special 
provisions in Louisiana and Florida, when slaves 
were firstintroduced into them as Spanish colonies.* 
No doubt, for years after it was introduced, there 
was no such provision, because slaves were under- 
stood to be property. And the very idea of the 
existence of slavery carries certain rights with it. 
We do not provide certain laws against depreda- 
tions in regard to oxen, sheep, hogs, and other || 
kinds of cattle; and yet they are a speciea of 
property. Therefore, where is the necessity for 
making special provisions as being absolutely ne- 
cessary for this species of property? Ido not see, 
then, why any such amendment should be made 
to that language. It isnot just what I like, but I 
adopted it because it had been settled upon in a 


reasonable objection could be made to it. It was 
what was agreed upon before, and what I sup- 
posed there was little disposition to disturb again. 

Mr. President, I think it is premature to enter 
into the discussion of the merits of this-bill ona 


He speaks || territories. I should like to know why it is to be 
| in 


| mot proviso on the grounds which are objection- 
former bill; and therefore I considered that no || 


| ject is very brief. 
| thing that the South has ever contended for. 





preliminary question, and J am sorry to see that 
ithas been done. But inasmuch as it has been 
commenced—inasmuch as the welfare of the coun- 
try, in my opinion, redlires the bill, amended, as 
thee it will be, should pass—inasmuch as | do 
not wish to have it killed prematurely, before it is 
perfected, by calling it hard names, and as hard 
names have been applied to it upon some grounds 
which I think are without foundation, I choose, at 
this early stage of the proceedings, to reply to 
some of the arguments made against it. 

One of the arguments made by my colleague and 
others was, that although there is nothing in the 
bill which amounts to the Wilmot proviso, or a 
recognition of the principle contained in the sec- 
ond resolution of the Senator from Kentucky, yet 
the bill itself is of such a nature that this inference 
might be drawn, especially when taken in con- 
nection with the speeches made on the subject, and 
the report of the committee. Now, I think the 
speeches made upon the subject and the report of 
the committee have nothing to do with the inter-’ 
pretation of this bill. Why, my colleague says 





*This opinion is corroborated by the argument of Senator 
Mason, of Virginia, on the Oregon bill, in 1848. He said: 
“The first negro slave that was landed on our shores, 
brought his condition with him from the land of his birth. 
“The condition of slavery is fixed in the country whence 
the subject comes. It no to create 
it here, as seems to have been . The first slaves im- 
ported into Virginia, were landed from a Dutch skép, in 
1620, and were purchased by the planters. The common 
law was then the law of the colony. By that law-their con- 
dition as property was recognized; and under its pervading 
Principle, that the issue follows the condition of the mother, 
‘us sequitur ventrem,) their descendants, as well as the 
escendants of every subsequent importation, have re- 
mained in . There never was any statute in Vir- 
ginia creating slavery, nor was there any need of one toes- 
tablish that institution.”? 
in reply to Mr. Nu.es’s argument, that “ when a slave is 
taken to a State where there is no such relatiOu, he becomes 
free,” Mr. Mason said : 

“Sir, [ think T have established, as a legal position, the 
Very opposite. When the condition of the su os fodmnet | 
. , it be temporary or = recog- 

case PY law and enforced, as a legal right ; and if it be the 


ies 
It does require positive or Jaw to destroy it; and such 
laws have been passed in States where siavery has been 
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proving the existence of the Mexican laws in these | 
according to the Senator’s speech, any i 
more than according to the opinion of my colleague } 
upon the same question. For my part, | consider | 
the able argument of my colleague on this point |, 
infinitely superior to that of the honorable Senator | 
from Kentucky. I believe that it would be so con- || 
sidered in any court of justice, and that the scale || 
would be turned in our favor. At any rate, the 
one has as much to do with the interpretation of 
this law asthe other. But the truth is, as it often | 
happens, men vote for the same thing for different | 
reasons—reasons which are satisfactory to their | 
own minds, but which have nothing to do with | 
the bill itself. A report is made here; it is not | 
acted on by the Senate; it does not have the ap- | 
probation of the Senate; you are told by the hon- | 
orable chairman of the committee that almost all |, 
the provisions in that report had not the unanimous | 


concurrence of the committee; that many things || 


were concurred in for different reasons; and that it || 
was a mere statement of reasons by the majority 
of the committee who concurred in the several || 
ints reported upon. It is not acted on by the | 
nate, and it bas no material bearing upon the | 
question. But if this were not the case—if this | 
report were material—if the law were to be con- | 
sirued according to this report, | would be wijling |, 
to base it upon that, and to say that there is suffi- | 
cient reason in that report to satisfy the South of 
the existence of slavery there. A mistake has | 
gone abroad as to this report. We are constant| 
told that the report places the exclusion of the Wil 


able to the South, and that is a reason why we 
should not vote for this provision of the law. 
That is a mistake. The reason given on this sub- 
It isclear, and it contains every- 
Give 
us what this report contains upon this particular 
subject, and we will ask no more. It takes ex- 
actly the position the Democratic party have con- 
tended for, which was maintained by the honorable 
Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,} and which 
was advocated by the South, and beyond which 
we never wish to go. I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to this part of the report. It is very 
brief, and | believe a great deal of unnecessary 
speaking has been made about it, because it is not 
sufficiently separated from the sentiments of the 
honorable chairman, contained in his speech: 


“The bill for establishing the two territories, it will be 
observed, omits the Wilmot proviso on the one hand, and, 





slavery into any part of the new territories. That proviso 
has been the fruitful source of distraction and agitation. Lf 


| it were adopted and applied to any territory, it would cease 


on the other, makes no provision for the introduction ol | 


to have any obligatory force as soon as such territory were | 
admitted as a State into the Union. There was never any 
occasion for it, to accomplish the professed object with 
which it was originally offered. This has been clearly 
demonstrated by the current of events. California, of all 
the recent territorial acquisitions from Mexico, was that in 
which, if anywhere withia them, the introvuction of slavery 
was most likely to take place ; and the constitution of Cali- 
fornia, by the unanimous vote of her convention, has ex- 
pressly interdicted it. ‘There is the highest degree Of prob- 


ability that Utah and New Mexico will, when they come to || 


be admitted as States, follow the example. The proviso is, 

as to all these regions in common, a mere abstraction. Why 

should it be any longer insisted on? Totally destitute, as it | 
is, of any practical import, it has, nevertheless, had the per- | 
nicious eff-ct to excite serious, if not alarming, conse- | 
quences. [t is high time that the wounds which it has 
inflicted should be bealed upand closed ; and that, ta.avoid, 
in all future time the agitations whieh must be produced by 





» the conflict of opi..ion on the slavery question, existing, as 


this institution does, in some of the States, and prohibited, 
as it is, in others, the true principle whieh ought to regulate 
the action of Congress in forming territorial governments 
for each newly-acquired domain, is, to refrain from all legis- 
lation on the subject in the territory acquired, so long as it 
retains the territorial form of governmeut—leaving it to the | 
people of such territory, when they have attained to a con- 
dition which entities them 10 admission as a State, to de- 
cide for themselves the question of the allowance or probibi- 
tion of slavery. The committee believe that they 
express the anxious desire of an immense majority of the 
people of the United states when they declare, that it is 
high time that good feelings, harmony, and fraternal senti- 
a should be again revived; and that the Government 
should be able once more to proceed in its great operations | 
to promote the happiness 
disturbed by this distracting cause.” : 
Now, if southern men ever objected to this, | 
should like to know what their odjections are. It | 


is the very doctrine of my honorable friend from | 
| Michigan, (Mr. Cass]— . 


very doctrine for which 


| point; at a future st 
| deem it my duty to do so. 
|| now stands, and I can still see a great deai favor- 
| able to the South. 
| ing for in this controversy ? Against the probibi- 


and prospurity of the country, un- 
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discussions on the Clayton bill, It is all we have 
ever asked; and yet we are told that this report 
itself, even if it is not the thing itself, amounts to 
the second resolution of the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky. Why, sir, there are provisions 
in this bill of which I do not approve, and I hope 
they will be amended; but, as | remarked a little 
while ago, | hope it will not be killed by calling 
it hard names—by comparing it with other things 


| to which it has no resemblance. Take up its pro- 
visions, and analyze them. Look at them as 


they have been considered here. Examine them 
by all the tests of reason and logic; and if you 
find them obnoxious, reject them; but do not 
kill them by crying out ‘‘mad dog.’’ Do not 
compare them with things to which they have no 
resemblance; but take them upon their own merits. 
Especially is such a course out of place here, when 
the Senator from Kentucky has avowed that the 
bill contains not his provision—contains nothing 
which purports to be his second resolution, He 
has given it up, as | understand, and has yielded 
the point upon the views contained in the bill, and 
the principle adopted in the report. Th.s report 
in that preet has received the full approbation of 
every southern man upon the committee, and the 
phraseology of it was draughted by an able south- 
ern man. It is agreat mistake, then, to suppose 
that there is anything in the report that is injuri- 
ous or objectionable to the South on this point. 
If that report had taken the ground that the Wil- 
mot provieo was constitutional, or any other ar- 
gument of the kind, suen objections might be 
raised; or if the concluding part of the sentence 
had not been incorporated, where it is express! 

said, in so many words, that no interference halt 
take place enti the State comes to be admitted 


| into the Union. 


Mr. President, the question is frequently asked, 


| what does the South gain by this compromise? | 


| think, sir, they gain a great deal. It would not be 
| 8 compromise if we were to get everything we 
| ask for. We ought not to expect that. 1 wish 
| very much to have that portion of the bill amend- 
| ed, and I hope it will be amended, which gives to 
California the whole of the boundary which is 
embraced in her constitution. I think there is no 
| reason for itasitis. I think all the reasons which 
| apply in favor of her admission as a State do not 
| require that we should extend her limits so far. 
[ shall not enter into the discussion now of this 
e of these proceedings | may 
But take the bill as u 





What have we been contend- 


tion of the Wilmot proviso. Is this in the bill? 
We are told that a provision against slavery has 
| already been applied to California, and that, if we 
| sanction and adinit that, we give up our principle, 
It is true that such a provision has been applied, 
| but not in the way we have been fighting against 
| —not by the Congress of the United States. We 
have never taken the ground that a Staté cannot 
form its own constitution. I think that the South 
has been unfairly dealt with in this matter. I 
| think it is an Executive proviso which has been 
| applied there—a proviso in consequence of the 

non-action of Congress—but still it 1s not, 1 con- 
tend, a violation of any principle upon which we 
ever stood. 

But, sir, look at the balance of this territory. 
| California, though it embraces a very large and 
| valuable portion of this territory acquired from 
*Mexico, is not all of it by any means. It is wo 
| more, perhaps, than one-fourth or one-third of the 
whole. It is true, it-is said that it is the most 
valuable part. It may be so, It is not certain 
| that it is so. There are some reasons to be- 
| lieve it, but there may be great mistakes upon 
this subject. There is one matter which haa been 
| referred to by the Senator from Virginia, con- 
| tained in the report of Mr. King, which has also 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| been referred to by my friend from: Mississippi, 


(Mr. Davis,] as gomg to show that it is a mis- 
take to infer this territory of Utah is sterile and 
| of no value. We are told that on the Colorado 
| there are indications of fertility—that on the Gila 
there resides a tribe of Indians, living in a state 
of comfort and partial civilization, superior to any 
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savages on the continent, and that they have an 
ample country to sustain them. This much we 
are told, Mr. President, in regard to that valley, 
of which we know scarcely anything, which 1s 
watered by the Colorado. ere may be valuable 
Janda there, though we know but little about them. 
As for New Mexico, we are wanting in informa- 
tion there, also. The settlers there have been en- 


croached upon by the Indians. Many mines have || 


been abandoned in co uence; but there are 


some facts which lead us to believe that it may be | 


more valuable than we have sapposed. If that 
country is so aterile and barren as it is represented 


to be, and there are no valuable precious metals in | 
it, how did it happen that some two hundred years || 


a/o, situated as it is in the very centre of this great 
cntinent, it was colon'*-4 in advance of Califor- 
na, which is on the sea-coast, and which ought to 
have attracted attention so much sooner? I con- 
sider that éffeets ef that kind are not produced 
without causes. ‘There must be found some cause 
for the earlier settlement of this country. 

Again, «ir, if this is a sterile country, why is it 
that the principal trade with Mexico has for years 
traveled over deserts and among Indian tribes 
from Missouri, to this part ofthe Mexican territory ? 
Perhaps the most valuable trade they have ever had 
there was the gold and silver which these caravans 
brought from Mexico, from this barren country. 
True, many of the mines are net now known 
to be worked—are not now occupied. Their re- 
sources are very lite now; but it = turn out, 
and | betieve in all probability it will turn out, 
when American settlers have driven back those In- 
dian tribes to their fastnesses, and oper these 
mines, that they will be found to be of great value. 
But whether they are, or not, we have got a prin- 
ciple applied to the Territories, which are three 
times as large as California—a principle for which 
we have always contended, and, whatever other 
men may think, one’which | consider of great im- 
portance, 

Mr. President, there is another principle of the 
compromise which has been as-ailed, [t is that 
with regard to the fugitive slave bill. Very much 
to my surprise, my honorable colleague, in dis- 
cussing this part of the subject, seemed to think 
that the committee had taken that subject up as if 
injustice had been done to the North, and not to 
the South, and that the provisions of the bill were 
calculated to satisfy the North and not the South. 
Now, | never so understood it. If my honorable 
colleague has any doubts upon the subject, I pre- 
sume, if he will make a motion, when the bill 
comes up, to strike out the section, I venture to 
say that he will find many northern men—there is 
not one northern man who will not go most cheer- 
fully for striking it out. Now, what is this sec- 
tica?) Why, we are told that instead of lessening 
the difficulties of recapturing fugitive slaves, it 
will increase them. It will not bear that con- 
struction, But if it does, like every other pro- 
vision of the bill, it can be amended. But, as it 
now stands, it is not subject to the objections 
which are presented, What is it? It provides, 
that, in order to obviate the difficulties in making 
a in the State to which the slave may escape, 

cfore the owner goes, he may go before some 
court, and take a copy of the record, which shall 
be considered evidence of his right to this propetty 
in him, and, upon presenting such other testimony 
as may be necessary, he shall have a right to take 
his siuve home with him. 

There is probably a difference of opinion as to 
the true construction of this clause. Perhaps the 
honorable chairman of the committee gives a dif- 
ferent construction from what I would give. My 
construction is only that it isa cumulative remedy 
to aid us in the use of our rights—that it affords 
us additional evidence, and takes nothing away 
that we now have, 

My. CLAY, _Will the honorable Senator allow 
me to say that T coneur entirely with him in the 
construction he has put upon it? It may be neces- 
sary—and it will be recollected that we thought 
there waa a ibility of its being necessary—to 
meke some litte modification in ae the amend- 
ments oe with the bill. He is right. 

Mr. DOWNS. = Hete is er: 
be seen that it provides for additional remedies, 
and takes away none: 

“ When eny paisen bet@ to labor or serviee in any State 


7 
| to that? 
t 
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or ‘Territory, or in the District of Columbia, undesthe laws 
| thereof, shall escape to another State, he party to Whom 
| such service is due may, by himself or legai agent, a: ply 
| te any court of record, and make proof thereol; whrreupon 

the said court shall cause a general descripuon of the per 

son so escaping to be made, and a transcript of this, duly 

authenticated by the signature of the clerk and seal of the 
| court, shall be taken to be full and conclusive evidence of 
| the fuet of escape, and that labor and service are due by the 
person, before any judge, commissioner, or other authorized 
officer of the United States, betore whom be may be brought 
when found. Opon this certificate, and other evidence, if 
| necessary, substattiating it, the person so escaping must be 
delivered up.” 

The southern man may take it, if he chooses; 
| if not, he can go as he does now. [| conceive that 
the construction of my honorable colleague is 
altogether erroneous. 

Well, again, sir, as to the provision for a trial 
by jury. Can there be any reasonable objection 
None at all. Is there a southern State 
in the Union which does not authorize a trial by 
| jury to slaves asserting their freedom? This fre- 
quently occurs in my State, and 1s tried as any 
| ovher issue. I consider it as amounting to nothing 
at all. We say, and say truly, that none but 
honest men endeavor to recapture their slaves; 
and if it is so, | ask what objections an honest 
man can have to give a bond for this trial? Why, 
there are stronger objections to the laws of some 
of the slave States, which protect the slave in his 
effort to regain his freedom, by takiag him out Of 
the power of his master, who is compelled to give 
| bond or other guarantee to secure him in his pur- 
| suit. Weof the South have complaints enough 

to make, that are well founded; and | hope that 

we will never make any other. It only weakens 
| the force of these we have. Let it be known that 
| we are a liberal people, without prejudice, and we 
| look at things as they really are. If we do other- 
| wise, our northern friends will say nothing rea 
| 





sonable will satisfy us. 


provision about fugitive slaves, and about the 


District of Columbia, is no part of this bill, and 


| does not properly come up here for discussion. 
| But T allude to & now merely to prove that the 
| objections that are raised are without foundation. 
But suppose that lL am wrong in all these ques- 
| tions—that this bill is objectionable. Ladmit that it 
is objectionable in some oi its features—that it 1s not 
as good as we could wish. | admit that, too. But 
before southern men can reject this, they ought to 
see what better they can do. Why, my honor- 
| able friend the other day said, that if we adopt this 
section it admits the idea that Congress has a right 
| to interfere with slavery in the territories; which 
I do not think, because the action of Congress on 
this subject, and the action of territorial legisia- 
tures authorized by Congress, may be very differ- 
ent. Asl understand, 1 has been laid down that, 
in ordinary cases, Congress has no right to legisiate 
for the tefritories. She, however, may regulate a 
power in the initiative State which she could not 
exercise directly herself. 

But my honorable colleague tells us that if we 
pass this provision as it is, the next day perhaps 
the Wilmot proviso will be imposed on these ter- 
ritories. 





i would like to know whether there is 





But, Mr. President, that |) 


Senate, 


see made, that it is a fair and honorab| 
mise—one. in which the South give up no prey 
ple—one in which they sacrifice ite a 
they have contended for . > True teh 
they have been unfortunate in that part of a 
lation to California; but that is not the larger re. 
of the territory; and if that were larger, they = 
the proud sausfaction of knowing they = 
yielded no principle. Well, Mr. Presiden: a 
we not to make some sacrifice to settle this 8 t 
tion? Is this constant warfare of the ion 
against the South, and the South against * 
North, a desirable state of things? Js it to r 
persisted in, and favored for a day, when it can be 
stopped? Does it not lead to dangers on eve 
side? Or is it not the interest of every of 
to stop it as soon as possible? f shall not be ae. 
cused, Mr. President, of not standing up for and 
defending the rights of the South as warmly a 
any one. | have done it heretofore; I shall do it 
again. I have as many motives for doing g0 ag 
most other men. Butt would like to know wha: 
ground I stand upon. ‘If the Wilmot proviso ig 
adopted, | know that we have a principle to stand 
upon. I know that we have an issue. | was 
struck, sir, the other day, with a very remarkable 
sentence in one of the able letters addressed io 
the honorable Senator from Mississippi, (Mr, 


| Foore,} upon this subject by a distinguish 
| South Carolinian. He says that, in ar 


this question, for his own part—and I suppose 
that is the feeling of a good many of that honored 
State of South Carolina—he would prefer an issue 

if he could get a good one; but that this compro. 
mise would give no such issue. I should like to 
have a good issue, too, if we must have a contest, 
We could fight better, with more credit and satis. 
faction to ourselves, with a good issue than if we 
have none, or a bad one. He, therefore, con. 
cludes, wisely, | think, that the South had bet- 
ter take the compromise than resist on such an 
issue. I hope, sir, if this question is settled, that 
we may have no need of an issue hereafter—a 
least for many years tocome. As you were tol! 
yesterday by the honorable Senator from Ken- 
twucky, [Mr. Cray,] with regard to the Missouri 
compromise, we shall ha¥e many years at least of 
quiet. Wemay have troubles hereafter—perhaps 
we shall; but I trust it will never be necessary for 
the South to stand up in resistance against this 
Government. We shall have a better issue than 
we would have now by the adoption of this com- 
promise. 1 do not think the South requires that 
we should be captious, and catching at every litle 
apparent slight inequality thatcan be imposed upon 
us. Weak men, sir, not conscious of their own 
strength and theirown powers—men whose dig- 
nity and whose position are not established and 
firmly fixed—may be particular about offences, and 
aggressions, and punctilios, Small nations, sir, 
should stick to principle, and weak powers should 
be careful of the slightest encroachment and insin- 
uation against them, bepa@use they may be the 
commencement of encroachments more dangerous 
and serious. Great nations may with propriety 


not avother thing that-is much more likely to || adopt a different policy; they can afford to over- 


happen, if we rejectit. 4? we will take nothing 
but the whole loaf new, 1 would ask with what 
| countenance we can hereafter, when we find we 
| cannot get it, ask of the North any assistance in 
getting a fair and reasonable compromise? Why, 
if we do not adopt thia compromise, the Wilmot 
proviso will then be Or, if that is not the 
case—if this strange and unaccountable doctrine 
of the Administration to leave the territories to 


look unimportant slights and injuries of this kind. 
if, sir, the South was feebleand weak; if she was in 
danger of being trampled upon now, if she was even 


_as weak as the colonies in the revolutionary war, 


with two or three millions of population, theo | 
might be more gnxious to guard her against any 
apparent slight. this is not the case. When 
I kriow that she consists of seven or eight millions 
of population, whose exports amount to a large 


shift for themselves—this doctrine which was || portion of the exports of this Union; that she has 


commented upon so ably by the Senator from 
Kentucky on yesterday—if this should be adopted, 
what can we expect from it? Do we not antici- 
pate already—are we not looking every day fora 
constitution to come from New Mexico, already 
cut and dried, prohibiting slavery? Do you not 
know that the Administration wail use ail their 
power to bring this about? Did you not see the 
appeal of the Delegate from that Lerritory, which 
was laid upon your table, to that effect? 1 would 
ask the gentleman—I would ask all who oppose 
this bill—whether that state of things is preferable 
to the one that would exist if this vill pass? 

L think, then, Mr. President, there is somethi 
in this bill; | think there is a great deal in it. 
think, with some modifications which I hope to 


annually, from her resources, some sixty or sev- 
enty millions of surplus produce—when | recollect 
that my own little State, in the late war, with 4 
popuiation of some 300,000, (half of them slaves,) 
ser.t 6,000 troops to the field in two weeks, and in 
a fo country, and equipped them, and paid 
for it in cash, without borrowing a single dollar; 
and although this was afterwards, at her 
leisure, refunded by the United States, yet if it had 
not been, she could have borne it and much 
more—when [I recollect this, and other instances 
of prowess evinced by the » L cannot think 
her so feeble as to make it necessary to lke 
offence at any imaginary wrong or apparent 
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th. But, when we are strong, | will not be 
“sand touchy, and avoiding and flying from 
opie ; because | know, if the da 
ai never May Occur; are ’ y 
ee must come, we have the power to meet 
U dee Mr. President, if L took a different view 
"this subject, | should still feel myself com- 
ied to vote for this compromise for another 
reason, which 1 will now state. - “ 
Whatever opinions we may entertain here, sir, 
_ opinions are of little avail, without the sup- 
— of our constituents. Lam not one of those, 
rd no one will accuse me of avoiding responsibil- 
jam ready to take it upon all occasions, | 
; “¢ taken it upon some occasions on this very 
nestion; 1 shall take it again whenever it is neces- 
ot - | would take it now, if I thought the inter- 
wis of the South would be promoted, even againat 
their wishes—if I thought it unsafe for the South 
o adopt it. But, sir, the South must govern them- 
wlves—not the Senate or the Congress of the Uni- 
ied States govern them. They. have decided this 
yetsion, and | would acquiesce unequivocally and 
decidedly in their decision. I do not set up myself, 
snd | do not think the Congress of the United 
Sigtes ought, to dictate to the people. That isa 
reat mistake, to undervalue the intelligence and 
wisdom of our constituents. They understand 
their own interests a great deal better than many 
public men suppose. 1, for one, am disposed to 
follow, not to lead them. When they have adopt- 
ed an opinion, | do not think it right for me to 
siand up here and oppose it. I come here not to 
advance their interests beyond what they demand. 
They are at home, in comparative quiet, and can 
betier judge of this matter than we can. All men 
know, who have much experience of legislative 
matters, thata very different state of feeling and 
opinion —_ exist at the seat of Government and 
athome. ‘The very collision here at the Capitol 
produces excitement. We imagine wrongs which 
do not exist, and get into excitement that will not 
be felt the moment we are separated. Our people 
at home are less passionate. They judge more 
impatially. They see the whole question before 
them. Why, sir, we are so much worried here 
in the business, that even things transpire here un- 
der our own eyes, that we have less knowledge of 
than those at home, or we would have, if we were 
there. Now, sir, | have infinitely less knowledge 
of the public affairs at Washington than I could 
haveathome. I there consulted the papers, saw 
all that was worth reading in the speeches of Con- 
gress, saw all these matters, and formed a deliber- 
ate opinion; but now | am so much pressed for 
time, have so much business to attend to, and su 
much excitement am I kept in, that | cannot decide 
calmly and form such a correct opinion as | could 
when | was at home. Sir, whatever opinion | 
might entertain upon this subject, satisfied as lam 
that there is an unequivoeal expression of opinion 
inmy State in favor of this compromise—that is 
a strong reason why I should support it. The 
nature of it was pretty known before the com- 
mittee acted; it 1s gene known now; and we 
have a response about which there is no doubt. 
Well, sir, in my own State, | have looked at 
every paper, and have not seen a single one to op- 
pose it. I have seen a good many ble in- 
dividuals of that State; I have received many 
letters; and neither in person nor letter have | 
known a single individual, Whig or Democrat, 
that says Louisiana will not acegpt this proposi- 
ton, 
_ To show that I am not mistaken upon this sub- 
ject, | will ask the Secretary to read two extracts— 
one taken from a leading Democratic paper in the 
State of Louisiana, (the Louisiana rier,) and 
the other from a Democratic paper in Kentucky. 
The Secretary read the extracts, as follows: 
From the N O. Oowrier.—*< If, then, this vexed question 
be autcably settled, and peace and harmony restored to the 
£ antry, no thanks will be due to General Taylor and the 
Galaxy of talents in his Cabinet. The principles of the com- 
Seuee by the committee are precisely those set 
by General Cass in speeches and letters betore the last 
Presidential election; Uney are precisely 
lerference in any case with the wishes of the of a 
territory respecting the toleration or prohibition of slavery. 
Congress have nothing to do with the business; let the peo- 
Pie irame the constitution to suit themsel\ +; let them have 
slavery oF not as pleases 


them best. 
“ This 
Fate enn of Came anf common sense, but not of 


From the Louisville Democrat.“ Tug REPORT OF THE 
Coumirrux oF Tuinteen.—The bills reported by this com- 
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mittee are just about what we expected, and we believe 

they are the bes, that cau pass Congress, either now or 

hereafter. They are not what will suit ditter North or 

South, ee four-fifths of both sections of the Union will 
tiesce 


* It is the interestof the southern States to take this com. _ 


promise, rather than protract the discussion, in hopes of 
anything better, The South can support the bills reported 
by the committee without any sacrifice of principle, andone 


great point for the peace and security of the Union will be | 


gained. It will be settied that the power of Congress is not 
to be employed on the subjec: of shivery anywhere, except, 
perhaps, in the District of Columbia; end the provisions on 
that point will quiet the question for a long tine to come. 
Ken y cannot object to abolishing the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, when she has long since abolished it 
in her own borders. Indeed, this ought to have been a 
southern measure, in order to make the laws respecting sla- 


very in the District conform to the common policy of the | 


slave States of the same latitude. What has been found 

good policy for the slave States generally is equally good for 

the District of Columbia, one would suppose. 
* . * * * * * 

*¢ We cannot now abandon the position of the Democratic 
party in 1848, Itis as good now as it was then. 
matter of principle then—it is so still. We believe it be- 
longs to the people of a territory to determine their own do- 
mestic institutions when they come to form State govern- 
ments; and we do not believe in the right or the expediency 
of Congress undertaking to shape these institutions by au- 
ticipation. i 3 . 7 " 


¢ We believe that four-fifths of the people of the United 


States will be satisfied with the arrangement. Why the || this 
Her apprehensions are | : 


South should object we cannot see. 
from the power of a dominant sectional majority. Now, 
when the jurisdiction over the subject is formaily abnegated 
by Cengress, it strikes at the root of theevil. Stick to the 
principle and we have nothing to fear. 

“ This is the principle we have always maintained, and 
we see no good reason to change. We cannot see how any 
Democrat who sustained General Cass at the last presiden- 
tial election can withhold his support from these bills, 
They are framed upom the very basis advocated throughout 
the canvass by the whole Democratic party. 


« We are confident these bills will pass intheend. They | 


commend themselves Loo strongly to the good sense of all 
parties to be defeated. If there is any doubt, let the masses 
speak out from all sections of the country. We are confi- 
dent that an overwhelining majority will sustain the com- 
mittee’s report. Itis not the mere work of thirteen men. 
It imbodies the conclusions that the moderation aud good 
sense of the country have come to iv all quaiters of the 
Union. It is acompromise on the only ground of com- 
promise. Itis a national endorsement of the soundness of 
the policy of the De ratic party, proposed at the start 
and advocated up to this time with uncommon unanimity.” 


Mr. President, | have but a word more to say. 
I have given some of the reasons already why | 
thought this measure, amended, as | hope it will 


It was a | 


| the best chance the South will perhaps ever have 
of settling tms question fairly and honorably, 
and without blood. | believe now that a conjune- 
ture of circumstances exists which will never exist 
again. And mark whatltell you: Let this oppor- 
tunity pass, and the South are left in the minority— 
a hopeless, a helpless, an unavailing minority. We 
have now a chance which will never occur again. 
Let us not, then, pause; let us not hesitate; let 
we talk together hike brethren and friends. Mb there 
is anything im these bills which we do not like, 
| let us endeavor to amend them; let us perfect them 
| as far as we may be able; let us do the best we 
| ean, in a spirit of mutual kindness, concession, 
and compromise. But let us not set ourselves up 


|| to control the opinions and feelings of others; let 


us Not attempt to dictate measures to the majority, 





|| being as we are, in a minority. 1 hope, then, that 


|| our southern Democratic friends especially, witb, 

all of them, pause long before voting against this 
|| measure. | know that they are anxious to have 
|} some amendments, which | hope will be made; 
|| but £ ask them, | earnestly entreat them, to pause 
|| before they commit themselves irrevocably. i do 

not think, indeed that it is the province of wise 
|| statesmen to plunge in the dark. I do not ask 
| am a southern man in all things. Anx- 
|| ious as I am togo for this measure—desirous as | 
|| unquestionably am to give the South all her just 

rights—yet, if a better plan can be presented, } 
| will vote for it. But 1 do not intend to leap in 
i} the dark, orto be responsible for the course of 
|| events which time may develop, but which | can- 
|| not see, and from which lean hope no good. I 
|| hepe, then, sir, thatthese differences of opinion, 
which I do not understand to be very material, 
will not be carried to extremes, but that there may 
be a general feeling of concord and harmony among 
all those who have the interests of the South at 
heart. There are other reasons, of a most import- 
ant kind, which | might urge, but 1 will not 
dwell upon them now. I may have occasion to 
advert to them as this measure progresses. But 
bdo again express my earnest hope that our 
southern friends will not differ on matters of mi- 
nor importance, but that they will concentrate all 
their energies to effect a settlement of those agi- 
tating questions in which the interests of every 
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be, should not be hastily rejected by members section of the Union are so deeply involved. 


from the South. I will now most earnestly appeal 


to my Democratic friends from the South on the | 


subject. One great difficulty which we have 
always had to contend against, upon this question, 
has been division. If we had always stood united 
toa man in the South—both parties, Whigs and 


Democrats—if general politics had never been in- | 


troduced on this subject, there never would have 
been this difficulty in settling this vexed, danger- 
ous, and sectional question of slavery. But for 


the mixing of general politics on this question, the | 


compromise of 1848 would have passed. 


it is only on particular conjunctures that this 


question can be settled satisfactorily to the South. 


i believe that we are now in one of these conjunc- 
tires. We of the South have had great difficulties 


to contend with on this matter. 
nority. 


We are in a mi- 
It is only under particular circumstances 

s can succeed in securing our rights. The times | 
are now propitious. The Administration, which 







ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA, 


SPEECH OF MR. HENRY BENNETT, 
OF NEW YORK, 


I~ tue House or Representatives, 
May 27, 1850, 
\| In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
|| Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Conatitution of California, 

Mr. BENNETT said: 

After an angry and long discussion, betraying so 
much warmth of feeling and difference of opimion, 
where the subject under consideration—the admis- 
sion of California—is hardly spoken of, but an- 
other and more exciting one—that of slavery-——oc- 
cupies all minds, | know how unwise i is to 
enlist in the strife,and how impossible it is to 
avoid repetition; and yet, finding nothing else can 


j 


opposes us, and which if strong could defeat us, is | be done, | cannot fesist the impulse tg add another 
now weak and wavering. The Whigs of the || to the long list of speeches already made, with no 
South are with us. We have some powerful sup- || better reason for doing so than that rendered by 
port which we have no right to expect under other 
cireumstances. Our Democratic friends from the 


North and West are with us now. 


All we need, 


then, is the perfect union of the Democrats of the | : 
South that have never separated before. Shall we | North or the Seuth, whatever | may say of either. 


the friend of Job, when he said, “I will answer 
also my part, 1 also will show my opinion "— 
claiming as such only to have it regarded, for I 
\| have no authority or inclination to speak for the 





not have it, then? Who shall prevent? Who 
shall take that awful responsibility? Who shall 
defeat our last chance of success? 1| shall most as- 
suredly not, for one. 

Yes, sir, I repeat it—for I wish to impress it on 
my Democratic friends from the South—we have 
our Whig friends from the South perfectly united 
with us on this subject. We have strong support 
from quarters from which we have no right to ex- 
pect such support in ordinary times, and they have 


declared that, if we fail in this, they can go with | 


us no longer. Then, sir, once dissolve the charm 
of this compromise, once discard this measure, 
once disaolve the ties which now exist between 
men of all parties and of all creeds, and you lose 


CALIFORNIA. 

As to the admission of California, no one dis- 

tes or denies that her constitution is republican, 
m strict c»nformity to bur system of government, 
It will bear a favorable comparison with that of any 
State in the Union. 

Her popetation is well known to be more than 
double the number entitling her to admission, and 
rapidly increasing; 70,680 entitles her to admis- 
sion, and an excess over that of more than half 
that number, to another representative: so that a 

lation of }06,021 entitles her to admiasion, 
to - — in So The die- 
co in ifornia,and the consequent 
tide of immigration there, have attracted ac much 
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attention, that her condition and population ard its 
rapid increase are matters of general notoriety; 
and, under such circumstances, to require a census 
to be taken would be an idle ceremony and a use- 
less expense. 

Both Florida and Michigan were admitted with- 
out a census being taken; and for the same reason 
—it being generally known that their population 
was sufficient. 

Then, upon both principle and authority, this is 
unnecessary; and especially as a census is to be 
immediately taken under the general law. 

it has been said her boundaries are too large. This 
is a strange objection to make in the face of the re- 
cent precedent established by the admission of Tex- 
as,a State almost unlimited in extent, more than 


nia, and without any boundaries at all—that is, any 
fixed and settled boundaries. Texas was admit- 
ted “ sobject to the adjustment of ail questions of 
boundary,’’ and where they are, is in dispute and 
unsettled to this very hour. California has no | 
diaputed or unsettled boundaries; no claim is | 
made from any quarter to any part of her terri- 
tory. Her title to it all is of the same kind and 
character as toa part. Is it not, then, her right to 
be admitted entire, without division; and what 
reason has Congress to interfere with her bound- 
aries? Would those opposing her admission be 
more willing to admit two States than one? The 
argument is unfounded, and the case of Texas a 
conclusive answer to it. 

All these objections are so feeble as hardly to 
deserve reply. The general-policy has always 
been to admit new States whenever and where- 
ever they have become ready for admission— 

| 


three times as large as the proposed State of Califor- 





s policy never departed from; why should it be 
now ?. No State was ever more justly entitled to 
admission; and there never was any instance in 
the history of the past, where every motive of jus- 
tive and interest, of policy and humanity, so ur- 
gently demanded it. Her countless treasures, her 
people’s welfare, our national greatness and char- 
acter, all require her to be admitted as one of the 
United States, and placed under the care and pro- 
tection of the General Government. Formerly, 
we have purchased and paid millions for —— 
to be made into Suxtes. The territory from whic 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Florida (all 
giave States) were created, was purchased and 
pad for, as well by the North as the South; and 
these States were admitted by the votes of the rep- 
resentatives of the free, as well as of the slave 
States. How dearly Texas was purchased, and.by | 
whose votes admitted, is within the memory of | 
ail. 

But a new spirit has entered the councils of the | 
nation, Now our own territory, whose riches are } 
the wonder of the world, the rocks of whose | 
tnountains, and the sands of whose streams, glitter |, 
with gold, ie opposed and resisted when her peo- 
ple humbly apply for admission, Remember, her | 
people are our people, men from all the States; 
without protection, and in spite of neglect, they |) 
have made and observed law, overcome every dil- | 
ficulty, prospered and succeeded, and now come, | 
asking only the protection of the American Gov- i 
ernment, the rightawf American citicers pe 
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Admission of California—Mr. Bennett. 


Was a slave State ever refused admission because 
it was a slave State, or for any other reason? If 
now, for the first time, a free State is rejected, 
which section acts aggressively towards the other, 
and which commences the aggression? Would it 
be just or right to do this even if not aggressive? 
Nine slave States and only eight free States have 
been admitted. Good faith, fair dealing, “ equal 
rights,”’ and honor (mentioned so often, ) all require 
the admission of, at least, one more free State 
before the account is balanced. It is necessary 
also, in order ‘*to restore the equilibrium of the 
two sections,”’ in this instance, ‘‘ destroyed by the 
action of the Government”’ by admitting as many 
free as slave States. 
Had California adopted a constitution admitting || 
slavery, would not the very men now opposing, 
have insisted apes her admission? ho can 
doubt or deny it? Why then oppose it now? Are 
they unwilling to abide by their own rule, to ac- 
cord to others the same rights they claim? They 
insisted the people should decide this for them- 
selves. The people have decided it—decided it 
unanimously. Will they not submit to that de- 
cision in favor of freedom, the same as. they 
would have insisted upon it, had it been for sla- 


upon the highest authority, the doctrine by which 

exas was amitted, and upon which the South 
have so strongly insisted, as the public press, 
speeches, resolutions, addresses, and proceedings 
of public meetings, abundantly prove. 

In 1847, Mr. Calhoun offered a resolution in 
the Senate, in which this southern doctrine is 
clearly and shortly expressed: 

“ Resolved, That it is a fundamental principle in our po- 
litical creed, thata a in forming a constitution have the 
unconditional right to form and adopt the government which 
they may think best calculated to secure their liberty, pros- 
perity, and happiness, and in conformity thereto, no other 
condition is im, by the Federal Constitution on a State in 
order to be adinitted into the Union, except that its constitution 
shall be republican, and that the imposition of any other by 

ess would not be in violation of the Constitution 


ware 

ut it is said it was doneirregularly. ‘* Neces- 
but in direct conflict with the principles on which our political 
system rests.”’ 


sity knows no law,”’ is bound by no form. Con- 
gress could notor would not act, and left California 
to take care of herself, and to act for herself. She 
adopted the only proper course left to pursue; and 
if her people approve it, if their views are fairly 
expressed, who else can complain? She acted 
in advocating it he said: | 
“ {hold it to be a fundamental principle of our political I 
system, that the people have a right to establisti what gov- | 
ernment they may think proper for themselves. That every 1] 
State about to become a member of this Union, hus a right || 
to form its own government as it pleases, and that in order || 
to be admitted there is but one qualification, and that is, 
that the government shail be republican.’’ ; 
The people of California acted upon this princi- | 
ple. They formed a republican government, and |, 
such as they deemed best calculaied to secure their || 
liberty, prosperity, and happiness—but it excluded |, 


slavery. ) 
In 1850, Mr. Calhoun, in opposing the admission |, 


the South, aaid: 


! 
of California, and inmating upon the demands of is in the matter, ¢ 


“ Wha they (ibe of Catifornia) Bare GOR<, if Fem |) optey m Averyeees tnows 
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is all the people of California have done; and «, 
violates no provision or principle of the Co..." 
tion; on the contrary, it was the only thing a 
could properly do, placed in the condition he 
were by the neglect of the General Governmen 
And again the faith of the na 
: e nation is 
pledged by the treaty with Mexico, to oa y 


the people of the territories ceded by her 1, the 


United States, to a ny those 

the Union as States, and to wait their peop: : 
the rights of American citizens under the Constituis. 
It was upon that condition, and wnder that trea, the 
territory was acquired. 7 

Article 8th of that treaty, after securing to th 
Mexicans who should wish to do so, the right . 
remove with their property, provides as follows: 

_© Those who shall prefer to remain in the said soevies 
ries, may either retain the title and rights of Mexican Citizens, 
or acquire those of citizens of the United States, Ry; they 
shall be under the obligation to make their election Withi 
one year from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of 
this treaty ; and those who shall remain in said territories 
after the expiration of that year, without having declared 
their intention to retain the character of Mexicans, shalj hp 
considered io have elected to become citizens of the Unite 
States.’’ 

This treaty was concluded 2d February, jg4g 
The people of California did not, within one year, 
elect to remain citizens of Mexico, but by joining 
with the Americans in forming a State constity. 
tion, and applying for admission, not only under 
the treaty, but by their own act, have elected io 
become citizens of the United States. 

Article’ 9th provides: 

Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, shali no 
preserve the character of citizens of the Mexican Repubiic 
conformably with what is stipulated in the preceding article, 
SHALL BE INCORPORATED INTO THE UNION OF THE Unrrep 
STares, and be admitted at the proper time (to be judged of 
by the Congress of the United States) 'fo the enjoyment of ai! 
the rights of citizens of the United States, wecording to the 
principles of the Gonstitution, and in the mean time shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty and property, and secured in the free exercise of 
their religion, without restriction.” 

The proper time, according to all previous prac. 
tice oP precedent, for the admiasion of a State, is 
so soon as she has a population entitling her toa 
representative in Congress, (70,680.) California 
has now more than the necessary population to 
entitle her to two. She is, therefore, entitled to 
admission by the express terms of the treaty un- 
der which the territory was acquired. To reject 
her, we must not only depart from the uniform 
policy of the Government, and disregard the rights 
of the people, but violate the rational faith, by 
refusing to fulfill our treaty obligations, and to 
perform the conditions and stipulations of that 
compact, from which we derive all our title to this 
territory. 

SLAVERY. 
Arrayed 7 admitting California, slavery 
resents itself in all its various forms. In my opin- 
ion, this should have nothing to do with her ad- 
mission. The crime ang curse of slavery, as some 
rd it; its blessings benefits, as others coo- 
er it—are nothing to Ter; she takes no part or 
has not to do with cither 
i@ the rea! ai. 
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ual influence is given by the Consti- 
gare of nike all other kinds of property, a rep- 
mentation is allowed upon it. Five slaves count | 


the same a9 three free persons; and a man owning 


| 
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mits this to have been so for the last half century; 
and the gentleman from Virginia, so much hon- 
ored by repeated reference, [Mr. Meave,] boasts, 
that for all this period, **we (the slave states) 


red slaves has the same importance in the | have managed to control the destinies of the na- 
i oreepresentalior asthree hundred and one free || tion.”* 


white persons in the free States, although each of |. 
rty thereof an equal amount. || objected to, because * it is a question of terri- 
slave property has three hun- | tory !”” wi 


them may own pro 
And the owner of the 
red and one chances for office and political prefer- 
ment, while each of the free State men has but one | 
nce out of that number. 
i think [ could select five members of this House 





And now we find the admission of a free State 


if fifteen more free States as large 
as the present, were admitted, the slave States 
would still contain a greater extent of territo- 
ry than the whole thirty free States, by nearly 
8,000,000 of square acres—about the same extent 








from slave States, in all whose districts there are a || of territory contained in the three States of New 


legs number of voters than in some single districts || 


in the free States. The difference may be less 1 
than this; but, at all events, the disproportion is | 
very great. 


| would like to inquire—and will pause for a re- 
ly—if there is a single member of Congress from 
asiave State, who is not an owner of slave prop- 
ety and interested in it? Is there none? Was 
the instance ever known? [f ask these questions 
only to show the extent of this kind of property. | 
Opposition to slavery at th» North is a mere matter 
of opinion; its support at the South is a matter of 
interest, and the South always have prevailed. It 
ig self-interest, personal and political, that makes 
guthern men its advocates and supporters, ‘* for | 
where the treasure is there will the heart be also.’’ 





jtisa law of human nature; we may cease there- || States. 


\| of the slave States are the growth of slave-labor; 


Jersey, Rhode Island, and Connecticu’. 

How has all this happened? The slave interest 
and slave property is peculiar; wherever it goes, it 
is the great controlling interest, and, like Aaron’s 
rod, “swallows up”’ all others. It combines the 


source of wealth and prosperity. The productions 





itis the great propelling power of all their produc- | 
tive industry. 


hundred thousand slave-owners in the United 


States, or about one to thirty of the white popula- || 


tion of the slave States, and about one to one hun- 
dred of the free white population of the United 
And yet they hold in their hands the 


fore to wonder at the zeal and fidelity with which wealth and political power of half the States; half 


men of all parties from the slave States unite on 
all questions tending to promote the interests of 
slavery and of slave property. In this their prop- 
erty consists, on this their political power is reared, 
as an essential element, and to this their undue as- | 
eendency and control in the Government may be 
tnced. “A threefold cord is not quickly broken,” | 
andnonecan bestronger than these, pride, avarice, 
andambition, all enlisted in its support. These have 
the most absolute mastery over the mind of man, || 
and outlive all other passions of the human heart, 1 
growing stronger and stronger, until the last sands 
of life have run. Upon the operation of these with 
all men, or at least with all classes and communi- 
ties of men, wecan calculate, with almost the | 
same certainty as upon the action of mechanical | 
laws. Stronger fetters the arch fiend himself could 

not have forged to bind the African race to an 

tiernity of bondage. I do not say this by way of 

reproach or complaint. Las Cases introduced 

slavery into this country with the best moti@s in 

the world, to save the poor indians from labor. 

He foresaw not the consequences. The framers 





of the Constitution adopted this provision with || senative bound ta it by his personal interest and 
the best motives in the world, to counteract in some || hia politics! aspirations. 
degree, what was then regarded as the disadvan- || of the free Stater i» divided and diverted 


the States in this Union are ruled by this interest 
with aniron rule. Their representatives, person- 
allyand much more politically interested in it, are 
its nal and political advocates, and, as to all 
its interests, are as one man, having one heart and 
one soul. This has given to them the ascendency 
and control of the General Government, while in 
an actual minority even in the slave States them- 
selves. Wealth is power, and union is power: and 
this kind of property, and this alone, unites to pri- 
vate interest and the power which wealth has of 
itself, the whole political power of the territor 
over which it is spread—of all the States where it | 


|| existe, all combined in its interests, and bound to || avails not. 
its support. Property, not men, forms the great ba- | 
la i : ® || erbs of Solomon were now to be written, he would 


sis of political power in the slave States. 
In the free States, this is not so. They have no | 
one great property interest, uniting all others in its 
support; none one-tenth as large, or having the | 
thousandth part of its political influence; none to | 
which a particle of political influence is secured by | 
the Constitution; no one that can control a single 
State, or that has devoted to itself a single repre- 





The productive eee 


nto ten 


ages and evila of slavery. What has been tis || thousand channels,as numerous as the ways by | 


result? 

Instead of the gradual but certainextinguishment | 
of slavery, in consequence of the abolition of the | 
slave (rade, as was confidently expected, these and | 
other causes have led to the careful increase of this — 
kind of property, which has swept before it all | 
wi other imereaia wherever it has gone, until we | 


- ey 
ener ae ae ee | ‘ 


em 


|| which men may invest capital, or seek to acquire 


wealth, each having its own inter@et, and coming 
in collision with some or all of the rest—acting in 
conflict and hostility, without the elements of 
union, and impossible to be united; less in harmony 
with each other than with thie great interest of the 
South, for the production of cotton, rice, sugar, to- 





tow find fifteen sidve Staterin the Union, em: || baero, de , interferes with no interest at the North, 


© Berens “ 


with eeok athee, 
of tires 


It is estimated, there are between one and three | 


|, geented, and new exactions comple’ with. 
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the Government. If that is ever done, the sun of 
‘equal rights”? and of liberty will have set for- 
ever. Then, instead of having, as now, a Govern- 
ment protecting all interests, the weak as well av 
| the strong, so that every man can “ sit under his 
| own vine and fig-tree, and none to molest or make 
| him afraid,’ we should have in its place the 
most odious and arbitrary monopoly the world 
| ever saw—where one interest alone bore away to 
| the ruin and destruction of gjl others. Give but 
this power to the slave States, and all the interests 
| of the North, diverse and different as they are, 
would meet one fate, and share one common ruin. 
Then, all must bow down before the image which 
| the slave power would set up—a thing of deform 
| ity and dread, the blackness of darkness stamped 
upon. its face, and the desolation of destruction 
accompanying its power. Under the despotism 
of an emperor or & tyrant, he has at least human 





|| wealth and political power of the States where it || feelings, passions, and sympathies, to which an 
exists. The labor of a country is its principal 


appeal is not always made in vain. But the dea- 

potism of a monopoly has none of these; it is alike 
| heartless and soulless, borne onward in its course 
| by the current of its interest, regardless of all elee, 
as invariably as the laws of gravitation compel 
the’ rivers and streams of the mountain to seek 
| the sea. 
| Look at the account. This great property in- 
terest and political power combined, has controlled 
every State government where it exists, held its 
offices, and directed its action; has extended ite 
territory far and wide, over the fairest and most fer- 
tile portions of the Union; has held the ascendency 
in the General Government, and swayed its policy 
and measures at its will—often to the injury or 
ruin of particular interests in the free States—at 
one time striking down their commerce, and at 
another their manufactures; has had more than 
double its share of the offices and patronage of 
Government; has admitted more slave than free 
States; has extended itself over a territory more 
than twice as large as the free States, and has now 
pledged and devoted to slavery a territory large 
enough to receive the increase of the whole slave 
population for ages and ages to come,—and all this 
It is from this quarter complaints are 
If the Pray. 





| heard, and new demends are made. 


| find more than four things ‘‘ that are never satis- 
| fied, and that say not, tt is enough; and first 
| and foremost of them all, more insatiable than the 
| grave, would be heard the owners of slave prop- 
| erty, crying * Give! give!" Even now we are 
threatened w'th disunion, because a free State, 
| from a section where slavery does not and cannes 
| exist, ie asking for admission, unless new eoncee: 
| sions are made to the slave Sta.cs, new mivileges 
Sa 
true it ia, that. the more that im yielded to power, 
| the greater are ite demands, Ambition i naturel 
|| to the mind of z2en, and a southern member [Mr. 
|| Meape} has told us it “ is the ruling passion of 
the southern mind.’ That thie ie true of the 
southern politicians, every pege of our history 
ean witness, And the warning of the past should 
(not be forgotten, nor the exercise of our reeson 
' denied to us. Manaces and threats are the worm, 
and phowkd te the last af arpamenta, they pre ae 
a7 ey an (eee 
’ “ete th emer 4? rae 
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attention, that her condition and population and its 
rapid increase are matters of general notoriety; 
and, under such circumstances, to require a census 
to be taken would be an idle ceremony and a use- 
less expense. 

Both Florida and Michigan were admitted with- 
out a census being taken; and for the same reason 
—it being generally known that their population 
was sufficient. 

Then, upon both principle and authority, this is 
unnecessary; and especially as a census is to be 
immediately taken ander the general law. 

it has been said her boundaries are too large. This 


is a strange objection to make in the face of the re- | 
cent precedent established by the admission of Tex- || 
as,a State almost unlimited in extent, more than | 


three times as large as the proposed State of Califor- 


nia, and without any boundaries at all—that is, any | 
fixed and settled boundaries. Texas was admit- || 


ted ‘* subject to the adjustment of all questions of 
boundary,’’ and where they are, is in dispute and 
unsettied to this very hour. California has no 
disputed or unsettled boundaries; 


tery. Her title to it all is of the same kind and 
character as toa part. Is it not, then, her right to 
be admitted entire, without division; and what 
reason has Congress to interfere with her bound- 
aries? Would those opposing her admission be 
more willing to admit two States than one? The 
argument is unfounded, and the case of Texas a 
conclusive answer to it. 

All these objections are so feeble as hardly to 
deserve reply. The general policy has always 


ever they have become ready for admission— 
a policy never departed from; why should it be 
now ?. No State was ever more justly entitled to 
admission; and there never was any instance in 
the history of the past, where every motive of jus- 
tice and interest, of policy and humanity, so ur- 
gently demanded it. Her countless treasures, her 
people’s welfare, our national greatness and char- 
acter, all require her to be admitted as one of the 
United States, and placed under the care and pro- 
tection of the General Government. Formerly, 
we have purchased and paid millions for territor 

to be made into States. The territory from whisk 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Florida (all 


be just or right to do this even if not aggressive? 





no claim is | 
made from any quarter to any part of her terri- | 


|| expressed, who else can complain? 
been to admit new States whenever and where- | 





siave States) were created, was purchased and 

paid for, as well by the North as the South; and 

these States were admitted by the votes of the rep- 

resentatives of the free, as well as of the slave 

States. How dearly Texas was purchased, and,by | 
whose votes admitted, is within the memory of 

all. 

But a new spirit has entered the councils of the 
nation. Now our own territory, whose riches are 
the wonder of the world, the rocks of whose 
rnountains, and the sands of whose streams, glitter 
with gold, is opposed and resisted when her peo- 
ple humbly apply for admission. Remember, her 
people are our people, men from all the States; 
without protection, and in spite of neglect, they 
have made and observed law, overcome every dif- 
ficulty, prospered’ and succeeded, and now come, 
asking only the protection of the American Gov- 
ernment, the rights of American citizens. In jus- 
tice, they are entitled to this, too long withheld; 
and in actingsjustly, we shall also act most wisely. 
The American people expect ahd require this to be 
done; and the voice of the nation will not be un- 
heard or unheeded. It tells us, not to shut out our 
own territory, and reject our own countrymen, de- 
nying to them the rights of our common country, 
(the boasted refuge of the oppressed from every 
iand,) but to admit California as a State, to add 
one more star to our country’s flag, and one more 
strong arm to uphold and defend it, 

All would agree to this, but for another and a 
darker subject that intrudes itself ito every ques- 
tion, and seeks to control the action of Govern- 
ment upon every mesure. Why is the admission 
of California opposing when, as generally con- 
ceded even by those opposing it, ** her right to ad- 
mission is clear?” use California is not 
adapted to slavery, and her people unanimously 
ack to be admitted as a free State! Disguise it as 
you may—disowned and denied as it may be—this 
ie in truth the real and the only objection. Will 
it do to refase admission to a State solely because 
it ie from necessity as well as choice a free State? 
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Was a slave State ever refused admission because 
it was a slave State, or for any other reason? If 
| now, for the first time, a free State is rejected, 
| which section acts aggressively towards the other, 
and which commences the aggression? Would it 


Nine slave States and only eight free States have 
been admitted. Good faith, fair dealing, ‘equal 
rights,’’ and honor (mentioned so often,) all require 
the admission of, at least, one more free State 
before the account is balanced. It is necessary 
also, in order ‘‘to restore the equilibrium of the 
two sections,”’ in this instance, ‘‘ destroyed by the 
action of the Government”’ by admitting as many 
free as slave States. | 

Had California adopted a constitution admitting | 
slavery, would not the very men now opposing, | 
have insisted upon her admission? ho can 
doubt or deny it? Why then oppose it now? Are 
| they unwilling to abide by their own rule, to ac- 
| cord to others the same rights they claim? They 
| insisted the people should decide this for them- 
selves. The people have decided it—decided it 
unanimously. Will they not submit to that de- 
cision in favor of freedom, the same as they 
would have insisted upon it, had it been for sla- 
very? 

But it is said it was done irregularly. ‘ Neces- 
sity knows no law,’’ is bound by no form. Con- 
gress could notor would notact, and left California 
to take care of herself, and to act for herself. She 
adopted the only proper course left to pursue; and 
if her people approve it, if their views are fairly 
She acted 
upon the highest authority, the doctrine by which | 
| Texas was a‘mitted, and upon which the South | 
| have so strongly insisted, as the public press, 

speeches, resolutions, addresses, and proceedings 
of public meetings, abundantly prove. 

In 1847, Mr. Calhoun offered a resolution in 
the Senate, in which this southern doctrine is 
clearly and shortly expressed: 

“ Resolved, That it is a fundamental principle in our po- 
litical creed, that a people in forming a constitution have the 
unconditional right to form and adopt the government which 
they may think best calculated to secure their liberty, pros- 
perity, and happiness, and in conformity thereto, no other 
condition is imposed by the Federal Constitution on a State in 
erder to be adinitted into the Union, except that its constitution 
shall be republican, and that the imposition of any other by 
Congress would not only be in violation of the Constitution 
hut in direct conflict with the principles on which our political 
system rests.’? 

In advocating it he said: 


“ {hold it to be a fundamental principle of our political | 





system, that the people have a right to establish what gov- 
ernment they may think proper for themselves. That every 
State about to become a member of this Union, has a right | 
to form its own government as it pleases, and that in order 
to be admitted there is but one qualification, and that is, 
that the government shall be republican.”’ 

The people of California acted upon this princi- 
ple. They formed a republican government, and 
such as they deemed best calculated to secure their 
liberty, prosperity, and happiness—but it excluded 
slavery. 

In 1850, Mr. Calhoun, in opposing the admission 
of California, and insisting upon the demands of 
the South, said: 

** What they (the people of California) have done, is rev- 
oluti and rebeilious, anarchical in its tendency, an 
calculated to lead to the most dangerous consequenves.” 

© The assumption upon which the Executive and the in- 
dividuals in Califurnia acted throughout this whole affair, is 
unfounded, unconstitutional and dangerous.” 

Have “fundamental principles’’ changed so 
soon? Ordid they only allow the people to ad- 
mit slavery, as in the ease of Texas, but render it 
unconstitutional for them not to admit it, as in the 
case of California? In other words: The people 
are to decide this for themselves. If they decide 
for slavery, it is fixed as fate, and irrevocable as 
death; if y Ae decide for freedom, it is not only 
unconstitutional and dangerous, but revolutionar 
and rebellious. Rebellious against what? Not the 
people—it was their act. Not the State govern- 
ment—that they established. Not the General 
Government—under that they sought submission. 
Rebellious only against long-cherished political 
designs ! 

ow was it irregular? The first principle of 
self-government is, that the people have the sole 
SS to make their own constitutions and laws. 
is er must carry with it the incidental 
right to do this at such time, and in such manner 
as their interests and welfare may require. This 


Ho. ov Reps, 


is all the-peopte of California have done... 
violates no provision or principle of aa thie 
tion; on the contrary, it was the only thing ms 
could properly do, placed in the condition the. 
were by the neglect of the General Govern” 
eae ae TREATY. . 
nd again: the faith of the nation is 
pledged by the treaty with Mexico, to —— 
the people of the territories ceded by her. a8 . 
United States, to i those territories the 
the Union as States, and to admit their people ee 
the rights of American citizens under the Constitution 
| It was upon that condition, and under that treaty the 
| territory was acquired. 
| Article 8th of that treaty, after se 
| Mexicans who should wish to do go, the right to 
| remove with their property, provides as follows. 
“Those who shall prefer to remain in the saiq sonia: 
ries, may either retain the title and rights of Mexican Citizens 
or acquire those of citizens of the United States. By; a 
shall be under the obligation to make their election witht, 
one year from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of 
| this treaty; and those who shall remain in said territon 
after the expiration of that year, without having declared 
| their intention to retain the character of Mexicans, shq)j he 
| considered io have elected to become citizens of the Unite) 
| States.” 
| This treaty was concluded 2d February, 94g 
| The people of California did not, within one year, 
| elect to remain citizens of Mexico, but by joining 
with the Americans in forming a State constity. 
tion, and applying for admission, not only under 
the treaty, but by theit own act, have elected ig 
| become citizens of the United States. 
Article 9th provides: 

“Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, shall no 
preserve the character of citizens of the Mexican Repubiic 
conformably with what is stipulated in the preceding article, 
SHALL BE INCORPORATED INTO THE UNION OF THE Untrep 
States, and be admitted at the time (to be judged of 
by the Congress of the United States) ‘fo the enjoyment of ail 
the rights of citieens of the United States, according to the 
principles of the Constitution, and in the mean time shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty and property, and secured in the free exercise of 
their religion, without restriction.” 

The —— time, according to all previous prac. 
tice and precedent, for the admission of a State, is 
so soon as she has a population entitling her toa 
representative in Congress, (70,680.) California 
has now more than the necessary population to 
entitle her to two. She is, therefore, entitled to 
admission by the express terms of the treaty un- 
der which the territory was acquired. To reject 
her, we must not only depart from the uniform 
policy of the Government, and disregard the rights 

of the people, but violate the rational faith, by 
| refusing to fulfill our treaty obligations, and to 


CUTING to the 


| perform the conditions and stipulations of that 
compact, from which we derive all our title to this 
| territory. 


SLAVERY. 
Arrayed against admitting California, slavery 
resents itself in all its various forms. In my opin- 
ion, this should have nothing to do with her ad- 
| mission. The crime ang curse of slavery, as some 
rd it; its blessings benefits, as others con- 
sider it—are nothing toNer; she takes no part ot 
lot in the matter, and has nothing to do with either. 
And yet everybody knows this is the real difi- 
culty standing in our way, and this is the subject 
ica almost entire attention. pe 
t is difficult to speak of. slavery without exci- 
ting prejudices on one side or the other. | hope! 
may avoid this, for I intend to speak of it only a8 
its friends clai have it regarded—merely as & 
litical question, as a great property interest, and 
its political effect and influence. No matter, for 
this purpose, whether slavery be moral or immoral, 
a blessing or a curse,—as to that I havea fixed 
Opinion, one that, as Benedict says, “ fire could 
not melt out of me, I should die in it at the stake; 
bat waiving all this, so repeatedly discussed, and 
about which we differ so widely, let us examine it 
politically, without mi ing or assailing 
either the North or the South. ‘ 
It is said there are now between three and four 
millions of slaves in the United States, and that the 
value of this kind of is from fifteen to 
eighteen hundred mi dollars. Will not 
this immense amount of wealth, this great property 
interest, always have ‘ts full tin a popular 
and representative Government? It is impossible, 
in the nature of things, to be otherwise; it always 
has had and always will have. But to this kind 
of property, and to this only, more than 
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a ical influence is given by the Consti- 
gare of nlike all other kinds of property, a rep- 

ration is allowed upon it. Five slaves count | 
ihe same as three free persons; and a man owning | 





le ofrepresentatior. as three hundred and one free 
ine persons in the free States, although each of | 
hem may owR property thereof an equal amount. 
And the owner of the slave property has three hun-_ 
dred and one chances for office and political prefer- 
ment, while each of the free State men has but one | 

out of that number. 

| think [could select five members of this House 
from slave States, in all whose districts there are a 
ies number of voters than in some single districts | 
in the free States. The difference may be less | 
than this; but, at all events, the disproportion is | 





t. 
"ould like to inquire—and will pause for a re- | 


ly—if there is a single member of Congress from 
asiave State, who is not an owner of slave prop- 
ety and interested in it? Is there none? Was 
the instance ever known? I ask these questions | 
only to show the extent of this kind of property. | 
Opposition to slavery at the North is a mere matter | 
of opinion; its support at the South is a matter of | 
interest, and the South always have prevailed. It 
ig self-interest, personal and political, that makes 
southern men its advocates and supporters, ‘* for | 
where the treasure is there will the heart be also.’? | 
itiga law of human nature; we may cease there- 
fore to wonder at the zeal and — which 
men of all parties from the slave St unite on 
all questions tending to promote the interests of 
slavery and of slave property. In this their prop- | 
erty consists, on this their political power is reared, 
as an essential element, and to this their undue as- 
cendency and control in the Government may be | 
traced. “A threefold cord is not quickly broken,” 
andnonecan bestronger than these, pride, avarice, 
andambition, all enlisted in its support. These have 
the most absolute mastery over the mind of man, 
and outlive all other passions of the human heart, | 
growing stronger and stronger, until the last sands | 
of life have run. oean the operation of these with | 
all men, or at least with all classes and communi- | 
ties of men, weean calculate, with almost the | 
same certainty as upon the action of mechanical | 
laws. Stronger fetters the arch fiend himself could 
not have forged to bind the African race to an 
eternity of bondage. I do not say this by way of | 
reproach or complaint. Las Cases introduced 
slavery into this country with the best moti@®s in 
the world, to save the poor Indians from labor. 
He foresaw not the consequences. The framers 
of the Constitation adopted this provision with 
the best motives in the world, to counteract in some 
degree, what was then regarded as the disadvan- 
tages and evils of slavery. What has been the 
result? 

Instead of the gradual but certain extinguishment 
of slavery, in consequence of the abolition of the 
slave trade, as was confidently expected, these and 
other causes have led to the careful increase of this 
kind of property, which has swept before it all 
all other interests wherever it has gone, until we 
now find fifteen slave States in the Union, em- 
bracing its most fertile and productive portion. 

We find that more slave than free States have 
heen admitted since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, extending over @ territory more than twice 
pen as the free States, by 7,720,302 square 

reg. 

We find that the free States have about two-thirds 
of the free white population of the United States, 
and yet, instead of having had two-thirds of the 
offices and patronage of the Government, they 
have had only about one-third from first to last. 
We find the slave States have about one-third 
of the free white population, and yet they have 
had about two-thirds of the offices and patronage 

the Government during ts entire existence. 

| believe this is noe tion; taking all the 
civil, naval,and military, and including the 
whole period of the existence of the Government, 
fer Ne estimate ig within and not beyond 
ma find the slave States have held the sway and 
al dency in the National Government, from 
omnes iis cise of its pasrea of all 
“— — men. Mr. Crax 
EW Sertes—No. 41. 





hundred slaves has the same importance in the | 


|| this kind of property, and this alone, unites to pr. 
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and the gentleman from Virginia, so much hon- 
ored by repeated reference, [Mr. Mrave,] boasts, 
that for all this period, *“*we (the slave states) 
have managed to control the destinies of the na- 
| tion. 

| And now we find the admission of a free State 
| objected to, because ‘it is a question of terri- 





| tory !? w if fifteen moré free States as large 
as the present, were admitted, the slave States 
would still contain a greater extent of territo- 





| ry than the whole thirty free States, by nearly 
| 8,000,000 of square acres—about the same extent 
| of territory contained in the three States of New 


| Jersey, Rhode Island, and Connecticu’. 
How has all this happened? The slave interest 

} 

| 


is the great controlling interest, and, like Aaron’s 
rod, “swallows up”’ all others. It combines the 
wealth and political power of the States where it 
exists. The labor of a country is its principal 
source of wealth and prosperity. The productions 
of the slave States are the growth of slave-labor; 
itis the great propelling power of all their produc- 

tive industry. 
It is estimated, there are between one and three 
hundred thousand slave-owners in the United 
| 


and slave property is peculiar; wherever it goes, it 


i 


States, or about one to thirty of the white popula- 
tion of the slave States, and about one to one hun- 
dred of the free white population of the United 
States. And yet they hold in their hands the 
wealth and political power of half the States; half 
the States in this Union are ruled by this interest 
with aniron rule. Their representatives, person- 
allyand much more politically interested in it, are 
its personal and political advocates, and, as to all 
its interests, are as one man, having one heart and 
one soul. This has given to them the ascendency 
and control of the General Government, while in 
an actual minority even in the slave States them- 
selves. Wealth is power, and union is power: =nd 


| 
| 





vate interest and the power which wealth has o!' 
itself, the whole political power of the territory 
| over which it is spread—of all the States where ik 


its support. Property, not men, forms the great ba- | 
sis of political power in the slave States. 

In the free States, this is not so. They have no 
one great property interest, uniting all others in its 
support; none one-tenth as large, or having the 
thousandth part of its political influence; none to | 
which a particle of political-influence is secured by 
the Constitution; no one thatcan control a single 
State, or that has devoted to itself a single repre- 
sentative bound to it by his personal interest and 
his political aspirations. The productive property 
of the free States is divided and diverted Ynto ten || 
thousand channels,as numerous as the ways by 
which men may invest capital, or seek to acquire | 
wealth, each having its own interéSt, and coming | 
in collision with some or all of the rest—acting in 
conflict and hostility, without the elements of | 
union, and impossible to be united; less inharmony | 
with each other than with this great interest of the | 
South, for the production of cotton, rice, sugar, to- 
bacco, &¢., interferes with no interest at the North, | 
as their several interests interfere with each other. 
These various and conflieting interests of the free 
States can no more be united into one great con- | 
trolling interest and one species pf property, than | 
all the various and conflicting religious creeds and | 
opinions of men could be united into one faith, and 
all men worship in harmony at one altar. The | 











property of the free States can be changed from | rica 
and applied to different pur- || country and of the Union is no unmeaning thing. 


one thing to another, 


poses and pursuits, Slave property must evercon- | Disunion! No, air; 


tinue the same in its identity, direction, and pur- | 
poses; it is unchangeable; each article lasts for life. 


Again 
denied their ‘* equal rights.’’ Show me any just 
cause of complaint, propose the remedy, and | 
will go as far as the most southern man to afford | 
the proper relief. I have an intelligent and en- | 


ightened constituency, such as any man might j 


! 
jooris feel proud and honored to represent; and if I 
now their sentiments, there is not aman amo 

them who would not condemn me if I would not | 
do this; I should condemn myself if I did not. | 
But I cannot consent to surrender to the owners 
of any one kind of propertyy North or South, 
having a common interest, the entire control 


mits this to have been so for the last half century; | 
| 





exists, all combined in its interests, and bound to || 
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the Government, If that is ever done, the sun of 
“equal rights”’ and of liberty will have set for- 
ever. Then, instead of having, as now, a Govern- 
ment protecting all interests, the weak as well as 
the strong, so that every man can “ sit under his 
own vine and fig-tree, and none to molest or make 
him afraid,” we should have in its place the 
most odious and arbitrary monopoly the world 
ever saw—where one interest alone bore sway to 
the ruin and destruction of g}l others. Give but 
this power to the slave States, and all the interests 
of the North, diverse and different as they are, 
would meet one fate, and share one common ruin, 
Then, all must bow dowh before the image which 
the slave power would set up—a thing of deferm- 
ity and dread, the blackness of darkness stamped 
upon-its face, and the desolation of destruction 
accompanying its power. Under the despotism 
of an emperor or & tyrant, he has at least human 
feelings, passions, and sympathies, to which an 
appeal is not always made in vain. But the dea- 
potism of a monopoly has none of these; it is alike 
heartless and soulless, borne onward in its course 
by the current of its interest, regardless of all else, 
as invariably as the laws of gravitation compel 
the’ rivers and streams of the mountain to seek 
the sea. 

Look at the account. This great property in- 
terest and political power combined, has controlled 
every State government where it exists, hele its 
offices, and directed its action; has extended ite 
territory far and wide, over the fairest and most fer- 
tile portions of the Union; has held the ascendeney 
in the General Government, and swayed its policy 
and measures at its will—often to the injary or 
ruin of particular interests in the free States—at 
one time striking down their commerce, and at 
another their manufactures; has had more than 
doubler its share of the offices and patronage of 
Government; has admitted more slave than free 


| States; has extended itself over a territory more 


than twice as large as the free States, and has now 
pledged and devoted to slavery a territory largs 
enough to receive the increase of the whole slave 
population for ages and ages to come,—and all this 
avails not. It is from this quarter complaints are 
heard, and new demends are made. If the Prov; 


| erbs of Solomon were now to be written, he would 
| find more than four things ‘‘ that are never satis- 


fied, and that aay not, it is enough;” and first 
and foremost of them all, more insatiable than the 
grave, would be heard the owners of slave prop- 
erty, crying **Give! give!’ Even now wa are 
threatened with disunion, because a free State, 
from a section where slavery does not and canno, 
exist, is asking for admission, unless new conces~ 
sions are made to the slave States, new privileges 
granted, and new exactions complied wih. So 


| true it is, that. the more that is yielded to power, 


the greater are its demands. Ambition is natural 
to the mind of man, and a southern member [Mr. 
Meape}] has told us it “is the ruling passion of 
the southern mind.’’ That this is true of the 
southern politicians, every page of our history 
can witness. And the warning of the past should 
not be forgotten, nor the exercise of our reason 
denied to us. Menaces and threats are the worst, 
and should be the last of argumenta; they are 98 
idle as they are impotent, alike weak and wicked. 
Not here from this Capitol should the treasonable 
ery of disunion go forth. But it matters not. The 
people know that “he that is not for them i# 


| against them;” and if not with partisans and 


wil 
of | 


liticians, mad with passion or ‘blinded by am- 
ition, with the American people the love of ™ 


were every Senator and Rep- 
| resentative in Congress to conspire to accomplish 


'| the unholy deed, (1 beg pardon for the illustration,’ 


and again it has been said, the South are i 
| their lips, and treason in their hearts, set about its 


I know it is impossivle,) and with disunion on 


consummation, they would be but ‘as a r 

-shaken by the wind,’’ “like dust swept before 
the hurricane”? Great as their power may be, 
they would find it was derived from the people 
and had departed forever. For them there would 


| be no political resurrection—no repentance could 


| atone the past; their reward would be a wide in- 
heritance of infamy—the execrations of the present 
and of future generations. But disunion should 
not be talked of; the possibility of such an event 
should never be admitied. If it is to come, let it 
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come unheralded and unannounced. No prophet | stupid than brutes in intellect; not only below an tion and subserviency, should prove wee 
ean see far enough into futurity to foretell the |) African, but without even the capacity of a mon- | tached to the t interest involving th Most a. 
time. Politicians are dreadfully alarmed at the || key—that of imitating their superiors. Profound | personally, and from which potitic ally = own, 
dnnger the people are in of rising against and | and satisfactory as these reasons may be deemed! | and power, and patronage must be sought Place, 
overturning their own Government. But the peo- || | have ventured to suggest still another: that in|) But it will be asked, if the free States hold 
ple dream of no such thing, and feel no alarm. || the slave States one interest concentrates and con- | merical majority, cannot the equally a nu. 
Of this | speak from some personal observation. || trols their whole political power and action, and_| their interests to the injury of that of the _ 
The necessity which compelled me to be absent || that this is not the ease in the free States—a reason | States? Certainly not! This fact is conclas; - 
from my seat soon afier the commencement of |! entirely sufficient, irrespective of the eo power | proved and demonstrated, by the past amg 
the session, gave togne an opportunity of hearing | of slavery, or the boasted superiority Uf southern | the country. The free States have had the, of 
many of the “sovereign people’? speak; and || men. | merical majority, and yet the slave States = 
arnongst them all, 1 heard no sentiment in favor || In the practical operation of a popular and rep- | had the ascendency in the Government, direcied 1. 
of disunion—I neither saw nor heard of a single || resentative Government, if one man or one inter- | policy and measures, and * controlled the dest) ie 
disunionist; on the contrary, all were ardent in || est controls one-third, or even one-fourth of the || of the nation.”’ This is of itself a full angy “4 
their devotion and attachment to the institutions || votes, and the others have not a common interest || all fear upon that subject. = 
of their country. And it was always sure to be || and bond of unior, but are divided by their inter- | Besides, it is itmpossible for the addition of 5, 
said—-* there is no danger of disunion while || ests, prejudices, feelings, or even by accidental || States ever to operate to the injury of the tights of 
General Taylor is President.” That also was a || causes, that man or that interest, instead of hav- || the slave States, or of the owners of slave py , 
sentiment in which all agreed, and an end of all || ing, as would be supposed, only one-third or one- |) erty: Prop- 
argument. Men of all parties, Whigs and Dem- || fourth of the power, has in fact a great deal more, || First. Because they are protected with 
ocrats, if peril or danger threatened the country, || and canand will control the action of the Govern- | est care by the Constitution. 
relied with unbounded confidence upon the Presi- || ment in ninety-nine cases in a hundred; all experi- 1 other kind of property on earth were ever , 
dent. The people have not misjudged, nor is that || ence proves the truth of this. Different interests, || scrupulously protected in all their rights iy seaeed 
confidence misplaced. He has won it by a life of |, like different. parties, generally nearly equalize and | to it, personal and political, as are the owners of 
devotion and fidelity to his country, and if danger | destroy each other; one can rarely ever get as | slave property by the Constitution, and for an 
were really to come, there never was a man since | strong as two to one against those opposed to it, || obvious reason. 
Washington, around whom the whole American | and even then a vote of one-fourth of the whole | In order that no majority, (for the slaveowners 
people would rally with such heartfelt enthusiasm. || delegation, united, would defeat any measure sup- | were notthen expected tocontrol the Government) 
But I repeat, there is no fear, no danger of dis- | ported by two-thirds, and opposed by one-third of || actuated by feelings of hostility to slavery, shouid 
union. The gentleman last addressing the com- || the remainder. Take, as examples, the election of || ever have it in their power to interfere with it, or 
mittee (Mr. Tomas) tells us there is no one at the || Speaker and Clerk during this session. How || with the property or rights of its owners, Cop. 
South who favors disunion. I tell you there is || many, in fact, controlled the result? Take a pro- || gress -wagiprohibited from all power over it in the 
none at the North; if one can be found who shall || tective tariff, uniting, perhaps, at the North, more || States where isted. It was protected in those 
engage in so hopeless a cause, he may well thank || interests in its favor than any other measurevever || States, and even beyond their limits, if slaves ¢s. 
Heaven for his good fortune, if permitted, like | did; and yet more than one-third of the votes ofthe | caped; and a representation was also given upon 
Auron Burr, to g» down to his grave dishonored || North are for free trade; they balance as many || slave property—a peculiar and unequal privilese 
and despiard. ou may talk of disunion, and || more, and only the remainder from the free States || granted to the owners of no other species of prop- 
you may call spirits from the ‘‘ vasty deep,’’ but || are of any account in deciding the question—one- || erty. 
thev will not come, and the Union willendare. —_| fourth of the whole, united, defeats the measure by || __ If twenty free States should be admitted, and all 
Another voice from the South is heard calling || a decided majority. | the slave brates but one should abolish slavery, 

in warning to forbear: * You are strong, we are | It was natural and inevitable, then, that the || leaving only a single slave State, that State would 
weak; give to us our equal rights.’”’ Is it true that | slave interest, uniting and combining in its sup- || be justas secure in all its rights, personal and pO 
this great interest, that holds in, its hands the en- | port, not one-fourth or one third only, bat nearly || litical, of property and of representation, and of + 
ergy, the wealth, and the political power of half | one half of the whole political power, and the resi- || every right guarantied by the Constitution, as jt 
the States in the Union, is weak—is in danger || due not united but divided, should uniformly have || is now; they would be and remain precisely the 
from the conflicting interests of the free States, || had the ascendency and controlled the policy and || same in all things. It is therefore impossible for 
not one of which can control a single State, or has || measures of the Government. | the slave States ever to be injured by the admis. 
exclusively devoted to itself a single vole? Was || But if to any one great property interest, an ac- | sion of free States. 
the amount of slave property, or the extent : tual majority were given, it wouid have the whole Second. Because they have a further protection 
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its political power, ever before so great as at |) power, and exert it to prpmote its own interest; it || from ail encroachment: should a majority ever in- 
this moment—eighteen hundred millions of dol- || would crash beneath it all other interests, or sub- || vade the constitutional rights of the slave States, 
lars, and the whole political power of half the | vert them still fur‘her to advance itsown. It would || there is acoérdinate branch of the Government— 
States in the Union, united in a single interest, and | be power and self-interesteombine!. Give this power || the Mdiciary, placed above and beyond party strife, 
straggling for permanent ascendency in the Gov- || to the slave States, and every ‘terest of the free || or sectional prejudice, to adjudge and declare the 
ernment it has so long controlled? Is that weak ? || States would be as helplessly aud hopelessly under || law to be unconstitutional and void, and to arrest 
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it is a fearful power—too strong to fear encroach- 


ment; stronger than any other; stronger than all || the dominion of his master. Beneath the same || Third. Because so great a property interest, ex- 
the divided interests of the free States. Let the || power Would fall, not only the property interests || tending over. more than two-thirds of the Union, 


! its dominion, as ever an individus. slave was under | and prevent all invasion or encroachment. 
past be the proof. The experience-of half a cen- | of the North, but their political rights also. The || strong in wealth, and holding nearly one-half of 


Ua 


tury cannoterr, That is not theory, or opinion, || difference between black and white is not plainer || the whole political power, and still. increasing as 
or argument. It is fact, it is history, it is actual | than between placing the power of this Government || fast asslave population increases, the greatest prop- 
demonstration. , Til in the hands of a single interest, and placing it in || erty interest in the Union, if not im the world, 

The free States have had the numerical majority, || the hands of all interests in the country, carefully || (exclusive of the earth and the productions of the 


and yet the fact that, for haifa century—for atime, preventing any one, however great. from obtaining || soil, which, like the air of heaven, are common to 
‘“* whereof the memory of man rurineth not to the | an absolute ascendency over all the rest. In the || all,) can never be encroached upon; there is no 
eontrary’’—the slave States have had generally the || 


: | one case, every interest is protected in its rights; || danger of that. It would be’ more likely to con- 
ascendency and control in the Government, is ad- | in the other, but one interest has any right at all, |, trol the elections and the policy and measures of 
mitted, and may not be denied. How is this ac- || and that is the arbitrary and despotic right of || the Government, as it has solong done, than to lost 
counted for? One gentleman _ E. C. Caseit]} || power. . even a proportionate share of its too controlling «- 
says it is owing to “the moral power ofslavery.”’ || It has been ask d by the gentleman from Florida, || ¢ . 

To me this sounds very much as it would to talk || [Mr. Caper] how it was possible any interest in Let me give an example on a small scale, 
about * the religion of robber .”* Granting this to | the free States could be injuriously affected by the |, founded in fe although I may not be perfect in 
be an idle and sectional prejudice, is it not strange | addition of slave States, or by their obtaining a || the details: 

that the moral power of all the free States against | numerical majority? And it is argued it could have || A factory company had a eapital of $300,000 
slavery has no political influence? But the moral || no such effect, because the South are always di- || and three hundred shares; ene man purchased 
power of slavery has for fifty years given toa vided by political parties. If this proves there ig | one share more than half, that gave him the power 
minority a political ascendency over a majority! | no danger to the North in adding slave States, it || in the board. He made himself President, with 
“There is something more than natural in this, | equally proves there is no danger to the South in | a salary of $2,000, gave a like salary to one son, 
if philesephy could only find it out.” Another \\ adding free States, for the North are certainly as || as agent, to another as superintendent, and to a” 
gentleman [Mr. Mesos} onye; is substance, this |, much divided by parties asthe South. Indeed, || other as chief. clerk, aad so on, until he had ap- 
proves the South have a superior and the North |, the gentleman urging this argument has been one propriated the whole income. He had the actual 
an inferior race of men; like a southern Senator, | of several to prove by their action during this |) majority, and his interest had the absolute ascend: 
{Mr. Downs,] who proved in some such way that}, session, that party allegiance is stronger at the || ency. TPhe result was, he grew rich, while the 
the condition of the laborers of the free tes || North than at the Bouth: capital of the others, used by him for his benefit, 
(that is, the people of the free States) was But the true position is this: if an actual ma- |, brought to them no return. That man had the 
worse than that of their African slaves—only it | jority were given to the slave States, one interest | same “equal rights’ claimed for the slave States, 
goes further; for if the extent and long continued || ‘would hold the whole power And parties at the || a numerical majority united to a single interes 
ascendency of the siaveholding minority proves | South would not strive to advance the powesless | Had he owned half, but more than any 
the degree of the inferiority of the people of the | interests of the North, far away, of which they || one else, he would have had the moat power, and 
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North, they must be placed still lower, and stand || would know nothing, end care less, and from || if the others were divided, could “generally ” have 
in a very equivocal position between the animal \| which they could fave nothing to hope or to gain; || controlled, but he would not have had the whole 
creation the human race,—men in form, more || en 


\| but the strife would be, which party, by its devo- , 80 a8 to destroy, entirely, therights of the 
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igs chan their equal rights and equal share of po- | 


i| 
aa wer. ee i 
7 . suppose, for a moment—I_ know it is ab- } 


i, impossible, and can never heppen, and that | 
we‘ art of my argument, and the best. security || 
° yi slave States—but suppose it might happen, || 
: the owners of ney one kind of property in | 
oe States, of woollen or cotton factories, or 
yew cattle, or any other kind you please, || 

ore to be granted the same political privileges || 

w) advantages, upon their property, which the || 
© ners of slave property now have, and that these || 
*ritical advantages,.and an increase in its profit- | 
Fjeness, had greatly increased its valu®, (like the | 
igereased value of slaves from the greater profit || 
‘athe production of eee es until, like the || 
frogs and locusts of Egypt, it had spread ail over || 
the free States, became the great controlling inter- || 
est there, and had acquired nearly one-half of the 
ghole political power of the General Government, 
would not an attempt by the ownérs of this kind 
of property, fOr political purposes, to obtain an 
gclual majority, and the absolute control of the 
Government, be justly resisted, as an impruper | 
ysurpation of power, to build up an overgrown | 
snd dangerous monopoly? But it would be no | 
more 80 than the same attempt by the owners of } 
slave property, even conceding (for argument 
sake) that the one kind of property was just as 
unobjectionable as the other, and I would oppose 
sod resist one as strongly as I would the other. || 
if there really existed at the North, as at the | 
South, such a Gyeat controlling and monster inter- 
est, and in the struggle between them for political 
power, the Government must fall into the hands | 
of one or the other, then the arguments, about | 
“equal rights’? and about preserving an ‘equi- || 
librium,” might be proper—but not till then. || 
There never has been, or can be, at the North one | 
gieat controlling interest, and one species of prop- 
erty, uniting to its support the whole political ; 


power of the free States. 
The Constitution secures to the slave States, || 
not only the same political power as the free || 
States, but 0 much more than their equal share, 
as slave representation adds to it. This, taking | 
the slave States together, adds from one-fourth to | 
one-third as many more to their representatives in | 
Congress as they would be otherwise entitled to. | 
In some States, as South Carolina, it nearly | 
doubles the number. This excess, or additign to 
their power, the slave States have always had, to | 
the full extent of their slave bepennee and its in- | 
crease, and are still to have. nd so far, this has | 
given to them not only a superior influence, but a | 
controlling ascendency in the Government. But | 
they fear that the more rapid increase of free than | 
of slave population, will gradually, in some de- 
gree, lessen this controlling ascendancy, until the 
interest of slaveholders and slave property shail 
be reduced and degraded not to a level with the 
interests of the free States, for they have still this 
representation upon their property to its full 
amount, which no northern interest has, but more 
nearly to a level with them, so that they will losea | 
proportionate share of their long-held power in the 
Government; so long held as to be now regarded 
asa right. ‘To prevent this, there is only one reme- 
dy, Everything tending to the increase of the 
white population by any and all means should be 
stopped, to wait for the slave population to keep 
the same relative position and strength it now 
holds. Marriages should be prohibited, foreigners 
forbidden to land upon our shores, and no new 
States admitted, unless they are slave States, 
tthough, according to their d ctrine in regard to 
slavery, the extension of freedom would not add 
one to the free population—it would only give them 
more room; a they are much more crowded 
than the slave States, having about four times as 
great a population upon an equal extentof territory. 
But I we pursuing this too far. If | am wrong in 
any of my facts or conclusions, I shall be happy 
‘Ocorrect them. But I am not wrong in say 
the slave States have no reason to complain of their 
share of the offices and patronage of the Govern- 
ment; it has always been the lion’s share. ey 
can have nothing to fear from the action of this 
Government under the Constitution, no 
how many free States'are admitted. They 

















This is the position the slave States have | 


| ber of its people. 
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ould they l tion of the General Government, and against the 
ways bad, and are likely to have, certainly not || ever object, that they have not their equal share || will of the people of the free territories. It does 


of political power and influence. They have, and || seek to use the power of the General Government 


always have had, much more! 
What cause for complaint have the people of the 


South? The application of a State for admission || 


is nothing unheard-of or alarming. 


to extend slavery and throw open all the free ter- 
ritories of the Union to its introduction. And that 
is to establish slavery where freedom now exists. 


Seventeen | Slaves can only be held as property where slavery 


have already been admitted, the majority of them || is danctioned by law. And upon what principle 


slave States, and much the largest in extent of ter- 
ritory, (th 


have purchased States, we have made war for 
States, we have improved every opportunity to ad- 
mit new States—none have been refused. True it 
is, that in adding new States, the old ones all part 
with a proportionate share of their political influ- 
ence, au States have now only the same 
power that thirteen formerly had. But this was 
never before made an objection. The whole nation 
becomes greater, stronger, and more powerful, and 
each State still retains its just and due share of in- 


| fluence, according to the energy, wealth, and num- 
And this, under our republican |; 


form of Government, is all it should have. The 
slave States have still their full representation on 
all their slave property, according to the Constitu- 
tion; and this is all they should have. 

All the territories acquired of the Mexican Re- 
public were free when ceded to the United Siates. 


|| Their people are opposed to slavery—so much and 
|| so bitterly opposed to it, that southern gentlemen || 
'| tell us any prohibition is entirely unnecessary, and | 


is, therefore, a gratuitous insult totheSouth. The 
Mexican laws prohibit slavery. They are still in 
force in these territories, and will remain in force 
until territorial governments are established, and 
other laws extended over them by which the Mex- 
ican laws shall be repealed of superseded. In 
short, these territories are free, their people desire 
them to remain so, and by the existing laws sla- 
very cannot be introduced there. The establish- 


| ment of territorial governments, without any pro- 


hibition of slavery, is claimed, in order to give an 


| express or implied sanction to the introduction. of 


slavery; to open the door of these infant States 
to its admission, and allow the seeds of slavery to 
be planted there. Do this, and it becomes slave 
territory; for slavery can only exist where it is 


allowed by law, and wherever it is allowed, no | 


matter how few or many of slaves or slaveowners 
are there, it is not free but slave territory—and 


it will remain slave territory forever and a day. | 
As soon as any portion has the number entitling | 


them to a member of Congress, and three-fourths 


State. 
abandon their homes, or to give up their rights 
and their property, held under the laws and the 
sanction of the General Government. Establish 


out any prohibition of slavery; tacitly concede the 


right claimed by slaveowners to take slave prop- | 
| eral Government a right to create, establish, or 


erty there, to be held as property the same as any 
other, and restrain the people from prohibiting 
slavery, and every territory now free would soon 
become a slave State. 
poses, enough slaves would be carried to each ter- 
ritory to effect the object. 


ingle State of Texas is larger than all | 
the free States that have been admitted.) We | 


tion as they will. 


If only for political pur- | 


|| Because the Constitution is in spirit opposed to 


| slavery, it ordains freedom, it secures liberty, 


| should Congress enact laws and legislate for the 


territories? According to the will and wishes of 
their people. Congress acts for them, as their 
representatives—this is the sowthern doctrine. Upon 
this ground Mr. Adams opposed abolishing sla- 
very in the District of Columbia—yielding his 
own opinion to that of the people of the District— 
and the entire South applauded him. Beyond all 
doubt, the people of these territories are opposed 
to slavery, strongly and decidedly opposed to it. 
Then Congress should prohibit it. While they 


| remain as territories, slavery should not be admit- 


ted, directly or indirectly, by any legislation what- 
ever, express or implied. A clause prohibiting 
slavery should be inserted in every territorial bill 
where the territory is now free, and whose people 
desire it should remain so. And when the people 
wish to change it, they can do so, without the 
compulsive power of the General Government. 
Not only the people of these territories, but a large 
majority of the American people are opposed to 
extending slavery over territory now free. Is the 
voice of the people of the territories and of the 
nation to be alike disregarded? Where slavery 
has existed in territories, it has never been abol- 
ished by Congress, but protected and preserved as 
we found it, and that question left to its people. 
We ask the same for free territory; protect and 
preserve it free as we find it, and leave that ques- 
tion to its people. It must be free or slave terri- 
tory, one or the other; it cannot be both. Do then 
by free as you do by slave territory—keep it while 
a territory as you find it, and when the people 
form a State government, let them settle that ques- 
We ask no more for freedom 
than has always been accorded to slavery. Is 
that unjust, or unreasonable ? 

But it is claimed that this is a pro-slavery Gov- 
ernment; that slavery is stamped upon the heart 
of the Constitution. Then the principles declared 
to the world, and in aid of which the God of bat- 
tles was invoked, ‘* that all men are born free and 


| * equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 


* with certain inalienable rights, and among these 
‘are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 


| was a mere hypocritical pretence, denied by the 
of them may be slaves, they can apply for admis- | 
sion as a State; and it must and will bea slave | 
Men cannot and will not be required to | 
|| secure slavery in all new territories about to be 
'| settled, and in all new States about to be admitted. 
|| No, this is a monstrous and unwarrantable as- 
territorial governments for these territories, with- | 


Constitution; then it was not established, as it de- 
: ‘” 

clares, to ** secure the blessings of liberty,’’ but 

its real design and object was to establish and 


sumption, The Constitution establishes and or- 
dains freedom. There is nothing in it gives 
countenance to slavery, or that gives to the Gen- 


or extend slavery. The very word was designed- 
| ly omitted, as unworthy a piace in the Constitu- 
tion. How, then, can we prohibit slavery? 


At all events, slaves would go there, and slavery | equality, and equal rights—the rights of man. 
be there; and whether they should be admitted as || All laws against slavery, where the General Gov- 
slave States, or not, would lead to a struggle |, ernment has the power to poss laws, are In ac- 


amongst the people, and again here in Congress. 
And if they should become free States, what would 


|| cordance with it, and all laws in favor of slavery 
‘| are unconstitutional, opposed to its spirit, and un- 


become of the slaves then there? of the property |, authorized by it. 


and rights of their owners? 
done, better by far, establish slavery at once, by 


Better, if it is. to be || 
|| all laws in favor of slavéry accord wath it, and all 


On the contrary, if slavery is stamped upon it, 


positive and imperative enactment, in all the free | laws opposed to it, and in favor of freedom, are 
territories, than to fasten it upon them by an indi- unconstitutional; for freedom and slavery are the 
rect and insidious course of pdlicy, which leads-|| opposites of each other; they cannot both be es- 


=" constant agitation, conflict and strife. 


|| tablished by the same instrument and exist at the 
e free States do not seek or attempt to extend | 


same time, over the same territory, the one render- 


freedom over a single inch of slave territory ex- | ing it free, and the other slave territory. 


cept the District of Columbia. That is peculiarly || 


f this is a pro-slavery Government, the ordi- 


situated—the seat of the General Government, | nance of 1787 was unconstitutional, and would be 


and for which it is permanently, and not tem- ae 
porarily, to legislate; not even the ultra aboli- | ed over ali our free territories. 
tionists have ever proposed more than this. ‘To | 


H 


| so now, and utterly void and unavailing if extend- 
And there is no 
longer any need of opposition to the ** proviso,’ as 


the le of the State or Terri where slavery \ it would be in direct conflict with the Constitu- 


exists that question has always 


left. But 
slavery does seek and attempt to invade free 
territory, and establish itself there, under the sanc- 





| tion. 
| | insist that laws prohibiting slavery from free 
territories would be constitutional, but thatall laws 
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to détablish slavery by the General Government | down the proposition by a vote of more than two || bitter end.”’. They who threaten 


would be unauthorized and unconstitutional. In 


other words, we may pass laws to carry out the || looked so coldly upon this ill-omened scheme, that | the Universe;if they doubt it, let t 
principles of the Copatitution it its letter, and in || the greatest danger the southern politicians now 


its spirit, but not in violation of it 
Are the dan 


them as unreal and imaginary as the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments or Gulliver's Travels. 
The American people never will destroy their Gov- 
ernment, established as it was, and under which 
they have been blessed and prospered beyond a 


parallel in the history of mankind, without ample |, 


cause, and there is none whatever. If the admis- 


sion of a new State, a measure s6 jist, proper and | 
constitutional, and in strict accordance with all |, 
previous practice, the principles of the Govern- || 
ment, and of our treaty obligation, will overthrow || 


the Government, itis not worth preserving. It 


must soon perish, for as grave a cause of com- | 


plaint could be found at any moment to destroy it, 


and the sooner its weakness is known the better. | 


But at this moment the great mass of the people 
of the South aré as true to their country, as sin- 


eerely devoted to the Union, as the people uf the | 


North; all the efforts of demagogues and politi- 
cians, of ambitious and designing men, who would 
be willing to rise upon the ruins of their country, 


cannot change their devotion to her, and to her in- || 


stitutions. It is a feeling that animates the whole 


And I believe I do but simple justice in sayin 
the people of the South are as devoted to the 


rs predicted, if California is ad- | plete failure, and will not be held at all. 
mitted, fact or fiction, romance or reality? I regard || Abolitionists labored as hard and as long as the || so Here listen to such reasons, to 


|, turn upon their heel, and say, ‘‘ it rests with you. 
American people of all sections and all parties. || 
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to dissolve th, 
CAN dissoly, 


em that wi 
try the experiment, and see where they eit a 


plethen. Ilose my respect for great 


Had the || and my reverence for great men, when | find ae 


. compry. 
concede, against their own recorded = 


| could te made, even in the slave Stages, a more | ae folate ae yield to" a rng. against truth 
| imposing demonstration. || and freedom, t reats, to concede 

i object not to the convention, if eae Nae pocceyrerr: tar my ane oa this com iin 
| ics “* will have it so’? 1 hope it may be held. || they may act from the best’of motives, and m, 

| Nothing would so clearly place them in the wrong, | believe they ome themselves at a barguin. 

|| or be so likely, if anything can, to bring the North, | but in my poor judgment, like Falstaff’s prisone, 
in self-defence, to act, for once, unitedly and con- || the =_ given oe away, without cause 
sistently together. and without consideration. 

Arguments are addressed to us by gentlemen || California, standing alone, was entitled to, and 
from the slave States, not against the right or the || certain of admission, but how many more ‘coy. 
justice of admitting California, and yet a chal i sete could or cee he on to the increas. 
her admission. They may be embraced in two || ing and imperious demands of slave owners, was 

| propositions; one is the assertion that a terrible || quite uncertain. The compromise secures all that 
crisis is rapidly approaching, threatening destruc- || was asked or was in doubt, to them, and nothing 
tion to ali we hold dear; and the other, that there || at all to anybody else, except still more craven 

_ is no way to avoid this but by submitting to what i and abject submission to their rule. _ 
ever the slave States demand. The imperiousand |; As an answer to all argument, and in the place 
ungracious argument is, there is wide-spread dis- || of eaataal we have only the confident predic. 
content, (as wide as they could spread it.) Do this || tion, that unless we comply with what 1s demanded, 
— i the Union will be gel i  hataeta = Benger is of ae een and, 
ccomeihir MeMriba ent "+ Rialikd WADE: y, 1 board, take Sheatibehdiiy te heirs-at-law, of the 

If it were not a matter of painful and indignant || Government, the offices, revenues, and even of 


to one. Indeed, the good sense of the pecple has || Union can no more do it, than the 
are in, is, that the convention will turn out a com- || the 


|| ultraists on the other side, the probability is,they || mise an 


|| surprise, it would be ridiculous in the extreme to |! the public buildings and grounds, and be as 


doubts it misjudges, and he that denies it slanders | 


the people of the South.’ What have they done 
to have it questioned or doubted? Have there 
been mobs, riots, or outbreaks of violence? 


meetings to make delegates where three or five can 
— them for a county or a State.* ' 
rue it is, that certain politicians, for their own 
purposes, have long been striving to create feeling 
at the South upon the exciting subject of slavery. 
Inflammatory speeches, addresses, letters, recom- 
mendations for a southern convention, &c., &c., 


have been industriously circulated, all originating | pable of self-government, and that all the fond 


here with a certain class of politicians, and all de- 
signed to be used as'a powerful and unanswerable 


argument, to accomplish certain political ends dear | 
to their hearts, and upon which their political pros- | 


All this has 


= and ambitious designs depend. 
nion, (God forbid 


een done, not to dissolve the 


|| warn us of the approaching dangers, of our awful 
|| destiny, if we do not listen in time to them. || best, but-the bravest—for we are told that slave. 


No; || Byron’s description in Don Juan of the horrors of | 
nothing like it. On the contrary, the utmost ex- || the storm and the shipwreck is tame in comparison | 
ertions of southern ultraists can hardly get up || to their prophetic visions and appalling descrip- | 
|| tions of the approaching and impending calamities. | 


| hear every honorable gentleman from the South, 
Union as the people of the North, and he that | 


| happy as ‘‘niggers at a frolic.”’ And, as it is 
almost with || said slave-owners make better Republicans than 
« Tears in his eyes—distraction in his aspect,” oo else, [Mr. Case.t,] is would then 

| be the best Republic in the world; not only the 


owners can never be enslaved ,—I know not why, 
| unless it be intended to say that they would prefer 
| death to that miserable servitude they impose upon 
| others. But I do not think the people of the South 

desire to annihilate the people of the North, or 
| that they could, ifthey did desire it. If they should, 
the very anticipation of their future liberties oughi 


} 





| Already they see the breakers ahead, the rocks | 
| beneath, and the billows, mountain high, bearing | 
|| us onward to inevitable destruction, involving in 
| the wreck and the ruin, not only the Constitu- | 
|| tion and the Republic, but the cause of human 


} 
to reconcile us to our fate. Their temple to this mod- 
ern Dagon, would not—like the one of old which 
|| freedom throughout the world, proving man inca- || the strong man overthrew, and beneath which 

he and his foes perished together—rest upon two 
| hopes that animated the hearts of the sainted | 


pillars for its support; it would stand upon one 
|| patriots who achieved our liberty and founded our 


| 

| 
| alone, upheld and “ borne up” by slavery; resting 
| Goverriment were as visionary and vain as a sick solely upon that, and deriving all its wealth, 
'| man’s distempered dream. strength, beauty and greatness from their “ pecu- 
|| And yetall these prophets of evil are devoted to | liar iMtitution.” Withouta care, except to estab- 
|| their country and to liberty. They would do any- || lish, extend, regulate, and protect slavery, how 


I should charge that even upon them,) but to carry | thing to save the Union and spare us a little || happy they would be! ‘The only drawback to 
out their own views and policy—to advance their || longer, except consent that the will of three-fourths | perfect blis8, which is not for mortals here below, 


own interests and plans. 


havc been “feared. 


the Government. Judge from the public press, fer- 


vent itt its ‘attachment to the Union; jadge from the || citizen’? was in the days of her glory and great- 


letter of Governor Brown, so clearly pointing out 
the folly of'a southern convention; judge from the 
action of the people themselves in selecting dele- 
gates to such a convention, for which so long ‘and 
joud notes of preparation have been heard, with 
martial music sounding to draw in all the strag- 
giers. In half the counties, and in some of the 
States, nobody is willing to appoint, or to be ap- 
pointed, delegates, and none are sent; and where 


they are named, the small number of the persons || 
who do it shows not only the indifference of the || 


people, but that it is a measure their feelings and 
judgmenis condemn. The honorable member from 
the Richmond district in Virginia, [Mr. Seppon,] 
went to Richmond, and with all his eloquence ani 
ability urged his constituents to send a delegate to 
this convention; but the people heard him, and put 


“The following is an extract of a letter written by an in- 
telligent gentleman of the South, in the days of disunion: 

“IT apprehend no danger to the Union. The American 
‘people of all se all geographical divisions, all con- 
* ditions, and all are devoted to the Government 
‘and its institutions. The Union lives in the hearts of the 
‘ people, and ts cherished with holy enthusiasm; and be 
‘asaured the united aud ubanimous voice of all 
‘could not dissolve it. There are fanatics at the North and 
‘fanatics atthe South; but the great mass of the American 


tae wa ticns, and will preserve 


If they succeed, they || of the American people should be regarded; any- | 
will triumph; if not, they, not the people, will be {| thing except allow to others their constitutional 
discontented and dissatisfied. What effect has all || rights, that of having a majorit 
this had with the people? Much less than might || cannot agree; that honor forbids, and death be- 

It isan omen of good, not of || fore dishonor. 
evi!—of the'pérpetuity, and not the destruction, of || To them the name of “an American citizen” 


| 


|| and according to the wishes of a large majority 


would be, they would no longer have any free 
States over which, upon the strength of slave rep- 
decide when all | resentation and the union of slave interests, to 





exercise a political supremacy, and hold a political 
rule, as arbitrary and despotic ‘as they do person- 
ally over their saves. ** Ambition, the ruling 
passion of the southern mind,’’ would lose its greal- 
est theatre for action; and how dull and insipid— 
how “ flat, stale, and ee would be that 

insult, to disprove || “* equilibrium,’” where they would have no supe- 
|| which they are almost ready-to fight. They | rior political privileges or advantages, all 7 
|| would have it believed this political outcry made | dead level, blackened by slavery; with nothing u 
| here by politicians, and for selfish and political’ |} Stavés to rale; and as to-all else, ** Othello’s oad 
|| purposes, was the deep voice of an oppressed || pation would be gone.”’ All their rene vee 
| people, the wild impulse of popular fury, they || 'eges would be lost forever. If all were 


| were powerless to prevent, and could only point || States, all would stand upon equal a And 


And yet they love their country. 
_is as proud an appellation as that of ‘a Roman 


} ness. No one favors disunion; the very suspicion 
‘| of that is a deep and dead! 


out and warn us of the danger. if brethren ever differed, they could say to each 
And yet, in the next breath we are told, only || other, 

do as we wish, and all is well; while they are dis- | “Go tell your slaves how choleric you are, 

satisfied the people are in arms, and they cannot | And make your bondmen tremble.” 

| prevent it, but Satisfy them, and suddenly the peo- || An amendment of the Constitution is proposed. 

| ple regain their senses, and then instantly their | In what way can the interests of the slave States 

| power overthe maddened and distracted people is || be mpre fully secu 


red ?—are further special privi- 
as great as the voice of Him who said to the waves || leges demanded? No, they only ask this for pro- 
‘peace, be still.” | 

| 


tection! No, sir. Theirs is not a struggle for 

| If there is but * one step between the sublime || protection, but for Pepe: power,—for 

and the ridiculous,”’ in this matter of appealing to || the permanent ascen _the slaveowners for- 
our fears, ovr southern friends have passed that || ever in the Govern This whole 

boundary “long time -. protection of master oF 

No evil will come from admitting California. In wigrehp pa of the people, 

accordance with’ the principles of the Constitution serena 

in the ae a few men the 

| and control of the Government. As 


whole Scaasie 
the hungry wel that oes having ates 





| of the American people, of all previous practice, 
and of our —_ obligations, it cannot safely or 
honorably be refused. As to the consequences, for 
‘one, I am willing to abide them all, even to “* the 
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ine the sweets Of power, seek now with 

jong — appetite to dxtend it a little further, 
ae make it perpetual. This would lead to all 
» evils | have mentioned; it would do more, it 
aid destroy the republican character of our 
Government; no longer a Republic, it would be an 
Anistocracy and the slaveowners would not only 
a practical but areal aritocracy, to rule over the 
pble Democracy, the minority over the major- 
e And all because they own slaves, the most 
ior kind of property on the earth. They 
man as property, the workmanship of the 


ity: 
super 
hold 


breathed the breath of life, and to whom he gave 
a living soul; from the place in creation for which 
Gol and nature designed him, they degrade him 
back to that of a beast of burden; and for this vio- 
ition of the rights of man, and of the opinions of 
mankind, they claim a political power not only 
reater than others, but controlling with them. 
Again: they say they only ask this amendment 
in order to adjust the equal rights of the two sec- 
ions. Good—agreed; all we contend for is equal 
rights. Of course this amendment will repeal that 
provision of the Constitution which gives a rep- 


esentation Npon property to one Section and not |, 
| signed? Is our own territory to be refused admis- | 


to the other. That is a wide difference, political- 
ly, in their equal rights, and would be the first 
and greatest amendment. Upon this, the North | 
and South could agree, shoWing that “ every dif- 
ference of opinion is not one of principle.”” Be 
it remembered, the North have asked no amend- 
mentand made no complaint; but the principle 
leads to this. And it would end at once and for- 
ever all the difficulties that now beset us, for slave 
roperty would then stand like all other property. 
I would cease to be a source of political import- 
ance, or an element of political power. Then the 
interests of demagogues and politicians would not 
as now be identified with it. Then we should be 
spared all the bravado and bluster, the powder 
and pistols, the fireworks and fustian, now so 








often and ridiculously emp'oyed in the cause of | from the free States never can consent to extend 


slavery extension for political~purposes, to force 
or frighten Representatives from the free States to 
do for peace” sake what they know and feel to be 
wrong, or at least prevent their doing what they 
know and feel to be right. He that for such rea- 
sons consents to any act by which slavery shall 
be expressly or impliedly admitted into territory 
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Almighty, created in his image, into whom he 
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where slavery is rejected by the people, and then '| vate for centuries to come. ie not this enough? 
| half of all slave territory by way of equal division. || Are no free States to be admitted? Ave they to be 
| This would be as reasonable as the claim now || excluded—not to promote the welfare of the slave 
| made by the slave States. It would be more reason- || States, noteven for the benefit of either master or 
| able. For how utterly senseless and absurd it is for | slave, but merely for partisan and political pur- 
the South to contend, even to the death, for an || poses—merely togratify a narrow spirit of sectional 
| equal division of territory, when they have now } pride and prejudice? Is the insane cry_ to be, 
| more than two-thirds of the territory admitted into || ‘* everything for slavery and the world well lost?” 
| the Uniong If an equal division is to be thought Is even California, with a mineral wealth that as- 
of, or talked of, then the first thing to be done is, to | tonishes the world, belonging to us, and settled by 


| admit some eighteen more free States, to make | our pewple, to be rejected? And why? She has 
| them equal to the slave States in the extent of their || no slaves! ‘Most lame and impotent conclu- 
territory, and then, after that, admit them in pairs || sion.”” If the free and hardy citizens of Cali- 


| fornia will do their own work, cultivate their lands, 
and dig their®mines, is not that their affair, not 
qovra If slavery is a blessing, you have itsbene- 
Or is it really an equal division for one section || fts;if a curse, you have no right to inflict it upor a 

to take more than twice as much as the other, when || people against their will. 
it has only half as many people? || But the South will act no such unreasonable 
| ‘The North have always aided in obtaining || part. California will be admitted, We cannot 
and admitting slave States, although the unanimous || rightfully or justly refuse to admit her, The 
sentiment at the North is, that slavery is immoral || nation wills it. Let it be done, then, at once, and in 
| and wrong. The South oppose the admission of || the right spirit, in union and in harmony, uncon- 
a free State without cause, for freedom is nowhere || nected with any other measure, unembarrassed by 
| regarded as immoral and wrong. 
o what does this all lead, and what is de- | 


| of equal size, one black and the other white, as 
long as they can be found of the right kind and 
color, ‘* until you fail for the want of stock.”’ 





|, any other question. Leave to time the settlement 
of questions we cannot now agree upon. Depend 
upon il, our action has much less power over the 
|| future than is believed. Do not, for the good and 

peace of the country, mingle this question with 
| others, as to which there is difference, and strife, 
As to this we can unite and stand 


| sion, unless where it is adapted to slavery, and | 
| where slavery is actually established; or is this an | 
_ attempt to force slavery into one-half of the free 3, AS 
| territory of the United States? It is the madness || 2nd division. 
of folly and ambition to think of this. It is im- | together and act together. Where we cannot, let 
| possible. The people of these United Siates—the || US not act at all. Let us adopt the plan of the 
people of the free territories never should, and | President. Let us wisely on all sides forbear. 
| never will consent to it. The free States have the |, That is shat the South have claimed; that i 
‘eiory that &'0 na andfnmechl nop ey | fo tht the Non cannot go-no, het ste Hep 
e ws $ ; é | ett ae 
| must ve, will hand the Atoaens oe Se ene || further. We cannot, by any act of this Govern- 
| this constitutional right, against the essive policy | Ment consent, to decide for slavery, if you will not 
opened tee aaahets oiteden Ta dni | ence ate ae cena So saa 
owe to their t t . to | es. 
\upinigelvas and to Doeaaee ‘The Deets || white, much less can we change the course of 
|| things, by which the fate of empires and of nations 
slavery over the free territories; and if they could, |, is controlled; but we can aid in our country’s pros- 
| ifseduced by promises, or intimidated by threats, |) Perity, re the her crores, an ee . 4 
|, they should prove recreant to their duty, to them- | nok and he ae wou mn ae a dde a 
phates hears, enhanc ine fo |e nee co RAS, sce eter cote 
| ae OF pee ee if his arm should not be raised in her cause; but he 
‘such laws as you may, it will all be unavail- | that seeks to divide and destroy, still deeper dyed 





now free, is recreant fé his duty, disregards the 


will of his constituents, the welfare of his coun- || 


try, and the rights of man. Of this [ Will be 
guiltless, let others do as they may. 
Another standing argument is, that each should 


share in the territory all acquired. Yes, all ac- | 


quired it—it belongs to all; after a dissolution and 
when the fragments are divided, let each State 
claim its share. But until then, no State or num- 
ber of States, as such, has any right to the national 
domain—to set apart its portion and carry its 
laws and sentiments to govern its share. One 
State has the same right to do this as one half the 
States have; that is, no right at all. But this is a 
new doctrine, of recent origin: why was it not 
applied to Texas? Had the free Sates insisted 
upon an equal division of that vast territory, 
the South would have laughed them to scorn. 
They would have been told, the country is adapted 
to slavery, it is an existing institution there; the 
people have admitted it, and no power on earth 
can control their choice. Californta is not adapted 
to slavery, it has no existence there, and her peo- 
ple have A moves it. Yet now the ery is raised, 
ive us half—we all helped acquire it. Did not all 
help acquire Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Flor- 
ida, and Texas? What territory did the South 
ever acquire alone? The argument is this: the 
North cannot force slavery out of territory where 
it exists, but the South can force slavery into 
territory where it does not exist, and Qpon a 
rieeiple oe = it; peat Rare are es 
. equal division a rights 
18 to dicome of the Seathern decttine that this is 
® question to be settled by the people tor them- 
selves, advanced and advocated so lately by the 
South? By that rule they take all the territory 
where the ee admit slavery, and by this new 


rule of ivisi i 
where ts Seehernet fof all e territory 
-Itis a poor rule that will not work both ways. 


we let the free States take all the territory 


|ing. There is a power higher than these, before | in guilt— z 
which they are powerless. As this may be de- “Ts fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
\! nounced as a heresy I refer to the Bible: The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
} ’ . } 
| Ifthow seest the oppressing of the poor, and the violent || 
| perverting of judgment and justice in a province, marvel not | 
at the matter, for he that is higher than the highest regard- || 
|| eth, and there be higher than they.” 1] 
|| Let those who preached the doctrine of * mani- | 
|, fest destiny” a few years ago, look about them | 
| now, compare the condition of Towa and Arkan- |. . ‘torial 
|| sas, of Ohio and Virginia, of the slave and the free || 2. An act to establish territoria ew ale: 
} States, and then tell us how the greater prosper- | 3. An act to settle the boundary of New Mex- 
| ity and more rapid increase of the one than the | ico and Texas. 


| other, can be changed by artificial means, by laws || 4. An act to prohibit the slave trade in the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia. 


| printed in the statute book. Can you stay the | , ¢ fagiti 
progress’ of freedom over the earth? Can you || §. An act to provide for the capture of fugitive 
|| change the soil or climate of your territories? or || slaves. =e 
| make slave labor profitable there? Can you create |) _ These are distinct and separate matters for le- 
by law the millions of slave population, necessary || gislation, and as to each, there is much diversity 
| to cultivate them? Can you stay the tide of im- || of opinion, and different amendments ma = 
| migration, restless as fate, pouring into the territo- i proposed. They should be es rege 4 tethed 8 
ries of the West? Can you prevent twenty-two || and acted upon, and not all et and jor n ae 
millions of free population from increasing faster || one bill, by which members of as cone = 
than three millions of slaves? Inshort, can you || forced to take all, or reject all, and have only to 
arrest the laws of nature herself, and make the || consider whether, standing together, they contain 
whole world go backwards, or at least stand still, | ‘‘ more of good or evil. 1 object to this mode = 
| to await the slow increase and growth of slaves?.| legislation; things good and bad should ne 
No, nothing of all this. You might as well com- | united, in order for the one to carry the other. 
mand “the sun to stand still upon Gibeon, and Subjects so important and so different should not 
the moon in the valley of a n,” and dream || be thus attached to a necessary and proper meas- 
that the days of miracles had not passed, asto Ure, and thus forced upon the country. 
resist the “ manifest destiny” before us. || Mr. Cray, in the first place, urged them as sep- 
What more can the slave States require? Al- || arate measures, but “a change came over the 
ready they have secured all the territory adapted || spirit of his dream,” and he now insists they 
to slavery, and there only will it exist. Texas, | should be, and must be, united. It is said these 
containing between three and four hundred thou- '} are the five wounds the country is suffering un- 
sand square miles, nearly as large as all the free der, and we are to ta!.e a large dose, or rather five 
States in the Union, which contain only between || doses at once, to cure them all. The only 
four and five hundred thousand square miles, is || connection these matters have is, that whether the 
now devoted, doomed, and dedicated to slavery—a evils we complain of are five, or five hundred, 
territory that all the slave States cannot raise a || they arise out of the institutiop of slavery— 
sufficient slave population to cover and to cylti- |! “ the trail of the serpent is over them all.” But the 


And hia affections dark as Erebus— 
Let a0 such man be irusted.”’ 


OMNIBUS BILL. 
A few words about the compromise, or the gen- 
eral omnibus bill, as it is termed. It embraces 
the following measures: 
1. An act to admit California. 
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common origin of our sufferings does not render 
it aafe to administer five different remedies for as 
many dangerous complaints, all at once. 

f am the political friend of Henry Cray. 
in regard to this matter, | cannot give up the con- 


victions of my own judgment, and believe the | 
uniting of all these measures most unfortunate; | 


no man can accomplish impossibilities, and unite 
directly opposite opinions. This union will ac- 


plan suggested by the President, if all had united 


on that, could not have failed ; none could with | 


reason have objected to it. We must fall back 
upon that, if anything is done. , Neither party 


leave the people of the territories to decide between 
‘us for themselves. 


But, what kind of a compromise is the admis- | 


} 
None at all. The practice || 


i} 


sion of California? 


and principles of this Government require her ad- 
mission, 


another, we are bound to place under the protection 
of our own Government. We are bound by con- 
tract to do it, which we cannot violate without 
national ae and dishonor. - By every bill, 


and on all hands, it is agreed California should 
be admitted. 


duty and our engagements. 


There was no compromise talked of when Texas 
was admitted. 

Again: the abolition, not of slavery, .but of the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia—is this a 
concession? The champion of the compromise 


vo pote. If it cannot now be passed alone, 
let it fail. If these miserable s!ave-pens, and these 


a reproach to all, and ‘a gratuitous insult’’ to the 
feelings of the people of the free States, be it so; it 


is proof of the madness that precedes destruction,,)| 


and their continuance can be borne until the action 
of Congress shall respect the wishes of the people. 

‘These are the concessions for the North! No, 
sir; they are not concessions; and the North asks 
none. If these measures, or either of them, is not 
right and just to be adopted—each: by itself—let 
them fail. I deny that there is any concession 
here, and ask for none. 

What concessions must be made to slavery, to 


cure the bleeding wounds it bas inflicted upon the 
country ? 


Mexico, and buy her off, at the price of fifteen or 
twenty-five millions of dollars; next, that the ac- 
cusation of being @ slave, made against any man 
in the free States, shall be a condemnation, and 


charge shal! be enough to doom him and his pos- 
terity to slavery forever ! 

And last,that weshall establish territorial govern- 
ments for the free territories of the United States, 


by which their present laws, prohibiting slavery, |, 


shall be superseded, not only without any pro- 


hibition of slavery, but containing a clause forbid- | 


cing the people of the territory to prohibit it. 
That is, relinquish the freedom of these terri- 


tories and open them to slavery. This is the com- | 


promise proposed, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But | 





principle of justice and honor || 


Ever 
requires: it. The territory we wrenched from || masters of all the slaves in America overflows, 
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| 
The slaveholders insist on their right to intro- 
| duce slavery there. 

One of three things can be done: This Gov- 
| ernment can establish such laws as will keep them 
| free while they remain as territories or such as shall 
| open them to the introduction of slavery; or not 
| act upon the question, leaving it for the people of 


|| the territories to settle for themselves: 
complish nothing, and may defeat all; whereas the || 


The free States insist, as long as this is free 
| territory, and three-fourths of the American people 
| desire to keep it so, and the other fourth have been 
| the especial advocates heretofore of leaving this to 


s "anyth || the people of the territories to regulate for them- 
will yield their opinions; from necessity, we must || 


selves, and the people of the territories are against 


|| the introduction of slavery, as all admit, that it is 


| the daty of Congress to preserve it free while it 
| remains to be legislated for by Congress as a terri- 
| tory. This seems just and reasonable, right and 
| constitational, and I am for it. 

| But against this proposition, the spirit of all the 


|| threatning more danger than the mighty Missis- 


|| flame.’’ The bitterness of their anathemas, poured | 


This is no concession; it is an act || ‘swore terribly” in Flanders, if they were living 
of right and justice—the mere fulfillment of our | 
When compromise | 


is talked of, pray leave this itera out of the account. || 


| 
i 


| 


The first_and least is to admit the un- || 
founded claims of ‘I’exas to a large part of New | 


| sippi at its highest—it spreads into ‘an ocean of 


| forth from the red-hot lava of their burning wrath, 
| would put to rout all of Uncle Toby’s army that 


| to encounter it. 


| not consent to keep these territories free, can it be 
expected the free States, with everything against 
slavery, will consent to devote them to slavery? 
| I tell you no, (and, borrowing their own words,) 
|“ that will be resisted at every hazard and to the 


. || last extremity.” 
tells us this measure could have been passed at || 


any time, when insisted upon, within the last || laws as may be necessary to protect these territo- 


What, then, is the alternative? To pass such 


ries during the short period before they apply for 


|| admission as States, and leave the people of each 
slave markets are to be continued at the seat of || territory to establish its own Government when it 


Government, a stench in the nostrils of the nation, || applies for admission, to regulate its own domestic 


| affairs, and make its own local laws in regard to 
| slavery. ‘This has been the doctrine of the Sonth; 
to the territories acquired of Mexico. To this the 
North will agree, but not a step further—nothing 
beyond; nor should they. 
** The people of the States must, and the people 


selves."’ It is this principle that lies at the foun- 
dation of all our institutions, and of all freedom 
and republican government; and this is the policy 


| 
| 
ae the territories ought, to decide this for them- 
| 


recommended by the President, and for which he | 


| has been so muck assailed. 


|| ing with her admission the settlement of the dispu- 
|| ted boundary of Texas, and New Mexico, or of 


| 


| 
| 


\\ the exciting and agitating questions in regard to 
‘ || slavery—each important, and each deserving and 
deprive him even of the formality of a trial—the | 


| requiring a separate consideration. The admission 
_ of California is also entitled to it. The position 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benron] 
| upon this subject, is, in my opinion, the true 
| ground; there [shall stand, and upon that I shall 
act. I hope the bill to admit California, as a sep- 
arate and distinct act, may pass this House and be 
sent to the Senate, Upon each of the other meas- 
| ures I am prepared to aét, but cannot vote for the 
| omnibus bill, as it is proposed in the Senate. 
California, whether now or later, will be ad- 


| 


Its great champion has told | mitted; nor should any terms as to the further 


us ‘po power on earth can compel him to vote to || extension of slavery be agreed upon to insure it. 
extend slavery where freedom now is.”’ Pray, |; The further extension of slavery by the action of 


what is the difference between the law that says 
siavery “shall be admitted” or that says slavery 


| 
i 
| 
| 


| this Government is not to be—the political evils 
resulting from itare surely great enough asit is. 


** shall not be prohibited ?”” The legal effect is the || Call it ‘public opinion,”’ ‘* the spirit of the age,” 
same—the one opens the door to slavery, the | or what you will, there is a spirit abroad in the 


other can do no more, 

I deny the constitutional power of this Govern- 
ment to pass any law prohibjting the people of a 
territory from making laws against the introduc- 
tion of slavery. [tis a tyranny and usurpation, 
not only unauthorized, but against every principle 
of the Constitution and of freedom. This is a 
matter relating purely to their domestic and social 
relations, and if they have not a right to legislate 
os to that, there is nothing in regard to which they 

ave. 

The real difficulty is in regard to the territories. 
They are now free, and their people, and the peo- 


1 


every hour, that will prevent it. 


| land too powerful to be resisted, growing stronger 
The attention of 
the nation is aroused to the subject, the minds of 
reuititudes of men are moving in one direction 
like the *‘ ground s:vell of theocea1 that precedes 
thestorm.” The handwriting is already upon the 
wall, and we need no second Daniel to give us the 
interpretation—it is against extending slavery over 
territory now free; that will not, cannot, must not 
be done. 
‘For freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed from bieeding sire to son, 

Though baffied oft is ever won.” 


If, with everything in favor of freedom, they will || 


it was in regard to Texas; they cannot deny it as || 


In conclusion, I am for the immediate admis- | 
| sion of California, and utterly opposed to connect- 
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It is not to establish, but to defend freedo. 
are enlisted; and that only by constitution) We 
and until this is done, there is no faltering j ne; 
cause; “ there is no discharge in that war.” that 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF MR. W. R. W. Copp 


OF ALABAMA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
June 3, 1850, 

In Committee of the Whole on the stat 
Union, on the President’s ibeniee teas ” 
California. 8 
Mr. COBB said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Having hitherto failed to giv. 
public utterance to my sentiments relative to the 
many questions before this body and the coum 
and particularly to the question of the organization, 
of proper governments for the lately acquired ter. 
ritory from Mexico, a crisis having now arrived 
when every man is expected to do hia duty, [ shaij 
humble as I am, endeavor to do mine. Sir, L ap. 
pear not to make a speech, as it is usually termed 
for Buncombe, but, in candor and honesty of pur. 
| pose, to address this House; not that I expect 90 
_ humble an individual.as myself to be able to edify, 

but I shall endeavorto admonish. In doing go, | 
shall not survey the grounds of dispute between 
the North and South, further than to notice briefly 

-and respectfully the remarks of a few gentlemen 

| who have been pleased to comment on the position 

| and condition of the South, as it will be my chief 
object to allay, rather than create or renew, ihe ex. 

‘citement which has been productive of the heavy 

| heavings of the bosom of this once-tranquil and 

‘| happy Republic. But, before I proceed to no- 

tice those remarks, allow me to approach dis- 

|| puted ground, and, perhaps, politically a crum- 
| bling precipice. Sir, in times like these, a man— 
| yes, the statesman—shoulid lose sight of himself, 
| in a political point of view, and march up boldly, 
though it may be to the very threshold of self- 
destruction, to his duty, and, regardless of personal 
resuits, support those measures and take that 
| course which will better secure the salvation of 
his country. Sir, what is a man’s political or per- 
| sonal aggrandizement, or-even that of this whole 
Congress? Should every member of us fall, and our 
courtry be saved, have we not done well? My 
motto is, ‘* Do justice, though my political sun 
shall set to riseno more.”’ My duty, as | conceive 
| it, is not to play the diplomatist, but to act the 
| statesman. Therefore, | place myself under the 
motto of my country, and swear ever to prptect it; 
knowingly to do nothing but what is right, and 
| submit to nothing that is wrong; and under this 
|| inseription, I will now approach that delicate sub- 
ject, the admission of California as a State into the 

Union, with proper boundaries. 

But, before I can decide properly, I have a few 
questions to propound, and to them 1 would like 
anawers. First, who framed the Constitution of 
California? Were they qualified American citizens! 
If so, how many participated and acquiesced in i's 
adoption? Is a number requisite to entitle them to 
a representation upon this floor? Is their con- 
stitution republican and in accordance with the 
requirement of the Federal Constitution? The 
latter inquiry being answered by their own con 
stitution now before. us, it only remains for the 
other questions to be properly answered. Being 
so answered, I am for the admission of California, 
with proper boundaries. But, at the same time, 
whilst I mete out justice to California, I shall ask 
that justice be done to the residue of the neviye 

ired territory, by the organization of terriions 

overnments, upon the principle of men-ialereey, 

tion, and by hearing and respecting the prayers ° 

the people in said territories, as well as of those '" 

Califo.nia. Why, it should not be so, I se 

yet heard an intelligent reason. Are the express 

wishes of eighty-thousand souls in the Tersione 
not as soon ie heard as those of the people © 

California? If not, tellme why. Are they “ee 

much entitled to express their own wishes as art 

local laws by which they are to be governed, a3 = 
of California. And do they not as eal 
a Government for their p wie 

fornia? I shall expect a sensi i 











answer. 
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or from trespassing upon the House, to discuss || was free to express them upon the conclusion of || clime as brethren, bearing in their deportment the 
subject of slavery, and the many questions || the reading of the report, not even then for a mo- || emblem of peace. 

hich it seems to have drawn around it, as | am || ment supposing but it would be strongly op Now, Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from 


ve there has been enough said to enable this 
House (if they will) to act properly. I waive that 
rof my subject, to present to my constituents 
ace to face, if necessary. . 
| will now proceed to notice the remarks of 
honorable gentlemen upon this floor. First, the | 
honorable gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Bisset.) | 
, his speech delivered upon the subject of the | 
sdmission of California, as my recollection serves 
me at present, did not state the true issue between 
the North and the South. The general tenor of 
his remarks would lead to the conclusion that the 
issue was Upon the admission of California into the | 
Confederacy; having, too, if I mistake not, never | 
mentioned the passage of the Wilmot proviso, | 
the prohibition of the slave trade between the | 
gates, or the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia. No, sir, he made the admission of 
California the principal, if not the exclusive, || 
ground taken by the South for a dissolution of 
this glorious Union. Sir, I challenge the gentle- 
man on any other to point to any act of my State, 
or, if [am not mistaken, any other of the south- 
ern States, (with perhaps one exception,) that has | 
ever made that the sole issue, or even a prominent 
feature of the issue, between the North and South || 
that would jastify a dissolution. Now, sir, Cali- 
fornia will most likely be admitted by this Con- 
ress, if not this session, (unless prevented by a 
Fecal remedy of strict adherance to rights given to 
the minority under the Noe In that event will | 
the South, or any considerable number, attempt to 
bring about such a woful result? For one, I will | 
not. Putting it, then, upon his issue, the admis- 
sion of California, if she is admitted, and we sub- 
mit, what kind of a spectacle do we present to the | 
world? First, he says we have declared it a suf- 
ficient cause for resistance; and if we do not resist, || 
it will be taken for granted that no danger may be 
apprehended, however much aggression may be 
perpetrated—that we will in like manner submit. || 
But | repeat, this is not the issue that haa been 
made up between the two sections. : 
Sir, to submit to a constitutional law is but the 
duty of the South; but as to an unconstitutional 
one, should such be passed, (which I believe can- 
not be,) it will then be seen what will be the re- || 
sult. For one, ough [ have been reproved for 
refusing to sign a southern address and a letter to | 
my Governor, and by some denounced as not be- 
ing true to the 0 ath--hotwithauanding all this, [ 
would not submit. But | am for all constitutione! 
and legal means wf resistance to be first resorted 
to; after they are exhausted, then it is for the peo- 
ple interested to apply a further remedy. I con- 
sider it to be my duty again to state, that it is my || 
belief that no proviso as to the territory will be | 
passed this session; and I have great hopes that, 
when the members return home and mingle with 
their constituents, (I mean the conservative por- 
tion,) and communicate with them as lovers of jus- || 


| 





| 





Sir, as an evidence of my opinion that a com- 
mittee might bring something forward out of which 
good might come, it will be recollected, that as 
early as the 4th of February last | introduced a 


set of resolutions proposing to raise a joint com- || 


mittee of twenty-six—twenty on the part of the 
House and six of the Senate, equal in number 
from the North and from the South—to which I 
proposed to refer all the questions relative to sla- 
very, &c. Those resolutions are as follows: 


« Whereas a crisis in the political affairs of this Republic 
has arrived when men of all political parties are called on 
to aid in the great work of reconciliation between the north- 
ern and the southern people ; whereas the questions of sla- 
very in the Territories, the admission of California into the 
Confederation under her own constitution as a State, and 
the fixing her boundaries, the prohibition of the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia, and the abolition of slavery 
therein, are, and have been, a bone of contention for years 
past, and will be for years to come, unless settled; whereas 
the mind of the whole country is now fixed upon the pres- 


| ent Congress, looking to them to consider gravely these 


vexed questions and have them settled upon constitutional 
and equitable principles between the two sections of the 
country, if possible; and whereas there are many men who 
have introduced plans, as they think, calculated to produce 
that effect, but owing to a spirit that too often prevails, (if 
not in this case,) that many wish the honor of brinving (or- 
ward and consummating great and important questions, 
which come in conflict with each other, thereby perfecting | 
nothing: 

Now be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States, Tiata joint committee of the | 
two Houses be appointed, consisting of six members of the 
Sena'e—three from the North and three ‘rom the South; 
and twenty from the House—ten from the North and ten 
from the South—to meet in conference to devise a plan if 
possible, predicated upon constitutional and equitable prin- 
ciples, adjusting all the difficulties growing out of the fore- 
going enumerated cause<, and that such plan be subniitted 
to their respective Houses for their consideration, thereby, | 
if possible, to perpetuate the good feeling and union of the 
two parties forever; and that the members of the respective 
Houses, northern and southern, be allowed to select the 
members to form said committee in any manner they may 





| think proper.”’ 


My resolution being objected to by an honorable 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Meape,] it went 


| to sleep in the tomb of the Capulets, never to be || ‘ 
heard of again. A few days thereafter, the question ,«) Ng victory after victory to the very gates of the 


or a similar one—not so broad, | must be per- 


productive of an able report of a committee, which 
I hope may fulfill their most sanguine expecta- 
tions for the good of the whole country. When 
their report came in, I must confess it caused me 


ment. I then thought—is not the hand of Provi- 
dence in this peace-offering? I trust itis. If He 
does not continue to affect our vision, I hope He 


| may affect all our hearts, to induce us to do our 
duty to Him and the country. 


Sir, t will return to the remarks of the honora- 
ble gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Bissett.) He 





tice and this blessed Union, entertaining and ex- 


was pleased ‘to say, that Illinois had been found 


pressing statesman-like sentiments, we will come || among the foremost in the war with Mexico, and 
together next winter prepared to settle this, as well || if it became necessary to cause submission on the 


e8.all other questions connected with slavery, upon 
the principles'of the Constitution, of justice, and 
non intervention. Upon this platform I now stand, 
and { am sure I will come back standing upon the 
same rock of eternai justice. 

One word as to the bills reported by the Senate 
committee of thirteen. There are several features 
in those bills to which, apart from a compromise 
and a desire to get rid of the question of slavery— 
that eternal barrier to the healthy and successful 
legislation of the country, I never, no, never, would 
agree. But as it holds out a light of hope—though 
| must confess rather a glimmering one, when | 
look around me and see the elements which are 
combining to its defeat—and being offered as a set- 
tlement to hush that storm which now threatens 
us, | for one will not stand in the way of its pass- 


= As I have stated, it contains many features 
which may operate prejudicially to the South; but 


being pea of expediency alone, ! feel that, 

witha few sisdiahabees: aot only myself, but four- 

fifths of the American people would, for the sake of 

Ry epnions af to the propeion submated by 
o iS as to t ition submit 

the committee; and entertaining such opinions, 


stance this.) Now, sir, if gasconading is an evi- 
dence of valor, we had it again demonstrated by 
another honorable gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Baxer,] (for both of the gentlemen, [ must be 
permitted to say, I have a very high personal re- 
spect.) Yes, sir, if that is an evidence of northern 
valor, (or even southern wr Mg we have had 
enough to prove our courage. Sir, if this could 
make the South submit, “* we have had enough to 
make us quail before them like killing flies with a 
bodkin.” Yes, sir, the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Cuanpier] was about to tell 








Illinois [Mr. Bisset} spoke of the valor of the 
northern or western soldiers on the battle-fields 
of Mexico, and what they could and would do, 
provided the South should ever presume to dissolve 
the Union, fora moment 1 thought of beginni 

| then, yes, right then, to call for the rocks an 

| Moyntains to fall upon us and save us from a total 
| annthilation from the face of the earth, by such a 
valiant and mighty foe. Sir, the gentleman from 


| [ilinois need not have told us that they volunteered 


) and were brave men, when the records of the 





| 


| 
! 


country—yes, and 
|| bear abundant evidence of their distinguished 
|, and valorous deeds; we are well acquainted with, 


the very wings of fame 


and admire them. And when the honorable gen- 
tleman drew the contrast between northern and 
southern valor, by alluding to the scene of 1814, 
upon this very southern spot—the taking by the 
| British the Capitol, with a few worn out British 
| soldiers, and three pieces of small artillery—stop- 
| ping here; were you not led to believe that all the 
| valor and chivalry belonging to the United States 
| were confined to the West, if not in the two hon- 
orable gentlemen themselves ? 


But, sir, when | recovered from the shock pro- 


| duced by the thrilling eloquence of the gent!eman, 


(Mr. Bisseit,] | began to reason, and ask myself, 
ls it possible that the South has never furnished a 


soldier or a patriot? The thought involuntarily 


|| rushed upon me to inquire of history who it was 


(leaving out all the battles of the Revolution) that 


|| led the troops during the late war with Great 
|| Britain, and achieved victory after victory amidst 


the iron hail at New Orleans. Yes, sir; and who 
it was that led the troops to glory and renown at 
Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, Buena 


|| Vista; and who it was that caused the almost im- ° 
|| pregnable walls of Vera Crug to crumble into dust, 


| and wrung from the Old World plaudits never de- 


|| fore uttered. 
|| the invincibles that scaled the heights of Cerro 


Yes, sir, and who was it that led on 


| Gordo, and marched through seas of blood, achiev- 


to be a little superstitious to see the first honorable || 
Senator who got up to oppose it, (Mr. Puetrs,] || 
stricken blind, and obliged to sit down for a mo- || ind é 
| claim exclusively to themselves the imperishable 


mitted to say—was patriotically brought forward | 
| in the Senate by the honorable Senator from Mis- | 
sissippi, [Mr. Foore;] which move of his has been | 


ll d 


| allthis? No,no! 


Montezumas, and snatched from the cannon’s 
mouth the palm of victory? Under whose com- 
mand were our stars and stripes unfurled over 
that city? Long may they triumphantly wave, 
without one star or stripe being erased, is my heart’s 
esire. Was it alone northern valor which did 
Tell me no more of your north- 
ern valor, but come out like men, and say all, all 
are patriots and soldiers. Tell me not that it was 
the North or the South alone that achieved our 
independence. Let not the North or the South 


| honors that followed the unsurpassed deeds of 
\| valor that won for this nation the rich inheritance 
| we now possess in the war with Mexico. 


|| the North had the power to pass the proviso, and 


| 


part of the South, she could still find regiments to 1 
go down among us for that purpose, (or in sub- | 


| 


| 





us (when the hammer fell and sealed his mouth, 
his hour having expired; I must confess, | wag 
lad of it, for { did hope he would not say any- | 


ing harsh, or endorse what had been said by | 


other gentlemen) that old Pennsylvania had some 
of the chivalrous lads which 


e was ready to | 


| 


send down on a similar mission. J hope the old | 


Keystone State may find herself better employed 
in protecting her iron interest, than to come 
down among us on such an errand. We desire to 
receive them all, and welcome them to our sunny 


} 
' 
' 


| 


hope, 


Further: | have heard that it has been said that 


if the South did not submit they had powder and 
lead enough left to enforce it. 1 hope no such senti- 
ment now exists among us. It was, perhaps, and 
most likely, said in a moment of excitement: we 
hope it was. O! may I not see the day when the 
banner of our kindred shall be unfurled in a coer- 
cive manner over our heads. When that moment 
comes, we may say farewell, farewell to this happy 
Republic. Yes, sir, that moment the death-knell 
of liberty will be sounded throughout the broad 


|| earth, and the nations that have been watchi 


with so much anxiety our progress under a self- 


| controlled government, with one burst of anguish 


and lamentation will cry out, all, sll our hopes 
have vanished, for they have been our star of 
but when we most anxiqusly looked for it 
| to guide us to the altar of liberty it has suddenty 
| gone down. Too melancholy is its contemplation 
| for me to pursue it further. 
| 1 beg leave, before proceeding further, briefly to 
allude to a part of the speech of the honorable 
entleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Strevens,} 
in which it suited his purpose to allude to white 
laborers of the South in terms not only offensive 
to their representatives, but high!y disrespectful to 
| themselves. He was pleased to suy that they 





|| were denied the association of that part of thn com- 


| munity that held slaves, and that their association 
| necessarily was with the negro. To such an 
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avsertion | must reply that it is ulterly untrue, 
and that many of my constituents are those who 
labor and do not own slaves, and who not only | 
associate with the best of slaveholders, but are | 
considered equal in society to the man that owns 
his hundreds; and, sir, would be considered at 
least the equal of the gentieman himself. Sir, 
being a slaveholder myself, 1 scorn to tolerate for 
a moment such a distinction; and I am sure, if the 
gentleman had been acquainted with what consti- | 
tuted qualification for society in my section, (being | 
virtue and intelligence,) he never would have given | 
utterance to such a sentiment. I shall not notice | 
him farther, having had time for the sober second 
thought since the declaration fell from his lips. 
I have concluded to omit language that | should | 
have commanded at the moment, had |} been able 
to have got the floor; I certainly would have dealt 
with the honorable gentleman with gloves off. I had 
intended to have paid my-respects to the venerable 
and honerable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Maww,} to have shown how much he loved the | 
Union, and to have closely scrutinized his posi- | 
tion, to have seen how it would have stood the | 
teat after his answer to the question my colleague | 
[Mr. Bowpon}] put to him, but time will not | 
allow. I will therefore leave the country and the 
world to reply, after reading his speech. 

Now, sir, | desire to eddress myself for a few | 


minutes to those who express a determination to || 


attach the proviso to all territorial bills. Why do 
you insist upon its passage when you contend that 
sluvery is already excluded by the laws of Mexico | 
from that territory? Why insist upon it, when || 
you admit that there is a higher law yet (that of | 
nature) which will exclude it? The latter law, I | 
am very much inclined to believe, will, It is al- 

most certain that negroes will never be taken there 
(if at all) in any other than very inconsiderable 
numbers, while there are other countries better 
adapted and more accessible. It would be many 
years, if ever, before slavery would find its way 
there. In the mean time, the country would be 

settled up mostly by northern and western men |, 
from non-slaveholding States. Then, would it not || 
be reasonable to suppose, a large number, if not | 
nearly all the citizens, when the States come to 
form their constitutions, would exclude it? Should |) 
they, a a proper time, elect not to have slavery, |, 
the South would most cheerfully yield to the will | 
of those who, we hold, are properly authorized to 

determine for themselves their own local laws not || 
incorapatible with the-Constitution of the Federal | 
Gevernment, Then, with all these facts in your || 
favor, will you rush on to do that by which you | 
can make nothing, but which will destroy our mu- || 








‘ing victory after victory? Where are our western 
brethren and prams Have we not in common 
suffered together, to make the desert, valley, and 
the mountain-top blossom as the rose? Where is 
old Pennsylvania, the Keystone State? Have you 
not got a spirit that gan come to the rescue, and 
place the. key-stone that shall forever fasten the 
arch together? Whereare our southern brethren? || there | have beheld our glorious stars and strj 
Have we nothing to lay upon the common altar, as || proudly waving, telling to all who may behold 
a sacrifice for peace, when the question of expe- {| them, the union of our r ives carries with 
diency and propriety only is involved? Where is || it the mandates of .a free, happy, and independe 
| our blood-cemented Constitution? Does it not yet | nation, ‘asking for nothing but what is right m1 
|command our admiration and respect? Come, || submitting to nothingghat is wrong.’”? 
brethten of the North, and of the South let us all || And now I ask, is there no star of hope to arise 
| rally around the allar of Justice and Peace, and || whieh can guide us to a political Savior, be he 
plant our feet upon the platform of the Constitu- | from the North or from the South, from the map. 
| tion, and, as friends and brethren, renew our vows || ger or from the palace, from the noble or the igno- 
to perpetuate it forever, by respecting its mandates. || ble? Is there not to be found one who will come 
here is the Father of his country? Though he || forward, and,.if necessary, offer himself as a sacri. 
| may be in his grave, can we not, in view of his | fice for his country’s salvation? | hope there ig: | 
| portrait, emulate his example? Where is hisdevoted | believe there is: I pray there is, be he a member 
spirit? Does itnot stalk abroad? If so, come || of this or the other House. And if One is to be 


Gulf of Mexico, flap my wings in the Pernt tt 
Adantic oceans, and dip roy bill in the che ~e 
streams of the Columbia. Yes, I have turnes we 


eyes over all this land and every sea on earth a 


|| now—yes, and come quickly—and inspire us with | found, is there not another and another—yes, ang 


| love of country, and each other, and that union of || stillothers? May a proper spirit send an abup. 
spirit that existed in days which tried men’s souls. '| dance to aid in this great work ! Or shall I behold, 
| Where is the memory of those blood-bought lib- | as | do on one hand, the portrait of the Father of 
erties which have been our boast and pride, and | hiscountry, and read his Farewell Address; and on 
‘that we have so long enjoyed? Come, Spirit of | the other, see one who for love of liberty left his 
love for our-country, and tell us of the day our || own native France and came to aid us in throwin 
fathers pledged themselves to live and die for each | off the yoke of tyranny and to establish liber: 


| other; come, and. tell us of the blood that was || here—shall I hear monp from the lips of those jj. 
, 


shed at Bunker’s Hill, Saratoga, Yorktown, || lustrious spirits, ‘ All, all our efforts were in 
King’s Mountain, the Cowpens, Camden, and | vain?’ Shall J, with that eagle in my eye, be con. 
Lundy's Lane—yes, and remind us of the toils at | strained in my place before this vexed question be 
New Orleans, Emucpaw, Talodega, and the Horse- _ sett'ed, to see its mournful flight and hear her Say, 
Shoe Bend. Again; tell us, in thunder-tones, of || ‘* 1 have watched my country through peril and 
the brothers’ blood that baptized the banks of the || through danger into greatness; I have heard the 
Rio Grande, and of victories won incommon, by || lion howl under my talons; I have bid him cease 





‘the North and the South. After all this, shall it || his roaring, and he has obeyed; I have heard the 


be said it wasallin vain? If this is not enough to | savage yells hushed before me; yes, and } have seen 
fill our souls with devotion for our country, tell us || still more—the nations of the Old World point to 
of the infancy of our Government; tell us. of its | my happy country, and express a desire to drink 


| progress from a handful of oppressed Pilgrim- || out of our fountain of liberty—to drink of which 


Fathers, to a mighty nation, of over twenty mil- || would gladden the hearts of down-trodden Poland, 


lions of freemén; tell us of the greatness and || Hungary, and Ireland? Yes; and [ have witnessed 
extent of our domain—reaching from the Atlantic | still. more—our country an asylum for the op- 
to the Pacific—yes, and from the Gulf of Mexico H pressed. But in case of a dissolution I must be 
to the Lakes; tell us of our destiny, if peace and || perched upon some lonely peak, piripped of my 
union reign. |, beautiful companions, (the stripes and stars,) dis- 

Sir, my imagination here, in spite of me, takes || consolate and alone, there to behold brothers not 
a flight—skipping over the plain of time, and there | standing shoulder to shoulder defending in cow- 
peeping into the Book of Fate, (where, if peace || mon their once beloved country, but in deadly hos. 
reigns,) I see inscribed upon her highest pyramids, || tile array—father imbruing his hand in the blood 
‘* America! happy America! the asylum for the || of his son—brother engeged in deadly strife with 
poor, and a home for the oppressed! Mighty and || brother, and the happy hearthstone and the beau- 
great thou art, and shalt ever be!!” But if dis- || tiful greens upon which the juveniles used to meet 


tual good relations, if not this happy Union, alone 
because you have the numerical strength, and be- 
cause power has such charms that you desire to 


exercise it, for no other purpose than to show you || 
can, that it may be said that ‘' J, yes, J did all this?”’ || 


If the latter be your true position, then is it not 
time for the South to distrust you as her faithful 
and jst copartners, and claim that the copartner- 
ship be dissolved ere we get deeper and more firmly 
in your grasp? Such a course as this causes your 
southern copartners to feel goaded almost to mad- 
ness, to think, while you are professing nothing 
buta desire for the country to be free territory, yet 
you are not willing for it to become so in the nat- 
ural and legitimate course of things. Now, under 
a sense of duty to my country, I beseech all sec- 
tions to return to a proper reflection, and let reason 
take the throne; lay aside bitterness and denuncia- 
tion, and let us reason together as becomes breth- 
ren, statesmen, and patriots; let us come together, 
meet, and again renew our fraternal vows, before 
God and the country, to deal justly with each 
other. The South desires no advantage of the 
North, ‘ Justice and equity” is her motto—in- 
scribed not upon fading canvas, nor pronounced 
bY hypocritical lips, but written upon the tablets 
of each southern heart. This, in the main, I be- 
lieve to be true; thus believing, 1 speak it before 
God and the world, 

Mr, Chairman, let me ask, what is union of States 
without communion of the people? Let those who 
sow the seeds of discord answer. Now, in thes? 
perilous times, where is New York? Have you 
oe pees to pase! oe the os 

tes, have you forgot the strugg our fore- 
fathera, who, side by aide, toiled together, achiev- 


t 


| cord and internal strife prevail, let us hear our |) and sport, drinking the blood of that father whose 
| destiny. 1 falter—the picture is too appalling to || delight it was to look over their innocent amuse- 
| describe. || ment. Then will [ not hear the voice of disconso- 
| For the sake, then, of perpetuating all these } lation, the broken-hearted and forlorn widow and 
blessings that await us, and in view of the evil | mother crying, where is my husband, the stuff 
that might befall us, let us come, as one common || and support of my life?’’ All, all. this is but the 
| family, and cast upon one common altar our sacri- | last sound of liberty; and we will become the by- 
| fices, and bid the troubled ocean be hushed; and | word of other nations—that man ia not capable of 
| letone common voice burst forth from this Hall, ooll goreceaert now. j 

and go out to every hamlet and mountain, saying, r. Chairman, with all these pictures beforeus, 
|| Peace, peace, all is well—all is well! Yes, let us || would to God that [had the power to summon lo 

bid that glorious banner that now waves over us,‘ the midat of us such a spirit as actuated our devo- 

wave on, over every land and ocmy sea, without || ted (and should be revered) ancestors; that guided 

one star or stripe being erased. Sir, let me not live || them, in days of peril, to love and defend each 
|| to behold that old ship, the Constitutionand Union, | other; that led them to glory and renown. Now, 

that has borne us through peril and danger to our | sir, in conclusion, can we not. find a mariner that 

present greatness, asshe now so proudly floats,com- || will engage to bring our blessed old ship, the 

ing into port heavily laden with prosperity, dashed || Union, into port upon just, equitable, and constitu- 

back by the surging waves of discord and be for- || tional principles? Sir, may the Father of lights 

ever lost; yes, lost forever! May God save us || so direct the storm, that she may ride proudly and 

from such a calamity! Is not, Mr, Chairman, || bravely over the dashing billows, and be the means 

this a time when the most skillful mariners are || of bringing into cep ser rgo of free and 

called to the helm to bring, if possible the shipand || yet unborn millions. Yes, bl old craft! — 

moor ber safely in the harbor? Do I not, at this || thee I love and adore, and to thee I will cling, 08 

appalling moment, hear the eagle, the bird of lib- one plank can be found ; so long as your 

erty, cry out and say, “I have seen laurel after shall e the Constitulion—so long as your 

laurel gathered; I have heard the words Liberty, e 1s pri 

‘liberty, victory, victory, verberating and rever- ir, ar tin 

berating over all the land? I have seen our stars 

and stripes wave, yes, proudly wave. I have seen 

them upheld by the North and ty. the South. | 

have seen the citizensof Maine, New Hampshire, 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and other 

northern States, mingle with the citizens of the 

sunny South, of the linas, Georgia, the Old 


Dominion, and their southern sisters, not in atrife 


/ 
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ier 
=, mygrave soonet ‘than the former. I trust, 
eet iesuitory remarks, f have not been offen- 
per. any person or section of the country; for, 
anne the sensitiveness of my own feelings, and 
oat desire them to be respected, in charity I 
gish to deal the same measure to others. 
may not be amiss to notice the many para- 
[ seein various newspapers of the day, sta- 
en that the South has abandoned, in a measure, 


the holding of the Nashville Convention. It is | 
trae a large body of the people have; but it is prop- | 


er forthe North and others to know why; it is | 
use, from some movements of distinguished | 
men of both political parties, in the Senate and 
ssewhere, they are led to believe the questions 
that ogitate the country, and in which they felt 
and still feel so much interest, will be by this Con- 
ss, fairly, honorably, and justly settled. Thus 
believing, they desire no further action. But, itis 


equally proper for me to say, should the proviso 


as to the territories, or any other kindred meas- 
ure, there will be but one voice in the South; that 
is, resistance “at all hazard and to the last ex- 


tremity.”” 
THE COMPROMISE BILL. 


sPEECH OF MR. MASON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THe Senate, May 27, 1850. 


The Senate having under consideration the 
special order, being the bill to admit California as 
a State into the Union, to establish Territorial Gov- | 
ernments for Utah and New Mexico, and making 
proposals to Texas for the establishment of her 
western and northern boundaries, 

Mr. MASON, said : 

lv is my desire, in the remarks which 1 intend to 
submit to the Senate on the subject of this bill, to 
review, as briefly as I may, all the measures com- 
bined in it, or which are recommended by the 
committee which brought it in, in order that | may 
point out those parts upon which we may agree 
with the committee, and those upon which, as 
they stand, | fear we shall not agree. In doing 
this | would first advert to two measures which, | 
alihough they do not form a part of the bill under 
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assent; it is that which provides that, when a fugi- 
tive shall declare that he is a free man, the claim- 
ant shall enter into bond to secure to the fugitive 
a trial by jury in the State from which he has fled. 
When this was first proposed in the commits, it 
seemed to me that it would be innocuous, or, at 
any rate, whether the provision amounted to much 
or little, it was one which might very safely be 
yielded to. Although | gave no direct sanction to 
it when in the committee, I acquiesced | 





so far as to agree to it as a recommendation, re- 
serving to myself the right of offering such con- 
siderations on the subject to the Senate as might 
afterwards suggest themselves. 1 am disposed to 
think now that I cannot give my assent to it as a 
member of the Senate. The first and greatest 
objection | haye is, that, practically, I think, it will 
be found to operate injuriously to the master who | 
reclaims his slave, because pending the time | 
within which the slave is entitled to trial, the 
master would not be able to dispose of him, and 
we-all know that in nineteen cases out of twenty, | 
where a fugitive slave is recovered, it is advisable 
| 





| to dispose of him immediately: first,on account of 
| the example, and, secondly, because by abscond- | 
ing he has forfeited the confidence of his owner— 
and it might, therefore,-prove a serious mischief 
to retain him in that equivocal position under the 
bond of his master. But, in any view, such pro- || 
vision is wholly superfluous, because in every 1 
slaveholding State ample proVision is made by law | 
to secure the rights of any slave who asserts a 
| right to freedom. They are allowed to aue in 
| forma pauperis; security is required of the master 
| to insure his safety, pending the action, and full 
| provision is made for sufficient liberty to prepare 
| his case for trial, which is alWays by jury; ‘in ad+ 
| dition to which the courts are required to furnish i 
him with proper counsel to conduct the case. || 
There is another reason which presents itself very | 
forcibly to my mind. It unnecessarily trammels 
and embarrasses the owner of this species of | 
property, and in a manner inconsistent with the | 
| full right of reclamation, secured to him by the || 
| Constitution. By the Constitution, the fugitive | 


slave is to be ** delivered up on claim of the party," 
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the practice has now become necessary for seif- 
defence. 

Mr. BERRIEN. Will the Chair allow me to 
make a ion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, ‘Wil the Senator 
frora Virginia yield the floor to the © snator from 
Georgia. + 

Mr. MASON. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRYEN. 1 wish to suggest that, with 
the purpose for which the Senator from Missis- 
sipp: (Mr. Foor] rose, | supposed the proceed- 
ing to be perfectly in order. It was to correct 
what he supposed to be a misepprehension on a 
point of fact, upon which the Senator from Virginia 
was about to argue. And now I apprehend that 
any Senator, if he was going to argue ona state 
of facts which he supposed to exist, but which 
did not exist in reality, would be pleased, rather 
than displeased at such an interruption. I do not 
know how the matter stands in this par.icular 
case; but | supposed the Senator from Virginia 
would put us in possession of the facts by refer- 
ence to the resolutions themselves. 

Mr. MASON. lam perfectly willing to be cor- 
rected in any misapprehension, but gentlemen 
must be aware that to be interrupted when close- 
ly occupied by the subject under discussion, de- 
ranges the course of thought, and necessarily ir- 
pairs and hinders the operation of the mind. Un- 
less, therefore, it be for same purpose of personal 
explanation, it seems to me better that it shaqpld 
not be resorted to. It was with that view that, on 
yielding the floor, | added that I did so in the 
hope that the Senator from Mississippi (and I 
intended the remark to apply to Senators gen- 
erally) would allow me to proceed without inter- 
Certainly, if Leay anything of a per- 
sonal character, or which requires explanation, I 
will cheerfully yield to an interruption. 

Now, sir, as tothe fact. I think I should hardly 
have announced to the Senate resolutions from 
the islature of Virginia, on any subject iny 
volved in our action, or on which | was to act, 
without knowing what I was about. Sir, I have 
the resolutions here; and | intend presently to ask 
the Senate to allow me to have them read. They 


| and it is in derogation of this right todeliver him || were passed on the 20th of January, 1849, and 


only on condition. I think, therefore, when we |, 


those to which | had particular reference are in 


consideration, have been connected with it, and | come to consider that bill, it will be found on all these words: 


are recommended by the committee in their report 
as a part of the general scheme of adjustment 
which that report recommends. And [ wish todo 
80 because, a8 it seems to me, one of the provis- | 
ions in the bill relating to the reclamation of fugi- | 
tive slaves, has been a subject of some misconstruc- 
tion on the part of gentlemen with whom I usually 
act—indeed of several Senators from the southern 
States. The amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee to which I refer is that which gives au- 
thority to the claimant of a fugitive slave, when he 


goes into the Siate in which such fugitive is found, | 


to take with him record evidence sufficient to en- 
tile him to reclaim the fugitive without farther 
testimony, and without oral testimony. It has 
been thought by some gentlemen, who probably | 
have not fully considered it, that this provision 





| sides that it will be best to avoid that provision. 
Another ‘bill, that which proposes to abolish | 
what is culléd the * slave trade”’ in the Distriet of || 
Columbia, is one of those measures from which I | 
dissented in the committee, and from which I shall |, 
continue to dissent. If it 1s intended as @ part of | 
the general compromise, which it is said the bill 
under discussion presents, 1 fear that so far as 





« Resolved, That we regard the passage of a law by the 
Congress of the United States abolishing slavery or the slave 
trade in the District of Colum! ia, as a direct attack upon the 
institutions of the southern States, to be resisted at every 
hazard. 

* Resolved, Thatin the event of the paseace by Congrees 
of the Wilmot iso, or any law abolishing slavery or the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, the Governor of this 


| Commonwealth is requested immediately to convene the 


Legistature of this State, (if it should have adjourned,) to 


_ Senators from the South are concerned—to a large || consider the mode and tneasure of redress.” 


| majority of them at least—it will constitute an m- | 
| superable objection. 


| ions antrammelied, | never could and never would | 
give my assent to the passage of such a law at this | 
_ume by Congress. Yet | consider that all discre- | 
tion on this subject is taken from me. By a reso- | 
lution of the General Assembly of Virginia, passed | 





Sir, upon this subject, even were.wy own opin- |) 


Mr. CLAY. What ia the date of those resolu- 


\| tions? 


Mr. MASON. The date is January, 1849. 

| Me. CLAY. For January, 1850, | presume. 

| Mr. MASON. No, they were passed in '49, 
| and are still in force, for they never were revoked 
| or rescinded. However, Mr. President, the bill 
| which proposes to abolish the slave trade, as it is 


would be found objectionable on the part of the || at the last session, the abolition of the slave wade || called, in the District of. Columbia, forms no 


claimant. When this measure was proposed in 
the committee, it seemed to me—and yet I eniertain 
the opinion—that it would become a valuable ad- 
vantage to the claimants of slaves who pursue 
them into the free States. It will be found, if gen- 
tlemen will look at it, that itis not made the exclu- 
sive evidence on which a slave sha\l be recovered. 
The claimant is not required to arny himself with 
this record, but he may do so or not at his dis- 
cretion. Yet 1 am strongly inclined to think, if 
ever it is brought into practice, that there will be 
very many occasions on which claimants will be 

to have recourse to this ‘ecord evidence. But, 

ever this may be, the provision is cumulative 
only, and not exejusive; and the claimant may 
takesuch record, or dispense w:tb it, and rely upon 
the oral testimony of witnesses, as he deems best. 
I think, ition, as recom- 
mended by the committee, will be found a valuable 
pe yoy and in practice will go far to facilitate, 

diminish the nses ,attendant on the recla- 
mation of fugitive 

There is another provision in the same 

which has been recommended by the commit 


in the District of Columbia by a law of Congress | 

is made one of those events, upon the occurring | 
| of which the Governor of Virginia is 
— the islature forthwith, that the State 
may laced in proper position to meet it. 

Mr. FOOTE. Will se Geuntér from Virginia 
allow me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. MASON. If for any personal or other ex- 
planation, I have no objection to yield the floor, 
but | would rather pursue my remarks uninter- 
rupted. However, the Senator from Mississippi: 
can have the floor. 

Mr. FOOTE. No; I deeline. 
rupt the Senator. 

he VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair takes 
this occasion to say, that the rules are, that when 
a Senator is misunderstood, or when a point of 
order is raised, a Senator may be interrupted for 
an ion, or to be called to order. The Chair 
would sugg)st to Senators that this rule should be 
observed as strictly as possible. 

Mr. FOOTE. | hope the Chair will allow me 





I will not inter- 


|| to say that if the oldest Senators, and most expe- 


rienced, had not commenced this 


practice and || tories belonging t 
and to whiekAam sorry to:say do not give my || continued it, I enctonangels have-Geme tas But them.any of property. Theag 


| part of that which is now under consideration. 
hoe adverted to it only because it is in the 


required to | recommendation of the committee, and, as I un- 


| derstand it, is suggested as part of the general 
scheme of adjustment. I pass, however, from these 
topics to the bill more immediately under consid- 
eration, and which is generally known as the 
* compromise bill.” Sir, it was my misfortune, as 
I announced on a former day on this floor, to differ 
with the majority of the commitiee in the opmion 
that the measures p d by the committee Could 
be received by the southern States as a basis on 
which the unhappy controversy that has @risen 
could be adjusted. S nm ayeeeri entitled 
to speak only for the te whi in part repre- 
sent here, and, as to her, | am speaking under the 
instructions contained in the resolutions, a part of 
which | haveread just now to the Senate—instruc- 
tions which forbid me to do any act or to give any 
vote which w:il admit the right of the of 
the United States in any manner, either directly 
or indirectly , to exclude the people of the southern 
States from having free access to any of the terri- 
to these States, and taking with 


tiene 
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were reaffirmed by the General Assembly of 1849- 
50, modified only as regards the prohibition of 
slavery in the territories, by the expression of a 
willingness yet to conform to the spirit and terms 
of the Missouri compromise. 

Mr. President, the prohibition of slavery in the 
territories formed the great point of division be- 
tween the parties in the country; it was that upon 
which the southern States rallied during the last 
winter, and presented, according to my recollec- 
tion, an andivided front against the Wilmot pro- 
vieo, as it is called—or the alleged right in Con- 
gress to prohibit slavery in any of the territories 
which we have acquired from Mexico. 

Now, sir, I am fully aware that in the 
and | will say the great efforts, that are made to 
bring the minds of the American people to a con- 
currence in the measures proposed by this bill, 
those who oppose it, either Senators or Represent- 


| 


| 


efforts, || 


\| 


| adopted on the admission of Missouri, let us take 


that this bill as reported forms the true basis on | 
which the controversy should be adjusted are ‘‘ ul- | 


tras,” or against any “adjustment.” Sir, there 
wus a time, and that too within lithe more than 


ten years, when nearly the whole delegation of the | 


South in the other wing of the Capitol abandoned 
their seats and left the Hall because they would 


| 


The Compromise Bill—Mr. 


and by which I have little doubt she is yet prepared 
to abide. 

First, by the'terms of the act which passed the 
Senate two years since, under the sanction of 
southern votes, usually called the ‘* Clayton Bill,” 
it was agreed to dispense with any act of Federal 
legislation opening the way in the territuries to the 
people with their slaves, trusting to the Constitu- 
tion for the protection of our pro erty when taken 
into the territories, and merely providing proper 
forms of redress through the judicial tribunals. 
This was one mode of adjustment sanctioned by 
southern votes, and founded in a large concession 
of our existing rights. 

But there is another, far better understood, and 
which has the sanction of an acquiescence of thirty 
years. Falling back on the basis of compromise 


Mason 


| the parallel of 36° 30’ north latitude as the line of 
atives, are denounced through the press as ‘ ul- || 
tras,’’ the meaning being that all who do not admit || 


partition in the new territories, thus agreeing’ to 
divide and enjoy separately a common property, 
what our differing institutions would seem to forbid 
that we should enjoy in common. 

Either form of adjustment, | have little doubt, 
would be found acceptable to the South. The 
first would simply organize governments for the 
territories in the usual form, and leave the rights 
of the citizens of the different States in those terri- 


: csimiapanicecdnestiadictniaalameannneateieatiineinsiniin: Lae, 
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exclusion from the territory now : a 
people ofall the States within. the Iasi cy 
te of California,as low as the 32d dee the 
north latitude, bringing it down, as | have sag, 
egrees below the Missouri com ect cant 
is the first. proposition. Promise line. ‘T), 
And what is the second? The second is h 
the Government of the United States shali py. ~ 
from Texas, by a liberal grant of money Mr 
of all the territory claimed by her north and wom 
of a line run from the 32d to the 34th parallel 
north latitude, comprehending about 195 af 
square miles, and sufficient for the — 
two medium-sized States; the effect of re 4 
would be to release so. much of the territms" 
Texas from the institution of slavery, and to : - 

ject it to the sole jurisdiction of the Federal Go 
ernment. These arethe two propositions pieeenied 
to the southern States. And what is offered as : 
equivalent? The sole equivalent is, that the North 
will organize territorial governments for the reg 
due of California, usually called “ Utah.» , 
** Deseret,” and for what remains of New Mexi . 
without introducing the Wilmot proviso, ™ 
_Now, sir, to these propositions, as made in th 
bill, | never can assent.» [ cannot assent, because 
they bring down yet lower, and to the extent of 4 
degrees, the limits from which we are to be ex. 


tories to be determined by the courts of the coun- | 
try, under the Constitution and the laws. But | 


not remain present as members of a House that 
tolerated discussion even, on the institution of sla- | 
veyy. Such was the state of feeling then before || this would require that so much of the territory 
this scheme of the interdiction of slavery in the || of Californid.as has recently been erected into a 
territories had been devised—a protest in advance | State government, should be remanded to a terri- 
against the discussion of that institution for any | torial condition, and so retained until reasonable 
yurpose whatever in the Congress of the United | time was allowed to citizens of the southern States 
States. And where are we now? Present, day || to remove there with their property, if they chose 
after day in this Chamber, patient listeners to de- || to do so. 

bates upon an institution with which the destinies || The second is far the more practicable and con- 
of the southern States are inseparably connected, | venient, and would allow the admission of a new 
and from quarters utterly unconnected with it, ex- || State at once for California, afier 
cept in aggression and hostility. Mr. President, | | 
deciare in advance here that I shall be more grati- 
fied than | could be at any other occurrence in life, 
if a measure should be adopted by this Congress, 
ecming from any quarter, which will really adjust 
the controversy now subsisting between the North 
and the South. I will lend my aid most cheerfully 
to any such measure. [am prepared to make con- 
cessions-—concessions too, that, so far as | am in- 
formed, have not yet been found coming with a 


cluded with our slaves. And it does more; it takes 
from one of the States of this Union a large terri. 
tory now subject to the institution of slavery, and 
converts it into property of the United States to 
be governed and controlled in its institutions by 2 
wer from the non-slaveholding States. 

Sir, the forbearance to enact the Wilmot pro. 
viso is not only no equivalent for such concessions 
but there is no equivalent that can be given—at 








proper modifica- || 
| tions of the constitution which has been adopted; 
|| and it has the merit of precedent, adopted in 1820, 
‘|, on the occasion of the admission of the State of 
‘| Missouri, and since fully acquiesced in. If any 
|| adjustment can be made, of the character of a 

mpromise, this has certainly the strongest claim. 
| It divides, as | have said, into a separate property, 
|| that which we cannot enjoy as a common proper- 
|, ty, and apportions to the North and South, re- 
| spectively, territory in those latitudes most likely 


_My first objection, then, Mr. President, to the 
| bill reported by the committee for the adjustment 
_ of this question is, that it brings us down below 

the Missouri compromise line in Texas; and the 

second is, that it excludes the South from admis. 
| sion with their property into so much of the terri- 
| tory of California as is embraced within the limits 
of the new State below the same line. Sir, it vio- 
lates the compact with Texas under which that 
State was brought into the Union. — By the terms 
of annexation, the Missouri compromise line was 


{ 
j 


free will from the South. Iam prepared to atate 


now what these concessions will be, but | am not 


prepared, and God forbid that I ever shouli be, 
to yield one inch to the demands of a right by law 
to prohibit our people from going into any territo- 
ry belonging to the Government, and taking with 
them all or any part of their property, unless upon 
terms similar to those adopted in 1820, on the oc- 
casion of the admission of the State of Missouri. 
Sir, in order to ascertain the true character uf the 
compromise proposed by this bill, let us first un- 


derstand what is the point of division between the 


} 


| 


|| made it familiar to our people, and | am satisfied 





| 


to be valuable to their differing habits and labor. 
But let it not be supposed that | am at all the 


It was an evil day for the South, | have always 
thought, when it was adopted, and has been a 
fruitful source of discord since. It has been ac- 
quiesced in; nothing more. This acquiescence has 


their earnest desire to preserve the public ce, 
and with it the union of the States, would lead 
them to acquiesce in it again. 

Having premised thus much, Mr. President, on 


arties and the ground occupied by the South. || the true position held by the South under the 
he right es asserted by the southern States to oc- | 
cupy the territories as a common property, and for || indicated the extent to which we are willing to go 


their people going there to take their property with 
them, is derived under the Constitution which pro- 
vides a common government for the States. 

it is the right of the people in all the States to 


go into any territory, as the common property of | 


all the States, and to take with them any or all of 


their property, and to reside there and to enjoy it, 
under the protection of the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States. 

if this be true, and | apprehend there are none 





varantees of constitutional right, and having thus 


in concession, for the sake of the public peace, I 
trust that those Senators from southern States who 
are arrayed in opposition to this bill will no longer 
be denounced as “ ultras.’’ And yet I am free to 
declare, if the most decided purpose never to sanc- 
tion, by word or vote, so much of the bill as ad- 
mits California with the boundaries adopted, and 


as dismembers Texas from the parallel of 329, be || 


an ultra position for the South, 1 plant myself 
there firmly and irrevocably, happen what may. 


to question it, then it follows, that if there be any || We are sincerely desirous of adjusting this un- 


hindrance to this right existin 


in the territory, 
whether it has ite origin in the 


fa 


happy controversy on terms that may harmonize 


ws or customs of | opinion, but no law which excludes the institution 


such territory before it became the property of the || of slavery in any territory below the line adopted 


Unita States, or whether it has been created since 
by any unauthorized act of the first re 
of such territory, it is the duty of the United 
States at once to interpose to remove such hind- 
rance. 

This is our right, clear and unequivocal, and 
none can say that we refuse terms of compromise, 
unless we refuse any modification or abatement of 
it, as thus strictly defined. Aga mght derived un- 
der the fundamental laws of the Government, we 
should be fully justified in refusing any terms which 
would qualify or impair it; and yet, sir, the South 
is already committed to a more conciliatory course, 


i] 


of north latitude. 


in 1820 will ever be tolerated, or, as I trust and 
believe, be endured. . 

Now, Mr. President, to the bill itself. What 
are itsterms? It proposes, first, that the southern 
States sha!) submit to the exclusion of slavery b 
law in California down to the 32d parallel of nort 
latitude, being 4} degrees below the Missouri com- 
promise line, and embracing the whole front on 
the Pacific ocean; because it provides for the ad- 
mission of California with the boundaries she has 
prescribed, which come down to the 32d parallel 


It proposes to the people of the 


southern States that they shall acquiesce in their 


| eulogist of the original ‘* Missouri compromise.” || 


least none that I can conceive as being within the 
| capacity of Congress to offer. 


| to be sacredly regarded, in the formation of new 

| States out of the territory of Texas. But the bill, 

in dismembering Texas, adopts a new line, reach- 

| ing four and a half degrees below the compromise 
line, and releases all the territory lying north and 

west of it from the obligations of that compact. 

So, in reference to California, it trenches again 
on the spirit of the compromise of 1820, by ex- 
cluding slavery on the Pacific border, as low down 
as the 32d parallel of north latitude. I am aware, 
sir, it will be said that this exclusion of the people 
of the southern States below the line of 36° 30) in 
California is the act of the inhabitants of the Ter- 
ritory, and not the act of the Congress of the 
| United States; and therefore that it is no violation 
= _ Missouri compromise on the part of the 
atter. 

Sir, I shall make no argument to prove that 
California in the whole extent, as well the territory 
embraced within the limits of the new States as 
that without them, is yet, in the political relation 
to this Government of “ a territory’’—a territory 
within the meaning of the terms of the Constitu- 
tion—the “ property” of the United States; and 
the act of such of the inhabitants on the coast as 
assembled in convention and formed a constitution 
has not the shghtest effect to change that relation. 
California throughout the whole extent was @ 
territory when that constitution was formed, and 
is a territory yet; nor has that constitution the 
Jeast validity whatever, and never can have, unless 
made good against this Government by force of 
arms, or ratified by an act of 5 and this 
is assented to, or I should ra y asserted, 88 
the law of the ion by the r from Ken- 
oe | himself, [Mr. Cray.) ; 
‘ ree. then, the Pane cam _ — 
is ratified by ——— clause ibiting 
very will become law by the act of Congress, and 

italone. We have had the same ion pre- 

ted in the same form in regard to the Territory 

of Oregon. The inhabitants of the Territory, in the 
age 
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. ~ 3Ir Conc.....1stT Sess. The Compromise Bill—Mr. Mason. Senate. 
: the " of avy government provided by Congress, assembled under the proclamation, and ratified as || they should prescribe as the boundaries of the new 
om igblished asystem of government for themsslves, || was said by the inhabitants, the fact was formally | State the existing boundaries of California: those 
; ~ es 4 by one of their ordinances excluded domestic | made known to the military commander, General | boundaries by which the territory was ceded by 
Tha aay from the territory. In the bill as reported || Riley, and he as formally and gravely issued a | Mexico—boundaries which would embrace an 
5 as organization of a territorial government a || second proclamation, dated on the 20th Dacambes, area ot equal to thatof the thirteen original 
. pot ss was inserted ratifying and confirming all 1849, with a military order of the same date, by || States; and the gentleman who moved this propo- 
oe the laws enacted by the provisional government, || which he on that day ‘‘ relinquished the adminis- || sition gave as his reason for it, that, if they under- 
ies mongst which’ was that prohibiting slavery, and || tration of civil affairs in California to the Executive || took to cut and carve for themselves, so as to pre- 
_ i controversy then was upon such ratification, || of the Government organized under the provis- scribe more convenient boundaries for the State of 
el ~ ii agreeing that 9 confirm such a law was equiv- || ions of the constitution,” &e. And thus, with- || California, the effect would be to produce dissen- 
1,000 slent to a direct enactment by Congress. '| out warrant of law, in violation of the plain letter sion at Washington, and difficuky and delay in 
n of Now, sir, as to thia right in’the inhabitants of a || of the Constitution, and of the not less plain Ex- | gaining admission into the Union. That gentle- 
hich rtion of the Territory of California. They have || ecutive trust, was the dominion of the United || man said, in substance: If we take the whole of 
¥ of yo authority whatever, none in law and &s little in || States over a large and: valuable Territory, the || California, it will never be considered by anybody 
sub. iystice, tO assemble themselves upon the Boery property of all the States, quietly handed over to || that this immense area of hundreds of thousands 
Jor. of the Government—the common property of all || the first occupants who went upon it, and who of square miles should remain as one State, but 
nted the States—and to pass a law which shall interdict || were invited and stimulated to take it; and, as if || that it would necessarily be divided as soon as the 
8 an from that Territory the citizens of one half of the | in sport with so grave an occasion, the General | number of the population required it, and formed 
orth Siaies of this Union unless they leave their most || ends the matter by agreeing to defray all the ex- |, into different States; and his proposition was, that 
resi. valuable property behind them, and that very prop- || penses of the convention out of the public mone | the territory, when the proper time arrived, should 
oe erty which of all other would be of most value to || in his hands, [See his letter to ** the Hon. C, T. || be divided into six States, each one of them having 
ico them in the Territory. || Botts, chairman,” &c., duted at Monterey, Sep- || a front upon the Pacific ocean. Such was the ° 
Mr. President, we have fallen upon strange | tember 13, 1849.) | proposition made by this gentleman, who was, I 
the times, indeed, since this question of the extension Strange, passing strange, Mr. President, that | apprehend, one of the most intelligent and enlight- 
use or interdiction of slavery was first brought up for || such flagrant usurpations of power, such wanion, || ened members of that convention. Those views, 
f 4) discussion in the Congress of the United States. || | had almost said wicked, disregard of plainest | however, were overruled as unjust to the twenty 
ex. Sir, what have we seen as the act of the Execu- } constitutional duty should pass without rebuke, || or thirty thousand people residing in the great basin 
keg tive of the United States in reference to these mat- || and even without notice—anything, everything, || of Utah and the Salt Luke, a thousand miles off, 
rri- ters? In prescribing the duties of the President the || constitution and all, is made secondary to the | who were ignorant even that such a convention 
and constitation enjoins, amongst other things, that || great end of staving off the discussion, and the || was in session, and on the ground that to take the 
» to «he shall take care that the laws be faithfully ex- || necessity of settling, by the constituted authorities | whole territory for the new State would be more 
ya ecated.”” The Territory of California is the prop- || of the land, the rights of the people of the south- || likely to create dissension at Washington than if 
erty of the United States, acquired first by con- || ern States as co-proprietors in the Territories. arbitrary boundaries were assumed. The result 
ro- quest, and the title subsequently confirmed by || The key to all this is, with becoming simplicity, |, was, that the idea of embracing the entire territory 
ns, solemn treaty, and for the consideration of many || given in the annual message of the President, to | was abandoned, and, feeling at liberty to choose 
“at millions of dollars, paid and payable by the Uni- | get rid of the disturbing question of slavery, by || for themselves, the convention eventually agreed 
the ted States to Mexico. Now, one would suppose || getting rid of the public property with which it || to take such boundaries as would be of most seem- 
if there was any duty in the President, as the || was connected. The summary disposition it was | Ing advantage to the coast oe which was 
the great head of the Government, more cogent than || to make of the rights of the people of the south- | done by a line embracing the entire Pacific front, 
- another, it was that which would require him to || ern States weighed as nothing with the President || from the boundaries of Oregon to those of Mexico, 
Ww see to the safety of the public property, and that || or his counsellors, It was the grave specific of || an extent of ten degrees of latitude, and extend- 
he the laws concerning it were “faithfully executed.”’ || the French empiric, which certainly carried off the || Ing eastward to embrace the mountain range, called 
is- Yet, monstrous as it may appear, the fact never- || disease by carrying off the patient. || the Sierra Nevada. ‘Thus the coast population in 
ri- theless remains, that, under the evil counsels of |} Sir, an honorable Senator from Florida [Mr. || California, by a mere dash of the pen, exclude 
its those around him, amongst the first acts of his ad- || Yuvee] brought before the Senate, on a former || from the commerce of the Pacific ocean the im- 
0- ministration was, through the military command- || day, an occasion somewhat similar, that arose, 1 || mense and boundless territory which lies behind 
at er in the Territory of California, to invite the in- || think, in the case of Arkansas, when the Legisla- || them, with the millions of population which will 
ns habitants found there to assemble in convention, || tive Council of that territory petitioned the Gov- || swarm there ata future day. And this is done, 
as and pass laws and ordinances in contravention of || ernor to issue his proclamation, calling upon the || although Nature herself would seem to intend 
Ww the authority of the United States. Laws and or- poe to organize a State government, in the days, || otherwise, by leaving an open way to the ocean, 
iF dinances by which the inhabitants were to defeat believe, of President Jackson. The Governor, | between the parallels of 34° and 35°, where’ the 
N- and annul the title of the, United States, acquired || who seems to have had a proper idea of the posi- || chains of mountain subside into the plain. 
3e under the treaty with Mexico, which the consti- || tion in which he stood to the territory, submitted I will not detain the Senate y reading from the 
d tution declares shall be ‘‘ the supreme law of the || the question to the President, and he again to the | debates in Convention. But I propose to quote 
land,” and to wrest from the Government of the || Attorney General, and the latter advised the Pres- || from them on the points alluded to above, as well 
n United States this large and valuable domain, the || ident that the Governor was bound to administer || a8 on others hereafter to be noticed, and append 
t- property of the United States. | the laws of the country, and that he got only could || 1t to my remarks when I print.* 1 allude to these 
n | found this charge, sir, on the term; of the || not originate, but that he could give no counte- || 
7 proclamation of Brevet Brig. Gen. Riley, addressed || nance to any revolutionary movement of that kind. || *Arrenprx, containing quotations from the report of the 
e to the people of California, dated at Monterey || I apprehend, Mr. President, that there are none debates in the California Convention. 
n on the 3d of June, 1849, acting, as he says, “in || who will doubt that the true Federal relation of a |) ON THE BOUNDARIES OF CALIFORNIA, 
t. accordance with instructions of the Secretary of || territory to this Government ia that of property, || Mr. Gwin said, (page 196 of the report of the debates :) 
e War.”’ ‘| and, as is always the case ~ property we —_ “ie soe nand a the one pom Soneme, a 
n By this proclamation an election was ordered of || sovereign, that it carries with it not only the right || Ph8sJ te staled tls morning that | we establish her bound- 
e delegates o a convention, the number of such del- || to the soil, except where private right intervenes, | sae OF aoe tee, " pe via ee Geen ee 
egates prescribed, election districts assigned, the || but also dominion over the people inhabiting that || notlook upon it, that if we were to send our constitetion to 
t day of election and the qualification of the voters || soil. . ey atone tne Meat thee = Pod predlbagdlg Hedy y Moore g my 
; ascertained and fixed, and the day ordered for the It was under such guidance that the convention || DMN. Gs not describe it. I pr foe ote acide 
: convention to assemble in discharge of the duties || assembled in California, and framed the constitu- l} oder & great mistake in regard to the power of Congress on 
h to be assumed by them—acts of highest sovereign- || tion which has been submitted to us by the Presi- || this subject, when they assume that, if we pronounce a 
y ty, exercised by a military commander over the || dent—under the proclamation of a military com- Soongues. bs be Poo thscerng fo ited at an tg 





property of the United States, without a shadow || mander, without the sanction of the Congress of Rave ned Whe remieteet iden that the Oonarens 6f the Untied 
of authority in law, and with a view to facilitate || the United States, but in derogation of its authority. States would give us this great extent of boundary if it was 
the inhabitants of the Territory in depriving the || And this constitution, with the exact boundaries || expected that it should remain one Stave. Aad when gen- 
people of the United States of their property. | it prescribes for the new States, we are called on || Pemen wats aap ee eae — 
_ How many people so assembled, and what por- || to sanction as a matter of political necessity. Sir, |) 9.'T'am concerned, Eehould like to sre sit states fronting 
tion of the inhabitants were actually represented, || I have looked somewhat into the report of the de- || on ihe Pacific, in California. [ want the additional power 
we shall presently learn, remarking only at pres- || bates in convention in California, which were || in the Congress of the United States of twetee Gensioes,t- 
ent that the proclamation issued on the 3d of June, || placed some days since upon our tables, and I || stead of foar ; for it is notorious, sir, that the State of Dela- 


L 

| 

for elections to be held on the first day of August | found, as other gentlemen will find, if they will ea aw sae bint oeaeot Hae oe oe 
} 


following, less than sixty days’ notice, to a people | look through this report, that the polar star which || passage of a bill through the House of Representatives thaz 
diepersed over a feria over thap that of the guided their deliberations on all the great questions || makes a law Baas jag ew go i. the Sonate and 
original thirteen States, divided into bands of gold || to be determined was, so to adjust them as would ee ar ew Yok Aa san bantere at har ae 
diggers, explorers, and hunters, without organiza- || best insure a speedy admission of their State into || try, sir; develops the fact that we will have State upon 
tion, roads, villages, or newspapers—off the sea- || the Union. On the question of boundary, of do- || State here—probably as many as on the Atiantic side—and 
coast, and separated by mountains, lakes, rivers, | mestic servitude, and of the exclusion of the Afri- imanidatasinae ented “ad 0 aeaeee aaa 3 2 wi = 
and deserts. can_race altogether from (alifornia, everything || vii, | pave no doubt the time will come when we will 
; Bat these initiative measures to abandon to the | seems hi have al oon and to — extent || have twenty States this side of the Rocky: mountains t 
rst comers ty of the United controlled, by a belief in the necessity of propitia- || want the power, sir, and the population. nthe 
Strange as Be pm » no means the ates ‘| ‘ting the majority in Congress on the subject of Afri- || ‘snow Somes, wey will require that this State shall be @i- 
ane in this extraordinary Executive plunge. can slavery. One of the earliest propositions in the : 
ta conatitution was adopted by those who had 





: e . As evidence that the inhabitants residing south of the 
convention in relation to the boundaries was, that '' parallel of 36° 30’ preferred a territorial form of Government, 
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debates here for the purpose of showing that the 
people of California, so far as 1 comp their 
wiahes, do not aitach to the proposed contraction | 
of her boandary that great interest which is con- | 
necied with it here at Washington. Ido not find | 
anything in these debates which leads me to believe | 
that, yielding to the desire of the people of Cali- 











the same gentleman (Mr. Gwin) held the following Jan- 
guage, page 195: 

“ Sir, are we not here forcing a State government upon a 
portion of the people of California whose delegates have by 
their recorded votes stated the facet that their constituents 
are unanimously against a State government and in favor of | 
8 territorial organization? Do you not expect and require | 
that trey shall eustain this Government and become a part | 
of in? If aot, let us require their dvtegates to retire from 
this Convention, apply to Congress for a territorial govern- 


men affect to believe tat in taking in a large extent of ter- 
ritory not represented here, and from which no opposition 
to our action has become known to us, we are doing a great | 
art of injustice to these peoples when, at the same momest, 


we have here before us the direct protest against a State +| 


government of a portion of the inhabitants of this territory 
who are represented. But do we stop—do we refrain from 


i} 
. ting this act of injustice? No, sir; wegoon andin- |) ‘* / 
einta ieee a hie plan thease ' ains to have access to the Pacific coast, and would | 


clause them; we never thiuk of exctudingthem. They bear 
the expense of a State government, while they prefer a ter- 
ritorial government; but, rather than submit to separate 
organization, or tun the risk of getting no government atall, | 
they waive their objection aud act with us.”’ 


And again, page 197: i} 


© The proviso of the gentleman from Monterey [Mr. Hat- 
Leck] was added at his suggestion. I prefer sending my 
proposition as I offered it. We should not mutilate our 
constitution on this subject. We send it to a great Power. 
Gentemen deny the right of Congress to intettere with the 
subject of our limits. If Congress has not the power to 
designate what we shall be, why do we send our constitu. | 
tion there? I was Opposed to any other boundary but that | 
of California as recognized by the Governments of the United 
Statea and Mexico, for another reason, and I consider it a 
very important one, that if we leave a portion of territory | 
out, we would necessarily open a question which we here | 
should wot interfere with. We ail know what 36° 30) is. | 
It is the great bone of contention. North of that there is no | 
contest. South of it there is a contest. If gentlemen will | 
look where this line strikes the Pacific, they will see that | 
nota solitary vote was cast hy a delegate in this Convention | 





Bi i De vern- || ~. : 
south of that line, except those cast against a State govern 1 will find that if the people of the southern States 
mous in their votes against the establishment of a State gov- || 


ment. ‘The representatives bere from that region are unani- 


ornament. If we inciade the territory these delegates repre- 


sent on the const, why exclude the barren waste beyond, || 


whece no white man lives? We take awny the substance | 
and leave the shadow Letus take the whole territory or | 
stop at that line. If we stop at that line, We mutilate the 
Convention by exeluding the members south of it.” 

Page isd, Mr. Semple, the President of the Convention, 
said: 

{feel under some obligation to repeat a conversation 
which has a direct bearing upon this matter. There is a | 
distinguished member of Congress, who holds his seat from | 
one of the States of the Union, now in California. With a 
desire to obtain all the information possible in relation to | 


the state of things on the other side of the mountains, [ || 


asked him what was the desire of the people in Congress ; | 
[ ebserved to him that it was not the desire of the people of | 
California to take a larger boundary than the Sierra Nevada ; 
and that we would prefer not embracing within our limits 
this desert waste to the east. His reply was: *‘ For God’s 


ation af a State government was to avoid further legisiation. 
There would be no question as tour admission by adopt- 
jing, this course ; and that all subjects of minor importance | 
could afterwards be settled, I think it my duty to impart | 
this information tothe Convention. The conversation took 
place between Mr. Thomas Butler King and myself.” 

" Value of staves in California. 

Some idea may be formed of what the value of slaves 
would be in California, if permitted to be taken there. from 
what follawe, page 137: 

« Mr. MeCarver then moved the following section : 

* 39. Toe Legislature shall, al its first session, pass sneh 
taws as will effectually prohibit free persens of color from 
immigrating to and settling in this State, and to effectually 

cevent the owners of slaves from briaging them into this 
tate for the purpose of setting Urem free.’? 

« Mr. MeCarver. This is the article which I offered to the 


|| nature. 
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fornia to become immediately one of the States of 


the Union, they will take it much to heart, if we 
| contract their boundaries as I have proposed. But 
| there is another striking fact shown by the debates 
in that convention, and it is this: that every rep- 
| resentative in the convention present from the ter- 
| titory south of the line of 36° 30’ was against the 
| formation of a State government at all; that the 
| people who resided south of that line were in favor 


| of a territorial government, and against a State 


government; and it is further stated in the debate, 


| by a gentleman who took part in it when this ques- |. 


tion was before the convention, that the votes of 
those who were representatives from the territory 
south of that line (36° 30’) were given to a man 


i 
| 


| ‘ 
|| against the formation of a State government. I 
went, and exclude them from our State boundary. Gentle- | 


should say, then, viewing this question, not as one 

| of political expediency, but as one of justice and 
propriety, that the Senate of the United States, in 

| prescribing a proper southern boundary for the 
Biate of California, should restrict that boundar 

| to the parallel of 36° 30’. To do this would enable 

| the people living east of the great chain of mount- 


population residing south of that line. 

Mr President, it has been asked in the Senate 
more than once, with what view we would con- 
tract the boundaries of California? It has been 
asked of gentlemen from the southern States 
| whether, if they did contract this boundary 
and open a way so that they could carry their 

slaves there, it would exer be done? The Senator 


| be conformable to the wish of the large and stable 
| 

. 

| from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wessrer,} some time 


| ago, declared that slavery would never go there; 


that this Wilmot proviso was written on every 
rock and in every plain; that nature had ordained 
that slavery could not exist there, and that it was 
idle to attempt to contravene the ordinances of 
Sir, any gentleman who will inform him- 
| self of- the statements made and acted on in the 
California Convention, as shown by the debates, 


| 


had been at liberty to take their slaves there, under 
what I assume to be their constitutional right, 
they would have been taken into the territory by 


|| hundreds of thousands, and that at this day the 


larger portion numerically would have been the 
| population of slaves held by the southern slave- 
holders. Sir, what could be a more valuable 


|| use of that labor than in working those mines? 


Everybody can understand that for himself. But 
| it is proved by the fact, that after the convention 
| of California had determined upon the exclusion 
of slaves from the Territory, a proposition was 


|| made that the constitution should ‘exclude the 


African race in every form, bond or free; and the 


|| reason giverf for it was thus summed up. You 

i have excluded slavery. 

eake lenve us an territory to legisiate upon in Congress.’ He || 

went on t¢ state then that the great object in our form- } 
| 
| 


Now, unless you exclude 
the African race altogether, the consequence will 





i 

| 

| and bring them here, if they produced one half that amount. 

When the terms of the contract have expired what would 

| these slaves do? They would become a burden on the 
community. And I can assure you, sir, thousands will be 
introduced into this country before long if you do not insert 

| & positive prohibition against them in your constitution—an 

| immense and overwhelming population of negroes, who 
have never been freemen ; who have never been accustomed 

to provide for themselves.”’ 


And in like terms, page 180, Mr. McDougal : 

*“Genilemen have risen on this floor and stated that they 
had received letiers from the South; and that they knew of 
many others who want to bring their slaves here, and work 
them for a short period in the mines and then emancipate 
them. If this constitution is thrown back upon us for recon- 


sideration, it leaves them the opportunity of bringing their 








House some time: . FE withdrew it at the suggestion of slaves here. It is what they desire to do; to create some 


several gentiemen who thenght it would be more appropri- 


ate in another part of the constitution, | 

“T have no divabt, sir, that every member of this House 
is aware of the dangerous position in which this country is 
leer owing to the inducements existing here for siave- 

iderg to bring their slaves to California and set them free. 
iam myself acquainted with a number of individuals who, 
T am tuformed, are now preparing to their slaves here 
upon tudentures and set them free. I it to be a correct 
doctrine, sit, that every State has a right to. protect itself 
against ao vi) so enormous as this.’ 

Again, the same gentleman, page 38: : 

* Let us look at the inducements, and see whether these 
fears are without foundation; let us ae proba- 


in this Convention. At page 193 Mr. Bous said: 


| strongly objectionable feature in the constitution, in order 
| that they may bring their slaves here and work them three 
months. They will even then get more than they can get 
for them in the States, I leok upon that as the result if we 
send our constitution to Congress with a boundary so ob- 
jectionable as this.” 
I add a single quotation more, to give some idea of the 
extent to which the people in California were represented 


« Yes, sir, I am told there are thirty thousand freemen in 
this ex’ .m of ot east of the Sierra Nevada, which you 
oe ea idude in your limits. Are they in the district 
of » or Sacramento, or Monterey ?—thirty thousand 
freemen umepresented. Do you know, sir, by what vote of 
my constituents I sit upon this floor? I willtell you. I 
received ninety-six votes—I, who am modestly requested to 
legislate for thirty thousand people I never saw, am sent 
here by ninety-*ix votes. My colleague, it is true, who 
makes” this propemien. received some twenty or thirty 
more ; as for the remainder of my colleagues, T believe 
they are even worse off than [ am.” 


a 
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| be that the Territory of California wil! iny 

| dated by free negroes. Because, so valuable would 
be their services to their masters, that the own 

| of slaves would take them there by thousands a 
thousands, upon contract that they - 


should 
them one or two years and then be manumities 


| It was said that by adopting this cour 
| would be worth from te te five thousand dete’ 
year to his master. ‘These, then, are facts which | 
| present in answer to gentlemen who contend ;}, 
| there is no room for African sla¥ery there. Now 
_who can say that. the same reasoning does no. 
| apply to the southern part of California? |, j, 
said that.gold has not been discovered there, anq 
_that Tt never will be. Those who have said 0 
| may be right, or they may be wrong. Gentlemen 
| say that the climate, the soil, and the desert wastes 
|| which are to be found there afford no inducements 
|| for slave labor. In that, too, they may be right, or 
|| they may be wrong; but I say that, under the 
|| Constitution ,~we have a legal right to have the door 
| left open, and to have it kept open, in order that 
| we may enjoy it, 30 long as it remains a territory 
in any way we may think most expedient. 
But, apart from any question of constitutions| 
right or obligation toward the southern States, 
glance at the map will show that every motive of 
| public policy, and just equality in the Territory 
| requires that the immense reach of country lying 
eastward of the Sierra Nevada, or the roposed 
| eastern een. of the new State, should not be 
excluded from the commerce and trade of the Pa. 
|| cific. We are told that it is idle to attempt to pro- 
vide access for that country to the Pacific coast, 
because they are separated from it by vast and 
impassable mountains. I again refer them to the 
map, which shows that the mountains subside 
south of the parallel of thirty-five degrees; and | 
refer, also, to the declarations before adverted to, 
of one of the chief members of the convention, 
who indicated as the ultimate policy of the country 
| the erection of six States in the Territory, each 
| of which should front and bind on the Pacific 
| ocean. It is an advantage, of value inestimable 
| to future States, that they should have a share in 
| the great commerce of the Pacific, and it is our 
| clear duty to provide it for them, by taking care 








that the entire coast is not preoccupied and en 
grossed by those who hap 


n to have been the 
Look, sir, at 


e great valleys of the 
| Colorado and the Gila, both to a great extent un- 
explored; but the latter giving evidence, by the 
| color of its waters and the traditions of the Indians, 
| that it embraces a highly valuable and fertile coun- 
! 
| 


first comers. 


try. Nature has opened a way for the access of 
the inhabitants of these great valleys to the ocean; 
and we are called upon to cut it off for no reason 
| under heaven that [ can conceive, unless it be ex- 
|| pressly to exclude our southern people from the 
| whole territory. ad 
_ And now, sir, as to the adjustment of the diff 
|| culties around us, I beg to say, that the leading 
and controlling objection to the bill under con- 
sideration, so for as the Territory of Californias 
| concerned, is this extension of her southern bovund- 
ary. I think I have shown that every considera- 
tion of national policy, and of justise to the im- 
mense country behind the new State, requires thet 
she be restrained from engrossing the entire border 
of the Pacific. 1 think | have shown from the lan- 
e of her public men in Convention, that there 
is no urgent reason affecting her condition why 
this extended boundary should be allowed; and | 


have shown further, that the people to be affected 

_ by it south of the line indicated are solicitous and 
| anxious to be excepted from the limits of the new 
| State. But I insist, more than all, that it violates 
the terms of the romise of 1820. It opens 
anew, and in aspect of etic warning to the 
purposes of those who claim 

and restrain the extension of the 
mn of slavery; and it will compel the 

States where this institution exists to rely on their 
own resources and strength ‘to arrest the exercis¢ 
of the power, whatever consequences may ensue. 
But, sir, to the contrary of all this, determine 

to abide by the settlement of this controverted 
question, as made on the admission of Missour', 
the horizon clears off at once. Great as we 

the concession made by that settlement on 

part of the , it has been done, and we are 

| willing yet to abi it. So determine, and we 
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wimit California at once, and upon the proclama- there, and hold it under the jurisdiction of Texas: | souri line, and to release 125,000 square miles of 
on of the President, if such form be most ascept- | cede it to the United States, and who is credulous | slave territory in ore of the southern States to the 
a upon information satisfactory to him that the || enough to believe that the institution will be al- || discretion of a majority constitated of Representa- 
: habitants within the prescribed limits have in lowed there one day after the title is passed ? || tives from the non-slaveholding States. 

c roper forms contracted their southern bound- The next effect of it is to withdraw the ceded | To state the proposition, sir, is to insure ite re- 
ry as indicated, and have limited their represent- | territory from the operation Of the compact of an- | pudiation by the South. ‘ 

“ie at present toone member. And we will do \ nexation. That compact is in the following words: | Sir, if we were to do this, which Heaven forbid 


© i illity to || “ New States of convenient size, not exceeding four in || hould be done b h i 

in the earnest desire to restore tranquillity to || », ever shou ne by southern votes, it would 

fe cwnty, and. hermony and effciency to the | aunber,inedumon nce Saw of rense andtaving wt || he but & temporary respite. Nothwithatanding 
plic councils, although to do so we must over- || State, be formed out of the territory thereof, whieh shall be || the voice of dns which we have occasionally 

ook the gross usurpalions of the Executive, con- || entitied to admission under the provisions of ine Federal | heard, this Wilmot proviso is * not dead, but 


pected with the subject, along with all the irregu- } othaaalbeahd Geteneey Sea olen ater an Lembaluacent sleepeth.” We have had warning enough to 
jarities attendant upon the constitution of that | cdmmonly known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be || &TOUse even the dullest ear, in the speech of an 


wavention; and if, in all this, there can be seen no | admitted into the Union with or withoutslavery, as the peo- || eminent and influential Representative from the 
spirit of conciliation, then I fear that nothing will | ple of each State asking admission may desire ; andin such || State of Massachusetts, delivered in the other 


: Siniet ; ; | State or States as shall be formed out of snid territory north || \: : os 
alin os majority but tefms that import ruin to | of said Miescust- comprotmien line, slavery, or involuntary || YS of the Capitol, on a proposition to lay the 
the South. 


i ie i . | servitude, exeept for crimes, shall be prohibited.” i Wilmot” on the table during the present session 
| submit this proposition, sir, to the Senator of || That isto say, new States that are formed out || His langoage was this: 
Kentucky, {[Mr. CLay,] who has asked the Sen- | of the territory of Texas south of that line shall be * But it remains to he seen whether the great principles 


sata i . Sov hat it was t || ; : : : : 9+ || Of the ordinance of 87 have lost any portion of their vital. 
ator of ao ar ‘ ee — i on | admitted into the Union * with or without slavery, | ity; whether they have not as strong and living a hold on 
South wanted, and what we wou ano. omer || &c. But if the cession be made, the territory || the hearts of our northern and western men as on that of 


as the mode of adjustment the line of the Missouri | ceded is no longer the *' territory of Texas,”’ but || the honormble member himself; and whether, on the proper 
cqmpromise, that upon which the country has re- || it becomes the territory of the United States, and || Occasion, if real necessity or reasonable demaml for theis 


; ° : re, : : d te ise 
osed for the last thirty years: adopted in 1820, |! is in all respects on the footing of any other terri- || Gevereells Se hd ote we ae, S aleny Ge ie 


when Missouri was admitted, and reaffirmed in || tory of the United States. hen, therefore, new || body as they ever have been heretolore. f ‘believe they 
1945, of the annexation of Texas. | believe my- || States are formed out of the ceded territory, they || would be.” 
elf, honestly believe, that the South most unfor- || will be formed not out of * territory of hace. ct Who can doubt that the * real necessity or rea- 
nately erred in assenting, even by acquiescence, |} but out of * territory” of the United States. In || sonable demand for their assertion and main- 
w the establishment of this line of partition. We |, other words, the obligation of the compact is bind- | tenance,” oracularly hinted by the speaker, was 
are reaping now all the bitter fruits of that surren- || ing on fthe United States in respect to territory of || the existence or non-existence of any previous law 
der, It was done, however, ina spirit of conces- || the State of Texas, but the obligation ceases when || in the territory abolishing slavery, and thus dis. 
sion,and for thé sake of peace. It was called then | the territory ceases to be the territory of Texas. | pensing with a new enactment. No, sir, the 
a ‘compromise *—meaning, I presume, a joint | But whether this be the true legal exposition or not proposition to refrain now from passing this pro- 
| 
| 











agreement of the two great sections of the country || of the effect of that compact, the experience of the || viso, and which we are to purehase at so dear a 
to divide a territory in dispute, rather than bring to || country gives us sufficient warning what the ac- || 
extremity this issue made on a question of consti- || tual construction will be, should the question ever || part of the majority. It is bat to postpone its ex- 
tutional power. Compromise is a dangerous re- || arise. || ercise, because as they believe there exists in these 
sort to those in a minority, as we have sadly expe- || The last effect that I shall notice is, to violate || territories no “ real necessity or reasonable demand 
rienced. Far better for a minority to try the right || the faith pledged by the compact with Texas, as || for its assertion,” and this is all. 

when first questioned than to evade it for the sake || to the condition of new States that mightbe fotmed || I have thus, Mr. President, endeavored to lay 
of repose. And where do we stand now? Pre- |) out of her territory south of 36° 30’. The south. || before the Senate the objections | entertain to the 
cisely where we stood in 1820, except that the ma- || ern States admitted Texas into the Union on the || bill under consideration as it has been reported by 
jority has increased, and the minority diminished, || faith that the question of slavery or not, south of || the select committee; nor is there any amendment 
by the operations of well-known causes in the tide || (hat line, should be left to the people inhabiting || which can remove them, unless it were one to 
of population. ‘The South cannot retrieve the step || the country. The bill will take it from them, and || change the principle upon which it is founded. [ 
then taken without an open ruptare, and this we || leave it to the Congress of the United States. | have in doing this indicated the line of the Mis+ 
will avoid, if the North will allow ":. Sir, the |) As things stand, it is fully conceded that the || souri compromise as the only ground upon which, 
proposition of the southern States to stand on the || terms of the compact are mandatory, and require | as I believe, the question can besettled in such way 
Missouri compromise line throws the whole re- || mew States to be admitied south of that line when- || as to destroy agitation and restore harmony to the 
sponsibility of the future upon the North, and the || ever Texasassents, and there is sufficient population | different sections of the Union. Run that line out 
country will so understand it. Odious as this ever |} —the question of slavery or not to be determined || from the State of Texas to the Pacific ocean, and 
has beengand to none more so than to him who || by the inhabitants of a territory where slavery || | feel the strongest assurance that the entire South 
now addresses you, I will abide by it as a sacrifice prevails. Pass this bill, and the mandate gives || will acquiesce in the decision. Certainly it will 
to the public peace. But not one hair’s breadth |! way to the discretion of a majority in Congress, || have whatever weight will be carried by any ree 
will 1, a8 a representative of Virginia, ever yield |! whilst in the mean time the territory passes under || ommendation of mine. And, sir, thet we may 
below that line, as a matter of right in the North. || the sole jurisdiction of Congress in all respects || have a distinct proposition before the Senate as a 
{ qualify it, sir, as a matter of right, because it is | whatsoever. And what, sir, is the amount of ter- || substitute, believed to carry the consent of the 
said that in the face of the country, in California, || ritory to be thus surrendered? Why, a fraction || southern States, I here propose it to the counsels 
& more convenient natural boundary could be || less than one hundred and twenty-five thousand || of the copatey 

found perhaps a few minutes south of the compro- || square miles—a territory abundantly large for two Mr.CLAY. Mr. President, [ have risen merely 
mise line, If this be so, let it be adopted. [ stickle || medium sized States. Let it be done, and it re- || to make an inquiry of the honorable Senator from 
only for the right, which can be protected by” the || quires no prophecy to foretell the result. Two || Virginia, with a view to the clear comprehension 


price, is no abandonment of the principle on the 








language of the act. non-slaveholding States will take their position || of what are the terms upon which he thinks an ad- 

And now, Mr, President, let gentlemen on the || north and west of the State of Texas. justment of these questions could be made. [| 
other side assign their reasons why the southern The actual effect of this bill, then, will be— | understand him to propose the extension of the 
boundary of California should not be contracted Ist. In the territory of California to prohibit | line 36° 30’ from Texas, where it now terminates 


as proposed. It will give to the new State a bor- || the institution of slavery on the whole Pacific bor- || by the resolution of annexation, to the Pacsfie 
der of five degrees of latitude on the Pacific, re- |! der, and in latitude down to the 32/ paraliel. ocean. Did I understand him as requiring that 





serving about four for the southern Territory; and 2d. To take from Texas 125,000 square miles || there shall be any legislation on the part of Con- 
it will leave an open way to the ocean for future || of territory now claimed as hers, and subject to | gress, to recognize the right of the slaveholding 
States which tay be erected. the institution of slavery, and to place it, as-tothe || States to introduce their slaves south of that line, 





So much, sir, in regard to that part of the bill |! continuance of this institution, at the discretion of \| by the abrogation of any local law, if there be any 
which provides for the admission of California. Congress—thus removing the barrier of the Mis- || local law existing there which forbids the intro- 
The next proposition in the bill is, that Texas, || souri compromise, incorporated into the compact || duction of slavery? Is he content, in other words, 
for a grant of money, shall cede to the United || with her. | with the line 36° 30’ extended to the Pacific oceam, 
States all of her territory lying north and west of And as an inducement to the southern States to | with nothing being said on the subject of slavery 
a line to be drawn from a point near the 32° paral- || vote this bill, what is offered in return? Why, a || either on the eo or left of that line—north or 
lel of north latitude to the 34th. The intent, as | proposition simply, in forming governments for south of it? I should be glad of an answer to these 
alleged, is, thereby to settle the controverted ques- || the remaining territories acquired from Mexico, | questions, for the purpose of understanding the 
tion of boundary between Texas and so much of || to refrain from enacting in them the Wilmot pro- || matter clearly. 
New Mexico as has been ceded to the United || viso; this Wilmot proviso, held by all the south- Mr. MASON. I will answer the question of 
tes by treaty with Mexico. étn States as so direct an invasion of their rights || the Senator from Kentucky with great pleasure, 
[shall notnow go into this question of boundary as utder the Constitution, as to justify resistance on || So far as my own opinions are involved, or 
one of right between Texas and the United States. || their part ‘to the last extremity and at every || those of any whom I pak army any sveh 
My business is to deal with it in the bill, as it is hazard.” || there be—I declare moat distinctly that the adop- 
proposed to operate on the question of compro- || Sir, | do not wish to speak harshly, but it is || tion of the line of 36° 30’ as the southern bound- 
mise or adjustment of the slavery question. In || difficult to speak with forbearance. ary of California would content me, without any 
this view the first effect of it certainly is, to take || ‘To escape ¢ think that is the trae word) for the || legislation on the part of Congress in reference: to 
off so much of territory as belongs to Texas, | present, and for the present only from a law thus | the subject of slavery. In other words,thatif the 
now subject to institation of slavery, and to’ || characterized by the southern , they are to || southern boundary of California were contracted 
make it the of the United States. At || assent to the prohibition of slavery in one of the || to that line, I should be content to organize a 
Present sla with their property ean go || territories four degrees'and a half below the Mis- '' territorial government for the territory south of it, 
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in the usual form, without any provision, pro or | Mr. CLAY. Cerwainly; not, with regard to || territory within the provisi Sa 
con, upon the subject of slavery. || California. r - ; clean. to the tarstocas oot ~ bill 88 ap. 
Mr. CLAY. And so through to New Mexico?|| Mr. HALE. I merely rise to correct a misap- || would, therefore, leave it optional ey I; 
Mr. MASON. Clearly. My suggestion is |-prehension which, | fear, may arise from some re- | ple who may hereafter form a State the a 
thie: The compromise bill contains three proposi- || marks which fell from the Senator from Virginia || slavery should or should not exist Gre, whethe 
tions. The first is for the admission of California || in regard to the line 36° 3Y. 1 think that a siran- || 410 of the proposed State of Californ; Hthin thore FS 
with her present boundaries; the second is for a || ger, who had not read the resolution of the annex- || itis now inhibued: That is the saied ® which on | 
cession of territory from ‘Texas, prescribing her || aon of Texas, would understand, if he had || line 36° 30’ be run to the Pacific it wil UF the f 
boundaries; and, third, for the organization of || listened to that Senator, that this line was actually || 410 from the proposed State of Calif SUL off from | 
governments in the remaining territory. Now, if || @pplied to the State of Texas. So | understood || which slavery is now inhibited, if Prt = 


it pleases the Senator to strike from the bill alto- || him. Now, a reference to the resolution of an- || to her constitution, and will | 


eave it o — 

, Ls under the provisions of this bill, with a ote 
territory from Texas, then I should be content if || mistake, There is no line apphed to Texas, and | ple of that territory, when they come to for” Sir, 
the southern boundary of California was con. || the constitution of ‘Texas, if 1 tolerates slavery at || Erie out of Southern California, to a hen a sy, | 
tracted to the compromise line of 36° 30’, and the | all, carries it to its remotest boundary, the 42d de- || slavery shall or shall not exist there. pee the 8 
organization of a territorial government in the || gree. There is not a syllable in the resoluuon of || Mr, CASS. [ must have been ver the § 
usual manner | annexation even squinting at the idea that there 18 || tunate in the remarks I made, or very hea befor 

Mr. HALE, Mr. President || any restriction of slavery ih any part of it. ‘The || heard by the honorable Senator from Ge rectly shoul 
Mr. CLAY. Will the honorable Senator from || provision ts, that whenever Texas consents to cut || certainly he would not have found ii,” or 
New Hampshire excuse me fora moment? This | Herself up into new States, those which shall here- || explanation he has made. I understand the ~ 
ie a very important subject—a very important || after be formed out of territory lying ‘north 36° || ter precisely as he does in relation to Californie curre 
matier—and it is extremely desirable that the JU’ shall not have slavery. ‘hat ts the whole re- |) [ see the effect of a division of that State oe the b 
country should distinctly understand what is pro- | Stricuon. ‘There is none until ‘Texas of her own || east and west line, and that while slavery Soult patio 


gether at part which relates to the cession of || nexation of Texas will show that this is entirely a 


posed, This question, yen will recollect, sir, at | accord consents to divide her own territory. There || be excluded to the north, it would be again o 
the commencement of this session, on the first || Was no compromise—36° 30’, nor any other line— | for the action of the people sovth. It is to a |; ; up 8 
occasion on which I addressed you at length, I || by which slavery was excluded from one inch of || running east of California that my difficulties anot! 
discussed, and on that occasion | stated that I | territory over which she extended or claimed juris- ply. cannot possibly see what any one w nf 
could not think of offering to the South the line |! diction. I make these remarks, not because | || gain by such a line. cs 
36° 30’, because without an express recognition of || Suppose that the Senator from Virginia has fallen |)" Mr. BERRIEN. Most certainly it will 1 wi 
the right to carry slaves south of that line, it was | into any mistake such asl have referred to, but || duce no change in the country east of Californie objet 
offering to the South a mere ideal line, without |) because I thought, from the tenor of his remarks, || but it will produce an immediate change in - ame 
carrying along with it any practical benefits what- |) that there was some resiricuon on slavery in'Texas. || southern portion of California. The proposition tion 
ever. | understand, however, now, that the Sena- || Phere is none. ; es of the Senator from Virginia is not, therefore, 9 call 
tor from Virginia is willing to take the line 369}, Mr. MASON. I merely wish to say that every || unmeaning as it was represented to be. av 
30’ to the Pacific, leaving the local law and the | gentleman can determine tor himself how far the || Mr. CASS. I will merely remark, Mr. Presi. how 
Constitution of the United States to operate on | Mussourt compromise line of 36° 30’ affects the |! dent, that the question I put to the Senator from pro] 
either side of that line, without any express dec- State of ‘T'exas. _All thatis written down in round || Virginia et solely to a line running upon a N 
laration or recognition of the right to carry slaves | textin the resolution by which Texas was annexed, || parallel of latitude east of California through star 
south of that line, or a prohibition of slavery north | 1 apprehend 1: is so piain that “ he who runs may || Utah, New Mexico, and Texas, and to the ad- bib 
of that line. That | understand to be the view of | read,” and will admit of mo misconstruction, _ | vantage it would be to the South over the presen- his 
the Senator? Mr. CASS. Mr. President, there is one point | bill, unless there was a recognition of slavery by care 
Mr. MASON, Undoubtedly. | upon which I do not understand the honorable | Congress south of that line. Na’ 
Mr. CLAY. Assuming that tobe what would | Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] in the ex-|/ Mr, BERRIEN. B running the line of 36° say 
satisfy him, the further question which I should | planation he gave to the Senator from Kentucky, 30’ from Texas to the Pacific, you strike off the the 
like to be answered is, whether all the Senators | (Mr. Cray.] He says he is willing to accept the | southern portion of the proposed State of Culifor- i 
from the South will be satisfied with that line, and || Missouri compromise line, without the recognition || nia from the operation of the constitution of Cali- inte 
silent as to the legislation south of that line? || or establishment of slavery by Congress south of || fornia which inhibits slavery. That portion being all 
Mr. MASON, (in his seat.) | speak only for |) that line. 1 can understand that, by applying that || taken from the State is relieved from the constitu- Ie 
ovynulf, “ | line to California, and stopping her boundary || tional inhibition imposed by the people of the off 
Me. CLAY. The Senator says it is confined || there, the country to the south of it would be again || State. The southern portion of California is, in an 
to himself, He must at once perceive that any | Open to the action of the people, and it would be |! my opinion, much more important than the terri- da 
change or variation in the exisung proposition, || free either to admit or exclude slavery. 1 say, || tories east of California. to 
without a knowledge of some practical result, || | can understand this. But I cannot understand Mr. MASON. . Mr. President, my” remarks sh 
would be, perhaps, losing time unnecessarily, || Of what possible use such a line would be east of || were more particularly addressed to the Senator wi 
But | should liketo know whether every southern | California and Texas. It would divide nothing. || from Kentucky, who introduced this bill as a 
Senator will be satisfied with the line running 36° 1 The Missouri compromise line said nothing on the scheme of compromise and adjustment. I meant 
30 to the Pacific, nothing being said about the || subject of slavery south of 36° 30’. It left to the distinctly: to declare to him, and to the Senate, 3] 
rizht to carry slavery south of that line. || People to introduce or exclude it there, while it |! that, so faras my opinions went, I should, witha 
Mr. MASON. Mr. President I have stated to || prohibited its existence north of that line. This-|| desire to adjust this controversy, agree to the run- 
the Senator very frankly the position which | am |) bill leaves the whole territory, north and south, ning of the Missouri compromjse line through 
prepared to assume in this matter. _I have told || precisely as the Missouri compromise line left the || Texas to the Pacific. What advantages or disad- 
him that | have done so as expressing my Own |) Country to the South. That was non-action by vantages would result to the parties who might It 
opinions only, and | have given my reasons for | Congress south of the line, but action north; while agree to this adjustment would be for them respect- | 
that opinion in the argument | have had the honor | this 1s non-action both north and south, and gives ively to determine. I apprehend that we should 
to sutimit to the Senate. He asks me now whether) to the people the right to settle the question for || gain not a little by cutting off from California that 
he is to understand that all the other Senators from themselves, _ ee os | portion of her Pacific border south of 36° 30, in 
the southern States concur in the opinions which | The Missouri compromise line was a political || which slavery is now inhibited by her consttu- 
L express. I will state to him, sir, that he will || one dividing something, while this would divide 


pen 














: tion. I apprehend that we will gain something in 
get, | apprehend, a very speedy expression of that nothing atall. These bills create territorial gov- || relation a State of Texas, a by the adjust- 
opinion if he will indicate to the Senators on this || ernments without touching the question of slavery || ment, the territory which lies north of the parallel 
side of the Chamber whether he will be for it him- || [s the honorable Senator trom Virginia willing ‘it || of 360 30° becomes the territory of the United 


self, is ; should not be touched? If he is, he bas only to States, instead of so much of the territory as lies 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President this is making a | vote for them, and his object m accomplished. || between 320 and her northern boundary. Atany 
contract between two individuals. 1 have no || But this is no compromise line; it is nun-interven- rate,.1 only threw out the ion as a measure 
authority to answer for anybody. I confess the || tion, fairly carried out. I repeat, what do we || of compromise. But 1 found no response to it 
proposition this morning struck me with great || want with such a line? It divides nothing, unless || from the Senator from Kentucky. Although that 
surprise—with agreeable surprise. — Although, | indeed, you make it divide the Territories, form- Senator expressed a very guarded opinion that he 
sir, { would not say that | would go into Califor- || ing one or two, north or south. But what would might probably agree to running the compromise 
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nia to disturb her limits, yet, I think that if the || be gained by that for the question we are now dis- || jine through Utah and New Mexico, he was silent 
honorable Senator would get out another compro- | cussing? ‘The people in each wouid have the || agto its being run through Texas, and he dissented 
mise, | might be very much disposed to go along ‘same right over the subject of slavery, and it || ¢ its extension through the so-called new State of 


with him. ‘That is to say, | would consent to run | would not exist in une more than in the other, || California to the Pacific. But, sir, a measure 
unless by their actien. 1 repeai, we should have adjustment is one thing, and strictly measuring our 


the line 26° 30, mene ee io of oa eae’ dicta ; hi ! 
right to carry slaves south o t line, leaving tex a ine dividing nothing, so iar as this matter is respective rights is another. If it shall be the de- 
Hse the Constitution of the United States to || concerned. Goldieeteceh the Senator from Kentucky (for he 
operate there. If you can make anything out of : Mr. BERRIEN. I think, Mr. President, that || ig the one who introduced, this bill) to require us 
that, conirary to my convictions, | shall be very the answer to the inquiry of the Senator from || to measure our rights on this bill, I can only say, 
much ‘disposed myself — speaking now only for |} Michigan is very obvious. The line proposed by || and I say it with no little regret, that we shall 

myself—to tke the compromise line as the south- | the Senator from Virginia would take off 4° from || at arms-lengths. But, if he will give his concur- 
ern boundary of California. That isto say, to || the proposed State of Califoruia, in which slavery || pence to this plan of dividing nia by the line 
run it through Utah and New Mexico. is now inhibited, if etfect be given to her constitu- || of 36° 30’, 1 apprehend that ail difficulties will be 

Mr. MASON, (in his seat.) And no further? |! tion, and would thus bring that portion of the || ¢emoved. Se aes ; 
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“wr. CLAY. Mr. President, I suppose that in 
vr otiations, whether diplomatic or legislative, 
or of any other character, the tiators ought to 

yee credentials of authority. Now, fl understand 
ihe Senator from Virginia, to be acting upon his 
yen hook, if I may use a common expression. 
eis not able to answer for a solitary Senator 
from the South, And does he expect that I should 

ean answer to a proposition coming from a 
solitary individual, perhaps not seconded, not con- 
wrred in by another southern Senator? 

sir, 1 will not say what | would do. But will 
gay, that if there was an entire concurrence of all 
the southern Senators in the proposition made by | 
the Senator from Virginia, | should hesitate tong | 
jefore { should pronounce an opinion upon it; | | 
should give it grave and serious deliberation. No 
southern Senator has yet announced his concur- 
rence in the proposition. ‘The only signal of con- 
eyrrence or non-concurrence on the other side of 
the house Was @ MOSt emphatic nod of disappro- | 
pation from a worthy friend of mine, now in my 
eye. Does the honorable Senator expect to get 
up solitary angl alone, without the concurrence of | 
another Senator from the South, and make a propo- 
sition to me, and call upon me to assent to it? But, 
ig the total absence of his credentials of authority, | 
| will tell the Senator how he may accomplish his 
object. The bill is in progress, and open to 
amendment. Let the Senator make his proposi- 
tion to extend the line 36° 30’ to the Pacific, and 
call for the yeas and nays on it. We can then 
have a vote on the question; and we can then see | 
how many southern Senators will concur in his | 
proposition. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I do not under- 
stand that the Senator from Kentucky has ex- 
hibited any power or credentials to negotiate on 
his part; but I do understand that he takes great | 
care not to commit himself upon the question. 
Nay, the honorable Senator goes so far only as to | 








say that if any mode could be devised by which 
the concurrent opinion of all the southern Senators 
could be ascertained, he would certainly take it 

into very grave consideration. I apprehend from | 


all this, that this proposition will result in nothing. 
I can assure the honorable Senator that | mean to 
offer no such proposition. I stand in a minority, 
and, as the Senator from Louisiana said the other 
day, it does not become a minority to offer terms 
to those who have the power to make them. | 
shall offer no proposition. I have merely stated | 
what would meet my concurrence. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 





SPEECH OF MR. WALTER BOOTH, | 


OF CONNECTICUT, } 
Ix true House or Representatives, 
June 4, 1850, 
oe ~3 eee the state of the 
nion, ow the President’s Message t itti 
the Constitution of California. inet aot 
Mr. BOOTH said: 


Mr. Coainman: Custom often makes law; and, 
though such laws are not always of the most bind- 
ing character, yet the custom of members of this 
House to express their views on the great ques- | 
tion which now agitates the country is so general, 
that an omission on my part to do so might create 
surprise, and would place me in the attitude of being 
singular. This impression, and the hope of explain- 
ing to my constituents the votes [ expect to give, 
Induce me, against my former inclination, to ex- 
stg My opinion; not expecting, however, to shed 
ight on her om which has been so long and so 
ably discu in this House. 

What, Mr. Chairman, what is the subject so 
deeply interesting to the country at this time? It 
is the admission of a new State into this Union; a 
great subject, I admit; and were we now called 
upon, for the first time, to add a new sister to the 
family, there woutd-be some novelty in the trans- 
action. But it seems to me, that after having re- 
cetved some seventeen like sisters into the family, 
and more than doubling the original number, with 
pee precedents, there rk be no great diffi- 
oh in bringing the proposed one to the altar, and 

Lane € nuptial tie. What hinders? She 
on her bridal attire; she has, for aught I can 
see, performed all the for the occasion 
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| has been left, almost, without a shadow of pro- | 


'| from Oregon, I do not understand, and cannot be- 


| government ever manifested. the wisdom and reflec- 
|| tion of sound, unbiased minds, we have the evi- 
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| 
that have been required of her elder sisters who | 
have been welcomed to our embrace. | 

But, Mr. Chairman, what hinders the last bind- || 
inz ceremony to bring this new State into that al- 
liance she so much desires, and which, | doubt not, || 
the country am desires? Is it the distance of 
her location the rest of the family? Not at 
all. The country has been conquered and pur- || 
chased for the very purpose of peopling it with || 
our sons and our danghters, large numbers of |, 
whom have gone there and taken possession of the |) 
land. Besides, we have long had possessions on 
her northern borders, that were lonely in that dis- 
tant region, and we have now provided neighbors 
for them. 

Is it that she has not a population sufficient to 
forma respectable State? ‘This objection is faintly 
urged against her by some, but any such objection | 
must vanish before the great fact, that no new 
country on this continent was ever peopled with || 
such rapidity as this very country; and the tide of 
emigration thither is flowing in such rapid cur- 
rents, as to give assurance that her present growth 
is, and that her future growth will be, without a 
precedent in this or in any other country. 

Is it because her inhabitants are not sufficiently 
enlightened for self-government? Look at the con- | 
stitution she has formed, (and [| fear not to affirm, 
that no gentleman will hazard his reputation so 
much as to bring this objection against her. Is it 
because she has been provided by the former action 
of Congress with all that legislation and protection 
anew country needs, or will require for years to 
come? This cannot be pleaded against her; she 





tection. Is it because her boundaries are too large? 
This has been urged by a few; but, after the ac- 
count given of the face of the country and the con- 
dition of her harbors by the honorable gentleman 


lieve it to be an objection, with any considerable 
number of gentlemen in this House. It would be 
a strange spectacle, indeed, to see gentlemen stran- 


gle at California, who could swallow the empire or || 


republic of Texas without inconvenience. Is it 
because an undue influence has been exercised by 
the Administration in the formation of her organic 
law, her constitution? Whatever may have been 
thought on this subject in the early part of the ses- 
sion, that objection has been dispelled. We have 
evidence, conclusive to my mind, that the forma- 
tion of her constitution is the spontaneous result | 
of her own will and choice, and if any form of 


dence in her constitution and form of government, 
now, Officially, placed before us. What, then, 
Mr. Chairman, 1s the cause of delay? What 
cause for jealousy exists, that we should say to 
this sister, now knocking at our door, ** You must 
not come into our sanctuary?” Is it anything’she 
has done? No, sir, no. She has done her part 
well; she comes, with clean hands and open and 
honest heart, to perform her duties; why shall she 
not be admitted? I repeat the question, why? 
Sir, I dislike to call to mind the real reason that | 
think exists and causes this delay; because, in my 
opinion, this reason ought not to shut her out a mo- 
ment. But, Mr. Chairman, we must look at things 
as they are. In the late treaty with Mexico we 
obtained’a large territory, and it was, doubtless, 
the expectation of the southern portion of these 
States, that slavery would be extended over a part, 
if not over the whole of it; that the area of this 
institution would ek be enlarged, and, ndt 
only a new field opened for this species of labor, 
but a new market, also, for slaves. But Califor- 
nia bas prohibited slavery in her constitution, and 
thus cut off the hope of ever introducing it into 
that portion of the country. Is not this, Mr. 
Chairman, the reason, the real reason, and the 
only substantial one, (if this may be called so,) 
why this bill is so much embarrassed in this House? 
And now, sir, if | have judged correctly, | desire 
to examine what there is in the institution of sla- 
very that should make it so potent to prevent, in| 
this case, what I believe to be the will of a lurge | 





| country? 
| sis,26th and 27th verses, that ‘God said, let us 


| condemn the system then existin 
| where they labored and wrote. i 
_ tedious on this point, and would rather leave it to 
| those whose profession it is.to explain the holy 


ge 





aeey on this floor. 


istics? what its strong claims for extension? Is it 


of such high and holy origin—so full of mercy 


and good fruits? Does it promote the best good | 
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of the country, ard create that state of society best 
calculated to insure its peace and harmony, and 
shed honor on the American name and character? 
Will it stand the test of any of these considera- 
tions? Does humanity, does religion, does love 
of man, or love of country, or any wise consider- 
ation, press us to make efforts ta. extend it? or do 
not all these considerations combine to make it our 
duty to restrict it to the smallest limits in our 
power? : 

But, to proceed, What is slavery? I under- 


| stand slavery to be a state of entire subjection of 
one person to the will of another. 
| master, owning and controlling the person and 


One is the 


| services of the other; and this, not only during the 
minority of the slave, but for life. The slave is 
never to hope to arrive at freedom. From that 


hope he is forever cut c# ander the system. Noth- 


| ing but exceptions to the general rule ever bring 


freedom to the slave; and these are so few as to 
shut him up in despair for life. He cannot own 
himself—he cannot control the fruits of his labor. 


| If he form the marriage relation, and if, in that 
| condition, he be surrounded with children, all 


these holy and heaven-confirmed relations of life 
are liable to be broken up; the husband and wife 
may be separated, and sent to different and dis- 
tant parts of the country; their children may be 
sent—I will not say, thank God ! to the four winds 
of heaven; but they may be sent to the four winds 
of slavery dominions in this country—and shall we 


| enlarge these dominions, that they may be scat~ 
|| tered more distantly and more hopelessly from 


each other? 4 

But further: Is slavery of such high and holy 
origin as to justify us in extending it in this free 
We read, in the first chapter of Gene- 


make man in our image, after our likeness; and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over thageatile, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth.” 

‘**So God created man in his own image; in the 


image of God created he him,”’ &c. 


Here man was constituted lord of the world he 


| Was to inhabit, and over the animals made to fill 
| it. He was created ‘in the image of God.” Does 
| this contemplate that tyranny, implied in the 


system of slavery? Would any Man, not accus- 


| tomed to the system from habit, ever infer that, 


as the race should increase, one portion of them 
should be subjected, like cattle, to another portion 
of the same family? But it is said, the Bible 


| sanctions slavery; that Abraham, and other good 


men among the patriarchs, hai! their servants; and 
that the writers of the New Testament did not 
in the country 
hope not to be 


Book; but | have my opinion, and fear not to ex- 
press it. 
Abraham, and other good men, had their ser- 


| vants;—granted; this House has its servants; but 
| did it ever occur to us, that those who keep our 
| records, or stand at our doors, or take care of our 
| documents, our letters and papers, are disgraced 


by such service? Do we see these men trying to 


| get away from their service? Do those who take 
|| care of our pubiic grounds, sweep and clean our 
| halls and pavements, make our fires, and perform 
| such other duties as belong to their vocation, 
|| consider ita hard bondage? Such, Mr. Chairman, 


were, in my opinion, the general features of the 
service performed by the servants of Abraham 
and other good men in that period. But let us 


| look a little into the history of Abraham’s servants. 
| In the 24th chapter of Genesis, we have an account 
|| of Abraham’s sending his servants from the land 
|| of Canaan, where he dwelt, to Mesopotamia, the 
| land of his kindred, to obtain a wife for his son 
Isaac. This was an important mission. We 
|| read, in the 2d verse of this chapter, that “‘ Abra- 
| ham said unto the eldest servant of his house, that 
‘ruled over all that he had, Put, | pray thee, thy 
| hand under my thigh and | will make thee swear,”’ 
|| &c. Mark the expression here recorded of this 
ir, what is slavery? What are its’ character- 


servant, “‘ that ruled over all that he had.” He 
made this servant swear, by the Lord, the God of 
Heaven and the God of the earth, that he would 
perform the trust aceording to the charge he gave 
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him-—that he would not take a wife for his son 
of the Canaanites, among whom he dwelt, but 
would go to the iand of his kindred for that pur- 
pose. Lf 1 am correctly informed, the oath of 
southern slaves is not much regarded at this day. 
‘The oath is administered, the charge given, and | 
we read in the [0:h verse, ** And the servant took | 
ten camels of the camels of his master, and de- | 
parted.””) Now mark the expression again, (‘for | 
all the goods of his master were in his hands,’’) 
‘und he arose and went to Mesopotamia,’’ &. 
And what more was be intrusted with? He had 
jewels of silver and jewels of gold; be had brace- | 
leis and eatriogs, and raiment, and precious 
things, to give to the damsel and her friends, 
This, sir, is no small outfit, a mission of no little 
importance. There were other men with him, 
probably other fellow-servants. I have some- 
times thought that some patriotic Americans, even 
those of real Anglo-Saxon lineage, who come up | 
here fur office, would be tempted to take such a 
mission as this. 

Sir, if 1 mistake not, reference has more than 
ence been made in this House to the fact, that 


i 


j 
} 
} 


after she had fled from her mistress, directed her to 
return to ber mistress and submit herself under | 
her hand. ‘This is all true, and recorded in Holy 
W rit—Genesis, 16th chapter; but, is this all the 





history of thia servant Hagar? This is stated in 
support of slavery. But, sir, we ought to tell the | 


whole truth;and state all the facts, and then see | 


how the case appears, and pass our judgment ac- | 
cordingly. Lest L should state incorrectly, I will | 


read the record itself. | 


{Flere the Clerk, at the request of Mr. Boorn, | 
read the 16th chapter of Genesis. } 

Whatever may have been the servitude of Ha- 
gar, it is certain that her posterity were not to be 
slaves, and their history proves the fact. 

Sir, here are Circumstances connected with the 
habits of cffat age, that our southern friends would 
be unwilling to admit, as peculiar to their insti- 
tution, We should offend them by pressing all 
this example upon them. There were, doubtiess, 

ood reasons why the Angel of the Lord directed 
car toretarn, Sarai had given her to her hua- 


band to be his wife, and Abraham had taken her || 
to his bosom; and, after her return, she bore Abra- |) 


ham a son, even Ishmael. Under all these circum- 
stances, Hagar was directed to return to her mis- 
tress; her condition required that care and attention 
she could not find in the wildernéss, and, doubtless, 
in mercy she was directed to return, 

But, sir, this is not all the history given of this 
servant Hagar. In the 2lst chapter of Genesis we 
havea further account of her. Time will not per- | 
mit me to state the whole, suffice it to say, that 
Sarai desired this bondwoman and her son cast 
out, and Abraham fitted her out; (he did not sell 
her) he fied her out with bread and water, put- 
ting them and her child on her shoulder, and she 
departed. And now, again, the Angel of God called 
to her out of Heaven, and bid her fear not; and God 
opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water; she 
was sustained, and there the lad Ishmael grew up. 
The full history you may find recorded by Moses, 

Now, Mr. Chalrceat, does this compare, or have 
we any reason to suppose that the service ren- 
dered to Abraham and other good men, at that 
period, would compare with American slavery, 
where droves of slaves are gathered and collected 
in pens, as cattle are collected by a drover, and 
whet the purchaser makes up his number, drives 
or ships them to a distant market, like the drover 
of cattle? What, think you, would Abraham say, 
if he could now speak, on being compared with 
those who justify pee in these forms, and hold 
slaves to the bondage they suffer in this Union? 
Would he not say, as in ‘another instance, “ Son, 
remember,’ ——-but | forbear to put words into 
the mouth ofthat sainted spirit; let the imagination 
complete the rebuke. 

But, it is said, that the writers of the New Test- 
ament did not condemn slavery, although it ex- 
isted at the time they wrote, in its most horrid 
form. ‘True, they did not single out that, as a crime 
in particular; the per were ed and wicked, 
and the great effort of these ers, in those days, 
on to po ag a ugh and ratical poe po 
they taught those t general principles, whi 
would, Thais callibaell, Gptpok that inh the other 
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evil practices of the country, ‘Their labors, exam- 
ples, and teachings, were to go down to all ume, 


| to exhibit those holy principles which would cure, 


| not only the evil and sin of slavery, but all those 
| evils, resulung from the wickedness of man, which 
should afflict the world in all future ages. 
It is suid, further, that the New ‘Testament 
| teaches the submission and obedience of servants 
| to their masters. Suppose, sir, that any gentle- 
man, or all the gentlemen composing this House, 
had been captured, and put intoa state of bondage, 
hopeless bondage, under severe task-masters, and 
that we had long been in that condition, that our 
oppressers had all civil power over us; and, sup- 
pose teachers of religion should come to the coun- 
iry of our Oppression to reform the whole people, 
how do you think a wise man would address us 
under such circumstances?—for ministers of re- 
ligion are required. to be ‘‘ wise as serpents and 
| harmless as doves,”” They would advise us, as 
| Christians, to be submissive, and exhibit a Chris- 
tian character, on the great principle of our 


|| Saviour, to render good for evil, and blessing for 
|| cursing. ‘This is in accordance with Christianity, 
the Angel of the Lord finding Hagar, Sarai’s maid, || 


to overcome evil with good; this is’ Christian 


|| teaching, but no justificauon of slavery. 
| 


Or, suppose a inan to be wrongfully condemned | 


|| to death; he must abide the sentence, there is no. 


escape for him; what would a Christian teacher | 
tell him? ‘Tocurse and comdemn the court that | 
sentenced him? By no means. He would tell | 
him to put his trust in God, and submit to the 
doom that awaited him. Christianity teaches 





jastificauon for an unjust judge. 

| But, it may be, and it often is said, why not 
follow the example of the writers of the New 
Testament, and let slavery alone, and allow it to 
take its own course, and go where nature and in- 
terest will carry it? If this objection is lurking in 
any mind in this Hall, | need only reply to such 
an interrogatory, that the teachers whose pre- 
cepts are recorded fn the New Testament, were 
men without civil power; they taught the precepts 
of a holy religion, using no cargal weapons, 
| Nay, sir, their boldness in rebuking the wicked- 
ness of that age, brought most of them to the 
biock under the civil power. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we stand before the coun- 
| try and before the worid as legislators, and as such, 
| clothed with power, uncer the Constitution, to 
frame all such laws as the general good requires, 
We havea right to receive new States into the 
| Union; we have the right, and it is our duty, to 
| make territorial governments, when needed, under 
| such forms as shall best promote the good of the 
| people. Our duties are legislative, and the exam- 
| ple of the writers of the New ‘Testament, to let 
Pong alone, (if indeed, they did so, which is 

not clear in ali cases,) 18 nol, in that respect, an 
| example for us. I hold it most clearly to be our 
duty, by legal enactment, to prevent the extension 
of an evil that casts so dark a shade over our fair 
Republic, and proves so often a source of bitter 
contention between different sections of our coun- 
try. 

Sir, does slavery stand justified on the plea of 

humanity, and does it work for the good of the 
slave? Jt has been urged that the slaves in this 
country are much improved in civilization and 
christianity by being brought here, and therefore 
the cause of humanity requires or justifies this 
bondage. Let us examine this argument. It 
would be strange if we could not find in dark and 
benighted Africa, where civilization has been for 
ages nearly or yuite blotted out,a worse and more 
cruel state of society than in such a land as this, 
Did the framers of the Constitution consider that 
a work of humanity which they prohibited after 
1808? and did the framers of our laws, making the 
slave trade with Africa piracy, consider they were 
making war on the principles of humanity? Can 
we justify ourselves by perpetuating and extending 
human dage and slavery amid the noonday 
light that shines around us, because there is a 
worse barbarity in Africa, or in some other dark 
spot on the face of the earth? Can we consiat- 
ently unfurl our banner of freedom, and not blash 
to be told that one-sixth part of the people of the 
country in which it waves, are not protected by its 
ons folds, but are in hopeless bo . 
their children are to follow after them, in all 





submission to the civil government, but this is no || 


, Ho. or Rers 


enerations, in the same conditi ; 
umanity that should costings this the 
this? Is this the good we should leave for .,, 

heritance to those whore to follow afier us? N ins 
rather let us inscribe on our banner, Let frees)’ 
reign forever where it now reigns, and le: 1." 
who have lg ony enery in the States ion 
it now exists, have all the fruits of 

thamestias phone, the system ip 

Again, Mr, Chairman: Does slaver 
the good of the country? Are those Seren 
slavery has existed from the formation of th 
Goveroment, in a better condition that they would 
have been without that institution? or, than th 
that set immediately about the abolition of ins” 
those States that have grown up free from 9) 
very? Take Virginia, a State that, in our ear, 
history, stood so high among her sisters, whose 
counsels were listened to with veneration and 
that might be expected from her soil and climate 
and the high character of her citizens, to rise in qij 
that makes a great and prospérous people, Had 
she let go her slavery, like Pennsylvania and 
New York, I doubt not she would bave kept 
with any of her sisters, and perhaps would hays 
outstripped them all. 1 say nothing against her 
now; but have her cities, her towns, and the face 
of her State throughout, kept pace with her free 
sisters? Do her villages, dotting her whole Stare 
spring up like those of New York, Ohio, or Penp. 
sylvania? She has a good climate, she had a good 
soil, she had an early settlement; but, sir, has ao, 

| her system of slavery been, to a great extent, the 

means of exhausting her soil, and retarding her 

| progress? Can you assign, sir, any cause mor 
potent in producing these results than this? One 
example is sufficient for all. 

Further, Mr. Chairman: Does slavery crea 
the best state of society? We are, to a great ex. 
| tent, creatures of habit, and this fact explains 

me the reason why some gentlemen say, that the 
relation of master and slave tends to elevate q 
| people. 1 suppose the practical operation of the 
| matter is this: The master does very little, if 
any, labor, and after the general oversight of 
his affairs, having a large portion of his time 
for intellectual improvement, rises in the scale 
of intelligence; while the slave, laboring con- 
| stantly, and having no means of education, sinks 
| to the lowest. state of degradation that is possible, 
| with the light of intellectual example before tim, 
If common report is true, the-slave, in some of the 
States, is forbidden any access to the elementary 
means of learning, and penalties are even hanging 
over those who would teach them to read. Now 
I can readily conceive, that these two systems 
will create the widest possible distinction between 
the master and slave; the master grows in intel- 
lect, if he improves his time for that purpose; the 
slave, inured to hardship, becomes strong to bear 
the burdens imposed upon him but has no inte 
lect, or rather, education, except such as he gath- 
ers from what he sees and hears, And, | doubt 
not, that house and family slaves, often, become 
uite intelligent in their narrow sphere of action. 
The plantation slaves have far less of these latter 
advantages, and these constitute the great mass, 
Here, sir, we have the two extremes; the master, 
intelligent, with the chief sources of information 
in his hands; the slave, shut out from all the gea- 
eral sources of knowledge and information, aad 
doomed to labor on till he dies. 

Now, sir, | have named the master and the slave; 
the two extremes in the slave States; but, do these 
constitute a majority? 1 mean, do the masters of 

owners of slaves constitute a majori of the peo- 
ple in the slaveholding States?, When the next 
census is completed, | hope we shall know the 
relative proportion that the masters, or slave- 
owners, bear to the people of the slave States; but 
I will assume, what | suppose to be the fact, that 
slaveowners or masters, in that sense of the 
word, are in a minority, and y. 80, in the 
slaveholding States. If this is. true, what is the 
otek of slavery on the intermedjate class of cit- 
zens 


ive of the splendor of a noble- 
master; he can move in a sphere 
; he ¢an exercise & eres! 

, controlling influence around him; 
orm acts of kindness and courtesy '* 

is poor neighbors; but what are the g 
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et those who cannot imitate him! Is ; 
eo feelings of Hi jealousy, no inward complain- 
there nO envy, J : is parm 

Br oo Ee cated io vavorcuee 

more u 
ass of yee in any sare I know well that 
unity sinctions exiat in the free States, but I 
rok they are much ter in the slave States; | 
wd, as the condition of this class renders it neces- 

for them to labor, do they not feel that 
os! are, toa certain extent, associated with slaves, 
y éan they look around them with the same | 
somplaceney that they could in the free States? 
May | not, with emphasis, ask again, does slavery 
create the best state of society? é 

at, Mr. Chariman, does slavery promote the 
peace and harmony of the country? _ ; 

j know, sir, if the moral and patriotic sentiments 
of the country shall slumber, and give to slavery 
alii those measures which seem to promote that 
interest, and especially, if the free States will not 

sestion the institution or the virtues of it; if they 
will suppress every outbreak of feeling on the sub- 
‘oot among themselves and help the slave States, 
if need be, to Suppress any such outbreak in their 
own States; in fact, if they will muzzle their press 
and their patriotic sons, on this subject, it would 
seem, that we might have tolerably peaceable times. 
Bat, on reflection, it looks to me as though there | 
might be doubt, even then, unless we take Pharaoh’s | 
plan, or some other, to get rid of our infants; for || 

even our growth in numbers appears to be an ag- | 
gression too intolerable to bear, anda constitutional 
provision is already whispered, in some quarters, 
to cut down the influence of members. hat can | 
be done, What must be done, to secure to slavery || 
forever an equal influence with freedom? Sir, 
mustit be so that any institution, however mighty 
and potent in its influence, shall overshadow this 

Government and control its measures? Shall an 

institution ever be suffered to extend, until it shall 

say to this Government, lam your master? True 
atriots becate alarmed at the influence of the 

Uoited States Bank; the iron arm of a Jackson 

gave that institution its death blow, and the true 

Democracy are, in my opinion, now called upon 

toawake and set bounds to slavery. If those who 

enjoy it in the States, regard it asa good, let them 
have it, to their heart’s content, but let territory 
now free, remain so forever. 

Mr. Chairman, let me ask again, does slavery 
shed honor on the American name and character? 

What is the growing sentiment of the age in 
which we live? What are many of the nations of 
the Old World doing on this subject? Ah! I ap- 
prehend, sir, it is the pressure of this sentiment 
that deeply affects the slaveholder. Every man 
feels justified in his course by the example of 
others, to a certain extent; but who does not know 
that the spirit of freedom is the spirit of this age, 
and while this sentiment is bursting from heart to 
heart, and spreading from city to city, and from 
country to country, can we protect ourselves from 
its influence? Nay, sir, ought we not rather to 
cherish this sentiment—to kindle in our hearts and 
country a light that shall do honor to all our pro- 
fessions, as being the land, not only of the brave, 
but the land of freedom! Were we now to enla 
the area of slavery, and pave the way to take , 
slaves to territory now free, how will the history 
read fifty years hence? Sir, how will it read twen- 
ty or ten zon hence, when the public mind shall 
have conformed to the spirit of the age? Sir, we 
are furewarned by our national honor and reputa- 
tion to stop the progress of slavery. As we would 
save our own character in the eyes of our children, 
before an enlightened country, and before the 
Christian world, let us beware how we tarnish the 
mn and glory of our coucitry, by extending this 

But, sir, I have one consideration more. What 
bow _ slavery for extension under the Consti- 

n 

In the first article and second section it is said: 

“ Repres direct shall be 
due dtates which may be snetanea orreiie 
this Union, according to their numbers, which 
shall be determined nddingto the minis nantanes Soe 
Persone, is bound to service for a ° 
Jey and exeludtng is of all 





not taxed, three-fifths 


_ Mr. Chairman, need T stop to e that there 
thing ith protien of the Coustinucion 
that the extension of 
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‘The Slavery Question—Mr. Booth. 











slavery? Representatives and direct taxes shall | But, sir, | must hasten to a conclusion; the sands 
be apportioned, according to the rule here laid 1 of my brief hour are wasting. I have asked, Ts 
down, by adding three-fifths of all other persons, || slavery of such high ard holy origin ws to give it 
besides those before enumerated. The framers of || sanction? Does it stand justified on the plea of 
this article call these last, persons; they do not, as | hamanity?_ Does it promote the best good of the 
the custom noW is, call them slaves. 1 doubt not, || country? Does it create the best state of society? 
they expected that these persons or their descend- || Does it promote the peace and harmony of the 
ants would, before this time, all be freed, as they || country? Does it shed honor on the Ameri¢an 
have been in several of the States. They pro- || name and character? What claim has it for ex- 
vided for an exigency that existed, to give a par- | tension under the Constitution? Sir, | have given 
tial representation of those “ otlier persons,’’ and || some attention to these particulars, and trast 
under this rule nearly twenty honorable gentlemen || have shown that the system, and especially the 
hold their seats onethis floor—in my opinion, a || extension of the system, must fall when tried by 
much larger number than the framers of the Con- |) any of these considerations. 
stitution ever expected. I cannot see the plausi- || But, Mr. Chairman, let me return to the bill 
bility of any argument to justify the extension of || under consideration. California stands at our door 
slavery by this provision. | for admission, every way Qualified to come into 
In the ‘ninth section of this fitst article of the || family of States. Her constitution is here, 
Constitution, it is said: ‘*The migration or import- || members are here, and what hinders? Is not 
ation of such persons as any of the States now || one State a large enough subject, or of sufficient 
existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be || importance to efgross our attention in one bill? 
aan by Congress prior to the year 1808,” || Must we load down this younger sister with bur- 
laves were then imported from Africa, an dens too heavy to bear? Must we have a coin- 
doubtless, this method was considered the prince ound dose? Must we make her carry a load to 
al“One, of obtaining this kind of labor, The | Creak down her high and noble spirit? Must she, 
tates desiring to pursue this traffic, were guaran- || and must the spirit of freedom in this House, pay, 
tied the privilege until the ‘year 1808, If the |! by any sacrifice in other territory, a price for her 
framers of the Constitution contemplated extend- || reception? [ have long observed that no measure 
ing slavery, can we suppose they would have || which would not stand on its own merits, was 
limited this traffic to the period they did? or that || worthy to be carried at all. Sir, let us take 
they would have put any limit to tt at all? Did || one measure ata time—let us finish one job ata 
they look upon slavery as a blessing to the African, || time, and especially a measure of so ntuch import- 
to bring him here and teach him civilization and || ance as the admission of a State into this Union. 
christianity? No, sir, no! This prohibition in|} Mr. Chairman, 1 do not question the motives of 
its very phraseology, shows, that théy had, then, || the honorable gentleman from I!linois who has in- 
no fellowship with this traffic, and compromised || troduced a bill, embracing several important sab- 
by permitting such States, then existing, as desired || jects. He declared, in his place, that he offered 
to pursue it, to do so until 1808; and the inference || it as a peace-offering, and | doubt not his sincer- 
is, that they thought, after that period, slavery || ity; but I very much doubt the propriety of the 
would die out, from State to State, as it did in | measure. And I will go further, and say, that 
several of the States. || beyond all question, in my mind, such a combina- 
There is one more provision ofthe Constitution || tion of subjects of such magnitude, is improper. 
on which much is said. || [t will certainly embarrass for a time, at least, the 
In the fourth article and second section it is said: \ admission of California, if it does not defeat it for 
“No person held to service or labor in one State under || a long perjod. ‘What effect may we calculate this 
the laws thereof, escaping into. another, shall, in conse- || delay will have on the feelings of the citizens of 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from || California, on her high-minded Senators and Rep- 
such service or Tabor, but shail'be delivered wp on claim of || reseritatives, ready, here, ( enter upon their pub- 
ating hate tea neaeneantanpenth abe atieaen eee | lic duties? Are not the interests of California 


Mr. Chairman, whatever this may mean, I think || suffering and bleeding for want of legislation? 
no one can plead its provisions to justify the ex- || and such legislation as her own representatives are 
tension of slavery. This section contemplates, || best able to explain? Are not our hardy sons 
that the person, if he be a slave, or whatever he | there, and going there, in multitudes? Does not 
be, if he be held to service or labor, shall, when || every consideration of interest and honor press 
taken by proper authority, and indentified in a || upon us the necessity of immediate action in her 
proper mann®@r, be delivered up—we reasonably || behalf? Is it right, is it patriotic, to give her the 
suppose—to be taken back where the service or || cold shoulder, because there are other subjects of 
labor may be due; and whatever this section proves, || a national character, about which we are not so 
it does not, in my opinion, give the least counte- || well agreed? Must aman who has a clear title 
nance to the extension of slavery; no, sir, not the to his farm or his house—known to be so to all— 
least. be kept from the possession of it because his neigh- 

Now, sir, what is there in the Constitution to || bor has trouble about his title or his boundaries? 
justify the extension of slavery? Representation || It is unjust. : 
and direct taxes may be apportioned, partially, by I stand here, sir, the advocate of the immediate 
its provisions; the importations of “ such persons” || admission of California, alone; without any en- 
may be continued by the States that desire it, until || tangling alliances to distract her or to distract ua. 
1808; persons held to service or labor in one State, wo vote is ready whenever the propositinn is 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall |' offered. She has prohibited slavery. | honor her 
not be discharged from such service or labor, but || for her wisdom. I rejoice in the triumph of free- 
shall be delivered up, upon proper authority, to be || dom in her councils; and believe, that ander this 
taken back to service where the labor may be due. || banner she is destined to become a great and noble 
The funaway does not carry slavery with him; || State. Perhaps—indeed itis almost certain—some 
the master, in pursuing him, does not sla- } of her cities are destined to become among the 
very with him; he must go back where such service | greatest marta of trade in the world, California 
is legalized. 1 see nothing in all these provisions || is now a valuable customer to her sister States, (if 
that favor the extension of slavery. But, sir, if | we may call her a sister,) she is rising in import- 
we could read over the Constitution with the game || ance every day. How long shall we trespase upon 
feeli at, I believe, the framers of that instra- her patience or keep from her those privileges and 
ment had, | doubt not we should conclade, as I || honors to which she is so justly entitled ? ; 
think they did, that slavery would disappear und || I cannot say what she may do. I believe she ig 
fade away, under the genial influence of our |'ree loyal in her feelings, and ardent in her attachment 
institutions. ‘to this Union. Let us not quench, by delay, those 

Sir, it is a new doctrine that slavery is a bless- || patriotic and holy fires that now burnin her bosom, 
ing. Could you have found a man—perhaps one—- || but let us hasten to extend to her the hand of fsi- 
but could you have found ten men twenty-five || lowship, that, in mutual harmony of feeling and 
years ago, who would have hazarded their repu- || action, we may mingle our efforts for the common 
tation on such a declaration? 1 had, at that period, | good of our country—our whole country. 
some intercoarse with southern gentlemen, and || Mr. Chairman, it has been common for some. 
found them free to express a decided opinion that ntlemen to explain their position, and how they 
the institution was a curse to them; and I need not || intend to vote, on the great questions relating to 
tell you who it was who said, “I tremble for my || California and the territories. | have already said 
coubtry Whed 1 refisct that Gd is just.” that I desire to vote for California alone. In rela- 
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tion to the other territories, it is my wish to give 
them territorial governments, in which the ordi- 
nance of 1787, or the Wilmot proviso, shall be 
incorporated; and it will be my purpose, in ac- 
cordance with the expressed will of the Legisla- 
ture of the State f have the honor, in part, to rep- 
resent, to vote, in all stages of the business, in 


accordance with these principles, and against the | 


extension of slavery in any manner or form. 


J understand, Mr. Chairma::, that the supporters || 
of stavery intend to publish a paper in this city to | 
vindicate the institution, and change the sentiment | 
the world, on | 
that subject, Sir, a philosopher once thought he 


of the country, and, perhaps, o 


could overturn the world with lever power: ihis 
power, like that of the press, will do wonders, but 
the lever must have a fulcrum, and the press must 
have some redeeming principles that belong ag 
heaven or earth, before public opinion can 


changed with regard to slavery, by its action. || 
Talk of breaking down the spirit of freedom by a || 


newspaper! The man would be wiser, who 
should take his bow and arrow, and, standing on 
the western steps of this Capitol, suppose he 
could, by a single shot, tunnel the Alleghany. He 
might be vain enough to suppose the passage was 
enened through the mountain, but he would find 


it, on examination, unbroken and untouched. | 


And so will the bulwarks of freedom remain un- 
broken, notwithstanding all the efforts of such a 
press, or a hundred like it, in this city. 


But, Mr..Chairman, I have said nothing about || 
Should I be fined, 


the dissolution of this Union. 
or suffer any penalty, if I should omit to do so? 
I confess, sir, such a thought as the dissolution of 
this Union has not the faintest hold on my mind; 
and the responses that come up from those parts 
of the Union where I expected to hear the most 
of it, are ao faint in support of the much-talked- 
of Nashville Convention, that I am led to believe, 
that the fire which produced the sparks and smoke, 
in weeks past, has nearly, if not quite, gone out. 
I say, for one, let it die. I have no wish to dis- 
turb its sleeping embers. The people must gov- 
etn; they will govern; and in their hands the 


Union is safe. 


THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. JACOB THOMPSON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Wepnespay, June 5, 1850, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message relating to 
California. 


Mr, THOMPSON said: 
Mr. Cuataman: During this long-protracted de- 


bate on the admission of California, and the forn- | 


ation of governments for our territories, I have 
been a silent, patient listener. 1 have not deemed 


purpose of defining my position before my con- 
stituents. I have noi endeavored to control or di- 
rect public sentiment at home or elsewhere. My 
constiuents understand me, and I believe I under- 


stand them. There exists between us a mutuality | 
of confidence, an identity of interests, a sympa- | 
of principle, that our | 


thy of feeling and a unit 

very instincis would teed ol to the same conclu- 
sions. ‘They love this Union, they desire its per- 
petuation, they would pour out their blood in the 
defence of its flag. But they also love their rights, 
they will maintain their honor, and they will sub- 
mit to any sacrifice to uphold that Constitution 
which made us a united people. They wil! ask 


for nothing but what is right, and it is worse than | 


vain to — they will submit to that which is 
wrong. igs and Democrats of Mississippi 
will stand firmly banded together on this conmon 
platform. 

Tecame to this Congress deeply impressed with 
the magnitude of the duties devolved upon its 
members. Before I took my seat, knowing | was 
to act with the minority on this floor, I resolved 
io offer nothing to adjust existing difficulties. On 
the majority rested the whole responsibility of 
every proposition and every action. No southern 
member has made any proposition on these ques- 
tions which divide the North from the South at 
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the great, the powerful, and I may add, the impe- 
rious North, have now the destinies of this coun- 
try in their hands, They can oppress, they can 
insult by odious and unjust discriminations, they 
can revile and spew their disgusting and revolting 
saliva upon the South, which is too weak to con- 
| trol this central Government, and growing weaker 
|| by the desertion of her sons on account of her 
weakness; but they can never degrade and humil- 
iate that people as long as the spirit of Washington 
and Henry, Jackson and Calhoun, shall animate 
their hearts. To the patrotism and magnanimity 
of this great North [ now appeal. You can_pre- 
serve the Constitution and maintain the Union. 
You can restore peace to a troubled country, and 
| create anew that confidence between the members 
| of this Confederacy which is now well-nigh de- 
|| stroyed, 

But, Mr. Chairman, we hear it asserted that 
the differences between the North and the South 
|| are fundamental and irreconcilable, and can never 
a“ compromised. If this be true, we had better 

ke immedivte steps for effecting a peaceable sep- 
aration. 
| 


|| by force. 


my suggestion or with my consent. The North, 








Adopt any line of policy which impairs 
the rights ur destroys the confidence of any sec- 

|| hearts of the people and sow the seeds of a rup- 

‘| ture which can only be carried out in blood, 

But | am not yet prepared to believe this. The 


|| simple axiomatictruth, that her property, under the 
|| flag of the Union shall receive the same protection 
| and guardianship which it affords to the property 
|| of all other citizens. In other words, that this 
|| Government shall be her friend, and not her en- 
|}emy. This principle is opposed by the North 
| from jealousy of political power, and from a preju- 
| dice against the jnstitution of slavery, which they 
| desire to overthrow. If the South yields, she 
| yields rights—rights secured by the Constitution. 
|, If the North yields, she yields prejudices. If the 


|| South yields, it, of course, will be considered that | 


| she does so from her weakness. If the North 
| yields, she.can claim, and it will be awarded to 
| her, that her course is actuated from a motive of 
|| magnanimity and a praiseworthy desire to do 


|| right, and to preserve the union and harmopy of | 


|| the States. 
i] 
i} 
} 


i] 


You have the vantage ground, and it 


ing crisis. 
| South: that her statesmen have always exerted a 
|| controlling influence over the policy of the Gov- 
||}ernment, This isa serious charge, if it had any 


|| meaning. But, suppose we admit its truth, is it 


vided this country, Jefferson and Hamilton, the 
| one was a southern, the other a northern man; 
‘| both men of great talent, and both patriots; but 
|| the southern statesman became the favorite of the 
|| people, North and South; and simply because his 


tion and hearts of the masses of the people every - 
where, »°4, therefore, received their support and 
sanction. From that day to this he has been, and 


But this charge is only a part of that systematic 
effort which has been carried on for years to excite 
|| the prejudices of the North against the South. It 
has no reason init. And here | must take occa- 
sion to warn the Democrats 6f another object fpr 
this charge: It is a part of the old Federal tactics 
| to break down your party, and bring you under 
Federal misrule. 

I think I have a right, Mr. Chairman, on this 
occasion, to make an appeal to the Democratic 
party. i have no claim on the Whig party: there 

as always been opposition and contention be- 
tween us, because, after the straitest sect I have 
been a Democrat; and, as some of our opponents 
| prefer the phrase, | have been a progressive Dem- 
| oorat., I have always believed it to be the only 
national party—sometimes doing wrong, but ever 
aiming at the right. I say, | have a right to min- 
gle my voice in your councils; and in doing so, I 





This Government is based on the affec- | 
tions of the people, and can never be maintained 


|| tion of this Confederacy, and you will alienate the || 


South have constitutional rights, for which alone || 
| they contend, and the whole is included in the | 


is to be seen if you have that nobleness of spirit | 
which should actuate patriots in the present try- | 


But I am met with a grave charge upon the | 


| not evidence that*southern policy has been most | 
| acceptable to the whole people? The great found- | 


| ers and leaders of the two parties which have di- | 
it Necessary, to enter upon the discussion for the || 


principles commended themselves to the approba- | 


continues to be, an honored leader in both sections. } 


[J Une 5 


must premise, with a statement of . 

that once finall destroy and thoroughiy eel 
that party, and from that day this Union _ 
imminent peril; the opposing force of the..." 
fanaticism of the North will be removed, 4 ria 
complete triumph of faction will be follows 4 the 
inevitable and blasting evils to our country , 
has long been charged at the South that aj! z . 

of the North were alike in their virulent op : ~ 
to southern rights. Heretofore we cou 
to the record to disprove these assertions hon 
people have taken the evidence. One by one > 


to bow 
. nd man. 
is, fall in th e 
fate, and in 
t Memories. 


to the unreasonable 
fully advocated the Constitution as it 
conflict. But we have mourned their 
our heart of hearts we will cherish thei 
Session after session, we have witnessed deser;;,,. 
upon this floor and at the other end of the Ca ito) 
and all of us have united in denouncing and des ie 
ing the traitors, But up to this time, some choies 
| spirits have remained, sufficiently large in numb. 
and respectable in talent, to keep up our unity ot 
party, and to command the respect and confidence 
of the country. It is left for you to settle thes. 
agitating questions—you can do it. The party i, 
power Dae. long been in a minority, have een 
constrained, by the force of circumstances, to af. 
iate with every faction and enroll among their 
| ranks every discontent and every deserter from 
| our party; and consequently, they can have jo 
unity of purpose or identity of principle. They 
can never administer this Government with gy:. 
cess. They can never adjust these difficulties gq. 
|, isfactorily to the nation. In addition, the very 
|| deceptions practiced and frauds committed in 0}. 
|| taining power, will prove an insuperable bar to 
them. If this country is saved, it has to be done 
|| by the Democratic party. Let us only for a mo 
|| ment review our past parse 
|| It was this party, under the lead of Mr. Jeffey. 
|| son, who made the purchase of Louisiana, and 
|| added that vast and fertile territory to our country, 
'| in the face of the most violent opposition of the 
|| Federal party, It was this party who carried the 
country In triumph through the war with Great 
| Britain in 1812, whilst the opposition was weak- 
ening its,movements at home by threats of dis- 
union. It was its policy which removed the lo- 
dians to the country west of the Mississippi, and 
opened our new States to settlement and cultivs- 
tion, by an industrious and energetic people, 
amidst the sympathetic tears and cries of their 
opponents. When the monied power, organi- 
zed under the lead of a great national bank, 
aspired to the control of the industrial pursuits of 
this country, and even to the distribution of its 
honors and offices, under the lead of the patriotic 
Jackson, in solid phalanx, we breasted the storm 
and sustained the strong arm of our leader, 
whilst he throttled the monster; and now, while 
that great power lies quietly in the dust, all the 
people rejoice over its demise. One of the charges 
of aggression made by the South on the North, 
by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Campset,] 8 
the enactment of the revenue tariff of 1846, aud 
which works so admirably as far to exceed our 
most sanguine expectations. This great measure 
of equality and relief to the labor of the country, did 
surely not find its pennant advocates in the South. 
The whole party, North and South, are willing to 
share its responsibility and claim its proportion of 
the horfor. This party has ever advocated an 
economical Government, and opposed extravagant 
expenditures, though it has often been defeated in 
this policy by desertion from its own ranks. This 
party have ever contended for a strict construction 
of the Constitution, maintaining the rights of all the 
States, and resisting the centralization of power | 
the Federal Government. When the great ques 
tion of the annexation of Texas came up for discus- 
sion and decision, the whole party, abating a lew 
deserters, took hold of it with zeal and decision. 
I remember well our commotions; and if any 
section of our party, by its talent and energy, de- 
served to lead the others in this manson oo 
a fall and personat acquaintance with all the facts, 
this position should be assigned to the indomitable 
spirits of the Northwest. {ft was followed by ® 
war with Mexico, and for the most part, the 
mocratic party sustained our troops, supplied wf 
armies, and were to wear the honors 


« 


eee of section a 


have seen those noble spirits who refused 
} 
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ee, . recused: 
allah, The result of this war was the ac- 
P isition of the Territories of New Mexico and | 
fulifornia. Candor requires me to say that the || «California, with her boundaries, will be admitted into || when fairly expressed. 


ocrgic party are responsible for these acqui- 
Dee nd whek peace had been declared, had 
we been able then to settle all the conflicting 
yestions arising out of this extension of our 
common country, 1 doubt not our party this 
hour had been in power. But our failure then to 
settle all these oer shook the confidence of 
the country, an amidst the discontent and confu- 
sion which was consequent upon the failure, the 

ople called our opponents] into power and im- 
posed thistresponsibility upon them. It is thought 
by many that this relieved our party from all 
responsibility. This is a contracted and improper 
view of the subject. As partisans, but as parti- 
sans alone, is this position true. Butas patriots, 
as lovers of the Union and of constitutional liberty, 
[ appeal to you to come to the rescue. It is ap- 

rent that the Administration can never — 
adjustment without throwing itself into the ar 
of those who desire to put their heel upon the 
South, and thus make these acquisitions a curse 
upon the country. And it must be further ap- 
parent, that in future, the South will be constrained 
to affiliate with that or North, of whatever de- 
nomination that will nobly make sacrifices in this 
crisis to sustain her rights, 

You cannot, then, believe that the flag of the 
Union owes us no protection of our slave property 
onthe ocean or in our territories. If you are 
Democrats, willing to support the Constitution in 
its integrity, you must believe that it guarantied 
every right existing before its formation. 





the Union. This is most clear. By that associa- 
tion we lost no rights, but received assurance from 


a united people of an additional guarantee, by an | 


arm stronger than ourown. As Democrats, you 
cannot desire to surround us with a “ cordon of 
free States,’’ thus alarming the fears of property- 
holders, rendering insecure our tities, and thus 
forcing a free people, by the pressure without, to 
abolish slavery within, and that, too, by the action 
of acommon Government, a common friend. 

As Democrats, with a love for the whole people 
of the Union, you cannot entertain such hostility 
to us and to our institutions thus guarantied by the 


Constitution, as to maintain that disunion and all | 


its train of consequences are to be preferred to an 
admission that a single acre of our large common 
domain, which ought to be common pasture-ground 
for us all, shall be set aside for the occupancy of 
southern property. 

If you hold these opinions and entertain these 
desires, and intend to carry them out, my honest 
conviction is, that.it is best for us to separate, and 
separate now. _ Postponement seems but to aggra- 
vate the evil day, which will come as certainly as 
that death 1s the doom of us all. 

While I know these things have been said here 
by enraged madmen, I will not believe the whole 

orth thus abandoned and unjust. And in my 
unbelief, | have hopes, faint, it is true, but strong 
enough to prevent me from believing I am sur- 
rounded by enemies. 

Ihave waited, Mr. Chairman, for propositions 
from the North. I have not allowed myseif to be- 
come indissolubly wedded to anythingy I am 
ready to take hold of any measure which deals 
with the whole country fairly and justly. I want 
& measure which gives finality to all these sec- 
Uonal discussions and differences, preserving the 
equality of the States, and the integrity of the 
rights of all, for the present, and promising peace 
and security for the future. 

_ With these views, I shall examine the propose 
tions which have been made, and exp my 
opinions freely. 

_The first plan, in order, for adjusting all of our 
difficulties, is that offered by the Administration, 
nominally under the guidance of a southern man. 
This admits California as a State, and leaves all 
other questions open till the people of the territo- 
Ties, living in the meanwhile under military sway, 
orm State governments, and apply for admission 


as States, 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Durr] 
comes ann as one of the eer ee 
ft Oper one of the ablest advocates is 
‘ine of operations; and, before he begins his 
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As sov- | v 
ereign States, we had this right before we entered || demand admission as a State, claiming to exercise 
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argument, he prefaces it with this most singular | fornia! -I do not believe it. | have a great respect 
avowal;: | for the voice of the people is any community, 
ut it must be the voice 
| of the people—the people who have an abiding in- 
| terest in their government, and not sojourners who 
| do not expect to be governed by the laws which 
they may make. It must be a people who feel free 
law prohibiting slavery.” _and independent to decide finally all questions 
Thus summarily disposing of the whoie con- | submitiedtothem. This was not the case with the 
troversy, he begins an argument to convince this | people of California. , , 
House that this Administration plan is the most | _In the first place, an acquaintance with frontier 
successful means of gaining his ends, and of doing | life convinces me, that a territorial government is 
so with the least offence to the South. This is the | better suited for them, than a State government, 
method of adjustment, and such is its palpable | till a fixed, permanent population is obtained. . ‘To 
effect, recommended by a southern President for || raise revenue sufficient to support a State govern- 
the adoption of Congress. The letter of the Con- | ment, will be onerous upon a people who emigrate 
stitution is observed, in order to make the ne without capital, and who have not had the neces- 
vital thrusts at its spirit. sary time to acquire that property which will be 
Congress, it is true, has the power to admit new | subject to taxation. In every case heretofore, the 
States. Such is the letter of the Constitution; but || General Gevernment has borne this burden, and 
in a wanton and arbitrary exercise of that power || California, if admitted now, will come in a mendi- 
which is addressed to the discretion of Congress, | cant, asking alms of this Government. This will 
a great and palpable wrong could be done | not enable her to take her equal position among her 
offensive to the co-States than a clear unqualified | sister States, She has already demanded and re- 
assumption of the power out and out. Suppose | ceived from the officers of the United States, 
the Republic of Hayti should apply for admission | money which was in the Treasury of the United 
into our Union asa State with her negro popula- || States, without an appropriation by law. And it 
tion: would the South have no right to complain, |, becomes a grave question, if those executive off- 
to resist, because Congress has the power to admit | cers intrusted with the custody of the public 
new States, and the majority must exercise its dis- | money, have not already subjected themselvcs to 
cretion as it may suit their tastes and prejudices? | impeachment by thus disposing, of the public 
So if a handful of squatters upon the common | money. 
territory, entering and taking possession of the || In the second place, in forming a State govern- 
| public property in violation of the law, should un- || ment, and in the prohibition of slavery, the people 
dertake to erect themselves into a sovereignty and |) were tampered with, and were not free to follow 
their own choice. See how beantifully President 
in one branch of legislativedepartment of the Gov- | Taylor defines his action m the premises: “* This 
ernment a power equal to the oldest or largest || course,”’ he says in his California message, ** on 
State of the Union, there is scarcely a freeman |) ‘ their part, though in accordance with, was not 
|| in the whole country who would not feel indignant || ‘ adopted exclusively in consequence of any @X- 
|| at the proposition. This feeling would be in- || ‘ pression of my wishes, inasmuch as mensures 
creased, if we learned that the individuals compos- || ‘ tending to this end had been promoted by the 
ing this community were but yesterday citizens | ‘ officers sent there by my predecessor.”” How 
of a hostile republic, knew nothing of our institu- || much influence he did exert so as not to amount 
tions, and had given no proof whatever of their || to an exclusion of all other influences, would re- 
attachment to our Government. Theadmission of | quire a very exact caleulauon. ere, as in 
a State under such circumstances, would be an out- | ogher cases, when I have to examine the course 
e, the more insulting and intolerable because || of the Administration, | feel no disposition to 
it is sought to.be done under the letter of the Con- || press comments to the extreme. | regard bir 
stitution. But to carve a State out of the terri- || as a mere puppet in the hands of strong and wicked 
|| tory belonging to the United States, without any || men, playing a part, the force of which he cannot 
permission from Congress, or, as it has been done || comprehend. 1 am forced to the belief that ihis 
| in the case of California, when Congress expressly || whole plan of inducing the territories to form State 
refused to grant permission, whose duty it is to dis- || governments, without the consent of Congress, 
pose of to make all needful rules and regula- || originated in an anxious desire to avoid the ex- 
tions respecting the same, without knowing who | posure of the fraud by which the last presidential 
inhabit the same—whether citizens or foreigners, | election was carried. As a further evidence of 
| who voted for the constitution which they present |} this influence, | read from the letter of General 
as republican,—whether that clause of the Consti- | Riley, dated June 30, 1849: 
| tution which requires ** the number of Represent- || «A few prefera territorial organization, but [ think @ :ma- 


atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- || jority will be in favor of a State government, so as to avoid 


i ‘ ; ; ' i e of slavery.’’ 
| sand ” is not openly violated,—is presumptuous in- | all further dificultivs respecting the question of s ¥ 
Here is proof as clear as the noonday sun of 


deed beyond any parallel found in the past history || : 
|| of the octets And I feel no Nenlesines a, || the influences which controlled the people in their 
saying, that were it not for the most singular posi- | action. I believe to-morrow, excluding the office- 
tion of other questions connected with the territo- || seekers, California would prefer a territorial gov- 
ries, there would not be found a sensible man in | ernment, it is 80 manifestly their interest to do 
the whole country, who would not reject such a | 80. But gentlemen are go determined to cut off al! 
proposition with contempt, as cheapening our insti- | chances for the South, they fear the decision of 
ttions, and degrading the States of this Confed- | that people when they come to form a State gov- 
| eracy. |ernment in a regular way, possessing an entire 
What, then, could have induced a slaveholding | independence. __ 
President, who is charged with the custody of the |) But my object is not to make an argument 
public property, to have advised the people in the | against the admission of California, but to state 
territories to form themselves into States, so soon | my objections io the plan of the Administration 
after Congress had refused to authorize them to || for adjustingall these difficulties between the North 
exercise this privilege? After the Missouri struggle, | and the South. After admitting California, we 
and after the discussions during the last presiden- || then make a halt and wait for the music. Wait 
tial election, he must have known, if he knew any- | till New Mexico and Utah have formed State gov- 
thing about political questions, that unless the ap-  ernme®ts and apply for admission. But this is 
plying territory excluded slavery, it was vain to | pure nonsense. Utah, under the name of Deseret, 
expect to gain admittance. [ say, he must have has already formed a State constitution, and she 
known this; his special agent (T. B. King) knew || is now applying for admission. The evidence be- 
this; the debates of the convention show that this } fore us induces me to believe Utah has as many 
' 
i 


the Union, and you will have no establishment of slavery ; 
or, if you prefer the phrase, no recognition of the constitu- 
tional existence of slavery in any part of these territories, 
north or south, or east or west, of any line of latitude or 
longitude, Neither will you have a repeal of any existing 





matter was well understood there. Southern ad- rmanent settlers as California, though the latter 
venturers, some of whom were theowners of slaves, much the largest ; number of visiters and 
in their anxiety to get into place by the admission of | sojourners. Her constitution is as republican as 
California, voted tor the exclusion of their own pro- |) that of California, but it omits one important item, 
perty, and humiliated themselves, inorder to pander | and that is, it fails to incorporate the Wilmot 
to this fell spirit of Abolition, which runs riot over || proviso in her constitution, and to send here her 
the land. ‘Yet, you-enll the concthution prentuted ators and Representatives, elected before she 
hore, the free act, and the embodied will of Cali- || was acknowledged to have a sovereign existence. 
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ernment, like the dews of heaven, fall alike upon 
| all, that it needs only to be seen to be despised. 
| If by the action of the people of California she | 
| is to be considered now a sovereign State, then it 

sions of her people from her unsettled territory || must follow, as certainly as night the day, that the | 
with their property.’ Fair dealing is a jewel. ‘But |) title to every acre of Jand within her large bounda- | 
the hero of Buena Vista surrenders himself into | ries has been divested from the United States, and | 
the lead of his Wilmot-proviso Cabinet to such | is invested in that State; and the President has 
an extent as to make many of his true friends | advised these people to commit a wholesale rob- | 
hang their heads in mortification and shame, || bery; and he has voluntarily surrendered this large 

Again, New Mexico is soon to become a Siate, if |, amount of public property into the hands of indi- 
the opinion of the President. Her delegate, Mr. | viduals who went and remained upon it by the’ 
Smith, now eatehing the spirit of the men on'this || mere sufferance of Congress. 


Umii' hes no friend in this Cabinet; she is pre- 

sumptuous in asking admiuance. Why this dis- 
crimination against her? Simply because she does 
not come here to insult the South with her exclu- 
\) 


If this proposition 


organize a party in’ favor of her admission; and || been guilty of a most flagrant and fearful usurpa- 
that is, by abusing the land of his birth and the || tion of power—and I ask you, Democrats, if you 
institutions of his fathers, pandering to the pre-gpare willing, in order to surmount one difficulty, of 
judiees of an ignorant population at home, both" excluding southern men from that country by your 
against slavery and againat their lawful sovereign, || own act, to sanction a usurpation so monstrous in 
Texas, and by inducing her to come up to this || its nature, and so dangerous as-a precedent, that, 
Capitol with a free-soil constitution. .When she | in case of a closely-contested state of parties, the 
comes, Congress will give herone-fourth of Texas, || 
and tell that State her remedy is in the courts. In | oe: 
order to determine the claims of Texas, Congress 
will be called upon to decide against her. 

The South are united to a man against the Wil- | 
mot proviso. Itis only necessary to lay the facts || a prerogative which would have alarmed the p 
before that same people, when their indignation || 


of the realm, to sustain his ill-gotten power? | 





upon to exert the power of creating a sovereignt 
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|| boundary 


|| -States. 
floor, has found out how he can make friends, and || be true, the President of the United States has || 


| 


\¥ 


utive would have the power to create at will, | 


If this proposition be not true that California is || 
yet a sovereign State, then it follows, weare called || 


ts || 


republicans of former days. But you not: only \| the States, they are apparently strong enough to 
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Having voted for the annexation or 
know it was well understood that ae Lannea 
puted boundary, and that she claimed the Ri. . 
| Grande from its mouth toits source, as her western 
_ Texas was invited to trast the a. 
| ment of this dispute to the United States, 0, 
Government did undertake the adjustment: ol 
the result was, we obtained every inch claime, 
a there be a doubt, then, of our duty and ie, 
title: 
Texas has the right of makin 


g four more ne 
States; 7 


the country expected they would be slave 

The proposed adjustment will necessari 
| make two slave States, and two free States, ", 

call upon me to sell out the country, and to pa 
myself the consideration money, which was >a 
solemnly settled and dedicated, for the purpose of 
extending still further, and swelling larger the dis. 
proportion of territory from which the South js 
| excluded, is too extravagant, and it can never be 

ielded. 

But I need not multiply objections; as that }j)| 
now stands, I should. feel myself untrue to my 
constituents, untrue to myself, untrue to the coun. 
try at large, to give it my support. 

The fugitive-slave sections are of but little cop. 
sequence. Like the laws against duelling in qi 








will be still more intense against this unjust, un- || call upon us to create a State, but you also require 
precedented, cowardly policy. The President || us to breathe vitality into a dead carcass, in order 
may truly say, as one mightier than us all, | come || to work out our own exclusion from the territory. 
not to send peace on earth but a sword. | How southern men opposed to the Wilmot pro- 
There is not a feature in all this plan. which || visu can reconcile themselves to such a measure, is 
meets with my approbation; yet I have been and || perfectly inexplicable to me. 

am now for the doetrine of non-intervention with || The evidence before us must convince every 
the territories. ‘That doctrine presupposes the || man that New Mexico is opposed to a State gov- 
formation of territorial governments, and their || ernment, and excluding Indians and _half-breeds, 
continuance as such till they obtain a fixed and || her population would not entitle her to such a po- 
permanent population. It extends the Constitu- sition. Will you force ker to live under military 
tion and laws of the United States over the coun- || government, which the President, in his partiality 
try, and necéssarily protects every lawful right of |; for military rule, recommends to us as the best they 
person and property of her citizens. It makes no |} have ever enjoyed, tiltshe consents? And in. the 
discrimination between rich and poor, between the || mean time, all the agitation which has disturbed 
property of the people of any description, but gives || jhe country for the last three years, goes on with 
a like protection to all. It abolishes, it abridges || increased impetus. Our Union may be strong 
no rights 6f any, but it maintains, it guards, it | enough to withstand many assaults, but constant 
defends, it conserves every right of every citizen. || dropping will. wear away stones; and it is time 
it enforces contracts, it protects reputation, it || we should feel the magnitude of the task imposed 
shields the life and liberty of ail. How does it || upon us. 

bear upon the right to carry slavestothe territories? || Rejecting this plan, I turn next.to the compro- 
This ts best answered by Mr.» Webster while || mise of the Committee of ‘Thirteen, at the other 
Secretary of State, in his able and unanswerable || end of this Capitol. 
argument to Lord Ashburton in behalf of indem- | 
nification for the loss of the slaves by the brig || 
Creole. Hesays: i 


« Jn the southern States of this Union, slavery exists by || with the establishment of non-intervention in good 
the laws ef the States and under the guarantee of the Con- 


ae oe ane on a omeG || faith in the territories, and with a clear recognition 

stiintion o 1e Unite Mes; And it has existed in them | i ini ; i 
from & period long antecedent to the time when they ceased | of ree boundary ner se ene —* 
$6 be: Raltich echenten. || entirely running the full length of the Rio Grande, 
& A veesel on thewhigh seas beyond a marine league from i would far prefer this proposition to the Admin- 
the shore, is regarded as part of the territory of the nation || istration plan, which is full of enormities from end 
|| to end, without a single redeeming quality. But 


proposition without a careful and candid examina- 
tion; and I feel bound to say, after full reflection, 
as it stands it.can never receive my BMpport; but 


to whieh she belongs, and subjected exclusively to the ju- 
risdicuion of that nation,”’ 


Again: after speaking of husband and wife, he | 
continues: 

“Tt may be snidthat in such instances personal relatapns 
are founded in contract, and therefore to be respected ; but 
that the relation of master and slave is not fouhded in con- 
tract, and therefore is to be respected only by the law of | 
the place which recognizes it. Whoever so reasons, en- 
countess the authority of the whole body ef public law, from 
Grotius down; because there are numerous instances in | 
whieh the jaw itself presumes or implies contracts, and, | 
prominent among there instances, is the very relation which | 
weare now considering, and which relation is bolden by | 
law to draw after it mutuality of obligation.” | 

The doctrine here set forth, has been the uniform 
prinsiple on which this Government has been con- 
ducted, up to the era of.the Wilmot proviso. If, 
a ship at sea is as the territory of the 
United States, where the master’s rights will be 
shielded by the flag of the Union, much more will 
it be sa in, the actual. » which is the com- 
mon property of all the States, This doctrine of 
non-ixitervention—so. just, so fair, so equal in it- 
self—is totally perverted from its legitimate use 
by the Administration. It not only perverts that 
princinle, so complimentary and congenial to free- 
men, but it abuses @ plain power of the Constitu- 
tion—the power to new States. . But it is so 
palpable that the is here taken from the 
principle of to place, rather than serving 
the don 
and of 


|| of all which have been heretofore adopted, begins 
with the unqualified admission of California with 
her present boundaries. .My opposition.to this 
measure is so deeply rooted, as well-nigh to con- 
strain me to reject all schemes whatever of which 
it composes a part. The pill is too nauseating 
to be taken in connection with other ingredients, 
| however palatable. If such an outrage is to be 
effected, and such a precedent established, so im- 
proper in itself, and leading to such dangerous con- 
| sequences, I never wish the future politician who 
may refer to my course, to say for me, *‘I did it.” 

One leading objection to, the. whole scheme is, 
that it gives finality to nothing, and therefore will 

wiet neither the North nor the, South. The 

Vilmot proviso is not enacted over the territories 
avowedly on the ground that it is unnecessary, 
of course with the understanding, that if ie fu- 
ture tide of emigration shall render it necessary, it 
will be insisted upon. 

[t will be the starting point of new agitations, 
new combinations. It will open nearly one-third 
of Texas as a new field for contention. The 
South will insist that slavery has been recogniz 
up to 36° 30’... The Nerth will contend that the 
southern claim has been bought out and. surren- 
dered; and the South being the weaker party, I 
know now, as certainly as 1 know any future 
event, the North wiil have it all their own way. 





nryprotetngthe we guie he sion 


I feel unwilling to reject. that | 


this compromise, so called’, | suppose, in derision 


and | 


| 


| prevent the practice, but practical 
| dead letter upon the statute book. 
|| does not demand their enforcement. | Even so will 
‘| it be with the most stringent fugitive-slave bi)). 
|| It will prove a mere mockery. The present law 
'| of 1793 is full and strong enough, if the States of 
i|}the North would comply, or were disposed to 
| comply with their constitutional obligations. 
‘| ‘The anxiety to suppress: the slave trade in this 
|| District—a measure of no great magnitude in itself 
|| —is only desired in order to stigmatize this kind of 
|| traffic, which is known. to exist in the southern 
|| States, and to make one step forward in the process 
|| of abolition of slavery in this District. The mo- 
1 tives which impel the movement more than the 
'| movement itself, are obnoxious.to me. 
|| Lecome now to. the consideration.of the question, 
|| what shall we do to quiet agitation and restore 
|| peace and confidence and good {feeling between the 
| different sections of this Union ? 
I despair of reconciling the abstract conflicting 

| views of the North and the South. Such an ef- 
|, fort is vain and futile. But it is certainly true 
, that the same conflict has existed to a greater or 
|| less extent from the foundation of the Govern- 
|| ment. I have honestly endeavored to devise some 
! new plan by which we.could improve upon the 
|| example set us by our forefathers; and I am final- 
|| ly bronght back to the firm conviction that the old 
|| plan is the best and wisest,plan, and should be 
| adopted. 
| | In 1787, before the adoption of our present Con- 
|| stitution, when the celebrated ordinance interdiet- 
|| ing slavery northwest of the river Ohio was passed, 
it was a well-settled policy that all the old States 
|| would cede their back lands, and the Ohio river 
|| was adopted as the compromise line, And while 

the first Congress under our Constitution recog- 
| nized the interdiction of slavery northwest of the 
|| Ohio, they established a territory south of the 
|| Ohio in which it was sanctioned. ; Thus they rec- 
|| oneiled their differences by a line of partition, and 
|| went on harmoniously. But the history of this 
|| compromise convinces me of another fact, that if 
|| the importation of slaves from abroad had then 
|| been inhibited, and if the only question had bern 
|; as to their locality, whether the slaves then in 
|| the country should be allowed to. spread, as the 
|| interest or inclination of the owners might diciale, 

that that ordinance had neverfound its place 
ere our statutes. Asan evidence of this fact, 
I shall refer but to one authority as conclusive 00 
this.point. Mr..Madison, in his letter to Mr. 
Monroe, in 1820, says: 

« T have observed as yet in none of the views taken 0f 
the ordinance of 1787 interdicting slavery northwest of the 
river Ohio an enneien to the ete Oe Tet & 
OP Saves Wann abroad, tat’ oi the ad, and some 
were in the full exercise of, the right to import them ; and 
consequently that there was no mode in whieh 


Congress 
could check the the it ene of narrowing the 
Space open tor the tocaptign of aren” 

Had the federal rity then existed to 
hibit directly and. totally, the importation from 


they are a 
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= wrod, can it be doubted that it would have || faith withouta pledge, which the same members manliness, directness, and patriotism, demand that 

3,1 . » exerted, and that a regulation having merely || could not reci at by extending the line. But || we shall understand each other. But you reply, 
@s. the effect of preventi the interior disposition of || after our late acquisitions they had no such ground || more in false pride than in sound reason, if this 
Rio slaves actually in the United States, and creating | to stand upon, and we saw plainly that treachery || compromise be passed, the South will have tri- 

tern , distinction among the States in the degrees of || was intended to,be practiced.. These statements | umphed, and demagogues will raise the cry, that 

ttle. their sovereignty’ would not have been adopted, || explain my course in reference to this matter; and || the North has succum This will not be true; 

Our or perhaps thought of. _ || my error, if, I committed any, was in an attempt || indeed, I will ask you to violate none of yeur 
and This was the spirit and the cause of that ordi- || to keep good faith with a people who have shown || principles. Divide the territory by this line; 

ned, nance. If in that day it had been a question, not || a reckless disregard of all honor or obligation, || north of it, interdict or not slavery, aa it may suit 
her of increase of the number of slaves, but simply |) when a stipulation with slaveholders, as we are | you. In this respect, take your own course; 

sto their locality in the United States, I have not termed, is to be observed. || south of thatline, leave the people free, with the 
new adoubt the ordinance of 1787 had never existed. || Next in order is the annexation of Texas, It || assurance, that when they form a State constitution, 
lave The reason of the measure having failed, to in- || was known that Texas claimed the Rio Grande, || they shal! decide the question of slavery for them- 
ily sist on the measure itself is most unreasonable. || from its mouth to its source, as her western bound- || selves, This is as far as [ can go with a due re- 
To The South, fond of the Union, yielded to this dis- || ery, when: she applied for admission. If she || gard tothe Seuth. This proposition yowean accept, 
pay crimination, making the Ohio river the dividing || could. in any way. or at any time make good this || and leave the result to natural causes. For years, 

Nee line between Slave and free States. | claim, it was seen that a portion of her territory || 1 have observed a fashion in: this House, with 

e of Next in order of time was the purchase of Lou- || would lie north of 36° 30’. The North, jealous of || northern members, to denounce each other as 

dis- isiana, which bad an area of 1,075,000 square || her claim that slavery was, not to pass north of || doughfaces, and with such-like terms; and | have 

mee miles; but if we include Oregon, (and our ablest || that magic line, again demanded the recognition | thought that gentlemet fear these cateh epithets 

r be statesmen have claimed that our best title to the || of the restriction north of it; the South readily || more than they do an argument. Their force | 
country west of the Rocky Mountains is derived kept good faith in its true spirit—a hard contract, |, do not senmnantnainaten 1 regard that man more 
bill from that purchase,) its area would be 1,416,463 || harsh and unjust in its terms, but honor, hongr || as a doughface, a coward, that shrinks from a 
my square miles. On the bill granting permission | demanded, and she consented without a murmur. | discharge of his duty to the whole courtry, of 

<—_- to the people of Missouri Territory to form a Thus it has been that this line has given peace || which he is the representative, rather than meet 

State constitution, the North resisted her applica- || and quiet tothe country. The North has received | and attempt to correct and satisfy the unreasonable 

-— tion, till they at last forced a compromise upon || and is now enjoying her part of the cuntract. A | prejudices of the unenlightened at home. Heiis 

all the South which divided the territory acquired by || portion of ferritory yet remains over which this | the doughface who panders to unjust sentiments, 

lag that treaty by the line of 36°90’, still bringing the \ fine has not been de facto run, though in justice, in | in order to win favor, and cowardly retreats from 
ase line of division further south, which secured to |; spirit, in honor, it has been run; and when the | the task of enforcing upon his constituents the 

oo the North 1,306,463 square miles, and retained || north passes that line, I shali feel their morality is | propriety of observing their constitutional obliga- 

oy 110,000 square miles for the South, when it was || founded in that school which characterized the || tions. That was a noble sentiment of Mr. Wen- 
nil, admitted on all sides that the whole territory was || corrupt early Churches, that it was no sin to break | srer, when he says, the people should undertake 

law subject to be made slave territory, Thus the |! faith with heretics, ‘| the task of overcoming themselves. 

oo North took ‘*the lion’s’”’ share. Had I been aj; The advocates for the admission of California || It is charged by the gentleman from Pennaylva- 
” member of the Congress at that time, | would || place their support, principally, on a regard and | nia [Mr. Witmor] that the South has committed 
have resisted this adjustment, though disunion and || deference for the declared opinions of the people || an aggression upon the North, in seducing her 

this civil war had been the consequence. This was || in that country. No one goes before me in their | public men from their fealty to the North. I 

done in 1820, and the South acquiesced. I re- || respect for the opinions of any people when legiti- | charge that the aggression is in an opposite direc- 

at garded, it after that, a decided question, and || mately expressed. It is for that very reason, and || tion. The North has the political honors of this 
= acting on the principle of stare decisis, | have given || on that very ground, I call fora division of Cali- || country at her disposal, and these temptations 

- vote after vote in conformity with that line of di- || fornia. The proof is satisfactory that the people | have already carried away from their daty to their 

— vision. Sovn after this partition, by way of || of that territory, south of 36° 30’, prefer a terri- | own section many of ourablest men. Indeed, the 

the making amends to the South, I suppose, the Span- | torial government, and are now asking it at your | very idea of forming a national character with oar 

! ish treaty was entered into, by which Florida was 1 hands. If California must come in as a State, a | statesman is now tantamount to treason to her in- 

“a obtained, and’ Texas was yielded up, and again || regard for the people will require you to limit its | terests and power. This has been done, and will, 

ae we were wronged; but let that pass. | southern boundary by 36° 30’. This should. be || I fear, be done again and again. 

the Here I must take occasion to allude to that pro- || done on the plan proposed on yesterday at the || But again: You object that the Constitation 

viso which seems to haunt the imagination of the | other end of the Capitol, by the Senator from | will not admit your interdicting slavery north of 

eg gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wintnrop,] || Louisiana, [Mr. Soute.] | 36° 30! no more than it-will south of that line; and 

- and which he offered to the Oregon territorial bill. || But it is said that the South should prefer to by adopting this line you concede the whole power 

_ He offered a proviso prohibiting slavery in that || take in the whole Pacific coast in one State, other- || of Congress over this subject. As an original 

- territory. I voted against inserting it in the bill, || wise a division will operate in the increase of the | question this is true, and I would never ask it; bat 

- because I regarded it as dashed at the South wan- number of free States. This may be so. But | time and universal consent have sanctified such a 

the tonly and unnecessarily, He says now he re- || whatguarantee have we that, after the admission of | measure as a peace-offering upon the altar of our 

eA garded the Missouri compromise as covering that || California, With her free-soil constitution and her || country. I would act upon the same principle 
old ‘territory; so do I; and therefore it was unneces- || gigantic proportions, she is not to be divided and || which controlled Mr. Jefferson in the purchase of 
be sary. hen it was inserted in the bill, being || subdivided as often as sectional jealousy and am- | Louisiana. I would do it ex necessitate rei, from 

. anxious to furnish tase people with a government, bitious men in that State may ask for a partition? || the force of circumstances. We are in a dilemma 
ot and the protection which they were prayivg at || Congress can, at any time, divide a State with the || which the framers of the Constitution could never 

ol ourhands, | voted forthe bill. I did so, because I | consent of the people thereof. And my opinion || have contemplated. It is a casus omissus. Thrice 

“ wished to keep good faith. Those who will ex- || now is, that whenever they permanently locate | hasa line of division been agreed upon, and thrice 

ns amine the law will at once see that all who in- || the capital of the State, then will come here a | has it given quiet to the a. Agree to it 

ie tended in good faith to observe the Missouri || petition for a new State, and whenever that peti- | once more, and the greatest obstacle is removed in 

‘le compromise could not have done otherwise. These || tion is presented, my opinion is, it will be granted. || our future progress. It is a charmed line—the 

oa are its terms: Establish a territorial goverament for South Cali- || bow of promise. It is the work of the North 

the « That in all that territory ceded by France under the name || fornia; carry there the doctrine of non-intenvention || fofted upon the South., Now observe your own 

i pb crepe ones Met work ey ae aeepiaed bribe rit oe ont aged to en eenekery the full || pene and oaenest the future is “— - 

right to deeide, when applies for admittance as || full of promise. Neglect it, reject it, and dark- 
vA subbennadarrateeas tit Saas ton stn te yond ses | a , all questions in piknaes to slavery. This || ness, visible darkness; obscures our pathway. 

o duly convieted; stiall be dnd is hereby forever prohibited,” || territorial government jis called for by the people;| But shall we go on making other and further ac- 
if ke. , ‘ 9 | the South would be satisfied with it. You yield | quisitions? My experience has cured me of this 

he The question then was, Did Oregon constitute || no principle in, according it, but rather maintain | propensity. I believe it has satisfied the South. 

* & part of the Louisiana purchase? Our ablest And if God and nature are || If, however, you so settle these questions that 


statesmen so regarded it; and the fact that our north- 
n ern line was finally settled down at 49°, instead of 
, 54° 40’, is evidence that it was made the basis of 
a our treaty with Great Britain. Was it north of 
ns of 36° 30? Of that there is no. question; these 
. two points covered the whole case. 
. But it may. be asked why, in 1848, the South 
o Was not willing to give the same vote in pursuance 
of the Missouricompromise? The answer is sim- 







of ple and direct. At that time we had acquired other 
7 territories. New -Mexico and California—a_ por- 
oa tion of which lies south of 36° 30/—and the Soath 
m n and again avowed a willingness to carry out 
nd the Missouri ise. It was refused. “The 
[ North showed a disposition, aye, a determination, 
not to. keep good faith, South. . 
_had no 





your consistency. 
against our cuilotags of this territory, we will 


never, complain. To God and nature we will 
submit; all we ask, let man, with his devices, not 
interfere. 

. This line of 36° 30’ ought, in justice and good 
faith, now to be extended to the Pacific. All other 
methods of adjustment will be but laying the 
naan ot iy trouble moe fara. I re- 

‘ ve sought to agree with my friends upon 
ey other basis. I find 


it cannot be dene without | 


ising some d ion on the one side or the 
other. are the difficalties which environ this 
whole subject, that we must act in that spirit with 
which Abraham and@Lot divided the country be- 


tween their respective households, You ne the 
peace 


right, and we to the left; and there shall 


another acquisition will enable you to surround 
the South with States where the negro goes free, 
| I fear. I believe the questions of new acquisitions , 
will soon be the turnifig peint of a presidential 
\| election; and the South will be too weak to defend 
|| herself at the ballot box. 
|| Ldisdain to-play.a game of brag. I would not 
|| be guilty of the consummate weakness of suppos- 
ing that anything is to be gained by an a 1 to 
the fears of any section of this Confederacy. 
|| Bravery is the ; istic of our people, North 
'| and South; cowardice is te exception. | pave no 
| thought that the North could ever subdue the 
‘| South, nor could the South subdue the North) 
Such reflections are unbecoming and a profanity 
to our system of Government. 
Weare brethren, all of acommon stock, Shoul- 
der to shoulder we have gone through many a 
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hard contest; together we have suffered, together || been regarded or recognized as one of them; but, on ( attributes of sovereignty were surrendered ; 
we have triumphed and rejoiced. In your pride ee have here and elsewhere condemned 1 central government, and certain powers and 1 ~ 
of power, wrong us not; attempt not to trample || their unhallowed designs and their impracticable || reserved to the States and the people. rights 
down our proud American spirit, or to force us to || pretensions. . | Mr. Chairman, in the formation of ¢ 
admit the negro race into terms of social equality i should, Mr. Chairman, have pseferred seeing || tution, so deeply did those who framed it feel j 
with ourselves. It will be vain. We are your || the propositions which are embraced in the honor- || terested in the institution, and so fearfyl eae 
equals in honor, incharacter, in virtue, in religion, || ble gentleman’s bill, presented in another form. { || they of giving to it the character of nationalit : 
in charity, in patriotism; your equals we shall re- || dislike, sir, to embarrass one question by adding || and thereby affording some future pretext for inate. 
main. ut deal with us in that christian spirit of || to it another less meritorious. It seems to me, |) fering wit's it, that they were very tenacious and 
doing to others what you would have them to do || sir, that this mode of legislating is well calculated \} guarded ‘n the selection of language which, to m 
to you under similar circumstances, and our coun- | to endanger, if not entirely defeat, what the people, || y 


ntire ut t _mind, iadicates their intention and defines their 
try will be happy, prosperous, and contented, and || in almost every direction, are so solicitous for— || trae meaning. In the article introduced, Providing: 
| 


ours will be a bright and glorious destiny. | the admission of California. for the surrender of runaway slaves, where \ 
Cs ai ele | Although | am “care to witness the compro- || would seem the great interest involved, and the 
THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION. | mising spirit which prevails, and has manifested || importance of the subject, would have served as a 

itself in these halls for some weeks past, yet | || 


— he sufficient excuse or apology for the introduction 
SPEECH OF MR. M. HOAGLAND, | cannot, entertaining the views that | do, consistent || and use of the strongest and most emphatic terms; 


with a sense of duty, favor the entire bill. I || they modified their language, and used the terms 
OF OHIO, cannot support that portion of the bill which pro- || * persons held to service,” rather than give the 
in rue House or Rerresentarives, '| vides for the payment to the State of Texas ten || slightest excuse, or afford the least apology for an 
W epnespar, June 5, 1850, - || millions of dollars, in consideration that she ac- || subsequent interference with an institution which 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the || quiesce in, and accede to, certain other terms em- || 


| ' 3 | was clearly domestic and municipal in its charac- 
Union, on the President’s Message relating to || braged in the honorable gentleman’s proposition. || ter—belonging to particular localities or States, 
California. 


he Consti. 


If the title of the State of Texas to the territory || Sir, this may serve to prove, as does almost 
Mr, HOAGLAND said: 


| 


engendered all the unkind feelings and threatened 
violence in this body. Like a contagious disease, 
the excitement of this discussion has spread 
throughout the country, until it has become some- 
what alarming in its ravages. Millions of our 
courtrymen, from the banks of the St. Lawrence 
to the Rio Grande, have exhibited symptoms of 
its alarming character, 

Mr. Chatrman, the propositions before the com- 
mittee are somewhat complicated in their details; 
preeenting various distinct questions, to wit: the 
admission of California, the organization of terri- 
toris! governments for the remaining portion of 
the newly-acquired territory on the Pacific; and 


described is predicated on a well-founded claim, || every other act of the men of that day, that 
‘ such as can be recognized on equitable principles, || slavery was no part, had no relation to, nor was in 
Mr. Cuainman: It is not my purpose, on the | why present it in this connection? I should prefer || any manger connected with the Federal Govern- 
present occasion, to enter into an elaborate diseus- || to see her rights adjudicated, and the’ question || ment. Every step taken by them was carefull 
sion of the various questions presented for the || presented as a distinct one, and not have it depend || guarded, to prevent possible, any future genera- 
consideration of the committee. Nor would | || on other contingencies. Owing to the peculiar | tion assuming for it a national character, and there- 
trouble the House with a single remark, but for || relation which Texas has borne to the General || fore a pretext for interference with it. I beg leave 
the relation which I bear to my constituents, grow- || Government, she has already afforded a theme for || here to call the attention of my southern friends 
ing out of the common excitement pervading the || no inconsiderable degree of animadversion and | to the unsoundness of the position some of them 
public mind. party speculation from certain quarters; and if she || have assumed on this question. While they claim 
I deem it just to myself, therefore, that I should || now has claims, (and I will not say she has not,) || a constitutional rightto establish slavery in the ter- 
ask the indulgence of the committee while I briefly || let them be presented in the name of Texas, and |) ritories of this Confederacy, they are not willing 
expreas the sentiments which | entertain on some || not in the name of California. Let her demands || to concede the right to prohibit its extension over 
of the propositions now under consideration. In || be adjusted according to their merits, and not || the same territory. This, sir, presents an incon- 
presenting my views, I must beg the permission || made to depend upon any other independent || sistency which cannot be reconciled by sophistry, 
of the House to indulge in a few general remarks || measure. Let her rights to the soil in dispute, || however subtle. Permit me to point out to them 
on the principles involved in the discussion, which and all things connected therewith, be acted upon || the danger which lies in advance, if the doctrine 
has assumed so wide a range. These principles || without reference to the well-known and univer- || be sustained. If the power of Congress is to be 
lie at the foundation of the difficulties that have || sally-acknowledged rights of the people of Cali- '| exercised over the subject, does it not at once set- 
Let not the imperative demands of a || tle the constitutionality of the Wilmot proviso? 
people who should be clothed with sovereign || Does it not even go further, and acknowledge the 
powers, be baffled, prejudiced, or brought in col- || power to abolish slavery in territories where it 
lision with the unsettled demands of a sovereign || exists by virtue of local laws, instead of merely 
State. I protest against such impediments being preventing it from ing into territories where it 
thrown in the way of rights that are so well de- || does not exist? I fear it would not stop here—it 
fined, and so generally recognized. | would be but the beginning of the end. 
It is useless, Mr. Chairman, to conceal or at- } If the doctrine be correct, ang is to be regarded 


tempt to disguise the fact, that this ingenious and |) as the constitutional Jaw of the land, what would 
complicated mode of legislating is the legitimate |) be its practical results? Or where would we seek 
offspring of the slavery controversy. It is one of || for, or find astopping place? If this Government 
the results produced by the continued and pro- || is to take the institution of slavery in its keeping, 
tracted excitement of that embarrassin® and trou- || and under its control, and it is to become a national 
blesome subject, which has divided this House, || one, I cannot conceive where we shall seek for the 
and for years disturbed the repose and quietude of || means of quieting the public mind short of its en- 
the settlement of the boundary of Texas. None || the American people. Yes, sir, the feelings which || tire abolition. The crusade o the Abolitionists 
of which, in my hamble judgment, are legitimately || have been aroused by the agitation of that ques- || would be increased; while the South may claim 
or necessarily connected. The honorable gentle- || tion have brought forth this bill, and presented @ | the right to extend it, the North may seek its 
man from Ilinois, (Mr. MeCrernanp,]} however, || variety of subjects, in the form in which we now || abolition and ultimate extinetion. If public opinion 
has deemed it proper to so present these different || find them before this body. _is to prescribe, indicate, and define constitutional 
subjects im one connected bill; presuming, as he 


_ Mr. Chairman, the history of the slave institu- \| powers (as is claimed by some) and local rights, 
doubtless did, that to do so would meet the appro- || tion has entered so largely into the debates on the || the people may become so an convinced of its 
bation of the committee, and afford the basis for, || subjects before the committee ; ard so much has || 


sas ; P i | federal character, and the power of Congress over 
and facilitate a speedy settlement of, the difficd || been said, and better said, than anything | can || the whole subject, anda majority of the Represen'- 
and embarrassing questions, about which so much || presume to say, that I do not propose to discuss, || atives artaking of the same sentiment, and con- 
has been said, and thereby to restore peace and || at any length, the constitutionality of the subject ; || trolled y a similar feeling, and believing that the 
harmony once more to our distracted country. || but will confine my remarks to a very few general || jnstitution does not reflect much credit on a Repub- 
That such was the object and desire of the gen- || points in the discussion. If the institution was lic, may deem it expedient to get rid of it entirely. 
tleman, I feel assured; he entered upon his task || one common to all the States, and the immediate || The correctness of the position, however, I do not 
without any design of seeking tn advantage or || result of the deliberate action of the present genera- || admit. I regard the power of Congress to legis- 
compelling members to support them all or reject || tion, | should not hesitate to say that the embar- |! jate on this subject, to say the least of it, as ex- 
them all; but leaving itto the good sense of the com- || rassments which are now so generally and sensibly ceedingly doubtful. To be sure, it exists in this 
mittee te determine to what extent it shall go in felt, and have been introduced in all the ramifica- || District; but it is by virtue of and through the 
biending these disconnected subjects together: || tions of legislation, would not exist. But, sir, it || force of the laws © States, which, in their sur- 
While I beg Jeave to differ with that honorable || is not ours, and we should not claim it or adopt it. || render of territory to the Federal Government, 
geatieman, who has devoted so much of his time || The institution of negro slavery, in this country, | transmitted the institation with the transfer of the 
and attention in arrainging these propositions, I || is one, however, violative of any humane creed, | territory; and although Cot may technically 
fully appreciate his patriote motives and his ser- || and, however much its existence may be regretted, | _ possess the power to abolish it, yet to do so with- 
vices in this efivrt to accomplish an object which || is in nowise an American one. It had its origin out the consent of the donating States, and espe- 
would seem so desirable at this particular juncture. || under the colonial organization, and may be re- |) cially the people of the District, who are directly 
lt is far from my desire, Mr. Chairman} in the ; i 


A : garded as a relic, and perhaps almost the only one, || interested in slaves, would not only be wrong in 
remarks fam about to submit, to indulge in lan- || of a monarchical ai chet existed win our itself as a prise, but exceedi , mischievous 
guage that would in the least degree tend to widen || independence waa established by the founders of || in its practical tendencies. Doubting, then, as I 
the unfortunate breach, or ‘add fresh fuel to the American liberty. They f it in several of" do, that we have the p er to legislate on the sub- 
flames. i the sovereign States—where Mlaves had been made of sla o do ing the direct or 

i stand here, not to represent the passions and ex- || property by British law—there they left it without o interfere with 





embarrassed the proceedings of the House, and fornia. 








or anyt 

8 i y of which is to 
cited feelings of men, but rights, political and con- || even an attempt to interfere with or disturb it. ights of the p of the erhaiet 
atitutional, It ie, perhaps, useless for me to add, |; This is Cdeuced by the subsequent action of the a uty to act accordingly. hatever » 
thar tam not one of the agitators. I have never || delegates in convention assembled, when certain e possess is derived ‘the citizens of 
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ne States, and defined by the Constitution of 
(ited States. The power to legislate on the 
of slavery _is not conferred upon us by 
pat instrument. Therefore, it is virtually de- 
a So I regard it. It has not merely a posi- 
e ‘put also a negative power. It notonly gravts || 
sae powers, but expressly denies those uot | 
“eel. As, for instance, it declares “ that all the 

‘powers not delegated to the United States by | 


gilt 
me 
subject 


che Constitution, nor prohibited by it, are re- 
ceerved to the States respectively or the pe 
ine.” Our Government is a purely artificial | 
one-—possessing no abstract rights. It is made up 
of afew delegated and well-defined powers, and 
we should labor to confine it within the limits de- 
"ined by its founders. It was established for defi- 
nite purposes, which are specifically declared. It 
was designed to secure and consecrate the rights 
that were dearly bought—rights of whatever kind | 
or wherever located, whether in the State of 

Maine or Georgia. 

That it possesses no power to charter a bank | 
for the West, under the pretence of regulating the | 
currency, or a protective tariff for the North, un- 
der the specious pretext of protecting northern 
industry, or the power to establish slavery in New 
Mexico, under the still more dangerous doctrine 
of protecting southern rights, and preserving an 
equilibrium, I am fully convinced. ; 

Sir, frequency of legislation upon a given sub- | 
ject, and long and continued acquiescence in prin- || 
ciples involved therein, may afford the latitudina- || 
rian a favorable and convenient means of extending || 
the powers of the Constitution of our country; but | 
such a principle or system of legislation shall never || 
receive my sanction or support. The American | 
Constitution is the result of a long and arduous || 
struggle, and its price should not be lessened, or || 
its principles held the less inflexible, because of its || 
frequent violation. | 

We labored long and faithfully to separate the || 
Government from the monopoly and monied in- 
terests of the North, and ultimately succeeded— | 
succeeded, too, mainly by the aid of southern || 
statesmen, who would now claim for the slave in- || 
terest, what they so manfully struggled against | 
when the Bank of the United States, with all its 
hired minions, was in the field. That question 
was met by them at the threshold, in whatever | 
garb it appeared, or under whatever name it as- | 
er whether that of a fiscal agent or a national | 
ank, 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for my general views. 
I now propose to make a few remarks, and apply 
them to the practical question directly before the 
House. The admission of California is made to | 


co- 





| 
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| and fully and faithfully vindicating the character 


Sir, up to the termination of the war with Mexico, 











tion of the Missouri compromise line, those who 
administered the Government adhered to that prin- | 
ciple in reference to the institution of slavery; and i 
that being conceived in the same spirit in which | 
the Constitution was adopted, it was doubtless re- | 
garded as no infringement upon it. I say they || 
were careful, up to that time, to guard and preserve || 
the original character of the slave institution. Con- 
gress had not until then attempted to extend or 
inhibit it in the territories belonging to the Gen- 
eral Government, but had refrained from all legis- 
lation on the subject, thereby preserving it from || 
anything like the odor of nationality. Missouri |. 
was a part of the Louisiana territory, where sla- | 
very existed by virtue of law when we purchased || 
it from France. One of the conditions of that || 
urchase was, that the people of the territory | 
should be protected in all the rights which they | 
enjoyed under and by virtue of laws previously 
existing, and then in force over the territory. The | 
right of property in slaves was one of those rights, i 
and the General Government was bound to sus- ] 
tain it. If, when Missouri presented herself for | 


If I mistake not, Mr. Chairman, until the adop- } 





| admission, the people of the North had demanded || 


that she should, as a preparatory measure, and | 
requisite, abolish slavery within her limits, and | 
by this means violate rights which had been recog- || 
nized under the former government, Congress in | 
its attempt to compromise the matter, by declar- 
ing that all territory north of 36° 30’ should ever 
afterwards be free, would have, inmy humble opin- | 
ion, violated the treaty, and the plighted faith of the || 
General Government, besides inflicting a wrong on || 
those who were interested in slave property residing 

within the limits of the territory. This, however, |) 
was not done; nota dollar’s worth of slave property 1 
was disturbed, or the rights of a single slaveholder || 
in anywise changed, or altered; but, on the con- || 
trary, their rights were recognized and amply || 
secured and confirmed; thus preserving the local 
character of the institution of slavery unbroken, 


of the General Government, by not assuming | 
powers for it, which were not expressly delegated. 


(save a small portion of territor 
cluded within the state of Missouri, and which, I 
| believe, was originally slave territory, and perhaps || 
some Indian titles which were extinguished,) not || 
a single human being was made.a slave, nora |) 
single foot of free territory changed into slave 

territory, by operation of law. I repeat, sir, | 
that such was the practice of the Government up 

to the close of the Mexican war. But, now, that} 


which is in- || 





depend upon other questions, not directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the rights of the people | 
thereof. ‘This, I fee unwilling to sanction. I re- 
gard it, sir, as taking the first step in refusing to 
acknowledge the people of a territory as possess- 
ing the capacity and the gn to govern themselves. 
It is striking at the very foundation and basis of 
the right of the iphebitente of a newly-settled 
country to form and give structure to their organic 
laws. It is departing from. the well-settled and 
long-established. policy and doctrines of the great 
and patriotic party to which I have and ever ex- | 
pect to belong. It is turning our backs upon the | 
past and all its teachings, to abridge the most sa- 
cred rights of a people acknowledged by the civil- 
ized world to be competent to form their own 

fundamental laws. 1 am willing to trust them— 

they generally do right; and if they should fail to | 
do so, they must abide the resulting consequences. | 
1 am unwilling to. interfere with that which I re- 
gard as their saeutitt right. 

The true doctrine is, in my humble judgment, 
total non-interference by Congress with local in- 
stitutions, Ido not mean by that the non-action 
doctrineof the Administration. The pespie who in- 
habit territories should have the right to decide upon 
the character of their domestic institutions, with- 
out the intervention of ener This, sir, is 
the doctrine of the Democratic party; it was the 

trine of that party in 1848, and was promul- 
gated from high places, as well as from the stump 
and else ;and I can see no good reason for 
departing from it now, when the application of the 
Principle would seem to be so appropriate and sal- 
ulary, Sir,every departure from principle must 
rily produce its penalty. 





vast acquisitions have been made of territory, | 
wherein slavery bas no legal existance, nor does | 
it exist as a fact, for the first time in the history | 
of the country, the claim is set up in these Halls | 
to extend slavery over free territory; that where- | 
ever the national flag if unfurled, slavery may ex- | 
| ist, or be established at the option of the slave- | 
| holder. 
right—I deny the existence of such a power. 
But, Mr. Chairman, independent of any objec- 
tion based upon constitutional grounds, which has | 
| been, or may be hereafter urged, as to the power | 
of Congress over the subject of slavery, either es- 
tablishing .or abolishing it, there exist others 


GLOBE. 


| ments should be discountenanced. 
| of sectional attachments, and local pride, and I 


| cided, and patriotic statesman. 


Sir, I t hatically d | 
a ap ape ee yaa pe a tama || persons to which 1 have just referred, are opposed 


‘Ho. or Rers. 


— 


Government, to foster the institution of slavery, 
which has assumed such an embarrassing attitude. 
I am well aware that individuals differ—differ hon- 
estly—as to legal and constitutional rights; and as 
each for himself has taken the oath required, each 
must construe for himself the instrument he has 
sworn to support. 

Conscientious differences of opinion will always 


| prevail among men, and an honest and faithful de- 


votion to the discharge of the duties of their sta- 
tions, can only serve to convince them, as well ag 


| others, that all minds are not alike constituted, 


Let me say, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, 
though my apprehensions have not been much ex- 
cited, on the subject of a dissolution of the Union, 
yet 1 deem it to be the duty of all rational men 
of all parties throughout the country, to aid by 
their acts of moderation, in averting the evils 
which would be so disastrous to our common 
Union. 

Sir, we cannot but view with regret, the char- 
acter of the various memorials, resolutions of in- 
struction, and requests, emanating from the Legis- 
latures of many of the States, both north and south, 
introducing the fire-brand of slavery into the dii- 
ferent halls of legislation throughout the Union. 
Sir, it is not to be wondered at, that clouds should 
be gathering around the Capitol of the Nation, It 
is high time that such unwise and fanatic amuse- 
Sir, this thing 


might add political maneuvering are becoming the 
bane of this country. When shall such a spirit 
cease to exist, or the threatening storm be averted ? 


| Not so long as Congress continues to tamper with 


the subject by affording ‘ aid and comfort ” to the 
ultras. Whenever Congress will assume the at- 
titude and settle down upon the firm basis of non- 
intervention, thereby acknowledging the right and 
capacity of the people to govern themselves, this 


| Sectional agitation will cease; those who have 
| been feasting upon the humbug of extension and 
| non-extension of slavery, over territory free by the 


laws prevailing over the conquered country, will 
have to seek for more substantial and nourish- 


| ing food tosubsistupon. Before the United States 


Bank received the forbidding stroke from the illus- 


| trious Jackson, a large portion of the country, if 1 


have any recollection on the subject, was ex- 
cited by the flattering political prospects growing 
out of the alarming ery of ruin, ruin, ruin. It 


_ afforded a theme for ambitious aspirants to play 


upon, until they were overcome by that firm, de- 
So it is withthe 
question of slavery; many seem to subsist upon the 
excitement growing out of it, and they doubtless 
fear thatthey may perish with the smothered flame. 
| believe, sir, that it ia.a well-known fact, that the 
extremists on both sides, do not desire that this 
excitement should be stayed. Hence they oppose 
acompromise. And this, sir, may afford some who 
are opposed to it a reason to believe they are in 
error; they may find in the fact that this class of 


to compromise, the most cogent reason of ali others 
for their supporting it. Sir, the whole country 
should wish, and doubtless do, for a termination of 
this profitiess strugg'e. 

Sir, the tenor of the petitions. which have been 


|| which. may. be found in the laws of reason, the || Senha A introduced principally inthe other 
rules of expediency and well directed discretion | €%4 © 


the Capitol, would seem to indicate, that 


which should prevail, and, es I think, dictate the || the Constitution of our Republic is a thing of no 


necessity of opposing every assumed appearance | 
of an attempt to give it a character or complexion | 
which did not originally belong to it. 

The opposing interests of the different sections | 
of the Union, diversified as they are; the sectional | 
prejudices which pervade the land, should serve to 
direct the future action of Congress, so as to avoid | 
all legislation on this most exciting topic. Sir, | 


viewing the various and conflicting interests, in | 


connection with sectional jealousy incident to the | 
present condition of things, it should admonish all | 
of the impracticability of the exercise of legisla- | 


tive powers, and the necessity of a rigid adherence | 


to the design of our political organization in con- | 
nection with our peculiar relations. 
things which may be done here in these Halls, we 
should not by ay strained or perverted construc: 
tion, or application which might be given to the 
| Constitution of our country, jt info an en- 
gine, to be exercised through the oie: of the 


| though it had no binding force or power, 


And above all || 


| consequence—capable of being tampered “_ as 
ow 
| long shall this be encouraged and tolerated? If 
this controversy should continue, and a collision 
take place between the ultras of both sections of 
| the Union, where shall we find moderate mer to 
| avert the consequences? I fear, sir, unless amore 
| conciliatory spirit is manifested, that we may all 
' become more or less ultra; and if so, the Union 
| may be shaken to its centre, and perhaps produce 
| difficulties which may pave the way for conse- 
quences most disastrous. Sir, itis time for gentie- 
men to pause and consider, lest a few more strides 

| may reach the brink of the impassable gulf. 

Mr. Chairman, I am fully aware, that in thus 
freely expressing the convictions of my mind, 
I will not pass unassailed by political aspirants 

and demagogues in my own vicinity, who can 
| assume as many faces and different positions as 
| may suit their purposes to effect their mischievous 
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designs. But be it so. I have but one path to 


raue in the discharge of my sworn duty, and in 
aoihe so, | cannot be swerved or deterred from a 
d#iberate purpose to do what I conceive to be 





part [ have taken in this diseuasion, is the result | 
of a solemn conviction of what [Have considered 
to be my duty. It is due to my constituents that 
they should know my sentiments. It is but fair in 
me to avow them; and I have done so, without | 
concealment or disguise. 








CALIFORNIA AND ‘THE COMPROMISE. 
SPEECH OF MR. T. S. BOCOCK, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
Iw roe House or Representatives, 
Mownpay, June 3, 1850. 
Upon the difficulty between the North and, the 
South upon the Slavery Quesiion. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the California Message— 

Mr. BOCOCK suid: 

Mr. Cuamman; When I attempted, now many 
weeks azo, to obtain the floor, 1 did so, under the 


} 


belief that I had some remarks to submit, not in- | 





} 


| in habitual crime. 


tection of other interests, for the construction. of 
other roads, for the improvement of other rivers 
_and harbors. Look, then, to the beautiful North- 
| west, laid out into five States, teeming with an ac- 
right, from =) anticipations of the future. The || tive population, and studded with thriving towns! 

This was her gift. You solicited it at her hands, 
| and received it by her conveyance, acknowledging 
| in every form her title to it. 
owe her no thanks, because it was never hers. 
Look to your battle-fields, nearly all of which are 
white with the mouldering bones of her slavehold- 
| ing sons, 
|| their heroism once; now you say that they lived | men from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] and from Nor} 
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Now you say you 


You admired their prowess and praised 


Behold where sleep ‘the long| 


| line of her Presidents—her Washington, her Jeffer- 
' son, her Madison, her Monroe! You sought their 


| 


| 
| 


i) 
I 


the South hold the Government! 


services in counsel then; you say now that the 
election of each was a sectional triumpk—a slave 


victory. So long, you say, with complaint, did 
You were 
too kind then, or you are unjust now, But Vir- 
ginia will go on unchecked in her course, and un- 
dimmed in any lustre she may possess. When the 


| bright travelers of the heavens shall be retarded: 
| or annoyed, because curs and spaniels bay and 


bark at them, then it will be ee to protect 
Virginia against such assaults and such assailants. 
She needs no defence now. Her spirit sits self- 
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not, as chairmas of that committee, make a re 
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2 
which gave rise to a most interesting discus” 
and to long and anxious sitings in the Senateon, an 
of which at least lasted thrOnghoet the watches of he 


the night? Did we have here no scenes of exci 
ment, or, as pravemen would call it, agitation 
: 


Surely we all Know that we did. — 
coming down to the present sessi 

gress, who have made the strongest ati wy * 
est speeches on this floor in defence of souther, The 


rights and against northern aggression ? 
anton them have been the Stinguichel’ nie 
Carolina, [Mr. Ciineman,] and my gallant fj; 
from Piode, Mr. Case.t.] And aloe 
all united in a Democratic agitation with a tine 
to weaken and embarrass this Administration) 
While I would gladly welcome them into the 
| Democratic ranks, and predict for them there 
| with their talents exerted in a good cause, , 
higher distinction than they can otherwise B. 
et, sir, | respect them too much to intimate any 
lief that party considerations have in this case 
| influenced them. Even this Nashville Conyen. 
tion itself, the advanced post in this southern 
movement, whence had that its origin? If lam 
| not greatly mistaken it sprung from a convention 
| in the State of Mississippi, composed of Whigs 





appropriate to the condition of the debate as it || possessed amid her mountains and her valleys, and 
then stood. But so long has been the period of || unfolding to her sons the scroll of her past history, | 
my probation in getting an opportunity to ‘submit | she proclaims, with affectionate warning, ** Sic itur 
my views, and so great has been the change in the I ad astra.”" 

aspect of affairs since I first attempted to do so, || I come not forward, I repeat, for the purpose of 
that what might then have been not altogether in- | defending her now. I have simply desired to add 
appropriate, would now appear antiquated, if not || my suggestions to those which have been made by 
aritedilavian; and though I shall make some efforts || others, in reference to the critical condition of the | 
to motlernize the views which I shal! submit, by || country, and the best way to rescue it. These sug- || ties were, like the waters of Avoca, to mingle in 
examining, tosome extent, the compromise recently || gestions may appear humble enough. Indeed, || place?” Is this the mighty Neptune, whose trident 
proposed in the Senate, I must be so candid as to || Mr. Chairman, when I think of the contests for | was to be uplifted, and lo! the waves of popular 


and Democrats alike, over which a distinguished 
Whig judge presided. And have all these united 
in a Democratic agitation with a view to weaken 
and embarrass this Administration? And is this 
| the Administration whose advent was to be ag 
when one proclaimeth glad tidings? which was to 
give repose and quiet to the country? under whose 
uplifted flag all sections, all classes, and all par- 














say, that I do not come forward with any high || the floor which prevail here, and the unimportant | 
expectation of adding much to the interest felt, or || use to which it is put when obtained, perhaps, | 
the information possessed on the absorbing ques- | most especially in my own case, | am very forcibly | 


tions which are connected with the message under | reminded of a custom which once prevailed, and || 


consideration. 
Neither do I come into this discussion with an- 


1am a Virginian, connected with that State byevery || name of the Prophet, in the name of the Prophet— 
|| figs.” But though we may have nothing better 
|| than figs to offer, we are all disposed wo % 


tie of interest, affection, and duty, and certainly de- 
sire no higher meed of praise for my public conduct, 


' 


' y C | venders of fruit proceeding into the midst of the 
other view of which f might by some be suspected. || market place, ery out with a loud voice, “ In the 


| 


perhaps does still, in the markets of the East. The 


elieve, 


than that it should be considered worthy of Virginia. || that there may be some peculiar merit in our own 
Under these circumstances, it may well be sup- | figs, which will make them serviceable, if not to 
posed that I have not heard’ with entire composure | the country, at least to our own districts. 


everything which has been said during the present 
session, in relation to that time-honored State. 
Contemptible insinuations and foul aspersions 
have been freely uttered against her. 
tlemen have spoken of her, as if they were pouring 


Without further preface 1 proceed to the subject 
in hand. It has been charged, Mr. Chairman, on 
this floor and elsewhere, that the excitement which 


Some gen- || has existed, and to some extent does still exist in 


this House; and in the country, on the slavery 


out from a full heart the accumulated malignity of || question, has been mainly the result of a party 
ears. Others have attacked her with such a || agitation gotten up and continued with a view to 


earty good-will, as well might lead us to conclude 
that they were acting under the deliberate convic- 
tion, that their only mode of acquiring lasting no- 
toriety was, to attach themselves, even in the char- 
acter of defamers, with something honorable and 
respecied. There may be wisdom, as the world 
calls it, in their course. Certainly notoriety has 
been achieved in an eminent degree by deeds of 
bad repute. The unhappy youth who, with impi- 
ous hand, set fire to the temple of the great Diana, 
gained what he sought, a place in history, as per- 
manent as that of him who founds an empire. 
Even the serpents which, floating over the bosom of 
the waters, attacked Laocoon, the Genius of Trojan 
liberty, and clasping him in their foul coils, crushed 
him to death, gained thereby an immortality as 
lasting as his own, y tees worthy than 
pp ee Bei YS choneaneiy. Te “ and injure 
an wv ing . ersuch were 
the only means by which they could gain noto- 
riety, they had to ine for themselves. What 
hes Virginia done? Rather, what has she not done 
for the Union, and what has she received at its 
hands? Whatever may be said of the number of 


~ her eons who hold offices of labor here under this 


| 
: 


Government, (and I think there is a great 
geration about this, for | know of none from the 
district which [nepresent,) the State has asked but 
ae NCE little. : What interest of 

ers has ever been the subject of special protection? 
What rivers of hers have ese‘ chenedaietiet 
roads constragted—what harbors improved? On 
the other hand, she has been taxed for the pro- 


i 
it 








| to themselves, to 
try at large, have been willing to inflame the pub- 


weaken and to embarrass the present Administra- 
tion of the Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment. Thisis a grievous charge, whether we con- 


| sider the enormity of the means represented to 


have been used, or the littleness of the purpose for 
which they are said to have been employed. The 


| sum of the charge is, that the Democratic party of 


this country, eres of every obligation owed 
the Constitution, and to the coun- 
lie passions, to array one section of the Union 
against the other, and to weaken if not destroy 
the very bonds themselves which bind the Union 
together, solely for the purpose of weakening and 
embarrassing this Administration. Now, sir, if. 
we look to the speeches of Whig Senators, to the 
givings-out of Whig letter-writers, and to the an- 
ey collisions among different branches of the 
higs everywhere, we shall be apt to conclude 
that no such exertions, even if legitimate, were ne- 
cessary on the part of the Democrats for this pur- 
se. The Whigs will accomplish it themselves. 
But, sir, is this charge true? If it is, we may 
expect to find, upona review of the history of the 
country, that the agitation, so to cai: it, begun at 
some time subsequent to theelectio: >f the present 
Chief Magistrate, and has been ca: cied on by the 
Democratic party ever since. Do gentlemen for- 
get, or do they imagine that the cows:.y has for- 
ene Had we no compromise committee inthe 
nate of the last Congress, raised 6n the solemn 
the gentleman who now fills the’ first. 
gift of the present Executive? Did he 


motion 


place in 





commotion were to sink to rest? ‘If this be he, 
alas how fallen !”’ 

Bat, sir, the history of the country wil! in fact 
show, that this exeitement commenced when the 
notorious gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Witmer] introduced into this House his famous 
(or, if not unparliamentary, I might say, bis infa- 
mous) proviso as an amendment to the three mil- 
lion bill. Since then, as that proviso and other 
kindred measures have been constantly preased, 
the excitement has increased, until it has become 
all-pervading. It is true, that some southern 
Whigs have shown themselves disposed not to 
take sides with their own section, but rather 
against it in this controversy, and thus have erti- 
| tled themselves to be called, by those who like the 

word (I detest it) Southern doughfaces! | believe 

that this term has been thrown in the teeth of cer- 
tain conservative northern gentlemen for the pur- 
pose of deterring them from pursuing a liberal 
course lest it might inure to the benefit of the party 
to which they belong. But admit that a northern 

doughface is all that his enemies charge, then a 

southern doughface is as much worse than a north- 

ern one, as it is worse to abandon a weak section, 

to which we owe duty, for the strong one, than to 
| quit a strong section for a weak one. But enough 

gallant patriots have been found among the Whigs 
|| ready to stand by the cause of the injured South 
to redeem that pa-ty from any sweeping or gen- 
eral condemnation, and the cause from the charge 
of being a Democratic agitation! 1 am surprised 
that a charge so unsustained should have been 
made. y surprise could only be increased by 
the assurance that one man beyond those who 
make it, put faith’in it. To “investigate fully 
whether the excit it which prevails is well or 
ill founded, would ‘require me to consume al! my 






































time upon the question, whether the course of the 
North toward the Son ae been one of aggres- 
sion or not. As that 

pied far better than J could 
con 


~~. occu 
pe to it, and'te 


there are other topi ‘with this ities 
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igped pr 
gal prome 
Suh Virgigia and the middle States opposed 
bh ae purchasing them upand bringing them to 
eounthYs was enjoyed to their hearts’ content 
ae New England adventurers under this clanse. 
Y states that had opposed it offered no impedi- 
th ta, because it was lone r 
Another clause. 1D the Conatitution stipulated 
rsons held to service or labor in one State, 
ing. into another, ‘* shall be delivered up.”’ 
an was exclusively for the benefit of the slave- 
holding States; and what, I ask, has become of it? 
‘early all candid men admit that it has. become 
‘a effect & nullity—and some northern gentlemen | 
ul me, it must remain so. 
ely gaarantied to the South, and “ without 
which the Union would never have been formed,” 
igto be practically enjoyed by us no longer; the 
Constitution to this extent is to be nullified, and 
daves escaping to our sister States are to be with- 
held, instead of being delivered up. 
in addition to the two clauses, about slavery 














sieady.mentioned, one other was inserted in the || out of one million three hundred and fifty thou- 
Federal Constitution. It is the well-known pro- || sand—nearly three-fourths of Louisiana territory, 
vision about taxation and representation, contain- || acquired as slave territory. 


ing in itself a compromise, which, though still 
carried out, is. an eyesore to the North, which she 
has appeared. long. anxious to get rid of. How 
bitterly they talk of slave representation ! 

Besides these, nothing else was said in the Con- | 
sitution on the subject; and I think myself author- 
ized to infer, not from the proceedings of the 
Convention alone, but from the action of the Gov- 
ernment for years after the Constitution went into 
operation, that here it was supposed by all, the 
power of Congress over the subject ceased. In 
1788 and °89, only a year or two.after the Consti- 
tution was framed, Virginia and Maryland ceded 
to the United, States ten miles square on the Poto- 
mac,as.a site for the General Government, The 
district of country thus ceded, was peopled. with 
their own fellowrcitizens, holding slave property 
like themselves. Does any man imagine that they 
would have surrendered them. up, to run the baz- 
ard of being stript of their property at the option 
of the Representatives from other States ? ould | 
Virginia and. Maryland have incurred the risk of 
their kindness being turned into.a curse against 
thenselves, by having this District converted into 
a den of refuge fof fugitive slaves—a magazine 
whence incendiary publications, fire-brands, and 
death, might be scattered broadcast over the South? 
No, sir; itis impossible... ‘Then why was nothing 
stipulated on the subject? Simpty-because it was 
not dreamed for long years afterwards that Con- 
gress would claim the power to abolish slavery 
anywhere, directly or indirectly. This is the oul 
reasonable supposition that occurs to me, Well, 





sir,in 1803, the United Statesacquired from France || once to declare by act of Congress, that slavery | Slavery prejadice. 


the territory, of Louisiana, for the good of the 
North aswell as of the South, and by northern 
votes as well as southern, Of the sixteen Sena- 
tors from the northern States, eleven voted for it 
and five against it, more than two-thirds being in 
is favor. It was a Jarge tract of country, over all 
of which laws prevailed tolerating slavery. Yet, 
sir, no effort was made to abolish or prohibit it, in 
the treaty, or in the laws establishing territorial gov- 
ernments in it, until 1819, when Missouri applied 
foadmission into the Union... Then for the first 
timetheclaim was asserted, boldly, stoutly, round- 
lyasserted.* The patent nostrum had not been at 
that time invented, that soil received as slave soil 
Should remain so, and that soil received as free 
ld remain free. That nostrum did not suit 
the stomach of the majority then. The most wise 
and sagacious statesman of the country undertook 
then to explain the reason of this claim on the 
of the North, and I do not know that his hy 
ome = oa! on kpineae This I his so fe 
on: The.Pederal party, living chiefly inthe 
North, had been beaten 64 the Repubiican party, 
most of whom were in the South, in every pitched 


*I have not spoken of the instances in which the 
ordinance of Ns copied different parts of the 
as carrying preéxisien 


N Territory. 
ouly as ear a t vo the Constitu-. 
gan ean thei, course only to the extent of 


Yes, sir, a right sol- || 
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‘or to the year 1808, This met the views || battle. But though beaten they had not been | territories. I know that I have been guilty of 
ted the interests, as they thought, of || routed; though vanquished they had not been an- I 5 
Fxtreme North as well as of the extreme || nibilated. Gathering new energy and courage || speaking thus freely of the President's plan and 


right of capturing slaves on the coast of || termined here to make a last desperate effort togain | party feelir 


| 


a constitutional guarantee. || 
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| gracefully away. The line of 36° 30’ was estab- 
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|| what may appear to some almost as sacrilege, by 


from defeat, they seized upon this ground, and de- || the Executive course. They say we are exciting 
by doing so. Well, sir, will they 
that ascendency which till then they had been ever | criticise, and if necessary disapprove the conduct 
unable to obtain. Well might this claim, thus as- | of the President? Of, no; he is thelr President, 
serted, have fallen upon the ear of even Jefferson, | “and they look to him, perhaps, for place and pro- 
who was not too partial to the peculiar institution, || Motion. To their vision, in his mouth is the gift 
like the sound of a fire-bell at night.. He saw in || of promising, and in his right hand is the horn of 
itdangers unspeakable, some of which have already plenty. Then. they will not, and we must not 
fallen upon the country. To his eye it hungover  &Xamune into his conduct; and however injurious, 
the future prospects of the country like a dark || therefore, to the interests of our constituents may 
cloud,.in whose baleful shade, dangers increased | be his acts and recommendations, they are to be 
and multiplied, and in the wild madness of ap- || passed over in silence, This doctrine will not do 
proaching power, danced and rioted like witches } for freemen, or the representatives of freemen, 
on. Walpurgis night. || We claim the right freely and impartially to ex- 
But, sir, a compromise intervened, and these || #mine into the public acts of our public servants, 
dangers appeared to vanish, and the cloud to roll | however distinguished or exalted. 1 have not in- 
|| tended to do either more or less. 
Next we come to the compromise, or, as its 


lish the boundary between slaveholding ter- | 
anoh, of ¥ Se iedio Wrens friends delight to call. it, “the plan 4f aidjust- 


rit and free soil. And many fondly hoped | 
thet the daked question was nee nettled. By | ment,” reported to the Senate by the Committee 
this compromise the North took from the South | of Thirteen. This commences by providing for 
nine. hundred and seventy thousand equare miles | the admission of California as a State, in all her 
| length and breadth, with the prohibitionef slavery 
|, contained in her constitution. ‘Thus far it is iden- 

tical with the President’s plan; but in regard to 

the territories of New Mexico and Utah it differs. 


But, sir, upen the 
altar of the country, the South made the surrender r 
asa peace-offering. And though the compromise | !t provides for them, as the phrase goes, territorial 
was thus injurious to her, when made she deter- || governments, without the proviso. But, sir, does 
mined to carry. it out, in all its spirit, and to the 1 it leave to the South any chance whatsoever to 
letter. When Texas was annexed, Jaws allowing | &"j°y any part of those territories? The Mexican 
slavery prevailed over her whole extent. But the | laws are not repealed, and'no assurance whatever 
South agreed to run the line of 36° 30’ through | !8 given us that our property shall be secure there. 
her limits to be the boundary between the slave | The very distinguished chairman of the committee 
States and free States which might. be formed out || Who reported this plan, has repeatedly declared 
of her territory. | his belief that those territories are closed to the 
When. Oregon was. to be provided with a terri- || 8dmission of slaves; and if so closed, must remain 
torial government, the South agreed that the North | so. In the report intreducing these compromise 
might take it without a word, if she would consent |, Propositions, It is ‘Stated that “there was never 
to take it as a-reassertion of the Missouri compro- || 8"y occasion for it (the proviso) to accomplish 
mise line.. And when the North refused so to || the professed objeet with which it was originally 
take it, but. claimed it by the strong arm of power, | offered." And again: “ The proviso is, as to alt 
many. southern. men—the late President of the || ese regions in common; a mere abstraction. 


| United States among them—thought best them- | And, sir, really this view seems to be carried out 


selves to adhere to this line and give it up, without | the plan of ae | 80 far an it relates to 
a serious contest. Now,a considerable amount of | thé territories. In order to maintain their prop- 
territory. has been acquired of Mexico, a larger, &'ty there, the South would have, first, to meet 
part of which is north of 36° 30’, and some south H the question of the continued existence of Mexican 
of that. line. Does the North adhere to the line, || @w8. That being decided in her favor—if it 
or propose any division whatsoever of the terri- | should be, and Tt think it ought—then would erise 
tory? No, sir, she does not.. Almost. the entire | the question whether slavery is the creatare of 
North declare that they are opposed to slavery || Positive municipal law. She would be told that 
going to any part of that territory. And of the | there was no positive law there tolerating slavery, 
various propositions, pending either in this body or | and would insist on her part that such law wag hot 
in the Senate, for settling the question, every one |, Necessary for its legal existence. Supposing this 
appears to me to be founded upon the idea that || also to be decided in her favor, what comes next? 
the North is to get all and the South nothing. My || We have struggled through these difficulties with 
examination of them must be brief. There is, first, || much ado, and a few slaves, perhaps, go there. 
the Wilmot-proviso scheme, which proposes at | There is among many of the citizens a strong anti- 
hey entice slaves away from 
It proposes, || their masters; they aid them in making their escape 
|| from the country; they do a thousand things to 
| render the tenure by which they are held insecure, 
next, what is called the President’s plan, as an- || 294 their value worthless. It is not theft, and 
nounced in the California message. This proposes | under the clause inserted if the territorial bills by 
to admit California in all her length and breadth,.|| ‘te committee, no laws could be passed by the ter- 
with a prohibition of slavery. contained in her con- ritorial legislature to punish these offences, for it 
stitution. And as to the territories, it proposes to | Sena from passing any law in respect to 
leave them under their present form of government, | African slavery. 
(if form may be predicated of that which form has | But let the amendment offered in the Senate, giv- 
none,) until they shall make State constitutions || ing such a power to the territorial legislatures pass, 
likewise, This is called a ‘ non-action policy.’” It || Then all these difficulties are supposed to have 
is a policy of non-action on the part of Congress, | been met and vanquished, and slaves are slowly 
but tS is non-action. everywhere? “The Govern- || getting into New Mexico. What then? Is the 
ment existing in New Mexico is based mainly upon || power of Congteas exhausted when she gives a 
military rule, the military governor receiving his i territorial government? By no means. On the 


shall go to no part of this territory. 
at one.bold, ruffian-like blow, to take our heads | 
off. It is ruffian-like, but it is open. There is, 


appointment and authority from the Executive of | contrary, she has the power to amend that territo- 
the United States, who is the corner-stone of the | rial government whenever she chooses. Ifshe has 
whole structure, . The Administration proclaims, || the power now to pass the proviso, she will have 
through the Secretary of State, that the laws of || it then; and looking to the report of the commit- 


Mexico, regulating the relations of persons with || tee, it may then with apparent propriety be passed. 
each other, is still in force there. ien this is || The reason there given for not passing it now is— 
not a policy of non-action, but an Executive anti- || not that it is unconstitutional—not that it is unjust 
slavery prohibition is proclaimed there which will —but simply that there is no occasion for it. If 

the only reason for not passing the proviso now is, 





as effectually prevent slaves from going to those : 

territories as the Wilmot proviso itself. The || that itis not necessary, (and that is the one insisted — 
State constitution, when will be formed || on,) of course if it were necessary it would be 
by the anti-slavery settlers, and of course will be || right to pass it, and it will be right to pase it when- 
anti-slavery. This policy, then, effe: ex- aoe it does become necessary. Here, then, ia an 
cludes the South from u in. these |! end to all our hopes. But not content to give up 
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all of the territory acquired from Mexico by the 


mise, and upon itl must act. 1 shall o 
if other gentlemen view it differenti , Boban 
whom I have high respect seem to do 80 
must act upon their own views of propriety, B Y 
they seek, by the power of pertinacity or ‘A 
weight of authorit , to compel us to act Spins : 
| convictions instead of our own, I tell them for a 
self, once for all, their labor is in vain. Genii. 


men may goon. They may roll UPON oUF ears 


| turned to the United States already, as I under- 
late treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, it goes further || stand, and doubtless had the intent to do so while 
in its career of adjustment. It cane away | sitting in the California Convention. Sach per- 
from the South about one-third of Texas which | sons, usurping an authortiy not granted to them, 
she already has. My view of the resolutions an- |; have undertaken to mould the organic law of the 
nexing Texasto the United States is this: Texas || country over which they wandered, and of rauch 
was admitted claiming certain boundaries; the | more chat they had not seen, and in so moulding 
United States had no care how large they were, || the organic law have excluded our rights therein. 
wovided no injustice was done to other nations, || And doubtless one consideration which operated to 
G Texas had claimed to the Salt Lake, and no | induce them to do so, was the fear that otherwise a || the thunders of the press; they may flash ber 
other nation had set up a counter-claim, she would || northern majority would not admit the State into |) our eyes the fictitious lightning of a made-y ~ 
have been entitled to retain those boundaries. Mex- | the Union. So that revolution there, with agitation || lic opinion; they may pile up their letters Sie . 
ico did set up a counter-claim to a portion of the || and threats here, will have effectually excluded us || ain high; they may heap Pelion upon Ossa i 
territory claimed by Texas, and the United States || from a country acquired by the common blood || Ossa upon Olympus, until they séale the heavens 
repre es ots had authority to make con- | 

cessions to 

her. And here her power ceased; she did not ex- || his report introducing his compromise, ‘ Califor- } and no perils move. 
ercise that power, and consequently the claim of 1 ‘ nia, of all our recent territorial acquisitions from || shall ever respect. 
‘Texas remained just as if the United States had || ‘ Mexico, was that in which, if anywhere within | m 


and treasure, and peculiarly adapted at present to || my course is clear. Anchored upon a conscien- 
_ tious conviction of duty, no storm will sh 
| 


exico in adjusting the boundary with || our institutions. Mr. Cray says very truly, in ake me 
here is one voice that j 
When a voice shal! come from 
constituents, and come I think it never wij) 
requiring my support for such a measure, it wij 
then be time enough for me to decide whether I 


| shall obey, or seek in retirement and in the walks 


not reserved any auch authority over her limits! || ‘ them, the introduction of slavery was most like- 
It wasin effect a contract between the United States | ‘ ly ic take place.’? And I will add the opinion, 
and Texas, stipalating that Texas should have the derived from information considered good, that 


territory she claimed, unless upon a particular con- | even now, if ail improper restraints and influences 
dition some of it should be given up. This condi- || were withdrawn, the introduction of slavery there 
tion, however, never having happened,the contract || would take place. I forbear to draw any picture 
is leftabsolute. But apart from all this, the an- || of the effect of such introduction upon the condi- 
nexation resolutions provide for territory in Texas | tion of the South: It is clear that it would be 
north of 36° 30’; this plan of adjustment cuts her | highly beneficial. 
down to about 319. It takes, indeed, for New | Now, sir, itis needless for me to argue that this 
Mexico a great deal of territory, which was, by || territory, being the property of the people of the 
the maps, never included in that province while a | United States, it was for their Representatives to 
pes of the Mexican Republic. Nor does it stop || determine when, by whom, and over how much 
ere in its career of adjustment; it contemplates || of that territory a new authority should be estab- 


adjusting away a sum supposed to be about fifteen || lished. It was for Congress-to say when a State |, 


millions of dollars, of which the South must pay || constitution should be formed in California, who 
her share. To this, then, wecome. All the terri- l should be the voters, and what should be the 
tory acquired from Mexico is given up, and not || bounds of the new State. 
content with that, two States as large as Missis- | Gentlemen talk a great deal about the right of the 
aippi, out of Texas south of 36° 30’, are given up, || people there to govern themselves. Did they not 
also; and for this privilege of being thus fleeced, we || go there most of them to occupy deliberately ter- 
are to pay our part of fifteen millions of dollars. | ritory which they knew belonged to all the people 
But the tale of our wrongs is not yettold. Weare of the United States? But, unless defined by law, 
also to permit the slave trade to be abolished in || who shall say who are the people that should 
the District of Columbia, by allowing Congress to |, govern themselves? Shall women be included, or 
liberate slaves on certain conditions. The power | boys, or foreigners, or idiots, or the insane? If 
to abolish slavery in the District would thereby be || these classes are to be excluded, who excludes 
conceded utterly, because the condition is a mere |, them unless the competent law-making power? 
matter of whim, and can be varied at any time. || Did the first hundred who went there constitute a 
As to the fugitive-slave bill, proposed as a part ! people who could exercise sovereignty over the 
of this plan of adjustment, the best thing that I | whole territory? As applicable to this subject, I 
have heard said in its favor is, that it leaves us || beg leave to quote a passage from a speech de- 
still the law of ’93, which we have all along had. || livered by the Hon. Daniel Webster, in 1848, in 
it does not take thataway. If it did, and left us || the Supreme Court of the United States, on the 
solely to its own provisions, we should be badly || Rhode Island case He said: 
off indeed. And such is to be the end of our * Is it not obvious enough that men cannot get together 
State resolves, of our brave declarations, and of | and count themselves and say we are so many hundreds, 
our Nashville Conventions. Though said thou- || ee ve aealen ape le nalenhe Seaman: 
sands of times before, never were more applicable || ment?” “ What is this oor meee bys 
the words of Shakspeare, ‘‘Oh most lame and i Well, sir, neither the President of the United 
impotent conclusion.’” When the King of France, || States nor General Riley had authority to take the 
with forty thousand men, marched up the hill and || place of the law-making power. It does not in 
then marched down again, he made a creditable || the slightest degree tend to reconcile me to this 
performance—a brilliant maneuvre, indeed, com- || revolutionary movement, that it has been approved 
pared to what this would be. \, and was encouraged by the President of the 
My ebjections to voting for the admission of || United States. If he whose duty it was, to the 
California as a State, under her present constitu- || extent of his authority, to maintain the rights of 
tion, if not absolutely insuperable, are very great. | the United States, has encouraged their invasion— 
If the citizens of that territory, acting by virtue || if, when Congress, the proper authority, had re- 
of authority regularly granted, and in pursuance || fused to the people of California tle right to take 
of prescribed form, had made a constitution ex- || the sovereignty over that territory, he encourages 
cluding slavery, we could but have acquiesced. | them to do so—if ata time when every man of 
But this conetitation is based upon usurpation and || reflection in the country might have known, and 
revolution. At the ratification of the treaty of || at least one member of ti Cabinet believed, that 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, the sovereignty over this 
territory sed into the people of the several | ages a measure-by which the verdict must of ne- 
States. They could have ceded it, or any part of || cessity be rendered—then, sir, these considerations 
it, away again immediately to raise the money to || tend rather to increase than diminish my objec- 
be paid to Mexico. From them that sovereignty | tions to sanctioning this movement. 
could never pass except by their consent given by || Omitting now the question of the the power of 
their agents or by revolution. Their consent has | Congress to admit a State with two Represent- 
never been given; but on the contrary has been || atives, without an enumeration of her inhabitants 
refused, expressly at thetiime when the last Con- | to prove that she is constitutionally entitled to 
gress refused to pass a bill to allow the people of | them, I think I have shown strong grounds of 
California to form a State constitution, Itis, then, || opposition to the admission of California. In- 
a case of revolution. And made by whom? If)) deed, I fear if we sanction all this irregularity and 
by citizens owning the soil and regularly settled || usurpation, Congress may surrender all authority 
in the country, it might to some extent palli- || over any territory hereafter. It would certainly 
ated. But it has been to a considerable extent by || therefore require some strong equivalent to make 
wanderers and 86 prs—men who had tempo- || me willing to sanction it, and it is needless for me 
rarily left their homes elsewhere, to repair their || to say that such equivalent is not given in a series 
fortunes out of the of the United , and || of measures to each of which in itself I should be 
then to return again. Many of them have re- || opposed. This is my estimate of this compro- 





|; once, * I don’t go for it.’ 








the verdict would be against the South, he encour- | 





_ of private life Me aaa which I could never 


hope to retain if I yielded my honest convictions 


| of duty to any stress or weight of influence what. 
| soever. I have spoken of this compromise as jt 


is; how it may be altered, of course I know not, 
and consequently cannot say what effect those al. 


_ terations may have upon my judgment. To gain 
| my support for the measure, they must be neither 
| unimpartial nor trivial. 


I am willing to vote for 
any fair compromise, but I am not commissioned 
to make a surrender. I am sincerely desirous, if 
possible, to see the question settled, but it is too 
much to ask that the South should be sacrificed by 
her own votes, When you ask that, } say, at 

I think I have shown 
that every plan now under consideration for set- 
tling the question of slavery in our newly-acquired 
territories is based upon the idea that the South 


'| is to get nothing, and the North everything, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if you ask whether there 
has been aggression, I refer you to the general 
understanding of the country a few years ago, 
Was it not universally understood that the line of 
36° 30’ was to be the line of adjustment and di- 
vision on this subject between the free and slave 
States, until a very few years ago? I ask the 
northern gentlemen if it was notso with the north- 
ern people? Even as late as February 1, 1845, 
the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Winrnrop,] in a speechlelivered here, and 
quoted again by himself a few days since, said, 
speaking in relation to Oregon, a territory not 
coming strictly under the express terms of the 
Missouri compromise—‘‘It seems to be under- 
‘ stood, that this institution is to be limited by the 
‘terms of the Missouri compromise, and is no- 
‘where to be permitted in the American Union 
‘above the latitude of 36° 30’.” From this it is 
clearly interrible that it was not to be restricted 
south of that line. The compromise as clearly 
guaranties the one as the other. I ask now 


/any southern representative, what would have 


been the effect upon his constituents if they had 
been told six years ago that slavery was to be ex- 
cluded by legislation of Congress from territory 
south of 36° 30’? Would not every bosom have 
fired, and every eye kindled with indignation? 
And yet I have shown where we are at present. 
Under witat sanctions is our acquiescence de- 
manded? We are told that the majority is against 
us. If that be a sufficient reason, then the will 
the majority is the supreme law of the land; and 
the ide& of ‘constitutional restrictions for the pro- 
tection Of a minority is obsolete. By the same 
majority rule a band of highway robbers, when 
they beset a wayworn and belated traveler upo" 
his lonely midnight journey, and with drawn da:- 
gers demand his purse, can equally well just 


themselves, , 
But they say we must submit, or force will be 
applied. They seek to compel us by a threat. 
Before I examine the practicability of that sanc- 
tion, I must digress for a moment to say a wo 
here in aon of southern oe aos 
charge which has repeated!y | ught 
and menaces, but I think they been accused 
- Souther en have spoken of 
the painful : intheir opinion 
under certain circumstances, arise of tinulng 
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s ion with the North. This I hold, we 
con ht to do, if occasion should ever un- 
ay require it. “This Union is bat a form of 
1 or entered into by each State for itself, || 

mote the welfare of its own citizens. It 

wl lel, it is true, by hallowed associations; 
_ been the foundation of brilliant anticipa- || 
ag But whenever it is clear that it wholly || 
» fulfill the high purposes for which it was 
jed, it ought to be dissolved. When south- 
eentterney therefore, have spoken of the pos- 
ty oecurrence of a state of things in which dis- 
a would be proper, they have not spoken of || 
- attack upon the Northe They have stated | 

“ly what the South would do for her own, and 
gh her own. 

Bat threats and menaces have leen employed || 
won this floor, and by whom? Sir, I accuse the 
yqusers—I say that it has been done by northern 
members. How often have been made here either 
wsitive declarations, or unmistakable intimations, 
‘iat the North woald employ force against the 
guth, to compel her into submission? There 
yas the threat of the gentleman from Ohio twice 
repeated, that the Mississippi river should run free. 
This bas already been sufficiently answered, and || 
| will at once dismiss it. Then, sir, there is the 
gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Bissett] agentleman 
vio, by his brilliant performances elsewhere and 
his modest deportment on this floor, had won 
he kind regards of all, and of no one more than 
myself—he made a statement which I think has 
wveral times in effect been repeated since, that the 
North would march regiments down on us, to 
compeloursubmission, 

(Here Mr. Bococx yielding the floor, Mr. Bis- 
wi. explained. He, had said that Illinois would 
march regiments into the Worth or the South to ward 
off danger wherever it threatened the Union. ]} 

Mr. BOCOCK resumed. The honorable mem- 
ber says ** to the North or the South,”’ but it was 
predicated upon a hypothetical movement at the 
South, and was of course aimed more especially 
ather. Well, sir, we should deplore very deeply 
the occurrence of such anevent. But it behooves 
us to say, that between dishonor and danger, 
the choice is easy, and if those regiments should 
ever come down upon us, we would endeavor to 
be true to Our ancient reputation. We should 
seek to mingle hospitality with our resistance. 
We would give them, as far as we could, a warm 
welcome, such a welcome as a distinguished Sen- 


1 
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| haa led it on from victory to victory, is at its head; | 


| State for itself; it is sustained by State action; | 
| Senators, Representatives, and Presidential Elect- | 
| ors, being all chosen by States. 


| tion is in all, and under all. 
| ernment being the creature of the several States- 


| tution of the United States under the control of 
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| States, but conquered and subject provinces; and || tary history of the South is less brilliant than that 


our union of sovereign States is of course broken. | of the North. 

ut let me tell you more, you would not escape | by both regions, 
yourselves. It would at any rate require a large || and yet contend that it would be impossible to 
army stationed in the South to maintain yourau- || subdue the South. Though numerically weaker 
thority over your conquered provinces. Yearly re- || than the North, she is in that'respect quite strong. 
cruits in large numbers would be called for to sup- || She is supposed to have about nine millions of 
ply the ranks. You remember the story of the || people, three millions of which are set down as 
fabled Minotaur, to which the flower of the Grecian || slaves. Of the six millions which remain, take 
youth were yearly offered up asa sacrifice. Your | one-half, or three millions, as males. Of these, 
southern army would be a sad reality, a thousand- || take again one-half as being of military age, 
fold worse than all that was ever said of the fabled neither too old nor too young, and from the re- 
Minotaur. ‘Thousands yearly would be the num- || maining million and a half, deduct one sixth as 
ber of your best young men that it would drain || non-combatants, from infirmity or from any other 
from you. And behold theend! Itis maintained | cause. This leaves va 1,250,000 fighting men. 
in the field for years; success is supposed to have || We would be acting on the defensive; you on the 
crowned its exertions; an ambitious general who || offensive. We would be contending for rights 
considered vital to us; you for power, or else for 
| speculative philanthropy. We would be engaged 
around our altars and fire-sides; you would be 
employed far from your household gods. But it 
has been said by some that the South has a source 
of peculiar weakness in her slave property. 
controvert the proposition. In all wars, the 
belligerent nations have much the larger part of 
their population engaged in the work of produc- 
tion. We should necessarily require the labor of 
our three millions of slaves, or such of them as 
are of working age, in raising supplies for the 
country and the army, and would find need for ge 
many whites besides, in the same business. Of 
the three millions of slaves, a larger number would 
be engaged in the business of production tan 
would be the case if they were whites, because 
more of the females could be employed in field- 
labor in the one case than the other. To this ex- 
tent our slaves would be a source of strength 
rather than weakness, This advantage might be 
counterbalanced, and probably would, by the es- 
cape of a few from the slave States to the aboli- 
tion States, or else to the northern army. But 
these escapes would be comparatively few, and 


upon the admission that a 
proper share of valor is 


mad ambition seizes him, and military pride in- 
flames his army; they turn back upon you and |) 
subdue you in turn, and so out of the dark abyss | 
of civil war, the demon of military despotism || 
emerges, and rules over all. 
But the idea of preserving the Union by force, || 
involves further a political wrong. You have no || 
right toemploy force against a sovereign State, 
should she resolve to leave the Union. Ours is || 
a peculiar form of government. 1 admit that if a | 
part of an aggregate, sovereign community rebels, || 
the government of the community has the right to | 
reduce it to subjection. But our Government is || 
not based on an aggregate political community; it 
is founded on a union of a number of sovereign | 
States. The Constitution was adopted by each || 


It is to be} 
amended, if at all, by State action; State organiza- 
The General Gov, | 


should it attack one of them, it would be the creat || 
ture attacking the creator. But to make the poin- || 
clearer still: Each State has over it two govern- || insurrections never. For these, a time of repose 
ments, both adopted by its own action. One is Land security is necessary. Plans are to be laid, 
the State government, which acts only upon the || concert of action is to be gotten up; and among a 
State itself; the other is the Federal government, || population, too, that do not, to any great extent, 
acting upon the other States also. The latter gov- || read, or write, or travel about. In time of wer, 
ernment makes the supreme law of the land, || when the clash of arms is heard around, and those 
while circumscribed in its action by constitutional || who cannot go to the battle-field, are daily and 
limits. But in matters not placed by the Caer nightly on the beat, with guns in hand, then, 
| sir, the spirit of insurrection lies dormant. What 
the General Government, nor denied to the States, || insurrections have ever occurred in this country im 


ator from Ohio said that he, if a Mexican, would || the State governments make the supreme law for || time of war? So far from it, slaves have often 


give the Americaus—** with bloody hands to hos- 
pitable graves.”” 

Then, sir, there has been a class of threats, 
ushered in by the member from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Mann.] In aspeech delivered here on the 
loth of February 1850, he used the following 
language : 

“Perhaps the dissolution of the Union is the ‘means fore- 
ordained by God for the extinction of slavery; and did I not 
foresee its doom before any verg Jong period shall have 
elapsed, without the unspeakable horrors of a civil and 
servile war, I cannot say to what conclusions the above 
considerations would lead my own mind.’? 


Most amiable gentleman! He gives us to under- 
stand that if he did not think that slavery in our 


their own lands, respectively. State laws are as | been found anxious to fight for their masters, and 
| supreme in their limits, where not in conflict with || side by side with them. I contend, on the other 


na United a eee as the ae hand, that there woul, Se pony emo as Saeke 
ongress are when made in pursuance of that || ness in the northern States. Break up the rela- 
instrument. Now suppose a alfference of opinion || tions between North and South, and your coasting 
— these ee of snenss as to whether a \ and carrying business would: be hoe up, 7 
pudl be the other; who saul) Weclde? Fogiee to|| cean®’ ‘Fhe tae seated would be saken from 
’ 7 Ww ' oe || peace. e raw mater re 

either set of agents the right to decide, is to make || your factories toa great extent, and a large manu- 
its will the only limit to its own power. You ) facturing interest would rise up and clamor for 
must refer the disputeto the arbitrament of the peace. The markets for northern goods would be 
tea secbote crventigaly Gadae ene pera tete || nee ka aan nuke mses: kent ee pees 
| trine that ‘the sovereignty under our system is in || est would, with uplified hands, b or peace, 
the people, and the only remaining question is, who ] With all these interests interposing themselves in 
are the sovereign people? Not the people of the || the way of war, how long could it be kept up? 


' 





limits would, ‘* before any very long period,’’ fall, 
by this agitation, I suppose he does not know that 
he would not be willing to accomplish that result | 
by disunion, servile and civil war. . 

Servile and civil war are uttited in his picture. 
He intimates that the northern men and the slaves 
would unite in making war upon us. Fit allies, 
this passage shows that such as he would be, for 
negroes in the work of a midnight masacre of 
sleeping women and children. € would not 
fear him elsewhere ! 


Having shown from what quarter the threats | to subdue those States. 


ve come, f proceed, with far more brevity than 
! once intended, to examine how far force can be 
able to preserve the Union. 
_ Tsay then, first, that the idea presents a moral 
‘possibility, Say that a number of States think 
proper to withdraw from the 


march force against them and subdue them: you. 
dues subd coatetae and compel them to 

and Representatives in Congress. 
If they do not participate in your government, 
they ate subjected to laws in the making of which 
they have no part. They are no longer sovereign 


Union, and you | relation. {uta bold practice is often necessary for | 


United States in the aggregate, for there are no || Northern men! let me commend these things 4o 
such people. In what one et, or for what || your dispassionate consideration, and ask you to 
| one purpose are the people of the United States || test them in the light of history. The great mili- 
ever aggregated? Not one. Then sovereign peo- | tary powers of the world have nearly all been large 
ple are the people of the States severally; they || slaveholding nations—the Jews, the Grecians, the 
therefore have the right to make or unmake gov- || Romans, and the Goths. In our own revolution- 
ernments for themselves. | ary straggle we were all slaveholding States, and 
The idea of maintaining the Union by force, if three millions of such people successfully defended 
the southern States should think themselves called | themselves against twenty millions of non-slave- 
upon to withdraw, would imply lastly a physical | holders. 

impossibility. You would be physically unable } If you say that there were very few slaves at the 
The very idea of the || N rth. I answer, that, according to General Knox's 

uestion being put to the test is shocking to every | report, the South, where most of the slaves were, 
eeling of our ‘nature; and the calculation of the | « more than her proportional shate” in the 
chances of the result has something in it much | men furnished, as she dia also in its expenses and 
akin to calculation of the chances whether one) its battles. In the Mexican war, we furnished 
should win or loose in a death struggle with a near | more than our share of men, and have never been 

| behind. 1 claim no particular credit for. it to our 

a rapid and malignant disease. I donot intend to! section. It has been the result of peculiar cireum- 
imitate a bad example, and draw any disparaging || stances, perhaps; but it shows how fer it is true 
comparison between northern and southern valor. || as charged that we are weakened by slavery. We, 
Whenever it becomes ry; it will be easily || too, are an agricultural people; you are to a great 
shown that it is no more in conformity with true | exvent commercial and manufacturing. The bis- 
history thanjwith good taste, to charge that the mili- |! tory of nations shows nothing more clearly, than 
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demanded a just diy. 
would take the wisi’: 


that agricultural people are the strongest, especial- 
ly for defensive war. 

Can it he doubted, that the idea of holding the 
South in this Union by force if che resolves to 


Liserty, subsequently given to the county, by was on our hands, and he 
| the General Assembly of the State. They had || The people of the North 
liberally supplied, although near a thousand miles || it. They said all of it must be free! Pree: 

, ume 8 i distant, the suffering. troops before Boston, with || Yes, sir, they tell us of free States, and ry sir! 
leave it, involves a moral imsee~. lity. a political || provisions and munitions of war. The names.of || States! Sir, said Mr. Jacxsox, | deedas Bare 
wrong, ond @ physical imp... 1 do not || the early settlers are still there, and hundreds of || our division of States by. the terms, slavehot 
think there is room for doubt. —_/ 1! this, I do || the same descent are scattered through the district, || and non-slaveholding. [ reject with seq oldi 
not mean tobe understood as says. -aat the time | retaining the. same elevated chatacter. Within'|| trample under my feet, the distinction of fi 
for disunion has arrived. On the contrary, I de- || five years past, in continued kind remembrance of || States and slave deitea, There exists not 
sire that sach a time may never come, and to pre- | their early origin, they. have established a third || face of the globe a people more devoted e 
voot it, in my judgment, it is necessary that parties || Dorchester, now a. thriving little village. Their |) principles of freedom, and more free in baa 
should understand each other, and the state of their || ministers of the Gospel. are devoted to their duty, || those of the southern States, They have an in. 
relations, Let not northern gentlemen think to || and extend, contrary to northern denunciation, || tution among them which they cannot get Spey 
ray we are the majority, and will give loose to our | the blessings of Christian instruction to the-slave. || if the wo of, 
unoridled will. The minority has terrible power, i} But these people, in common with all others of Britis 
if you call it-oute Think pot to pass unconstitu- || the South, are branded by northern members on || northern people who now denounce us,and whi 
tional and oppressive laws, and enforce them by || this floor.as ‘lords of the lash,’’ “ slave drivers,’’ || we will defend with all the means and all the 2 
the-aword. This Union is based not upon the || and *aristocrats.”? He had heard one gentleman, || ergy with which the God of the universe * 
sword, but upon the interest of its several mem- || speaking of the possible circumstance of a South- || blessed us. - 
bers. In is held together, not by the iron chains || ern Confederacy, declare that it would be ‘the || Mr. J. then spoke on the subject of 
of power, bat by the silken cords of affection. || putrescent corpse of slavery encircled by the scorn || slaves. Gentlemen had declared here, and th 
We'll has it been said, || and hisses of the Christian world.’’ Are the | illustrious Senator in the other House from the 

“ Stamt were the hearts, and strong the minds southern members in the habit of speaking in such || State of Kentucky had, he believed, declared, tha: 
Of chars mie tomes ip bi Cente: terms of disrespect of the North, and charging || the States of Kentucky, Virginia, Missouri, and 
ar taly broad Canite Stace with Seave.” that peonle are’ there destitute of every virtue, and Maryland, were, perhaps, the only States that 
w d this Go +h taf} guilty of every crime? He did not propose to || were injured by the refusal of the northern peop). 
e must commend this ‘ vee o the in- || retaliate, because he did not desire to fan the flames. || to surrender our slaves, and to perform their mayi. 
terest of all, by a ues a a “th ee | Washington, the father of his country, was a || fest constitutional duty. He asserted that such js 
justice, We must gat Ne “ve 4 Sime ay a || Slaveholder; Jefferson, the author of the Declara- |, not the fact. Within twelve months past, three 
affection of all, by conei See ty Pe ee tate || tion of Independence, was a slavebolder; Madison, || slaves had been spirited away from the city of Ma. 
only the cone Sierehe wn : he le || the father of the’Constitation, was a slaveholder; | con, in. the heart of Georgia, and their owner, on 
the feelings ' t err erent Or tan hin G ee || Greene, (turning here to northern members,) your || of the most enterprising men in Georgia, had nox 
spected. Above all, we Ona - this Govern- || own Greene, was aslaveholder. He fought in the | been able to recoverthem. A slave of great value 
ment to, its aay Ae r A, Contry etree || South, and the South gratefully rewarded him. || had been seduced from his master in rena 
powers. . Even doubtful powers oe e avoided. | Do gentlemen from Pennsylvania remember that || within the same time, escaped in a vessel to Bas. 
The structure of na Peonte is to be maintained || Wayne, the hero of Stony Point, was'a slave- || ton, had the audacity to return as cook or steward 
in form and WERE ay Keeping it be ee Rta || holder? Yet we are taunted as slaveholders and || in another, and, concealed in her cabin, carried 
base,rather than by seeking to stay it} N be a wnen || aristocrats, [Mr. Jackson here challenged any || on thence his communication with other slaves on 
it has begun to tumble, If we shall be able to || man on that floor from the North to arise in his || shore, to entice them off, but was discovered, 
cone nee: ‘ait bs att? able eee, oe era _ place, and (pointing to the suspended portrait of || seized, and restored to his owner. And this, sir, ex. 
dangera, we ; , } 


ip 
: Miles | hibits the necessily that exists, overriding every oth 
The Missouri compromise, in its real intent and y s Berean 
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| Washington) to pronounce. Washington to have i 

: C ’ || been an aristocrat. Ifhe did, the contempt of the || consideration, for the existence of such police laws 
meaning—that by which the North has gained so || 
much, and to whi¢h the South has adhered so 


faithfally-—can be reénacted , and other suitable mea- 
sures speedily framed. Then we shall have occa- 
sion to rejoice that this crisis ever arose. It wil! be 
a grand era inour history—it will constitute a new 
pont of departure whence, forgetting the bitterness 
of the past, and remembering only its glories, we 
shall enter upon a future growing brighter and 
brighter, till in the for distance it will be spanned 
by the bow of perpetual peace and promise. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION, 
SUBSTANCE OF REMARKS 


OF 
MR. JACKSON, OF GEORGIA, || 


Iw rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Faraway, June 7, 18590, 
ge transmitting | 


j 
| 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Messa 
the Constitution of California. 
Mr. JACKSON said, that, coming from a part i 

of Georgia which was the scene of revolutionary 


|| American people would overwhelm him forever, } 


| as prevail in Georgia, prohibiting colored men of the 
| North from entering our ports, and mixing freely 


Is this course of declamation and crimination jus- : 
| with our slaves. Mr. J. had received a letter from 


Fiifiable in American legislators? Your own voices ‘ 
|| would say it is not, if you would utter the honest || one of his constituents of Savannah within the last 
|| sentiments of your hearts, The South have never || month, urging the adoption of some more efficient 
|, given the cold shoulder to northern men, They || law for the recapture of fugitive slaves. His cor. 
| are in that section elected to the highest offices— | respondent assured him, that a most valuable ser. 
|| judges, legislators, and. representatives on this | vantof his had recently gone off tothe North. He 
|| floor. Northern people. come among us, and ac- || was now in a northern city. He knew what city. 
|| quire slave property, and they too are denounced || He had made every proper effort to recover him. 








story, and speaking in the name of his constitu- | 
ents, and of the descendants of patriots of the || 
Revolution, he claimed the right to appeal to mem- 1 
bers from the northern States. There was in his 
district.a whole settlement from the old Bay State. 
They are. the people of the county of Liserry. 
Early in 1752, nearly. a hundred years ago, gen- 
tlemen of New England left the town of Dor- | 
chesier, emigrated te South Carolina, established | 
there another Dorchester, and in a few years came 
to Georgia. Their descendants retain the tone of 
education, morals, religion, and virtue which was 
taught them by. their ancestors, and, at this day, 
are in every respect equal to any équal number of 
the people of New England. He read from a re- 
cent publication, (White's Statistics of Georgia,) 
and proved the devotion of their ancestors to the 
cause of Freedom, and their sympathy with the 
struggling patriots of M usetts, some time 
anterior to Georgia having agreed to send dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress. They had 
themselves elected a delegate, who was received as 
such om the floor of Congress, and who parti¢i- 
pated in its debates. Hence the glorious name of 


|| as slaveholders and aristocrats. 


The States are equal. Our fathers so declared 


|, them. As separate and independent States the 
|| came into the Union; as such they now exist, wit 
|| one common General Government, having certain 


delegated powers: but fifteen States are now found 
in opposition to the equal rights of fifteen southern 
States. He then earnestly defended the interests 
and rights of the South, and argued in favor of the 
extension to the Pacific of the Missouri compro- 
mise line, contending. upon the authority of the 
report of the Hon. Thomas Butler King, that 
the southern staples can, in California, be cultivated 


| with advantage south of 36930’. He spoke of the 
| division effected in 1820 of the country acquired 
|| by the United States from France, and showed 


that whereas the North has now therein territory 
enough north of the line to constitute sixteen non- 
slaveholding States, there is reserved to the South 
but some sixty thousand square miles west of Ar- 
kansas, and those covered with the Chickasaws, 
Creeks, Cherokees, and Choctaws, by the policy 
of this Government, never to be removed. Mr. 
Jacksow then spoke of Texas. He contended 
that its annexation was a measure of national pol- 
icy, and not exelusively of southern. Patriots 
north and south had supported it. The South 
could not have annexed italone. Texas was re- 
stored to the Confederacy which had lost it b 
tréaty with Spain when Florida was acquired. It 
never should have been surrendered, We have 
gotten back again only what had been our own 
land, and a people who had been our own people. 


our new territory. Oregon was entirely northern. 
Shall a territory acquired by common patriotism, 
common blood, and the common treasure, 
exclusively to the North? He would not enter 
into the question of how the war had originated— 
whether constitutionally or not. The territory 


7 


He then considered the question of disposing of 


bills before this 
belong ones 
fornia 


He had an agent there for the purpose. He had 
| offered half the value of the slave. But his agent 
| had informed him that he had not been able to get 

| an officer to arrest him, because it would make an 
} officer so unpopular that he could never be elected 
_toany office again, An attorney had applied toa 
_ judicial officer, exalted in rank, for a warrant, and 
the officer had refused one. Sir, (said Mr. J.) this 
‘in an injustice to the South, which calls for imme- 
| diate redress. Itis perpetrated under the influence 

of northern sentiment, in plain violation of the 
| Constitution. The Constitution declares that fog 
tives from labor (meaning our slaves) shall be 
livered up. It makes no distinction between United 
| States officers and State officers. They ‘‘ shail be 
| delivered up,”’ in despite of ‘* any law or regulation 
therein,’’ says the titution; and the rights of 
people are most shamefully violated. And 
wae (said Mr. J.).is my correspondent? A gev- 





_tlemamborn at the North, in Connecticut, in whet 
is ealled a free State—who came to Savannah a 
"very young man, pursued his. calling (an honest 
| industrial one) with the PREREDALONs smiles, and 
patronage of her citizens, has been an alderman, 
| and a bank director, and is at. this moment at the 
_ head of our military est ment, And this man 
| of northern birth, now a y -respected 
southern gentleman, is, forsooth, a slave-driver, & 
lord of the lash, a piece of southern putrescenct, 
and an aristocrat! ™ 
Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. J,,) there are 
baste auatocea tives Wi ieedeess ein 
onora yan from Wisconsin 
fornia immediately as a State, oes noth 


and : 
Missouri, extends tothe Pac the 
“emed by me auicienly 
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various parts. This speech, in the gross, by ad- 
measurement, is fifteen feet and a half long, or one 
hundred and ninety eight inches, compressed into 
sixty minutes, or one hour. In two inches of the 
speech I find the personal pronoun J occurring ten 
umes, which I have assumed as an average, and 
upon this basis it would give us nine hundred and 
minety. In enumerating the ingredients or differ- 
ent parts of this speech, the personal pronoun J, 
or egotism, upon the basis as assumed, occurs 
nine hundred and ninety times—paragraphs four; 


his own speeches, twenty-seven; poetic quota- || 
tiens, five; Shekspeare, two; Latin and French || 


quotations, six; extracts from President’s message, 


three; Swiss Patriot, one; A“sop’s Fables, one; | 


jurke, two; Epictetus, one; Walter Scott’s Mala- 
chi Malgrowther, two; Posy of a lady’s ring, 
one; a bid for a cabinet appointment or foreign 
mission repeated, two; Pyrrhus, one; A®neas, 


one. "The whole slightly interspersed with prose— || 


making in all one thousand and thirty eight parts. 
I have put myself to the trouble to run it through 
an analytical process, and shall leave the synthet- 
ical for othera who have the disposition and more 
time. But perhaps this compound could be sim- 
plified by se 
divisions, First, the free and easy: this—in the 
language of the minister in olden times, when ad- 
dressing his congregation—this you and I under- 
stand; second, the mysterious: this | understand, 


neither you nor I can understand. There are some 
two or three parts of the speech that are rather 
more remarkable than the rest, to wit, the allusion 


which the gentleman makes to Epictetus, must be | 
very instructive to the House and the country. || 


He informs us, that Epictetus discovered, over two 
handred years ago, that everything had two han- 
dies to it. This never would have occurred to the 
gentieman, if Epictetus had not said so. The refer- 


ence he makes to Sir Walter Scott’s Malachi Mal- | 
growther, to answér the argument in relation to || 


the equilibrium of power, is not only far-fetched, 


but amacks strongly of the ridiculous, and is || 


wholly unbecoming a statesman. His allusion to 


the Swiss patriot rushing into the Assembly of || 


Deputies, erying** Concord,”’ * concord,’’ without 
bringing forward any proposition proposing peace 
and harmony to the agitated country, but almost 
in this immediate connection he tells us he is no 
pacificator and has no new measure of adjust- 


ment to offer for there conciliation of our diffi- | 


culties, leaves the reference to the Swiss patriot 
without any application whatever. I cannot omit 
directing the attention of the committee to the 


figure used by the gentleman of the posy on a || 
lady’a ring; bit IT presume that this may be ac- || 
counted for as being the remains of the second | 


honey-moon, floating pleasurably through his 
memory. But while weaccountfor it in this way, 
it certainly is another evidence of that vein of ego- 


tiem and self-esteem, which constitute nine-tenths || 


of the gentleman's whole compound. The mind, 
when making a comparison, always selects the ob- 
ject that bears the most striking likeness to the 
thing to be illuetrated. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetis tells us that his five minutes’ speech upon 
the bill to sustain the war with the republic of 
Mexico was as brief as the posy of a lady’s ring— 
not content with the mere illustration of a ring, 
bata lady's ring; hence the inference of his high 
and refined estimate of his five minutes’ speech. 
And in addition to this, he tells us that that five 
minutes’ speech contained three important propo- 
sitions, which not only shows his bigh estimate of 


its beauty, but of the important matter it contains. | 


After subjecting this speech to the severest scru- 
tiny, there 18 not an argument to be found—it has 


neither premise nor conclusion, and is nothing | 
more nor less than an attempt to make a display | 


of literary acquirements—to impress upon the 
mind of the House and the country, that he is a 
man of much coming and great reading, from the 
beoks he has referred to, and the authors quoted. 
But he has succeeded much better in proving to 
the country and the House, that he is more of a 
en thana ss: : : 

n passing from this speech, I must not forget 
to call the ehentien of the House to the fact, that 
there is noteven an attempt to refute ahy one of 


the charges I preferred against him on a forper 
oveapion. 


rating the speech into three grand || 


NT = 


: 
|| [will now proceed to pay some attention to a 
|| speech delivered by the gentleman on the 2ist of 
| February, by reading the following extract: 
|| The honorable member from Tennessee (Mr. Jonnson] 
coming next to the onslaught, and doing me the favor to 
| rehearse before my face a speech which he had delivered 
behind my back at the last session, arraigned me in the 
|| most ferocious terms as having prostituted the prerogatives 
|| of the Chair to seetional purposes, and as having framed all 
| my committees in a manner and with a viewgo do injustice 
to the South. The honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Grv- 
pINGs] following him, after a due delay, denounced me 
|| with equal violence, as having packed the most important 
of those committees for the purpose of betraying the North. 
The one proclaimed me to be the very author aud originator 
|| of the Wilmot proviso. The other reproached me as being 
| a downright, or, at best, a disguised enemy to that proviso,”? 
|| In this extract of his speech he sums up, in 
i substance, the charges that I had preferred against 
him on a former occasion. Ina speech delivered 
|| by the gentleman, on the 27th of December, he 
|| notified the House and the country, that, at a 
| proper time and on a proper occasion, he would 
| answer the gentlemen from Tennessee and Ohio, 
| and after giving two months’ notice that he would 
| answer the charges preferred against him, how 
| were they answered? By merely asserting that 
| the gentlemen from Ohio and Tennessee had ar- 
| rayed him on opposite sides of the same question, 
|) and presented this to the House and the country 
_ashis defence. But I do not intend the gentleman 
shall escape by a jesuitical evasion of this sort. 


| man from Massachusetts even attempted to refute 
one single fact enumerated in my former speech ? 
The gentleman might be arrayed upon both sides 
without the slightest conflict between the persons 
| so arraigning him. Insfead of proving them to be 
in error, it might prove that the gentleman had 
| been paltering with the country in a double sense— 
| that he was merely playing a political game—that 

he was wearing a shoe with two ‘heels, making it 
| somewhat difficult to tell whether he was travel- 
ing North or South. But I have nothing to do 
with the controversy between the gentleman from 
| Ohio and the gentleman from Massachusetts—the 
| public has, some time since, passed upon the merits 
of the controversy between those two gentlemen, 
and determined who was right and who was 
wrong. My intention on this occosion is to take 


high ground, and to bring this Boston codfish- | 


_ aristocracy directly up to the issue. I do not in- 
|| tend to let him play the cuttle-fish, by raising a 

little mist or fog, and thereby elude mygrasp. I 
charged, on a former occasion, while the member 
from Massachusetts was before this House as a 
candidate for Speaker, soliciting and anxious to 
|| receive southern votes to sustain him, that he, in 
| 1845, voted against the resolutions annexing Texas 
to the United States, and afterwards against her 


State. Ichargéd, that on the lst of February, 1845, 


bill establishing a territorial government in Ore- 
gon, which was adopted, and which was the 
| origin of slavery restriction in modern times. I 
| charged, that in 1846, when the proviso was of- 
| fered by Mr. Wilmot to the two million bill,*that 
|| 1845, he voted against the admission of Floridainto 
'| the Union, because slavery was recognized in her 
'| constitution. I charged that, in the appointment of 


chairmen to the committees of the last Congress, 
| among the free States, leaving thirteen to be dis- 
'| tributed among the fifteen slave States, omitting 
|, to honor eight sovereign States with a chairman— 
| seven of them Democratic. To this latter charge, 
| in one of the gentleman’s speeches, he intimated a 
_reply, and that was, if the chairmen had been ap- 
portioned to the number of Representatives, that 
the South had obtained her full share; but in this, 
even, the gentleman fails; for when we divide 23] 
by 37, it gives every 6.9-37 of a member one chair- 
||} man, and upon this basis 99 members from the 
|, slave States were entitled to two more chairmen 
| than they received. This was doing the South 
| great injustice in the aggregate as well as in detail. 
I charged that a majority of the three commitees 
in which the South was most deeply interested 
during the agitation of slavery and free soil were 
for the slavery restriction, ‘‘to wit,’’ the Judiciary, 
District of Columbia, and Territories. I charged 
‘| that, on the last a of the last session, the for- 
|| mer Speaker of this House made a decision, know- 


) c ty || What I ask and desire to know is, has the gentle- | 
but you do not; third, the incomprehensible: this | 


admission into the: Union, because she was a slave | 


twenty-four out of thirty-seven were apportioned | 
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ingly and willfully, while actin co 
sanction of an bab to Hieshanet et 80le 
in violation of the 50th rule for the emties duty 
this House, which provides, that when “em ; 
vious question is moved, the vote of the yee 
shall first be upon pending amendments a Ou 
upon the main question. How do the facts es 
case stand? On the 3d of March, 1849 the. 
sent the civil and diplomatic appropriati nat 
to the House with an amendment, No. 53 “ ma 
as the Walker amendment. This amendne 
while pending before the House, was th» rae 
question, and the proposition pro . 
amended by Mr. Morenean, of co *. 
upon which he moved the previous question. e 
was sustained by the House. The vote was th 
taken upon the amendment offered by Mr, \, "I 
HEAD, which was adopted. The question then 
curred, as required by the rule referred to. 9. 
the main question, which was the 53d amendmen, 
and at this stage of the proceedings Mr. Richard W 
Thompson, of Indiana, obtained the floor a,j 
moved that the House concur with the 53d amend 
ment of the Senate with the following amendmen: 
viz: to strike out all after the enacting clause aj 
insert a proposition that had been previously 9. 
fered by Mr. Wesster, in the Senate, The ques. 
tion was then made as to the amendment being ;, 
order. The Speaker, while the previous question 
was still in force according to the rules and pe. 
tice of the House, decided the amendment to be 
order, and by that decision it was let in a9) 
adopted by the House, which defeated the Walks, 
amendment, and thereby the settlement of the sis. 
very question at the last session of Congress. Ati, 
this statement of the facts, there can be no imparis) 
mind that can resist the conclusion, that the forme 
Speaker did make this decision, knowing it to 
in violation of the parliamentary law, and for the 
express purpose of defeating the settlement of this 
question. The member from North Carolin, 
[Mr. Cureman,] who is a Whig, and who sus. 
tained the gentleman from Massachusetts, tells 
the country, in a speech made but a short tine 
since, that the Waiker amendment would have 
settled the slavery questiog, and thereby have 
given peace and quiet to the country. And if this 
be true, as stated by the gentleman from Norh 
Carolina, the prods fe: from Massachusetis has 
taken upon himself, and incurred a heavy and w- 
creasing responsibility, by leaving this question 
open, and producing the present agitation that now 
distracts and divides the public mind; and if diss0- 
lution and bloodshed should be the consequence, 
the member from Massachusetts will be accoun- 
able for the whol€. ‘There are other objections 
that might be alluded to, which I have omitted, 
and will not trouble the House with on this ocea- 


’ Which 


» Upon 


|| sion. Now, in taking leave of the gentleman fron 
he offered the Wilmit proviso, as now called, to the | 


Massachusetts, | call upon him, or any of bis 
friends, if he has any, to exonerate him from the 
charges I have preferred, and show to the county 


|| who it is, and in what it is, he has been misrepre- 





sented, and not evade the issues by merely saying 


|| he has been arrayed on both sides of the question. 
| he[Mr. Wixturop] voted for it. I charged that, in | 


I trust and hope that the gentleman will come wp 
and meet the issues, and not ensconce himself 
hind an assumed dignity. I feel conscioug, & 
though this may seem to some like arrogance, tht! 
I have drawn the curtain aside, and exposed i 
hypocrisy of this Boston codfish aristocrat, sn 
have pinned him to the counter as coin of the 
baser kind; and it is for him and his friends 
relieve him from the dilemma in which he st 
volved. The member from Massachusetts has, \ 
three speeches, attempted to set himself righ', 
regard to some of the charges preferied agelis! 
him. Now, | wish to say to the gentleman, ib: 
desires, and does keep up an issue with me ° 
this kind, he will find, before all is over, that © 
well as blows to receive, there will be blows” 
ive. For the present 1 am done with the form 
peaker of this House. 
I desire to say a few things ingnswer to another 
atleman from usetts, (Mr. Asuacy, 
otwithstanding it may be considered by some * 
great temerity in me to venture on a reply \* 
second gentleman from Massachusetts, equallt 
sesieguenes i with the first, yet 1 will not voawt 
from the eons == that the facts 
the arguments are both against him. The gen" 
man in.a speech made on the 27th of March les 
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charged that ¢ 
for the annexa 


i] 


he Democratic party was responsible 
tion of Texas, and that the annex- | 
“on of Texas was the cause of the error, hence 
” ur present difficulties and agitation, In the 
a referred to the gentleman uses the follow- 
ne janguage: 


: review of the origin, progress, and results of the 


sir, a ; 
wis ful of instruction, and suggests reflections of the 
wi, 


at solemn character, but I cannot tarry to dwell upon 
pros’ © 


et have said that the war precipitated us into this strife ; 
. he who wishes to know its whole history must go one | 
farther back. ‘There is a spring higher up the hill, 
pe » is the great fountain from which these bitter waters 
ov. | refer to the annexation of Texas.” 


The gentleman from Massachusetts says the | 
jevislation on the subject of Texas, and the an- 
nexation of that country, was the spring from 
which our present difficulties have proceeded. If 
the House will favor me with its attention fora 
short time, I will endeavor to see how this posi- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts is sus- 
tained. ' b : 

Who is really responsible for the annexation ot 
Texas? As far as my individual vote is con- 
ved, 1 am partly responsible. I voted for the 
ces of the honor of stand- 

ut let me see who is equally 


| 


cert : 
annexation, and | am 
ing in that position. 


responsible; let me inquire where the responsibil- | 


ity is from which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is endeavoring to shrink. 

in the year 1840, we all remember the great po- 
jitical contest for the election of President. It 
cannot be forgotten how at that period, the public | 
meetings of the Whigs, in which many Democrats 


participated, were no better than drunken revels, || 


where reason tottered and fell from her throne. 
No one can forget the excesses in which men in- 
dulged, the wild excitement, the Bacchanalian or- 
gies which tock place for the purpose of raising 
William Henry Harrison to be President of the 
United States. It must long be remembered how, 
almost immediately when it reached its culmina- 
tion, that star was stricken from its sphere and fell, 
to rise no more. John Tyler, according to the 
provision of the Constitution, was called to fill the 
vacated seat, as he was the Vice President on the 
successful ticket. He took his seat as acting Pres- | 
ident of the United States, and it was under the 
administration of John Tyler that the negotiation 
was commenced, and the resolutions for the annex- 
ation of Texas were passed; and it must be re- 
membered with what rapidity he dispatched the 
resolutions, after they had passed, to the newly 
annexed State. It is, therefore, beyond dispute, 
that Texas was annexed to the United States under 
the Whig administration of John Tyler. What 
then took place? What else followed this annexa- 
tion? I will now, with the leave of thé House, | 
givea few more authorities. As far as the ques- | 
tion of the admission of Texas was concerned, all 
who were here at the time must remember that 
there were eleven propositions submitted. Every 
Democratic proposition was taken up, considered, 
and nailed to the table, leaving the Democratic 
party chagrined and mortified that they could not 
carry a single one of their measures. What was 
done next? A Whig member—yes, Mr. Chair- 
man, a Whig came forward, and submitted a pro- 
ject. After all the propositions offered by the 
Democracy had been voted down, a Whig came 
forward with a project; and what did the Democ- 
racy doi—what was the action of the Democratic 
party after this had occurred? The Democrats 
came forward and said: ‘* We wiil go for it, be- 
cause we believe it is right. If we cannot get our 
Own project adopted, we are willing totake yours.”’ 
The Whig project was submitted by Mr. Milton 
rown, of ‘Tennessee, a Whig; and | will, with 
the permission of the House, read what Mr. Brown 
himself says on this subject, in a letter addressed 


by him to Governor Jones, the Executive of the 
State. He says: 





} 
| 
| 


—— 


“Tn _ . &Wasuineron, Pebruary 14, 1845. 
dies 1¢ resolution introduced by me, to which you alluded 
* ‘ur very Kind Jetier of the 30th ultimo, for the admission 
on *Xas tuto the Union, passed the House by a majority of 
euty-two, and is now waiting the decision of the Senate. 


Ivis, in my judgmei ; 
coneineivelg pene free from the objections urged so 


deutial cantany ee: higs of preanecces in ne. late Presi- 

mst t ious of Mr. Tyler’s treaty. 

tae oS we Gita said. It yee, nome of 
compromises no prine t 

contended for. sivavenne te strength as an original 

reine and in the end receiving, a 


atic”’ rivals. That thia 


from its « 
Prove. 
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|| passed 


|| transpired rendering the consent of Mexico whoily imma- 
| terial; and that, in the present state of things, no supulativn 
| of plighted faith stood in the way.”’ 


|| this proposition was carried in the Hou 
|| majority. of 22, kat in Committee of the 
|| on the state of the Union, the majority in its favor 
| was only 7; so that the Whigs, had they been dis- 


|| committee. 


|| Jorn 
i} We ; : 
|| propositions submitted by the De 


_voted down; and the writer of this 
| us that the proposition which was adopted was the 











Ho. or Reps. 
* The proposition for the admission of Tex 








as, which | trust that my course in this matter will meet the approval of 
« House, was presented as the result of the must || the department. It will, at any rate, compel the Mexicans 


i] mature reflection of the Whigs who voted for it, uniting ia |) either to withdraw thet army from Matamoros, where it 


consultation with Colonel Foster, who introduced the same 


cannot be subsisted, or to assume the offensive on this side 
proposition into the Senate. We allagreed that events bad 


of the river.” 
| And by reference to another letter from General 
|| Taylor, dated the 26th of April, only three days 
| after that from which | have read the preceding 
se by a | extract, it will be seen that the state of things an- 


Whole || ticipated by General Taylor had occurred. This 
|| is his language: 

| ‘1 regret te report that a parly of dragvons sent out by 
me on the 24th instant, to watch the course of the river 
above, on this bank, became engaged witha very large force 
of the enemy, and after a short affair, in which some sixteen 
were killed and wounded, appear to have been surrounded 
and compelled to surrender. Not one of the party has re- 
turned, except a wounded man sent in this morning by the 
| Mexican Commander, so that [ cannot report with confi 
dence the particulars of the engagement, or the fate of the 
officers, except that Captain Hardee was known to be a 
| prisonerand unhurt. Captain Thornton and Lieutenants 
| Maron and Kane were the other officers. The party was 
| SiXty-three strong. 
‘* Hostilities may now be considered as commenced, and 
I have this day deemed it necessary to call upon the Gover- 
nor of Texas for four regiments of volunteers, two to be 
mounted, and two to serve as foot. As some delay met oc- 
| cur in collecting these troops, [ have also desired the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana to eend out four regiments of infantry as 
soon as practicable. This will constitute an auxiliary force 
of nearly five thousand men, which will be required to pros- 
| eeute the war with energy, and carry it, as it should he, into 
| the enemy’s country. I trust the department will approve 
my course in this matter, and will give the necessary ordere 
to the staff departinents for the supply of this large additional 

| toree.”? 
Thus it appears that General Taylor’s object 
in ordering the blockade of the mouth of the river, 
| was to place General Ampudia in a position which 


| would compel him to make hostile demonstrations. 
| This is what General Taylor reported to the War 
Department on the 23d. What was the next 


movement? What was done on the 24th? Gen- 


Now, | must request the House to mark, that 


posed to do so, could readily have defeated it in 
lt was agreed to in committee by a 
majority of 7, while it passed the House by a ma- 
of 22. 

see from this, Mr. Chairman, that all the 
cracy were 
ter informs 


result of mature reflection on the part of the Whigs. 
We thus see that this proposition of the Whigs 
was adopted by the House, and went to the Senate, | 
here it was also passed; and that on this prop- 
ition Texas was admitted into the Union. On 
going up the hill then, to look for the spring, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had not gone high 
enough. It was a Whig resolution on which 
Texas was admitted. Surely, Mr. Chairman, 
none of us can have forgotten the scenes which 
were exhibited on the occasion. We all of us re- 
member the triumphant joy in which the Whigs 
indulged to intoxication in the event. ‘There were 
bonfires without number; there was the firing of 
cannon; there were festivities; and every evidence of 
exultation because the Whigs had annexed ‘l'exas. 
lt was then bruited abroad as a great triumph, a 
glorious victory achieved by the Whig party. 
And now these gentlemen ali turn about, and tell 


le mpudia did make the demonstration which 
us that the Democracy is alone responsible for the || h#f been expected, and then the first blow was 
annexation of ‘Texas, and all the evils it has | struck, Who then must be responsible for the 


brought in its train, and that in looking for the 
spring of all our present difficulties, we must not 
look to the Whigs, but go higher up the hill. We 
may here see, then, where the true cause of the evil 
lies, if it be an evil, and who is responsible for it. 

What more, Mr. Chairman? It has been charged 
that another and a fruitful source of the difficuiues 
in which we are involved is the war with Mexico, 
and that this war resulted from the rash and un- 
lawful act of Mr. Polk sending troops over the 
Rio Grande. How does this question stand? 

First, | would direct the attention of the House 
to General Taylor’s letter of the 24th of October, 
1845, in which he advised the marching of the 
troops to the Rio Grande, and after being author- 
ized to take his position on the Rio de] Norte, Mr. 
Marcy, the Secretary of War, in his letter of the 
13th of January, 1846, gives General ‘Taylor the | 
following instruction, to wit: 

‘In the positions you may take in carrying out these in- 
structions and other movements that may be made, the use 
of the Rio del Norte may be very convenientif not neces- 
sary. Should you attempt to exercise the right which the 
United States have, in common with "Mexico, to the free 
navigation of this river, itis probabie that Mexico would 


interpose resistance. You witl not attempt to enforce this 
right without further instructions.”? 


Here the Secretary infogms General Taylor 
that he is not to enforce our right to navigate the 
Rio del Norte; and should Mexico show any in- 
clination to resist any attempt on our part to do 
so, he is to make no further attempt unul he shall 
receive instructions from the department. What 
then did General Taylor do? Did he suspend his 
Operations until he received new instructions? No; 
and I do not desire to be understood as throwing 
any censure on the course pursued by General 
Taylor; on the contrary, he orders a Liockade of 
the mouth of the river; and in his letter to the de- 
partment, written on the 23d of April, he reporis 
to the tment what he had done, and the 
reasons which had induced him to adopt this course, 
in the following words: 

“In my last dispatch I advised you that on the receipt of 
General Ampudia’s summons to fall back from my position, 
[ ordered a biockade of the mouth of the Rio Grande, deem- 
ing this measure per ectly proper under the circumcianers, 
and atthe same time, Lue most effierent means of jetiing the 
Mexican Commander understand that this state of guusi 
war was not to be interpreted to his advantage only, while 
we reaped the inconveniences attending it. On te Liu) | 
instant, pursuant to inatructions, Lieutenant Kenshaw, of 
the navy, warned off two American schooners about to enter 


| commencement of the war? The blocking up of 
the mouth of the river led to the first hostile move- 
| ment on the part of the Mexicans; that blockade 
was ordered by Gen. Taylor, and in express viola- 
tion of the instructions given by the Secretary of 
| War; he, therefore, is responsible for the com- 
| mencement of the war. I repeat that i do not 
| mean to condemn Gen. Taylor for taking this step. 
I state the facts, for the purpose of showing that 
the Whigs ought to be held responsible as much 
| as the Democrats. Why can any man doubt 
that the responsibility rests on General Taylor, 
a Whig, and who has been now elected by Whigs 
to be the President of the United States? And 
now these very Whigs, who have heaped the 
highest honors of the Republic on General Taylor, 
| turn round and tell us that everything which was 
done to bring about this war was wrong. Why, 
|| this war seems to have been something like sow- 
| ing the dragon’s teeth, producing a fertile offspring 
of difficulties to the country. 
The member from Massachusetts essures yg that 
| he was so assured of the iniquity of this watPthat 
he voted against all supplies for carriying it on. 
| He was against the war, and he would not feed or 
clothe those who were employed in it. He 
would not vote bread for the army, because the 
' war was all wrong. How does this stand? 
W hat kind of consistency is it which is presenied 
to us by the course of the member from Massa- 
chusetts? He says the war was wrong,'and he 
voted against it. He refuses to give his consent 
| that General Taylor and the troops under his com- 
mand should have supplies of clothing or of food, 
| ard now he has given his assistance to reward 
| General Taylor for his services in this very war, 
| by elevating him to the Presidency of the United 
| States. Did the meinber from Massachusetts in- 
i tend this as a recompense to General Taylor for 
violating the Constitution, to protect which he had 
boand himself by oath? How does this conduct 
of General Taylor contrast with the conduct of 


Lord Effingham, who, in 1775, when required to 
|| unsheath his sword in an unjust war, resigned hia 
commission, and returned his sword to the King 
of Great Britatn ? 

Now, if this war with Mexico was entered into 
in violation of the Constitution, and, on that 
|| ground, the member from Massachusetts voted 
the river with provisions. Yesterday I received from Gen-  #S4inst all supplies for the army engaged ig its pros- 
eral Ampudia @ communication on the subject, a transia- | ecution, why was it right to turn round and make 
tion of which, and my reply, are herewith transmitied. 1 | (ie man who took the responsibility of commen- 


whiubey 
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ane Re ser eee ene. 


Bier Cone..... sr Sess. 


cing it President of the United States? ‘This man, | 


dmission of California—Mr. A. | 


where it exists, and no other power has the right to 


to whom the member from Massachusetts denied || control at. ‘ 


| 


bread to support his. army, because he had entered | 
on an unholy war, he now loads with honors, and 
places him in the presidential chair. ‘The member 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Asumun] talks about 
the Democracy ‘bringing on the country all the 
troubles in which we are involved, and tells us that 
we must go higher up the hillto find the spring, | 


Of recent date, and especially so since the late 
presidential election, there has been some moves 
made of a more serious character upon this sub- 
ject than at any former period of our national ex- 
istence, which has caused much alarm and many 
bitter things to be said by the South (and very 

too) against the non-slaveholding States of 


| justly, 
and that it wae the annexation of Texas which || this Uaion for an unwarrantable and an officious 
has flooded us with the bitter waters of the present | interference with the institutions of the South. 


strife. Lhave shown, Mr. Chairman, that it was 


My object in introducing this subject and -pre- 


General as whom the Whigs have elected || senting it to the minds of my hearers on this oc- 


Preaident w 
position which left him no alternative buta hostile 
demonstration; that it was therefore General Tay- 
lor who struck the-first blow and thus brought on 
the war. ¢ 


0 placed the Mexican General in a | easion is, (and 1 will now avow it,) to ascertain, if I 
|| can, whether the South has been contributing and 


| fostering the course that their northern brethren 


| have been 
And General Taylor is a Whig, and |) 


has been rewarded with the Presidency by the || 


Whige. It is clear, therefore, that the Whigs are 
responsible forthe war, and it is impossible that 
they can escape from this responsibility. 


| 
i 
| 
1 
| 


There are many other things which I intended || 


to siny, but time will not pernmsit me to go into the 
other sabjects | had proposed to touch. All that 1 


rsuing, and in fact if she has not 
made he 
that have been recently made. 

A few plain facts will show how this matter 
stands. Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, of Boston, Mas- 
sachueetts, is the person who first introduced the 
Wilmot proviso, or firebrand, into the Congress of 
the United States. On the first of February, 1 


| he offered it as an amendment to the Oregon bill, 


regret is, that during the remarks which I have | 


felt it my duty to say in reply to the member from 

Maseachusetts, the les Speaker of this House, I 

have not had the satisfaction which I should have | 
derived from his presence. I have much wished | 
for his presence while I have made this effort for | 
his edification, He is rarely absent from his seat; | 
and | am particularly unfortunate that it should | 
have happened that he is absent at this first mo- | 
ment in which [ have been able to obtain the floor. 

Although [ have been thus compelled to say what | 


I have said in his absence, 1 have no doubt when || 


he returns to his seat, that he will make a r it 
and that I shall be placed under the necessifPof | 
repeating whatl have now said. 

In conclusion, f will only say, as relates to this 
negro question, that I trust and hope in God's 
name—and hope there is no irreverence in making 
this appeal, which I do with all solemnity, for, if 
I know myself, and the deep interest which | as 
well as others around me have in the welfare of | 


eur country and the harmonious working of our || 
institutions—~I trast aod hope that Whigs and | 


| 
} 
i 
1 
i 
i 


long before Mr. Wiimot occupied a seat in Con- 
gress; during the same Congress he voted against 
the admission of Florida into the Union as a State 
because slavery was tolerated by her corstitution. 
This was the beginning of Wilmot provisoes in 
modern times. After this, atthe 30th Congress, Mr. 
Winthrop was a candidate for Speaker of the Uni- 
ted States House of Representatives, and was elec- 
ted by southern votes, and without them he could 


| not have been elected. Immediately after the elec- 


| 
| 
} 


| 


Ieniocrata, the reflecting, the patriotic, the intelli- | 
gent of both parties wiil look to the extent, to the || 


ength, and breadth, and height of this momentous 
question, | trust that, looking to the amount of 
publie prosperity and tranquillity and happiness, 


| same side in polities with the Speaker. 


tion, by the rules of the House, it is made the duty 
of the Speaker to divide the House into thirty-seven 
standing committees. The committees are nothing 
more than so many laboratories, into which the 
legislation of the country is thrown while in a 


|| crude state for the purpose of giving it form and 
fashion; hence the importance of a proper con- | 


struction and complexion being given to the com- 
mittees of the House—the legisiauon always par- 
taking of their bias. ‘Twenty-four chairmen out 
of the thirty-seven were taken by this Boston 
Speaker from the non-slaveholding Siates, leaving 
only thirteen to be distributed between the fifteen 
slave States. I find, by reference to the list of 
standing committees, that all of them are oa the 
| also find 


| that there are eight sovereign-States of this Union 
| that are not even honored with a chairman—seven 


as well as to the great value of the property, which || 
ave all involved in the adjustment of our present || ) aro’ ) 
gia, Arkansas, Missouri, Texas, Michigan, Wis- 


difficulty, they will be brought to feel that the 
preservation of this Union oughtto be the object 


which ie paramount to all other considerations, || 
1 believe, Mr. Chairman, that slavery itself has || 


its foundation, and will find ite perpetuity, in the 
Union, and the Union its continuance by a non- 
interference with the institution of slavery. 
Iniitonclusion, I feel it my duty to say to some 
of my ultra southern friends, and especially to 
that portion of them who call themselves Whigs, 
and who, as [ believe, have contributed very ma- 
terially to bringing about the present state of 
things, by codperating with the anti-slavery men 
of the North in the election of General 


be the first to come forward and accept of any | 
reasonable adjustment of our pending difficulties, 
and not assame to be the exclusive protectors 
and defenders of the South. 

[ said in an address that I made to a portion of | 
my constituents, during the last summer, I bad 
collected a series of facts, which I thought estab- 
lished this fact most conclusively, which I will now 
add to my speech by way of addenda, to wit: 

tn throwing out these general remarks upon the 
subject of slavery it has not been for the 
of advocating its establishment or its abolition; but 
for the purpose of presenting its immense magni- 
tude as interwoven with our political system—the 
social and commercial relation it bears to the civ- 
ilized world, and the great calamity that must be- 
fall this nation by an excited and premature agita- 
tion ov the part of the Federal Government. My 
position is, that has no power to interfere 
with the subject of j that i is an institution 
local in its er, and peculiar to the States 


aylor || 
and Mr. Filmore to the Presidency and Vice Pres- || 
idency of the United States, that they ought to || 


out of theeight are Democratic. The States not 
honored with achairman are South Carolina, Geor- 


|| consin, and Rhode Island—having twenty-five 


Representatives, but no chairman. 
The compromise bill, as it was commonly ealled, 


|| settling the slavery question in California, and giv- 


ing the people thee a government—passed the 

Senate about the close of the first session of the 
| 30th Congress—was sent to the Honse of Repre- 
| sentatives, and was there laid on the table by south- 
| ern wotes, leaving the whole question open for 
future agitation. 

General Taylor and Millard Fillmore were pre- 


| sented to the nation as candidates for the Presi- 


dency and Vice Presidency. Their opinions upon 
the slavery question were published, and should 
have been known by the whole South, and for the 
purpose of refreshing the memory of some I will 


| again refer to them; they are as follows: 


From the Signal’s editorial, an Abolition paper 
published ia Cincinnati, Ohio: 


| “The old political issues may postponed un the 
| The old political i be ed under 
| pressure of circumstances; and as for the new—those 
coming events whie cast their shadows before—let it be 
undefstood that the only path of safety for those who may 
hereafter fill the presidential office is to restin the discharge 
of executive functions, and let the legistative will of the 
people find utterence and enactment. The American peo- 
le are about to assume the responsibility of framing the 
fostitutions of the Pacific States. We have no fears for the 
issue, if the arena of the high debate is the assemblies of 
the people and their representative halls. The extension 
over the continent beyond the Rio Grande of the ordinance 
of 1787 is an object too high and permanent to be baftied by 
presidential vetoes. All that we ask of the incumbent of 
the highest office under the Constitution is to hold his hand, 
to bow to the will of the e@ as promulgated in tegisla- 
tive forms, and restrain Executive action in its appro- 
priate channels. Give us an honest administration of the 
Government, and an end to all cabals of a Cabinet—all in- 
ierferences from the White House to sway or 
4 





thware doo uetion of the Ameriean people. 


tae 


hnson. 


particeps criminis to all the moves | 
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" idisoadaes cian | 
In answer to the above editorial General 

lor addressed’ to the editor the following ety: 

|| Mark well the words, “high opinion and dees; 

|| approval:”” a decided 
“ ei oy pe ay or Occuratios, 

Gin: I hawe the honor to a Samet ooh 

Tan the Suet’ the ah Aor eh ag 


. 

* With these remarks, [ trust you will 

briefly replying to you, which I do with 7 Mahe Pe ce 
“ees the sentiments and views embraced ig 
* With many wishes for your prosperity in 

usefulness in the spbere in which your esta ae = spent 
|| are embarked, IT beg to acknowledge myself, most wuly 
|| respeetfully, your obedient servant, ~~ 

Mi a wae EAE 
or 
«Jas. W. Tavtor, Esq. Cincinnati, Ohio & 
In this connection I will read an ext 
7 y ; Tact fr 
Mr. Millard Fillmore’s letter, viz: " 
Burrato, October } 
Sin: Your communication of the 15th inst., as a 
of a cominittee appointed by “ The Anti-Slavery ofthe 
| county of Evie,” bas just come 10 hand. You solic ny 
ee ae the eee interrogatories ; y 
Ist. you believe that petitions to Congress on 
ject of slavery and the slave ‘trade ought to be pre 
read, and respectfully eousidered by the representatives a 
the people? 
2d. Are you opposed to the annexation of Texas to thiy 
Union, ender any circumstances, 80 long as slaves are held 
therein? 
3d. Are you in favor of Congress exercising all the eon. 
stitutional power it possesses to abolish the internal slaye 
trade between the States? 
| 4th. Are you in favor of immediate tegistation for the 
|| abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia? 
Iam much engaged, and have no.time to enter into a 
|| argument or to explain at length my reasons for my opinio 
Y Opinion, 
I shall, therefore, content myself for the present by answer. 
| ing ALL your interrogatories in the AFFIRMATIVE, and leave 
| for some future occasion a more extended discussion of 
the subject, MILLARD FILLMORE, 
~For the purpose of showing most conciusively 
that General Taylor and Millard Fillmore both en. 
tertained the same opinion on the subject of sla. 
very, I read an extract from General Taylor's 
letter written shortly before the election. Ip his 
letter dated at East Pascagoula, September 4, 
1848, he says: 

“ And I may add, that the emotions were increased by 
associating my name with that of the distinguished citizen 
of New York, whose acknowledged abitities and sound con. 
|| servative opinions might have justly entitied him to the firet 
place on the ticket.” 


It will be understood by all who hear me, by 
reference to the extract, thatthe opinions of Gen- 
| eral Taylor and Mr. Fillmore on the subject of 
slavery were the same, notwithstanding this con- 
|| clusive proof, omitting many other facts of a similar 

character. In the election of November last, a 
majority of the piovebolding, States cast their elec 
toral votes for Taylor and Fillmore. 

The States for Taylor. The States for Cass. 
Delaware ..... neg oneee 3 1. Virginia. ... cece. nrees "i 


. Maryland 8 2 Mississippi.........+++ 6 
North Carolina........ Il 3. Alabama,... ........ 


teeter et eeweee 





} 
Kentucky 
"TENNESSE «6445-600 eee 13 6. Arkansas ...... 0000-0 
< ROUNTETEEE b cane ctiaeces 6 7. South Carolina........ 
Gi PINE RTS 


ewe e ewe tereee 


wee ew ee eee ee eh tle SEREDIUPLLE Dee ee ee were rere 


MEP Serr 


66 
The whole electoral vote given for Taylor.......++«+- 
The whole electoral vote given for Cass.......-.. «+ 17 


Majority for Taylor.... 
It will be at once perceived that if the southern 
States had cast their electoral votes for Cass, thet 
he could have been elected President by a ma- 
jority of thirty votes, and then all would have 
Bat for the f showi conclu: 
t for purpose of showing more 
sively what the South has been doing to encourage 
the agitation of the slavery question to the North, 
I will now contrast the position of General Cass 
and William O. Butler, with that of General Tay- 
‘| lor and Millard Fillmore. B 
On the Ist of March, 1847, he voted in the Sen- 
ate of the United States against the Wilmot 
viso, offered as an amendment to the Three Mi- 
lion Bill. 
On the 
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is the 30th of May, 1848, in his letter aecept- ] 
oe the nomination for the Presidency, by the Bal- ! 
ng Convention, he most cordially approved of || 
veh resolution, adopted by that body, in which || 
\| power Was denied to the Federal Government || 
e erfering in any manner with the institution of || 
ae in the several States of this Union, “or | 
~— incipient steps in relation thereto.” H 
a the quintuple treaty, he stood firm by the ! 
gouth; also on the tariff of ’46. In addition to all || 
this, he was @ tried soldier, an undoubted patriot, || 
s ripe scholar, a statesman of the largest experi- 
ence, both at home and abroad, and better than all, 
py instinet and practice, a gentleman. And to 
make assurance doubly sure, William O. Butler, | 
yhich is only another name for true southern | 
chivalry, was placed upon the ticket with him. 
The South, a majority of the slaveholding States, | 
jecided in the presidential election, that they pre- 
ferred Taylor and Fillmore, to Cass and Butler. 
Immediately after the election, we see it claimed 
as a great triumph of the North over the South, 
upon the free-soil question. Mr. Hale of the 
Senate, the distinguished Abolitionist from New 
Hampshire, in a speech delivered in the Senate of 
the United States, made use of the following lan- 
guage. The remarks were made in reply to Mr. 
Cameron, who claimed the election of General 
Taylor as a decision against the tariff of 46, viz: 

«So far as | know anything about the late contest, which 
hasbeen decided so happily for the minds of some and net 
quiteso happilyfor others, this matterdid not enter very much 
jnto the canvass. ‘The only question, sir, that was agitated 
in the northern States, so far as my observation goes, was 
this: Whether General Taylor or Mr. Van Buren, was the 
most genuine free-soil candidate. (It was contended by 
those who have been successful in the issue, that General 
Tavior Was & true bone fide, real, genuine, Simon Pure free- 
soil candidate, and that Mr. Van Buren and his friends were 
spurious misnomers, and had no right to claim this free-soil 
platform 5 andif the result has settled anything, so far as 
me observation in the northern States extends, it is this : 
Phat General Taylor is the free-soil candidate, and was 
seleeted as such, And [ think it was unfair to the great | 
Free-Soil party, that have been triumphant, who have suc- 
ceeded in electing their man, to come in and claim any of 
these secondary and subordinate interests as predominant. 
But the thing should be taken as itis; and the verdict of 
the people ia, that the true free-soil candidate at the last 
election Was Taylor.” 

Since the election of Mr. Winthrop, of Boston, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, General || 
Taylor and Mr, Fillmore, President and Vice | 
President of the United States, the northern States 
seem to have taken fresh encouragement in their 
extreme opposition to southern slavery, At the 
last session of the 30th Congress, there were a 
series of resolutions brought forward upon the 
subject. The first by Mr. Palfrey, of Massa- 
chusetts, the object of which was to repeal all 
laws recognizing the existence of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. On the question of leave 
to introduce the bill, the vote stood, for leave 69, 
against it 82. The next was a resolution offered 
by Mr. Root, of Ohio, instructing the Commit- 
tee on Territories to report bills forthwith, ex- 
cluding slavery from the newly-acquired Terri- 
tories of California and New Mexico; which was 
done. The vote for the resolution was 107, against 
it 8). (With what great unfairness this proposition 
comes from a northern man, when we consider 
whose blood and treasure were poured out in the 
acquisition of those territories. he South sent to 
the battle-field of Mexico forty-five thousand six 
hundred volunteers, while the North sent onl 
twenty-three thousand and thirty-four, which is 
nearly two to one in numbers, and three to one in 
proportion to the, population of the North and 

outh; and now if he proposes to emigrate with 
bis property to the soil he purchased with his blood 
and his treasure, he is told by the northern men, 
ho—you must stay where you am), This was 
followed by a proposition of Mr, J. R. Giddings, 
another member from the State of Ohio, to a 
law authorizing an election to be held in the District 
of Columbia, to determine by vote whether slavery 
should longer exist in said District. This bill, as 
Lean by Mr. Giddings himself, was intended 
0 let slaves and free negroes come to the same 
wievher and vote with the white sopebiianin 
on the question of slavery. On motion to 
tais bill on the table, the vote stood, for it 106, 
nstit 79. ‘The next was a proposition of Mr. 
Di oes York, that ea mmittee on the 
aay” Y amvia report a bill, as soon as prac- 
ticable, prohibiting the slavé trade in the District; | 
New Sertrs—No. 43. 
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|| which proposition was adopted. The vote stood || 


| will of their respective owners, their heirs and legal repre- 


| a8, lovers of this glorious Union, come forward 


|| join in one fraternal band, and make one solemn | 
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Thé Slavery Question—Mr. Dimmick. 
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THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


98 for, and 88 against. The next and last propo- | 
sition of this series I will refer to, is the one brought | SPEECH OF MR. M. M. DIMMICK, 
forward by Mr. Lincoln, a member from the State |, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


of Illinois, which is as follows: 
“ Sec. 4. That all persons now within said District law- In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuvurspar, June 6, 1850. 


fully held as slaves, or now owned by any person or persons 
now resident within said District, shall remain such at the | In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Constitution of California. 
Mr. DIMMICK said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: At this late period of the ses- 
sion, during which the subject of slavery has been 
the all-absorbing theme of discussion, to the ex- 


sentatives: Provided, That any such owner, or his legal 
representatives, may at any lime receive from the treasury 
of the United States the fall value of his or her slave of the || 
class in this section mentioned ; upon which such slave || 
shall be forthwith and forever free: nd provided further, 
That the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be a board 
for determining the value of such slaves as their owners may : . a: : 
desire to emancipate under this section, and whose duty it | clusion of almost every other object of legisla- 
shall he to hold a session for the purpose on the first Mon- || tion—a subject which has occupied the loftiest 
day, of each ealnodag month ; kc, preaive ehineelicwsous, aed, || intellects of this country, in both branches of our 
on {satisfactory evidence in each case, that the person pre- | : eal , : 
sented for vafehtion is a slave, and of the class in this =i | National Legislature, | do not indulge the hope 
that I shall be able to reflect any additional light, 


tion mentioned, and is owned by the applicant, shall value : é 
such slave at his or her full cash value, and give to the ap- || or present, for the consideration of the committee, 


plicant an order on the treasury for the amount, and also to | any views which are new. 
Mas aco ay ieee ie tt || Since I entered upon the discharge of my duties 
Here is a bill boldly presented to the Congress || ag a Representative, my influence, humble as it 
of the United States, which proposes to pay for may have been, has not contributed to swell the 
the negroes in the District of Columbia out of the |) tide of sectional or political excitement which has 
treasury of the Union! or in other words, to take || so profoundly agitated our country. Witha deep 
in part the price of the negro out of the pocket of || an abiding sense of the cqnstitutional obliga- 
the owner, and the SURES Pert out of the pocket of || tion which I, as a citizen of This vast Republic, 
the non-slaveholder, and then torn them loose | owe to our common country, paramount to all 
upon the country, If this is done in the District || other political duties, and increased, if possibie, 
of Columbia, it will be followed up in the States, by that official oath which was administered to 
which will lead to fixing a debt upon the Federal every member of this House, to support and 
Government, of twelve hundred millions of dollars, || maintain the Constitution of this Union, I have 
which has been alluded to in a preceding portion endeavored, in spirit and in truth, by vote and 
of my remarks, as being the value of all the slaves | speech, in and out of this Hall, sacredly to per- 
in the United States. ‘ ‘ | form this patriotic obligation. | have not preached 
My object has not been to argue this question, || disunion, or endeavored to engender sectional feel- 
but to present it, in connection with some few facts, | ings or hatred, nor have | striven to arouse preju- 
to the candid and thinking of all parties, It isa |) dices or passions,—to alarm the fears orto weaken 
question upon which the Whigs and Democrats of || the sacred bonds of friendship, truth, and interest, 
the South can, and one upon which they must ||! between the various portions of this Republic, 
unite. We must now be convinced that Congress |! upon which alone the safety of this Union is 
will not be arrested in legislation upon this ques- | based. My desire has been to still the storm, and 
tion, by atimely and judicious exercise of that || to counsel forbearance and concession. It was 
conservative principle, the veto, by the Executive. || in that spirit that this Union was formed. It is 
If we here in the South have been led astray by | that spirit which can alone happily support and 
party and excitement, or by the dazzling allure- | uphold it; and in this spirit | propose to examine 
ments of military glory, now, when the excite- || the subject now under consideration—to present, 
ment of the occasion 1s Over, aod reason has again |) not exclusively,a northern or southern picture, as 
resumed her empire—as honest men, as patriots, || reflected through the medium of minds warped 
and prejudiced by sectional feeling and local in- 
terest, but to exhibit, at least to the view of my 
constitueney, some of the préminent facts and ar- 
guments which are urged, pro and con, both by 
the North and South, and then to indicate the 
course which shall influence my action on this 

disturbing question. 

California, the golden Star of the West, should 
| be received into the constellation of States. I re- 
gard her admission, finally, as one of my col- 


and take your stand against the encroachments of 
the North, through Congress, upon southern insti- 
tutions, and thereby save the Constitutjon from 
violation, and the States from dismemberment. If 
Congress keeps up the agitation, and commences | 
legislation upon this momentous question, the fric- | 
tion will be so great, the excitement become so | 
intense, diffusing itself from the centre along the | 
great arteries of the nation, until the whole body | 


politic will wax so hot, that this mighty Union || jeagues has said, a foregone conclusion, unless our 
will melt in twain. Is there one in this large || southern friends shall so far forget their own true 


assembly to-day, who hears me—is there one || interests, as well as that of the countr I, b 
; y, and, by 
throughout the length and breadth of this broad |) device or stratagem, of doubtful constitutionality, 


Confederacy, while standing in full view of the | arrest all action on the subject; thus defeating and 


grand arch of human liberty, so beautifully and | stifling the voice of the nation, and a very large 
gracefully composed of thirty sovereign States, majority of their representatives in Congress. I 
reared by the toil of our fathers and cemented || cannot believe that any necessity will exist, which 
with their blood, so lost to patriotism, so vile in || wilj lead to this unwise policy. The objections to 
his nature, so diabolical in spirit, as to lay impious || the manner of her organization—to her population, 
hands upon the magnificent structure, and topple || boundaries and territory, are, in my judgment, 
it to the ground, crushing all beneath the only || unsubstantial, either on the score of constitution- 
hope and last experiment of man’s capability for || ality or expediency. She is already substantially 
self-government, buried amid its crumbling ruins? || State, duly constituted—calied into existence by 
If there be such an one, I would, in the sincerity || the voice of the people, and clothed with the attri- 
of my heart, invoke the weightiest sentence, the || putes of sovereignty; and no power of Congress 
most withering anathema, upon him, I see a re- || oan divest her rightially of her political organiza 
ply. in every countenance—I hear an inquiring) tion, or disrobe her of her sacred prerogatives. 
exclamation from every heart— || We should not venture to annihilate her state organ- 
a cabtideaaaaianhean ene eenrds of heaven, || ization, and remand her to territorial dependence, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man || ler domain, although vast, is still considerably 
Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin?” | less than Texas, nor can she ever equal New 
Let me make an appeal to the North and to the || York or Pennsylvania in population, power, 
South, to the East, and West to the Whigs and || wealth or resourees. Wherefore, then, fear her 
to the Democrats—to all—to come forward, an.! || growing greatness? Why distrust the loyalty of 
her sons to our Union—why the fear that, at some 
resolve, that we will stand by the Constitution of | remote period, they may attempt ‘reason and dis- 
the country and all its compromises, as ovr only |) union, in the erection of an independent republic 
ark of safety—as the paliadium of our civil and | on the Pacific coast? The great mass of her peo 
religious Jiberty; that we will cling to it as the | ple are our friends, our countrymen, who iove; 
mariner clings to the last plank, when night and || with patriotic devotion, our glorious American 
the tempest close around him. '| Union! They will read and impress upon the 
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hearts of the present and rising generations the 
eer t ments of the Farewell Addresses of Washing- 
ton and Jackson, in which thes will know no 
North, no South, no East, no West, no Atlantic 
or Pacific, no geographical distinctions, but one 
country, one Union, now and forever one and in- 
diviaibie ! 

Then, let her be admitted as a distinct proposi- 
tion, or united with territorial bills for New Mex- 
ico and Utah without the proviso, and she shall re- 
ceive my vote! Admit her into the Union, and 


destiny which God, Nature, and her people have 
destined she shall accomplish. 


} 


| 
| 


| 
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The Slavery Question—Mr. Dimmick. 


[June ¢ 
a 
Ho. or Reps, 


oo 


’ 


ereignh power remains undiminished within the | deed of tranfer, embracin oa, 


States or people, except in those cases in which 


|| it has expressly and exclusively been trans- 


ferred to the United States. Powers nc’ delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the Biates; are reserved to the 


! States respectively, or the people thereof, ‘That 


} 


i 
i 


| 


| 
send her on her way rejoicing to fulfill the high || 


W hat is the constitutional power of Congress over || 
the territories? Can Congress exercise the interpo- 


sition invoked by the friends of the Wilmot proviso? 


and what are the arguments for and against its con- | 


mtitutionality ? 
it is contended, that, under that clause which gives 
Congress power to make ‘all needful rules and 


regulations respecting the territory or other prop- | 
erty of the United States,” this authority is not | 


found. That it was never within the contemplation 
of the framers of the Constitution to invest Congress 


legislation on the subject of slavery was not one 
of the national objects or purposes for which this 
Government was formed, and that Congress can- 
not do collaterally, or by indircetion, what it can- 
not do directly. That a restriction of slavery 
extension will virtually result in ultimate abolition 
within the States where it now exists, and is there- 
fore declared unconstitutional; and it is asserted, 
that if this proviso is passed, disunion will follow, 


| peaceably if possible, forcibly if necessary. 


By some, on the part of the South, || 


On the other hand, what are the arguments 
which may be advanced by those who favor the 
constitutionality of the proviso? It is claimed by 
some under that clause which gives to Congress 
the power to make ‘‘all needful rules and regula- 
tions reapecting the territory or other property 


'| of the United States;” that the word “territory” 


with any jurisdiction which could affect the social || 
or domestic relations of the people who inhabit || 


the territories, or 


erete upon and bifid the person of the individual. | 
That this word ‘ territory,’’ used in the connec- | 


tion in which it oceurs, means land, according to 


the judicial interpretation given by the Supreme | 
Court of the United States, and that the true || 
meaning of the clause is, that Congress bas power | 
to make all such needful rules and regulations re- | 
specting the land and other property of the United | 


States. That it never could have been intended to 


arm Congress with a power to destroy the capital || 
and property of the citizen without compensation, | 
which, it is said, this proviso, if passed, will | 
That the Genera! Government is the | 


accomplish. 
trustee of the several States—that each State is 
equul—that the slave States, in their sovereign 


capacity, as well as their citizens, may carry their | 
slave property into this territory with safety, and | 


that Congress can pass no act inconsistent with 
the equality of sovereign States, nor can it make 
a distinction te the disadvantage of, or exclude 


which are common property, acquired by the 
joint efforts, blood and treasure of all. That sla- 
very is a political institution, guarantied by the 
Constitution, and would be there, unimpaired by 


any Mexican laws in force at the time of the | 


acquisition of tne territory. That, to give effect to 
this prohibition, would necessarily prevent the 
slaveholder from removing to these territories, or 
impose the manifest wrong of dissolving the do- 
mestic relation which exists between him and his 
slaves. That the necessity of the Government is 
the foundation of the constitutional charter, and 
beyond that necessity the General Government 
can claim pene in derogation of State sover- 
eignty, and that all 





people that are not expressly prohibited or ex- | 


cluded. 
marked out with clearness and precision the extent 


That the framers of the Constitution | 


of the power of the General Government, as evi- | 


cenced in the grant of exclusive legislation over 
the District of Columbia, and the exercise of like 


authority over all places purchased by the consent | 


of the Legislature of the State in which the same 
shall be, for the erection of forts, dock-yards, ar- 
senals, magazines, and other needful buildings. 


That the words and phraseology here used are | 


such, conveying the clear grant of power over the 
District, and other places, before alluded to, as to 
negative the conclusion that the grant, in segard 
to the territory, was intended to impart authority 
to legislate on the subjects of the internal policy 
of the territories, and therefore the power does 
not exist, and cannot be exercised. Entertaining 
these opinions, it is claimed that the stability of 
the Union chiefly depends upon the reasonable 
confidence which the various: members of this 
Confederacy have in each other. This confidence 
is the main pillar of its strength, and we cannot 
live after we shall cease to trusteach other. If 
the two sections are to d each other as ene- 
mies, seeking ities to injure and distress, 
they will not long hold together, but secession or 
disunion must inevitably follow. That the sov- 


pass laws which should op- || 


has a compound or two-fold meaning ; that it is 
not only land which is intended, but the dominion 
or sovereignty over it. If it meant only land, it is 
said, the framers of the Constitution were pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in the selection of the word ter- 
ritory. Why not use the word land instead of 
territory, which latter, according to the definition 
as given by lexicographers, signifies not only land, 
but dominion over it?—as for instance, ‘‘a tract 
of land belonging to and under the dominion of a 
State, lying ata distance from the parent country 


India Company, the Territories of the United 
States, the Territory of Michigan, and the North- 
west Territory.”” ‘These latter distriets of coun- 
try, when received into the Union and acknowl- 
edged as States, lose their appellation of territories; 
so that, in this sense, it means land and dominion 
over it. So by other clauses in the Constitution, 
the words **tomake needful rules and regulations,”’ 
it is claimed, justifies legislation by Congress on 


| and over the subjects to which they refer, as, to 


regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 


| the States; with the Indian tribes; to establish a 
any one of its members from these territories, || 


uniform rule of naturalization; to coin money and 


| regulate the value thereof; to make rules concern- 


_ ing captures on land and water; to make rules for || 


| the government anderegulation of land and naval 
| forces, and ‘to make ail laws which shall be ne- 
| cessary and proper to carry into execution the 


foregoing powers, and all others vested by this 


| Constitution in the General Government, or in 


any department or officer thereof.”’ And, under 
this clause, to make needful rules and regulations 


| respecting the territory, it is claimed the power is 


specific and express to make such laws as are 


| needful or appropriate; and thus secure those ter- 


| war and treaty-making power. 


| ing the same. 


ritories, and the people who are to occupy them, 


n of | in all coming time, from the great political misfor- 
rights remain in the State or |, 


tune of slavery. 

By others, again, this right is claimed under the 
It is claimed that 
the right to acquire territory is an incident of this 
authority, and with it follows the duty of govern- 
That it was not the purpose of the 


| framers of the Constitution to enumerate ail the 


powers of the Government in express terms, be- 
cause to do so would load it with all the complex 
detail of a code of private jurisprudence. That the 
end involves the means necessary to carry it into 
eiiect, and that the means necessary to the enjoy- 


| ment of a grant or acquisition always are implied. 


In tracing the history of this question, from the 
period of the adoption of the Articles of Confed- 
eration in 1778, we find that in the 2d article of 
the Confederation ‘teach State retains its sover- 
eignty and independence, and every power, juris- 
diction, or right, which is not by this Confedera- 
tion expressly delegated to the United States in 
Congress assembled;’’ and Congress was also au- 
thorized to make treaties and alliances. 

In 1780, Congress passed an act recommending 
the States to cede to her their unappropriated land 
or territory. In 1784, Virginia, in pursuance of 
that act, transferred, assigned, and conveyed to 
the United States all right, title and claim, as well 
of soil as jurisdiction, which she had to the North- 
west Territory. Connecticut, in 1786, made a 








soil fear dealin: 
South Carolina, in 1737, conveyed her puttin 
territory with like powers. ‘Geor gia seiasipn| 
ceded both soil and jurisdiction, on the ieee 
conditions stipulated in the ordinance of 1787 = 
cepting only that article which forbids Shiters, 
In 1803, the First Consul of the French Rea: 
desiring to give the United States a stron a 
of his friendship, ceded the territory of Losin 
with the sovereignty, in as full a manner et 
same was acquired by the French Republic ¢...° 
the King of Spain. So in the grant of Ploride 
we received a cession of soil and sovereigns 
/ Under the Articles of Confederation, wiser; 
he States reserved all powers not express! rn 
gated to the United States, Congress, on thre 13th 
of June, 1787, passed the celebrated Ordinan. 
which interdicted slavery and involuntary ian 
tude from the Northwest Territory; and this ph 
it is said, received the sanction of all the ie’ 
bers, with one exception, and that one was a 
New York. At the first session of Congrene 
under the present Constitution, in 1789, ay 4 
was passed, reciting in its preamble tha 


t, In order 


that the ordinance for the government of 1), 


Northwest Territory may continue to have full 
force and effect, it was requisite that certain pro. 
visions should be made, so as to adapt the same 


| to the present Constitution, and that, in all the 


States which have been formed out of territo 
covered by this ordinance, including Ohio, Indiang 
Illinois, and part of Michigan, Congress has vir. 


‘tually reénacted the ordinance of 1787, imposing 


this slavery restriction when territorial gover). 


‘ || ments were given them. And if (say the adyo. 
or seat of government, as the territory of the East || 


cates of this proviso) Congress did, and could, 
under the more limited delegation of power, viven 
by the Articles of Confederation, pass this ord. 
nance of 1787, cannot Congress, under the present 


| Constitution, reénact the same? For it must not )e 


forgotten that, under the Confederation, the pow. 
ers of the General Government were too restricted: 


hence its weakness and the necessity of forming 


a more efficient government under the Constiy- 


|| tion—to enlarge the sphere of its authority, to 
|| form a more perfect union, &c. 
| this ordinance has prevented the introduction of 


It is claimed that 


slavery in all that vast region; that its constitu. 


| tionality has never been questioned in any court 


of law where the principle it involves has been 
invoked. {It has been the subject of adjudication 


'| in all the State courts covered by the ordinance, 
‘and in Michigan, Mississippi, and perhaps other 


southern States, as well as in the Supreme Court 


of the United States, in all of which it has never 
been questioned, or if it was, the courts affirmed 
| the power, and gave effect to the principle; that the 


authority is not confined tu the specific grants, but all 
the necessary incidents of the grant are included by 
implication, and the power is given, in express 
terms, to make all laws necessary to effect the ob- 
ject designed. 

It is again said, that, prior to the Confederation 
and Constitution, the power of the States to govern 
their respective territories is a proposition which 
cannot be denied; that Virginia could govern her 
Northwest territory prior to her deed of cession 
conveying the soil and sovereignty to the United 
States; that she surrendered this sovereignty, and, 
as well as the other States, surrendered the war 
and treaty-making power and the right to acquire 
territory; that this authority to govern territory 
once existed, and that it cannot be annihilated. 
It must bea present, existing, active principle; and 
where does it reside but in the Government of the 
United States? Did the States yield to the Gen- 
era: Government the treaty-making power and its 
incidents? This seems to be admitted, and it 's 
claimed that the right to acquire and the right to 
govern are but the incidents of that authority. 
total denial of the power of Congress to govern & 
territory not having sufficient population to war- 
rant giving them a territorial government, would 
place the inhabitants thereof beyond the protecting 
care of the nt Government. They might re- 
main without any laws except those which the 
strong dictate to the weak. These evils would 
have existed in the Indian territories had not Con- 
gress extended her cting care over them, 

eclared the rights to be observed, the wrongs 0 
be eschewed, and punished offences committed 
therein. In this cues before the territory has ac- 
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The Slavery Question—Mr. Dimmick. 


pulation which could well sustain and || dium of the exercise of power is not a denial of 


ans P orvitontal government, it is claimed that || the abstract right of Congress, but a recognition 
on) any exists for Congress to exercise her || of the just principle, founded in expediency and 
al | 


cerning power over the infant territories where | propriety, which allows the people of the territo- 
interest and general welfare demand it, and || ries to make their own rules and regulatiors. And 
a they desire the interposition of Congress in \ I believe, in every territorial bill which has been | 
= behalf. So soon, however, as population |} formed from(the commencement of the Govern- 
~ justify Congress in giving them a territorial || ment, even under the Confederation, there is a 
+ ernment, it is our duty to do so, and let them |; reservation of power to annul any territorial law 
= their own rules and regulations, and when || which Congress may disapprove. 
= have increased to @ suitable number, allow 
= to make their State constitution, republican 
‘. its character, and call for admission into the || t ohit 
Union of States. | ized by any law or constitution in these territories, 
When it is remembered that the framers of the || but forbidden. ‘The territory is free—no law can | 
Constitution submitted sundry propositions to the |) make itmore so. Will it go there? Icis believed 
Convention, to the effect that Congress should legis- | the country is not adapted to slave labor—that slave | 
inte in all cases to which the separate States are in capital, like all other capital, is timid, and will seek | 
competent, tonegative all laws passed by the several || only those certain employments where there is a 
Sates contravening the Articles of the Union or || well-grounded reason to believe there will be a 
any treaty existing under the authority thereof, as || profitable return to the owner, and that this is the 


most, precarious of all kinds of property; that | 


| the climate and soil are inimical to its introduc- | 


Does there exist a necessity for the exercise of || 
this power? Is slavery there? [tis said not. Do |) 
the laws now in force prohibitit? [tis not legal- || 





the harmony of the United States might be inter- || 
rupted by the exercise of individual legislation,— 
this view of the case seems to be strengthened. 

jt is claimed that the jurisdiction of a nation 
within its own territory is necessarily exclusive 
snd absolute, and susceptible of no limitation not 
imposed by itself; that there is no such imposed || 
by the Constitution, on Congress, over the sulject || which would justify the exercise of the nation’s | 
of slavery in the territories ; that the President and || power to prohibit it. If slaves were carried there 
two-thirds of the Senate may make a treaty ac- || by their masters, there being no law on the sub- 
quire territory, and stipulate therein for the pass- || ject, how could they be held in servitude ?—under | 
we of alaw by Congress prohibiting or introdu- || what code of laws would the slave render service 
cing slavery. 

Could the Mexican Government, in the exercise 
of her sovereign power in her treaty with this 
Government, have exacted a stipulation that the || the slave at any time in sickness and distress, and | 
Congress of the United States should pass a law | what law of the territory, there being none, could 
prohibiting slavery in this territory? Did she, in |, enforce the obligation of the master to maintain | 
her deed of cession, convey the soil—the sover- || and protect him? Lamentable, indeed, would be | 
eignty—including the legislative, judicial, and ex- || the condition of the slave, could ke be abandoned | 
ecutive power over the territory to the United || like the brute, and left to depend on the charity of | 
Siates; and had the deed so expressed it, where | the world. It is not, therefore, legalized in the 
would be the power to govern it? Should we ac- || territory—it is a mere municipal regulation, | 
quire territory from any nation, withastipulationon || founded upon and limited to the range of State 
the part of this Government providing for legisla- || jurisdiction, (16 Peters, 539.) 
tion by Congress not inconsistent with the Conati- 
tution, could we not carry it out? || (2 McLean C. C. Reports.) A slave abscond- 

In this treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, we stipu- || ing to a State where it is not tolerated, is free, 
late to pass laws to restore all Mexicans captured | and this would be the law of all the States, had not 
by the Indians and brought into the territories || the Constitution made a provision that such slave 
ceded. It is claimed that this question of slavery || should be delivered up on claim of his master. 
in any territory we may acquire can be made the || I then incline to the opinion that Congress has 
rubjectof treaty stipulations, either for its establish- || power to pass the proviso; Lut, under all the ex- 
ment, abrogation, or regulation, and for the passage 
of such laws respecting it as the contiacting parties 
choose, not inconsistent with the Constitution. tory policy; and that, at present, there is no neces- 

We have received the deed of Mexico, convey- || sity for the passage of the Wilmot proviso. If in 
ing the territories and sovereignty without any || this conclusion | err, it is on the side of the safety 
limitation or restriction of our power over the | of the Union. I know that, for this conclusion, 
same; and it is held that Congress thus becomes || men are called ‘* craven wretches” and ** dough- 
invested with full plenary powers. Had slavery || faces,’’ and that, in the days of the Ritner dynasty 
existed in these territories, it is said, a stipulation || in old Pennsylvania, when the fell spirit of aboli- 
could have been inserted that Congress should not || tionism had led captive the ruling powers, then as 
abolish it. It is denied that this Government is || now, the same charges were made against the 
the trustee of the State sovereignties, as respects |) Democracy, of ** the base bowing of the knee to 
this territory, or that each sovereign State has an || the dark spirit of slavery.” 
equal, undivided interest in the whole, as copart- Some of our politica! opponents have charged 
hers, tenants in common, or joint tenants; but that the Demoeracy with beite the authors of all the 
this Government holds them in trust for the whole |} dangers and difficulties which now surround our 
people, and not for the States, as such; that the || country. Had Sarees of the Democratic party 


| probabilities are all against its introduction. | 
Should there be a combined, systematic organiza- | 


tion on the part of the slaveholding States to force | 
| it into the territories, then a necessity would arise | 


- : | 
|| perform the corresponding relative duties of sup- | 


It only exists by | 
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| tion—the people are opposed to it, and that the | 


| and obedience, and the master be compelled to || 


| port and protection? The master could abandon || 


virtue of the State law where it is sanctioned, || 


| isting circumstances, the nation’s welfare, it seems | 
| to me, demands moderate measures—a concilia- | 





ee 


House, | may take occasion to show the course 
she has pursued, and the why and wherefore. 
Amid the conflicting claims urged by the North 
and South, these pretensions, the very antipodes 
of each other, the South claiming a constitutional 
right to carry their slave property into new terri- 
tory, and to hold it there in perfect security; that 
if there existed any objection or impediment to 
their quiet enjoyment of this property occasioned 


|| by the laws of Mexico in force there, it is the 


bounden duty of this Government to legislate for 
their removal, so that these territories may re- 
main open to take their chance of being subject to 
the system of domestic servitude;—while the North 
claim that these territories are free; that the Mex- 
ican law now in force prohibits its introduction; 
and by many claimed that Congress has the power 
| to prohibit it; that there is a necessity for the ex- 
| ercise of this power; that slavery will certainly go 
| there, and that it is idle to talk about the law of 
| physical geography excluding it therefrom,—we 
see the work of alienation going gradually on be- 
| tween the two sections of the country. Public 
men in high places are constantly fomenting this 
feeling of hosulity, and should this matter remain 
an open and unsettled question during another 
| presidential campaign, it 1s —e to foretell the 
consequences. Disunion, under certain cireum- 
stances, and on the happening of certain contin- 
gencies, is publicly proclamed by many, in and 
out of this Hall; and that this sentiment is pri- 
vately nourished by very many, | have no earthly 
doubt. 

To many minds there is adislike to all legislation 
affecting the social condition of a people who are 
not directly or indirectly represented, or* who do 
not desire such legislation. No one citizen from 
the territories has asked or invoked the power of 
Congress to prohibit slavery. They have not in- 
timated that they labor under any inconvenience 
in consequence of any such evil, or even the fear 
of its approach. They are perfectly tranquil on 
this subject, reposing in the high confidence of 
their own ability to take care of themselves, if we 


|} will but give them a territorial organization, and 


| Opportunity of regulating their own affairs. 
| Are the people in these territories capable of self- 
| government? This will not be denied. Shall we 
fear to trust them with their own interests? Can 
| they not take care of this question of slavery, and 
‘| all others? Why this anxiety to interfere with 
|; matters which more directly concern themselves ? 
|| Let the people, who have the highest interest in 
if 
I 


| this question, take the glory of slave prohibirion, or 
the responsibility of its introduction. The man or 
||} men who will not trust the people with their own 
|| affairs, has not much claim to their confidence. 
|; Are the people of these territories opposed to the 
| introduction of slavery? It is said they are. And 
|| if opposed, how will slavery find its way there? 
| Will it be carried there by violence, and forced 
|} upon them, against their will and wishes? I can- 
\| not believe it. The very attempt to introduce it 
| there, against the wishes of the inhabitants, by 
any combined organized effort from without, would 
|| arouse a feeling of indignation which would for- 
lever expelit. It cannot, therefore, be introduced 
|, by coercive means, against the consent of the peo- 
|| ple. But, on the other band, if the people there, 
|| who are to be affected by it, desire its introduction, 
| and are anxious to establish an institation of that 





Constitution, and laws made under it, operate on 
the people by means of the power communicated 
directly from the people, and that the State sover- 
eignties are not the authors of the Constitution of 


and the principle of non-intervention prevailed in |) kind, upon what ground, consistent with the prin- 
the last presidential campaign, our country would || ciple that the people forming a social and political 
have been spared the fearful crisis which now || body claim the right to regulate their own internal 
threatens it. 


the United States, but that it springs from the || been compelled virtually to adopt the principle of 
people. | non-intervention. They have fairly presented a. 
It may be said, to deny the constitutional power | full and triumphant vindication of the wisdom of 
of Congress to legislate for the territories, is to |} the policy of the Democratic party in this partic- 
deny the right of this body to give them a territo- || ular, by the repudiation of the proviso, which was 
ral poriehenet, because, when we by auch bill || a favorite measure of northern Whiggery, and 
regulate the elective franchise, prescribe the quali- || have declared that it is an idle anc mischievous 

fication of the electors, give hon a tandamental || thing, kept on foot only for political purposes. 
chart like a constitution, in the form of a territo- One word more in regard to old Pennsylvania, 
nial bill, the provisions uf which they cannot tran- || who has not escaped from a large share of invec- 
scend in the circle of their territorial legislation, || tive because of her sysiem of legislation in regard 
we assume the whole ground of governmental || to kidnapping, and her efforts to protect the free 
control in Congress, which is imparted in the bill || colored people of her State. 1 believe I can show 
to the poeple. That Congress is the source of || that, whatever her faults may be, from which she 
; the action of the territorial legislature | may not be exempt, she has been more sinned 
in subordination of the paramount authority of || against than sinning; and when the bill for the 
; and that this organization of the me- || reclamation of fugitive slaves comes before this 











The leading Whig statesmen have | and domestié policy, can this Government interfere 


to prevent it? Shall we deny the inhabitants of 
these territories the right which the people in the 

| ae of colonial dependence claimed, and main- 
tained at the cost of the revolutionary war? Why 
shall we except from the power and control of the 
people the right to legislate on this subject of sla- 
very, and commit all other subjects to their control ? 
Suppose the people in these territories were op- 
posed to the introduction of slavery, and Congress, 
| again® their earnest protestations, were taking 
measures to introduce ami! legalize it: would it 
not, | ask, present a case which would justify re- 
sistance on the part of the people against this kind 
of legislation? Suppose, again, the people were 
in favor of the introduction of slavery, and Con- 
gress were by her acts to defeat their clearly-ex- 
pressed and denned will on this subject: in the 
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Anti- Compromise epee Benton. 


opinion of those who think slavery a moral, social cause more covert representative of { Abolisiosion. 


wrong and ain, it would be considered right; but || 
in the jadgment of those people who hold a differ- 
ent opinion as to the morality of the relation, it 
would be regarded as an arbitrary exercise of | 
power, striking directly at the great practical rule | 
of cur Government, which r 
ple, that all political power is inherent in the peo- 
ple.and they have the undoubted right to establish | 


nizes the princi- | 


| its further extension. 


such rules, laws, and regulations aa are, in their | 
judgment, best calculated to advance their true and | 
substantial happiness. And now, (what are the || 
real facts in this case,) suppose that the people there || 


should we agitate, alarm, discuss, and threaten | | 


do not ask or wish the interference of the General 
Government on the subject of slavery: what course 
should we pursue? Should we desire interference— 


disunion? Should we pursue a course which must | 
inevitably weaken the bonds of union—seet up in 


the place of those feelings of respect and friendship || 


(the main pillars which have supported and sus- | 
tained this mighty fabric,) the opposite feelings of | 
hatred, strife, and ill-will between seetions of this 


1} 


| stand, sectionally divided it may fall. 


great Republic? Shall we continue this war of || 


words unt’ it may terminate in a war of blood and 
desolation? 

I regret to see on the parfof some southern men | 
@ sentiment and feeling which indicate to me that | 
their desire for slavery extension is greater than 
their love for this Union, with all its hallowed 
memories of the past, and its untold blessings 
clearly discernible in the future. IT equally regret | 
to see a feeling on the part of some northern men, | 
which leads me to believe that they deprecate sla- 
very extension more than war, pestilence, famine, 
and the breaking to atoms of this Confederation. 
Between these deadly, hostile feelings, how is this 
question to be adjusted? Shall slavery be extend- 
ed by the action of Congress? Would it be just 
or right to the nation, or ihe people in these terri- 
tories, that it should? Looking at our country, 
and to those regions where slavery does and does 
not exist—all other circumstances, such as climate, 


terested and dispassionate men, it seems to me, 
will be, that if slavery is not a social and political 
evil aud drawback upon the growth, wealth, and 


prosperity of a country, it 18, ai least, a great | 


misfortane—one which no true patriot should 
desire to see expand and advance with the giant 
strides of our country’s increase, If it be a mis- 
fortune, or a political necessity, why extend it— 
why give it a larger area of territory than that 
which it new occupies? Is not the answer to be 
found ip the fact that it will perpetuate this mis- 
fortune, this necessity, now existing, and will thus 
augment the value and increase the wealth in this 
species of property to remote generations? Do 
you of the South desire this? Do you desire this 
institution to be perpetual, never ending, and 
stable as the everlasting hills? Are these feelings 
humane and patriotic? To me it seems not. If, 
however, the people of the territories should estab- 
igh it, however much I might regret it, it will be 
their own affair, 

As to the JAholitionists, some of them are doubt- 
leas honest and sincere in their desires to see the 
universal emaacipation of the African race; but 
the great majority of them are actuated by treason- 

ble motives, looking to the overthrow of this 
niono. ‘They are dangerous men—they 
nize no political obligation, no constitutional re- 
straints, no allegiance to country, no devotion to 
our Union; they strike at the vitals of the Repub- | 
Hh However, we have the consolation of know- 
ing. that the number is comparatively few, and | 
with very little political power. It cannot, with 
fairness, be said. that the Free-Soilers are Aboli- 
tiomsts, although it may be that the Abolition 
party in some sections of the country have voted 
and acted with them, because of nearer affinity or 
appreximation of views. The Abolitionists are 
im favor of immediate universal emancipation ; 
the Free-Soilers are opposed to all interference in 
the States where it now exists, against therexten- 
sion of slavery over the newly-acquired territory, 
and for the application of the Wiimot proviso, 
prohibiting ite eeneeee: lam aware pation 
are charged with seeret designs to accompli e 
tre wee ie" ibey the eg had in vera at 
while are professedly marching unde 
Free-Soiliam, it ia the less. manly, bee | 


| 








| to a Sepraniate its value, and ultimately render it 
| valueless ? 


| termination upon and against ther domestic insti- 


| peopenty » of sixteen hundred millions of money? 
o 


the South, by an 
| were to attempt the destruction of sixteen hundred 


Ashok (ia fect vue wenn kt ma be seit that 
ig ca 


| 


| constitutional power of Congress, there it is right || 


| 
1| 
| 


] 


|| 
| 


| 
} 


| 1 cannot, nor do not, concur in this belief. I can 
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thereof, and there the case would be differen. 
suppose the southern men think and believe, . 


| well understand how a man may recognize all his || this system of servitude is neit 


| constitutional obligations so far as slavery is con- 
| cerned within the slave States, and the recovery of 
_ slave refugees from service, and yet act consist- 
ently in advocating the principle which ses 
Who shall say that he is 
| wiser, or more deeply imbued with a true sense of 
_ the constitutional power in this particular, than 
the many illustrious statesmen who have recog- || 
nized or admitted this right, from the earliest pe- 

riod of the Governntent to the present day?—a 
power which has received the authoritative sanc- 
| tion of this Government on some twelve or fifteen 
| occasions, Will avy man say that his opinion 


against the constitutional power is infallibly cor- and present, and with all that is dear an 


| rect, or that those who hold a contrary opinion 
are certainly wrong: 
differ on this point, and it becomes usto respect this 
honest difference of opinion. This Government 
| mainly depends on public opinion—united it will 
In ques- 
tions affecting the national welfare, which do not 
| involve the reasonably doubtful exercise of the 


that the majority should determine the action and 
policy of the Government; but in those cases where | 
| the exercise of the power is of reasonably doubt- | 
ful constitutionality, there sheuld be a strong 
necessity to justify its enforcement. Now, 
although there may be, and doubtless is, in both 
branches of this Congress} a very large majority 
who believe that Congress has the power to legis- 





|| late and pass all needful laws for the well-ordering 


| and good government of the territories, including | 

| the extension of the proviso to the same; yet 
there are, perhaps, but few who have read the very 

| able speeches of several Senators and members, | 

| made during the present session, denying the con- 


|| stitutional power to pass the proyiso, who will 


| net confess that considerable doubt has been | 


| thrown upon the question. 
and the like being equal, the judgment of all disin- || 


| stitutional right, had better not be exercised on the 
| ground of a wise forbearance? 
| ment, look at the consequences to which the exer- 
| cise. of this oo may tend. Press the applica- 





| 
| 
} 


universally, but one opinion on the subject, and 


If those who belong | 
to that school of politics demanding a strict eon- 


|, struction of the Constitution, and opposed to all 
|| latitudinarian interpretations, it may well be asked, 
|| is not this one of those powers, the exercise of || 


which, if not on the clear ground of want of con- 


Let us for a mo- 


tion of the Wilmot proviso to a consummation— 
| secure the abolition of slavery in the District of 
| Columbia and all other places, forts, dock-yards, 
&c., within the control and jurisdiction of Congress 
in the slaveholding States, and are we certain that 
this opposition to slavery will stop here? It must 
| not be forgotten that the storm of political exeite- 
| ment, when once raised, cannot always be con- 
trolled; and, would it not probably lead to attempts 
to prohibit the slavetrade among the several States, 
and ultimate abolition therein? Whe can tell, when 
the public mind becomes inflamed—the North ar- 
rayed against the South in deadly strife and bitter- 
ness—where this contest will end, or what will be 
the ultimatum of this warfare. Will this be a 
profitable struggle? Is it just and right to continue 
it? Were we of she North residing in the Scuth 
and our whole fortunes consisting of slave prop- 
erty, as they call it, would we regard as kind 

nd | brotherly an unremitting, unabating hostility 
of purpose directed against our property and insti- 
tutions, the effect of which we believed would be 


Why is it, that there is in the South, almost 


that is, that the Abolition and Free-Soil party of the 
North are united in the unjust and unrighteous 
purpose, as they believe, of waging a war of ex- 


tution of slavery, and ultimately to destroy the vast 
| amount of capital now invested by them in this 


w would it seem to the people of the North, if 
means, either direct or indirect, 


| millions. of northern capital? Would they not 


in slavery is not foun 


4. opoe.tb6 |} 


princip 


| tinue this agitation until the stormy bij 


} and fondest hopes, civil and religions 


|| where it may rest, as did the ark of old 


| which have so long hung over our devoted coy 


: lie on the table. I move the indefinite postpone- 
ment of this bill, and in the form required by our 


oe ib a just and p 

aves as for the North 1 a 

how would the case stand ween renee 
ces? An attempt on the part of the ome 
stroy sixteen hundred milliona of Northern cq - 
would be looked upon as Outrageous, om 
oteree to be borne. What, then, shail be tee 


all we legislate on this subject of slavery— co, 


lows of 
40US con. 
rest petie 
» With the 
both p past 


a 
to the American people? Shall all this oo 


political excitement shall ingulf this gor 
stitutional ark, freighted with the dea 


| peace, happiness, honor, and renown, 


1 know that men honestly liconandy'? Shall we not sooner speak the ‘mands 


| of peace, and calm the turbulent elements of politi. 
cal commotion, and seek to place this ark of ou 
political salvation on the high grounds of safety, 
| mountains of Ararat, from which the zane 
‘be able to survey, with composure and returning 
gladness, the departure of those angry elemen,; 
nt 
and threatened to extinguish forever the sun, a 
life, the vitality of our glorious Confederacy, and 
see again the dove-like messenger, bringing with jt 
| the giad tidings of peace, harmony, happiness, and 
prosperity to our country, and the untold millions 
who are to follow us 


MR. BENTON’S ANTI-COMPROMISE SPEEcH, 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON. 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE Senate, June 10, 1850. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 

roviding for the admission of California into the 
Union as a State, for establishing Territorial Gov. 
eraments for Utah and New Mexico, and making 

| proposals to Texas for the settlement of her north. 
i and western boundary— 

Mr. BENTON moved that the further consider. 
ation of the bill be postponed watt the 4th day of 
March, 1851. 

The motion being stated by the Vice Preswent, 
ons ere to take precedence of all amend- 


Mr. i, BENTON then addressed the President of 
the Senate, and said: 

I make the motion which supersedes all other 
motions, and which, itself, can only be supersed- 
ed by a motion still more stringent—the motion to 


rules, which is toa day certain beyond the session; 
and, to make sure of that, | propose a day beyond 
the life of the present Congress; It is the proper 
motion. to test the sense of the Senate on the fale 
of a measure, and to save time which might be 
lost in useless amendments. I have waited « 
month for the larger amendments to be voied 
upon, and now deem it my duty to proceed with 

my motion, with a view to with the bills 

singly, if this bill, of many in one, shall be put 
out of the way; but will withdraw it at any time 
to.admit of votes on vital points. It is a bill of 
— -nine sections—forty, save one—an ominous 
; and which, with the two litle bills which 
siiena it, ia a compromise, and is pressed 
nus asa remedy for the national calamiies. 
ow, all this labor YF x ae committee, _ * this 
’ assumption that the peo- 

oe ae reed Bu States are in a miserable, dis- 
tracted condition ; that it is their mission to relieve 
pe national distress, and that these bills are the 
sovereign remedy for that purpose. Now, in my 
pn, all thie is @-misieke, both as to the con- 
| of the country, the mission of Drew 
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. i fae five ping wounds of which 
Senator from Kentacky made enumeration on 
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months ago—the two territorial government bills, 
reported by the same committee at the sane time— 
the Texas compact bill, originated by me six years | 





of legislative saturnalia—a frolico—somethirz liké 





—< 


| barring out the master—in which all officers aré 
displaced, all authorities disregarded, all rules 


ae five fingers of his left hand, and for the heal- | ago, and reproduced at the present session—the || overturned, all license tolerated, and all business 
~» of which, all together, and all at once, and || fugitive slave recovery bill, reported from the | turned topsy-turvy. But then this is only done 
7 one at a time, like the little Doctor Taylor, || judiciary committee at the commencement of the || on the last day of the session, as a prelude to @ 
ie has provided this capacious plaster in the | session—and the slave trade suppression bill for || gengral brenk-up. And the sport is harmless, for 

of five old bills tacked together. I believe || this District of Columbia, which is nothing but a || nothing is done; and it is relieved by adjournment, 


the Senator and nvyself are alike, in this, that each | 
‘ys has bat five fingers on the left hand; and || 
‘nxt may account for the limitation of the wounds. 
When the fingers gave out, they gave out; and if | 
there had been more fingers, there might have | 
hen more wounds—as many as fingers—and, || 
ysalso. I know nothing of all these “ gaping || 
younds,” nor of any distress in the country || 
ance we got rid of the bank of the United || 
Sates, and since we got possession of the gold | 
wrrency. Since that ime I have heard of no pe- 
coniary or business distress, no rotten currency, 
no expansions and contractions, no deranged ex- || 
changes, no decline of public stocks, no laborers 
beguing employment, no produce rotting upon the | 
hands of the farmer, no property sacrificed at 
forced sales, nO loss of confidence, no three per || 
centum a month intetest, no call fora bankrupt act. | 

Never were the eens business-doing and 

the working people—as well off as they are to-day. | 

As for political distress, ‘it is all in my eye.”’ It 

is all among the politicians. Never were the po- 

litical blessings of the country greater than at pres- 
ent: civil and religious liberty eros 
life, liberty, and property protected; the North and 

the South returning to the old belief, that they 
were made for each other; and peace and plent 

reigning throughout the land. This is the condt- 
tion of the country—happy in the extreme; and I || 
listen with amazement to the recitals which f have || 
heard on this floor of strife and contention, gaping 
wounds and streaming blood, distress and misery. 

I feel mystified. The Senator from Kentucky, 

(Mr. Cray] chairman of the committee, and re- 

porter of the bill, and itspathetic advocate, for- 

merly delivered us many such recitals, about the 
times that the tariff was tobe increased, the na- 
tional bank charter to be renewed, the deposites 
to be restored, or a bankrupt act to he passed. He 
has been absent for some years; and, on returning 
among us, seems to begin where he left off. He 
treats us to theold dish of distress! Sir, itis:a 
mistake. There is none of it; and if there was, 
theremedy would be in the hands of the people— | 
inthe hearts of the people—who love their country, 
and mean to take care of it—and not in the con- 
trivancesof politicians, who mistake their own for 
their country’s distresses. It is alla mistake. It 
looks'to me like ajoke. Bat when I recollect the 
imposing number of the committee, and how “ dis- 
tinguished ” they all were, and how they voted 
themselves free’ from instructions, and: allowed the 
Senate to talk, but not to vote, while they were 
out, and how long they were deliberating: when I 
recollect all these things; | am constrained to 
believe the committee are in earnest. And as for 
the Senator himself, the chairman of the committee, 
the perfect gravity with which he brought forward 
his remedy—these bills and the report—the pathos 
with which he enforced them, and the y con- 
cratulations which he addressed to the Senate, to the 
United States, and all maniind on the appointment 
of his committee, preclude the idea’ of an inten~ 
tional oo on his part. In view ofall this; I find 
mys:lf compelled to consider this’ proceeding as 
serious, and bound to treat it parliamentarily; 
which | now proceed todo. Amd; in the first place, 
let us see what it is the committee has done, and 
What it is that it has ented to us as the sover- 
‘ign remedy for the national distempers, and which 
We are to: swallow whole—in the lump—all or 
hone—under the penalty of being treated by the 
@ as enemies to the country. 

‘ere area parcel of old bills, which have been 
viel our tables for some months, and which 
we, been , each by: itself, in some 
oy he eon, and Sought back sgn 

rought again, 

bundled into one, a altered j to make 
one worse; and then a compromise— 
where there is ake to compromise—and sup- 

or th pate adniaaton bi r- 

“fe ‘are the ia’ State’ admission bill, re- 














ported by the Committee! on Territories three: 


| strations on this floor, we may suppose it to have 


| and, upon 


| penalty of party execution and political damnation. 





revival of an old Maryland law, in force before | 
the District was created, and repealed by an old 
act of Congress. These are the batch—five bills 
taken from our files, altered just enough to spoil | 
each, then tacked together, and christened a com- | 
promise, and pressed upon the Senate as a sover- | 
eign remedy for calamities which have no existence. | 
This is the presentatioh of the case: and now for 
the case itself. 

It ie the work of a majority of the committee: | 
so the report informs us: and, from the demon- 
been as lean a majority as parliamentary proceed- | 
ings ever exhibited. It is the work of a majority 
of that committee; and seven is a majority of thir- | 
teen; so that this compromise, which is to be | 
swallowed whole by the Senate, is the work of | 
seven Senators. 


| that the committee was purposely composed half | 


and half—six of one and half a dozen of the other— | 
something like a jury de medietate lingua, first in- | 
troducedinto British law for the safety of the | 
Welsh against the English—if this should happen | 
to be the case, and a half and half committee was | 
actually appointed, with the precaution of a border | 


| member to give a casting vote in the case of a | 


tie—then it may be, that the work, in fact, is the 
work of one member of the committee! But that | 
does not = inthe report. It says a majority; 
that basis, it is the work of seven. And 
hereby comes a new lesson in political arithme- 
tic—seven to govern the Committee of Thirteen 
first, and the Senate of sixty afterwards. For, be 
it remembered, this batch of bills is not to be a 
law, freely made by Congress, but a compact, to 
be swallowed, and swallowed whole, under the 


Sir, this committee has lacked a name—a distinct- 
ive appellation; and, for want of characteristic 
distinction, is referred to numerically in the report 
as the Committee of Thirteen. This gives them 
an advantage in the debate. It is thirteen against | 
one—fearful odds against a solitary assailant. It | 
should have another name. From its composition | 
it might be called the committee de medietate; not | 
lingua, but terre; for it comes from different halves 
of the land, with a border member to sit between, 
who is to perform the exploit, hitherto deemed 
impossibije in the fox chase, of riding on both sides | 
of the sapling! From the mode of its creation, it | 
might be called the free committee; for it certainly | 
created itself, and freed itself, and tied up the Sen- | 
ate while it was out. And fromm the manner in 
which a majority of seven first 
and then propose to govern the Senate, and then | 
the whole United States, it might be called the 
arithmetical committee; for it certainly seems to | 
teach a new lesson in political arithmetic—the | 
lesson of the minority governing the majority—of | 
one governing all. 





And if it should happen to be || 


overn thirteen, || 


which immediately follows. Such license a this 
| may be tolerated; for it is, at least, innocent 
| sport—-the mere play of those “children ofa larger 
| growth” which some poet, or philosopher, hee 

supposed men tobe. And it seems to me that our 
| committee has imitated this play without its rea- 
son—taken the license of the saturnalia without 
its innocence—made grave work of their gay sport 
—produced a monster instead of a merry-andréew 
—and required us to worship what it is out duty 





i 
j 
i 


|| to kill. 


| FT proceed to the destruction of this monster. 
| The California bill is made the seipe-goat of all 


|| the sing of slavery in the United States—that Cal- 
|| ifornia which is innocert of all these sins. 


lt ie 
made the scape-goat; and as this is the first ine 
| stance of an American attempt to imitate that an 
cient Jewish mode of expiating national sine, I 
| will read how it was done in Jerusalem, to show 
| how exactly our committee have imitated that 
| ancient expiatory custom. I read from an ap* 
| proved volume of Jewish antiquitiés: 
P q 
| ©The goat being tied in the northeast corner of the cou 
| of the temple, and his head bound with scarlet etoth ta 
| signify win; the high-prieat went to him, and laid hi¢ hands 
on his head, and confessed over it all the iniquities of the 
| children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their 


|} sina, putting them all on the head of the goat. After which, 


} he was given tothe person appointed to lead him away, 
who, in the early ages of the custom, led him into the desert, 

and turned him loose to die ; but as the goat sometimes és- 

eaped from the desert, the expiation, in such casés, was not 
considered complete ; and, to make suré of his death, thé 
| after-custom was to lead him to a high rock, about twelve 
; miles from Jerusalem, and push him off of it backwards, to 
| prevent his jumping, the scarlet cloth being first torn from 
| his head, in token that the sins of the people were taken 
) away.” 


| This was the expiation of the scape-gout in 


|| ancierit Jerusalem: an innocent and helpless ani- 
\} mal, loaded with sins which were not his own, 


committed. So of California. She is innocent of 
all the evils of slavery in the United States, yet 
| they are all to be packed upon her back, and her- 
| self sacrificed under the heavy load. First; Utah 
and New Mexico are piled upon her, each pteg- 
nant with all the transgressions of the Wilmot 
) proviso—a double load in itself—and enough, 
| without further weight, to-bear down California, 
| Utah and New Mexico are first piled on; and the 
| reason given for it by the committee is thus stated 
| in their authentic report: 
| The committee recommend to the Senate the estaffish- 
| ment of tliose territorial governments; and, in order more 
effectually to secure that desirable object, they also recom- 
mend that the bill for their establishment be incorporated 
in the bill for the admission of California; and that, united 
} together, they both be passed.’ 

This is the reason given in the report; and the 
first thing that strikes me, on reading it, is ica 
entire incompatibility with the reasons’ previously’ 
given for the same act. Ih his spéech in favor of 


| and made to die for offences which he had never 





|| raising the committee, the Senator from Kentucky 


The committee has brought in five old bills, bun- || [Mr. Cray} was in favor of putting the territories 


died into one, and requires us to passthem. Now, 
how did this committee get ion of these bills? | 
I do not ask for the manual operation. I know 
that each Senator had a copy on his table, and 
might carry his copy where he pleased; but these 
bills were in the possession of the Senate, on its cal- 
endar—for discussion, but not for decision, while 
the committee was out. Two sets of resolutions 
were referred to the committee—but not these bills. 


And I now ask-for the law—the parliamentary law 
—which enables a committee to consider bills not 
referred’to it? to alter bills not in their legal power 


or possession? to tack bills which the Sen- 
ate held ied Seales cee 


der of bills on the calendar? # put the hindmost 
before, and the foremost behind? to conjoin incon- 
gruities, and to conglomerate individualities? This 
is what I ask—for this is what the committee has 
done; and which, if a point of order was raised, 
might subject their bundle of bills to be ruled off 
the docket. Sir, there is w custom—a geod-na- 
tured one—in some of our State Legielatures; tov 
convert the: last day of the sessiom into a sort 


'} upon California for her own good—for the good 


of California herself—as the speedy way to get 
her into the Union, and the safe way to do it, by 
preventing an opposition to her admission which 
might otherwise defeat it altogéther. This was 
-his reason then, and he thus delivered it to the 
Senate. 

“Me would say now’ to those who desired the speedy 
admission of California, the stiortest and most ex tious 
way of attaining the réd object was to includ? her ad- 
mission in a bill giving governments to the territories. Me 
made this statement because be was impelled to do so from 
what had come to his knowledge. [f her admission asa 
separate measure be urged, an ares is created which 
may result in the deféat of’ any bill for her adimission.”’ 

These are the reasons which the Senator then 
gave for urging the conjunction of the State ald’ 
the Territories—quickest afid safest for California: 
her admission the supreme object, and the conjunc- 
tion of the Territories only @ meanw' of in 
her aon and ‘sdvingher. And urifodnded as 
deemed these reasons at the time, and now know 
them to be, they stil! had the 


y merit of givi ref~ 
erehce where it was due—to the enpetior obpet 
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to California herself, a State, without being a Sia‘e | 
of the Union, and euffering all the ilie of that | 
anomalous condition. California was then the || 
supertor object; the Territories were incidental | 
figures and subordinate considerations, to be made || 
subservient to her salvation. Now all this is re- || 
versed. The Territories take the superior plage. | 
They become the object: the Siate the ineidedt. {| 


the one which addressed itself to onr nervous || 
system, and menaced total defeat to California if i them; and that they are coercible, and ought 
urged in a bill by herself. He has not renewed || coereed. This isthe compliment which ‘the ee 
that argument to our fears, so portentously ex- | pulsory process implies, and which is as em 
hibited three months ago; and it may be supposed || declared in this ¢ase. It is a rough ialattion = 
that that danger has passed by, and that Congress || but such a one as ‘‘distinguished Senators”... 
is now free. But California is not bettered by it, || as composed this committee—may have the om 
| but worsted. Then it was only necessary to her | rogative to offer to the undistinguished hank 
They take the first—she the second place! And || salvation that she should be joined to the Territo- | then these undistinguished may have the elviiee, 
to make sure of their welfare—make more certain || ries; so said the epeech. Now she is joined to || to refuse to receive it—may refuse to sanction tke 
of giving governments to them—inuendo, such || 'l'exas also; and must be damned if not strong || implication, by refusing to vote as required—m, ; 
governments as the committee prescribe—the con- || enough to save Texas, and Utah, and New Mexi- | take the high groura that they are not coereibi 
junction is now proposed and enforced. This isa ] co, and herself into the bargain ! | that they owe allegiance, not to the commit . 
change of position, with a corresponding change United together, the report says, the bills will | but to honor and duty, and that they can ben 
of reasons. Doubtless the Senator from Kentucky || be passed together. ‘That is very well for the re- || themselves for an honest vote, in a bill by hectt 
’ 


hae a right to change his own position, and to | port. It was natural for it fo say so. But, sup- || although the committee cannot trust them ! Bu 
change his reasons at the same time; but he has || 4 


measures, or that an unfair vote is wanted from 


| 


zh 


Ogee Eee es ew 


heer 


no right to ask other Senators to change with him, || 
or to require them to believe in two sets of reasons, || 


each contradictory to the other.* 
to believe in neither. 
set when they were delivered; and time has shown 
that I was right. Time has disposed of the argu- 
ment of speed. That reason has expired under 
the lapse of time. 
all now know that California has been delayed 
three months, waiting for this conjunction; instead 
of defeat if she remained single, we all know now 


It is my fortune 


that she might have been passed singly before the || It might be unlawful to do so: for, by the law of 
committee was raised, if the Senator from Ken- | 


tucky had remained on his original ground, on my | 


side; and every one knows that the only danger 
to California now comes from the companionship 
into which she has been forced. 
in either set of reasons. 
torial governments to be objects of superior in- 
terest to the admission of California. 1 admit 
them to be objects of interest, demanding our 


attention, and that at this session; but not at the || 


expense of California, nor in precedence of her, 
nor in eonjanction with her, nor as a condition 
for her admission. She has been delayed long, 
and is now endangered by this attempt to couple 
with her the Territories, with which she has no 


connection, and to involve her in the Wilmot pro- | 


The Sena- || 


viso question, from which she is free. 
tor from Kentucky has done me the tavor to blame 
me for this delay. He may blame me again when 


he beholds the catasirophe of his attempted con- | 
junctions; but all mankind will see that the delay || 
is the result of his own abandonment of the post- | 


tion which he originally took with me. The 
other reason which the Senator gave in his speech 


for the conjunction is not repeated in the report— | 


*«Mr, Cray. Well, if the proposition be to refer the 
Presidents message to the Committee on the Territories, I 
shall with great pleasure vote for the preposition. But ldo 
not think it would be right to embrace, in a general motion, 
the question of the admission of California, and all the other 
subjecis which are treated of by the resolutions upon the 
toble—ihe subject, for example, of the establishment of ter- 
ritorial governments, the subject of the establi-hment of a 
boundary line for Texas, and the proposition to compensate 
‘Texas forthe eurrender of territory. I say, sir, | do not 
think i would be right te confound or to combine all these 
subjects, and to throw them before one committee to be 
acted upon together, T think the subject of the admission 
of California ought to be kept separate and distinet; although, 
for one, | should have no objection—that question beng 
separated from the residue of the subject—that the resoln- 


tions and the reat of the propositions that are before the | 


Senate, so for as regards those which have a kindred or 
common nature, should be referred, at the proper time, toa 
commitiee, to be acted upon together; but 
bas not yet arrived for such a reference. Sir, there are three 
or four members of Congress who have come here all the 
way from the Pacific, with a constitution purporting to be 
the conatitation of a Btate which is seeking to be admitted 
asa momber of this Union. Now, sir, is it right to subject 
them to all the delay, the uncertainty, the procrastination, 
which must inevitably result from the combination ofall these 
subjects, and a reference of them to one committee, and.to 
wait until that conumittee shall have adjudged the whole? 
I think not, Tam not now arguing whether Calfornia 
ought, or anne novto be admitted—whether she ought, or 
ought not to be admitted with the boundary which she _ 
power, or with any other boundary—but I am contending that, 
considering the circumstances under which her representa- 
tion presents itself to Congress, under the circumstance 
that when thewveft their homes, perbaps nothing on earth 
was further from their expectation than that there would be 
the slightest impediment or obstacle to their admission ; ang 
in consideration of the condition in which these gentlemen 

ere placed who are here in attendance, in the lubbies of 
these halls, it #eems to me that we should decide, and de- 

cide As ptly as we can, consistently with just and 

proper deliberation, T think the question of the 

of Californta iv one which stands by itself, and that it should 

be kept dieconmeeted with the other resolutions.”—Jfr. 

Clay's Speech in February. 


1 did not believe in the first | 


Instead of more speedy, we | 


I do not believe | 
I do not admit the terri- | 


think the time | 


pose they are rejected together, and in consequence 
of being together: what is, then, the condition of 
California? First, she has been delayed three 
months, at great damage to herself, waiting the in- 
|| trusive companionship of this incongruous ecom- 
| pany. Thenshe issunk under its weight. Who, 
then, is to blame—the Senator from Kentucky or 
the Senator from Missouri? And if opposition to 
| this indefinite postponement shall makestill further 
|| delay to California, and involve her defeat in the 
| end, who then is to be blamed again? I do not 
| ask these questions of the Senator from Kentucky. 


| the land, no man is bound to criminate himself. 

Mr. CLAY, (from his seat.) I do not claim 
the benefit of the law. 

Mr. BENTON. No; a high-spirited man will 
not claim it. But the law gives him the privilege; 
and, asa law-abiding and generous man, | give him 

| the benefit of the law whether he claims it or not. 
But I think it ia time for him to begin to consider 
|| the responsibility he has incurred in quitting his 


to meet death, come the vote when it will. I think 
it is time for him to begin to think about submitting 


|| to a mis-trial! withdraw a juror, and let a venire || 


| facias de novo be issued. 


ment. The territorial government bills are now 


safe through by it. This is the argument of the 
| report; and it is a plain declaration that one meas- 
ure is to be forced to carry the other. 
breach of parliamentary Jaw—that law upon the 
existence of which the Senator from Kentucky 
took an issue with me, and failed to maintain his 
side of it. True, he made a show of maintaining 
it—ostentatiously borrowing a couple of my books 
from me, in open Senate, to prove his side of the 
'| case; and taking good care not to open them, be- 
|| cause he knew they would prove my side of it. 
| Then he quoted that bill for the ‘relief of John 
Thompson, and for other purposes,”’ the reading 
'| of which had such an effect upon the risible sus- 
|};ceptibilities of that part of our spectators which 
| Shakspeare measures by the quantity, and quali- 
| fies as barren! Sir, if the Senator from Kentucky 
| had only read us Dr. Franklin’s story of John 

Thompson and his hat-sign, it would have been 
something—a thing equally pertinent as argument, 

and still more amusing as anecdote. The Sena- 
tor, by doing that much, admitted his obligation to 
maintain his side of the issue: by doing no more, he 
confessed he could not. And now the illegality of 
this conjunction stands confessed, with the super- 
addition of an avowed condemnable motive for it. 
The motive is—so declared in the report—to force 
one measure to carry the other—the identical thing 
mentioned in all the books as the very reason why 
subjects of different natures should not be tacked 
together. I do not repeat what I have here‘ofore 
said on this point: it will be remembered by the 
Senate: and its validity is now admitted by the 
attempt, and the failure, to contest it. It is com- 
pulsory legislation, and a flagrant breach of par- 
liamentary law, and of safe legislation. It is also 
a compliment of no equivocal character to a por- 
tion of the members of this Chamber. To put two 
measures together for the avowed purpose of 
forcing one to carry the other, is to propose to 
force the friends of the stronger measure to take 
the weak one, under the penalty of losing the 
stronger. It implies both that these members 
cannot be to vote fairly upon one of the 








position at my side for California single, and first, || 
to jumble her up in this crowd, where she is sure | 


But I have another objection to this new argu- | 


|| the object; and to make more certain of these bills | 
they are put into the California bill, to be carried | 


This is a | 


_stop! Is it @ government or the government 
| which the committee propose to secure by coer. 
'cion? Js ita government, such as a Majority of 
| the Senate may agree upon? or is it the govern. 


prescribed? If the former, why not leave the Sep. 
ate to free voting in a separate bill? if the later 
_ will the Senate be coerced ? will it allow a majority 
|| of the committee to govern the Senate ?—seven (o 
|| govern sixty? Sir! it is the latter—so avowed. 
and being the first instance of such an avowal, it 
should meet a reception which would make it the 
|| last. 
|| Mr. President: all the evils of incongruous con. 
|| junctions are exemplified in this conjunction of the 
| territorial government bills with the California 
|, State admission bill. They are subjects not on!y 
|| foreign to each other, but involving different ques. 
‘| tions, and resting upon principles of different na. 
|| tures. One involves the slavery and anti-slavery 
| questions: the other is free from them. One in. 
|| volves constitutional questions: the other does not, 
One is a question of right, resting upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the treaiy with 
| Mexico: the other is a question of expediency, 
resting in the discretion of Congress. One is the 
case of a State, esking for an equality of rights 
| with the other States: the other is a question of 
territories, asking protection from States. One is 
a sovereignty—the other a property. So that, at 
all points, and under every aspect, the subjects 
differ; and it is well known that there are Senators 
| here who ean unite in a vote for the admission of 
California, who cannot unite in any vote for the 
| territorial governments; and that, because these 
| governments involve the slavery questions, from 
all which the California bill is free. That is the 
| rock on which men and parties split here. Some 
deny the power of Cogress in toto over the subject 
|| of slavery in territories: such as they can support 
| no bill which touches that question, one way or 
| the other. Others admit the power, but deny the 
| expediency of its exercise. Others again claim 
| both the power and the exercise. Others again 
|; are under legislative instructions—some to vole 
|| one way, some the other. Finally, there are some 
| opposed to giving any governments at all to these 
| Territories, and in favor of leaving them to grow 
up of themselves into fature States. Now, what 
; are the Senators, so cireumstanced, to do with 
| these bills conjoined? Vote for all—and call ita 
compromise! as if oaths, duty, constitutional ob- 
| ligation, and legislative instructions, were subjects 
of compromise. No! rejection of the whole is the 
only course; and to begin anew, each bill by itself, 
the only remedy. , 

The conjunction of these bills illustrates all the 
evils of joining incoherent subjects together. It 
presents a revolting enormity, of which all the 
evils go to an innocent party, which has done all 
in its power to avoid them. But, not to do the 
Committee of Thirteen injustice, I must tell that 
they have looked somewhat to the interest of Cal- 
ifornia in this conjunction, and a com- 
pensating advantage to her; of which kind consid- 
eration they are ertitled to the credit in their own 
words. This, then, is what they propose for her: 

“ As for Californin—far from her sensibility af- 
tops ache heme enc aaa eee 
ing into the Union, she may have. eentribated to the tran- 
quillity and happiness of the great family of States, of which 
pL eee ee a distinguished mear 

This is the compensation proposed to California. 
She is to rejoice, and ve highly gratified. She is 
to contribute to the tranquillity and happiness of the 


| ment, such as a majority of the committee have 
‘| 
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ie of States, and thereby become tran- 
Or and happy herself. And she is one day, it is | 


| 


Wr ed, to become @ distinguished member of this | 
hof federacy. This is to be her compensation— 
Oe and glory! Prospective felicity, and_con- | 
a glory. The felicity rural—rural felicity— | 
ye the geographica} position of California—the | 
a innocent and invigorating kind of felicity. | 
The glory and distinction yet to be achieved. | 
whether California will consider these anticipa- 

‘ions ample compensation for all the injuries of this 


ction—the long delay, and eventual danger, 








conjun 5 ; 7 
and ail her sufferings at home, in the mean time— 
yill remain for herself to say. For my part, I | 


gould not give one hhour’s duration of actual exist- 
woce in this Union fora whole eternity of such 
compensation; and such, I think, will be the opin- 
ion of California herself. Life, and present relief 
from actual ills, is what she wants, Existence 
and relief, is her ery! Avnd for these she can find 
no compensation in the illusions ef contributing to 
the tranquillity of States which are already tran- 
quil, the happiness of people who are already | 
happy, the settlement of questions in which she has | 
no concern, and the formation of compromises | 
which breed new quarrels in assuming to settle 
old ones. | 
With these fine reasons for tacking Utah and 
New Mexico to California, the committee proceed 
to pilea new load upon her back. Texas next | 
appears in the committee’s plan, crammed into the 
California bill, with all her questions of debt and 
boundary, dispute with New Mexico, division into 


future States, cession of territory to the United || 
Sates, amount of compensation to be given her, || 


thrust in along with her! A compact with one 
State put into a law for the life of another! And | 
a veto upon the admission of California given to 
Texas! This is a monstrosity of which there is 
no example in the history of our legislation, and 
for the production of which it is fair to permit the 
committee to speak for themselves. They say: 


“A majority of the committee recommend to the Senate 
that the section containing these proposals to Texas shall be 
incorporated into the bill embracing the admission of Cali- 
fornia asa State, and the establishment of territorial govern- 
ments for Utah and New Mexico. The definition and 
establishment of the boundary between New Mexico and 
Texas has an intimate and necessary connection with the 


establishment of a territorial government for New Mexico. | 
To form a territorial government for New Mexico, without | 


preseribing the limits of the territory, would leave the work 
imperfect and incomplete, and might expose New Mexico 
to serious controversy, if not dangerous collisions, with the 
State of Texas. And most, if not all, the considerations 


which unite in favor of combining the bill for the admission | 


of California as a State and the territorial bills, apply to the 
boundary question of Texas. By the union of the three 
measures, every question of difficulty and division which 
has ariven out of the territorial acquisitions from Mexico 
will, itis hoped, be adjusted, or placed in a train of satisfac- 


tory adjustment. The committee, availing themselves of | 


the arduous and valuable labors of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, report a bill, herewith annexed, (marked A,) em- 
bracing those three measures, the passage of which, uniting 
them t gether, they recommend to the Senate.” 

These are the reasons of the committee, and 
they present grave errors inlaw, both constitutional 
and municipal, and of geography and history. 
They assume a controversy between New Mexico 
and Texas. No suca thing. New Mexico be- 
longs to the United States, and the controversy is 
with the United States. They assume there is no 
way to settle this controversy but by a compact 
with TeXas. This is another great mistake. There 
are three ways to settle it: first, and best, by a 
compact; secondly, by a suit in the Supreme Court 
of the United States; thirdly, by giving a govern- 
ment to New Mexico, according to her actual ex- 
tent when the United* States acquired her, and 
holding on to that until the question of title is de- 
cided, either amicably by compact, or legally by 
the Supreme Court. The fundamental error of 
the committee is in supposing that New Mexico is 
party to this controversy with Texas. No such 
thing. New Mexico is only the John Doe of the 
concern, t error corrected, and all the reason- 
ing of the committee falls to the ground. For the 
Judicial power of the United States extends to all 
controversies to which the United States are party; 
and the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
fxteni's to all cases to which a State is a mo: 
*his brings the case bang up at once within the 

Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, without waiting 
for the av de Pie for New Mex- 
ico to grow up into a »80 as to have a suit 
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between two States; and so there is no danger 


|| in the condition that Jonah would have been in, | 


|| conjunctions, 


|| been interjected; for, though not actually binding 


|| junction. 
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to settle that controversy and prevent that collision. 
|| Now, all this is a mistake. The controversy is 
an argument for their bill, in the danger there || not with New Mexico, but with the United States, 
isto New Mexico from this apprehended collision. || and the judicial power of the United States bas 
| If any takes place, it will bea collision with the } jurisdiction of it. Again, possession is tite until. 
United States to whom theterritory of New Mex- || the right is tried; and the United States having the 
ico belongs; and she will know how to prevent this | possession, may give a government at once accord- 
collision, first, by offering what is not only just, || ing to the possession; and then wait the decision 
out generous, to Texas; and next in defending her || of title. 
territory from invasion, and her people from vio- | I avoid all argument about right—the eventual 
lence, || right of Texas to any part of what was New Mex- 
These are the reasons for thrusting Texas, with | ico before the existence of Texas. I avoid that 
all her multifarious questions, into the California || question. Amicable settlement of contested claim, 
bill; and, reduced to their essence, they argue || and not adjudication of title, is now my object. [ 
thus: Utah must go in, because she binds upon || need no argument from any quarter to satiefy me 


California; New Mexico must go in, because she i that the Texas questions ought to be settled. [ 
|| happened to know that before Texas was annexed, 


binds upon Utah; and Texas must go in, because 
And thus ge and brought in bills and made speeches for that 


she binds upon New Mexico. 
California is crammed and gorged until she isabout || purpose, atthat time. I brought in such bills six 
years ago, and again at the present session; and 


whenever presented single, either by myself or any 





of collision, as the committee suppose, and make 





if he had swallowed the whale, instead of the 
whale swallowing him. ‘This opens a new chap- || other person, | shall be ready to give it a generous 
| ter in legislative ratiocination. It substitutes con- | consideration; but, as part of the California bill, I 
tiguity of territory for congruity of matter, and | wash my hands of it. 

makes geographical affinities the rule of legislative lam against disturbing actual possession, either 
Upon that principle the committce || that of New Mexico or of Texas; and, therefore, 
| might have gone on, cramming other bills into the || am in favor of leaving to each all its population, 


|| California bill, all over the United States; for all || and an ample ameunt of compact and homoge- 


| our territory is binding in some one part upon 
| another. Upon that principle, the District of Co- | 
| lumbia slave trade suppression bill might have | 
| 


neous territory. With this view, all my bills and 
plans for a divisional line between New Mexico 
and 'Texas—whether of 1844 or 1850—left to 
each all its settlements, all its actual possessions, 
| all its uncontested claim; and divided the re- 
upon land that does bind upon her. So of the | mainder by a line adapted to the geography and 
fugitive slave bill. For, let the fugacious slave || natural divisions of the country, as well as suitable 
run as faras he may, he must still be on land; and, || to the political and social condition of the people 
that being the case, the territorial contiguity may || themselves. This gavea longitudinal line between 
be established which justifies the legislative con- | them; and the longitude of 100 degrees in my bill 
of 1844, and 102 degrees in my bill of 1850—and 
Mr. President, the moralist informs us, that || both upon the same principle of leaving possessions 
there are some subjects too light for reason—too || intact, Texas having extended her settlements in 
grave for ridicule; and in such cases, the mere || the meantime. The proposed line of the commit- 
moralist may laugh or cry, as he deems best. But || tee violates all these conditions. It cuts deep 
not so with the legislator—his business is not || and arbitrarily into the actual possessions of New 
laughing or crying. Whimpering, or simpering, || Mexico, such as she held them before Texas had 
is not his mission. Work is his vocation, and || existence; and so conforms to no principle of pub- 
gravity his vein; and in that vein I proceed to con- || lic policy, private right, territorial affinity, or {cal 
|| sider this interjection of Texas, with all her multi- || propriety. It begins on the Rio del Norte, twenty 
| farious questions, into the bowels of the California || miles in a straight line above E! Paso, and thence, 
bill. diagonally and northeastwardly, to the pont 
In the first place, this Texas bill is a compact, || where the Red river crosses the longitude of 100°. 
|| depending for its validity on the consent of Texas, || Now, this beginning, twenty miles above El 
|| and is put into the California bill as part of a com- || Paso, is ‘about three hundred miles in a straight 
promise and general settlement of all the slavery || line (near six hundred by the windings of the 
|| questions; and, of course, the whole must stand || river) above the ancient line of New Mexico; and 
together, or fall together. This gives Texas a || this diagonal line to the Red river cuts about four 
veto upon the admission of California. This is || hundred miles in a straight line through the ancient 
unconstitutional, as well as unjust; for, by the || New Mexican possessions, cutting off about sev- 
Constitution, new States are to be admitted by || enty thousand square miles of territory from New 
Congress, and not by another State; and, there- || Mexico, where there is no slavery, and giving it 
fore, Texas should not have a veto upon the ad- || to Texas, where there is. This constitutes a more 
mission of California. In the next place, Texas || serious case of tacking than even that of sticking 
presents a great many serious questions of her || incongruous bills together, and calls fora most 
own—some of them depending upon a compact || considerate examination of all the cireumstances 
already existing with the United States, many of || it involves. I will examine these circumstances, 
them concerning the United States, one concern- || first making a statement, and then sustaining it by 
|| ing New Mexico, but no one reaching to Califor- || proof. ; 
i She has a question of boundary nominally || El Paso, above which the Texas boundary is 


upon Texas, yet it binds upon land that binds 








|| nia. | 
| with New Mexico, in reality with the United States, ‘| now proposed to be placed oot committee, is one 
|| as the owner of New Mexico; and tfat might be a || of the most ancient of the New Mexican towns, 
reason for joining fier in a bill, so f@# as that bound- | and to which the Spaniards of New Mexico re- 
ary is concerned, with New Mexico; but it can be || treated in the great Indian revoit in 1680, and made 
no reason for joining her to California. The western | their stand, and thence recovered the whole prov- 
boundary of Texas is the point of collision with || ince. It was the residence of the lieutenant gov- 
New Mexico; and thi plan of the committee, in- || ernor of New Mexico, and the most southern 

'| stead of proposing a suitable boundary between || town of the province, as Taos was the most north- 
them, adapted to localities, or leaving to each its| ern. Being on the right bank of the river, the 
'| actual possessions, disturbing no interest, until the dividing line between the United States and the 
|| decision of title upon the universal principle of || Republic of Mexico leaves it out of our limits, and 
uti ; instead of these obvious and natural || consequently out of the present limits of New 

| remedies, the plan of the committee cuts deep int | Mexico; but New Mexico still extends to the Rio 
the actual possessions of the United States in New || del Norte at the Paso; and therefore this beginning 
Mexico—rousing the question vrhich the commit- || line proposed by the committee cuts into the 
tee professes to avoid, the question of extending || ancient possession of New Mexico—a possession 
slavery, and so clisturbing the whole United States. || dating from the year 1595. That line, in its course 
And here I must insist on the error of the com- | tothe Red river, cuts the river and valley of the 
mittee in constitutional and municipal law, before || Puerco (called Pecos in the upper part) into two 

I point out their mistakes in geography and his- || parts, leaving the lower and larger part to Texas; 
tery. Tuey treat New Mexico as having a con- the said Rio Puerco and its valley, from head to 
troversy with Texas—as being in danger of a col- || mouth, having always been a part of New Mexico, 
lision with her—and that a compact with Texas to || and now in its actual possession. Putting together 

| settle the boundary between them is the only way || what is cut from the Puerco, and from the Del 
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Norte shove and below El Paso, and it would 
amount to about seventy thousand square miles, 
to be taken by the com@ittee’s line from its pres- 
ent and ancient possessor and transferred to a new 
claimant. Thisis what the new line would do, and 
in doing it would raise the question of the exten- 
sion of slavery, and of its existence at this time, 
by law, in New Mexico as a part of Texas. 

This statement is too important to remain a mere | 
statement. J therefore proceed to verify it; and | 
for that purpose have recourse to the highest au- | 
thorities—Humboldt’s Essay upon New Spain, 


| 


Pike’s Journal of his passage through New Mex- || 


ico, and Dr, Wislizenus’s report of his tour with | 
Doniphan’s expedition. I begin with Humboldt, | 
and quote him to show the boundaries of New 
Mexico on the east, where that province bounded | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
j 





vpon Texas and Coahutla. At page 282, vol. 1, || 


Paris edition of the Essay, he says: 


San Saba, telles que je les ai trouvées indiquées dans les || 
cartes spéciales conservées dans les archives de la vice- || 


royauté, et dressées par des ingénieurs au service du,roi | 
dExpagne.” 


in Exautsn: “1 have traced the limits of Coahuila and | 
of Texas near the mouth of the Rio Puerco, and towards the | 


sources of the Rie de San Saba, such as I have found them | 
in the special maps preserved in the archives of the vice- | 
reyaliy, and drawn up by engineers in the service of the 
King of Spain.’ 

This is what Humboldt says of the eastern | 
boundary of New Mexico; and his maf illustrates | 
what he says. He places that boundary, as it 
leaves the Rio Grande del Norte, at about twelve 
miles below the mouth of the Puerco, in west lon- | 
gitude 104, and in north latitude 294, and thence | 
northeastwardly to the head of the Rio San Saba, | 
a branch of the Rio Colorado of Texas, in north | 
iatitaude 32° 15’, and in west longitude 101. This 
is the line he gives as found in the special maps 
drawn up by engineers in the service of the King 
of Spain, and preserved in the archives of the | 
vice-royalty in the city of Mexico. Further than | 
thet he does not trace it, because the country was 
wild and unoccupied except by roving Indians; | 
but that is far enough for our purpose. Itis enough | 
to show that New Mexico, under the Spanish 
government, extended as far east as 101 degrees | 
of longitade, covering the whole course of the 
Puerco, and entering what is now the county of 
Bexar, in Texas. So much for Humboldt: now 
for Pike. He says, at p. 5 of his appendts to the | 
journal of his journey through New Mexico: 

“New Mexico lies between 30° 30’ and 44° of north Jati- 
tude, and 104 and 108 degrees of west longitude, and is the 
most northern province of the kingdom of New Spain. It 
extends northwest into an undefined boundary—is bounded 
north and éast by Louisiana, south by New Biscay and Coa- 
baits, nnd west by Sonora and California. Its length is an- 
khown: its breadth may be 600 miles; but the inbahited part 
is not inere than 400 miles in length and 50 in breadth, lying 
along the river de} Norte from the 37° to the 31° 30! of north 
latitude: but in this space there is a desert of more than 250 | 
miles. Santa Fé is the capital, and the residence of the | 
governor, £1 Paso is the second city, and is the residence 
of the lientenant-governor,. [It is the most southern town 
of the provinee, as ‘Taos is the most northern.”’ 

This is the journal of Pike, and his map corre- 
sponds with it, Itshows the eastern boundary of 
New Mexice, leaving the Del Norte a few miles 
below the mofth of the Puerco, in longitude 104, 
and bearing northeast towards the San Saba. This 
coneounie with Humboldt, and shows that, in 
naming 104 as the eastern longitudinal limit of 
New Mexico, he was only speaking of the point 
at which it left the Rio del Norte, called in that | 
part the Rio Grande. His map—the breadth of 
the provinee, stated by him at six hundred miles— 
aad the boundary east on Louisiana—all show that 
he carried the eastern boundary, after leaving the 
Del Norte, as far northeast as Humboldt had done. 
This is the testimony of Pike, then a lieutenant, 
afterwards a general in the army of the United 
States, ane etic. explorer as well as a brave 
officer, and mach addicted to geographical study, 
He had explored the head-waters of the Missis- 
sipoi and the Arkansas, and then traversed New 
Mexico and the contiguous provinces to Chihua- 
hua, and thence to Soorerk a prisoner in the 
hands of Spanish officers, is roved the occa- 
sion to learn the raphy and history of the 
country through wir he was led, and gave us 
the earliest American account of the internal pro- 
vinces of New Spain. 
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firms both Humboldt and Pike. In his journal of 


’46-"47, he says: 


* Under the Spanish government, Texas, with Coahuila, 
New Santander, and New Leon, belonged to the general 
commandancia of the provincias internas orientales. This 
division was made in 1807. In 1824, when nineteen inde- 
pendent States and some territories formed themselves into 
the present Republic of Mexico, New Leon and New 
Santander became two of those States, the latter having 
ehanged its name into ‘Tamaulipas, and Coaluila and Texas 
united formed a third State. ‘The boundaries of those States 
continued to he the same as under the Spanish government. 
All the authorities which I had an opportunity to compare, 
in regard to the then southern boundary of ‘Texas, seem to 
agree in a line along the Nueces ; but the respective bound- 
ary between Coalhuila and Texas appears to have bern 
somewhat indefinite from the earliest settlements. Hum- 
holdt, in his Essay Politique sur le royaume de la Nouvelle 


|| Espagne, v. i, p. 282, says: * J’ai tracé les limites de Coa- 


huila etde Texas prés de Pembouchure du Rio Puerco et vers 
les sources du Rio de San Saba, telles que je les ai trouvées 
indiqués dans les cartes spéciales conservées dans les ar- 


|| chives de la vice-royauté, et dressées par des ingénieurs au 
* J°’ai tracé les limites de Coahuila et de Texas, prés de || 
Pembouchure da Rio Puerco, et vers les sources du Rio de || 


| Tampico to the 








service du roi d’Espagne. Mais comment déterminer des 
limites territoriales dans des savannes immenses on les 
métairies sont eloignées les unes des autres de 15 & 2 
lieues, eto Von ne trouve presque aucune trace de dé- 
frichement ou de culture.”’ 

A late German work on Mexico by Muehlenpfordt, pub- 
lished in 1844, contains the following comment upon the 
same subject: “The boundaries of-the present State of 
Coahuila towards Texas in the north and northeast are 
rather indefinite, but we presume that towards the north 
the boundary of the State of Coahuila extends from the 


|| mouth of the Rio Puerco to the small lake of San Saba, near || 
| the 32° north latitude.”? And in another place the same 


author says of the State of Tamaulipas: “ The State, form- 
erly called the eolony of New Santander, and belonging to 


| the intendanecy of San Luis Potosi, bat since the revolution 
|| of Mexico an independent State, is bound on the north by 
|| the State of Coahuila and the present Republic of Texas, 


and on the east by the gulf of Mexico, from the Laguna de 
ueces river, or from thé 22° to the 28° 
north latitude.” 

In the “ Ensayo estadistico sebre el Estado de Chibua- 
hua,” published in Chihuahua, 1842, { find (p. 10) the fol- 
lowing passage : ; 

* El Rio de Pecos forma la linea divisoria del Estado con 
el de Coahuila y Tejas, desde los 32° 30’ latitud norte, hasta 
se desemboque en el Rio Grande del Norte.” 

“The Pecos river forms the dividing Ilne between the 
State of Chihuahua and that of Coahuila and Texas, from 
32° 30’ north latitude, down to its mouth, into the Rio 
Grande.” 


The Pecos and the Puerco, it will be remem- 
bered, are the same river, called, at its sources, 


| after the name of the Indian tribe who lived upon 


them, and in its lower part Puerco, from the color 


|| of its waters, muddy. All authorities agree that 


this river was, and is, in New Mexico. 
The map of Dr. Wislizenus, which I now pro- 
duve, agrees with Humboldt and Pike, except in 


| the correction of slight differences in longitudes and 
|| atitudes, which his accurate instruments enabled 
/him to make, and which have no practical con- 
| sequence in this examination. On, this map | 
| have marked, ina red pencil line, the southeastern 


boundary of New Mexico as it existed under the 


|| Spanish Government, and in a dotted red pencil 


line the new boundary as proposed by our Com- 


'| mittee of Thirteen. The difference between the 


two lines is, as I have stated, about seventy thou- 


| sand square miles; and to that extent is New 


Mexico to be affected by that proposed line. 

To avoid all misconception, [ repeat what I have 
already declared, that Lam not occupying myself 
with the question of title as it may exist and be 
eventually determined between New Mexico and 
Texas; nor am I questioning the power of Con- 
gress to establish ony line it pleases in that quar- 
ter for the State @f Texas, with the consent of the 
State, and any one it planes for the Territory of 
New Mexico without herconsent. I am not occn- 

ying myself with the questions of title or power, 

ut with the question of possession only—and 
how far the possession of New. Mexico is to be 
disturbed, if disturbed at all, by the committee’s 
line; and the effect of that disturbance in rousing 
the slavery question in that quarter. In that point 
of view the fact of possession is everything: for 
the possessor has a right to what he holds until 
the question of title is decided—by law, in a ques- 
tion between iniereaaale or communities in ‘aa 
of law and order—or by negotiation or arms be- 
tween independent Powers. [use the phrase, pos- 
session by New Mexico; but it is only for brevity, 
and to give locality tothe term possession. New, 


Mexico possesses ; she is a territor 
and one to the United Sates and the Uni yi 
States.own her as she | on the day of the 


Dr, Wislizenus, a scientific traveler, and one of || treaty ore and. cession between the United 
ne. 


the latest in the (former) internal provinces, con- 


States Republic, of Mexico; and itis, into, 


that possession that [ inqui re 
uire, an : 
assert that the United States have a vane : 
“until the question of title is decided. Ang 1) °° 
inquiry or doubt, and to show that the cones ie 
_ are totally mistaken in law in assuming the eee 
of Texas to be indispensable to the eettlement 
the title, I say there are three ways to settle it “ 
first and best by compact, as I roposed beh Y 
Texas was annexed, and again by a bill of thi 
year: next by a suit in the Supreme > 
oe clan in Be es which 
judicial power of the United States to 
vermis fo which the United States is a ae 
that other clause which gives the Supreme Cou 
original jurisdiction of all cases to which a Sta, 
is a party: the third yoy ts for the United Sta, ; 
to give a government to New Mexico accordine 1, 
| the territory she possessed when she was ceded . 
the United States. These are the three Ways “ 
settle the question—one of them totally dependent 
on the will of ‘Texas—one totally independent of 
her will—and one independent of her will until she 
| chooses to go into court. As to anything the 
Texas or New Mexico may do in taki 
| Xa t o may ng Or relin. 
'quishing possession, it is all moonshine. New 
Mexico is a territory of the United States. gh, 
| is the property of the United States; and she cans 
| not dispose of herself, or any part of herself; nop 
can Texas take her, or any part of her. She is tg 
| stand as she did the day the United States acguired 
her; and to that point all my examinations arg 
directed. 


Court under 
extends the 


And in that point of view it is immaterial what 
are the boundaries of New Mexico. The whole 
of the territory obtained from Mexico, and not 
rightfully belonging to a State, belongs to the 
United States; and, as such, is the property of the 
United States, and to be attended to accordingly, 
But I proceed with the possession of New Mex. 
ico, and show that it has been actual and continu. 
ous from the cones of the country by Don 
Juan de Onate, in 1595, to the present time. That 
ancient actual possession has already been shown 
at the starting point of the line—at El Paso de| 
Norte. 1 will now show it to be the same 
throughout the continuation of the line across the 
Puerco and its valley, and at some points on the 
left bank of the Del Norte below El Paso. And 
first, of the Puerco river. It rises in the latitude 
of Santa Fé, and in its immediate neighborhood, 
only ten miles from it, and running south falls 
into the Rio del Norte, about three hundred miles 
on a straight line below El Paso, and has a valley 
of its own between the mountain range on the 
west, which divides it from the valley of the Del 
Norte, to which it is parallel, and the high arid 
table land on the east called El Llano Estacado— 
the Staked Plain—which divides it from the head- 
waters of the Red river, the Colorado, the Brasos, 
and other Texan streams. It is a long river, its 
head being in the latitude of Nashville—its mouth 
a degree and a half south of New Orleans. lt 
washes the base of the high table land, and re- 
ceives no affluents, and has no valley on that side; 
on the west it has a valley, and many bold affiu- 
ents, coming down from the mountain range, (the 
Sierra Obseura, the Sierra Blanca, and the Sierra 
de los Organos,) which divides it from the valley 
of the upper Del Norte. It is valuable for its 
length, being a thousand miles, following its 
windings—from, its, course, which is north and 
south—from the quality of its water, derived from 
high mountains—from its valley, timbered and 
grassy, part prairie, for cultivation, for pas- 
turage, and salt. It two climates, cold in the 
nor from its altitude (seven thousand feet)—mild 
in the south from its great descent, not less than 
five thousand feet, and with a general amelioration 
of climate over the valley of the Del Norte from 
its openness on the east and mountain shelter on 
the, a8 It is a river of Pi! Mexico, and is 
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[odians 
go long 


of that name, famous for the sacred fire 
kept burning there for the return of Monte- 
Gran Quivira was a considerable mining 
under the Spaniards before the year 1680, 


own . t 

+ was broken up in the great Indian revolt 
it yea Dr. Wislizenus thus speaks of it, 
(June, 1 ‘ A 


«within the last few years several Americans and 
chmen bave visited the place, and although they have 
aad the reputed treasure, they certify at least to the 

ace of an aqueduct, about ten miles in length, to the 
ding walls of several churches, the sculpture of the 
coat of arms, and to many spacious pits, supposed 
Tt was no doubt a Spanish mining 


pot 
existe : 
een 

pe silver mines. 1 . 

wa; and it is. not unlikely that it was destroyed in 1680, 
aaa general and successful insurrection of the Indians in 
‘ ow Mexico against the Spaniards.” 

Las Salinas are the salt lakes in the valley of 
the Puerco, about one hundred miles southeast 
fom Santa Fé, and where the people of New 
Mexico have obtained their salt from the settle- 
nent of the country to the presentday. This is 
ghat Dr. Wislizenus says of these places: 

«About four days? traveling (probably one hundred miles) | 
south-southeast of Santa Fé, are some extensive salt lakes, 
oc Salinas,’ from which all the salt used in New Mexico is 

oeured, Large caravans go there every year from Santa 
Fé, in the dry ae return with as much as they can 
wansport. They exchange, generally, one bushel of salt for 
one of Indian corn, or sell it for one, and even two dollars. a 
bushel.”? 

Mr. President, lam asalt man! I have an al- | 
most mystical reverence for salt. It is the con- 
servative principle of nature. The life of man 
and beast requires it. God has bestowed it; and 
let all keep it, to whom he has givenit. No tax- 
ing, or taking any people’s salt! 

San Miguel, twenty miles from Santa Fé, is the 
place where the Texan expedition, under Colonel 
Cooke, were taken prisoners in 1841. 

To all these evidences of New Mexican posses- 
sion of the Rio Puerco and its valley, is to be 
added the further evidence resulting from acts of 
ownership in grants of land made upon its upper 
part, as in New Mexico, by the superior Spanish 
suthorities before the revolution, and by the New 
Mexican local authorities since. The lower half 
was ungranted, and leavés much vacant land, and 
the best in the country, to the United States. 

The great pastoral lands of New Mexico are in the 
valley of the Puerco, where millions of sheep were 
formerly pastured, now reduced to about two hun- 
dred thousand by the depredation of the Indians, 
The New Mexican inhabitants of the Del Norte 
send their flocks there to be herded by shepherds, 
on shares; and in this way, and by taking 
their salt there, and in addition to their towns and 
settlements, and grants of lands, the New Mexi- | 
cans have had sion of the Puerco and its 
valley since the year 1600—that is to say, for 
about one hundred years before the shipwreck of 
La Salle, in the bay of San Bernardo, revealed the 
name of Texas to Europe and America. 

These are the actual possessions of New Mex- 
ico on the Ryo Puerco. On the Rio del Norte, as 
cut off hv tae committee’s bill, there are, the little 
town of Frontera, ten miles above El Paso, atown 
begun opposite El Paso, San Eleazario, twenty 
miles below, and some houses lower down opposite 
El Presidio del Norte. Of all these, San Eleazario 
is the most considerable, having a population of 
some four thousand souls, once a town of New Bis- 
cay, sow of New Mexico, and now the property of 
the United States by avulsion. It isan island; and 
the main river, formerly on the north and now on 
the south of the island, leaves it in New Mexico. 
When Pike went through it, it was the most 
northern town, and the frontier garrison. of New 
Biscay; and there the then lieutenant-governor 
of New Mexico, who had escorted him from El 
Paso, turned him over to the authorities of a new 
province. tis now the most southern town of 
New Mexico, without having changed its. place, 
but the river which disappeared from its channel 
in that place, in 1752, has now changed it to the 
fouth of the island. Humboldt thus describes 
this phenomenon: 


“The inhabitants of the Paso del Norte have preserved 





the memory of a very e event which took place 
emsens 1752. They saw, all.at once the bed of Senrivas 

leagues above, and than twenty F. 
low the Paso: waier of the river threw itself into a 


crevasse newly ed, and did not iss n until near 
the Preaidio of Ban Bleceario Salas bensot tha tie ded Mane 


Continued a :time. The beaptiful hich 
surround ihe Paap, and ‘which are traversed. by lie. canal 
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of irrigation, remained without watering; the inhabitants 
dug wells in the sand with which the bed of the river is 
filled. Finally, after several weeks they saw the water take 
its ancient course, without doubt because the crevasse and 
the subterranean conduits had filled themselves.”"—Exsay 
on New Spain, vol. 1, p. 304 

I reiterate: I am not arguing title; I am only 
showing possession, which is a right to remain in 
possession until title is decided. The argument 
of title has often been introduced into this question; 
and a letter from President Polk, through Secre- 
tary Buchanan, has often been read on the Texan 
side. Now, what I have to say of that letter, so 
frequently referred to, and considered so conclu- 
sive, is this: that, however potent it may have 
been in inducing annexation, or how much soever 
it may be entitled to consideration in fixing the 
amount to be paid to Texas for her Mexican claim, 
yet as an evidence of title, I should pay no more 
regard to it than to a chapter from the life and ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe. Congress and the 
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| the wise men of Virginia then saw and dreaded, 
| but resolved to encounter, because it was to be- 
come worse with time: the danger to both raceg 


| 





from so large an emancipation. 
day were not enthasiasts or fanatics: the 
stateamen and philosophers. They knew that the 
emancipation of the black slave waa not a mere 
| question between master and glave—not a question 

of property merely—but a question of white and 
| black-—between races; and what was to be the 
consequence to each race from a large emancipa- 
tion.* And there the wisdom, not the philanthropy, 
of Virginia balked fifty years ago; there the wis- 
| dom of America balks now. And here I find the 
largest objection to the extension of slavery—to 
planting it in new regions where it does not now 
exist-—bestowing it on those who have itnot. The 
| Incurability of the evil is the greatest objection to 
| the extension of slavery. 
| lator to inflict an evil which can be cured: how 


The men of that 
were 


It is wrong for the legis- 


judiciary are the authorities to decide such claims || much more to inflict one that is incurable, and 


to titles, and not Presidents and Secretaries. 


I rest upon the position, then, that the Rio || forever! ) 

and ite valley, is and was a New Mexican || very a blessing: | deem it an evil: and would 
ossession, as well as the left bank of the Del || neither adopt it nor impose it on others. 
a slaveholder, and among the few members of 


Puerco, 


orte, from above El Paso to below the mouth of || : few 
the Puerco; and that this possession cannot be | Congress who hold slaves in this District. 


| 


against the will of the people who are to endure it 


I quarrel with no one for supposing sla- 
Yetlam 


The 


disturbed without raising the double question, first, || French proverb tells us that nothing is new but 


of actual extension of slavery; and, mconeny, of | : 1 for, 

ew || & large emancipation. 
is = eonatien of races, involving consequences 
which go to the destruction of one or the other: it 
was seen fifty years ago, and the wisdom of Vir- 
ginia balked at it then. 
man wisdom. But there is a wisdom above human ! 
and to that we must look. 
extend the evil. 


the present legal existence of slavery in all 

Mexico east of the Rio Grande, as a partof Texas. 
These are the questions which the proposed line of 
the committee raise, and force us to face. They 


are not questions of my seeking, but I shall not || 


avoid them, It is not a new question with me, 
this extension of slavery in that quarter. 
in 1844, before the annexation of Texas. 


bill for a compact with 
questions with her—the very ones which now 
perplex us—before she was annexed, | proposed, 
as article V. in the projected compact: 


Art. V. “ The existence of slavery to be forever prohib- 


ited in that part of the annexed territory which lies west of | 
the hundredth degree of longitude west from the meridian | 


of Greenwich.” 


I met it || 

On the || 
10th day of June, of that year, and as part of a || 
exas, and to settle all | 





| what has been forgotten. 


So of this objection to 
Every one sees now that it 


It seems to be above hu- 
In the mean time, not 


In refusing to extend slavery into these seventy 


thousand square miles, | act in conformity not 
| only to my own long-established principles, but 
also in conformity to the long-established practice 
of Congress. 
gress refuse the prayer of Indiana for a temporary 
suspension of the anti-slavery clause of the ordi- 
nance of "87. On the 2d of March, 1803, Mr. 
Randolph, of Roanoke, as chairman of the com- 


Five times in four years did Con- 


This is what I proposed six years ago, and as || mittee to which the memorial praying the suspen- 


one in a series of propositions to be offered to || 


Texas and Mexico for settling all questions grow- | 


sion was referred, made a report against it, which 
was concurred in by the Hoyse. 


This is the re- 


out of the projected annexation beforehand. || port: 


in 
They were not adopted. 
without regard to consequences, was the cry; and 
all temperate counsels were set down to 


Traitors, Abolitionists, and Whigs. Well! we 


have to regard consequences now—several con- 


Immediate annexation, 


sequences: one of which is this large extension of 


slavery, which the report and conglomerate bills 


of the Committee of Thirteen force us to face. I 


did so six years ago, and heard no outbreak against | 
But my opposition to the ex- 
tension of slavery dates further back than 1844— 


my Opinions then. 


forty years further back; and as this is a suitable 
time for a general declaration, and a sort of gen- 


eral conscience delivery, | will say that my oppo- 


| 
ritish ] 


| 
| 


| 








“That the rapid population of the State of Ohio, suffi- 


ciently evinces, in the opinion of your commitiee, that the 


labor of slaves is not necessary to promote the growth andeet- 
tlement of colonies in that region. That this labor, demon- 
strably the dearest of any, can only be employed to advan- 
tage in the cultivation of products more valuable than any 


known to that quarter of the United States: that the con- 
mittee deem it highly dangerous and inexpedient tq impair 
a_ provision wisely calculated to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of the northwestern country, and to give streng:h 
and security to that extensive frontier. 


In the salutary oper- 


| ation of this sagacious and benevolent restraint, it is be- 
| lieved that the inhabitants of Indiana wil), at no very distant 


| 


j 
1} 


| day, find ample remuneration for a temporary privation of 
larbor and of emigration,”’ 


This report of Mr. Randolph was in 1803: the 
next year, March, 1804, a different report, on the 


sition to it dates from 1804, when I wag a student || same prayer, was made by a committee of which 


at law in the State of Tennessee, and studied the || Mr. Rodney, of Delaware, was chairman. 


It re- 


subject of African slavery in an American book— || commended asuspension of the anti-slavery clause 
a Virginia book—Tucker’s edition of Blackstone’s 


Commentaries. 


And here it is, (holding up a vol- 


umeand reading from thetitle page:) ‘* Blackstone's ' 
Commentaries, with notes of reference to the Constitu- || years, was made by acommittee of which Mr. Gar- 
tion and laws of the Federal Government of the United || nett, of Virginia, was chairman: it met the same 
States, and of she Commonwealth of Virginia, in five || fate—non-concurrence. The next year, 1807, both 


volumes, with an appendix to each volume containing | Houses were tried. In February of that 
short tracts, as appeared necessary to form a connected || cornmittee of the House, of which Mr. Par 
view of the laws of Virginia as a member of the Fed- |, 
ion. By St. George Tucker, Professor of Law, 
of William and Mary, and one if 
n 
Virginia edition of an 


eral 
in the Universit 

the Judges of the General Court in Vi 
this American book—this 


inia. ” 


English work —I found my, principles on the sub- 
ject of slavery. Among the short tracts in. the 
appendixes is one of fifty pages in the appendix to 


the first volume, second. part, 
subject. of African slavery in 


which treats of the 
é United States, 


with a total condemnation of the institution, and a 
plan for its extinction in Virginia. In that work 


—in that school—that old V rginia 
I was taught to reverence—I found 
on slavery: and adhere to. them. 
whole essay, except 


school lib 
m rinci 

I aes, inthe 
the remedy—gradual eman- 


cipation—and find in that remedy the danger which 


| 


| House. , 
| a similar report, recommending suspension for ten 


for ten years: it was not concurred in by the 
Two years. afterwards, February, 1806, 


year, a 
e was 
chairman, reported in favor of the indefinite suspen- 
sion, of the clause: the report was not concurred in. 
And in November of that year, Mr. Franklin, of 
North Carolina, as chairmar of a committee of 
the Senate, made a report against the suspension, 
which was concurred in by the Senate, and unani- 
mously, as it would seem from the Journal, there 
being no division called for. Thus, five times in 
four years, the respective Houses of Congress 
refused to admit even a temporary extension, or 


*«< Temay be asked why not retain the bineks among ur, 
and incorporate them into the state. Deep-rooted prejudices 
entertained by the whites; ten thousand recollections of the 
blacks of the injuries they have sustained; new provoer. 
tions; the real distinctions which nature has made; and 
many other circumstances, will divide us into parties, and 
pr duce convulsions, which will probably neve: end but in 
the, extermination of one or the other race.”’— Jefferson, 
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ra her reéxtension of slavery into Indiana terri- / 
tery, which had been before the ordinarce of ’87 a || 


elive territory, holding many slaves at Vincennes, 

These five refusals to suspend the ordinance of | 
27, were £0 many confirmations of it. 
ree: of the action of Congress on the subject, was | 
to the same effect or stronger. ‘The Missouri com- | 


promise line was a curtailment of slave territory; | 
the Texas annexation resolutions were the same; | 
the ordinance of °s7 itself, so often confirmed by || 
Congrese, was a curtailment of slave territory—in | 
fact its actual abclition; for it is éertain that slavery | 
existed in fact in the French settlements of the | 


Hiinois at that time; and that te ordinance term- 
inated it. Lact then in conformity tothe long, | 
uniformly established policy of Congress, as well | 


as jn conformity to my own principlea, in refusing | 
to vote the extension of slavery, which the com- | 
| 


mitiee’s lone would involve. 
And here, it does seem to me that we, of the 
present day, mistake the point of the true objec- 


tion to theextension of slavery. We look at itas it || 


concerns the rights, or interests, of the inhabitants 
of the States! and not as it may concern the people 
to whom it is to be given! and to whom it is to be 
an irrevocable gift—to them, and posterity! Mr. 
Randolph's report, in the case of Indiana, took 
the true ground. It looked to the interest of the 
people to whom the slavery was to go, and refused 


All the || 





them an evil, although they begged for it. i] 


I return to the point—the 70,000 square miles 
of territory which the commitiee’s line would 
transfer from the possession of New Mexico to the 
possession of Texas—and the question of the ex- 
tension of slavery which grows out of that trans- 
fer. There is no slavery on it now, either in law 
erin fact. It will be there by law if the transfer is 
made. This leaves open but one question, and 
that is, can climate be relied upon to keep it away ? | 
1 think not. ‘There are two climates in New 
Mexico—one frigid, the other temperate; and these 
70,000 square miles are in the temperate part. !t 
it a long province, stretching north and south, | 
high and mountainous in the north—lower, and 
with broader valley lower down. Santa Fé has 
an elevation of 7,250 feet, El Paso 3,800. The 
Rio de! Norte is called in the upper part of its 
course the river above, (Rio Arriva;) in the lower 
part, river below (Rio Abajo;) and the climate 
corresponds with this structure of the country— 
rigorous at Santa Fé, mild at El Paso. Humboldt | 
thus speaks of them: 


| 
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tion of Santa Fé, it descends below the latitude, 
and below the elevation of El Paso, and is milder 
in its climate throughout, because more open to 
the east, and sheltered on the west by a long and 
lofty range of mountains. Its more genial climate 
makes it, as I have said, the bucolic region of New 
Mexico, to which the inhabitants of the banks of 
the Del Norte send their flocks to find their own 
food, and live without shelter, the year round. 
And it is precisely the southern half of this river 
and valley, reaching a degree a’ d a half south of 
New Orleans, and without sufficient altitude to 
counteract the effect of southern latitude, that the 


| committee’s bill would transfer this large district 


from the possession of New Mexico to the pos- 
session of Texas. Climate there enn be no bar 
to the introduction of slavery; and thus its actual 
extension into that quarter becomes the question 
which the committee’s bill forces us to face—and 


| which I have faced ! 


The committee’s line has the further ill conse- 
quence of raising the question of the existence of 


| slavery by law in the Santa Fé part even of New 
| Mexico. 


If their line is a compromise of the Texas 
claim, it admits the right and sovereignty of Texas 
both above and below, and will involve members 
in an inconvenient vote—the consequence of which 
is readily seen, 

This is ‘a consequence which the committee’s 
bill involves, and from which there is no escape 


‘| but in the total rejection of their plan, and the 


adoption of the line which I propose—the longi- 
tudinal line of 102—which, corresponding with 


| ancient title and actual possession, avoids the 


question of slavery in either country; which, leav- 
ing the population of each untouched, disturbs no 
interest, and which, in splitting the high sterile ta- 
ble land of the Staked Plain, conforms to the nat- 
ural division of the country, and leaves to each a 


| natural frontier, and an ample extend of compact 


and homogeneous territory. To Texas is left all 


| the territory drained by all the rivers which have 


their mouths within her limits, whether thore 


| mouths are in the Gulf of Mexico, the Mississippi, 
| or the Rio Grande: to New Mexico is left the 
| whole course of the Rio Puerco and all its valley; 


and which, added to the valley of the Del Norte, 
will make a State of the first class in point of ter- 


| ritery, susceptible of large population and wealth, 


| of both countries. 


i} and in a compact form capable of defence against 


The Staked Plain is.the natural frontier 
It isa dividing wall between 


Indians. 


«“ New Mexien, though placed under the same latitude with || systems of waters and systems of countries. It is 


Syria and Central Persia, has a climate eminently cold. It 


freezes there inthe middle of the month of May, near to || 
Santa Fe, anda litte fursher north (ander the parallel of | | 


the Morea) the Rie del Norte is covered sometimes several 


a high sterile plain, some sixty miles wide upon 
some five hundred long, running north and south, 
its western declivity abrupt and washed by the 


years in succession with ice so thick that horses and car- || Puerco at its base: its eastern broken into chasms 


riages pat< on it. We do not know the elevation of the | 


emiuitey in New Mexico: but [I doubt whether, ander the || 


27° of latitude, the bed of the river may have more than || Streams which, flowing towards the rising sun, 


| 
| 


—cafiones—from which issue the myriad of little 


seven or eight hundred metres of elevation above the level |, form the great rivers—Red river, Brasos, Color- 
of jhe sea, “The mountains which border the valley of the || ado, Nueces, which find their outlet in the Missis- 


DeLN orte, even those atthe foot of which is placed the vil- 
hae? of Taos, lose their snow already toward. the commence 
ment of the mouth of Jaue.—Pol. 1, p. 302, 


sippi or in the Gulf of Mexico. It is a salient 


|| feature in North American geography—a table of 


« Tie environs of Ev Paso area delicious country, which || land sixty miles wide, five hundred long, and some 
resenitie the most beautiful parts of Andalusia, The fields || thousands feet above the level of the sea—and 


are cultivated in corn and wheat. The vineyards produce 
exceilont wines, whieh are preferred even to the wines of | 
Partas aud of New Biseay. The gardens contain, in abund- 


granatiea, end pears,”—Pol, 1, p. 306. 
Hombolde is right, and recent travellers confirm 
now what he wrote in 1804. It was at the head | 


of the valley of the Del Norte, some three degrees || the Staked Plain. 


| 


tT 


| 


sterile, level, without a shrub, a plant, or grass, 


and presenting to the traveler a horizon of its own’ 
aver, al the froit trees of Europe—figs, peaches, pome- || like the ocean. 


Without a landmark to guide the 
steps of the traveler across it, the early hunters 
and herdsmen of New Mexico staked their course 
across it; and hence its name, El Llano Estacado— 
lt is a natural frontier between 


north of Santa Fé, that Colonel Frémont suffered | New Mexico and Texas; and for such a line, qui- 
his great disaster—had to struggle through snows || eting all questions between them, all with the 


above the heads of men and horses, and found i: a_ 
relief to tread the river, solid with ice, for a road. | 


} 


United States, yielding near two hundred thousand 
square miles of territory tothe United States, and 


At Santa Fé, the 20th of February, he found it | putting into her hands the means of populating and 


winter; eight days afterwards, on the Rio Abajo, | 


defending New Mexico by giving lands to settlers 


half way to El Paso, and having descended two | and defenders—I am ready to vote the fifteen mil- 


thousand six hundred fest, and still one thousand | 
two hundred feet above the level of El Paso, he 
found it spring—the farmers ploughing and seed- 


lions which my bill fairly and openly proposes. 
For the line in this bill | would not give a ote: 
But it would be a great error to suppose | would 


ing, the early fruit trees in bloom, and the air so || give fifteen millions for the territory in dispute be- 


mild that he camped out of nights, and without 
tents, though ina settled and hospitable country. 
Here, then, are two climates in New Mexico— 
one a barrier against the introduction of African 
slavery, the other not; and it is that part which is 
not a barrier that is proposed to be transferred to 
Texas. This applies to the Del Norte and its 
vailey: it is still more true of the Puerco and its 
valiey. Rising in the latitude, and at the eleva- 


! 


tween New Mexico and Texas. That disputed 
territory is only a small part of what the Texan 
cession would be. It would embrace four degrees 
of latitude on the north of Texas, and a front of a 
thousand miles on the Arkansas, and would give 
to the United States ferritory indispensable to her— 
to the population and defence both of New Mex- 
ico and Utah, in front of both which this part of 
Texas lies. 


Senate, 


Sewn 


The committee, in their report, an 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Guay dik his . the 
pressive in their representations in fa 
governments to New. Mexico and t 
Bars of pale: I join them in a 
avor of the necessity of these govern 
the duty of Coniuam te give then, fone’ 
torial governments, and would not vote for Wa 
governments in either of them, even if the oo 
constitutions here. I de not deem them oa rs 
such governments; they are too young aad < 
for that. They are in our hands, and upon em 
hands, and belong to us; and it is our duty to my 
vide for them, and take care of them, until -— 
are strong enough to take care of themselves . 
sovereign States. Both territories require ere 
ment at our hands, and protection along with i:, 
New Mexico especially, now desolated by Indian 
ravages, and suffering more in the three years that 
she has belonged to the United States than in an 
three years of her existence—even during the moar 
helpless period of the Mexican rule. The Spanish 
Government, under the vice-regal system, appro. 
priated two thousand dragoons to the protection of 
the internal provinces from the Apaches, the Nay. 
ahoes, the Cumanches, and other wild Indians 
We have a few companies of dragoons and some 
stationary infantry, in sight of whose barracks 
these Indians slay men and women, carry of 
children, and drive away flocks and herds, some. 
times thousands in adrove. The Navahoes aciy. 
ally have more New Mexican sheep now than the 
New Mexicans have left. A single individual jp. - 
habitant of E| Paso owned more cattle and sheep 
when Pike was there in 1806 than the whole tow , 
and settlement now own. Single inhabitanis of 
the valley of the Del Norte owned flocks and herds 
then nearly equal to those of the whole province 
now. The ualley of Puerco, then the sheep-walk 
of millions, is now reduced to some two hundred 
thousand, and becoming less every day. All this 
is a reproach to us. It is a reproach to republican 
government in our persons. It is an appeal to us 
for succor and protection, to which we cannot be 
deaf without drawing down upon our heads the 
censure of all good men. But this bill is not the 
way to give it. These governments are balked by 
being put into this bill. They not only inpece 
California, but themselves. The conjunction is on 
injury to both. They mutually delay and endan- 
ger each other. And it is no argument in favor of 
the conjunction to say that the establishment of a 
government for New Mexico requires the previous 
settlement of her eastern boundary with Texas. 
That is no argument for tacking Texas, with all her 
multifarious questions, even to New Mexico, much 
less to California. It is indeed very desirable to set- 
tle that boundary, and to settle it at once, and for- 
ever; but it is not an indispensability to the crea- 
tion of a government for New Mexico. We have 
a right to a government according to her posses- 
sion; and that we can give her, to continue till the 
question of title is decided. The wti possidetis—as 

ou possess—is the principle to govern our legis- 
ation—the principle which gives the possessor 
a right to the possession until the question of tile 
is decided. This principle is the same both in 
national and municipal law—both in the case of 
citizens or communities of the same government, 
and between independent nations. The mode of 
decision only is different. Between independent 
nations it is done by negotiation or by arms: be- 
tween citizens or communities of the same gov- 
ernment, it is done by law. Independent nations 
may invade anid fight each other for a boundary: 
citizens or communities of the same government 
cannot. And the party that shall attempt it con- 
mits a violation law and order; and the gov- 
ernment which permits such violation is derelict of 
its duty. 

i sent now examined, so far as I propose to do 
iton a motion for indefinite ponement, the 
three bills which the committee have tacked lo- 

ther—the California, Utah, New Mexico @0 

exas bills. There are two other bills which | 
have not mentioned, because they are not tacked, 
but only hung on; but which belong to the sys- 
tem, as it is called, and, without some mention of 
which, injustice would be done to the commitee 
in the presentation of their scheme. The fugiuve 
slave recovery bill, and the District of Columbia 
slave trade suppression bill, are parts of the sys 
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of measures which the committee propose, 
whieh, taken together, are to constitute a 
nromise, and to terminate forever and most 
euernally all the dissensions of the slavery agita- || 
a inthe United States. They apply to two 
tof the five gaping wounds which the Senator 
om Kentucky enumerated on the five fingers of 


~ left hand, and for healing upall which at once || | should be opposed to it, for the reasons stated, 
y had provided one large plaster, big enough to |) But the fact itself is to me apocryphal. Whoetis it 


ne . ® 
eal all, and efficacious enough to cure all ; while 


ye President only proposed to cure one, and that 
ih a little plaster, and it’ of no effieacy. IT do 
a propose to examine these two attendant or se- 
mi vus bills, which dangle at the tail of the 
Sal three. Iwill not go into them, nor mention 
them further than to say, that the alternative in 
ihe report to pay the owner out of the federal 
treasury for the loss of irrecoverable slaves, 
night admit, in practice, of abolition in the States 
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| cession what I hold as a right, nor accept an infe- || 
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SENATE. 


Anti-Compromise Speech—Mr. Benton. 


three in the national representation. These: are | Sir, there was once a musician—we have all read 
our rights by an instrument which we are hound || of him—who had power with his lyre (bat his in- 
to respect, and I will concede none of them, nor || strument was spelt l y re)—not on'y over men, 
purchase any of them. I never purchase as acon- || but over wild beasts also, and even over stones, 
| which he could make dance into their places when 
| the walls of Hien were to be built. But our old 
| organist was none of that sort, even in his best 
| day; and since. the injury to his instrament in 
| playing the grand national symphony of the four 
| F’s—the fifty-four forty or fight—it is so out of 
| tune that its music will be much more apt to scare 
| off tame men than to charm wild beasts or stones. 

No, sir! no more slavery compromises. Strick 
to those we have in the Constitution, and they 
will be stuck to! Look at the four votes—those 
| four on the propositions which | submitted. No 
| abolition of slavery in the States: nove in the forts, 
| arsenals, navy yards and dock yards: none in the 
| District of Columbia: no interference with the 








rior title when I already hold the highest. Even 
if this congeries of bills was a compromise, in fact, 


but the case of five old bills introduced by different 
members as common legisiutive measures—caught 
up by the Senator from Kentucky, and his com- 
mittee, bundled together, and then called a com- 
promise! Now, this mystifies me. The same 
bills were ordinary legislation in the hands of their 
authors; they become a sacred compromise in the 
| hands of their new possessors. They seemed to 
| be of no account as laws: they become a national 
| panacea asa compromise. The difference seems 





by the legislation of Congress and the purse of 
he nation ; and to suppress the slave trade in this 
pistrict as & Concession for abstaining from the a- 


jolition of slavery in this District, as expressed || 


in the report, page 17, is to make concession of 
gmething valuable, for an abstinence which we 
have had for sixty years without concession, and 
gre still to have on the same terms, 

This is the end of the committee’s labor—five 
old bills gathered up from our table, tacked to- 

ther, and christened a compromise! Now com- 
promise is a pretty phrase at all times, and is a 
ood thing in itself, when there happens to be 
any parties to make it, any authority to enforce 
it, any penalties for breaking it, or anything to be 
compromised. The compromises ef the Constitu- 
tion are Of that kind; and they stand. Compro- 
mises made in court, and entered of record, are of 
that kind; and they stand. Compromises made 
by individuals on claims to property are likewise 
of that character; and they stand. I respect all 
such compromises. But where there happens to 
be nothing to be compromised, no parties to make 
acompromise, no power to enforce it, no penalty 
for its breach, no obligation on any one—not even 
jis makers—to observe it, and when no two human 
leings can agree about its meaning, then a com- 
promise becomes ridiculous and pestiferous. | 
have no respect for it, and eschew it. It cannot 
stand, and will fall; and in its fall will raise up 
more ills than it was intended to cure. And of | 
this character I deem this farrago of incongruous | 
matter to be, which has been gathered up and 
stuck together, and offered to us “all or none,” | 
like “fifty-four forty.”? It has none of the requi- | 
sites of a compromise, and the name cannot make | 
it #6, 

In the first place, there are no parties to make a 
compromise. We are not in Convention, but in 
Congress; and | do not admit a geographical di- 
vision of parties in this Chamber, although the 
Committee of Thirteen was formed upon that prin- 
cinle—six from the South, half a dozen from the 





North, and one from the borders of both—-sitting |! 


| slave trade between the States. These are the 
| votes given on this floor, and which are above all 
Congress compromises, because they abide the 
| compromises of the Constitution. 

The committee, besides the ordinary purpose 


| to be in the change of name. The poet tells us 
i that a rose will smell as sweet by any other name. 
| That may be true of roses, but not of compro- 
mises. tn the case of the compromise, the whole 
| smell is in the name; and here is the proof. The || 
| Senator from Itlinois [Mr. Doveras] brought in | of legislation, that of making laws for the govern- 
| three of these bills: they emitted no smell. The || ment of the people, propose another object of a 
| Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] brought in || different kind, that of acting the part of national 
another of them—no smell in that. The Senator } benefactors, and giving peace and happiness to a 
| from Missouri, who now speaks to the Senate, || miserable and distracted people—innuendo, the 
| brought in the fifth—ditto, no smell about it. The || people of the United States. They propose this 
| olfactory nerve of the nation never scented their || object as the grand result and crowning mercy of 
| existence. But no sooner are they jumbled to- | their multifarious labors. The gravity with which 
| gether, and called a compromise, than the nation || the chairman of the committee has brought for- 
| is filled with their perfume. People emell it all | ward this object in his report, and the pathetic 
| over the land, and, like the inhalers of certain | manner in which he has enforced it in his speech, 
| drugs, become frantic for the thing. This mysti-| and the exact enumeration he has made of the 
| fies me, and the nearest that | can come to a solu- || public calamities upon his fingers’ ends, preclude 
| tion of the mystery is in the case of the two Dr. | the idea, as 1 have heretofore intimated, of any 
| Townsend’s and their sersaparilla root. They || intentional joke to be prectised upon us by that 
| both extract from the same root, but the extract is || distinguished Senator; otherwise | might have 
a totally different article in the hands of the two |) been tempted to believe that the eminent Senator, 
doctors. Produced by one, it is a universal pana- || unbending from his serious occupations, had con- 
| cea: by the other, it is of no account, and little || descended to amuse himeelf at ourexpense. Cer- 
| less than poison. Here is what the Old Doctor | tain it is that the conception of this restoration of 
| says of this strange difference: || peace and happiness is most jocose. In the first 
* We wish it understood, because it is the absolute truth, || place, there is no contention to be reconciled, no 
that 8. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Towneend’s || distraction to be composed, no misery to he as- 


| Sareaparilia are hearen-wie apart, and infinitely dissimilar ; || suaged, no lost harmony to be restored, no lost hap- 


| that they are unlike in every particular, lating not one fin- || |. ™ ' : ; : 
| gle thing in common.” piness to be recovered! And, if there was, the com- 





| 





; : mittee is not the party to give us these blessings. 
And pomngnis for the difference thus: 3 | Their example and precept do not agree. They 
The sareaparilia root, itis well known to medical men, |) preach concord, and practice discord. They ree- 


| contains many medicinal properties, and some properties 
which are inert or useless, and others which, if retained in 
preparing it for use, produce fermentation and acid, which 
is injurious to the system. Some of the properties of sarsa- 
} parilla are so volati/e that they entirely evaporate, and are 
| lost in the preparation, if they are not preserved by a scien- 
tific process, known only to the experienced in its manufac- 
| ture. Moreover, those roletile principles, which fly off in | 
| vapor, or as an exhalation, under heat, are the very eseential || 


| merical properties of the root, which give to it all its value.” || other, They give and take fierce licks. The 
Now, a'l this is perfectly intelligible to me. 1|! great peace-maker himself fares bad!y—stue'r all 
understand it exactly. It shows me precisely how || over with arrows, like the man on the first leaf @f 

the same root is either to be a poison or a medi- || the almanac. Here, in our presence, in the very 


ommend harmony to others, and disagree among 
| themselves. They propote the fraternal kiss to 
us, and give themselves rude rebuffa. They set 
us asad example. Scarcety is the healing report 
real, and the anodyne bills, or pills, laid on our 
tables, than fierce contention breaks out in the 
ranks of the committee itself. They attack each 








ona ridge pole,* to keep the balance even. I recog. | cine, as it happens to be in the hands of the old or || act of consemmating the marriage of California 


nize no such parties. I know no North, and I 
know no South; and [ repulse and repudiate, as a 


| the young doctor. This may be the case with || with Utah, New Mexico, Texas, the fugacious 
| these bills. To me it looks lke a clue to the mys- |! slaves of the States, and the marketable slaves of 


thing to be forever condemned, this first attempt to || tery; but T decide nothing, and wait patiently for || this District—in this very act of consummation, 


establish geographical parties in this Chamber, by 
Creating a committee formed upon that principle. 
In the next place, there is no sanction for any such 
compromise—no authority to enforce it—none to 
punish its violation. In the third place, there is 
nothing to be compromised. A compromise is a 
concession,a mutual concession of contested claims 
between two parties. | know of nothing to be 
conceded on the part of the slaveholding States in 
regard to their slave property. Their rights are 
independent of the Federal Government, and ad- 
mitted in the Constitution—a right to hold their 
slaves as property, a right to pursue and recover 
them as property, a right to it as a political element 
in the weight of these States, by making five count 


_ 


"A very critical position, and requiring a most nice ad- 
Ja<tment of balance to keep the weight from falling on one 
side, or the other—something like that of the Roman empe- 
Tor, in his apotheosis, who was required to fix himself ex- 
actly im the middie of the heavens, lest, by leaning to one 
side, or the other, he might ovérset the universe. 


“ Press not too much on any part the sphere 

Hard were the task thy weight rand bear! 
O’er the mid orb more equal shalt thou rise, 

- And with a juster balance fix the skies.’”’—Luean. 





the solution which the Senator from Kentucky || as in a certain wedding feast of old, the feast be- 
may give when he comes to answer this part of || comes a fight—the festival a combat—and the 
my speech. The old doctor winds up in requir- || amiable guests pummel each other. 
ing pafticular attention to his name labelled on the || When his committee was formed, and himself 
bottle, to wit, “Old Doctor Jacob Townsend,” || safely installed at the head of it, conqueror and 
}and not Young Doctor Samuel Townsend. This | pacificator, the Senator from Kentucky appeared 
| shows that there is virtue ina name when applied to be the happiest of mankind. We all remember 
| to the extract ofsarsaparilla-root; and there may || that night. He seemed to ache with pleasure. It 
\| be equal virtue in it when applied to a compro- || was too great for continence, It burst forth. In 
mise bill. If so, it may show how these self-same || the fulness of his joy, and the overflowing of his 
bills are of no force or virtue in the hands of the || heart, he entered upon that.series of congratula- 
| young Senator from Illinois, (Mr. Dovetas,] and || tions which we all remember so well, and which 
| become omnipotently efficacious in the hands of || seemed to me to be rather premature, and in disre- 
the old Senator from Kentucky, gard of the sage maxim which admonishes the 
This is the end of the grand committee’s work || traveler never to halloo till he is out of the woods, 
—five old bills tacked together, and presented asa || | thought so then. I was forcibly reminded of it 
remedy for evils which have no existence, and re- || on Saturday last, when | saw that Senator, after 
quired to be accepted under a penalty—the penal- || vain efforts to compose his friends, and even re- 
ty of being gazetted as enemies of compromise, || minding them of what they were “threatened” 
and played at by the organs! The old one, to be || with this day—innuendo, this poor speech of mine 
sure, is dreadfully out of tune—the strings all || —gather up his beaver and quit the chamber, ina 
broken and the screws all loosé, and discoursing || way that seemed to sey, the Lord have mercy 


most woful music, and still requiring us to dance || upon you all, for Lam done with you! But the 
to it! And such dancing it would be!—nothing 


Senator was happy that night—supremely so. All 
succeeeded 


but turn round, cross over, set-to, and back out! || his plans had —Committee of Thirteen 
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appointed—he himself its chairman—all power | fairs, it becomes every one who is honored with 


put into their hands—their own hands untied, and 
the hands of the Senate tied—and the parties just 
ready to be bound together forever. Lt was an 
ecstatic moment for the Senator, something like 
that of the heroic Pirithous when he surveyed the 
preparations for the nuptial w the com- 
pany all present, the lapithe on eouches, the 
centaura on their haunches—heard the Jo hymen 
beginning to resound, and saw the beauteous Hip- 
podamia, about as beauteous | suppose as Califor- 
nia, come ‘‘ glittering like a star,’’ and take her 
stand on hie left hand. It was a happy moment 
for Pirithous! and in the fulness of his feelings he 
might have given vent to his joy in congratulations 


to all the company present, to all the lapithe and || 
to all the cemtaurs, to all mankind, and to all horse- 
But, oh! the de- || 
In an instant the || 
scene waa changed ! the feast a fight—the wedding || 


kind, on the auspicious event. 
ceitfalness of human felicity ! 


festival a mortal combat—the table itself suppl ying 
the implements of war! 
“At first a mediey flight 


Of bowls and jars.eupply the fight; 
Once imylements of feasts, but now f fate.”’ 


the feast. 
may it be with this attempted conjunction of Cali- 
forn'a with the many ill-suited spouses which the 
Committee of Thirteen have provided for her, 
Nir. President, it ia time to be done with this 
comedy of errors. California is suffering for want 
of admission. New Mexico is suffering for want 
of protection, The public business is suffering 
for wantof attention. ‘The character of Congress 
is suffering for want of progress in business, It 
is time to put an end to so many evils; and I have 
made the motion intended to terminate them, by 
moving the indefinite postponement of this. un- 
manageable mass of incongruous bills, each an 
impediment to the other, that they may be taken 
up ove by one, in their proper order, to receive 
the deciajon which their respective merits require. 


THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. WM. F. COLCOCK, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
I~ rue House or Rerresentratives, 
Monpay, June 3, 1850. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
or the state of the Union, on the President’s Mes- 
sage transmitting the Constitution of California, 

Mr. COLCOCK said: 

Although | am aware, Mr, Chairman, that the 
ear of the committee has become greatly fatigued 
by the discussion of the questions which have been 
so long pending, yet I cannot forget that our work 
still lies before us unaccomplished; not only unac- 
complished, but, L fear, on embarrassed by 
increased and increasing difficulties. 

After five months spent in a debate which has 
extended over nearly every field of inquiry, and 
which has presented the subject in every aspect in 
which sound reasoning or ingenuity, passion or 
prejudice could place it, are we now any nearer to 
an agreement than we were at the commencement 
of the discussion? From all the lights before me 
i am compelled to say, we are not.- Are we then 
to conclude that our differences.are irreconcilable 
—that our scheme of government has failed, and 
that our Constitution cannot perpetuate that ‘‘ more 
verfect union’’ which it was. formed to establish ? 
Cheee, sir, are graveand solemn questions, which, 
while wrt afford food for serious crease ~ all, 
it would. be presumptuous in any one ily to 
answer silgraniintle. But I feel it cue to iin 
whom I represent to say, that I see but little pros- 
pest of settling these. distracting questions. on any 
»asis which, while it gives us.peace for the present, 
will at the same time afford.ua permanent security: 
for the future. To what onarter, sir, are we to 
turn for hope? where, Lask, are we to look. with 
any reasonable expectation that this great contro- 
veray, which has so divided the.country, will be: 
settied as it ought to be? Not only do we find. 
parties divided. on this question, but sections.also. 
Democrats are divi Whigs are divided, the 
North is divided, and [lament the South is. 
divided, In this.condition, then, : public af; 


| 


| ing towards him. 


| 
| 


| the high trust of a Representative of the people, 
| honestly to inquire what is demanded of him by 
his duty to his constituents, aod to the Constitu- 
| tion of hia country; and having faithfully answered 
this question to himself, then to discharge that 
| duty unmoved by any outward pressure, and un- 
deceived by any false coloring of popular opinion. 
|For one, I confess that I feel most sensibly the 

weight of the responsibility that rests upon me—a 

responsibility such as I have never felt since I have 
_ beer in public life, and. never expect to feel again 
| while I have a voice in the councils of my coun- 
| try; for who can expect to be an actor a second 
time in such eventful scenes as are now passing 
beforeus? There is no disguising the fact, that we 
have reached a point in our progress which seems 
to demand ‘‘ a freeh understanding of the bargain.’’ 
Our opinions are becoming so variant, our interests 
80 antagonistic, our feelings so hostile, our views 
| of the powers. of our government so utterly op- 
| posed to each other—in short, all our differences 
| are so wide and are beeoming so much wider every 


in. danger. 





| day, thata most painful conviction is taking hold of || + 
| the public mind every where that our Union itself is || 
You know how itended. The fight broke up | 


The wedding was postponed. And so || The question, Mr. Chairman, mostappropriately || 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL: GLOBE. 
The California Question—Mr. Coleock. 


Administration, or in the conduct 

themselves, which would justify = ms Seema 
the formation of a State constitution, eit = tha 

| a view to the settlement of the slavery ag 
or as & concession to what may have been heen 
the rights of the inhabitants of California, y, d 
ever contemplated or,recommended by thar ~ 
ministration. The first measure that appears », 
have been adopted after the ratification of - 
treaty of peace between the United States an 
Mexico, was the in of General Mas, 
to the people of ria, issued at tere : 
on the 7th day of August, 1848. In that proclams’ 
tion, General Mason uses the following empha; 
] : * The Congress of the United Btaies 
‘ (to whom alone the power belongs) will soon Confer 
‘ upon the people of this-country the Constitutional 
‘rights of citizens of the United States; ang » 
| § doubt in a few short months we shail have g >, 
‘ larly-organized territorial government." * 
Again, in bis letter to the Adjutant General 
under date of the 19th of August, 1848, Genera) 
Mason says: ‘* For the past two years no civil 
vernment has existed here, save that controlled 
y the senior military or naval officer, and no 
|S civil officers exist in the country save the alcaldes 
‘appointed or confirmed by myself. To throw 


| before us at this time is the admission of Califor- || ‘ off n them or the le at large the civ 
| nia. The House having ordered that the debate || « Senna and Sania the inoneey ao 


| in committee on this subject should be closed on || 
| Tuesday next, I desire to express my views on | 


this most important measure, as | may not have an 
| Opportunity of doing so hereafter. ‘The first thing 
that must strike the mind of every candid ob- 


| upon the origin of those measures which have 


|| resulted in the present state of things in California. 


At the commencement of the session it seemed 


|| to.be distinctly announced, that from the evidence 
which would be laid before us, it would be shown || ¢ lish a territorial government for California. * * 


that the initiative in these proceedings had been 
| taken by the late Administration. To me, sir, it 
would have been a matter of perfect indifference 





| how the proof on this point should have turned | 


| out, for 1 would feel as free to condemn the policy 
of the past, as of the present Administration, in 
| relation to this subject, if that policy did not-meet 
| my deliberate approval. On this question | know 
| no party allegiance. I care not whether these 
| measures originated with a Democratic ora Whig 
| administration—with Mr. Polk or General ‘Taylor. 
In alluding, Mr. Chairman, to the present dis- 
| tinguished head of the Government, I desire to be 
| understood as being influenced by no unkind feel- 
I honor him for the services 
| which he has rendered his country, and in speak- 
| ing of his public conduct, I shall never depart from 
| the strict rules of parliamentary courtesy, We 
| have laws, sir, for the conduct of public war; we 
| have laws for the conduct of private war. 1 sin- 
| cerely wish we had laws forthe conduct of politi- 

cal war, for if we had, we should be spared much 

of the “horrors” of that species of hostilities 

which we see daily exhibited around us. But the 

conduct.of the Chief Magistrate is before the coun- 


| try, and. I mistake the man, if he would shun any 


serutiny into it, as 1 should mistake my own duty 
if | withheld that scrutiny when demanded by the 
public interest. 
| am aware that much has been said in the prog- 
ress. of this debate in relation to the ambidextrous 
course pursued by the present Executive in the 
last presidential election. But | believe he only 
yielded to what I am sorry to say has now. almost 
become a political necessity. I fear, sir, there is 
now.no royal road to the Presidency—I mean that 
royalty which turns from and repels. all subter- 
fuge and disguise—but that the way which leads 
to that proud ®minence passes through narrow. 
defiles marked out only by the dubious twilight of 
some Delphic creed. I tell you, sir, we will never 
see hereafter an aspirant for the highest office in 
the gift of the people, who will come boldly for- 
ward. and announce his political opinions, without 
qualification or disguise, and | regard this as one 
of the most melancholy indications of the down- 
ward tendency of our Government, and the decli- 
ning.tone.of public sentiment. But let me return, 
from this digression. Upon a careful examination 
of all the evidence that has been submitted to us, 
1 am.compelled to say, that | can see nothing ia 
the instructions. given. to. the agents of the. late 


‘most probably lead to endless cenfusion, if not 
‘to absolute anarchy, and yet what right or author. 
‘ity have I to ewercise civil controt in a time of peace 
‘in a territory of tite United States ?”’ 

The next official document emanating from the 





server, on this subject, is the obscurity which rests || late Administration is.the letter of Mr. Buchanan 


of the 7th of October, 1848, to Mr. Vorhies, a 
|| special agent sent to California. In this letter Mr, 
} Buchanan remarks, ‘The President deeply regrets 
‘ that Congress did not at their last session estab- 


‘ He is. firmly convinced that Congress feels a 
‘ deep interest in the welfare of California, and its 
‘ people, and will at an early period of the next 
‘session provide for them a ferritorial ment 
‘suited to their wants, * * * * ‘The Presi- 
‘dent urgently advises the people of California to 
‘live peaceably under the existing government.” 
Similar language is-used by Mr. Marcy in his let- 
ter to General Mason on the 9th of October, 1848, 
After referring to the views of the President in re- 
lation to the civil government of California as set 
forth in the Jetter of Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Vorhies, 
Mr. Marcy preceeds to say, ‘*The government 
‘ de facto will continue with the presumed consent 
‘ of the people, until Congress, which has full and 
‘ exclusive power under the Constitution to organize 
‘ governments for territories, shall vide a gov- 
‘ernment forthem. * * *. * No doubt upon 
|| *sueh assurances the people will remain quiet 
‘ under the existing state of things, until the proper 
| ‘ authority shall have time to interpose, and pro- 
‘ vide them with a new civil organization, securing 
‘to them the advantages of a liberal territorial 
‘ government.”’ 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is all the evidence which 
has been furnished us in relation to the course 
pursued by the late Administration respecting the 
establishment of a government in California. And 
I appeal with confidence to the candid judgment of 
every man, whether anything can be extorted from 
this evidence to show thaf the administration of 
Mr. Polk is in any degree responsible for the re- 
cent extraordinary proceedings which have taken 
place in that territory, 

General Mason eehe-cmplantically, ‘* What right 
or authority have. | to exercise civil control in @ 
time of in a territory-of the United States.” 
Mr. Polk in hialast official commanication to them, 
urgently ae the people of California to live 
peaceably quietly under the existing govern- 
ment, The Secretary of War, Mr. Marcy, ac- 

knowledges that -atone “has full and 
exclusive power under the Constitution, to organize 
governments for territories.’’ As the last Admin- 
—— then mierraereen of all tenpopeilsy 
on subject, let us now proceed to inquire how 
Fae ne Administration stands in relation to It. 

“here a Sait n, very threshold of the 








we are 
inquiry, by acknow lede zment of the 
President in his California message, thisremark- 


$ T didwmas beaitass oi eapuuenee: in the-people of those terri- 
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ae that each territory should, if 

the requisitions of the Constitution of the 
wee States, form a plan of a State constitution, and sub- 
Unit + same 10 Congress, with a prayer for admission into 


ae with 


Union as a State. , 
He further says: 


rising an early application by the people of these 

7 we Smiesion as States, ] was actuated princi- 

‘ord to the wisdom and pa- 

f Congress, the opportunity of avoiding occasions 

ofvitter and angry discussions among the people of the United 
” 


i by an earnest desire to aff 


yroaasit OF 


gs sir, { must be permitted to say, that if 
wet there was an occasion on which the Chief 
Mogistrate of this Confederacy ought to have 
hesitated,” this was such an occasion. 
og, as he did, that a great question was then 
ding, involving the vital interests of one sec- 
tion of this Con ederacy, ought he not to have 


et 


Ws 
per 


to 


Know- 


« hesitated’? before advising a course which, with 
the evidence before him, he must have known 
would result in the utter exclusion of that section 
fom all participation in the fruits of a common 


so important a measure as a State government, 
ought he not to have gone one step further and 
have advised the people of California not to ex- 
tend their boundaries below the line 36° 30’? 
Ought he not to have “* expressed to them his de- 


} 
victory? Whilst he did not ** hesitate” to advise 


sire” that they should leave open this door of 
reconciliation through which the people of this 


Confederacy had onee before passed ? 


Would not 


such a recommendation as this have shown at 
east, a decent respect for the rights and feelings of 
one portion of his fellow-citizens? And yet the 
President says he was “actuated principally by 
an earnest desire to afford to the wisdom and pa- 
triotism of Congress, the opportunity of avoiding 


bitter and angry discussions.”’ 
but cruel and bitter mockery to make such an ap- 
peal to the ‘* wisdom and patriotism” of southern 
men? What my wisdom may be, it does not be- 
come me to say. Wisdom is a jewel of rare pos- 
session, but patriotism is more equally distribu- 
ted—and I may be permitted, without overstepping 
abecoming modesty, to claim my share of this 
I ask, then, does my duty, as a 
pairiot, require me to give up all the rights of my 
Why, sir, the injunction of the di- 


homely virtue. 


constituents ? 


Sir, is it anything | 


| the convention will meet on the first of September next, | 
} 
| 


2 





government, formed by this convention, can have no legal || that as Congress had once already ‘‘failed’’ to 
Foren mach apguownd hy: Congress. we || provide a government for that territory, it would 
Here we see the announcement distinctly made i} ** fait’? again to do so, and therefore it was right 
that a State o tion was to be adopted, in || and proper that Brigadier General Riley should as- 
order to “a the question of stavery.”” This || sume the whole control of the subject. 
was evidently a leading idea in the mind of Gen- || For one, I entertain the opinion that this Con- 
eral Riley, and every step taken by him, from the | gress, if sustained by the “ wisdom and patriot- 
issuing of his proclamation to the surrender of his | jgm” of the President, would probably have 
executive authority, goes to make out a strong || * abstained from the introduction t tines exciting 
case of complicity against him, for which the || topics of a sectional character which have bith- 
Administration is justly responsible, as his con- | erto produced painful apprehensions in the public 
duct has never been disavowed. And here let us || mind,’’ and in this spint would have provided = 


inquire by what authority Generel Riley presumed territorial government for California, by which 
to call this convention. In his letter to the Adju- || “all causes of uneasiness may have been avoided, 
ee someon to, he says: || and confidence and kind feeling preserved.” 
“On the Ist instant, [ received reliable information, by | You are aware . Chairman. ti ' 
the steamer Biith, that Congress had adjourned without sah Gaede bret oe whieh h ind nae « a 
Organizing any territorial government for this country, and | F am S : . F ae Green th a 
accordingly, on the 3d instant, J issued my proclamation to || Course of this discussion is that which relates to 
the peopte of eres defining what was understood to || the existence and operation of the Mexican laws 
—— pe Rgcernee ceecer aan heme ee || in our newly-acquired territories. The differences 
. sue, in J co ; ; 

cure a new political organization, better adapted to the || of opinion in relation to this question have now 
character and present condition of the country. The course | become narrowed down ‘to what are termed the 
indicated in my proclamation will be adopted by the people | municipal laws of Mexico; for all parties are 
almost unanimously, and there is now little or no doubt that || avreed, that the political laws of that country have 


and form a State constitution, to be submited to Congress || been abrogated in those territories by our conquest 
in the early past of the coming session.” || and acquisition. And yet, sir, General Riley, in 
We now come to this celebrated proclamation, || atter disregard of this well-settled principle, has 
and, I venture to say, that a more remarkable ly} undertaken to Ce those political laws in operatian, 
by assuming that in the absence of a properly-ap- 
ever. He commences by announcing that, as pointed civil governor the commanding officer of 
Congress had “failed to provide a new govern- || the department ts, by the laws of California, ex of- 
ment for this country,”’ he would call attention to ficio civil governor of the country, : 
the means which “he deems best calculated to | Having laid down this legal position as the 
j avoid” the embarrassments of their present posi- source of his authority, he proclaims, that ‘tin vir- 
tion. He then states that he had assumed the ad- || twe of the power in him vested,”’ he appoints the Ist 
ministration of civil affairs in California under the || of August as the day for “holding a special election 
instructions of the Secretary of War, se not as a || for delegates loa General Convention,”” and for fill- 


document never emanated from any source what- 

























| military governor,” but as the “executive of the 
existing civil government,”’ and proceeds to say: 


| California ex o 


io eivil governor of the country. * * * 


fornia.” 





vine command itself, requires me to love my neigh- 


bor only as myself, nct more. 


Shall I surrender 


all, then, to others, and retain nothing for myself? 
Shall I become the willing instrument of my own 
degradation, and consent, as a patriot, to be ex- 
pelled from the common territory of my country, 
as unworthy to dwell therein, because | am a 
slaveholder? No, sir! I yield to no such appeal— 


lacknowledge no such obligation. 


May | not be 


permitted to reverse our positions, and respecifully 
’ 


appeal to “the wisdom and patriotism 


of the 


President to come forward and settlt this disturb- 
ing question on terms of justice and equality to 
all. But he has thought proper to yield to other 
counsels, and what, let me ask, have been the 
consequences of the course pursued by the Admin- 
istration? Has it brought peace and harmony to 
our councils, or has it not rather widened our dif- 


ferences and increased our difficulties ? 


Is not this 


whole Confederacy, from the Arostook to the Rio 
Grande, now convulsed with agitation, and our 
Government brought te the very verge of dissolu- 


tion? 


But it is said that the question of slavery was 
left exclusively to the people of the territory, and 
that neither the Administration nor its agents inter- 
fered with the subject. Although the disclaimers, 
on this point, have been very emphatic, I regret 
to say the evidence does not sustain them to my 
satisfaction. ‘T'wo things are true beyond all con- 
eosah first, that the President advised the form- 

a 


ation o 


State government; and secondly, that 


the people of California adopted this form in 
preference to a territorial government expressly 
with a view to the exclusion of slavery, 

In his letter to the Adjutant General, of June, 


1849, Ge 


neral Riley, after referring to the conven- 


ton which was about to assemble under his proc- 
Uon, uses this significant language: 
“A few a territorial government, but I think a 
majority Wilt be in favor of a State orgauzation so as to 
urther € 


avoid all 


cxpremed: @Peotres, the 


This quecaion wit y ba eabenined, ene wath the 
direct vo of the people, 


nouncement: 


ist, and ioe the organization of the civil government 
by the election appointinent of all officers recognized by 
law ; while at the same time a convention in which all parts of 
the territory are represented, shall meet and frame a State 
constitution or a territorial organization to be submitted to 


“Tn the absence of a properly-appointed civil governor, | 
the commanding officer of the departinent is by the laws of | 


The military governinent ended with the war, and what re- | 
mains is the civil goverament by the existing laws of Ouli- | 

Having thus shown the source of his authority, \| of California, ‘in virtue of the power in him vest- 
General Riley then makes this most imperial an- || ed,"” has the right to call a convention of the peo- 
|| ple of that territory to form a State sonstitution, 

‘¢ As Congress has failed to organize a new territorial gov- |} W . 
ernment, it becomes our imperative duty to take some ac- || Sir, this only shows that when lawless power is 
tive measures to provide for the existing wants of the coun- || 
try. This it is thought may be best accomplished by putiing | ; one 
in fall vigor the pollaisiretion of the laws as they now ex- i au all the barriers of reason, of justice, and of 
|| law. 


|| Bat usurpation was not to stop here. Acting in 
|| the first instance on the honest convictions of his 


|| own judgment, General Riley says, with unaffect- 


ing certain civil offices. Now, however willing 


|| we may be to concede that the civil governor of 


| California may have the power, under the laws of 
| Mexico, to fill the offices of judges, prefects, and 
| alealdes, yet I ask what apology can be made for 
| the gross insult which is offered to our under- 

standings, when we are told that the civil governor 


| with a view toadmission into the American Union? 


bent on the accomplishment of its ends, it over- 


the people for their ratification, and then proposed to Con- || ed candor, in his letter to the Adjutant General, of 
" 


gress for itsapproval. * * * Ia order to complete 
the organization with the least possible delay, the under- 
signed, in virtue of the power in him vested, does hereby apecint 
the lst of Au nezt as theday for holding a special election 
for delegates to a general convention, and for filling the offices 
of judges, prefects, alcaides,’’ &c. 

Now, I ask, Mr. Chairman, where in the whole 
history of our Government can a parallel be found 
for such an act of flagrant usurpation as this? 
Where does the Executive or his agents find au- 
thority to supply omissions in our legislation and 
to * provide new governments” for our territories 
when Congress has “ failed’’ todo so. I had al- 
ways supposed that the chief duty of the Execu- 
tive was to “ take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed,” and 1 am yet to learn that he is in any- 
wise responsible for our sins of omission. Once 
sanction such a doctrine, and allow the President 


to do what Congress has ‘* failed’’ to do, and you |! 


change the whole structure of our Government, 
and if it does not become a monarchy, it ceases at 
least to be arepublic. I deny, sir, that on this oc- 


casion the conduct of General Riley was justified | 


on the plea of an overruling oe His proe- 
lamation was issued on the 3d of June, and the 
election ordered for the Ist of August. Congress 
was about to assemble in a few months afterwards, 
and General Riley himself expressly says: 
“Considerable time must nec elapse before any 
pew government cai be legitimately organized and put in 
selena apa a eed peat ie a Se 
Geporar wustl. f 
California, therefore, would have had to wait 
but a few short months before a Congress, com- 


ives fresh from the people, 
would convene. No one, [ presume, will have the 
territorial |; hardihood to meet this view of the case by saying 


|} the 30th of June, 1849: “Of course, the constitu- 


i? 


tion or plan of territorial government formed by 
this convention can have no legal force until ap- 
proved by Congress,’’ and yet no sooner ia the 
constitution formed, than he surrenders his au- 
} thority as civil governor into the hands of the new 
|| Executive, and the whole machinery of a State 
|| government is forthwith put inte operation, and 
|| two Senators and two Representatives elected to 
represent the so-called “ State’’ of California. At 
| the very moment General Riley is about to make 
this surrender, he says, (in his letter of the Ist of 
October,) “I have strong doubts of the legality of such 
a measure under the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States;”’ and what is the response of the 
Secretary of War to the expression of so grave a 
doubt? He simply says: 
« As the arrangement contemplated by you may have al- 
ready been made, any instructions from this departarent 
contrary to your views on the subject might militate agatuet 


|| the peace and quiet of the community, and be productive of 


} evil.” 
} 





But why, Mr. Chairman, should I attempt to 
| dwell any further upon these extraordinary pro- 
'| ceedings? Whilst the force of our objections can- 
| not be denied, we are always met by this stereo- 
it ped reply—** these are mere irregularities;”’ and 
| thle modest phrase is to cover up this unexampled 
|| procedure, by which the whole South is to be for- 
‘}ever expelled frum any participation in the rich 
| treasures of this modern Ophir. I do not know 
|| what gentlemen mean by “ irregularities,” but for 
|| my own part I consider every irregularity aso 
|| violation of some rule of justice, or of law. 


At one time it was said that California must 





come in “ with suitable boundaries,” but that time 
has passed by, and now rio one of her advocates 
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talks of any other boundaries than those pre- 
scribed by herself. The watchword now is, **Cali- 
fornia must come into the Union!" Yes, sir, by 
her own specific gravity, if | may be allowed the 
expression, she is to weigh down all objections to 
her admission—force her way through all barriers 
—and overcome all resistance. Let us remember 
that the precedent of to-day becomes law to-mor- 


row; and with the California precedent before us, | 
I am aure we will never be at a loss hereafter for || 


a justification for any usurpations however mon- 
strous or destructive, 
enough to cover anything within the dreams of 
vower. And here | must remind gentlemen, that 
if California can assume the right to come into this 
Union, any other State may assume the right peace- 
ably to go out of it. 


The voundary that California claims, comes | 


down as Jow as 324°. This line, if extended, 


Monroe in Louisiana, Clinton in Mississippi, 
Montgomery in Alabama, Macon in Georgia, and 
Charlestown in South Carolina. 


ua, and the North, the East, and the West, are to 
Le closed forever against us. 


* Among other authorities which have been quoted | 


by the frends of California to justify her proceed - 


ings, the opinions of the late disunguished Senator | 
from my own State, [Mr, Calhoun,] have been | 
Whilst | admit, Mr. Chairman, | 


frequently cited. 
it is very natural that the authority of so great a 


name should be invoked in support of any political | 
question, still 1 must be permitted to say that it is || 
n gross perversion of his doctrines to apply them | 
in aid of any such userpations as have been prac- | 
The position of that distin- | 


ticed in California, T 
guished Senator was this: 


«The sovereignty over the territories is vested in the 
T'nited States; that is, in the several States composing the 
Union, and the power of legislating Over them is expressly 
vested in Congress. That trom the commencement of the 


Government until the time that Michigan was admitthd, the | 


practice was uniform. Territorial governments were first 


organized by Congress; the Government of the United Siates || 
the governors, judges, Secretafics, marshals, | 


appomted 
and other officers, and the inhabitants of the territory were 
represented by legislative bodies, whose acts were subject 
to the teviston of Congress 
until toe government of a territory applied to Congress w 


permit ita dohebitants to form a constitution avd goverament || 


pres fatery to admission tuto the Union. The preliminary 
act to giving permission, Was to ascertain Whether the in- 


habitants Weee sufficiently muaerous t+ authorize them to | 
Tuis was done by taking a ceusus. | 


be formed into a Suate, 
That being done, and the number proving sufficient, permis 
sion Was granted. The act granting it, fixed all the prelimi- 
naries—the time and place of holding the convention, the 
qaalificution of voters, establishment of its boundaties, and 
all other matters necessary to be setiled previous to admis- 
sion, The act giving permission, necessarily withiraws the 


sovereignty of the United States, and leaves the intiabitants | 
of the tnerpient State as free to form their constitution and | 
government, as were the original Stites of the Union after | 


hey had declared their independence. At this stage, the 
Inhabitants of the territory becume for the time u Peo- 
PLY, in jegal and constitutional lnaguage. Prorto this, they 
were by the old acts of Congress, catled inhabitants, and not 
wo te. 
bf the United Staws, with the powers of Congress, and the 
right of tie people to self-government.”? 


Such were the views of Mr. Calhounas expressed 
by himself, in bis last speech delivered in the Sen- 
ete of the United States. And I ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, if even this brief statement of his, political 
opinions on this subject should not silence forever 
all those who pretend to use-his authority in sup- 
port of this new-fangled interpretation of the ** right 
of self-government,” of which we have heard so 
much recently ? 

Much has been said in the course of this debate, 
in regard to the character of the inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia. Whilst Lam not disposed to cast any re- 
flections on them, still [ cannot respond to any 
appeal which is made to my sympathy in their 
behalf. Untike the hardy pioneers who remove 
with their families to the wilderness, and by their 
toil sabdue the earth to their dominion, and build 
up homes and rear domestic altars around them, 
the population of California is composed of adven- 
turers from all quarters of the globe; a large pro- 
portion of whom have no intention of remaining 
ee in the country, The search after 
gold alone has carried them there, and as soon as 
ortunes are amassed their rs return, But 
we are told that the South should not complain of 


This precedent will be wide | 


This state of things continued | 


All this is perfectly consistent with the soverenmuty | 


|| her exclusion from California, because slave labor 
‘| could not be profitably employed there. Sir, for 
‘| one | do not beheve this. 1 do not see why slaves 
||} could not be carried to a climate where the ther- 
|| mometer, as we are informed, seldom falls below 
5U° and sometimes rises to 115° in the shade. 
|| And I have yet to learn that the business of 
| mining, and its attendant hardships and exposure, 
is unsuited to the slave. 
I confess, Mr. Chairman, that the present Chief 
| Mayzisirate is the last functionary from whom I 
should have anticipated the policy which has been 
| pursued in relation to California. | understood 
| him distinctly to announce, on assuming his high 
station, that non-interference with the legislative 
branch of the government would be the cardinal 
rule of his conduct. Such seems to have been the 
| understanding of his friends, also; for on a late 


Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] whilst lamenting the Presi- 


|| dent’s **persistence’’ in his own *plan’’ of adjust- 
|| Ment, uses the following significant language: 

Thus you see || 
that, commencing at 49°, the South has been driven | 
back in one direction, as low as 32°. Already has | 
the threatened cordon been extended nearly around | 


“[ think that in a spirit of peace and concord, and of mu- 
tual vonfidence and codperation, which ought to animate 
the different departments of the Goverument, the President, 
entertaining tat constitutional deference to the wisdom of 
| Cong ess which he has protessed, and abstaining, as he has 
| deciared he would abstain, from any interlerence wath its 
free deliberations, ougiit, without any dissatisfaction, to per- 
mit us te consider wiat is best fur the Commun country.””>— 
| Union, 26th Muy. 


Now, sir, adopting this language of that eminent | 


statesman, let me apply it to the course which the 
Executive has pursued in relation t0 California. 


| Abstaining from all interference with the functions | 
of the legislative branch of the Government, as he 


was pledged to do, he ought to have left 1 to the 
wisdom of Congress to decide all questions relating 
to the establishment of a government in that terr- 
tory. Surely, this above all others was a subject 
belonging exclusively to the legislative depart- 
ment. 1 will venture to say that there can be 
| found nowhere a parallel to the course of the Ad- 
ministration in this instance. 

But | perceive, Mr. Chairman, that my brief 
hour is nearly consumed, and your inexorable 
hammar must soon full. 
| upon the subject of California, because | regard 
| her admission as the most vitally importantof all 
the questions before us. In it is involved most 
momentous issues, and every effort which has 
been taken in excluding the South from this mag- 
nificent domain, from the very oommencemeut 
down to the present moment, is neither more nor 
less than a series of usurpations, unjustified by ne- 
cessity, unsustained by precedent, and unsanc- 
toned by law. 

1 was prepared and desirous to express my 
views on several other questions which have been 
brought into this discussion, but time will not 
permit, and 1 must devote my few remaining 
moments to a subject which is now the theme of 
universal interest, 1 mean the proposed ‘*com- 
promise,’’ as it is called. 

Whilst Lam prepared, Mr. Chairman, to say 
for myself and my constituents, that we are sin- 





cerely desirous of a permanent and constitutional 
adjustment of our differences; yet 1 wish it to be 
understood, that 1 hold no commission to negouate 
a hollow truce, or to patch up a delusive peace. On 
all sides we are told that the country needs repose. 
Ladmit it. Bat by repose 1 do not mean the fe- 
vered rest of a mere narcotic slumber, but that re- 
pose which, like the refreshing sleep that visits 
the wearied man, quiets the nerves, restores the 
circulation, invigorates the whole frame, and gives 
enjoyment to lite. 

Before Lspeak of the compromise, let me ask 
what is the obstacle that stands in the way of our 
reconciliation? The answer is brief—your war 
‘against slavery. © lf the Constitution has failed to 
arrest this war, can a compromise effect iu? Can 
l lay my hand upon my heart and say to my con- 
stituents, that | believe a returning sense of justice 
has.taken hold of the public mind at the North— 
that our rights will be respected, our property pro- 
tected, our equality acknowledged. No, sir, [ 
have seen nothing since | have taken my seat on 
this floor to warrant any such declarauons, On 
the contrary, | solemnly believe that the tide of 
opposition is daily rising, and that each successive 
wave breaks nearer toour feet. The anti-slavery 
feeling is hourly increasing, and the purpose to 





‘| oceasion | find the distinguished Senator from | 
would run in the vicinity of Marshall in Texas, | 





| 
| 
| 


1 have dwelt thus long | 


| 
| 


restrict the institution within ita Present |i 
and ultimately to abolish it, is open! . lirmit, 
Our adversaries tell us, that the tiation =o 
slavery is a cursé—that they have a missio cea 
on high to extirpate it as a moral, social a 
liteal evil, ‘They claim to convert this Goy 
ment into an ecclesiastical tribunal, and seo 
judgment on our morals, and contro} oer ¢ 
sciences. They deny us the pro 
Bible, and when we claim the protection of 
Constitution they repudiate its authority, and - 
peal to a law higher than that sacred Sabttumes: 
And thus rejecting all our appeals, they snes le 
giously usurp the judgment-seat of the Deit hi e 
self— — 
“ Snatch from his hand the balance and the roq 
Rejudge his justice, are the God of Gow” 
True it is, we are gravely, shall L no 
sultingly told, that they do not claim th 
interfere with slavery within the limits of th 
States. But is it no interference within the lim : 
of the States to denounce the institution of or. 
itself, to hold up our manners, our morals © 
customs, and our laws to public reprobat: a. 


10m 


» aud po- 


tin 
: Con. 


t Say, in- 
€ right to 


|| Spread discontent among our slaves and weyxen 


our authority as masters—to draw distinction 
tween our citizens, and with fiendisa maliey 
set the non-slaveholder against the slaveh 
and finally to call upon us, ourselves, bya 
obligations of religion, of justice, and of |ay 
immediately to emancipate our slaves, and to clea, 
our skirts of this polluted institution? And her 
let me say, in passing, that this attempt to creaie 
hostile relations between our citizens is as Wicked 
as it is fuule, for I tell you that if it should eve 
become necessary to defend our rights by urms 
there is no portion of our people who will be found 
more ready,and more resolved to obey the caii 
than the non-slaveholders of our community, 
They understand this question well. They know 
that the liberation of the slave will bring neither 
honor nor profitto them. They never will coo. 
sent to elevate the negro to an equality with them- 
selves; and thus, whilst they reject your 8y Mpa. 
thies, they know and despise your purpose, 1'\is, 
sir, 1s a while man’s government—founded 
white men, as they have expressly declared, “wo 
secure to themselves and their posterity the bless- 
ings of liberty,’’ and all history attests that no 
son of Ham ever shook asceptre over the head of 
Japheth. 

But to proceed: If our asyailants really believe 
all that they say of slavery, how easy is it for 
them to assert that it is an anti-republican institu- 
tion, and if it be so, then that they have the right ° 
under the Constitution to refuse admission to any 
more slave States hereafter into the Union. | 
leave it to others to carry out the commentary on 
this suggestion. 

Having thus stated briefly the views and pur- 
poses of our adversaries, let me refer to our own. 
We deny that slavery is an evil or a curse, and 
we appealNo the condition of our country to prove 
our assertion. From whom must the curse pro- 
ceed? Must it not come from God alone? and yet, 
L ask, what portion of the habitable globe holds 
more interesting relation to the rest of the world 
than the slaveholding States of this Confederacy? 
Is not one of the most powerful nations in we 
world actually dependent on us, and would not 
the failure of a single crop of our great staple brirg 
incalculable suffering and distress, if not revolu- 
Lion, in its train? Can any people live more inde 
pendently of others than we can? Can it be, 
then, that God has cursed a people and a land like 
this? Never, never! And whilst we do not clam 
to be the objects of His peculiar favor, yet we fecl 
that we have abundant cause for gratitude to Him 
for “¢ much prosperity and happiness as any other 

ople. 

- ata! We contend that this Government was 
founded by slaveholders; that slavery was reco.- 
nized, exvended, and guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion—that we have improved and elevated the 
condition of our slaves, and their emancipation 
having become a physical, social, and political im- 
possibility, we intend to hold them in servitude, 
and leave the future to be controlled by that Power 
who, we believe, governs the world in wisdom 
and m jusuce. ; 

Such is our relative position; and we are #p- 
proaching every day nearer to the solution of We 
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yesony 
« States can 


wa 
game Government. 


livg together in contiguity under the 


te protection of a majority, how, I ask, can they || 
elk to them the protection of a sectional institu- | 
| 


, which that majority, according to their own 
declarations, are bound, by every obligation both 
ae and divine, to overturn and destroy ? 

Mr. Chairman, a very sensible writer has re- 
marked, that “the single principle into which all 
the conceivable causes of human contention resolve 


themselves is, that of intercourse withoul sympathy ; 


puman 


Whilst a minority may safely | 


whether slaveholding and non-slavehold- | 


and what then shall we expect when audacious | 


sirength is made immediately contiguous to haughty || 


imvecility 7”? Are we not, sir, adding another il- 
iystration to the force of this melancholy truth ? 
Having thus briefly alluded to our differences, 
and to the obstacles which lie in the way of their 
gdjustment, let me now Inquire what is the ** com- 
~omise’” Which is offered to heal our dissensions, 
esiavlish our rights, acknowledge our equality, 


and 


in good faith, mutual and substantial concessions 


must always beemade, and bear some fair propor- | 
Let us apply this plain and just | 
rule to the Compromise Now under consideration, | 


tion to each other, 


To illustrate my views, and economize the few 


moments which are left me, I will state them in | 
is form: Suppose the compromise adopted, and || 


we reiurn to Our respective constituents, and are 
asked, what has been received, and what has 
been conceded by it? The Representatives from 
the North may answer thus; First. We have 
gained Califorma. That vast empire, with all its 
riches and ita power, has been added to our portion 
of the Confederacy. 


excluded from that domain, and no slaveholder | 
shall ever dwell hereafter on the shores of the Pa- | 


cific. Although we failed on a former occasion to 
ovain the aid of the legislative department of the 
Government to apply the Wilmot proviso to Cali- 
fornia, yet now by the aid of the executive depart- 
ment, we have triumphed on this question, and 
the proviso stands vindicated and maintained. 
California, then, is ours; the contract has been 
executed, the deed has been signed, sealed and 
delivered. 

Secondly: Texas, ‘vast illimitable Texas,’’ has 
been dismembered! Not only the disputed terri- 
tory, but a large portion of that which 13 wndispu- 
ied, isto be annexed to New Mexico, and must 
inevitably become free soil. This, to us, 1s a sig- 
nal triumph, and whatever pecuniary compensation 
has been paid for it is but dustin the balance. 
Texas claims to extend her boundary to 42° north 
latitude. We have reduced her to a line running 
from 34°, (obliquely,) down to 329! ‘Thus a 
second time have we crossed the Missouri com- 
promise line and driven back the South far below 
that point. ‘his, too, ‘1s a fact accomplished,” 
placed beyond the reach of future conungencies. 
ln the third place, we have abolished the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia. ‘That property 
in which the wealth of the whole South consists, 
shall never again be sold within the limits of a 
territory which belongs to all in common. For 


| 


give permanent peace and repose to the coun- | 
wy. In every compromise which is entered into | 


The South has been forever | 
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| first place, they will say, we have obtained a con- | 


sponse of the southern Representatives. In the i 


Ho“or Reps. 








Mr. TAYLOR said: 
Mr. Cuainman: | ought, perhaps, to make 


| straction in the report of the committee, (mark || some apology to the committee for the desultcry 


| as this is no act of legislation, grants nothing, but 
is the mere expression of the opinion of a respecta- | 
ble committee, it is without authority and with- | 
out value. It binds no one, and a different con- | 
| struction may at any time hereafter be given, and | 
from the inereasing hostility to our institutions, 
we may entertain a well-grounded expectation 


| 


In the second place, it has been conceded to us | 
that, as there is ** no occasion,” in respect to the 


sage of the Wilmot proviso, territorial govern- | 
ments shall be established for them, and their legis- | 
_latures shall be inhibited from passing any law | 
| ** respecting African slavery.”’ This constivutes | 
the great concession to the South. This is the | 


settlement of the great question of the constitu- | 


from the common territory of the United States, 
This is the acknowledgment of our equality, the 
security to our property, the recognition of our 
rights. 
Such, I will suppose, Mr. Chairman, would be 
the answers which may fairly be given by the 
Representatives of the North and of the South to 
| their constituents. And now, let me ask, what 
does the South gain by this compromise? What 
is the present substaniial concession made to her, 
| in exchange for the present substantial concession 
made by her to the North? What,if | may be 
|| pardoned the homely phrase, has the South re- 
W hat has she to show as her 
acquisitions under this compromise? 
|| ‘that which is conceded to the North is per- 
|| formed; the little that is conceded to the South is 
|, promisedonly. Her rights are left in doubt. Mex- 
ican Jaws are said, by high authority, to exclude 
} 
| 
| 
j 
| 


|| ceived ** in hand??? 


| her as effectually as the Wilmot proviso. Justice 
| would require a fair and equal division of all our 
| territory, if we cannot consent to enjoy it together, 
| But no; expelled from California by positive law, 
| we are not permitted to go into Utah or New Mex- 
| ico, without having our mghts disputed and our 
property exposed. 

When we look around us, and behold the vast 
domains which have been acquired from Mexico, 
by an equal contribution of southern blood and 
suuthern treasure, and ask ourselves what portion 
of it is ours, the ariswer stares us in the face—nol an 
acre. 
minate the war against slavery, and all agitation, 
| and bring repose to this distracted country. 

For one, | repudiate and reject it. Weak al- 
ready, | feel that we should become weaker. If 
the Constitution cannot protect us, no compro- 
mise can. If it be true, that “the world is in 
arms" against us, then now is the time, above all 
others, when we should be firm, united, and re- 
‘solved. No people ever had a higher duty to per- 
form than we have. I know our adversaries cal- 
| culate upon our divisions; but they are deceived. 
| An inexorable law binds us together, and however 


this measure we have been struggling for many || we may differ for a time on questions of minor 
years, aud although our demands have now risen || importance, we must Le united on the ultimate 


much higher, and we require that slavery iiself 
should be abolished withia the limits of the Dis- 
trict, still we must not underrate the value of this 
concession. It is a step forward. We have 
brought ie Government into alliance with us; the 
outer works being carried, we’ may soon hope to 
carry the citadel iself. ° 

In the fourth place, we have imposed new and 
More restrictive terms on the slaveholders in rela- 
ton to the recapture of their fugitive slaves. We 
have given them no law to prevent the evil of 
which they complain—the abduction of their slaves. 
We have promised them no aid on our part, no 
indemnity for their losses, no ** guards for their 
future security.”” We have compeiled the slave- 
holder formaily to bind himself to implead his 
ruiaway slave, who has rebeiled against his au- 
thority and defied his power, and this Loo, in the 
courts of his own Suate, in the hearing and im the 


Presence of his own acknowledged slaves. So 
may speak the Northern Representatives. 
tus now turn and inquire what will be re- 


I question of self-preservation. We never will con- 


| sent that this Government shall destroy our proper- 
ty, and degrade us from our equality, Come what 
form it may assume. If you are resolved to make 
this a question of subjugation or separation, we 


| will not hesitate which to choose; and if our 


| 
; 
} 





| must reat the responsibility. 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHN L. TAYLOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In roe House or Represevrartives, 
Tyoespay, June 4, 1850. 


The House being in Commitiee of the Whole 
| on the state of the Union, and resuming” the con- 
sideration of the California question, the Presi- 





dent’s Message in relation to that subject being 


before the Committee— 


that the present construction will soon be repu- || 
diated. i 


| tion to this subject wiih that boldness and freedom 


| which should characterize the discussion of great 


publie questions by an American statesman, | do 
territories of Utah and New Mexico, for the pas- || 


tional power of Congress to exclude slaveholders || constitutional libeaty, 


And this is the compromise which is to ter- || 


may, we must resist this pretension, whatever | 


Union shall be dissolved, upon you, not upon us, 


yst those interests which are common to all to || you, in the report, not in the bill,) thatthe Texss || nature of the remarks | may make, by stating the 
7 annexation resolutions mean what they say. But | 


fact, that I speak without premeditation in order 


|| to avail myself of the opportunity now offered; 
|| but I shail now proceed to address the commitiee. 


| 


} 
| 
} 
| 
} 


The subject before us is the message of the 
Presdent of the United States, wansmitting inform- 
ation in answer to a reaolution of the House of 


| Representatives, of the 3ist December, 1849, in 


relation to California and New Mexico. And 
although | intend to express my opinion in rela- 


not desive to say anything personally unkind or 
| discourteous to those who may differ from me. [ 
must, however, in the first plice, declare my de- 
| cisive dissent from the extreme opinions which 
| have been expressed on either side of this Hall, 
/and avow myself in favor of justice, moderation, 
| the Union, and the preservation of our republican 
I shrink from no opmons | 
| have heretofore expressed. I stand by my 
| Speeches made during the two sessious of the last 
Congress, upon all the points and questions therein 
discussed. And to those who wish to know more 
| fully, and in detail, all my opinions upon the great 
political questions which have agitated us during 
my service in Congress, | respectfully refer to what 

I have heretofore said, as the true exposition of 

my views, and the determinations of my best judg- 

ment, 

On the 24th of January, in the present year, the 
President’s special message, now under consider- 
ation, Was sent to us. That message, and the 
accompanying documents, forming a volume of 
nearly one thousand pages, have but recently Leen 
printed and laid upon our tables. But the same 
has been under discussion several months, and [| 

| have listened to the violent and angry debates upon 
this subject, unul my patience has been tied to 
the utmost, and my heart almost sickens, at the 
‘| want of moderation, the want of a generous for- 
|| bearance, the want of mutual respect and courtesy, 
sometimes exhibited in our proceedings in this 
| House. 

During the early part of this session the gentle- 
/men from North Carolina, [Mr. Venasie,| who 
has just addressed the committee, in a speech 

|| characterized by*his usual ardor, and too highly 
| wrought, in my opinion, when describing what he 
| termed the aggressions of the North in relation to 
| negro slavery,—charged all those from the North, 
| who voted fur the prohibition of slavery in the 
| territories, as disunionists, if | correctly under- 
|| stood him; and if | was mistaken, I shali even 
|| now be most happy to be corrected. lt was my 
| intention, at that ume, to have entered iny protest 
j against this wholesale denunciation of northern 
men and northern Representatives, and to have de- 
nounced it, a3 | now do, as an unfounded and un- 
warranted calumny against a large portion of the 
people of thia country. who are as intelligent and 
as patriotic, and as truly devoted to the Union and 
the Constitution, as the people of apy section of 
the United States, 

Sir, this wholesale denunciation of a great sec- 
tion of the Union is as much at war with the true 
spirit of our Government, and the mutual forbear- 
ance and respect for the opinions of good men at 
|| the North, as are some of the sentiments of the 
|| gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Howe,)] who 
\| has just addressed the committee. | dissent from 
|| hum and his colleague [Mr. Srevens] in their de- 
| sire to draw a cordon of free States around the 
| slaveholding States, with the view of forcing the 
| owners of negroes into a gradual and prospective 
| emancipation. I entertain no such opinion, and 
| give no vote here which may exclude slavery from 


| the new territories with the view of forciag my 
|| fellow-citizens of the South to emancipate their 
\| slaves. My votes, heretofore given to exclude 
| slavery from Oregon and California, were given 
|, with the most sincere and patriotic desire to pro- 
|| mote the prosperity of the whole people, North 
‘| and South, East and West. 

L could not but recollect that, as early as 1784, 
Me. Jefferson and others, in framing a plan fer the 
government of the western territory, extending 
from the thirty-firat degree of north latitude to our 
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northern limits, proposed to prohibit slavery, aftér 
1800, in the ten States which he desired to estab- 
lish. ‘These States would have occupied the coun- 
try east of the Mississippi, commencing abeut the 


northern line of West Florida, and embracing all | 
that had been, or might be, | 
thirteen | 


the western countr 
ceded to the United States by the original 
States. And my votes in reference to our own 
territories, were given to exclude slavery from 
them, with no desire to prevent any southern man 
from emigrating thither, but to promote the true 
interests of Southern and northern men. Each 
might emigrate upon exact equality; and, surely, 
this is justice, 


No, sir, 1 do not wish to interfere with slavery || 


in the States, or in any Way to abridge or compro- 


mit the rights of those who own slaves under the | 
The relation of || 
master and slave should be left where the Constitu- |) 


Constitution of the United Siates. 


tion left it—to be regulated, upheld, or abolished 
by the people of the several States in which it ex- 
ista, here can be no other safe rule of conduct, 
and no other just observance of the provisions of 


our Constitution, in relation to this subject, when- | 


ever we, a8 Representatives in the Congress of the 


United States, speak or act in reference to slavery | 


in the States, Sir, t believe that the people of the 
southern States are fully competent to take care of 


this subject for themselves; and, for one, I do not || 


wish to intermeddle with it. Ihave no doubt— 


whether we consider negro slavery as it exists in | 


the United States as a great curse, as it is esteemed 
by many, or as a political blessing, 4s many others 
maintain—that the people amongst whom ut exists 


fire the true judges; and, from their information | 


about it, their daily dversight of it, and their ad- 


mitted intelligence, humanity, and patriotism, they | 
are enabled to decide whether it is best for the | 
two races—the white and black—as they existed || 


at the commencement of the Government, and as 
they sow exist—to continue in their present rela- 
tion to each other. 

‘These matters | cheerfully commit to them; and, 
80 long as they are satisfied with this relation 
in the States where it now exists, I do not think 
it is our business to intermeddie with it. Time, 
and a free interchange of opinions, and that great 
teacher, experience, will solve the difficulties that 
may exist; and | am content to leave the subject 
in the hands of those who are best qualified to 
judge of it. Above all, sir, as a Whig, here in 
my place in the House of Representatives, I wish 
to disclaim any and all desire amongst those I 
have the honor to represent, to force their opin- 
ions on this subject upon the slaveholding States; 
or force those who own slaves to emancipate them. 
Emancipation, gradual and prospective even, if 
ever accomplished in any of the southern slave- 
holding States, will not be, and cannot be accom- 
plished by force; but in-timie may be, by an en- 
lightened public opinion, rendered efficient and 
strong by the higher and nobler impulses of re- 
ligion and hum nity operating on thé minds of 
the slave-owners themselves. And I do not wish 
to entertain or express any other than the kindest 
feelings of friendship and regard for my fellow- 
citizens of the southern States, They are our 
brethren, and towards them, as well as towards 
the citizens of the North, | cherish none other 
than the best wishes for their peace, prosperity, 
and happiness, 

Having said thus much in relation to what I 
deem some of the extreme opinions on both sides 
of this question, | now wish to call the attention 
of the committee to the wholesale denunciations of 
the President of the United Smtes for his official 
conduct in relation to the Territories of California 
and New~Mexico. We hear repeated, day by 
day in this Hall, and the opposition press of the 
country reiterates the charge, that the President 
of the United States has been guilty of a usurpa- 
tion of power, and a violation of the Constitution, 
in doing what he conceived to be his duty in re- 
lation to those territories. 

In answer to this, I wish to read to the commit- 
tee at extract from the President’s special message 
upon this subject. : 

It_will be recollected that & résolution passed 
this House, at the instance of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Venasie,] on the 3ist De- 
cember Jast, making numerous and strict inquiries 
of the President if reference t6 the territories of 


| 


ae eS 


| California and New Mexico. And, in answer to 

| this resolution, the message and documents now 

|| before us give full and truthful information. 

|| The President, amongst other things in this mes- 
sage, Says: 


* On coming into office, [ found the military commandant 
| Of the deparuneat of California exercising the functions ot 
| civil governor in that territory; and left, as I was, to act 
| under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, without the aid of 
| any legislative provision establishing a government in that 
| territory I thought itt best not to disturb that arrangement, 

sade uuder my predecessor, until Congress should take 
| some action On that subject. [therefore did not interfere 
with the powers of the military commandant, who con 
tinued to exercise the functions of civil governor as before; 
but I made no such apppintinent, conterred no such author 
ity, aud have allowed no incréased compensation to the 
commandant for his services, 

* With a view to the taithful execution of the treaty, so 
far as lay in the power of the Executive, and to erable 
Congress (0 act, at the present session, with as full knowl- 
edge and as litte difficuly as possible, on all matters of 
interestin these territories, I sent the honorable Thomas 
Butler King as bearer of despatches to Calijornia, and cer- 
tain officers to California aud New Mexico, whose duties 
are paclicula;ly defined in the accompanying jetters of in- 
struction, addressed to them severally by the proper depart- 
ment, 

«1 did not hesitate to express to the people of those ter- 
|| ritories my desire, that each territory should, if prepared to 

comply with the requisitions of the Constitution of the 

United States, form a plan of a State constitution, and sub- 
| mit the same to Congress, with a prayer for adinission into 

the Union as a State; but I did not anticipate, suggest, or 

authorize the establisument of any such government without 
| the 4 sent of Congress; nor did | authorize any government 
agent or officer to interfere with, Or exercise any influence 
| Or control over, the election of delegates, or over any con- 
| Vention, in making or modilying their domestic institutions, 
| Or any of the provisions of Lheit proposed constitution. On 
the contrary, the instructions given by my orders were, that 
all measures of domestic pelicy adupted by the people of 
| California, must originate solely with themselves; that 
| while the Executive of the United States was desirous to 
| protect them in the formation of any government repub- 
lican in its character, to be, at the proper time, submitted 
to Congress, yet it Was to be distinctly widerstood, that the 
| plan of such a government must, at the same time, be the 
result of their own deliberate choice, and originate with 
| themselves, without the interference of the Executive, 
|| “Tam unable to give ay information as to laws passed 
|| by any supposed government in California, or of any census 
| taken in either of the territories mentioned in the resolu- 
tion, as I have no information on those subjects, 
| “As already stated, | have not disturbed the arrange- 
| ments which I found tad existed under my predecessor. 
| In advising an early application by the people of these 
territories for admission a3 States, [ was actuated principally 
| by an earnest desire to afford to the wisdom and patriotisin 
of Congress the opportunity of avoiding occasions of bitter 


|} and angry disseusions amoug the people of the United 
States.’ 


Thus showing, conclusively, that when he came 
into office on the 4th of March, 1849, he found 
the civiland military governor, appointed by the 
late President Polk, exercising the functions of 
civil governor of California—that he did not dis- 
turb this arrangement of his predecessor. And 
the President affirms, that he made no such ap- 
pointment, conferred no such authority, and had 
allowed no increased compensation to thé com- 
mandant for his services. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, was there any usurpation 
in this? 

Left as the President of the United States was, 
under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, without 
the aid of any legislative provision establishing a 
government in California, what better could he do 
than to continue the military commandant of that 
department in the exercise of the civil authority 
with which he was clothed under tlie prior Ad- 
ministration. Then, sir, 1 say, in this there was 
no usurpation of power by the President. 

He further informs this House, that, with a view 
to the faithful execution of the treaty, so far as 
lay in the power of the Executive, and to enable 
Congress to act at the present session, with as full 
knowledge, and as little difficulty as possible, on 
all matters of interést in these territories, he sent 
the honorable Thomas Butler King as bearer of 
despatches to California, and ceriain officers to 
California and New Mexico, whose duties were 
defined in their letters of instructions. ‘These let- 
ters are transmitted to this House. And upon 
looking over them caréfally, and particularly the 
letter addressed by the Secretary of State to Mr. 
King, dated at Washington, April 3d, 1849, 1 am 
unable to discover any usurpation of power, or 
attempt at usurpation, on the part of the President 
of the United States. 

Provision had been made by the treaty with 
Mexico for the admission of these Territories into 
the Union as States; and in thé méan time the 





| 


| and property, and.in the exercise of 


| within the limits of the United States, 


| please, without their being subjected, on 


| all Mexicans who may hereafter acquire said property vr 





d to 
; free 
their liber; 
their e1vil and 
these provis. 


Sree ee 
Government of the United States 


: : mul was boun 
protect the inhabitants residing {n them ; 
and entire enjoyment of theis lieve. Oe a 


religious rights. JI ask attention to 
ions of the treaty: 


ARTICLE 8.—Mexicans now established itor 
viously belonging to Mexico, and who rena ‘for hee : 
as de ~ 
ent treaty, shall be free to continue whore than ~ a ong 
Or remove at any time to the Mexican Repubtic ieee 
the property which they possess in the said territor = 
disposing thereof, and removing the proceeds wherever they 
ey 
any contribution, tax, or charge whatever, wns setoum, io 
* Those who shall prefer to remain in th 
may either retain the title and rights of Mexican citize 
acquire those of citizens of the United Staies, Bur the. 
shall be under the obligation to make their election win? 
one year from the date of the exchange of ratification es 
this treaty ; and those who shail remain in the said Sesh “d 
ries after the expiration of that year, without bavies a. 
clared their intention to retain the character of Motes, 
shal! be considered to have elected to become citinn. 
the Pened States. _ 
* In the said territories, property of every kin 
longing to Mexicans not established there, halt o ate 
bly respected. The present owners, the heirs of these a 


e@ said territories 


y by 
S$ equally 
e United 


contract, shall enjoy, with respect to it, guarantee 
ample as if the same belonged to citizens of th 
States. 

“ Art. 9.—The Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid 
shall not preserve the character of citizens of the Mexican 
Republic, conformably with what is stipulated in the prece- 
ding article, shall be incorporated into the Union of the Uy). 
ted States, and admitted as soon as possible, according tp 


| the principles of the Federal Constitution, to the enjovment 


of ail the rights of citizens of the United States. jn ii 


| mean time, they shall be maintained and protected jy jh 


enjoyment of their liberty, their property, and the ciyi 
rights now vested in them according to the Mexican jaws. 
With respect to political rights, their condition shall be op 
an equality with that of the inhabitants of the other terry. 
ries of the United States, and at Jeast equally good as tha 
of the inhabitants of Louisiana and the Florias, whey 
these provinces, by transfer from the French Republic and 
ee agg of Spain, became territories of the United 

You are aware, Mr, Chairman, that though this 
House passed a bill at the last session to establish 
a territorial government for California, that it did 
not pass the Senate; and thus both California and 
New Mexico were left as we received them by the 
treaty with Mexico. Congress did, however, so 
far aid the Executive as to extend the revenue laws 
of the United States over the territory and waters 
of Upper California; and certain mail facilities 
were extended to the same territory. And what- 
ever the President could do, by virtue of the treaty, 
under the Constitation and the acts of Congress, 
to give the people of those territories civil govern- 
ment and protection, it was his duty to perform, 
In sending Mr. King, as the agent of the United 
States to California, to convey assurances to the 
people of that country, of the desire of the Presi- 
dent to extend to them all the aid in his power w 
secure their peace and happiness, surely there was 
no usurpation. Mr. King was instructed, that 
whatever form of government might be adopted by 
them with a view of submitting the same to Con- 
gress, must originate solely with themselves; and 
this form of government must be adopted by them 
without the interference of the Executive of the 
United States, 

The laws of California and New Mexico, 
they existed at the conclusion of the treaty, re 
mained in force in those territories; and there was 
no usurpation in the efforts of the President to co- 
operate with the friends of order and good govern- 
ment, to uphold the new relations of the people of 
those territories with the Government of the Uni- 
ted States. Mr. King expressly disclaims any !0- 
terference on his part to induce the people of Cali- 
fornia to.adopt any particular plan or scheme fot 
their State constitution. And whatever has been 
done by those people, evidently originated with 
themselves; the only inquiry we can now 
make in reference to their constitution is, whether 
it is republican in its character, Baik, 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that it is republican in 
its character. And 1 am now ready and willing 
vote for the admission of California into the Union 
as one of the States of this Confederacy, with her 
constitution as her people have formed it, and with 
the limits and boundaries therein designated. 

Mr. Chairman, the frank and manly avowal of 
the President, that, * in advising an early ( 
tion by the people of California and New Mexico 
for admission as. » he was gl a 
pally by an earnest to afford to the wisdom 
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oe aceasions of hitter and angry discussions 
pe people of the United States,”’ should 
end his action in reference to these territo- 
veto the generous and kind consideration of all |, 
Pltigent and good men throughout the country. || 
And | must gow say.to this committee, that, if the 
estion is forced upon me, I shall vote to exclude 
Cay from all the territories acquired from Mex- || 
‘0 but f concur in the views so ably presented 
shia morning on this subject, by the distinguished 
and honorable gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Jonw A. Kuva,] in a speech which did him honor, 
snd in Support of the wise and patriotic policy 
reommended by the President of the United 
Gates. | bave been ready for months to admit 
California, and to give a seat in the House to the | 
Delegate from New Mexico, who (as I was told | 
ioday by that gentleman himself) represents 
shout ninety thousand inhabitants, principally 
native Mexicans and Americans, and comprising || 
some five or six thousand Indians. Sir, whilst we 


fom Oregon and Minnesota, whose populations are 
amall compared with that of New Mexico, we 
have delayed action in relation to the Delegate 





duly aceredited to us by New Mexico, until he || 


deems it his duty to return to his constituents and | 
report to them his entire failure to receive from | 
this Congress the usual courtesy extended to ter- 
ritorial Delegates! 

In connection with this subject, it seems to me | 
that it is well for us to recur to what was said by | 
tie President of the United States in his annual | 
message, dated 11th December, 1849. In that | 
message, amongst many other admirable recom- 
dations, the President said: 


. . j 
+ No civil government having heen provided by Congress | : 
|| left to slunber forgotten in the recesses of the || 
necessities of their political condition, recently met in Cou- | 


for California, the people of that Territory, impelled by the 


vention, for the purpuse of forming a constitution and State 
government, which the latest advices give me reason to 
supose has heemaccom plished ; and it is believed they will | 


shortly apply for the admis-ion of California into the Union || 


acasovereign State. Should such be the case, and should 
their constitution be conformable to the requisitions of the 
Constitution of the United States, I recommend their appli- 
cation to the favorable consideration of Congress, 

“The people of New Mexico will also, it is believed, at | 
povery distant period, present themselves for admission 
into the Union. Preparatory to the admission of California 
and New Mexico, the people of each will have instituted for 
themselves a republican form of government, ‘laying its 
fonndations in sueh principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form as to them -hall seem most likely to effect their 
rafety and happiness? 

“ By awaiting their action, all causes of uneasiness may | 
be avoided, and confidence and kind feeling preserved. 
Wiha view of maintaining the harmony and tranqtillity so 
dear to all, we should abstain fron the introduction of those 
exciting topies of a sectional character which have hitherto 
preduced painful apprehensions in the public mind; and I | 
repeat the solemn warning of the first and most illustrious 


of my predecessors, against furnishing ‘any ground for char- |! 


acierizing parties by geographical discriminations.’ ” 
And now, Mr. Chairman, was there not true 


wisdom, far-seeing sagacity, and the most com- | 


mandation? The most exciting topics of a sec- 
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|| well as of individual wealth and prosperity.” And 
|| he strongly recommends that a system of specific 
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= ee re iene ee : a ; SS 
patriotism of Congress the opportunity of | to the honorable and highly distineuished gentle- be a poor observer of passing even's at the seat of 


man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wixtnror,] ovr || Government, who does not see the strongest evi- 
candidate for the Speakership; and thus the power || dences that the greatest diffi -ulries jn adjusting ail 
of this House was arraigned against a Whig Pres- || these territorial questions, arise from the schemes 
ident, contrary, in my opinion and judgment, to || and machinations of party, and the desperate efforts 
the will and feelings of the great body of the || of politicians to break down the present Whig Ad- 
American people. Let those who assumed this || ministration, f greatly regret that Lam compelled 
great responsibility, and whose course has thus \| to believe that such is the fact. Many of the most 
far delayed the public business, bear the blame || eminent Whigs of our eountry—men who would 
that may justly fall upon Congress for any evils | fill with honor and preéminent distinction any 
that may befall the country by this untoward re- || office—propose a new and different plan from that 
sult. Itis undoubtedly true, that ifthose who were || recommended six mouths ago by the President. 
sent here by Whig constituents, had with gener- l I know their patriotism and respect their motives; 
osity, moderation and wisdom, codperated in our |) but this very fact is seized upon by violent men of 
ee ene ve te eh Gate ee out | nem eat cold ak think, to the peo- 
many o e recommendations o e resident, or, ple, that Presi ent aylor’s administration ts un- 
at least, might have considered and acted upon them. || popular; and they almost revel in the hope, that 
_ Tam rejoiced to have an opportunity of advert- |) what they esteem ar important dissension amongst 
ing to hs Pegabence arteries acim con- | the Whigs, Fy, lead to a total destruction of the 
tained in the President’s annual message, relative | Whig party. Sir, in my humble judgment, they 
to agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and vari- || are greatly mistaken. 


higs always claim the 


, | ous other subjects; and especially to his recom- |! right to differ, and to present their own plans for 
have properly admitted Delegates upon this floor | mendation in relation to the existing tariff. 


the consideration of the country, when great na- 


He there avows that great Whig principle, so |, tional questions are mooted, or great national dif- 


| much canvassed in our elections, and so essential || ficulties are to be adjusted. And whilst I disclaim 


| to the prosperity of our country, that it is the 
right and duty of Congress to encourage domestic 
industry, which ia the great source of national, as 


| any prejudice or imputation of improper motives 
|| againat those who arraign the President's recom- 
| mendation, | must here be permitted to say, that [ 
|| have yet tolearn that there are * bleeding wounds” 
in the country which the President 1s unwilling to 
| heal, so far as may be in his power. No, sir, I 
| heleve the President is actuated by pure, patriatic, 
| and disinterested motives, in the discharge of his 
| official duties. And the people of the United Siates, 
| of our session, should long since have commanded || who placed him in the chief executive chair, have 
| our careful attention; but in the never-ending dis- || entire confidence in his fidelity, his patriousm, and 
cussions in relation to negro slavery, this and other |, capacity to discharge the high trust commitied to 
wise recommendations of the President have been || his care. 
Sir, the daily appeals made to us to heal the djs- 
committee rooms. From this gross neglect of the || tracted counsels of theeountry, have lost their furce 
| public business I clear myself. Those who have || outside the walls of this Capitol. | beleve that the 
_ the power in this and the other branch of Congress || whole country yet exhibits (in spite of bad legisle- 
have taken, and they must bear, the responsibility || tion, or want of legislation) a greater degree of pros- 
| of this almost criminal neglect. || perity, happiness, personal security, personal liber- 


| duties be adopted, as best calculated to insure a 
| due encouragement and protection to American in- 
| dustry and labor. Surely, sir, this reeommenda- 
tion of the President, made at the commencement 


H Sir, | have been ready for months to take up || ty, and security for private property, than any other 


| the important subjects, which should be acted }} nation on the face of the globe. b can say, L think, 
upon, and dispose of them in the way best calcu- |) with prideand truth, that under the Whiz Adminis- 

| lated to promote the prosperity and interests of | tration of President Taylor peace reigns throughout 
ithe whole country. As this debate is about to || owe borders. Pesce reigns in the valleys of the 
| close, I trust that we shall immediately proceed to }) Mississippi and the Obio, aod all their splendid trib- 
| something practical, especially a revision of the || utaries. The millions within the range of the Alle- 
| tariff, and to pass the annual appropriation bills, || ghanies and Rocky mountajnsare as calm as a sum- 
several of which have never even been reported, |; mer morning. The tarling millions, who cultivate 
although it lacks less than a month of the expira- |; the soil and manage your workshops, who beau- 
tion of the fiscal year. The great manufacturing |, tify the surface of the earth, make your splendid 
| interests of the country, especially the iron inter- |) works of internal improvement, and build up your 
ests, in which so vast a number of the people of || cuties, loudly call upon us to act without delay, and 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other States are interest- |, promptly discharge the public business. And as 
ed, need the prompt and efficient action of Con- || to a dissolution of the Union, whether threatened 
gress, to protect our American labor agarnst the || by sectional meetings, North and South, or by 
overgrown capitalists and pauper labor of Europe. || men in high places,—these same millions of Amer- 
1 know, Mr. Chairman, that many of the most ican freemen scorn those who would break down 








prehensive and enlarged patriotism, in this recom- || valuable recommendations in the annual message i the sysiem of Government established by our rev- 


tional character have been discussed here for 


of the President will be pretermitted by Congress, 


olutionary fathers, or do any act tending to a dis- 
| during the present session, under the allegation that | 


solution of the union of these United States. Time 





nearly six months, producing sometimes painful 
apprehensions; and nothing is yet done to carry out 
this wise recommendation of the President, and 
very little progress has been made in the public 
business. { wash my hands of all blame in this 
neglect of the public business; for, having been a 
constant attendant here—not having lost a day 
since the commencement of the session—I have 
been ready and willing, at all times, to lend my 
ad, in any practicable mode, to carry out the ju- 
dicious recommendations of the President, and y 
popes action to promote the public interest. 

Ir, Chairman, | now leave this subject, and 
avail my-elf of this opportunity to refer to some 
other subjects, to which I may with pro riety 
allade, whilst we are in Committee of the Whole 
On the state of the Union. 

_Amongst other things, I wish to refer to the 
difficulties WicBinivaced by the Whig party, by 
friends of the present Administration, m tie 
Organization of this House. I disown any share 
in those delays and difficulties, brought about, as 
I believe, by the unwise action of some members 
on this floor, sent here by Whig constituents, and 
we whose codperation we might have elected a 
hig eke, and have secured a Whig organi- 
zation. But we were met with indirect opposition 

New Srrizs—No. 44. 


| until the slavery questions are disposed of, no other | 


will crumble this Capitol into dust, before the peo- 
| subject can command the attention of the people’s | 


|| ple will listen with any respect to any proposition 
Representatives. And | know, also, that the Presi- || |ooking to a dissolution of the union of these States. 

'| dent is daily abused by a violent party opposition, |) Sir, | believe the President of the United States is 
and by some of the mercenary prints of the coun- || devotedly attached tothe Union, and that the people 
try—not only for his honest recommendation atthe | will stand by him in all his official acts to maintain 

| commencement of the session, but even now, be- || and uphold #. And why should any man for a mo- 
|| cause he does not, as is alleged, codperate with || ment desire so dreadful a calamity as a disgolution 
those in Congress, who seek a different and more || of the United States of America? Was not the 
| comprehensive mode of adjustment of our territo- |! Union formed by the joint sacrifices of such men 
| rial difficulties. Sir, | do not.conceive it to be the | ay Washington and Franklin, of Adams and Jef- 
| duty of the President to endeavor, by his execu- || ferson, of Madison and Rutledge, and others who 
tive position and influence, to mould the action of || pledged their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor, to 
Congress, or to dictate to the Senate and House of || establish our liverty, and then framed the Consti- 
Representatives what is best to be done. All he || tution to secure to the people of this country, for 
can do is, from time to time, to give information to | all time, the blessings of a free Republican Gov- 
Congress of the state of the Union, and to reeom- || ernment? Look at the results. What nation on 
mend to their consideration such measures as he || earth ever exhibiied, in so short a time, so large 
shall judge necessary and expedient. This he has | an amount of progress in everything that tends to 
done, [ believe. And | will venture to say, that ify} make man free, prosperous, and happy? In this 
Congress should, in considering the state of the |! yas Republic, now extending from the Atlantic to 
Union and the President’s recommendation, adopt | the Pacific ocean, and from the northern lakes to 

|; a plan of ere territorial questions, differ- || the gulf of Mexico, is found a covntry so vast in 
i recommends, yet reasonable, || extent, so fertile and so beautiful, 30 prosperous 


ing from the one he 
practical, and constitutional—that no one would || and so desirable, that it may well be said, that 











| 
| 


more cheerfully approve and ad it than the &¢ A land more fair and happy, 
President himself. But, Mr. Chacrman, he must ; Biever ona in his wide career.” 
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Then, Mr. Chairman, we should, by wise legis-|| and now, Mr. Chairman, through your kindness, || is true, for the people of a Territor 
'| [have secured the floor, and will proceed at once 
We should stand by the | 


lation and moderate counsels, endeavor to preserve | 
this glorious heritage. 
Union—we should stand by the President, who is 
determined to uphold it. And though | believe | 
the President, were he to consult his own feelings, | 


would prefer the quiet and peaceful pursuits of pri- | 


vate life, yet, as the people of this country have | 
called him to his high post, that he will continue | 
to fill it, aa he had filled it, with true honor, and 
with simple and unaffected republican grace. And 
for one, eon only say, that while I can raise my 


voice, or wield an arm in its defence, my voice | 


shall be heard, and my strength exerted, to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the union of these States 
against all foes, foreign or domestic. 


Hlear what the Whigs of Ohio, the 138,000 || 


Whigs who voted for the President, by their dele- | 
gates, say in a recent convention at their capitol: 


RESOLUTIONS. 
Resolved, That we have undiminished confidence in the | 
honesty, capability, and patriotism of President Taytor ; 
that we heartily approve of his Administrations and earn- 


easily commend it to the support of the people of Ohio and 
the Union. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Admission of California—Mr. Crowell. 


| to the immediate subject under consideration. 


|| And that is, as 1 understand it, the Message of the | layed would perhaps be desirable; 
_ President of the United States communicating to | thority is not nécessary, as the 


this House the Constitution of California. 
I do not cherish the vain hope that anything I 


| may say will have the slightest influence upon the || 0 
vote of a single memberof this House. To give the | one should maintain that the pre! 


reasons of my own vote, and vindicate the course 
| which I deem it justto pursue, will be the main par- 
|| pose of my remarks. If the constitution of Califor- 
| nia shall be found to be in compliance with the re- 
| quisitions of the Constitution of the United States, 
| the President earnestly recommends that it may re- 
ceive the sanction of Congress. In this recom- 
mendation, sir, it is hardly necessary for me to 
|| say I cordially concur. I am in favor of the im- 
| mediate admission of California into the Union, 
| unembarrassed with any other subject of legisla- 


| tion, with its present ample boundaries and its | 


glorious free constitution. There is no limit or 
|| qualification in the Constitution of the United 
|| States to the power granted to Congress to admit 


Resolved, That we cordially approve of the recommenda- || new States into the Union, and when in the Union, 


tion of President Taylor’s message in favor of the imme- 


diate admission of California, and that Congress should ad- || the United States guaranty to every State a repub- 


mit itimmediately, independent of all other propositions. | 
Mr. Chairman, | might prolong this debate by | 

referring in terms of commendation to many of the 

measures of the present Administration, as emi- | 


nently conducive to the public prosperity. But || 


time admonishes me to forbear. 1 will, however, | 
take this occasion to say, that the President has 
surrounded himself with a Cabinet, some of whom 
are personally known to me as among the most 
eminent men of this country; and that, thus far, 
his Administration commands, and should receive, 
the cordial support of the people of the United 
States. Look, sir, at the admirable manner in 
which the foreign relations of the country have 
been conducted. Note the treaty recently formed 
with England to secure a speedy communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific waters at Nica- 
ragua, thus opening one of the greatest highways | 
for all nations to California and the Eust Indies | 
that the world ever saw. 
treaty would be hailed as a great achievement for 
any Administration; but in the present, when all 


engrossing attention is given by Congress to our || 


new territorial acquisitions, but little has yet been 
said about it. Time, I trust, will show its great | 
importance, and that, in addition to its vast com- | 
mercial importance, it will redound to the peace 
and prosperity of the two great nations who have | 
formed it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me here avow | 
my readiness to press forward the public business, | 
and to aid in consummating that for which we | 
were sent here. And I sincerely trust that all our | 
discussions and violent debates may at last appear 
to have been only the ebullitions of popular liber- 
ty, and that our session may result in wise action 
and beneficent legislation. 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHN CROWELL, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Mowpay, June 3, 1850, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message relating to 
California, 


Mr. CROWELL said: 


Mr. Cuainman: My desire to progress with the | 


public business and proceed at once to vote upon 


the various propositions before us, forbade me at || the objection would be fatal. 


an early day to take part in the discussion which | 


has consumed so much of our time since the com- |, an 


At any other time this |, 


| lican form of government. 


| Butan unexpected and, permit me to add, an 
| unjustifiable, opposition has lately made its ap- 
| pearance, and various objections have recently 
been invented and urged in acertain quarter, 
| against the admission of California as one of the 
| States of this Union. Whatever form these ob- 
| jections may assume, and whatever disguise the 

/may be made to wear, it is plain to my mind, 
}and truth obliges me to say, that they are anima- 


ted by akindred motive, and all spring from a | 


common origin—a determined, but most unjus- 
tifiable hostility to the provisions of her con- 
stitution interdicting slavery within her limits. 


The first section of her Bill of Rights declares, | 
** that all menare, by nature, free and independ- |! 


/ent, and have certain inalienable rights, among 
which are those of enjoying and defending life 
| and liberty; acquiring, possessing, and protecting 


| happiness;’’ and aa a corollary drawi from 


\| these great and fundamental truths, the eighteenth 
section provides that ‘neither slavery nor involun- || 
| tary servitude, ynless for the punishment. of 


|erimes, shall ever be tolerated in this State,’’ 


the American Congress, in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty, and the sanction of which, we 
aretold by some, would be sufficiently offensive 
to call for, and to justify a disruption of this 
Union. 

Sir, [am not prepared to believe, without fur- 
ther proof, that madness and folly have gained 
,such dominion, have achieved so complete a tri- 
/umph over any considerable portion, even of the 
|, southern people, notwithstanding the late occur- 

rences in this Hall, as a sentiment so discreditable 
‘| would seem to imply. I am incredulous, and 

must wait for further developments before I am 
|| convinced. 
| But let us consider the objections which the ad- 
| plication of California to become one of the States 
| of this Union has encountered, and weigh them 





property, and pursuing and obtaining safety and || 


| These are the provisions in the constitution of 
|| California which awaken so much hostility in 


to Act under 
ing a Conati. 
Sonably de. 
but Buch an. 


| practice 
| Government has clearly demonstrated. If a 
3 


|, now a question, however, of the first impression 
and we were without precedent to guide us, | fo. 
iminar j , 
‘| Congress would be more regular and Sina 
| formable to the dignity and importance of the sub. 
ject. Such preliminary action would be viewos 
| an invitation to the people of the Territory to en 
forward and form a State government, and tke 
, their position as a member of the Federal Unio, 
_which could not fail of being highly appreciate 
| by those to whom it would be addressed, 
sir, Lam not at liberty to view it in that light, ani 
|| interpose this objection. It is enough for me tha, 
|, the question has been settled by competent author. 
ity. I stand by the decision—I acquiesce jn the 
| former usage of the Government. 

But we are told, legislative precedents are no, 
|| worthy of much respect, and may be disregarde; 
|| with impunity whenever we vgs todo so. This 
_may be true in some cases, It depends much upon 
'| the character of the legislators and the influences 

which surround them. If they are wise, uprighy, 
_and honest men, possessing a character for purit 
/and integrity, like those in the Congress of 179), 
| of 1792, and of 1796, that elevates them above cop. 
| rupting influences and the suspicion of selfish and 
| impure motives, we bow with respectful deference 
|| to their decisions, as we do to those of respectable 
| judicial tribunals. Objections, however, to follow. 
Ing legislative precedents in the present instance, 

come with an exceedingly ill grace from those who 
|| aided in establishing them, and by whose votes 
‘| and other official acts they have frequently been 
|, sanctioned. ; 

There is another reason, independent of those 
alread y advanced, justifying the course of Califor. 
ms refer to the shameful neglect of Congress at 
its last session, in fulfillment of solemn treaty-ob- 
ligations, to provide a government for her. The 
territory was left without any legal protection, ex. 
| cept that of a mere military government. Fler con- 
dition was a peculiar one. The wealth of the 
country was beyond computation, and the pub- 
lished accounts of it atruck the world with amaze- 
ment. Her mountains, lifung their summits to the 
| skies, were filled with the precious metals, and 
her rivers literally-and without a figure of speech, 
rolled over golden sands to the ocean, The pop- 
ulation, both by sea and land, was rapidly increas- 
ing, and impelled by a necessity that almost forbid 
waiting to look up precedents, the people pro- 
|| ceeded at once, and very Corina in my judgment, 
| to form a State government. The constitution is 
| before us, and it evidences a degree of states- 
| manship, and is imbued with a spirit of devotion 
| to republican liberty that would be creditable to 

the oldest State in this Union. With all the earv- 
|| estness with which | am able to give utterance \o 
|| the feelings and wishes of my heart, I for one bid 
| our young sister on the Pacific coast a hearty and 
| cordial welcome to the family circle. 

| But another objection is urged, and that is, the 
| want of sufficient population; and this is as frivo- 
| lous as the one already considered. It is impos- 


the authority of Congress in aisembl 
| tational convention, and if not unrea 


d as 


But, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 








|| candidly and impartially. And though they are || sible, of course, to state definitely, and with entire 
|| numerous, and urged with an appearance of zeal || accuracy, the number of inhabitants in California 


\,and earnestness, I think it will be found an easy 
‘| matter to remove them. The first is, that no act 


| when the constitutional convention assembled. We 
i do know, however, the number of votes cast at the 


| of Congress was passed authorizing the people of || recent election, and from them the number of in- 


is true, and if the previous action of Congress 
| were necessary to give this power to the people, 
But it is not neces- 
|| sary. Congress has the power to admit new States, 


mencemént of the present session. And after 1) this power, to dispense with all preliminary 

kad changed my original purpose, and made up || forms, and we find that it has been done repeatedly 

my mind to be heard upon *‘ the great question of | during the threescore yon that have elapsed 
t 


the day,” the difficulty of obtaining the floor 
among such a multitude of competitors has been | 
so disheartening, that I have more than once re-| 
solved to cease all further efforts to address the | 
committee, Bat not having been wholly unob- | 
servant of the fruit which perseverance yields, and 
having been early taught to cultivate the grace of 
patience, I have held out to the present moment; 


since the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
Eight States have been admitted in this way, 
being a majority of the whole number ever ad- 
mitted, and extending over the whole period of the 
existence of the Union—Vermont in 1791; Ken- 
tucky in 1792; Tennessee in 1796; Maine in 1820; 
Arkansas in 1836; Michigan in 1837; Florida in 
1845, and Iowa in 184G It may be convenient, it 


it is perfectly competent, in the exercise of 


the territory to form a State constitution. This |! habitants may be estimated with sufficient cer 


‘tainty for all practical purposes. On the first of 
| Tadeonry ot tn a it is believed, ¢x- 
l\ ent 
| ceeded one wiadied shonaiea, and _ at the pres 
} time it is probably more than one hundred avd 
fifty thousand. : 
The populas vote on the adoption of the const- 
tution was 12,311, and at the election of governor, 
14,213—a larger vote than has ever been given by 
|| any of the new States at the time of admission 
|| into the Union, with a single exception, the Stale 
of Wisconsin, as facts will show. i 9 
Louisiana was admitted into the Union in 1512, 
and the first popular vote given was 4,748. lo- 
diana was admitied in 1816, and the same year 


6, tes. Mi was admitted 19 
817, and tiisola in 1818, and four years after- 
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i the former gave only 8,075 votes, and the | 
sale 7,465. Arkansas and Michigan were ad- 
ted in 1836, and at the presidential election of 
oat year the former gave 3,633 votes, and the 
iatter 11,360. Under the fourth census of 1820, 
ihe ratio of representation was 35,000; under the 
aih 47,700, and under the sixth and present it is 
70,680. it remains to be seen what it will be 
under the one which is about to be taken. Since 
the present ratio of representation was established, 
Florida and lowa have been admitted, the former 
in 1945, and the latter in 1846. At the first elec- 
ion afterwards, Florida gave 5,301 votes, and 
jowa 13,271 votes; and at this election, with a less 
»pular vote than California has exhibited, lowa 
siected two members-to this House, and they 
were both admitted to seats without opposition, 
Wisconsin was also admitted in 1848, and with a 
popular vote of 22.590, at the first election under 
her.constitution, she is now represented on this | 
foor by three members. 





lie between those two ranges, and the small lateral valleys 


|| tablishment ofthe present boundary of Catifornia.”’ 
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that pierce their ragged sides in every direction, are the 
valuable a of the lxnd of California. Assuming, 
then, that two- of the whole superficial area of the 
State are covered by mountains, that another fourth is a | 
desert waste, and we have left one-fourth as useful for agri- | 
cultaral purposes ; that is, 38,887} square miles, or 24,888,000 
| square acres of arable and productive land. This estimate, 
| in the opinion of the andersigned, is fully borne out by the 
topographical surveys of the country; but, anxious as they 
| are to avoid misstatement, they do not hesitate to assert 
| their betief that it is quite apparent, after all due allowances, 
| that three-fifths of the whole territory embraced in the State 
of California will never be susceptible of cultivation or use- 
ful to man. This, then, would give, as the remaining two- 
| fifths, 62,220 square miles, or 39,820,800 square acres, which 
| would constitute the sum total of valuabie arable and gra- 
| zing land embraced within the boundary fixed by the con- 
| stitution of the State of California, and distributed at inter- 
| vals over the whole surface of the country, from its extreme 
| northern to its extreme southern limits. The foregoing are | 
| believed to be substantially the reasons which led to the es- | 


To the full and candid exposition of the motives | 


,and reasons that governed the convention in 


691 


eam 


Ho. or Reps. 


' 


and detraction, of prostituting the powers of his 
high office for the inexcusable and nefarious pur- 
pose of excluding slavery from the new State. 
And to this end, it was said, he had sent his agent, 
clothed with an official character, and armed with 
secret instructions, to qverawe and intimidate the 
people on the Pacific coast, and worry them into 
compliance with his wishes. This grave and im- 
posing charge, directly conflicting with the former 
_ one, and branding it, in fact, with falsehood, was 
manufactured for southern circulation; and put 
forth with an air of confidence and assurance that 
could have been inspired only by the success which 
attended its predecessor in the northern States. 
And to give color and character to this device, 
it has been repeated in debate on this floor, and 
resolutiona, at an early day, were offered in both 








|, branches of Congress, of a most commanding and 


formidable length, calling on the President for the 
proof to work his convicuon. With characteristic 
and praiseworthy promptness, the eall was obeyed, 


But if this objection is not available, another is || settling the question of boundaries contained in || And, as a response to the resolution, we have an 


offered to supply its place. The State, we are 
told, is too large, and its limits ought to be dimin- | 
ished. The memorial of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives elect from California places this matter 
in its true light. 4 givean extract from that docu- 
ment: 

«Objections have been urged against the boundaries of 
California, as fixed by her constitution. The convention 
which settled upon the existing boundary, was engaged 
during three days in debate apon that subject. There were 
wo parties, or rather two propositions: 1. To takein the 
whole of California as it existed when a department of 
Mexico; bat with a proviso that Congress and the State 
Legislature might limit the bounds of the State to the sum- 
mit of the Sierra Nevada, and leaving it to Congress to es- 
tablish territorial governments over such portions of the 


the foregoing extract, | deem it unnecessary to add | 
/asingle word. They ought to be satisfactory to 
| very unprejudiced-mind, and I will not permit | 
| myself to doubt they will be. If this is a valid | 
| objection and would justify us in driving Califor- 
| nia from our doors when she respectfully asks for 
; admission, and refusing her application to become | 
in member of the Union, a great outrage was per- | 
| petrated, which has not yet been atoned for, by 

| thet admission of Texas with a territory nearly 

| three times as large. The friends of Texas will | 
| surely not withhold their votes on this account. | 


| assumption of presidential interference with the 





country as it might see fit. 2. To divide the whole territory 
on the 116th degree of west longitude from the southern 


boundary of Oregon to the northern boundary of Mexico, || 


| people of the territory, to pursuade them to form 
a State government. If this be true, it is not per- 


that portion of said territory lying west of said 116th degree || ceived how it could peer the constitutional rights | 


of west longitude, and between that line and the Pacific 
ocean, to constitute the State of California. The opinion 
of the conventiun was so nearly divided between these two 


ferent times during the informal stages; and, on the final 
passage, the present boundary was adopted as a species of 
compromise. 


“This question called out the most vehement and angry 


debate which was witnessed during the sitting of the con- 
vention. The project of fixing the southern boundary of the 
State on the paratiel of 36° 30’ was never entertained by that 
body. Indeed, when it is recollected that eleven of the 
delegates sitting in the convention represented a large con 
stittency south of that line, it is at once apparent that it 
would have been a most unjust and discourteous act to have 
listened ta such a proposition, aniess it came from them. 
The people of the southern portion of California most cer- 
tainly did not wish, and probably never would consent to, 
such a separation. In former years they constitnted the great 
majority of the population ; they have always been governed 
by the same Jaws ; and they would be the last to sanction a 
divixion of California, as they have always known it. Ina 
political point of view, too, it would seem desirable that 
these original Mexican citizens should become, as speedily 
43 possible, Americans in sentiment and language ; and there 
certainly can be no more effectual mode of accomplishing 
this, than by bringing them into that daily contact which 
an existence under the same laws and the same social, 
litival, and commercial regulations must inevitably produce. 
In the extreme north, also, the adventurous miners had | 
crossed the coast range, and penetrated to the headwaters 
of the Trinity river, which finds its way through an unex- | 
plored and dangerous Indian country to the Pacific ocean. 
As the abundanee of gold found there rendered it probable 
tiat a large community wouldsoon become permanently es- 
tablished in that region, the convention felt that it could not | 
refuse them the benefits and protection of a goverament, by 
circumseribing the limits of the State in that direction. The 
eastern boundary of the State, so far as explored and known, 
Tuns through a desert. A small portion of the eastern slopes 
of the Sierra Nevada is said to be adapted to agricultural 
and grazing purposes; and as that country, when settled, 
must necessarily find an outlet across the mountains into 
the valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, and 
a it'could never have any natural connection with the 
couutry to the eastward of it by reason of the great desert, 
it Was thought advisable and proper to include that strip of 
territory in the bounds of the State. That portion of the 
State lying to the southward and eastward of the Sierra Ne- 
vada and the enast range, and between those mountainsand 
tie Colorado river, is believed to be an arid desert. So much 
as lies upon the usual emigrant trait from the Colorado to 
Sah Diego, and that further north, in the vicinity of the ex- 
plorations of John @. Frémont, is known to be of that charac- 
ter. The general impression, therefore, is, that that part of 
the territory ineluded in the State boundaries is of little or 
ne value. ‘The superficial area of the State of California, 
according to the boundaries prescribed in ber constitution, 
i+ 155,550 square miles, or 99,552.00 square acres, exclusive 
Of the islands adjacent to her coast. A glance at the map 
Prepared by order of the United States Senate, from the sur- 
vevs of John Charles Frémont. and other authorities, upon 
Popo the above calculation is based, will at once satisfy 
| that the topographical characteristics of that country are 
pecutine and novel. Two great chains of mountains, the 
‘erra Nevada and the coast range, traverse it in nearly its 
Whole extent from north to south. The large valleys that 








| of the new State, and prevent her admission into 
| the Union. The alleged intermeddling of the 





' 


| be a just cause of complaint against him, if ex- 


| tended beyond the scope of bis appropriate duties; || 


|| but it could work no injury to the just rights of 
|| California. Let us inquire into the facts, how- 
| ever, and ascertain whether the charge hes any 


of hatred and ill will to the Executive; for in my 


| California, it isonly the naked truth which | seek, | 
| and intend to present to the committee. Soon after | 
| the inauguration of the present Chief Magistrate, | 
an accusation was put in circulation against him | 
| in the western and northern States, for mischievous | 
| purposes, as many believed at the time, that he had | 
| which his official position gave him, to secure the | 
extension of slavery into the newly-acquired terri- | 
tories, and espeqially in California. And after the 





| charged with persuading members of Congress to 
| Support, he had sent, it was asserted, an emissary 
from a slave State to secure that object. 


denounced, as a fabrication. It was nevertheless | 
repeated, and not without success, by the original 
)} inventors, and all others who could be enlisted 
in the enterprise, and industriously circulated 
[eeemae all the channels of communication open 
| to the public ear, during the season and wp to the 
| close of the fall elections. This was done, no 
| doubt, upon the principle which it is said governs | 
a certain class of politicians when in straitened | 
| circumstances, that a falsehood, however ridiculous 
jand absurd, perseveringly adhered to, and con- 
stantly reiterated, is as good as the truth. The 
public mind, then in a state of feverish excitement, 
was easily inflamed in the non-slaveholding States 
on this subject. It was known that the Mexican 
war had been provoked and prosecuted for the 
purpose of adding new realms to the domains of 
slavery; and it was easy to make the people be- 
lieve that everything would be done to consummate 
| the original iniquitous design. 
But when California had adopted a free consti- 
tation, by which the hopes of the slavery extension- 
ists were blasted, and was about to y for admis- 








iI 


dent was accused by adversaries in another quarter, 
who were vexed with disappointment, and not 
willing to be outdone in the business of slander 


|| our desks. 


Another objection to California rests upon the |, 


propodtions, that both Were suppticted by & tajority at 4if- {| President with the people of the territory might || 


| foundation in truth, or is not the offspring merely | 


exerted, and would continue to exert, the influence || 


This i 


story, I am aware, was considered by many, and || me, if I were to remain silent, and thereby give 


| imposing volume of one thousand pages laid on 
From this immense mass of printed 
matter, not the least particle of proof can be gath- 
ered or gleaned to convict the President of any 


|| interference whatever in regard to the domestic 


| institations of California. 
| But this is notall. The President himself de- 
| nies, in the most emphatic manner, the alleged in- 
| terference; and in the absence of any proof, this 
certainly ought to be satisfactory to all candid and 
unprejudiced minds. The Government agent, 
| [Mr. Kine,) who was accused of being the instru- 
ment of the Executive in consummating his de- 
signs in California, has denied it; and the members 
of Congress elect from that State, in their memo- 
rial to this House, have also denied it; and news- 
papers recently received from San Francisco 
indignantly deny it; and Surely the enemies of 
| California will not be so uncandid and. unjust as to 
insist upon an objection that we have shown has 
| no foundation whatever in fact. 
Mr. Chairman, | have thus given an inventory, 
| and briefly noticed the principal objections brought 
| forward against the admission of California, and 
/1 have endeavored to remove them—with what 
success let others determine—by such considera- 
| tions as my own reflections have suggested, and 


; 


Lefforts to obviate objections to the admission of || my information supplied. And here, if 1 yielded 


to my own inclination, and consulted my own 
| wishes, | should dismiss the subject and resume 
| my seat. But the occasion has Leen seized upon 
| by southern gentlemen to go into a general discus- 
| sion of American slavery, and its connection with 
| he Federal Government. Claims have been ad- 

vanced for the institution by its advocates that are 

not only new and startling, but wholly inadmissivle 
and highly dangerous. From these claims | take 
| this, the only oceasion which | have had, to ex- 


| failure of the Walker amendment, which he was || press my dissent and abhorrence, and against 


| these audacious novelties | here enter my protest. 
And, sir, I should fail to discharge the whole duty 
which the seat I occupy in this Hall imposes upon 


| them an implied acquiescence. | shall not do it. 
Sir, if slavery has improperly been made the 
‘theme of discussion upon the question pending in 
| this committee, the friends of the admission of 
| California are not responsible for it, They have 
| sought to avoid it, as wholly disconnected with 
‘the subject, and were willing to give their votes 
silently, without delay and without debate. But 
| it has been forced upon us, and now let it be dis- 
tinctly understood, we are ready to meet it. We 
do not shrink from it: we stand uptoit. For 
| one, sir, | prefer the turbulence of freedom, if that 
\is a necessary condition to its enjoyment, to the 
calm and quiet of despotism. . 
‘| It has been announced upon this floor, with 
‘|a boldnese and, if it be not unparliamentary, 
|| with an effrontery that can find no parallel, and 
| even beggars and defies invective, that sLavenr— 
| woman Bonpace, is a Liessing, and rot a curse; 
‘| and that it is the duty of this Government t) pro- 
|| tect, sustain, and extend it. The Constitation of 
| the United States, we are told, requires it, and we 
‘are summoned to the faithful performance of oar 


sion as a member of the Federal Union, the Presi- | duty. 


| Sir, U deny it, and will not obey any such sum- 
| mone, nor acknowledge any such obligations of 
\ duty. They do not exist, and if they were im- 
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posed by any human laws, [ would disregard them 
and trample them under foot. Tf we were shiver- 
ing under the heartless and remorseless despotism 
of the Emperor Nicholas, instead of standing in 


this Hall and giving utterance to our thoughts in | 


the manly tones of freemen, aod basking in the 


sunshine of free institutions and republican liberty, || it wae permitted to linger, and left to perish under | 
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United States;’’ and the necessary provisons were 

incorporated in the bill, and it became.a law. All 
| the territories were thus secured to freedom and 
|| consecrated to liberty, and slavery was confined 
\) within the limits, and left to the municipal regula- 
|| tions, of the States where it then existed. There 


Ho. or Reps, 

with death, anda league with hell. 
consequence of this error—and it ce 
most glaring one, into which zeal wit 
edge is always wont to betray 
been asserted in this debate, th 
this Government to protect 


—- 
And as 
rtainly ig , 
. hout know). 
tS votaries—j; has 
at it i the dy: of 


ro : 
wherever its flag floaty and rit ar WY shaves 


: : utente Ss a8 par 
we could not be treated with more earnest and elo- || the operation of causes which have already driven || jurisdiction. Many errors of opin en 


quent arguments in favor of the assumed right of 
ove part of mankind to trample upon, oppress, and 
ensiave the other, than this debate has afforded, | 
have been filled with amazement at the temper and 
character of this discussion, and the principles 
avowed by members of this House. 

In fact, sir, lam not able to discern any very 
sensille difference between the principles, or per- 
hapa I should say, the platform, on which his Im- 

rin) Majesty has placed his eet, in carrying on 
is relentless warfare against human rights, by 
the side of his remorseless and blood-thirsty ac- 
complice of Austria, and that oceujied by the ad 
vocates of human bondage, slavery, and oppres- 
sion on this side of the Atlantic. The rights of 
man are held by the same title under European 
skies that they are here, and the power, whether 
wielded by one or by many—whether claimed by 
an imperial despot ora legislative assembly, that 
robs man of his inalienable rights, and makes him 
or continues him a slave, is no more inexcusable 
and despétic there than it is here. All men are 
created equal. ‘The same love of liberty that fires 
our hearts and nerves our arms against the op- 

ressor, glows in the bosoms and animates the 
usite of our crushed and down-trodden European 
brethren. And the Almighty has engraven upon 
the tablet of the enslaved African’s heart, whether 
groaning in hopeless bondage in our own or ‘in 
other countries, the same love of freedom that in- 
epires us and the stryggling sons of liberty every- 
where. 

It is not too much, therefore, to say, that tears 


shed for oppressed Hungary, and Greece, and Ita- | 


ly, and other distant countries, by republicans in 
theory and patriots by profession, are insincere— 
are in fact nothing but “iron tears down Pluto’s 
cheek ,”’—if no sympathy is felt and expressed by 
them for the enslaved in our own country, to 
whom liberty is as dear as itistothem. A refer- 
ence to historical facts will show the error into 
which honorable members have fallen, who have 
ventared to maintain that we are under an implied 


obligation to permit the existence of slavery in the || 


territories, and to extend protection to that species 
of property wherever the General Government 
has jurisdiction. Nothing can be further from 
the truth than this assumption. 
tution of the United States was adopted, the only 
territory en to the United States was the 
Northwestern Territory, and that was protected 
and secured against the igtroduction of slavery 
by the celebrated Ordinance of Freedom of 1787. 
This ordinance was passed by the Congress of the 
Confederation, and when, two years afterwards, 


the Constitution was adopted, its binding force | 


was recognized in that instrument. 
section provides “there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said territory, other. 


wise than in punishment of crimes whereof the | 


party shall have been duly convicted.’? Thus was 
every inch of territory ovet which the Congress 
of the Confederation had jurisdiction or power to 
legislate, carefully gansted from the encroachments 
of slavery by a provision which it was solemnly 
declared should forever remain unalterable, except 
by common consent. 

And further to Hlustrate the sleepless jealousy 
of the institution of slavery, cherished by the em- 
inent statesmen of thatday, and as conclusive proof 
of their fixed and unchangeable determination to 
chain it down and confine it to its existing limits, al- 
low me to remind this committee, that the first Con- 
greas underthe Consitution passed a law in August, 
1789, which was approved by President Washing- 
ton, fo continue and secure the provisions of this or- 
dinance in full operation and effect in the territories. 
The declared pu of passing the act of Con- 
gress was avo to be “in order that the ordi- 
nance of the United States in Congress assembled, 
for the government of the territory northwest of 
the river Ohio, may continue to have full effect, it 
is requisite that certain provisions should be made, 
so as to adapt the eame to the Ccnstitution of the 


W hen the Consti-. |! 


The sixth | 


i it from several of the original States, and which, 
, in the judgment of many good men, were suffi- 
‘| ciently potential to work out its complete and 
|| speedy extermination. As a mark of subjection 
|| to. a foreign government, and asa badge of colonial 
|| vassalage that remained after the close of the strug- 
'| gle for mdependence, it was loathsome and offen- 
| ‘sive to thowe-who laid the foundations of our repuh- 
lican institutions upon the firm basis of Lingary 
/and Equauiry. And for this reason it was not per- 
|| mitted to extend into the territories, or the new 
|| States that were to be formed outofthem. Tt was 
|| forever prohibited by an unalterable decree of the 
|| supreme legislative power in the State, and the 
'| importation of slaves waa to cense after the year 
tl 1808. Nothing was omitted that could he done 
i to restrain and confine it within its original hound. 
'| aries, and to secure free soil from its blighting and 
|| polluting footsteps. And if it be not profane, it 
| may trathfully be said, that the way of the tree of 
‘| life was not more carefully guarded by the Al- 
|| mighty, after the disobedience and expulsion “of 
| Adam from the garden of Eden, by cherubims and 
‘| a flaming sword, than was the freedom of the ter- 
|| ritories by the wise, discreet, and patriotic legisla- 
| tion of those who achieved our independence and 
'| established our free institutions. 
i The Constitution of the United States conferred 
‘| no express power to enlarge the boundaries of the 


H country by the acquisition or annexation of neigh- | 


!| boring nations. his dangerous power, the ex- 
|| ercise of which has so often proved fatal to other 

countries,was wisely withheld, Schemes of territo- 

rial agerandizement were not entertained, or ever 
| thought of by the great and good men who formed 
‘the Constitution. They made ample provision for 
| the government of the States and Territories then 
'} under the jurisdiction and within the acknowl- 
|| edged limits of the United States. Beyond this 
| they did not go. The Constitution which they 
‘| adopted ‘was ordained and established (to use 


|| their own language) in order to form a more per- | 


|| fect anion, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
| quillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
}| the general welfare, and to secure the blessings of 
| liberty;—not the continuance or extension of sla- 
|| very—to ourselves and our posterity. 
These are its avowed objects, and these the 
‘ends which it was designed to secure. And they 
|| are expressed in language so plain, in terms so 
|| easily comprehended, that ‘ the wayfaring man,”’ 
|} though not half as wise and learned as some hon- 
|| orable members on this floor, need not misunder- 
| stand it. Still, it is maintained by some of the disci - 
|| ples of the southern school of polititians, witha 
zeal and earnestness that might easily be mistaken 
for sincerity by those not conversant with pro- 
ceedings in this Hall, that this Janguage is 
'| without practicat meaning; and that, ‘to secure 
the blessings of liberty,” if not wholly innocent 
|| in that respect, isa simple announcement that this 
|| #$ a pro-slavery Government, and thatslavery is 
stamped upon its heart, and is an object of its pa- 
i ternal regard, asit is one of its principal supports, 
The error and absurdity of this argument are 
easily exposed, and a reference to the preamble 
already quoted will convince any one, not wholly 
|| beyond the dominion of reason, that it is entirely 
without any foundation to rest upon. Even the 
term slavery, as has often been remarked, is not 


The framers of 
that instrument, fresh from the battle-fields of the 
Revolution, on which they hed broken the op- 
pressor’s arm, and won glory for themselves‘and 
liberty for their country, carefully excluded the 
odious and hateful word; and this exclasion was 
not the result of accident, but of care fully-consid- 
ered and deliberate design. 


to be found in the Constitution. 


slavery government, as some have imagined. I 
know there is a class of earnest and zealous, but, 
as I think, misguided men in the free States, 
who, like some honorable members on this floor, 


} 
| 
| 
| Sir, it is a mistaken notion that this is a pro- 
maintain that it is, and denounce it as a coverant 


ton, Upon law 
ly Spring from 
© Improper ure 
erminate Mean. 


as well as morals, not unfrequent 
|| the imperfection of language and th 
‘| of words without a fixed and det 
i} ing. Infact, it has long been cause of com 
‘ . Plaing 
among ingenious and thoughtful men, that o 
language, rude and imperfect at best, and oe 
|conversant about material ard sensible obieas 
| was wholly inadequate to express the refined d * 
| tinetions of natral and speculative philosoph : 
| the rudest tools are unfit and unsuitable to the 
| refined and delicate purposes and operations of the 
| watch-maker and the surgeon. And this, | pote. 
| hend,is the reason why so many errors have ‘vl 
|| committed by distinguished gentlemen in \). 
|| course of this discusston. They unquestionad|y 
|| result, not from inadequate orconfused teas in the, 
|; own minds, but from the imperfection of the meq). 
|;um through which they are obliged, for the way: 
(| of a better, to communicate their thoughts to ys 
|| Now to ordinary capacities, to common minds, 
\ unclouded by abstractions, and capable of usin 
‘common language in its usdal and ordinary a... 
| ceptation, there can be no doubt that the jurisdic. 
;tion or authority of the General Government \s 
| paramount within the States. That is, that its jy. 
|risdiction is supertor to that of, any other. Tye 
| language of the Constitution on this point is plain, 
;and will admitof no controversy. ht declares tha: 
|! this Constitution, and the laws of the United 
‘ States which shall be made in pursuance thereo/: 
| * and all treaties made or which shall be made wy- 
| «der the authority of the United States, shail be the 
| * supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
/* State shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
|, ‘Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
|| ‘notwithstanding.’ Concede the startling propo- 
sition maintained by these gentlemen, and the 
banner of African slavery could be made to flout 
| over the soil of every free State in this Union, en- 
| tirely overriding the local or State laws prohibit. 
ling it, and the General Government successfully 
invoked to defend and maintain it. Such is the 
inevitable conclusion to which we are conducted 
by this absurd and preposterous doctrine. Tie 
| municipal regulations of the slave States, like those 
| of the free States, are powerless beyond their own 
| jurisdiction. They are without any authority or 
| consideration whatever in the other States, or in the 
‘territories belonging to the United States, except 
| what is imposed by the Constitution, or is exacted 
| by the comity which modern christian civilization 
requires should always exist between conterniinous 
|| and independent States. The peculiarities in the 
| legislation or laws of one State, or any given num- 
| ber of States, can no more be transplanted into We 
territories of the United States as a right atiend- 
ant upon the persons of those who may choose to 
j emigrate thither, than those of all the other States. 
The rights of all the States, ih this particuler, 
/are perfectly equal, and they are independent 
within their own jurisdiction; and no one Swe 
, has, in this respect, any supegiority, whatever i's 
|taws or local institutions may be, over another. 
Congress has the paramount and exclusive righ, 
if it exists anywhere, of whieh no sane man, a 
this time of day, can justly entertain a doubt, \0 
legislate for the territories, and no State can tnter- 
fere with or control its exercise. I shall not stop 
to discuss the question, sometimes mooted , whence 
the right springs which has been so frequently €x- 
ercised for the last half century. 

It is sufficient for my purpose to know, that the 
General Government acquired territory In 4 
variety of ways—by treaty, by acts of legislation, 
and by conquest and purchase; and whether the 
right to govern it, afier the acquisition is made, |s 
to be referred to the war-making power, or the 
treaty-making power, or arises from some other 

rant of power in the Constitution, is perfectly 
immaterial; it exists as an incident to the exercise 
of the er to ire territory, if in no ovher 
way. It is expremty provided im the Consut- 
tion, that Congress may make ‘* all needful rules 
aod regulations for the government of the tert 
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aia » and of course, no other sovereignty has 
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forms, to commend it to favorable regard, I have same court, in Ih of Willian and the 5th of Anre, 
|overthem while they remain subject not been ao fortunate as to discover it. The record | overruled the decision, and declared that no man 
ony he. jurisdiction of Congress. Some of the || has wholly failed to exhibit it, and it is too late ay nT peeneny in anepnes WNT IY ENGMPS. 
pe io i y ission. nd I might here refe ; i 
Sie qempoeing, I males gee martes | ys Vs eee seer eal in this debate, that James homamett, Aadiled ata later period, in 1772, 
pile others tolerate Mt, and the rights of the || [It has been repeatedly -making | by Lord Mansfeld, in which the absurd dictam of 
" e States, and the citizens of each, are || you could not point to any act of the law-making | by » in iu Willi 4 
respectit one may claim a superiority over the power, creating the relation of master and slave, || the Common Pleas, in the oth of ! ee 
or oe li possess alike the attributes of a || and establishing the institution ofslavery. This ,, Mary, is treated with merited contempt, and the 
oher; yp sal t A citizen of a northern | jis true—you cannot. But the conclusion does not f| true principle vindicated, which has since been in- 
qualified sorere us nd involuniary servitude || f " oe there is acommon law of slavery as | Variably followed by the courts of Westminater 
Sale, in which srdicted aa rating in the terri- | : ae of freedom. Slavery isnot the offspring of || Fall. And in 1824, the Court of King's Bench 
are foreyet ed S t “a ‘the same Fight || lee lati enactments, nor the creature of the law- |, denounced the law. of slavery as art anti-christian 
tories of the ee 5 ake St t hi h toler. || a ver, but it is one of the bitter fruits of | law, and one which violates the rights of nature, 
with the citizen of fae ern State, w vin hin making ” ‘ a Oar ee rate oro ye baad alinentinniieanht aiarin oe recognized here, and 
gies the institution of s ARTs Ie OOTY heli im | war, vio pets Pag ue fae treet ne desisied \ cldmett in teen \awscnd ineooioes. if 
the local laws of his ane ae ene ane || character, a Lal ciey of cha acl tien. ni ll @ lame teiikcan on nate Wineinend: ea bias eameeh 
being contradictory anc cele a wi sah i en tt i - adic sll eee. yal hata be btenibu.alnevnt ap.deadee taal the bara of 
other, could not exist er er it t ote pe be | various f a erly they were much more sanguin- || their prison, or rivet well their chains, for the in- 
manity. pre ieee an' eee ny: : h fn i ee foroei oe ee with much greater || Stant they get beyond the limits where slavery is 
caimed by some sout ned ae te ee hou | OEY F.4 Ape Seuaneite . Aad. akon carried. on || recognized by the local law, they have broken 
ome wt ee ae as ea an ae an | by agen oats i the seat of mankind they be- || their chains, they have escaped from their prisoo, 
ge, merely : ; 1 : ‘eright—- || and are free.”’ 
' oe ve oh ee ode ery vie ai re omg Ton sina we Seleshaeno aici a st Court of the United States, in 1842, 
grants pass from the jurisdiction o t vi formed | such were the ru a : at » battle, ineuch manner || resolved that, ‘ by the general law. of nations, no 
States into the territories, they leave s ind t wf || pore of his prionnens aken it . a ae he would || pation is bound to recognize the state of slavery as 
ihe laws of their former domicil, as they ot 1€ || as he might thinl Proper a0 et re cauld. make {| to,foreign slaves. found within its territorial domin- 
‘dicial tribunals, and the executive officers *. ose | exercise fu diogavee wee putt a een ions, when it isin opposition to its own policy and 
duty it is to enforce them. They pass unc fhe | profit by it, es! pineten . io i. would enneien || institutions, in favor of the, aubjects of other na- 
new jurisdiction, possessing the pent. ie ma . || once, as he ha ’ onegee 0 : * a agree with || tions where slavery is recognized. If it does, it is 
lawe, y ie beled ee rete “PT he ! Totten tae tiie eens to slavery a rightful |) a8 a matter of comity, and not asa ayy A 
ony . ; | . : ; cole i ‘he state of slavery is deemed to 
ces mor aeiees ies cana Mist Sect panies pacnerenes . oor re noneen See ret ant a oe upon, and 
tries meet In the territories upon terms of pertect || inherits from suc us SOnWenEs: ; eae wae *} iimnited tothe range.of the territorial lawe.”” | have 
equality, neither having the right to bring with | It was at Tr u ee oe a sha in aoe || deemed it proper to fortify the positions which f 
him the institutions of the State or sovereignty || state the fact that suc . |e gh . ne i A kaon sought. to maintain, by: the highest judicia 
whence he emigrated, or to claim, as a right, their || tion. The legislator thus . ing ae a “ || authority, andl have great confidence that it will 
protection or adoption within the new jurisdiction. || master and savesoosinging ir eee senate | be satisfactory to all candid minds, 
A contrary doctrine would lead, in prnctitt, to \) in narloeoeganc alien pr nas glee abla & ~ n | . The indirect recognition of slavery, as a State 
endless eqailiets ont Apiereninanie, Gupculties. nn a new nah we thi ‘ ie | institution, in the Constitution of the United 
Standing upon free soi', the common property of || robbed by the canon power a his o— = - States, has turned out to. be a great and, I fear, a 
the United States, and confiding in its protection, \ deavors ta regulate an ene aie aie . : fatal error. It was only secured, after an earnest 
in po wae Sate ogeel’y reqpesiats, .2 08 ae Saat ne “3 nid neo le oy as cas ae | opposition, with the understanding that it would 
protecting azis of the Constitution would be over || slaved, by peaaee Te youn aa . saanaal th \| goon cease to exist, and its great and acknowledged 
al thes To Synae: SEP WRN. PROMS 11: Pe, 190 mene od es menencae ae — l Pe | evils would be of short duration. The foreign 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all she | loiolation pawer cage. nat — - ~ yen with. | slave trade was to cease in a few years, and the 
privileges of the citizens of the several States,””— || the relation between x vote’ ae ih : " ~ da lle ipply from abroad be cut off, and all the territo- 
a provision which must be entirely abrogated be- || ont municipal emnaerne ry which thes ae ends | ries were carefully protected from its inroads. But, 
fore the new docirine can obtain... Its transparent | pemgertoe sta raping tae aabinen aaets ni en since that time it has increased to such an extent, 
fallacy is so obvious and so plain, thatan anology |} hanan ale snine dn belting cin aan ohm Md x | that nine slave States have been added tothe Union, 
ia due for the time gpentin exposing it. The Aen 4 and bondege, his ae we ‘cal | and five of them formed out of territory obtained 
gument in support of it, even in the hands of its || ist no longer ton A ies me Th from foreign nations, The institution has always 
eminent advocates, fails to become respectable, strength would wate him . peteens - : | been.a frulatul eource of agitation and ankind teel- 
SESPreE SARS 8 ream ot AOR aN } oedeae ie ante. priasiole thes wonld yar tee | ing in this country. And so long as the passions 
istry. , j || DAL War, ane : ; : judic n, to which it ministers, con- 
The relation of master and slave is said to be || ity would, of course, be that by pea wage | ieee ie will Se gyi ig i 
one of long standing—it is a patriarchal institution; | makes right. And this, in — aS e natural, || just expectations of the framers of the Constitu- 
and we have listened to elaborate declamation upon || primitive, and vaupee - ation ’ me mns- | linn Anne eas Aste, he dba aeadsenonnss of 
the origin and antiquity of slavery, and its advo- | ter and slave, and it wou always o one ycon- southera, equnaele, in. the. edtainistration of the 
cates have sought to deduce an argument from that || tinue, but for the base panera of ¢ meen Government. Mose thep three huodred end Atty 
source, to justify extending over it the protecting || power of the State to ae t - aie eae -} hessond aeeann eilan af slave territory have been 
care of the General Government, and Mtroducing || ing the weaker party. And I may here S ervey || nequired and.paopled with slaves ives tbe Céaatin 
itinto the territories of the United States. It has || you ean find no law establishing any \ me sys: | aation wen adapted, andl sali larger demeina .aen 
existed, we are assured, from the earliest times; its || tem. of despotism, _ of seaman, an ie — requiced to,eauiaty tbe demands. of the South. 
venerable and shadowy form may be seen in the whereby man has suffered wrorg rom his - — || Slasery existed in the Colonies before the Revolu- 
twilight of history; and surely some respect is due || man, with which the pom of wars oo OT ee a cee eek idee Tei Virginia at. en 
to ts great age, if on no other account. It has | These things do Rot manne ae ne ae oie, daa oe finally ciineetied: dene, tien pied 
always been abused and vilified by its enemies, || they happen in spite of it, and wholly _ a il dee as every stage of lis progress, it mek 
ull its name has acquired an offensive odor, and || ent of its authority. From the pe t - oa | eth aiden ah vidennen genomdian, Hut he 
is about to be driven in disgrace from its former || went out and slew his brother Abel, up noe e = || power of the, British Government, influenced by 
hauats and its ancient home. What more worthy || act in the great drama of bomen pute “+> the eee ae ee ee a ee 
the fume of a great, a gallant, and a free people, || Mexican war, the search — ne = - — | coun, srhamepbed oer. the Wishes Of the enlonlete, 
than to extend the rights of hospitality to the ven-/|| less. But this fact does not c ange the one “4 \Ne This infernal trafic,” said. Colonel Mason, of 
erable outcast, and give it a resting-place and a || of the wrongs perpetrated, nor mitigate the evils | Virginia, in, the, Convention. that formed. the Cun- 
permanent. home under our glorious stripes and || flawing from them. It tends rather to aggravate hetemsion, § originated in the avarice of British 
stars, where it can renew its, failing strength, en- | than to diminish pune se 4 | : sae al The British Government constantly 
large its withered dimensions, and again put on || Repeal the laws regulating the re ery oan er | * checked the attempts of Virginia. to put.a stop.to 
the vigor.of its youth and its manhood! Its ene- | and slave in the slaveholding States, and there is | af ah present. question. eoneerns. not. the ign 
mies should be prosecuted for their numerous libels, || an end of slavery, unless by superior rere roe can |) | pptlog Bisley slone, bet the,wnole Union. Tha 
and be hushed to silence, and its name be rescued || hold them in servitude. Your tit anil a ar « pil of having slaves was experienced during the 
from the unjust odium which has rendered it hate- || property, your right to their serviecs “ to buy | «fete war... Had slaves, been.treated os they might 
ful and ignominious. . | and sell them, all depend on the local, or State | + hase baen bee the enemy, thay would have pr Sool 
This, sir, is substantially the duty which we are | lawa, that have no force or efficacy pepend the || « dangerous instruments ia their hands.” Slavery 
required to perform; and if we hesitate, or falter, || limitsof the respective States, Natural ae sever 2 ‘| was no favorite with the revolutionary patriots. 
or fail to obey, this glorious fabric of free govern- || no such iy bey a lg tay 0 pametons | Ia puiblic_meetings, in, legisletive Lodier—evory- 
ment, reared s the skill and the toil, and cemented || wherever they exist, they eaten rom paniden | lites: and onal oteagions, lee existence web slap> 
by the blood of patriots, who preferred death to regulations. At common law. there is * suc } renaind shan nacdiignte 678. 
slavery, is to be demolished and this Union to be || thingas a slave, andas early as the reign o saree Every:page of our history before the, Revolue 
dissolved. We are left free, of course, to make || Elizabeth it was said. the air of Engla -_ ' ae freaeant an it Ie, with the lose of liberty, and 
our election; but it is a kind of freedom, after all, || too, pure for a slave to breath oat ihr we t . | dbicilon sn homan rights, ia Kied with convincing 
not very unlike that which the traveler enjoys, with || Court of Common Pleas, in the 51 illiem an codis of the abborrence with which it was view 
the highwayman’s pistol at his breast. If there is || Mary, decided that a man might have property in { Brom tha claca of thei le 
iythiog it the origin iqui heathens—a kind of || by the colonists. take strugg 
soything in the origin and antiquity of slavery, or || a negro boy, because negroes are hs the |! to the tion of thé Constitution, a consiant 
in tha history of human bondage in any of its || reasoning that failed to be satisfactory; for adop 
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warfare was carried on against it, and the leading 
minds of the South and the North harmonized in 
opposition to the institution. And so true is this, 
that southern denunciations against slavery have 
supplied the vocabulary of modern anti-slavery 
men with their choicest epithets, and they have 
needed and scarcely sought any more effective and 
terrific bolts to hurl against the institution than 
these forged by southern men. 

Mr. Madison, in the constitutional Convention 
of 1787, said he thought it wrong to admit in 
the Constitution the idea that there could be property 
inman. And in the same year, on the occasion 
of the memorable trial of Warren Hastings, be- 
fore the Peers of Great Britain, Mr. Sheridan, the 


eminent statesman and orator, declared that alle- || 


giance to that Power which gives us the forms of 
men commands us to maintain the rights of men. 
And never yet was this truth dismissed from the 
baman heart; never, in any time, in any age— 
never im any clime where rude man ever had any 
social teeliugs—never was this unextinguishable 
truth destroyed from the heurt of man, placed as 


itis in the core and centre of it by his Maker, that || 


man was not made the property of man. 
The language of Lord Brougham, one of the 
most distinguished statesmen of the age, is stil 


more emphatic on the subject of slavery: ‘ ‘Teil || 


‘me not of rights, (said he;) talk not of the prop- 
‘erty of the planter in his slaves. | deny the right. 


‘| ucknowledge notthe property. The principles, || 


‘ the feelings of our common nature, rise in rebellion 
‘against it. 
‘ mar or to the heart, the sentence is the same that 
* ejects it.. ‘Phere is a law above all human enact- 
‘ments, written by the finger of God on the heart 
‘of man—and by that law, eternal and unchange- 
‘able, while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, 
‘and abhor blood, they shall reject with indignation 


* the wild and guilty phantasy, that man can hold prop- || 


‘erly in man.”’ 


Sir, the anti-slavery feeling of the country was |, 


deep and atrong, and was manifested on all proper 


occusions—in the revolutionary Congress of 1774— || 


1) the Congress of the Confederation of 1787, that 
adopted the glorious ordinance of freedom for the 
Northwestern Territory; and its bright and lumin- 
ous track may be discerned in every page of the 
early history and in the legisiative records of the 
country. But in process of time a ‘change came 
over the South on the subject of slavery. ‘That 
section had secured important political advantages 
under the Constitution; it was ailowed the bene- 
ht of the rotten-borough system—a representation 
in the Nattonal Legislature without a constituency. 


Not contented with present advantages, her states- || 


men sought for still greater; and not willing to act 
u suborditate part to which the minority is neces- 
sarily obliged to submit, at least according to the 
theory of republican institutions, they aspired to 
control the Administration, and shape the ends of 
Government, 


This change happened soon after the govern- | 


ment was organized under the Constitution. Their 


purpose has been pursued steadily and without || 


Be,the appeal made to the waderstand- | 
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| has treated the South. It is a matter of boast, by 
|a distinguished member of this House, (Mr. 


|| Meape,] that though in a minority for the last 


! 


} 
1 
| 
j 





deviation or faltering, with the view to attain their | 


cherished object. One slave State after another 
has been formed and admitted into the Union; 
and at this moment the slave States equal in num- 
ver the free States, and with a population less than 
one third, they have an equal representation in 
the Senate of the United States; and this is notall. 
Vhetr thirst for political power, which seems to be 
their besetting sin, and the great object of their 
ambition and pursuit, has been graufied to the 
fullest extent. ‘They have had the President for 
hity years out of the sixty, since the Government 
was organized, and of the nineteen Secretaries of 
State, fourteen have been slaveholders; and the 
other Cabinet officers in about the same propor- 
uon. A majority of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court has always been slaveholders; and out of 


twenty Speakers of this House, the South has had |. 


twelve, and the North only eight. The foreign 
missions also have been filled by a majority of 
s uthera men, and to-day there is a much larger 
namber of official functionaries in the different 
bureaus of the departments from the slaveholding, 
tna from the free States. Sir, | do not mention 
these facta by way of complaint, but to repel accu- 
sations, and to show how generous the majorit 
has been to the minority—how kindly the No 


1} 


|| half century, the South has managed during the 


| greater part of that period to control the destinies 

of this nation. But like spoiled children, ruined 
| by kindness and indulgence, they still grumble 
| and complain. They find fault, not so much with 


|| what has been done, as with what has been said, 


| and what they seem to fear may be done hereafter; 
and opinions are more offensive to them than ac- 
| tions. And they declare war against the former, 
| in advance of the effeets which they fancy may 
| hereafter flow from them. Some gentlemen have 


| sions upon southern rights, as if it was a reality 
| instead of a mere phantom of the imagination. 
And among the most prominent offences com- 
plained of, we find the differences of opinion be- 


|| tween the North and the South, on the question 


of slavery. This is, politically, the unpardonable 
sin, and the safety of the institution demands its 
| rigorous punishment. 

But, sir, it is a perversion of language to charge 
northern men with committing aggressions upon 
| the South because they differ from them upon the 
| propriety of continuing and extending human sla- 
| very. Itis not even a just ground of complaint. 
The free and manly expression of opinion is no 
| cause of offence to those who may disagree with 
you, and it is no act of hostility in any proper 
sense of the word. If it be otherwise, then has 
the language of Magna Charta, of the Bill of 
> Rights, of the Declaration of Independence, and 
| the Constitution of the United States, become justly 

offensive; and instead of deserving the historical 
| renown which the judgment of mankind has 





|| awarded to them, they are nothing more than a 
declaration of war against all the world who do || 


not subscribe to the theory of human rights which 
| they announce; and the authors of them, whose 
names have become famous among the nations of 
| the earth, are no better than pirates and outlaws. 
To such extremities, Mr. Chuirman, are the advo- 
| cates of slavery driven in their unavailing exer- 
| tions to shield the institution from the inevitable 
doom that awaits it. In no correct sense of the 
word has the North ever committed any aggressions 
| upon the South. The citizens of the free States 
| love not only theoretical, but practical liberty, and 
| wherever slavery exists they degire its exunction. 
But [ maintain, Mr. Chairman, that it is the South 
| that has committed aggressions, and not the North; 
| and in committing aggressions it is obvious to re- 
| mark, slavery only foliows its instincts and obeys 
the laws of its nature. And for this opinion we 
| have authority, if any were needed beyond the 
reflections and observations of every one, that 
| southern men will not repudiate or attempt to 
deny. Thatslavery also debauches the minds and 
deteriorates the morals of men, will appear evident 
| from the same authority. Colonel Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, in the constitutional Convention, when the 
subject of slavery was under discussion, said, 
** Slavery discourages arts und manufactures. The 
| ‘poor despise labor when performed by slaves. 
‘ They prevent the emigration of whites, who really 
‘enrich and strengthen a country. They produce 
| ‘the most pernicious effects on manners. Ever 
‘master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. ‘They 
‘ bring the judgment of Heaven on acountry. As 
| ‘mations cannot be rewarded or punished in the 
| * next world, they must bein this. By an inevita- 
| * ble chain of causes and effects, Providence pun- 
_‘ishes national sins by nations! calamities; and 
|‘ Jefferson, the great apostie of Democracy, whose 
\* teachings, it must be admitted, like some of those 
| ‘ who profess to be his followers, were sadly at fault 
‘ with his practice, has described the relation as a 
| ‘perpetual exercise of the most boisterous pas- 
‘ sions—the most unremitting despotism on the one 


It is not surprising that the minds of men livin 
under the influence of such an institution shoul 
become. perverted without being conscious of it, 


| * part and degrading submission on the other.”’ 
| 


| and their moral sense blunted and rendered inca- 


| 
| 


able of performing its appropriate functions. 
hy, sir, you claim the right to enslave the Afri- 
can race because Africans are heathens; that, | 
ieve, is the argument advanced in the Missis- 
sippi address, if that elaborate but stilted and in- 


h 
flated production is susceptible of any definite || in d 


ventured to talk in this debate of northern aggres- || 
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meaning; but as legislators, f unders 

repudiate the obligatiohe and refuse Re pertae . 
| duties which christian ethics impose on bal Pm 
eee rey ruies of conduct for your fellow ie 

ou claim the rights but refuse to perform the da 

ties of christians. With the moral bearings fs 
| question, it has been said, you have nothing to de 
| in your legislative capacity; and this no dou) fr. 
| nishes the explanation why we find such signal 
| departures from the wholesome principles of {jy 
| notural and the revealed law in the legislation w 
| the slave States. This doctrine seeks to obliterate 
| at once the distinction between right and wrong in 
| human actions—a distinction which is not depend. 

ent upon legislative enactments, but exists anterior 
to them. 

Sir, we have heard much said in our time, in the 
political discussions of the day, about a moneyed 
| aristocracy and bank influence in national affairs. 
| Southern gentlemen were not backward in sound. 
| ing the alarm. I heard the notes, listened to the 


|| discussion with attention, and, I hope, not with. 


| out profit, and the recollection of it has not faded 
| from my memory. 1 am suspicious of associated 
wealth, especially when enlisted, as it too often is, 
in opposition to popular rights. And I hoid it to 
| be ks dictate of prudence to watch, with a sleep. 
| less vigilance and a jealous eye, the operations of 
men wielding large amounts of capital when in 
pursuit of political objects, They are not always 
| over scrupulous in regard to the means which they 
| employ to accomplish the desired end. For this 
reason I am jealous of. the institution of slavery, 
| and of the schemes and movements of its friends 
| and advocates. It is now in the field, and its in- 
fluence pervades, and I must be allowed to say, 
| controls, to a great extent, both branches of Cou- 
| gress. And I should be gratified to know that the 
Fxesative Department was wholly emancipated 
from its influence. If it is not now, | hope the 
day is not distant when it will be. 
Mr. Chairman, the old Bank of the United 
| States, with all its branches, and officers, and de- 
endents, together with the immense wealth of the 
Rothschilds, would be an adversary quite insignifi- 
cant and harmless, compared with the one which 
the friends of free ‘soil now have to encounter. 
Some two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
thousand slaveholders have taken the field, con- 
trolling and wielding a capital which, it is said, 
| amounts to sixteen hundred millions of dollara in 
personal property, and probably much more in real 
estate, animated by a common spirit and pursuing 
| a common object, and that object, political power 
and influence. 
| Here, sir, is a monied aristocracy, possessing a 
| fearful, a dangerous influence, if exerted even in 





the holy cause of human freedom; but when 
turned to other purposes and exerted as it now is, 
in making war upon human rights, and to extend 
and ~erpetuate the slavery of the African race in 
this country, it becomes an instrument whose 
power to do mischief it is impossible to overesti- 
mate; and no one can contemplate it without seri- 
ous alarm and apprehension. I think, sir, it is 
time to arrest it while we have the power. The 
world has never before witnessed so formidable an 
element of discord and disunion in the bosom of 
any free government. And the tion, whether 
it shall be permitted to strengthen, extend, and 
fortify itself in the midst of us, becomes an in- 
tensely interesting one to those who have the 
power of deciding it. I cannot permit myself to 
doubt the result; and I cherish the hope, that when 
the hour of trial comes, the Representatives from 
the free States, following in this particular the ex- 
ample of those from the slave States, will be found 
united and acting together like a band of brothers. 
The enemies of slavery extension may surely 
forget party names and party distinctions when ils 
friends have set the example. 

Mr. Chairman, if sou gentlemen had been 
contented with ore us in open and manly de- 
bate on the question of sl extension into the 
free territories of the United States, there wou 
be no just cause of complaint. If they had re- 
frained from the use of any other but the ordinary 
means to ae eae their objects, no one could 
find fault with them, however much he might re- 

ret their errors of opinion. But they have not. 
ey have chosen to putsue-a different course, and 
oing so, have exposed not only the weakness, 
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Ee <A wickedness of their cause. Denunciations 
ond menaces have been artfully employed, for no | 


‘ 
i 


a 


piher PULPOSes it seems to me, than to influence 

ot only the members of this House from the free 
 metill but the action of Congress upon questions 
ending vefore it. Some of the southern States, 
‘erhaps & majority of them, have passed resolu- || 
tions declaring if Congress abolishes slavery in | 
is District, and prohibits it in the territories, and 


t 
\ 


nresumes to do certain other things which may not || 
‘ease them, they will resist its action “at an 
snd every hazard.” This is a brief method of de- 
varing that they will commit treason and rebellion 
azaiust the Government, if the majority dares to 
juregard their wishes, or fails to comply with 
vei demands. Whether modesty or chivalry 
inost predominates in such conduct, I must leave 
for others to determine. ‘The extraordinary lan- 
vyage of the member from North Carolina, (Mr. 
(uvemAN,] in a speech upon this floor, is fresh in 
the recollection of every one, and though pains 
may have been taken to conceal or disguise his 
meaning, the allusion to a struggle that would not 
jave a quorum to do business in this Hall, was 
well understood by those who heard him. And if 
any one entertained a doubt, it was soon removed 
by what was passing elsewhere. Not long after 
this and other violent speeches were made, a letter- i 
writer from this city, who was understood to be 
in the confidence, if he did not speak the senti- || 
ments, of southern men, under date of February | 
96, 1850, holds the following language: (See the 
New York Herald of February 28, 1850:) 

“We are on the very eve of bloodshed in the Capitol. 
There is no telling when its crimson streaks may deluge the 
halls of Congress. Without amoment’s warning, civil strife 
and massacre may Commence, for it will begin here. ‘The 
first blood will not be spilt at Nashville, it will be in Wash- 
ington. There isa fearful and an alarming state of things 
here, and When or where it will end, God alone knows. It 
is impossible for those at a distance to realize that their del- 
egates in Congress are preparing for such scenes as have 
never been Witnessed in our heretofore peaceable civil con- 
tests. The southern members are excited to the highest | 
piteh. Men go armed, and are preparing for the contest and | 
personal strife that will ensue before a week has passed. 
Weare in the Crisis so jong and so justly dreaded, and Mon- 
day next will he the day when the rupture w)il commence. 
‘The seene on last Monday week, day and night, will be re- 
peated, butin a more frightful and tragic form. You will 
remember that resolution day comes on Monday of every | 
second week. Next Monday is a day all must dread, and | 
wait with deep anxiety the horrible issue which will take | 

lace. | 

“The state of bad feeling which has existed from the 
commencement of this Cungress, between northern and 
southern members, is hourly increasing, and becoming more 
intense and alarming. There is danger of an immediate || 
rupture, and once commenced by bloodshed here, where 
will it end? Itis revolution that we are: starting upon— | 
revolut on in its most tremendous and dangerous form. It | 
isa revolution of the southern minority against the over- 
bearing tyranny of a majority—the worst form of tyranny 
which can exist. Collision between the members from the 
northern and southern sections is inevitable. Lt is hoping || 
against hope, to hope that it may not take place at once— | 
immediately. ‘The northern members are playing on a vol- | 
cauo, Which may open and pour out fire and flame before 
they dream of it. Personal conflicts will take pliece; they 
must do so, as sure as is the fact that hard words lead to 
blows, and the southern men do not arn with deadly weap- 
ons without feeling that they are in danger and determined 
to use them.?? 

Imight make further extracts from the same 
writer, of similar import and evidencing the same 
atrocious and blood-thirsty disposition; but this 
may serve as a fair specimen of the tone and tem- 
per displayed, and the arts of persuasion practiced, | 
by him and his friends. The lank and famished | 
wolf howling for its prey and the tiger panting 
for blood, could not exhibic more savage ferocity ; 
and the northern man that does not take the hint 
and conform his conduct to the wishes of these 
gentlemen after such significant intimations of the 
consequences of disregarding them, must surely 

© presumptuous indeed, and wholly fail to consult 
his own welfare. But really, Mr. Chairman, 1 | 
have not been able to discover that the announce- | 
ment thus formally made, for purposes, no doubt | 
of intimidation, (for it could be made for no other,) | 
that southern men are armed with deadly weapons, 
has produced any other emotions than those of | 
ineffable scorn and contempt. It is quite ible, 











Sir, that there are northern men who could be in- 
timidated in this way, and dragooned into com- 
Pliance with the demands of those who are capa- 
ble of making these threats; but they do not prob- 
ably happen at this time to be membe-s of this | 
ouse; at any rate L hope not from Ohio. | 
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| tain and express an opinion as to what it should do, 


ye | a 
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a 
fact, and I view it as more dangerous, and therefore 


of more importance, thanany already mentioned— | 
I refer to the Nashville Convention, which assem- | 
bles this day. Its object is exclusively sectional, 
and it aims to obliterate party distinctions, and to 
unite and strengthen the slave States in their ef- 
forts to extend slavery into the free territory ac- 
quired from Mexico. 


| insupportable evils that will result from the failure 


And as a remedy for the || 
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right, and all the accumulated evils that have fol- 
lowed in its train; and to such also are we in- 
debted for the discord that has reigned in this Hall, 
and the systematic neglect and abandonment of 


|, the public business, that has marked and signal- 
|, ized the present session of Congress. 


It only re- 
mains for us to perform the sad and mournful duty of 
inseribing appropriate epitaphs on their tombstones. 

Threa:s of nullification, it will be remembered, 


of this scheme, they will, no doubt, recommend | and open resistance to the laws of Congress, pro- 


the preliminary steps for a dissolution of the Union. 


At any rate, this has been plainly intimated by its | 


friends, But while I execrate their object, and 
shall do all I can to defeat it, lam not willing to 
do them or their motives injustice. 


Let one of the | boldened 


distinguished advocates of this Convention ex- | 


plain its object: (I quote from the speech of Colonel 
Trotti, of Barnwell, South Carolina, delivered at 
a meeting convened to appoint delegates to the 
Nashville Convention:) 


“What that Convention will do is not for us to dictate, 


Our delegates shoald go untrammeled, and free ty consul, | 


with the leading intellects that will be brought together from 


| upon. 


all perts of the South. But, as individuals, we may enter- | 


That 
Convention should say to the non-slavebolding States, the 


| South will maintain her rights and ‘ equality’ in the Union, 


or she will dissolve it. 

* What else is left for us to do? 
stitution? Why, the Constitution has long been utterly dis- 
regarded. You have over and over again seen it kicked out 
of both halls of Congress. The great and good men who 
achieved our independence have passed away, and the 


Can we rely on the Con- | 


earrion crows that now swarm the halls of Congress have | 


mesmerized the Constitution, and made it speak in any lan- 


guage they wished. The Constitution is rather an impedi- | 


ment than a protection tothe South. The South regards the | 


obligations it imposes, whilst the North treats them with 
uttercontempt. But for the fact that we have been comfort- 
ed with the belief that we lived under a Constitution that 
protected our rights, itis not improbable that a southern 
army would long ago have gone to Wushington and dispersed 
Congress. Much as we boast of our freedom, t doubt if 


| any legislative body, exercising the same unlimited powers 


as the Congress of the United States, would be tolerated in | 


any part of Europe.”’ 
Now, sir, this is very plain language, and the 


| orator seems to be animated by the same mild and 
spirit that pervades his sectional | 
| friends in this Hall and their mouth-piece, the 


conciliatory 


correspondent of the New York Herald. I must be 


permitted, however, to observe, that thé “southern | 


army” spoken of, which it is said might, but for a 
certain contingency, be commissioned to visit this 
Capitol and disperse Congress, would be quite in- 
offensive and very apt to fail of its mission, if it 


should be as easily driven from this city as a | 


similar one was in the year 1814, that abandoned 
the Capitol to be sacked and burned by a foreign 
enemy. But the chivalrous orator does not stop 
here, but goes on and discloses the real and ulterior 


designs contemplated by those who favor the Naxh- | 
| 


| pact. 


ville Convention. He proceeds in this manner: 


“In what I have said I have had in contemplation the 
probability of the dissolution of the Union, and the founda- 
tion ofa separate southern Republic. I have not the slight- 
est idea that the people of the non-slaveholding States will 
respect our rights, until they are made to feel our strencth— 
our capacity for not only sustaining ourselves, hut injuring 
them. Awi when they find themselves stripped of their 
commerce, their manufactures crippled, and their houses 
and fands sinking in value, then vou may find greater ef- 





j 


| make it an oligarchy. 


ceeding from South Carolina, secured the passage 
of the compromise act of March, 1833, by which 
the interests of free labor were offered up a sacri- 
fice to those of slave labor. And now, sir, em- 
by former success to become more 
rapacious in her demands, the South threatens 
separation and dissolution, if the freedom of the 
territories and the restriction of slavery are insisted 
She wants a more extended market for 
her rapidly-increasing slave population; and would 
be much pleased with a few more hundred thou- 
sand square miles of the newly-acquired territory. 
The diffusionfof slavery, in the opinion of General 
Cass, (and I suppose his political friends generally 
agree with him,) does not injure but rather improves 
it. That is the argument tn its favor. 

The North then yielded to the demands of 
slavery, gave up her rrotective tariff, and consented, 
for the sake of composing the clamors of her ad- 
versaries, to sacrifice her pecuniary interests. And 
it remains to be seen whether she will now with 
the same facility, and for a similar purpose, sur- 
render up her principles, and run the dreadful risk 
of all the future mischiefs of slavery extension, by 
tamely submitting to its present requirements. 
For one, sir, [ will not doit. Lam unwilling to 
extend the basis of slave representation; it was 
originally unjust and has always marred the sym- 
metry of our political system. It was always at 
war with every just principle of free government. 
We are not obliged todo it. And it was no part 
of our agreement with the slave States that we 
should do it, when the compact of Union was 
formed. “There is no such covenant in the bond: 
It is surely enough for us, sir, in this particular, 
to perform our constitutional’ obligations. 1 am 
not willing to do more. Aneminent Senator from 


| Massachusetts has spoken well and truthfully on 
| this subject 


I could wish, sir, that he had never 
spoken otherwise. 

In 1848, in his speech on the loan bill, Mr. 
Wessrer warned Congress and the people that 
the Senate was slipping away from the great body 
of the States into the hands of men who would 
Said he: 


“Tf a State proposes to come into the Unton, and come 
in asiave State, then there is an augmentation of the ine. 
quality in the representation of the people, which already 
exisis—an inequality already existing, with which i do not 
quarrel, and which I never will atiempt to alter, but shall 
preserve as long as I have a vote to give, of any vorce in 
this Government; because it is a part of the original cont 
Let itstand. Butthen there is another considera- 
tion of vastly more general importance even than that; more 


i} general because it affects all the States, free and slavehold- 


| 
| 


forts to put down abolition at the North than are now made | 


to*put! down slavery at the South. Ifdisunion comes, it 
would find the South better prepared to defend her institu- 
tions against the world, and, if she was still to continue in 
the Union, she would have acquired that power and influ- 
ence which would cause her rights to be respected.”? 

I have no fears, [ am ready to admit, Mr. Chair- 
man, ofa dissolution of this Union; the fraternal 
ties that bind us together and make us one people 
cannot be sundered by the schemes of restless, 
ambitious, and unprincipled politicians. The great 
mass of the people in the South and in the North 
is in favor of the Union as it is; they have too 
long enjoyed and too highly appreciate its bless- 
ings, to run the fearful hazard of dissolution for 
the sake of accommodating distressed patriots in 
any section of the country. Powerful as the 
Nashville Convention may be for mischief, it can- 
not dissolve thé Union. But there is one thing 
which I think it will not fail to accomplish, and 
that is, to secure a refiige, a resting-place, or if 
you please, a cemetery for agitated and distracted 
politicians—that class of men who have been 
mainly instrumental in fomenting sectional divis- 
ions and disturbing the peace and harmony of the 
country. To such men we are indebted for the 


* In this connection, allow we to notice another || annexation of Texas without any constitutional 


||} come in with filty or sixty thousand people. 


| our opposition to the extension of slavery. 


| ing; and it is that, if States formed out of territories thus 
thinly populated, come into the Union, they necessarily, 
inevitably break up the relation existing between the two 
| branches of the Government, and destroy its balance, 
They break up the intended relation between the Senate 
and House of Representatives. Ti you bring in new States, 
any State that comes in must have two Senators, She may 
You may have 
| from a particular State more Senat rs than you have Rep- 
| resentatives. Can anything oceur t di-figure and derange 
the form of Government under which we live more signaity 
than that? Here would be a Senate beating no propertion 
to the people, out of all relation to them, by the addition of 
new States;(rom some of them only one Representative, 
| perhaps, und two Senators; whereus the larger Stites may 
have ten, fifteen, or even thirty Representatives, and ’ut 
; two Senators. ‘The Senate added to, augmented by these 
| new Senatora coming from States where Were are tow 
people, becomes an odious oligarchy. It holds power with- 
| out any adequate constituency. Sir, it is but * borough- 


| mongering’ upon a large seale.”’ 
| 


Southern men have no just right to pe ger of 

The 
institution has always been at war with the rights 
| of free labor, and the industrial and financial inter- 


| ests of the non-slaveholding States have more 
| than once been stricken down by its remorseless 
| jealousy, and changing and fitful policy. 


fl eannot 
| make op the record of its offences in my brief 

limits. Those who wish to become familiar with 
| them, may commence with the embargo of 1807, 
by which the commerce of the free States was 
driven from the ocean, and end with the annexation 
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of Texas, the Mexican war, and the Nashville 
Convention, Revenue laws have been adopted and 
revealed with a wanton disregard of the commer- 
civil and manufacturing interests of the free States, 
that admits of no palhation or excuse whatever. 

And the financial and monetary concerns of the 
country have been subjected, ander the influence 
of southern counsels, to the series of oppressive 
and emvarassing operations and experiments, 
that seemed to be artfully contrived and executed 
to work the greatest amount of injury to the in- 
dustry of the free States. And under the disguise 
of veing strict-constructiunistes, southern statesmen, 
in the administration of the Government, have 
usurped and exercised powers not granted in the 
Constitution, and acquifed immense tracis of 
country, and in the case of Texas,an independent 
nation, for the parpose of enlarging the area of 
slavery, and increasing the profits of the infamous 
traffic in slaves, When these were the objects to 
be accomplished, no theories of atrict construc- 
tion, no constitutional difficulties ever formed the 
slightest impediment in the way of their attain- 
ment, If some of these measures have been 
brought forward and consummated by the high 
priests of a self-etyled Democracy, 1t must be 
remembered that they were also the ministers of 
slavery; and if they offerred incense upon the 
aliars consecrated to liberty, it was only as a 
device to enable them more successfully tu seduce 
and betray its worshippers. 

Aad, sir, when the genius of history shall come 
to make up the impartial record of the past, and 
to pencil the result upon her enduring wbiew, | 
wish she could truthfully say, that one of the 
Beco objects of the war of 1812 with Great 
srilain, Was not to strengthen the slave power, 
rather than to redress national wrongs, and secure 
ils permanent asceadency in the adminsuauion of 
the Government, 

The angry disputes and sectional jealousies that 
now disturb the peace and harmony of the coun- 


try, and interrupt the friendly relauons that ought | 


| sion dependent on the merits of other and distinct 
| questions of legisiation. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
The California Question—Mr. McClernand. 
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| unjustifiable and without precedent, and cannot 


} 
' 


} 
j 
| 


fail of producing mischievous results. Slavery 
must not exact anything of us as an equivalent for 
the admission of a new State into the Confederacy, 
We have nothing to give. We have no compro- 
mises to make, We might, it is true, surrender 
our principles if others were not interested in their 
preservauion, 

But v + do not act for ourselves alone—we are the 
agenis, the representatives of vthers; and beyond 
the scope of our delegated powers, we have 10 au- 
thority to act. And | am sure, sir, among the 
powers with which a confiding and generous con- 
stitvency has entrusted to us, no authority could 
be found that would justify us in surrendering an 
inch of free soilto slavery. And such a surrender 


| is one of the great objects of the scheme of com- 


| 


} 
} 
| 
| 


} 


tt 


alway to exist among us, all spring from the same | 


Bource and have the same Common origin, 
are the legacy which the authors of the Mexican 
war bequeathed to us in their efforts to subdue 


They | 


new regions to the dominion of slavery. A large | 
majority of the American people are opposed to | 
the further extension of the institution, aud have | 


made up their minds to confine it within iis pres- 
ent boundaries, ‘The motto inscribed upon the 


glorious banner of this majority, under whose am- | 


ple folds we are now struggling and are resolved 


to trnph, ia, No more slave kerritory—no more | 


siave States. 


1 am enlisied in this service, and | 


pledged, so far as my humble eflorts go, to secure | 


this result, 


And whatever the event may be, or | 


Wiiniever others may do, Lam resolved fuithfuily | 


and fearlessly to perform my duty. 
Chairman, | have been tempted imio this digres- 
sion, which has detained me too long, and from 
which I hasten toreturn, by the example of others. 
If the wholesome rules of proceeding which we 
have adopted were strictly enforced, and the ar- 
gumenis confined to the question properly before 
us, this debate, now continued for more than four 
months, would have been, long since, brought to 
a close, and Caufornia have now been a member 
of this Union. But the course pursued here is 
different, and it is not, | must contess, without its 
advantages. For if the stock of ideas which an 
honorabie member has been industriously treas- 
uring up for a congressional speech upon te sub- 
jret belore the commitiee hanpens to fail and be 
come exhausted before the expiration of the hour, 


But, Mr. | 


he 18 not obliged to take his seat, but may pass to | 
any other topic, and thus fill up his time. As 1 | 


have enjoyed, however, the bene At of the departure 
ta common with others, | will not complain of it, 
The path of duty, it seems to me, is plain before 
us. We should admit California at once and with- 
out delay. 
triumph, The various and cumpiicated interests 
of this widely-extended country are suffering fur 
the needful iegwlation. The business before us has 
been wholly arrested. We are now within a few 
days of the cloae of the current fiscal year, and the 
most important appropriauons for the expenses of 
Government are not yet reported to this House. 
Lue dismiss all the schemes of unitung Califor- 


ua with any other subject, and making her admis- 


It would be no party, no sectional | 


mine—who, like Epbraim of old 


promise now pending in the other end of this Capi- 
tol. fam opposed to 1, and a large majority of 
the American people, | have no doubt, repudiate 
it. Slave States have veen admitted into the Union, 
as a matter of course, and no factious opposiuen, 
which the love of freedom would seem to invite, 
and would be ready to justify, was ever made to 
it. Buta free State must be made to do homage 
w the ** peculiar insutution,’? and compelled to 
bear its burdens, after renouncing all connection 
with it, before coming into the Union. The equi- 
librium, we are told, between the free and siave 
Diates must be preserved. 

But this, sir, caunot—it ought not to be done; 
the days of our disgraceful submission and servi- 
tude tu slavery are ended. We are resolved to 
render to it no niore aids, or reliefs, or primer sei- 
gins, or Submit to any other exaction to purchase or 
secure for Califorma her consutuuonal rights as an 
independent State. The popular voice demands her 
instant and unconditional admission, und bids us 
cease our profitiess discussions and proceed with 
the public business, Now 80 long and so ruimously 
deiayed. Let this be done—and | trust it will be 
without delay—and sectional animosi.ies, so frat- 
ful of mischief, would no longer exist among us, 
and peace and liaruiuony be again restored to our 
councils, 


THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR.J.A. McCLERNAND, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or ReEpReseNnrArives, 
Monpay, June 10, 1850, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
~ Umvn, on the President's Message relaung to 
Cahtioruia, 
Mr. McCLERNAND said: 


Mr. Cuatmman: | early foresaw the danger 
which has ensued from the agitauon of slavery in 
connecuion with government fur our territories; 
and did all in my power, in the first instance, to 
prevent the agitation, and have since siriven—yper- 
severiigly suiven—to terminate i, In a way that 
should ve just and satisfactory to all pares and 
all sections of our beloved country. if | have 
been unsuccessful the fault is nut mine, but at- 
taches to others, whose course has had the effect 
not ouly to keep the question open, but to aggra- 
vate its evils and dangers. And upon such per- 
sons | call, at this time, to come forth and prove 
the sincerity of their professions by aiding wo res- 
cue the Union from the perils that threaten it. 
Let them, and all of us, elevate ourselves above 
all pride of opinion, above all. party prejudices, 
above ail sectional jealousies, and uuile in one 
common and conseutaneous effurt for this urgent 
and transcendent object, ‘This is my invocaton— 
this patriousm and public duty call ior; and | trust 
the call will not bein vain. Rome had her Curuus 
who leaped into the yawning chasm, a noble sac- 
rifice, to save the State; and have not we, too, ardent 
patriots—many of them—who are ready tv emulate 
the example of the heroic Roman—whv are willing 


|| to lay down office, patronage, power, yea, eveu 


theic lives, if need be, to save their country? | 
will believe it. 

‘There are those, however, Mr. Chairman, 
whow | do not expect to reach by any appeal of 
» are julued to 


Such a course would be 


| 





| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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their ido!s, and devoted to the 
ways. To them | offer no pers 
argument—t offer only the pity or rebuke wh, 
their conduct deserves. Aud without Wishin na 
be at all personal, the first of these, and one 7 = 
most conspicuous of the number, to which | rae 
allude, is the member from Penunsyivania iM, 
Witmor.] And what of him and his cou;.,) 
He came here a few years ago a Representat,,, 
from a Democratic district in Pennsytvania— a 
fessing himself to be a Democrat, and aes 
with the Democratic party; and as such, he ee 
hailed by that party and received into their cong. 
dence and fellowship. Soon after he had take, 
his seat here, he was called on to vote eguinst the 
Fyoteetive system, and in favor of a revenue tariff. 

e responded to the call, votung in the affirmative. 
for which he was much applauded by those wh¢ 
approved of his vole, But*what followed? The 
coleagues of the gentleman from Peinsylvania 
voted oppositely to him upon the same question. 
and his Siate was understoud to be opposed tu tie 
policy of his vote, He became alarmed for the 
consequence—I will not say for his seai—anq 
a upon a new expedient to save hinseif 
That expedient was the anti-slavery proviso, in 
the noise and commotion of which, he has found 
a temporary escape. 

Nor does the gentleman deserve any great credit 
for the originality of this expedient; tor it is q 
part of the tradition of this proviso that it was 
the pe-titerous offspring of a cava! of political 
malcontents who, afier projecting or preparirg it, 
placed it in the hands of one of they Hunmuer, 
who became agent, as well as cons)!:ator, a: ( 
moved it in the House of Representatives. Other 
men might have done the same long before, tut 
they would not rashly and needlessly endanger 
the peace of the country. Jefferson had said that 
there was one question above all others, which 
might threaten danger to the Union--that was 
slavery—which, when once stirred, would excite 
the same alarms and commotons as the sound of 
a fire-bell in theSnight time in a populous ery; 
and prudent, and patriotic men, entertaining we 
same opinion, forbore, religiously forbvore, to 
agitate it—to fire this magezine of discord and 
danger. It was reserved for the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to disregard all these admonitions 
and considerations, and to signalize his notoriety 
by an act emulated, if not equaled, by that of the 
incendiary of the Ephesian temple. 

But, sir, whatare the circumstances under which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania brought forward 
his famous proviso? and what are the sanctions 
which it possesses either under the Constitution or 
the laws of humanity, to entitle it to the authority 
of a new political test, or its author to the rank of 
a reformer and benefactor? This is the question 
| propose now te consider, and | doubt not my ex- 
posivon of it will be as curious to the uninitiated, 
as it should be unwelcome and overwhelm ng to 
the genteman from Pennsylvania. What, | re- 
peat, are the circumstances under which the p:o- 
viso was introduced? The President of the Unived 
Staies, after our armies had beaten the Mexicens, 
and brought them to feel the necessity of doing us 
justice, asked of Congress, in August, 1846, an ap- 
propriation of two millions of dollars to enavie hin 
to hasten the negotiation of a treaty which should 
save the effusion of blood, and secure to the Uniued 
States such indemnity in terruory to be acquired 
from Mexico as might be justand right.* ‘To she 
bill which was offered for this purpose, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania moved the following 
amendment, which was firstadopied in Commi tee 
of the Whole upon the state of the Union, and af- 
terwards concurred in and passed by the House : 

“< Providet, That as an express and fundamental condition 
to the acquisition of any territory from the Republic of Mex- 
ico by the United States, by virtue of any treaty which may 
be negotiated between them, and tothe use by the Execu- 
uve of the moneys apy ; neither slavery not 
iovoluntary servitude sb Hever exist in any part of said ber 
ritory, except for crime, whereof the party shal first be duy 
convicted.” t 

1 voted against this amendment, and I scarcely 
need add, that it defeated the bill to which it was 
attached in the Senate. is was probably ex- 
pected and desired by many of those who voted 


* Vide President’s Message, Aucust 
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for the amendment in the House. It not only de- But we are told the proviso was the hallowed '| settlement of ail the questions concerning our ter 
cared the bill to which it was attached, but, by in- || means of rescuing our extensive and valuable ter- || Plories as ‘fa crowming act of treachery to Moi th- 
” discord and division into pur national || riuories from the blighting spread of slavery. || ern swteresis and northers rights,”’ which “would 


oducing: ° | 
soancil®, it encouraged the common enemy to pro- || How so, sir? We know that slavery has pot || Strike a chill upon the hearts of the freemen of this 


ing the wat. And-that prolongation of the war || spread at all during the existence of this Govern- | lawd.’? Yes, sir, it is he who, while his ceckless 
auitiplied and aggravated the evils and horrors of ment. On the contrary, it bus contracted the || agitations are sundering the very bands that bind 
eat. It caused the battle-field to be faved with || sphere of its existence, aud in many places total’y || these States together in concord and unity, cries 
wood and carnage—it doomed patriotic and aspir- || or virtually disappeared. It has so disappeared || Out treason against ethers; forgetting allogetier 
ing men £0 perish by lingering and wasting disease in seven Out Of the twelve States in which it exist- | his own demerits, and unmimdiul that the boit 
in a foreign land—it robbed wives of their hus- || ed contemporanecusly with the formation of this |) which he has furged for others may, aye, will re- 
iands, and children of their fathers. It realized |} Government. It hus disappeared in the six new | co upon his own devoted head. | throw buck 


to us the full measure of— States of the Northwest, and is lingering only in || his impuiations—I| throw them back not ouly for 
, & & Pelides’ wrath, whence woes on woes Maryland aod Virginia, and probably in Ken- || ayseli, but L chink | may venture to do sv lor 
over the Achean’s gathered host arose; tucky and Missour!, to disappear there at no very || olhers—and especially for my distinguished frend 
er chiefs’ brave souls untimely hurled from day, distant day. Itis an institution or relation of force, || no longer here, whuse servicean this Liouse was 


Aud left their limbs to dogs aud birds a prey.” recognized by habit and prescription, which must || sgnalized for a number of years by talent, deco- 
Nor was its inflaence less pernicious and hos- |) Sooner or later disappear wherever li exists, under || rum, and eminent patriotism. | refer to Mr. Brod- 
ile to the cause of human freedom. The slave- the progressive operation of benignant causes. || head, of Pennsylvania, who was so rudely, and 
holding States and slaveholding communities of Like many other evils it must sooner or later cor- || as L think, ungenerously assailed by the geniieman 
ae Guion, whilst left free to obey the generous |! Tect itself, And may | not ask whether it was | from Pennasy ivauia, { Mie, Witmwor,) the other day. 


impulses of humanity, unbiased by apprehensions |} NOt In the spirit of this dive truth that the holy || But, sir, thereis another actor, of no mean pre- 
or resentments, were moving on with accelerated Apostle of Christ taught the familiar precepts: } tensions, in this angry drama, who deserves tu be 
pace in the noble work of amelioration and rman- “ Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters || nouced—whor tt would be ungracious if | did not 
qpation, Slaves were well fed and well clad— | sh ww oe flesh.” 4 . ‘ . notice,—t refer to the distinguisued yenteman frou 


opportunities for recreation and for acquiring prop- * And ye masters, do the same things unto them, forbear- | Massachusetts, (Mec. Wanranor] | oiler my 
ery for themselves were allowed them. Schools |! ingturcatenmg, knowing that your manter also is in heaven ; respects to Lhut geytleman, wilh Lhe more prompt- 
sod churches were encouraged and supported for || wertier is there respect of persons with Min,” , || ness now, because, during the last sessiun of Cou 
their religious instruetion—funds were furnished | I think, siry 1 may safely say that our expe- || Breas, the then Speaker vt the House refused me all 
snd colonization societies were authorized by the || rience has verified the wisdom of these admoni- || Opportunity to dy se; and with still more promp(-. 
Sates, for the purpose of elevating and relieving |} tons. it certainty has proved, beyoud reasouable || ness since, in the Change of circumstances, lavors, 
their condition, Such, in short, was the progress 1 doubt, that the best friend of the bondman is he || /Owever sumll, may be more accepiable oO him, 
of slave amelioration and slave emancipation, || who inculeates order and culivates fraternal feel- || What, I ask, are the graces of (hat gentleman's 
onder the benign laws of God and humanity— ings and intercourse Letween the different sections | part in this antislavery drama,and how did ke 
such were the triumphs of human volition—of || of the country; and that his worst enemy is he | bear them? It may not be unprofitable to inquire, 
Christian grace in the noble cause of philanthropy. j who preaches discord and foments sectivnal jeal- || In February, 1845, whale the ill to establish a ter- 
But what has followed the officious and vicarious || ousies and recriminations. This 1s a notorious fact || titerial government ia Oregoh was under consider 
inermeddling of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, || and should confound and condemn the political | aon, he offered the following amendment, which 
in favor of the slave class? He has roused sec- || Abolitionists of the day—the pseudo friends of the | 8S adopted to Cuommitiee of the Whole on the 
wonal jealousies and provoked sectional recrimi- || slave. It has proved that it is they who are ob- | state of the Union, and was afierwards concurced 
pations—he has opposed the motive of interest | noxious to the very reprouches which they have so |) and passed by the House: 

aod the instinet of self-preservation to the chari- | recklessly heaped upon others, \| © Provided, Aowever, ‘That there shall neither be slavery 

| 





! 
| 
| 


ties of religion and the sentiment of liberty—he But, sir, to approach the question still more || "OF involuntary serviludé in said territory, otherwise than 
i ife , in the pubishment of crime whereof the party sail hav 
bacntred Peace and concord into strife and) nenry, wat hn che jrovmo, in fats dong 10 | Suton (Pray Ulsan 
an aie ~~ end | present territories aguinst siavery ? Has |p, 292.) 
with his life what had whats. his sympathies, || w done anything? | maintain not. Un the con- |) 
and what he was almost willing, if not ready, to | trary, it has done infinite harm, and no goud; and | a i j . 
surrender. Alas! he has converted the cause || L-appealto authenuc facts for the truth of tna || DXTY Creumelances, WEA Beainp We with & moet 
of humanity and of religion into an angry ques- } assertivn. First, after having been moved by the || significant character. it wis moved oe the 
tion of political power and of sectional and self- || gentieman from Pennsylvania, under the’circum- | British Eudson’s Buy Company had extended 
preservation and honor. He has done all this, | stauces, and with. the eilects already stated, it was | thetr eer Cathainn the northern half of Oregon, 
aid is responsible before God and man for it. || moved next by the gentleman trom New York, || W'\® '@ the Colura bia oak ne cee erated ee 
Sund forth now, thou man of the proviso, and {Mr. PRESTON Kine. | ‘This was. in January, | trading posts and extender there news throughout 
answer to the charge brought against thee ! Guilty || thé whole territory, apparently for the parpuse of 
or not guilty ! Weigh m the scales thy noisy 


. 

| 1847, when it defeated all altempis during, that | restraining and overawing the American settie- 
and frantic agitations in regard to slavery against | to the territories then conquered from Mexico and | 

| 


This amendment was moved under extraordi- 





qonnen af, Dengrent 19, RON Cit BBUAKUERE | ments, and in violation of the spirit of the treaty 
the mountain weight of thy evil doing, and be. || held by our arms. Next, itappeared to defeat ail | Sod Pie Seu) renewed’ with Baginad 16 
hold aghast the frightful balance ! sunilar atiempts for the same ovject in 1848; and, | 1827. It was moved when American setilers and 
But what, sir, would have been the legal effect || unfortunately, it sull survives, to thwart our | traders were without law, aud were left at great 
of this proviso, if any, if it had been enacted by || efforts in the seventh mouth of the present session, | disadvantage with the members and servants of 
Congress? First, It would have crippled and in- || for the same object, Asa perturbed and damned | the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose orem 
trenched upon the treaty-making power by limit- || spirit, it sull hauuts the public mind, aud paral | and discipline were most efficient and adiirabie— 
ing and coustraining the rightful discretion of the || yzes our public councils. It refused to the peo- | when our brethven in Oregon, who had planced 
President and Senate in regard tothe terms and || ple of California permission to erect that terriiwry | OUT flag upon the distant shores of the Pacitic, lad 
conditions of the treaty to be made—virtually de- || into a Siaie, under the plea thar slavery wouid || 0"? asked for law, butin vain, and were exposed 
clating that no treaty, such as was contemplated, || be tolerated by 11; yet Caliiormia now applies wo || 1? the sanguinary cruelies of savage hordes for 
should be made, except according to the dictation || Congress for adaussion into the Union, prohibvit- |, the want of governmental protection. Yes, it was 
of the law-making power. Second, lt would have || ing slavery. lt has refused, and eoulinues lo re- | moved under these urgent circumstantes and tor 
been a flagrant attack upon State sovereignty by || fuse, to whe people of the teritories, civil goveri- | the very purpose of dzfeating the * Oregon vill. ” 
inerdicting per se, or through the agency of the || ment without the anti-slavery interdict, while it || The gentleman dare not deny it—he auimits it. 
treaty-making power, the toleration of slavery in || isisis.that. the Mexican law 18 eull in force in || Next, in June, 1846, the Oregon treaty was 
sny State to be formed out of the territory to be || those territories, wnich contains thatinterdict. Li | concluded, and the forty-ninth parallel of north 
acquired. Next, It would have continued the || deciaims agamst ‘man’s inhumanity to man,” | latitude adopted as the Sola nai ec, ena pos 
war, until two-thirds of the Senators should have || while at undlushingly refuses government to the | SPSS!0rs of the United States and Great Peale = 
been brought to. concur in a treaty containing an || territories, and Jeaves our tellow-citizens inhabit- || the northwest; and wich the treaty, the President 
interdict against one-half of the States of the || ing them a. prey to savage warfare and cruelty. || Wansmilted a message, urging ~ongresl te orate 
Union and one-half of the whole namber of Sen- || Every courier (rom New Mexico and Califoruia | ‘2% ® Sovernment in rence woot any aa 
alors; or, otherwise, have forced us to abandon || brings us intelligence of incursions made, owns | ‘Pe Storm was now ay ae eer sa oii aa 
the war, and with it our right of indemnity against || sacked, herds driven off, men murdered, and wo- | the fire was pi ee oh sae vee = sd 
exico. Next, Any treaty incorporating it, || wen and children carried into captivity; yet the |} quenched. A bill was brought that ay eg va 
would have worked, in good fuith and by its |} Wilmot proviso, as an incarnate demon, stands | heh a coveremen 77 onaens la, conformiry with 
terms, a forfeiture of the territory acquired under || unmoved, and even gloais, with demoniac joy, || ‘° recommendation of the President; but the pro- 
4) upon the introduction of slavery into suct || at the moving tale. || viso—the Winilrop i in ene eT it 
territory.’ in-short, it would have violated the || L.proclaun it, sir, that this froviso is @ false- || i» the House, and strangicl. i It Tw Neulael. wy 
nstiution, erippled the treaty-muking power, || hood and a fraud, and that in deserves wo be | SUNle Peri in 1888 or — nok aoe vei 
tsureased upon the rights of the States, invited || scouted, and scoffed by every orderly and dis- |) 6" ndneee a pe ei a te cm sie 
; nand even inimical intervention in our do- || creet citizen. Yet it 13 the author of this pro- | pe ners of a aachnehatedineaieraieteat cotaeies 
Pe affairs, and, in fine, would have involved tis || viso who sets bimself as an expounder of the | - 1 4 i, (M Dadevn ; mm. noun end f 
ne difficulty and ridicule. Such, sir, is the || Constitution, the evemy of slavery, the cham- || Re Renae 108% i ee oa m scald 
wwacter of the gentleman's proviso; and such || pion of humanity, a political censor, and a mural |, saa ee ee ee ge » Le 
ould have been ts Operation, both constitutional || reformer. Yes, sir, it is he who*iasvlenly as- ne : , 


and practical, as a law. 1 accord co him all the || sumes to impeach tne fidelity of northern members 
authorship. 





* Vide his speech iv the House of Representatives, May 
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Senate, almost in the very last moment of the ses- 
sion expiring on the 14th of August, 1848. 

This, sir, 1s the history of the ** Winthrop pro- 
viso, 
setts boasts that he is the author, 
gee that it cruelly withheld from the people of Ore- 
gon (he protection of our laws and arms, for more 
(hau three years; and in trath, until the exigency 


of an Indian war and a courier crossing the Rocky | 


Mountains and the intervening plains, more than 


twe thousand miles, amidst snow and ice, brought | 
us the startling and urgent intelligence of this event. | 
And even then the pathetic and bleeding appeals || 


of our fellow-citizens in Oregon, were only an- 
swered, after a comest, in which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts bore no very heroic part, and 
which shook the Capitol to its very foundations. 


Aod what good did the proviso do after it was | 
The gentleman has argued | 
as though it kept slavery out of Oregon; but he is | 
The law of God kept it out: so said || 
Colonel Benton and others at the very time they | 
voted for the Oregon proviso, and so declare com- || 
mon sense and common experience. And whatis || 
more, and should have been known to the gentle- || 


passed? None, sir. 


mistaken. 


man from Massachusetts, the people of Oregon | 


themselves, acting in conformity with these dic- 
tates, had prohibited it by voluntary law—first 


in 1841, next in 1843, and again in 1845, by their || 


territorial constitution, afterward ratified by Con- 


gress, in August, 1848. So, sir, the gentleman |, 
trom Massachusetts stands forth unexcused for his |, 
Like tts baleful offspring, the ** Wilmot | 
proviso,”’ it was uncalled for either by reason or | 


proviso, 


necessity, but was condemned by both. History 
will record its mischief, while the afflictions of our 


people in Oregon and the dismemberment of that | 
territory, together with its abortive puerility to | 


prevent slavery, will forever stamp its real char- 
vcter. Let this, also, as the gentleman from Mas- 
sachuselts says, stand in * perpetuam memoriam 


ret 
Whether the gentleman from Massachusetts is 


the real, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania || 


[Mr. Witmor) is only the putative father of this 


modern proviso, is a pe: which I will not | 


any further deal with. I have only alluded to it, 
so far, incidentally and necessarily. I interfere not 
between the yentlemen on so delicate and sensitivea 
point; but will leave it to them and to their re- 
apective friends to adjust, as they think proper or 
best can. 


criminate each other—their ‘‘ hands were never | 
made to tear eech other’s eyes.”” They should || 
compromise the dispute in a spirit of amity and | 


truth, allowing to each a claim, and to one or the 
other certainly the right to the paternity of the il- 
legitimate offspring. This compomise would leave 
both parties a full moiety of notoriety; and if they 
are morbidly ambitious, this would be a welcome 


recompense for the more difficult prize of true || 


glory. 


Bat, sir, whatever may be the ety de about the | 


authorship of the present proviso humbug, it is 
certainly due to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to say that he has evinced the most consistency 
and fatherly affection towards it. He has adhered 
to it through good and evil report—has never 
abandoned it; it has been the one idea, the one ob- 
ject and the one love with him. 
gentleman from Massachusetts: he has acknowl- 
edged it asa claim to fame—tas glorified it for the 
gratification of his constituents, and for his own 
heart's ease, but has denied the ‘tunseemly brat’’ 


when pride or policy, upon the larger theatre of the | 


nation, required it, What are the proofs of this 


assertion? They come out of the gentleman’s own | 


mouth. In congratulating himself upon the anti- 
slavery clause in the Oregon act, he says: 


« [¢ it be fairly traceable to this movement of mine that it 
is ne longer an open questivn Whether slavery shall fiad a 
foothvid in the Territory of Oregon, [ shall feel that it has 
not been entirely in vain that [ have been for ten years as- 
sociated with the public councils of my country.” 

Again he says: 

« Undoubtedly, Mr. Chairman, my own honest im pulse 
and earnest disposition would be to organize territorial gov- 
ernments over both of them, (New Mexico and Utah.) and 
to ingraft upon those governments the principles of the ordi- 
nance of 1787. If T were consulting only my own feelings, 
or what [ believe to be the wishes and views of the peuple 
of New England, this would be my tating course. 
Though believing, as I do, that the laws of Mexico, abolish- 


” of which the gentleman from Massachu- | 
And thus we |) 


Jf | should recommend anything, it || 
would be that they should cease to quarrel and re- || 


The California Question—Mr. MeC 


yet make as- 
surance doubly sure, and take a boud of fate against the in- 
|; troduction of slavery into any territory where it does not 
| already exist.’ 


Yet, sir, notwithstanding all these wordy protes- 
tations of ** honest” impulses and “‘ earnest’’ dispo- 
sitions, the gentleman declares in anéther place in 
the same speech, that he is in favor of the ‘ Presi- 
dent’s plan,’’ which hedenominates the “‘non-action 
|| policy;” and felicitates himself with the idea ** that 
_ northern men can afford to be a little forbearing 
wpon this subject’’ of the anti-slavery proviso. 

es, sir, he professes himself willing to waive the 
proviso, the effect of which he would assure by a 
bond from fate itself; but no, he cannot or will 
not waive his objection to a bill for the common 
settlement of all of the territorial questions. Again, 
he says that he is opposed “to all omnibus bills 
and amalgamation projects ’’ whatever; yet, what 
is the fact? We often, if not always, find his 
name recorded in favor of such bills and such pro- 
jects when they happen to be compounded to his 
taste. He can vote millions of dollars for the im- 
provement of Great Wood Hole, Little Sodus 
bay, Hog-Island channel, and for a hundred other 
| objects of the most incongruous natures; but he 





:| refuses—peremptorily refuses—to vote for a bill 
‘| to allay strife and restore concord to our public 
councils and quiet to the country. Strange incon- 
| sistency. How will he explain it? 

Again: if it be true, as contended by the gentle- 


outrage upon a large portion of the Union? 1 ask 
why would he do this? For myself, entertaining 
| the same opinion advanced by the gentleman, | am 


willing and ready, in view of all the circumstances || 
of the case, to waive the proviso in regard to our | 
Having an opinion, sir, | am willing | 


|| territories. 
|| to respect it—to stand upon it—and | doubt not 
that a large majority of the people of the United 
| States sympathize with me in this course. 


| Illinois will do so, notwithstanding the counter 
authority of other high places. If 1 wanted any 

proof of this fact, | need only refer to my col- 
| leagues, five out of the seven of whom vote against 





Not so with the | 


otic constituencies. 

I agree with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that we should admit California into the Union as 
/a State, and that we owe to New Mexico and 
Utah the protecuon of our laws. 


| ready and anxious to provide for the whole cate- 
| gory at once. The gentleman, however, ts op- 
| posed to this; he would admit California, but 
|| would withhold civil government from the territo- 
|| ries; and why would he do so? I repeat, why 
| would he do so? This is the question. Is it 
1 because the approval or the disupproval of the 
'| expose the fraud of the late presidential elec- 
| Won, impale President ‘Taylor, and explode and 
|| disgrace the Whig party? 1s it because the gen- 
‘| tleman has found the proviso to be growing 
| unpopular, and would, therefore, abandon it? Or, 
|| rather, is it because policy would speak with a 
forked tongue, professing to be both for and 
| againstit; and prove itseif to be so, by declining 
|| to vote either one way or the other—in short, by 
**non-action?”’ Whether this is the fact, and 
whether this would not be an unworthy double- 
dealing—an unmanly skulking from just responsi- 
bility, —whether, in short, it would not be a crimi- 
/nal compromise of conscience with interest, [ 
leave for those immediately interested, and the 
public at large to decide. 

Yes, sir, non-action upon the territorial ques- 
tions is not only the expedient embraced by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and other tead- 
ing proviso Whigs, including the able gentle- 
man from New York, (Mr. Duer,} but it also 
comes recommended to us as a substantive policy 
by the Presidegt himself. He so recommends it 
in his message of the 21st January last, now under 
consideration, And wihiat, sir, of this policy thus 


SS 


man, that the Mexican law surviving the conquest || 
of our territories, inhibits slavery in those territo- || 
| ries, why does he not abide by his opinion? Why || 
|| would he superfluously reénact that which is al- |) 
ready in force, and that, too, under circumstances | 
characterizing the measure as an insult and an | 


fam) 
quite certain that a large majority of the people of | 


the proviso, and as | have sufficient reason to be- | 
heve in conformity with the wishes of their patri- 


1 L agree to ail | 
| this; and precisely because | do agree to it [ am 
it 





| proviso, under a constitutional necessity, would || 
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| ing slavery, are still in foree there, I would 


—— 


formidably-auspicated? Is it either just, or 

Iys or wise? ~My eloquent and patriotic frre 1» 
| Tennessee (Mr. Ewine} has victorious) a : from 
this question. He led the vanguard 7. aewened 
to this driveling policy, and has left mention 
to door to say. It would probably be eno © litle 
add, that this policy is condemned by the ugh to 
embodiment,’’ the **great pacificator,” gr 
party, Mr. Cray; and by the anti-pr 
of that party; and that no Democrat 
heard to say that he was in favor of it. 
that this probably would be enough to 
merits, and to require of its advocates 
better arguments in favor of it than hay 
en # : : 

ut | will not stop here—I will go fy 

appeal to the arbitrament of truth and one “ 
to condemn it. And looking abroad Over th 
whole question, what do we find to be the state f 
the case? After a victorious war with Mexic, 
we concluded a treaty of peace with that Republic’ 
by which we acquired a vast territory, extending 
from the Pacific more than two thousand miles { 
the border of Texas, including New Mexico My 
Upper California, with an area according to one 
calculation, of six hundred and fifty-one thou- 
sand square miles. With this territory came algo 
a specific obligation: an obligation which we cap. 
not avoid if we would, and which we should not 
_ avoid if .we could, under the circumstances. W, 
_ bound ourselves by the same treaty, as one of the 
conditions of this acquisition, to restrain and pun- 
_ ish the predatory and murderous incursions of the 
savages located within or upon the borders of New 
_ Mexico, into the Mexican settlements. We (jd 
more, sir; we bound ourselves, ‘in order to sing 
the fullest possible efficacy ’’ to this stipulation, tg 
*‘ pass without unnecessary delay, and always 
vigilantly enforce, such laws as the nature of the 
| subject”’ should ‘ require.”’ Flave we fulfilled 
| these obligations? and is there not an impe. 
rious urgency that we should do so? Who 
,cah doubt upon the subject? We understand 
that. the Jicarillas, Apaches, Utahs, Souther 
Utahs, Navijoes, Comanches, Cayugas, Che. 
yennes and Arapahoes—some ten Indian tribes, 
| numbering some forty thousand souls, located 
within or upon the borders of New Mexico, whose 
habits and characters are all more or less treach- 
erous, predatory, and sanguinary, still continue 
their hostile and afflictive incursions into the Mex- 
ican settlements. This is what we hear—ihis is 
what we know. Now, shall we not act—prompily 
act—to arrest these evils, to redeem our pligited 
| faith, to acquit our gaged honor? 

Again, sir, what do we hear from the people 
inhabiting our newly-acquired territories? The 
memorial of the people of Deseret or Utah, as- 
sembled in convention, which is on our tables, 
informs us that anarchy has prevailed there wo 
an alarming extent since the expiration of the 
Mexican authority in that territory. They say— 

«“ That the revolver and bowie-knife have been the highest 
Jaw of the land; the strong have prevailed against the weak; 

| while person, property, character, and religion, have beea 
unaided, and virtue unprotected.” 

We learn, too, from the memorial of the people 
of New Mexico, attached to the journal of their 
proceedings in convention, which is also in our 
possession, what should almost freeze our blood 
| and cause the hair on our heads to stand erect. 

They say: 

« For the last three years we have suffered under the 
paralyzing effects of a government undefined and doubtlu 
in its character, inefficient to protect the rights of the poo 
ple, or to discharge the high and absolute duty of every 
Government, the enforcement and lar administrauoa 
of its own laws, in consequence of which industry and e0- 
terprise are paralyzed, and discontent and confusion pre 
vail throughout the land. ‘The want of proper protection 
against the various barbarous tribes of Lndians that surround 
us on every side, has prevented the extension of setile- 
ments upon our valuable public domain, and rendered utterly 
futile every attempt : 
sourees of We teritory. Surrounded by the Eutaws, Ue 
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ad fnepwith a government temporary, doubtful, un- 
fee ee inefficient in chara ter, and in operation, sur- 
gouty A despoted by barbarous foes, ruin appears | 
s pefiore us, unless speedy and effectual protection 
oo! ed to us by the Congress of the United States.” 


this is notall. 








peril 
y este 


But, sit, 








fom our Indian agent in New 


aus wate 
 Nanijues. They stated, “that wheresoever 
mm went they were under the necessity of going 
Med and armed, and that they had to watch 
‘heir horses, mules, and sheep, during every 
‘hour of the twenty-four.” The added, ** that 
iihere were five hundred and fifty-five able-bodied 
igen in their village, and only thirty-two fire- | 
‘ams, and less than twenty pounds of ammuni- 
vsjon;”? and “asked for arms, and ammunition, | 
sil permission to make a war of extermination 
‘gaint the Navijoes.’’"— (Vide Communication | 
tom J. S. Calhoun, Indian “igent, to Commissioner 
if Indian Affairs, October 29, 1849.) 
“Nor is 1t long since our ears and hearts were 
pficted with the moans ofa party of our fellow- 
cuizens who were murdered, and with the lament- 
gions Of a widowed wife who was taken cap- 


ie hes, near the confines of New 
ue by the Apasness | potent claim to justice and right, and that, too, 


| trom our own Government? 


Mexico. We have since learned that Mrs. White, 
ihe lady referred to, perished among the Indians. 

Such, sir, is the condition—such the exposure, 
ihe suffereings, the cruel afflictions of the people | 
inhabiting the territories. Now, shall it be said 
hat we shall fold our arms and do nothing—that 
yeshall not act—that we should leave it to time 


and chance to remedy these ills, to staunch these || 


bleeding wounds of our fellow-citizens? Who will 
hold up his head and say so? Who dare say so? 
None, sir, | fain would believe. And much less 
should they say so who fulminated their thunders 
wainst the late President asa usurper and tyrant, 
for enforcing military law in the conquered terri- 
wries during the war. All such are now called on, 
inconsistency and good faith to unite in giving 
civil law to our fellow-citizens in these territories 
intime of peace. I call upon them, one and all, to 
do so; and particularly upon my friend from 
Georgia, (Mr. Steruens,] whose eloquent denan- 


F cations are almost still lingering in my ears. 


There are other considerations, sir, of grave and 
weighty character, and nota few in number, which 
allon us for action. First, we promised the peo- 
ple of the conquered thrriosles=4 mean those who 
were Mexicans—that we-would extend to them the 
benefits and protection of our lawsand Government 
without delay—that we would improve, not injure 
their condition. This was one of the inducements 
formally held forth by the Government to the 
Mexicans to submit to our arms and authority; 
and to a peopie who had been neglected and injured 
by military rulers, as the people of New Mexico 


don at Santa Fé by a deputation from |, 


lained bitterly of the cruelties of || 
o complain y gods of our terminus? And if not they, shall we || this reproach which is implied, if not professed, 
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Columbia. They have conquered Texas, and | study and relieve the condition of those whom the 
| added it to the Union; they have found their way || fortune of war has placed in oer power. 
| into New Mexico and California, in the fulfillment | dictates this, duty demands it; for, in truth, it 1s 


Policy 


of a singular and romanuc destiny; and shall we || only by such treatment that the tremendous evil 


It was only lately that we learned || Constitution? ue ’ | 
i Mexico that he || Our protection? Shall we, Oh, shall we unfeel- || sir, would | stultify my Government by saying 


The proofs multiply at || net extend to them the egis of our laws and |) i 


Shall we not follow them with || i 


ingly and criminally abandon them—this van- |) t 
guard of liberty—these hurdy pioneers—these |: t 


nflicted by the most just war can be at ail excused 
n the eye of conscience and humanity. Nor, 


hat it was incapable of performing its constitu- 
ional functions. I would not endorse this slander, 


_ abandon the gallant men who assisted iy conquei- | by the policy of non-aetion. 


| 


| to Verres, the tyrant of Syracuse, in the last re- 
| sort, by the agonizing victim of his cruelty. 


|| magic invocation that caused the persecutors ol 
| Paul and Silas to tremble, and hasten todeliver them 


| of the citizen, and default on the one side is but 





| 


end California had been, it may not have been | 


without influence. In conformity with this policy, 
General Kearny, afier taking Santa Fé, the capital 
of New Mexico, issued a proclamation, of which 
the following is an extract: 

“Ttis the wish and intention of the United States to pro- 
vide for New Mexico a free government, with the least 
possible delay, similar to these in the other territories of 
the United States; and the people of New Mexico will then 
becalied on to exereise the rights of freemen in electit 
lier OWN representatives to the territorial legislature.’ 
Vide Proclamation, August 22, 1846. 

And the same proclamation, in terms, was made 
by General Kearny in California, and substan- 
ually by Commodore Stockton at an earlier date. 
Vide Proclamation, August 17, 1846. 

Besides this, sir, we owe it to our countrymen 
who have emigrated to those distant territories, to 
afford them government. It would be a shame, 
and pe il, if we did not. Who are this 
cuss? “They are brave men and patriotic—they 
have sturdy arms and adventurous spirits; their 
ike never before existed in any other country. 

‘hey are the men whose ancestors and similitude 
kindled the sacred fire of liberty and civilization 
upon Plymouth Rock and at Jamestown, and its 
lambent fame has spread from ocean to ocean. 
Poreing and fighting their way through the wil- 
derness, and among savage hordes, they have 
founded States, and marked the limits of a oo 

grandeur and glory. 1 
of Ricky Mbiiain, they have 
flag upon the distant shores of the 


Sac 
cers 
Planted our 





La 


ing those territories, the Mormon battalion, whem |, 
we enlisted on their way to California, and the || t 
New York regiment, whom we likewise dis- | 
charged, the first with, and the latter without | j 
arms, in California? 
of Christians and hlaw-givers to decide. 

it was the proud boast of the Roman citizen 
that the name of his country was a potent clam 
to respect and justice in every land; it was this 


from the Macedonian prison; it was this invoca- 
tion—I am a Roman citizen—that was addressed 


And | 
shall it be said, that the American name is a less 


‘Vhs, indeed, wouid 
be too bad. No, sir, let the American citizen feel, 
wherever he may be, that the flag of his country 
will afford him protection; that its soaring eagle 
will shelier him by its wings, and defend him with 





I leave it to the moral sense |! what should be done? 


Now, sir, having disposed of the ** proviso,”’ and 


he * non-action policy”—having shown that the 


one is useless and pestferous, and that the other 


s culpable and cowardly, | cothe, next, to inquire 
For one, sir, | have no 


|| hesitation upon this subject: | say, admit Cali for- 
|| nia and provide governments for the Territories at 

once and conjointly by the same act; and if not by 

one act, by several acts; but stil in the shortest 
|| time 
and this will be my course. 
| this view (and itis due to you, sir, to say, with 
|| the aid of your experienced and valuable counsel,) 
|| | have prepared a bill, at some expense of labor 
and time, providing—first, for the admission of 
'| California, seeond, for the territorial government of 
|| Utah; third, for the terrinorial government of New 
| Mexico; and fourth, tor the arrangement of the 
| northern boundary of Texas. 
| visions and oojects of the bill, and no more. This 
| bill is printed, and is now upon our tables. 
, prepared to vote for it in its present form, or with 


possible. This is my opinion and my advice, 
In conformity with 


Such are the pro- 


lam 


both beak and talons, and his heart will swell with || the Texas boundary stricken out. Or I will vote 


manly pride, and his hand and blood will ever bea | 
ready offering in her cause. Protection on the part || 
of Government is the price of allegiance on the part | 
little better than treason on the other. 

Lastly, sir, though not least, we are solemnly || 
bound by treaty to provide without delay for the 
people of those Territories. What is the provis- || 


1on of the treaty with Mexico in this respect? kt | 
is NOt vague, it 18 not inferential—it is ex press and 





“Mexicans who, in the Territories aforesaid, shall not 
preserve the character of citizens uf the Mexican Republic, 
conformably with what is st pulated in the preceding arucle, H 
shall be incorporated into the Union of the United States, 
aud be admitted at te proper time (to be judged of by the | 
Congress of the United States) to the ehjoyment of ail the || 
rights as citizens of the United States, according to the prin- | 
ciples of the Constitution, and in the mean time shall be muin- 
tuined and protected in the fgee enjoyment of their Liberty und 
property, and secured in free exercise of their reitzion | 
without restriction."—Vide 9th art. of treaty with Mezico, || 
February 2, 1848. | 

Now, sir, have we fulfilled this stipulation— |, 
have we incorporated the citizens of the United || 
States in those Territories into the Union upon the || 
principles of the Federal Constitution ? or have we || 
‘* maintained and protected”’ them in the mean time || 
‘in the free enjoyment of their liberty and property,” || 
and secured ** them in the free exercise ot their reli- 
gion without resuaint?”? Who willsay so? None | 
will be so hardy. And if not, and we continue to 

| refuse them government and protection, what must | 
be the consequence? Unavoidably we must suffer | 
mach not only in our own opinions, but in the good || 
opinion of the world; for in this enlightened age it || 
is not permitted by the great morai tribunal to || 
which all nations are, in some sort, amenable, for || 
any one of them to break its engagements anit for- | 


| 








feit its plighted faith with impunity. The Pla- 
teans promised to restore the I'heban prisoners, 
but restored them after putting them to death; and 
all posterity have denounced the treachery and 
| cruelty of their conduct. 


example, not by slaughteringethe people of New 
Mexico ourselves, but by leaving them to be | 
slaughtered by the savage hordes who surround 
them? I trust not. Treaties are sacred things— 
they are the only means, short of appealing tw the | 
sword, to adjust the differences between States and 
communities who have no superiors on earth. 
They are the covenants of nations for the good of 
nations, and therefore concern the welfare of the 
whole human race. Let no unballowed hand be 
laid upon them—let them not be treated lightly, 
much less by a Republic claiming to be based upon 
good faith and justice, and which should ever 
pride itself for the observance of these noble qual- | 
ities. As a generous conqueror, it becomes us to 


for it with the enactment of the laws in force in 
those Territories, so far as they are not incompat- 
ible with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and the righte of person and property se- 


| cured and protected thereby, or | will vote for it 


with this clause stricken out—the object being, in 
good faith, not to disturb the legal status in the 
Territories, but to leave it precisely as it ia. Or, 
air, | will vote with great pleasure for a bill framed 


upon the basis of a scheme which you had the 


| positive. it is in the following emphatic words: || honor to originate at an early period of the ses- 


sion, and which you were so kind as to show me 
some time before either my project or the one in 
the Senate was brought forward, and which I un- 
dersiand to accord with the basis of both. Or I 
am willing to vote for any other judicious and 
practicable plan of settlement. This, it appears 
to me, is all I need say for myself. (Mr. McC. 
here referred to Mr. Born, of Kentucky, who was 
occupying the Speaker’s chair. ) 

It 18 objected, however, and most eloquently 
and ably objected, by my ‘earned and accom- 
plished friend from Virginia, (Mr. Seppown,)} that 
California comes to us as a rebel, meriting punish- 
ment, rather than as a State entitled to admission 
into the Union. | agree with him, that the do- 


| minion of our territories rests in the United States, 


and that it was not legally competent for the in- 
habitants of California to erect that territory into 


| a State without the previous consent of Congress. 


But the gentleman will recollect that the people of 


| California do not, as [ understand them, profess 


to base their case upon a conformity with law, or 
with precedent, although there are numerous pre- 
cedents, particularly the case of Tennessee, which 
cover it—but upon necessity—the paramount law 
of self-preservation, which must always afford an 
authentic justification. And upon this ground 
Major General Smith, commandant of the Pacific 


| division of the United States army, and Brigadier 
| General Riley, Governor ~of California, not only 
| justify the measure, but also their cudperation, 
Now, shall we only abate the enormity of this |/ 


directly or indirectly, to bring it about. ‘The latter 
says, in his dispatch of the 3ist of October, 1849, 
to the Adjutant General, that— 


} 
| ‘“ Whatever may be the legal objections to putting into 


| operation a State government, previous to its being acknow!l- 
edged of approved by Congress, these objections must yield 
to the obvious necessity of the case; for ihe powers of the 
existing goverminent are wo limited, and its organization 
too imperfect, to provide for the wvwants of a country so 

| liarly situated, and of a population augmenting with such 
| unprecedented rapidity.’ . 

| Nor should the gentleman from Virginia forget 
| that the people of California waited for Congress 
| to give them a territorial government, from the 
| date of the conquest of that territory until suck a 
| government became unsuitable to their condition, 
whet, and when only, they framed their State 





700 


See 


constitution, and put it into operation in the latter 
part of the past year, 

Others object that the bounds of California are 
too large. | agree that they are larger than | 
would have thens; but this can, and probably will, 


be remedied, by the ultumate division of the State, | 


with her consent, Massachusetts was so divided, 


aad the State of Mainewas erected out of a portion | 


of her territory. New York was divided, and the 
Siate of Vermont was erected out of a portion of 


her territory. But, evenif California should never | 
be divided, she will only afford a counterpoise to || 


Texas, which is a still larger State. It is also 
true that California as a free State, compasses the 
Pacific coast for some seven hundred miles, and 
thus excludes slavery for the same distance from 
access to the Pacific. But it is likewise true that 
the sea-board of the slaveholding States extends 
from the Delaware, several thousand miles, quite 
io the Rio Grande, excluding the non-slave- 
holding States altogether from the Gulf of Mex- 


ico and from the main Mississippi, which are || 


known to be the great estuary and artery of the 
commerce of the Mississippi valley, and indeed of 


North America. Surely, then, on this score, the |) 


non-slaveholding States generally, and particular- 
ly those of the Northwest, whose geographical 
position is entirely interior, have as much right to 


complain as the slaveholding States have of their || 
Indeed, the greater | 


exclusion from the Pacific, 


} 
} 


} 
| 


' 
| 
| 


| 
| 


cause for complaint on this subject is with the | 


non-slaveholding States. 

Other chjections are urged to the admission of 
California, but I have geither time, nor is it neces- 
sary, to answer them, In this task | have been 


happily and triumphantly anticipated by the able | 
gentieman fram Missouri, (Mr. Haut,} who de- || 


livered eacly during this debate one of the most 
effective speeches of the occasion, With his per- 


mission | will adopt his argument on this branch || 


of the subject, beheving it to be entirely conclu- 
BiVr, 


With respect to the territories, such provisions || 


are introduced aa are supposed to be adapted to 
the objects in view, Having explained those pro- 
visions ata former period, | wall not undertake to 
dweii on them now: they sufficiently explain them- 
selves. I will only add, or rather repeat, that 
they embody, or are designed to embody, the 


general principles and spirit of the civil organiza- | 


tions lately established, or prepoers by the people 
inhabiting those territories. In the case of Utmh, 
the constitution of the proposed State of Deseret 


ix converted into a constitution or organic law for || 
the proposed territory, of course omitting and || 


adding such provisions as the attainment of the 
object in view requires, This territory styled 


orginal, but such only as are entirely in harmony 
with it, and are necessary to impart to it symme- 
try and completeness. In this respect, the bill I 
have proposed differs from the one since reported 
by the Committee of Thirteen in the Senate, which 
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mae eite teh ne Bete: ah aanana, ak ait Gia, Ti ieee 


disfranchise and confiscate the estates of all per- | human liberty throughout the world 


| sons within her professed boundaries who refused 
to take up arms in support of the Texan revolu- 
tion. One of these laws is made perpetual and 
irrevocable by being incorporated jn her very 
constitution, The following is an extract of the 
law: 

“All persons who shall leave the country for the purpose 
of evading a participation in the present stiuggle, or shall 
refuseé to participate in it, or shall give aid or assistance to 
the present enmriny, shall forfeit ell rights of citizensvip, and 
such ands as they may hold in the Republic.”— Vide Dal- 
lam’s Dig. of the laws of Texas, p. 137. 


ties would be viewed by the native population of 
| New Mexico with the greatest consternation and 
repugnance. They would naturally,and | may add 
necessarily, in self-defence, oppose to their enforce- 
ment the most decided resistance—even to arms: 
| for the effect of such a measure would be to leave 
unoffending and unsuspecting thousands suddenly 


with treason, and stripped of their patrimonies 
| which had descended frow father to son for more 
| than two hundred years. Nor would the effect of 
such a measure be less violative of our treaty with 
Mexico, particularly in that part of the ninth article 
already quoted; and in the eighth article, which 
guaranties the right of Mexicans ‘* established ”’ 
in the territory acquired from Mexico to ‘* con- 
tinue *? 
Mexican Republic, retaining the perty which 
they now possess in suid termtory.’’? And, Ladd, 
| of course retaining it, if they remain and elect to 
| become citizens of the United States; which is the 
case with all those Mexicans who have continued 
to reside in the territory acquired from Mexico. 
All such are now American citizens; and as such 


} 


Re 0 


| are covered by the panoply of our Consutution 


| 
| 
| 


i| 
i 


Utah, will include the people called Mormons. In || 
regard to New Mexico, but litue more is done |) 
than to legalize the plan of government lately |) 
framed by a convention of delegates chosen by the | 
people of the territory of that name. True, some | 
modifications and additions are introduced into the || 


'and laws; which guaranty to them, inviolably, all 
their rights of person and property. They are 
doubly protected—both by the Constitution itself 
and the faith of a treaty. 

Now, sir, to reconcile these complex differences, 


conaequences threatened by them, | have proyosed 


been objected to—and | submit, whether it, or 
some mvre effectual accommodauon, should not, 
and oaght not, in common prudence be embraced 
by Congress? For one, I can have no doubt on 
the subject. I have proposed that we should pay 
| to Texas $10,000,000, and that she, ov her part, 
| should transfer to the United States all of ber pre- 
tensions, of whatever kiad, to the territory north 
of a‘line extended from the intersection of the 34th 
parallel of north latitude wuh the Rio Grande, 
easterly to the southwest corner of the [ndian ter- 
ritory, which, with the consent of Texas, would 
be the boundary between her on the South and 
New Mexico on the North. This arrangement, 
in making certain whatis now uncertain, would pa- 
cify anangty question of territorial limits—it would 
confiem to the United Sta‘es all of the territory 
| north of the proposed boundary, amounting to 
93,09] square mies, or or to 59,578,240 acres, 
which would be mmmediately added to the unen- 
cumbered domain of the United States as a source 


| 
| 
| 
j 
’ 
j 


| of remunerating and even more shan remuveraling 


is. understood to be drafted without any particular || revenue. Not only this, sir, but it would fore- 
reference to the action of the people in the terri- || stall, by prevention, a cruel forfeiture of the per- 


tories, 

in anewer to the objections taken by the learned 
gentleman from Vérmont, {Mr. Meacuam,) and b 
my excellent friend from Ohio, [Mr. Heatiaahd 


ta the provision respecting Texes, I may urge the || desirable 


imperious reason—I may say 


| 


sonal nghts and private property of a class of our 
fellow-citizens, and thereby demonstrate to the 
world our faithful observance of our treaty stipu- 
lations with Mexico. And are not these results 


Who, lL ask, will say that $10,000,- 


sity for some such provision. What are the facts? || 0U0, or even $100,000,000, is too much ww pay, in 


We are informed that the Legislawre of Texas 
has placed in the hands of the Governor of that 
State the means of a military expedition to assert 
her jurisdiction over a part of the territory claimed 
to be within the boundaries of New Mexico. We 
know, alec, that there are those now in that Terri- 
tory, and that there are others on the way there, 
who would resist—forcibly resist—any such at- 
tempt on the part of Texas; in consequence of 
which the peace of the whole country is suspended 
by a hair liable to be sr by the slightest 
acciden: or indiscretion. In addition to this, we 
are wdvised that another pregnant cause of trrita- 
ton and exasperation, exists in the laws of Texas 
sill remaining » whi ke to 


| 
i 


| 
| 


honesty and furness, for their attainment? Or 
that $10,000,000 is too large a sum to repay the 
revenues which were pledged by Texas for the 
reimbursement of her revolutionary debt, and 
which are lost both to her and to her creditors, in 
consequence of her annexation to the United 
States—in other words, in consequence of our ap- 
propriation of those revenues? Who, I repeat, 
will venture upon such untenable ground ? 

But, sir, in another view: what must follow if 
these unhappy differences are notsettled? This is 
a momentous question, rising far above all others 
1 have yet considered, and concerns not only the 
condition of our territories, but the welfare of 
twenty millions of free people; yea, the cause 


Of course, now, the enforcement of these penal- || 


disfranchised of their civil rights, stigmatized, too, | 


therein, or to “ remove at any Ume into the | 


and to avert, by timely imterposilion, the serious | 


an arrangement with ‘Texas—the same that has | 


? Who would willingly or indifferently } 
the absolute neces- | forego them? 


ane Me lh 
| to approach it; it is too vast for finite com Fe 


| sion; it is too fearful for volunta n a 
| We read, sir, of the rise and fall of pregntin. 
whose career makes up the history of pido tres, 
of Assyria, and of Persia, and of Greece 1 Dp 
|| Rome, who successively swayed the dest and of 
the world, and are now dwarfed or perished an. x 
| the ruins of earlier times. But the falj rae 
|| Government—this Union, would mark a = 
| more disastrous and doleful period jn th anil 
| nals of the world; it would mark not thteels - 
_ reflux of despotic power upon its devoted when 
)and agents, not merely the retribution of ne 
| sword upon the conqueror and destroyer vi 
|| human race; but, alas, it would trace in lette . 
blood and despair a still more appatiing epita . of 
the relapse of liberty and civilization tine, the 
night of ignorance and barbarism—the collapse ; 
nature herself in the aspiring struggle to dies ; 
ennoble mankind. The mighty convulsion of ‘ 
moral, social, and political condition of the word 
|| which would result from such a catastrophe o 
|| only be solved in its consequences by the Deity 
|| himself; and may he ever avertit! To the feeiis 
|| powers allotted me a far more limited view jg qj. 
| lowed; and only to the extent those powers ay. 
|| thorize is it propery for me, or would | atlempt to 
| speculute on the future. 
Within this limited range it appears to mm 
| that the first and moat obvious consequence of nop. 
|| action must be the destruction of the existins [)0- 
| litical parties, and the erection of geographical pa;. 
| ties on their ruins—arraying one section of the 
|| Union against the other in angry and irreconcilal, 
strife and hatred. This would be the first gi 
towards disunion: indeed, it would be in itself , 
‘| moral disruption of the Union, ultimately to ty 
|| followed by armed efforts to widen the breach inio 
|| apermanent political and physical one. 
The next consequence would probably be the 
|| abandonment of our territories acquired from Mex. 
ico, which would be almost certainly followed by 
a collision between Texas and New Mexico. And 
in the event of such a collision, what part could 
we take? Shoald we side with Texas, and em. 
|| ploy the army of the United States to suppress 
i| what we considered insurrection in a State, in obe- 
|| dience tothe Constitution; or should we side with 
|| New Mexico in the defence of the rights of person 
|| and property in that territory, fn obedience both to 
|| the Constitution and our treaty with Mexico? 
Which alternative could we consistently adopt? 
|, And if neither, and we should forbear interference, 
| would not Mexico be tempted to become a party to 
the contest, and thus recover a portion of her lost 
| territory? Let these questions be answered by 
| those who object to action—who object to a sea- 
| 


{ 














| sonable pacification. 
| Again, sir: in the event of the loss of the terr- 
| tories in question, a still more important result 
_ would follow. California would immediately de- 
clare her independence, and eventually uniting 
with Oregon, would form the more: extended Re- 
ublic of the Pacific. This event would he fol- 

| lowed, if not preceded, by the absorption of Lower 
| California; which, by provoking a war with 
Mexico, would probably terminate, sooner or 
| later, in her conquest ok addition to her young 
|| and aspiring neighbor. With these, or with « 
|| part of these extended dominions, our disowned 
and neglected offspring, having in their possession 
the Pacific coast for more than two thousand 
miles, the mouth of the Columbia river, te great 
bay of San Francieco, the unsurpassed placers of 
the Sacremento and San Joaquin valleys, ex\en- 
sive forests of the best ship umber; having also 
the control of the valuable whale fisheries of the 
North Pacific, and the great keys and estuaries 
of the direct oven's.nd trade between Europe and 
Asia, and of the immense maritime commerce of 
the four hundred millions of people living around 
the shores of the Pacific, and upon its inviung 
and clustering i I say, sir, with all these 
vast advantages, our disowned and rejected off- 
spring might, and would, become our rival; re 
placing our destiny, and rolling on the mighty 
tide beyond us, J nce over our ruins, 
which had passed from Ss , vera, and which 
has been ci i th i , rth for) ore than three 
thousand, years <i the omnipotent fiat of Je 
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on The California Question—Mr. Meade. 


3lsT Conél...1ST Sess} 


— 


ee ee 
‘aes 4 lest, sir, the same causes which hed fost 
. sail territories, might also dissever the Union 
on How sever it, | will wot undertake to pre- }/ 
fuel nly to question the shallow oracles which || 
rad peard so flippantly retailed try the politi- || 
7 jothsayers of the day. That this Union will be 
z eal overthrown, is one of the wild and 
as frantic dreams that ever was indulged by a 
moar i and distempered brain. No! God himself 
- decreed otherwise. He hes jomed us to- } 
oat py acommon language, a common religion, | 
common history, and a common country; and 
9 explosive force of civil war—tremendous civil 
oa alone, can put us assunder, No, sir, no; | 


a . . : 
a until the mighty rivers and the intand seas, | 


which now bind us fogether as one people—the |! 
most prosperous and happy on earth—are choked || 

















— 


— — _ — ES 


have but one remark to make about it. The foun- || “Weare aceueed, too-—eapiet ially we Virginians— 


dation on which our institutions rest, is truth and |! of engrossing all the offices in the country.  Vir- 
knowledge. ‘Tiftse are elicited by argument and || ginians are so fond of hailing from the ploce of their 
discussion. We have denied ourselves these || nativity, that | wae at first induced to doubt that 
means, on all great questions; hence the eyes of | charge, wy to believe that Virginia was improp- 


| the people are turned to another branch of the || erly credited with many offices that had in fret 


Federal Legislature, who permits itself to use the || been conferred upon citizens of other States, 
weapons by which error is to be conquered. We || growing out of the fact that the “ Blue Book” 
hide our lights under a bushel, our dignity and |) only designatcd the birth-place ofeach office-holder. 
importance are diminishing every day, and the || While 1 was in this state of uncertainty, | met 
people turn from their immediate Representatives || with a very talented and distinguished preacher of 
to seek, light elsewhere. !| the Episcopal Church, who was also an agent of 

I might not have addressed this committee at || the Colonization Society. He told me he thought 
all, Mr. Chairman, but for the notice which has || there might be some foundation for the charge; for 
been so frequently taken of a speech which I de- |! in Liberia, there was a general complaint that the 
livered in August last to my constituents, copies || “ Virginny niggers” held all the offices. This in- 
of which I sent to the members of this House. || formation, taken in connection with another fact 





with carnage and discolored with blood, will the |} My object in sending that speech | wish to be |! frequently mentioned here, that there were more 


gemon of disunion flap his baleful wings and || 


known. The Representatives of the South—my- || natives of Virginia on this floor than of any other 


croak his discordant notes of fiendish joy over || self particalarly—had been accused of misrepre- || State—in connection, too, with yet another tact, 


ihe ruins of this glorious Republic. 


|| senting their constituents’ feelings and sentiments || that the Chief Magistrate of the nation was also a 


And, sir, if such a catastrophe should befall us, || on the various questions involving the rights of |) Virginian by birth—and yet another, that the great 


what would the future probably develop? Would | 


th 
supposed! ? Would this be the division? 


the South; and I wished to show to gentiemen || captain of the age, who commands our armies, is a 
there be a slaveholding arid a non-slaveholding, a || here, especially from the North, what were the 
iern and northern Confederacy, as hes been || feelings of my own people. The State egotism | determined to dismiss the subject from my mind, 
i think || displayed in that speech, has been the*subject of | and abandon the old Commonwealth, in these days 


Virginian,-—taking ail these things together, | 


pt, sir. ‘This continent, North America, displays || remark, and of playful ‘sarcasm, by gentlemen || of her degeneracy, to her misfortunes. Sir, there 


very different geographical features from those of | 
Europe and Asia. We have here no great cen- | 
tral mountains, like the Alps and the Himalehs, | 
energing from their declivities the rivers, which, | 
with their distinctive mountains, segregate both | 
continents, and delineate correspondingly the po- 
jucal divisions of each. We have no such form- | 
ation here. On the contrary, our continent, as a 
bowl, gathers to the centre what falls within its 
rim—the Alleghames on the east, and the Rocky 
Mountains on the west: withm which, and be- 
tween them and the Atlantic ocean on one side, 


and the Pacific ocean on the other, are compre- }| 


hended its great geographical divisions, to 
iis political divisions would naturally confo 


hich | 


un- | 


| from the North, and | must make my acknow!- |} must be something in her climate, or her peculiar 
| edgments to the gentleman from Indiana [{Mr. || institutions, that infects her children of both races. 
| Frren] for a tittle of it. Had that speech been !) But amiist all these causes of complaint, | scarcely 
| made on this floor, rauch which | said would have || meet with an emigrant from Virginia that does not 
been out of piace, and betrayed a want of good || boast of his birth-place. The gentleman from 
taste. But gentlemen must remember, [ was || Ohio even, (Mr. Campsett,) though remotely de- 
speaking to. and among my own people. Nothing@! scended, took care to inform us, while abusing our 


|| is more common here than national egotism; our || institutions, that his genealogical tree first struck 


glorious Confederacy, and unmatched greatnessand | its roots in the Old Dominion. 

| virtues, are the theme ofevery speaker. It would |! Mr. Chairman, a few weeks back | picked upa 

be exceedingly ili-bred, and even offensive, to | speech made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

speak thus ina foreign country. Wein Virginia, |) [Mr. Srevens,) containing a paragraph beginning 

and among ourselves, sometimes push that national || with these words: “ Let us pause a moment over 

propensity to the extent of glorifying ourselves. || this humiliating confession,”’ and ending with 
The gentleman from Indiana did me the justice |) these: “ This is his picture, not mine.” Now, 


deranew order of things. Yes, there would be || to say that the facts upon which | founded in part || sir, to say nothing of the utter disregard of truch 


en Atlantic and a Pacific Republic, also an inter- | 


my conclusions were true, but did not ventare to || betrayed in the last words, and speaking only in 





vening Republic, the largest of the three, holding || show that those conclusions were not legitimate. |! reference to the indelicate seurrility of the para- 


the Mississippt river and the Gulf of Mexico, and | 


Neither did the gentleman from Massachusetts || graph, which prevents my quoting it at length, 


insisting upon free egress and ingress by the lakes (Mr. Asumon,] who admitted and commenied || permit me to say, in justice to the State of Penn- 


and the St. Lawrence river, to and from the ocean. 
This would probably be the development of the fu- 
ture; but how long even this order of things would 
sand, no one can foretell; for here as elsewhere, 
and in cther times, power—unbridled power, might 
overleap the barriers of Nature, and merge a con- 
tinent in the unfathomable depths of Despotism. 
Tius would be the work of another Alexander, 
Cesar, or Napoleon, rushing forth to set the new 
world on fire, and to snateh from the dissolving 


dommion, 


upon the same facts. It would be fair for me to | sylvania, that tf her canine inhabitants had a 
mfer they admitted my conclusions, did I not || vocabulary among them, | believe there is nota 
peragive it was the object of the one to make party | kennel outside of the Lancaster district that would 
capital of it at home, and of the other to indulge || nofexpel a member who would disgrace the broth- 
his vein of satire, avd perhaps to add a little food || erhood by such low vulgarity. 
| to the anti-slavery feeling of his constituents. ||| But, sir, L turn with loathing and diseust from 
{| should have been pleased had those gentlemen i this subject, and will give a few moments to the 
\| turned their attention to the object | had in addu- || comments made by the gentleman from North 
|| cang the facts on which they commented, and the }! Carolina, (Mr. Sranty,] on this speech of mine. 
truth of which they admitted. Slavery had been || There seems to be but one sentiment in that 





' 


social evil; to disprove it | instituted a comparison || the approbation of the honorable gentieman, end 


pile the flaming brand of conquest and universal denounced by the North as a moral, politieal, and || speech which was lucky enough to draw forth 


But, sir, | will not pursue these speculations— || between the northern and southern population, || that one every Abolitionist in the House would 
God grant that they may never be realized. | f founded on facts; and when I said that the desti- || assent to. The conjunction of these two signs in 
have only pursued them so far, in answer to the || nies of this country had for fifty years been con- |! the political zodiac, inclines me now to doubt the 
fatal delusion, the insensate idéa’of peaceable dis- || trolled by southern men, 1 saw nothing at which || correctness of the sentiment. 
union. {turn from the horror of the picture which the North could justly take exception, for it oc- || A great deal which fell from the lips of the hon- 
disunion would conjure up; | turn from it with | curred by reason of their votes; for notwithstand- || erable gentleman E will not attempt to reply to. 
alacrity and delight, to the brighter and more real |} ing the malign influenees of slavery we had the || But there was searcely a paragraph quoted by the 
Prospect of unton—this glorious and happy Union || right sort of men; the North perceived it and chose '| gentleman that he fairly delet with; nothingwhich 
as it is, administered in the spirit of the Constitu- them to preside over the nation. Amidst the ea- || I said reflected on the noble Castilian: race. 
tion, and to be guarded and perpetuated forever, ! lumnies thatare daily levelled at us, we have a right || spoke of the Mexican race. 1 said nothing from 
as a priceless legacy to our posterity and as a bea- |} to point to these facts, and boast of our exemption I} which he could infer that a man was elevated “an 
con of Hope to mankind throughout the world. || from those political and moral deformities which || proportion to the nomber of his slaves; nothing 

In the poetic language of ourcountryman, Long- || beset northern society. We have a right, too, to || from which the gentleman could infer that Vir- 
fellow, let us al unire in the common anthem: | glory im the fact, that the two brightest and purest || ginia slave-owners raised negroes to sell. 1 stated 








“Sail on, oh Union, strong and great! characters of the past and the present age, were nothing but facts—facts as applicable to his Stare 
aes ae . * both heritors of * the institution,’’ and died pa- {| astomine. He has volunteered an inference which 
triarchs amidst a hundred slaves. Among the || involves his own constituents as deeply as my 
other charges is that also of aristucratic arrogance; || own, and from which [| must vindicate them. 
and this, too, is sometimes preferred by Demo- |! The fact thatthe price of slaves in Virginia and 
erats, forgetful of the fact that we not only fur- / North Carolina materially depends on the price of 
THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION. nished them the great Apostle of Democracy, but 1 cotton and the southern demand, cannot be demed. 
pe Rr , have in fact ever since borne its cross high above || Stop that demand, they would suddenly fall, and 

SPEECH OF MR. R. K. MEADE, the heads of its enemies—a cross that would have | edentent to fall as hei? numbers pnaveaiee: Theic 
_ OF VIRGINIA, lo co — tragling in oon had it on 1 ne in Sean, and ot enters pone 

itself to northern support. Sir, the South ts the || fy and could not sustain their present prices. The 

Ix tue House or Rernesewy tives, Democratic portion oftnd Union; and in truth there || a therefore, is undeniable, Lace thee **value is 

; Tuurspar, June 6, 1850, is more equality among the whites of the South || chiefly dependent upon southern demand,” and 

In Committee. of the Whole on the state of the || than exists anywhere else. We are all elevated || therefore, (the gentleman from North Carolina 
Union, on the President's Message relating to || (not dragged down) upon the same platform; and || would say,) the owners of slaves thus situated 
California. let me tell you, sir, negro slavery is the cause of it. | raise them to sell, and he *“*would be ashamed to 
Mr. MEADE said: if it has made aristocrats of any of us, it has || own sucha constituent.” Now if the gentleman’s 
Members who rise to make a speech o this | made us all aristocrats, so we may be called ‘| inference is the true one, then it is time for his 
floor, invariably complain of the hour rule. 1 || democratic aristocracy. ' blushes to appear; but I deny emphatically the 


Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
* 7 * * * 


Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears 
* Are a:l with tie —are all with thee !”? 
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not trae of my constituents, nor dol believe them || inestimable value, let us know why and where- 
true in respect to his, Every southern mian || fore, that we may be prepared* with the sacrifice 
weil knows that the last piece of property which necessary to defend it. 
a southerner will part from is the sfive which he 
raised, or which descended to him from his father. || They have calculated the value of the Union, and 
When he is forced to sell his property, every || also the value of the Wilmot proviso, and they 
other kind goes first, while the sharer of his || have pronounced the latter worth the most. Even 
childhood’s sports, or the being whom he has | the conservatives from the North, for the most | 
raised from infancy, is clung to with the regard || part, have pronounced in favor of the proviso, or | 
almost of a brother or a parent. Hence it is, that || something equivalent; they will take nothing less | 
notwithetending the allurements of a price || whatever may be the hazard. Now, sir, shall 
double his real worth, which the southern planter {| we holé our rights, our equality, our honor, ata | 
offers, a slave is scarcely ever sold in Virginia, || lower price, than they do the Wilmot proviso? | 
except from nevessity or misconduct. When that || How stands the case? The North has only to | 
is the case, the nae through their |) abstain from the commission of any act to pre- | 
agenta, who alone can afford the price, are gener- || serve the harmony of this Union. On doing this | 
ally the only bidders, and the slave is taken to | she suffers neither in character nor purse, and | 
the South; and thus the increase of the popula- || the Constitution is not even threatened. The | 
tion in. Virginia and North Carolina is Prevented. || South, on the contrary, must submit to a violation | 
Sometimes our own people buy them at sales, and || of the Constitution, perpetual inferiority, self- | 
privately of one another, moved thereto by various || abasement, and wear the badge of a cowardly 
motives, but nineteen out of twenty who are sold || bravadocia the rest of her days, 
are taken to the South. i] 
These are facis—facts that I could not conceal, || freedom to our slaves, we witness every day | 
nor would | if 1 could; for when the discussion || conduct on their part which is a complete vindica- | 
and agitation of this question of slavery have so far || tion of our policy. 
impressed me as to incline me to deny a fact || require of them eae and security for good be- | 
which exists, or even to endeavor to conceal it, | || havior. They cannot vote or serve on a jury. | 
shail do one of two things: persuade my people to || The common right of self-government is denied | 
abolish the institution, or quit the home of my || them, and in some places the manumitted slaves | 
fothers and seek a more congenial latitude. But, || of other States are driven from among them by | 
Mr. Chairman, does not the gentieman from North || force of arms. Now, sir, if Ohio was unwilling | 
Carolina ovrerate his sensibilities, when he said h@|\to receive in her territory a few hundred slaves | 
would be ashamed of a constituent who would || from Virginia, emancipated by the will of one | 
breed a slave to sell? He says he-has none such. 1} whose reputation and character as an orator and 


to sell; can he draw a sensible distinction in their | 
favor?) Now, sir, Virginia and North Carolina | 
have a number of people who are engaged in this | 
business; and though their calling is condemned | 
by many, yet they ave a very useful class of | 
people to both States, in keeping within bounds || If it be a principle of philanthropy which ac- 
the black population, They are just the same || tuates onr northern brethren, [ would address this 
class of citizens that were regarded with some || question toit. Suppose these identical three mil- 
favor once at the North, when it was preparing lon of blacks now in America were at this time 
for the attacks they are now making on the South. || jn Africa, and had been born there of the same 
This speech scarcely did justice to the gentieman’s 
constituents, when he admitted there was any 
‘laboring population so well taken care of as our 
slaves are.’’ The poor-house population of the | slaves. Is it material to humanity whether they 
North proves a previous destitution to which our || be diffused over the present fifteen slave States and 
siaves are strangers; and I will venture to assert |! California, or beconfined to the fifteen States? Hu- 
of the gentleman's district, as | can confidently of | manity would unquestionably decide in favor of dif- 
my own, (where there are now fifty thousand || fusion. But these philanthropists would say, slave- 
siaves,) that there is not one who ts without the || ry is a curse, and we wish to save California from it. 
necessaries and even comforts of life. || Save the land of California? Is the land a sensi- 


I presume the gentleman has constituents who buy || statesman had become national property, is it | 


i not an unequivocal declaration on her part, that 
| Virginia is right in keeping her slaves in bondage? 
And if she is unwilling to add a few hundred to 
her free black population, can she consistently 
blame Virginia for objecting to half a million? 





|| eal condition be as good as it now is? Twenty- 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot bestow much more of || tive heing? They might say ro, but we wish to | 
ntleman from || save the future inhabitants of California from the | 
If humanity is the gov- | 


my time upon the speech of the 
North Carolina. {ts object seemed to be to defend || evils of that institution. 


the North, and to show we are in no danger from || erning consideration, then they must state an ac- 


its hostility. He says, ‘no man in his senses be- | count between the people of the fourteen slav- | 


treves Congress will ever be guilty of the outrage || States and the people of California; and if the evil 


or the fotly of abolishing slavery in this District, || saved to them is precisely the increase of that evil | 
|| inflicted by this means on the original fifteen, then | 


excepting of course those fanatics who think the 
Constitution is an agreement with heil.’’ 

Not much more than a year before these re- } 
marks were made, there had been a vote taken || 


what does humanity gain? 


ee EERE EEECEnREEees ee 
3ist Cone.....ls7t S es 
hae delat hi il naan tai icine 


legitimacy or truth of his conclusions. They are || value of everything. And if this Union is of such | 


Gentlemen from. the | 
North have set us the example in this particular. | 


While weare abused by the North for not giving || 


In some of the States they || 
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which California, Oregon, Ne : 
third of Texas wiil hereafter on 
convenient doctrine of obligations super; 
Constitution, lately broached in the — toh 
perhaps contemplate a more speedy ani 
bloody termination to the conflict, And leg 
There are men, sir, now listening to my »,: 
who, while singing peans to the Union - Voiee, 
calculating these chances; and there os 
among us so fascinated with the sono “. 
charmed birds, they are utterly unconscious yy” 
deadly gaze of the serpent that is drawing ofthe 
every day closer and closer to his folds, ~ - 
Mr. Chairman, I see the danger before 
My race and my country are threatened; yo. 
even now engaged in the death-struggle we 
must come to terms with the enemy, or we», 
either fall or triumph in the conflict. The - « 
must be such as to give us security. The a 
against our institutions has been declared 
must protect them; a promise is no eteene 
while the power to destroy remains. The oo 
of peace must put us beyond the reach of the = 
emy, or the peace is deceptive. We must oe 
the power of self-protection, or we must nal) 
yield. What will give us this power? Soon. 
empire. Jn other words, we must Secure a certsin 
share of this continent that will inspire respect and 
fear in case of future conflicts. © Must have 
enough to make us a powerful nation if we should 
be driven to a separate existence. This y,, 
against slavery did not begin to-day, nor wij ; 
end to-morrow; nor will it ever end, until African 
slavery is put beyond the reach of its enemies. | 
say, then, to the South, stretch your arm to ih. 
Pacific; let no enemy flank you, or take pox a 
your rear. You can save yourself if you will, 


co, and , 
» and 


|| progenitors, would their moral, religious, or physi- | 


| 
|| five years from now there will be six milons of | 


Now, in order to justify the course pursued by | 
the North, and relieve them of the suspicion of | 


sides your millions of people, you have a means of 
| defence in your productions more than equal i , 
|| standing army of one hundred thousand mey, 
|| Half the civilized world depends upon yon, whose 
|| Sup ies you can stop without even feeling thy 
|| shock that would prostrate millions. With such 
|| ddvantages, what recreancy, what imbecility, wha: 
|| cowardice will be yours, should you fail to secur 
| to pererires and your children & position which 
i will hereafter render you impregnable. To effex 
|| this you have only to demand half your rights—half 
justice. Tothe Pacific, then, | say—to the Pacific 
Tier future security depends entirely upon your 
| own strength; secure to yourselves while you cas, 
| anempire. When California and New Mexico ani 
|| Oregon are settled up with an anti-slavery popula: 
|| tion, the pressure will become too powerful for re. 
sistance. Keep this population in your front, and 
look to the southern portion of this continent as 
your exclusive domain. Our race is destined to 
spread itself over the whole of it, and it rests with 
ycu to say whether the future rulers of Mexico 
shall. be friends or foes to our institutions. 

This controversy between the North and South 
is not without its good. It isan admirable feeler 
by which we can judge of the fature designs of 
our northern brethren. If they prefer this proviso 
to the Union—if their hostility to our institutions 
|| is thus inveterate, ‘hen we shall be compelled 
break at once a bond, which at no distant day 
must either fly asunder, or become manacies 0 


here on this very question, in its most offensive || 


our hands, and fetters to our feet 
shape, and seventy-nine out of one hundred and | 


I have heard some say, that there was no biess- 
ing greater than union—no evil so great 8s (is 


merely seeking political power, they must show 
that, by confining the area of slavery, the number of | 
slaves will be diminished, or at least their increase | 


Frere 
Say 


oe 


2 


no wes 


ee 
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ten northern Representatives present, on a test || 
vote, voted in favor of the measure, and but thirty- | 
one against it, Not one-third of the northers vote |, 
present could be found who would vote against a || tend, that extending the bounds will not add to 
bill to submit to the slaves of the District the ques- || the number of slaves. In this I differ with them: 
tion of their own emancipation; and the accidental || and the law which governs the case, is well wns 
absence of thirty members from the South would |) derstood by our northern brethren, and that law, 
insure the passage of any measure which an Aboli- || hard as it is, they are looking to, in the course of 
tionist would dare to bring forward. If there be 
disunionists in the country they have never hei | pur, Jt is the law which prevents procre- 
more cause to rejoice than now. The inevitable || tion in all denzely-inhabited countries—that of 
tendency of events is to separation or southern |) hard usage, stint, and starvation. To proclaim 
subjection. If there be any real friends to union, || this to the world, would disarm fanaticism, while 
i mean union on fair and equal terms, now is the | 
time for themrto step forward, or it will soon be 

too late; \here is a spirit of inquiry already excited 

by these discussions, which will progress until the 

value of this Union to its last copper will be as- 

certained, itis a species of childhood or dotage 

for men in this age of investigation and inquiry, 





| human heart are made to discourse music at the 
|tonch of hypocrisy. This is the whole game 
which chey confidently believe will end, at no dis- 
tant day, either in equality and amalgamation, 
or a war of extermination between the races. 
The more kind-hearted, in view of the power 


to speak of anything's being too sacred to discuss. 
lt is the philosophy of the age to inquire into the 


retarded. 
I have heard some of my southern friends con- | 


| time, for the ultimate accomplishment of their | 


a shriek of horror would rise from the lips of | 


union. Sir, the sentiment is not only cowardly, 
but it is high treason against liberty and the rignls 
of man. Union without equalicy, will enslave vs. 
The opinions of Mr. Jefferson are often quoted 
against the South. Sir, I wish to derive no advat- 
tages from concealing or perverting a fact. When 
the Federal Constitution was formed, | believe thet 
moat of the statesmen of the South looked to the 
ultimate abolition of slavery, and to that end they 
strove against that clause which permitted the ! 

rtation of saves, until the year 1808. But the 

o-th insisted on the provision with a view to com 
mercial profit. I have heard this gravely claimed 





, outraged humanity. Hence, they are silent; the | 
masses are deceived, and the finest chords of the | nd 
| emancipation could then have been effected, # 


| 


as a concession to the South. In 1788 our slave 
population did not much exceed a half million; 


was no doubt contemplated by southern statesme" 
This provision, however insisted on by the North, 
postponed the time when slaves should not be “ch 
ported from Africato the year 1908, at wh 

time they had, from propagation and importauions, 
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a tot weave hundred thousand. Vir- and the Union demanded and obtained indemnity _ too feeble to resist separately the aggressions which 
ave had then become so encumbered with the || for the injury; the indemnity inures to ail, for ail they might anticipate, determined to unite their 
gon tion, she had no alternative but to continue ] were injured. What was that indemnity? Ter- energies for mutual defence, and established a 
* in slavery or make of them a decidedly more || ritory which thus became a part and parcel of the Government, clothed with such powers only as they 
the 





ded population—that is, a lazy,thievish, free")) United States, that is, a part of each State in the . supposed Were necessary to secure this the grand 
degra pulation, such as the North now has. || Union, Can this be denied? ‘Then California | object. Those who established this Governm®nt, 
negro Pe of the abuse, therefore, which is lav- } is a part of Virginia; can Congress abolish slavery || sensible of the variety—I may say contrariety—of 
et upon their southern brethren recoils upon || in a part of Virginia? But, you will reply, Cali- | interest which must grow out of a différence in 
ished Upo of the speaker's own ancestors; and I || fornia isapart of New York, and she has abolished _ soil, climate, and pursuits, endeavored to throw 


r . . | ; 5 ; ; 
the ome asked myself, where is that pride of || slavery. Now, here is a case where two States || around each community such protection and safe- 
eet which is usually the most cherished sen- } have equal rights, and they come in conflict; both | guards as would suffice to secure to each its own 
socal of an American bosom. | States are equal, and neither will yield. ‘There is | individuality, and prevent any action which did 


There is but one way of explaining this appa- || but one of three modes of settlement—a fight, or | not tend to the good of all To this end was the 

nt insensibility to national and ancestral pride. || backing out, oradivision. Now, willany manin ” limitation of its powers. To this end was the 
We are told that a half million of emigrants are || his senses say, that New York would havea right to | equality of representation, as States, in one branch 
sonually added at the North to the number of | dictate, because she had more people? Why, sir, || of the Legislature; and to the same end was a 
American citizens. Now,lam somewhat curious | the same principle would have given to Englaud | greater and disproportionate weight given to the 
‘. know how many of those eloquent friends of || the whole of Oregon. Now, sir, Oregon presents smaller communities, and to the siaveholding 
hamanity and denouncers of their southern breth- | a case in point. Had we, supposing. we were | States, in the choice of a Chief Magistrate; and 
ren are really Americans or can boast even of an | all slave States, no right to ae slaves to Oregon for the same purpose, &@ concurrent vote of two- 
American father? ‘The answer to this question | during the joint occupancy? ‘The answer is ob- | thirds of these communities was required to make 


| 


may go far to explain the warm brotherly feeling ‘| vious. | / : ey ; any addition to the powers already granted. The 
and sympathies so often and so courteously mani- ll. While on this subject I will give you my opin- || good of each, and the common good of all, was 
fested towards us by our dearly beloved brethren || ion in regard to the legislative power of Congress || the sole object; and this constituted the funda- 
from the land of snows, || over the territories. Sir, Congress alone has any || mental condition—the basis‘of this confederacy of 


These men affect great love for the Union, though || power. The people of the territories have none, | States. _ This condition is therefore violated by 
it ties them to a national disgrace. Do they sup- || while ina state of dependence. You might as weil | any action by which either community is injured, 
ose they cultivate a corresponding attachment at || contend, that a boy (while being protected and || or by which a greater benefit is secured to one or 
the South, by so often bestowing upon us the epi- } supported by his father) was a man. Of course, | more, over the rest, Itis idle to speak of the 
thets of slave-drivers, blondy tyrants, and dealers || the feelings and wishes of both ought to be re- | constitutional right of the Government to do this or 
in human flesh? Why, sir, there is not a man | spected, and if they are not, they may rebel and || that thing. It ia vain to speak of the legitimate 
from the South who, if he be a man, does not at || set up for themselves; if they be strong enough; || signification of words If an injury be done to 
times fee} his attachment to this Union giving away || but while they live upon the bounty, and nnder | any member of the Union by the action of the 


under a disgust of their associations here so redo- || the protection of the parent, they must obey. _common Government—if more is intentionally 
lent of abuse, vulgarity, and malignity. Why, | But what ia the extent of that authority? As- || given to one — than to enother, or equal 
sir, if all our constituents could come here and sit certain the object for which the Union was formed, protection withheld, the main object of the com- 


in these halla for three weeks, not long enough to || and limit its authority by it. ‘his furnishes the |) pact is defeated as to the injured, and the condi- 
become hardened to abuse as we have, and under || key to the whole question. All the powers of || ion upon which she became a party, and upon 
the fresh Ynfluence of their feelings, were called || Congress on this subject are implied. ‘I'he object || which it was to remain a party, has been broken; 
upon to vole between union and disunion, you |! of the Union was not to benefit mankind generally. || and thus ejected, as it were, from the common 
would find one-third of them voting for the latter, || No, sir; it was more specific. it was to promote || estate, its future safety and security becomes its 





another third sitting in silent indifference, while || the good of each individual member,—notof one, or || individual and peculiar province to look to. 
the rest, under the influence of the parting advice || @ majority, but of each. And Congress can by || No State in this Union would have become a 
of the great slave-breeding, slave-driving tyrant, | implhieation exercise no power which will affect in- || party to it, with the understanding that its future 


George Washington, would say, let us try the | juriously a single member of the Confederacy. | fate was to be under the control of the rest. The 
thing a little longer—we may yet restore the old | And Congress can with as much propriety say to || object of each was to benefit itself. That failing, 
fraternal love which united into one the hearts of || Virginia, you shall emancipate your slaves because || the obligations under it are at an end. 
our forefathers. | they are an evil, as to say to her, you shall not |; No one will say that this Confederacy would 
Mr. Chairman, southern fanaticism is some- || take them to your part of California because they || ever have existed, if the present state of things 
times spoken of. Did you ever know fanaticism || are an evil. As | said before, the mission of Con- || had been foreseen. What state of things? The 
to be a passive, defensive feeling? That is not its || gress 1s Specific, not general. And when the in- || property of half this Union is secret!y invaded, 
nature. The North goad us with abuse, throw || terests of the States come in conflict, it is the duty || it is carried into another half, and there the thieves 
fire-brands in our dwellings, threaten to yoke the || of Congress to take part’with neither, but do jus- || are openly protected by the panoply, not merely 
whites with the blacks of the South, and, because || tice to all. In this case, as the subject cannot be || of public sentiment, but of law. The injured, in 
we turn upon them, they call us fanatics. Slavery | enjoyed in common, and neither has a right toall, | pursuit of his rights, is arrested, incarcerated, and 
would never be mentioned here but for them. Fa- || it must be equitably divided among them; other- || sometimes murdered with impunity; ingenious 
naticism never asks to be let alone, as we ask | wise any citizen of the United States may settle in || devices are resorted to by sworn officers to evade 
} 
| 


them. It is an active, aggressive principle, ever at || the territory with any species of property which || the plain provisions of the Constitution; and if 

‘| any State recognizes as such. lt appears to me || sometimes they are fortunate enough to obtain a 

| that those peculiar guardians of human rights, | judicial recognition of their rights, the redress is 

whose bosoms are so distended with philanthropy, || but nominal, for an appeal is taken to the com- 

could find an ample field for its exercise in their | munity at large, which often reversea the judg- 

own neighborhoods. They are much distressed || ment, and strips the owner of his property. Jt is 

at the ignorance of our people, and profess unut- || no answer to say that this is unauthorized by law. 

terable sympathy at their unimstructed minds. |) {r js, in some cases, encouraged by the law. But 

and # half millions, can come to Virginia and alter || The revelations of the last census are themes of || when a community cannot restrain wrong, it is 

her constitution, or deprive her of any of her || never-ending speculations. ‘They hold up their || itself responsible, and is identified with the general 

rights, because they are but a million and a half, || hands in holy horror at the thought that in Virgi- || sentiment. If the people of New York were to 

upon the principle of a majority? Can all the || nla one in every fourteen adults cannot read or | make repeated inroads upon Canada—if they were 

States combined do it as a matter of right? Gen- || write. Tam not afraid to compare situations With || in the habit weekly of sacking the cities of Que- 

tlemen will scarcely say aye to this, Well, sir, | New York and Massachusetis, and the world shall || hee and Montreal, the demand of Great Britain 

suppose Virginia and New York had formed a || decide between them. Che statistics of those |) would not be satisfied by telling her these fornya 

union with limited powers and for specified ob- ] States show, in the first place, that every seven- || were contrary to law. She would say to New 

jects, or suppose France and Spain were to form || teenth or twentieth person is a pauper; in the sec- | York, “ If you are unable to restrain your people, 

a similar union, would it be contended that because ond place, that one im fourteen of every inhabitant ti [ must:” and reprisals would follow. The burn- 
New York in the one case, or France in the other, |) Boston and New York is under arrest forcrime || ing of the Caroline was an application of this 

had a majority, they could exercise any power during the year. So that for every citizen of Vir- | principle, perhaps too promptly made. When a 

they please? The very organization of this che ginia who is ignorant of books, we will show you || majority of a community becomes so imbued with 

and of the other condemns the doctrine. How can || two in New York and Boston, one of whom Isa ! violence and wrong as to prevent the passage of 
gentlemen contend that the majority principle || pauper, and the other either a convict or upon his |) requisite laws, or to defy them when passed—as 
must govern here, when Delaware can neutralize || trial. . ‘ : | to shield the perpetrators of wrong—the commu- 
the vote of New York? Were we one commu- Mr. Chairman: When I took my seat in this || nity self then becomes th> aggressor, and re- 
nty, living under one government, instead of being Congress, it wes with a consciousness that at NO || sponsible forthe injury. Buz, sir, the point of the 
aconfederation of independent States for specified period ofour history, since the adoption of the Con- |) argument is this: Should a peaceful community— 
objects, then the majority principle would be the || stitution, did a weightier responsibility rest upon can a peaceful community leng continue in amity 
correct one. But each State became a member of || the members of this body—at no period did more | and union with one that is lawless? Sir, it is no 
this Union for its own good. If the majority use || Important and momentous consequences depend || inducement that there are some honest men ame 

it as the means of injuring instead of protecting, the || Upon tts action. More thansixty yearsago, moved || (hem: unless they are strong enough to contro 

obligation of the injured ceases and she may resume || by a common interest and a sense of weakness, tne t the wicked, they must all rank alike. 

her original independent position. Now for the ap- || people of thirteen separate and independent sover- \| | could here dwell on the moral depravity of 
plication of the principle: Mexico committed an eignties, whose novel principles of government \ that people, who would thus set aside the most 
outrage, an injury, upon all the States of the Union, || were at war with those of every other nation, aod || sacred obligations, and even boast of acts which 


work, and demanding something to be done. 

The majority principle is often appealed to here, 
and we are represented as denying the rights of a 
majority. Why, sir, is it possible that the princi- | 
ples of our confederation, at this late day, are so 
litle understood? Will gentlemen contend that | 
the peonle of New York, because they are two | 
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involve them in the two-fold guilt of perjury and 


plunder, te : 
But, sir, thie is not the outrage, as great as it ie, 
which requires the speediest remedy, and of which 
we complain as being the most dangerous to our 
future peace. Our ears have been filled for the 


jast fifteen yeara with an abuse and scurrility, of | 


which it is difficult to conceive that the most vul- 


gar breeding cenld teach the tongue utterance. | 
And it strikes a southern mind with surprise, that | 


anywhere in this gréat country of ours, a person 


in a responsible station could be found vulgar || 
enough to speak in terms se essentially low and ill- | 


bred as those we sometimes hear on this floor. * 

But, sir, this is an offence against taste and good 
breeding, and if it was only productive of the 
mirth it excites in congenial souls, and the disgust 
which it never fails to create in a gentleman’s 


bosom, it might be past by as a crime that brings || 
But, sir, the object | 


with wt itsown punishment. 
of all this is to sow discontent in the hearts of a 


quict and contented race, to render the master’s || 


lite a torture, and to stir up insurrections and 
assanainations, 


He is told that by nature the negro is equal to the || 
white man, and entitled to all his rights and privi- || 
Jeges, while, at the same time, the laws made by | 
these very men deny him all the means by which | 
Self-government || 


these righta are to be enjoyed. 
is essential to freedom, but suffrage is denied him, 
and he is bound to submit to laws which others 
prescribe. 


unalienable right. The highest enjoyment in life, 


nextto an unstained conscience, is a free access to || 


the honors of the country and to the best and most 
refined societies. To these the negro is admitted 
only asa menial. Life is permitted to him, but it is 
poisoned at every turn by marks of degradation, 
legaland social. The Temple of Liberty is shown 
him, Hs gates are opened, but he cannot pass its 
threshold. He sees its internal order and beauty, 
and his appreciation of them is exaggerated by a 
fancy etimulated by denial. Now indeed he is con- 
acions he is a slave, and he sighs and weeps. 

The happiest and moat cheerful people on earth, 
are the negroes of the South. They understand the 
decree pronounced against the descendants of Ham, 
and they are content to abide it. They believe 
they are born to serve the white man, and they do 
it cheerfully: to be called a faithful servant, is a 
highly-prized reward, and a good and just master 
is a nevio’s pride. The joys of the present hour 
are his, the cares of the future are his master’s. 
Wosld you impose upon him the one and deprive 
him of the other? then liberate him. ‘To this end 
all your efforts tend. Wath the prevailing preju- 
dices against the race, your most successfu! efforts 
could have but one termination—to wake him up 
from a blissful ignorance to a painful conscious- 
ness of his slavery. 
tatore of the North are seeking to infuse the spirit 
of insurrection and massacre. 

When Mr. Jefferson said that ** mankind were 
not born with saddies on their backs, with a few 
booted and spurred, to ride them legiumately by the 
eevee of God,’ he spoke more hke a philanthro- 
pist than a philosopher. Unfortunately, even with 
us, this is only a political truth; socially, it 
je not true. In all countries where the laws of 
property prevail, the few who are rich make slaves 
of the poor in a certain sense—through their 
neceasities they make them do the most menial 
services; and they are deprived not alone of the 
elegances and luxuries of life, but often of its com- 
forta, and a sense of inferiority weighs more heav- 
ily upon them than the negro’s slavery. The 
rinve who cleans my boots and brushes my coat, 
does it with alacrky, and feels honored in the 
office; the white man bad rather wear them than 
clean them; he sighs at his inferior condition and 
longs to exchange places with hisemployer. The 
African slave teels a natural inferiority, and is 
contented to abide the decree of nature. Not 
ao the white.man—he feels his equality, and is 
ever disposed to assert it. His condition he at- 
tributes to the wrongs of society, and longs to 
avenge them. Give him the power and he will 
make the effort. Whenever the density of num- 
makes their comforts less and their necessities 
hariler, then commences that war between capital 
end labor, whose low mutterings are even now au- 
Gubie in some of the densely-setled States. Ithas 


The pursuit of happiness is another | 


Into this population the agi- | 


The! California Question—Mr. Mende. 


| been plainly threatened even in this House, Take 
| care, gentlemen, that we (whose property you are 
| new warring upon) will not be soon implored to 
| aave -you from the consequences of your own 


| rashness. You are comparatively safe, while pop- |, 


] ulation is sparse and a living easily acquired— 
| while the laborer of to-day can hope to be the cap- 


| italist of to-morrow; with but one in a hundred js | 


| this hope, even now, ever realized. Whenever, from 

| increase of numbers, labor can only supply the 

| current necessities of the hour, then your day of 

| trouble will have come. Capital and labor with us 

| 

|| nistical feelings. The black horse that we are 
) riding isa docile and willing animal—the white 
| one that you have saddled is restive and impatient. 


Ours will keep us’ above the mud, yours may | 


‘| drag you into it—beware! This is the philosophy 
of the remark I made on another occasion, when 
I said ‘negro slavery elevates the white man.” 
Men of sense will understand the reasoning. And 
here let me not be misunderstood. Let it not be 


|| supposed that labor at the South is performed | 


|| altogether by the slave. There are pursuits re- 
quiring bodily exertion which the white man free- 


ly and proudiy pertorms. Agricultural labors and 
ority of our people, and their products are equal, 


| but [ confess, there are certain menial employ- 
ments which the white man shrinks from, and for 
which the negro slave is fitted to perform, and 
|| which muat be performed by some one. 
| We are told by the kindly-disposed at the 
|| North, that even there, these men, these agitators, 
! are a despised race, and that they are few and in- 
|| significant in numbers, Sir, facts that are trans- 
| piring every day, convince me of the contrary. 
\| hese men habitually use a language on this floor 


| towards both Whigs and Demacrats from the || 


| North, which evince a consciousness they are sus- 
|| tained by the masses; and though they often use 
|| the language of insolent defiance towards those 
|| who are disposed to bring this quarrel between 
|| North and South to an amicable settlement, | do 
|| not hear from the latter the withering rebuke such 
|| language deserves. And, sir, | find, moreover, the 
|| body of the northern vote going with them on all 
|| questions that are dividing the North from the 
|| South, 
if the Abolitionists speak truly when they say 
|| they will not interfere with slavery in the States, 
|| | would ask wherein do they differ with the other 
|| great parties except in organization? All are for 
| the Wilmot proviso—all for abolition in the Dis- 
| trict—all for agitation here. When | say all, I 
|| mean the great body of the representation. There 
|} are honorable exceptions here, whose names will 
|| go to posterity, as pure patriots and wise states- 
men. From the agitation of this question here the 
|, South must be pratected. No settlement of this 
| question can protect the South, which leaves open 
this avenue of attack. Our State laws protect us 
| feoem incendiaries, and so must the laws of Cen- 
| gress. There was an effort made once to do so, 
|| but it failed. Sinee that ime the progress of abo- 
! lition has been so certain and successful that a 
|, newspaper has been established here by the Aboli- 
tionists——pouring poison daily into the -negro’s 
heart, and stirring-him up to deeds of violence. 
|| The spirit of this people has been sadly changed, 
|j and the Abolitionist boasts of it. A few years ago 
| this editor would not have been seen here twenty- 
} four hours after his first number appeared. 0 
|} one can doubt that the purpose of this agitation is 
to stir up the slave and incite him to efforts for his 
|| liberation. ot 
|| Ihave expressed the opinion, formed on close 
\| observation, that no Abolitionist would venture to 
|| propose a measure here that would not now re- 
ceive three-fourths of the northern vote; and the 





abgence of only one-half or a third of the south- 
ern vote would insure the passage of the most ob- 
noxious measure that fanaticism has ever ventured 
to propose; and the most ominous feature in the 
matter is, that many gentlemen reluctantly give 
these votes, which shows, not individual opinion 
from which we might be protecied, ut the opin- 
ion of the constituency on which there is no 
protection. Let us go back only two years, and 
analyze the votes that have been taken on the 


slavery question in its various phases. 


are united; with you it is separate, with antago- || 


the mechanical arts are actively pursued by a ma- | 


f not superior to the labor of any other people; || 
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|| At the Ist session © 

i session of the 30th . 

| Mr. Tuck. presented a Cre 

_ the proceeds of the public to ex “PPFD inte 

| — ose United States. UPBUish alg. 
ir. Gavize moved to lay it on 

| 86, nays am. There were rape eT 

|| yeas, or about one-fourth. on 

Globe, page 82.) ane Congressional 
1 At the same sesaion, 
ae ETNA, SONU a resolution to interdie 
| Menre rom all territory to be acquired from 
| Mr. Bropueap moved to lay on t 
105, nays 92. There were ferem 7 
|| the North, or less than a fourth, 
| sional Globe, p. 391.) 

At the same session, 

_ Mr, Gropines offered a resolution to jngy; 
|| into the facts connected with the seizure a. . 
i by his owner, — i” propriety of repealing si 
}| laws sustaining the slave trade in ietpies « 
aieeeiiete too Distr, o¢ 
| Mr. Gayie moved to lay this resolution on thy 
table—yeas 85, nays 86—seventeen yeas from the 
| ane a a it was subsequently laid on 
|; the table by a small majority.—(See Concressi 
i Globe, p. 179.) ores ares 

At the second session same Congress, 

Mr. Root offered a resolution to instruct the 
Committee on Territories to report a bill, with as 
| litle delay as practicable, to prohibit slavery in 
|. New Mexico and California. 
|| SMe. Elate moved to lay the resolution on the 
| table—yeas 80, nays 107. There were but twelve 

northern yeas, or about one-tenth. The regoly. 
tion was afterwards adopted by the same vot 
and a motion by Mr. Rosson to reconsider was 
laid on the table, by a vote of 105 to 83—ouly 
twelve northern votes, or ane-tenth woting in the 
negative.—(See Congressional Globe, p. 55 ) 

At the same session an unprecedented outrage 


| 
\ 


ile— 
“eight yens from 
C 


—(See ongres. 


Mr. Gippines introduced a bill on notice to sub. 

mit the question of abolishing slavery in the Dis- 

|| trict of Columbia to all the inhabitants over 

|| twenty-one years old, including slaves and free 

H Pape ane- 

| his resolution probed the abolition sentiment 

|| deeper than it ever had been. The bil! was on its 

|| third reading, and on the motion of Mr. Tuon. 

son, of Mississippi, to lay the bill on the table, 

but thirty-one northern Representatives, out of 

|| one hundred and ten, or less than one-third, voted 

Or the motion.—(See Congressional Globe, pp. 55, 
6.) 

At the same session, 

Mr. Gorr moved to instruct the Committee on 
the District of Columbia to report a bill to abolish 
the slave trade, prefacing it with an offensive and 
| insulting preamble, 

Mr. Haratson moved to lay this resolution on 
the table, which was refused by a vote of 8] yeas 
|, to 85 nays—fifteen northern members, or about 

one-seventh, voting for it, 
| On the demand for the previous question the 

vote stood, 113 yeas to 63 nays. 
Some of the northern members complained of 
South for voting for the previous question. 


| 


On examination, however, it appears that but 
twenty-eight southerners voted for it and eizhty- 
five northerners; against it was forty southern 
and but twenty-three northern votes, 

On the passage of the resolution the vote stood, 
yeas 98, nays 83—only fifteen northern members, 
or less than a seventh, voting no. (Ibid., 83, 84) 

On the motion of Mr. Ropinson to reconsider, 


the vote stood, yeas 119, nays 81; about one- \ 


third of the northern members sustaining the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Borts then moved to lay the resolution o 
the table. This motion was negatived, only 5 


| northern Representatives voting aye.— 


| 


|| ional Globe, page 216. 
At the same session, I introduced a resolation 
to instruct the Committee on the ore 
bring in a bill to enable the South to recover fug 
tive slaves. On a motion to suspend the rules, 
only eight members from the North voted with 
the South, and the “motion was lost by a large 
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5 mittee on Territories to bring in a bill for the || connection. Before God, if I were of this opinion I your fugitive slaves instead of harboring them 
gerernenent of the territories, with the Wilmot || would not consent to live another day in a connec- | ad when you come after them, we will ieip you 
isoattached. Only thirty-two northern mem- || tion so vile. What southerner on this floor, in ! to recapture them. We will neither put you in 
to lay this resoluticn on the table, being || view of these opinions, can doubt that the North || prison nor assassinate youas wedonow. Neither 
jes than & fourth of the whole number. Now, || would long since have severed these bonds, but | will we excite your slaves to rebellion or insurrec- 
gir, in the face of all these votes, embracing the || for some cause more potent than a mere love of || tion, but we will inculcate obedience. We will 

ost gitra anti-slavery propositions, commanding || union—union coupled with disgrace. The senti- { establish the seat of Government where you ma 
than three-fourths of the northern vote, |) ment of parelove of the Union forthe Union’s sake, || bring your servants in safety. In fine, there shall 
tlemen profess to believe there is no dan- || is confined tothe South. This is the chief cement | be no strife between you and us, and united in one 
geet the South or to the Union. Sir, I repeat, if |! with u8—mutual weakness, which first brought us | grand republic, we will present to the admiration 
there be any disunionists here, they have cause to || together, no | exists. If we were nowa sep- || of the world, in time to come, a continent of free- 
‘oiee in the prospect before them. There seems || arate people, and a proposition were made to unite || men under a common government, worshipping at 
tp be but one alternative, and that is, the submis- with the North, what would be the arguments in | one altar, whose constant fires shall dispel the 
sion of the South. ‘ its favor? Name one commercial benefit that we | darkness which hangs over the rest of the world, 
These votes clearly show the real strength of would derive from the connection. If it was so || and finally conduct it out of the bondage of cen- 

the Abolitionists. Now, sir, view all these votes || difficult in 1788-’89, when we numbered only || turies. 





in connection with the scenes of last session, || 1,500,000 people, to induce our fathers to form this || I will not say, Mr. Chairman, what effect 
ghen a majority of this House, at the imminent | Union, what arguments could be adduced now to | these arguments would have towards producing a 
pasard of leaving the Government without means, || overcome that reluctance ? | union. Butl am certain they pauls prevail to 
yd of the Union itself, determined to ingraft the || Let us enumerate the inducements that our || continue one already formed. 1 would put this 

yiso on the appropriation bill. View them in || northern friends would hold out: . || question, in all seriousness, to our northern breth- 
connection with the torrents of abuse that is daily || First. They- would say your exports in cotton, \| rene Believing, as they do, that slavery is a 


red into southern ears, showing a disposition | tobaceo, sugar, rice, corn, wheat, oats, peas, early || national disgrace, would they not unhesitatingly 

io drive us out of the Union, or degrade us, and | vegetables and fruits, tar, pitch, turpentine, lum- || rid themselves of it by withdrawing from this 

then say, Mr. Chairman, what else but a devoted || ber, and a hundred of other things, amount to || Confederacy, but for the commercial advantages 

sitachment to this Union could have kept the || $150,000,000; it isall carried in your own bottoms, || they derive from the connection? It is perfectly 

South a ary to it? Sir, speak not to the South || and puts toa great deal of trouble thousands and || evident there can be no fraternity of feeling on 
t 






about love of the Union. They have enough of it | tens of thousands of your people. Now, we will re- || their part towards the southern slaveholder. There 
—enough. It has betrayed them into silence too |) lieve you of all that, and your sons can héreafter || can be no real desire to continue in union with 
long. Conscious as the North is of her ultimate || enjoy otium cum dignitfate upon their farms. || men with whom they must share a disgrace, which, 


to drive us to the wall, she is herself | Secondly. Your imports amount to as much as || but for that union, they would be exempt from. 
astonished at our patience and ductility. | your exports. They are brought directly into | And | am perfectly satisfied that nothing holds the 
No, sir, it is not for the South now to sing | your Atlantic and gulf sea-ports. Your wharves | North to the South but the millions she annually 
nstothe Union. Let its friends at the North} are crowded with all sorts of goods and foreign || draws from her. The amount is estimated by one 
remind their people of its blessings. We have | luxuries; your towns are swelling out to incon- || of her best political economists at $88,000,000. 
more sacred duties to perform, and dearer rights || venient sizes; yoy are drawing your population || Since we are to pay for the privilege of re- 
to protect, and our people should be reminded of | from the country—converting honest, simple yeo- || maining in this Ugion, is it unreasonable that we 
thm. Until our rights are respected, the appeals || men, into tradesmen, bringing them into contact | should demand, on our part, some security against 
that [ shall make to my constituents will be ad-| with the vices of the city, making bad citizens of || the machinations of those who are secking to con- 
dressed to their sense of wrong, their pride, and | good, and thus poisoning the very vitals of your || vert this great moral, physical, and political evil 
manhood. When southern rights are respected, |, Republic. We will protect you from these evils | into a moral, physical, and political death? This 
| will then ee heartily in the chorus to Union. | by becoming your factors and agents. We will || great question is not to be settled by mutual de- 
The Abolitionists have indeed cause fortriumph. || import these things for you at a reasonable per || fiances. The two great sections should under- 
The strides they have made have been rapid and || centage, and send them South in such quantities as || stand what each wants, and why it wants it. It 
are still progressing. Contrast their condition ten || you may need—deducting, however, a large per || is too important a matter to be made the stakes of 
years ago with their present condition. Then | centage for profit. || a game of brag. We have a national reputation 
their petitions were rejected, they were scouted by || Thirdly. You have an annual revenue of $20,- || for many virtues. Among others we are known 
both parties, and their solitary representative in | 000,000, which you receive from a small duty of |! to be a brave i. I should be sorry, exceed- 
lieved that character was de- 


this House publicly condemned-and cenaured. || fifteen percent. Now, you buy your goods so i ingly sorry, if 1 
cheap, and pay for them so easy, there is danger || served only by southern people. And when gen- 


He is now surrounded by an organized party, || 
bold, talented, and unscrupulous, whose demoniac || of your becoming wasteful, prodigal, and luxu- || tlemen from the North intimate that we had but a 
hatred of the slaveholder might challenge the envy | rious. Moreover, ten millions of these twenty || very small share of it, | had no other feeling but 
of the Asiatic Thug. They have their press inthe || you. waste and scatter among your people on || regret that they should feel so little like Ameri- 
midst of us here, scattering its fire-brands (as we || schemes of improvements; thus teaching them to | cans. I have observed in my intercourse with 
were triumphantly told the other day)by thousands | look to Government, instead of their labor, for || men, that the bravest are generally the least jeal- 
into every quarter of the Union. The South || support. The corrupting influence of so much || ous about their reputation for bravery, probabiy 
calls for legislation in vain, The fact cannot be | money will destroy the morals of your people, | for the same reason that a man of wealth is least 
concealed any longer, that these men are now the || and your Government will finally fall into the || solicitous about his credit. A consciousness of 
master spirits of this House from the North. || hands of a corrupt set of servants, who will first || perfect security on the part of both, no doubt, im- 
That torrent of indignation which the lovers of | plunder and then enslave the people. Now, by || parts this comparative indifference. 

this Union from the South expected would over- || uniting your fate with ours, we will protect you || But, sir, the South is not moved by these in- 
whelm them from the North, on account of their || from those evils. In the first place, we will raise || sinuations. [ say we should understand exch 
recent disorganizing proceedings, has been looked || the duties fifteen per cent. higher. We will sup- || other’s views. The Nort saya the South is 
for in vain. They are the principal speakers from || ply you with half of those goods from our own | afflicted with an evil. Now, sir, we must take 
the North on this floor; and, conscious of their || factories, and on the other half we will collect as || care that that evil does not destroy us. And we 
power, and in emulation of that arrogance which || much revenue as you do upon the whole; and, || might fairly call upon the North, by the memory 
they are pleased to ascribe to the southern slave- || instead of corrupting your people, by making rail- || of our ancestors, of their common struggles in the 
holder, they shake their fists at the northern || roads and canals, we will throw the whole of.it || cause of liberty, by the bond of fraternity by 
doughfaces, as they term the conservative Whigs on our lakes and rivers. which they intended to link indissolubly together 

















and Dentocrats, whom they drive from their pro- || Fourthly. You will have the praise and satis- | the destinies of their children to the remotest pos- 
priety, by holding up to their terrified imagina-|| faction of doing acts of unparalleled magnanimity. | ‘erity, to assist us in alleviating the evil with 
tions exaggerated pictures of popular indiggation || Our people * down east” live in a cold, hard cli- | which they say we are afflicted. 
and political graves and ‘eames - || mate, upon land that is rocky, sterile, and unpro- || But instead of assisting us, they seek to aggra- 
Since this discussion has commenced, but few || ductive. They cannot live in sucha country unless || vate it. They avow their purpose of surrounding 
words have fallen from a northern man on this || by means of their water-power. They are able to || us with free States, and thus cut off the prospect 
floor calculated to soothe the justly-incensed feel- || work up your raw cotton, Your climate is genial, } of a gradual but certain flow and final settlement 
ings of the South, or check the torrent of abuse } our soil fertile, and always yielding. You had | of a greater portion of this race in the warm cli- 
with whieh she is daily assailed. When the gen- Censee plough that, and let us plough the ocean || mates of Mexico and the equatorial regions of 
tleman from the 16th district of Pennsylvania | with your products. Now, iet us do your navi- | South America. This means of relief, which is 
(Mr. McLananan] arose to address the House a || gating and manufacturing, and importing, while || the same by which they relieved themselves, the 
few dayg since, we were prepared, from his known || you work your plantations. Thus, you will not | North is disposed to deny us, and insist on gird- 
associations, to hear something conciliatory and || only live comfortably yourselves, but you will || ing us around with free States. Now, sir, thus 
conservative; but, as if conscious of having disap- || also give us employment and the means of pros- || stands the case. The safety of the South requires 
Pointed the expectations of his people, or done || perity, which we now can only obtain by moving | that they should spread this institution over all 
Violence to northern prejudices, by abstaining from || to the South. || the regions of the South. This shocks northern 
the wonted vituperations of the South, and desir- Fifthly. You might safely repeal many of | sensibilities. But, sir, in fifty years from now, 
ous, as it would seem, to itiate the prevailing || your police laws which are now very inconve- | our slaves, if confined in their present limits, will 
of hostility, he esiiindes his speech by one || nient to both of us. You need not examine the || be troublesome. We are not permitied to regard 
rw iation, by which the whole South || mails for i liary publica You may) pears crear Sir, I ae Oe git 
as a national stigma and yee abolish passports between North and South, for || is best to strip the question of every disguise, 
The thought was at once suggested, why do not || we will take care to punish as felons those aboli- || Let the North see that the South is not contead- 
these men at once rid themselves of this disgraceful || tionista who steal your negroes, * We will restore || ing for abstractions or shadows, but for future 
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security. The ee is far, very _ above one 
affecting the rights of property merely. 

When the North comes fully to underatand the 
trae nature of this controversy, and that what 
they stake upon it, is a mere bagatelle, compared 
with the tremendous consequences to us, they 
will then duly understand two things: First, what 
a very small question the Union itself becomes, 


when weighed with the terrible results with which 
their policy, if carried out, is pregnant. Second- 
ly, how inevitable and deedly must be the strug- 
gie between the North and South, if that policy is 
pore in and force be applied. If the North can 


roade fully to understand the nature of the con- 
troversy and its inevitable bearings upon us, they 
will then see how silly and puerile is the charge 
that we are factionists or disunionists. Why, sir, 
they have not raised themselves up yet to the im- 
portance of this question—they do not understand 
our motives or acts. The Union of these States 
was oncea t political question. It was a great 
question when the Confederacy wus formed—it 
was a question about systems of government. It 
was a@ great question during the times of nullifica- 


tion, when its blessings had to be put in one scale, || 


and a system of illegal and oppressive taxa- 
tion in the other. On these occasions it was 
proper to remind the South of their separate 
weakness—of the counsels of their patriarchs—of 
the power and glories of the grand Confederacy— 
and of the dreaded consequences of a dissolution. 
But what are these things compared with that con- 
dition in which the South will be placed fifty years 
from now, should northern policy triumph? With- 
in a few thousand square miles will be cooped up | 
tweive millions of slaves and as many white men. | 
Free States will exist all around them. The Ab- | 
olitionista in and out of Congress will wave to 
and fro the incendiary’s torch, until the counte- 
nance of every negro will glare with demoniac hate 
of the white man. From the scarcity of fertile 


soil, his services as a slave are no longer wanted; | 


he is permitted to roam at large, and the triumph | 
of the Abolitionists is complete. The white man 
owns the land and everything called property; the 
negro is destitute; and if he were willing to work, 
there is nothing for him to do. Twelve millions 
are in this condition, Why shouki I draw out the 
picture any further? This is the destiny recom- 
mended to us by our northern brethern; and to 
divert us from its contemplation, they shout into 
our ears, with all its variations, the good old song 


of Union, Union! || 


1 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I will venture upon an alle- 
gory, as illustrative of my feelings on this subject, 
andt hose of every southern man who will reflect. 

If there be present one from the North who 
has a large family of children whom he loves, 1 
would ask him, what would be his first concern, 
if he were to wake up in the dead hour of the 
night and discover his house to be on fire? To | 
snatch his children from the flames, of course. 
After that, he would secure his property, begin- 
ning with the most valuable. Butuntil the chil- 
dren were all safe he would not think about the 
valuables. Now, sir, when gentlemen talk to me 
about union in the present controversy, but for 
the gravity of the other matters involved, I should 
iaugh at them for their simplicity. Sir, wait until 
the children are snatched from the flames; 
wait until more essential things are secured, and 
then, sir, we will endeavor to extinguish the flames. 
Those who raise the ery of the Union in the pres- 
ent ¢risis, occupy pretty much the attitude of the 
old woman, who cried out lustily for her band- 
box, while alfothers were busy in snatching the 
inmates from the burning building, with this 
elight difference in favor of the old woman: those 
who ery out Union hold the bucket of water that 
would save the building. 

Gentlemen ask us to turn aside from the great 
work before us, and consider the Union. 


ve 
that first, and then turn your attention to your 
honor, your equality and your safety? Sir, the 
power does not rest with us to save this Union— 
you ask aw impossibility. The North alone can 


save this Union. They begat the storm, and the 
alone czn appease it. And let them reflect it ia fn 
the power of a single State to break up this Union, 
if this question shqnid lead to it. The hasty action 
of a single State could throw the whole South into 
& hostile attitude to the North. 
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Sir, were we a. —- to a to Sones 
ou propose, sti is Union would not Te- 
Comte you would have somethi ecailingp alia 
name, but no more like the Union of old, than the 
present government of Rome is Jike that of her 
first Consuls. Those pillars are wont to witness 
an assemblage of freemen from every quarter of 
this grand Republic; the public who sit in those 
galleries are wont to hear the bold and fearless 
voices of men who come here to speak the language 
of sovereign States assembled in grand council to 
deliberate upon the welfare of all. Here in these 
halls the North and the South are wont to ex- 
change their annual salutations, and, like brothers 
of equal birth and heritage, to confer upon those 
things which concern the joint honor, pride, glory, 
| and interest of their Houses. Everybody de- 
| lights to look upon this annual gathering of sov- 
ereign and independent nations. But, sir, what 
| do you propose? Yobu insist upon destroying this 
equality; you ask us to admit our infertority, to 
| confess to a crime which attaches to our lives, and 
| brands us with shame. Could a southern Repre- 
| sentative come into this hall under such circum- 
| stances without feeling that he had been spat upon 
| and dishonored? Would not you yourselves feel 
| a reflected degradation at the association? Would 
| you not involuntarily exclaim, where are those 
| frank, Open, generous countenances from the 
| South, that were wont to greet ushere? And when 
| you reflected that you yourselves had extermina- 
| ted this race of genial spirits, you will sit as mourn- 
| ers in those halls, and confess to yourselves that 
| the old Union no longer exists. 
| When gentlemen say that the South desires to 
extend the area of slavery and multiply the num- 
ber of slaves, it is manifest they have not yet com- 
| prehended the question, and are ignorant of the 
| necessities of our situation. But, sir, we know 
| the race is increasing and will continue to increase. 
_ They must remain in bondage or be exterminated; 
if there be another alternative, it is their gradual 
| disappearance to the far South and Southwest. 
This being the state of things, an enemy sprin 
up and tells us we must emancipate. If we do 
| not, he will force the result by circumscribing our 
| limits and chaining as it were the two races to- 
| gether in the samedungeon. We will either force 
| you to live as equals or we will place you where 
| one or the other must be destroyed. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srevens] has dis- 
closed the designs of the North. He says: 
‘Lam opposed to the diffusion of slavery, because con- 


fining it within its present limits will bring the States them- 
selves to its gradual abolition. Let this disease spread, and 


|| although it will render the whole body leprous and loath- 


| some, yet it will long survive. Confine it, and like the can- 

cer that is tending to the heart, it must be eradicated or it 
| will eat out the vitals. ‘The sooner the patient is convinced 
| Of this the sooner he will procure the healing operation.”’ 

And again: 

«“ The eloquent gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hintiarp] 
is of the same opinion. He said: ‘We must make up our 
minds either to resist the interdiction of the progress of slavery, 
or to submit to an organic change in our institutions. 

“ Yes, sir, this admitted result is to my mind one of the 
most agreeable consequences of the legitimate restrict:on of 
slavery. Confine this malady within its present limits, sur- 
round it by a cordon of freemen that it cannot spread, and 
in less than twenty-five years every slaveholding State in 

+ this Union will have on its statute books a law for the grad- 
| ualand final extinction of slavery. Then will have been 
| consummated the fondest wishes of every patriot’s heart.’ 

In view of these threats and this inevitable fate, 

| we are asked to submit for the sake of this glori- 
/ous Union,—a Union whose labors are directed 
| to the accomplishment of our ruin. 

It cannot be concealed, sir, that this western con- 
tinent is now owned by too distinct classes of 
men, who are rapidly arranging themselves in hos- 
tile attitude. feel this, and we are determined 
to prepare for the storm that is gathering, by 
taking our position as to territory. We must have 
the southern portion of this continent for our 
uses; you may have the north for yours. Sir, 
you may settle this territorial question to-morrow 
to the satisfaction of all; yet there is but small 
progress made towards an adjustment, which shall’ 
insure perpetual and union. You must -re- 
store the origi “se and feeling in which this 
Union was made. You must moreover arrest the 
reap of another, which, if allowed to 
will as certainly burst asunder those bonds, as 
any other effect will follow its natural cause. 

it a common feeling at the North that slavery 
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is a national disgrace? Answer a 
the afitesative, nae I nowst th _ pe ie 
» MY utter — 


rate ae A. 
words to convey my unmitigated 
another day with» such a brand upon their fo.” 
heads. The force of this sentiment, if genui,. 
will ultimately — you out of this — 
compel you to destroy every vestige of 
inatitation. “No tien of selfintorent cans 
the consequences this feeli He 
this Union is not safe, and sm ma . nah , 
until the feéling which brought the fathers egether 
shall reanimate the bosoms of their sons, ifthe 
only kond which binds the North to this Unin. 
the-annual tribute it draws from the South—if hn 
be the only cement which keeps this iTxlca 
together, then it is Lut of short duration, 9 
If there be danger to this Union, whence does it 
arise? Not fromthe South. It has become ye 
common to speak of southern fanatics, What 
makes-a southern fanatic? Do you call his deter. 
mination to defend his fireside fanaticism? There 
is nota southern man who would ever open his 
lips on the subject of slavery or disunion, if you 
would cease your assaults. Let the appeals to 
save this Union be made to those who threaten it 
Let them be made to the aggressor—to those who 
have it in their power at any moment to allay this 


» Or 
hated 


| excitement, by merely abstaining from aggression, 


| I have never 


ieved this Union was in danger, 


except from timid southerners and treacherous 
| presses. They invite the aggressor to hold on, by 





their readiness to submit. Does any one doubt, if 
southern presses and politicians were all to unite 
in one declaration of resistance, ‘* at every hazard, 
and to the last extremity,” that this question 
would be speedily settled to the satisfaction of the 
South? kt is no disparagement to the North to 
say this. If she can get this proviso without 
danger to the Union, let her do it. But when she 
perceives that she must choose between the pro. 
viso and the Union, I compliment her understand- 
ing and appreciate her discretion, without by any 
means detracting from her gallantry, in supposing 
she will wisely take the latter. And if the North 
should prefer the Wilmot proviso to this Union, is 
there a-southerner who will say, in that event, 
that this Union is worth the effort to preserve 
it? 

Again, sir: If all the pie and politicians of 
the South were as some | could name—if all the 
Representatives from the South had come here 
with a protest in one hand and a declaration of 
submission in the other, the Wilmot proviso 
would long since have passed, and every other 
threatened aggression would soon receive the sanc- 
tion of Congress. I say it without fear of contra- 
diction, that nothing has arrested these contempla- 
ted outra nothing can prevent their ultimate 
perpetration, and with it southern humiliation and 
rain, but the firmness and decision of those who 
are assailed by the false and timid as the disunion- 
ists of the South. Sir, in times like these | warn 
my countrymen against the counsels of superannu- 
ated statesmen. They are not equal to the occa- 
sion—their cravings and wants are rest and quiet. 
Our revolutionary movements were conducted 7 
men not even in the prime of life, and they built 
up the monuments of their imperishable fame 
while young, bold, and ardent. Had they resor!- 
ed to octogenarian counsels, there would have been 
no. revolution, no independence, For mysell | 
laugh to scorn the of being a disunionist. 
The liberality, equality, and honor of my constit- 
vents | raise above all considerations. | say 
again, Fregard the sentiment that this Union 's 
the greatest of blessings, and its destruction the 
ye of evils,as high treason against liberty and 

uman rights—a truculent, groveling feeling, (ha 
sickens a manly bosom. Seme of our northern 
brethren have virtually told us they hold the Wil- 
iso at a higher value than the Union, and 

will insist on it at every hazard. Shall we rate 
our liberty, our rights, our honor at a less price 
than this contempti ing of fanaticism? 
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, mere act of justice, involving no other sacrifice 


sage abstaining from the 
ov cing wrong—they car reduce this political 
eee breeze, on whose wings the 


orm : 
aaee of peace would be borne over the land 
eee patriot heart with joy. ’ 


CALIFORNIA QUESTION. 


spEECH OF MR. RICHARD I. BOWIE, 
OF MARYLAND, 
iv roe House or Represenrarives, 
Tuunspay, June 6, 1850. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the President’s Mes- 
e transmitting the Constitution of California— 
Protracted as this debate has been, it is far from 


w unprofitable one, ifit has in any measure shaken 
ihe shackles of prejudice, or broken the bonds of 





jgotry. 
wind has metmind, in free and fierce collision. 
Trah and error have wrestled for mastery, yet the 
dreariest doubts hang over our conclusions. 

Complaints have been made of the length of this 
debate. Had the hours consumed in this discus- 
sion been days, the time would bear no proportion 
to the momentous consequences taveles —con- 

vences which cannot be measured by years, |} 
but will be felt through ages yet to come, for weal 
or woe. In a crisis like this, every voice in this 
Hall should be heard; the deliberate judgment of 
every member should be avowed; not as some have 
intimated, **to win golden opinions from all sorts 
of men;” not to criminate or recriminate, but that 
the collective wisdora and patriotism of this House 
should be combined to preserve “liberty and union 
now and forever, one and inseparable.”* To effect 
this, we must reason together; we must confer; we 
must subdue our passions and prejudices; chain 
down the spirit of discord, and hear with patience 
the sentiments of others, however opposite to our 
own. 

Swangers, as many of us are to each other, 
coming from distant latitudes, educated under vari- 
ous influences, and contrariant institutions, a 
common mind, a united and harmonious sentiment, 
can only be attained by free and full debate. 
Through what other channel can our hearts and 
minds be opened to each other? This must be- 
come literally a free parliament. Do gentlemen 
whe complain of this delay, and assert that they 
have been ready to vote since the beginning of the 
session, mean Loavow that they have adopted fore- 
gone conclusions? that they came here merely to 
record a preconceived sentiment, to carry out the 
instructions, or passions and prejudices of their 
constituents, irrespective of high public considera- 
tions, or force of argument? in fine, that they are 
mere pipes, giving vut the notes of those who play 
upon them, and are ready, by numercial force, to 
decide the destinies of this Republic? If not, let 
them remember that delay is often most consum- 
mate wisdom. The most glorious of ancient re- 
publics (Rome) was preserved by delay, from 

agenian dominion. The title of ““Cunctator”’ 
was conferred on the great Fabius, asan illustrious 
distinction. The most renowned of modern re- 
publics may be preserved by the same means, from 
African ascendancy, or, (what is quite as odious,) 
African equality and fraternity. 1 advocate no 
factious delay, but that deliberate p which, 
through discussion, enables reason to triumph over 


passion. 

Let this debate, then, be protracted, not onl 
from day to day, Yat from yearto year, enthr’eoine 
plan of accommodation and adjustment be con- 
cluded. Let it be conducted in a spirit of kind- 
oman conciliation, that those who would other- 
on enemies, may become once more friends 

€ must make mutual concessions; adopt a 
system of adjustment by which honorable men 
St stand, ‘which honorable men can abide, or 

} we become irreconcilable foes. No other 










a ae animate a man worthy of a place in 


on both sides of the chamber have 
the 5 ; 
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nexation of Texas. In my judgment, its origin 





r her heart. She sent her battalions to Boston. 
dates much further back; it may be traced for cen- || For the abstract*principle, ‘no taxation without 
turies in the of mankind; it is that zeal || representation,” she embarked in the seven years’ 
without knowledge, which has lit the torch of per- || war, and through the darkest periods of the strife, 
secution, and desolated so many lands in themame | fought without belonging to the Confederacy. 





of religion; a of Protestent Jesuitism, an || Why did she refuse to join it? Because of the 
attempt to ingraft on our political system spiritual || Wilmot proviso principle of those days. 
dogmas; to effect indirectly what cannot be done New York, Negion, and other ons States, 


claimed exclusive right to the wild lands lying be- 
tween the frontiers and the Mississippi, Mary- 
land insisted that policy and justice demanded 


directly; to exercise control over the consciences 
of men, through the ballot-box, notwithstanding 
the Constitution declares, “‘ Congress shall make 


no law respecting-an establishment of religion, or || ‘“‘ that a country unsettled at the commencement 
prohibiting the exercise thereof.”’ [tis an at- || ‘ of the war, claimed by the British Crown, ceded 


tempt to add a new commandment to the deca- } ‘to it by the treaty of Paris, if wrested from the 
logue, to interpolate the Holy Scriptures; to con- || ‘ common enemy by the blood and treasure of the - 
vert the Government of the United States into a | ‘ thirteen States, should be considered common 
Church, in which none shall enjoy its temporali- || property.”” This was her creed seventy years ago. 
ties, without professing one tenet, to wit, that || Common effort, common treasure, a= common 


slavery is sinful. This is one aspect of the case, || cause, made common property, to be administered 


Det be WwhD Tse ‘2h te S23 Gi 


and I venture to say, when the matter is calmly || for the benefit of all. 
investigated, this will be found one of the most 
potential causes of the dissensions which distract 
us. The other is, lust of power, an overweening 
anxiety for the emoluments of office and pride of | 
place, Which prompts a desire to annul the three- 


fifths principle of the Constitution, securing to the || 


slave States representation for that proportion of 
the colored population, in consideration of their 
bearing the same proportion of direct taxation. 
When I avow these opinions, I mean no re- 
roach to those who are perhaps unconsciously 
influenced by these considerations. I know the 
fallibility of the human heart. The purest men 


are often unconscious of the springs of the mo- | 
have per- || 


tives which actuate them. How man 
secuted their fellow: men unto death, believing they 
were doing God service. The great apostle of the 
Gentiles was bent on dragging the Christians to 
captivity and death, until he was arrested by the | 
lightning of Heaven. 

An unholy alliance between Church and State 
has been thus effected, to exclude slavery from the | 





bia. 

I do not mean to enter into any argument with 
gentlemen who denounce the institutions of the 
South, upon the moral character of those institu- 
tions, because [ deny the jurisdiction, the power 
of Congress to legislate on the subject. 
nize no authority in the Federal Government to 
question the most sacred of all rights, the right of 


territories and abolish it in the District of Colum- |) 


I recog- | 


She instructed her delegates 
not to sign the articles of confederation until this 
principle was admitted. Yet she did not in the 

| meanwhile withhold her contributions of men or 

money; but the fields of Saratoga, Eutaw, and 
| Camden, were fertilized by her blood. 

The distinguished and eloquent gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Jonw A. Kine,] addressing the 
| committee a few days since, claimed for his State 
the merit of having first ceded her interest in the 
| western lands to the United States. An honora- 
| ble member from Virginia assumes that honor for 
the Mother of Statesmen; but if history and the 
records of the times do not mislead us, the merit 
ant honor are exclusively Maryland’s. Her bold 
protost first drew the attention of the Congress of 
the Confederacy to the justice of her demands, 


} 


|| and her constant refusal to join the Confederacy 


until they were acknowledged, ultimately induced 
the recusant States to acquiesce. 

New York, however, is not stripped of her lau- 
| rels. Her act of 1780, entitled **An act to facili- 
tate the completion of the articles of confederation 
and perpetual wnion among the United States of 
| America,” declares, ‘nothing under Divine Provi- 

‘ dence, can more effectually contribute to the tran- 
'| ‘ quillity and safety of the United States, than a fed- 
|| ‘eral alliance, on such liberal principles as will give 
‘ satisfaction to ils respective members,” “and the 
‘ people of the State of New York, being on all 
| ‘occasions disposed to manifest their regard for 
|| * their sister States, and their earnest desire to pro- 


| 








| 
| 
| 





self-government, in the States. It is their reserved, 
inalienable, exclusive right to regulate their do- 
mestic relations. The States entered into the Con- 


equals, if we remain together. 
is to show that while anti-slavery men are advo- 
cating the cause of human liberty, as they assert, 
they are violating the rights of conscience and free 
inquiry. They cannot investigate their own action 
without admitting that their impressions of moral 
obligation are the reasons assigned as their mo- 
tives. They invoke the opinion of the civilized 
world against us, to prove they are right. Admit 
it, for argument’s sake, and for argument’s sake 
only. Is there any clause in the Constitution 
which authorizes you to inquire into our religious 
creed, and make our tenets the basis of legislation? 
If our creeds permit as to hold slaves, have you 
any constitutional right to proscribe us for doing 
sor Suppose inatead of the words “ provided in- 
voluntary servitude shall not exist there,’’ as pro- 
by the Wilmot proviso, they had been, 
** provided the Roman Catholic shall not be 
professed there,”’ can any one doubt they would 
have excited shouts of scorn and derision ? Would 
they not have been denounced as a most unwar- 
rantable interference with the rights of conscience 
and free 7. Yet what is the difference in 
principle? Wilmot proviso is moved and 


sustained, because its friends think slavery sinful: 


any” ‘who believed the doctrines of that 
church un » might as constitutionally move 
their exclusion. 


You united with our ancestors in 1776, when 
they had this institution in their midst. You in- 
voked their aid against your enemies, and had the | 
benefit of their strong arms and stout hearts. 

d was then prosperous and happy. She 
i to com- 


olin ; peace and prevailed Throughout 


no to redress, no 


"ce ee.3 ‘ 





federacy as equals, and we will continue to be || 
My present design || 


‘ mote the general interest and security, and more 
| * especially te accelerate the federal alliance, by re- 
i| ‘moving, as far as it depends on them, the before- 
'| ‘mentioned impediment to its final accomplish- 
* ment,” therefore it enacted.* 
|| Such was the magnanimous devotion of New 
\| York, in 1780, to the preservation of the Union. 
|| She was willing to promote the general interest 

| and security by removing, as far as as it depended 

on her, the only impediment; let New York of © 
| 1850 emulate her example. She is represented 

here by a band of chosen sons, distinguished for 

talent, eloquence, and influence. The destinies of 
|| a nation of twenty millions are in their hands. 
|| Will they not contribute to the tranquillity and 
|| safety of the Union by sustaining a compromise, 
} “on such liberal principles as will give satisfaction 
|| to its respective members?” Let not the ery of 
|| Repeal frighten them from their patriotic purpose. 
Seize the occasion, gentlemen, to crown your State 
with a wreath of unfading renown. en will 
| she be the Empire State indeed, wielding not only 
the power of patronage and place, but command- 
| ing the Fearts of the Republic. We do not invite 

you to political suicide. We invoke you to a 

the cause of justice and right before your enlight- 

ened constituencies. Remind them of what their, 
fathers have done—the glories of the past, the 
ride of the present, and the hopes of the future. 

They will listen and approve; but if you fall, you 

fall in a cause which will enoble and embalm the 

memory of its advocates. 

The principles which Maryland avowed and 
maintained in 1780, she still adheres to. Justice 
and right are immutable, The acquisitions of the 

Mexican war ace as much the result of common 

effort, common treasure, and common blood, ag 

the acquisitions of the revolutionary war. 
The Government has no power to dis- 


“See Hickey’s Constitution U. 5. p. 406 to 411. 
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se of the one, more than the other, for the | emigrating, or not migrate at all? To be forced to 


senefit of one, to the exclusion of others. The | sever allthe household ties which bind the master || shall appropriate them exclusively to 03 Which 
Legisiature of Maryland has recently reasserted, i to his slaves? To strip yourselves of the most || one political and religious creed, renders it mec 
| od 


———— 


acquired territories organic regulatio par 





in a series of resolutions which L send to the | available means of encountering and overcoming || sible for southern statesmen to advocate ge 
Clerk, the policy and position she formerly main- | the difficulties of a new settlement? Obstacles like || action, while there is the re os “ 


, _ 2 motest hope o 
tained, | these as effectually exclude the southern emigrant | bining them in one great sch 


as if the territori losed b ;'|\  Bererdutk oh heme of adjustment. 
RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF MARYLAND. || 9%! Mie territories were enclosed by an iron wa egarding the compromise bill 


: ; P. 88 B€curing to 
| whieh reached to heaven. the citizens of the South the rig} ioratine 
Finet. Resolved unanimoiisly by the General Assembly of || oie emigrating to 


Maricnl, That the State of Maryland ceded t the United Terms, or provisoes like these, destroy the in- || the Territories of Utah and New Mexico, wis, 
States that part of the District of Columbia originally em- dependence of private judgment, in morals and || their property of every description, subject to the 


braced within her territorial limits in good faith tor a perma- | religion; they admit the right of government to | laws of the United States, as extended by conyue 
newt seat of Government of the Union, relying upon the | prescribe by law what is right and whatis wrong, || over them, and without restriction, exespt gue, 
integrity of purpose on the part of the General Government, 5 Pt such ag 


aid ape We Wide Slbemaes with ve terene eT cession tn and to impose the most onerous penalties upon || may be imposed by the people of t 


| ) i! hose territories, 
their letter and their apirit. those who believe as their fathers did. | in convention assembled, to form a CONStitution 
x OND. Revlost unanimously, That the State of Mees |, Such provisoes are incompatible with the person- || as offering a means of recovering fugitive slaves, 
and never designed, nor did the General Government at the . ; ; by the Con-! in consonance with the provisi : ’ 
supe ot CHeN COMRIINEE, the ening OF'the povercianty al and political equality guarantied by C 8 provisions of the Cun 


her “ / atin, . sti. 
over the District of Columbia, tothe detriment of the local | Sttution to the citizens of the several States, and | tution; as holding out the only practicable mode 
institutions of the State of Maryland. inevitably tend to subvert the basis of representa- || of adjusting the complicated boundaries of Texas 
‘Turno, Resolved unanimously, That the State of Mary- | tion and direct taxation established by that instru- || and New Mexico; and as an equivalent for all 
land was at the time of the adoption of the Federal Consti- || ment, They amount to a legal proscription and H these, to the North, admitting California with h 
tition, and is now in feeling, and tn all the features of her i ees . s f this Uni | anti-al ituti d abali ee 
Constitution, and her laws, essentially, fally, and unequiv- || Cebunciation of fifteen States of this Union, as || anti-alavery constitution, and at ishing the Slave 
ocally, a » aveholding State. | living without God in the world. No anathema || trade in the District of Columbia, in giving it my 
saat: sy Saresmcnt ts Toet aay iene Arne || thundered from the Vatican, in the palmiest days || cordial support, | deem myself gbeying the jy. 
gress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, woule ; . s | : ; : ; 
be a violetion of G6 tabled Seuditiods of the cession, =| of papal power, ever uttered a more blighting | {uaceoes: of my eh yy in her seventh rego- 
just cause of alarm to the slaveholding States, and have a || Curse, or assumed with bolder hand the vicege- | lation, she pots with pride and satisfaction to 
direct and inevitable tendency to distarb and endanger the || rency of God, : | the conciliatory feeling which pervaded the con. 
Og Rietodl Cibidinetely: Tika tie Bins of Marjane | Lam constrained by these considerations, in the || vention which framed the Federal Constitution, 
loves and values the Union, for the glories of the past, the || P@Me of the people whom | have the honor to rep- | and invokes the same spirit to preside over ani 


happiness of the present, and the bigh destinies of the fu. || resent, to protest against such injustice, and to || direct our distracted councils. 


ture; and she believes no truly American and patriotic || avow their inflexible hostility to such a basis of | In commenting upon this compromise, an bon- 
heart would wish to disturb the great compromises which || settlement 
have made, and can alone sustain and preserve it; or would || : 


| orable member from New Hampshire | Me. Teck} 
willingly use the powers of the Federal Government for the Of the other plans submitted, time does not per- || deemed ita misfortune that the Whig party bad 
purpose of oppressing or trampling upon the rights and in- || Mit a minute examination and comparison. The || been governed by great men for the last lorty yeors, 
terests of any of the States, 


ote ty Oe aha a ali ut || committee are familiar with their distinctive fea- | and in his ardor was understood to pray thai God 
TH. esotved unantmousty in ye territories e i . ,ons oe 1 i 

United States belong to the several Biates of this Union, || {Ute2- The first proposes the admission of Cali | would take the most. gifted of gifted men to his 
and the Congress of the United States cannot rightfully paxs | fornta alone, as a State, without modifying in any | bosom. For my part, Mr. Chairman, though no 
ony law, or do any act which is calculated to prevent or || respect her representation or boundaries, and leav- || enthusiast, I regard it as a benign interposition of 


deter the citizens of the said States from removing to, and | || Providence, that the great hight of former days has 


rep || ing the Territories of Utah and New Mexico in 
setling with their property of every description, upon said . 


territories. their present position, until they shall .dopt con- | been preserved to guide us in this hour of ditiicully 
Sxvenra. Resolved unanimously, That we weur with | Stitutions, and apply for admission as States, The | and danger. A misfortune that the Whig party 


pride and satisfaction, to the conciliatory and friendly feel- second (although not now under consideration) is || should be led by such a man! * Has the honorabie 
ing that pervaded the council board of the Old Thirteen 


Staves when Our present sforious Coristitution was made ; that known as the compromise bill of the Senate— || member forgotten the inestimable services of that 
and, following the onunagle then set by our fathers, we | ® Plan matured by the conjoint deliberation and ||.genius? Has he forgotten that his voice roused 


would, in thix our day of diffieulty and trial, invoke a simi- || patriotic devotion of the most eminent members of || the dormant energies of our infant Republic to 
lar apirit to attend the distracted councils of the Federal 


Uthees but ieee il ea agees sla. wedetg orp that body, and approved, ‘in the progress of de- | geapple with the mistress of the seas, and strung 
cntaites invoeation, it is Dod WF Carden: End dn poopie | bate, by others whose lives are a guarantee that || the nerves of those who struck for ** free trade and 
of the United States, that we should deciare that Maryland | the Republic shail suffer no wrong. 





|| sailor’s rights”’ in the war of 1812? that his voice 
wil take her position with her southern sisters, in the main- | The peculiar merit of this project is, that all the || animated our armies, and secured victory to our 
tenance of the Constitution, with all its compromises, the || controverted points between the North and South || feeble fleets? 1t was his voice first hailed the Re- 
Pass vigneee of the Union, and the vindication of her own |) are incjuded and adjusted; mutual concession marks || publics of the south, and almost called them into 


Hiewta. Resolved unanimously, That our Senators in || every clause, The spirit of ‘* union for the sake || being. His name is now echoed in the cloud- 
Congress aod our Represeniauves be requested to act in | of the Union’’ pervades the Whole. 


ped he f || capped Cordilleras, and dies away but to be 
conformity to the foregoing resoiutions, , ied || i ada, Greece, sur- 
Wisse. fessted eecaitissy. Thar vac Govornte Wt Uile oe es and parent jenn whien pn 1 repre ie the ae * —— ae aed 
State be requested to transmit a copy of the foregoing reso- || ‘© COMpromise Dill 1s before the committee and || rounded by orien espotism, g 

lutions to the Executive of eweh of the States of this Union, | the country. If it has not met with a cordial ap- } as her benefactor. When his country forgeis lis 


with she request that the same be laid before their respect- || proval in this body, (as has been intimated,) I || services, may | forget 1 am an American. ' 
wa Wipreccusaliearse Geeoke to each of our Senators | have reason to believe it is cordially weleome to Alluding to that Senators’s bold and graphic 
We herehy certify, that the aforegoing is a true copy of || the hearts of the people. They have hailed, it as || figure, illustrative of the dissensions which divide 
ceriain resolutions which passed hoth branebes of the Gen | the ark of safety: the olive branch which denoted || us, that honorable member said the very boys and 
eral Assembly, at December session, 1849, i} the subsiding of the waters. i 
jer pe at the city of Aunapolis, this 28h |) py i, platform is broad and firm enough for all 
a v9 «GEORGE G. BREWER, _who are willing to legislate (in the language of || try. May their smiles never be dimmed by tears. 
Clerk Howse Delegates, Maryland, || New York) * for the tranquillity and safety of the If they laugh, it is the laugh of ignorance, of de- 

JOS. H. ceo moe na, || United States,” on such liberal principles as will || luded security—the silly laugh of children ince- 

‘ wen ek ey || give satisfaction to its respective’members. pable of appreciating the condition of the country. 

_ The 6th resolution, the coramittee will perceive, | One of the opponents of this amendment [Mr. || Men,cannot laugh—men who, like ourselves, have 
is but the reéoaciment of the doctrine of 1788, ampli- / Meacuam] has urged, that it was the indefeasible || seen and felt the crater on which we stood heaving 
fied and applied to the present condition of affairs. | right of this House to vote upon every proposi- || with the throes of volcanic action. Can we so 


Then, Congress resolved that it be earnestly recom- | tion singly, and on its own merits; that to vote |! soon forget the tumultuous and disorganized con- 
mended to those States who have claims to the weste:m | against the admission of California alone, would 


dition of this House a few months since—the in- 

country, to pass such laws, and give their delegates in | be like shutting the ports upon a gallant ship just || tense excitement and imminent danger of personel 
Congress such powers, as may effect remove the | entering from an outward voyage, and grappling || collisions on this floor—the general apprehension 
only obstacle to a final ratification of the articles of | to her hulks, incapable of motion. '| that this Hall might, be the scene of a giadiatorial 
confederation, and that the Legislature of ee | itis the indefeasible right of the representatives || drama, the precursor of civil war—the deep dis- 
land, be earnestly requested to authorize her dele- || of the people to model their legislation according || trast which prevented the election of subordinate 
gates in Congress, to subscribe to the said articles. || to the exigency of the times. No act of legisla- || officials lest they might be tainted with the leprosy 
Then, in the midst of danger and cama the | tion can be so isolated as to have no relations, an- || of slavery, or aboliuonism, and:prove recreant \0 
North as wellas the South, sought our alliance, | tecedent or subsequent. An infinite chain of eause || the Northor tothe South? Are these not wounds 
and considered us as rs. Then, to propitiate, || and effect pervades the whole. In this instance, | upon the body politic, the Union? Even now, 





girls in the galleries of the Senate laugh when 
| they heat-of the five bleeding wounds of the conn- 








and perpetuate the- Union, the property to be | there is a political as well as moral connection. the gentleman from New Hampshire complains 
wrested from the common enemy was conceded The Terruories of California, Utah, and New || that all useful legislation is suspended; that the 
to be-commeon property. || Mexico, are literally cognati; children of the same || looms and forges are silent and deserted; that the 

Now, when the peril is past, i 


and property has birth; brought into being, as subjects of legal-|| people ery in vain for protection and relief from 
been wrested from the common enemy, by com- | action, by the same t aniinged ovation tt burdens. Whence this sus 
mon efort, common treasure, and common blood, | 


, ‘| treaty of Guadal dalgo, Th ights | this disregard of great public interests? use 
the North would encumber it. with conditions | and stants Pee bape gee, nie ieee ee 


tions attach to each; they should be, in the perpetuity of the Union 


pre confi n : 
ually, objects of our solicitude and care. The s been shaken; because atte ene presenta piese of 
mission of one separately, without stipulation || the people here assembled | to embellish, 


which render it inaccessible and valueless to the 
South. You propose no restriction, you say, but 
only provide that involuntary servitude shall not 












ca Fas | tnd epoca eee tea anata | Se See coer aii ot 
— ee ee and equality of the others, But, above all, tl when is ite 

{s it no restriction to be compelled to part with etermined design of some statesmen, if not || threatening its existence ? " thea, 
the great mass of your property before ee of the North, to ingraft upon the newly- || in the language of ai xd Kentuck- 
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on, with slight modification, and as much truth 
) eloquence as when originally uttered, ** the | 
rt of the’Union is bruised, but not broken.” 
When a member from Pennsylvania. [Mr. Sre- | 
ens] yitered the sentiment so frequently com- || 
pented on, that a cordon of free States should be 
jrawn around the slave States, and athe latter be | 
ihus forced to Manumission, I considered it an eb- || 
ylition of that ardor which often prompts the lips 
o utter what :he heart does not approve. But 
yen another member from that State (Mr. Howe] 
ated and endorsed the sentiment, avowing it | 
io be the common opinion and design of the | 
Whigs and Democrats of the North, to draw this 
cordon around us, and force us to manumit our 
saves, my blood boiled with indignation. 1 trem- 
pled for the safety of the Union. A conspiracy | 
more monstrous and abhorrent to civilized man | 
could not be conceived. Force us to manumis- 











sion! What is it but to force ua to fraternity and | 
amalgamation with the negro race, or to an ex- | 


erminating, servile war; a war in which there 
would be no quarter, no prisoners—victory or 
death—in which the South, like ancient Sparta, | 
must strangle the children born in her own bosom. 
No portion of the North can entertain so nefarious 
a purpose. I rejoice, for the sake of human na- 
wre, that the sentiment is disavowed by many 
noble-minded men of the North—that I have it in | 
my power to show, by documents emanating from 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, that her citizens 
are libelled by ascribing to them such intentions, 
The committee on the judiciary, of the House of 
Representatives of Pennsylvania, in a late report, 
which | understand has been since adopted, use | 
the following language: 
« We cannot, perhaps, better set forth the Pennsylvania 
feeling on the subject of our federal relations, than by 
making the following extract from the inaugural address of 
asecent chief magistrate of the Commonwealth, (Governor | 
PorteR,) on his induction into office, in January, 1839; the 


sentinents contained in which, met an almost unanimous | 
response fiom Our citizens: 

“The position which our Commonwealth occupies, as a 
member of the Union, should never be lost sight of. For 
whilst, as to all the purposes not delegated to the General 
Government, she is an independent sovereignty, yet as to | 
all granted to the Confederation or Union, she must exercise 
her authorities in subordination to the General Government, | 
evineing a proper regard for, and subordination to, that Gov- | 
erament, in all things properly pertaining to it. ‘The govern- 
ments of the States should ever exercise a careful vigilance 
for the preservation of their own rights, that the objeets of 
the Confederation may be fairly effected, and the harmony 





of the system of government, without parallel in ancient or 
modern times, be preserved in all its beauty and symmetry. ’ ; 
“Itis not sufficient that there should be a cold compliance || while there is a hope of voluntary reparation. \] 


in terms with the letter of our Constitution; there should || 


be a proper national feeling of brotherhood kept up; we 
should exhibit, in all our conduct, that we are members of 
agreat and powerful Union of free States, who have made 
certain terms and conditions by way of mutual concession 
and compromise, in Order to promote the general good of 
the whole. The old articles of confederation, as well as 
the present Constitution of the United States, were the te- 
sults of these feelings and these concessions and com- 
promises. A due regard to that good faith which should 
ever characterize the conduct of republican States, would 
seem to require that a contract or compact of union thus 
—s should be kept not only inviolate in terms, but in spirit 


“When the infant States of the Union united ther in 
the Revolution, for the common defence, Gade oe feeble 
bonds of the old Confederation, and when necessity drove us 
to form something more definite and binding—which brought 
about the Constitution of 1788—involuntary servitude was 
the subject of much discussion, argument, and concession. 
It was tinally disposed of in the manner pointed out in the 
latter instrument. ‘To agitate the question anew, when it 
Was thus satisfactorily seted, is not only unwise and im- 
politic, but it is a virtual breach of' good d faith to our bretiren 
of the South, and an unwarrantable inierference with their 
domestic relations and institutions, and is calealated to do 
— injury to the African race, there held in servitude, 
* whom in her policy, and within her own Penn- 
*y'vania has always showa a becoming sympathy. I can 
hever, in the official station which I occupy, consent to 
ben uanaace @ course which may jeopard the peace and 
per ie ef = Union, without answeting any good pur- 
oe e € it shall meet with no encouragement at 
. These are the noble, patriotic, and truly Amer- 
lean sentiments, which the judiviary committse 
of the House of Re ntatives of Pennsylvania 
declare ‘‘set forth the Pennsylvania 





feeling on the subject of our federal relations.” 
These are the ergumenta used by therm for repeal- 
off 80 much of their Jegislation as prohibited their 
cers from aiding in the execution of the pro- 
a e Constitution of the United States, 
fugu : ton 3, for the recapture 
hate ams repeal which, they say, ‘* would 
a ency upon with 
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hail. the sentiments now avowed and recently |, 


'| placed to overturn her domestic institutions. 
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our sister States, and show they are willing to '| South be drawn from other ports than those of the 
make some sacrifices for the peace and safety of ‘North? Is New England the workshop’ of the 
the Union.” j , world?) Need we buy any fabric in a State whose 

Mr. Chairman, the committee on the judiciary, || citizens combine against us? Are there not col- 
of the House of Representatives of Pennsylvgnia, 


E | leges and scholars enough at home, to rear our 
have spoken and acted wisely; their advice and rising youth? Must your employees, your teach- 


example have had a most soothing influence upon _ ers, your preachers, your manufacturers, be drawn 
the exasperated feelings of the South, and allayed | from the northern States? The South, though 
in a great seayse the irritation excited by the un- | Constituting but a third of the numerical strength 
friendly legislation to which they refer. We are | of Congress, need not fear annihilation. In pro- 
no longer disposed to recollect or recall the in portion a& the number of States is multiplied, so 
stanees in which a different feeling was manifested |, will their interests be diversified. The rising 
by the Legislature and citizens of that State, but | powerof California may be a counterpoise to the 
increasing power of the North, What have we 
to fear from a great State on the Pacific? Sho 
will be our natural ally; she must have cotton and 
sugar from the Mississippi and Texas. Her pop- 
ulation will be no propagandists; they will find im 
her own borders, and the isles of the ocean, verge 





adopted there (as [ am informed) as the harbinger |, 
of peace and good will. Which are we to regard |, 
as the exponents of public sentiment in that State: |, 
the committee and the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia, or the two members of that State in this Hall, | 
who have announced sentiments so hostile to the | 8nd scope enough for the most expanded philan- 
spirit and preservation of the Union? || thropy. 

In the series of resolutions which I have sent to | cede aieetinamiaa 
| the desk, the General Assembly of Maryland has | ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


clearly and candidly declared the objects of the || — 
pace of the District of Columbia, and the limit--, SPERCH OF MR. F. McMULLEN. 
OF VIRGINIA, 


The stranger who is welcomed to a hospitable 


tent of the parties, The object was the creation | 
: Satrurpay, June 8, 1850 
neutral or sacred territory, where the Government + wr: 
Maryland, being a slave State, without any pur- | the Constitution of California. 
'| gling for along time, | have at last had awarded to 
himself at home, “for all he wants is his,’’ might | fear that at least | shall myself regret that | 
as the General Government assume to manumit || committee. | have made no notes from which to 
1 / 
sion. \| speceh ready for the press before its delivery. 


ations resulting from the end in view, and the in- |, 
of a permanent seat of Government. The District | In rue House or Represenratives, 
was designed to be the Elis of the Confederacy, a | 
| might reside, and Congress assemble, without dan- | yesh ges of the ed on the state of the 
| ger of being overawed by the power ofany State. || nion, on the President’s Message transmitting 
| pose of prospective emancipation, never designed | Mr. McMULLEN said: 
to cede a fulerum on which a lever might be || Mr. Cuainman: It appears, sir, that after strug- 
| me the right to address this committee, But, sir, 
roof, midst storm and tempest, and bade to feel || before I shall have taken my seat, I very much 
| as well apply a torch to the thatch which protected | have even now obtained the floor. I am, sir, 
| him, and justify his act by the words of welcome, || wholly and entirely unprepared to address this 
the slaves of the District of Columbia, under the || speak, much less have I, as is the custom here 
| terms used in the Constitution or the ucts of ces- || with many gentlemen, I believe, written out my 
Congress will recognize in the firm yet moder- || Unlike, sir, aimost every gentleman on both sides 





ate language of the resolutions, that conscious || of this House, | do not intend to speak especially 
, courage which scorns to menace, or be menaced. || for my constituents. 
| Maryland is indignant at the wrongs which her || _ Sir, this is one of the most important questions 
| citizens have sustained, but she does not bring her |; that is now, or that has been for the last twenty 
complaints here to disturb the public peace. She || years, agitating this great nation, I have listened, 
could enroll a long list of grievances; she forbears | sir, with patience to gentlemen on both sides of 
the House, who have taken part in the discussion 
| She expects Congress to exercise its constitu- || of this great question, lt was not my purpose 
tional powers to prevent their repetition; if Con- |, originally, to have participated at all in this dis- 
| gress fail, she will adopt such means as the ocea- || cussion. When [left home I had roarked out for 
| sion demands. All that the Constitution guaran- || myself a course far different from the one | am 
| ties to her, she will demand; all that it requires of || pursuing. { was then aware, as Lam nowsthata 
her, she will perform. When a casus belli occurs, ‘| young member should introduce himself to the 
she will be found assuming a tenable position: not || House of Representatives for the first session or 
defending those which put her in the wrong. '| two, as a silent member. Sir, some of my seniors 
Congress has the unquestionable power to ad- || in this House have almost regarded it ag an in- 
mit new States:—when and how, are questions of || trusion for a young member to come here for the 
expediency, to be determined by circumstances. || first time, and presume to address the Flouse of 
No injudicious cxercise of a constitutional power || Representatives. But, Mr. Chairman, under this 
will induce the State of Maryland to secede. She || Constitution of ours, not only the young members, 
will only withdraw herself from the Union when '| but the youngest member on this floor has rights 
the Federal Government violates its constitutional ,| in common with you, sir, and the senior merabers. 
powers for purposes of oppression, or perverts | And I shall on this occasion claim the right to 
acknowledged powers to the same uses. exercise my privilege of addressing you, in com- 
Maryland recognizes no necessary antagonism || mon with those of greater experience. 
between herself and other States; she believes in But, sir, I regret that the people of that portion 
no malicious combinations against her citizens or || of Virginia which | have the honor to represent 
her institutions in any integral portion of the |} will be heard on this occasion so feebly, 1 regret 
Union. She is aware there are combinations ofin- || that they have not an abler mouth-piece, through 
dividuals actuated by motives before adverted to, || whom to declare their sentiments. And I should 


against domestic slavery, yet she relies upon the || not now trespass upon the time of the committee, 
had it not been for the speech of my honorable 


arantees of the Constitution, and the integrity of of 1 t 
the masses in those States where the combinations || colleague from the Wheeling district; and if I 
exist, to counteract or suppress them. If these || should fail on this occasion to do justice to the 
fail, she will do as our ancestors did: suspend all || subject, or to myself, I shall transfer the blame to 
trade with the hostile States, concentrate her pat- || the shoulders of my worthy colleagne. Ido not 
ronage on friendly es, sizangaber herself at || now propose to address the people of my district 
home, fill up her arsenals, enroll her men, but still || with the view of defining my position. The peo- 
adhere to the Constitution. Let the breach come || ple whom I have the honor to represent under- 

stand fully and completely my views upon this 


from the other side. Encourage free trade, build , a t 
great question. It is the custom in that on 


our own ships, prefer Southern ; these and Uf 
of the Oid Dominion from which I come, for can- 


other obvious expedients are still left us, before 
the die is cast. - || didates for public favor not only to present their 


| 








If the t es of trade, as we are told, are || views to the ple in the form of circulars, but 
sroiliiend ta, the South, may not the South direct || to canvass their districts. We have to ride and 
their destination? Cannot the supplies of the || stamp it all through the district. And if there is 
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stump speeches through his district more than 
another, 1am that man. And, sir, I discussed the 
question fully and fairly, so far as my capacity 
enabled me to do so. attention was confined 
to this subject almost jsobesivdy. 

I desire you then, sir, as 1 desire this commit- 
tse, to understand that I am not speaking for 
Buncombe; nor shall I write out what I shall say 
to-tiay, in reference to this ett but, sir, | hope 
tie reporters will take down all that I do say. 

| desire your attention, sir, and the atteption of 
the committee, and I desire the attention more 
particularly of gentlemen on the other side of the 
Hiouse, while | go into a comparison of notes 
with them. I desire to meet them upon this ques- 
tion directly, face to face, that we may understand 
each other. Let us compare our views, and see 
if we cannot do something to relieve this country, 
this great and glorious country, which is laboring, 
at present, under the infliction of disease,—a can- 
cer or tumor on the body politic. Sir, my ambi- 
tion would be to stand here to-day, indeed we do 
stand in the attitude of great national physicians. 
The body politic is diseased,—is sick well-nigh 
unto death. Something must be done, or we shall 
lose this great patient. But, it is said that the 
great physician is in the other end of the Capitol, 


(i allude to the Committee of Thirteen,) that it is | 
to that quarter that we are to look for relief in this | 


great emergency. 

Before attempting to discuss the merits of this 
question, | must be permitted to pay a passing no- 
tice to the gentleman from Missouri, who last 
addressed the committee, I feared that you would 
not have given me the floor, but | am aware that 
your purpose is to alternate the speeches between 
the two parties and the two sections of the Union, 
and the gentleman from Missouri, if not an out- 
and-out Free-Soiler, is nevertheless, if a southern 
man, at least a southern man with northern prin- 
ciples, and consequently ought to be replied to by 
asouthern man; hence your sense of justice awarded 
to me the floor. But t am, sir, almost inclined to 
regret that I have assumed the task, or having as- 
sumed it, that I do not feel able to give to that hon- 
orable gentleman such a reply as his most singular 
course seems to demand. e have heard much, 
sir, during the discussion of this California ques- 
tion, about the interposition of the President! We 
have heard it declared that the object of the Presi- 
dent was not to settle this question of the admission 
of California now, but to let it pass by, and be de- 
ferred, We have been told that in the presidential 
canvass, which resulted much to his satisfaction 
in placing him in the presidential chair, that he 
was ran in the North asa northern man, and in 
the South as a southern man; that he was non- 
committal on all the great questions of the day; 
that he was represented at the North as a man hav- 
ing northern principles though a southern man, 
and at the South that he must be true to her inter- 
ests, as he was the owner of three or four hundred 
siaves. It was important, then, to General Tay- 
lor, that this bitter cup of the Wilmot proviso 
should pass away fromhim. But I very shrewdly 
suspect that there were others who had a finger in 
this pie besides General Taylor. And if it were 
not unparliamentary to speculate upon the motives 
of men, I should beg to be allowed to refer to a 
grave and distinguished gentleman in the other 
wing of this Capitol, who has occupied a seat there 
for many years, who desires to bring California, 
before this session of Con closes, into the 
Union. I allude to the course of the honorable 
Tuomas H. Benton. I suspect that that gentle- 
man was instrumental in bringing about the state 
of things which now exists. And if | were al- 
lowed wo judge of individual motives, I think | 
could satisfy this House that, if he had nothing to 
do with it directly, yet that he had something to do 
with it indirectly. 

The gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Puecrs] en- 
deavored to-day to prove, by quoting from the col- 
umnsof the **Union,’’ that the Democratic party in 
the last Congress were not only in favor of admit- 
ting Califorsia, but in favor of the Preston bill, The 

entleman read to the committee various extracts 
irom Mr. Ritchie’s paper, What was his object 
in doing 80? Was it to build up and increase the 
strength of the Democratic ? No, sir; no. 
The gentleman's object evidently Was, to injure the 
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now in Congress one man who rode and made 
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party, but Mr. Ritchie. And, sir, the gentleman, 
|| when he came to be closely pressed, declared that 
|| a large portion of the southern Democracy voted 

for this bill of Mr. Preston. And when the gen- 

tleman from Illinois [Mr. Wentwortn] suggested 

that it had the Wilmot proviso attached to it, oh! 

then he said that was the reason why they did 
| not vote for it. Did not the gentleman from Mis- 
rouri tell you that southern Democratic members 
of Congress were in favor of the bil introduced 
by Mr. Preston, and voted for it? but oh! (said he,) 
it was in Committee of the Whole, and their votes 
were not recorded, and | cannot now, therefore, 
prove the fact. Then, sir, when the gentleman 
from Illinois came forward ‘and stated that the 
Wilmot proviso was attached to that bill, the gen- 
tleman then immediately tacked about, and en- 
deavors to exculpate himself from his glaring 
inconsistency! What was the object of the gen- 
tleman? 1 will not say that he designedly did this 
gross injustice to the South; but let the facts go to 
the country; and I want the gentleman, in writing 
out his speech, to put this faet in, ‘that he said 
| *thata large portion of the South voted for the 
|| * bill of Mr. Preston, and then admitted to the gen- 
| *tleman from Illinois, that because the Wilmot 
| * proviso was attached to it, they did not vote for 


j 


| gentleman from Missouri will fail to affect, in the 
| least degree, the standing or reputation of the 
| venerable and distinguished editor of the Union,” 
| Mr. Ritchie has been the organ of the Democratic 
| party for rey yoore. That he may sometimes 
we, erred, his friends will not pretend to deny; 
| but take his course of conduct in the main, thirdiigh- 
| out a long life, spent in the public service, and I 
undertake to say, to-day, that he has done as 
| much good, and as well deserves the gratitude of 
| his country, as any editor that has ever lived, or 
robably ever will live. That is my opinion, sir. 
ut the gentleman from Missouri has made a 
speech here to-day, which, when it reaches his 
constituents, ought to nail him to the counter, as 
a counterfeit for the residue of his natural life. 
What is it?) What did he tell you? Oh, sir, he 
made an eloquent appeal to the Wilmot proviso 
portion of the House not to insist on the proviso; 





it.” The gentleman from Missouri is certainly 
| putting forth astrange doctrine, when he stated that 
'| Mr. Ritchie was acting inconsistently in advoca- 
| ting the adjustment of this question; for the ques- 
| tion is very different now to what it was then. 1 
tell that gentleman, and J tell the committee, that 
| Mr. Ritchie stands preéminently high—far too 
| high to be reached by the envious shafts of the 
| gentleman from Missouri. And the attacks of the 
! 
| 
| portion of nt to 
| not to insist on that which is unconstitutional, or 
| if not unconstitutional, which will do great injury 
| to the countr 

Mr. PHELPS. I conceive that the gentleman 
misapprehends the tenor of the remarks that I 
made. I declared it to be my ae that the 
Wilmot proviso was not warranted by the Consti- 
tution. | cannot yield my opinion to gentlemen 
of the North who declare that they believe that 
the Mexican laws are still in force in the territories 
which we have acquired from Mexico. But | said 
that if they were sincere in that belief, they would 
abstain from urging the adoption of the Wilmot 

|| proviso; that they would abstain from pressing 

|| wpon the Congress of the United States the pas- 
sage of a law which I believed, and which the 
South believed to be unconstitutional, and which 
all believed to be inexpedient. That was what I 
said. 

Mr. McMULLEN. If the gentleman had 
waited until I had concluded the sentence which I 
had bat commenced, he would not have had occa- 

sion to interrupt me. Sir, | intend to show, or at 
least endeavor to show, that while the gentleman 
from Missouri, and others with whom he acts on 
this floor, look upon the Wilmot proviso as uncon- 


stitutional, d s, and inexpedient, yet, sir, 
that he and they are in favor of the President’s 


lan. 

e Mr. PHELPS. The gentleman is mistaken. 
Mr. McMULLEN. ell, then, what is the 
gentleman in favor of? 

Mr. PHELPS. I had nothing to say in regard 
to the President’s plan of non-action. I say that 
my constituents are in favor of the admission of 
California as she is, and they are ready to adjust 


ts. 


Mullen. 


Democratic party; and not only the Democratic |; all matters in dispute betwee 


| from sa anythi this 
to the course taken by the Senator 


Ho. OF Reps. 
ee 


n the N 
South, and to remove all the iltke of ot nd the 


difficulty, in accordance with the prine; t 
Constitution. And ifany plan cond eee oF the 
by which the matters in diapsine might beadien® 
it would receive my support. That is What e ~y 
I did not refer to President's plan, nor bey 
plan of the select committee of the Senate = 
cause I do not yet know what shape that pian > 
“Me MeMOLLEN Wii . 
r. Mc , ill the centle 

me to ask him a question ? Date he Awd 
would vote for the admission of California in, 
vance of the settlement of the otier Gutttion ; 

Mr. PHELPS. In relation to that maue, 
expect to vote for the admission of Califurnia’ f 
there is nothing else in the bill. . 

Mr. McMULLEN. That is all I want to know 
from the gentleman. Now, although | am “4 
lawyer, I tell the gentleman and the South, and the 
whole country, that he is, ipso faelo, going indirec:. 
ly for the Wilmot proviso. ‘The interdict of gja. 
very in the California constitution can and doe 
possess no legal vaiidity, unless it be by the aetion 
of Congress sanctioned and approved, and by going 
for the admission of California alone, the gentle. 
man confirma—in effect enacts, the Wilmor pro- 
viso, without equivalent or compensation to the 
South. Now I desire to call the attention of th, 
committee, and the remark applies equally to m 
colleague, [Mr. Haymonp,] to this point. W)jj 
any gentleman tell me that if we take up Califor. 
nia as an isolated question and admit her into the 
Union, and do not furnish territorial governments 
for Utah and New Mexico, those territories w;\j 
not follow the example thus set them in the case 
| of California, and that we shall not have them 
| coming to us and applying for admission as States 


| 


with a like interdict 

Mr.PHELPS. The gentleman desires to know 
whether, in the event that there is no provision 
made for giving territorial governments to the 
people of Uiah and New Mexico, I would yore 
for the admission of California. 1 declare freely 
that I would do so. And | ask him now if he 
would vote against the admission of California 
into the Union, in the event that the bill does not 
contain a provision for the establishment of terri- 
torial governments for Utah and New Mexico? [ 
ask him, if he would keep California out of the 
Union until you have two other slave States ready 
to be admitted? 

Mr. McMULLEN. I shali most assuredly 
vote against the admission of California, unless she 
is brought in in connection with the settlement of 
the other questions in controversy. 

Mr. PHELPS. Then you will vote against the 
admission of California until there is a slave Siac 
to be set against her? 

Mr. MeMULLEN. That is a question that 
will not arise. Disguise the matter as you may, 
when you come to take the question before the 
people, the practical, common-sense people of the 
country, and tell them that you are in favor of the 
admission of California without an adjustment at 
the same time of all the pending questions, they 
ae not fail to administer to you a wholesome re- 

ke. 

Mr. PHELPS, I told the people of my (is- 
trict that L was in favor of admitting California. 

Mr. McMULLEN. But in advance of the 
settlement of the other questions? ‘That is the 

int. Go home to the people, ang tell them, 0b' 
aia not give a government to the people of Uteh 
or of New Mexico, because I could not get such 
government without the Wilmot proviso being &- 
tached to it, and | had to leave those territories, 
therefore, without governments. Aye, but you 
might as well have voted for the Wilmot provis0, 
as to have permitted California to come in, leaving 
New Mexico and Utah without territorial govern 
ments. Mr. Benton s the President in his 


“‘non-action”” policy, and the practical bearing of 

both is to Fes eit te te Wilt provi. 
Mr. PHELPS. I have ery abstained 

i n reference 
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of the Congress of the United States to provide | 


territorial governments for New Mexico and Utah, | 
wichout the Wilmot ~proviso being attached to | 
tne McMULLEN.. I find, sir, that the -allu- 
sion | made has placed the gentieman in rather an 
enbarrassing position. Bat, sir, depend upon it, 
the people of this country will take this view of 
stion, that those Representatives who will 
yote for the admission of California in advance of 
the settlement of the other questions, are no longer 
worthy of their confidence. They might just as 
well come up to the work, and meet these ques- 
tions at once, for they will have to be met. Sir, 
it is evident that the design is to allow New 
Mexico and Utah to follow the example of Cali- | 
fornia in the formation of a State constitution, and | 
to endeavor to bring them into the Union as States. 
Does any gentleman doubt this? If any one 
doubts it, let me give him a little testimony upon 
this point. I will call the attention of the committee 
for a moment to some evidence. Look at the gen- 
eman from New York, (Mr. Duer:] what has he 
told you? What is his design in reference to this 
matter? That gentleman declared to the House 
and the country, that he was in favor of the Wil- 
mot proviso; that he was a Wilmot proviso man; 
but, said he, 1 shall not do anything now. It 
would be impolitic to press it now. 








| 
| 
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. gentlemen has occupied is, that it is the duty Houses, that the Mexican laws are in force in the 


‘ever the American flag waves, there we have a | 


| 


: Why is it | 
impolitic? Why, said he, if I can get all I desire | 
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territories; and we have been told bz anotnes por- || 
tion, that they are not in force. e have been } 
told by one portion of the members, that where- 


| 





) tight to go, with every description of property || 
| that we may possess. Such, sir, is my opinion. | 
If the doctrine laid down by both parties be a | 
true doctrine, that to the victors belong the spoils, || 
and if we, the victors, who have acquired this ter- || 
ritory from Mexico by the expenditure of our |, 
blood and treasure, are compelled to take with it | 
| unjust laws which are in violation of the Consti- fl 
| tution of the United States, we are in a worse con- || 
dition than before this territory fell into our hands. | 
But [ will tell gentlemen, that if | go into this new || 
country with my property, | shall go withoutany || 
apprehension as to the safety of that property, for |, 
I shall confidently look to the Judiciary to protect || 
me in the possession and enjoyment of my rights |, 
| as a citizen of the United States, as guarantied to || 
_ me by the Constitution. 








| 


It is the duty of Con- || 
gress to furnish territorial governments for Utah |) 
and New Mexico. It is made the duty of Con- |, 
'| gress, by the Constitution, ‘‘to dispose of, and make | 
‘all needful rules and regulations respecting, the 
‘ territory or other property belonging to the United 
|| § States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be 
|| *so construed as to prejudice any claims of the 
* United States, or of any particular State.” 

Now it will not be denied that all citizens of the | 





| 


| erp population, 
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rapacity. You threaten to spread. the Wilmot 


proviso over it, to prevent the South from carrying 
thither her property; and if you should not be able 
to do that, you threaten to pour in there a north- 
carrying with chem their inveterate 
prejudices against the institutions of the South, 
and to exclude slaves therefrom forever. 

L had intended to reason with the North, and to 
ask them to come forward and let us argue the 
question together to-day. Have we of the South 
ever asked for the passage of any law wrong in 
itself, or have we sought the adoption of any legis- 
lative act in violation of the Constitution? | pause 
for ananswer. . Have we ever urged any measure 
injurious to the rights or odious to the feelings of 
the North? I wait for a reply. You are silent 
as death. We have never adopted such a course; 
yet you now desire to attach the Wilmot proviso 
to the new territories, and thus destroy all the 
rights of the South. Examine the Constitution 
of the United States: where do you find any war- 
rant to do this? lask any man to put his finger 
on any Clause in the Constitution which gives the 
authority to Congress to prohibit the owners of 
slaves from carrying their property with them 
into the territories. You may search for such a 
clause, and you will search in vain until the sun 


|| rise and set no more. No, sir, it can never be 


found; and I bid you beware, you Whigs, you 
Free-Soilers, and you Democrats, who have suf- 



























fered yourselves to be deluded by the Free-Soilers 
|| United States have the right to hold negro prop- |) —I bid you all beware how you swallow the gilded 
erty; and I suppose that they have the right to | pill, The Whigs, | know, are always ready to 
dispose of that property. Is there any man who || wwist the Constitution to their purposes; they can 


without the Wilmot proviso, I will not press it. 
Did not the gentleman give the House to under- 
stand, that by taking the plan of the President 










he would get practically, though not in fact, the 
Wilmot proviso? He took this view of the ques- 
tion: He would not press the Wilmot proviso, 
because he could effect all that he desired, and all 
that could be effected by the Wilmot proviso 
iiself, by adopting the plan of the President. | 
Will he, or any of his friends, dispute that? Weil, | 
then, in dismissing him from my consideration, | | 
turn again to the gentleman from Missouri. 

When he goes home to his constituents, will he \ 


1} 


} 





pretends to be a lawyer, who will tell me that I | 
shall not be at liberty to take my negroes to the | 
territories, and to dispose of them there? If any | 





| tariff, or anything else they please. 
| but be astonished when I see the Democratic Free- 


draw from it authority to establish a protective 
But | cannot 


lawyer should tell me so, I will tell him that he || Soilers claiming from it the authority to adopt the 
will never get any of my money in the shape of || Wilmot proviso. 


fees for his opinion, & 
stitution of the United States gives every citizen 
the right to go with his property into any and 
every territory of this Union. It was asserted by 
my colleague from the Richmond district, that the 





L hold it, sir, that the Con- \ 
|| collea 
| credit for making a very ingenious speech, and for 


I had almost forgotten to again allude to my 
gue from the Wheeling district, I give him 


| coming forward with all bis talents to support the 
| tottering fortunes of the present Administration. 


be justified in denouncing Mr. Ritchie and the || whole of this country belongs to the United States || He has come up boldly to defend it. He has 
southern Democracy, in order to sustain the fene- || as States, and not to the people of the United \\ done it adroitly. He tells us, that before the Pres- 


gale Senator from his State—that Senator who | 
deserted the South in the most critical period of | 
her history, a southern man with northern feel- | 
ings? 1 would to God, sir, that this traitorous 
Senator, a man whom I regard as a political | 
traitor, @ worse traitor to the South than Arnold 
or Hull, or than Judas Iscariot was to his Sa- 
viour—— 
Mr. Chairman, I have been drawn off from the || 
main purpose of my remarks. This, sir, as I 
have said, is a great question, and | now appeal 
to gentlemen: to bear with me for a few mo- | 
ments while, in my humble way, I proceed to | 
notice One or two other points connected with the | 
subject under consideration. The first thing to be | 


| 





States, and that the Government is only the trus- 
tee or agent for all the States, and is bound to re- 
spect the rights of each. If it were otherwise, how 
could the equality guarantied to the several States 
of this Union be secured? Let us look at the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States, 
which was framed by the wisest men of our coun- 


| 
| 


lived; and we shall find that one of the objects of | 
the framers was to put the several States of this 
Union on an equality, providing that no privilege 
| should be conferred on any one State which was 
| not given to another. Now, sir, if it could so hap- 
| pen as that the Wilmot proviso should be adopted 
| here, the States would no longer be equal. Have 





done by us as American statesmen, is to inquire || not the southern States contributed more than their 


whether we have the power, under the Constitu- 
tion, to do the thing we purpose to do. Have we | 
the constitutional power to seitie this question ?— | 
to settle itas it has-been proposed by some that | 
it shall be settled ? 
_ [shall not detain the committee long in present- 
ing my views on the constitutional question. I 
hold that this is a Government of limited and del- 
egaied powers. The Constitution points out dis- 
tinetly and emphatically the powers which this | 
Government may exercise in relation to the terri- 
tortes. Then, Mr. Chairman, have. we the power, 
I ask—have we the right, under the Constitution, 
to pass the Wilmot proviso? Gentlemen tell you 
that the Wilmot proviso will prove fatal to the in- 
terests of the South, and yet, the gentleman from 
Missouri, and those who act with him, are prac: 
tically going for it! 

The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Root] intro- 
duced the Wilmot proviso, which was. laid upon 
canes Senin vote. This was well cal- 
culated to lull the South into a fancied security. 
| consider that fact as doing great injustice to the 
South, because by it you sought to her into 
i, and when oecasion offered, you intended to 
usten the odious monster upon our 

We have heard much said in this and the other 
House, of the powers of this Government in the 
settlement of these. \ We have been 
told by one portion of .the members. of both. 








| 





due proportion of men and money im the late war 
with Mexico? Did they not send soldiers in the 
proportion of two to every one sent from the north- 
ern States, shedding two gallons of biood to their 


one? Did they not contribute to the expenses of | 


that war in the proportion of two or three dollars to 
every one dollar supplied by the Nort? Yes, sir, 
the South contributed this disproportionate amount, 
because the southern States are the raising and 
producing section; and the northern States are the 
manufacturing portion of the Union. Yet, not- 
withstanding this, we of the South acted with you 
throughout this war, as equal nen in the con- 
test with a common enemy. e went into that 
war as brethren, fighting in a common cause, 
shoulder to shoulder and side by side; and now, 
how are you disposed to act towards us? Are 
you acting towards us as honest men? No, you 
are pursuing such a course only aa might be ex- 
pected from a relentless enemy. There is usually 
a fraternal feeling among brethren; but I fear we 
may look in vain for it from the masses of the 
North. There are some noble and honorable ex- 
ceptions, [ am glad to confess; and I would that 
that and fraternal spirit which was wont 


to-animate their fathers might now pervade the | 


ic mind, and bring in its train the fruits.of a 
ie aeaeal You seek to take the 


universal b ! 
whole of the newly-acquired territory for your- 


selves,and we have not the power to restrain your 


try—the greatest men of the age in which they 


| 
} 





| ident had suggestedk his plan—his non-action 
| policy—the whole country was in a state of per- 
| plexity and confusion; but that the moment that 
| plan was announced, the confusion subsided, and 
| from one end of the country to the other the peo- 
ple were delighted. I should like to know how he 
| discoverd this. It may have delighted him, and 
hence he may have supposed that it delighted 
| everybody else. But I can tell my colleague, that 
| this scheme of the President fell upon southern 
| ears like the sound of a fire-bell in the dead of night. 
| It was felt with alarm throughout that entire 
| section of our country from which we both come; 
| for no one was ignorant of the extent of the power 
which the position of the Executive would enable 
him to exercise; and every one saw tiiat its exer- 
cise would be fatal to the interests of the South. 
And my friend and colleague makes a pathetic 
appeal to the North, and asks, ‘** Why will you 
Teeate in your determination to press the Wilmot 
proviso upon us?” I have talked with my col- 
|| league on the subject, and I have told him, in con- 
|| versation, that L would just aa soon give my vote 
\| for the Wilmot proviso at once, as for this plan 
|| which the President has recommended to us,, I 
|| would rather come out boldly, lke the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Duer,] and manfully meet 
the question, and openly vote for the Wilmot pro- 
viso, than give my vote for a measure which drops 
the name of the proviso, while it seeks to produce 
precisely the same effect. : 
|| My colleague said something about trading poli- 
|| ticians. I shall not enter into competitiva with 
'| him on this point. | am not about to go into any 
| examination of the capacity of men to carry on 
i that kind of trade. IL wil! only say, that either 
|| my colleague would be an overmatch for me in it, 
or else he has extraordinary luck, in his political 
course. Herepresentsa district of Virginia which 
gave General Cass a majority of seven hundred or 
eight hundred over General Taylor. Yet f find 
my colleague, a Whig, occupying a seat bere as a 
Representative of this same district. 1 will say, 
therefore, that he has had extraordinary luck. i 
think it unkind in him to charge any of us aa being 
trading politicians. LHe himeelf, it is well known, 
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is one of the most practical, ingenious, and lucky 
politicians in Virginia, Bat 1 have another pur- 

se tp accomplish in my reference to my colleague. 

wish to correct an erroneous impression which 
may have been made upon the minds of the com- 
mittee by his extraordinary speech relative to the 
influence of this Wheeling district. He has told 
you that his and the Fourteenth Congressional dis- 
trict contain about one-fifth of the whole of the 
white population of Virginia. Now, sir, if we ex- 
amine the census, it will be found that my congres- 
sonal district (the thirteenth) is one of the largest, 
in Vuginia. In one or two congressional districts 


So 


|| negroes to the people of the South, and now they 
| are preaching up to us their christian philanthropy, 


| whilst many of them are encouraging the escape 


|| of slaves from their owners; and when they escape, 


| and wé come among you for their return, and the 
| assertion of our constitutional rights, you protect 


| the negro in preference to your brother, the white 

man ! 

Many gentlemen of the North have frankly ad- 

| mitted that Congress has no right to interfere with 

|| slavery in the States, but they at the same time 
| vote for circumscribing slavery within its present 
limits; and thus effect, ndivecth 


only is there a larger portion of white population || confess they bave no right to do directly. You 


than in the one | represent. It cannot, therefore, 
be charged on me that | represent chiefly a negro 
population, 

IL will now say, Mr. Chairmas, ?':«* if this slave 
question were now an origina! « :. 
mé not a single slave track should *= tound on 
American soil so far as my vote could prevent it. 
But we have the institution established among us, 
and it cannot be touched without a violation of the 
guarantees given in the Constitution. We must 
stand by that Constitution; and if we desire to hand 
down this glorious fabric of free institutions to 
these who will come after us, we must adhere 
rigidly to its prescriptions. 

My cestleague has also referred to the fact of Mr. 
Van Puren’s declaration, that he would veto any 
bill whieh provided for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. Now if the present Ex- 
ecutive had come out boldly and declared that he 
would veto any bill which contained the Wilmot 
proviso, would notsuch a declaration have quieted 
and conciliated the South? But when, instead of | 
wking this manly and candid course, he comes 
out in his double doughfaced style, no one can 
teil‘what he means, and no one will be disposed to | 
place any reliance in him. ‘This is the reason why | 


etic? here, with 


|| design, as you say, to surround us with a cordon 

of free States, so as to destroy slavery by a grad- 
| ual process, and thus accomplish indirectly that 
which you dare not attempt directly, 

lt would be well if the North would bear in 
| mind the golden’ rule, “* Do unto others as you 
|| would that they should do unto you.” If we 
had got your money, as you of the North have 

|| got ours, by the trading in slaves, and we had 
|| then threatened to surround you with free States, 
||, would you have submitted to have your property 

thus placed in peril? I have heard the venerated 
| names of Washington and Jefferson, and other of 


| our illustrious southerners, quoted in this discus- 
| sion, until | have grown sick of it. Gentlemen 
| have invoked their names for the purpose of sanc- 


tifying their unjust course and purposes,—posi- 


i 
} 





| tions and views from which those great men | 


would have revolted and rebuked. I beg honor- 
| able members to remember that these illustrious 
| Personages were both large slaveholders. 
May shame and confusion of face rest upon that 
man who seeks to prostitute the name of the 


|| * Father of his country,”’ by invoking his spirit in 
| bebalf of an unholy crusade against the righfs of 
Y | the South, the Constitution, and the Union! 





we are pot disposed to take up the bill for the ad- 
mission of California by itself, and to pass it sepa- | 
rate from the bills providing a government for the 
‘Territories of Utah and New Mexico. He also 
says that this agitation commenced in 1835. 


i would remind you that this slavery question | 
came up in the Convention which framed 0 


Federal Constitution. It agitated the deliberations 
of that venerable hody; caused great difficulty; | 
and threatened the breaking up of the Convention. 
But the patriotic men who constituted that body 
came up to the question, agreed to a compromise | 
of opinions, and thus met, encountered, and tri- 
umphed over the difficulty. The country then re- 
mained tranquil, and the exciting question slept 
until the State of Missouri asked for admission 
into the Union. Does my colleague remember, or 
has be forgotten the distractions which -then agi- 
tated the country, and the imminent danger of 
dissolution with which the Union was menaced ? 
The question, however, was then compromised by 


slavery should cease to be established. I freely 
admit, Mr. Chairman, that if I had been a mem- 
ber of that Congress which adopted the Missouri 
compromise, | would have remained in my chair 
ull my constitutional term of office had expired, 
before | would have voted for it.’ But as Con- 
gress accepted the Missouri compromise, and as 
ut has for so many years been acquiesced in by the 


We have had every possible variety of consti- 
| tutional argumentation, showing the power of 
| Congress upon the subject of slavery. 1 must be 

allowed to express my surprise at the position 


sin, [Mr. Durkee,] who asserted that slave prop- 
erty was not protected by the Constitution. Has 
that gentleman forgotten, or did he ever know, 
that the Constitution, in fixing the basis of repre- 
sentation included three-fifths of the slaves, and that 
it expressly provides for the surrender of fugitive 
| slaves ?—and further, that slave property is liable to 
| direct taxation? (Here the hammer fell.) 


| 
| 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. FINIS E. McLEAN, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
in tue Hovse or Representatives, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, upon the President’s Message transmit- 
ting the Constitution of California. 

Mr. McLEAN said: 


Mr. Cuairnman: Having obtained the floor with- 


out contest, | ask the attention of the committee | 


for the time allotted to me by the rules. | shall 
endeavor to avoid, as far as 1 can, a trespass upon 


the adoption of the line of division over which Tosabar, June 5, 1650, 


people, I would not now disturb it. I left home, 
when I came here this session, with a determina- 
tion not to submit to any proposition which 
abridges the rights of the South. But circum- 
stances have changed, and I am now disposed to 
go as far as any southern man would be willing to 
go to seitle this disturbing question on the basis of 
an equitable compromise. And will not the North 
make some concession? Is it by the South only 
that sacrifices are ex to be made? It is vain 
to look for compromise unless both sections of the 
country are dis to meet each other in a spirit 
of kindness and conciliation. 

While the North continues to encourage the 
stealing of slaves from their owners, and 
ing them against recapture, with what y 
can she talk of enacting laws to put dlown the slave 
trade? This evil was brought upon the country by 
the North. They were largely engaged in the Afri- 
can slave trade—owning some ten or more vessels 
to one in the South; they amassed large fortunes 
by means of this trade; afterwards sold their 


the oaks, elms, and pollards, or other Buncombe 
timber of honorable members. 

Before } proceed with the discussion of the gen- 
eral questions before the committee, | desire to 
reply very briefly to some rather strange remarks 
which have just fallen from the honorable member 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Jonnson.} ‘That honor- 
able member endeavors to fasten upon the Whig 
party the responsibility of the annexation of Texas, 
the Mexican war, and all the difficulties with 
which those measures were pregnant, and which 
they have spawned upon the country. He says 
the Whigs elected Mr. Tyler, and enceavors to 
fix upon his Administration the annexation of 
Texas and its consequences. 

It will be well remembered, that Mr. Tyler had 
scarcely become warm in the chair of the lamented 
Harrison, when he abandoned the Whig party and 
its principles, and was in turn abandoned by the 

ig Cabinet. That he hastily threw himself 
into the bosom of the Democratic party, 
giving them places, by removing Whigs from 


, that which they | 


assumed by the honorable member from Wiscon- | 


{June 5, 
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office. But Mr. Tyler’s administratj ie 
able to effect aibaent We maar un —— 

|| the hill, and we will find the fountainteae tt *? 
this stream emanates, bursting up from the pr 
bosom of the Democratic party, then _ . 

| over its banks and flooding the whole on mi 
and now receding, it has ‘eft a terrible sedin 3’ 
that threatens fatally to disease the whole ion" 

litic. Has the honorable member forgotten, th 
in the memorable contest of 1844, the annexai; ; 
of ‘Texas was the great, and almost the only ™ 
tion? Does he ex the country to feet ae, 
Polk, Dallas, and Texas, floated upon every De . 
cratic banner throughout the whole country? The 
it was sung in the dance, and thundered from - 
stump? ‘That it was heralded from the press ae 
quaffed in the grog-shops? He refers to a lett 

| from a distinguished Whig of Tennessee, anq a 

| deavors to show that the resolution of annexation 

| was of Whig parentage; that various Bethe. 
| cratic propositions had been voted down, and that 
| the resolution introduced by a Whig finally pre 
| vailed; but, sir, it prevailed by Democratic en, 
|| and only because it was less objectionable jn form 
| than resolutions offered by Democrats. [t ma 

|| be true, also, that some Whig may have claimed 

'| the credit, in his neighborhood, of the measure 

| committing a petty larceny upon Democratic thy, 

| der. [t will be well remembered that the Wh; 

‘| party everywhere were resisting the annexation 

|| and had it not been for what I considered then a, 





: n 
inadvertence upon the part of the distinguished 


| gentleman at the head of the Whig ticket, in rela. 
|| tion to annexation, we would have been able, in 
|| my opinion, successfully to have resisted it; and 
| Mr. Polk never would have been President;—po, 
|| would Texas annexation have taken place—nor 
| the Mexican war—nor the present controversy 
|| agitating the country from one end to the other, 
| and threatening the Government to its very foun- 
| dation. Ido not wish to speak as a partisan, nor 
|| to avoid the responsibility we are called upon to 
|| meet. Lam willing to take my full share in the 
|| settlement of these exciting questions. 
But it is due to myself, as well as to those with 
| whom [acted in that memorable contest, to refer to 
| the fact, that we did then point to the results which 
‘| have taken place, and which are now transpiring, 
|| with as much precision as the developments them- 
selves have manifested. We endeavored to avoid 
these results. In that we failed, and now we are 
| ready to meet and settle them. 
| The honorable member charges the responsibil 
|| ity of the Mexican war upon General Taylor and 
‘| the Whig party. Upon General Taylor, because 
|, he violated the orders of his Government in order- 
| ing a blockade of the Rio del Norte, and for which 
'the honorable member says he does not blame 
| General Taylor; but upon the Whigs because they 
|| have since elected him President. Now this is to 
me very queer logic. No blame upon General 
Taylor; yet great blame upon the Whig party. | 
suppose the whole blame arises from the fact, that 
the Whig party have succeeded in electing him 
| President. The conduct of General Taylor was 
approved by the Democratic Administration at the 
| time—or at least never condemned; and | suppose 
no one will be disposed to accuse that Adminisira- 
tion of any particular partiality for General Tay- 
lor. By ordering him to take ion of some 
point upon the left bank of the Rio Grande, and 
to fortify it, ‘the then Administration had placed 
General Taylor in a position where the laws of 
nations, necessity, and self-preservation, required 
him to take the step he did; and well may the gen- 
tleman say he does not blame him. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to consider the 
main questions which have so long occupied the 
attention of the committee ions which, if 
they have not had their origin in annexation and 
acquisition of foreign territory, have at least de- 
rived from those fruitful sources their present mo- 
mentous and agitating importance. And wherever 
Se ee ee ee aa 
ing these questions upon the country, their adjus’ 
ment and final settlement devolves upon this 
Congress and upon all parties. This responsibil- 
ity must be met, and it should be met in a manly 


ted ; 
for a failure to do so, we shall find no apology in 
our a aroun co 
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bie must be preserved at all hazards, and 
he last extremity 5 and in my opinion this can- 
tot be done for any great while, unless in some 
these exciting questions between the North 
w*] south, growing out of the subject of slavery, 


tto rest. Nor do I believe that we approx- 
gate that happy result by readi speeches to 
empty benches upon the floor of Congress, and 


* the country with pamphlets upon the sub- 
0 avery: Permit me here to say, Mr. 
siren that it is not my design on the present 
occaston to discuss at any iength, that subject. I 
have no relish for it. 1 have been in the habit of 
woining in the political discussions of the country. 
i through two canvasses, when the question 
é constitutional reform was before the people of 
Kentucky, and this question deeply involved; yet 
| never found it necessary, in the course of my life, 
in make a speech upon the subject of slavery. I 
yill venture the opinion, that if our friends of the 
North could have found it convenient to have 
adopted such a course, we would now have but lit- | 
ile to dispute about. But unfortunately, Con- | 
ress finds itself absorbed in this question. The 
needful legislation of the one is not only post- 
poned, but likely to be neglected entirely. 

The question recurs, can this controversy be | 
settled? And if so, bow shall it bedone? What 
shall be the basis of an adjustment? [ am most | 

| 


} 
i 





decidedly in favor of some equitable compromise, 
but confess I entertain but littie hope that any will 
be adopted. Wery many plans have been pre- | 
sented; and of them all, I consider the plain and 
easy plan, to admit California and erect govern- 
ments for the territories without the proviso, as 
the most practicable plan, and well calculated, too, 
to give qiuet to the country. 





While my position as a new member, and the || that they go for her admission, because she has || territory south of 36° 30’. 
modesty which should attend it, would prevent me || rejected slavery, and not for the independent and 
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sister, and very far from home. But for the sake | Rorthern interests and build up northern power, 
of compromise and adjustment of the present | if that power is to be used to prejudice our interests 
difficulties, I would be willing to risk her. Per- | and overwhelm our institations. May I be per- 
haps we may be able to get along well with her | mitted to indulge a hope that it will be otherwise; 
alone as a new State, but to bring in hastily a || that reasonable concessions will be made, and that 
whole litter of such, and some of them much less || our interests will be preserved. If there is to be 
prepared, I cannot consent. I do not consider, || any concession, any adjustment, any settlement, 
however, the plan which I have advocated as an- | it appeara to me, we should make it at once. 
agonistic to the Executive recommendation, but | Shall we continue here, engaged in hot debate, 
only an improvement upon it. I apprehend, and until our sands run down, whilst an anxious coun- 
have good reason to do so, that the close meshes || try demands some definite action at our hands? . 
of this plan will finally catch us all, willing or | The sequel will show. rf 
unwilling; and the President will at least been- | There is another pian which has attracted much 
tiled to the credit of much forecast; that no- | attention. I refer to the compromise plan, pre- 
thing else will be done or can be done. Who | sented to the Senate by the committee of that 
from the North are in favor of any adjustment or || body. This plan, in its general features, meets 
compromise? If there are any, they are few and || my views, and shall so far receive my support. 
hard to find. When the South presents any | It proposes to admit California, and erect territo- 
plan for final settlement, we are met with this, || rial governments, without the proviso;—so far | 
i ** Admit California, and then we will talk about || approve it. But there is an additional feature, and 
| the rest.” The North have but one plan—one | one that involves important principles, and to 
| principle—and that is, that no State is to come || which | cannot yield my support. This proposi- 
| into the Union hereafter unless it reject slavery. | tion involves the settlement of the boundary of the 
| The gentleman from New York |Mr. Kine] | State of Texas. It proposes to cut off a large por- 
| boldly avowed this principle, and warned us tq); tion of the territory which she claims to New 
understand the North—that she was united, and || Mexico, with the consent of Texas; and to pro- 
| it was her policy never to allow another slave || cure that consent, proposes to pay Texas a large 
| State to come into the Union; that the question || sum of money. The disputed boundary of Texas 
| between the sections was a question of power. || with Mexico has already cost the General Gov- 








There are a few northern members who are ex- || ernment an immense sum of money, much of 
ceptions to this doctrine, and it is but just to them || which has been borrowed, and is yet unpaid. But 
| that [should make the exception in their favor. || aside from this—for | should never count dollars 
| Yet, this is the great northern principle, and the || and cents, could the harmony ef the country be 
| exceptions are individual and very rare. There- secured by the expenditure—I cannot see, how- 
fore, when northern members contend for the | ever, how this proposition can tend to adjust or 
immediate admission of California as a single | settle the controversy. ‘Texas is already a siave 
| measure, we are to understand them generally, || State, and, as far as her limits extend, is slave 
i do not understand 
|| the North as desirous to purchase any poruon of 





from offering a plan for adjustment, | will express || just reason, which we acknowledge to be true, || Texas to render it free soil; and should it be so 
for this plan my decided approbation, and give it thata people have the right, when they form their || purchased, it is the territory of the Unned States, 


my cordial support. 


prays for admission asa State. The Territories 
are without government, and their necessities ap- 
peal strongly to us, to furnish one promptly. A 


plain duty is before us, and I think we should dis- || in this debate, that the North will extend the same 


charge it. Should this be done, I appeal to hon- 


orable members, and | appeal to the country, and || them allow slave property. Weare told that this 
ask, would not the North and South, the East and || is a contest for the balance of power. 
West, be quieted and satisfied? While I express || has that balance and intends to retain it. Now, 


myself as favoring this, I would not be under- 
stood to stand in hostility to all other plans. I 
shall briefly notice one or two of the most promi- 
nent of the various plans foradjustment which have 
been presented. And among them, first, what 
is called the President’s plan or platform. But 
permit me to suggest, that I do not consider 
this in the nature of a plan of final adjustment of 
the question, but a presidential recommendation 
that we leave the question to be settled hereafter, in 
its various branches, as they shall present them- 
selves. It is, that. California be admitted, and that 
no action be had in reference to territorial govern- 
ments. This policy will leave to the people of the 
territories the settlement of the question of slavery 
for themselves when they come to form their State 
constitutions preparatory to their admission as 
States intothe Union. But it will precipitate such 
action prematurely upon the territories, now, in 
my judgment, altogether unprepared for it; nor 
will they be for years to come. If the population 
of Utah and New Mexico were of such character 
as to entitle them to admission into the Union as 
States at the present time, 1 would have no ob- 
jection to this policy. But is it so? Are those 
erritories prepared to form State governments? 
Ought they not to be placed under territorial pupil- 
age, until the people shall have become, not only 
accustomed, but attached to our institutions? or 
is the mixed race now there so far in advance in 
Civilization and christianity of our own people 
who have settled our territories heretofore, as to 


entitle them to exclusive privileges and considera- 


tion? ‘This , | consider a refinement n 
the plan set forth in the celebrated Nicholson 
ter, and which | opposed in the canvass of 1848. 


And | confess I see in it nothing more now to en- 
title it to my support. To admit California will 
be rather a risking policy. She would be a wild 


lt appears to me to appeal || government, to settle for themselves all questions | 
to the justice of Congress, and to come within the | of domestic — 

scope of its legitimate and constitutional duties. || i 
California has formed a State constitution, and || surance, at least, that other territories may form | 


and is still the subject of dispute as much as ever 
|| between the North and South, in regard to its 
future domestic institutions. Instead, therefore, 
of settling, this part of the plan appears to me 
State governments and come in upon the same || to have a tendency to extend the difficulty and 
| principles. We have no such assurances. We | breed future strife. Will northern gentlemen con- 
Rees no right to expect, from what has been said || sider a proposition to sell to the United States a 
| portion of the claim of Texas, for a sum of ten or 
' fifteen millions, a boon to the North; and in view 
of this boon, consent to establish territorial gov- 
| ernments, to include that very territory, and thet, 
| too, without the proviso? It appears to me that 
how can southern members be expected to give | this would be rather a poor apology to earry to 
votes to increase and perpetuate such power, when _ their constituents, to offer as an excuse for voting 
we have every reason to apprehend its use finally | against their beloved proviso. | see northern gen- 
to bear down our portion of the Union and its in- || temen shake their heads. They say they are not 
terests and institutions? Once the North was || for this. Why, then, should the South offer or 
weak in this Confederacy—she has now become || urge it? As it is no boon to the North, who does 
strong and powerful. We inthe South have as- || want it? lam sure it is no boon to the South to 
sisted you to become so; we have paid the fruits || pay Teras such a sum of money to procure her 
of our soil, the sweat of our brow, and the pro- | surrender of a large part of her territory, now 
ceeds of our slave labor, to build up your manu- || slave, to free soil, or at least to be*involved in this 
factories and cherish your commerce ;tostrengthen | endless controversy. (The money is not to be 
the right arm of your might; and now we are told, | distriouied, | suppose. It is to go to Texas, [ 
this power is sufficient to sustain itself—that || will not say to bribe, but to buy, her consent to 
the present is a mere question of power, of polit- |, this surrender.) Mr. Chairman, |, as a southern 
ical, controlling, governmental power. Was itfor | man, shall feel myself congtrained to vote to strike 
this that the W higsof the South have so long been || this out of the compromise. | do not see that it 
resisting appeals to popular prejudice, and con- || forms any part of it—to aid in any way. | look 
tending on every stump in the South for the pro- || upon it as a heavy and unnecessary rider, and I 
tection of American labor, not upon sectional, but || shail vote to throw it off. I know the people are 
upon national account? Have we aided to build | tired of this controversy. I believe that man 
up your manufactories, to sustain your commerce, | would, for the sake of a settlement, even submit 
to erhance your wealth, to increase your popula- | to this. LI cannot say how far | might or might 
tion, your importance and power, that all may | not go myself, rather than defeat a settlement of 
now not only be held up in. invidious comparison || the present controversy; but | am quite sure that 
with us and boasted of, but brought to bear upon || to throw off this rider, to strike out this part, 
our institutions and our interests? This is too | would lose it nothing with the American people. 
much, Mr. Chairman. It cannot be expected of || But, as regards the claim of Texas to this terri- 
us at the South to continue longer any such strug- . tory, | desire to say, that the very proposition to 
ey || purchase it, is an acknowledgment of the validity 
nd [ must be permitted to say here, and say | of her title. If she has no claim to sell, surely no 
deliberately, that if this is to be considered a mere | one would desire to buy. The majority of the 
cmarie for power, and this struggle is to be con- || Committee of Thirteen must have considered her 
ti , that Foe made the last speech and given | claim valid, therefore. We are told, however, 
the last vote to increase and sustain that northern |, that it is not the land or jurisdiction that is im- 
i portant; but we are to buy peace. | hope we have 
had war enough about this boundary, and paid 
enough already to buy peace. And | fear, if we 
were to buy peace again, it would not stick; and J, 
for one, am not disposed to go into the trade. I 


Should California be admitted, we want some as- 


rule hereafter to the other territories should any of 


The North 
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have never considered it a commercial commodity, ‘an opinion in relation to the boundary of Texas 
either in a private, social, or national respect. But | ore he was elected President? ’ 

if Texas has a right to the territory, she has no || MroMcLBAN. 
power to sell it to the National Government. If 
she can sell het Siate jurisdiction to the National 
Government, she has the same power to sell to | opinions were of but little importance. But not 
any other—to alienate tov any foreign power. I | only did the executive department of the Govern- 
deny any sach right to Texas. She isa member | ment, throughout the entire contest with Mexico, 
of this’ Co to her whole extent—to her | assame and proclaim to the whole world the right 
utmost limit—and, by the terms of her annexation, || of Texas from the mouth to the source of the Rio 
the whole South have'the right to become her citi- || del Norte, but made war with Mexico to sustain 
zens, with their property, up to 36°30’; and I || it. And then, sir, the Congress of the United 
contend she has no power to change the character || States undertook that war, appropriated men and 
of her institutions, except by a change of her own || money to its support, and prosecuted it to a suc- 
constitution, or consenting to the formation of new || cessful termination, by which all dispute in rela- 
States, according to the terms of her annexation. || tion to the boundary was settled. 

I contend, also, that the General Government has Mr. SCHENCK again asked Mr. McLean if 
no power to purchase from a State any part of her || the people, in the election of Generat Taylor, had 
territory, except for the purposes pointed out in || not reversed the opinion of the former Administra- 
the Constitution. What interest has the General || tion upon the boundary of Texas? 
Government in changing a part of her own juris- Mr. McLEAN. No, sir; U think not. I had 
diction from that she holds over a State, to that || the honor to cast the vote of my district for Gen- 


she holds over a territory? Texas all belongs to the || eral Taylor as elector. In my district General 
Taylor received about two thousand five hundred 


What Mr. Polk thought or 
| said before he was President, I do not pretend to 
know. He was but a common man then, and his 





Union aa a State. The General Government holds 
majority; and I feel quite sure that majority was 


and weare to buy? ‘We had better make good || not predicated upon the opinion that Texas, under 
disposition of what we have on hand first. It has | all the circumstances that attend the question, 
given us much trouble. No, sir; it is not the || should be curtailed in her boundary; for we con- 
land, but the mere character of jurisdiction we | sider now that question of boundary settled—set- 
are to pay for. Is Texas in the market, with her || tled by the treaty of peace made with Mexico. 
jurisdiction’and lands? is she prepared to sell off | By the terms of that treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
i birthright for a mess of pottage? She isto | the question of Texas boundary is expressly set- 
be carved up intofour additional new States, by || tled beyond dispute. This question was, by the 
herconsent. Will she not then need all her terri- || express terms of annexation, to be settled by the 
tory to afford them respectable size? The honor- || treaty, and was settled. By reference to the fifth 
able member from Texas says they are not in || section of the treaty, it will be found that the 
market. Then [I will not tempt you by any | whole southern boundary line of New Mexico 
offer to purchase your territory, so faras‘my vote || reached only to the Rio Grande. The boundary 
is concerned. || between Mexico and the United States was to run 
Then the question recurs, how is this boundary up the Rio Grande to the line of New Mexico, 


jurisdiction over her as a whole. But is it the 


to be settled? Has it not, I ask, already been set- || (these are the words of the treaty,) and thence 
tled with Mexico? If Texas by theterms of heran- || westwardly along the whole southern boundary of 
nexation, granted to this Government the right to || New Mexico (which runs north of the town called 
settle her boundary with Mexico, and the General || Paso) to its western termination. Now does not 
Government has-executed that power and settled || this stipulation expressly Settle that the whole 
the boundary, I ask, what further power has the || southern boundary of New Mexico is only to 
General Government upon the subject? Texas || reach the Rio Grande? This treaty has been rat- 
granted no other, and surely this Government pos- || ified by a two-thirds vote of the Senate, and carried 
sesses none beyond the grant. I we the an- || out by an appropriation made by Congress; and 
nexation of Texas as a measure full of,danger: I || thus the whole Government is committed, and not 
felt sure then, as | do now, that if we sowed the merely the executive department. 
whirlwind we should reap the storm. But we took This question of boundaty was a dispute be- 
Texas—she came to our family with a bloody || tween Texas and Mexico. The United States 
dowry. But we took her as she was, involved in || became the agent of Texas, with full authority to 
wor, with her highest legislative declaration that || settle this dispute. The United States executed 
her boundary extended from the mouth to the || that authority, then, by agreeing with Mexico 
source of the Rio del Norte, and the solemn decla- || upon a boundary line between herself and Mex- 
ration of her determination to maintain it. ex- || ico, which included all that Texas claimed, and 
emined at the time, withthe ‘best ability | could, || more, Texas at the time of this settlement being 
the grownds of her claim to this boundary. I then || included in the general sovereignty of the United 
came solemnly to the conclasion, that she could || States, into which she had been accepted as a sov- 
not maintain her claim justly against Mexico; but || ereign State herself, asserting her claim to a par- 
my Government decided otherwise, and when || ticular boundary. The United States, then, asserts 
intrusted with the settlement by Texas, asserted || the claim of Texas to the full extent of this bound- 
the right of Texas to the extent of her'claim. Has || ary against Mexico; then settles with Mexico this 
not the United States made good that claim to the very dispute covering all this boundary, and is 
utmost? The controversy was submitted to trial || therefore precluded and estopped from disputin 
by battle—to the arbitrament of the sword, and || the boundary with Texas. » Very little time woul 
made good by the treaty of peace. “This Govern- 
ment stands committed to it in the eyes of Chris- 
tian nations. [shall not now stultify 
ment by denying the claim of Texas. 
now, when da pene ef with Mexico is over, 
treat her as a step-child; and say to her, we brought 
suit, in your name, we asserted and maintained 
our rights, we finally recovered ; but we were only 
in jest as to the justness of your title; we knew you 
had none, and this was all a pretence, that we might 
rob Mexico of the land to parcel it out between all 
the members of the family. . President Polk, and 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Marcy—the Demo- 
cratic Administration took broad nd in favor 
of the claim of Texas, and maintained it through- 
out the whole controversy with Mexico. 

(Here Mr. Scwenca interrupted Mr. McLean, 
and asked him, if hedid not acknowledge a distinc- 
tion between the General Government and the Ex- 
ecutive department?) 

Mr. MeL. continued. 1 know there is a distinc- 
tion between a part and the whole of the Govern- 
ment, or anyth 

Mr. SCHEN 


be necessary to settle this question of Texas 
boundary, if there were no North and South, free 
soil or ee in it. But everything is 
isoned with this slavery question. It seems to 
ave infused itself into the vital parts, into the 
very heart of the body politic, and through the 
circulation to have extended itself to the very ex- 
tremities. No part has escaped its influence.» It 
excites and infuriates. It is worse than the red 
wine in the cup—bites like an adder and stings 
hke a serpent. I shall vote, therefore, when the 
compromise bill shall come up, for striking out 
that part which relates to Texas. I shall also 
vote, when the California bill comes up as a sin- 
gle measure, to insert the extension of the Missouri 
compromise line; believing, as ] do, that should 
that line be extended, it will be acquiesced in by 


— Govern- 
shall not 


be deprecated. 
from the honorable member from Pennsylvania, 


else. to the remarks of the di 
. Did Mr. Polk ever-express 


} sacri 


ee and quiet the present excitement ‘so 
to 
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of the which | , 
_— country w oh ought -to 


be healed 
valso.n’ bleedine He 
+h ought tobe healed; that her manufancu 
and iron interest ‘was greatly suffering. He’ 
posed also the fugitive slave bill; and cert e 
that part of it which pro to make the dan? 
postmasters emecntivesthoers of thelaw. Hea’ 
the people of at ek ne were all h ao 
est as any people in the world ex . 
He ridiculed the idea of her honest depen 4): 
coming agro cushare I: pratnt th 
ory, not having seen 
of the honorable aamnen He also Satu tha 
if we desired faithful officers to execute the law j,. 
negro catching, we would find them in the north, 
ern candidates for the Presidency, and ad vised 
their location along the line. Now, Mr. Chai 
man, that the manufacturing interest of Penns 2 
vania, and particularly her iron interest, sats 
desires an increase of protection, and needs it , 
will not deny. That her po are all honest 
as honest as any people in the world, even the 
people of Kentucky, for the sake of argument { 
am willing toadmit. But that the honorable mem. 
ber should in this connection, (for I can under. 
stand his remarks in no other sense,) have made 
thrust at the distinguished Senator of Kentucky 
(Mr. Crar,] I mast express my surprise. | es 
leave to ask that honorable member, has he {o,. 
gotten who has been the champion of inose inter. 
ests of which he has so feelingly spoken, for the 
last forty years? who has been the godfather and 
guardian of the American system? who has spen: 
a long life of toil, of self-denial, and great personal 
, to protect the home labor of the country? 
who has resisted and turned back.the waves of 
popular prejudice, driven into mad fury by high 
party excitement and threatening to overwhelm 
and destroy those interests in their infancy, with 
so much skill and energy as that distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky? Sir, he has written his 
name too high up on the arch of human greatness 
to need my eulogy; and if the present does him 
injustice, future generations of the American peo- 
ple will rise up to call him blessed. 

Has the honorable member forgotten that in 
1844 Pennsylvania proved recreant to her own 
bleeding interest, of which he speaks, and thrust 
aside the champion of that interest, for Polk, Dal- 
las, and Texas? 

Here Mr. CASEY interrupted Mr. McLeay, 
who yielded him the floor, and said that Pennsy|- 
vania was not for the tariff of '46—that it was wel 
known that she was for the tariff of 1542, and that 
the banners of the Democratic party in the contest 
of 1844 were inscribed with Polk, Dallas, and 
Texas, and the Tariff of 42. 

Mr. McLEAN proceeded. Yes, sir, I have 
heard of that before, and I suppose it is true; but 
while all the honesty which is claimed for the peo- 

le of Pennsylvania is cheerfully conceded, it must 
be admitted that they were, in reference to this 
matter at least, rather easily guiled. Can we of 

the South be expected to aid in healing this bleed- 

ing wound of nsylvania, and extending the 
-protection she asks to her interests, while her Rep- 
‘resentatives here so violently assail our interests 

and institutions? They tell us that we are to have 

a cordon of free States thrown around slavery 0 

foree us into emancipation; that no more slave 

States are ever to be permitted to come into the 
Union; and ask us to reason u the subject, as 
one of her honorable members did the other day. 
‘Sir, we have offered and reasons here 
for our rights as plenty as blackberries measure! 
by the bushel. e had aa well reason with the 
marble columns that surround this Hall. We are 
always met with the cold reply, No more slave 
States, and the Wilmot proviso. 

Mr. CASEY again interrupted Mr. McLesy, 
who yielded him the floor; and he said, if the hon- 
orable member from Kentucky had read his speech, 
or listened to it attentively, he would have 
served that he (Mr. C.) had said he would have 
been in favor of the admission of California if her 

ituti very; and that he 


I desire now to notice some remarks which fell |}: 


(Mr. Howe.] That honorable ee vefeuted || tn 
istinguished nator from ||. 
‘Kentucky in relation to the five bleeding. wounds |} 
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the meeting-house in the midst of his master’s ser- 














to increase it, some chart, by which this power | 





around and before me. 1 condemn, as | have been 


EPs, “3lsr Cons.....1st Sess. The Slavery Question—Mr. R. W. Johnson. Ho. or Res. 
d. oY, honorable members. But, sir, T am truly | rescue recaptured slaves, would fill volumes, and || ostrich, to cover our @yés in the sand, and say 
wowed or. has interrupted me and made the explana- | are too cot beens to the people along the borders || there is no danger. I have often been asked, in 
ting oe has. I am proud, in this connection, to || of Kentucky and Ohio, to need repeating here. It || passing through the country, when is Congress 
° ke him an honorable exception to ageneral rule, || is acknow generally, I believe, that the in- || going to dissolve the Union. | hope, Mr. Chair- 
ularly mich has but very few indeed,) and say to the || terests of the owners of slaves have been but || man, that job will be left for some other body. 
deputy Na le of my State that there is one northern || slight mapeseed that the constitutional guar- || never shall be a member of a body to do it, or help 
Sienid Wine Suolap present as an exception. To || antee for slave property has not been execated; | it to be done. Should We set about such a job 
hon. sim may be added a few, and very few, other || that some remedy is due the slave States to secure || here, { would move to adjourn our meetings from 
tacky, srthern members, and all is told. Indeed, Mr. || its faithfal execution. But the character of that || this to some more suitable shop for such a job—a 
— Chairman, I must say that the institutions of the || remedy forms an issue between the sections. The || porter cellar or a gtog-shop. | néver would con- 
nary South have met, from scarcely any quarter, with || North contends, that the courts of the free States || sent to desecrate with any such work this temple 
’ much violence of attack as from these protec- || should have jurisdiction to determine finally the || of liberty, decorated with the portraits of Wash- 
d, thar ron-loving members from Pennsylvania. Claim- || question of slavery or freedom, which would arise i ington and Lafayette, and the monuments and 
weber ing, a8 Pennsylvania does, to be the Keystone of || between a master anda slave, when the master || emblems of our Union and Independence. Let us 
— the great arch of the Union, she ought to remem- || recaptures his slave in a free State. We of the | at least endeavor to postpone this terrible catas- 
ay ber that her safety and prosperity depend upon the || South contend, that the Constitution of the United || trophe, until the finger of time has erased the sig- 
= whole arch—that each and every interest is to be || States contemplated no such jurisdiction, nor the natures of our fathers from the old parchment 
om cared for. If the lower stones are over-burdened |; final trial of the question of slavery upon the re- I which hangs in the Patent Office, and contains the 
really and give way, the key and all the arch must tum- || capture of the fugitive; that the only question for || original Declaration of Indepentience. ‘Thore 
—" ble together. Instead of joining in a hue and || investigation in such case is, did the person recap- || revered names are fast fading away, not only from 
— ery against the institations of the South, and || tured escape from service? and if so, then he '! that old parchment, but, I fear, from the memory 
the rousing up the passions and prejudices of their || should be surrendered up to the person to whom | of the country. Let us wait, too, until the last 
ty | ople against slavery and slaveholders, in which || such service may be due, and be sent back to the | soldier of the Revolution tas closed his eyes in 
non i have neither interest nor injury, it would be || State from whence he may have escaped, if he || death, and not one be left who aided to establish 
— more befitting the representatives of the great Key- || desire to assert a claim for freedom. e contend || this Government, to witness its destruction. 
~ stone to come forward as the champions of some || that this @the spirit and intent of the constitu- || Mr. Chairman, the American people are not 
¥ yi reasonable and jugt plan of compromise, and aid || tional provision; that any other construction would || prepared for such anevent. They love the Union. 
| ine in the settlement of ths present distracting contro- || amount in practice to an evasion of its force; and || They appreciate its value. They are proud of our 
a versy- the security which it intended for slave property || institutions. They have not yet forgotten the 
= Mr. Chairman, there are some other topics I || would amount to nothing. ‘The owner of a slave || lessons of early childhood, the maternal lalla- 
; intended to discuss. The remaining minutes of || would scarcely think it worth his trouble to em- '| bies that kindled the first spark of patriotism, nor 
~~ my hour are rapidly passing—I must appropriate || ploy attorneys and prepare his evidence, and in- } the soul-stirring songs that used to be sung by 
mr a few of them, however, to a reply to some re- || stitutealaw-suit against hisown servants to be tried |) revolutionary hards around the domestic hearths. 
od marks which have fallen from the honorable mem- || by a court and jury highly excited and prejudiced '| ‘The melting strains of ou@Fourth of Jaty orations 
nad ber from Ohio, [Mr. Conwiy.] If take pleasure in ainst his claim, and then take his chances, | have not yet died away, and memory still fondly 
hich according to that honorable member great credit for || should he be so fortunate as to succeed, of a I clings to a thousand thrilling incidents of our 
< his wit and good humor, particularly as good hu- || final rescue by an infuriated mob. Itis altogether | common history. Yet there is much to be appre- 
sith mor is rather a rare virtue in this debate. That || unreasonable to require a master to sue his own t hended from the present excitement, and it is the 
hed honorable member called for specifications of losses || slave to recover his services. No such suit could | rt of patriotic wisdom to endeavor to settle it. 
hi by slaveowners on account of any failure by the || be final, should the master recover; for as often as || The Father of his Country has often been invoked 
~ people of the free States faithfully to execute the || the slave might refuse his services to the master, | during this debate. Could he, Mr. Chairman, 
rim constitutional provision of the United States, to || just so often would the master, upon this principle, | have been permitted to leave his sainted state, 
os. deliver up to their owners fugitives from labor. || be under the necessity of suing him; and ae he || to have stood in our midst and witnessed our ¢x- 
Sir, if | had time | would answer that demand—l || gained or lost the suit, he would always have to || cited discussions for the last four months, in whith 
in would show that honorable member the action of || pay the costs. The South never will submit to any || the value of the Union has been estimated, and its 
wn his own State upon this subject in her highest le- || such construction of the constitutional provisionas || final dissolution lightly spoken of; and had he 
ust gislative capacity; but my few minutes will not || this, But wecould submit to instances of individual || been permitted to speak, would he not, like the 
al. rmitme. I would remind that honorable mem- || loss, if this were all; great as this loss may be, it | ood old prophet, have cried out, “*O that my 
r, however, that the State of Kentucky, feeling || is far from constituting the main cause of our | head were waters, and my eyesa fountain of tears, 
“ herself greatly aggrieved on account of a statute of || complaints. “We complain of that spirit of the || that I might weep day and night for my people:’’ 
yl the State of Ohio, which prevented the recovery || North which prompts the people of the free States | ee ae osx 
ell g her fugitive slaves, ee oe Pe 6 ae with the Maite of eee uae | THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 
a tate to procure its repeal, e losses 0 en- || which, In our opinion, they have nothing to do— 
; sad Kbeiuchy Wt teat the wight: wick edlee Reps || Klore'to" Sppreae the’ slave. {he Natoma Legis | SPEECH OF MR. R. W. JOHNSON, 
n 4 
Pp of success, Pat to her cerkhating sister for perity or Oe ahcies of the slave ‘Slates,—cthat | OF ARKANSAS, 
ve ; justice, and she Sent this commission; and Ohio same spirit that excites the ople of the North to | In tue House or Representatives, 
= OR Gee aes cea es ier pee en oe cg cares kecoms Prspary Jane 7 1850, 
4 law of the State, and ‘greatly to the prejudice of tery —that would flood the Seiadtty perth and || _ The House having under consideration, as in 
. the people of Kentucky. But, Mr. Chairman, the || south, with abslition pamphlets and papers, to ex- | Committee of the Whole, the President's Message 
if honorable member from Ohio sa s, they are a rich || cite discontent and insurrection, e claim, that || Communicating the Constitution of California, 
i. people. They have, he says, plenty of money— || before we consent for the admiasion of another || Mr. JOHNSON said: 
¢ , that they are able and willing to help pay for our || free State into this Union, to add to the northern || Mr. Cuairman: The same necevsity is upon me 
. slaves and get clear of them. I have no doubt the || power in the Senate, that there should be some |! which impels others to address you. No fondness 
8 ple of his State are rich, and they may be very || gietus given to this spirit; that there should at | for my own comfort and convenience governs me 
Q iberal, But, Mr. Chairman, I will (eke the lib- || least be fixed some metes and bounds, beyond || in it, or I should remain silent. I speak from a 
0 erty of relating a little incident which ned in || which it is not to roam. sense of duty to my constituents, and of devotion 
. the far West, which these remarks of the honor- || Let us have a reasonable and just fugitive slave || to the interests and rights of the South, as well as 
2 able member recall to my mind. A good old || bill,to secure the faithful execution of the Constitu- || to this Union. 
: vety had an appointment on Sunday; before || tion. Let us have territorial governments erected, I advocate, Mr. Chairman, a union of the peo- 
e started to meeting he sent his man Bob over to |/ and agree upon the principles upon which those | ple of the South, and a unity of the States of the 
Mr Paul’s, the butcher, to procure some beef for || territories may form State constitutions, and come uth, for the defence and preservation of the 
| dinner, as he ex a number of the brethren || into the Union. Let us have, at least, from the || South. This, sir, is a policy which [ never could 
) to come home with him to dine. Bob arrived at t. power of the North, before we consent || have dreamed of, until now that I see what is 


mon; just as Bob got to the church door his mas- 
ter had oceasion to quote the Apostle, and cried 
out, ** What does Paul say?’ when Bob replied 
in a loud voice, “* Hé says you will get no more 
until you pay for what you have ” So 
we would say to the edersnks’ manber and his 
wealthy fellow-citizens, we are not disposed to let 
you have any more negroes until you pay for 
what you have got. 
Mr. Chairman, the instances of individual loss 


which have arisen, on account of the failure of 











is to be exercised for the government of the country. | 

I would be willing to support*almost any reason 

able plan to adjust these exciting and agitating 
tions. 


able sacrifices to preserve the integrity of the 
Union. 1 consider it more tan worth preserv- 
ing. The people I represent are its ardent 
frends. I see the bonds that hold us together 
as one people are weakening. The angry 
on this 


r are well ted to widen the 


Mr. Chairman, I am willing to make reason- 





debates | 


taught by the writings of all our past great states- 
men, the division of this country into sectional 
parties. They have advised against it. But lam 
not to be deprived of my reason by a false con- 
struction of their advice; nor is an earnest consid- 
eration of facts and surrounding circumstances to 
be interdicted. They would not desire it of their 
posterity, but would reply that they, too, had been 

receded by wise and great men in this world, and 
if they followed counsels other than those of 
their own reason, exercised upon the circumstances 


the free § execute the provisions of the Con- breach. I am not disposed to be alarmed—I have || of the times, there had been no revolution—no in- 
stitution of the Uni ed States, are too numerous and || been calm all the session. But itis useless to dis- | dependence—no formation of new Statcs—no }ib- 
'00 notorious to require that | should specifically || guise the fact from the people. The watchmen || erty in America. I will not consent that open 

ation them here. . The liletory of all the mobs, |! wpon the walls tell us Gey see diinger in. the die- || enemies, tovert traitors, of misguided friends, hall 
for the » that have ~ Faised to nce, and it will not add to our security, like the || give that construction to the counsel of past great 
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3isr Cona.....lst Sess. The Slavery Question—Mr. R. W. Johnson. ice 
on pee eter citrine —eeeeaeaeaeaeyeu0q30u03q_3q35unalgaleeeSSS esse eS ee $s. 

: eng aa tt ; ‘hal? dena it ce 

me hich shall disunite the South and yield | ment, in the course of a quarter or a half century | most meek, eloquent learned — 

a “a a certain prey. . j a destiny of degradation—of poverty and annihi- are éktluded ta y aad of our Minister, 


. ho oes bev their breth 
{ usk, firat, that you will regard the'circumstan- | lation, is not the repast to which we were invited. || pulpit. These facts abies seein » 
ces under which Washington uttered his emphatic | Jt will sweep away the affections of the people and the || MYON as we) 


| ‘| as oppression. This looks v. " 
advice against sectional parties, Under the old || assent of the States. ‘his Government will then -| ern ity, and a very bad inirtheia sor like a north. 
Confederation, it was found that our Government || fall, and it ought to fall. | But this is notall. There is but a 


; ; 
was utterly deficient—that it had neither scope, | State in 


As I fear that this era rapidly approaches, I will || the North that has not n 
strength, nor unity—that it was divided up by OW passed the Wiimo, 


proclaim the danger, and no apprehension tor the 


| proviso, and there is not one which ; 
jealousies and sectional parties, and could not last. | defection of friends, or the denunciation of en- Rented in this House to be a repre. 
The very same incongruous interesis, rivalries, | emies, or of consequences of any character || erty. Is this no sectional party? And Ve prop. 
and jealousies, existed then which exist now. || personal to myself, shail deter me from the task. || fold our arms and submit? Or have a cet we 
They are nut greater now than they were then, || If we would preserve our Government we must || hope thanfin a united and firm resistanc a 
and they existed between the North and South. || prevent injustice. . Oppression and destruction || we can have no other reply to those weed a 
But the a were weak, and there was the high- of the 


follow injustice. If we would prevent injustice, |) South who advise submiss 
est necessity for their union. ‘The several States || we must unite at the South. It is easier to resist |) tional parties, and who div 
appeared in Convention, and the sectional parties ||ducipient oppression, than it is to overthrow an || us, than that they betray 
were unyielding in their demands for equality in established tyranny. , : _ | and the whole South. 
rights aud protection. The result was a glorious Calm and collected, sir, confident in the security || Speeches have been made in this Hall by so 
Constitution and a just and happy Government. || of a majority-power, sits upon this floor the || ern members, openly taking the side of the car 
Had it not been for that firm and determined sec- || northern representation. We of the South can || and openly charging the South with the pr atriag 
tronal spirit, this would never have been made the || have little hope. The utmost they will do is to || The speech of the honorable gentleman from an, 
juat aa perfect Government that it was. adopt some measure that, as it is commonly ex- : 


1p ses ibe oC | Carolina {Mr. Sranty] was preéminent iy this 
But it is now, in its growth, fast changing its || pressed, will save “ southern honor;"’ but it must, || respect. Indeed, such has been the tenor of his 
character; and if we do not, as a section, resist | however covertly phrased, circumscribe our |; whole course in this Congress, upon this Subject 
» 


with the same unyielding firmness, it will soon || limits, enfeebie our power, and deprive us of the |) that we feel it to have been a continued defence of 
become oppression to, and destrucuve of the mi- | means to defend our rights, at a Sul day. Re- |! the North, and an implied assault upon the South 
nority. || Monstrate, reason, appea: to them we may, | The gentleman from North Carolina attempted, 

' 


With the new Constitution, General Washing- || upon any subject, however trivial, which has rela- | with labored argument and*weary research, io 


ton waa instailed; and afier eight. years of eminent || tion to siave property, unless we get an answer of | establish the impression that all this Struggle for 
party struggle, 


service, uttered his Farewell Address, which has || insult and reproach, we get no other answer than | the rights of the South was a mere 
| designed as a means to oppose this Administration, 


been so often referred to recently, and so constant- || the same fixed and inexorable northern vote. 
Debate for utility in this Hall isidle. ‘I'his bat- | No impression could be more fatal to the Sout) or 
’ 


ly sought to be made the means of disuniting and |) 
destroying the South. It was never uttered from || tle must be translated to other parts—to our || more entirely uncalled for. No impression could 
| be more false in fact; no motive more utterly mis. 


ion, and who decry sec. 
ide, distract, and desert 
their own CONBtituents, 








his lips as counselling us to submit to wrong, or || States, counties, and precincts. It must there be | 
to a perversion of the principles and spirit in || made the subject-matter of discussion and action. || conceived and misrepresented. 
which our Government was framed. If now liv- | I'he South must unite—must drive from power || The primary cause of all our difficulty is, the 
ing, | firmly believe he would indignantly condema || those who will not unite to defend her cause— || disposition to be made of the territory acquired 
the sectionalism and injustice of the North, || makéthe bate hottest at’ home, and we will be | from Mexico two years ago. Yet he has traversed 
Those who have quoted that address, will be || represented truly. Let those who will not con- | the congressional records tor the last ten or fifteen 
found to be such only as have affiliated with the | template the evils prepared for our section, and | years, and taken up the matter of fugitive slaves 
aggressors and have partially or wholly abandoned || exhibit furticude in resisting their infliction, leave || particalarly, to prove that our contention for the 
the South in this struggle. Those of them who || our section, and go northward, where they wiil || rights of the South is a mere party movement of 
have been actuated by just and honorable motives, 1 not be called upon to share our ruin. Butasit || the Democracy. A party movement! Could any- 
can only be compared to the officious and foolish || is, they sit an incubus upon the southern mind, || thing be further from the truth? Could anything 


fellow who grasps his friend in the midst of a con- || with no other result than to produce coniusion and || be more false? Throughout the whole of this 
fict, whilst his adversary is permitted to stab him. |) distraction. ; || Congress, and upon every proposition which af- 
Let those read it who have thus construed it. |, in the first administration of this Government, | fected the question of slavery, either directly or 
It wus directed against the agitation of this and all || the vote upon the apportionment bill became || collaterally, the vote has proved strictly sectional. 
other sectional questions, and against ali manner || suricly secuonal. Washington vetoed it, and | We all feel that it is a question entirely above 
of injustice, and ineuleated moderation and pure || then declared his fears of the instability and inse- | party allegiance—we know that it overpowers and 
justice. But that advice has been disregarded and || curity of the Union. His Farewéll Address was |) masters ali other considerations on this floor, and 
trampled under foot by the North. The Consti- || leveled at the sectionalism of this very slavery || we see it daily exemplified in the solid phalanx of 
tution itself, has been violated in the very letter | question. Have we of the South revived it? Far || northern votes to assail, and in the cordial union 
by whole States and communities of the North, || trom it, But the North have labored, and have || of southern members, Whigs and Democrats, to 
as is the matter of State laws and individual ac- || labored successiully, to do so. They are now || defend. A mere party movement, and for party 
tion concerning fugitive slaves. || wholly and entirely a sectional party. | purposes! Shame upon the assertion so empty 
The national flag has proved to be no protection | 


Whilst they were progressing to this point, | of all truth. How then does it happen, that this 
to a southern mau’s property, as in the Creole || there beat not for this Union atruer heart than the || Administration is to be supported in its California 
and other cases. The Government itself has lost | heart of the South. When our brethren of Maine |! policy by the great body of northern Democrais? 
ailinity for, and become hostile to the South, as is || struggled for their rights to a pitiful strip of coun- } How is it, that it is to be opposed by the great 
exemplified in the fraudulent formation of the | try, at the imminent risk of war, who adhered to | 


the | | body of southern eae ow is it, that in 
California Constitution; and mary other instances, | them with warm hearts and willing hands, more | speeches of southern Whigs, in the House and 
The very States of the North, with but a solitary 


| firmly than the South? If they wefe cast off, it |) Senate,.and in their constant conversation outside 
exceplion, (and that exception exists only in 


|| Was not by a southern Administration. | of these Halls, they declare their utter hostility to 
name,) stand upon this floor banded together by When the question of 54° 40’ was made it was the idea of admitting California, until all other of 
solema acuon of their people and home govern- i made by the South, knowing that it was all north of | these vexed questions are forever settled ? 
ments, with no common object but hostility to the || 36° 30’, and must be free territory; and who || Sir, it is no party movement, It is sectional. 
South; with no common priuciple but the exclu- || more firmly and devotedly adhered to it than the | The North are united. They are a sectional party, 
sion of ihe South from every foot of our common || South? : : _ banded together by the Solemn action of their State’ 
territory. Was thisdone in pursuance of the ad- } But now we ask, who set on foot this sectional || authorities, whilst the South is divided up. The 
vice of Washington? Is such like the inculcation || spirit? Let facts answer. | crime of our ultimate overthrow must rest at the 
Before the southern people had held the first | door of those southerners who refuse to unite in a 


of his Favewell Address? Will any one dispute ; 
single, solitary public meeting upon the subject of || fixed resolve to demand and have our rights. We 


the existence of this sectional party, which num- 


bers its members without regard to politics, com- | slave property, ten northern Siates, (two thirds of || can have justice if we declare it with one voice. 
mands a heavy majority in this House, and when '| the whole North in States, three fourths in popu- i Sir, [| will not tolerate the treacherous counsels of 
all men coneede that Dickinson, of New York, lation,) had, in open legislation, passed upon, and i every self-conceited wiseacre who may seek, for 
avd a few men of that class, for their patriotic |! absolutely instructed their Representatives to vote ‘| what pur God only knows, to disunite the 
support of the Constitution in its spirit of justice | for the Wilmot proviso and fix it down upon the |! South. Respect for this House alone can prevent 
te all parts of the Union, are upon the floors of | South. Yes, sir, to establish for us, their brethren || me from breathing out the contempt and abhor- 
Congress for the last time, and are bound to die || and friends, by law, incipient ruin and degrada- || rence I feel for all such, in common with the 
beneath the hostility of the relentless North? No | tion, Here, then, was a northern party already | southern delegation. . ; 
one will dispute it, : ., |, established. : Sir, the wrecks of rtm are upon this floor, 
Are we to submit to these things? And submit | Its advance since that time has been such, that || but there is no party here. There is no Democ 
humbly and quiedy? And be denounced as dis- | it is scarcely possible for a citizen of the South to || racy, no Whiggery on this 











» When it comes 


unionais, beeause we protest? No, sir, recover a fugitive slave. Mobs have been raised, || to a territorial or slavery que: and so strong 
This Government commends itself to our sup- || and the blood of our people spilt when they have | is the nee existing between the northern 
portonly so long as it is just to us and secures | attempted to claim their own. Societies, under || and sou sections of that it affects all 


our rights. [Lexists only vy the consent of the || cover of religion, have been formed, and+missions || former freA enya pee roduces laughter 
Siates, and is based upon the hearts and affections || sent to the South to teach abolition. Churches and |) by its ity when u asa. by nl 
of the people. Biting, cruel, and insulting injus- |! religious communitics have been divided and broken ||’lost, and bros. gor . I strike no blow 
tice, that shall open up to our view, to be Wrought | up; the most pious members of southern churches || at the southern ig who is trae to the rights of 
out by the cnergies and power of tais Govern- || are rejected from their communion table; and the || the South, nor will he strike the true southern 
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rs _ | will stand by him as_ his brother, 
Deno together reprobate, and together aban- 
to his fate the miserable and contracted party 
jon’ “There is no Democracy and Whiggery 

an the territorial bills; but there is a northern 
wpe southern rty, and he who represents it 


ein is guilty of willful falsehood for some 


veling purpose. 
pire be allowed to say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
weech of the honorable gentleman from North 
Cyrolina is the most Ingenious, hypocritical, and 
jangerous mass of misrepresentation that has em- 

wed from any southern member of this House 
asia the present session of Congress. It is in- 
sepious, unfair, and dangerous in this, that it 
falsely represents the present mighty struggle to 
be the mere movement of party for party pur- 

ses—ingenious in this, that it locates our discon- 
rents upon the fugitive slave question, presenting 
that question In bold relief, whilst it keeps com- 


rately out of view the territorial question, | 


which is the great question of political power, and 
to which all other questions are mere matters aux- 


iliary and incidental—it is ingenious in this, that | 
those who stand out for the rights of the South || 


are represented as disunionists, and veneration for 
the Union, with bitter malediction, is invoked 
wainst those who thus truly represent, and would 
faithfully preserve the rights of the South. 

{Lis not true, that this Union was made to be 
preserved in any other than ina spirit of justice, 


equality’, and protection to all its parts. And itis i 
‘fue that those only are the enemies of this Union | 
who would violate this spirit, seize all the Territo- | 
ries, and thus create a vast hostile political power, | 


which, created in wrong, must end in oppression, 


and in the ultimate ruin of the South. The true | 


friends of this Union are those who would hold it 
to the objects for which it was created, and it will 
never be dissolved so long as that effort may be 
successful; and as such | concur with them, and 
will hesitate at no conceivable sacrifice. 

Sir, with a few more remarks | will leave for 


the consideration of the country the remarkable | 
speech of the gentleman from North Carolina. On | 
the 7th page he says, (and, Mr. Chairman, it re- | 


veals an unsuspected fact:) 


“Mark, Mr. Chairman, my argument is not to defend the 


Abulitionists, or agitaturs, but to prove that the North—the 
great body of the people—are not enemies to the South.” 


Yet, sir, he quotes Gorr’s resolution, and de- 


fends it ably, whilst he suppresses the preamble so || 


offensive to the southern people, and both of which 
l now publish, to wit: 


“ Whereas, the traffic now prosecuted in this metropolis 
of the Republic, in human beings, as chattels, is contrary to 
natural justice and the tundaimental principles of our polit- 
ical system, and is notoriously a reproach to our country 
throughout Christendoin, aud is a serious hindrance to the 
progress of republican liberty among the nations of the 
earth: Therefore, 


“ Resolved, ‘That the Committee for the District of Co- | 


lnmbia be instructed to report a bill as soon as practicable, 
prohibiting the slave trade in said District.” 

The gentleman defended this resolution ably, 
and defended it out of the mouths of other men 
than himself, bat he suppressed the preamble 


wholly, and you would never have dreamed of | 


the bitterness and insult conveyed and expressed, 
if you had awaited the declaration of this excel- 
lent southern advocate. 


Portions of the remarks of the gentleman, un- | 
fortunately for himself, fully admit the justice of 


the complaints of the true soujhern Representa- 
lives. As, for instance, he says: 
“But Tl must hurry on. One word as to the Wilmot pro- 


viso. [ shall not discuss the constitutional question. e 
subject is worn out. It would be as great an outrage to the 
southern people to enact it as if it were constitutional. 


The southern people, with great unanimity, believe, as I 
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The Slavery Question—Mr. R. W. Johnson. 


Here he admits the shameful outrage of provi- || scheme. It alludes to her as a breeder of slaves 
soism, but says he does not believe there is any né-|| for the southern market, but, as [ understand it 
| cessity for it, He clearly means, as do Senators || was defended by a son of her own most ably last 
Benton and Wessrer, (and he is of the same! evening, | will pass it with one only remark, that 
class of southern. advocates,) that slaves cannot | to throw dbloquy upon old Virginia, or seem so 
| prosper, and will not go to our territeries; and || to understand and to countenance it, is no way lo 
| though we dispute it ever so much, he is clearly | defend the South. 

|| willing to yield our rights, and to throw into the } Sir, I will quote no more of this disgusting aban- 
|| hostile scale against us all the vast political power || donment of the South. The gentleman has sig- 
| which these territories must carry with them. In || nalized his hostility in too many ways to his hard - 
|| fact, on the 15th page, he says: | pressed countrymen, 

| “Then, aa to the admission of California—as to whatis || Sir, he has filehed from the toad the diamond in 


maliciously called the Executive proviso—he who goes to |) hj cal -Soi ie 
|| the Nashville Convention to produce opposition to the } his head—he has robbed the Free-Soiler of Wis 


Gavernment on this account, is no friend of his country, 
|| and is in favor of disunion, no matter what Congress does, Mi co 
|| tion, which had elicited so much southern hostility, 


|| or refuses to do.” 
|| Again, he says: |, upon the House, 

| “I believe, Mr. Chairman, if we reject the application of |) He has presupposed a determination to dissolve 
| Garmin adminon ae State wit te praia tthe Union, and expressed the hope that ovr own 
|| feeling throughout this broad land that may never be allayed. || fellow-citizens, the members of the Nashville Con- 
I cannot vote against her admission for any reason | have yet || Vention, ** every traitor of them,’’ may be driven into 
heard.” | the Cumberland river. 

And this he says whilst we, the true southern-|| He has presupposed a disposition on the part 
ers, contend exactly the reverse—that her admis- | of southern members of this Llouse, to violate the 
sion endangers dissolution, Thus he proposes to laws of the land, and announced in advance to 
give up po , without a settlement of the res- || them, ‘‘ that they will soon find themselves where they 
idue of the Territorial question, knowipg that she | ought (o be—in THE PENITENTIARY,” 
| will no sooner be admitted than this Ngw Mexico, He has proclaimed in the midst of the most ex- 
with her heavy majority of Mexican people, will | citing of scenes, when the South was pressed for 
| present another similar hostile constitution, and | her life, and every true heart was strained alist to 
/mustalso be admitted. Following her will also || bursting, that ‘tue cause or Boston was THE 
come the State of Uiah, and the entrance to those | cause or auy.’’ It was a callous insult to the feel- 
countries, and their future political power, will be | ings of ail true southern men. 
sealed forever against the South. In fact, the gen- These are things which are incapable of puallia- 
tleman from North Carolina says, on the 8th page: | tion or explanation. 

“T see no danger to our existence in the admission of New Mr. Chairman, I pass with pleasure from a 
| ae t. a pos State. | bad rather have her there than (0 |) further consideration of the course pursued by 
|| havea free Mexican State not under the influence of our | this gentleman towards the South, with a very 


1] Constitution and laws.”’ sy ; J ; 
| Whata conclusion! And he says again, after- oe eat found in his speech, suited to his 


|| wards: lle 
| ‘A single word upon the question of territorial govern- || 

| ments. I see no plan better than that recommended by the 
President, and I shall cordially support it.” 








| consin [Mr. Dory] of his capital, by his famous res- 
| olution to close debate, and has saddled that resolu- 








‘* Fleart merit wanting, Mount we ne’er so high, 
Our height is but the gibbet of our aame.” 
| The existehce, Mr. Chairman, of a sectional 
| The gentleman must know that they will not be | party at the North is fully and satisfactorily evi- 
admitted as States unless they exclude slavery. It | dent. Neither Democrats nor Whigs at the North, 
must be true that the gentleman misrepresents the | claim to affiliate with their own parties at the 
|| ciuzens of his district; for the sentiments he ex- || South, upon the subject of slave property, But 
presses are at variance with all the best interests | on the contrary, they repudiate all fellowship; and 
|| and honor of the South. the most moderate and patriotic and rational of 
|| 1 would here cease, Mr..Chairman, content with || them, declare openly, that they condemn us on 
| having shown the northern predilections and de- | principle. Then why speak to us, who are the 


|| structive principles of the gentleman, but that 1 | weaker party, about sectional parties? That lan- 
| regard it as a duty to show, in his own language, || guage should have been long since addressed to 
|| the insidious blow he would strike at the harmony || the people of the North. It 1s too late to speak to 
‘| and kind feelings of sister southern States, ‘The | them. They are embodied; their track is laid out 
impelling motives I leave to our southern people, | before them; it is across our necks, and they are 
to judge and to appreciate. To link with this || in the full tide of action. If you speak to us of 
thrust, the idea of disunion, wil) not.sanctify the || the danger of sectional parties now, it is easily un- 
means here used, or disguise the contemptible na- | derstood. it means the danger of defending our 
|| ture of the game that is played. He says, on the || rights, of resisting wrong; it counsels submission, 
l4th page: and it invites fanaticism to do its worst. 

“If by any aggressions on the part'of the North—which I Sir, I cannot. concur; I will not assent. But I 


do not-anticipate—this Union is to be dissoived, I tell gen- || will most assuredly raise my voicé against such 
tlemen North Carolina will form no part of a Southern Con- | . “ei ; ae oe 
federacy, whose ruling politicians entertain opinions like madness on the part of the South, whether it be 
those avowed by some of the southern Democracy on this | heeded or not. The truth is, that for thirty years, 
floor. We will build our great railroad, and before we be- | the Missouri compromise has been the policy of 
come hewers of wood and drawers of water for Virginia tovernment. It has been a ha olic 

and South Carolina, we will try, trusting in Providence, to | -" Go . ‘d oe tee = ce s 
|| stand up, solitary aud alone.” They would soon involve | [8S given us peace, and unity, and brotherhood, 





us ia war on account of black sailors. North Carolina bas || It should be given to us now, and we ought to re- 
not been treated by these sisters with kindness and respect. | ject every proposition less satisfactory. 

In 1842, South Carolina passed resolutions, and sent them It was a reatriction upon the rights of the South 
here, reflecting very unbecomingly on North Carolina, and oe d ae d faith U 
intimating that she was encouraging abolition, because her | 20d she has acted up to it in good faith. nul 
people voted against Mr. Van Buren! ‘Time has proved we | very recently, all men of all parties, with very few 
were right, Virginia, but a on years since, in her Legisia-~ | exceptions, approved, adopted, and promulgated it, 
tare, upon some question relating to railroads, was so dis- || 1) was carried out in the case of Texas, and also 


courteous to North Carolina as to call for a proper but dig- | - zs 
nified rebuke from our Governor Graham, in his message ® in that of Oregon, And if it were now adopted, 
|| what would be the state of the case? It would 


our Legislature. 
* Besides, the general tone of the newspapers, andsome- || not so divide the acquired territory, that we would 


do, that to enact the Wilmot proviso would be ‘an act of || times public speeches of gentlemen of those States, prove | 


cross injustice and wrong.? And t 
“ppased the ay 
called upon, 

our northern brethren intend to 


ueat us with unkindness 
I shat abide by. She will not, without great cau 


Minds Tae et ot ciate there regard with || hearted petulant spirit gtonce. This spirit did not | If the one third is granted to us, we do oot ask 


minds of a iarge ity of both partie 


the thought of disunion ; but if your legislation here 
people 


impresses upon the mind of ber iat you are un 


{iendly to us, she will, without bluster or re cae only by his assault on old Virginia, the mother of || of the country shall be at perfect liberty, when 


h, as a private cit- 
‘Zen, and as a member of our State Legislature, I have 
iggestion of a dissolution of the Union, should 
it De adopted, yet i believe the people of my State will feel 

' if it is enacted in any law this session, to con- 
Suit ina State convention if it is not time to inquire whether 
regard us as equals, or to 
! Whatever North Carolina one, 

se 


that they regard our people as inferior to theirs. No,sir; if 8&4 one half. No. Cast your eye upon the map, 
we have a Southern Confederacy, let North Carvlina go as | and to the most casual glance it is apparent we get 
‘ Hagar in the desert,’ rather than if company where she | not over one third—the North gets two thirds. 
would be regarded as.an inferior.” || We have contended for half—we belicve it is our 

Strange to say, Mr. Chairman, I quote this pas- | tala. The North declares we shall not have it, 


sage from the lips of a southern man, | We then consent to take one third—but she de- 


t would seem to me that every true-hearted | clares we not only shall not have one third, but shalt 
North Carolinian would denounce ‘this narrow- | not have one foot of it. 


animate them in the days of the Revolution... It is | that it shall be guarantied to us to be elave terri- 
contracted view, filled with venom, and equalled || tory. On the contrary, we agree that the residents 


the South, that we all should love, the first in for a State government, to adopt their 
every sacrifice of self, and freest from every selfish | own laws and exclude us if they desire. But no, 


: 
/ 


my 





Ws. 
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nothing but exclusion, immediate, total, absolute, 
from the entirety of our common acquisition, will 
be allowed by the North. 

This is very imperious—very unjust. A south- 
erner should be excused, if his heart should some- 
times rebel against such tyranny and injustice— 
should be excused if his language should some- 
times betoken a sense of the shame to be perpetra- 
ted upon hie people and country, and of indigna- 
tion at it, 

Sir, if granting us the line of 36° 30’ would un- 
settle the political power of the country and en- 
danger the predominance of the North, | would not 
be surprised at the course and policy of the North, 
nor would | complain at the North. But it does 
not do so. Examine the map. Look at the whole 
amount of territory owned by the States in common; 
trace the line-of 36° 30’, and you find that nine 
tenths of all territory (out of which many States 
are hereafter to be formed, increasing the northern 
power) tie north of 36° 30’, whilst south of it, 


there is not more than one tenth. Cannot we be | 


trusted by our brothers of the North with one 
tenth? Are we so degraded in the eyes of our 


northern fellow-citizens, that justice, to us, or even | 


forbearance, would be a shame to them? If so, 
then our prospect is a bad one, and the destiny of 
our children is one of horror. 

Sir, the North would do justice if the South | 
were firm and united; but, sir, whilst the North is 
united in every State, the South is united no- | 
where, and upon no point; but in truth is divided 
up and will be destroyed by matricidal hands. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party has made | 
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highest responsibility, and I believe him to be, in 
his heart, as truly a lover of his country as we 
have in the public councils. 

Mr. Chairman, this northern sectionalism has 
had its origin in the jealousy and disappoint- 
ment of northern statesmen—in ignorance and dis- 
regard of the rights of the South—in the fury of 
fanaticism that declared itself the Liberty party, 
enlisted the sanctification of religion, and repu- 
diated without compunction, the obligation of all 
laws and the national Constitution, With these 
elements acting, and with time and perseverance, 
ae attained at the North a perfect unity. 
hilst this is the northern fon 
isdisunited. The minds of her politicians are un- 
settled, all wavering and uncertain. The cause of 
it may be found in the fact that the people have 
slumbered in fatal security. They have not been 
guarded by watchful sentinels. Their Representa- 
tives for years past, from time to time, have pro- 
claimed the danger, but southern editors have not 
| fully conceived it—they have not studied, investi- 
|| gated, labored to master the facts and principles 
which governed our troubles—but we have de- 
voted ourselves bitterly and blindly to our party 
|| divisions, and thus the masses of our people have 
not dreamed of our true condition. * 


clare himself and debate his propositions—every 
editor should study, labor, and expound our rights 
and means of defence. Our citizens should hold 
county meetings, State conventions, and conven- 
tions of the South—we should patronize those 





one wide mistake. It is due to truth and his- 

tory that it should be pointed out. Such errors, | 
if exposed, may be a lesson in future. It was | 
ihe adoption of the new-fangled doctrine of non- 

intervention, It has unsettled the mind of the 

country, and the tenets of a party. 

Up to the time of the introduction of this policy, 
and tts incorporation into the creed of the Democ- 
racy, the Missouri compromise was the settled | 
policy. Few disputed it. North and South were | 


comparatively agreed. The Democracy, North || 


and South, were anited upon it, and southern 
Whiggery was satisfied with it. And I assert, 
that this whole difficulty would already have been | 
settled, if the last presidential contest had, on our | 
a been conducied on that basis. It would have | 

een immaterial whether we were successful or | 
defeated for the Presidency; the whole northern 
Democracy would have come to the House and | 


papers which are true to the South, forget for the 
time our party divisions, and above all, in an hour 
of so much peril as this, when the churches of the 
North have enlisted against us, and the northern 
pulpit has anathematized us, we should appeal to 
| the pious and good—to the ministry of the South, to 

avert fro6m us this danger, and defend us from this 
reproach, 

The means here adverted to are those by which 
the North has attained its present unity—im- 
pelled by a sacrilegious spirit, that would tear 
down the Constitution, which protects us at the 


|| South—and yet these nveans have been sufficient 


to effect a perfect organization and entire unity. 
Ours is a much better cause and our unity will 
be more perfect and more speedily effected. 
We contend for our property, our honor, and 
our rights under the Constitution. They would 
destroy us in detail, that they may deprive us of 





Senate adopting, supporting, and proclaiming this 
basis, and all would have been well. But, sir, 
we departed from principles that were settled, to 
experiment in things we knew not of, and now | 
we reap the fruit. It is confusion, discord, and | 
bitter discontent. 

Sir, we ourselves, of the South, knew not what 
would come out of this measure. Pandora’s box 
could not have been more fruitful of noxious, 
confounding, and pernicious political schemes and 

lans. It 1s the mother of the non-action policy. 
t is the mother of the Californian movement, of 
the Texan dismemberment, of the Free-Soil policy, 
to circumgeribe our limits, and then surround us 
with free States. 

We ourselves did not understand it. We con- | 
ceived the doctrine to mean, that the South could 
go to all and any territory acquired from Mexico, 
and there live protected, and that slave property 
would be safe until such time as a State shoula be 
formed out of it. But there is the error. It meant, 
according to its author, a non-intervention so com- 
plete, that the people of the territory, although 
foreigners just incorporated, and with laws dis- 
similar to our own, should have the power in their 
Territorial Legislature at once, and before our 
people could get there, to act upon the subject, and 
to declare by law eur total and eternal exclusion. 

This doctrine, as now explained, is supported 
by very few, ifany, southerners. They say it is 
adopted e the Committee of Thirteen, in their 
report and plan. 1 do not so consider it; and the 
fact that a clause is inserted declaring that no legis- 
iation shall be had upon slave property, shows 
that it is not the improved edition of non-inter- 
vention, We will all unite deeply to deplore this 
unfortunate step; and I do it not to injure its 
great author, for his action has been magnanimous 
in many respects; his stand has been one of the 

x 


all. heirs is a policy of aggression and attack, 
ours of defence. ‘They are exposed to no danger— 
we make no assault on them—whilst we are ‘in 
constant danger, and the avowed policy of the as- 
| sailant is so to reduce us that we shail be in their 
| power, and at their mercy! Are our southern 
people prepared to submit themselves to the power 
of the North, and to a political condition such that 
| their only hope shall be the mercy of the North? 
Never. 

Sir, the Southern Convention is in session. De- 
voutly I trust in their firmness and wisdom. They 
have been greatly denounced. I am proud to sa 
that I have advocated that Convention, and I shall 
defend it so long as it is true to the interests and 
rights of the South. Those who have denounced 
it so bitterly, and have imputed to it treasonable 
objects, are fatally misguided, or are false at heart 
to the South. 

This hostility has grown out of the open denun- 
ciation of papers which have been known always 
as the organs of northern interests, and which have, 
by their ability, been able to manufacture among 
the southern people a public sentiment hostile to 
their own interests. 

Other public journals have failed to advocate or 
support those measures conceived and attempted 
for the defence of the South. The consequences 
have been seen, and should have impressed “pon 
every southerner the necessity of a southern organ 
here, and the duty of every southron to contribute 
to. it his freest and fullest support. 

I have presented these views in all candor and 
frankness. They are the convictions made up 
under a constant series of “discussions, with close 
attention, and from an honest devotion to the in- 
terests of the South, of which the State | represent 
is a part. I am satisfied of the rights and true 
interests of Arkansians in common with the South, 





tion, the South |) 


We muse unite, Mr. Chairman; and that we || 
may do 80, every politician should be made to de-- 
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an ave sought so to represent th ‘“ 
great question as to protect and pidecelve And oe 
believe I have ted them in @ mannes ». 
ceptable to three fourths of the State oe ro 
much may have been the abuse I have drawn 0 
my own head; and if the fact is not now apparter 

eel an abiding conviction that plai , 
discussion will prove it. Plain ‘and frank 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA, 
|SPEECH OF MR. JOHN S. PHELps 


OF MISSOURI, 
Sarurpay, June 8, 1850. 


| 
| 
The House being in Committee of the 
the state of the Union, on the Presiden 
sage transmitting the constitution of the State of 
California— 
Mr. PHELPS said: 
Mr. Cuatrman: It would have been 
to me, sir, to have been so fortunate 
| obtained the floor at an earlier day, in order io 
have expressed the opinions I entertain upon the 
| subject under discussion. Although Iam not vain 
| enough to suppose that anything { shall say wili 
change the opinions or the course of conduct of 
any member of this committee, yet I desire to ex. 
| press to the committee and to the country, and 
especially to my constituents—to those whom | 
have the honor to represent on this floor, and to 
‘| whom I am responsible—the opinions which | 
| entertain in relation to the question under conside@ 
ation, and other questions connected with it, |; 
is with this view, Mr. Chairman, that I have, a 
this time, obtained the floor. 
The war with Mexico resulted, as was expected 
| by everybody, in the acquisition of territory, vast 
in extentand ample in resources, sufficient of itself 
|to form a republic containing a greater area of 
|| square miles than many kingdoms of Europe, 
| having an extent on the Pacific coast of more than 
nine hundred miles, and containing an area of 
|| more than five hundred thousand square miles. 
|| Whilst gentlemen here have been extolling the 
|| prowess and valor of the troops furnished by their 
respective States for the Mexican war, displayed 
on the battle-fields of Mexico, we seem to have 
lost sight of the fact, that the territory we have ac- 
quired from Mexico was conquered, and the peo- 
ple inhabiting it were subdued, by the volunteers 
and emigrants from Missouri aided by a few regu- 
lars. A tributary of the Sacramento was called 
Rio los Americanos—the river of the Americans— 
in consequence of the number of American emi- 
grants residing on it, the most of whom, had emi- 
grated from Missouri. In 1846, before the people 
of California were aware that war existed between 
this country and Mexico, the American settlers had - 
conquered Upper California. Colonel Fremont, 
with his exploring party, which had been raised in 
Missouri, was at this time in Upper California, The 
Mexican authorities iad attempted to drive him and 
his party from the country. He was invited to com- 
mand the forces of the insurgents. He accepted it. 
In a few days the conquest of Upper California 
was accomplished. The stars and the stripes sup- 
planted the Mexican flag. Missouri would not 
pluck one leaf from the chaplets of laurel which 
grace the brows of her sister States, but she justly 
claims the honor of subjugating the territory we 
have acquired from Mexico. Her sons were not 
called upon to participate in all of the most bril- 
liant achievements of the late war, but their deeds 
are memorable, lasting, and enduring. Many of 
her sons have settled on this territory. The emi- 
gration of last year from Missouri was estimated 
at six thowaaind |, and the emigration of this year 
has been estimated at from sixteen to twenty thou- 
sand. The people of Missouri, therefore, fee! 4 
deep interest—deeper than those of any member of 
this Cenfederacy, in the question of the admission 
of California into the Union, 


Although more than two years have elapsed 
since we acquired this territory, yet we have 
scarcely done anyt for the protection of the 

who are there. Several attempts 

fetonte oxey tebe tcroorin, bat ail theo efor 
ernments over these territories, but all these ¢ 

hens, See At the same session of Congress at 
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was made to establish a territorial gov- 
nt for California, New Mexico, and Ore- 
_ This bill is known as the Clayton compro- 
me bill. ft the Senate, was sent to this 
_— and was here defeated—it was laid upon the 
“~~ At the next and the last session of Con- 
wile. n effort was made to establish territorial 
on amie over the territories. ‘The proposition 
SeeeventlY took another form, that of the estab- 
— of State governments for the territories, 
oo admission into the Union as States, with- 
* going through the preparatory stage of a terri- 
a ey ondition with territorial governments. All 
oe propositions failed. What, then, let me 
sk you, have we done for these territories, for New 
Mexico and California? It is but a few days since 
oa increased the rank and file of the army, for the 
‘pose of protecting our citizens residing on the 
Seater, eb the inhabitants of the territories from 
ihe incursions and ravages of the Indians, and of 
rotecting the overland emigration to our territories 
on the Pacific. This over and emigration is this 
year estimated at more than fifty thousand souls. 
What else have you done? You have established 
s few post routes, and provided for the extension 
of your revenue laws in California. — . 
You have also provided that for an infraction of 
those revenue laws, the offender shall be tried—not 
where the offence was committed—not by a jury 
of the vicinage—but, that he shall be carried to | 
the Territory of Oregon, to be tried by the supreme 
court of that Territory, or that this trial shall be 
had ia the district court of the State of Louisiana. | 
You “tax them without their consent,’”’ and you | 
provide for their transportation, not “beyond | 
seas,” but over seas, to be tried for alleged offen- | 
ces. You inflict on the people of California two 
of the wrongs of which our forefathers complained 
against Great Britain, and which contributed to 
the Declaration of our Independence of the mother 
country. 
seenien have not a voice in the Legislature of our 
country. You have denied them the right to have 
a delegate on the floor of this House, to make 
known their wants and express their wishes. 
The discovery of the gold mines shortly after 
the acquisition of these territories, drew to them 
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The people of California and New || 
| California, the people of that territory have been || 
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_ estab ishing a State government increased—it be- 
| 


| Union. 


|| of delegates to a convention to be held at Mon- |, 


‘of a State constitution, and entitle us to a right 


| State government. 


Ho. or Rers. 





* 1 now advert to the course pursued in Congress 
towards California, and more particularly to the 
course pursued at its last session. And firat I 
oon of the course pursued by this House, at 
| the time when a bill was proposed here by a gentle- 
| man from Virginia, (Mr. Preston,) and now Secre- 
| tary of the Navy. That bill proposed to admit 
| all the territory of California into the Union as a 
| State. A gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hi- 
a government for them. The desire of || tianp] gave notice of his intention to ask leave to 
q introduce a bill providing for the admission of the 
came,.almost universal. The legislative assembly || State of California into the Union, and aubse- 
of the district of San Francisco put forth an ad- | quently asked such leave, but the bill was not in- 
dress to the people of California early in June, 1 troduced. At that time, in this very Hall, when 
1849, recommending a general convention for the | a measure for admitting California into the Union 
purpose of organizing a government for the whole || as a State was proposed, it was advocated by 
territory of California, such ‘* conditional or tempo- || southern gentlemen. . 
rary State government to be put into operation at || What was the course pursued in the Senate? 
the earliest practicable moment”’ after “ its rati- 1 As early as December, 1848, a bill was introduced 
fication, by the people,’ and ‘*to become a per- || by Mr. Doveras, Senator from Illinois, which 
manent State government when admitied into the || provided for the admission of all the territory 
” This recommendation met with univer- || acquired from Mexico by the treaty of peace into 
sal approval. |, the Union as a State, but, in the opinion of the 

General Riley, who had arrived there in the || Committee on theJudiciary, it actually created the 
month of April, and had taken command of the || State. That bill was referred to the Committee on 
troops stationed on the Pacific coast, and who had || the Judiciary, and that commitiee reported ad- 
usurped the duties ef civil governor of California, versely to the bill, In. their report the commitiee 
issued his proclamation recommending the election || declare: 

*The power conferred by the Constitution is to admit 
new Slates, not to create them. Aceording wo the theory of 


our Government, the creation of a State is an act of popular 


The ‘convention assembled at | sovereignty, not of ordinary legislation. I is by the will of 
. . B . , a) 
Monterey, and adopted a State constitution. the people of whom the State is composed, assembled in 


he plan of adopting a State government origin- || convention, that it is ereated. Congress may provide for 
ated with the people of California themselves. It || the ante mbling of a convention, but it is the will of the 
; : : : : | people, expressed in that convention, which alone creates 
is the resultnot of Executive dictation and influence, | the State; and until that is done, the power conferred by 
but a result of republican principles—of the great || the Constitution on Congress ‘to admit new States’ into the 
American principle of self-government. | Union, is not called tnwo exereise. There is nothing upon 
l am aware that some of my political friends |; Which it can operate. ,In the opinion of the-commitice, 


were such ‘‘ as to require the immediate formation 





‘to be admitted into the Union of sovereign 
* States, which, we trust, will ever be distinct, as 
* the-billows; but one, asthe ocean.’”’ There is no 
doubt that this was then the prevailing sentiment 
of the people of the territory. 

On the last of May, intelligence reached Cali- 
oon that Congress had adjourned without pro- 
vidin 





terey in September, for the purpose of forming a’| 





; | then, this bill ought not. to pass, because it proposes the 
have taken er to Seasure and condemn the | exercise by Congress of a power not vested by the Consti- 
course of the Administration. They have charged || tution in the national legislature, namely, the creation of @ 
upon the Administration that by its influence in || State.” 


, P ter Mr. Downs, a Senator from Louisiana, made a 
induced to adopt a State constitution, and demand || minority report, in which he advocated the right of 


| admission into the Union. lam no defender of || Congress to admit into the Union States in advance 


this Administration. 1t came into power without || of the adoption of the constitution by the people 





my aid, and against my exertions and wishes. | residing within the limits of the proposed State. 
That this Administration hoped—nay prayed the || He also was in favor of curtailing the limits of the 


a large number of persons from the United States; || people of California would pursue the course they || State of California, making the summit of the 


it turned the tide of emigration exclusively in that 
direction. No country has ever before increased 
so rapidly in population. ‘Phere was at the time 
of its acquisition, a scattered population of about 
thirteen thousand inhabiting California. Wenow 
find that she has a population of upwards of one 
hundred thousand; and this immense population 


| nave done, I freely admit. Nay more; that it had || Sierra Nevada its eastern boundary and the par- 


(the desire to induce the people of California to | 
adopt a State constitution—to influence and hasten | 
them in such amovement. “ 

Before General Riley reached California, the | 
| adoption of a constitution and the establishment 


of a State government were foregone conclusions. 








was left by Congress without the protection of 
. law. The opinion was prevalent in this Hall at 
the last session, that if Congress adjourned with- 
out providing for the government of the people of 
California, the inhabitants of that country would 
be left to the merciless protection of the bowie- 
knife and revolver. The Mexican laws were at- 
tempted to be enforced, but our countrymen were 
‘ unwilling to submit tothem. This being their con- 
dition, it is not at allsurprising they should attempt 
to provide laws for themselves. For this purpose, in 
the months of December, 1848, and January, 1849, 
meetings of the inhabitants, numerously attended, 
were held in the districts of San José, San Fran- 
ciseo, Monterey, Sonoma, and Sacramento City, 
at which resolutions were passed in favor of form- 
ing & provisional territorial government, ‘‘ to be 
put into immediate operation, and to remain in 
foree until Congress should discharge its duty and 
supersede it by a regular territorial organization.”’ 
he resolutions passed at one of these meetings 
recommended the convention shodld assemble in 
the month of January; those passed by another 
recommended the month of March. The inbabit- 
ants of some of the districts held no meetings. 
Subsequently, the month of May was ngs 
as the time for the convention to meet. Twelve 
of the delegates elected to the convention to be 
held in May, met at San Francisco in March, 
849, and recommended that “ new elections should 
“be held in the several districts for ae to 
‘meet in convention at Monterey, on first 
‘Monday in August next;” and that those dele- 
gates ‘* should be vested with full power to frame 
@ State constitution, to be submitted to the peop 
of California; and further stating their 
that the circumstances and wants of the country 


. 


The State of California is not the offspring—the | 
child of this Administration. The Administration | 


is too impotent to beget such a child. Such a || 


vigorous child could only spring from public sen- 


timent. The State of California, as did Minerva | 


_ allel of 34° 30’ north latitude its southern bound- 
| ary. 
Phat bill, together with several amendments, of 
| which notice had been given in the Senate they 
| would be offered, was subsequently referred to a 
| select committee, composed of the following- 
| named members: Messrs. Doveras of Iilinois, 
| Jounson of Maryland, Jones of lowa, CLavrow 
of Delaware, Davis of Mississippi, Bancen of 
| North Carolina, and Nites of Connecticut—four 
| members from the slaveholding and three from the 


| 
| 


from Jupiter’s brain, sprang forth from the brain || non-slaveholding States, four Democrats and three 
of public sentiment, a full-grown person, clad in || Whigs, Thus was this committee constituted 
the same habiliments and entitled to the same | which was to consider the propriety of udmitting 
rights as their elder sisters. This Administration is || States into the Union in advance of the inhabitants 
too imbecile even to have performed the part of || of the territory having adopted a constitution, or 
Vulcan in bringing this youngest sister into the | in advance of being an organized commanity, and 


Confederacy. 

To show what was the feeling of the people of 
California, I will read from the memorial of the 
Senators and Representatives elect of that State. 
They say: 


© Tt was not from any «lesire to establish a State govern- | 
ment in Opposition to, or regardless of, the wishes and 


rights of the people of the Uniled States, that the pe: ple of 
California pursued this course. No improper motives, no 
ambitious impulses, no- Executive influence, prompted their 
action. They believed that their brethren on the Atiantic 
appreciated their sufferings, admitted their patriotism, and 
would hail their action with joy. They t that the 
Congress of the United States would instantly open ite 
doors to their delegated ntatives and that the State 
would be eee aud gladly admitted. To this im- 
tone 


the 
men tn had contributed in a veiy great ee} 
and as elina edn tananay character bad ever carol tee 
shores, it is not surprising that the sentinent be- 
came a general one. The daily arriving emgration added 
thei corroborated evidence to the already general belief; 
and it finally came to be credited that the great pablic of the 


States- | 


| before that community had ever expressed a de- 
| sire to be admitted into this Union. Within the 
range and legitimate scope of their inquiries came 
the question of size, dimensions, and boundaries 
|| of the State or States, and whether the limits of 

the proposed State contained the number of inhab- 

itants within its bounds proper to assume upon 
themselves the conduct and management of the 
|| affairs of a State without doing injustice to other 
|| members of this Confederacy. It has usually (if 
| not elways) been required, that a new State shall 
|| contain within its limits a representative popula- 
'| tion equal to the ratio, for the time being, by which 
'| representatives are apportioned among States. 
'} That committee, after giving to the subject all 
the consideration which they were enabled is do, 
| presented to the Senate a bill providing for the ad- 
| mission not only of California into the Union, but 
| for the admission of New Mexico. All the terri- 

tories which we had acquired from Mexico were, 


States were as ardently and unanimously in favor | LY the provisions and terms of that bill, to be re- 


Auantic 
of the admission of California as were her own citizens. 


They did not anticipate delay, and could not | 
el onan’ tony wottveed etewhbe cnnene|| 


Saskgeite bin dastine one be sanctioned by the 


|| ceived into the Union, and to be included in two 
| States, each of which, if the territory had been 
equally divided between them, would have con- 
'! tained more than two hundred and fifty thousand 


| square milea, That bill provided that the acting 
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Governor of California should lay off the proposed ? publican principles, The South could es nonntag beneath inant iit Pedie ie ete da 


Suite into districts for the election of delegates to || 
a convention, to form a State constitution—that he | 
should designate the time and place of holding the 
election for each district, appoint the officers for || 
holding said election, apportion the delegates || 
amongst the several districts according to the num- || 
ber of legal voters, and should appoint the time || 
and place for the assembling the convention. The || 
bill prescribed the qualifications of voters and the || 
number of delegates of which the convention might 
be composed. It was further provided, that as | 
soon 88 a constitution and State government shall 
have been established, and the President notified 
thereof, he should issue his proclamation de- | 
elaring Califurnia to be one of the States of this || 
Union. 
‘This report received the approbation of every 
member of the committee, for there is no dissent | 
of any member of that committee expressed. | 
This report was made on the 29th of January, 
1849, and no vote was taken on the bill. Mr. 
Bex, of Tennessee, offered, as an amendment to 
the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, a pro- | 
vision for the admission of California, and embra- 
cing all the territory we had acquired from Mexico. 
‘These are the propositions which were made in 
Congress, and | cite them as evidence of the opin- | 
ion which prevailed among the representatives of 
that portion of the Union from which | come, for | 
all of them were proposed by southern men, ex- 
cept the bill introduced by Mr. Doveras. They | 
were in favor of admitting California into the 
Union as a State, with doubie the area of the State | 
of California as now proposed, and containing 
then oely a population of about twenty-six thou- | 
sand souls, composed as follows: 
Californians .. 2.060 ceee cece ee eeee ee 013,000 
PMO 63 id PAE TH the b0 te'e's so cee 6,000 
POreigNers...cccscescecseccsscceces DUO 


Total ..0 00.00 050000 000000000059 06 oBOO00 

In this way it was expected the difficulties grow- || 
ing out of this vexed question of slavery would be 
avoided and adjusted, 

These bills had received not only the approba- | 
tion of members of Congress, but of the Demo- 
cratic press. The organ of the party, published | 
in this eity, (the ** Union,’’ | mean,) edited by || 
Thomas Ritchie, Esq., the oldest editor in the || 
Union, | believe, and therefore styled Father | 
Ritchie—-father of the American press, father of | 
the editorial corps—approved of the measure of || 
admitting California iato the Union with the limits | 
I have stated, and with its very scanty population. || 
Nay, more; he urged upon Congress the passage | 
of that bill with pertinacity and zeal. 1 have a} 
few extracts from the Union, which | will read. | 

Extract from an article in the Union of January 
28th, J849, weaded -** Convention of Southern 
Members:”’ | 


*« We must conclude our remarks for the present, by earn- I} 
e-t'y requesting our members of Congress to settle Us terri- |) 
torial question which has caused so mach bitterness and || 
strife. Slaves may never, under any adjustment, be carried || 
into California, ‘by, then, cannot a bill be passed, which 
wouid save the honor of the slaveholding States? No terri- 
torial bill can be passed unclogged by the Wilmot proviso, and | 
the Witnot proviso cannot be passed at this session. Then 
why not provide for the admittance of California into the Union, || 
and iet her settle the question of siavery for herself? Then |! 
the honor of the South will be saved. In ashort time, even | 
before another session of Congress, her population will num- | 
ber one hundred and filly thousand souls, and she can then | 
demand admittance as a right, when Congress shallhave con- | 
» med.*’ | 
I'hat was the doctrine put forth by the editor of | 
the organ of the Democratic party, published in | 
this city, that California at the next session could 
demand admittance into the Union as a matter of || 
right. ‘The editor of that paper was net content | 
with merely calling the attention of members of | 
Congress and the public to the subject once, but in || 
three otwer articles he subsequently advocated the | 
same doctrine, and expressed himself still more 
strongly in favor of that bill. In speaking of the || 
report of the select committee, on the 4th of Feb- | 
ruary, 1849, Thomas Ritchie, the editor, dis- | 
courses a followa: 
“The South contends for her honor and for the Win Hi 





principles of nondintervention and State equality. ‘ i| 
t en, annot ali unite and permit California to come into 
Union as soon as she can frame a constitution? Then, ac- ! 
coming to the deetrines which prevail on both sides of 

Mason and Dixon’s line, she may constitutionally establish i 
her domestic institutious om any basis consistent with re- |' 


| not fureeer lose the benefit of thut arrangem 
| delay and by fatal ultram.” 


ing thiscourse. On thecontrary, she would save ali for which 
she contends. The act authorizing the convention to frame 
a government for California, wouid be silenton the subject 
of slavery, and the rights of the slaveholder would not be 
trampled on, nor would his feelings be outraged. * * * 

* Any territorial government is unpracticable, tor none can 
receive the sauction of Congress which does not contain the 
Wilmot restriction. We have, then, to choose between 
the scheme of Mr. Douglas, and no action; and it Congress 
adjourns without action, both sections of the Union will at 
ouce be aroused. Bitter feelings will gain the ascendant, 
leaving along train of disastrous circumstances which no 
mau can distinctly estimate. Therefore we eurnestly hope 
that the bill reported by Senutor Douglas will meet with the 
favorable consideration of Congress as the only feasible plan o 
extending protection to her citizens, and restoring the trangui 
lity of the country.”? 


In another article, published on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1849, the editor remarked: 


‘* But three weeks and three days are allowed for action, 
and we respectfully urge that they be improved. Let some 
scheme be adopted which saves the rights and honor of the 
Ptates, aud leaves the people of the territory to determine 


|| for themselves the character of their domesne institutions. | 


That is the proper tribunal to decide this great question. 


| Such a measure has already been brought forward, and the 
| choice is between that alvernative and an adjournment of 


Congress without action—leaving California to its fate. No 


|) territorial bill cau be passed without the Wilmot restriction. 
| If this fact be so, then the admission of theterritory in the form 


of States is ail thut is left; and we fervently hope that we will 


And in another article, on the 15th of February, 
1849, he remarks: 


it has been ascertained whhout doubt, that no form of || 


territorial government, under the authority of Congress, can 


| pass the House of Represeutatives without being trammeled 
| with the Wilmot poviso or slavery restriction. [t isequally 


certain no bill with the restriction can become ulaw. What, 


|| them, can be done? Is there any other mode in which the diffi- | 
| culty can be solved? In our judgment tiere is; and that mode 


is to provide at once for the admission of the acquired territo 


ries of California and New Mevico into the Unton as States, | 
| as soon as they shall form republican constitutions as proposed 


by the select commitiee in the report made by Senator Dous- 


| Las as its chairman, or as pro,osed in the minority report 


of Senator Downs of the Judiciary Committee. By this mode 


| the question of the Wilmot proviso is avoided. No mem- 


ber oi Congress from the North or from the South compromits 


| any constitutional or other principle. Nothing is said about 


slavery or the Wilmot proviso—but in providing for the ad- 
mission of the acquired territories into the Union as States, 
this, as well as all other domestie or municipal regulations, 
is left to the inhabitants who are to govern themselves. No 
southern man can justify himself in denying to them this 
right.”? * * * * * * * * - 

* We understand that some of the southern members are 
objecting to the bill. We have respectfully weighed their 
arguments, but we cannot attach the same importance to 
them which they do. ‘ Will you,’ say they, ‘give up all 
‘southern claim at once to California, and not only surren- 
‘der her, but admit her two Senators at the next session to 


| ‘assist the other Senators from the non-slaveholding States 


‘in fastening the Wilmot proviso upon New Mexico?’ 
We answer frankly, we have no idea that California can ever 
become a staveholding State. Messrs. R. J. Wauxer, BucH- 
ANAN, and Cass, in their respective letters, expressed the un- 
qualified opinion that it could never become such a State; that 
the nature of the soil and climate forbids it. But independ- 
ently of these suggestions, we refer to the character of the 
population for the answer. There are very few negroes 
among them astaborers. The great mass of the people who 
are already there, and who are emigrating to her land, con- 
sist of American citizens and foreigners who are opposed to 
slavery. What benefit can the South obtain from delay? 

“ The people of California, we hope, will prove true to the 
Union ; in which case they will form a provisional government 
for their own protection, and they will call a convention to 


| frame a constitution. They will knock at the doors of the next 


Oongress for admission us a State; and the strong presumption 
is, that she will then be admitted.” 


These were the doctrines advocated by the organ 
of the Democratic party in this city. It is the 
doctrine, too, upon which it was supposed every 


| Democrat at that time stood—the doctrine of 


non-intervention—the right of American citizens 
inhabiting the territories to settle the question of 
slavery for themselves, in such manner as might 
suit them, and demand admission into the Union, 
after having adopted a republican form of govern- 
ment. 


Mr. AVERETT. Will the gentleman allow 


/ me to ask him a question in this connection? 


Mr.PHELPS. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. AVERETT. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that those views put forth by the “ Union,” 
were generally approved by the Democratic party 
of the South, or by the people generally of the 
South? If he does, he must allow me to say to 
him, that at that time I was a member of the Sen- 
ate of Virginia, and so far as I knew, they were 
utterly repudiated by Whigs and Democrats. 

Mr. PHELPS. In reply to the interrogatory of 
the gentleman, I have this to say: I cannot vouch 
for the sentiment that prevailed in Virginia, or 
within the limits of the gentleman’s district, | only 


y mischievous | 


speak of the opinions that were 
maintained here. Many southern a a 
ready, I know, to admit California into the (re 
at that time, though I doubted the proprien 
her admission then. I thought the proploag of 
fornia ought to move in the matter first, ag | - 
net satisfied that California at that tiene het 
\| sufficient population to render her admission ..” 
pedient. — 
Ihave remarked a bill was introduced 
admission of California into the Union 
| Preston, then a Representative from 


7 
for the 
, _by Mr, 
Virginia, and | 
Dowenn, 
h, breath. 
and com. 
ofound atten. 
In Which he 
fornia into the 


which bill was endorsed by Governor Mc 
then and now a Representative from 

State. Well do I recollect his able speec. 
ing the spirit of harmony, conciliation 
| 


promise, which was listened to with profo 
tion by the members of this House, 
endorsed the plan of admitting Cali 
Union as a State at that session. 

| I spoke of the sentiments which 
| amongst southern members of Congre 
session, and I believe a majority of them approved 
of that measure. I believe those articles eX pressed 
| the sentiments of my constituents. 

Mr. FEATHERSTON. With the gentleman’s 
| permission, I desire to know upon what authorit 

he bases his position that southern Democratic 
_members of Congress ‘were in favor of thig bi 
| during thelast Congress. Has he any evidence of 


prevailed 
$8 at that 





|| it? If so, I should be glad to” have it brought 





} before the House. 
| Mr. INGE. I only knew of one Democrat 
| who endorsed the doctrine. 
| Mr. PHELPS. In reply to the gentleman from 
| Mississippi, | aay that I am aware there was no 
|, recorded vote in the House upon this question, 
|| Mr. Preston’s bill was proposed as an amend. 
|| ment in the Committee of the Whole House on 
| the state of the Union, and received a handsome 
|| vote, according to my recollection, from southern 
Representatives. The Union fully endorsed 
|| proposition not differing in principle from Mr, 
| Preston's bill. 
|| Mr. INGE (Mr. Puecps yielding) wished to 
_ know if the gentleman from Miasourt held south- 
|| ern members responsible for all the opinions ex- 
| pressed in the columns of the Union? 
| Mr. PHELPS. No, certainly not. The col- 
| umns of that paper were then open to a discussion 
|| of this proposition, and no one, that | am aware of, 
| entered his dissent to the principles contained in 
| the articles I have read. If those principles were 
not satisfactory, and were not received with appro- 
| bation, why was there not an expression of disap- 
probation ? 
|| Mr. BOCOCK, (Mr. P. yielding,) in reply to 
that question, said, he had expressed his disappro- 
bation of the bills referred to in a speech delivered 
at the last session of Congress, and which was 
Se in the Appendix to the Congressional 
obe. 


Mr. INGE was also understood to say he was __ 


opposed to that doctrine. 

r. PHELPS. I will not run the risk of doing 
injustice to my friends by trusting to my memory 
to mention those who were favorable to that prop- 
osition. 

Mr. WENTWORTH (Mr. P. yielding) stated 
that many of the southern members were in favor 
of the bill, but it was amended by adding to it 
the Wilmot proviso, and then southern members 
turned round and voted against the bill, and it 
was defeated. : ; 

Mr.PHELPS. Then they did right in defeating 
the bill. I am glad it was defeated. The proviso 
ought not to hate been attached to it. I remem- 
ber, but will not mention names, as I desire to re- 
spect the sanctity of private conversation, that 
many southern gentlemen were favorable to the 
bill reported in the Senate by Mr. Dovaras, with 
the sanction of the select committee. Nearly all 
were in favor of admitting California into the 
Union as a State. That bill, as | have shown, 

strongly advocated by Father Ritchie. He 

implored Congress to pass it, or some 
by so doing to restore peace 
roughout the country. 

But I do not forward these facts in order 
to cast censure on any one. 
forward for another purpose. 
editor of the “ Union,” and many of 
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Congress from the South, are in part 
for the movement which has taken 
in ifornia. | have shown that as early 
Pecomber 1848, the people held several meet- 
and passed resolutions*in favor of forming 
me emselves a government; that this senti- 
fot kept constantly gaining ground, until it re- 
onl in the election of delegates to a convention 
which adopted a constitution. No doubt—aye, it 
ig free from doubt—it is certain, the favor with 
which those bills providing for the admission of 

“oenia into the Union as a State were received 

by the South, and the support of that measure by 
n of the Democratic party and y other 
throughout the Union, induced every emi- 
t to California from the States, upon his arri- 
° J in that country, to advocate the formation of a 
Sate government. Those articles, which | have 
4 from the * Union,’’ [ presume were re- 
uced in the newspapers published in Califor- 
nia, with the declaration that those were the senti- 
ments of the Democratic party, and assuring their 
readers they must be the opinions of southern men, 
and particularly the opinions of the people of Vir- 
ginia, for the veteran editor always spoke for Vir- 
ginia. Indeed, aa spoken for Virginia for 
many years, and much space in his paper having 
been occupied with the local politics of Virginia, 
ithas been often remarked that Mr. Ritchie had 
forgotten he was not publishing a paper in Virginia. 
The course pursued by the “ Union ’’ on this ques- 
tion, and the favor which the proposition of admit- 
ting California into the Union seemed to meet with, 
gave a strong impetus to the similaf sentiment 
which had been promulgated in California. In- 
deed, Mr. Ritchie may assume to himself some 
credit for having contributed his aid to induce the 
le of California to adopt a constitution and 
tate government and demand admittance into the 
Union. . 

The people of California had demanded admit- 
tance into the Union at the time he predicted that 
demand would be made, and at that time when he 
declared it could be demanded—not as a favor, not 
as a concession, but as a right. 

But objections had been taken to the admission 
of California, because her people had adopted a 
State constitution and formed a State government 
without the previous consent of eo 

Mr. INGE, (Mr. P. yielding.) as not Mr. 
Ritchie at this session of Congress opposed . 
admission of California into the Union ? 

Mr. PHELPS. I do not recollect that he has 
done so. But if in the opinion of Mr. Ritchie it 
was right to admit California into the Union as a 
State before the people there had adopted a consti- 
tution and formed a government, and with a greater 
area and less population than at present, | ask by 
what process of reasoning it can be shown to be 
wrong to admit her now? 

A Memser. He is not good authority, 

Mr. PHELPS. I have produced as my author- 
ity the editor of the organ of the Democratic party, 
agentleman brought here from the State of Vir- 
ginia by the last Administration to conduct that 
paper, and [ believe the articles | have quoted ex- 
) the views of the late Administration at that 
time. 

It has not been considered necessary that Con- 
gress should previously give its assent to the action 
of the ra on in adopting a State constitution and 
forminga State government. We have frora time to 
time added to the Confederacy seventeen States; and 
if the previous assent of Congress is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the formation of a State constitution by the 
people inhabiting the territories to authorize its ad- 

ion into the Union asa State, ! ask lemen 
to tell me how nine of the seventeen new got 
into the Union. their constitutions 
without the previous assent of Congress. With- 
out m other States, Arkansas and Michi- 

» in 1836, pursued this course. Florida adopted 

constitution in’ , 1839, and was not ad- 
Ghee Seasey 2005; co no 
consent been given Congress to the people 
of Florida to adopt a whe es a and State gov- 
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— 
raised to the admission of California by southern | States so given, shows the area of iand—of terra 


gentlemen. 
near as possible an equilibrium between the slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding States, | should have 
been better pleased if the people of California had 
recognized ee But as | recognize the right 
of the people in California to prohibit or establish 
slavery as suits their pleasure, | submit. If the 
people of California had recognized slavery in 
their constitution, and its admission into the Union 
had been opposed, 1 should have denounced the 
opposers as inimical to the right of the people to 
determine the character of their own political and 
domestic institutions. I should then have de- | 
manded the immediate admission of California as 
a right. 
tions does not change that principle. 
When northern gentlemen have been here inter- 
ted to know how they would vote upon the 
admission of California into the Union, if the peo- | 
- had recognized the institution of slavery, | 
ave regretted to see some of them evade a direct 
answer to the question. The slavery question 
ought in no manner to affect the question of its 
admission. I[t rests upon other and different prin- 
ciples. Every man who hears the sound of my 
voice, if he had been in California, would have co- 
operated with the people there in adopting a State 
constitution. Self-protection and agpemnontiies 
first prompted the movement. 
hen mingling with my constituents, last sum- 
mer, | told them I believed the people of Califor- | 





admission into the Union at this session. My 
opinion that such @ course was a proper one, was 


freely expressed, and I furthermore made known || 
Such | 


to them [| would vote for her admission. 


| thousand three hundred and ei 


For the purpose of preserving as || firma, only. The area of the Stave of Missoari, 


estimated in that manner, is given as sixty-seven 
ty square. miles. 
The area within her boundares is seventy-two 
thousand two — and seven square miles, as 
computed by Hutawa. If, therefore, we exclude 
the beds of lakes, rivers, and water courses, from 
the area of California, the quantity of land of 
terra firma will probably not exceed double the area 


| of the State of Missouri, as compated at the Gen- 


| eral Land Office. 


ie 
' 

! | portion of the Union where I reside, no objection 
The character of their domestic instita- || f ; 2 


But we have admitted Texas into the Union as 
State. I was in favor of its adwiission. In the 


was made to its size. Its area is estimated at three 


| hundred and twenty-five thousand square miles 
| California is less than one half the size of the State 


| 


|| of Texas. 


But we should iook not merely to the 
ize of a State, but to the quality of the soil and 
its capability of sustaining, of supporting its pop- 
ulation. California, in my opinion, with her saow= 
capped mountains and desert plains, has not as 


| much arable land within its limits as-has the State 


_ of Missouri. 
| tity of productive eoil it has, 


To show what proportion and quan- 


make the followin 


|| extracts from the memorial of the Senators a 
| Representatives elect from that State: 
1] 
| and known, runs through a desert. 
|| eastern Slopes of the Sierra Nevada is said to be adapied to 
| agricultural and grazing pursuits, 

* . . * * 


nia would adopt a State constitution, and demand || 


“The eastern boundary of the State, so far as explored 
A small portion of the 


. *. . . 
“ That portion of the State lying to the southward and east- 


|| ward of the Sierra Nevada and the coust range, and between 
|| those mountains and the Colorado river, is believed to be an 


arid desert. So much as lies upon the usual emigrant trail 


| from the Colorado to San Diego, and that farther north, th 
| the vicinity of the explorations of Join C. Frémont, is 


are the wishes of my constituents, and their will || known to be of wat character. The general impression, 
shall be done. [also apprised them that, in my | 


opinion, in no portion of the territory we acquired 


from Mexico would slavery be recognized. That 
opinion was expressed by the late lamented Presi- 
dent, in his last annual message, in which he 


ernments for the territories. He said: 

* The question is believed to be rathermbstract than prac- 
tical, whetheg slavery ever can or would exist in any por- 
tion of the acquired territory, even if it were lett to the 
option of the slaveholding States themselves. From the 
nature of the ‘climate and productions in much the larger 
portion of it, itis certain it could never exist, and in the 
remainder the probabilities are it would not.” 

An objection has also been urged against the 
admission of California, on the ground that she 
has not the requisite population. I believe, sir, 
that the popuiation amounts at this ume from 


105,000 to 115,000. The memorial from the Sen- | 


ators and Representatives elect from California es- 
timate the population at about 107,069. The report 
of the honorable T. Butler King estimates the 
number, on the Ist of January last, at 115,000. 
We have also the estimate of the editor of the 
Alta Califorma, who computes the number of the 
population, on the Ist of December last, ai 94,000, 
adding for distant settlements, making 100,0U0. 
This was only to the lst of December. At that 
time all the overand emigration of last summer 
had not reached the country. It has been estimated 
there were about 40,000 emigrants, who started 
for California last year by the overland route. A 
portion of these had been detained in the moun- 
tains, and would not have arrived at their destina- 
tion before January. el say, then, that in my 
opinion, the population may be fairly stated at 
110,000, which would enutie California to two 
Representatives, according to the pro®isions of 
the last apportionment act. 

Another ster has been urged to the size of 
the State. The number of square miles within 
the limits of California, as defined in Her consti- 
tution, is estimated by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, at one hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand five hundred) square miles, and 


in the memorial of the Senators and Repre- || ceived inw the Union! 


} 


; urged upon Congress the duty of providing gov- || 


} 


therefore, is, that that part of the territory included in the 
State boundaries is of litte or no value. 
+ * * * * * > o 7 * 

‘A glance at the map prepared by order of the United 
States Senate, from the surveys of John Charles Frémont, 
and other authorities, upon whieh the above calculation is 
based, will atouce satis/y all that the topographical charac- 
teristics of that country are peculiar and novel. Two great 
chains of mountains, tbe Sierra Nevada and the coest range, 
traverse itin nearly its whole extent from north to south. 


| The large valleys that lie between those two ranges, and the 


sinall lateral valleys thas pierce their rugged sides in every 
direction, are the valuable arable portion of the land of 
California. Assuming, then, that two-fourths of the whole 
superficial area of the State are covered by mountains, that 
another fourth isa desert waste, and we have left one» 
fourth as useful for agricultural purposes; that is, thirty- 
eight thousand eight hundred and eighty-eeven and a half 
8s uare miles, or twenty four millions eight hundred and 


| eighty thousand square acres of arable and productive land. 


This estimate, in the opinion of the undersigned, is fully 





borne out by the topographical surveys of the country but, 
anxiou# as they are to avoid mis*tatement, they de not heati- 
tate to assert their belief that it is quite apparent, afterall due 
allowances, that three-fifths of the whole ter:tory embraced 
in the State of California wili never be suascepuble of cvltiva- 
tion or useful to man. This, then, would give as the remain- 
ing two-fifths, sixty-two thousand twe hundred and twenty 


ty thousand and eight hundred square acres, which would 
constitute the sum total of valuable arable and grazing land 


| square thiles, or thirty-nine millions eight hundred and twen- 
| 


embraced within the boundary fixed by the constitution of 
the State of California, and distributed at intervals over 
the whole surface of the country trom its extreme no. thern 
to its extreme southern limits.’’ 





| Ithas been said that the proceedings of the 
| people of California are anarchical and revolution- 
| ary, and therefore she ought to be remanded to a 
territorial form of government. Revolutionary of 
what government?—of this? The delegates to the 
Convention were all sworn to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It certainly is: a 
strange revolution which commences with taking 
an oath.to support the Constitution of the country 
under whose government they live and whose 
protection they demand. Revolutionary proceed- 
ings in which they have fully recognized the right 
of the United States to all the public domain 
within its limits! Revolutionary im maintaming 
that principle which is the basis of republican 
governments! Revolutionary in asking to be re- 
Revolutionary fm aski 








sentatives elect from that State, at one hun- || that the laws of the United States be extende 


dred and fifty-five thousand five hundred and 
= square miles; in which are embraced the 

s of all lakes, water courses, and navigable 
streams, within its boundaries. In the estimate 
of the area of those States in which public lands 
are situated, made by the Commissiwoner_of the 
General Land Oifice, the beds of ali lakes and nav- 


objection |, igable streams are excluded. The area of those 


7 


over them! Remand her to a territorial form of 
government! You might as well endeavor to 
cause the waters of the bold, turbulent, and angr 

Missouri to flow upstream. You might as well 
attempt, by your fiat, to cause mountains to bes 
come valleys, the sea to become dry land,and the 


| dry land to become sea, ss to attempt to cause 


California to sink. back into a state of territorial tu- 


Since Rien ai ihe gra ae 
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telege. The admission of California is a foregone 
coneclusion—its destiny is written—the decree is 
registered—Congress will execute it. This act 
should. have been done long since. No serious 
objection, in my opinion, should have been made 
to it, The delay has been caused by mingling the 
slavery question and the Wilmot proviso with it. 

No one can desire more ardently than 1 do, the 
adjustment of all the questions growing out of 
slavery, or with which it is mingled, in a manner || 
satisfactory to the rights and honor of the South, | 
and in accorsance with the principles of the Con- | 
stitution. But | desire the question of the admis- || 
sion of California to be presemed as a separate || 
and independent proposition—that it shall stand 
or fall upon its own merits—neither obtaining aid 
from, nor giving strength toany other measure. 
If it is right to admit that State, her admission 
ought not to be made dependent on any other ques- 
tion. If itis wrong to admit her, we ought not 
to burden a good measure with the question, and 
cause its defeat. 

The bjll pending in the Senate providing for the | 
admission of California into the Union, and the || 
establishment of territorial governments in Utah 
and New Mexico, and adjusting the boundary of 
Texas, | will not particularly discuss. Amend- 
ments have already been adopted to this bill, and it 
is probable others will be adopted which may mate- | 
rially alter its provisions. But whenever a propo- | 
sition shall be presented to me which maintains 
our rights and honor, and is warranted by the | 
Constitution, and neither directly nor indirectly 
changes slave soil to free soil, and, furthermore, 
makes a final and satisfactory adjustment of all 
the questions growing out of slavery, it shall re- 
ceive my cordial support. 

The Wilmot proviso—why press this upon us? 
It ig a measure which, in my opinion, is not war- 
ranted by the Constitution; and even if it was so 
warranted, it must be regarded as unjust and inex- 
pedient. My votes have been recorded aguinat it, 
and if thig measure is again brought to a vote, || 
my vote will still be against it. Gentlemen of the || 
North, some of you have said that the laws which 
were in force at the time of the acquisition of this 





mand you shall repeal your Jaws on this subject, 
which are calculated to hinder and obstruct a com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Constitution. 
We demand this asa right. We require the ful- 
fillmerft of the constitutional guarantee. Its expe- 
diency or propriety is not an open question. Your 
forefathers and mine acquiesced in it and placed it 
in the bond which binds us together. The Con- 
stitution recognizes the right to the services, to the 
labor of slaves; recognizes them as property, and 
provides they ‘* shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.’?’ We require the law upon this subject, 

ssed by Congress in 1793, shall be executed in its 
etter and spirit. And we also demand from you 
amendments of that law, which will better secure 
to owr citizens the benefits of the provisions of the 
Constitution on this subject. 

The State which Lin part have the honor to re 
resent is bounded on two sides by non-slavehold- 
ing States. The escape of slaves from Missouri to 
the non-slaveholding States have not, I presume, 
been as numerous as from the States of Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Maryland; and it is probable our cit- 


izens do not meet with as great difficulties in re- | 
capturing them as do the citizens of the States I || 


have mentioned. Many of the citizens of Illinois, 
I know, are ready todo so, and do assist the mas- 
ter in arrestipg and carrying home his runaway 
slave. It is WP be hoped such feelings will prevail, 
and that such acts will be of common occurrence 
whenever the occasion is presented, among the 
citizens of the non-slaveholding States, During 
this session of Congress a number of slaves made 


| their escape from the city and county of St. Louis; 


they were arrested in the vicinity of Springfield, 


|| INinois, before the owners of them had made pur- 


suit. This was communicated by telegraph toSt. 
Louis. The owners started for Springfield, and 
met their slaves on the road, going to St. Louis in 
custody of the persons who had arrested them. In 
this case no attempt had been made by those dis- 
covering the negroes to spirit them away from 
their masters. Such acts will go far towards pre- 
serving that comity and good feeling which ought 
to exist betweem the citizens of neighboring States. 





territery, and which are not inconsistent with the 
Constitution of the United States, remain in force ] 
until repealed or changed by the proper legislative 
authority. Mexico abolished slavery throughout | 
her possessions, and therefore you say slavery 
will not existin our recently-acquired territories 
unless it shall be established by law. You say it 
is an institution which can existin the territories 
by means of positive Jaw only. Some of you || 
also say, from the nature of the soil, of theclimate, 
and of the productions of the newly-acquired ter- 
ritories, slavery cannot exiat there—that the laws 
of nature, more potent than human law, forbid it. 
These arethe positions of some of you. Now, if 
= are sincere in these declarations—if you be- 
ieve what you say—drop the Wilmot proviso— 
abandon it atatonce., Let it dieof neglect. You | 
have no good reason tourge its passage. Mexi- 
can Jaws and nature will accomplish ali you desire 
according to your own positions. Abstain from 
pressing it then, and let us give security and pro- 
tection to the inhabitants of New Mexico and 
Uuek. Remove that bone of contention. Keep 
it away from this Capitol, and we shali soon be 
able to hail theday when we can go on with our 
deliberations here, and transact the public business, 
already neglected by reason of our discord and dis- 
sensions, quietly and harmoniously. I shall re- 
joice to see that day in this Hall, when there 
will be a fraternity of feeling and of action, when 
there shall be no North, no South, no East, no 
West, but when every question shall be advocated, 
not for its sectional bearing, but for its immediate 
effect in promoting the good and the happiness of 
our constituents, and our common country. 
We of the South have just cause of complaint 
sinst you. Some of you frankly admit this. 
he provisions of the Constitution, requiring the 
surrender of fugitive slaves to the owner has, by 
the Legisiatures of some of the non-slaveholding 
States, been disregarded and nullified. Individ- 
uals, mobs, throw obstacles in the way of their 
recapture. It would be ungenerous and unjust to 
hold States ible for the acts of individuals. 
Mobs will violate and set at naught the laws of 
the Giawe in which they assemble. But, we de- 





It is to be hoped such conduct will be more frequent. 

The amendments in their present form proposed 
by the Committee of Thirteen in the Senate, to the 
fugitive-slave, bill pending in that body, cannot re- 
ceive my support. One of those amendments pro- 
poses that Congress shall by legislation direct a suit 
shall be instituted in a State court between a mas- 
ter and his servant. It* provides, that after the 
arrest of the fugitive slave, and in the event the 
fugitive declares he is not a slave but is a freeman, 
and the court, judge, or commissioner, or other 
officer before whom he is brought, shall decide to 
grant a certificate empowering the removal of the 
fugitive to the State from which he shall have fled, 
that the officer granting such certificate shall re- 


|| quire the claimant to enter into bond to the United 


States, in the sum of $1,000, that the fugitive shall 


|| be taken to the county, parish, or district from 


whence he fled, and at the first term of the court 
after his return, shall be carrie@ before a court of 
competent jurisdiction, and be permitted to try his 
right to freedom. The bond so taken is to be 
transmitted to the District Attorney of the United 
States for the district from whence the fugitive 
made his escape. 

By what right can Congress declare a suit shall 
be instituted in a court of my State by my servant 
against me? Where is the authority for this? 
What paft of the Constitution gives it? If the 
power is conceded that Congress can direct a suit 
to be instituted in a State court, or any other court, 
by a slave against bis master, let me ask if Con- 
gress thei ae not have jurisdiction over the 
whole subject-matter and can therefore direct the 
manner and mode of trial, the nature, degree, and 
extent of evidence that shall be required? Al- 
though this amendment does not prescribe the 
nature'and degree of the evidence to be offered on 
the trial, yet the principle contained in it would in 
my opinion authorize it. That legislative author- 
ity which can direct or authorize a suit to be in- 
stituted, must also have the power to regulate the 
trial of that suit and prescribe what evidence is 
admissible and competent. 

When fugitive slaves are arrested in slave States, 
at a great distance from their master’s resi 
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they frequently declare they are free. Andi 
meke their escape to a non-slavehoiding Si"? 
is almost certain e one of them will declare mM 
the officer before w are brougit to 
snp are free; so that in every instance ae 
reclamation of a fugitive slave in a-free State the 
master will be sure of having a freedom suit o, res 
hands, if this amendment is adopted in its na 
shape. All slave States have provided for the j ; 
stitution of suits between the > and his hoa 
for the purpose of trying his right to freedom ~ 
is a matter of State legislation entirely. Congres, 
has not the right to authorize the institution st 
these suits for freedom. Enecroach not on the ri tn 
of the States. Avoid the establishment of a _ 
ciple which may hereafter be perverted from the 
intention of its friends, to promote the cause f 
emancipation of slaves in the States by judicial 
acts. y views of this proposition may be erro. 
neous, yet my confidence in the opinions expressed 
by me are unshaken. It is a dangerous principle 
and from which I fear much harm may come 1 
the section of the Union which | represent, 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHN A. KING, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In true House or Representatives, 
Tuespar, June 4, 1850, 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Constitution of California. 

Mr. KING said: 

Mr. Cuaimman: The war with Mexico, the 
triumph of our arms, and the acquisitions of the vast 
and distant territories which were the result of 
both, have been the fruitful source of the trouble 
and excitement which has prevailed throughout 
the country, and whose distracting influences have 
found their way into these halls of legislation. For 
more than five months a debate, at times of great 
warmth and sharpness, has occupied the time of 
the Representatives of the people. The admission 
of California, and the policy which shall prevail 
respecting the territories which came to us by 
the treaty with Mexico, have opened a wide field 
of debate; and the question of slavery, as it exists 

ong us, and as it is sought to be extended, has 

en freely canvassed, assailed and defended. lis 
early history, its spread and influence since the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, have been 
examined and discussed with much ability and re- 
search. I do not propose to say much more on 
these several heads, nor to call in question, any 
further than a fair discussion will warrant, the 
opinions of those who differ with me on this ab- 
sorbing and difficult subject. 

After a long interval of repose, a new settlement 
of these vexed questions is unitedly and firmly 
demanded by the South; and its friends are again 
urged to a vigorous and concerted. movement lo 
assert and defend to the last its claim to an equal 
right and share in the lands and territories which, 
by the strong hand of war, were wrested from 
Mexico. In order to come to a safe conclusion in 
reference to the right and justice of such a claim, it 
may be perhaps allowed that the opinions of the 

t, and of the early days of the Republic, may 

referred to as sure and intelligent indications of 
the sentiments and views of those days. I propose, 
then, to go back for a moment to the period of the 
confederation and of the convention which formed 
the Constitution of the United States, and ascertain 
what were the opinions of the wise and patriotic 
men of that day on the subject of slavery. The 
articles of confederation contain no provision for 
the surrender of slaves who might escape from 
their masters into other States; nor is slavery 
mentioned or alluded to in: the articles, except 
in restricting certain rights and duties to free white 


people. The sole provision ing representa 
tion in Congress under the co that 
no State should sie the confer 


than two nor by more 
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lature should direct, 
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—_ proportion to the number of white inhabi- 
thesame. Hence it is obvious, these being 
ale provisions in the arucles of confederation 
we wg 08 this subject, that nesther slave represen- 
er was claimed, nor taxation in proportion to the 
¥ yer of slaves, nor, indeed, as to any property 

‘her than surveyed and improved land, nor was 
e any claim entertained for runaway slaves. 
~ was the state of things when the Convention 
hick formed the Constitution of the United States 
vee bled on the 14th of May, 1787, at the city of 
Ppiladelphte. On the 20th of May, Edmund Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, offered his series of resolutions 
forconsideration—the second of which declared that 
ihe right of suffrage in the National Legislature 
should be proportioned to the quota of contribu- 
tion, or to the number of free inhabitants, as the 
one or the other may seem best, in different cases. 
Op the same day Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South 
Carolina also laid before Congress his draught of the 
Constitution—the 3d article of which provides, that 
the members of the House of Delegates shail be 
chosen every —— years by the people of the several 
Suies, and the qualifications of electors shall be 
the same as those of the electors of the several | 
States for their Legislatures; and in article 6th it 

vided, that the peoportion of direct taxation shall 
le regulated by the whole number of inhabitants 
of every description. It contained no provision 
for the surrender of fugitive slaves, although it did 
for fugitives from justice. On the30th of May, to 
Mr. Randolph’s second resolution, defining the. 
nght of suffrage, Alexander Hamilton moved an 
amendment, that the right of suffrage in the 
National Legislature ought to be proportionate, 
and not as under the Confederation. 

Rufus King, on the 11th of June, moved that 
the right of suffrage in the first branch of the Na- 
vonal Legislature ought not to be according to the 
rule established in the articles of confederation, 
but according to some equitable ratio of represen- 
tation—which was adopted, 7103. Mr. Rutledge, 
of South Carolina, moved to add, ‘‘ according to | 
the quota of contribution.” Mr. Wilson, of Penn- 
sylvania, seconded by Mr. Charles Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, moved to postpone the amend- 
ment, and substitute the following: ‘ In propor- 
‘tion to the whole number of white and other free | 





‘citizens and inhabitants of every age, sex, and 

‘condition, including those bound to servitude for 

‘aterm of years, and three fifths of all othergper- | 
‘sons not comprehended in the foregoing descrip- 
‘tion, except Indians not paying taxes in such 
‘State;”? which was adopted, 10 to 1. The una- 
nimity of this vote denotes that Mr. Wilson acted 

ia harmony and after consultation with the mem- 
bers of the convention generally, and that Penn- 
sylvania has the merit, or responsibility as it may 
be viewed, of having first proposed a representa- 
tion of slaves in the proportion of 5 to 3. On the 
Wh of June, the point of difficulty, that of deter- 
mining the equitable ratio of representation, was 
reached. The smaller and less populous States 
were unwilling to settle that point until they could 
secure equelity of representation in the other 
branch, the Senate, Accordingly, it was moved 
and carried, to postpone the Seaton of the resolu- 
tons, and take up the substitute for the eighth res- 
olution, viz., “*that in the second branch of the 
Nauonal Legislature each State should have an 
equal vote.” It was debated on the 29th and 30th 
of June; and on Monday, the 2d of July, the ques- 
ton upon it was taken and lost, 5 to 5—Georgia 
dwided; Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland, aye; Maasachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, no—the big States of that day against the 
lute ones. The whole matter was then referred 
© a committee of one from each State; and on 
Thursday, the 5th of July, Mr. Gerry reported a 
recommendation, among other matters, ‘‘ that each 
State should have an equal vote in the second 
brénch of the Legisiature.’? For another of 
Mr. Gerry’s recommendation, relating to suf- 
frage, Mr. Ru , of South Carolina, proposed 
to substitute the following words: * that the suf- 
frage of the several States be regulated and pro- 
portioned according to the sums to be paid towards 
the general revenue by the inhabitants of each 
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Siate respectively,” which failed—South Carolina 
alone ante 


voting 


' of the f 
Here we see South Carolina proposing iq vain ead tale thas eos poten 
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| of the country have been controlled and made 
| tributary to its influence; that there are limits, be- 
w | sides, withih which our federal system must stop, 
completely by that proposition. But the amount | and for the preservation of which we must dili- 
of property (which could include siaves) in South || gently plant and cherish the principles of liberty 
Carolina was such as that, upan the proposal of | in the new Stotes which may be formed without. 
Mr. Rutledge, her representative strength in Con- || our anciext limits, Upon principles of publig 
gress would have been greater, probably, than on ) policy, the North is chal to the extension of 
the basis of three fifths of the slaves. But with | slavery; and, as its varied labor is affected by the 


taxation on property, and not population, as the 
basis of representation. The representative value 


of slaves as inhabitants, was renounced by her 













the growth of other States, (New York espe- 
cially,) the proportion of South Carolina would 
have been diminished. 

This proposition is chiefly important in show- 





legisleison of Congress, in which the united vote 
of one great section of this country is too often 
| found in opposition to the protection of its labor 
| and industry, in interest, too, the North is opposed 


ing that slavery was not the interest then sought || to the extension of slavery. 


to be protected, but relative political power, of || 


which the amount of taxation paid by each was to 
be the measure. On the 7th of July, the clause 


giving an equal vote to each State in the Senate | 


Since the admission of the State of Missouri a 
long repose has prevailed on the subject of slavery. 
Then the full power of Congress over Territories 
and new States was distinctly affirmed and vindi- 


was passed; ayes 6, noes 3: Pennsylvania, Vir- || cated—then, for the first time, was the admission 


ginia and Maryland; and Georgia divided. On 


|| of new States considered and treated as a question 















the 29th of August, the draught of the Constitu- || of political power. Missouri was admitted, and 
tion, as reported and amended, was adopted, with || a great principle of freedom was compromised 
the additional provision, for the first time pro- || and limited by degrees of latitude; but th® power 
posed, for the, surrender of fugitive slaves, whicn || of Congress, its complete power to accept or re- 
was passed unanimously. || fuse the admission of a new State, except upon 
Such were the proceedings of the Cengress of || such conditions as it might prescribe, was never- 
the Confederation, and of the Convention that || theless thereby affirmed. As Congress alone may 
framed the Constitution, upon and in reference to | admit new States, Congress therefore may pre- 
the question of slavery. The inferere from this || scribe the terms upon which their admission may 
statement is, that slavery and slave representation, |, be made; and may in her wisdom require, as a 
as elements of political power, were little regarded || condition of their being received, that slavery 
at that time; but that the absorbing question of || shall be forever excluded. If the State consents, 
that day was one of relative political power, as || her people are bound, in good faithand honor, 
between the great and and small States, and not | upon which all compacts rest, and by which the 
between the free and the slave States; that direct || obligations of treaties are enforced, to abide by 
taxation was to be based on property, and repre- | the same. Such was the nature of the compact 
sentation on the three-fifths principle. This ine- || between the original thirteen States and the people 
quality in the apportionment of representatives || and States of the Northwestern Territory—forever 
was not misunderstood, however, at the adoption | to remain inviolable except by common consent— 
of the Constitution, and the concession was then | called the ordinance of 1787. 
believed to be a great one, and has proved to have || Missouri was a part of Louisiana, in which sla- 
been the greatest which was made to secure the || very existed at the time of its cession to the Uni- 
adoption of that instrument. Butas no one antici- || ted States. Yet did Congress affirm the power to 
pated the fact that the whole revenue of the coun- || restrict slavery from all parts of the said province 
try would be derived from indiregt taxes, but || lying north of 36° 30’, and not included in Mis- 
believed that a part of the contribution to the com- || souri; and, if north of that line of latitude, could 
mon treasury would be apportioned among the || have and would have within Missouri itself, ex- 























States, by the rule for the apportionment of Rep- 
resentatives; this provision of the Constitution 
was finally, but reluctantly, acquiesced in. The 
South has, so far, with few exceptions, enjoyed 
the full benefit of the representation secured by it, 
without having been called upon to pay direct 
taxes towards the support of the Government. As 
time rolled on, and the productions of the South 
have increased in value, so also have the number 
and value of her slaves; and with both, her influ- 
ence in the Union and in the halls of legislation. 
Always united where her interest is concerned, with 
able and far-seeing statesmen in the lead, she has 
ever divided the North, whose interests are vari- 
ous, and whose political divisions have, at all 
times, greatly aided her efforts in this steady pur- 
pose. Hence new territories have been acquired, 
whose climate, soil, and production, are favorable 
to slave labor. Hence her ascendency in the 
Senate has been carefully guarded and preserved. 
The uisition of Louisiana and of Florida, the 
annexation of Texas, and the war with Mexico, 
each and all, are the result of the influence and 
policy of the South. The peace with Mexico has 
given to us other territory of great extent, the cli- 
mate and soil of which are, in many parts, well 
ada to the labor of slaves. The management 
of this new property of the nation, the admission 
of California, which forms a part of it, and the 
policy which shall be pursved towards New Mex- 
ico and Utah, are now the subjects for deliberation 
and settlement. 

The South demands, as due to her rights and 
honor, to carry slaves into those Territories; or at 
least that no limitation should be placed by Con- 
gress on her rights in this mone The North 
resists this claim on the part South, as the 
territory is free by the Mexican laws, and should 
not be allowed to change that condition. The 
North resists the extension of slavery upon vari- 
ous grounds—that the power of a nation to put 
down insurrection and repel invasion is weakened 


the extension of 3 that the moral senti- 
by the e of slavery sdieiienn inep- 
legislative power 


cept for the compromise. 

Now, what is asked by the free States? 
that slavery shall be excluded from the Territories 
where it exists, but forever to close those where it 
does not exist, but where it is, by the Mexican 
law prohibited, against its introduction—a far less 


} 

Not 
| 

exercise of the power vested in Congress than was 


| 
| 
i 
| 


claimed and carried out in the admission of Mis- 
souri. The compromise in that case was sternly 
resisted by the free States; but as it prevailed by 
the accustomed ¢ourse of legislation, it was then, 
and has since been, acquiesced in as far as it went, 
The recent acquisitions from Mexico, and the de- 
clared purpose on the part of the South to go there 
| with their slaves, has again roused the people of 
| the free States to prevent, if they could by the ac- 
| tion of the National Legislature, the establishment 
of slavery in those Territories. This is now the 
} issue. The free States have, with great unanim- 
|| ity, declared against the extension of slavery to 
|| these new and distant regions. 
| We are told that, to the South, this question is 
| one in which they not only feel the deepest inter- 
est, and have equal ciaims, but that it is also with 
them a point of honor. I can and will respect a 
point of honor, but against it, in this instance, I 
place one of principle; which should yield? Va- 
rious plans are proposed for the settlement of the 
difficulties in which the acquisition of these Terri- 
tories have involved us.‘ California has decided 
for herself, and asks for admission. The Presi- 
dent recommends that we should receive her as 
| she resents herself, and that we leave to time and 
the decision of the people of New Mexico when 
| and in what manner eae ask for admission 
asaState. A. distinguished statesman in the other 
branch has proposed a compromise, or adjustment 
| as it is called, of theee and other questions grow- 
ing out of the annexation of Texas, and her claim 
to the greater part of New Mexico, embracing, 
also, other questions in which slavery and its reg~ 
u'ations are concerned. Weare told by him that 
the country is bleeding from many wounds; ihat 
the plan he will staunch the blood, and 
bring healing in its provisions; that the recom- 
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mendation of the President is incomplete, because } 
it provides no remedy, no care for all these wounds; | 
that the case is one of imminent perilfand that he || 
general || 


proposes the specific which will afford a 
and permanent relief. 

W hile badmit the spirit and the power which | 
sili animate the veteran and patriotic statesman | 
who botdfy proposes, and ably defends his plan | 
egainst that of the President, and against all im- | 
portant amendments, come they from whence they \ 
ray; while I acknowledge my unfeigned respect | 
forhim, and my high estimate of his long and dis- | 
tinguished public service; yet wm 1 bound in equal | 
frankness to declare, that Erpieler the recommend- 
ation of the President to the bill of compromise re- | 
perted by him to the Senate. The matters to || 
which they both refer demand a settlement at our || 
hands; those which relate to the admission of || 
California cannot admit, with safety, of much || 
longer delay. How shall this be~accomplished? || 
The plan of the Senate’s committee embraces 
many and different subjects; some of which de- | 
mand ifimediate, others a more deliberate exam- 
ination and decision; and none have any neces- | 
Bary connection with the admission of California, | 
the great object and desire of a vast majority of | 
the American people. We are told the country || 
suffers from the state of its public and domestic || 
affairs; that we have treaty obligations to fulfill | 
with Mexico, and with the people who have | 
elected to become citizens of the United States; || 
and that the civil power should replace in New | 
Mexico theauthority which now protects the peo- | 
ple, and guards the frontiers of that territory. We | 
are told, also, that the boundaries of New Mexico || 
can be preserved and maintained by the payment | 
of « large sum of money to Texas; that further | 
protection must be given to the master, to enable 
him to claim his fugitive slave, and that the slave | 
trade in the District of Columbia should be abol- | 
ished. These are the various and dissimilar sub- 
jects with which the admission of California is | 
aought to be indissolubly connected. If 1 saw | 
despair and doubt in the public mind—if I could | 
perceive the bleeding wounds in the body politic | 
—I might hestitate and doubt about the, course to | 
be pursued; but when I behold, in every section of | 
this great Republic, health, repose, prosperity, 
and hope, I look with renewed confidence to the || 
oh at the helm, and in him, and in his counsel, | 

elieve that there is safety. 

The recommendation, then, of the President, | 
carries with it at once the authority and weight 
which his station and constitutional duty neces- | 
sarily ‘mpart to it. Above the reach of those in- || 
fluences which sometimes sway the judgment of || 
others, he brings to the examination and decision || 
of this question a sound, moder@se, and disinter- || 
ested purpose; a character of tried integrity and || 
firmness, and a judgment which has, 3o far, never | 
deserted him, m circumstances and difficulties | 
which demanded a prompt and cleardecision. So || 
far as I can judge, the policy he recommends is | 
wise, patrioiic, conciliatory; practical, and unem- || 
barrassed by details and conflicting questions; giv- | 
ing nc triumph to either side; the best, therefore || 
in the present state of the public feelings, and that || 
which can alone receive the support of a great || 
majority of the American people. Let California, |, 
then, be received; let the territories wait. Better || 
far that they should be delayed than that the Union. 
should be endangered. By awaiting their action || 
all causes of uneasiness may be avoided, and con- || 
fidetice and kind feeling restored. Time, the great || 
solver of all difficulties, aided by the deliberate | 
judgment of the people of those territories, will || 
settin the question which" now agitates and per- 
plexes the public mind, more wisely and heppily |, 
than we can by our legisiation on the subject. 1] 

Let California be received, let her come alone; it 
is Gus to usage, to her people, to her rights as a || 
sovereign State; for such she is, and never can be ' 
lesa, ho are they that have thus patienly 
waited, and stil ask foradmission? Are they not 
our sons, the strength of our loins; the ardent, the 
young, the brave, the wise? Whata noble illus- | 
tration dees the constitution they have adopted af- |) 
ford of the habits of free government and lawful |) 
order, A most promiscuous assemblage of men, || 
thrown upon a ign and a distant s with | 
ouly one pursuit, and that of gold, the most cor- 
Tupting, in a country without government or law, |) 


| at once a law for those who before were exempt 
_ from all law; under which Senators, members of || 


|| to be contentedly relapsing into re 


| then, let her come, proclaiming, by that noble pro- 


Admission of California—Mr. John A. King. 
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quietly co _ 


dperating, without tumult or violence, to 
select members of a convention Which was to give 
them a constitution; that convention meeting, or- 
ganizing deliberating, and deciding--under no sane- 
tion, with fo protection or authority but the public 
opinion—and ultimately forming a constitution, 


| wise and conservative, which was adopted by the 


votes of nearly all the people; which, when 
adopted, went into immediate effect, and became 


Congress, and of the Legislature, and officers of | 
the State government, were regularly and quietly 
chosen, and thus became a well-constituted and || 
well-regulated republic, complete at its birth, and || 
awaiting only the consent of its sister republics to | 
take its equal station with them in the glorio 

Union which éonstitutes us one great nation. Such || 
a series of facts as these, at a moment when the || 
older nations of continental Europe, after a period || 


| of suspense, bloodshed, and ruin, all encountered || 


in the name and for the hope of liberty, seem to 
despot- | 
iam, should appeal irresistibly to an American 
Congress for acknowledgment and sympathy. To 
weigh against"a State, thus presenting herself, 
technical informalities, and, still worse, to oppose 
the admission of such a State, unles& pledges can || 
be wrung fr her supporters favorable to sla- || 
very, is so gross, 80 palpable, a wrong, so unusual || 
in all other instances, so dishonoring to her, that 
it can never receive the sanction of the Representa- | 
tives of the American people. Alone, and free, | 


| 


vision of her constitution, that the shore of the || 


itive instructions of the Legislature of om 
he opposed in calm but effective = ta ’ 
compromise of a great principle for temporary.” | 
pediency. Missouri was admitted, and the ~ 
promise prevailed. But trae to his early — 
ciples, and as each revolving year spied. oo 
clearly to his practised judgment the evils of thie 
agitating question, he determined to make a | “ 
effort in the cause which had called forth his 4. 
effort in the Congress of the Confederation and he 
accordingly laid upon the table of the Senate . 
1825, on one of the last days of that session we 
which, as he had previously announced, his care 
in the Senate would terminate forever, a resolution 
proposing to set apart all the public lands of the 
United States, together with their net proceeds 
as a perpetual fand for the emancipation and re. 
moval of the slaves of the United States under the 
sanction andthe laws of the several States where 
slavery existed. 

It was a great and generous offering in the name 
of the free States to the South, that if they would 
consent, the freemen pf the States where slavery: 
was unknown, would relinquish their share of thig 
magnificent public domain of the public lands, held 
in common trust, in compensation to the States 
where slavery existed, for the surrender and ex. 
portation of the slaves within their respective 
limits. Mr. Chairman, with such an example be. 
fore me, with principles such as he announced and 
maintained to.guide me, I cannot hesitate, | can. 
not doubt, respecting the course | should pursue 
upon the questions before us. The opinions which 
he held upon the subject of slavery are mine, by 
precept and inheritance; mine, as the result of m 


Pacific, within her boundaries, shall never support || own convictions, as reflected in the sentiments of 
the foot of a slave; a noble inheritance, for which, || my constituents, as embodied in the resolutions of 
in aftertimes, her children will bless their birth- || the Legislature of my State; and in the discharge 


_right and our national sanction and acknowledg- || of my public duty I acknowledge, and will obey 


ment. Thus, too, will the stain, which was affixed || without hesitation, all these powerful influences. 
by the mother country to the Atlantic shore, be | Much has been said, in the course of the long 
atoned for and redeemed by the adoption of this || debate, respecting the ordinance of 13th July, 1787, 
charter of liberty, which her descendants, in these || and especially of that ever-living principle of \iv- 


| life, faithfully served the country that he loved, 
|| and the Constitution which he assisted to frame; 


|| able Commonwealth, he laid upen the table and 


days, have spread over and along the shores, the 
mountains, and the valleys of this distant coast. 
Allusion has been made in the course of the de- 
bates in this and in the other House to the opin- 
ions and votes of one whose name it is my. chief 
honor to bear—of one who, during a long public 


the occasion may therefore be a fitting one, and 
filial piety not an unfitting motive, for now seeking | 
to do justice to the early, steady, and consistent 
course of Rufus King on thé subject of slavery. 
On the 16th of March, 1785, soon after he took his 
seat itmthe Congress of the Confederation asa del- 
egate from Massachusetts, that ancient and honor- | 








moved to have committed, the first resolution ever 
presented to Congress for the immediate and abso- 
lute prohibition, then and forever,-of slavery in | 
the States northwest of the Ohio, and which, with 
slight alteration, was incorporated into the ordi- | 
nance of 1787, for the governmentof the western 
territory, by his friend and colleague, Nathan 
Dane. Born in Massachusetts, he early came into | 
the councils of the nation, deeply imbued with the | 
spirit of his native State, and ardently attached to 
the nation, whose birthright he had helped to as- 
sert in arms, he felt that freedom was, and must 
be, the corner stone of its prosperity, glory, and 
ower, and his first permanent public act wag to | 
ay the broadest basis for that corner stone, by im- 
pressing upon the fine region beyond the Ohio, yet 
unpeopled, the unchangeable condition of individ~ | 





slavery within its boundaries. Ever true to the 
Constitution, and to all the obligations which it 
imposes, he never shrank from the performance of 
all the duties, in peace or in war, which his station 
in the public councils at home, or as the repre- 
sentative of his country abroad, required at his 
hands. When returned to the Senate of the United 
States in 18]9--'20, the application for the ad- 
mission of Missouri was under discussion. He 
was instructed by the Legislature of his Siate to re- 
sist the admission of Missouri as a slave State; 
the public opinion of his own people coincided 
with his own, to forbid such an extension of sla- 
very; and strong in his own convictions, in the 
public opinions of his State, in the direct and pos- 


ual freedom, by forever eameding and prohibiting | 


erty which is contained in the 6th article. This 
noble ordinance, full of the wisdom and the fore- 
cast of the great and good meni of that day, was 


| enacted by the votes of all the States present on 


that memorable occasion, and has become the 


| foundation of numerous States, the proud boast of 


millions of freemen; of it, it has been declared, 
that # was the cloud by day, and the pillar of fire 
by night, to the rushing multitudes that then and 
since have sought a resting-place in the vast and 
fertile regions of the West. ‘The establishment of 
this ordinance over the western territory restricted 
and fixed the limits of slavery in those days, for it 
embraced within its provisions and influence all 
the lands and territory: not then included within 
the boundaries of the thirteen States, and is the 
great landmark of that day; and still, and for ull 
time to come, the enduring witness of the opinion 
of the wise and enlightened statesmen who framed 
it, that slavery should have its limits. — 

Before I conclude, 1 would ask the indulgence 
of the committee to refer to the claim which Vir- 
ginia has often made, and which has been recently 
renewed in these Hails, to have possessed, and to 
have ceded of right, the great territory northwest 
of the Ohio; and in virtue of that cession to have 
claimed, and to have awarded to her, the merit 
and the honor of having been the mother of the 
mighty States and of the numerous people who 
now inhabit, and hereafter in greater numbers are 
to inhabit and possess, this rich and fertile portion 
of our common country. I desire, in the name 
and in behalf of the State of New York, to assert 
and vindicate her just claim and right to the terr'- 
tory northwest of the Ohio, and south of the great 
lakes, and to ask that to her may be awarded, if 
my proof shall sustain them, the credit and honor 
to which her cession of this territory on the 1st 
March, 1781—the first that was ever made for the 
common use and benefit—so eminently entitles bér. 
Her act of cession bears the impress of her gener 
ous and patriotic feelings, and of her high devo- 
tion to the cause of the country and the uvion of 
the States. It was accepted by Congress the 29:8 
pene 1782. , cin the 

proceed to state, as briefly as , 
grounds upon which Iclaim for New York the 
right to this territory. When the Revolution be- 
gan, apd the Declaration of. Independence ws 
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wo : 
. . One maintained that the States re- 


tively had succeeded to the Crown lands 
< their limits; the other, that the Confederacy | 


Crown, as acommon fund, Mr. Madison 
ij the former, Mr. Hamilton the latter opinion. |) 
- ‘, difference of opinion soon found its way into || 
Congress of the Confederation, and deeply agi- 
- itand the several States, until it was finally | 
guled. In 1777, the articles of confederation were | 
sented to the States, leaving the question of } 
aims to the western territory unsett ed. Mas- 
. chusetts and Connecticut claimed a large extent 
wr yerritOry beyond the Ohio; New York claimed 
be whole beyond the Alleghanies; so did Vir- 
ginia, and the Confederacy also claimed all of it. 
i 1776, Virginia formed her constitution, and em- 
braced within her limits all this western territory. | 


Against this assumption of title in her constitution | act, and authorized a cession to the United States 


to this eerineey New Jersey and M mid espe- 
cally, objected; and opposed thé #hole*®laim of | 
Virginia with great pertinacity, awe required that 
Congress should ascertain and fix the limits west- 
yard to the States claiming to the Mississippi 
and South Sea. Congress called upon the States 
o cede their claims to the western territory. At 
that time, seven States asserted claims to portions 
of to the whole of said territory. The State of 
New York was the first to respond to the invita- 
tion of Congress; instead of remonstrating, she did 
then, as she has ever done since, when the interest | 
and the safety of the country were at stake—she 
srrendered, without conditions, her rights on the | 
gitar of that country, and in February, 1780, 
passed an act authorizing ber commissioners to 
cede to the Confederation all the lands claimed to 
have been within her limits and jurisdiction, for 
the purpose, as its title bore, of faciliiating the | 
completion of the articles of confederation and per- | 
petual union among the United States of America. | 
On the Ist of March, 1781, she ceded her soil and 
jurisdiction the western to lands; and on the 29th 
of October, 1782, Congress accepted the cession. 


January 2d, 1781, Virginia passed an act ceding | 


her claim to the western lands on eight conditions. 
The act of cession of New York, of Virginia, and 
Connecticut, the declaration and instructions of 
Maryland, and the remonstrance of Virginia, 
were referred to a committee of Congress, whose 
report and resolutions were presented on the @st of 
May, 1782, and adopted, to the following effect: 
* that Congress do, in behalf of the United States, 
accept the sessiom of the Sate of New York, for 
the following reasons, that it clearly appears to 
Ee committee that all the lands belonging to the 

ix Nations of Indians and their tributaries have 
been, in due form, put under the protection of the 
Crown of England by the said Six Nations, as 
appendant to the late government of New York, 
as far as respects jarietieien only; that the citi- 
zens of said colony have borne the burthen both 
as to blood and treasure in protecting and sup- 
porting the said Six Nations and their tributaries, 
for upwards of one hundred years last past, as de- 
pendants and allies of the said government; that 
the Crown of England has always considered and 
treated the country of the said Six Nations and 








their tributaries, inhabiting as far north as the 45ch || 


degree of latitude, as appendant to the government 
of New York; that the neighboring colonies of 
husetts, Connecticut, Rosas vania, Mary- 

l,and Virginia, have also, from time to time, 


by their public acts, recognized and admitted the || as its first explorers and permanent occupiers, and 


said Six Nations and their tributaries to be appen- 
dant to the government of New York; that by 


ress accepting this cession, the jurisdiction of | beyond the mountains that was claimed by 
the whole western territory, belonging to the Six || The procla 


Nations of Indians and their tributaries, will be 
Vested in the United States, greatly to the advan- 
lage of the Union; that Congress do comeny re- 
commend to the States of chusetts and Con- 
necticut to release, without delay, to the United 
States, all claims and pretensions of claim to the 
said western territory, without any conditions 
or restrictions whatever; that ress cannot, 
consistently with the interest of the United States 
the duty they owe their constituents, or the rights 
necessarily vested in them as the sovercign power 
of the United States, accept of the cession pro- 
posed to be made by the State of Virginia or 
suaranty the tract of country claimed by them in 
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on the back of Virginia. The result 
required that ‘* all the rey: southeast of | of the arrangement between Congress and Vir- 
oundaries of || ginia was, that Virginia surrendered the country 

‘ Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North Carolina, | beyond the Ohio to the Confederacy, and the 
| United States left Virginia in the quiet possession 


which 


_* by the United States; and in reference to which || of the country between the mountains and the 
|‘ the committee reported that Congress could not || river Ohio. And the title or claim of Virginia 


‘agree to guaranty to the Commonwealth of || was taken for what it was worth, without exami- 


|| * Virginia the land described in said condition, |! nation by the United States into. its merits, or pro- 


* without entering into a discussien of the right of || duction of proof of its validity by Virginia, which 
‘the State of Virginia to the said land—con- ‘| was waived by both parties. 
‘ ceiving this condition of a guarantee to be either || And now, Mr. Chairman, with a few words 
‘ unnecessary or unreasonable, inasmuch as, if the |, upon the Union of these States, and the interest 
‘and pride which New York has and must ever 
‘ the State of Virginia, it is sufficiently secured by || have in its stability and power, I will close my re- 
‘ the Confederation, and if it is not the property of | marks. The Constitation of these States, and the 
* that State, there is no reason or consideration for || nation, which is its offspring, have not yet seen the 
‘such guarantee.” | limit of man’s brief life; yet in growth and power, 
On the 20th October, 1783, Virginia altered her || in numbers and freedom, in happinesa and bless- 
ings, it has no parallel in the annals of the world. 
upon the terms and conditions of the resolves of |, Let no rade hand, no daring ambition, rend asunder 
| Congress of 13:h September, 1783; and on the Ist || the ties which bind together so much individual, 
| of March, 1784, Congress voted to accept the ces- || so much national prosperity, happiness, and inde- 
| sion when the deed shouid be executed; that Was || pendence. If there be among the confederated 
done, and the deed accepted by Congress. | States of this Union, one whose stake is deepest 
The claim and jurisdiction of New York to this || in the preservation of that Union, it is New York. 
territory might be safely left for its vindication to || Faithful and true in peace as in war, she has 
| the report of this committee and the action of Con- || known no change—her noble position, the enter- 
| gress on this subject. But as a short reference to || prise of her citizens, the safeguards of the Consti- 
| the history of Virginia, and to her claim to be the | tution, and the power of the Union, have made her 
owner of this property, may clear the question of |! what she is; she knows, she feels, and acknow!- 
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England 
| France, in 





limits of Virginia as the 
were nearly a hund 

| William Berkeley gave his answers on the subject, 
and where they ever were under the royal goverp- 





all doubt, 1 proceed to give it. edges her obligations in all these instances; as she 
7 yee SORA the Feneeianeey war, set JP cherishes, so will she ever defend the Union of 
} a claim to the country beyond the Ohio river—her || these States—as she has thriven, and grown pow- 
| title to that territory oo founded upon the charter || erful and great under the protection of the Con 
| of James 1, in 1609, commonly called the Vir- |) stitution, 80 will she ever continue to uphold its 
_ginia charter. That charter granted to a corpora- || provisions; her sons are freemen, and the liberty 
| ton, under the name and style of the Treasurer || they enjoy they would transmit to their children; 
and aoe of Adventurers and pete of the || and while neither they, nor their ry apart’ 
| city of London, for the first colony of Virginia, || in this House, would ever violate the rights o 
| ** all those lands, countries, and territories it Vir- || others, it is the settled, calm, and deliberate con- 
| ginia from Point Comfort, 200 miles northward || viction and judgment of the vast majofity of the 
| and 200 miles southward along the sea-coast, and || people of that State, that the soil of freedom 
raat agi rom sea to sea, west ane northwest.” || should never by their vote or act become the rest- 
n 1624, the King caused a writ of quo warranto || ing-place of slavery. 
| to be issued for “A abuse of power by the corpora- || on * Saeetnali ; 
tion, and the patent’ was cancelled, and the fran- |) pug CALIFORNIA AND TERRITORIAL QUESTIONS. 
chise of the charter resumed by the Crown; and in || 
August of the same year, the King appointed, || SPEECH OF MR. M. J. WELLBORN, 
by commission, a governor and eleven councillors || 
to reside in the colony, to whom its affairs were | OF GEORGIA, 
committed. Thus ended the charter, and Virginia In rae House or Rerresenrarives, 
became a colony of the Crown, a creature of the Mowpar, June 10, 1850, 
| royal will, subject to be enlarged or diminished ac- || t th ‘Wh ’ b — 
cording to the King’s pleasure, and remained soun- | 1" Committee of t sid ve Mes Se 
| til the Revolution. In 1670, Sir William Berkeley, |, Union, on the President’s Message transmitting 
| then, and who had been governor for 30 years | the Constitution of California. 
_ says, in_ reply to an inquiry of the Lords Com- Mr. WELLBQRN said: 
missioners of Plantations, touching the colony ||} Mr. Cuainmawn: It may be remembé@red that at 
under his chafge, ‘tas for the boundaries of the || an early stage of this debate I submitted to the 
rees in latitude, but || committee, as a mode of settling the issues in hand, 
now it has pleased his many to confine " to || Sr revival and oe to the eee oie 
half a degree; knowingl speak this. he || Missouri compromise line, with such a modifiea- 
colonies a the sath ‘and Maryland on the north, || tion of its terms as would have brought it to bear 
had been granted out of the chartered limits. To || the same relation in effect to the subject of slavery 
the question, what rivers aré in your goverment? |; in our present territories asjit bore to it in the ter- 
he replies, James, York, Rappahannock, and Po- | ritories of Louisiana and ‘Texas on the several 
| tomac—giving half adegree, therefore, along the || occasions of its application to them, with the ex- 
sea-shore, and in the interior, the land draizcu by || ception of that portion of California which lies 
the rivers—all east of the Alleghany mountains; || north of 36° 30’. In respect to the latter section, 
this was Virginia of that day, as understood by | my Poko, was to leave it subject to the 
one who was its governor for 30 years. The || lately adopteds constitution of California, with a 
| French claimed the country beyond the mountains || view to her admission into the Union. The lead- 
| ing idea was, the prohibition of African slavery, 
uired by the treaty of Quebec with ' north, and the express recognition of it, south, of 
ebruary, 1763, the title to the country || the parallel indicated, to the Pacific. 1 propose to 
France..|| offer now some arguments additional to those 
renee of the King of rages ie | hitherto urged in behalf of that scheme of adjust- 
| of the 10th of October of that year, fixed the || ment. 
then ‘ea, and as they || It is to me, sir,a matter of regret, that the plan 
years before, when Sir || under notice has not been kept more distinctly in 
| view during the protracted struggles of the session. 
That it has no: been more ee! urged by rep- 
ment. Just before our Revolution, in [769, it was || resentatives from the slaveholding States, has been 
seriously proposed by the Crown to establish a || owing, as I think, to the hope entertained by them 
new province in that part of the territory betyeen || that some other mode might be substituted for it 
the Alleghany mountains and the Ohio river—em- || which would meet with less opposition, and at the 
bracing the present Western Virginia and part of || same time prove acceptable to the nation at ra 
Kentucky—and no objection was made by Wir- | This motive, then, [ submit, but the more stro 
ane to th Project of cireumacribing her bounda- recommends the plan, now that all other methode 
| ies, for in 1770, President Nelson, of the Vir- || proposed have failed to give the desired satisiac- 
ginia council, speaks of “it” as a colony to be |! tion. 
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As the constitutional authority of this Govern- ] of them has been executed by the concurrence of 
ment to prdhibit slavery in the public territories, || the different branches of the General Government. 
involved in the passage of the Missouri compro- || On the other hand, it has been urged with a 
mise line, has been generally denied by the slave- i zeal certainly as honest, and [ must think with a 
holding States, and that denial is now made the | stronger display of justice, that a power not ex- 
foundation of actual opposition to some extent, a || pressly granted in the Constitution to this Gov- 
brief reference to that subject would seem to be de- || ernment, cannot be rightly implied, or inferred, 
manded. In alluding to it, however, I propose, || by virtue of it, in precise opposition to its principles 
rather to bring forward those aspects of the ques- || and spirit, ‘as this is believed to be. Is it allow- 
tion of jurisdiction in which opposing opinions || able to search the general grants of power in the 
have been, on former occasions, blended in legis- || Constitution in quest of a latent or incidental fac- 
lation founded on the affirmative of it, than to ex- || ulty, which, put forth, proves to be at variance 
tend the vast train of argumentation which has || alike with the relations of the parties to the in- 
been drawn out in the effort to reach a satisfactory || strument, the objects of their union, and the ob- 
solution of it. servance of the most common-place ideas of justice 

Two separate sources have been relied on by || and equality among them? Especially, is it in- 
those who affirm that the power in view exists. tt | sisted that it cannot be said to be, in any just 
is by many supposed to rest on the grant to Con- || sense of the term, “ constitutional” for the Fed- 
gres#, of the authority ‘to make all needful rules || eral Government to hamper or abridge the enjoy- 
and regulations respecting the territory, or other || ment of rights of property of the citizetts of the 
public property belonging to the United States.’’ || States, secured to them by the laws of their States 
It is sufficient for our present purpose to remark || respectively, and guarantied by the fundamental 
here, that able and well-informed minds who have || law of its own being. Such, it so happens, is 
stood for years on this clause as the source of || slavery as it stands related to both the laws of the 
plenipotent political authority, on a closer scrutiny || slaveholding States and the Constitution of the 
of the context with which the power to pass ‘‘rules || United States. And must it not be conceded, on 
and regulations” is connected—a more cautious || all sides, that if such a power have found way 
study of the probable import of these somewhat || into the Constitution it can only have been con- 

_veyed thither as an unobserved ingredient of a 


equivocal terms, ‘rules and regulations,’’ as they 
are related in the Constitution, and a more compre- || main power, having not the remotest designed bear- 
hensive survey of the relation of the States to the |! ing on the point in controversy, and never revolved 

in the thoughts of the framers of the Government 


general subject of public or common territory on |) | 
the adoption of the Constitution, have abandoned it, || in connection with such an exercise of it? Could 
it be, then, satisfactorily shown to be an involved 


Others see in the power to acquire, hold, and dis- ' 
or resulting power or faculty in our hands, so 


ose of, the unrestrained power of governing. , I 
They see in it that broad authority by which the || gross a perversion of it to purposes of injustice as 
| would be its universal application to our common 


Congress may do with their acquisitions as they ild | ' 
will: and statesmen are not wanting, who, pursu- || territories, would not only justify, but demand, 
| the sternest resistance. 


ing, as they suppose, a process of fair reasoning, 
reach the conclusion that certain limitations on the || I have thus but pointed to the leading sources 
powers of Congress usually regarded as universal, || of the diversity in judgment that has ever existed 
such as the disability to establish a national reli- || on this mooted point. Multiplied and involved, 
gion, to give out titles of nobility, etc., have re- || as investigation has only proved it to be, in its 
spect only to the action of Congress within the | windings, as were the labarynths of old, unlike 
States anid sanclanes on hand when the Constitution || them it seems to have no sure clue to an escape. 
wes adopted, and that in respect to subsequently || It is related, Mr. Chairman, that when Alexander 
accruing territorial acquisitions this Government || the Great found himself unable to disentangle the 
stands in the relation of a simple despotism. But to || knot which the kingly Gordius tied in the harness 
recur from this extreme of opinion: it is alleged of his chariot as the test of the skill of him who, 
by more moderate reasoners, that the power to ac- by oracular interpretation, was to be the future 
quire includes those general powers of government, | conquerer of the world, he cut it asunder with his 
of which that to prohibit slavery is but a particu- || sword, and thus advanced on the objects of his 
lar. The reasoning runs eomewhat thus: grand contemplations. Let us, like others who 
When this Government became the assignee by || have preceded us here, avoiding the errors of his 
conquest and purchase of California and New || ambition, profit by the courage and wisdom of this 
Mexico, what, relative to these provinces it is in- | example. 
quired, was embraced in the transfer? Did we || “Noram [ able to perceive any great weight in 
receive but the title to the soil, @hd Mexico retain || thaf§ptanding charge of inconsistency with which 
in the whole or in part, the right to govern? Are || wé ate assailed, for disputing in argumeut the 
we not agreed that we acquired these Territories || constitutional authority of Congress to prohibit 
in all their attributes and susceptibilities, political slavery, and yet consenting to the passage of the 
a well as territorial? Does the power of self- || Missouri compromise line. Is it incomprehensible 
government inhere by the law of nature, or other- || that we should feel justified in drawing arguments 
wise, in the provinces themselves? It is deemed | from well-founded doubts as to the existence of a 
by many~a sufficient answer. to that to say, that || power against an extortionate and oppresive use 
we are discussing political and not natural rights: || of it, and, availing ourselves of the duthority of 
We have conquered and purchased them. But may || the history of legislatidn, be at the same time will- 
not certain of the greater proprietary rights, the au- || ing to unite with its advocates in such an applica- 
thority, for example, to give them the outlines of |! tion of it as will subserve at once the public justice 
political organization, reside in this Government, || and the demands of a great public emergency? 
and the right to regulate their mage immediately || Wise and good men it seems, have on occasions 
municipal affairs including the regulation of labor, || heretofore borne this criticism. And now, one 
remain in them? This interrogatory is replied to || word more, sir, as to the effect of the line, on the 
by the inquiry, Who divided the attributes of goy- || supposition that the denial of the right to pass it 
ernment between us and them? In what map ef |) should be well founded. Obviously it would be 
cae geography shall we frace the boundary || this, that south of the line the act passed here 
ine between our power to acquire, hold, and set- || would take effect in protecting the slaveholder, 
tle California or New Mexico, and the power of || because passed in execution of the Constitution, while 
Caiifornia or New Mexico to dictate to us the || north of it, it could not harm him, because, as 
terms and conditions on, and in which, we can || being opposed to the Constitution, it would be simply 
alone acquire, hol!, or settle them? Again: the || null and void. Argument can scarce make this 
individual citizens of the several States cannot, as || proposition plainer: for if the Constitution, ex 
an aggregate mass, govern these Territories. The vigore, convey slavery into these territo- 
States cannot, separately, nor in simple conven- || ries, the argumen: is manifestly but the stronger 
ion, govern them, for the passage of legisiation here, to secure the 
* some ane or the other of the views thus nee use of it rapt Pabp: no law of this 
oriely pointed to in these inquiries, perhaps a ngeee proposing to abridge a right guarantied 
majority of the people of the Orion hee} bean ke by, the Constitution can have any Salidity: Nor 
customed to claim plenary political government || could such a discovery justifiably excite any other 
over the Territories, and on three several occa- || feeling than that of universal regret that a large 
sivns—under protest and by compromise, however eh gee of the citizens of the country had not 
—the precise act of interdicting slavery in portions n supplied with legal remedies and social 
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securities commensurate with thei 
i rae — fundamenta, 

t is thus seen that I totally disagree w; 
reasoners who insist that es power van Go 
ernment to protect the institution of slavery jn 4. 
territories, involves with it either b ~_ 
connection or rational analogy, the power to ,. 
hibit it there. On the contrary, the power << 
ernment to prohibit it, in the premises, go fay _ 
being in its nature the counter part of, or Nosicalh 
connected with, the power to protect it, would 
more aptly described as its opposite, The be 
may, like other dissimilar powers, coexist in 
same hands, but can be by no means depend 0 
on each other. na 

One other objection to this mode is, that it wou) | 
be a harsh use of power on the part of this Gor 
ernment, to repeal existing laws, if such there b. 
m these territories, prohibitory of slavery there,’ 
or otherwise to interfere with the Policy in this re. 
spect, present or future, of the inhabitants of them 
Is not this Objection rather plausible than substan, 
tial? On what principle of public law, orof pub, 
justice, sir, can the Mexican inhabitants of these 
provinces claim to exclude our institutions nj 
forms of labor? I repeat it in no sense of idje ty). 
umph or levity—we have conquered and purchase 
them. And what, after all, 1s the nature and ex. 
tent of the proposed interference with them: |, 
is, in effect, that in order to accommodate and serye 
certain conflicting interests among the proprietors 
of these domains, a particular form of labor be 
forbidden to enter certain portions of them and 
permitted to enter certain other portions of them, 
until the occasion for the formation of State congi). 
tutions shall arrive—that period when genera) 
causes shall have matured their judgments respect. 
ively as to their more permanent wants—at which 
time the whole subject is, by the plan proposed, 
to pass into their own hands exclusively. Wouki 
it not be a stretch of sensibility itself to persevere 
in this objection? And I must insist that the duty 
in this particular goes along with the rizi, 
Justly, humanely, as | hope we shall act on this, 
on all occasions, it must still remain true that the 
first and highest obligation we owe is to the gieat 
body of the people of this Confederacy, in whom 
the true and substantial ownership of these tern- 
torial possessions lies. 

Perhaps the. most inveterate objection to this 
pla is, that its application would divide the bound- 
aries of California. And why, sir, is it, that the 
reception of California without terms, into the 
Union, should be deemed irresistible? 1s there an 
overwhelming necessity upon us to admit her, and 
without terms? It has ever been agreed to by 
the most zealous defenders of popular sovereignty, 
that the supervision, by this Government, of the 
boundaries of territorial applicants for membership 
in the Confederacy is, in all circumstances, but the 
performance of a plain duty. On the contrary, to 
admit California in her present circumstances with 
the modification proposed, even, is, manifestly, in 
| the exercise of a discretionary authority to wai 

great irregularities in her ure. Meaning no 
disrespect to her, she can only be received on her 
present motion, by the generous forbearance of 
the Government. And, sir, all the sources of that 
just jealousy of large States which has ever char- 
acterized the lesser ones exist in the vast and vari- 
ous monopolies embraced in the assumed limits 
of this youthful and ambitious aspirant. Nationel 
reasons come in to argue for a curtailment of 
them—and, sectionally ee how op mey 
not the non-slaveholding States meet the policy of 
the South in this particular. They would cer- 
tainly seem to believe that the effect of the part 
tion by this line would be to throw 
majority of chances for an additional free State into 
their hands. To the South it would, however, 
extend the benefit of all those reasons which er 
common to the Confederacy, and will, sectionally, 
confer upon her an pit ed as justly 
demandable, and a of value to her, of —s 
the quéstion of the suitableness to slave labor 0 
the southern portion of more deliberately 
tested than it has been. And with all due defer- 
ae cannot think that = 

: inconvenien 
ss eeiace: eee se wae Coe 
federacy of those advantages 


from her 
immediate presence int, Suge to prevail —_ 
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of 


ure now ed to the com- || the inquiry on those who, secure themselves, may 


shemode iced, it may be well argued, that the || be less capacitated to comprehend how others can 


puttee. 4 subjection 0 the bold, unprecedented, || be in dan 


r hitherto unchecked movements of California 
ne controlling jurisdiction of this Government 
a manner proposed, while it will be free from 
al imputation of harshness, may be not with- 
a) a certain salutary effect upon that sense of re- 
t + among the territories and people of the 
talon for a necessary public authority, the im- 
auth of which but increases with the extension 
and variety of the interests and objects of Govern- 


rae now, Mr. Chairman, from the defence of 
this measure against certain prevalent objections, 
to the presentation of a few of the leading argu- 


ments which have occurred to my mind in its be- 


eins as it does, from the slaveholding States, 


jt has a stron claim on the justice of the non- 
daveholding States. Not to enlarge on a plain 

int, it is settled by the map that it tenders the 
oe not only much the largest share of the prop- 
erty in dispute, but it assigns them a share very 
disproportionate to their greater numbers as com- 

red with those of the slaveholding States—that 
share, too, it may be added, which includes the 
most fruitful known sources of commerce, wealth, 
and population. Indeed, it would seem scarcely 
silowavle to predicate of cupidity itself, that it 


could go in quest of a plan of settlement fraught | 


with more extensive prospects of selfish aggrand- 
izement and gain. 


Sir, the proofs* of existing, I fear, of increasing | 
distrust and alienation between the two classes of 
States that are now vainly seeking some common | 
path of progress and peace in the threatening fu- | 


ture, sufficiently admonish us of the value of some 


alent qualities of human nature, is the precise one 
now in view. In 1820 a similar contest, involving 


tional predominance, the same active animosity to 
slavery and alarms for both the security of the latter 
and the duration of the Union, which now exist, 
were merged in the remedy it is now proposed to 


adopt. We are acting for the present, sir, on the the- | 


ory ofa continuance of the Union—a Union so intri- 
cate and involved as to be capable of being perpet- 
uated alone by a cement in which, whateveg may 
be said of the cohesive power of the grosseMInter- 
ests, sentiment of brotherhood and attachment 


must, on known laws of the human mind, enter | 


as component parts. The soldier remembers with 
affection and love his associate in arms, by their 
common participation in alike the perils and the de- 
liverances of the battle-field. If we shall bear the 
burdens with which we are again oppressed to 
this, now national neutral ground of thirty-six 


degrees thirty minutes, may it not havea certain | 


ect for good in our future intercourse to have 
thus revived in this connection the memories of 


offered remedy to present evils. 
rte reantanina af this line will, in the nature 
of it, tend to check the p ss of that headlong, 
unrelenting, and, it may be added , unfeeling spirit 
of evil which, whether we denominate it by one 
or another name, is the source of our present per- 
plexities. It will in some degree stun Abolition- 





» who, situated to fear no harm, may 
regard all fears of others as groundless, if it be not 
their sacred duty as it is their plain interest, to 
thus dispel, if possible, the grave apprehensions 
of one section and the distractions of the whole 
country ? 

This method has lesser advantages which should 
not be overlooked. It has the desirable qualities 
of simplicity and invariability. It requires little 
beyond the simple extension through a few de- 
grees of latitude of one of its parallels already 
deeply scored in the history of the Repub- 
lic—one, the recorded testimony of which can 
never be obliterated however human passions may 
beat upon it—and which, if it cannot stay the ag- 
gressive tide of Abolitionism, can at least measure 
its progress and mark its ravages and its responsi- 
bilities. Again, sir, so far as it is possible to fix 
contemplated results by any plan Within the com- 
pass of our power, it may be affirmed of this 
method that it possesses that faculty. Though an 
act of legislation in its technical nature it has, to 
some extent, the moral attributes and sanctions of 
a contract. Viewed in this complex relation, it 
will serve to assure us, as best we may be assured, 
that what is designed by it relative to the condition 
of coming States will in due time transpire. It 


gret of slavery, which really can be hardly said to 
soiedaaa to any one, much less to any section, 
an 


except those anomalous few who, with ostensiblg 
consistency, betake themselves to the highest and 
holiest conceivable source of human obligations, 


engagements. Adopting it, then, may we not 
» hope that the States, slave, or non-slaveholding, 


lapse of time, will be received into the Confeder- 
acy on their application in terms of the Constitu- 
|| uon, with no considerable opposition. 

This compromise is now presented by the South— 
the numerically weaker and only endangered sec- 
tion. It is the offering of a patriotic and enlight- 
ened body of men recently assembled to consider 
of it and its alternatives in one of our leading cities, 
Nashville. lt is shadowed forth, in not to bs mis- 
|| taken terms, in the pending debates. And i must 
beg permission of the committee here to lay be- 













|| the people in a primary assembly in the city of 
|| Columbus, Georgia, a few days ago. Among cer- 
tain resolutions adopted at that meeting | find the 
following: 

‘That in the compromise on the Missouri line, solemnly 
|| made between the North and the South thirty years ago, 
the South surrendered her right to hold slave property north 
of 36° 30/—that she is content to abide by that line, extended 
to the Pacific, but will take no less.” 





I leave out of view other matters embraced in 
these resolutions as being not material to the issue 
before us. It can scarcely be important to guard 
the committee against what would be an erroneous 





| 
| 


apparent dictation of arbitrary terms. 


ism, to arrest it at the precise point to which it had || is not said by them that they will take nothing 


advanced thirty years 


o and force it to feel, if 


elae than the Missouri compromise line. 





would have strength to pervade those vague and | 
common-place sentiments of opposition to, or re- | 


would probably be held to in the future by all | 


|| the Bible, to cover the most startling infidelity to | 
such mode of settlement, as, in view of certain prev- | 


in which may be evolved from these territories by the | 
then, as now, reciprocal jealousies of political sec- | 


fore them the sense on this point of a meeting of | 


common government. 


T hensions of the exposed States—so befittin 


} 
} 











I have said, sir, that this 
compromise is offered now by the weaker party; 
shall it be construed to provoke the resentments of 
pride? It is rather to the more honorable emotions 
of that sentiment I now appeal, confessing that it 
is with some mortification that | feel constrained 
to remind the force of numbers that it is a high 
prerogative of theirs to be able, justice and snod- 
eration in view, to consult the terms of minorities, 
And I know of no act by which this committee 
could more usefully to the Union, not to say more 
gracefully to themselves, attest that careful ani! 
considerate respect for both the rights and appre- 
tha 
times—than to promptly accede to this hitherto 
twice approved and now as ever moderate demand 
in behalf of the South. Will we not thus proceed to 
execute our duty, so long delayed, to our depend- 
ent provinces and merge the disputes which are 
being so warmly, not to say harshly, waged over 
all those measures which have been hitherto sug- 
yested for the same purpose? Especislly, will 
those to whom it is seen to be so favorable—to 
whose acceptance it is tendered—and on whose 
will its fate depends—incur the responsibility of 
rejecting it? 

I have not, Mr. Chairman, overlooked the fact 
that this mode of settlement leaves out of view 


| the pending contest touching the boundary line of 


the present State of Texas and New Mexico. [ 
propose, for several reasons, to enter now a little 
into that subject. Both the bill of the Senare— 
reported by its lately raised Committee of Thirteen 
—and that presented to this House by the able and 
public spirited chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, (Mr. McCiennanp,]} provides 
for the affirmance to New Mexico, Texas consenting, 
of not only her capital and native settlements, but 
embrace an additional cession of territory by Texas 


| to this Government, in consideration of a certain 
| pecuniary equivalent to. be 
| ment of certain debts of 


id in the exunguish- 
exas. This proposed 
cession of territory is a measure which meete with 








reading of the resolution cited. The members of | 
this meeting comprehended better what was due | 
to themselves than to send to this committee the || 


The || 


much opposition from the South. I am not in- 
sensible, sir, of the delicacy of our relations to the 
creditors of Texas, more especially to that clase 
of them who held pledges of Texas, at the date 
of annexation, of the taxes derivable from her cus- 
toms, which, by her incorporation into this Union, 
were transferred to us. And Iam freeto add that 
I shall cheerfully unite with others of the commit- 
tee in any proper effort that may be made to pro- 
vide for that elass of claims. Nay, I will go 
further, speaking for myself alone on this point, 
and concurring with what was so properly said 
by the honorable member from Tennessee, [Mr. 
StanTon,] in opposition to so extensive a cession 
| by ‘l'exas of hét territory, add, that # the general 
| character of any adjustment we may make shall be 
| of a kind to mete out justice to the South, | shall 
feel something akin to surprise should she prove 
untractable in the matter of preserving to the ancient 
and now dependent province of New Mexico her 
capital and contiguous native settlements. Indeed, 
holding the consent of ‘Texas in view always, and 
with the connected object of disembarrassing the 
honor and good faith of a nation notonly able to be 
just, butbound to sedulously guard its good name— 
| am free to say that should the exactions or intol- 





| 





Hence it || erance of the non-slaveholding States coerce the 


| slaveholding States into an extreme tenacity in re- 
spect of the threatened deprivation of New Mexico 








feel it can, sir, that on full stretch of its present 
power it is riot able to pass it. And what a tri- 
umph for honorable minds who are reluctantly 
pushed forward, on the representative principle, in 
& line of political conduct here it were strange it 
were not as unpleasant for them to pursue as It Is 
vm to the prosperity 





courage and strength to escape a responsibility for 
possible disasters which their ancestors, under 
similar temptation and pressure, dared not incur. 
In the precise degree and for the same reasons the 
Teaflirmance of this line will have the important 

of restoring, in a degree, the wavering 
confidence of the South in the justice of this Gov- 


ernment and her ultimate security in the Union. || out the States of it, while in 
ar likely that we shall, 1 ter ahaa mode, furnish || (for it so happens 
ob al ree 


her relative strength 
is not being diminished by the lapse of time? f press 






of this Government || zens elsewhere can be 
|| just comprehension of the duties we all owe to a 


language is they “ will take nothing less.” The || of her capital and contiguous setilements with a 
fair construction, as | take it, is, that it was the || view to what they may deem paramount consid- 
sense of that meeting that the South is pot in cir- || erations of self-security, I can but reason that « 
cumstances to be able to acquiesce in a setilement || heavier weight of responsibility will rest upon 
less favorable to her than would be the Missouri || those who could have averted it. It would be 
compromise ling reapplied. And now, Mr. Chair- || more acceptable, then, doubtless, to the South 








and harmony of the || man, as reluctant as | feel to allude in compliment- | generally that any payments we may feel called 
pion that it be pursued, to find that a have || ary terms to the virtues of any constituent of mine, | 
it 


on to make the creditors of ‘Texas, in view of our 
1 must take occasion to say that among the names interposition between them and the resources to 
subscribed to that resolution, are to be found those || which they looked before annexation—now lost 
of three gentlemen who, in the two Houses of || to them—rest on other grounds than the convey- 
this Congress, have given to the country an order || ance by her to us of the large portion of her terri- 
of talents and a degree of devotion to the pros- | tory proposed to be made. Sir, | take pleasure in 
pany and harmony of the Union which have | 
ght them to be 





' 
announcing that | regard the simple matter of a 
nown and through- | few millions of money, be they more or less, as 
to them ail |! jittle, compared with the great and absorbing is- 
, sir, that I can speak with some || sues in hand—public justice—justice to others— 
confidence dn this point) no equal numbeyof citi- || justice to ourselves—and the final pacification, if it 
found to excel them in a || be practicable, of allcomplaints. Fanaticism and 
t its guilt and folly expired, sir, and the once more 
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comcentrated genius and energies of tbe American || | know not, no one can know, exactly how that 
people bent in unxed hopes on the elaboration of bas been. — But it is plain that spasmodic and in- 
their stupendous resources, no mere pecuniary | voluntary irruptions of ,the institution on contigu- 
itecn in any just settlement we may make can, by |) ous territories must under stress of threatened con- 
the intensest d of the nation’s sensibility to |, finement be the natural expressions of the laws of 
expense, be felt. We can, too, well trust the se- || ts self-preservation.— the only means, indeed, of 
curty lying in the valuable and increasing pro- | escape from evils it is not in the power of human 
ducts and to be felt in the beatings of the warm || courage to deliberately confront. And who, sir, 
and American heart, of Texas, for repayment, in || is, or is to be responsible for this; and what, sir, 
the swelling ratio of an * hundred-fold,’’ for any || is the proper and practicable remedy for the un- 
amount which circumstances may render it proper | easy and so much complained of movement south- 
for us to expend in this connection—while the | ward and westward of the inatitution? Let the 
generous Caution, not to oe magnen ny of the | Government of the Confederacy cease its unnatural 
nation, will have been handsomely illustrated by || war upon it and restore confidence in its security 
a suitable general adjustment of all these kindred || by taking it, to the extent of any power it has over 
topics in which the particular provisions Louching || it, under its protection and care, as it is, on the 
the claims of the creditors of T'ex&s and the pre- || plainest principles of duty and interest, bound to 
servation from final overthrow of an old and sub- || do. This done, sir, and we shall cease to hear of 
dued province which the fortunes of war have || wars gotten up at the South to propagate slavery. 1 
pore in our power, shall he embraced. It will || press this view on the counsels of northern states- 
e seen, however, that I refer guardedly to these || men. 

delicate tppics-—sufficiently distrustful of any sug- | But to recur, sir, to the threatened proviso, I 
gestions of mine respecting them—to ihe commit- || shall not affect to believe that it will pass this body, 
tee, I part from this feature in our public affairs || even. . Should it do 80, however, it cannot fail to 
with the confident hope, however, that if we shail || sink still lower the tone of southern confidence in 
succeed in applying the, terms of the Missouri || the justice and self-control of this Government and 
compromise line to the territories west of the Ric || embarrass, yet more, well-intended efforts to bring 
Grande and disposing of the general subjects on 


hand in other respects suitably, we shali find the || Should it, conwary to.all hopes, become the law of 
adjustment of the now threatening boundary 


question on terms satisfactory to all and credita- || which have been so unanimously passed by the slave- 
rN eeler Ma taeda iactoies dik: te || coven an ir reeescted seer ine cheeses 

’ : ’ ’ ’ | execulion. an Mt be expected that the siavehoid- 
the present posture of the public affairs, the differ- || ing States of this Union will submit to sach actign 
ent sections must be prepared to make respective | on the part of their common government as not 
sacrifices. The South, on the proposed basis, re- | Only degrades them from an original historical and 
peats the waiver of an opinion which, whether || a still conventional equality in it, but which in pos- 
well or ill-founded, concerns a subsiantial and || sible not to say probable contingencies, will be 
hi ‘ Pe cerns Ooh Would i a be SAeResr | substantially impracticable from the very nature of 
avie thal she were not sanguine of her right—-con- |) its terms: 
stitutional and otherwise—to go with her accus- omen should be the prompt and distinct recep- 
tomed property into all parts of the public damain | tiqn South, as it seems to me, of such a measure. 
ofthe Union? She waives this right, on the basis Sic, may we not hope that we shall have no such 
now proposed, let it be remembered, and at a cost unjust and proseriptive proceduré as would be this 
to her—all things considered—vastly dispropor- |, 


porn and that henceforth it will be remembered 
tionate to any gain that can accrue to others by her | by the nation only with condemnation for the dis- 
loss of it, It may be possibly inconvenient for, || sensions and mischief the appearance of it has 


or, in a certain sense repugnant to, white labor to | already produced, and with a stern consciousness 
mingle om the same theatre with slave labor—on || that it has been determinately and forever banished 
the other hand, the privilege of expansion is, in || from the councils of the Government? This point 
its nature, Vital perhaps to the existence, certainly || made, sir, and it remains*for_ the justice, the wis- 
to the prosperity and the security of the South. | dom, not to say a certain timely caution, of nu- 
Yet, sir, the opinion has been expressed within a || merical majorities, to adopt measures of adjust- 
few days past, by well-informed members of this || ment suited to the various exigencies of the public 
committee, that the Wilmot proviso or principle of || affaira, There can be no exclusive claim, cer- 
the universal interdiction, by express mandate: of | 

this House, of slavery in all the territories on || sirederesulis. 
hand, will enacted the present session. ‘The | 
principle of the ‘universal restriction of slaves to | 


the same area in the bosom of the States holding | Union, will exact less onerous terms of the residue? 





esults. Is there another than the one under 
notice, which, while it will approximate justice 


them, to be asserted as a rule or postulate of Fed- || If so, we owe it to each other to adopt it at once. | 


eral Councils! Task that the import and stress of ] 1 can but fear that neither of the alternatives 
such a proposition be deliberately weighed. Had 


/now in view is likely to prove to be such a/|| it? 
it been acted upon from the beginning of the pres- || y P a || pose 


L 4 . measure. 
ent Government only, in what a perilous if not 


ruinous strait, wou 


to endanger the peace and character of the nation || nature of their Union, at once its chief value and 
with a view to extending the area of slave labor as an || greatest ornament, we shall comprehend how it is 
object. It has been objected, 1 am aware, by grave || that the very worst seitlement of this sectional contro- 
and reflecting stateemen of the North, that the free || versy, le of being enforced, is that which would 
States are now being forcibly rendered, from time || be with the greatest reluctance endured. We should 
to time, but subsidiary to the extension of slavery. || bear in mind that alienation bya law of the hu- 
bring the argument with less reluctance into re~ || man mind follows on distrust and the sense of 
view, for really, sir, l am conecious that such an | danger—and that alienation, final and complete— 
opinion is honestly entertained, North, by many, | is the simple dissolution of the Union. And if, in 
and because | am not unconscious that there is a || the natural world, the strongest cord is broken 
certain show of plausibility in it, Will gentlemen || by the parting of the several fibres of which it is 
who urge this complaint view the subject from an- || composed, and the leaves are freshly green.on the 
other point of observation? There is more truth || braaches of the tree, the root of which is eut by 
and utility, I d, in the following present- || the fatel worm, we should be the more distrustful 


ation of it. That the dread of the anti-slavery en- |! of that.testimony, touchi coomedect 
croackments of the North may have, in historical in- Ys touching our true relations as 


, : ICA confederates, which is furnished by the clumsy 
Btances, contributed to set in motion the instincts || tests of occasional prejudiced or superficial obser- 
of the self-preservation of the institution and || vations. Sources of union so strictly intellectual 
brought them to put forth their secret energies | and moral in their nature, may be sapped and dis- 
to escape the threatening grasp of a dreaded and 


soi reason, b and stealthy 
lawless assajlant, is too rational to be incredible. aapambisdl tine puadeandvat philesnghes can only 
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t cannot with accurac 
our case is consolable. 
We hear it said that we may “ 
and so we may, sir. But will 
peace? Shall those who have proved 
incapable of enjoying, in union, the 
mate prosperity a 
people since the birth of history, d 
dure in harmony and quiet, 
hourly and trying contact? No, sir; 
ing to probabilities 
| the arbiter of justice and the pun 
| And we have, too, sir, nicely ba 
_ of our comparative powers of harmi 
| in a state of angry se 
all, North, South, 
potent for evil. Beyond a doubt, 
trive to greatly damage each other. 
é d courage to not deceive ourselves 
| If we are, indeed, losing our Present central poi, 
| of political gravity, to swing off into new orb 
| movement, without desiring in the sl 
| to exaggerate the importance of our relations to 
other nations, or to indulge the vain and mawkish 
sentimentality that the cause of free institutions js 
| to become extinct, as a con 
| dal folly of ours, it may be 
the public dissensions to a favorable solution. | dom will feel the sh 





| the manliness an 


the land, my desire will be to see those resolutions | 





Repeal, or immediate resistance, at all, 





| than will have been 


ae 
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But, sir, | cannot but turn to more 
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uence of any suici- 
rmed that Christen. 
s of our dismembermen: 
and the passing shadows of the fragments of the 
Union fall on the disk of the political dial in eve 
civilized country embraced wuhin it. 

If the object, then, be to perpetuate the Union in 
which we have so eminently and so happily pros. 

red, it is the familiar dictataof common pry- 
| denee to study ats exposed points, and in lieu of 
| testing its powers of endurance by presuming on 
| the patience of its members, to strengthen their 
| cohesion by conformi 
justly may, to their will. 
_of the age of human accountability be not alla 
|| falacy, sir—if there be anything in memory worth 
_ being preserved, or in the prospects of the future 
| which belongs to hope—if it be desirable to press 
| on in tried and prospering ways rathet than 
diverge into unknown and perilous paths—if un- 
paralieled prosperity be preferable to novel, not to 
| say portentous, experimenis, feeling, sir, as | hope 
| I do, a proper share of responsibility for whatever 
‘transpires here, 1 must say that there can be no 

re stupendous than we shall have dis- 
—and, | am tempted to add, no guilt greater 
rpetrated in our failure to 
| effect a just and satisfactory determination of the 
existing issues. And does it not become those 
| who—not to indulge reproaches—have brought 
tainly, upon us of any one mode of reaching de- | into the Government the element which is endan- 
gering it and with whom circumstances have pe- 
culiarly lodged the remedy, to look well to the 
and’ gwe satisfaction to half of the States of the || vast train of inexplorable consequences and con- 
nected responsibilities which, in the event of the 
dissolution of the Union, lie in the revealings of 
history of the States which now com- 
It was well exclaimed, sir, by an able 
_and eloquent member of this co 
And here, sir, it may be allowable to remark, || Toomss, of Georgia,] in discus : nee 
not the more central slave- || that to act wisely, we must bear in thought for || theme of the continuance or dissolution of this 
holding States of the Confederacy be this day || whom we are to act, and on what we are to act. || Union, on a previous day of our sittings, “ When 
redicamented. And, sir, it has been said, in jus- || Respect being had to the robust and high sense of || the day of retribution comes, let the aggressor 
tification of the policy now threatening us of the | rights we are accustomed to regard as a flattering || tremble.”’ 
universal territorial restriction of slavery, that | characteristic of the people of these States—re- encouraging views of the future forturies of our 
without it the slaveholding States will be tempted | spect being had to the voluntary and unconstrained |! Republic. lt is our duty, sir, to hope that the 
sense of the nation will rise above the mists which, » 
nt, obscure its reckonings, and quiet- 
‘ounded complaints, 
cause of them, recover its course of prosperily 


our action, as best we 
And if, too, the ideas 
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tly acquired from Mexico. 1 stated my 
eat that slavery was a great moral and political 
— that it was an elementof weakness wherever 
e's ced; that it was hindrance to the growth 


7 a 






should compel me to it, to possess another slave by pur- 


Agaity, inva létter:to John F. Mercer, dated Sep- | 


tember 9, 1786, he said: 


<] never mean, unless some particular cireumstances | 


jp existe@; &Y ‘ : - || chase, it being among my first wishes to see some plan I 
ep — me moe vot intellige a In- adonued by which slavery in this country may be abolished 1 
ti hich y law. 
7 iabor either respectable or profitable, and || “ {y his Notes on Virginia, Mr> Jefferson says: | 





shat it was our duty to protect these new and fee- | 











ple territories thrown upon our care, from its dan- 

vous and threatened eficroachments. 
x to take no step backward ow.” I have seen 
no reason to change my opinion. The vindication 
of slavery by its able champions on this floor, has 
piven no attractions to its features, or rendered 
them any less odious tomy view, The argument |, 
to support the right to carry slaves into the terri- 
tones and colonize them, under the Constitution, 
pas proved entirely unsatisfactory; for | regard it 
ws exclusively a State institution, protected solely 
and only by the laws of the State, and no more 
susceptible of being transferred to the territories 
and protected by the United States Government, 
than is the common-school system or the banking 
system of the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, in the earlier and better days of 
thie Republic, slavery was everywhere, north and 
south, execrated and denounced as an evil and a || 
curse. Its introduction into this country was made 
the subject of earnest protest, and its emancipa- 
tion was regarded as an object which would be || 
eceomplished at an early day after the close of the 
Revolution, and as both desirable and proper. 
Some weeks since, an honorable gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Camfppeny,) and more recently, an | 
honorable gentleman from Maine, (Mr. Gerry,] || 
introduced to the notice of southern geatlemen, for 
the purpose of refreshing their recollection, the |) 
opinions of their ancestors. For the purpose of || 
my.argument, I shall repeat a few of those pre- || 
cions extracts. In an able exposition of the rights | 
of British America, and laid before the convention 
of Virginia, which assembled in August, 1774, for 
the purpose of appointing delegates to the pro- 
posed Congress, drawn by Thomas Jefferson, is 
the following extract: 


“The abolition of domestic slavery is the GREATEST OB- 
scot of desire in these colonies; where it was unhappily 
introduced in their infant state. But, previous to the en- 
franchisement of the slaves, it is necessary to exclude fur- 


1 propose || 





| our present Revolution. 
| ing—that of the slave is rising from the dust, lis condition 
| moltitying 
| ces of Heaven, for a total emancipation.’? 


*] think a change already perceptible since the origin of | 
The spirit of the master is abat- 1] 
| 


, and the way, I hope, preparing, under the auspi- 





| 
Again, Mr. Jefferson says: l\ 
. ¢ Nobody wishes more ardently than T to see an abolition, || 
not only of the trade, but the condition of slavery, and cer- | 
tainly nobody wil be more willing to encounter any sacrifice i 
for that object.”’ 1} 
In the Convention which formed our Constitu- | 
tion, Mr. Madison said: 
«] think it wrong to admit the idea, in the Constitution, || 
that there can be property in man.” 


The suggestion of Mr. Madison was adopted, |. 
and so zealous were the framers of that instrament || 
to prevent even a color of approbation for the long | 


term slave was allowed to find its way into the 


Constitution. ° i 


In the convention of the State of North Carolina, | 
when the question of the adoption of our Federal | 


| Constitution was under consideration, Mr. Iredell, | 


of that State, said: 
«© When the entire abolition of slavery takes place, it will 
be an event which must be pleasing to every generous mind 
and every friend of human nature.” 
Mr. Parker, who was a member of the first Con- | 
gress under the Constitution, from Virginia, during | 


a discussion in relation to that provision of the |) 


Constitution inhibiting the slave-trade, held the | 
following language: 
“He hoped Congress would do all in their power to re- | 


store to human nature its inherent privileges, and, if possible, || 


| 
| 
| 


wipe off the stigma which America labored under.” 
| 


Mr. Mason, of Virginia, while the same pro- | 
vision was under consideration in the Federal 
Convention that formed the Constitution, said: | 


“The present question concerns not the importing States | 
alone, but the whole Union. The evil of having slaves | 
was experienced during the late war. Had slaves been 
treated as they might have been by the enemy, they would 
have proved dangerous instruments in their hands.”” 


ifornia—Mr, Bingham. 


1} 





ther importations from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts Again on the same oceasion, after having said | 
to effect this by prohibitions, and by imposing duties whieh || many things which, if repeated now by any gentle- 
might roent to prohibition, have pore hitherto defined |man from the free States, would, in the opinion | 
by his Majesty’s negative ; thus preferring the immediate : : 
advantage of a few African corsairs to the lasting interests | of gentlemen from the South, entitle hin Ne the 
of the Atnerican States, and the rights of heman nature, || sobriquet of ** Abolitionist,”’ he spoke as follows: 
deeply wounded by this infamous practice.’ —.4m. Archives, “He held it essential, in every point of view, that the || 
4th series, vol. 1, p. 696, General Government should have power to prevent the || 
The Congress of Darien, in the colony of Geor- || increase of slavery.” , | 
gia, passed the following preamble to a series of The institution of slavery at the period referred || 
resolutions: | to,.was regarded with so much hoatility by che t} 
“ We, the representatives ofthe extensive district of Da- || leading men in all parts of the country, that the || 
rien, . - a ot Goosen, boing one aapuantied in Con- || cormmittee who drafted and reported the Declara- 
gross, by the authority and free choice of the inhabitants of |’ tion of Independence, felt constrained to, and. did || 
said district sir fe Mane || Om Peers We : im 
SMe er cat tein’ ciao en the fact, that the British King had by his |) 











iiiels'sf lapaen: kevin "kl greater acts fastened it upon the colonies,.as one of the || 


Great Britain, closing with the emphatic declara- | grievances which justified separation. The ordi- | 


Ho. or Reps. 


———— 





and new territory acquired, poluical power has 
thereby been obtained, and ambition has been 
graufied. The Senator from Massachusetts at- 
tributes this sudden change—by which, instead of 
considering slavery ‘‘anevil, a blight, a blast, a 
‘ mildew, a scourge, and a curse, it has become a 
‘ cherished institution; no evil, no scourge, bit a 
‘ great religious, social, and moral biessing—to the 
‘sudden uprising and rapid growth of the cotton 
* plantations of the South. ’’ Whatever the cause 
may be, it is certain that the change has taken 
place; and for the purpose of letung my constta- 
ents see what the sentuments of members of this 
House are, | append a few extracts from their 
speeches, delivered the present session: 


‘It has been said that slavery is a ‘ doomed instifittion 3° 
and so L believe—* doomed’ to exist forever. Lt is one of 
the oldrst institutions amoug meu, Iu every age, in every 


|| clime, it has been practiced and sanctioned hy mankind, 


whether acting upon the light of nature or of revelation. 
Indeed, among men, Christianity itself has not so many evi- 


|| deneces in ite favor—a small part of mankind have been 


Christians, while the practice of slavery has been universal, 
Solon and Lycurgas are known to us by the fame of their 
legislation: they made no laws against slavery, Greece 


| continuance of the institution, that not even the |) and Rome, the most distinguished and civilized of ancient 


nations, Were slaveholders, Our Constitution, the work of 
our fathers, recognizes it. Our Saviour stowed upon the 
| world amid slaves, where the master had power over the 
life of the servant—he did aot rebuke it or denounce it ax a 
crime. And trust that I will be pardoned for resting my 
conscience upow these high authorities, and for declining 
to onnnit it to the keeping of thes modern fre@-soul salute, 
who have so much trouble in keeping their own.—Speech of 
Hon. J. H. Savace, of Tennessee, May 13.” 


But, sir, slavery is not only justified, but it is 
claimed that it was the design of the framers of 
the Constitution to extend and perpetuate it. | 
will read another extract: 


| Po extend the institution indefinitely, it [the Conatitu- 
tion) prombited the passage of any law to stp the importa- 


|| tion of slaves from Ajrica, and elsewhere, privr to the year 


| 1808. Another clause, with a view to its perpetuation for 
ever, provides for the recapture of fugitives who escape to 
non-siaveholding States. Notwithstanding these plain etipa- 
lations between the slaveholding god non-slaveholdiag 
States, constituting the essential, vital provisions of the Con- 
stitution, Without which all admit the Confederation could 
not have been formed, we are cantingly told that‘ slavery is 
a sin, and the North is opposed to its extension.’ ‘We, the 
philanthropists of this day, are better than the sages und 
heroes, purified by the trials of the Revolution, and covercd 
|| with its glories, who assenibled in the old hall of the Con- 
|| federation in 1787? I have no reply to make to these 
| pharisaical pretensions; they are beneath contempt. Lam 
content wilh the religion of the Bibic, and the Coustitution 
of our fathers, uncorrupted by the comments of the pseudo 
moralists and statesmen who now shed their coruscations 
upon us. FT shall certainly not eondescend to reply to the 
puling sophistry upon this subject, so often heard in this 
House. Were I disposed to argue the question of slavery, 


|| without reference to the Constitution, in all its relations, re- 


ligious, moral, social and political, no fear of ite specesstul 
Vindication would restrain me. It would seem to be profaua- 
tion to call an institation of society irreligious or immoral, 
wich is expressly and repeatedly sanctioned by the word 
of God; whieh existed in the tents of the patriarchs; and 
in the households of His own chosen people.”—Speeck of 
Hon. Mr. Inos, of Alabama. 


An honorable gentieman from Mississippi [Mr. 
FeATHERSTON] Says: 


|| That slavery is the natural, the proper condition of the 


African—one that is advantageous to his master, aud a great 
blessing to him.” 


tion which f will now read: | nance of 1787, in these words—*‘ there shall be || 


“To show to the world that we are not influenced by any- 
contracted or interested motives, but by a general philan- 
tiropy for all mankind, of whatever climate, language, or 
complexion, we hereby declare our disapproba‘ion and ab- 
horrence of the unnatural practice of slavery in America, 
(however the uncultivated state of our country or other 
specious arguments may plead for it)—a practice fonnded in 
injustice and cruelty, highly dangerous to our liberties 


. &s well as lives, debasing part of our fellow-creatures below 


men, and the virtue and morals of the rest, and 
laying the basis of that liberty we contend for, and which 
-We pray the Almighty to continue to the latest posterity, 
upon a very wrong foundation. We therefore resolve, at 
ail Umes, to use our utmost endeavors for the manumission of 
our slaves in this colony, upon the most safe and equitable 
footing for the masters and themselves.’'—Americun Ar- 
chives, 4th series, vol. 1, p. 1135. 

In front of the State-house, Philadelphia, was 
proclaimed the following sentiment: 


“ We rola these truths to be self- that all men are 
toa nat equal; that they are ee wit bape p anceae 
dt at enemas | ee See 
George Washington, in a letter to Robert Mor- 
ns, Mount Vernon, April 12th, 1786, aaid: 
“Lean, is not a man living who 


mses do to see a for ne one 
Ss eeemtdlne ee tat mre 
OShaltncverbe waning’ Sparkes Wallin 


‘ neither slavery nor involuntary servitude therein, | 


‘except for the punishment of crime of which the 


‘ party shall have been duly convicted’’—received 


the support of every southern man. Mr. Leigh, | 


in the Convention of “Virginia, in 1832, said: i 
“1 tho til! very lately; that it was known to every- || 


body, that during the Revolution, and for many years after, 
the abolition of slavery was a favorite topie with many of 
our ablest statesmen, who entertainvd with respect all the 
schemes which wisdom or ingenuity could suggest for its 
accomplishment.”” 

These short extracts, Mr. Chairman, disclose 
the true sentiments of southern statesmen, and ex- 
hibit the feelings which pervaded the southern 
States at the time, and soon after the close of the 
Revolation, each us a name and a rank 
among the nations of theearth. Freedom, liberty, 


ipation, was the great idea, “ But, Mr. 
Chairman, a ch has come over the spirit of 
the South. One another the founders of the 
nation have away; a new generation has 


succeeded them. A life = luxurious ones is 
entirely inconsistent with emancipation. I[t is 
easier to appropriate the of the labor of 
others to earn, by honest industry; and labor, 
once honorable, has become d ed, for who 
would be the yoke-fellow of slave? New 
slave States have been added to the Confederacy, 


An honorable. gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Bocock,} from the land of Washington and Jeffer- 
son, says: 


“« It is now asserted that slavery is ‘ amoral evil,’ in other 
words, a sin, and consequently that those who hold slaves, 
are guilty therefor. Sir, when [ look to those enduring pre- 
cepis of moral conduct which, mocking ail change, and 
| defying all flight of years, shall be made more aud more 

illus rious as eternal ages shall crown them with the fruits 
of their happy influence, I see slavery there tolerated, [ 
| had almost said incuicated. * * * Satisfied ourselves 
that there is no immorality in it, we have a-very slight opine 
ion of those who are so egregiously wounded in conscience 
for us.’’ 


And the honorable gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Brown] says: 

“You think that slavery is a great evil. Very welt 
think so ; but keep your thoughts to yourselves. For ayself, i 


regard slavery as a great moral, social, and religious bless- 
| ing—a blessing to the slave, and a biessing to lia master.”? 





|| _ An honorable gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Auston,] in reply to an honorable member from 
} New York; who had stated that the South ae- 
|| knowledged the sin and evil of the institution, and 
| yet sought to extend that evil to others, .eaid, 
| ** that the South entertained no such opinions,”’ 
and added, ‘* We are told by St. Paul that if there 
had been no law, there would have been no sin;— 
then sin must be a violation of divine law; and 1 
| shall proceed to show that slavery is not a viola 
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and condition of slavery in the United States, he 
says: 


tion of that law, and therefore no sin.”” The re- 
maioder of his hour was devoted to the proof that 









ecy on stake 











vas a divine institution, established by the « That what is called slavery is, in reality, a political in- theta ny reputation 
era God; that the public wealth and happiness || stitution, essential to the peace, safety, and prosperity of Cee by side, wae rolecen™ a fe 
were promoted by it, and that it was our duty to nae SS Se eee te taeh (6 <eiete® ; Sir, | know not what conclusi tere 
erpetaate and extend it. 1 leave the question of | And, after the treaty was concluded, in a dis- || arrive at, but my own convictions wre? ™Y rep 
its origin, Mr. Chairman, to be settled by theolo- | patch communicating the fact to the Mexican |/ the Wilmot provis: “wae ear Are clear, that prot 
gians; with that [ have, at present, nothing to do; Government, he assigns asa reason for annexa- |! proper, and that the northern “mae and gle 
my only object in making these quotations is to tion— freedom to slavery, would have Sroved Preferred tell 
show that, while the statesmen and people of the soe oe -_ — aoe on the Sunmeas = = to the high trust conferred upon him—re wae mel 
: ; n es, in self-defence, in consequence - s . 

ae have on gs oe Se ae ree adopted by Great Britain in reference to the abolition of cee of aan nt to the rights a4 
che South Was “Gndengone u changes ga-Ubas from || te witess win tantemecs tae cone ee wok vrary || hall GREGG VeleRtedeaale sebein mee s 
a unanimous desire which they once entertained to ere ce “And Bowe. Je a-complished, it ae is this **Wilmot proviso,” ‘which ons even ve 

; ; seve’ ? 8 0 ings dange $ . . 2- 
Serminste it from the lands they have put forth dir || "seem Siler, andthe Union hel” Seon dencanced coe “AbotiCe saint he 
mightiest efforta to dreagthao see ty and per- || These extracts, Mr. Chairman, froma volumi- vleubouatiina* a ihadaene a8 “ yo 
petuate it, This desire on the part of southern || 2°U8 correspondence carried on in secret—all || the Democratic editor of the Pen eabe ee ‘ 

statesmen was first exhibited in the celebrated Mis- || knowledge of which was entirely excluded from pateeee 


souri controversy. They were unwilling to relin- 
quish a single acre of that immense Louisiana pur- 
chase from the grasp of the slave power. Then, 


as now, the stability of the Union was menaced, || 


and the North was taunted with the threat of a 
southern confederacy; but in the settlement of the 
controversy, a southern President, with a southern || 
Cabinet, of which Mr. Calhoun was one, distinctly 
acknowledged the power of Congress over slavery 
in the territories. The same spirit was manifested 
in the Florida purchase. But it was never so 
boldly and shamelessly exhibited as in the nego- 
tiations for the annexation of Texas. I propose, 
Mr. Chairman, to make some quotations from 
the celebrated correspondence which preceded the 
treaty, under Mr. Tyler’s administration, that my 
constituents may see the motive which prompted 
southern statesmen to enter into that negotiation, 
and also to convince them of the propriety, nay, 
absolute necessity, of ingrafting the anti-slavery 
restriction into the two and three million bills 
which afterwards proposed the acquisition of Mex- 
ican territory, and into territorial governments, 
now that the country is acquired. These nego- 
tiations were based upon the assumption that the 
British Government was exerting its influence to 
obtain from Mexico the recognition of Texan in- |) 
dependence, a condition of which was, that slavery | 
was to be abolished in Texas. This excited in 
the minds of the southern slavehoiders in the 
Cabinet the greatest alarm, and the powers of the 
Government were put forth to prevent it. Ina 
dispatch to Mr. Murphy, the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Upshur, says: 

‘A movement of this sort cannot be contemplated by us 
ia stiench, Such an attempt upon any neighboring country 
would necessarily be viewed by this Government with very 
deep concern, but where it is made upon a nation whose 
territories join the slaveholding States of our Union, it awa- 
kens a still more solemn interest. It cannot be permitted 
to succeed without the most strenuous efforts on our part to 
arrest a calamity 60 serious to every part of the country.’’ 

Again, he says: 

« But there is another view of this subject still more im- 

rtant to us, and searcely less important to Texas herseif. 

he eetablishment, in the very midst of our slavehotding 
Bortes, of an independent government forbidding the exist- 
ence of slavery, and by a people born, for the most part, 
among us, reared up in our habits, and speaking our lan- 
guage, could not fail to produce the most unba effects 
upon beth parties. If Texas were in that condition, her 
territory would afford a ready refuge for the fugitive slaves 
of Loutetana and Arkansas, and would hold out to them an 
encouragement t@ rua away, which no municipal regula- 
tions of those States could possibly counteract.” 

Again, in another dispatch, he says: 

** There is pO reason to fear that there will be any differ- 
ence of opinion among the people of the staveholding 
States; and there is a large number in the non-staveholding 
Bates, with views a Stocal the South, aban ta 
solutely necessary to ion 0, South, although 
some respects, objectionable to themselves,” c 


In another dispatch, in which he is speaking of 
Texas remaining an independent government, and 
of its being peopled by emigrants from Europe, he 
Saye: : 

© Wha the hae siden he etal as soon as 
they shall have sutficient strength, will be to destroy that 
great domestic institution apon whieh so much of the pros- 
perity of oar southern country depends. 

* 1 will only add, that if Texas should not be attached to 
the United States, she could not maintain that institution 
ten years—and probably not balf that time.” 

Mr. Calhoun succeeded in the Department of 
eoaenas in his oon’ letter to Packénham, the 

us inister, ing u correspondence 
whore i: was left by the'heMenely death of BAF, 
Upshur, after a statement of the history 





| 








the American people, and which never saw the 
light of day until the veil of secrecy was removed 
after the rejection of the treaty—are sufficient, I 
trust, to establish the fact that the souttiern slave- 
holders desired the annexation of Texas, princi- 
pally for the purpose of strengthening and per- 
petuating slavery. ' 

These reasons for the annexation of Texas were 
exclusively southern reasons; but to the North, 
a different language was held; and the Hon. Mr. 
Walker, late Secretary of the Treasury, in a pub- 
lic letter, extensively circulated at the North, after 
stating elaborately the public benefits which would 


| be gained by annexation, thus refers to slavery.: 


The question is asked, ‘Is slavery never to disappear 
from the Union?’ This is a startling and momentous ques- 
tion; but the answer is easy, and the proof is clear, Ié will 
certainly disappear if Teras is reannered to the Union—not 
by abolition—but slowly and gradually, by ‘ diffusion,’ as it 


| has thus already nearly receded from several of the more 


northern of the slaveholding States; and as it will continue 


| thus more rapidly to recede by the reannexation of Texas, 
| and, finally, in the distant future, withouta shock, without 
| abolition, without a convulsion, disappear into and through 


Texas into Mexico and Central and Southern America.” 


This plausible theory, which was also presnted 
in a speech by Mr. Buchanan, in the United 
States Senate, was intended ‘exclusively for the 
northern eye.’? The entire negotiation, and the 
correspondence, were known only to southern men, 
and conducted exclusively by them. The public 
never would have seen it, if, long after, a majority 
of the Senate had not removed the injunction of 
secrecy. Indeed, sir, 1 believe that nearly every 
man who voted for the treaty, strenuously opposed 
and voted against the publication of the correspon- 
dence. Texas was annexed. The people of the 
North who supported it, were governed, I trust, 
by motives far higher, and far more worthy, than 
any which related to the question of slavery The 
joint resolutions, which passed both Houses of 
Congress, contained an alternative, which was 
dictated by the wisdom of Mr. Benton, and which 
was interded to avoid any misunderstanding or 
collision with Mexico, and to the adoption of 
which, the faith of the outgoing and incoming Ad- 
ministrations were solemnly pledged. That pledge 
was broken, and we were soon hurried into a war. 
I do not say that that wasan unjustifiable war. I 
have no desire to condemn it, much less to de- 
tract from the well-earned farne of the brave men 
who fought and won the battles—conferringe im- 
perishable renown upon their country. 1 think it 
might have been avoided. But I ask any dispas- 
sionate man to look at this matter honestly, and 
say, if he can, that the acquisition of additional 
territory, which was contemplated at the begin- 
ning, was not intended to be made slave territory, 
and to strengthen the slave power? Why the pre- 
cipitate, not to say dishonorable, abandonment of 
that “clear and unquestionable” title to Oregon, 
which was asserted in the Baltimore covention, 
which was coupled with Texas throughout the 
campaign, and which was repeated in the inau- 
gural address? Would not the same objections 
apply to a free border State beyond Texas, which 
were urged with so much zeal in favor of annexa- 
tion? Do we not daily hear them urged now? 
Why, sir, this very thing was foretold with the 
a of prophecy. An honorable Senator from 

ew Jersey, (Mr. Davron,] in the debate u 
the annexation of Texas, used the following 
guage: 

« Can we believe, for an instant, that the Soutt will be 


contented with the Rio Grande? No, sir; no, sir. As cer 
tainly as the time shall come when she has filled up this 


ey 


acterizes as the invention of some ‘witty and cun. 
ning political juggler,”” which the editor of the 
Union denominates a “‘pestilent heresy?” Sir, jt a 
is nothing more nor less than the Proposition of 


the noble Virginian, ra te in 1787 to the coun. Ca 
try I have, in part, the honor to represent, and ) | 
which it was declared, that ‘‘there shall be nélthe, th 
slavery nor in servitude, otherwise than for ne 
the punishment of crimés.”” Sir, the five great Siates 8 
northwest of the Ohio, with their millions of peo- 5 
ple, with their teeming cities, their thriving yil. e 
lages, with thousands of happy homes—mads ts 
happy by the industry of prosperous freemen— i 
with their churches, and colleges, and schools ’ 
with all the elements of present wealth and future i 
greatness, owe a debt of gratituf@e to the memory r 


of Thomas Jefferson, for that honored and cele. 
brated ‘*proviso,”” which will stand in the undying 
records of his fame, second only to that of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Chairman, we are bound by the obligations 
of justice and good faith, to protect these feeble 
territories, conquered by our arms, from the en- 
croachments of slavery. What was the nature of 
the proclamation furnished by Mr. Polk, through 
the War Department, to General Taylor, and 
published to the people of New Mexico? 

«We come to make no war upon the people of Mexico, 
nor upon any form of free government they may choose w 
select for themselves.”’ 

This was the language of General Taylor's 
proclamation. Did the people there select ‘ any 
form of free ment ?”’ Sir, in a petition pre- 
sented to the United States Senate, from the people 
of New Mexico, assembled in convention, is this 
declaration: 

* We do not desire to have domestic slavery within our bor- 
ders ; and until the time shall arrive for our admission into the 
Union as a State, we desire to be protected by Congress against 
its introduction among us.”? 

And yet,sir, with this cry for protection coming 
up from the people, Congress hesitates and falters 
about fulfilling the solemn, plighted faith of the 
Government! Similar orders were issued to Gen- 
eral Kearny. 1 quote from the letter of the Secre- 
tary of War: 

« You may assure the of those inces [Califor- 
nia and New Mexico) ue iti the whe ond tei < - 
nited States to ma rninent, sim’ 

Seiratce sm 

Sir, is slavery a necessary element of a free gov- 
ernment? They were promised a government 
similar to that which existed in our territories; 
and the only government existing in our territories 
at that time—that of Wisconsin—was entirely free, 
and shielded by the provisions of the ordinance of 
1787. Shall our first act towards these le, 


a. ae a ee 


who have submitted to our arms, and placed them- 
selves under our protection, be a of plighted 
faith? When this weak and people 
lift up their hands and pray to be ‘* protected against 
the introduction of slavery amon ,”” shail we , 
present ourselves to the veh ae. the aw ie 
disregarding our an em their pra 
is insolent ? : 
=e the word of to the ear 
“Sepia atatiope 


God forbid !—Again, Mr. Chairman, we are told 
that this is ‘ an impracticable and bai ren proviso, 
that it is “ an abstraction,” ti 
ary,”’ and that slavery is 
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Siaves are in the natare of capital, which is proverbially 
timid, and could not be carried in while there was the im- 
pending threat and danger of compulsory abolition. 

« But the discovery of the wondertul mines and the con- 


tation of the pretence that it is not necessary to ex- 
clude slavery by positive enactment, because the 
laws of the climate or the laws of the country ex- 


whole power und patronage were employed to. 
prevent the application of the ordinance of Jeffer- 
son to the Oregon and Mexican territories, and 
that its official influence was exerted to crus}: some 


= ion of the abettors of slavery dism, || of all the United States ;’ gnd so jong as the southern || had been si ; 
no e ‘opag ; : : not been given, had any influence upon t 
how aad exclusively for the meridian of the 5S'ates, where slavery exists, are constituents of these United Balti givens f y I ble we 
~y calculate alk this Rtueie a0 ee takdetes they have the right to go into that territory, to re- timore Convention of 1844, I am unable to say; 
ity North, intended to full the friend » 4 Pinto |! side with their property, and to enjoy it under the || but when the new Administration asked from Con- 
and ‘ false security, while their rig ts an their in- protection of the Constitution. That is the t, clearly, || gress an appropriation of two millions for the pur- 
are betrayed—if there is a single om i —— ee — upon the part of ihe pose of acquiring territory, and the condition was 
‘ ‘4 . 
nay repeat, who believes a country sew been Cee ee ee eh PENG proposed that it should not be changed from a land 
hat TD aire a ya Ronen oh i « We have ene here oss variots quarters, and from || of freedom to a land of slaves, it was coldly re- 
ind of four years for a ‘* mere abstraction” | will || high quarters, and repeated on all hands—repeated here || ceived, and the Union new r, the organ here 
red le om what the opinions entertained by southern || again to-day by the honorable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. , d ia 3 spaper, 5 ’ 
tell him . this slavery restriction, | || S#U4Ds,] that there is a law of nature which excludes the was made to say, ‘it is no recommendation, as a 
nt men are who oppose f M s y f Vi on southern people from every portion of the State of Califor- friend of the Ad ministration »to be the friend of the 
“4 read from the sae a EDDON, 0 irgimia: v5 a — such _ St Satate--Stae whatever; || Wilmot proviso.”’ This significant hint was soon 
ts « We of the South, Mr. Speaker, are not struggling nst tI do know contrary, that alifornia had been or- ; 
he ae nor are we to be detuded by shadows. e are || ganize@ with a territorial form of government only, and for earns mle so eg lees = whi ae rm d 
vat vauming a substance and areality. We demand fair par- || which, at the last two sessions of Congress, she has obtained patronage, and by a press which was largely 
ticipation in Our Common acquisitions, oF at least equal op. || the entire soutliern vote, the people of the southern States en upon Government favor for support, 
Ig. porwnity of enjoving them. 1 know come Think the nature eee gone = freely, and = — their slaves | r. Chairman, it is very well known, that to 
a3 countries and the: necessities o eir clime an ere in great numbers. ey would have done so because ; 1 ini ; 
fa | enaiee must exclude slavery, So do not I, Io all new || the value of the labor of that class would have heen aug- | - we ere pen w-y of the last Administration, 
oh countries where labor is dear, and domestic servants par- || mented to them many hundred fold. Why, in the debates gave a cordial an hearty support. Its liberal 
ticularly are not to be obtained, if law allows, the conve- || which took place in the convention of California which || System of finance, which removed, in a great de- 
= veniences and desires of men will, in my opinion, demand || formed the constitution, a calculation was gone into with || gree, the restrictions upon commerce—its admira- 
n- slaves. In mining operations they would confessedly be || reference to the value ef the labor of this class of people, || ble system for the collection and safe-keeping of 
ve most valuable; and at this very moment, did the South en- || showing that it would be increased to such an extent in the h bli ; ‘pros 
it iy her rights, her whyle slave property would already have || mines of California that they could not be keptour. Itwas || € public revenues—its warehouse system, and 
of feit the appreciation of a large demand for emigration to || agreed that the labor of a slave in any one of the States || the able manner in which the war with Mexico 
California. from which they would be taken was not worth more than || was conducted—were measures which received 
n- * . 7 * one hundred or one hundred and fifty dollars a year, and the approval of my jud ment, as they were. sanc- 
y « All sensible men know that, in relation to California, that in California it would be worth from four to six thou- doned by & lane Y aioe of is doen * but | 
rr the agitation and threat of the Wilmot proviso bas been very sand dollars.” : Po ‘ hink I - pe ee ey i yee 
pearly tantamount to its enforcement for our exclusion. Mr. Chairman, if this is not a triiimphant refu- |)!" © it no injustice when I say, that its 


sequent amazing enhancement of the value of labor in Cal 
ifurnia, increased daily the likelihood that slaves would be 
needed, and introduced in numbers sufficient to determine 
the choice of the people as to their institutions. From real- 
izing this strong probability, we are effectually precluded by 
the State constitusion of California. 
. * * * 

«Evasion of the just responsibility of encountering the 
pernicious Free-Soil doctrines, has involved it in uncon- 
stitutional usurpations, plunged it into innumerable embar- 
rassments, and inflicted on the South foul wrong. And 
are these things to he cloaked under the specious plausibil- 
ities of respect for the people of the territories, and non- 
intervention? Respect for the rights of the people in 
thousands of miles of vacant territory, where in fact there 
are no people, is to justify the utter disregard of the rights of 
the people of half the States of this Union, the sole proprie- 
tors and sovereigns of the whole! Non-intervention with 
the supporters of this Administration was not wont to be 
advocated or defended. But let that pass. Property un- 
derstood, it could only contemplate that the citizens of all 
the States of the Union should be equally free to enter and 
settle with their property on the common territories of the 
Union,—slaveholders and non-slavehoiders to be on pre- 
cisely the same footing of equality and right, and to be 
equally protected by the law and policy of the Government.” 


Ti@ following are extracts from the speech and 
address of the Hon. Mr. Brown, of Mississippi: 

“As [could respect the reckless and bold robber who, 
unmasked, preserts his pistol and demands’ my money or 
my life, above the petty, but expert pickpocket, who looks 
complaisantly in my face while he steals my purse, so can 
I respect the dashing and dare-devil impudence of the Wil- 
mot proviso, which robs the South, and takes the responsi- 
bility, above the litule, low, cunning, alight-of- hand scheme, 
which robs us just as effectually, and leaves us wondering 
how the trick was performed, 

“My own opinion is this: that we should resist the in- 
traduction of California as a State, and resist it successfully; 
resist it by our votes first, and lastly by other means. e 


clude it, | know not what proof would be neces- 
sary; and yet, sir, we are asked to listen to the 
syren song of non-intervention! Nop-intervention! 
Let not him who regards the dignity of free labor 
be ensnared by it, for it is the cry of * peace! 

ace ! when there is no peace.”?” Mr. Chairman, 
if the supporters of the * Wilmot proviso,” in 
the last Congress, among whem I am proud to be 
numbered, needed any other vindication from the 
attacks which were inade upon them, except the 
approval of their own consciences, for so stren- 
uously insisting upon it, it is furnished in these 
extracts which I have read: 


If California had been organized with a territorial form 
of government only, and for which, at the last two sessions of 
Congress, she hus obtained the entire southern vote, the people 
of the southern States would huve gone there freely, and have 
taken their slaves there, in great numbers.”’ 


This is the emphatic and authoritative language | 


of the distinguished Senator from Virginia. Sir, 
the mea who made determined and effectual resist- 
ance to the **Clayton compromise,”’ the ‘* Walker 
compromise,’’ and all the other compromises by 
which it was intended to open a great slave market 


on the shores of the Pacific, need no higher enco- || 





| of the purest and best Democrats in the lanl, sim- 
ply becanse they were the advocates of the cause 
of freedom. As the National Convention for 1848 
approached, a new test was sought to be interpo- 





'| lated into the Democratic creed. On the 10th of 


| December, 1847, the Legislature of Alabama, be- 
| ing about to elect a United States Senator, ad- 
| dressed a number of interrogatories to Mr. King, 
and Mr. Dixon H. Lewis, who were candidates 
for the place, among which was one asking them 
if they would support the nominee of the Balti- 
more Convention for the office of President. To 
this interrogatory Mr. King replied: 

“ [ will pledge myself to sustain the Democratic nomi- 
nees of a National Convention for President and Vice Pree- 
| ident, provided they are opposed to the Wilmot proviso, or 
| any interference by the General Government with the ques- 
| tion of slavery as it exists in the southern States,” 

Mr. Lewis replied: 


“ Without especial preference for any individual, if I 
were to indicate a choice for President, it would be in favor 
of the soundest Democrat from the free States, taking the 
highest, boldest, and most decided ground against she Wilmot 
| proviso.”? : 


On the 22nd of December of the same year, the 


mium; and the men who wish to place a barrier || State Convention of Georgia selected her delegates 
against its onward march through New Mexico to || to the National Convention, and passed the fol- 


the southern extremity of North America, need 
no higher incentive for opposition to the ‘scheme 
of pacification,’’ the ‘‘plan of adjustment,’’ which 
has recently been so imposingly ushered by the 
famous committee of thirteen. Mr. Chairman, | 
have hitherto spoken of the change which has 


lowing resolutions: 


* Resolved, That the Democratic party of Georgia wil! 
support no man for the office of President or Vice President, 
who shall not have clearly and unequivoeally deriared 
| their opposition to the ples of the Wiimot proviso. 

* Resolved, ‘That it is the constitutional right of every 
citizen to remove, and settle with his property, into any of 


the territories of the United States.” 





can, at leust, an a journment without her admission. || taken place in the South in relation to slavery. I | 
This being done, we are safe. The southern States, in con- || have shown that while the statesmen who have || Similar resolutions were soon after d by 
vention at Nashville, will devise means for vindicating their off the stage deplored its existence, and |! the States of Virginia, Alabama, and Florida,— 


rights. I do not know what these means will be, but I 
know what they may be, and with propriety and safety. 
They may be to carry slaves into all of suthern California, 
as the property of sovereign States, and there hold them, as 
we have a right to do; and, if molested, defend them, as is 
both our right and duty 

“Weask you to give us our rights by NON-INTERVENTION 5 
if you refuse, [ am for taking them by ARMED OCCUPATION.” 


The following remarks were made by the Hon. 


contemplated its speedy extinction, the public men 
of the present day regard it as a proper relation 
between labor and capital, ‘ta blessing to the mas- 
ter, and a blessing to the slave;’’ and I have also 
“shown that the diplomatic and legislative powers 
of this Government have been wielded for the pur- 

of strengthening and perpetuating it. In ad- 


one of which declared, ** that under no political ne- 
| cessity Whatever,”’ would they support any man op- 
| posed to the extension of slavery. Mr. Buchanan, 
| In his celebrated Berks county letter, had already 
| yielded to the demands of the South. General 
Cass was known to have favored the two million 

bill, which passed the House with the Wilmot 
















































































Mr. Cutweman, of North Carolina: 
“T rk, further, that but for the anti 
tation, shavohobaens would ens sowha their cagenmmiohd 
mines of California in such numbers, T have no doubt but 
the hears pee would hare made it a slaveholding 


dition to all this, a new element has been brought } roviso, and to have expressed his regret at its de- 
to its aid. This question has been caught up by | feat by a protracted debate in the Senate. At the 
southern politicians, and held out as a bait to | next session he contented himself with voting 
tempt the ambition of northern men. The great || against the proviso, on the ground of its being in- 
Democratic of thecountry, the party which || appropriately applied to a war bill; but he wrote 
professes oe, sop advocate of the largest liberty, | a private letter to one of his constituents, which 
the friend of perfect equality, the nent of all || afterwards found its way into the public prints, in 
exclusive and separate privileges—the liberal party || which he declared that its passage would be ‘‘death 
: J 1 —the party of progress and reform—the party | to the war, and death to the Democratic party." On 
| might go on, Mr. Chairman, with extracts || which can sympathize for the wroogs of suffering | the 31st of December, 1847, there appeared in the 

Ireland, which can denounce 


z 





like these to an indefinite extent, but I will only cruelties of Aus- | Union newspaper in this city, the celebrated 

add a single one from a delivered in the || trian oppression, which congratulates. revolution- | ‘‘ Nicholson letter,” in which he took ground 

Senate by the Hon. Mr. Mason, of Virginia: ary Europe in every effort to throw off the yoke against both the constitutionality and expediency 
slavery || of 








bondage—the which has aimed to give | of applying the provisions of the ordinance to the 
the fullest extent of freedom to man—has oe | bills for the government of the Territories. I men- 
made, or sought to be made, the instrument for | tion this remarkable coincidence of dates, without 
converting the free territory we have acquired, and | the least intention of calling in question the sincer- 
which should be consecrated to frée labor, into the | ity of the distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
abode of slavery. Whether the secret negotiations | but for the purpose of corroborating his own siate- 
to which I have referred, and to which publicity | ment, ‘* That a great change had been going on in 
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; ; wk Tat : 
the public mind, his own as wellas others.’’ The || the South, and ther save the Union. The || * : ane ; — 
Raliciers Convention met. The delegates from || State of Sisson: tereohchtenesion of the extraor- patlne aa tie oe ite of any Country out 
the free States submitted, without a murmur, to || dinary concession made by the distingyished || ments for the preservation of Soatal os govern. ator 
the degrading conditions impc upon them by | Senator from Mississippi, in consenting to_post- || here, and here alone, is the foundation Pind and eaten 
i one reo Spores : wag) panies - |) pone the day for the dissolution of the Union, || ment, as exercised by ae —-- pessee 
ve people oO i wer a i} j “ ing’? iti : 0 
phd groomer pe righ or omg ETO Ages enemy epee ibn iat [pro ger sear c ae a oe 
Genera! Casa had been. sixteen years Governor of | lutions which the Gnien,..i blishi faced || ¢ neal it ib i words : “The question that atte | 
the Territory of Michigan. Yet notwithstandi with the remark that,“ het laense re te felici ‘ of yp alate hee inereane bat {is 
the prosperity of the State was greatly aaa | tous as the noha ‘sed Seiteworhy:* ‘fn ‘a ee Se Tn re be polder 
to the ineffaceable marks of the wisdom and fore- | the county of Lenawee, one of th ost meee ‘ The. jection of hie epcunt will be the ries 
by sight of his administration, notwithstanding his |; counti in the dist ict “db b cadd o1 i meat, Al fe nncton. will nox ie 0 
ee Se cok taht dee ye g _ counties in rict represented by my honor- ‘dd one to the class of servitude, nor will its adop. ate 
Me é . area personal popularity, and | able friend,[Mr. Buex,}a Democratic Convention |! ¢ tion CS freedom to a single being who is no peith 
the efforts of his friends, he was left by the people || was held on the 13th of September, 1849, preceding || ‘ placed therein; the same numbers will be spre, a" 
at Use election in a minority of 3,642 of the popu- || the annual election, and on the 18th of April, 1850, || ‘ over greater territory, and 80 far as com a offenc 
lar vote; and, with the single exception of the || another was held preceding the election of dele- || ‘ with greater abundance of the necessari of lie = 
State of New Hampshire, he failed to obtain a ma- | gates to a Constitutional Convention. The reso- Ws is an evil, so far will that evil be mitigated - Mich 
jority of the votes of either of the free States; and |! Jutions passed at the two conventions of the same || ‘ transporting slaves to a New country, and givin editor 
‘ee ee es ee eta | en somewhat dissimilar, and I will read || ‘ ven a lates os See. OW, sir, if | pe. 
art overfiowing Treasury, and our country in a state | cal of the -Lenawee| Resolutions of the Lens favie of dxliheingievery tao: on aa “Tl 
Si of anAKEENGESS prosperity, - were beaten. Mr. || county Democratic Conven-| chatty Senineeciin eae | Ties. If that be its intent and meaning, | can Oily i 
HP pee ao, ene may apee aie as to the causes oe Dagtomion Nit AAD om pots Atty sams: || say that it contrasts strongly with the views and saying 
He of toes areata 8 eve a esitaiion in ascribing to || + iieaieet, Shak inoe ape Revie, Tate Gees opinions of Jefferson, who labored so ardent! peopl 
rit whist trans Boat at 9 sy a oo of Union, we are opposed to the | General Lewis Cass, at the || ‘to Feclaim the Northwest Territory from its en- - 
a feet Loakine in eigen th Ne 7 suc per- | institution of ererys beliey- | present session of Congress, croachments, with a view - its final eXtine- Si 
it 0 ’ b 1e North, while the || ing it to be - ve 7 the /to preserve the integrity and || tion. But will thé ‘ diffusion’ of slavery not in- but 1 
Sey slavehoiders of the South preferred to vote for the | Seat principles of Huma harmony of our glorious || crease it? There has been added in States to 1) lang’ 
Si owner of a sugar plantation, with three hundred || Tecdo™, wile we are wil-| Union, guided by a wisdom || Confederacy since its formation lusi e ang 
<i negroes. This was a mortifying defeat; but. it || ling to yield ry the southern /and judgment, and enforeed || VOntees y sine » exclusive of the wo Pp 
: 8 “ .— o "= ; 1] States all their constitutional | by an eloquence rarely equal- \} territories, a million of Square miles, The popula- that 
| may molt be. Rew if it inculeates this useful les- | ce ch sane by Cenaronn! ee, ere the warmest | tion of whites has increased from three to twenty of t 
A si ha thn noon of the ninetogty<entay, ihn” say |ney Dono anda || mamonor and of slaves {fom halfa millon wives Th 
eat | bursting the fetters of tyranny, which have bo d | ne — tates, where) to his country, and are pe- || ME nea bled ror tren Pama erage Sees _ 
ald ‘eee ne re nee ys un | it new Set. . . ,,| Culiarly gratifying to the De- | this unexampled increase tn population, whether Con 
! : or ages—when every breeze | or mas prikabibver ihe Souler ae 2 this county, who |! of slave or free, if they had beer confined to the Con 
Peart (rom aneneh Ae, BASINS MO: with it we eryOf |) iter oadaneiie proposed | oe ee oat ~ original States, would have taken place? No, sir, ane 
zi ners pests 6 sof man from the || in 1784, and adopted in 1787,) Presidency in 1843, in this this continual assertion of the right to carry their to it 
i aj £ *8,——the northern statesman, to be || and believe that the une X-' State. property into the new territories, is to gain new act | 
> cuca. must prove true to the interests of the || ae oe re saan eee rae zoe pes — || markets for the sale of slaves. The honorable thes 
[zee Inbor which he represents, instehd of becom- | j9'the bensiciat iiluenses| wo voted ‘tn tender weit || Genueman from, Virginia, (Mr. Means] ina « 
> . pidily 9 the southern ofits principles. \thanks to our Senators and cently published speech, says, as Virginia has a Stat 
wavenenes _ would doom his fellow-man to et That owe Repccauntnsivde in Congress slave population of near half a million, whose C 
verpetual bon e. passed by Congress to organ-| for their efforts in behalf of i i ’ ore 
At the same "aaa in Michigan, three mem- ize the Territory of Oregon,|the Onion, and to relieve plang Bete cee sits tens te 
bers of Congress were chosen, pledged to eter alco St et ar pe et i ; h of 
ng , pledg Oppose |) hibit slavery or involuntary sity of resigning at present, greatly the price and demand for negroes; and the q 
the extension of slavery, and also a large majority || servitude, except for crime, when his continuedexertions || North Carolinian, published at oe says W: 
i of the members of the Le islature, who, upon as- || sauah tie aeons eee a area iees { || that the number passing through Wilmington for its 
caintoa of the oaiale oe pm the oft-expressed || over the subject of slavery in peceets, deserve our warmest || the Charleston market averages twenty vfive a day’! the 
f Ne ple, that Congress had the con- |) the territories of the United/ approbation, and shall re- || This inhuman and barbarous traffic, the contem- be 
ibe | stitdtional power, and that it was their duty to || — i ae __ |eeive our continued support. || plation of which elicited from Jefferson the ex- me 
execute it in the exclusion. of slavery fromhe ter-|) ior of the exercise by the clamation that * he trembled for his country when | 
ritories, Indeed, sir, 1 do not know of a public |) General Government of all he reflected that God was just, and that his@ustice th 
; meeting, or of a convention, or a newspaper in the {| their constitutional powers to | ‘| would not sleep forever,’? and which Lord dit 
Siate, which has sustained the doctrines of that || prohibit the introduction of) || Brougham, in the British Parliament, character- aw 
‘+jetter.’* But, Mr. Chairman, it has been her- || very into the tercitories of | || ized as *€ f th t ble cri for h 
a. - the United States, and to pre- || ized as “fone o e mos execra © crimes ( or he 
vga by roe Union newupaper, that the last || vent its extension into those | | would not oe it by the honorable name of w 
ere higan on aman a. an — | territories. : ee eee ae . ae being en- sh 
Phey have indeed by a vote of twenty-four mem- || ; The comment which I wish to append to the Enend in. the Si oc: oP dle . And he u 
ake” dul ae inidinik euros hein y a 7 introduction of these resolutions is the significant creased by the ‘‘diffusion’’ of slavery. ee the hi 
iy abaiiiet cutie’ ees eee er dia ch Y || fact, that at the election after the passage of the || same gentleman from yeas oe of the . th 
: reseind the -oft-ex pressed deliberate ud t of || raphe apart tec se een 1 alien at coudiai Alaa! he oe ani it, 
; the people of Michigan, that the Cont Rin cd ys and that the ticket which was nominated by | poliey af cufifining he eres > Ses roy 4 
peat ferred the power 4 = Guctreniin canaiiniae con- || the Convention which passed the last, was beaten | we should commence forthwith the ae of grad- i 
a in the territories ? No * On the pensiart, the Oya kysvege Saparity Of AOS ete “nck os ee a senha = we Pe 
| popular branch ‘had ‘the im dence io rineubet | ic cadena coe Gurnee eee ae ee ia) ae a id aad lpptaite: 
Pan Lie ueteine.” tel ehnepievendiee-lte senehdibonr etna. Sere ennarany wmoted toedtaciony #8 16Vor || irae eONeNANEL Suen Peete ca sets he 
Ls cane cabbie it Faliiecinna oe || ofthe immediate and unconditional admission of || ‘ We must make up our minds either to ee t 
bern ieee posse a Ne am Dia ane rit | the free State of California into the Union. For interdiction of the ss of slavery, or rhe ' 
: nate Be pla Pes a i 4 re- || six months she has been knocking at the doors of || mit to an organic change in our Institutions. th 
» resolution that it was the duty of Con- |! Congress. The bill for admission has been re || these two short extracts the case is fairly stated: 


the ‘* perpetuation’’ of slavery by ‘ diffusion” or 

its “* gradual emancipation’’ by confining it to is 

present limits. : 
Mr. Chairman, the Canada thistle is a noxious 


and troublesome plant to the agriculturisis of the 


ee grees to break up the infamous traffic in human |! tarded, and loade 

Ait beings in the city of Washington, and in gight of |, ofr of nacthiorn ween, The. Giitiornia repecwont, 
the flag that floats over the Capitol? No, six, |, atives would long ago have had their seats on this 
they did no auch thing. They dared to do no such || floor, and this new sister from the Pacific 
thing. But they did pass a set of resolutions of || ocean would have been welcomed among the con- 





ne a el eS 













the following import: “* Whereas, the people of || ; ps evtené f th > 
' f || stellation of States, if its pretended northern || North; its introduction upon the farm of the care 
‘earl en are opposed to the extension ofslavery.”’ | friends had not been Galtevaly aiding “by their || ful husbandman is af evil; every 
sera eh, sir, these are theit a words, **o ‘voices and votes,” and codperating with the | portion of the premises is watched with the ut- 


f cgi the extension of slavery,” therefore Ived, | avowed opponents of the measure. Sir, if a vote 


a Seal That if our Senators are anxious to relieve || could have been obtained, no one doubts th 
eran : he : ee ht q é at 
6) _ Nashville Convention friends from the ridic- || California would long Shave been admitted, 
ce dilemma in which they find themselves and no one, I think, need doubt the judgment of 
a ga none ae — = Union || a discriminrting people, in fixing the responsibility 
i. : : ; 
allowed to seeau:the -Etio Grande, thep a } eed he ee and preventing that vote, in the 


mitted, “by voice and vote,” to do as they || Mr. Chairman, aside from the denisl of the con- 


most care ed insidious 

first oe is disco vered is immediate ly up- 

rooted. 

soil which us contd prefer, afew plants 

on one corner of the farm, or a 
» over the whole estate, I think there would 























Ge | please. They may vote for the omnibus bili; they |) stitutional power of Congres’ to govern the terri- || cause Co had not power to establish 
Wh sal vote for a clause allowing the people them- || tories contained in the Nicholson letter, and which || slavery er lener meenulln: Cons hed no power 
rae ones ‘Se — the question of slavery, or they || seems to have found but few supporters, either legislate in relation to Sir, slavery 
gee pry, Chet th — oe their action; they | North or South, a power which the distinguished || Was never established either Jaw of nature 
ea sae vow for the ri compromise line, or || Senator has recently claimed for Congress outside of || or any other law, It e cre of force and 
es against it, as shall best subserve the wishes of |; the Constitution, and in relation to which he said, || wrong; it was never leaflly introduced int any 
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found its way into every State of this | 
violence. | am corroborated in this 

ment by the honorable member from Ten- 
. (Mr. Harers,) an extract from whose 

"contains these words: 

a oe of a solitary State in this Union,” 
4 jga matter of great indifference to the slave- 
holder whether he carries his slaves into the terri- 
ries by law or not; the only thing he dreads isa 
yw of Congress to prevent it. Congress can | 
neither establish mail robbery or piracy by law, || 
jut it can pass laws to prevent and punish those 
¢ Chairman, a leading Democratic paper in | 
Michigan, the ** Detroit Free Press,” in a recent || 
eitorial article commenting upon the action of | 
Congress upon the territorial measures, utters the | 
following sentiment: ’ 

«The true plan which ought to be adopted, would he the 
old Democratic one, for which we have always contended— |) 
that Congress should provide governments for the territories, | 
saying nothing in them about slavery, but leaving to the || 
people interested, the reguiation of that matter for them- 


selves.” 

Sir, it may be that this was intended for irony; 
but if it was not, I do not think I use too strong 
language, when | characterize itas a gross attempt | 
io practice upon the credulity of its readers; and | 
that they may be enabled to form a proper estimate 
of the truth of the statement, I will show them ‘| 
what the ‘* true plan—the old Democratic plan for || 
which we have always contended”—is. The first || 
Congress that assembled after theadoption of the 
Constitution, on the 7th of August, 1789, passed 
an act confirming the ordinance of 1787, and giving | 
to it full force and validity. The purposes of this i] 
act clearly appear from the preamble, which is in | 
these words: i] 

“Whereas, in order that the Ordinance of the United | 
States, in Congress assembled, for the government of the || 
territory northwest of the Ohio, may continue to have full i! 
force and effect, it is required that certain provisions should | 
be made to adapt the same to the present Constitution of the | 
United States—Be it enacted,” &c. wed 

This act received the constitutional approval of || 
Washington. Many of those who participated in || 
its enactment had been members of the Convention | 
that framed the Constitution, and, therefore, may | 
be supposed to haveganderstood its true intent and || 
meaning, 

On the 7th of May, 1800, an act was passed for 
the organization of a territorial government for In- 
diana, and slavery expressly prohibited therein. This 
act was approved by John Adams. 

January 11th, 1805, the northern part of Indiana 
was erected into the Territory of Michigan, and 
slavery prohibited. February 3d, 1809, the Terri | 
tory of Illinois was established, with the like pro- 
hibition as to slavery. These two latter acts received 
the approval and signature of Thomas Jefferson. 

On the 20th of April, 1836, Wisconsin was or- 
ganized asa Territory, and slavery prohibited within 
its limits. This act was approved by General 
Jackson. 

The Territory of lowa was established by act of 
Congress of the 12th of June, 1838, under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Van Buren; and here, also, 
was slavery prohibited. 

On the 14th of August, 1848, the Territory of 

n wag organized, which contained the same 
provision in the memorable and time-honored 
words, “there shall be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude therein, except for the punishment of 
crime.” 
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Here are a series of enactments, commencing 
with the ordinance of 1787, which was confirmed 
by Congress in 1789, under the Administration of 
gn, down through the Administrations of 
Adame, Jefferson, Jackson, Van Buren, and Polk, 
to the year 1848, when the last territorial govern- 
ment was organized, covering a period of more 
than halfa century, in which this pelay of re- 
Stricting the spread of slavery was 7 
sued and enforced. The constitutionality of t 
enactments was not controverted at the time, nor 
has it ever since been called in question, until the 
Southern test was made, that ‘‘under no 
necessity whatever’? would they support a man in 
favor of the ordinance. 

Not content with iding that slavery should 


never exist in an ich was free from it 
stints b anreayaatipliseed guqreet hos team 


/ This act, as also the ordinance of 1787, actually || 
‘abolished slavery—a thing we donot now propose | 
Slavery existed in parts of the northwest || 





time to time regulated and restricted it in those | 
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territories where it bad an actual existence. 


By. the 7th section of the act organizing a terri- 
torial government for Mississippi, passed in 1798, 


|| the importation of slaves into said territory from 
creating slavery is not to be found upon the || any place without the United States was prohibit- 


ed, under severe penalties. This was ten years 
before Congress had the power, under the Consti- 
tution, to prohibit the importation of slaves into 
the States. 

By act of the 26th of March, 1804, that part of 
Louisiana south of the Territory of Miesissippi was 
organized into a territorial government, by the 
name of Orleans. By this act, the importation 
into said territory of slaves from abroad was pro- | 
hibited, and also the importation of any slave from | 
within the United~States who should have been 
brought into the country since the Ist of May, 
1798, or who should thereafter be brought into the 
United States. It further provided that no slave | 
should be brought into said territory, except by a | 
citizen of the United States, who should remove | 
there for actual settlement, and who should at the | 
time be the bona fide owrer of such slave; thus di- 
rectly interdicting the domestic as well as the for- 





| eign slave-trade in this Territory of Orleans. This 


act was approved by Jefferson. 
On the 6th of March, 1820, an act was passed 
**to authorize the people of Missouri to form a 


| * constitution and State government, and for the ad- 


‘ mission of such State into the Union on an equal 
‘ footing with the original States, and fo prohibit sla- 
‘ very in certain territories.”’ 

By the 8th section of thet act it was provided, 
‘¢ that in all that territory ceded by France to the 
‘United States, under the name of Louisiana, which 


} 
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’ 


| 


: 


| this they would dissolve the Union. 


| in their shoes at these croakins and bullying 
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ditien. Fortunate was it also for them, that this 
new light, of the power of Congress only to legit- 
late in relation to land in the territories had not 
broken upon them. Mr. Chairman, having shown 


satisfactorily, | trust, that in proposing to exclude 


slavery from these new possessions acquired on 
our southwest border we are only walking in the 
footsteps of the patriots and statesmen who have 
preceded u&, why should we hesitate to act? 
Every southern man voted to exclude slavery from 
the northwest territory. Why should we linger 
against guarding the southwest from its intrusion ? 
Is it because we are alarmed at the threats for the 
dissolution of the Union? Was it to propagate 
human slavery that this Union was formed? If 
southern mgn should undertake to carry out their 
treasonable designs, what would be the record of 
their wrongs upon which they would ask the judg- 
ment of the world? ‘ The people of the North re- 
fuse to acknowledge that ‘slavery is a great blegs- 
ing—a blessing to the master and a blessing to the 
slave’—and refuse to aid us in its extension; there- 
fore we declare this Union to be dissolved.” 
This would be the summary of their wrongs—for 
Sir, does it 
become northern statesmen to stand here trembling 
threats of desperate brayadoes ’ 


Are we, the Rep- 


| sentatives of the great free North so weak, or so 


timid as to be frightened from our principles and 


| our purposes, because treason is rife in the land? 
| Shall we submit to slavery dictation? Shall we en- 


|| courage them in their ansolence, by publishing to 
'| the world our fears? 


No, sir, let the same spirit 


| animate us which was so nobly expressed by 


‘lies north of 36° 30’ north latitude, not included. | 
‘ within the limits of the State contemplated by this || 


‘act, slavery and involuntary servitude otherwise than 


‘in the punishment of crimes whereof the party || 


‘ shall have been duly convicted, shall be, and the | 
‘ sameis hereby, forever prohibited.”’ 


} 


to do. 
territory, and. in Louisiana the law of sla- 

very at the time of the cession from France covered | 
the entire territory, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
parallel of the forty-ninth degree of north latitude, 
and west to the Rocky Mountains, The Missouri | 
compromise was in harmony. with the settled | 
policy of our Government. It restricted and nar- 


Thus, sir, commencing with the celebrated ordi- 


ment has exercised full and exclusive jurisdiction | 


over the question of slavery in the territories. And | 


yet the people of Michigan are to b® told, that ‘‘the | 
old Democratic plan’’ is, ‘‘to say nothing about | 
slavery in the territories.”’ Sir, this specious pre- 
text of leaving to the people of the territories the 
regulation of that question, was never adopted. | 
Sovereignty only appertains to organized States, | 
It is, that power which prescribes laws, and. to | 
which it is required to yield obedience. This 

power no more resides in a territory than it does 

in a county or a township in the State of Mich- | 
igan; the people in the smallest township might as 
well claim to make laws, as the people in a terri- 
ry. They are high prerogatives, which, in the | 
case of a township, belong to the State; in the case 
of a territory, they belong to the only sovereign, 
the United States. Nor, Mr, Chairman, was the | 
remark of the distinguished Senator from Michi- | 
gan, in his speech, in which he says, ‘‘all the ter- 

‘ritories. have been governed upon this general | 


| 


‘ the people to be affected by them, the passage 
By suited to prema condiins,. we ; 

or eighteen years the of the Territory of | 

ichi nin gph od pagan in the passage of | 
laws, nor.in the selection of the persons to 
ter them. For eight years out of the sixteen, of 
which the Senator himself was governor, he, in 
their places without constitutional authority, 
as he now admits,) arbitrarily in upon that 
of extended down to 
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| but performance. 
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‘ principle of congressional jurisdiction, leaving te 
of | 


rfectly accurate. | 


to adminis- | 


(all of them holding | 


|| General Cass two years ago, when our country 


was involved in a foreign war, and the patriotism 
of our people was invoked to raise the men and the 


||} money to bring-it to an honorable conclusion. 


Then he thas spoke: 


‘<Mr. President, it gives me great pain to hear any allu- 
sions to the dissolution of this Confederacy, and of all the 
places in this Repiiblic, this bigh place should be the last 
in which they should be expressed. T'he Constitution is in 
no danger. It has survived many a shock, and it will eur- 
vive many more. It is yet fresh in its strength, Nointirmity 
has come to tell us that its dissolution is near. it is Lo 
longer an experiment, but experience—no longer a promise, 
It has fulfilted all, and more than all its 
most sanguine advocates dared predict. [t is at this moment 
stronger in the affections of the American people, than at 
any other period of its existence. Like the cliff of eternat 


as || granite whieh overlooks the ocean, and drives back the 
v . ’ 
rowed the limits of slavery || ceaseless waves that assail its base, so will the Constitution 


|| resist the asvaults that may be made epoa it—come how or 


nance of 87, down to the year 1848, this Govern- || when or whence they. day.” 


These were the eloquent, courageous words of 
a siatesman, which found a ready reaponse in the 
hearts of the people. They were uttered at a time 


|| when a strong party organization was opposed to 
|| the prosecution of the war. 
|| over, when nothing agitates the country but the 


Now that the war is 


simple question of organizing governments for the 
acquired country, cannot the Constitution stand as 
rudeashock? And was not the same distinguished 
Senator frightened from his propriety, and does 
he not tamely surrender to the dictation of an in- 
solent minority, when he-writes for publication 
sentiments like the following ? 


“* Whatever impressions may prevail elsewhere, I sup- 
pose there is no intelligent observer at the seat of Govern- 
ment who is not seriously disturbed at the présent state of 
things. Whether the danger is greater or leas, nearer or 
more remote, are questions about which men may differ; 
but [know no lover of his country who does notviewtle | 
crisis as an alarming one, and does not see, in the signe of 
the times, the approach of one of those political convulsic na 
which, if not averted by wise and timely measures, may be 
fatal to us, and to the cause of freedom throughout the 
world, 

“The Union is in danger. The first step towards safety 
is, to believe that the danger exists; and when the watcn- 
man asks, ‘ What of the night?’ be who does not sound the 
alarm, is neither true to his own duty, nor to the interests 
of those who have committed a part of the fortress of their 
liberty to his keeping.” February 13, 1850. ; 


Sir, in the days of Andrew Jackson this Union 
was really in danger. Then a sovereign State 
threatened to nullify the laws, and p to 
carry that threat into execution. But the brave 
old soldier, who had met the enemies of his coun- 
try, and saved the beauty and booty of New Or- 
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legns, nothing daunted, issued his mandate: “ The | 
Union—it must, and it swat be preserved!’’ Those 
memprable words produced a talismanic effect 
and the disturbers of the peace—the agitators, the 
nullifers, quailed before the flash of his undaunted 


eye, and his imperious will. These same agitat- || 
ors—thess same nullifiers—threaten the peace of || 
the Union now, Shall we tamely surrepder? Shall || 


| 
a slaveholding minority always control the desti- 

nies of this Republic? Shall that cursed institution 

be permitted to march on, like a resistless current, 

ecroes the continent? Do they not already possess 

much the larger and betier portion of the soil of | 
these States? The treasures of freemen were freely 

given to acquire this new territory—why should | 
it not remain the abode of freemen? The blood of | 
‘reemen. was freely poured out to enrich its soil— 

why should it be polluted with the sweat of the 

slave? 

Mr. Chairman, the Union is in no danger. The 
will of the majority must be obeyed; the free soil 
of the country must be preserved as the inherit- 
ance of the free laborer and his children. If their 
Representatives are faithless to the trusts confided 
to them, the people must rally in their might, and 
assert theie rights and their true dignity. Califor- 
nia—the free State of California—-must be admit- 
ted; and if all other leaders desert us, the intrepid 
Bewron is here—the same who grappled with, 
and triumphed over, the monster United States 
Bank; the same who so perseveringly guarded the 
fume of Andrew Jackson, and carried the “ ex- 
punging”’ resolutions; the same who labored so 


zealously to give the people a sound specie cur- || 


rency, by the passage of the gold bill; the same 
who has always fearless!y denounced nullification, 
whenever it has shown its demon head, as he does 
now, in the following extract: 


“ The time has gone by for holiday professions in favor of 
the Union—the time has come for works. ‘Thi condition of 
the country requires new tests for the Democratic party. 
Repudiation of the Nashville Convention—repudiation of nul- 
litication and disunion, as remedies for political evils—sub- 
niission to the laws of the land until repealed by the people 
or {uvalidated by the Judiciary. These are the tests which 
lie times require, and no communion with any one who 
will not adept them and work up to them.”’ 





Mr. Chairman, a brighter day will soon dawn 
upon us. This deep-seated hostility, this desper- 
ale opposition to the admission of the free State of 
California, is one of the dying throes of the slave 
power. It has controlled the destiny of this coun- 
try. it has dispensed its patronage. It has 
grasped the executive, judicial, and diplomatic | 
functions of thisGovernment. Our northern poli- | 
tcians have bowed down before its shrine and | 


worshipped; and it has moulded them like clay in || ern States, in what churches and at what altars they 


the hands of the potter, But its dream of a great 
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| come; yet 


| against the South; which if persisted in by the 


| utter degradation and ruin; nor can any artifice 
| however ingenious, or any device however cunning- 


| and a sickly, fanatical sentiment, entertained now 








slave mart on the shores of the Pacific will never 
be realized—henceforth it is shorn of its power. 
The fiat of the people has gone forth. ‘ No new 
slave territory, no new slave States,”’ is the popu- 
lar cry; and he lingers far behind the progressive 
apirit of the age who doubts its literal fulfillment. 
Henceforth, as in California, new countries are to 
be seized and controlled by free labor, and its dig- 
nity will be asserted, Let us hope that slavery, 
the only stigma apon our great Republic, the living 
libel uron the Declaration of Independence, will 
gradually disappear, and that the day will soon 
come when the buying and seiling of human beings 
will be known only like religious intolerance, or 
the burning of witches, or the African slave-trade— 
among the things which an enlightened age con- 
demns. 

Me. Chairmen, [ have spoken frankly and ear- 
nestly the promptings of my judgment and my 
hedrt. If, upon this momentous question, it is my 
fortune to differ with others, I have no disposition 
to question the purity of their motives, or the sin- 
ceruy of their patriotism. Coming, as [ do, from 
the laboring classes, I should have failed to dis- 
ebarge my whole duty if 1 had not spoken and 
acted, when I thought their interests in jeopardy. 
As the Representative of free white laboring men, 
I mean to defend their rights. 1 have no desire 
for political preferment. have no ambition for 
fame. 1 shall be content if | leave no stain upon 
my memory; and if hereafter my descendants 
should perchance refer to the 4 of these pro- 
connate iG ame them i an 

oneat pride, to to “* He opposed the ex- 
tension of slavery." me 


| 


| war of seven years against oppressions. 


| of which they really know but little, and with 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 
SPEECH OFJOHN McQUEEN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Sarurpay, June 8, 1850. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union, and resuming the con | 
sideration of the California question, the Presi-- | 
dent’s Message in relation to that subject being | 
before the Committee— 


Mr. McQUEEN said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: I think it more than likely that | 
nothing I may submit will change the views of 
members of this body, or stay the aggression | 
which, for some time, t have too plainly seen rap- 
idly advancing from the northern portion of this 
Confederacy upon that part of it from whence | 
feel it my duty to employ one hour, 
the first 1 have attempted to consume in this 
House, or in any other legislative body, in por- 


traying some of the most prominent facts and in- || 
| dications which threaten not only the ruin and 
|| degradation of the South, but,in my judgment, the | 

downfall at no very distant day of this once happy || 
| Confederacy. That we have arrived at a period, | 
| when it becomes every honest man to reilect, and 
| gravely reflect, upon the true condition of the 
oubt; and to view that condition | 


country, none can 
properly, the various causes which have produced 
it should be most carefully examined. 


It is useless to disguise the fact, that a system of || 


aggression, regular and unabating, is going on 


North, and submitted to by the South, must end 
in nothing less than our utter degradation. Sir, I 
do not speak without a meaning, when | say our 


ly shaped, so cover up the truth as to hide it from 
the most ordinary capacity. 

What, then, is the great and moving cause which 
has brought us to this unhappy and dangerous con- 
dition? In my judgment it proceeds from more 
causes than one. It proceedsfrom a misconception 
or misconstruction of the true principles upon which 
this Confederacy was entered into by ourancestors, 


too gegerally by the inhabitants of what they please 
to call the free States, in relation to an institution 


which they have no more right to interfere, than | 
they have to dictate to the inhabitants of the south- 


shall worship thgt God who gave them being. Sir, 
if this Government were a union of undefined pow- 
ers, concentrated in one common head here, the 
rights which the North now claim in relation to 
slavery might, with some degree of plausibility, be 


| things under their Constitution. 
|| posed that a sickly fanaticism would profess to 





asserted. And tainted as they are by an education 
founded in falsehood, slander, and misrepresenta- 
tion, there would be some apology for the claim. 
But, fortunately for us, the Government never was 
constituted, or intended to be, one grand consolida- 
ted engine of powers, that might to-day be wielded 
by an unrestrained majority to the destruction of 
any one section of the Confederacy, while to-mor- 
row, that section getting the ascendency might, iff 
turn, convert it into an engine of revengeful de- 
struction, until ite devastating powers should anni- 
hilate the whole. No, sir; no. The framers of 
our Constitution were too recently relieved froma 
struggle in which the question of equal rights and 
just powers were deeply involved, to allow them 
to have forgotten the rights of the several colo- 
nies, who in one common cause had waged a 
Each 
colony was too jealous of its own sovereignty ever 
to have merged it in one common sovereignty, 
which, by a bare plurality of numbers, mi he ke 
perverted to any purpose that fanaticism and mad- 
ness might suggest. 

When the framers of the Constitution came to- 
gether to adopt a plan of government for their com- 
mon defence, it did not enter into the mind of any 
one that they were other than delegates from thir- 
teen independent srvereignties—independent of 
each other and indepeudent of the world. It never 
entered their brain that they were authorized to 
transfer that high and exclusive a inher- 
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ent in the people of each State, to a 
earth, to be wielded by a mere majority ore 
half of the States, even to their destructio a 
would those who sen: them ever have iddeman > 
their acts, had they attempted to do so. Ww _ 
_the prudent jealousy manifested in the ee 
reservation of all powers not Soke 
the general agency. Who fora moment cans . 
pose that Rhode Island would ever have consented 
| to commit her fate to the hands of New York ~ 
_ Massachusetts, upon the monstrous Principle th 
| her internal affairs were to be regulated by an 
| restrained majority? She did refuse for two Jakes 
| to give her sanction, as it was; and | venture Zz 
assertion that no three States in the Union ey : 
would -have ratified the Constitution, had the 
northern sentiment of the present day even “ta 
| suspected, by which the right of legislation is in 
| claimed from the establishment of a flower garde 
| to the degradation and destruction of one-half the 
States. Had those who formed the Constitution 
| returned to those who sent them, and said, We havea 
| entered into a compact by which for your general 
welfare and happiness we have mingled your gov. 
| ereignty with that of, the other States, to be reoy. 
lated by the opinion of a majority of all the nen. 
ple of the States, unrestrained by any other check 
than their opinion and will,—they would have 
| been burned in effigy sooner than received to the 
bosom of their people. Their names would have 
been consigned to the scorn and indignation of al! 
rather than perpetuated in history asa band of 
sages who had erected a beacon to guide the civ]. 
ized world in the way of freedom and the highes 
| enjoyment of human happiness. But, sir, it would 
be a libel upon their wisdom, their sagacity, and 
| patriotism, to give such construction to their acts, 
| They never contemplated the present state of 
hey never sup- 


Y power on 





| move under its letter or spirit, until agrarianism 


| and desolation shall pervade the land. 


It is well known that it is to the North we are 
| mainly indebted for that unlimited construction of 
_ the Constitution of which | have spoken. She, from 
| her very nature and climate, is denied the produc- 
| tion of many of the staples necessary for the food 
/and raiment of the human family, and conse- 
| quently must live upon the, suahects of other 
| places; her inhabitants must live by their genius 
/and wits, rather than the first service allotted to 

man by his Creator. This necessity early estab- 
lished in their judgment the right to tax the agri- 
culture of the South with tribute to their mechanic 
pursuits; and, aa a matter of course, construe the 
compact of Government to answer that purpose. 
This principle established, the door has becn 
thrown open to any other heresy that may have 
its time until, under the broad egis of a general 
welfare constitution, nothing that a majority, how- 
ever mad, may design, will not be accomnlished. 

But Ihave not time to dwell longer on this 

branch of my subject, and will come now to what 
I consider the immediate cause of the serious aifi- 
culties in which we find ourselves. And no one 
need be told it is the actual war, (though not yet 
of the sword,) carried on by one-half of the States 
of this Confederacy against the other, emanating 
from a sickly fanaticism among those who, if it 
were an evil, should be most lenient toward those 
who now have amongst them African slavery. 
They claim that they are too holy and pure to 
, allow slavery to exist within this Confederacy— 
that they themselves, though once contaminated 
with it, have, from motives of philanthropy and 
benevolence, long since abolished it; but not con- 
tent with their own holiness and sanctity, have a 
duty devolving on them of wiping it off the face 
of this continent, as a thing too abominable for 
their toleration. And yet, who does not know 
that it was northern capital and northern seamen 
mainly who brought from Africa the thousands 
whose ity are the objects of so much strife’ 
Nor is it true, that abolished yas they 
pretend they did, within their own limits. | 
this whole matter —— the to claim 
South, <o ee eiiceemed 
» as is known, was 
the shipment of Africans within their borders, but 
the philanthropy of that day forced it 


northern 
ness; and now, etehaues civilized and 
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sat them, the same North, in its next 
omen to itself to tell us that it is a 
fe tai upon our country, and they will take 
, course as we had better prepare for—the 
ii give us twenty-five years to see the black pall 
= rear banished from this continent. 
o | have said that the North profess a virtue 
os abolition of slavery which the truth of his- 
denies them. They never did diminish, to 
considerable extent, the number of slaves in 
this Confederacy. They passed acts, it is true, 
, heir several States, when they found that 
neither their soil or climate rendere them longer 
oftable, but they were prospective in their op- 
eration, and before they took effect, they took 
care to sell in the South the most saleable of 
their negroes, and pocket the money. They 
med loose upon the world those who were old 
snd unfit for sale, and then unblushingly pro- 
aimed a philanthropic and holy act, by which 
they had purified their souls and washed from 
amongst them the black stain of slavery; whilst, 
in fact and in truth, they simply transferred them 
ip a more genial clime, but took good care to 
transfer themselves, by the operation, to that class 
which they call the upper ten thousand, whilst 
their children to this day are basking in the 
sfluence thus commenced and secured. And it does 
sem to me unfortunate that gentlemen, at this 
day, who profess to believe the Bible; and claim 
so much purity in themselves, should forget that 
part of the Decalogue which tells us that God is 
a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration, and that they should not reflect how 
damning a sin they are proclaiming against their 
ancestors, and content themselves with prayer for 
its forgiveness, and let us alone. We feel at least 
as capable to pursue the path of duty to ourselves, 
our country, and our God, as they do. If it bea 
sin, which I earnestly deny, it is now our sin. 
Weare content to answer for it, and it is arro- 
gance, rank and insulting, to presume to dictate 
to us, under an insidious, hypocritical, or fanat- 
jal sentiment, against the Bible, from the earliest 
history of the world to the present moment, and 
against our peace and unquestionable rights in 
this Confederacy, which, | trust in God, every 
true-hearted southerner will defend against further 
gression, a8 they would their hearthstonés and 
ther lives. But to return from my digression: | 
have said that the northern States never have, to 
any considerable extent, diminished the number 
of slaves in this Confederacy, and will refer to 
one or two instances of the modus operandi of their 
emancipation to show that fact. 

In 1790, according to the census, there were in 
New York, 21,324 slaves and 4,654 free colored 
persons; between 1790 and 1800, | presume it will 
not be contended there was any emancipation in 
that State, and itis fairto suppose the number of 
free colored could not have increased by the manu- 
mission of slaves to any extent of consequence. 
ln those ten years the free colored increased to 
10,374, making about 1,000 over double, whilst by 
the census of 1800 there were still in the State 
20,343 slaves; and had they increased by procreation 
In the same ratio with the free colored, there should 
have been about 45,000. And should it be said 
that the manumission of slaves increased the num- 
ber of free colored, still 19,000 must have been 


_ Sold tothe South, or the parents of those who would 


have raised that number, supposing the free colored 
not to have increased at all; but | presame few if 
any were at that day set free, and it is fair to con- 
tinue the caleulation upon the basis of the increase 
of free colored during that period. By the census 
of 1810 there were 25,333 free colored, making an 
increase of about the same ratio, and the number of 
slaves was 15,017—showing a diminution of only 
& few over 5,000 in those ten years, whilst again 

ir merease would have swelled the number to 
about 43,000, of whom about 28,000 must have 
found a southern market. Nor can it be said that 
during this interval, any were set free by legisla- 
lve enactment, because an act which had been 
passed in 1801 only declared that children borm 
‘ter July 1799 should be free, but that they should 
Continue in the service of their owners until they 
arrived at the sot twenty-eight years; and they 
could not antil Thorny nae gt the 
‘cosus as free. But by the same actof 1901, a 
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door was left open by which the operation I am | 
describing might be carried on by law; as owners 

were allowed, under certain regulations, to carry 
their slaves beyond the limits of the State, and 

no law was until 1827 abolishing siavery 
within that State. In 1820 the free colored were 
29,279, showing an increase in ten years of only | 
3,946, when the number of slaves was 10,088, be- | 
ing reduced within the ten years 4,929. Now sup- | 
posing the free colored had not increased at all, ii 
nor the slaves either, and that every one of the 
3,946 increase of free colored had been caused | 
by the liberation of slaves, still there were about | 
one thousand slaves disposed of in some other way. 
But taking my original data, there should have 
been at this time about fifty thousand free colored | 
and 30,000 slaves, and about 25,000 of the latter 
must again have found a more southern clime. | 
During that period too, there was an unaccountable 
falling off of the increase of free colored, which 
may be accounted for, perhaps, by the supposition 
that in those transition tithes many of them might 
have traveled off with those who, under the law, | 
had a rigt to carry their slaves out of the State; | 
and this may, to this day, furnish a reason why || 
gentlemen of the North are so very, cautious in || 
providing laws egainst kidnapping; for | have | 
never been aware that free negroes were ever car- | 
ried south by southern ships or southern traders. | 
By following the calculation through the census of | 
1830, equally clear resulis will be found. 

1 have not time to trace this process through the || 
New England States, but | believe the same sys- || 
tem of boasted emancipation took place in every 
one of them. I shall but refer to the State of | 
Rhode Island, one of the earliest cradles of African 
slavery in this Confederacy. In 1790, she had by | 
the census 3,469 free colored, and 953 slaves—she | 
was then deep in her transition state. In 18U0 she | 

| 











had 3,304 free colored, and 381 slaves: supposing 
her free colored had not increased at all, yet there 
are 165 unaccounted for, who may have fallen into 
the hands of kidnappers; but there are also unac- 
counted for 571 of the slaves, who could not have 
been liberated and added to the list of free colored, 
for that had diminished; and I+eave it to the holy | 
philanthropists and abolitionists of the North to || 
trace the destinies of that unfortunate band of || 
brothers, together with the increase of both classes 
tor the 10 years. Their posterity may, perhaps, see 
where they found a market from the fact, that af- 
ter the slave trade was limited to 1808, the ports of 
“Charleston, South Carolina, being opened for the || 
importation of Africans in the year 1804, and re- || 
mained four years. By the census of Charleston, | 
during that time there were two hundred and two | 
vesael entered the port of Charleston with African 
slaves; and from the custom-house ba@wks, and from 
under the hand of the collector at that time of 
Charleston, he gives authentic information, that of 
these two hundred and two vessels which were en- 
gaged in that trade and entered the port of Charles- 
ton, 108 of their cancogs were owned by foreign \ 
countries, (many of them in Great Britain,) 14 in | 
southern States, and 79 in northern free States. 
The truth is, the free States, as 1 have said, never || 
did liberate their slaves; they sold them to the |/ 
South, and built much of their manufacturing ahd 
commercial interest upen the money; and by a | 
AS of aggression as unwarranted as the pres- || 
ery they have taxed their labor and plundered | 
their owners ever since, through the inatrument- | 
ality of this Government, to add to their own ag- | 
grandizement. 
1 venture the assertion, that no such instances of | 
emancipation haveever been known in the North | 























to all gentlemen in the South, that one man in 


to labor honestly—incapable of social equality— 
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without food and clothing, or even feel to warm 
their wretched bodies during the piercing blasts 
of winter—they naturally betake themselves to 
every species of horri and loathsome vice 
known in the world; and in proof of this I need 
but cite to the places of public resort, where they 
are allowed to congregate about the cities, You 
cannot hide from their squalid wretchedness; nor 
need the philanthropist go in search of more vic- 
tims of misery on earth, for the exercise of his 
benevolence, than he may find in the cities—in the 
streets—in the cellars—in the alms-houses—in the 
suburbs—in the prisons and in the penitentiaries 
of the free States. And even those you find in best 
employment amongst them are generally carry- 
ing out the truth of the Scriptures, that ‘* servants 
of servants shall they be.’’ No preamble or mis- 
represented clause of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, or the grossly perverted passages of Scrip- 
ture will ever change this last condition until God 
nan tinge his nature, or his promises are vic- 
lated. : 

Nor would I stop here, sir. I would carry the 
war into Africa if | had time to do so, and make 
the comparison, without fear of successful contra- 
diction, between the condition of a very large pro- 
portion of the white population of the North and 
the slaves of the South; in which much that I have 
said in relation to the free negroes of the North 
would be equally applicable to the lower order of 
the whites, with this distinguishing difference, 
that forgeries and counterfeits, swindling and other 
artifices, requiring a higher order of intellect, are 
mainly confinedrto the whites. In proof of this, 
I need only refe to the records of your courts, 
your mobs, your State prisons, your penitentiaries, 
your stool-pigeon associations, your under-ground 
rail-roads, and every species of horrible device. 

I have recently seen an account of five hundred 
trne bills, | think, in one week, (1 am sure in one 
court,) in the pious city of Boston, for every spe- 
cies of crime. There have been expended in the 
county of Philadelphia, according to a published 
statement I have clipped from a paper, since the 
year 1842, upwards of $142,000 for the suppression 
of mobs; whilst, upon the other hand, | see it repeat- 
edly stated that there are eighteen thousand human 
beings, living under ground and in cellars, packed 
together in rags and horrible wretchedness, in the 
great city of New York. I saw myself, three 
years ago, there, scenes such as my eyes had 
never beheld, and such, I trust, as | may be spared 
seeing again—amongst them a few that | never 
shall forget—two of them | will mention: The one 
was'a blind man, led amid the throng on the great 
and crowded Broadway, by a string attached to a 


| dog, (who seemed to me to have been his deepest 


sympathizer.) He held in bis hand a plate, as he 
passed, that had nothing in it as bright aa silver, 
when I stopped to add atrifle. The other was a 


| woman, seated on the steps of the notorious Astor- 


House, with a shriveled and writhing infant on 
her knee, and whilst I was in the act of giving her 


|| a pittance, | was accosted by a citizen, who said 


she was doubtiess an imposter, who had borrowed 
the child and bandaged it with bands to impose 
upon strangers. 

In vain shall it be said such scenes and cir- 
cumstances are confined to the cities. They are 
not to be found, either amongst the whites or the 
blacks, in the country or cities of the South. No, 
sir, no. Go to the farms and cities of the South, 
and see the African, fed, clothed, and happy, and 
let your false clamor stand rebuked forever. Nay, 
more; whether these things be in the cities of the 


when it comes to voting, and swell the abolition 


as have taken place in the South. [tis well known i North or elsewhere, they are gathered to the polls 


Louisiana liberated twelve hundred slaves, whilst 

the whole State of Rhode Island in 1800 had not || 
@great many more than twice that number. | | 
also deny that those who have been turned loose 
on the charities of the North are, or ever will be, | 


fume, which comes here to denounce and insult 
ua, in relation to an institution that, could they 
change and be elevated to its scale of happiness 
and contentment, they would be more improved 
in their condition than the philanthropy of the 


in as comfortable a condition as those who are | North will accomplish for them whilst they re- 


slaves with us. They are ina cold and ruthless | 
climate, amongst a white raceas distinguished for | 
cupidity and sharpness as any that ever inhabited 
a spot of this Globe. Inferior in intellect and 
genius to the whi itute.of friends who 
are in affluence and power to employ and assist | 
them—owning little ar no land—u oem | 
pete with Yankee ingenuity—indisposed at best 





main on this earth. 

It is from this very city of New York there 
comes so strong a tide of abolition, as furnishes a 
distinguished member in the other end of the 
Capitol, who stands — the presence of Sena- 
tors, the people, and the face of Heaven, and 
ealls upon his God to witness his oath to sup- 
port the Constitution under which he takes hie 
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nent, ond yet declares, in his place, that so great 
is hig philanthropy, he will yteld in his conscience 
to a eense of higher duty, when slavery is in 
question, and whenever it is Convenient to accom- 
plish hie purpose. God save me, sir, from such 
religion as this, and forbid that such votaries shall 
desecrate these Halls to the accomplishment of 
their purposes. Mach better would jt be to exer- 
cise their benevolence among the wre&hes who are 
panting among them, and let those only take oaths 


here, who are prepared to observe them. When || 
they have relieved their own sufferers, we might | 
better be prepared to hear them, and believe in || 


their professions. Until they do this, | have no 
faith in their philanthropy, and would much 


sooner suspect that the religion of the Senator || 


would find its happiest goal within the walls of a 
White House. 

Sir, there is a state of things at the North, with 
ali their boasted piety and philanthropy, which | 
trust wil) never be realized at the South. Lvok 
for a moment at their thousand societies and asso- 
ciations,anti-sabbath, anu-marriage, anti-rent, &c., 
with their mfidel convenuons, and views of social- 
ism, and agrarianism, which seem to be rapidly 


tending to such astate of things as will pull down, || 


to the deepest deptha of agrarianiam and confu- 
sion, all that the wisdom of a century has done 
for the country, I but recently saw from the col- 
umnps of a paper, having, perhaps, as large a cir- 
culation as any in the Union, published in New 
York, by a gentleman last winter a member of 
this bedy, in substance, such sentiment as this; 


That the pirate who presented his pistol, and | 


forced the surrender of a surplus over that which 
wus necessary to one’s own support, had the right 
to do so, and that the land-owner had no claim on 
his lessee, unless it were necessary for his own 
support, Such an abominable sentiment as this has 
been published before, from the Roman Tribune, 
and formed a great. element in the course of things 


that pulled down that Republic. It was alike fa- || 
mijiar in the Jacobin clubs of France, preceding 1] 
the time when Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, | 
ruled the deatinies of that people, and held up to | 


the world a apectacte that humanity would hide 
from in disgust. {tt remains to be seen what may 


be ite «(fects in this progressive age of monstrosi- || 
ties of the North. It remains to be seen how long || 


before those of every hue and clime, when made 
freemen and citizens by northern sentiment and 
practice, having foreed the southern States to 
withdraw from an association made insufferable 
to them, will vote themselves a share, without 
law or right, of the substance of the country, when 
the verriest vagabond apon earth, may share equal- 
ly with the honest man of the country, and when 
those whose sympathies are now so deep for. the 


biaek race, may have their own status controlled | 
by them, as in the crusade now against the South, || 
their favorites are sentto this and the other end of | 


the Capitol to rale the storm against us; but time 
admonishes me I must pass on, 

i bave said that actual war against the South 
exists in the conduct of the free States in relation 
to slavery; and I think every candid man who 
views things as they are, should sustain me in this 
position. Every State in this Union had slaves 
whea this Confederacy was formed, unless Mas- 
sachueeits. She, | believe, had some, though not 
to be found in the census of 1790; and it may not 
be too often repeated, that no association would | 


ever have been formed had slavery not only been |) find the next more inordinate and insulting; and 


recognized, but more carefully guarded than any”) 


other species of property. Indeed it was to slaves || 


ead their proceeds the Government must mainly | 
have looked for support—lands were then abun- | 
dant and cheap, ‘nad bo one supposed that impost | 
duties under any scale of imposition ever could 


the provision that slaves and their proceeds should 
only be taxed in proportion to the representation | 
of the States. Very soon, however, a spirit of | 
fanaticism commenced its progress, which has 
progressed from various causes until we find our- 
selves mn our present condition, with discord and 
strife from the one extremity of the Confederacy 
to the other, that |, for one, do not believe will ever 
be reconeited until the southern States will either 
be degraded and ruined, or that spirit of resistance 
which | think the duty of freemen a will 
vindieate her rights and her honor. shail. 


not || 
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\ attempt the enumeration of the thousand indica” 
| tions or facts which jead me to this conclusion—l 
|| will only refer to a few of them as 1 pass on. In 
|| the progress of this spirit Abolition societies were 
| formed, pubhe sentiment began to receive the 
|| taint, men who were in most istances low and 
|, obscure, became orators, ahd acquired conse- 
|| quence that nothing less than superstitida or 
funaticiam would have allowed them. Women 
and tne youth of the country were taught to 
look upon the owners of slaves as fiends from 


cweulated to effect this purpose; emissaries from 
England were received and listened to as min- 
isters from God; they propagated a thousand 
libels upon the South, rep,eaented cases of cru- 
elty and blood, of which the southera people 
never heard; nor had they, uniess upon their own 


ships whilst engaged in dragging the African from | 


|| Wis mative land. Ministers of the Gospel desecra- 
|; ted the pulpit with the grossest perversion of 
|| Scripture in aid of this unholy work. ‘The Blue 
'| Laws were abolished, or rather worn out, by their 
|| own satiety, and the public mind found food in 
|| thie unrighteous warfare upon the: rights and 
| peace of thgse whom, for the purposes of spoil 
||} and plunder, they would call brovhers. Amid 
|; such a state of things there never have been want- 
|| ing in any country demagogues to take advantage 
|| of the tempes: and ride themselves into place; and 

in thirty years after the adopuon of the Gonstitu- 
| tion, such was the influence of Abolitionism that 
| in the admission of Missouri the Confedefacy tot- 

tered on its pillars at the hands of the North. 


Here was the first daring outrage in our National | 


|| Legisla ure to limit the extent of slavery, and the 
|| pledges made by the. North on this subject. They 
|| gave up a right at the shrine of peace and the 
'| Union, and they have in return for it a violated 
|| faith by the North, and the assertion that a prece- 
dent has been established by which the Consti- 
tion may at all times be trampled under foot. 
| Congress had no authority to make the Missouri 
| compromise as a constitutional act, and never did 
|| alter or amend the*Constitution, by that act. In- 
|| deed Congress cannot alter the Constitution; and 
although members might vote for an act as a com- 
promise of their rights, yet the people would at all 
|| times have the right to repudiate it. If they fail 


|| to do so, still the act cannot change the principles 
| 

|| and a right under it is another. And althoagh the 
} people acquiesced in the disposal of a part of their 
| territories to buy their peace at one time, it fur- 
|| nishes no reason why that act becomes an article 
|| of the Constitution. And even the argument itself 
|| comes with W&d grace from the North, after hav- 
ing violated their pledge in the act from which they 
claim a precedent in the Missouri compromise. 
One set of our ancestors made the Constitution, 
and another set made the Missouri compromise; 
the latter, however, did or could not change the 
Constitution by. their unfortunate act, and it re- 


i! 
tl 
| 


| 
| still further aggressions by those who have vio- 
|| lated their faith in every compromise ever made 
with them. A surrender of a right has seldom 
ever stayed further aggression, Those who un- 

|| justly demand a wrong to-day, will have no - 
ples in doing the same thing to-morrow; and tse 

_ who yield to an unjust demand once, will always 


| scarcely ever has wrong been repelled as easily as 

if met at the threshold. So has it truly been with 
| the Missouri compromise. It not only did not al- 
| lay the mad fury of Abolitionists, but it gave them 
| new zeal and confidence in their career. "They had 


sos '6f the Gh : || converted slave territory into free soil, without 
answer the exigencies of t overnment; hence | 


| right, or color of right, and it was but natural 
| their energies should increase. But! have not 
time to dwell long upon the facts that mark the 
progress of abolitionism, from the time ‘of that 
compromise to the present moment. If there was 
| the slightest abatement in the agitation of the sub- 
ject, | never have been able to learn it. On the 
other hand, it seems to me the victory then con- 
ceded to its advocates, bul gave new vigor and 
_ confidence to their energies, until their influence 
has almost strieken down every obstacle to its 
progress, until it controls the almost entire politi- 
cal. action of this Government. I cannot 


purgatory; slanders of the grossest type were | 


|| first unfortunate error by the South in confiding in | 


| 
mains to be seen whether the South will submit to | 


Ho. oF Regs, 


portray its progress than Garrison hj 
cently done in an abolition sania has re 
in which he congratulates his confi — 
progress they hav® made, and the brithant the 
pects before them. He contrasts the conditien 
abolition twenty years ago with what jt — 
Then, says this apostle, the Governor of Vi... 
wrote a letter to the Governor of Massach = 
complaining of an abolition meeting heiq oo, 
|| ety of Boston. ‘The Governor of Massachy we 
|| replied, “the had made inquiry, and could Maser 
no meeting in Boston except that of a white _ 
} . , . and a 
|| negro man held in a garret.’’ Now their cause} 
|| spread until millions were its-votaries thro . 
the length and breadth of the land. He inn. 
|| enough describes the "progress they have iran 
|| and dwells, with unspeakable delight, upon the . 
; N. 
|| fluence they have acquired, and the pros 


speedy abolition of slavery throughout the Con 


| federacy. 4 
I am aware that to all this it will be replied, that 
Garrison and his associates are a miserable band 
of fanatics and madmen, unworthy of the Noticg 
of statesmen; yet truth bears me out when I aseert 
that they have been, and are the pioneers jn fae,, 
in this unrighteous crusade against the principles 
of the Constitution and the rights and honor of the 
South. They but mark out the road, and all, with 
but very few honorable exceptions, upon this floor 
follow in their wake; and so far as the practical 
results to the South are concerned, it is of by 
| little importance to what party they belong, or up. 
der what name they are known. 1 know a dis. 
| tinction is attempted to be kept up at the North 
between those who are called Abolitionists and 
those who are not; but so far as the records of 
this House will show, it seems to me it is a dis. 
| tinetion without a meaning, unless they mean that 
|| one party aim openly to accomplish their object, 
|| whilst the others disavow it, yet always vote with 
i| them when slavery is concerned. Let us see fora 
| moment whether the action of this House has rot 
|| kept good pace with Garrison and his band for the 
|| last fifteen years. Then petitivns for the abolition 
\| of slavery could not be received; now, your Clerk's 
desk almost groans under them. — As late as 1838, 
Atherton’s resolutions passed this: House, being 
separated, by votes of from two to one to four 
fifths of this body, and are as follow: 


1, Resolved, That this Government is a Government of 
limited powers; and that, by the Constitution of the United 





| = - a . , : ess © jurisdiction whatever over the in- 
| of the Consutution. The Constituuon is one thing, Ghotens Hentepen Nee-ta y" 1 rh 


stitution of slavery in the several States of the Confederacy. 

2. Resolved, That petitions for the abolition of sluvery 
in the District of Columbia and the Territories of the United 
States, and against the removal of slaves from one Siate to 
another, are a part of the plan of operations set on foot to 
affect the institution of slavery in the several States, and 
thus indirectly to destroy that institation within their limits. 

3. Resolved, That ess has no right to do that indi- 
rectly which it eannot do direetly ; and that the agitation of 
the subject of slavery in the District of Columbia or the 
Territories, as a means and with a view of disturbing or 
overthrowing that institution in the several States, is against 

| the true spirit and meaning of the Constitution, an infringe 
ment of the right of the States affected, and a breach of the 
public faith on which they entered into this Confederacy. 

‘4. Resolved, That the Constitution rests on the 
principle of equality among the members of this Confed- 
eracy ; and that Congress, in the exercise of its acknowl 
edged powers, has no right to discriminate between the in- 
stitutions of one portion of the States and another, with a 
view of abolishing the one and promoting the other. 

“5. Resolved, therefore, That all attempts, on the part of 
Congress, to abolish slavery in the Distriet of Columbia o 
the Territories, or to prohibit the removal of slaves from 
State to or, or to ee aad eens he 
one portion the country al er, . 
aforesaid, are in violation of the Constitution, destructive of 
the fandamental principles on which the union of these 
States rests, and beyond the jurisdiction of Congress; and 
that rains Seti resvlution, oneness te 
paper, or ng in any way or to any € 
ever to slavery, as aforesaid, or the abolition thereof, shall, 
on the prpsontation thereof, without any further action 
thereon,  Taid on the table ut being debated, printed, 

or 


Gentlemen from the North “make no precedent 
of those resolutions and the vote upon them now. 
As late as 1842 the great abolition apostle and 
martyr from Ohio [Mr. Gmpinas]} received the 
censure of this House for offering the following 
resolutions: 
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31st CONG... LsT Sess. 


oe . ; 
xg Resolved, That by the eighth section of the first arti- 
of the Constitution, each of the several States surren- 
e iw the Federal Government all jurisdiction over the 
eet . of commerce and navigation upon the high seas. 
oh Resolved, That slavery, being an abridgment of the 
| rights of man, can exist only by force of positive 
oe jaw, and is necessarily confined to the territorial 
jection of the power creating it. y 
is, Resolved, That when a ship belonging to the citizens 
of aay State of this Union leaves the waters and territory 
oh State, and enters upon the high seas, the persovs on 
sn cease to be subject to the slave laws of such State, 
therefore, are governed in their relations to each other 
‘adare amenable to, the laws of the United States. 
hg. Resolve?, That when the brig Creole, on her late pas- 





for New Orleans, left the territorial jurisdiction of Vir- | 


gia, the slave laws of that State ceased to have jurisdiction 
over the persons on board said brig, and such persons be- 

eamenable only to the laws of the United States, 

«7, Resolved, That the persons on board the said ship, in 
reuming their natural rights of personal liberty, viel ted 
no law of the United States, incurred no legal responsibility, 
aod are justly liable to no punishment. 

«8, Resolved, That all attempts to regain possession of, or 
goreénaiave said persons, are unauthorized by the Constitu- 
pon or laws of the United States, and are incompatible with 
qur national honor. ; 

«9, Resolved, That all attempts to exert our national in- 
foenee in favor of the coastwise slave trade, or to place 
this nation in the attitude of maintaining a ‘commerce in 
human beings,’ are subversive of the rights, and injurious 
jo the feelings of the free States, are unauthorized by the 
Constitution, and prejudicial to our national character,” 


For introducing these resolutions, a member of 


this House was promptly censured, (notwithstand- | 


wg he withdrew them without testing a vote,) 
and returned to his constituents to be reinstated 
10 his position. 1 pass by the struggle made on 


the question of abolition petitions, which has re- | 


sulted at last in the reception of some eighteen 
thousand, and also the progress toward the abo- 
ition of the slave trade within this District, to- 
gether with the effort to alluw the slaves themselves 


to vole on that question, and come at once to fes- | 


olutions offered during this session by the same 
distieguished leader trom Ohio. They are as 
follow: 

“ Resolved, That we hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
weir Creator with the certain inalienable mght to life and 
hberty; and that governments are constituted for the pur- 
pose of maintaining these rights. 

“ Resolved, That in constituung governments in any ter- 
ritory of the United States, it is the duty of Congress to 
secure all the people thereof, of whatsoever complexion, 
iu he enjoyment of the rights afuresaid. 

“Mr. HaRaLson moved that the said resolutions be laid 
upon the Labie. 

“And the question being put, it was decided in the affirm- 
ative—yeus 103, nays 90.” 


Let all who deny the progress of abolition in 
this Government contrast the letter, tone, and spirit 
of the foregoing resolutions, as well as the manner 
in which they were disposed of, and say whether 
it is not an insult to the understanding of the 


South, as well as to their rights, to endeavor longer | 


to lull them into security by the worn-out and 
false assertion that there is but a band of fanatics 
engaged in this work, from whom the South have 
hoiming to apprehend. Ninety members of both 
putes from the North virtually voted for these 
monstrous resolutions. Thirty-seven were absent, 
and we have no reason to believe, had they been 
present, a sufficient number would not have voted 
for them to spread them on the journals of this 


House, to remain forever as its tixed judgment 
upon the subject of slavery. ‘I'hese startling res- 
olutions declare a perfect equality of the slave and 
his master, not only in the territories, but in the 
States; and although a few gentlemen from the 
North voted with us, yet we have no reason to 
suppose many of the absent Would have done so. 


Many of them may have absented themselves b 


design, not being prepared to make so bold ad- 
vance, and for this have, and are to receive, the 
lashings of the leaders against all those whom 
they call doughfaces. Nor in this day of abolition 
progress did the resoluuons themselves excite 
more than ordinary feeling. No censure was 
offered for them, and every one knows no censure 


could have been carried. 


Ny, sir, no; the cause of abolition is now too 
powerful in this Government to allow the censure 
of one of its most distinguished leaders. No man 
Opposed to its advocates can obtain preferment in 
its administration. He wao seeks it, must at least 
avoid the sin of opposing their views, and those 
who resist them are now being called fanatics 

. Who does not know that no man can 
be elected President who will avow his sentiments 
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in opposition tothem? And I mean by Abolition- |} man who knows the history of this whole contro- 
ists, all those who vote with them, and aid them in || versy, knows, it. The North are the actors in 
|| accomplishing their object. Who does not know | this whole issue, and the South but resist their 
|| that both the last candidates published such letters |! efforts, It is very well known that near the close 
|| as were used by their friends at the North in favor || of the last session of Congress every southern 
|| of abolition, and at the South against it? | thought || member on this floor voted to give California a 
|| Lsaw it at the time, and refused to espouse the | government, such as other Territories have had; 
cause of either. 1 thank my’God thatI did. 1 || every northern man, except very few whose 
would support no southern man who would not || hearts were on the side of justice, voted to defeat 
|| pledge himself to carry out the principles of the || that measure, unless the bill should exclude the 
|| Constitution in favor of slavery, or no north- || South from every foot of the territory; and that, 
|} ern man who would publish such platform as || too, notwNamanitig about $7,000,000, necessary 
|| would better suit, in my judgment, a Delphian || to carry out the purpose of the Government, were 
| oracle in olden times, than an American states- || suspended upon it. Then the South agreed that 
1 man. I have said to my friends for the last sev- || the people of the Territory required a government 
|| eral years, that the object of the North waa to || better than that of the pistol and bowie-knife. 
abolish slavery in the entire South; and | still be- || Then we agreed that the citizens of the United 
\| lieve it, even though it be at the sacrifice of the || States, wherever they were, deserved our protec- 
|| life-blood of her white population. I have said || tion and should not be neglected; but the North 
! that the object was to cast around the slave States | rallied to prevent it; and at one time during the 
| an abolition girdle, and then carry on a regular || last memorable night of the session, when there 
| progression, as ees and certain as an object || seemed to be some prospect of the passage of the 
|| could be accomplished. But I did not suppose the |} bill, | witnessed the first practical operation of the 
plan would be so soon disclosed on this floor as it || yeas and nays, on this floor, at the hands of the 
has been, by gentlemen during this session. The || North; and those brothers, now so much beloved 
|| Programme already is commitied to type. I have || in California—blood of ofr blood and flesh of our 
|| in my possession three several plats and pam- || flesh—were left under the law of the bowie-knife 
phiets, sent me during the winter, in which this || and revolver, so horrible at this time to the sensi- 
whgig thing is regularly marked out; the transition | bilities of northern gentlemen. 
|S re clearly delineated, in which the slaves The inhabitants—! beg pardon—the floating 
'| are TO be pat on equality with the whites, or sold || population, of every color and nation, who hap- 
farther South; and the little State from which | || pened in California, have, since that time, clothed 
come is the first on the East at which a rest is to || themselves in the habiliments of sovereignty, and 
be made, or the general massacre to commence in || demand admission as one of the States of this 
this unhallowed work, in which the black race are Confederacy, upon equal terma with the others; 
| to light the midnight torch of assassination, and | and the very men who refused and prevented a 
|| bathe themselves in the blood of the men, the | government for her, as I have already said, are to 
women, and babes of the whites. As to their || a man her most zealous advocates; and it is ama- 
liberation and equality with the whites of the || zing to witness the zeal of those gentlemen to ac- 
|| South, it isa purpose for which God never de- | complish their purpose and consummate a meas- 
'| signed them, and a condition they never have at- || ure, such as the history of the world will furnish 
|| taifled on a single spot of the habitable globe; and || no parallel; but the reason is manifest and cannot 
| until the North change their hypocrisy into works, || be disguised. A great fraud had been practiced 
[ for one will not srgue this subject with them. in the election of President, and to avoid the con- 
| But the grave question presents itself now to || sequencesof the Wilmot proviso, upon the strength 
! 
| 
| 














! 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


fourteen sovereign States of this Confederacy, || and influence of party, this measure was devised 
equal in intelligence, in their rights, and the means | to suit the Abolitionisis; whilst the South is to be 
of self-preservation and defence—with any people || insulted and degraded, and the Adafinistration 
on earth,—whether, in the face of all these facts, || sustained upon the popular clamor of the sovereign 
they are prepared to submit to such degradation, || rights of the people. 

|| or to cravenly allow it to be cast on their posterity? || ut will this Government give its sanction to 
Will they allow a chain to be forged around them, |, such usurpation? The question cannot be too 

























eut of territory of which they are entitled to || often asked, Whence came the sovereignty to 
their proportion, to be contracted like the crushings || these people? Did it exist with the Mexicans, 
of the anaconda, until their race shall be forgotten? | Indians, and negroes, who lived upon our land? 
I invoke Heaven and the spirits of their ancestors || Did the officers of the army possess it in their 
to forbid it. || own ,right? Could the President, without the 
The vast and valuable territory now to be 1 authority from Congress, confer it upon them? 
settled was obtained by our common blood and.) Did those who went there to speculate or dig gold 
common treasure. In its acquisition—l would || carry it with them? ‘Those who remained on the 
draw no invidious distinctions, though I do not |) soil, after the treaty, could only be cilizens of the 
conceive it immedest in me, to say—the little State || United States, after the expiration of five years, 
from whence | come bore her equal part, and her || by the law of Congress. The officers of the army 
citizens feel they are entitled to their proportion. || were the mere agents of the people of the United 
I will not dwell upon the motives, or means, by || States, and could not as such become s>vereigns 
which it was obtained, It was done by the people || against the rights of the States. The President 
of the American States, and it is immaterial to || has no right to confer sovereignty on any one; 
me, as | think it should be to every patriot, who || nor can it be said, with truth, that mere visviors 
were or were not most active in obtaining it. It | in the country have the right to make a constitu- 
is obtained; it is ours; it cost us not only blood, || tion for it, and claim a domain equal in extent to 
but $150,000,000 of our common treasure. Who || one-half of Europe, to the exclusion of the rights 
shall enjoy its possession and advantages? This || of one-half the States of this Confederacy. But 
is the matter we have to settle. Have any of the || suppose there were some persons there having 
States, or their agents here, the right to exclude || such rights as are here pretended, how many were 
the others? If they have, bam sure | have yet || necessary to do this act? Was one a sovereign ? 
to learn the reason, in law, in politics, in morals, || were two? or one hundred or ten thousand? i 
or honesty, by which joint owners can be deprived || any of these numbers, when did the blood of sov- 
of their fair proportion. There can be no reason, || ereignty begin to course their veins? These are 
unless this Government is to be converted into a || questions that never could be answered fo the 
machine to be controlled by fanaticism ora sickly || satisfaction of a ccrporal’s guard in this House, 
religious sentiment; and even then | have been || were it not that the southern man, with his slaves, 
educated in no school of religion, by which brothers || is to be prevented from going there. There is no 
should be robbed of their rights by brothers. | sovereignty in this country, except in the people 
But there are a people occupying this territory, || of the States;and no agency of this Government 
and they demand a government for the safety of || can transfer it, except by limited power of attor- 
their property ard lives. And at this point a false || neys and I am utierly opposed to its being dsurped 
issue, in character with the whole conduct of the } either by the President, aspirants for place, or the 
North, is sedulously attem to be kept before heterogeneous mass that would assume it in Cali- 
the world. It is said that the South have demand- || fornia. Let them go back info a territorjal con- 
ed legislative action to extend . y over these || dition, that the land may be purged of the spurioys 
terri and that the North si deny them || voters who might claim to be such, and her num- 
that right, This is not the truth; @ every honest || bers ascertained, not by the shipload, as counted 
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by the father of compromises in the other end of || 
the Capitol, who makes no deductibn for all those | 


who retarn to their homes, or pursue their trade 
upon the bosom of the sea, but the actual number 
of American citizens. Let her go back until she 
may come into the Union as other territories have 
done. 


of California” 


would look better in the pages of | 


the Arabian Nights than the archives of this || 


body. 

As to the residue of the 
object to give them territorial governments, 
vided they conform to the principles of the 
stitution and rights of the States, but these rights: 


judgment, utterly forbid the interference of | 


in mo 
this Eicaroual to exclude slavery in any shape 
or form—under any name, or by any proviso of 
oy preaident-making platform. 

utterly protest against the astounding proviso, 


which may justly be called Mr. Cray’s proviso. || 
He, I think, is entitled to a proviso; though [should | 


not be willing to award him more for the free-soil 
sentiments he has repeatedly uttered. I have read 
some little of conquests by Governments, but it has 
remained for this age to discover a people conquer- 
ing another, obtaining their lands, and by the opera- 
tion destroying their own property by its touching 


theic soil, and compelled to abandon theirown reli- | 
gion and to adopt that of the conquered. Yet such is || 


is || head should be white as snow. But I loojfimpon 
the result of the prevalence of the Mexican laws if || all such threats as idle bombast, rather t he | 


they be of force so as to exclude slavery. Sir, these 
various shifts are lamentable and disgusting in this 
bold effert to cheat the South. Can any one be- 
lieve that the day after the treaty, American citi- 


their God in any other faith than that of the Ro- | 


can officers who had slaves with them must have 
stood by and witnessed their liberation? Suppose | 
the Mexicans with a view of improving the physi- | 
cal powers of their citizens or for their better secu- 
rity in crossing their cliffs and precipices, had a 
law prohibiting the use of horses, would it be con- 
tended that an American now on the territory 
should surrender his horse to such law and make 
his journey on foot? .. gain; suppose the territory 
had been conquered shortly after the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, when every State in the 
Union had slaves, could there be found a man so 
lost to common sense as to contend that none 
could go with their slaves without encountering | 


their liberation? I do not believe it; nor do I be- || 


lieve it would be so contended now, but for the 
influence of abolitionism. 
As to the proposed compromise from the other | 
end of the Capitol: If its name were changed to 
that of the ignominious surrender of the South, 
and It were then to vote upon its title, | should 
vote in favor of the change. 
induced to vote for any other feature in the bill. 
I am opposed to it, because it proposes to admit 
California with all its enormities. | am opposed | 
to it, because it 
third of Texas (ackaaeleiged by Mr. Webster 
himself to be slave territory) with our own money, 
to become ultimately subject to some of the new- 
fangied non-interventions or provisos of free- 
soilism. | am opposed to it, because the report 


Mexican laws in the territories; because it pro- 


of slavery in this District; because it proposes to 
legislate in fact for the negro, instead of the | 


posed to it, because, in my estimation, it would 
amount to an entire surrender of the rights and 


aggressions regularly going on against us, it would 
give new zeal and confidence to our enemies, very | 
soon to show itself in this District, the dock- yards 
and arsenals, and before many yeurs, in the States. | 
Our ancestors made compromises in the adop- | 
tion of the Constitution; their erity made | 
compromises in the admission of Missouri; and | 
again, on the tariff of 1833. And what have they | 
avevied us against the arrogance of the North ? | 
I call upon patriots from the North and the South, 
if they love this Union, as many profess here, to 
look at this matter as it is, and to exercise their 
oorenes Lo restore this ee to its original 
character; to cast out the poisonous h 
threatens its dissolution. is i 







| grant her demands. 


This whole thing of the “sovereign State || 


Territories | shall not || 


— 
20N- | 


| or the painted pictures of fanaticism, deter her || 
|| from her duty.“ | make no threats, except asa man | 
about to be assailed in his person, his rights, or his | 


| giments in the field from the district from whence | 


1} © will,” 


|| in on the following terms: ‘* That there are certain 


| * obtaining happiness and safety. 


But I could not be || | 
‘to them;” and “that the powers of the Govern- 


roposes to purchase nearly one- || 
| Williams had to leave Massachusetts for heresy, 


|| ment to favor religious sects or societies. 


_ cessary to their happiness; Rhode Island in the same | 
‘ || words with 
master, in the States. And above all, | am op- || whether the States have not sufficient justification, 
| or if they have net Pet, how soon they may have, | 


| to reassume their sovereignty. Should they see 
honor of the South, and instead of allaying the } eae 


it 


|, they thereby became the terms of all, and must 


| of the North. 
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But we hear on this floor that the South are ar- 
rogant, and the North (having all power) will not 
I ask, in what single instance, || 
since the establishment of this Confederacy, has 
the South ever demanded the establishment of a i 
single principle of doubtful constitutionality? And |) 

| 


\ 
{ 


who does not know that the arrogance always 

comes in every insidious form from the other end 

of the compass? and who does not feel that there | 
is double arrogance in the unfounded assertion? 
lt is with the North to determine whether the 
Union of our fathers shall stand or fall. She is 
now in the majority, and the destinies of the Union |, 
are in her hands. It is for the South to take care || 
of herself, according to her sovereign and consti- 
tutional rights, in the Union, if she can, out of it, 
if she must. Nor will the idle threats of arrogance, | 


honor. When wrong is attempted against me, | | 


will repel it; and, although I trust the conflict may || 
| never come, yet whenever force is attempted by | 
'the North against the rights of the South, headed 
even by colonels of militia covered over with glory | 





from the fields of Buena Vista, | promise them re- | 


[ come, amid whom I shall be found, though my 


sentiments of statesmen. Let those who threaten 
to coerce the South to depression and degradation, | 


| read the terms upon which the States came into || 
'i- || this Confederacy. 
zens could not be allowed in New Mexico to worship || 


Virginia, in her ratification of | 
the Constitution, declares ** that the powers granted | 


, ‘under the Constitution being derived from the peo- | 
man Catholic? Can any one believe that Ameri- || 


‘ple of the United States, may be resumed by them | 


| © whensoever the same shall be perverted to their || 


‘injury or oppression, and that every power not || 
‘granted thereby remains with them and at their | 
New York came in on these termsgex- || 
pressed in her articles of ratification, ‘* that all | 
‘ power is originally vested in and consequently de- || 
‘ rived from the people,” and “ that the powers of || 
‘government may be reassumed by the people 


‘ happiness;”’ and further, ‘* that no religious sect 


| 
|‘ whensoever it shall become necessary to their ] 
| © or society ought to be favored or established by || 


‘ law in preference to others.”” Rhode Island came 


‘natural rights of which mer, when they form a 
‘ social compact, cannot deprive or divest their pos- |) 
‘terity, among which “are the enjoyment of life | 
‘and liberty, with the means of acquiring, posses- || 
‘sing, and protecting property, ang purguing and | 

That all power || 
‘is naturally vested in, and consequently derived || 
‘from the people; that magistrates therefore are || 
‘ their trustees and agents, and at all times amenable || 


‘ment may be reassumed by the people, when- || 
‘ soever it may become necessary to their happiness.” | 
Rhode Island, doubtless recollecting that Roger 


added a strong clause against the right of Govern- | 
aAvOr | Thus |; 
we see Virginia reserved the right to reassume her | 


|| sovereignty whenever the same should be per- || 
of the committee expresses the existence of the || 


verted to her injury or oppression; New York re- || 


e t | served the right to reassume the powers granted || 
poses to insert the entering wedge in the abolition || 


to the Government, whenever it should become ne- 


New York. Let gentlemen reflect | 


fit to do so, there is no right on earth to prevent 
them. The States making these reservations were | 
admitted into the compact with these terms, and | 


innure to the benefit of all. 
_ Melancholy predictions have repeatedly been | 
indulged in on this floor, and perhaps by none 
more lavishly than the gentleman from Massachu- | 
setts, (Mr. Mawnn,] as to the condition of the 
South, should she withdraw from the Confedera- 
cy. He describes ‘he scenes of piracy, robbery, 
and plunder, that will be commen on her coast. 
I would not desire to see that necessity, nor will 
the South be in fault if it has fo come. " tt will be 
from a sense of the grossest injustice at the hands 
fam not one of those who would | 


seek the necessity, nor am I one of th 


|, Massachusetts will have much less 5 
_employment for her sailors aid me 


_may meet the fate of some of Massachuse 





| 








eee 


would shrink from the responsibility, thes who 
preservation may force us to that course. Nees 
it occur, however, it seems to me | can see ould 
distance a better destiny than that assigned " the 
gentleman. With a population of nine nil the 
hihabiting a country rich in every product no 
sary for the happiness of man—the day ma _ 
when her hills and her valleys will revouas — 
the anvil and the loom, whilst it may be ‘te 


hipping ang 
chanics, her 


Lowells be silenced, and the streets of he; vile 


lages grow green. 

That our coasts might be infested in, 
gree as the gentleman has described, | wil 
dertake to deny; but that those who at 


ome de. 
| NOL Up. 
tempt it 
tts’ 80ns 


recently in another holy crusade, | think quite 


as likely. 


“ CapTcre OF A Staver.—The American brig Lucy Ay 
of Boston, was captured on 20th February, 1850, jy bitineee 
7° 26 8., and longitude 12° 26 E., and taken to St. Hein, 
by H. B. M. steam sioop Rattler, Captain Cumming—, ter 
persons in the crew, thirty passengers, and five tandred 
and forty-seven slaves, viz: four hundred-and foriy-oy, 
males and one hundred and six females. At the tine of 
her capture, the Lucy Aun was commanded by John Hay. 
ilton. He, with the crew, were permitted to go on 
on the coast. 

‘There were also at St. Helena, the foll@wing nameq 
American vessels, condemned for being in the slave trade 
Bark Anne D. Richardson; bark Pilot, of Boston, bak 


Shure 


| Chester, (formerly a whaler.)” 


A word more to Massachusetts, and [ have 
done: She complains that South Carolina refuges 
her colored gentlemen and citizens the rights of 
citizens within the State, but confines them jy 
our ports until their vessels depart. We reply to 
Massachusetts, that negroes are not citizens accord- 
ing to our law, nor were they in Massachseus 
when we formed our association with her; and jf 
since that time, she may see fit to citizenize 
monkeys, it will furnish no reason why we should 
allow them such rights in the streets of Charleston. 
But in this complaint she again forgets what was 
done on this subject by her pilgrim fathers. Let her 
turn to her statute books, and find that by her law 
free negroes who ventured within her limits were 
not only confined to prevent them from mischief, 
but were, under certain regulations, also put to hard 
labor in their workhouses if, they refused to depart, 


| and whipped with stripes every ten days until they 


should leave the State.* South Carolina has not 
yet attained that refined system of cruelty; when- 
ever she does, then let Massachusetts complain. 
And | would say to Massachusetts as I say to the 
world, let us alone on this subject. . We feel capa- 
ble of taking care of ourselves, and we intend to 
do it. 


THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. CHARLES DURKEE, 


OF WISCONSIN. 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
Fray, June 7, 1850, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the President’s Message relating to 
California. 


Mr. DURKEE said: 

Mr. Cuaraman: We live in the most interesting 
period of the workl’s history. Revolutions and 
convulsions are moving the Old World, while 
general political agitation pervades the New. In 
both hemispheres the struggre is the same. Itis 
for constitutional liberty. There is a difference, 
however, in the modus operandi. On the other side 
of the Atlantic the struggle is one of physical force. 
Here it consiats of debates in our halls of legisle- 
tion, and discussions through the press, and amoug 
the people. 

This is as it should be. It will be recollected, 
that at the close of the sate war with ee. 
negotiating our treaty of peace, we pledged our- 
selves +e sar other that, if we t again, we 
would fight on Christian principles. Sir, | believe 
we are living up to the spirit of that treaty stip 
lation. The war now waged in these Hails, an! 
throughout the Republic, 


* See act of Massachusetts, March 1788. 


in my opinion, con- 
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jpeied on Christian priaciples, It is a movement 
afsel-examination. lc is a warfare between Truth 
‘Error—a contest between Liberty and Des- 
jem, It seeks information. It seeks to under- | 
aad principles, in order to the diffusion of knowl- | 
er Tt geeks to enlighten the people as to their | 
eg and responsibilities. 
Wocioas Sarit! How much more honorable | 
and becoming an enlightened people, than the | 
yicked Florida war, where we fought with the 
eapons of death against a savage people. [t was | 
there where the Armeric&n name was disgraced, by 
shamelessly violating the flag of truce in the | 
gizare of the noble-hearted Osceola—to which | 
shoald be added the cost of thousands of lives | 
yenched in blood, and forty millions of treasure 
gorse than wasted! ‘The Mexican war was sim- 
jar in its origin, but more vast in extent, and in 
its enormities. . 
Thank Heaven, Mr. Chairman, these revolting | 
seones have ceased. We have passed to a more 
pleasing contest. And what more interesting spec- 
tacle could we behold than that before us? Here 
the representatives of thirty sovereign States are 
discussing the great principles of free government 
' the duties and responsibilities of nations. 
Sir, it was said by a distinguished statesman, | 
ona very interesting Occasion, that when the peo- | 
ple weep at the loss of the founders of the Repub- | 





edge. 





lic, it gives evidence that the Republic itself will || 


become immortal. Notwithstanding the present 
appearance in our political atmosphere may seem | 
tosome alarming, to me it indicates that we have | 
already entered upon the career of immortality. | 
Mr. Chairman, we have entered a wide, as well | 
as an important field, in this long and protracted 


discussion of the rights of American citizens. || 1 
|| tis corporation, without first obtaning a license therefur, 


This struggle may be considered the second Ameri- 
can Revolution. It is not, as many have stated, | 
sectional; nor is it merely the question of African | 
slavery that we areconsidering. It isa reiteration | 
of the principles of the Declaration of American 
Independence; it is the sending forth of the great | 

rinciple of reform from the bosom of humanity. 
I seeks to redeem the eight hundred millions that 
are now crushed under the iror heel of Despotism 
in a variety of forms. It is what Mr. Jefferson 
foresaw in making the following remark : “*When 
‘the war is over, and freedom won, people must 
‘make anew declaration. They must declare the 


‘rights of man, the individual, sacred above all craft | 


‘in priesthood or government. They must, at one 
‘blow, put an end to all the trickery of English 
‘law, which is garnered ap in the charnel of ages, 
‘binding the heart and will with hes. They must 
‘ perpetuate republican truth, by making the home- 
‘stead of every man a holy thing, which no law 
‘can touch, no juggle wrest from his wife and chil- 
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Question—Mr. Durkee. 


The California 


concluding language of Mr. Cray. But, if we 
attempt to discuss reform principles at home, the | 
| country is at once in great danger. Public discus- | 
sion and political agitation must be suppressed. 
Why, sir, agitation is the life ofa Republic. It 
| is the very element that distinguishes a free gov- | 
| ernment from a despotism! The human mind is || 
an active principle, and, unless it be constantly en- 
| listed by the spirit of progress, it will be sure to 
| move in a retrogressive direction. It carnot stand 
/ still. Then let us continue to agitate the public 





| . . . 
|| mind in regard to every wrong, until all the evils 


| that afflict us are redressed, and our beloved coun- 
| tey rescued from the cruel hand of Oppression. 
Let us, Mr. Chairman, look back at some of the 
| great evils that have grown upon us in the ab#tnce 
of free discussion, and which, we are told, now 
| threaten the very existence of the Republic. There 
| are those now who deny the principles of the Dec- 
| laration of Independence. 
| some such in this hall. Slavery, which was once 
| universally considered a vice, is now advocated as 
| & Virtue—nay,a religious institution. ‘The slaves, 
| in Our own country, have increased from five hun- 
| dred thousand to three millions! Deeds that we 
| have made piracy upon our statute books, are now 
licensed by this Government in this national Dis- 


|| trict. Here, for the sum of four hundred dollars 


| a year, you can carry on, as others are now doing, 

und€r the very shadow of this Capitol, a traffic in 

| the bodies and souls of men, women, and chil- 

| dren. 

| Let me read a few extracts from laws for whose 

| conunuance-a single hour, you and I, Mr. Chair- 
man, are responsible: 


| ‘After the first of August next, it shall not be lawful for 
any person to trade or tratiic in slaves, within the limits of 


as hereinatter provided, from the Mayor, (who is hereby au- 
thorized to issue the same, to be and remain in force tor the 
| term of one year,) for which the following tax sha | be pand 
| at the time of mukmg the same, viz: for a license to trade 
| or traffic in siuves for profit, whether as agent or otherwise, 


|| four hundred doliars ! *? 


Here are two others relating to the criminal 
| jurisprudence of our Republic: 

‘If any slave shall happen to be slain for refusing to eur- 
render timsell or heraelt contrary to law, or in uniawtully 
resisting any officer or other person whe shail apprehend or 
endeavor to apprehend such slave, such officer or other 
| person, so killing such slave, shall be indemnified from any 
prosecution tor such killing.” 


The following relates to punishing slaves guilty 
of arson: 

‘When any negio, or other slave, shall be convicted by 
confession or vei dict of a jury, of any petit reason, or burn- 
ing of dwelling-liouses, it shall be lawiul for the justices, 
| before whom such conviction shall be, to give judgment 
| against such negro or oulier slave, to have the right hond cut 
| off, tohe hunged in the usuvl manner, the head severed from 
| the body, the body divided intu four quarters, the head und 
quarters set up in the most pubsic pluce where such fuct was 











‘dren! Until this is done, the revolution will 
‘have been fonght in vain.’’. 

These principles, Mr. Chairman, the champions 
of Land Reform have been diffusing through all 
the States with unparalleled. success. The young 
State of Wisconsin, which it is my lot to repre- 
sent in part on this floor, and several other States, 
haveembraced them. The American is beginning 
to understand these principles as in holy eonso- 
nance with the objects of civil government, which 
is nota chess-board for political gamblers, but a 
divine principle, that seeks to enlighten the igno- 
rant and protect the weak. But the progress 
we have already made, and the prospect in the still 
more glorious future, has greatly alarmed the lead- 
ers of the old politicians. Just as the Republic 
begins to use its arms, its legs, and its reasoning 
faculties, the ery is * dissolution of the Union.’ 
A general conflagration suddenly threatens the Re- 
public. Then agitation must cease—in vestigation 
must be suppressed by administering an opiate 
in the form of a compromise. Why, sir, these 
gentlemen were not alarmed for the welfare of our 
ie the ‘‘ agitation” of the Mexican war, 
hotwithstanding its bloody terrors! Hear the re- 
marks of a distinguished statesman at Lexington, 

entucky. He said: “This war is unlike that 
‘of 1812 That was a war of defenve—this is & war 
‘ of aggression, highly dffensive on our park The 
‘Mexicans are fighting for their homes and fire- 
‘sides!”? Yet, if 
object it shall be 
cruel and 
its 


x 


Congress would only say for what 

, no matter if it was 
unjust, the whole nation should give it 
support! Such was in substance the 


| comunitted.”? 
| A law, still in foree here, requires every free 
| black, or mulatto person, to prove his freedom, or 
| be-committed to prison and sold for the jail fees ! 
| Citizens of the free States who have contributed, 
| by their votes, to the election of our President, if 
their complexion happens to be dark, are liable to 
the penalty of this law, unless they can produce a 
| certificate of their freedom from some oppressor 
who has subverted the government of God, Yes, 
under the process of laws wuthorized by this Govy- 
| ernment, he is liable to be sold into slavery, _ 
| These, sir, are some of the fruits of non-agita- 
|| tion. Their. growth in the very heart of the Re- 
| public, has weakened our political fabric, and 
\\ poisoned the moral, sensibiluies of the nation. 
Bee the effects on our navy in the degradation of 
| American seamen, with the disgraceful “ cat!’ 
i Behold our conduct toward the poor Indian. 
|| Watch its effects on the political parties of our 
|| country, and even on our diplomatic relations. 
|| We have employed our greatest talents in endeav- 
|| oring to incorporate into international law the 
| ent of slavery, and thereby have disgraced 
| the Republic in the eyes of Europeans. We have 
just terminated the appalling scenes of a bloody and 
cruel war, carried on against a sister Republic that 
was emerging: from a state of ignorance and super- 
stition, and beginning to imitau: us in se'f-govern- 
ment—a people who had been already sufficiently 
tortured by political demagogues and military 
chieftains; and we are now striving tp forge chaims 
of slavery for present and yet unborn millions by 





| 
i 
| 





|| domestic despotism. 
It pains me to find || 


the organization of pro-siavery governments over 
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the territories acquired by that very war, Weare 
urged to grant new facilities for the arrest of the 
panting fugitive, who is seeking for freedom, and 
his return to a state of cruel, life-long bondage! 
Mr. Chairman, these are some of the great na- 
tional vices that have justly caused agitation 
throughout the whole Confederacy. The attention 
of the American people has been arrested by the 
heroism of noble pioneers in the cause of the op- 
pressed. ‘hey feel deeply grieved At these out- 
ruges committed against their countrymen, which 
demand redress at our hands, and a guarantee 
against the future. Yet we are bidden by distin- 
guished men to hush! hush !—you must not agitate 
the country with these fanatical questions! We are 
further told that we have a great mission abroad, 
in order to divert our minds fro:n wrongs at home ! 
Sir, | brand this cry with hypocrisy. Look at our 
We have draw n a geograph- 
ical line, and said, in our statute books, if any man 


shall dare to kidnap and sell his brother on the 


one side, he shall be considered a pirate, and be 
| hung up to the yard-arm; but, on the other, even 
in the very heart of the Republic, if he will pay 
four hundred dollars a year, he may commit the 
worst of piracy with impunity! This is Amer- 
ican law—the law of this ‘glorious Union,” 


| which boasts of its justice, its equality, and frater- 


nity. Yes, sir, this, I am sorry to say, seems to 
be our highest conception of moral consistency! 

A member of this House—l mean the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. McLaxe}]—said he did 
not believe the Union could exist, if the great 
body of the northern representatives come here 
complaining that slavery was a national disgrace 
and a moral wrong. Mr, Chairman, | understand 
that one of the paramount objects, gained by ea- 
tablishing a Federal Legislature, was, free discus- 
sion on all proper subjects of legislation, directly 
or indirectly connected with the General Govern- 
ment, not even excluding the Constitution itself; 
and let me say, once for all, that when free debate, 
conducted in a courteous manner, with reference 
to any wrong existing in our common country, 
shall tend to dissolve the Union, | shall be ready 
to say, let it be dissolved! 4 shall not consent to 
have a padlock put upon my lips under any such 
plea! A union that isa barrier to free discussion, 
which is one of the legitimate means of progress 

, and reform, is a union of bigotry and superstition; 
| a union of arrogance and cowardice, alike at war 
with reasonand humanity. Sir, this silly talk and 
these threats of dissolving the Union of these 
States, is not respectful to the understanding of the 
people. The Union that holds us together, is 
of a much higher character than siavery. If it 
were not, my prayer would be that it be blown to 
the four winds of heaven! Yes, sir, it is a union 
of intelligence. It is a union of consanguinity, lt 
is a union bound with the strong tics of social, po- 
| litical, and commercial interests. It is a union 
wherein the more human frailties are discussed, 
and the wrongs that tend to weaken it are con- 
demned, the stronger will it be. 
| Me. Chairman, we have heard a great deal said 
during the last few months, in this Hall, about set- 
| tling the difficulties that now agitate Congress and 
| the country. Various projects of compromise and 
concessions have been ptopaers. Why, there is 
but one way to settle this matter, and that is to 
| cease to do wrong and learn to do right. Take 
off the handcuffs and fetters, and expunge from our 
| statute books the barbarous laws that deprive sev- 
| eral thousands of American citizens of their God- 
| given rights! Sir, what would gentlemen think, 
| if their own dear wives and children were wrested 
| from them without any charge of crime? Could 
| your sympathy be suppressed in order to have the 
| difficulty compromised ? Would you be willing 
to compromise, and feel satisfied to have only a part 
'| of your family restored? Or, if it was but one of 
|| your children that was taken, would you be wil- 
'| ling to have that child divided? No, you would 
i} reject any such proposition with indignation ! 
i 


our affection could not be annihilated by any 

| legislative act, Neither can the dearest’ sympa- 
} thies of the natiow’s heart be driven out by any 
act of Congress. Sir, we appear, like children, 
unmindful of.the age in which we live, when we 
| make such foolish propositions! 





Sir, you May pass your compromise bill— 
which is well named, because it compromises 
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the integrity of the American character, while sa- | read an extract from his eloquent speech delivered || fizhtin bate, wi hout subjecti —e 


trificing the interests of humanity—and you may || in Faneuil Hail, August 2, 1826, in commemora- 
add tw it (what will be looked upon by foreign ma- || tion of the lives and services 0:1 John Adams and 
tions as a bribe) the sum of ten millions of dollars || Thomas Jefferson. Speaking of the eloquence of 
to pay for Texas scrip, now in the hands of spec: Mr. Adams in advocating the cause of freedom, 
ulators, worth but one million, and you will be- || he said: ‘* True eloquence does not consist in 
hold it swallowed up by the indignation of the | ‘ speech. . ° ° e ° , 


} 


ople, quicker than were the rods of the ancient || ‘ ‘lhe graces taught in the schools, the costly orna- 
gy ptian conjurers ! | * ments and studied contrivances of speech, shock 
Bat, sir, with a full knowledge of all .our na- || ‘and disgust men, when their own hives and the 
tional frailties, and the strong indications of the * fate of their wives, their children, and their coun- 
eople toward reforms much needed, we have || ‘try, hang on the decision of the hour. Then 
heard stated on this floor, that, unless the Federal || ‘ words have lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and 
Government shall tolerate and protect slavery || ‘ claborate oratory contempuble. Even genius 
wherever it has jurisdiction, its functions shalk be || ‘ itseit then feels rebuked and subdued as in the 
arrested by a one-fifth rule! 1 allude to the decla~ || ‘ présence of mgher qualities. ‘Then patriotism is 
ration of the honorable gentleman from North || ‘eloquent—then seif-devotion is eloquent—-the 
Carolina, [Mr. Cuineman.] This seems to be his || ‘ clear conception oul-running the deductions uf logie— 
notion, that a minority has a right to do whatever || ‘ ‘ie high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntiess 
would be nght for amajority to do; and asseming, || ‘ Spirit speaking on the tongue, beaming from the 
as he does, that the minority has a political right | ‘eye, informimg every feature, and urging the 
to judge as to what would be right for the major- || ‘uhole man onward, right onward, to his object. 
ity, he virtually repudiates the Democratic principle || ‘ ‘This is eloquence, or, rather, ut is something greater 
of the majority’s right to control. Why, sir, || ‘ and higher than all eloquence—it is acuon, noble, 
Nicholas of Russia would need no stronger ar- | ‘ Sublime, godlike action.”’ 
gument than this to sustain what he claims to bea |) _‘I'hese, Mr. Chairman, were the free-soil prin- 
divine right—the sole right to govern an empire. || ciples of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Bat, sir, notwithstanding the gentleman may be || their compatriots of 1776. ‘They are the free-soil 
honest in his views, it looks to me extremely ar- | principles of 1350. ‘hey are not merely a theory 
rogant and disrespectful to Congress. 1 do not |) without action, They unite both with fratern™ ar- 
believe the southern sepresentation generally sym- || fecuon—the highest principle of our nature. They 
pa hize with him in what appears to be his settled || propose means to ends—the deliverance of our 
purpose. Why, Mr. Chairman, if | thought the \ country and our countrymen from oppression. 
American Congress was about to so far degrade | They practically acknowledge the great (ruth, that 
itself as to yield to this principle, and that the peo- || God has made of one blood all nations of men tu 
ple would raufy it, | would expunge the Declara- || dwell on all the face of the earth. But, alas! with 
tion of Independence, wrap the Repub.ic in the || some of our public men how things have changed ! 
winding-sheet of death, and consign it to the tomb || In eighteen hundred and twenty-six, the cause of 
of oblivion! || liberty was clearer than reasuu. Now, itis * fa- 
If the fondest hopes of Washington, Adams, || naticism”’ to believe it deductible from reason. No 
Hancock, Jefferson, and Lafayetie, are to be thus wonder we have heard the exclamations—** Where 
blasted, und the grand experiment of self-govern- || am J,’’ and ‘where shall I go?” 
ment is to fail, the quicker it is known the better!|) Sir, | bave said this much in our own defence 
lt should be known to the struggling masses of the || against the charges of the Massachuseits Senator, 
Old World, who are watching our experiment so || (Mr. Wester.) | will now dismiss the subject 
anxiously and hopefully. ‘They should notlonger || vy asking bim a quesuion, if he will conde- 
be misled. But, sir, | have no such fears, es- || ascend to answer it. After we have paid two 
pecially when | hear other high-minded southern || hundred millions of dollars to expatriate the free 
men say, that they are willing to discuss the sub- || blacks of our country, abandoned the Wilmot pro- 
ject of slavery, and, if it be wrong, to let it fall. || viso, and created four new slave States from Texas, 
Mr. Chairman, the position of the Free-Soilers || and expended all our energiesin catching runaway 
is attacked by two classes of politicians. One is slaves, how much moral furce will be lett to remove 
| 





composed of the old political leaders, whose prin- || the evils of slavery and other public crimes that af- 
cipal arguments are cant words. They cry * fa- || flictourcountry? ‘I'his, 1 presume, can be solved 
naticiam,’’ and threaten “dissolution of the || with mathemaucal precision, if the more abstruse 
Union”’—a sagt of “ mad-dog’”’ cry. Why do || question cannot, viz: the right a man has /o himself. 
they not meet us in debate, and show, by argu- |) When this is satistacturiiy answered, we shail 
ment, the soundness of their principles and the || have more confidence in the distinguished Senator 
fallacy of ours ?—show, if they can, that theirs are || as an expounder of the Scriptures, not to say an 
in harmony with the great principles of progress || expounder of the Constituuon and a political guide 
and reform? There is, however, Mr. Chairman, || in the affairs of State. 

one exception in this respect among their * lead-|| Mr. Chafrman, there are some other politiéal 
ers.”’ ‘Phe distinguished Senator from Massachu- || creeds and rules brought forward here, conceruing 
setts, [Mr. Wesster,) has undertaken to show |) which i would like to say a word. | aliude to 
that both the measures and coniuct of a certain | the doctrines promulgated by the gentleman from 
class (meaning, | suppose, the Anti-slavery and || New York, {Mr. Duer,} and the gentieman from 
Free-Soil men) are highly prejudicial to the inter- Pennsylvania, (Mr. Ross.) ‘The geuvtieman from 
ests of the slave and the cause of liberty through- || New York lays down a principle, in a speech 
out the Union. One of the principal charges that he recently delivered in this hail, that com- 
which he prefers against us is, that we make too || pletely annihilates individuality by consigning the 
bread a distinction between right aad wrong. An- || conscience to the control of a majority in all ques- 
other is, that we are impatient men—too impatient, || tions of right and wrong cunnected with the politi 
always, to give heed to the admonition of St. Paul, || cai affairs of our country. Speaking of our duties 
* that we are not to do evil that good may come’? || under the extradition clause of our Constituuon, 
—-too impatient to wait for the slow progress of || he says: 

moral causes in the improvement of mankind. In « I do not doubt, sir, that there are good men strongly op- 
ie: bill of indictment he has one other complaint: posed to slavery, and as strongly atticned to the Union, dud 
tis said we deal with morals as with mithemat- || who desire to discharge their ouligations to God and to wan, 


j is ri . || who are disturbed with scruples as to their duties under the 
joa, ind Shek We Cink what W Fight May Se Ue provisions of the Constitution, There is something strongly 


tinguished from what is wrong with the precision || fepaguant tw their feelings in the arrest and surrender ot a 
of an algebraic equation. Well, Mr. Chairman, || fugiive, not from jasuck, but from servitude. 1, respect 
‘we do think the questions of morals, when applied |) such scruples. I taink, however, teat they have their ori- 


u partly in an error as t) the character of the consututional 
to freedom and siavery, are more clear than ony, Se eniens and partly in a shallow philosophy, that con- 


question in algebra. he former requires the slow || fyses the boundaries that separal- the acts of witch private 
process of reason, the latter are self-evident— || covscience is the guide from those whieh fall withia the 
Springing instantaneously from our moral con- || province of Anpeety wee any apie esctiririg 
sciousness, Wonderful charge! ‘The Free-Soil || rae ey tanctions, wicdieuce ts duce This. We a 
men may feel proud of such a coming || duty enjoined upon us equally by reason aud christianity. 
from their most distinguished political opponents || It is not a harder thing to greed a fugitive slave, than to 
in this great controversy. But the time has been || hang ea inangpnt mans Yet, mere tne question o¢ gull o 
he phe cause of civil liberty was better undor- |) seriped forms, it ie the duty Of the sheriff to exeéate the 

» even by the cpidiplaltingt himself. Let me |!-sentence ofthe law. Equally ie it the duty of a soldier 10 





. toa 
te judgment of his Gaveranday in eeloun = on” 


wise, i! every individeal were to sit i ws 
of bis Government, and to obey or ee “et tet 


notions of what the law ought to be; we aoeie oe 10 hig 


‘o anarchy at home, and be undefended against eget 
*si0g 


from abroad.’ 


Sir, I look upon this kind of sophis 
pernicious than the open addnenty  f on a 
despotism. Itamounts to this: You "ie coms 
any crime, even murder itself, if you only .o 
majority's sanciion to protect you in it under > 
forms of law! Sir, | wish4o enter my most go) 
protest against this idea of committing oy, oe 
sciences to the care of others. It is at vision Z 
with religion and common sense! Christiana’ 
inculeates our submission to wrongs inflicted b 
invariably forbids, our inflicting wrones a 
others, even should the civil law require it, The 
gentleman’s philosophy reminds me of. an aoe 
dote that was*told of a slave who was seen oak. 
ing in the rain with his hat under his arm, ae 
accosted by some one who inquired why he dig 
not wear his hat on his head, he replied that his 
hat was his own, but that his head was hia mas. 
ter’s. So it is with ums class of political philosy. 
phers. Their conaciences—their very souls— 
belong to their party, if their party be in power; 
otherwise to the party of their political opponenis 
who happen to be in the ascendency! Under this 
rule our own Washingtons and Jackaons an 
Jeffersons, the Mitchells and O’Briens of down. 
trodden Ireland, the Kossuths and Ujhazys of 
Hungary, would be stamped as counterfeiis—tfo; 
they only submitted to that Which was right 
scouting the standard thus sought to be furnisived 
for their consciences! Sir, these are not the ep. 
lightened sentiments of Christianity. They belong 
to the Heathen—the religion of the Brahmins. 
Let me here read a short extract from their creed: 
“* Whoever desires to be happy, must constantly 
‘endeavor to conquer himseli, and become like 
‘the original essence, To accomplish this he 
‘must accustom himself not to act, think, feel, 
‘or desire.’ Their directions, on this head, were 
summed up in this precept: ** Endeavor to annihi- 
‘ late thyself; for as soon as thou ceasest to be thy- 
‘ self, thou becomest one with God, and returnest 
‘into his being.” Wath politicians, whose alle- 
giance is stronger to party than to correct princi- 
ple, it should read thus: ** Thou becomest one with 
thy party, and returnest into its being!’’ Sir, shall 
we agennen mere dulomatons, or shall we continue 
men 

I have dwelt longer than I intended upon this 
sentiment of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Duer,]} because, in this age of degeneracy, it isa 
prevailing error that we have a licence to violate 
the laws of God, in public life, which we have not 
in private—as if our political life could be separ- 
ated from our private, and the one be set above the 
other. 

Let me now, Mr. Chairman, advert to the Dem- 
ocrauic ereed of 1844, advocated a few days since 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Ross.} 
lt is briefly expressed in the sentiment that Cov- 
gress has no right to do indirectly what it has 
not the power to do directly. Monstrous doc- 
trine! It reaches back into the dark ages. [1 isa 
regular pro-slavery creed of the worst kind—just 
such a sentiment as is necessary to perpetuate 
slave institutions. It operates like this; While 
South Carolina hangs for stealing, and Louisiana 
for a mere blow, as in the case of theslave Pauline, 
Congress must not repudiate nor disparage any 
such punishment in the District of Columbia, ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s logic, because it will 
have a tendency to reform the criminal jurispru- 
dence of these two States, and thus do indirecily 
what it has not the power to do directly. In other 
words, we have no right to teach by example! 
So of the slave trade, gambling, or any other vice 
that may be practiced in any of the Stes. It 
must not be suppressed here, because it will have 
a tendency, indirectly, to abolish the same vice 
in the States! This creed presupposes that we 
have no political rights except what have been 
conferred by the Constitétion; w the Con- 
stitution was formed to proleet all the rights given 
us by God. Seeing, then, that the General Gov- 
ernment under this creed cannot teach by exam- 
ple, and yet, as we are told, has a great mission 
abroad, 1 suppose it can proceed ia no other way, 
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under the war power. It comes to this, 

that the great ** mission” assigned to us in 
tems veneration of the world, is to be fulfilled by 
the ong iniquity at home and aggression abroad ! 
Pais certainly would be doing what We have a 
ant to do, “* directly under the war power, dele- 
eg to the General Government in the Constitu- 
cof the United States.”” But does its directness 


ke it right? : 

gir, looking at these flimsy arguments, and the 
gery singular attitude of the old political parties, 
ho can wonder at this frank admission of the 
vitieman from Tennessee, (Mr. Ewine,] a few 
days since, in a speech delivered on this floor? 


He said : 

«ftisa matter of astonishment to me that the Whigs 
ad Democrats, the members of the true national parties, 
o not perceive the danger of leaving these territorial ques- 
inns open for another canvass before the people. Itisas 
clear as the noonday sin, that unless this agitation shall he 
quitted in some reason ible time, they will both be ingulfed 
in the abyss ofabolitionism. That party is aggressive in its 
character, new in its organization, and resting its basis, ap- 

rently, on religion and morality. The party questions 
whieh ‘formerly separated the two national parties, have 
pearly spent their force, and, while in this demoralized con- 
dition, the new army Of Free-Soilism is thundering on the 
fuk of either diuision! The de-tiny of the old parties is 
certain, unless they overturn the base of abolitionism by an 
extinction of the material from which it is formed.” 


except 


Sir, [ think the gentleman very frank and truth- 
ful in this admission that they have exhausted 
their old issues, and are now “demoralized.” 
The only real party issue that | have noticed du- 
ring the whole session, has been the appointment 
of committees to look after each other’s past profli- 
gacy and extravagance, although they seem to 
keep up a farcical line of division in name merely. 
Iris evident to every observant mind, that in our 

litical affairs we are now in a state of transition. 
The pressure of the age is forcing us into new po- 
silions. We are obliged to take sides on the great 
question of questions—THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 
No compromise measure, even should one pass, 
can possibly prevent it! 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have said there were two 
classes of our political opponents in this .contro- 
versy. Having noticed briefly the views of one 
class, | will now say a few words of the other. 
These gentlemen seem to be honest and bold, and 
believe that slavéry is a proper institution, not in- 
compatible with Christianity. This sentiment, 
Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, is a great error. 
But, while | say this, | must confess that they 
deccupy much more consistent ground than other 
gentlemen, who have seats on this floor, who ad- 
mit slavery to be wrong, and eharge the sin upon 
our southern brethren, while they, at the same 
lime, offer to go into partnership with them under 
« contract of compromise! Let me ask such 
gentlemen how they expect to convince their op- 
ponents that they are wrong, when their own 
practice denies their sincerity? Many southern 
gentlemen believe the principles they contehd for 
are right. Hence they refuse to compromise. Sir, 
Ll admire their firmness. Itis to the boldness of 
this class, and to the firmness of the Free-Soilers, 
the country is to look for deliverance. They pos- 
sess individuality and firmness—essential attributes 
for the promotion of knowledge and civilization. 
This class of southerners are fair and honorable 
in discussing the matter in dispute. They meet 
us fairly, in open debate, and say, if slavery can- 
Pe bear the test of reason and argument, let it 
all.” 

Here let me say, that I was highly pleased the 
other day, ‘in the Senate, while listening to one 
of the Senators from Louisiana, {Mr. Sovxe,] 
who remarked that he did not say it would be a 
sufficient cause for the dissolution of the Union, if 
the Wilmot proviso should be adopted; but, while 
he believed it wrong, he thought it more honora- 
ble to meet the question boldly, rather than to 
shrink from the contest by omni int a 
mase of princi compromise full of ambiguity 

and difficulty itself; heeds oven should he fall in the 
Straggle, he would fall contending for his rights 
and the honor of his State—that there would be a 
moral grandeur in the résignation to such a fate, 
igher than a codperation with the measure 
then before the Senate. 

Here, sir, are brought to view some of the high- 


est attributes of the human mind, individuality of 


character and integrity of purpose. The absence 


~ 








| lation between man and man, in the teachings of the 





| * Love thy neighbor as thyself.”” On this great prin- | 
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of only one other cardinal principle, in my opin- | 
ion, mars the symmetry and perfection of charac- || 
ter desplayed in the position occumed by that dis- | 
tinguished Senator. | look upon him, and many || 
other southern members of Congress, as 1 do on | 
Saul of Tarsus, while he was being educated at || 
the feet of Gamaliel. I hope to see them standing || 
hereafter, as Paul, the great Apostle of the Gen- |) 
tiles, after he finished his collegiate studies in the || 
third heavens. Their generous impulses and frank- || 
ness of character admirably qualify them to be- || 
come pioneers in the cause of civil liberty through- || 
out the world. This will be, after they shall have | 
made the discovery that God is no respecter of || 
persons, and that our highest enjoyment is found | 
in seeking the elevation of the entire human 
race. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] ] 
thinks slavery a social and religious blessing. The | 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Aston] quotes || 
Scripture, under the old and new dispensation, to || 
prove it. All I have to say in reply to his argu- || 





| 





ments is this: that even if the Jews did maintain || 
slavery, you might now, with as much propriety, || 
revive the law that required a person to be stoned || 


where Christ enjoined servants to be obedient to || 
their masters, (taking it for granted, for argument’s | 


to death for picking up sticks on the Sabbath day. 
As regards his quotation from the New Testament, | 





justifies the offender who strikes you. 


{[Mr. Wessrer] has also volunteered with his | 
correspondent, Commodore, Stockton, to submit 
scriptural arguments for the justification of slave- 
ry. He has given us what | consider a techni- | 
cal argument, to show that the Christian religion 
favors the continuance of slavery. He tells us | 
that, * at the introduction of Christianity, the Ro- | 
man world was full of slaves; and | suppose 
there is to be found no injunction against that re- 


Gospel of Christ, or of any of his Apostles.” 
Now, in reply to this, it is sufficient to say, that 
this argument proves too much. It would justify 
highway robbery, arson, and a great many other 
crimes not specifically forbidden by Christ. He 
twught by inculcating great cardinal principles, 
such as, Do unto others as you would have them | 
do unto you; be no respector of persons; and, as 

one of the Aposiles has very laconically said, the 

whole duty of man is expressed in one word, viz: | 


ciple of benevolence, we are assured, hang the law | 
and the prophets. 

Commodore Stockton’s argument, Mr. Chair- 
man, you have doubtless read, as it has been pub- | 
lished and furnished, in pamphiet form, to the mem- 
bers of this House. The substance of it is this: 
that God has abandoned Africa; and, the slave- 
trader being more merciful, has stepped in to give 


that these servants were slaves, ) it does not || eries of the age. 
justily slavery any more than the injunction, * if || 
you are struck on one cheek, turn the other also,” || carry 





relief; since on the whole, as he says, the siave is 
better off here, safer, and happier, than he would 
have been in his own’country! Again, he 
says: We must not do evil that good may 
come; while in the same treatise, he quotes the 
conduct of Joseph’s brethren, in selling him 
into Egypt, to justify slavery! All i have to 
say in relation to this Commodorean sentiment is, 
that { think it very bad theoiogy. It may not be 
improper for me, here, to remind the friends of 
this “‘peculiar institution,’’ that, in making so good 
a thing of slavery, by calling it a ** religious insti- 
tution,’’ you will be likely to defeat the passage 
of the bitl, now reported in the Senate, * providing. 
for the arrest and rendition of fugitive slaves;”’ 
as Co has no power to return members of 
any religious communion from one State to an- 
other, or pass any law supporting religious estab- 
lishments in any whatever. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if this be religion, it must 
be the religion of the Heathen. In fact, there isa 
striking resemblance. In obedience to the one 
case, the infant mind is quenched by throwing 
little whildren into the Ganges; in the other, the 
mind is quenched in the turbid sea of slavery. 
The southern municipal laws forbid the education 
folly partied, ia ondat 40 spesutiary profi. 
fu » ino to @ pecuniary profit. 
Sir, let me say, in all kindness to these gentiemen, 
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| that I think this is a false religion—a religion that 


leads down to the chambers of death, 

In discussing the subject of slavery, I have 
thought we do not keep sufficiently in view the 
great object of human existence. The remarks 
of my honorable friend from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Oxr,] and the remarks made, in the early part of 
the session by the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Jounson,] warrant this conclu- 
sion. They have both dwelt, with great emphasis, 
on the pecuniary advantages of this institution, 
both to the North and South, in the increased pro- 
ductions of labor, and the mutual advantages of 
trade—that in a state of slavery we can acquire 
property faster than we can in a state of freedom. 
Now, | am willing to admit that the acquisition 
vf wealth is proper. The Constitution protects it, 
but it should be regarded as a means to an end, 
The highest object of a good goverriment is the 
moral and intellectual development of the people 
it seeks to govern. Were | to ask the question, 
** What is man?’ I should expect the same an- 
swer that was given anciently—that he was crea- 
ted but ‘*a little Jower than the angels, and 
crowned with glory and honor and immortality !” 

What, sir, is man, under our own observation? 
He is no less grand and powerful as we see him 
now. His genius is stamped on everything around 
us—in all the multiplied inventions and discov- 
We see him riding upon thé 
wings Of the wind, commanding the lightning to 
his messages across the continent, which 


| instantly obeys him! Not content with the analy- 


The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts | 
1] 
| higher researches, he travels onward to the fixed 


| stars, his mind expanding as it goes upward! 


sis of Earth, he ascends to other syatems, and 
dwells among the planets. Resolved on still 


| What, then, must be the crime of dragging him 
| down from these sublime heights of progress into 
| slavery for life—and this for mere pecuniary gain? 
| Sir, you may take from him his wife, his chil- 
| dren, and friends, and put handcuffs on his wrists 
| and fetters on his feet, and brand him as ‘your 
property, after having so classed him in your 
| statute books, in violation of the Constitution; yet 
| he is still a man—he is still our brother. 
Mr. Chairman, can it be possible that the Con- 





|| gress of this great Republic os to pervert 
C 


| its powers by forging chains for millions yet un+ 
| born, by opening new fields and markets for sla- 
| very ? God forbid that it should be so! But, if it is 
| so to be, let-me say to you all, Gentlemen of the 
| House of Representatives of this American Con- 
| gress, be not deceived. God is not to be mocked. 
| If we sow the storm of cruelty and oppression, we 


| must reap the whirlwind of woe and tribulation. 


| But, sir, | am dwelling too long on these interest- 
| ing topics. I must pass on. 
| It has been stated on this floor, by an honorable, 


|| gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. Green,] that our 


Government was founded in slavery. He saya, 
|“ my purpose is not :o add fuel to the flames that 
| already threaten to envelop us in one general con- 
flagration.”” I wish to say, sir, for the relief of 
this gentleman's fears, who thinks the Republi¢ 
| is about to be reduced to ashes, that he must have 
| made a mistake in his reading—that he has taken 

the history of the Barbary States for that of the 
United States. The former, | believe, were founded 
in slavery; and, in the progress of their piratical 
warfare, they captured our American seamen in 
the Mediterranean, and sold them as slaves. But 
there is one fact which he ought to remember, and 
that is, that slavery was not then considered a re- 
ligious institution. If it had been, we should have 
thought the engagement in the Mediterranean 
between the fleets of Decatur and Hammadi, whieh 
settled this matter, a strange sort of ‘* commu- 
nion.’’ One other incident it would be well for us 
to remember. In the adjustment of that diffieulty, 
full liberty was restored to the slaves, and, instead 
of slaveholders being rewarded for their crimes, 
they were compelled to make compensation for 
past injuries, and to give a bond for their good 
behavior in the future. 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, pass to -« considéra- 
tion of the Constitution as relating to this sulject. 
It was well said, the other day, by. the great 
champion of the Constitution, in the other end of 
the Capitol, that this instrument made no provis- 
ion for the delivery of fugitive slaves, and the éx- 
tradition clause provides only for apprentices atid 
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minors bound to service or labor. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
maleate taurine ath recente 

ifornia Question—Mr. Durkee. 
We are, there- } in ignorance and slavéry, is an argument itself | ning between Panama and San F 


The 


fore, obliged to go out of the literal construction of | against slavery. ‘The other clause touching insur- 
the Constitution into an equity view in order to 


reach the slave. 
to al! the parties concerned? In order to answer 
this question, we must look at the circumstances 
that surrounded this whole controversy at the 
time the convention was acting on this subject. In 
doing eo, we find, as the Senator referred to (Mr. 
Wessrer] further stated, that the southern States 
were anti-slavery in tendency, and encouraging 
emancipation as fast as it was deemed practicable 


What, then, is equity in relation | 


rections is equally applicable to free as well as 
slave States. ‘I'he Constitution, in order to be pro- 


slavery, should hold the Federal Government re- 


| 


| remaining clause claimed as supporting slavery. |) 
| I refer to the one withholding jurisdiction from the |, gut of this state of things, all tendin 


sponsible to do some act in support of slavery. 


But, sir, let us pass to a rapid view of the one only 


' _ qt) west of the Rocky Mountains, without 
is not sufficient that it occupy a negative position, | pride that its founders were Americans, 


[June 7 
—————— 
Ho. or Reps. 


a Francisco, w 
should bear in mind, too, that the Pacific is ad e 
rably adapted to this kind of navigation, 
| Seems to me that none of us can contemplate th a 


sublime @icture of enterprise rearing a great 


feelings . 


can we be unmindful of the highly oie 


cial, political, and commercial advantages growir 
8 'O promo 


| Federal Government over the foreign slave trade || the best interests of mankind. Shall we, they rm 
7 » Tee 


The relation, therefore, between the slave States | 


and the slaves, was considered in the light of 


| 


guardian and minor, and the slaves Were encour- | 


aged to hope that they would be permitted to enter 
a condition of freedom as soon as they could bé 
fitted to enjoy it. 


| 


It was thought preper that | 


slaves, under such circumstances, should be re- | 
tarned to their legitimate guardians or masters. | 
To suppose any other constitutional view of the | 


relation of servant and master, at that day, would 
be to convict James Madison, and the other illus- 


trious Free-Soiters’of 76, of hypocrisy in refusing | 
to let any word implying property in man go into | 


the Constitution ! 


But how stands the case now? Most of the | 


slave States have changed their character and pur- 
pose on this subject. Instead of seeking to ameli- 


i 


orate the condition of this unfortunate race, they | 
have passed Jaws that doom them to perpetual ig- || 


norance as well as bondage, as the following ex 
tract will show: 


** Any free persons who shall hereafter teach, or attempt | 
to teach, any slave within thie State to read or write. (the 


use Of figures excepted,) or shall give or sell to such slave, 


or slaves, any books or pamphiets, shall be liable to indict- | 


prt in court of in this Stare having jurisdiction | > : . 
ment in any court of record in this State having jurisdiction ‘| tion the control of the foreign slave trade, and || Northwest, while the other shall fix on Mex. 


thereof, and shall be fined, imprisoned, or whipped, at the 
discretion of the court, not exceeding thirty-nine lashes.?— 
Vide Revised Statutes of North Caroiina, 1830. 


for the term of twenty years. 
The compromises of tbat instrument have been 

greatly misunderstood. !t was a compromise as | 

to jurisdiction rather than of principle. We have 


tion on this subject. ‘The argument attempted by 
the gentleman trom Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] as | 
also by the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. | 
Moreueap,] like the quotation from Scripture by | 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 


{[Mr. Wessrer,} to which [ have already allu- || 


ded, proves too much, as the lawyers sometimes | 
say of witnesses. ‘I'he argument that would hold 
the General Government responsible for the con- 
tinuance of the foreign slave trade, at a time when 
the power to control it had not yet been surren- 
dered to it by the States, would hold the Govern- 
ment equally responsible for the existence of high- 
way rovbery, or any other crime which any Suite 
might see fitio tolerate, while claiming jurisdiction. 
Just as rightfully could the United States and 
England be severally held responsible for peculiar 
miternal regulauons of each other, which had not 


been made subjects of conventional agreement. H 
j 


Now, had the several original States, parues 0 the 
constitutional compact, given up to the Confedera- 





_ fuse to fraternize with this noble State, possessin. 
| as she does, all the attributes of a great and glorious 
| Republic#—a State that has sprung into cos 
| with a magic genius and beauty far SUrPassiy 


| been laboring under the mistakes of a false educa- | Venus herself, as she sprung from the foam of the 


| sea. Then let us welcome her to our halls of |p. 
| gislation! Letus welcome her to an equal partic. 
ee in ourcummerce, and all the blessings of i. 
| Federal Union! Let us receive her as she i 
| that she may become one of the brightest gers in 
the casket of the Confeveracy. 
The time is not far distant, when there will be 


|| a long train of States extending from Missouri 19 


| California, uniting together, by a great railway 
the Mississippi with the gold-filtering rivers that 
| roll into the Bay of San Francisco. Sir, in view 
_of these grand results, it would seem that our pas 
| triotism and our national pride would s'imulate ys 
to receive to our embrace this generous and nobie 
| State. Let, then, the bill be forthwith and joy. 
| fully passed ! 
Mr. Chairman, the future destiny of New Mex. 
| ico and Utah shail be alike glorious with Caijfor. 
nia, if they share the parental care and kindness of 
this Government. The one may be made instru. 
| mental in the redemption of our red brethren of he 


|| then had the Confederation deliberately assented || ico, and all South America, the imprint of our in. 


|| to the continuance of the slave trade tor twenty || stitutions. 


What a grand scene to contemplate! 


Similar laws will be found in most of the slave | years, the case would have been vastly altered, || This whole continent swarming with republics, 


Statea. 


Christian age, that St. Paul received precisely the | 


and then the responsibility would have been 
it"is a curious fact, worthy of remark in this | 


| 


same penalty in his day for the very same crime— | 


that ia, for assisting to develop that intellect which | over which jurisdiction had been retained by the 


God had given his children. 
The relation this Government bears to this sub- 


ject may be still further illustrated by the fugitive | 


; 


clearly upon the General Government. So it 
would have been responsible, bad the traffic been | 
tolerated afer the termination of the twenty years | 


States; but we see that, the moment the Federal | 
Government possessed the power of control, it 
abolished it; and it did so with an emphasis, by | 

| 


| 


united in one great Confederation of Siates. 

We all know that New Mexico ts now in a 
| perilous condition—that she is exposed to the ruih- 
less hand of barbarism on one side, and an enemy 
that seeks to prostitute her, on the other, by faslen- 
_ ing upon her a cancerous ulcer that shail gnaw to 
| her very vitals. Sir, we have only to advert to 
| the history of the wrongs inflicted on New Mex- 


ery of criminals fleeing from justice. This clause, || am, therefore, clearly of opinio. that the Consti- || sense of justice deeply excited in her favor. What 
sir, you are aware, is similar to the one of which || tuuon of the United States is an anti-slavery and || pledges did we make to her at the commencement 


clause in the Constitution providing for the deliv: | declaring it piracy, and punishing it accordingly. | || ico, to have our sympathy and most profound 
| 
I have been speaking. It imposes the same obli- 1 not a pro-siavery instrument. | of the Mexican war? We told her that our ob- 


oa 


ror Tek a 
oe 


Poe 


i 


¥ 


~ ee 
eee 


gation on the Federal Government to deliver fugi- 
tives from justice; yet we should understand there 


by law a certain kind of religion, (as the Consti- 


. tution only restrains the General Government on || 
j 


this sabject,) and make its violation a State’s prison 
offence, wauld Congress be bound to aid in return- 
ing a fugitive from such a law? Certainly not, 
although all such proceedings might not in the 
least conflict with the strict letter of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The true construction of law is to be found in 
thie maxim: * The reasonableness of the law is 
the soul of the law.”” This is equally as good a 
rule for our guide in legislation as in jurisprudence. 
If, then, some of the States have perverted their 

rerogatives of government, it is no reason why 
the Federal Government should assist the States 
in the exercise of 30 a perversion of power, 
as that which thus seeks to blot out the intellect of 
a whole race, to the turning of men into brutes, 
and thereby robbing itself of its chief element of 
power—the intelligence of the masses ! 

We should always bear in mind that the object 
of &il good government is to protect the weak 


i 


| 


|| support of slavery. 


| What, then, Mr. Chairman, ought we to do? 
|| Why, sir, report the bill of my colleague, (Mr. 
is some limitation to the exercise of this power. | 
Suppose some one of the States should establish || 


| Dory,} providing for the admission of California, 
P 5 . 

without delay, and then put it upon its immediate 

| passage. We ought at once to establish territori- 


der a divorce of the Federal Government from the 


her people—on the liveral and enlightened conati- 
tution she has formed, with its prohibition of sia- 
| very, and the adopuon of the Homestead Exemp- 
tion—and the hesitation and delay of Congress to 





Sir, if Congress properly appreciated the vast 
consequences connected with this important event, 


| which marks an era in the history of this conti- 


} 
| 
i 


| 
| 


| 


nent, it would pass the bill of admission at once, 
and take a recess, that we might have a day of ju- 
| bilee over the literal fulfillment of the prophecy 
| that a nation should be born ina day, and that, on 


ness has had universal sway for centuries past, 
the vast wilderness which connects het with 


} the shores of the great Pacific, where dark- 


againat the invasion of the strong. It wassounder- || us_is beginning to bud and blossom, and at 
|| the rapid spread of political knowledge. This 


stood by the Convention. Hence the preamble: 
**We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare," d&c. 

But a constitutional argument is sometimes 
clairned in support of slavery, from the clause 
fixing the basis of representation in Congress, as 
wellas from the clause authorizing Congress to 
Suppress insurrections. 

‘The clause that cute off two fifths of the popu- 
lation in every State, so far as its people are kept 


is a tremendous leap of that civilization which 
will soon reach the islands of the sea, and the 
vast expanse of the eastern continent. We have 
only to call to mind the fact that the experiment 
of ocean steam navigation has proved so success- 
ful, in connection with American enterprise, to 
warrant the belief that there will soon be hundreds 
of steamers running on the Pacific, connecting the 
commerce of Australia, Pekin, and Nankin, with 
that of our own rich valley of the Sacramento. 
We have already twelve or fifteen steamers run- 


al governments in New Mexico and Utah, and or- | 
Sir, when I reflect upon the” 
| hardships and sufferings of the early pioneers of 
| California—on the intelligence and enterprise cf | 








| ject was to secure to her, more fully, the blessings 
of liberty, and a higher civilization. Ou her first 


| application to the American Senate, how shame- 
'| fully was she repulsed? She had received our 


| promises in good faith, and had petitioned, in the 
| most respecttul manner, for the organization of a 
territorial government, instead of the one we had 
wrested from her. In this petition she prayed that 
_ all hef citizens might be protected against slavery. 
| How was she received by some of our oldest 5:0- 
ators? Sir, she was repulsed and insulted with 


|| offensive language, and, to this hour, she bas beea 


unable even to secure a favorable hearing of the 
| President. She comes, now, to the House of 


recognize in her the great American principle of || Representatives, (the popular branch of our na- 
'| self-government, | am ashamed of my country! 
| 


| tonal legislature,) and demands that our pledges be 
redeemed. If we continue to refuse, under all 
these circumstances, to do justice to New Mexico 
and Utah, let us cease to call ourselves Republi- 
cans. Sir, the idea is monstrous—that our faith 
to New Mexico and Utah shall be violated. 

I know that some of our great statesman say 
that the Wilmot proviso, in connection with these 
territories, is an idle abstraction. 1 look upon the 
proviso as neither more nor less than one of the 
cardinal principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; hence it is proper to be urged in the organ- 
ization of civil government every where. The de- 
termined opposition to it is the best proof of its 


po to Mexican and 


We are as much oppos 
American slavery as to African slavery. ae 
our ? 


we go for protection to all, As rega 
ereignty over these territories, it seems to me that 
there can be no doubt. One of two things is certain: 
either Co or the territories possesses the 
sovereignty. If the latter, they have a right (0 
keep off our jurisdiction altogether. They cao 
join any other power, if they choose. I 
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ea ial able to see the force of the argument 
Ve eeks to make a distinction between a propert 
oe sjitical right, where we purchased bot 
Fe sito. We certainly could not maintain 

operty right in the absence of a political one. 
ap her can I see, aS some have argued, that the 
et sovereignty over the territories existing in 
, obete conflicts with the theory of self-govern- 
Ons | consider the relation existing between the 
ud Government and the territories, the same 
that of parent and child. ‘There is a proper 
ne when the territory jshall pass the line of mi- 
wot» just as in the case of the child, and be en- | 
ited to self government. If you carry the princi- |) 
'»s of self-government as far as some, a handful || 
of people, unprincipled in character, might step in 
sagearry on a piratical sovereignty incompatible 
wit the true interests of the country. In every 
riew of this subject, then, itseems to me that imper- 
give duty requires that we should immediately or- 
apize such governments in these territories as will | 
protect all the citizens thereof. [ mean in that 
erm to include all, without regard to race or color. 
My sense of justice and of right allows none of 
those narrow distinctions contended for by so 
many around me. h 

| pass now, Mr. Chairman, to another kindred 
topic. [allude to the question of the abolition of || 
savery in this District. Shall this Congress shrink | 
fom its duty, because a lash is held over it? Has 
itno self-respect? Has it none of the attributes 
of afree and enlightened Government to reflect, 
by example, upon other nations? Sir, slavery || 
should not be allowed to breathe here another || 
hour. It should be abolished, at whatever cost. || 
Having once ridden the District of this stigma, | 
we ought to educate al!, protect the people with a || 
homestead exemption law, enfranchise its citizens, || 
establish a District Legislature, and give the peo- | 
ple a Delegate in Congress, instead of having the || 
legislative wants of the District remain “ every- 
body’s business,”’ as at present. 





ene 





ner by those who'know their own wants. If good 
government should be maintained anywhere, it, 
by all means, ought to be here. The government | 
of this District should be a perfect model, and a 
fitting illustration of the very principle of self- | 
government. Here the diplomatic agents of for- 
eign Governments get their views of the practical | 


workings of our republican institutions, f 


“This would be well enough,” says one, “ but || 


Ihave-my fears that such a measure would be 
unconstitutional.”” Mr. Chairman, this word 
“unconstitutional”? has become about as much of 
a scare-crow as the words “ fanaticism” and “dis- 
solution.”” 1 was amused, the other day, with the 
debate on the census bill. It was thought, by some 
gentlemen, to be ** unconstitutional” for the mar- 
shal, in taking’the census, to gather up information 


interests of the country. Why, sir, the United | 
States Marshal in this District may be authorized 
to take a man’s wife and children, and even the 
man himself, (if he cannot prove that some slave- 
holder has said he might go free,) and put them in 
aw and sell them, for jail fees, into slavery for 
ife! We have ether laws sanctioned here by 
Congress, that operate in this wise. If you take 
a man’s cloak without leave, you are impris- 
oned for theft; but if the cloak has a man in it, 
and you take the man and the cloak both, it is 
not considered any crime! The kidnapping 
of the man sanctifies the taking of the cloak! 
But gur Presidents, too, are much inclined to 
indulge in these nice constitutional scruples. 
Mr. Polk had his in regard to the General Govern- 
ment improving our Harbors, but he had no doubt 
about the propriety of exploring the Dead Sea! 
So of General Taylor. In his annual message he 
recommends Congress to uge its besi endeavors to 
elevate the colored people in the Sand wich Islands. 
I suppose he must have had his constitutional 
scruples in regard to conferring the same benefits 
on his own countrymen who are in a similar con- 
dition at home—yea, in this veryWistrict, as his 
message was silent on the subject. What strain- 
ing at gnats and swallowing of camels! The gen- 
tleman from Georgia, (Mr. er afew days 
since, when opposing the census bill, because it 
Sought other information than the enumeratign of 


the people, remarked, in a very eloquent speech, 
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| ‘ish things. 
|| tering upon the discharge of all the high trusts || 


|| assigned us! |, enslave them. 
g : 


| heen speaking are exploded, the great Father of 


| that any white nation, which had made creater advances in civ- 


A They would he |! 
discharged in a more intelligent and efficient man- || 


\| instruct, to improve, and to enlighten them.”? 


|| menta, for the emhodiment of which, the fatherm!) here? 


|| strange as it may seem, the author proposes now | 
as to the business resources and the pecuniary || 
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that this Government had a great mission to fulfill. || defending his wife, his children, and his country- 


Well, sir, I believe so, too; but-it is not to be ful- | men from outrage and insult in the slavery-support- 
filled through his interpretation of the Constitu- || ing Florida war. Sir, if this be the * greatness 
tion, nor through the creed introduced by the gen- || and magnanimity” asked for, | pray that our 
tleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Ross,] which | country may be less distinguished for sach great- 
denies the right of the Federal Government to | ness and magnanimity hereafter. 
teach by example. Sir, if ever we intend to fulfill | _ But, sir, this compromise measure, that seeks to 
this great mission, we must throw off these swad- || identify the Federal Government with slavery by its 
dling clothes of bigotry, of cruelty, and oppression, || Continuance in the District of Columbia, reverses the 
take our proper position in the family of nations, | generally-acknowledged system of jurisprudence 
and give a hearty support to every great measure | throughout the civilized world. While the strict 
of reform. tt will hardly do for us to hesitate six || letter of the Constitution, which is just and gocd, 
months about admitting a Democratic State into || protects the rights of every person wherever the 
our political communion, because she has a repub- || General Government has full jurisdiction, it is 
licen constitution—a constitution more intelligent || urged that we should go into a court ef equity to 
and humane than our own miserable system of || 40 a wrong, when we have the power to do right. 
legislation for this District, where we have sole || We are told, in effect, that we are under a moral 
jurisdtttion. Sir, can we not learn a profitable || Obligation to do wrong. Strange philosophy which 
lesson from St. Paul, who said, ** when he was a || 'Mposes upon us a greater obligation to do wrong 
‘child, he spoke as a child, he thought as a child. than to do right! Sir, it is the most absurd sole- 
‘ But when he became a man, he put away child- || Cism imaginable! It is unworthy of the mind that 
** Would it not be well for us to imi- | conceived, and of the lips that uttered it. 
tate his glorious example by putting away our || . Now a word further in relation to the declaration 
childish things, asserting our manhood, and en- || !” Mr. Clay's New Orleans letter, that the colored 
people have as good a right to enslave us as we to 
Suppose some of the members of 
this House, who have sons and daughters, should 
have them forcibly taken and sold into slavery, 
| would they, | ask again, be willing to ‘*compro- 
tem of morat ethics. After admitting, in his New | mise” with a people that would commit such an 
Orleans letter, that slavery is a jpiratical war || outrage on their families, by consenting that a part 


: | in i itt t the 
te of tat. We hee att ' || should remain in slavery, on condition tha' 
agninst the riqhts of man, stemmed ts | others should be restored? No, sir, no! They 


show that this Government should be prostituted || : 
: : : satel : would revolt at the idea. And yet these are fair 
; y t stri ‘ ; : . ; 
Oy Fo somumannes in ths Phouree of Cobamtts deductions from the premises laid down in the let- 


In the letter referred to, he said: | ter to which I have referred—this is the gross in- 


“ An argument, in support of reducing the African race | consistency of this recent appeal to our “*magna- 
to slavery, is sometimes derived from their alleged intellect- ||“. . a5 N M Chaie t not 
ual inferiority to the white races; but, if this argament be || MMity. NO, r. airman, we must fn 
founded in fact, (as it may he, but which I shall not now || “‘compromise’’ Truth! We must not do evil that 

We should rather imitate the 


examine,) it would prove entirely toomuch, It would prove || good may come. 
| noble Kossuth, who, when required by the Sultan 


if 
would have a richt to reduce the latter to a state of bondage. || ‘° “compromise” his sentiments, replied, ** Wy an- 
Nay, farther: if the principle of subjngation founded upon || swer does not admit of hesitation. Between death and 
intelectual caperinetty he res wad ne Ne to races || shame, the choice can neither be dubious nor difficult !”* 
and to nations, what is to prevent its being app'ied to individ- || . . i 
| uals? And then the wisest man in the world would have a | Sir, that is the only safe rule by which to square 
| right to mnke slaves of all the rest of mankind. || our conduct at all times and under all circumstan- 
«<< If, indeed, we possess this intellectual superiority, pro- || ces. 
foundly grateful and thankful to Him who has bestowed it, || But, hear what our own immortal Jefferson said 
we onght to fulfill all the obligations and duties which itim- | thi Sate 
noses ; and there would require us not to subjugate or deal un- || OM MIS point: i 
justly by our fellow men who are less blest than we are, but to || “‘ With what execration should the statesman be branded, 
uct. : who, permitling one half of the citizens thus to trample on the 
ss A : nee || rights of the other, transforms those into despots, and these into 
Sublime sentiments, embracing the principles of || enemies—destroys the morals of the one part, and the love of 
truth and of justice, of hope and immortality! || country of the other.” 
| These are sentiments for which the Apostles and | Why, sir, in certain localities, we have pro- 
the long line of Martvrs suffered and died—senti- || claimed slavery to be piracy. Is it any less sinful 
Let me read an extract from a speech de- 
livered by a slaveholder, in the recent convention 
of Kentucky—I mean the Hon. Mr. Turner: 
«The whole civilized world has turned its back upon the 
African slave trade; even Portugal is now coming into civ- 
Yes, || ilization and Christianity upon this sub jéet, if | may be al- 
* || towed the expression; she is placing herself by the side of 
England, and of France, and of all the enlightened nations 
of the earth. And what is there in the African slave trade 
that is worse than to go into another State, and to bring siaves 
from thence, tearing mothers from their children, separating 
‘husbands from their wives, without any offence charged aguinst 
them; driving them along in chains, as Uf they were beasts of 








But, sir, after allthe absurdities of which I have 


Compromises comes forward with his ) eculiar sys- 


| ilization, knowledge, and wisdom, than another white nation, 


of the Revolution pledged theirlives, their property, | 
and sacred honor, in the support of a seven years’ || 


war, which threw off the yoke of despotism. Yet, | 


to sacrifice them all on the altar of slavery ! 
sir, these sentiments we are now called upon, in | 
this great struggle ‘“* to compromise’’—to: throw | 
| away,as an idle abstraction, sentiments embracing, | 
as they do, nothing less than a sense of obligation | 
to God and to our brother. Hence the argument | 
| of the honorable Senator, who said when urging || prey? Is it not a scene that no man, unless he is determined 
| the North to make these sacrifices, ‘1 might ask || to engage in this traffic, can look upon without feelings deep 
of you larger and more expansive concessions | 24 powerful: 2% 

than from the slave States. And why? || Sir, so long as we render such national facilities 





You. are || 
numerically more powerful than the slave States. || for upholding this traffic, by keeping, within sight 
You are, in point of numbers, greater; and great- || of this very Capitol, a jail, and authorizing the 

| ae and magnanimity should ever be allied to- || United States Marshal to keep slaves for slave 
gether.” \| traders, at the rate of thirty-four cents a day, and 

Mr. Chaigman, in arder to see more clearly the || even keep our own citizens confined in this same 
nature of thia greatness and magnanimity, let us || prison for acts of humanity towerds those thus 
call to mind the case of William Box Brown, who treated, and that in violation of the clause of the 
had #9 great a love for freedom as to consent to be || Constitution which expressly declares that no 
put into a box three feet long, two and a half feet | tan shall bedeprived of this liberty, unless he shall 
wide, and two feet deep, and in this confined and || be guilty of crime, so long may we expect to be a 
distressing condition to be conveyed as a package | by-word and a hissing throughout the world ! 
of goods from Richmond to Philadelphia—a part | We sympathize with the Roman and Hungarian 
of the time with his head downwards. Here, sir, |, patriots, while condemning our own citizens for 
was one of our own countrymen, free from any | the same noble deeds! Sir, who are the Kossuths, 
charge of crime, and yet he was obliged to pass || and who the Austrians in the contest to which I 
throngh the very Metropolis of this Republic, have referred? Sayers and Drayton are now in- 
which boasts of its liberty and equality, as a bale | carcerated for receiving, on board the Pearl, those 
of merchandise! Shame, shame on the Republic! || who had a right, guarantied them by the Constitu- 
Take another illustration of this kind of greatness |, tion, to go and come at their pleasure. Sir, I have 
and magnanimity—I mean our violation of the | visited these our afflicted countrymen in prison, 
flag of truce in the capture of the bold and chival- | and given them strong assurances that the people 
rous Osceola, once already referred to, who was sympathize with them in their affliction—that han- 
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dreda of petitions are gonstantly being sent to Con- 
gress for their relief. 1 told them that the time 
was not far distant when the Government would 
be wrested from those who now violate the Con- 


stitution of their country, and be placed under the | 


control of such as would wield it for the protec- 


tion of all its citizens to the full extent of our Fede- | 


ral juriadiction. 
true mission of this Union is fulfilled, and before we 
shall be recognized as a consistent Republic by all 
enlightened nations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, among the various classes 
of measures, directly and indirectly involved in 
the present controversy, to which I have alluded in 
the course of my remarks, I have but slightly 
touched upon a very interesting topic, now occu- 

ying a large share of public attention, and which 
astly deserves more extended notice. I refer to 
the highly important subject of Land Reform. I 
jook upon the series of measures of relief, advo- 
eated by the friends of this movement, as broader 
ip their application, more efficient in their opera- 
tion, and more glorious in their résults, than any 


system or creed, heretofgre presented to the Amer- || 


jean people. They not only maintain the univer- 
gal right of man to life and liberty, but they have 
widened the principles into a more expansive 
view of the social and political duties and respon- 
sibilities of men—bringing, at the same time, in a 
conspicuous manner to the public eye, the legiti- 
mate means designed by Ged for the preservation 
and perpetuation of the richest of Heaven’s bless- 
ings. The doctrines of this intelligent and earnest 
class of reformers; viz: the freedom of the public 


Jands to actual landless settlers, land limitation, and | 


homestead exemption, present, to use the figure 
of the late distinguished Senator from South Car- 
olina, the only true law of * equilibrium,”’ possible 
in our political structure of Government. 


in one end of the bag and a stone in the other; 


nor like Mr. Calhoun’s view, with slavery in one | 


side of the scale and liberty in the other. It is 


rather in harmony with the Great Unoriginated | 
Mind—the Universal Father, who looks upon all || 


his children, without reference to condition, with 


the tenderest emotion. Sir, the Gerritt Smiths, the || 


Evanses, the Van Amringes, and their generous 
associates, have already more than realized the 


most ardent hopes of their friends, in enlightening | 
and correcting public sentiment on this subject, | 


They should not only be appreciated as friends of 
the landless poor in our own country, butas bene- 
factors of all mankind. 


these humane principles, and passed laws which 
secure to their citizens, in all vicissitudes, a home 


to shelter them, and to protect them from the || 


grasp of the merciless creditor. 
But, sir, these are but drops before a more plen- 


tiful shower, when compared with the vast and in- | 


describable blessings that are yet to flow from a 
more extended application of these principles. We 
have bat to look at these facts, to get some idea of 
the rich legacy God has in store for his landless 
poor, both of this and the other side of the Atian- 
tic, viz: the fifteen hundred millions of acres of 
public lands, lying waste between this and the Pa- 
cific ocean. | find no liwle consolation in the hope 
that these expansive acres will yet present an out 
let, as well as an aid, to the disenthralment of the 
millions of Lacklanders, whose starving groans 
come to us upon every breeze as it wafts its way 
across the Atlantic. 
Come, and weicome! 
Mr. Chairman, I fear this sentiment will not meet 


& response from some gentlemen who occupy 
seats on this loor—few in number, thank Heaven,’ 


they are—who would base narrow distinctions on 
the mere accident of birthplace. But 1 know no 
such feeling. I hail oe man of every clime as 
my brother, and as equally entitled to share God’s 
common bounty, spread out in a common soil. 
But, sir, notwithstanding these measures of reform 
are fast winning the hearts of the people, we are 
told, by some of our southern friends that they are 
Utopian and chimerieal, tending to anarchy and 
irreligion, closely allied in principle with that 
cdiscus proviso, which we are told, if applied to 
the territories, will necessarily oblige the slave 
States to withdraw from the Union, and, for the 


This, sir, must come before the || 


It does | 
not balance, tike the grist of the deacon, the meal | 


A great number of the | 
States have, as | have already remarked, embraced | 


o all such 1 would say, | 


Southern Confederacy. Sir, let me, in passing, 
| ask our friends, who entertain these views, 

what advantage would result from such a step, 
'| even were it mutually agreed upon? You are 
‘| all free traders, and therefore you would cer- 
|| tainly not object, in such an event,jto a reciprocity 
| Of trade with the States left behind, and also to 
postal arrangements. We would be agreed in pre- 
|| venting the establishment of anv monarchical gov- 
|| ernments on this continent. Well, then, whatare 
|| you to gain? Would not the new relation be just 
|| about the same that exists now? You are already 
|| independent States, excepting jurisdiction over 
'| specified subjects, which 1 have just named, in- 
| cluding, in addition, a few incidental powers. The 
| only effect of this course, in my opinion, yould 
i} 
| 
| 


| 


pation, in the slave States themselves. Il am, for 
this and other important reasons, opposed to a 
separation of these States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the true policy of nations, 
| as well as of individuals, to shake hands with all 
|| the world, approving what is right, and in a re 
] spectful manner condemning what is wrong; notcut 
'| off a part of the human family from diplomatic and 
social relations, as the Senate’s Austrian resolu- 
i| 


} 

| . 
|| beto hasten forced, instead of voluntary, enwinci- 
| 


tions proposed—relations that should ever be 
i ranked among the mostefficient means for the civ- 
| ilization of the world. 
|| tive, but restorative in our movements. 
| ject should be to improve each other. 


We ought not te be destruc- 

Our ob- 
If the free 
'| States are deluded, and under the darkness of su- 
| perstition, the South should seek to enlighten 


|| them. So of the slave States. If they err, the 
North should seek to de them alike favor. Why 
not, then, remain together, and let “agitation” go 
'on? Let me, then, exhort our more timid brethren 
throughout the Union not to be alarmed, even 
should the Southern Convention seek to dissolve 
the Union. I had much rather see such a step as 
|| that taken, than stagnation! A head wind is ever 
better than acalm. The physician, whose medi- 
| cines produce no effect, is a quack. Besides, 
should such a rash measure as* dissolution be re- 
solved upon, the effect would be the call of another 
| convention—one more prudent and wise, and which 


| would suggest more effective means for the pro- 
|| tection of the slave States. And here | would 
|| take occasion, Mr. Chairman, to say to those who 
are_endeavoring to throw odium and ridicule upon 
|| the Nashville Convention, You are doing great in- 
| justice. Sir, while | see the tendency of the age 
in the diffusion of anti-slavery principles every- 
where, my great surprise is, that the slave States 
ae not more alarmed! Look at the rapid spread 
|| of these principles since the Mexican war. And 
|| here let me remind our southern friends of what 
the far-seeing Calhoun thought of this war, when 
|| he said that Mexico was to us “forbidden fruit,’’ 
|| and that “the penalty of eating it would be to sub- 
|| ject our institutions to political death.”” Mr. Cal- 
|| houn, in my opinion, never expressed more truth 
|| in so few words. The present controversy proves 
1 it. Mr. Jefferson, too, | believe, saw this as dis- 

tinetly, with his prophetic eye, when he used the 
|| following familiar language: 





“Can the liberties of a nation be thought secure when we 
|| have removed their only firm basis ?—a conviction on the 
'| minds of the people that these liberties are the gift of God ! 
|| That they are not to be violated but with his wrath! In- 
|| deed, L tremble for my country when I reflect that God is 
|| just; that His justice cannot sleep forever; that the Al- 
| 


inighty has no attribute that can take sides with us in such 
a contest !”? 


| Sir, let-me say, in all kingness to our southern 
|| friends, if the view taken by Mr. Jefferson and 
|| Mr. Calhoun be correct, and they refuse to adopt 
|| wise measures to arrest the growing evils of sla- 
| very, there is a point of time, which they or their 
|| children must reach, that will be truly appalling! 

Th@ir anxiety then will not be concerning their 
sixteen hundred millions of dollars of property in 
God’s image, but it will be for their wives and chil- 
dren. ‘Then will be realized the graphic picture of 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Crav,} which is not too highly drawn. He 
says: 

“« Behold, Mr. President, that dwelling-house now wrapt 
in flames! Listen, sir, to the rafters wal beams, which fall 
in. succession, amid the crash; and the flames ascending 
higher, and higher, as they tuunbiedown. Behold those wu- 


nd children, who are flying from the 
ree et are flying calamitous scene 


protection of their elave property, to establish a | high Hiksust Whees Giles ant cane ea aid of 


are > * * 





'| in every dir 


SSS 
In the one ‘ behold — 
sentiment, oo tn the whee, comes eee SPMtimey, 
life, and ail that makes life desirable and hanmy ™ *e, 

These objects in the mind of the Senator 

to be certain results, unless he shall sneceed j 

resting the tendency of the spirit of the sa Aa are 
versal liberty. That his arm will prove em Onis 
for this, I feel sure. 1 hope, therefore. to a 
figure of the Kentucky Senator, that our friend 
who are so deeply interested in this matter — 
put “sentiment,” a glorious sentiment, in fe 
sides of the scale—such sentiment as is iene 
in the New Orleans letter, to which I have ad 
verted. - 

Mr. Chairman, I claim no jurisdiction for 

General Government over this subject in 4) 
States. I have only spoken of your internal @f. 
| fairs, because the debate invited me there, | do 
not think any of the northern States would alte, 
the Constitution to-day, if they had the powe 

To give the Federal Government jurisdiction ove, 

| the municiral regulations of the States, would be 
to throw upon it the responsibilitv, without con. 

| ferring the power. The prerogatives of a cop. 

| federation like ours, would be ineffectual in inter. 
nal regulations over a country so large in exten, 

The vast influence which this Government shout 

exert, both at home and abroad, is only to be 
effected by a strict administration of justice to the 

full extent of its delegated powers, the pro-slg. 
very creed of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

| {Mr. Ross,] to the contrary notwithstanding, |p 

| my opinion the partition line of jurisdiction be. 

tween the Federal and State Governments was 

most judiciously drawn. 

But, sir, | pass to a subject to which I have 
already incidentally alluded—I mean the too-well 
concerted plan, put in operation by an extensive 
correspondence throughout the States, to coneoet 
some ** compromise’’ measure—some magical ad- 
justment’’—that shall finally extinguish the last 
hope of personal liberty to the poor slave, while, if 
_ carried out in prineiple, it would crush the spirit 
of civil liberty throughout the world. 

Sir, we have many men in public and private 
life, great in talents, great in experience, great in 
the councils of the nation, enjoying a large share 
of public confidence, who believe, or assume to 
believe, thatthe public mind has broken away from 
the proper restraints of order and propriety, led 
astray by the wild vagaries of a spirit delusive in 
its character and pernicious in its consequences, 
and that it is their high mission to hush to repose 
the spirit of egitation that now pervades the whole 
country. With all due respect to the opinions of 
these, our distinguished countrymen, allow me to 
say, that I believe they are themselves the deluded 
ones—that they are destined soon to see their hopes 
pass away like the early cloud and the morning dew. 
Sir, if they succeed in passing a law that public 
opinion shall be arrested in its triumphal career, it 
will have just about as much effect as the astro- 
nomical decree of the ancients, that ‘the earth 
should not move around the sun, Should this 
Congress finally fall into so gross an absurdity, 
there would arise a host of Free Soilers—Whigs 
and Democrats—who would, like Galileo, stamp 
their feet and ery * Still it moves!’ Nay, sir, 
these men might go so far asto dissolve the Union, 
if it were possible, to accomplish their purpose; 
but they will utterly fail. They cannot 4° com- 
pass” it, The progress of truth is not ifWpeded 
by geographical lines; neither is it controlled by 
political jurisdiction any more than is atmospheric 
pressure. It seems to me that the class of*poli- 
ticians who feel so confident of the consummation 
of their wishes, do not comprehend the diversified 
yet concurrent agencies that are now at work. 
Look, sir, at the mighty power of the press. 
Probably twelve or fifieen hundred of these en- 

ines of agitation are‘now in Pee in these 

tates, some of them striking off twelve thousand 
sheets per hour, furnishing new suggestions an 
caine of thought for the million. Railroads, 
steamboats, ang lightning telegraphs are running 
on, regenerating and assimilating 

the varied character of our people. The time 's 

not far distant when these subtle agencies will 

cover the whole globe with a complete network of 
sympathy, so that a great truth uttered in Amer- 
ica “a be instantaneously heard in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Sir, we are on the eve of a mighty 
moral revolution. To think of resisting the march 
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mind and the progress of freedom, is as idle as it | gress who represent the Northwest. I wish to say 
auld be to undertake to drive back thethundering | o them, that I consider this a great struggle be- 
siaract of Niagara, to reverse the laws of gravita- | tween Labor and Capital—between Aristocracy 
z to smother the fires of Mount Vesuvius || and Democracy—between Despotism and Free- 


ment has pervaded the country through its length 
and breadth. The great popular heart has been 
beating and throbbing with anxiety and alarm. 
The eyes of the whole country are turned im- 


r ;. : ‘ , 
oa 4 gause veil. Ng: sir, no! The sublime dom. The strength of the two parties, in this| ploringly to the Capitol. The voice of the péo- 
truths proclaimed by a™Garrison in the streets of || great contest, is to be tested on the questions of re-| ple has come up to us, earnestly, anxiously 
Boston, with a halter around his neck; by a Bir- ceiving California into the Union, and organizing | !nquiring, if the wisdom of Congress cannot de- 


when his press was thrown into the Ohio; by 
mLovejoys when he fell a martyr to the freedom 
“rthe press, have commingled in a Current of Re- 
fh which is rolling on as resistless as that of the 
vent Father of Waters. 

Bat, sir, the owner of that sujmerged press had 
sn associate who shared with him the trials of his 
darkest hour. Where is he now? Driven from 
the field by the Agee to which his early 
wfferings for Truth’s sake exposed him? No, 
iir,no! Behold him here im your very midst—in 
ihis, the very citadel of your power—planting the; 
iptteries of truth anew, and more firmly and skill- 
fully than before. : ; 

Behold him in the unpretending man, yet heroic 
editor, of the National Era, (Dr. Baily,) with its 
jist swollen, in three and a half years, to more than 
fiteen thousand, and yet tending upwards still. 


| such governments, in the territories of New Mex- 
'ico and Utah, as will protect all the citizens 
| thereof. The Northwest expects every man that | 
she claims on this floor, in the decision of this mo- 
| mentous question, todo his duty. With nothing 
less will ste be content. cannot answer it; nor do | believe that the wis- 
| Sir, if any one of us had doubts in regard to his |, dom of man can yet give a satisfactory and relia- 
duty on this subject, it would seem that they might | ble answer. For myself, God knows there is no 
| be easily removed by calling to mind the associa-| sacrifice of worldly comfort or happiness, of pet- 
tionggpf home, where we share so largely in the | sonal interest or popularity, that I would not 
bounties of Heaven. Let me remind gentlemen, | gladly make to preserve our glorious Constitution 
_ who represent the people living under the Jefferso- || and the Union. But the question still rings in 
| nian Ordinance of ’87, of the great prairies and | our ears, cannot Congress agree upon some terms 
rivers of the Northwest—the former spread out in | by which the difficulties may be adjusted? To 
such beauty of adornment and profusion of fruit- arrive ata safe and satisfactory result in the in- 
age—the latter dotted with hundreds of commerce- | quiry, it may not be amiss to look into the causes 
| bearing steamers—and ask them if they canthrow | which have produced the present unhappy and 
| their influence on the side of thriftless slavery? | alarming state of things. To do this, we must go 
Behold him, as he stands unscathed by a mob, || Forbid it, Heaven! We, above all men, know | back far beyond the acquisition of California and 
who knew not what they were doing, in all the || the value of freedom. Let us see to it, that our | the territories that have played so conspicuous & 
moral dignity and force of his character, dispens- || votes do not aid to deprive others of its inestima- || part in the present controversy. The difficulty ia 
ing light and truth in all directions—southward as || ble blessings. Let us remember what ‘‘free la- | older and deeper than this. The country has long 
well as north ward—not the borrowed light of some || bor” has done for us, and see that we degrade it || been sorely agitatedswith similar controversies, 
lunar planet, but light original, clear, and pene- || not by contact with slavery elsewhere. Shall we, || having their origin in purposes similar to that which 
trating! Behold him at this very hour, on the || as stewards of the people, ‘compromise’ away | has raised the present fearful tempest. Fanati- 
point of a prouder achievement sull—on the eve || the rights of our Pacific brethren, or refuse to pass || cism has been conspicuous as a disturbing cause, 
of driving Error from her darkened recesses into || laws to protect them, when it is the avowed pur- | in producing those dissensions and difficultes. 
open day, and into open conflict with Truth, in || pose of others to trample them under foot—and | But fanaticism alone would have been harmless, 
thearena of public discussion with an able rival || that, too, in territories, the known rights of whose | had it not been seized upon, fomented, and wield. 
press !*—an advent which, in all frankness, let me || conquered citizens were especially trusted to our || ed by those who had other and ulterior designs, 
say, | shall hail with unaffected joy. How truth- | plighted care? God forbid? Before | would do | Our present difficulties and past excitements may 
fully may be applied the oft-quoted sentiment of || so vile an act, | would suffer all the, tortures that | be ascribed to the ambition of a certain class of 
Bryant, (himself one of the battlers in the noble || the most depraved mind could invent. | northern politicians, in their struggle for politicat 
sphere of Free-Soil Truth,) which teaches that Important consequences, my associates, hang on | power; a contest which has been raging since an 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, while || the decision of the hour—not only to the cause of |, early period in the history of our Government 
Error writhes in endless pain and hopeless pros- || personal freedom in our own beloved country, but Parties were first fully developed in this coun- 
tration, | the cause of civil liberty on the other side of the | try during the administration of the elder Adama, 
But, Mr. Chairman, while we mention the || Atlantic. If we meet the crisis manfully and uni- |, The Republican or Democratic party fad its prin- 
names of these mental heroes and moral patriots, || tedly, we shall triumph speedily, and secure the | cipal strength in the South and West. The Fed- 
we cannot forget the great pioneer champion of || graieful thanks of our constituents, and of our |, eral party was sustained mainly by the North. It 
the Right of Petition—John Quincy Adams. Sir, || country. But, if we falter now, we shall richly | may almost be characterized as a contest between 
I believe his presidential administration stands | deserve the execrations of mankind. irginia politics and Mas achusetts politics. The 
fair; but you may add to it the fame of Napoleon, | Mr. Chairman, let me say, in conclusion, that } result’of that first political contest, is familiar his- 
and the diadem of the Caesars, an¢, when com- || Providence seems to have opened to usa rare field || tory. The Federal party, aiming at the establish- 
pared.with his congressional career, it dwindles || for the acquisition of true national greatness. If | ment of a splendid central government, sought by 
into insignificance. The former was an adminis- || we properly appreciate And enter at once on the | every ingenuity to enlarge the powers granted in 
tration of existing public sentiment—the latter an | fulfiliment of the manifest destiny of this Repub-| the Constituuon, and by implication and latitudin- 
aggressive movement, ending in a glorious triumph || lic, we shall become the emancipators of not only | ous constructions of that instrument, to derive 
over despotism, in behalf of the people. He needs || ourown enslaved countrymen, but the Likbrasaese and exercise powers which the States and people 
no monument of brass, nor of stone, to perpetuate | the World. We shall present an asylum indeed || had never granted. Their great antagonists were 
his memory. His name is written among. the || for the oppressed of all nations, instead of a prison | Virginia statesmen. They were wedded to the 
stars of the Confederacy, and indelibly recorded || house for the innocent and unoffending. sovereign *rights of the States. ‘They insisied oa 
upon the history of our country; and it wiil be Let us, then, be just and generous to California, || restraining the powers of the Federal Governinent 
written hereafter on the hearts of an improved and || to Utah, to New Mexico—to all who need our aid. | within the limits of a strict construction of the 


vise some plan of adjustment that will quiet the 
agitation, remove the danger that threatens us, 
and restore concord, harmony, and safety to a 
distracted country. ‘The answer to that ques- 
tion is yet concealed in the womb of time. If 





















appreciating posterity. His mantle has not fallen 
upon any one of your mere trading polificians; 
but to the hands of the people it has been re- 
turned—they w right it is to rule, and who 
will yet find a suécessor worthy to wear it. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, endeavored to fol- | 
low, to some extent, this debate, which has taken 
80 wide a range, on the interesting question before 
the committee—the admission of California, as a 
sovereign State, into the Union. In doing so, it 
has been my object to express the honest convic- 
tions of my own mind, with a proper respect to | 
the opinions of others. 1 am aware that some may | 
think that so humble an individual as myself has 
been too presuming in thus dissenting from, and, | 
In some instances, attempting to refute, opinions | 
expressed ly leading men, some of whom have | 








long exerted an extensive influence over the affairs 


of State. But I trust they will bear with me, 


when they call to mind that what | have said, has 
been spoken in self-defence—in vindication of sen- 
timents with which [| am proud to be associated 





A prompt and enlightened policy on our part 
would promote the disenthralmen: and elevation 
of Mexico, Central and South America, and even 
the Islands of the Sea, until we finally should meet 
and fraternally embrace our British brethren on 
the Eastern Continent, and thus assist to encircle 
the whole globe with the Anglo-Saxon race, speak- | 
ing one language for the expression of common 
wants and wishes, and for the proclamation of a 
common and a glorious aim. 


wet 
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Constitution. The contest was sharp aod biter, 
it resulted in the utter prostration of the Federal 
party, and the uninterrupted success of the Demo- 
cratic party for a number of years, Ever since 


| that period the leaders of the defeated party haye 


been struggling to regain the power they have lost 
—to regain the confidence of the people, which had 
been lost to them, through the enormity of their 
own creed and practices. They have not always 
worked openly. Secret measures have sometimes 
been resorted to. They have tried through the 
agency of a United States Bank, with its myriad 


|| ramifications, to control the poluics of the coun- 


try. They have tried by a splendid system of in- 
ternal improvements, and the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public land sales, to buy up whole 
| sections and States. They have tried by a sys 
| tem of onerous and oppressive taxation, sugared 
over with the captivating tule of “‘protectign to 


. ae : : || American industry,” to seduce from their creed 
The House being in Committee of the Whole | the nobie-hearted northern Democracy. Sir, what 


on the state of the Union—(Mr. Boyp in the | 


, . . . . . , 
and which have been attacked and denounced as if || Chair)—the California question—the President's 
essage relating thereto—dnd Mr. Dory's bill, || 19 their aid the phrensy of fanaticism, willing 


really at war with the true interests of the coun- 
try. 


appeal more especially to those members of Con- 


* The paper here alluded to, The Southren Press, bas 
since appeared, under the editorial control of Etiwood 
Fisher and Edward De Leon—said to begentiemen of great 
editorial ability. , 





with the pending amendments thereto, being under 


And now, sir, before I close, let me briefly || consideration— 


Mr. CALDWELL said: 


| is more startling, they havegone beyond the legiti- 
| mate range of political questions, and have dragged 
| to accomplish the object dearest to their hearts-— 
the acquisition of political re the price of 
all the perils that surround us—at the hazard of 


Mr. Cuainmaw: During the present session of || the frightful iils that may fal! with fire and desola- 


Congress, the blood of the boldest and best pa- 


triots in the land has. been chilled with appre- || The contest th 
Seite. | ascendency ty rejected party; and thus far 


hensions for the fate of our Union. 


tion, upon one half the States of this Union. 
hout has been one for political 
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they have been met by the firmness of the north- 
ern Democracy, and their steady and almost un- 
wavering adherance to the Constitution and the 
rights of the sovereign States, 

As early as the Missouri question, Mr. Rafus 
King, in his efforts to reject Missouri because she 
‘was a slave State, declared that the question was 
‘sone of political power,’ and appealed to the 
North not to surrender it. There are those yet 
among us, who were participators in the exciting 


and threatening scenes of that day. Does any | 
one suppose that sympathy for the negro actua- | 
ted the leading northern politicians in this wild | 


crusade aguinat the South, that came so near ter- 
minating in dissolution and blood? On the con- 


trary, their distinguished leaders declared openly | 
at the time, that it was a “ question of political | 
Some of those who are now advocating |) 


power,”” 
the fanatical doctrines of northern aggression, have 
had the unblashing audacity to slander the vener- 


ated dead, by appealing to the name of Jefferson, | 


to sustain their positions. 


It is known that Mr. Jefferson was abstractly | 


opposed to the institution, bat, fortunately for the 
country, that illustrious statesman lived long 


enough to atter his most withering anathemas | 
upon the leaders of the Missouri agitation. Listen | 


to his words: 


Ina letter to Mr. Adams, dated January 22d, | 


1821, he says: 

“ Our anxieties ia this quarter are all concentrated in the 
question, What does the Holy Alliance in and out of C on 
gress mean to Go with us on the Missouri question? And 
thie, by-the-by, is but the name of the case, itis only the 
John Doe or Richard Roe of the ejectment. 
tion, as seen in the States afflicted with this anfortunate- 
population, is, Are our slaves to be presented with freedom 
and a dagger? 
the conditions of the inhabitant. of the States, within the 
States, it will be but another exercise of that power to de- 
clare that all shall be free.” 


Again, in a letter to General La Fayette, dated 
November 4, 1823, he usus the following striking 
language: 


& On the eclipse of Federalism with us, although not its 
extinction, its lexdess got up the Missouri question, under 


the false front of lessening the measure of slavery, bat with 
the rea! view of producing a geographical divfion of parties, 
which might insure them toe next President. The people 
of the North went blindfold into the snare, followed their 
Jeaders for a while with a zeal wuly moral and laudable, 
until they became sensible tha’ they were injuring instead 
of aiding the real interests of the slaves ; that they had been 
used merely as tools for electioneering purposes ; arid that 


telek of aypocrisy then fell as quickly as it had been got 
up. 


Proofs might be multiplied to any desirable ex- || 


tent, but the above extracts are sufficient to show, 
that if Mr. Jefferson were now living, he would 
stand, as he ever did stand during his life, the 
unwavering advocate of the constitutional rights 
and equality of the States. 


In these extracts we find the testimony of a co- | 
temporaneous witness, of the highest possible | 


authority, that the Missouri question, with its 


startling train of alarm and peril go the country, | 
was a ‘* false issue,’’ made by the leaders of the 


Federal party to enable them, “ under the false 
pretence of lesseding the measure of Slavery,”’ to 


produce a geographical division of parties, which | 
His | 
words may be useful in another respect, in admon- |, 
ishing northern Democrats that many of ‘their | 


might insure to them the next President. 


northern brethren of that day, like many in this, | 
went blindfold imto the snare, to find to their own | 


mortification that they had been deceived and 
used fur electicneering purposes. 

In 1924 the younger Adams was made President, 
and in 1828 he was rejected by an overwhelming 
vote of the people; aud to the day of his death, his 
intellect, his learning, and his influence, were de- 
voted to a most relentless war upon the South. 
His design was to regain political power for the 
northern scheol of politicians; and as the most 
effectual way of accomplishing this, he appealed to 
northern fanaticism. is inhammatory speeches, 
with which this House was constantly excited, 
were always made in the name of humanity and 
christianity. Veiling his real intentions under the 
appearance of submission to the Divine will, he 
declared on this floor that he hoped to see the abo- 
lition of slavery in God's own good time, though 
it cost the lives of five millions of women and 
— “ the aaah His was an incessant war 
or political power forthe North. One great point 
of attack made by him ba his amoelaies, wes 








The real ques. | 


For if Congress has the power to regulate | 














| the representation based upon three fifths of our 
| slaves. 

| By reference to the Journals of Congress, you 
| will find that, on the 5th of February, 1844, Mr. 
| Adams presented the resolutions of the Legislature 
| of Massachusetts, asking for an amendment of the 
| Constitution so as to exclude that portion of the 
|| representation of the southern States which is based 
|| on their slave population.. He not only came into 
|| this Hall imbued, himself, with tire spirit of agita- 
tion, but he bore with him the sentiments of the 
State from which he came. He presented himself 
_armed with the resolutions of her Legislature, a 
|| most potent weapon for that ceaseless and exciting 
war for political power. 
1839, he presented resolutions to Congress so to 
amend the Constitution, as that 


throughout the United States, no hereditary slavery ; but on 
and after that day, every child born within the United States, 
their territories or jurisdiction, shall be born free.” 

The effect of this measure, if carried out, would 
be to rob the owners of their property without 
their consent, and without remuneration, and to 
ruin the slave States with an immense and uncon- 
trollable and worthless free-negro population. 

During all this time, from about 1836 till the pres- 
ent time, the anti-slavery fanaticism of the North 


of lessening the measure of slavery,’’ might enforce 
the success of their political schemes. Both Houses 


« From and after the 4th day of July, 1842, there spat he, || 


was being aroused to the highest pitch of frenzy, that || 
these designing politicians, “ under the false front | 





of Congress were crowded with the most offensive | 


‘lications were scattered among the slaves in the 
South, to incite them to revolt, rapine, and murder, 
Secret emissaries were sent among our slave pop- 

lation, and the condition of the whole South be- 
came imminently perilous and alarming. We were 


and disgusting abolition petitions—incendiary pub- | 


even threatened in this state of things that the | 


| Congress of the United States might, under the || 


war-making power, abolish slavery in the States, 
/as a means of getting rid of a “ dangerous and 
troublesome population.”” In vain did we appeal 


party; in vain did we point to the Constitution to 
assert our equality and our right to enjoy in peace 
our property and our homes. 
mind them of the fact that slavery existed in the 
States before the Union was formed—that it had 


In vain did we re- || 


been forced here, by the mother country, while | 


these States were colonies—that it was increased 


and extended by the cupidity dnd avarice of their || of Columbia, the suppression of the slave trade 


|| own northern slave mérchants—auntil now the only | between the States, the practical destruction of the 


alternative left for the southern States, were, our | 


|| Rygsent system of slavery on the one hand, or so- 

cial and political equality and amalgamation with the 
|| blacks, on the other; or perhaps a war between the 
races—the most relentless of all wars—in which 
one or the other must be exterminated. 

With the institution as it is, the slave States 
fought gloriously through the Revolution. In that 
| condition they went into the Convention as equal 
| sovereign States, to consult with equals about 
forming the Union. Had not that Convention 
recognized slavery, and guarantied protection to 
slaves as property, the Union could not and would 
not have been formed. But I do not propose to 
| argue the question of slavery. Kentucky has re- 
_ cently settled that question for herself, and I stand 
by her determination. No earthly power has the 
| right to supervise her decision. She is within her 
|| own limits, the supreme and the ultimate arbiter 
| of that question. 
| Ithas been said that the annexation of Texas 
|| produced all our present difficulties. That if Texas 
|| had not been annexed, we would have had no war 
| with Mexico, and would never have acquired the 
| Territories about which we are disputing. The 

folly of this assertion, when we look back over 

the whole difficulty and its causes, is too palpable 
to need a serious refutation. Suppose we had not 
acquired Texas and tne Territories from Mexico, 
what would now be the condition of the slave 

States ? sey, woul, already, by the admission 

of Iowa and Wisconsin, have been left in a mi- 

nority in both branches of Congress. The free 

States would be fifteen, the slave States but four- 

teen. By the annexation of Texas we have pre- 

served to the present time that equilibrium between 
the two sections so desirable to the Seuth; without 
‘| jt the equilibriam would, before this, hava been 


- 
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| 


| 


|| fifteen in number, with the Territories of Mj 


| 


On the 25th of February, || 


| 
| 









destroyed, and the South, even no 

unable, by her numerical strength, ib pitean 
rights in either branch of Congress. The . a 
States would have been limited for all time to sa 
teen States; for there was not remaining a on 
acre of territory south ofghe Missouri jae 
mise line, except a small strip which had Meet ca 
apart, permanently and forever, as a home fo ~ 
Indians. aw 


On the other hand, the free States would Still be 
nne. 
te of 
addi. 


sota and Nebraska and Oregon, in a rapid sta 
progress for admission as free States, and an 
tional ‘territory in*the West, out of which the 

numbers might be alntost indefinitely increased 
The North would have had the giant’s Strength 
and might if she chose, have used it like q giant 
for the accomplishment of her long-cherished ay 
peses. The annexation of Texas was a erent 
national measure, but to the southern Svates 
especially, was it of incalculable value. |; has 
secured a vast and fertile territory, over which our 
slave population may be extended as it increases 
among us; and by the terms of annexation, fou; 
additional States may be made out of her territo 


all of which will a 


robably be south of the Mig. 


| souri compromise line, and may be slave States. 


I need not stop here to vindicate the war with 
Mexico; it has been sustained and applauded by a 


| patriotic people, and has added fresh laurels and 


increased lustre to our flag. The acquisition of 
California, with her exhaustless treasures and her 
magnificent harbors, is fraught with blessings jn. 


calculable to our Union, if good faith should be 


observed by our northern States. If theyshould 
be devoid of good faith, the consequences world 


| be equally fatal without, as with California. The 


dangers that threaten the Union may be likened 
to a volcano. The California question is but a 
crater, through which the smothered flames have 
found vent. A_ similar eruption broke forth 
through the Missouri question in 1820. A more 


recent one has forced its destructive and blacken- 


| ing lavathrough the church, and its angry effects 
to the justice and fraternal feelings of that northern || 


may be seen in the torn fragments of the once 
united and prosperous Christian denominations, 


| In the intervals we have heard the mutterings and 


felt the trembling that betoken so certainly the 
coming peril. The extent and power of this great 
disturbing cause, no one can foretell. Having 
accomplished the exclusion of slavery from the 


| Territories, the abolition of slavery in the District 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


i 


| 


| 
| 
| 


constitutional provision for the surrender of fuzi- 
tive slaves; finally, the abolition of slavery in the 
States, may be the great opening through which 
these imprisoned fires may burst forth, burying in 
one common ruin, the Constitution and the Union, 
and flinging its light across the waters to an- 
nounce to the Nations of the earth, the sad tale 
of fredom crushed, and man’s last hope extio- 
guishedin endless night. 

It.is our duty, however, to endeavor earnestly 
to avert every danger to the Union, and to remove 
every cause of discord among ‘@e people of the 
various States, as they arise in the course of events, 
hoping that the Union and the Constitution may 
survive every shock and endure to the latest time. 
Deeply impressed with this most anxious wish of 
my heart, | have examined all the propositions for 
an adjustment of our present difficulties, with the 
limited capacity that I have been able to bring to 
the inquiry, under the disadvantages of a state of 
health which rendered it impossible for me to Le- 
stow much labor upon any subject. There are 
terms of adjustment, that in a spirit of conciliation 
I am willing to take, but [ do not know whether 
such can command the approval of the two Houses 
of Congress. I am willing to plant myself on 
what I consider to be the Democratic doctrine of 
the country—growing out of a strict construction 
of the Cot cipeaaek- Lead as that doctrine is upon 
the right of the sovereign States of this Union to 
regulate their own domestic concerns; and denying 
to the General Government “ the power to regu- 
late the conditions of the inhabitants of the States” 
or Territories. Iam willing to plant myself upon 
the doctrine that a State, when asks admission 
into the Union, has the right to determine for her- 
self, her own local institutions; and while she is 
in a territorial condition 
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e or exercise the power of « regulating the 
aaditions of her inhabitants’? or determining the 
veracter of her institutions. In other words, I |) 
wed hy the doctrine of non-intervention by the |, 
neral Government, in this question of slavery, || 
wits fullest and broad@st sense. This is no new || 
joctrine to me; I have successfully maintained it || 
iefore my const tants, and Tam now ready, for | 
' 





wm ’ 





the sake of coneord and union, to carry it out, by 
, practical application of it to California, New 
yxico, and Utah, in that spirit of conciliation || 
hat shall waive objections growing out of irreg- 
garities and a departure from precedent, in the 
action of California. ' " 
that shall organize territorial governments for || 
wh and New Mexico, without the Wilmot pro- | 
yiso, | will consent to couple with it a bill for the 
immediate admission of California as a State into 
the Union, leaving her people to determine the | 
question of slavery for themselves, as the people 
of every State have the unquestionable right to || 
do. Inthe same spirit of compromise I will not 
object to a clause in the bill which shall propose | 
to Texas such terms for a fair and honorable 
gttiement of the boundary between that State | 
and New Mexico, as will most tend to secure the 
sssage of this compromise, and restore tran- 
quillity and confidence to the country. I shall || 
content myself for the present with this general || 
outline of the terms on which I will consent to a || 
seitiement of these various questions, without 
entering into details—leaving myself free to vote || 
upon the various propositions and amendments 
that will come up, in such way as T may think 
best calculated to effect the great object in view— | 
an entire settlement of the whole present difficulty | 
on the best terms I can get for my constituents 
and the whole country. This will be recognized | 
at once as the basis of the plan of adjustment, 
proposed by the Senate’s Committee of Thirteen. | 
But | wish distinetly to declare, that whilst I shall, | 
to the extent I have indicated, advocate in good 
faith their plan of compromise, I do not adopt the 
reasoning contained in their report that accompa- 
nied the bill. Whilst my very heart is swelling 
with gratitude to the distinguished chairman of 
that committee [Mr. Cray] for his earnest, un- 
tiring, and almost superhuman efforts to compro- 
mise this difficulty and Festore peace to the country, 
I cannot concur in the individual sentiments he 
entertains and expresses on the subject of slavery 
in the territories. On the 17th April, he said in | 
the Senate, when speaking of “ultra Abolition- | 
ists:”” 


If we can pass a bill | 


| 


1 





“Tdiseriminate hetween them and the Free-Soilers of the | 
North; for, sir, apon the point of slavery going in.o the new | 
States, they are not more opposed to it than [ am, and by 
no action of mine shall such a result ever be formed.’ 


} 
| 

| advocate the measure because it is the best we | 
can now do, without endorsing any views of others 
whé may sustain it. 

[ ain aware there are grave objections to the ad- 
mission of California with her present const@ation 
and boundary, and as a separate measure, I shall 
notvote forit. The Constitution says, “ Congress 
may admit new States.” The whole matter is in 
the discretion of Congress; and while I would not 
exercise that discretion harshly and with severity, 
I would exercise it with prudence and with cau- 
tion, The people of California have prescribed 
for the new State a boundary that is ee 
large. They have embraced in itslimits the whole 
sea-coast of that territory—nearly a thousand 
miles—and have so run their lines as to include all 
the gold and quicksilver mines of that remarkable 
region, Their constitution was formed without 
authority of Congress previously given. We have 
no official evidence of the number er character of 
her population. And I have no doubt, from the 
documents and correspondence officially published, 
that General Riley was directed by the present 
Administration to issue his proclamation for a 
convention to form a State government in Califor- 
nia, to enable this Administration to avoid meeting 
the question of the Wilmot proviso. I think it is 
equally manifest that they were induced to believe 
that by excluding slavery from California in their 
State constitution, they could more readily obtain 
admission into the Union, and that this considera- 
tion had its weight in their conventional action. 
These, however, are not insuperable objections, 


and although sufficiently grave and serious to pre- 





| heen laid off into a State. 
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vent me fram voting for her admission as a sep- || 


doing I can secure for the other territories such | 
territorial governments as | have indicated, unen- | 
cumbered with the Wilmot proviso, and thus com- || 
promise the difficulties that distract and divide the | 
conntry. 

By these terms I admit the South will not ob- | 
tain all that she onght to have; but T believe it is 
all she can now get, and I think she may well con- 
sent to accept these terms, for the sake of peace |! 
and the preservation of the Union. Should this || 
adjustment be made, the representatives of south- | 
ern interests can return to their constituents, and || 
tell them that the disgrace aimed at the slave | 
States has been averted—that the Wilmot pro- 
visgiips been rejected—that the General Govern- || 
me as not assumed an attitude of hostility to | 
the institutions of the South—that every State in| 
the Union may still gaze proudly and adoringly 
on our glorious flag, without weeping over the 
tarnished honor or faded lustre of any of her 
stars. 

Two years ago the South could have got more; 
by the adontion of the bill which passed the Sen- 
ate, and which was called Clayton’s compromise 
bill, we could have had territorial governments 
with non-intervention—without the Wilmot pro- 
viso—for all the Territories, including that por- 
tion of the Territory of California which has since 
This would have given 
the South an equal chance in ali those territories, 
and would have avoided the agitation which has 
since prevailed, and which has resulted so much 
to the injury of the slave States. But that meas- 
ure, the work of an able and patriotic committee 
of the Senate, fraucht with so many advantages to 
the South, and bearing upon its wings balm to the | 
whole country, was stricken down and defeated, 
by eight southern votes—southern Whig votes— | 
and now the most that we can hope to get, is the | 
application of the principles of that bill to the re- 
maining portion of the Territories, after having 
lost the most valuable part of them. 

The Wilmot proviso excitement—the constant 
threat of the North, that slavery should not gn to 
the tertitories—the failure of Congress to establish | 
territorial governments—the defeat of the Clayton | 
compromise—prevented slave owners from risking | 
the taking of slaves to California; whilst the gold | 
in that country attracted to her shores an emigra- || 
tion almost incredible in numbers. This vast mul- | 
titude, without slaves, and most of them, for the | 
reasons above given, from the North, were easily | 
induced to exclude slavery from their constitution, | 
believing that was the only means by which - 
could be admitted into the Union. But this s | 
past, and the same causes which produced it still 
continuing in operation, have gone to establish still | 
more firfhly that condition of things. The fairest | 
portion of California is lost to the South; and by | 
the operation in part of causes for which a portion | 
of southern statesmen are responsible. | 

When we reflect that the southern States are in 
so woful a minority in this House, and are fast ap- | 

| 





proaching the same condition in the other end of 

the Capitol, the inquiry constantly and painfully | 
presses itself upon the true friends of the South, 

how are we to preserve our rights and equality as | 
States in this Union? We cannot do it by onr- 

selves, our numerical strength is not sufficient. 

We turn to the history of the past, to see if some | 
elne cannot be found by which we may solve the | 
difficulty. We find evidence to establish three | 
facts: first, that the aggressions heretofore made | 
upon our constitutional rights, and the assaults 

upon our peace and security, have been made main- | 
ly with a view to the acquisition of political power | 
for the North; secondly, that, daring the long-con- | 
tinued and constant agitation in various forms of | 
the slavery question, we have received no sympa- | 
thy or aid from the northern States, in maintaining | 
our constitutional rights, and repelling aggression, | 
except from the Democratic party; and thirdly, | 
that southern Whigs have been often found voting 

with the North on those occasions, and codpera- | 
ting with those who were most inimical to our | 
peace and our institutions. The first of these | 


propositions I have already sufficiently noticed. I | 


now prorose, briefly, to notice the two others, and | 
to treat of them er. _ pate rit 
In the 25th Congress, when abolition petitions | 


¢ 





—— 


Ho. or Reps. 











were pouring into both Houses, and great agita- 


| arate measure, | am willing to waive them, if by so || tion prevailed on the subject, Mr. Aruerron, a 


Democrat from New Hampshire, offered a series 


of bold, strong resolutions, declaratory: of the 


rights of the South, and denouncing the northern 
agitators; these resolutions were sustained and 
passed by an almost united vore of the northern 
Democrats—the northern Whigs voting against 


| them. 


At the extra session of the celebrated 27:h Con- 
gress, in 1841, the House was kept in a state of 
disorganization, and the highest excitement, from 
the day of meeting, the 3lst of May, till the 16th 
of June, by an effort to rescind or exclude the Qtst 
rule—a rale that rejected abolition petitions. By 
reference to the Congressional Globe of that sea- 
sion, page 56, it will be seen that a large number 
of southern Whigs, voted for the resolution of John 
Q. Adams to exclude that rule, and let in the ab- 
olition petitions, whilst every northern Democrat 
voted to sustain the rule, and keep out those fire- 
brand petitions, except four. Every one familiar 
with the history of those exciting times, knows 
that this was the steady and uniform course of the 
great body of northern Democrats. 

On page 62, of the same volume, Mr. Gorpon, 
a Democratic member from the State of New 
York, is reported to have denied that the northern 
Whigs had expressed on the subject of abolition- 
ism, the views of northern Democrats. He de- 
clared to his ** brethren of the South that the 
‘ Democratic portion of the people of the North 
‘sympathize with them; that they enderstand the 
‘rights of the South under the guarantees of the 


| * Constitution, and will not suffer those rights to 


‘be invaded.” * * * “ That the division line 
‘between abolitionism and anti-abolitionism, is 
‘ not Mason and Dixon’s line—that the division, 
‘ far as the North is concerned, is not a geograph- 
‘ical but a political division. | desire an oppnr- 
‘tunity to show that the majority on this floor 
. (the Whigs) represent abolitronism.” 

At the second session of the same Congress, a 
petition was presented from citizens of Massachu- 
setts, praying that our Government enter into dip- 
lomatic and commercial relations with the free 
negro Republic of Hayti, by which we would send 
a minister to their court, and receive here at 
Washington, on a footing with the ministers of 
other nations, their free negro ambassador or 
chargé. A motion was made to get rid of the pe- 
tition by laying it on the table. A large number 
of the northern Democrats voted with the South 
in the affirmative,.whilst all the northern Whigs 
and some of the southern Whigs voted in the 
negative. During the same session, Mr. Gropines, 
a Whig abolition member from Ohio, offered a 
series of resolutions, in which he declared, among 
other wickedand outrageous things, that the slaves 
on board the brig Creole, who, on their passage 
from Virginia to New Orleans, had mutinied and 
murdered a part of the crew and taken posseasion 
of the ship, had rightfully gained their freedom, 
and “had incurred no legal penalty,’’ and were 
‘justly liable to no panishinent.”” Mr. Wetrer, 
a Teasocseale member from Ohio, offered a resolu- 
tion to censure Mr. Gippines for offering these 
resolutions. Every northern Democratexceptseven, 
voted with the southern members for Wecren’s 
resolution, while the northern Whigs voted aginst 
it. But! have not time to dwell on these proofs, of 
which I now have on my notes before me a long list 
taken from the authentic records of Congress. 

During the negotiations for the annexation of 

Texas, both Houses of Congress were flooded 
with petitions from the North objecting to the 
measure, on the ground that it was a slave Slate, yet 
the great body of the northern Democrats voted 
for it, making no objection to adding strength to 
_ the southern portion of the Union. 

I have already adverted to the bill called Clay 
ton’s compromise, introduced two years ago for 

| the purpose of settling this very agitation, and only 
| refer to it again in this connection to remark, that 
| whilst it was defeated by the votes of eight soath- 
| ern Whigs, who voted with the North, there were 
| twenty-one northern Democrats who, at the risk 
_of their popularity at home, where the excitement 
was raging most fearfully, came boldly forward 

and voted with the South, to save that salutary and 
| healing measure from the fate to which northern 


| fanaticism would consign it. 
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Asa part of the history of this excitement, we 
find that the casting vote of a northern Democratic 
Vice President has been given in the Senate on the 








side of the South; and the only other casting vote | by the arm of fanaticism wielded by the Whig || peace and the rights of the South 


that I can find given by the presiding officer of 
either House, relating to this subject, is one given 
by a northern Whig Speaker of the lo-ver House 
in favor of the North. We mightalso draw a con- 
trast between the course of a northern Democratic 
President who warned Congress in advance, du 

ring @ period of great excitement on this subject, 
that he would veto any bill abolishing slavery in 
the District of Columbia, with the course of the 
prone Chief Magistrate, a southern Whig, whose 


est friends cannot even now tell whether he will || tains a strict construction of the Constitution and || movements in this Government have corn 


or will not veto a bill containing the Wilmot pro- 
viso. 

During the last Congress a member from Ohin 
[Mr. Guopines] introduced a resolution to take the 
vote of this District on the question of abolishing 
slavery here, in which he proposed to take the 


vote of every mule over twenty-one years of age, | 
A. motion being | 


including free negroes and slaves. 
made to lay the resolution on the table, for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of it, only nine northern Whigs 
voied to lay it on the table; all the other northern 


W higs present voting with Mr, Grppines to keep | 


it before the House. 

The limits of a speech will not allow me to do 

more then thas briefly glance at a few of the evi- 
dences, of which the congressional records for the 
lust fifteen yeags are full, to establish the position 
I have taken. The facts are so well known here 
that even this muth is unnecessary. During the 
last presidential canvass, it was publicly declared 
by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Wessren,] that the Free-Soil party had 
stolen their creed from the Whig party, and that 
the only hope of carrying out the Free-Soil doc- 
trine was by throwing into the Congress of the 
United States a greater amount of Whig strength. 
1 do not pretend that all the northern Diainte 
have always voted to sustain our rights. My 
preposition is, that the only hope we have of get- 
ting aay aid from the North, in maintaining our 
constitutional rights and guarantees, rests with the 
Democratic party in that section, and in this the 
past history of parties sustains me to the fullest 
extent. . How is it at this time, amid the fearful 
strife now raging and filling the country with 
alarm? ina woful minority on this floor, where 
do we turn our eyes for succor? I appeal to my 
southern frends on the Whig side to say whether 
they have any hope that a single northern Whig 
can be counted for any settlement of this queation 
that the South can take. Sir, there is no answer, 
because there is no such hope. Not one of them 
can be counted, for all are known to be against 
us. Turn to our side of the House, and it is 
known and admitted by every one here that there 
are many northern Democrats, who are not only 
willing, bué anxious to seule this question, upon 
terms that will preserve our constitutional rights 
and guarantees. This has been publicly admitied 
by southern Whigs on this floor, and privately | 
believe none will deny it. ‘The sober second 
thought’’ is again aroused amongst the masses of 
the northern Democracy, and they have spoken 
out, through thejr mass meetings, their conven- 
tions, their public press, and their legislatures; 
many of which have rejected the Wilmot proviso, 
and stretched forth the hand of fraternal c»ncord 
to the South, on the broad principles of that equal- 
ity of rights which the Constitution intended to se- 
cure. No sach demonstrations are seen among 
northern Whigs. With that cold, callous indif- 
ferenee to our appeals, and to all the impending 
peril, which conscious power and relentless in- 
Justice can inspire, they accede to no terms, grant 
no querter; like the Jew who emiled upon the an- 
guish of his victim, and exclaimed * 1 demand the 
pound of flesh, it is the bond.” 

Under the lead of the noble and patriotic Buchan- 
an, the Democratic Legislature of Pennsylvania 
have repealed their laws against surrendering fugi- 
tive slaves, and her Democratic State Convention 
have repudiated the Wilmot provise. The Dem- 
ocratic Legislature of Michigan has repealed the 
instructions with which her great and patriotic 
statesman ‘wy Cass} had been fettered, and thus 
made him free to act for the preservation of the 
Constitution and the Union. 
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| Tt cannot be denied that many of our Demo- 
| their advocacy of our rights, been stricken down 


| 


| 


party—that some, when hard pressed and threat- 
ened with political destruction, have faltered—that 










cratic friends in the North have, on account of || their ranks, is a 


capital, that has been incessantly warring , 
. pi a which to my Pi 
brings constantly the deepest solicitude for the 


safety of the Union. Should they ta 


down and destroyed, or forced to yield to me 


others have been honestly misled and deceived by || pressure of circumstances, that all their ~ 


fanaticism, under the * false front’’ of a pretended 
| philanthropy, whilst others, guided by an unholy 
| and consuming ambition, have merged all obliga- 


tion to country, Constitution, and the cause of || sad tale, will charge the crime to the 


| justice, in the one unworthy sentiment of self ag- 
grandizement. 


the party is sound upon the doctrine that main- 


_ the sovereign rights of the States of this ed- 
| eracy—the doctrine upon which the slave tes 
| must rely for their security and pence. 

|| Southern Whigs carnat be held blameless for 
} the present weakness of our friends at the North. 
|| They have furnished (I hope unintentionally) 
| many of the weapons for their destruction. By 
voting with the North, and acting with them in so 
| many instances, they have placed it in the power 
|| of the Whigs and Abolitionists there to appeal to 
|| the prejudices of the people, and tell them that 
northern Democrats were sustaining an institution 
that even southern Whigs would not vindicate to 
|| the same extent. Again: Whigs from the slave 
States have gone into the free States and aided in 
defeating those who have stood by us in our dark- 
est hours. 

In 1838 or '39, the Legislature of Kentucky 
rent two commissioners to Ohio, to apply to her 
Legislature, which was then in session, for the 
passage of a law on the subject of fugitive slaves. 
The Democrats, who had a majority*in the Legis- 
| lature, passed a Jaw on the subject that was en- 
tirely satisfactory and highly gratifving to the 
commissioners and to the State of Kentucky— 
every Whig in the Legislature, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, voting against it. The very 
next year, or the year following, whilst a-most 
exciting canvass was going on in Ohio, and when 
it was well known that this very law was an im- 
portant weapon used by the Whigs and Aboli- 
| tionists to break down the Democratic party who 
had passed it, Whig orators from Kentucky went 
into Ohio, took the stump, and mingled in the 
fight, and materially aided in carrying the State 
for the Whigs. If I am nut mistaken, one or 
both of those very commissioners were among the 
number. 

The Whig Legislature, thus elected to power, 
mR their first acts, repealed the law, and the 
| Mvolitionists of that State have been stealing our 
| slaves ever since. 

In the last presidential canvass, many of our dis- 
| tinguished Whig leaders in Kentucky went into 
Ohio and Indiana, making stump speeches and 
| pledging General Taylor not to veto the Wilmot 
| proviso. Theseare facts which | have from promi- 
| nent citizens of those States of both political par- 
| ties—facts which were published in the papers of 
those States at the time, and which have not been 
denied either then or since. 
It is truly unfortunate that many of our southern 
Whigs, by their political alliance with that north- 
| ern party whose unceasing struggle has been for 
| “ nolitieal power” for the North, have been blinded 
| by their party zeal to the true interests of the slave 
States. It has been frankly admitted by some of 
| them on this floor during the present session of 
| Congress, that millions of dollars have been anna- 
ally taken from the labor of the South, and given 
to the North to increase the profits on their capital, 
by the operation of protective tariffs. Yet those 
-very gentlemen know, and the whole country 
| knows, that the northern Democracy have had no 
_agency in this system of plunder, whilst those 
| southern Whigs and their associates in the slave 
States have aided by their speeches, their votes, 
and their influence, in taking these vast sums from 
the pockets of their constituents, and transferring 
them to northern capitalists for the purpose of 
building up and sustaining the power of that north- 
ern party, which has ever been at war with the 
' interests and the institutions of the slave States, 
The northern Democrats have been throughout 
subjected to a severe and trying ordeal. How 
long they will be able to withstand the increasing 
fury of icism and faction, and the power of 











But still I hope the great mass of || sentiments of disunion. 


otic efforts have failed to control, the Consti tri. 
and the Union may share the same Mstitution 


fate, 
may sink together. But history, in vechitline ad 


ilt 
It has been the custom to charge the South ei 


Let those who make the 


charge blush at the recollection that the disunion 


the free States, and principally from Mossache 


setts and New England—let them remember the 
petitions that have been presented to Convresy 
from those regions asking directly fora dissolution 
Of the Union—let them remember Shay’s rebellion 
the Whiskev rebellion, the ‘ten cent” (postage) 
rebellion in Boston, and the Hartford Convention 
—let them remember that they have urged meas. 
ures here that they knew must result in disunion 
if not intended to produce it; amongst which were 
the resolutions of the Massachusetts Legislature 
for an amendment of the Constitution to exclude 
the representation based on slaves—the resolutions 
presented by Mr. Adam: a0 to amend the Consti. 
tution as to abolish slavery directly in the Staves, 
and the petition introdnced at the present session 
of Congress, into the Senate, to enroll our slaves 
among the militia—let them remember that a dis. 








tinguished statesman of Massachusetts declared 
that the annexation of Texas would not only dis. 
solve the Union, but would fully justify it—iet 
them remember that it was a New York Senator 
who repudiated the obligation of his oath to support 
the Constitution, when that oath should conflict 
with his fanatical opinions—let them contrast the 
patriotic devotion of the South to the flag of the 
Union, with the conduct of New England in our 
glorious war with Mexico—and finally, let them 
never forget that a deep and fearful suspicion 
| rested on New England during the dark period of 
our second war for Independence. In a letter to 
General Lafavette, dated May 14, 1817, Mr. 
Jefferson, speaking of the success of Democracy, 


| . 
| said: 
* Massachusetts indeed still lags; because most deeply * 


| involved in the paracidal crimes and treasons of the war.” 


The southern Sta‘es have on all occaxions proved 
their devotion to our Cunstitution, and have most 
scrupulously observed every obligation contained 
| in it, and every contract made under it, not only 
to the letter, but in that spirit of fairness that 
should insure concord and fraternity. They love 
this Union, because it is by the charter a union of 
free and equal sovereign States, independent of 
each other as to all that relates to their internal 
administration. In a letter to Mr. Tracy, dated 
January 26, 1811, Mr. Jefferson thus speaks of 
our form of government: 

* But the true barriers of our liberty in this country are 
our State governments. And the wisest conservative power 
ever contrived by man, is that of which our Revotution and 
present Government found us em FO % ° 
The several “ distinct States, amalgamated into one aso 
their foreign concerns, but single and independent as 0 
their internal administration.” 

Destroy that independence—destroy that equality, 
that sovereignty of its members—and it ceases to be 
that Union which our fathers formed, and for 
which they so earnestly invoked the ardent and 
lasting devotion of posterity. When the constitu- 
tional guarantees of the separate States shall cease 
to be of binding force on the majority in Con- 

ress—when all the ties of concord and fraternity 
shall have been frittered away by long-continued 
insult, or abruptly snapt by outrage, this wnion of 
free States must cease to exist. You may possibly 
still preserve a union; not because of any con- 
tinued obligatory force in the contract that formed 
the Confederacy, but by either the voluntary and 
tame submission of the injured party, or by the 
strong arm of force, wielded by the oppressors. 
‘How long it might continue by the operation 
of the first-named cause, I cannot say. The 
slave States have already borne with many and 
gressrs wrongs for the sake of the Union. 

t may be, that they will suffer on as long as 
their safety and their honor will permit—es long 
as the aggressions are deemed more tolerable 
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disunion. But I warn gentlemen, that 
these aggressions and wrongs go on 

easing in power by past success, until the 
me sdence of the slave States shall be destroyed 
we their affections tur@ed into hate—until driven 
er jeape ration and encircled with acordon of fire, 
bei honor, their peace, and the safety of their 
homes end their families shall bid them act—it 
gill be idle then to talk about preserving this Union 
iy force Your Federal armies may desolate their 
feilg and drench their streets with blood. You 
may invoke the genius that reigned over the 
jorrid tragedy of San Domingo, to reénact his 
work of fire and death. You may possibly sub. 
vet them by the sword to your dominion, but you 
‘cannot preserve a union of free and equal and in- 
jenendent States by force. A union indeed! It 
yould be such @ union as poor starving Ireland 
may boast with her oppressors—such a union as | 
the once gallant, but now manacled and partitioned 
Poland enjoys with the tyrants that crushed her— 
uch aunion as Hungary, glorious, bleeding, un- 
fortunate Hungary has been forced to embrace, 
with the despots whose guilty hands were still 
reeking in her patriotic gore. 

May God forbid that our northern brethren 
should madly rush to such extremes, under any 
delusive belief that, after all the ties of friendship, 
concord, and fraternity. have been destroyed, they 
can preserve this Union by force. 


DEFERRED DEBATE. | 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Farivar, June 14, 1850. 


The Bill to supply deficiencies* in appropriations 
for the service of the current fiscal year, heing 
under consideration in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. BAYLY said: Mr. Chairman, we are now 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, upen an appropriation bill, and I shall 
avail myself of the latitude of debate to which I 
am entitled, to defend the committee, over which I 
have the honor to preside, from the unjust, accusa- 
tions which have been made against it, an oppor- 
tunity to do which before has been perseveringly 
withheld by those who made them. 

On the 3:1 of this month the member from Ohio 
[Mr. Scuencr] offered a resolution to the House, 
assuming that the Committee of Ways and Means 
had ** neglected” to report the annual appropria- 
tion billa within the proper time, and he proposed 
that the House should instruct them to bring in 
those bills ** without further delay.’? When this 
resolution, assuming that the failure of the com- 
mittee to report within thirty days had arisen from 
neglect on their part, and that the interposition of 
the House was necessary to compel us to do our 
duty, was offered, I insisted upon the right to 
make an explanation. | think I was entitled to 
doit under the rule. It requires the committee, 
in the event of their failure to report the bills, to 
report the reasons of the failure. And when we 
were arraigned under this very rule for neglect, I 
think we had a right, ander the last clause of it, 
to defend ourselves. But, be this as it may, when 
an atlempt was made to censure us, we were enti- 
tled, upon every principle of fairness and justice, 
not to say courtesy, to be heard. This, however, 
was refused to us. But this is not the worst of it: 
Oa to-day, when I proposed, under the direction 
of the committee, and, as we supposed, in strict 
compliance with the rule, to made a statement. 
again an effort is made to silence us, and made 
by the very member who had brought his 
unfounded accusation against us! Sir, I have 
no wish to defend the committee against any- 
thing that member can say, for, sir, there is a 
class of fault-finders, against whose complaints 
no defence is ever necessary. But, sir, out 
of respect to the rule of this House, and to the 
fifty gentlemen who voted to suanend the rules 
to enable the member from Ohio (Mr. Scnenck]) 
to intreduce his resolution—many of whom, how- 
ever, it is but just to say, voted for the motion to 
suspend, as they have assured me, only to give 
me an nity to explain, and without mean- 
ing to concur at all in the censure implied in the 


“See page 1,209 of Congressional Globe. 


than 
should 

















| man is now present; because it was a Whig com- || 





a few words. 

Sir, | undertake to say, that since the change of | 
the termination of the fiscal’year from the 3]st of | 
December to the 30th of June, the rule, which the | 
member has attempted to resuscitate, to found upon | 
it an attack against the Committee of Ways and } 
Means, has been obsolete. It not only has never | 
been complied with at the long session of Con- | 
greas since that time, but it has not been desirable 
or even proper that it should have been complied 
with. I have looked to the date of the report of | 
the appropriation bills since that time, and it bears || 
out what I say. But I shall only refer to the pe- || 
riod at which those bills were reported by the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the last Con- || 
gress. I select that committee, because its chair- | 


mittee, and seems to be regarded by some as | 
having been the paragon of a committee. That || 
commitiee waa appointed in the first week of the |) 
session. In consequence of the delay in organ- | 
izing the House, the present committee was not || 
appointed until after Christmas. Mr. Vinton re- 
posses at the last Congress, the Military Academy || 
ill on the 25th of January; the revolutionary pen- || 
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resolution—out of respect to them, I desire to say | oa is especially true of the civil and diplomatic 
| uh. 


| How, sir, was it with the deficiency bill? 
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A day has not passed since we commenced 
our labors to this very morning that we have not 
received communication after communication from 
the departments, transmitting changes of esti- 
mates, add jtionul estimates, and asking for addi- 
tional appropriations. If [ had reported those 
bills promptly, | should have been compelled to 
have moved so many amendments in the House, 
that it would have devolved upon the House itself, 
instead of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
the responsibility of framing the bill, which every- 
body, at all acquainted with legislation, knows 
would be highly inconvenient, if not impossible. 
In 
the original estimates sent to us we were asked to 
appropriate $304,351 47. But before the bill be- 
came a law, new items were pressed upon us until 
it was run up to $2,575,501 33; and most of 
them were brought in by amendments, after the 
bill was reported. And does not the House re- 
collect, that when I was moving amendment after 
amendment by direction of the committee, the 


| member from Ohio (Mr. Scuencx] attacked us 


for thus moving amendments of which the House 
had no notice; and complained that the House 























sion bill also on the 25th of January; the defi- | could not act understandingly upon them? But 
ciency bill of that year and the Indian bill on the |, this is not all: on the day we acted on that bill final- 
29th of January; the fortification bill and the army || ly in this House, after it had come back to us from 







| Lith of April; the revolutionary and navy pension || : 
T have reported to-day || US, particularly for the last two months. ‘Two 


| all the other bills, except the civil and diplomatic, || 


bill on the 31st of January; the navy bill on the || the Senate, we were operees of adeficiency in 


9:h of February; the civil and diplomatic bill on | 
the 9th of March; the navy pension bill and the | 
Post Offieg bill on the 7th of April. 1 reported the |; 


deficiency bill and the fortification bill on the 7th || ed 


of March; the Military Academy bill on the 28th 


the Quartermaster’s Department, of $600,000, 
and also of this deficiency which Lam now ask- 
ing the House to provide for. It will be recollect- 
that I moved them as amendments to the 


| Senate amendmenis, and they were ruled out of 


of March; the army bill and the navy bill on the || order. 


bills on the 15th of May. 


Other causes beyond our control have delayed 


of our members have been in bad health most of 


which we are near'y ready to report; and those the session. Others of them have been temporarily 


bills have been in my desk for a month, ready to | 
be reported, and I have been prevented from re- 


porting them by the member from Ohio and others || 
acting with him. And indeed such was the case || 


to a great extent with those which preceded them. | 
In scarcely a single instance was I able to make | 
reports of them a8 scon as they were ready to be 
reported. “The House will bear me witness, that 
it has been with great difficulty | could prevail 
upon it at any time to proceed with the regular 
order of business. The House will testify that, | 
from the beginning of the session, I have perse- 


vered in my efforts to induce it to do sa; but in |! E 
| timony, that I have been constant in my attend- 


consequence of the exciting questions before us it 


has been inipossible for me to succeed one time in |) 
Besides this, it wi'l be recollected that early || 
in the session I reported the bill to provide for de- | 
fraying the expenses of collecting the revenue. || 


ten. 





This was a new bill, made necessary by the act | 
of the 3d of March, 1849. It was one which the | 
Committee of Ways and Means were never 
charged with before. It was earnestly pressed | 
upon our early attention by the Administration. 
Action upon it was considered so important that 
the President made it the subject ofa special mes- | 
sage. It wasa new and important subject; it re- | 





qour clase investigation, and it underwent it in 
committee and in the two Houses of Congress; 


and notwithstanding the mass of business before || 
us, we were without a clerk for two months after } 


our appointment. 


But more than all this: the Committee of Ways || 


and Means were forcibly struck with the enor- 
mous and, as they believed, unnecessary expendi- 
tures of this Government. We determined to 
scrutinize the appropriations asked for closely, 
and, if possible, brirg them into reasonable limits. 
In this respect we have effected something; but, 
Lam free to say, nota great deal. I became early 
convinced that no real and beneficial reform can be 
effected in this respect, without thorough and 
cordial sympathy and codperation between Con- 
gressand the Administration. 

The committee will bear me witness, that al- 
though | had no clerk, in three weeks after my 
appointment as chairman, I had every one of 
our bills, which in the aggregate would make a 
small volume, drawn according to the estimates 
from the departments, upon our table. And we 
could have reported them, if it had been desira- 
ble,in afew days. But if we » they would 
have been little more than sk of bills, 


absent from the city. Two of them [Mesars. 
Vinton and Hisparp) are on special committees— 
the former on the Ewing investigation committee; 
and he has been very little with the Committee of 
Ways and Means since that committee was raised. 
And although my friend from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Hissarp] has elected to serve upon our 
commitiee rather than the select committee of 
which he is a member, whenever his presence with 
us would give us a quorum, yet his presence 
would not always do it; and for the last month 
we have been very rarely able to get a quorum. 
Every member of the commitree will bear me tes~ 


ance upon the committee. 

But, sir, what inconvenience has anybody suf- 
fered in consequence of our not having reported 
the civil and diplomatic bill? Does not evry one 
know that it is always the last bill acted upon? 1f 
can say, with certainty, that during the four Con- 
gresses that I have been here, it has never passed 
before the last night of the s: ssion; and although 
I have not looked to ascegtain precisely how the 
fact is, | think | am safe in saying, that such has 
been the case for halfa century. Has the House 
acted upon the bills already reperted? So far from 
it, does not every one know that it is impossible, 
| in the present juncture, to prevail upon it to take 
up any of the ordinary business of legislation ? 
Such being the case, is it not obviously better, for 
the reasons I have suggested, that the civil and 
diplomatic bill should remain in the committee 
| until within a reasonable period of the time when 
the House will be ready to act upon it? 

To enable the House and the country to appre¢ 
ciate the spirit in which the attempt to cast re- 





| proach upon the Committee of Ways and Means 
originated, [ desire to c.! its attention to some 
remarkable facts. On the 3d of June, the member 
from Ohio [Mr. panewed] asked this House to in- 
struct the Committee on Waysand Means to report 
the-appropriation bills without delay; thas evin- 
cing, apparently, great anxiety that they should be 
in the possession of the House. On the next morn- 
ing, in pursuance of the course I bad been fol- 
lowing all along, I called for the regular order of 
business, which was the call of committees for re- 
orts. I stated that [ had important appropriation 
Cints, which I desired to report. lonly asked that 
the morning hour should be devoted to ordinary 
congressional business. But a motion was made 


to go into Committee of the Whole on the Cali- 
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Deficiency Appropriation Bill—Mr. Jones. 


MY 


. {June 14, 


Ho. or Reps 


. an ne ar 
But, sir, | have sufficiently exposed hin = 5 
e 


thing. Dogs do not usually sit in that way, and | 
| know his snappish and growling propensity too || motives which prompted his movement 
well to expect it of him. . | conclade what ¥ have to say with the ex twit 
He has attempted to criticise my bearing, and || of the hope that the House will pass th preniog 
asks when this Cesar has grown so great that his || fore them at once. ° © Dill be, 
conduct is not to be questioned. Upon all he said Mr. B. concluded by moving that th 
in this strain, | shall make no comment. I enter- || mittee rise and report the bill. © com. 
tain for it a scorn and contempt only equaled by Mr. JONES moved to amend th 
that | feel for the source from whence 1t emanates. | king out $50,000 and iuserting 91. 
He says that | gave no good reason for the delay Mr. KAUMAN moved that the committee ;; 
in reporting the appropriation bills. Was it no | Mr. VINTON. If the motion prevail ue 
good reason that our me was much occupied || bill be reported? Te 
early in the session with an unusual and imporiant || . The CHAIRMAN, An amendment is 
bill requiring much investigation? Was it not || ing—the motion to rise and report the bill hen 
good reason when | showed that the estimates || Agee 


| fore, it cannot now be put. 
which are sentto us from the departments area || Mr. VINTON. I hope that the committee wil 
| inere sham compliance with the law, and that they | not rise. : 


aS 


fornia message, the effect of which was, if it suc- 
ceedel, to defeat my purpose. Well, sir, the mem- 
ber fron Ohio, (Mr. Scmencn,) and most of those 
who voted with him to introduce his resolution, || 
voted to go into committee, and thas prevent the 
committees from reporting. They voted to pre- 
yout the very thing they had asked the House to 
instruct ustodo! This is notall, On yesterday 
I again called for the reguiar order of business, | 
which was the call of committees for reports. A | 
motion was made to go into Committee of the || 
Whole on the California message. That the | 
country might see who it was that was not willing | 
to devote even the morning hour to our ordinary | 
duties, | called for the yeas and nays, and thirty- | 
six of the fifiy-one memvers who voted to sus- | 
pend the rules to introduce the resolution of cen- 
sure upon the Commitee of Ways and Means, 


e bill by Stri. 


ae Renee wns See 


again voted, in effect, to prevent the very thing 
they were willing to censure us for not doing. 
The following gentlemen t us voted: Messrs. 
Allen, Andrews, Ashmun, Bennett, Burrows, 
Joseph Cable, Cole, Corwin, Croweil, Doty, Gid- 


dings, Goodenow, Holloway, Hampton, Henry, | 


Howe, Hunter, William T. Jackson, James G. 
King, John A. King, Preston King, Nelson, Ous, 
Pinan, Putnam, Risley, Rose, Rumsey, Scuenck, 
Silvester, Sprague, Taylor, Tuck, Underhill, Vau 
Dyke, and Wiinhrop. 

it is due to my friend and colleague on the Com- 








are altered and added to and added to, and altered || 
| from day to day, and that if a bill was founded 
| upon them as first sent to us it would be no bill at 


ail? Was it no excuse when | showed that cir- | 
cumstances beyond our control had often left our | 
| 





committee without a quorum? Was it no excuse | 
when | showed that the member himself and 


|| others acting with him had thrown facuous obsta- | 
|| cles in the way of the transaction of the public || 
Sir, what | have said is before the 


business ? 


|| will judge whether | have given any good reasons 
| for tne delay, which, by the by, has incommoded 


| rise and report the bill before the amendm 


Mr. HAMPTON said he understood thé gen. 


tleman from Virginia to move that the committee 


n 
offered by the gentleman. from Tennessee, {Mr 


Jones. ] 
_ The CHAIRMAN said the gentleman had the 
right to move an amendment at any time before 
the bill was reported. 

Mr. JONES said he had offered the amend. 
ment for the reason that he belheved the depart. 
ment had no occasion for the fifty thousand do}. 
lars. In the civil and diplomatic appropriation 


| 
|| House, and it will go before the country, and it | 


bill that was passed at the last session of Congress 
Making appropriations for the fiscal year end. 
ing the 30:h of the present month, it would be 


mittee of Ways and Means from Pennsylvania || 
[Mc, ilampron] to say, that he has assured me, 
as several others have, that he voted to suspend 
the rules to introduce the resolution of the mem- 
ber from Ohio, [Mr. Scuenck,] not with the view 
of sunctioning it, but to enable me to make an ex- | 
lanation; and that when he voted- on yesterday, || 
fe was not aware that I had not had an opportu- || 
nity heretofore to report the bills which he knew || 
_ L had been ready to report for a month. It seems || 
he did not hear my statement that | had important || 
bills to report, || 
This is sull not all. 


nobody. 
i; Tne member says that his resolution was no 
|| censure upon the committee; that it was a parlia- || found that there had been appropriated for this 


| 
mentary and even courteous way of ascertaining | year the sum of $505,300, for the support of the 
|| 





» ann aniemaeeaiid 


a 


from the committee what delayed the report of || Judiciary of the Unined States. For the curren, 
the bills; that an impression existed that there was || fiscal year $505,300 had been appropriated by that 
an intention on the part of thé committee to defeat || act for that purpose, and woW they were usked by 
the appropriation bills unless the slavery question Hi the Secretary of the department under whose 
was setiled; and that gentlemen with whom 1 || charge this particular branch of the service was 
usually acted had declarcd such a purpose. | placed, t# appropriate an additional $50,000, to 

Now, sir, what is the character of his resolution || sapply deficiencies in this enormous appropriation 
| He assumes that we had neglected our duty, and || of over half a million of dollars. 
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had apprised the House that | was anxious to re- 


the Administration was most urgent, upon a mo 
tion being made to go into Committee of the Whole 
the member from Ohio, [Mr. Scuenck,] and many 
others who voted with him on the 3u of June, 
voled to go into Committee of the Whole! 


The attempt has been made, Mr, Chairman, to | 
create the impression that the southern members 


are determined that no appropriation hills shall 


puss, or any other legislation be had, until the | 


slavery question should be settled; and the object || elicit none. ‘Tis is shown by the fact, that at the || does the Secretary arrive at the conclusion that 


| very moment he moved it, | insisted upon the || 


of the movement of the member from Ohio was to 
implicate the Committee of Waysand Means, a ma- 
jority of whom are southern men, in such a purpose. 


tas unnecessary for me to say to this House, that | 
no such purpose on the part of the Comanitiee of | 


Ways and Means exists, or has existed. I say 
this is unnecessary, fot our whole course here has 
disproved it. Neordol believe that any such pur- 


southern members; and to prove this, I can refer 
to the vote on yesterday, when every member from 
the slave States except one voted with me to pro- 
ceed with the regular order of business, 

From the facta | have stated, the country will 
jodge who is to blame for the delay of the public 
business—the Commitiee of Ways and Means or 
those who assail them. 

Qee word as to the bill before us, and [ am done. 
The appropgiation of last year for defraying the 
judicial expenses of the country has proved \o be 
insufheient. This fact was not brought to our at- 
tention woul it was too late to put it in the defi- 
ciency bill, otherwise it would have been provided 
for in that bill, The Secretary of the Interior 
assures me that there is a pressing necessity for 
the Lmmediate passage of the bill, Tam that 
unless i pass, the United States courts about to 
sit, cannot be held, Under these circumstances, | 
hope it will be the pleasure of this body to pass it 
to-day. 

(Me Senence here made some remarks, our 
reyort of which wag sent to Mr. Scnenckx for re- 
Vision, but was not returaed.] 

Me, BAYLY, memver from Ohio [Mr. 
Scaanck,} asks if] him to sit like ad 
vith his mouth Bir, I expected no 


On this morning, after I || 
| Cessary to make us do it. 
port a billof the most pressing necessity—the one || 
now before us—and one for the passage of which | 


|| and courteous way, why did he not question me || nothing, sir, but the mere assertion of the Secre- 


or any other member in the House, when we || 





powe exists with any considerable portion of the | 
| 


quibbling, . 


that a postive instruction of the House was ne- 
Was there no censure 
im this? 


have who can see nothing offensive in this? He 


|| Says it was a courteous and parliamentary way to 
| get the information he desired. 
If he was merely in pursuit of information, || 


lt was anything 
else. 


and was desirous of obiaining it ina parliamentary | 


could have given him the information ? 
this is a disingenuous after-thought. 
tion seeks no information, and it was designed to 


But, sir, 


right to make a statement, in which 1 should have | 
given the information which he now pretends he 
was in pursuit of; and yet he and bis friends pre- 


same thing to-day. He, with a sense of justice | 
peculiarly his own, makes an attack, and then re- 
sorts to ull sorts of partiamentary finesse to pre- | 
vent the persens assaiied from being heard. He | 
now avows that the impression that we meant to | 
defeat all of the appropriation bills untess the sla- | 
very question was settled, was the motive for his 
resoluuon; and to justufy himself for entertaining 
such an unjust impression, he says that such a | 
purpose had been avowed by gentlemen with 
whom | usually act. Sir, no such impression ex- 
iwied; and if any had been disposed to entertain 
it, the fact that we had reported the army and navy | 
bili would have dispelled it. The design of the | 
resolution was to create it, and hence ail explana- 
tion On Our part was sought to be cut off. But, 
sir, has anyOSody with whom [ usually act avowed 
any such purpose as that to which he alludes? 
No one has done it but an honorable gentleman 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Crimeman,] with 
whom it is known | do not usually act. Who, 
sir, is the member who takes it upon himself to 
supervise the manner in which gentlemen dis- 
charge their legisiauve duties, and to censure them | 
for a neglect of them? He ts one who has found | 
Kt convenient to absent himself from the city and | 
the duties of the House for two months, and who, 
when he is here, rarely takes any part in the busi- 
neas of the House, except to obswuct it with hie 
questions of order and his puerile and captious 
' 





~ 


| 
} 
j 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
What sort of sensibiliies can a man | 
} 
| 


| Sir, (said Mr. J.,) ask the Seeretary of the In. 
| terior what he has done with this $505,300. How 
has he disposed of it? Has he rendered to this 
House, or has he furnished to the Committee of 
| Ways and Means, an account of a solitary item of 
expenditure? Has he accounted for the expendi- 
ture of any part of the $505,300? Have you any 
evidence that there is a deficiency? You have 
tary that he wants $50,000. 


It is strange, indeed, 


| sir, that there should be a deficiency of just $50,000, 
His resolu- || 


no more and no less. ‘That is the precise amount 
that is asked for, and contained in the bill. How 


this is the precise sum needed? It must be guess- 
work with him; and whether it is so or’ not, he 
should not, with my vote, have one dollar of the 


| money until he had shown what he had done with 
vented me from doing it; and he attempted ‘the i J aha: ra 


the 5,300 that have been already appropriated. 


cr. BAYLY. Will the gentleman allow me 


| to suggest—— 





| 


Mr. JONES. ‘Vhat is his supposition. The 
statement lately sent from the Treasury Depati- 
rmoeht to the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means shows that the Secretary has upwards 
of sixteen millions of dollars in the Treasury still 
unappropriated; an unexpended balance of sixteen 
millions, and here he calls on you for an appro- 
priation to supply deficiencies. Am I not correct? 
And, sir, we have appropriated over two millions 
and a half during the present session, in the form 
of deficiencies, and we have not yet heard how 
the money thus appropriated has been expended. 
No account has been furnished to us. But they 
come here and tell you thut they have not got 


|| money enough—that they must have more. Of 


course the money must be granted, they will get 
it, and there is the end of it. 

I regret exceedingly that there is a doctrine’ pre- 
«wailing here, and which has been gaining ground 
of late, that extravagant expenditures are to de 
permitted without any investigation or inquiry 0” 
the part of Congress, that all is to be left to the 
discretion of the Executive; that his integrity end 
honesty must be implicitly relied u st Hot 
be questioned; that we are bound to receive his 
‘Statement, his bare assertion, as evidence of the 
correctness and 


| Tr, ty of the expenditure oo 
ee Task las cae alee asOf coe oak the 
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~ aniry, when hag a public. officer ever been held 
4 account for money that he has expended? |) 
Soll, it has come to that pass that no attention || 





ropriated by Congress is applied, and little or 

y attention to the estimates that are sent to us. 
The executive officers go on and expend what 
they please, and tnen come back and tell us they 
have not got enough, that there is a deficiency, 
without rendering to us any account of how they 
have expended the money, whether they have 
ied tt to the purposes authorized by law or 
opt They may commence new works, unauthor- || 


ot. ; in 
ied and unsanctioned by law—whatever their 
faney may dictate—and then come and ask Con- 





ess to appropriate money for the proscution of || 
those works; and if Congress refuses to endorse 


their projects, then the ery is, ** You are repudi- |, 


the debts of the country.*’ There are such 


ating 
cases, ; | 
jc works have been commenced without authority, 


and which may involve this country in the ex- 

nditure of millions, and Congress wilt be called 
upon to endorse, sanction, and legalize the acts of 
those who have expended the money without a 
shadow of law to juatify it, 

Now, sir, | hold that it is wrong for the Con- 
gress of the United States, excepting in extreme 
cases, (0 pass appropriations for deficiencies. 
When Congress has made appropriations in pur- 
guance of estimates furnished from the depart- 
ments, it is the duty of the executive officers to 
apply the money thus appropriated to the objects 
set forth in the acts of appropriation; and when the 
money is exhausted, when they have legitimately 
expended what has been given to them by the 
Representatives of the people, there they should 
stop. If the interests of the country suffer, it is 
for the people to hoid their Representatives re- 
sponsible for the injury done to the public service 
by any failure to appropriate a sufficient amount 
of money in the first instance. Sir, all the respon- 
sibility 1t seems to me has passed from Congress; 
they have surrendered all control to the executive 
departments of the Government, permitting them 
to expend whatever amount of money they may 
think proper, and then, for the purpose of legati- 
zing their unauthorizes acts. in every instance give 
them whatever amount they come and ask for. 

For one, i will not, by my vote, sanction any 
such course of proceeding, whatever other gen- 
tlemen may do, and | shali not vote for the appro- 
priation of $50,000 that is now asked for. 

Mr. GREEN said he desired to makea short 
explanation, after which he would move that the 
committee rise and report the bill to the House. 
He was not in need of suggestions from any gen- | 
teman in order to know what his duty was in te- 
gard to this matter. It was said that it was wrong 
to make this appropriation. As one of the com- 
mittee that had concurred in the propriety of 
passing it, and had recommended the House to 
adopt 1, he begged leave to say that he concurred 
most heartily in the propriety of giving to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior the sum proposed to be ap- 
ee by this bill, to pay the expenses of the 

ederal courts, in order that justice might be ad- 
ministered without denial or delay. If Congress 
had hitherto allowed one subject to engross their 
attention, to the exclusion of all others, it was no 
reason why they should continue to neglect the 
performancé of important duties, which 1 was in- 
cumbent upon them to perform, in relation to the 
Various interests of the country. it was their 
duty to stand by this appropriation bill, and pass 
It 


But it had been said that the Secretary of the 
Interior ought mot to have appropriations made 
upon his ipse dizet, without being required to fur- 
nish a statement of the manner in which the 
money was applied. Did not the gentleman know 
that the expenses of the judiciary varied in the dif- 
ferent Suates, but in each the principal amount of 
expenditure was fixed by law; that most of the 
€xpenses were particularized and specified before- 
hand, and that the necessary amount could not be 
exceeded? it was thé duty of the Secretary of 
the Interior to know whether a deficiency existed 
ornot. He had stated to the committee that there 
was a deficiency. Did any man know to the con- 
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id to the manner in which the money that is || paid upon the certificate of the judge, and i differ- 


| this respect, but the proposal was not carried into 


| ticular. 


| judges and attorneys; but it coald noc be foreseen 


|| precize amount required couid not be ascertained. 


sir, coming up before this House, where pub- | 


| he buginess, it was their imperauve duty to make | 
| the appropriation, And they ought not, by with- 
holding an approprimuon, Lo stop ur impede (he reg- 
| War action of the Government. 
| had thought it necessary to say in reference to the 


| propriety of his own action in concurring in the 


| 


| report of the committee, inasmuch as that acuon 
, had been censured. 


| 
| 


2 ; cs 
"ile VINTON being permitted to make a state- 


| made by the gentleman from Ohio. 
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: 
ment in explanation, was understood to say that li been. Was it right, then, he would ask—was it 
there was probavly a large proportion of nese ex- || proper or becoming, to throw this accusation be- 
penses that were notfixed by law, but which were || fore the country, to excite a prejudice against the 
| committee? At all events, he desired that this 
ent parts of the Uniseu States these charges were | reply shoud go out along with the charge. 
differently estimated. An effort had been made || One word further, (continued Mr. G.) The 
some years ago to make a change in the law in || role in relation to this matter is, that the commit- 
tee shall report within thirty days from th time 
of theirappointment. | believe that! have read in 
|| my early days, and doubtless the gentieman from 
|| Onio has also read, in the writings of Lord Coke, 
|| & maxim to this effect, thathe who knoweth not 
the reason of a jaw, knoweth not the law. Now, 
when was this said rule adopted? lt was adopted 
| in the year 1837. What was its object, what was 
| the * reason,”’ for its adoption? When that rule 
was adopted, the fiscal year terminated on the 3lst 
of December, and Congress then met on the first 
Monday in Decétnver, as it does now. The ob- 
|| Ject of the rule was to have the appropriation bills 
|| Before Congress before the expiration of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. How is « now? ‘The fiscal 
| year does not terminate until the 30th of June. 
| Congress meets still on the first Monday of Decem- 
| ber; so that seven months must necessarily elapse 
between the meeting of Congress and the termina- 
tion of the fiscal year. Hence the reason does not 
apply, and the rule is inoperative according to 
another maxim of law, which says, cessal rativ cessat 
elipsalex. [make these remarks merely Ww show 
that the reason for the rule, though a very good 
reason when it was adupted, no longer existe, 
/and therefore the rule does not apply, and has 
no force in the instance which the gentleman hes 
specified. 

But the gentleman’s complaint is, thatthe appro- 
|, priation bills have not all been reported. Mr. 
man had made an attack upon the Comauuee of || Chairman, has the gentleman read all the bills that 
Ways and Means, aud afterwards disclaimed it, || have been reported? Has he read the appropria- 
in a manner in which he had not supposed a gen- || tion bill providing for a Military Academy—the 
Uteman of his accustomed boldness would have || naval bill—the army bill—the fortification bill, 
done, ‘The gentleman had first made an attwck || &c.? | desire the gentleman’s special atiention Lo 
| by insinuation, and then disclanmed it by saying, || thisinquiry. He raises a complamt here, and | 
| in effect, ‘* Why, sir, this 18 no insinuation, be- || wish to show that there is no reason for the com- 
cause | say it 1s no insinuation.”” ‘here were || plaint in point of fact. 
| Various ways of making attacks; they might be |} Does the gentleman, after discharging all his 
made directly, or they might be made indirectly, || daues in regard to matters already pending, sull 
| and someumes, no doubt, gentlemen considered || find himself in want of occupation? ts that the 
that they wight be niade more effectual if not || cause of the difficulty? No, sir, it proceeds from 
more pointed vy indirection. | some other cause. Do you really want the gen- 

The gentieman had affirmed that the rule had || eral appropriation bill, or is it because you want a 
not. been complied with, which required the com- | ground of accusation against the committee? You 
mittee to report the appropriation bills within a | have all the other bills which this House has not 
given unle. How much of modesty was there || acted upon, and which you do not miend to act 
in this charge, coming, as it did, from a gentie- | upon very soon, and | doubt very much whether 
man who silently permitted the same rule to be || you now understand them, or whether you will 
departed from by his Whig friends in the last | understand all their provisions when they are 
| Congress, without a word of complaint! Not || acted upon, if they ever should be acted upon by 
| having complained then, when his friends con- | this House. And yet the gentleman says, give us 
trolled the committee, proved that his object now || all the appropriation bills, sv that we may examine 
j combs notbe merely jo enforce the rule, but to || them. Calimg for more work, without having 

cavil for political purposes and effect. performed what is before him, will not meke the 
if a departure from the rule which the gentleman || country believe him so very industrious. bt will 
complained of, was an offence, why then the gen- || rather satisfy every one that this caviling and 
teman himself was guilty, in the last Congress, || fault-finding, if not for political effect, proceeds 
his silence, of the same offence. || from an innate predisposition in that way. 


effect, and the law remained uachanged in that par- 


Mr. GREEN (resuming) said, that in most cases 
the expenses were specified by law—such as the 
feés ot clerks, magistrates, &c., &c., salaries of 
"how many cases might occur, in which the United 
States would have to pay cosis, &c.; hence the 


tHe admuitied that it was their duty to guard against 
eXtravagant expenditures of the public money, 
but where they well knew that the expenditure 
was requisite for the proper conduct of the pub- 


This mach he 


He did not think that he 
ought to be held ap to scorn und obloquy, merely 
because he was willing to appropriate $50,000 for 
a necessary object without being furnished with 
a bill of particulars; which is lopossible in the 
nature ol the case. 

‘here was one other matter which he desired 
to notice, and that was, the remarks which were 
‘That gentle- 





Mr. SCHENCK. 1 think not. | The gentleman seems to have a large conception 
Mr. GREEN, (continuing.) And 1 will tell } of his own powers; and says, give vs more work. 
the gentleman this, that the violauon of a rule || Does he understand the bills that have already 
|| been laid before him? Does he understand the biil 
Mr. SCHENCK, Will the gentleman hear me making appropriations fur the Military Academy ? 
for a moment? || the bill for the naval service, &c.? and the various 
Mr. GREEN. lLhave no particular desire to || bills now pending, on all other sabdjecis? i did 


do 8s»; the gentleman may proceed, however. not charge the gentleman with an offence, but | did 
|| suppose thata man who holds hiweelf up asa 


Mr. SCHENCK. Every word that is con- 
tained in that resolution I stand by; every state- || general supervisor of the conduct of others, would 
ment, everything that it contains; and | challenge || at least consider the business already before him, 
the gentleman to controvert it if he can. I sup- || instead of complaining for want of more. tle whe 

assumes a general power to censure, when he 


that the offering of the resolution is the | 

offence that the gentleman means, or the accusa- || comes to be measured by his own standard, 1! think 
tion. It was the very unusual departure from the || the country will see, has many vulnerable points, 
practice of Congress in neglecting to report for so || and is as liable to censure as others. — 
great a length of time, that induced the offering of |, Sir,’l regret the necessity for departing from the 
the resolution. rule which has been referred to; but when we know 

Mr. GREEN (resuming) said, he understood || that it has not been adhered to for years, and that 
the accusation against the committee consisted in || the reason of the rule no longer exisis; when we 
the fact that they had not reported within the time || know that the public service no longer demands an 
limited by the rule. This, he rehended, was || adherence to it; | say, when no reason of public 
entirely a new ground of complamt; it had never || utility exists for its strict application, we must re- 
before been made a cause of accusation, even by || gard these objections as being thrown out only to 
the gentleman himself. He challenged the gen- || injure the committee in the estimation of the coun- 
tleman to show an instance in which if had || try; or that the gentleman has a proclivity for 


does not constitute his real cause of complaint. 
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finding fault and complaining, which he cannot 
restrain. 

The rule has not been complied with, says the 
gentleman to himself, doubtless, and | will make 
uve of this circumstance, to create an impression 
that the committee have been neglectful of their 
duty. But, sir, the appropriation bills have not 
been reported within thirty days after the appoint- 
ment of the committee, heretofore. The rule has | 
been violated, or depatted from by the committee | 
of last Congress, of which the gentleman from | 
Ohw (Mr. Voniee| was chairman, and yet no 
complaint was heard. Now, | say that in the 
violation of the rule, last Congress, the gentleman | 
{[Mr. Scuenca] is culpable for not having dong 
his duty, or he is going beyond his duty now. 
The cases are precisely similar, and, strange to 
tell, he objects to one, and commends the other. 
liow does he expect to get ouwof it? By what 
evasion? By what subterfuge? If (he says) itis || 
a more Magrant violauon, because the rule has || 
been deparied from in a greater degree, then he || 
should have censured in proportion to the viola- | 
ton. Instead of this utter condemnation of the |) 
committee, he ought to have expressed an enco- || 
mium on each member of the committee, in pro- |! 
portion to the fidelity with which their duties have 
been diacharged, 

Bat the truth is, as I have shown, he did not 
need the billa to investigate them—the House did || 
not need them—the House does not at this mo- || 
ment. And the departments are not yet done 
sending items and suggesuuons for the bills. And 
in this connecuou let me make this remark: I 
understand, when the Committee of Ways and | 
Means reported a bill within the thirty days, in a | 
former Congress, several years ago, the Secreta- | 
ries of the several departments sent in so Many new || 
items, that the bills bad to be referred back to the || 
sanie commuttee for the purpose of having these 
new appropriations introduced, 

I make these remarks for the purpose of show- || 
ing that, in every view, no harm has been done 
—wi08 Imconvemence produced-—no public inter- 
eat neglected—the spirit of no rule vielated, but 
the wanw of the country and departments con- | 
sulted, 

Gut the gentleman seeks to produce a different | 
impression, and in the doing of which, he does | 
gross injusuce to the committee. I do not assume 
that when the gentlenan from Ohio sought to 
make this impression, he knew'it t6 be unjust and | 
inapplicable. | am charitable, and will take the | 
proper plea to exculpate him, though | will say, | 
if he understood the matter fully, he would cer- || 
tainly be liable to the charge of injustice; but he || 
may stulufy himself, if he desires to do so. | 








| 





| 


‘Lhe other gentleman from Ohio who has long | 
been the chairman of the same committee, and | 
some of the elder members of the committee, are | 
men bers of the same political party to which the 
gentleman belongs. ow those gentlemen, | pre- 
sume, understood what it was their duty to do, 
dud they have net been more punctual and atten- 
tive than the members of this side of the House, 
ifas mach so, One more remark, sir; | take no | 
greater share of the gentieman’s animad versions to |, 
myself than that which belongs to one of the | 
younger members; and, | venture to say, there is | 
nota member of the committee who has not at- 
tended the meetings of the committee afiener than | 


|) mittee. 


| bills, and distinct action, 





the gentieman from Ohio, who prefers the com- | 
plant. Yes,sir, every member of the Committee | 
of Ways and Means has done more work, and | 
attended mose meeungs of the committee, than the | 
gentleman from Ohio. There are several other 
points that 4 would like to advert to, but my prin- 
crpal object in rising was to show that we ought to | 
vote this money; and | will add, that in my opinion 
we Gught on all occasions to keep the Government 
well supphed with adequate funds for its eco- 
nomical administration. The gentleman from 
Ohio is either sincere and honest 1a his objections, 
or he is not. If he is honest, he must have been 
ignorant of the spirit of the rule under considera- 
tion; \f dishonest, | have no more to say in reply, 
| leave him to make his own bed, and as he makes 
it, 80 must he lie in it. 

in order that the vote may be taken upon the bill, 
I will move that the committee rise. 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA—S!.AVERY. — 


SPEECH OF MR. JESSE C. DICKEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Taorsoay, June 6, 1850, 


|| In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union, upon the President’s Message transmit- 
ting the Constitution of California. 
Mr. DICKEY said: 


Mr. Cuainman: | have not made an effort to 
obtain the floor for the purpose of a display of 
oratory on this all-important subject, which may 
truly be said to be, not only the question of the 
session, but the question of the day. Nor do I 


| presume that it will be possible for one of my_ 
|| limited experience in legisiation to throw any new 


light upon a question which has been so abty and 
learnedly discussed on this floor, by older and 
abler men, or even to present old ideas in such a 
manner as to command the attention of thé com. 
I have sought the floor for no such pur- 
poses; but to define my position, and designate 
the course which I shall pursue in reference toa 


| subject which has been the occasion of so much 
| interest—intense excitement, | may say—and the 


chief topic of debate for the last five months in 
both branches of Congress. | need scarcely say, 
sir, that the subject to which I refer is the admis- 
sion of California into this Confederacy, with a 
provision in her constitution prohibiting slavery 
or involuntary servitude. 

The application of California for admission into 


|| the Union as a State has occasioned a strong desire 


and apparent determination, on the part of the 
Representatives of the South, to have settled, at 
the same time, and definitely and forever, some 


| six other questions involving the institution of 
| slavery more or less in their discussion, and each 


of sufficient importance for separate and distinct 
Sir, I conceive it to be 
a duty, which I owe to the intelligent as well as 
numerous constituents whom I have the honor to 
represent, that | should speak plainly and boldly 
on a subject in which they feel such a deep and 
abiding interest. My constituents are emphati- 
cally a reading, thinking, and intellectual people. 
Many of them are the ¢escendants of the compan- 
ions and associates of the illustrious man who 
planted the first colony in Pennsylvania as long 
ago as 1632, and from whom the glorious ‘‘ Key- 
svone of the Federal arch” took its name. The 
opposition of the early settlers in Pennsylvania to 
the institution of slavery and its further extension. 
has long been proverbial. Mild aod truthful, yet 


| firm and unwavering on this subject, few, if any, 


within the limits of my district, have ever ex- 
pressed a willingness that slavery should extend 


|| to another foot of American soil; and with them, 


on this subject, | most heaftily concur. 

Mr. Chairman, my native State, at one time, 
groanded under the weight of this great political 
and moral evil; but, thank God, the incubus has 
long since been removed from our shoulders, and 
we now breathe the breath of freedom! From 
the fact that we have had slavery at one time in 
our midst,and now have freedom, we are the 
better able to judge of the curse of the one and to 
appreciate the blessings of the other. We con- 
sider slavery incompatible with true patriotism, 
justice, or humanity; and its extension to hitherto 
free soil, and to a free people, a blight, a blast, a 
mildew, a scourge, and a curse, which we would 
disdain to receive from any of the other powers 
of the earth, and which we would pour out our 
treasure and exert our strength to avert from our 
land and from our children! Why, then, at- 
tempt to force it upon a people now free from its 
miseries? {t would bea violation of that golden 
ruie, by which | have always desired to be gor: 
erned in my intercourse with my fellow men— 
that is, to do unto others as I would have them do 
unto me; and, consequently, I can never so far 
forget that rule as to give my vote for the further 
extension and propagation of slavery. 

Sir, that great and eminently distinguished 
statesman, whose statue stands in front.of the 
Executive Mansion, with the Constitution in hand, 
has left on record an opinion on the subject of sla- 


circumstances wh 


remembrance by every true-hearted : 
He, in speaking on this subject, said; Ci ; 
ble for my country when I remember that ¢ 
oe, He also said, as you will reme 
**So true as there is a God in heaven, eo ve 
this nation be punished for the sin of slay vial 
And that there is, Mr. Chairman, a God aa: 
ish and reward, is beautifully iMustrated a 
quotation from the poet Thompson, mae i 
weeks since by my friend and colleague (Me 
Cuanpeer,] which tells.us that Nature proclain, 
the fact through all her works. The kame." | 
also says that **God must delight in viriye 
that which God delights in must be happy.” am 
it must be apparent to all, that the great and $e 
men of Virginia could not have laoked upon 4) 
institution of slavery as a virtue, or as productive 
of Reet else why use such terms in their writ... 
as | ha;e quoted from Jefferson? Mr, Jefferen 
was a southern man, in heart and soul, born an 
reared in its sunny clime, in the midst of slayer 
and no one was better qualified than he, to ia 
ciate the.moral, political, and religious effvcis of 
the institution, on a community where it ¢<isieq 
He was a siatesman of learning and abilicy, ani 
not only well versed in the arts and sciences, by: 
as a statesman, politician, and jurist, he had few 
equals; and it is due to his memory, that his opin- 
ions and writings, on questions of the greatest ng. 
tional interests, living when and where he did 
should be well pondered by the present generation, 
His efforts to effect the abolition of slavery com. 
menced as early as 1769. As a member of the 
Legislature of Virginia, he was appointed one of 
a committee to revise the then colunial laws of his 
native State. Before that committee, he urged 
and warmly recommended the gradual gvolition of 
slavery in the colony. 
’ Mr. Chairman, having thus spoken of elavery 
as suggested by the question of the admission of 
California into the Union asa free State, | will 
now proceed to give a few reasons why she should 
be admitted with the constitution which her 
ople have so unanimously adopted, and with 
her prescribed boundaries, and her population as 
Kt is. 

The Mexican Provinee of California, named as 
such in the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, is si- 
uated upon the Pacific ocean, between 32° and 
42° north latitude, and 30° and 47° west longi- 
tude from Washington. It contains some seven 
hundred miles of sea-coast, and an area of some 
one hundred and forty-five thousand square miles, 
bounded on the north by the Oregon Territory, 
east by the Sierra Nevada, or great Snowy Moun- 
tains, and west by the Pacific, ‘Though the sea- 
coast is so extensive, yet her harbors are but few, 
the principal one being the bay of San Francisco. 
This bay is located near the centre of the sea- 
coast, and is said to be one of the most capacious 
and safe harbors in the world, affording moorage 
for at least five hundred vessels. This, Mr. Chair- 
man, is all I desire to say at present in regard to 
its geography. 

Of the many reasons which may be urged in 
favor of her speedy admission into the Union, an 
important one is, the great distance she is from 
the frontier settlements and the seat of the Ne 
tional Government—it being, from the wesiem 
settlements, by the Rocky Mountain route, one 
thousand one hundred miles, and, by the way of 
the Isthmus of Panama, some forty-five days’ 
journey from New York. When, sir, we con- 
sider this great distance from the capital of the 
country, in connection with the varied character 
of her population, being a representation of almost 
every nation on the face of the earth, one would 
readily suppor that her interests, as well as the 
interests of our Government, would demand her 
immediate admission as a Siate. If we look 0 
former precedents in the admission of States, we 
have no excuse for this delay. The population of 


California, at. , consists probably of at least 
one hundred pais eenatia souls, This 
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lation, owing tothe peculiar and y xtraordinary 
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Sty t here for our inspection, and which may productions which have caused this nation so vast | against her, the most futile that statesmen ever 
rican, vaid to be entirely unexceptionable, except to a |) an expenditure of blood and treasure, The char- |) seriously advanced. This is my deliberate opin- 
em er noted slavery propagandists. - acter of those brave men who are knocking at our || ion. 
ae i is more than probable, ‘of eke doors with the California constitution in their || Mr. Chairman, we have heard much, since the 

r; instance on record where a colony || hands, entitles their case to a speedy considera | meeting of Congress in December last, about the 
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js not an 
am so rapidly in numbers, in the same 


of time, as in the case of California, and 
> westion naturally arises, what has been the 
» of this immense increase in such a short 
wel of time? This re is answered by || 
ihe fact, that the mineral wealth of the country 
attracted men of every clime to this Golconda. 
ysands upon thousands have gone, and are || 
daily going there, in search of the gold with which 
he country abounds; and we are all well aware 
at, among this vast number of adventurers, || 
tere are many bold and bad men. Now, past || 
jistory warns us, in many a page, that this gold- | 
jynting has rather a tendency to corrupt than to 
igorove the morals of acommunity. Hence the || 
necessity of having the strong arm ofa civil gov- | 
enment to protect them, rather than that of an | 
gnoxious military rule. The selfishness of man- || 
kind has ever made it necessary for the people to |) 
qweate governments for their protection against || 
iis baneful influence. Government is the soul 
ofsociety; and, where a people have been attract- 
ed together by the cohesiveness of the ‘root of || 
ali evil,” there must be, evidently, a greater ne- 
eesity for the inestimable blessings of a govern- 
ment, than under any other circumstances tmagin- | 
able. 

From what I have learned, sir, ard have the | 
best reason to believe true, a more bold and patri- || 
otic people than our brethren in California have |, 
never Souzht a home in a wild and trackless wil- 
derness. But another reason for her speady ad- 
mission is, the evident deficiencies in her land 
tiles. It is supposed by many persons, that the || 
Jesuits, who were the first missionaries, and the 
Franciscans, their successors, hold titles from the || 
Spanish Crown to the dands which the settlers 
occupy. By delay in the investigation of these 
tiles, they may become exceedingly difficult and 
troublesome for adjudication. ‘These are subjects || 
for judicial examination; and hence arises the 
great necessity of California being placed in a 
position where she should have legally-organized 
courts to settle these perplexing questions which || 
are already arising among her people. 

Why, sir, the amount of revenue which this 
Government has derived from California, for the 
frst*year, is some $600,000; and the amount 
which it is supposed will be received the ensuing 
year will probably reach $2,000,000. This in it- 
self is an argument for her admission, as powerful 
es the gold itself. The honorable Thomas Butler 
King, in his late able report, has furnished us 
with an estimate of the value of trade between 
California and the States of the Union. He says 
(and no one is better able to form a correct es- 
tmate) that it will amount to not less than 
$25,000,000. Here is an opening into one of the 
most important markets of the world, for the intro- 
duction of our surplus produce, and one which 





























| in the other Efouse, as one of their Senators. 


| gress may admit States without such an author- 


| tirely destroyed by the legislation of our predeces- 
| sors, and the influence o 


tion. One of them (Colonel Frémont) is a bold |} North having aggreesed upon the South. But, 
and chivalric pioneer, who, in the spirit of Co- || sir, how does the case really stand, when we come 
fumbus, made his trackless way across the snow- | to examine fully and fairly? What do we learn 
bounded wilderness; and he is now awaiting the || from an examination of historical facts connected 
action of Congress, at this most momentous issue, || with the past and present history of our Govern- 
in order to present the wishes and wants of our || ment? When the Union was first organized, it 
brethren in his far-distant home. He has high || consisted of thirteen Stated, seven of which weve 
claims upon his country, and his friends are no || free, or prospectively free States, and six were 
doubt anxiously anticipating his taking his seat || slave States. At present, the Union consists of 
I | thirty States—fifteen of which are free, and fifteen 
trust that he will hot be detained much longer || slave States. Thus, there has been one more 
from.the seat to which he is so justly entitled. || slave State added to the Union than the fair share 

Having thus, Mr. Chairman, stated sqme'of the || of the South, since the Union was formed, taking 
considerations which favor the admission of Cali- || her own claim to equal division as well founded, 
fornia, I will briefly notice some of the objections || This a schoolboy ten years old would scarcely 
which have been raised against her admission. || consider an aggression on the part of the North! 


Some persons have pretended to argue, as an ob- || Again: it is universally conceded among honest 


jection, that the people of California were not au- | 
thorized by an act of Congress to form a State || is formed, each member of the association contrib- 
constitution. True, Congress has not passed || uting an equal share of capital, and each devoting 
such an act, yet it must be remembered that Con- || an equal portion of his time to advance the inter- 
gres est of the association, and having no other source 
ization; and we have the precedents of eight States || of revenue, that those members of the firm who, 
which have been brought into the Union with: || by some rule of hocus pocus or legerdemain, have 
out the preface of any such law. ‘’hey stand as || been able to secure to themselves a much larger 
follows: : || share of the profits and proceeds than their part- 
Vermont in 1791, Kentucky in 1792, Tennes- | ners, have violated the articles of the partnershis, 
see in 1796, Maine in 1820, Arkansas in 1836, |) This I consider a fair illustration of the conduct 
Michigan in 1837, Florida in 1845, and lowa in || of the southern part of the Government. Although 
1846. Sa : ; || the slave States numbered one less in the beginning 
This objection, Mr. Chairman, is, we see, en- || of the Government, we see how stands the case in 
|| regard to territory, and which portion has the ler- 
ger amount. The following table will show the 
extent of territory of each, in square miles: 
Extent of States in Square Miles. 


and business men, that when a business association 


f precedents. 

Others have argued, as an objection, that aliens | 
assisted in the formatien of the constitution of | 
California, and were allowed to vote for it. But, | 











a : : . Maine ........eee0e+.03,000 Delaware........+0+ 2,120 
sir, this has occured in the formation of every || Vermont............. 8,000 Maryland ..... .. 66. 11,000 
State constitution since the Confederacy was || con Mawrabive eneees Sa Siemens. dances Ge oon 
|| Massachusetts.......- 7,254 orth Carolina....... 2 ou 
/created. In the case of Texas, all who voted |) picdetsiand ........ 1950 South Carolina,...... 987000 
were foreigners, in their relations to the United || connecticut... 4.7) Georgia..............58,000 
States; yet, in 1845, she was brought into the || New York........... 46,000 “Kentueky...........4 37,680 
Union. This objection is, therefore, entirely re- | pie roaeey ewes reese oa paennene pac cweidebion sani 
° : te | nns PORTIA ow ee ween ‘, Dh eene ceeeeece 
| moved. It is also objected that her population is | (yip°) V!Nlh*"**"""""so'gsg Mississippi... ‘7-47 
entirely insufficient to entitle her to two members || Indiana.............. 33,809 Alabama.............50,722 
| of Congress. But, Mr. Chairman, it must be re- || Iilinois...............55,405 Missouris...ccseesses 67,300 
| membered that the inhabitants of California are | Michigan............. 56,234 APKAQSAS 0.6 -6++ +00 52,198 
. ye . 1] FaWGisnccccecccccces sed PUMIGR. .dcssesesaces 59,268 
the heads and representatives of families, which, | wisconsin..." 53994 
if they were with their fathers and husbands in || Total slave.......... 610,798 
that distant land, would swell the population to- || Total free.........., 454,340 "TOXMB.... ee eeeeee es $25,520 
day to more than five hundred thousand souls. || Califormia.......... pa main 
| Sir, 1 feel perfectly willing to leave it to the hon- 1 599,340District of Col:..... "50 
est and candid mind, wiiether there is any weight | — 
or force in these objections, and pass on to an- | : 
other J , P i Free States... . cc ccecsecccecsceeses + sOGOgae 
7 ¢ he * . . | = 
It is said further, Mr. Chairman, in objection to | Balance in favor of slaverp..........., 337.028 








the admission of California, that her boundaries ; ; 
are too great. True, there is within her limits an || Now, Mr. Chairman, from these statistics we 
extent of territory covering some one hundred and || have the fact, that even after California shall have 
forty-five thousand square miles; yet, when the || been admitted into the Union, the slave States will 
western’slope of the Sierra Nevada, and the vari- || have nearly three hundred and fifty thousand 
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ought most assuredly to receive the immediate atten- 
tion of Con if is a market where the mere 
products of our gardens command such prices as 
would almost enrich us. Take some examples 
of the prices Of articles, as now selling in Cali- 
fornia. Potatoes bring sixteen dollars per bushel, 
and turnips from twenty-five cents to sixty-two 
cents each, while coal commands from sixty dol- 
lars to one hundred dollars per ton, and lumber 
from seventy-five dollars to one hundred dollars 
per thousand, and almost all other articles in pro- 
portion. Such a state of things well merits the 
attention and fostering care of the Government. 
there is another considetation, Mr. Chairman, | 
which should weigh in favor of the admission of 
California, There has been a calculation made, 
by those who have been there, that some fifteen 
thousand foreigners, who..came in armed bands, 
have carried away already more than twenty mil- 
lions worth of gold dust. 1 would inquire, why 
we should so long delay her admission, at the loss 
of sach vast treasures, while our Government is so 
deeply involved in debt? As well might we suffer 
the agricultural products of the rich and teeming 
valleys of Pennsylvania to be carried off ——— 
ecom: » as to the uctions of | 
rieh alien oF California to’be thus spirited away; 
New Sertes—No. 48. 


‘ous desért spots with which she is covered, are| square miles of territory more than the free 
abstracted, there is not as much arable land left as || States—a sufficiency to form seven States as large 
there is in the State of New York or Ohio. Cali- || as the State of New York! If this is not an in- 
fornia presents a long narrow strip of about one | stance of the very reverse of what is charged— 
hundred and fifty miles in width, her natural and || expansion of the South at the expense of the 
principal boundaries being, as 1 before mentioned, | North, and of southern aggression—I know not 
| the Sierra Nevada and the Pacific oceag; and, as| what aggression means! apr 

the experienced Senator from Missouri Mtr. Ben-|| But, perhaps, one of the most striking instances 

TON] has beautifully said, her heart is the Bay of || of inequality (aod I leave it to be etermined 
| San’ Francisco, and her arteties, the rivers Sacra- || whether it is in favor of the North or South) is 
mento and San Joaquin, and their tributaries. No || the manner in which the Supreme Court of the 
| naturalist, or statesman, could make a division of || United States has been organized. That court 
| California, without a violation of nataral bounda-'|) consists of nine circuits. Four of these are within 
| ries. why discuss so plain acase? Congress || the limits of free States, and five within the slave 
has fully removed this objection in size, in the ad- || States. The following table will show, ata glance, 
| mission of Texas, with he~ immense prairies and | the different circuits, the locations, and the aggre- 
| her rich soil, stretching three hundred and twenty- || gate free population of each: 
| five thousand square miles—nearly three times as | dite 























large as California. | cs Peis andl — 
r. Chairman, in conclusion of what I have to | eran | haa Free popu- 

say with reference to California, | would remark, Cireult. | States composing it. | lation. 
that the various arguments and considerations © — —  —— ——————______________.|_____- 
which have been urged in behalf of her admission | First..... Maine, ree, Massachu- si 
| into the Union have been most formidable and | 5. ong, ._|vermont, Connecticnt, New York | 3080/647 
. conclusive—more so than any that have ever been |) ppird..... New Jersey and Pennsylvania...... preted 

| Seventh.. Michigaa....| 2,893,,78 








advanced in favor of the admission of any other Drs Indiana, Lliaois, 
objections 


State; and the |which have been urged 
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SLAVE STATES, the slave power, and their behests were to be || State containing three counties—Newcasile K, = 
eee eed obeyed! The North, as usual, hastened to the || and Sussex. Newcastle, on the north, lige ent pratal 
Circuit. States composing it. eee | assistance of their oppressors, and these poor In- || tiguous to Pennsylvania, a free people. qh jfe its 
ation. || dians were driven from their homes, and all they || county contains but little more than One fo ; god i 
Fourth....|Delawage, Maryland, and Virginia...| 1,246,572 | held most dear, beyond the Father of Waters, and || the area of the State, yet when we come ur wit 
PiU. oss Alabama and Louisiana............. 521,283 || slavery was extended over the soil that covered || amine her manufactures and agriculture and fore, § 
Bint. .+0 North Carolina, South Carolina, and | the bones of their fathers ! mechanical products, we find that they wale igs int 
Sighth.... Kecmake: 1 ee 1560163 | Again, we see, by the acts of Congress of 1836, || those of the whole State besides. In this . Mr 
Winth..... ‘Mississippi and Arkansas........... 258,079 || that slavery demanded a slip of free territory north || county, compared in an intellectual point of vie g vou 
of 36° 30’, to be added to the slave State of Mis- |) with the other two counties, which lie more _ we 8 

eens tho above table, Mr. Chairman, we arrive || souri, and that, too, in direct violation of the com- a 


at the fact, that though the slave States embrace 
something less (han half the aggregate free popu- 
lation, they have the circuits so arranged that 
they have five out of the nine judges! This is 
such a very plain case that | would suppose that | 
even my honorable colleague [Mr. Ross} would | 
join with me in concluding that the South has | 
controlled this matter with much adroitness, and | 


at least secured their rights in the organization of || 


this court, and that this is, at any rate, not an in- | 
stance of aggression on the part of the North! | 
Sir, it must be painful to the ear and sickening to | 
the soul of every true friend of liberty, to see | 
northern men crouch and cringe so low at the 
foot of the slave power, as to proclaim, on this 
floor, that the South has never aggressed upon the 
North! Idonot mean to be personal, but it is | 
time the proper rebuke should be given. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, if any one should make | 
the inquiry, in whose hand has resided the practical | 
control of this Government for the past sixty 
years, he need but look at the facts. At the close | 
of the present presidential term, the South will 
have held the Presidency fifty-two years, while 
the North have only had it for twelve years. Of 
the Secretaries of State for the same period, four- 
teen have come from the slave States, while but 
five of them were from the North. Thirteen 
Judges of the Supreme Court have been appointed 
from the South, and but twelve from the North. 
As | before stated, the slave States have always 
had & majority of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and the Chief Justice continually during 
the nineteenth century. But to render the charge 
ctill more clear, that the South have managed to 
control the National Government, | will give, for 
the benefit of my colleague, an extract from a 
leading Bouthern paper, written during the presi- 
dential campaign of 1844. I quote the Charleston 
Courier, of October 30, in that year: 

* Our past experience has shown that the weight of the | 
South has been heavily felt in the political balance, and 
has almost always monopolized high federal office. 

“ The southern or slavehgiding States have given six out 
of ten Presidents to the Union. The northern or non- 
slaveholding States have gi®en but four; and, out of these 
four, the two last were chosen by a large majority of south- 
ern votes, and the last was a native Virginian, filially devo- 
ted to the rights and interests of the land of his birth; and 
even the two first enlisted a strong southern support. 

“Again: of thegix southern Presidents, five were re- 











elected to their high offices, and each occupied it for eight 


years, and only one will have oceupied it but four years 
giving in all to the slaveholding interest the possession anc 





control of the Presidency for forty-foir years out of fifty- |! 


six; while of the four pon-slaveholding Presidents, three 
occupied the Presidency but four years each, and one only 
a litte month, giving in all to the non-slaveholding interest 
the possession and control of the Presidency fur only twelve 
years out of fifty-six. 


* 80 of the Chief Justices of the Union. The South has | 
had three, and the North but two, out of the five incum- 
bents of that august judicial seat.” 


Another item of southern admission, which goes 
to prove that the South has controlled the Govern- 
ment, is the very frank confession which, a short 
time since, was made by the honorable member 
from Virginia, [Mr. Meapr,] who boastingly 
said in hiss h, Though the South have been in a 
numerical minority for the last fifty years, we have 
managed to control the Government!’’ Could my 
colleague require more to arouse his sense of jus- | 
tice and his jealous pride as a Pennsylvanian? 

_ Bat, sir, 1 believe one of the most cruel and self- 
ish demands ever made by the institution of sla- 
very and its propagandists, was the removal of 
some of the peaceful tribes of the aborigines of 
the soil, with whom the Government was in 
treaty, while, on various occasions, maki 
propriations for their improvement in agricultural 
and the mechanic arts. In some instances, these 
simple children of the forest had made many im- 





| promise of 1820. The North, like spaniels, came 
| into the arrangement, and the aS of the South 
| was accomplished. ‘Thus six of the most beauti- 
| ful counties in the Platte country, (hitherto free 
| territory,) were added to a slave State. This, 

Mr. Chairman, is another instance of despotism’s 

| victory over freedom, whereby the black flag of 
| slavery Was made to wave over lands which na- 
tional law had declared should ever be free! 

| ‘The purchases of Louisiana in 1803, and Florida 

in 1819, and the annexation of Texas in 1845, (all 

| darling objects of the South,) are so many instances 
of the aggressions of the slave power, which has 
| managed to extend the curses, and crimes, and 

cruelties of slavery, by its last consummated plot, 
more than five hundred thousand square miles! 

| Sir, when we remember that the anti-slavery 
| feeling found a home in the South, and a warm 
and devoted friend in the sage of Monticello, so 
early as the year 1769; and when we further re- 
| member, that inthe same sunny South, there was 


‘a general and prevailing opinion, at that early day, 


|| that it should not only go no further, but that the 


| suuthern people themselves were even considering 


|| the propriety and expediency of its abolition, as 
'| well as that of the slave trade, it cannot be a sub- 


ject of surprise, that, in the year 1787, Congress 
did, without a single dissenting State, pass an or- 


the Northwestern Territory—from which territory 


‘diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Me- 
| thinks, sir, that no one can reflect, for & moment, 
on the millions of freemen who now inhabit those 
States, with their present wealth, prosperity, 
| moral advancement, and prospective greatness, 
without feeling gratitude in his soul to Almighty 
God, that our wise forefathers prohibited the 
withering curse of slavery from touching that glo- 
| riously prosperous region! 


| Again, Mr. Chairman, it should be remembered, 


that, when that memorable Congress was in ses- 
sion at New York, the Convention which framed 
the present Constitution of the United States was 
also in session in Philadelphia; and that, under 
the prevailing public sentiment of that day, which 
was that slavery should extend no further, the 
Convention presented this Constitution, which 
| was finally accepted by all the States of the Union. 
This fact has ‘made it clear, to my mind, that 
| the framers of that Constitution, from every por- 
| tion of the country, did not anticipate that slavery 





| would ever be further extended under it. No, sir, 
{no! And | am furtherconvinced, that the letter and 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence, as well as 
of the Constitution, is directly opposed to the fur- 
therextension of slavery. Consequently,as an bon- 
est, and, I trust, a conscientious man, | shall always 
feel it my duty to exert all the powers of mind and 
influence which God has given me, to prevent the 
further extension of that foul leprosy, which the 
great Jefferson himself called such a vast “‘ moral 
and political evil.” 

Sir, another and a strong reason why | am op- 
posed to the extension of slavery is, that we have 
| convincing proof, thatin those States where sla- 
very does not exist, the people are much more 
| prosperous, in a civil, moral, and political point of 
| view, than they are in the slaves States, sides, 
every man of ordinary observation must know, 
and, knowing, should bear in mind this fact, that 
those portions of slave States which lie contigu- 
ous to, or border upon free States, though they re- 





| ceive nothing but the shadow of Freedom, for*ex- 
ap- || ample, as it is thrown across Mason and Dixon’s 


line, or the Ohio, are far in advance of other por- 
tions of the same States, in agriculture, manufac- 
tures, education, the mechanic arts, and every 


reading in their manner of living. They were || other interest which makes a State prosperous and 


and happiness. But the mandate went 


ereasing in civilization, and enjoying comfort |} 
0 


rth from || 


happy. A few instances will show these facts. 


Take the State of Delaware. Here we have a | 


dinance prohibiting the extension of slavery into || extension of slavery, more than those of the 


has since sprung the five great States of Ohio, In- || 


tiguous to slavery, we find the followin 
By the census of 1840, we find in Newe 







& Tesults . 











“ 4 Astle Coun. men 
ty, with a population of 33,120, there are 599 i. pend 
sons over twenty years of age who can nei, Mme ivi" 
read nor write; while Kent, in a population " expa 
19,872, has 1,913; and Sussex, with a seeak a 

| tion of 25,093, has 2,390 persons of that age in mv foun 
same deplorable condition. . A 
But, sir, we will not confine ourselves to jx ery 
| Delaware. We will extend our glance tetthe isfie 
| Take, as another example, the counties of Cecil trar 
| Harford. Baltimore, Carrol, Frederick, Washing Cau 
‘ton, and Alleghany, in the State of Maryland. ia of 
| joining free territory, and compare them with ‘th. hol 
| southern counties of the same State, and see hoy corr 
much they are in advance of their sisters in every, par 
| thing that is desirable—in intelligence, agriculture gist 
wealth, and prosperity. : ant 
But, sir, | will go further—aye, even into th. sin 
“Old Dominion.”” ‘Take the border counties in | 
along the Ohio, and compare them with the coup. ere 
| ties more remote from the example and intluenc col 
| of free principles. Take, for instance, the disiric, me 
represented by my friend near me, [Mr. Hay. str 
| MOND,] which consists of the counties in the vicip. th 
ity of Wheeling, and is supposed to contain q wi 
population of some one hundred and twenty thoy. cai 
sand. There are but few slaves among them, anj 
evidently the people do not feel any interest in the my 
qe 
| counties of Lancaster and Chester, in Pennsy|. 
_vania. They have learned its disadvantages, 
meee take the counties composing the fifteenth P 
district of the same State, represented by the 
gentleman over the way, [Mr. Parker, | all of 8 
which are contiguous to thé Ohio river. They are tl 
| at this day enjoying a degree of prosperity which ( 
| is the result of their locality, being more or \eas 
| influenced by the free institutions of the grea t! 
State of Ohio. These two districts, it is supposed, 
contain nearly one fifth of the white population of 
|| Virginia. Compare them with the soutnern coun- 
_ ties, in wealth, enterprise, intelligence, and every 


| other thing that should make a-people contented, 
and you will at once come to the conclusion, that 
| where even the exaniple of freedom is felt, there 
will be prosperity and happiness; and, on the 
contrary, that where the dark spirit of slavery 
| broods, there will be idleness, poverty, ignorance, 
and misery. 

Mr. Chairman, before I conclude, I shall give 
another reason why | am opposed to the exies- 
sion of slavery; and that is, because it has t « 
effect to bring into disrepute, and render dishonor- 
able, manual labor. Although this country 8 
styled the asylum of the oppressed and the home 
of all, not one out of every hundred of the emi 
grants who flock to our shores, ventures to make 
his home in the slave States. They shun the soi 
of slavery as the upas tree of the desert. The 
reason is palpable. They know well that they 
cannot compete with slave labor. They infer that 
the slave’s master must necessarily grow’ aristo- 
cratic, and come to treatawith contempt the poor 
| white man, wo is compelled to gain his bread by 

the sweat of his brow. And they judge truly; 
for, that the institution of slavery is an aristocracy, 
and one of the worst upon which the light of 
heaven ever has shone, is susceptible of the clear- 
est and most satisfactory proof. Consequently, |! 
must be at war with the spirit of our free institt- 
tions. In the dominions of the Autocrat of Russia, 
the Sultan of Turkey, or the Emperor of the 
German States, the characteristics of government 
cannot be re investigated, either by public 
writings or public discussions. Why is this! 
Simply because they are aristocratical Govern- 
ments. So, precisely, is it with the institutions of 
slavery. They cannot be trusted to free investige 
tion, either by written or oral discussion. 1X0, 
sir; no. The man who would undertake such a 


investigation, might be sure to receive at least 
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brutal indignities, and most probably the loss of 
itself. Such being the case, it is reasonable 
’ nd just €0 conclude, that it is one of the most 
* gocratical institutions in existence, and, there- 
—“ should be prevented from further extending 
js insolent power. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust that, whenever 
g vole on any branch of this question is taken, 
we shall show to the world, by a decisive voice, 
shat we are not only freemen in name, but free- 
men in our acts, and that our Declaration of Inde- 

dence Was hot @ mere matter of form, but a 
jiving principle, whose spirit utterly forbids the 
expansion of the dark and gloomy area of slavery 
over another acre of American soil, wherever 

und. 
eo sir: I shall oppose the extension of sla- 
ery, because the “peculiar institution” is not sat- 
isied with the African race whieh it holds, con- 
trary to justice, in its iron grasp, but it invades the 
Caucasian ranks, and brings, within the precincts 
of its domain, the descendants of every clime, and 
holds, to-day, in abject bondage, many who, from 
complexion or intellectual appearance, would com- 
pare with their masters. No intelligent physiolo- 
gist would pretend to class them with the descend- 
ants of the African race. It is but a few weeks 
since, that my observation was drawn to this fact, 
in this city. While sauntering around these public 
grounds with a friend, we were met by a large 
concourse of slaves and their associates, probably 
more than a thousand in all. I was forcibly 
struck by the different shades of color among 
them. Many of them appeared to be entirely 
white, and a large proportion tinctured with Cau- 
casian blood. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Will the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania allow me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. DICKEY. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. McLANE. Are there no mulattoes in 
Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. DICKEY. There are mulattoes in Penn- 


sylvania; but they mostly come from Maryland, | 


the State which the gentleman represents in part. 
{Laughter. } 

Mr. Chairman, when I beheld this motley crowd, 
the question naturally arose in my mind, by what 
known rule of logic, not to say of justice or con- 
sistency, are those persons held in bondage, whose 
color is as near white as nine hundred and ninety- 
nineih a thousand? The only response which I 
can get to such an inquiry from history, and south- 
ern law, is this: If the mother is a slave, the chil- 
dren must be doomed to perpetual bondage. No 
exceptions are made on account of complexion. 
Thus we see that, according to the showing of their 
own rules, the absence of the African color is no 
bar to slavery, talk as they may of the pretended 
providential assignment of the African alone to 
bondage! 

But, again, Mr. Chairman, [ am opposed to the 
further extension of slavery, and in favor of the 
ordinance of 1787, (or the Wilmot proviso, as it is 
more recenthy called,) because the South, to-day, is 
possessed of nearly three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand square miles of territory more than the North. 
This is ao area sufficient, in the estimation of many 
intelligent men, to keep the slavery propagandists 
constantly engaged in extending the institution for 
three hundred years to come. Though such be 
the fact, and though the South has, according’ to 
the positive declarations of some of her eminent 
men on this floor, controlled the Government for 
the last fifty years, yet they have the unblushing 
impudence to tell us, in the most emphatic terms, 
that, should we reénact the ordinance of 1787, 
Which was unanimously passed by our fathers, 
they will dissolve the Union! Sir, does the per- 
petuity of this mighty Republic, constituted of 
thirty sovereign States, hang upon such a tenure 
as the carrying out the views, and complying with 
the selfish wishes, of the southern portion of the 
Union? Sir, 1, for one, do not believe that this 
Government can be overthrown, for the pur, of 
extending the institution of slavery; and | believe 
that when an attempt of this kind is made by any 
Portion of the States, they will find that they have 
reckoned without their host. ‘They will find that 
we have a commander in the ship of Scate, who is 
not afraid to meet the crisis, and who will prove as 
true to his country in the day of trial, as 














Lawrence did when he feil bleeding on the deck | 
of his vessel, and his last words will be like his— | 
“Don’t give up the ship.” | 





ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. P. H. SILVESTER, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Ix tHe House or Representatives, 
Monpay, June 3, 1850. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the President’s Message on the admis- 
sion of California— 

Mr. SILVESTER said: 

Mr.. Cuaraman: The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, {Mr. Winrnrop,] in a speech that he 
delivered on this floor some months since, said that 
he thought, or that others did, that the ship of 
State was equipoised on the verge of a wave, and 
that before her was an unfathomable abyss, into 
which she was in danger of being plunged. 

A gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. Me Wrute] | 
also said that the vessel of State was within the 
circling influences of the maelstrom of disunion; 
that already she began to feel the force of the 
waters; and that soon she would be ingulfed 
within this vortex, unless timely and efficient aid | 
was afforded her. I cannot, sir, concur in either | 
of these melancholy representations of the situa- 
tion of our beloved country. The ship of State 
is not im danger, as far as the people are concerned. 
A congressional flaw has struck her. She has only | 
made a jee lurch; she will soon be righted, and | 
come into port with her sails all set and without a 
rent, the vessel itself safe and sound, and the same 





honored, distinguished, and trustworthy com- || 


mander on board who is now at the helm, and 
who will never surrender the noble vessel to the 
black and piratical flag of disunion. 

In my humble opinion, there is no danger of this | 
Union. If the politicians desired a dissolution, the 
people would not suffer it. Let this Congress, if 
it could do it, pass a law declaring the Union dis- 


solved, and the South Carolina doctrine of nullifica- | 








‘amy of the rights which are guarantied by the 
| Constitution to any individual in this Confederacy. 
| Disunion for what? “ Tell it not in Gath, pu 
lish it not in the streets of Ascalon,”’ lest the na- 
| tions of the earth rejoice and laugh us to scorn— 
| because we desired to devote free territory to free- 
| dom; to keep that free which came to ug so. 
While he was denouncing a party on this floor 
| who required pledges from their candidate for 
| Speaker, he demanded pledges from this House 
| to a certain course of policy, before he would con- 
| sent to its organization. In the one case the de- 
| mand and pledge were secret; in the other the 
| demand was open, and this was the difference be- 
| tween them. And for fear that such acts should 
| be passed, he was unwilling that an organization 
should take place. He desired that the purse 
| strings of the nation should be closed. His sec- 
| tion wanted nothing and would have nothing from 
| the public Treasury. It then occurred to me, that 
| it was very fortunate for the State of Georgia that 
all the Indian tribes within her borders were re- 
moved, and that neither she nor her citizens had 
any claim against the United States, if the gentle- 
man’s doctrine was to prevail. He was a warm 
advocate of the election of General Taylor, and 
rumor says that he was instrumental in the ap- 
pointment of one or more of the Cabinet. He 
| must have known that, in the course he pursued, 
he was thwarting the Administration of his own 
choice, and denying to it and to its members, and 
to all the subordinate officers, through the want of 
the organization of Congress, the salaries to which 
they would be entitled, and that he was stopping 
| the legislation of the country. He declared that, 
if we refused to give him the pledge he required, 
he wished “ that discord might reign forever.” 
| What a scene was then presented on this floor; 
what clapping, what stamping, what manifesta- 
tions of applause; such as were unbecoming the 
| place, undignified in us as representatives, and dis- 
| respectful to the American people. I will here 
quote a passage from the legacy of the Father of 
| his Country to us, his descendants. It has often 
| been referred to, but it cannot too often be read 
| and reflected upon. It appears to me to be ex- 
tremely appropriate in this place. Let us cheri#h 








tion would be the popular doctrine. [It would run 
rampant through the land, and be the order of the | 


day. We should not only be expunged out of our | 


seats, but we would be politically expunged, and | 


that for all time to come. Let any individual of 
this or the other House introduce a resolution de- 
claring that the Union is dissolved, and he would 


| 


render himself as infamously notorious as he who | 


burnt the temple at Ephesus, or as Benedict Ar- | 
nold himself. The hearts of the people are sound 
upon this question, and politicians cannot change 
them. They are firmly and devotedly attached to 
the union of these States. They are bound to it 
by cords which cannot easily be sundered. All 
the agitation and tumult that exist, are made and 
exist only here. The country, from one portion 
of the Union to the other, is as calm and composed 
as a “ summer’s morning;” and, although dissatis- 


faction and discontent are attempted to be sown in | 


it broadcast, still our fellow-citizens are engaged as 
usual in their accustomed avecations, and the po- 
litical storm and tempest which have raged within 
these Halls, have passed over them without dis- 





it as we would our dearest earthly treasure, and 
be influenced by its precious precepts and injunc- 
ons: 

“The unity of government, which constitutes you one 
people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it teu 
main pillar in the edifice of your real independence—the 
| support of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad, 
| of your safety, of your prosperity, of that very liberty 
which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee 
that, from different causes and from different quarters, 
| much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to 
| weaken in jour minds the conviction of this truth; as 
|| this is the puint in your political fortress against which 
|| the batteries of internal and external enemies will be 
most constantly and actively (though often covertly and in- 
| sidiously) directed ,—it is of infinite moment, that you should 
|| properly estimate the immense value of your navonal Union, 
|| to your collective and individual happiness; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it; 
aceustoming yourself to think and speak of it as of the pal- 
| ladium of your political safety and prosperity; watching for 
| its preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing 

whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any 
event, be abandoned; and indignanuly frowning upon the 
|| first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of our 
| country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which 
|| now link together the various parts.” 


|| Another gentleman from the same State [Mr. 


‘ 
| 


noble |i there at all. Not that we proposed to take away 


turbing their equanimity. | Streruens] concurred in all that his colleague had 
Nature and art both combine with our own feel- | said, and made a remark, which it pained me to 
ings to declare us a united people. Our riversand | hear escape his lips—** Let the cprses of the eternal 
mountains, our telegraphs, railroads, canals, and || God rest upon the man.who does not stand by his 
other channels of communication, our common || section.’’ We, on this side of the Chamber, have 
language and common origin, proclaim, in accents | been used to look up to him as one of our standard 
too emphatic to be mistaken, ‘* what God has || bearers—one of the champions of the Whig party. 
joined ther let no man put asunder.”’ | We were proud of him; we admired, we respected, 
But stilt it is painful to hear and witness what || we loved him, on accouut of his enlarged national 
has been heard and witnessed on this floor. || views, of the eloquence with which he uttered 
On the most memorable day of the session, the | them, and the firmness and decision with which 
13th of December last, a gentleman from Virginia, he maintained them. We that of him, not 
(Mr. Meape,}] said that, if certain acts were || the less so, because his- eyes first saw the light 
, he hoped that his eyes had rested ot the || under a southern sun, or that his fame was a part 

t Speaker of this House. of the fame of the whole country. He always 

A gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomns,} at } stood like a rock of adamant, in the midst of the 
the same time declared that, if certain measures | waters, against whose base the waves of Execu+ 
were adopted, he was in favor of disunion. Dis- || tive misrale dashed harmless. He denounced in 
union for what? Not because we wished to agi-| a fearless, independent, and eloquent manner, the 
tate the question of slavery in the States, or to | encroachments of the Executive on the powers of 
interfere with the relation of master and servant | Congress, and especially on the rights of this 
| House. He was one of our beacon lights to point 
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out to us the shoals and quicksands that beset out 

ih. When this expression fell from his lips, | 
could have said, as Fisher Ames did in his eulogy 
on Hamilton, ** My heart grew liquid as | heard ut, 
and | could have poured it out like water.’ The 
gentleman eaid that the Janguage above used by 
him was uttered by Kossuth. Could the noble 


Hungarian, the Washington of his country, have 
entertained, much less expressed such a senti- || 


ment? [t is not characteristic of the man, 
not see how he could have applied it, 

In speaking of or to a division, a brigade, a 
regiment, a com 
might have said, stand by your section against 


ldo 


the injustice and oppression of Austria and Kussia. | 


To the citizens he might have said, stand by your 
own country, as against the assaults of your ene- 
mies; be steadfast, be determined and firm in the 
maintenance of your rights. He could sot have 
said of his own country and to his own country- 
men, stand by your section as against each other. 
lt was extremely appropriate, in making his ap- 


pta! to them against their enemies; entirely out of || 


ny, a section of the army, he | 
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| and nullifying time and space, claims for its author 
|| one of our own citizens, recently deceased. 
| the greatest discovery, is that made in political 
economy by southern gentlemen, who openly, and 
| with apparent sincerity, advance and advocate the 
doctrine in this place, that slavery isa great moral, 
|| social, political, and religious blessing. 

If they will entertain and express such opinions, 
|| they must not expect them to remain urcontra- 
| . ; . 

| dicted. Ido not intend to speak offensively; and 
|| Lnow refer to the institution of slavery, not be- 
|| cause it exists in the southern States, but simply 
|| for the reason that its principles are justified, and 
|| ite extension, beyond its present bounds, is pro- 
|| posed by southern gentlemen. Within the States, 
|| 1t is not a debatable question; without the States, we 
| have a right to speak of it as we think of it, pro- 
| vided we do so ina courteous manner. Our fathers 
|| did not ascribe to this institution, such high, such 
|| holy attributes.as are now claimed for it. In this 
|| particular, at least, our southern friends are ‘‘ wiser 
‘| than their fathers were.’’ 

It isa wisdom, however, that shows more ad- 





| 


piace and improper, if addressed to different por- || vancement in recession than in progression,—a 
tions of his own countrymen, with a view of || wisdom that our ancestors derided, and that illy 


rendering them hostile to their. brethren, 
applied to the honorable gentleman’s own country, 
is not the expression an unfortunate one? How 
cat} any measure be matured and adopted, if each 
section of this vast country looks only to its own 
peculiar interests and not to the happiness and 
weifare of the whole? If the North should insist 
that ite pelicy onl 
South, that it woul 
liar interests; if the West should say, we can 


legisiate on!y to promote the prosperity of our | 


section, and the East, we have a legislation which 
moust be enforced exclusively for our benefit; in 
what a position would such a course place us! 


How humiliating and inefficient would this Gov- | 


ernment then be! The gentleman, in the debate 


on the bill for the purchase of the autograph | 


copy of the Farewell Address of General Wash- 
ington, described 4n glowing and lively colors the 
principles contained in it, and commended them to 
our admiration and practice. Is the imprecation 
he invoked upon the individual who did not stand 
by his section in correspondence with the princi- 
ples and sentiments of that address? 

A gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] 
and a gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Cuiiweman,] went so far as to say, that they had 
calculated the-value of the Union. The latter 
gentleman thought, if I mistake not, among other 
benefits a dissolution of the Union would bring 
to his own State, one would be a reduction in the 
price of railroad iron. We, in our section, do 


not estimate the Union by dollars and cents; we | 
Our account || 
| one of indebtedness to the Union. A gentle- || 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Manw] declared, || 
‘* better disanion, better a civil or servile war, || 
better anything that God in his providence shall | 


on no balance sheet of that kind. 
is a 


send, than an extension of the bounds of slavery.” 
Sentiments like the above have, from time to 
time, been promulged on this floor. In none of 
them can I concur, Within the Union we have 
everything to expect for ourselves and our chil- 
dren; the blessings of the present, the glorious 
prospects of the future, the cheering recollections 
of the past, are all urging us to bé true to our 
country and its institations. Without the Union, 
we cannot ex anything but dissension at 


home, and not only want of respect abroad, but | 


merited reproach and condemnation. 4 am utterly 
disguated with this continual cry of diswnion, dis- 


union, come from whatever quarter it may. It || 


grates upon my ears like the shrill and pierci 
ery of the bird of night, in a most secluded an 
desolate spot in the wilderness, at the midnight 
hour; it creates in my mind feelings of revulsion, 
which I cannot, and will not attempt ta describe, 
The very thought is repulsive to every true 
American heart. 

Mr. Chairman, this isan age of wonderful discov- 
eries in the arta and seiences. In our day the propul- 
son of vessels by steam,and the application of that 
tig Sipe to the iron horse on the rail- 
way, has almost been ht to perfection. The 
ineguetic telegraph, one of the greatest inventions 
of modern times, cennecting, almost in the twink- 
ling of en eye, the remotest points of the country, 


should be secured, and the | 
only advocate its own pecu- | 


As || comports with the enlightened public opinion of 


'| the present day. The patriots of the Revolution 
|| were opposed to it. They considered it an evil; 
‘| an evil to be endured for a time, and which could 
| not easily or immediately be cured. Look at the 
| embodiment of public sentiment, as contained in 
| the resolves of the conventions preceding the Rev- 
olution. Look at the opinions of many of the 
distinguished men of those times. We all know 
‘| the convictions of General Washington, and of 
others, his illustrious compeers. I wiil not detain 
| you by quoting them. In the preambfe to the 
| Constitution of Virginia. you will find, as one of 
'the grounds of complaint against the mother 


|| Negroes to rise in arms among us; those very ne- 
groes whom, by an inhuman use of his negative, 


|| ferson. Its existence is against the policy and 
|| principles of this Government, and as the gentle- 
| man from Massachusetts (Mr. Fowrer] has 


|| shown, its final extinction was looked to by our | 
| ancestors at some future and no very distant day. | 


|| It is opposed to the avowed sentiments of the 
| Declaration of Independence. In the Constitu- 
|| tion of the United States, the word slave is ex- 
| pressly and intentionally excluded; and although, 
|| for certain specified purposes, slavery is referred 


to in that instrument, because the local laws of 


11 | ncmieeenteemnahnditieateemiones 
| 


country, these allegations: ‘by prompting our | 


| them, that we lay their foundations broad and 


But |! 


erty in men,”’ it was not recognized in jt va 
” r 

















some of the States recognized it, sti!) eae 
Madison said, he * thought it wrong to cima 
the Constitution the idea that there could be = 


M 


had Rothing 
@S tO Slaves 
¥ Sanction 1, 


This Goy. 


Gerry also said, “ that the Convention 
to do with the conduct of the States 
but ought to be careful not to give an 
it;”? 3d Mad. Papers, 1429 and 1394. 
ernment was not formed to protect, cherish, 

extend slavery. It was created “in order — 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure ‘ 

mestic tranquillity, provide for the common de, 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our poster: 
Freedom was the principal object in the fonstanes 
of this Government. Knowing it to be A great 
evil, not only from the declarations of Statesmen 
of the past and present generations, who lived 
and still live in its midst, but also from facts them, 
selves, which cannot deceive, would it be patriotic 
and just in us, the Representatives of a great na. 
tion, to permit it to be extended into territor 


| now free? I desire to make no invidious compar). 


sons between sister States, but in stating what js 
stated in the tables below, I am founding an argy. 
ment upon the position just taken. Facts speak 
more emphatically than words. Why is it, they 
sir, that the free States excel the slave States ™ 
national wealth, prosperity, and education? Vj. 
ginia, with a more genial climate, a naturally more 
fertile soil, and with water power as great, if nor 
greater, than that of New York, is still far behing 
her in population, education, agriculture, com. 
merce, and manufactures. Ohio, which is separa. 
ted by the noble river which bears its name from 
Kentucky, is far in advance of her sister State, in 
the same elements of national greatness, though 
Kentucky has the same natural advantages that 
Ohio possesses. 

I have taken some pains to compile these tables, 
and I believe them to be correct. Let the com- 


|| parisons speak for themselves, without remarking 
| he has refused us permission to exclude by law.’” | 
|| This clause was originally draughted by Mr. Jef- | 


upon the details contained in them.* 
If these facts are attributable to the existence of 


slavery—and many of the statesmen of Virginia - 


have so declared as regards their own State, and 
it no doubt is equally true in respect to the other 
States—ought we not, as wise and prudent legis- 
lators, to see, in forming new States for the hun- 
dreds of thousands who will hereafter inhabit 


|| deep in the affections of the people, and especially 


that we preserve them from the withering infu- 
ences of this institution? If we were regarded as 
the pioneer, the model, the exemplar in all tha 





*STATISTICAL TABLES, REFERRED TO ABOVE, 
























TABLE 1. 
NEW YORK VIRGINIA EXCESS. 
|| Has territory, square miles. ...........-.65 46,000! Has territory, square miles ........ codec sD ue 15,352 Virginia. 
|| Population “in °40.............00 65 e+. .2,428,921| Population in °40...........ccn eee «+» -1,989,797| 1,189,124 N. York. 
|} Product tm 6c i. ducts diesen ceecde $193,806 433) Products in °40...... 0.60.6 cee ee wees $76,769,053)$117,037,380 
|| Production to each individual............ 979 79 Production to each individual....... vee epGl 92 els « 
||_ Cost of State gov't......c.seseceeess $750, 00,Cost of State zov’t, 48....... bé0 on. eens $573,324 $176,676 “ 
||" Members of Congress......... 0.0.00. eeeeeees 34|Members of Congress........++..++++ sevreees 15 ig 
|| Scholats in common schools .............502,367/Scholars in common schools ........ eeeee  B0,88! 467.036 “ 
|} Do.  dmameademies..........scceeeeses 34,715, Do.  inacuemies.. ...... 0.060. e000. 11,088 23,622 “ 
1h: lili, ie OREINMER s 40 sin0.05 0:2 siesimepaine +62. 1,365, Do. — in colleges. ....00.e+eeneeeeee <x +e1,097 188 . “ 
| White persons over 20 who cannot read or |White persons over 20 who cannot read or aibtied 
| TOUTE Cc ciGibae SEES ceced ante seiacedhebes GA ABR) WINE Toes veces. veceverscveonss bs esepus 58,783) 14,331 Virginia. 
| 1 to 54 of the white population. | Ito 2L of the white, and of the whote popula- 
| tion 1 to 12. 
Virginia to be equal to New York, should have 
| had in her common schools in 740, 256,423 in- 
| | stead of 35,332. 
|| Presidential vote in °44...... rrr Teri ea 470,062 Presidential vote im "44............046++.-93,084 376,978 N. York. 


|| Iw 44 New York had 5 times the number of vo-! 
'| ters that Virginia had, and still Virginia had 
i nearly half the number of Representatives on| 
this floor. 








| New York in 20 employed in agriculture .247,648 In employed in culture........+. 276,422 28,774 Virginia. 
BD AO ROB indo cnet n veme innasaceen citses 495,954 In rn i ee "137,183 N. York. 
In 998, value Of land... ..... s0.0.+- $100,380,707 In "98, value of land... .....++ +0006 -Q71,225,12 : oso 
Ineo « « $519,058,782'In 739“ . 


New York has about one third less territory, and 






ae TINT gaaiggo,sash 


atthe same time her territory is valued twice 
and a half as much as Virginia. a Sark 
Population in 1790....... Dries aitean .. 340,190/Population in T790............. eseseee 749,308 408,188 Virginia. 

Do. im 1800...... ander aegles 586,756 De. he WY a ey 2007 “— 
Re OM SIO. oie ines. 8. du Zt OSE Dé in dled a Jin We 14,693“ 
Bid iat s weiss obentiinn 1,372,819)... Dor. ie ABBRecicddncmredckonchas N. York, 
BED. cit ICI Anne titina.ed ne sina ale Be, Ba Ss wands sndneennnhcnaeneen 105 © 
i Te ne nnees o> Os Be Pha. ans concanhairet 1,189,124 “ 














(Continuation of table on the next page.) 
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SM as truly great and noble—if we were looked up |/question of slavery, and that the climate and the || action of this House, whieh has by northera votes, repeat- 
Nit inte wand — as being distinguished in all that || soil were both unfavorable to its introduction. He |, oay, tem ewes to ume, peased tro Vee pravien, on asin 
: Prop. qld elevate and dignify haman nature, how || considered it an abstraction. Then certainly he, || ora jaw for that be = without the actual passage 

M sifying would it be to us as Americans! On and those who agree with him, can have no objec- |, a. 

Othing ihe contrary, if we, the great Republic, the nation tion to vote for its prohibition. Gentleman have | Mr. Mason, a Senator from. Virginia, on the 
aves , noted for our devotion to liberal sentiments, || in such cases voted for a bill containing the ordi- | 25th of April last, declared in his place that— 

ion to should be instrumental in extending slavery, what || nance of 1787. On the passage of the Oregon bill, | “He denied ihat slavery was excluded by the laws of na- 















































Gor. id be the judgment of the civilized world upon || the names of several southern gentlemen inclu- || ™re from the territoriers He contended that, if the agitation 
. eal For, after all, individuals are, and ding the Speaker of the House, ons rded ia | bad oo continued in Congress, thousands of southern men 
» an ou! hould be, conttolied by. a: sound and |i f fF th reco) would have gone there with their slaves. He showed that 
» form pons shou ees Pe Ee avor of the measure. | in the California convention free negroes were excluded 
re do. pealthy public opinion; for when either individ- l do not agree with those who consider it an ab- | because it was shown that, if blacks were allowed to live 
nde wiz ations ‘cease to regard the good opinion || staetion, and several southern gentlemen coincide | tacit Gaul come, he tet masts: i con 
re the of the work , meen of oe ag it. ae —_ me in opinion. Mr. Meape, of Virginia, | would enter into contracts to liberate their slaves after one 
rity,” ly appropria | anguage o r. || Said: || or two years 5 thatthe laborofa slave, whieh, in the Atlantic 
1aUOH WessteR, to our nation, as applied to Austria “ But for fear of robbery under the forms of law, there | States would be worth a hundred “and fifty dollars a year, 
great ot Russia, a coeety 1s extended by its agency wonlhoon canst fifty thousand slaves in California by the || would be worth in California five or six thousand dollars.” 
omen to this newly- cquired territory ! Aaa bea, ead it ane be paved wat: Paces? anee Son a According to these statements, slave labor would 
lived, «There is something on earth greater than arbitrary or |) thinning the black population. When people say that the || Ot only be profitable, but the value of the slaves 
hem depatc whine dat'tne sarthnoske pene, Pine ere i climate and productions are unsuited to slave labor, they || would be very much enhanced. It is not limited 
rivtie pa among men more-capable of shaking despotic || ““ endeavoring to deceive, or are deceived themselves,” || to climate or place, as all history and experience 
it na. power than lightning, whirlwind, or earthquake. That is Mr. Cutwneman, of North Carolina, said: || show. But it is said that itis unnecessary to re- 
tory ipe threatened indignation of the whole civilized world.” “ { may rewiark further, that, but for the anti-slavery agi- || enact a law of God. 1 must differ with those who 
par}. A guvlomen from Louisiana (Mr. Conran] || tation, our enetioars lavenaidore would have carried their | make this assertion. It is a guide that never faila, 
xtract from reconnoissances in Calif negroes into the mines of California, in such numbers, that i i j 
Hat ig ert"? e Mexico, by Emo Abert d Cook, [have no doubt but that the majority there would have | . peter tur’ thas — @veys visible, oe 
Argu- and New sve » OY ry, rt, an OOK; || made it a slaveholding State. We have been deprived of director under all circumstances and in every emer- 
Deak which went to show that nature had settled the || all chance of this by the narthern movements, and by the | gency. Why should we not reénact it? We 
hen, || embody portions of the moral code in our penal 
es in : statutes, such as the prohibition of murder, theft, 
Vir. TABLE 2. '| and perjury; and I think that the ordinance of '87 
nore — <===== || should be contained in any territorial bill that is 
not OHIO KENTUCKY { asvesd: passed. Is it not right to imitate the example of our 
hind ital fo 8 s 990g revolutionary fathers ? They devoted the North- 
md aires as aaa Ree gener ears milns-neve- i ZS 4804-Obla, || western Tortony ts freedonn before, thie Conti 
oe Population in 1840.2... sc. ss cccseecece 1,519,467| Population ...++...sereee see “SLUT nalesst rats onic, _|| tation wae, adopted. That.was ended by New 
rom Products ...dsees MbSth Bou abuaa Toe $63,906 678) Products ...... 64 .cccceceee ceeeeees 98,624,191 925,980,487 « | York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Virginia, 
2, in pene se saat oni aguet di vedeaeee saree nee cnipindinidenls.... maaieted sa.00 i 87 Ken. to the Federal Government; and shall we not pro- 
> Cost of State PONG deco tee rcbidins 000 Cost o ate government, 1848........ 250,000 37,000 p . 4" - 
- Members OF CRIES 60 oct ccc cc ge sctevesctace 21 Members of Congress..... . Sepesovenewe : +++.10 ait i & Cnn Lene RO free! : The shades of those de 
at Scholars in public schools.........++s++s 218.609] Seholars in public schools.........-...++. 24,641 193,968 parted patriots would rise up and condemn us, if 
Do. imacademies...............e00eee 4,310; Do. ‘in academies .............0.60005 4,906 596 Ken. we were recreant in the discharge of this duty. 
les, ; be Rs thet aceas yheoke bi De. jn cUblagnn 1 <x: se sos onnegennnal SA ei Ohie. But it is said that if the ordinance was passed, it 
. residential vote im 1844, .........ceeeees . residential vote in 1844 ........s.eeeees 13,242, woe. honor, i : 
- Persons over 20 who cannot read or write. .35,394/ Persons over 20 who cannot read or write.40,018 4,624 Ken. would effect southern Roner.. Their ty in thie | 
cing 1 to every 42. | Pto every 14 whole population. “| : | particular, is riddied as much as a target that has | 
Ohio has nearly three times as many voters as || been all over perforated with balls. tis too late | 
¢ of Resenehngsees Kentucky has one half as many || to make that objection now, when acts have so 
nla 1730. Population ‘pot enumerated.............. |179O— Population. . o.oo... c ccc ccccccccs 73,077 | often been passed containing the ordinance. It 
and 1800 Gr Eve dp hsb ce Vow ried woveee 45.345) 1800 SOS PIS lie tei Se deuce 220/955 175.5! e || was passed in "87. It is recognized judicially; and 
" 4 590 Ken. || | ' J y 
ler 1810 fsa naaueteveeen nese eeees 230,760 1810 nasecasennereneeneenens 406,51 1) 175,751 + } in each case where a territorial government has 
ee ee rei ee at eee Wit. waeemataneenrrs: rose Br nee eee ee toe 
ve 1840—Slaves, mOme........cseeeee- Leak oe/ Weel OE aS 192,958 : sanctioned by the legislature. So that honor, here, 
bit - || is no more than ‘*a sounding brass or a tinklin 
ind TABLE 3. | cymbal.’’ But, sir, have northern men no honor 
ny ine ° || Is there no principle involved in their opposition 
lu a er z. ET ITT ——= || to the “peculiar institution?’? We have been 
MASSACHUSETTS SOUTH CAROLINA {| ; ; iti 
ag } EXCESS. 
” ones | } tanghicny Waetnoes ane ae it is 
” as territory, square miles......+..+0+++ +: 7,250 Has territory, square miles......... BV bees 28,000 20,750 8. C, ||. £ ¢in Ke cla upon the soll, an at its 
= Popalation im 1640 be ol dich bbe aaiabes ae 737,690} Population in te40 evceniith in, ei vRaNEa Re ol 594,398) 143,301 Mass. || influence, both upon the master and the slave, are 
OR TR TOI oo 0.5 0 po imn.n.ce.ss apa ey ALE TREICE AM: BGI, ound css ah eo ceveccee 173,536, $48,296,761 , i i 
Product toeach individual .............. $102 Product to each individual........... itt 345) om "957 Mase anything ote wanetaset: Siemegein te ae “ 
Cost of government.,......+-+++++ +++ $450,000|Cost of government, 1848.......... +... iis, 9225,00 «|| these instructions, the northern States abolished 
T Members of Congress.........ccecseuseseeces 10\Members of Congress. .............0c00 ceeees 7 ‘ || slavery, because they deemed ita great moral and 
= Scholars in common schools.. ..........16".257| Scholars in common schools,...... wpa nn wt 12,5 147,737 « ~ || political evil. » Holding, as. we do religiously, to 
ae - ae” ane Rie Deeaake anes eg? gr . caer adhaimhabee Gi tenance — 1 é || these opinions, how can we, how dare we, with- 
White persons over 20 years who cannot read or| White persons over 20 years ‘who cannot read 0 | out the sacrifice ofa great principle, and the inflic- 
:. atte vaso adie uN .s. waisérithe QAM RNIN in 4 5 dics 046 Erin iddn'ss Saets cat «20,61 16,1673... || tion of dishonor upon the national escuicheon, 
as ] to 165 who cannot read or write. et | po onary vanes and a half whites w || consent to or suffer its extension? On the part of 
, write, both honor and principle are in- 
Stave—none. Total number of slaves..............005 327,038) | the free States, bo P pleas : 
Gave, in 1848, 134,409 votes, which is about one|At the sane ratio of her white popniation, she| | volved—national honor and a great national peat 
to every five and a half of her inhabitants. would have 46,792 yoters, or about one-third as} 1] ciple; on the part of the slave States, neither the 
| many as Massachusetts. || one nor the other, except as they compose an in- 
|| tegral part ofthe nation, 
‘ TABLE 4. | Itis even said, sir, that this measure is urged to 
rf || taunt and insult the South. | tell gentlemen we 
|| we have no such intention. Nothing is further, 
|| from our thoughts. If I should entertain a friend 
NEW JERSEY ALABAMA | ee || with all the cordiality and hospitality that 1 could 
. lias territory, square miles.............++«-6,850 Has territory, square miles.............«.50,72243,872, over 7 times || extend to him, and he should report that 1 had ine 
Pbeatettna ia “id $9 ee' palin a: ai salen. | sulted Pipe it por Vw more magne =, than I 
Produets in AT ae 3426 a POOP e ete ee eters eres sane co ’ ama. ) am at ing to that e passage 0 the or InaRnce, 
To each individual. -........ sss ceases, 2 Product wo euch individdaiess cca! gr || OF 1787 would. be an. insult. to the South. It ie 
" MS of goverument., ...... coveeeeesse+@h17,000 Cost of State government, 48.,........91 Alabama. || called an odious measure, and those who advocate 
Scholars ih counenon sche..." 8S eoholare hn CONGTEBE. «ease eee eee peboheuemn « || it are termed fanatics and abolitionists. Why 
De” iweenbeamien 00. S Dor” le neledie se. “16,369 98,340 N. Jersey. || ir, it hasan honorable parentage, and most revered 
O. in colleges.....+s.scsecscs sssv..0448 Dow in OMIPAL 02. sch dose. Udidae fae or and glorious associations. When it is reviled, 
White persons over 20 whe cannot read or él oe persons over 20 who cannot read or traduced, and slandered, these who woke oe 
ebneOme hes nee +h Sii'a00 Sate hash Tila) dls 008 do nenens andecni ch annentnn Alabama. a i hors, and on 
Has 1 to 55 who cannot read or write. Has 1 to every 15 who cannot read or write. saat charges forge whn wae me erenom | y 
A’abama, to equal New Jersey, should have had utter sentiments derogatory to themselves as 
in her common sehools in °40, 56,973 i Americans and to their institutions. = : 
' of 16,243. Sir, the Missouri compromise, which is so often 


quoted by southern gentlemen, proves the doctrine 
pry re tie) abd nengt be the same time Alabama gave 61,845, being less than New Jersey by 15,490 and position for which we contend. It isa reén- 





"on: med ome aatinety 3 4 New demanonty fyinpenciine Gass. actment a the enon pee despised, the een 
above I embraced etail statistics of agriculture, commerce, and’ manufactures, as it would have || ti ordinance. proposition itself, 
occupied too mueh space. . ae oi. Hy oer to —_— 
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tionality of the measure, and of the entire and 

undoubted authority of Congress to jegislate upon 

It requires, then, no ar- 
gument, no reference to legislative precedents or 
judicial decisions, to establish the right and power 
of Congress to control this 
there shall not be slavery nort 
and there may, or may not, be south of it, as the 
people below that line shall determine. 

If any question ever was settled by legislative, 
executive,and judicial precedent, the ordinance of 
1787 is established on the surest and safest foun- 
dations. [ will not go into an argument to establish 

sthat point, as it has been so often and so ably 

done; but will content myself with quoting what 
the great statesman of Kentucky said upon the 
right of Congress to legislate upon slavery with- 
out the States: 

* Bat } must say. that when a point is settled by all the 
elementary authorities, and by the uniform interpretation 
and action of every department of the Government—legis- 
lative, executive, and judiciai—and when that point has | 
been settied during a period of fifty years, and never was 
seriously disturbed until recently, I think that if we are to 











the subject of slavery. 























of a certain line; 














































































































regard anything as fixed and setUed under the administra- | 
tion of this Constitution of ours, it is the question which 
has heen thus invariably and uniformly settled. 
to come tg the conclusion that nothing, nothing upon earth, 
is settled under this Constitution, but the principle that 
everything is unsettled?” 

The immediate question before the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, is the admission of California asa 
The Constitution of the United States set- 
Congress may admit 
The gentleman from 




































































tles the question of right. 
new States into the Union. 
South Carolina, [Mr. Corcock,) who has just || 
taken his seat, says that there have been usurpa- 
tions and irregularities preliminary to the forma- 
tion of the constitution of California, which will 
prevent him from giving it his support. 
objections, as well as all others that have been 
made, address themselves to 
Congress and to the expediency of the measure. || 
The right to admit new States is undoubted; 
it cannot be questioned. 
of the Constitution, we have precedent upon 
precedent to establish it, 
been admitted without the previous authorization || 
of Congress: Vermont in 1791, Kentucky in 1792, 
Tennessee in 1796, Maine in 1820, Arkansas in 
1836, Michigan in 1837, Florida in 1845, and iowa 
in 1846. The cases of Tennessee and Michigan 
were well explained by the gentleman from 
Muasouri, (Mr. Hatu.] He showed that there 
were great irregularities in those instances, and 
still they were admitted as States. 
meeting of the Tennessee Historical Society, Pro- 
per on ‘the admission of 
Tennessee into the Union,” in which he corrected, 
on the authority of Roulstone’s Statutes, and 
other evidences, the position taken by Mr. Cal- 
houn in the Senate, when he said that California 
should be remanded back to her territorial céndi- 
tion, “fas was done in the case of Tennessee.” 
He showed that the first session of the General 
Assembly of Tennessee was begun and held || 
at Knoxville on Monday the 28th of March 
1796, and that it adjourned on the 20th of 
April of the same year. 
sion of Tennespee passed Congress on the Ist 
June, 1796; so that the Assembly commenced its 
seesions full two months, and closed more than a 
mouth, before Congress invested her with the at- || 
tributes of sovereignty. Is not California more en- 
titled to admission than Texas was? Texas was 
an independent, a foreign State ; not so with Cali- 
fornia; she has been placed in this position by our 
refusal to create a territorial government. 
any of the evils which have resulted from the 
annexation of Texas be likely to result from the 
admission of California? All the troubles and 
difficulties which were foretold by us, as the inevi- 
table consequences of the annexation of Texas, 
hecy is now history. 
Such results will not flow from the admission 
of California. None such are 
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Besides the authprity 














Eight States have || 
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The act for the admis- 





































































































have come to pass. 




















predicted; none 
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A gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Cume- 
MAN] remarked, * that the idea that the conque 
people ehould be permitted to give laws to the 

y absurd that he 
i deny the position. 
' It is the conquerors who ask for admis- 
sion, Our own countrymen, our fellow-citizens, 
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woud not argue it.” 
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who have been reared amongst us, and are ac- 
quainted with our institutions, ask to be united 
with us, and to make one more State in our pres- 
ent glorious galaxy. What are the facts? Out 
| of 15,000 votes polled, 12,061 were cast for the 
| constitution, not a single one of which, it is be- 
| lieved, was a foreign vote. Of the votes so cast 
for the constitution, 10,700 were Americans, and 
| 1,300 Californians. Three classes of persons were 
| permitted to vote. First, American citizens; sec- 
| ond, those Mexicans who had elected to become 
| American citizens under the treaty; and third, 
| Mexican citizens who had been obliged to leave 
| their country because they favored the American 
| cause. ‘These are the outlaws, this is the popula- 
| tion, these are the foreigners, that have been so 
"much abused in these Halls as incapable of self- 
| government, and who were not worthy of an ad- 
| mission into this Union. Of the delegates chosen 
to the convention who framed their constitution, 
thirteen were from the slaveholding States, twelve 
| were Californians proper, and twenty-one were 
|| northern men. These facts are collected from 
| good authority. The same authority says, that 
| two fifths of those who voted for the constitution 
| were from the slave States; that public opinion was 
| not. forestalled, but that the constitution is ‘the 
honest expression of a public opinion, founded in 
reason, reflection, and deliberate judgment.”’ 
What, then, becomes of all the charges that have 
been made against the President of the United 
| Staies?—a man whose whole life and character 
justify me in saying, that he is as honest and patri 
otic as he has shown himself to be brave and de- 
termined—a man of strong native intellect, of 
| integrity of purpose, and purity of life and con- 
_ duct; as pure a patriot as, in my humble opinion, 
| ever adorned the annals of this or of any other na- 
_tion. His character, like that of the good knight 
| Chevalier Bayard, is ** sans peur et sans reproche.’’ 
The presumptions are against the charges, that 
|General Taylor interfered in the adoption of the 
|| constitution of California. He isa slaveholding 
| President; the majority of his cabinet are from the 
slaveholding States; the agent he sent to California 
|| is a slaveholder, and the Representatives from 
| California, who now ask admission, are politically 
|| opposed to him. When such grave charges are 
|| made, they should rest upon something more than 
|| belief or conjecture; until they do, what has been 
| anid is sufficient to convince every anprejudiced 
| mind that there is no tfuth in them, and they must 
os with peculiar force upon those who make 
them, 

What is then the objection, Mr. Chairman, to 
|| the admission of California, separate, distinct, and 
independent of every other measure? It is because 
| she comes with the mark of freedom on her brow, 
| and with the wreath of freedom around her tem- 
| ples. Itis slavery that opposes her admission. In 

the 19th century, in this Republic, which claims.to 
| be the freest of the free, which was established to 
| secure the blessings of liberal institutions to us and 
|| to ours, slavery intervenes and claims her share of 
| the territory, and in full view of the civilized world, 
/and in despite even of some good examples in 
| heathen lands, insists that she must have it, or dis- 
| union must inevitably follow. Slavery overrides 
|| every other question, prevents and delays, | may 
| say almost entirely blocks up, the ordinary legisla- 
tion of the country. It is the cause of our having 
done virtually nothing for the past six months. 
On its account the postage bill, the internal im- 
provement bill, the tariff bill, and other bills that 
' demand the speedy action of Congress, languish 
and remain unreported. It, as my colleague [Mr. 
Bennett] has justly remarked, is the only interest 
that is united, and that exerts a controlling infla- 
| ence inthe Government. Three hundred thousand 
slaveholders, or less, are striving to dictate to the 
millions of freemen scattered throughout the na- 
tion. It is even threatened that California shall 
not be admitted alone, but that territorial govern- 
mets must be formed, embraced in the same bill, 
and passed at the same time. Hear what the 
Father of his Country again tells us: ** All obstruc- 
tions to the execution of the laws, all combinations 
and associations, under whatever plausible charac- 
ter, with the real design, to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations and action 
of the constituted authorities, are destructive to 
this fundemental principle and of fatal tendency. 
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Here, sir, we are met with the charge, 
| is an aggression of the North, and it 
_ checked. The North has a 
| foundation of the Govern 
| fifteen years past and more. 

and every circumstance connected with his es 

is repeated and reiterated, enlarged, magnified 

charged upon the whole North. Alli these ch 
| and all this tumult, noise, and disturbance, 
ruse de guerre, calculated for effect, and intended 
| to secure an object. A military commander, when 
he has an important point to carry, very often 
_ makes a feint, in order to deceive the enem 
marching a considerable number of his me 
certain spot, with a view of distracting his Oppo- 
nent’s attention from the real point of attack. > 
it is with southern gentlemen at this time.€ The 
| are like the **ignis fatuus,’’ ** which leads to be. 
wilder, and dazzles to blind.” They intend, in 
this way, to wring-from us some portion of the ac. 
quired terrifory. We are all fanatics, abolition. 
ists, ultraists, enemies of the South, because we 
wish to admit California as she is, and to exclude 
slavery from the Territories. In this manner, by 
‘carrying the war into Africa,” as they are good 
tacticians, and all well skilled in political ma. 
neuvring, they expect to gain their object; and 
**having managed to control the destinies of the 
nation’? heretofore, as a gentleman from Virginia 
{[Mr. Meape] said, on account of their superior 
abilities and information, they can and will out. 
manage us again, in this instance, and so add an- 
other to the many aggressions of the North. [t 
remains to be seen, whether they will be as suc. 
cessful in this contest, as they have been hereto- 


egressed, not from th 
ment, but certainly for 
Every loss of as 








Let us look at some of the other aggressions of 
the North, and see whether there is ground for the 
indictments that are continually brought against 
it. admit that slaves escape, and that there isa 
difficulty in reclaiming them. This. must, of ne- 
cessity, be the case, from the nature of the prop- 
Slave and free territory being contiguous, 
slaves must and will escape, and be enticed away. 
I deny that there is any combined, systematic 
plan at the North, by which it is understood that 
the Constitution shall be trampled under foot and 
disregarded, in this or any other particular. We 
wish to adhere to ail the requirements of the Con- 
This is the only real 
plaint the slaveholding States have against the non- 
slaveholding States. The latter have also just 
cause of complaint against the former, by reason 
of the capture and imprisonment of free persons of 








Let us now look, sir, at anotheraggression of the 
North. How is it with the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia?) ~The North has had the major- 
ity in the national councils for a number of years; 
has it been disturbed? When my colleague (Mr. 
Gort] introduced his resolution, looking to the 
abolition of the traffic in slaves in this District, he 
was denounced as an agitator and a disorganizer, 
although he said nothing more, nor indeed 2s 
much, as John Randolph, (a favored son of Vir- 
ginia,) and other southern gentlemen had done, 
on the same subject. Fe 
the South, you despise it in your 
consciences as much as we do. You will not as- 
sociate or be connected with, an individnal who is 
avowedly and professedly a dealer in human flesh. 
You loathe him, you detest him, as sincerely @ 
It is a stench in your nos- 


as heartily as we do. 
and one of your 


trils, as much as it is in ours; : 
own Senators said the other day, unless it was 
would make the holding of slaves as 
as the slave trade itself, But here \t 
is in our midst, and exists by rant 
th nations, even in Asia, are abolishing 


aggression of the North. 


our sufferance, 


Let us look at another 
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sche adoption of the Constitution, the free States, 
At those which are now called so, had 17,815 

are miles more of territory than the slave States, 
= vethat time Louisiana, Florida, and Texas have 
Sine nequired, and States created out of them. Free 
Td has also been dedicated to slavery. Six 
peautiful counties, by the law of 1836, were added 

missouri, called the Platte country; one hun- 
vj miles of it, on @ straight line, was abolished 
‘(anew line substituted, nearly three hundred 
‘ long on its two sides, cuttting deep into free 
mand converting it into slave territory. And now 


goil an 

pow stands the figures? | 
tave SIALES...ecevesescecees onnestas 759,417 square miles | 
oe aave DOES vcs can ecteee teecsic 454,340 “ a“ 
gscess in favor of the slave States..... 305,077 square miles 

ty 

stove SUATOB occ eee eeeceeeees . . 486,026,880 acres 

are GUNES. bs oo wv ceSreteeeds 299,777,600 « 

grcess in favor of slave States..... 195,249,200 acres | 
tive foreign territory including 

ae within proper bounds........ 373,786 

Non-slaveholding including fowa....... 50.914 

Excess of slave GOFTINNU cows ne sscbtecs 322.872 square miles 


jn theslave States, estimating 7,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, there are nine to every square mile. In the 
pon-slaveholding States, estimating 13,000,000 in- 
habitants, there are twenty-eight to every square 
mile, And now, when a free State, the second 
free State from territory acquired from «# foreign 

wer, applies for admission to the Union, we are | 
met with the ery of aggression. Has the North 
scted in this spirit, when the South has dedicated 
territory, purchased by the common treasure, to 
their own peculiar institution ? Has the admission 
of any State been resisted as California has been? 

Look also at the offices arid patronage of the 
Government, and see how they have been dis- 
pensed. I speak in no sectional spirit, and I do 
not wish to be at all captious on this point; but | | 
refer to it on account of the charges that are con- 
tinually hurled upon the North, and, as | believe, | 
without foundation. 

| ask leave to quote an extract from the Charles- | 
ton Courier of 30th October, 1844: 


“Our past experience has shown that the weight uf the | 
| 
} 
i 








South has been heavily felt in the political balance, and has 
almost always monopolized high federal office. 

“The southern or slaveholding States have given six 
out of ten Presidents to the Union; the northern or non- 
saveholding States have given but four, and out of these | 
four the. two last were chosen by a large majority of seuth- | 
erm votes, and the last was a native Virginian, filially de- 
voted to the rights and interests of the land of his birth ; and 
even the first two enlisted a strong southern support. 

“Again: of the six southern Presidents, five were re- 
elected to their high offices, and each occupied it for eight 
years, and only one will have occupied it but four years, 
giving in all to the slaveholding interest the possession and 
control of the Presidency for forty-four years out of fifty- 
six; While of the four non-slavehoiding Presidents three oc- 
eupied the Presidency but fuur years each, and one only a 
lie month, giving in all to the non-slaveholding interest the 
possession and control of the Presidency for only twelve 
years out of fifty-six. 

“So of the Chief Justices of the Union: the South has 
had three, and the North but two, out of the five incumbents 
of that august judicial seat. 

“At this moment, (October 30, 1844,) the southern of 
slaveholding interest enjoys a monopoly of high federal 
office, executive, judicial, legislative, military, and naval. 
Joba Tyler, of Virginia, is President; and his Cabinet con- 
sists of John C. Calhoun, a South Carolinian, Secretary of 
State; George M. Bibb, a Kentuckian, Secretary of the 
‘Treasury; John Y. Mason, a Virginian, Secretary of the 
Navy; Charles A, Wickeliffe, a Kentuckian, Postmaster 
General ; John Nelson, a Marylander, Attorney General, 
and William Wilkins, of Pennsylvania, the single exce 
on the list, Secretary of War; Roger B. Taney, a Mary- 
lander, is Chief Justice of the United States; Willie P. 
Mangum, a North Carolinian, is President of the Senate; 
and John W. Jones, a Virginian, is Speaker of the House of 
Representatives 7 and southern men stand at the head of the 
Most important committees of both branches of Congress ; 
Winfield Scott, a Virginian, is major general of our army ; 
and James Barron, a Virginian, senior officer of our navy; 
and to crown all, Hear Clay, a Kentuckian, is the Whig, 
and James K. Polk, a. Tennessean, the Democratic candi- 
date for the next Presidency—securing to us the future as 
Well as the 
“If this be not the lion’s shure of political power, words 
have lost their meaning ; if this be not enough to satlely the 
South, she must be insatiable indeed.” 


_ What was true then, is true now, with some va- 
riations. The slave States have held the Presi- 
dency, inclilling the present term, for fifty-two 
years; the free States only twelve. Of the gentle- 
men who have filled the rtment of State, four- 
teen have been from the slave States, and five only 
from the free States. The South has had thirteen 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and the North, or 
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free States, twelve. Of the Sneak ig |} and in the commencement of his speech adverted to the 
, peakers of this || zeal and energy which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


House, twelve have been from the slave States, 
and eight from the free States; and so with many 
other offices that { could mention. The slave 
States, with less than one half the population of | 
the free States, have now, and always have had, 
a majority of the judges of the Supreme Court. 
The South is never satisfied, but, like the horse- | 
leech, she cries ‘* Give, give.’’ Not content with 
suffering slavery to remain where it is, she wishes || 
to appropriate more free territory to her own use, | 
to force it where it is not wanted. It is said that 
our opposition to its extension is evidence that we | 
wish to abolish it within the States. [ deny the | 
statement, and demand the proof. I should sup- || 
se that its area was sufficiently extensive to sat- 
sfy its warmest advocates. In conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman, upon this part of the subject, 1 would 
ask, can any act be found upon our national stat- 
ute book, in which an attack has been made upon 
the South—upon southern rights or southern inter- | 
ests? If such one exists,! am ignorant of it. 

What is meant by the equilibrium, that has be- 
come so notorious? It means that the slave power 
of the nation should have the political control of 
the nation, not only now, but inall time to come. 
Nothing more, nothing less. 
South is for political ascendency. To maintain 
and secure that ascendency in the national coun- 
cils, it was intended that the most of this hewly- 
acquired territory should be devoted to slavery. 
The “poisoned chalice” that was meant for the 
non-slaveholding States to drink, is now com- | 
mended to the lips of the South. No, I will not | 
entertain the opinion. For them, it cannot be | 
called a poisoned cup. It is the cup of freedom; | 
and I hope that by freemen, it will not be consid- 
ered a bitter draught. I trust that the territory | 
now free will continue so forever. It shall not be- 
come otherwise by my vote. 

Sir, “‘ westward the star of empire takes its | 
flight.”” California extends her hands to us, and 
asks us to receive her as one in our midst—as one 
of the States of the Union. Ought we not to grant | 
her sequest—immediately to admit her into our | 
family, and to bid her welcome? She is within 
hailing distance of the eastern continent, and she 
asks of us that we will join with her in extending 
to the islands of the sea, over against her, and | 





the nations of that continent, the blessings we || 


now enjoy. Weare indebted to the Old World | 
for the arts, the sciences, the religion we nowgpos- | 
sess. We may now, in some small degree, repay | 
that indebtedness, by disseminating among those | 


| islands, and the governments on the main land, || 
the principles of pure, unadulterated, American | 


liberty. ) 
world, if we remain true to ourselves, and to our re- 
publican form of government. California and Ore- | 


These principles may yet pervade the | 


i 


| gon being, in part, the medium of communication 


| between us and the inhabitants over against them, | 


may reflect upon them the sentiments which we 
now entertain, and cause the Russian empire, 
throggh all its dependencies, and the countries ad- 
jacent to it, to become what we now are, confeder- 
ated republican States. Let us be true to our own 
destiny, and to the blessings that Providence has 
in store for us. 

As the vestal virgins, with so much care, anxi- 
ety, and vigilance, watched over the sacred fire 
which burned on the altar of Vesta, by day and 


The contest of the || 


| McMvuuen) exhibited this morning in presenting bis views 
| to the committee, and alluded to what seemed to him (Mr. 
|| B.) to be inconsistencies in the positions taken by thatgea- 


Ueman, 
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| 
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by night, let us, who have bequeathed to us the | 


Mr. McMctten rose in explanation, and relieved himself 


from those apparent inconsistencies, 


Mr. BUTLER then proceeded substantially as 


| follows: 


Iam well aware, Mr. Chairmen, that any argu- 


| ment addressed to the committee on the subject 

| now before us may justly be considered a work of 
supererogation—a work not strictly demanded b 
duty, sad I 


without any probable beneficial resu 


when done, It is almost beyond hope that the 


| mind of a member upon this floor, even if it can 
|| be reached by anything I may say, will be changed 


by any considerations presented at this late period 
of the discussion; and it ia very certain that no 
vote will be changed. Never for a moment enter- 
taining the expectation of pleasing or ee 
those who are present on this occasion, I rise tw 
present my views, under the influence of a pres- 
sure from without these walls, which | have no 
doubt most gentlemen here have felt, more or less, 


| and which | am not inclined longer to resist. My 


constituents may desire to know, aa they havea 


|| right to know, my views and opinions, more dis- 


tinctly and definitely displayed than can be done 


| by a mere exhibition of votes upon the various 


propositions which have, or may be, presenied to 
us, and to learn whether any views heretofore ex- 
pressed by me, or which they may have supposed 
me to entertain, have been changed, modified, or 
abandoned. 

I am one of those, sir, who believe that this de- 
bate, though protracted, apparently, to such an 
unreasonable extent, has been of some use to the 


| country, and might have been, asl hope it has 


been, of service to us on this floor. It has fur- 
nished many gentlemen from every section of the 
country an opportunity to express and record their 
own opinions, as well as to examine those of others, 
and compare them with theirown, and thus form 
a just estimate of the mirits of each. Each one’s 
confidence in his own position, if right, will by this 
process be confirmed; and if found wrong, his po- 
sition should be abandoned. The truth cannot 
suffer by investigation, but, like gold passing 
through refiner’s fire, becomes brighter and purer 
by the operation. Persons entertaining the game 
sentiments and opinions never discover or correct 
each other’s errors. Conflicting, views and argu- 
ments only perform that service. 

The questions connected with slavery are those 
most prominently presented in the discussion 
which has taken place. Now, sir, | have not con- 
sidered this subject of such importance as it seems 
to have appeared to other gentlemen; and I have 
been sometimes surprised at the consequence which 
it has assumed. It is only important in view of 
the disastrous results which may flow from its 
continued agitation, and from the pertinacious ob- 
stinacy of gentlemen in refusing a fair adjust- 
ment, when, in fact, if either party succeed in get- 
ting all they claim, the other will eventually find 
they have lost nothing in comparison to what was 
put in jeopardy, and might have been lost, by a 
continuance Of the contest. In my opinion, sir, 
the people of this country, North and South, desire 
nothing so much as a final settlement of the con- 
troversy. It is not of so much consequence to the 


precious legacy of the holy fire of American'liber- || masses how it is settled, provided the settlement is 
ty, be instant, in season and -out of season, in || fair and honorable to both. | believe the people of 
preserving it. Let us always keep the flame alive || the North desire no victory over the South, for the 
and burning; and may the individual who would |, sake,of the triumph; and | hope the people of the 


extinguish it, or suffer it to die out for want of 


virgins were, by scourging, but by the scourge of 
public opinion, heaped upon him during his life, 
and upon his memory in all future time. 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. CHESTER BUTLER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Sarurpay, June8, 1850. 


The Message of the President, transmitting the constitu- |! 


tion of California, being under consideration in ‘the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 
Mr. Botcer, of Penusylvania, addressed the committee, 


j 
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| 
| 





| South reciprocate the sentiment. 
nourishment, be punished, not as the offending |, 


The public sentiment of the age is adverse to 
| slavery in the abstract. 1, in common with the 
people of the northern States, am opposed to 

slavery, and in favor of liberty in ail its aspects 
_end phases; yet | have no such violent or unjust 
prejudices against the institution, as it actually 

exists in our southern States, as would lead me to 
' unqudlified denunciations against those who toler~ 
‘ate it. Nor have | any of those convictions of 
| its atrociousness, and utter incompatibility of its 
| existence in connection with our free and republi- 
- can Constitution and Government, as to induce me 
to disturb the harmony and peace of the country, 
or endanger the existence of the Union; mach less 
sacrifice the whole, in a contest for its limitation, 
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restriction, or extermination. And because Lam 
not ready to make this sacrifice upon the altar 
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should, under all circumstances, be at once vindi- 
cated by restoring the slave to freedom, nor is it 


erected by the ultraists of the North, I may, pos- | true that the master, who refuses thus to vindicate 


sibly, be ed them aa not sound, as the 
expression is, upon the eubject of slavery. Well, 
I must aubmit to this, 1 suppose, though I do not 
admit their right to pass judgment of condemna- 
tion upon my sentiments and opinions, nor ac- 
knowledge the infallibility of their own. 


men of the North, those who agree with me are 
met also by the censure of the -ultra men of the 
South. €, not being of the Garrison school, 
or any of its kindred, find ourselves under the ban 
of the extreme South, also. ‘The gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Toomps,] in speaking of the abo- 
litionists of the Garrison school, says: ‘In my 
jodgment, their line of policy is the fairest, most 
just, most honest and defensible of all the enemies 
of ovr institution’;’**meaning, 1 presume, to class 


of-us of the North who do not sustain the line of 
policy of the gentleman from Georgia and his 
friends. In this opinion of the fairness, just- 
nets, honesty arid defensibleness of the line of 
policy of the Garrison school, | have no doubt that 
school of abolitionists will perfectly agree with the 
geritieman from Georgia; and I have as little doubt 
they will as perfectly agree, though for opposite 
reasons, in ‘denouncing, by a different class of 
epithets, all other northern men whom southern 
mea may denominate enemies of their institutions. 
Their line of policy is not mine, and while I do 
not believe the gentleman intended to indorse all 
the sentiments or policy of the Garrison abolition- 


' 


| 


| 
1 


| 
| 


| 
| 


; 


the right by setting free his bondsman, without 
racine to surrounding circumstances and fitness of 
things, or to obligations resting upon himself to 
society, and to the slave himself, is guilty of a 
grievous wrong, or a wrong of any kind. If there 


| is an unyielding obligation upon one master to free 
Wile f am thus placed in relation to the ultra || 


his slaves becavse of this abstract right, it must 


|| rest upon all slaveholders alike; no one need be 
| told of the disastrous consequences which would 
\ 


follow the practical application of this doctrine, by 


‘| immediate emancipation in our southern States. 


| 





entire extermination of slavery from the land, re- | 


gardless of consequences or constitutions, on the 


one band, and its unlimited extension on the other. || sence, benevolence, and humanity, the most ex- 
He has a ica to think ashe pleases of the defen- | 


sibleness of the position of those whom he has 


peo by compariscn at least, #0 far before us; || 
ut he is wrong in assigning to us purposes less | 


honest and pure than either his, or theirs. 

That there is an ulterior object in view, hostile 
to the Union, common to these ultra schools, I do 
not aver, and am very unwilling to believe. A 
certain degree of sympathy, however, seems to ex- 
ist between them, engendered, perhfps, by the ul- 


traism of their opinions, the boldness of their | 


avowal on each side, and by a common enmity to 
a common adversary. 
points, certainly, and upon very antagonistic prin- 
ciples. It is maintained by th 

school,and those affiliated with them, that slavery 
isa moral evil, a sin, a curse and disgrace to the 
nation, a foul blot upon its fair escutcheon, which 
must be wiped off af all hezards ard at any sacri- 


fice; while their southern friends pronounce this, | 


their peculiar institution, the greatest of blessings, 
and cherish it as such. 


Sir, | must be permitted to express my dissent | 
from each of these extravagant propositions. I do | 
not believe that to hold slaves is to be involved in || 


moral guilt, in sin. To believe this would bea 
surrender of the whole question, for no law or con- 
stitation should be permitted to exist creating, or 
sustaining, an unholy institution, 
ment slavery is not an unmitigated evil, nor is it 
en utalloyed Like most of the institutions 


of mien, it contains a mixture of the ingredients of 


good and evil. Tt has its advantages, its comforts, 


its conveniences, and its benefits to both of the par- | 


ties, who stand to each other in the relation of mas- 
ter and servant, as well the opposites of these char- 
acteristics; and like other institutions of this wayrld, 
it depends in its practical working for good or for 
evil, hot upon any abstract principle of right or 
wrong, freedom or bondage, but upon the charac- 
tet of those among whom it exists, and the man- 
net in which the power and the duties of the 
oe are exercised and discharged. Theoreti- 
cally, slavery may be wrong, as it is an invasion 
of an absolute right of the enslaved. The original 
ebdstract right of wvery human being, ofevery hue 
and complexion, to personal liberty is, 1 believe, 
denied by no one. ‘To deprive any heman being 
of his personal liberty, except for crime, and by 
due course of law, and to reduce him to the condi- 
von of a slave, is a grievous wrong. It by no 
meace follows, however, that this i 


e disciples of one | 


In my judg- 


mitted right | 
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among the enemies of those institutions all those | 





| 
| 


| Such a course of proceeding there would be unjust 


and cruel to the slaves themselves; it would de- 
stroy slavery by destroying the slaves. To usea 
favorite illustration, it would be like plunging the 
knife to the heart of the patient in attempting to 
remove a blemish from the surface. 

Slavery exists, and always has existed, among 


| the different nations of the earth from the earliest 


period in the history of man, among the uncivil- 


|| ized and barbarous, as well as the cultivated and 


refined; and while with the former, the treatment 


| ofthe slave is oppressive and crue], with the latter 


|| apologist. 





| of life. 
ists, yet he did intend to inflict a blow upon those || be in no better form, at least no better has ever 
of tis who take intermediate ground between the | been suggested, than that which prevails in our 


his condition is much meliorated and improved, 
being modified by, and made to partake in some 
measure of, the civilization, if not the cultivation, 
of those among whom his lot is cast. .Compared 
with the slaves of other countries, and itissaid even 


Ho. OF Reps, 


to have been engaged in by gentlemen as ; 
a sense of duty ig cee. a Bae ire 
estimation, ‘‘ more honored in the breach than the 
observance.”’ ¢ 
Slavery did not originate in the Con 
| though recognized by it; and whatever 
| been the original wrong in reducing the native of 
| Africa to the condition in which he now is, o 
| whatever may be thought of the policy of rec ' 
} ° M po y recov. 
| nizing, in the fundamental law of the land, tix 
right of the master, it is enough for vs to know 
that thus it is; and it is not now for us, in our ¢. 
pacity of law makers, deriving all our authorit 
from that sime instrument, to question its polic 
|| It was so transmitted tous by our ancestors, and the 
| responsibility is not ours. The present race of 
| slaves among us, like their masters, are * native 
/and to the manner born;”’ they know no other 
| home than the plantation of their master; they 
| know no other manner of life than the service { 
| which they were born. The taster, too, finds 
himself such under circumstances over which he 
has no more control or choice than over the acci- 
\| dents of his own birth and nurture. He has be. 
‘come the involuntary, perhaps the unwilling, 
owner of slaves; and this relation having been 
|| cast upon him, and not upon me, it is no business 
|| of mine to interfere to disturb its harmony, nor to 
|| condemn him for it. Ineed not mix myself with 
| it, nor place myself within the sphere of its offen. 
|| siveness. It is not-strange, however, that men 





Btitution, 
May have 





with the free peasantry of some, the condition of |, who have been born to the inheritance of this 


our southern slaves is greatly superior in all that || species of property, educated and nurtured among 
‘| constitute the substantial comforts and happiness 


And, sir, if slavery is to exiat at all,it.can 
southern States; nor, in my judgment, is there any 
people anywhere, in whose character for intelli- 


acting friend of the negro race can hope to find 
stronger pledges against the abuse of power over 


| those who are bound to their service, or surer guar- 
‘| antees that their duties and obligations towards 
| them would be faithfully performed, than are fgund 


in that of our southern fellow-citizens. The rela- 
tion of master and servant imposes reciprocal duties 


| and obligations upon the parties; service and obe- 


dience being due from the servant, care and pro- 
tection from the master. When these mutual 
duties and obligations are faithfully observed, phi- 


| lanthxopy has little to weep over in contemplating 
“They start from distant | 


the Ondition of the servant. 

I do not wish to be understood as standing up 
in defence of slavery,—far from it. I am not its 
All that is in other and abler hands. 
As I am called to speak of it, however, as | find 


|, those similarly situated, should see nothing criminaj 
| in the connection; nor is it strange that they 
| should feel the weight of considerations, affecting 
‘| deeply the interest and happiness of both 
|| races, adverse to any dissolution of the ties which 
| bind them together. However much attached to 
| the principles of human liberty, it would be well 
|| to leara lessons of caution, if we do not learn wis- 
| dom, from the examples of Jamaica, and other 
] West India islands. Emancipation without col. 
|| onization would bring freedom to the: slave, but 
|| the result would be a loss of everytt ing of sub- 
| stantial comfort and value to the black, and a gain 
| of nothing but an empty assertion of an abstract 
|| principle. Colonization opens the wide shores of 
|| Africa for the reception of as many of her race as 
|| may be returned to her bosom, and affords “am- 
ple room and verge enough’’ for the exereise of 
| all the liberality and all the philanthropy of ail 
the real friends of the blacks, whether bond or 
free. eon 

But the question is not now one of emancipation, 

|| or colonization. All admit, except, indeed, those 
|| of this ** fair, honest, and just” Garrison school, 





it among us, I must speak of it just as | think of || that Congress has no control over slavery in the 


it. In so speaking, I am aware I do it at the risk 
of being misunderstood, and perhaps migrepre- 
sented. It has already been stated, and I repeat, 
Iam opposed to slavery in all its forms as an origin- 


| al question, and regret, as much as any man can 


| 


| 





regret, that the soil of my country was ever pressed 
by the foot of a bondsman. I am well persuaded, 
that the southern States would have been in a more 
prosperous condition than they now are, flourish- 
ing as Lam happy to believe them to be, if slavery 
never had been planted there. It is possible south- 
ern gentlemen may greatly differ with me in this 
opinion, Still, sir, | have no unqualified denunci- 
ations to hurl against southern slavery, no curses 
to pronounce, no bitter invectives to pour out upon 


it, much less upon those who, by their position, | 


and by the accident of birth and location, are 
obliged to tolerate and sustain it. 1 find no justi- 
fication for such a course, any more than in that of 
those who hurl back their bolita of fierce abuse, 
and threatened vengeance upon the North, Crimi- 
nation begets recrimination, and threats produce 
threats. There may be some excuse for retalia- 
tion, but there is none for assault. Northern man 
though I am, I confess to have felt a high degree 
of indignation-at the opprobiums cast upon m 
country by the Thompsons and O’Conneils, a 
all that class of foreign intermeddlers with our do- 
mestic concerns, because of the toleration of slave 

by our Constitution. | have experienced oe 
of the same sensation on witnessing in this Hall 
similar opprobriums, caught up and hurled back 
and forth upon each other, by citizens from differ- 
ent sections of my country;—a work which seems 


States.. The doctrine that there is any higher ob- 
| ligation than the Constitution and our oaths to sup- 
|| port it, resting upon our consciences and control- 
ling our action in reference to slavery—a divine or 

| natural law, constraining us to disregard the Con- 
stitution in favor of the abolition of slavery in the 

States—is looked on with abhorrence by every 

honest and intelligent mind. This doctrine and 

its supporters have met with a merited rebuke from 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, in the 
other end of the Capitol, which I think they will 
scarcely survive. Power over the subject in the 

District of Columbia, in the dock-yards, navy- 

yards, &c., is claimed by many, and rightfully, 
| too, 1 am inclined to think, though no one, | be- 

lieve, seriously proposes to exercise it. | am free 
to say, however, that, passing by the constitutional 
question, |, for one, am opposed to the use of the 
power now, as I have heretofore been. My opin- 
ions on this point are not of recent origin. Many 
yéars ago, in 1837 1 think, I was a member of & 
convention called in Pennsylvania, by which reso- 





lutions were ‘it inexpedient to 
abolish slavery a District of Columbia, even 
if Congress had the power. I was one of the com- 


mittee to bring in the resolutions, and at the head 
of the committee was a now living and distin- 
guished citizen of the Stat { inexpedient then, 
it surely, is so now; and emember the 
time, si cola Mee mn so in my 
judge do not re 
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; n of slavery in this District. If called for by 
ople of the District, and proper indemnity 
ovided for the owner, the measure might be so 
aped as to rendgr it unexceptionable to anybody; 

{ if so, the opportunity would be gladly em- 
eed by me 0 voting for it. But in any event, 
brat ideration for the feelings, and interests, and 
This if they have any, of Virginia and Mary- 
re would have an influence, though not a con-. 
trolling one, upon me in mfy action in the matter. 
There is nO overruling necessity for the act. We 
pave lived sixty-three years with slavery in the Dis- 
irict, without aby inconvenience that I am aware of. 
Resides, the abolition of slavery in this District 
ould be an act of very questionable benefit to the 
slave. The prospect of such an event would send 
every Slave, not to freedom, but to perpetual servi- 
inde out of the District, and most probably to the 
cotton, rice, and sugar plantations of the far South 
_a destiny to which their friends, I presume, are 
not anxious to consign them. 

The abolition of the slave trade, properly sp 
called, in the District, is entirely a different ques- 
tion, If slaves are brought into this District for 
the purpose of sale and transfer, thus making the 
seat of government a slave mart, of which, how- 
ever, 1 know nothing from my own observation, 
the practice should.at once be stopped by the 
action of Congress. I would be happy to vote for 
a law patting an end to the trade, 

| have spoken of slavery as a domestic institu- | 
tion only, and not of it in its political aspects. 1 
desire to say here, on the latter point, that one 
ovjection which has existed in the minds of my 


constituents, and which has been, too, a very }; 


prominent one with myself, arises out of the 
three-fifths rule of representation—that is, in ap- || 
portioning the representatives among the States, 
allowing three-fifths of the slaves to be counted. 
Iris well to notice, that if representation is appor- 
tioned by this rule, direct taxation is apportioned 
among the States by the same rule. But further, 
if the Constitution had not fixed the limit at three- 
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| ob.ect to the President’s recommendation, for it is | 
| control of the subject in the hands of the people, 


| maintained by the South. 





fifths, it is possible that all the slaves would be | 
counted in filling up the ratio, and be now repre- 
sented, as they certainly, under the terms of the 
Constitution as it now is, would be if made free. 
All the blacks in most, if not in all, the northern | 
States, are now counted and represented. This 
three-fifths principle, however, is fixed by. the | 
Constitution, and is not likely to be changed | 
without enlarging the evil, if it be one. If we | 
add new slave Siates to the Union, the Constitu- 
tion spreads this rule over them, and the objection 
still remains to, some extent. But then again, to 
present the whole case fairly, it is contended that, | 
as there are now no slaves in these new territories, | 
and as there can be none taken there except from 
the States where they are now counted and rep- 
resented, importation of slaves from abroad being 
prohibited, the addition of slave States, formed 
out of these territories, will not increase slave 
representation, gas the natural increase of the 
elave population will be the same, for many 
generations to come, whether confined to the 
present limits, or diffused over an extended area. 
There is not, then, any just cause of dissension 
and dispute between the North and the South, aris- 
ing out of slavery as a domestic institution; and so 
little, at least, which can be removed, in regard to 
i's political influence, that it should be disregarded. 
lt is a matter of little moment what opinions are 
entertained by people on the different sides of 
Mason & Dixon’s line, so long as they content 
themselves with opinions, or go no further than 
to a free and fair expression of them, When, 
however, northern men officiously intermeddle with 
the lawfully-existing. state of things at the South, 
by exciting the slave against his master, tending 
to insurrection, by unlawfully persuading or en- 
couraging the slave to escape from the service of 
his mastery or. by inter Orin, to prevent his recla- 
mation and recovery by his lawful owner, he. 
gives to the South just cause of complaint. So 
re when the southern man, not content with all 
has been conceded to him in thisrespect, for the 
sake of gaining or retaining any political or sec- 
tional influence by keeping up a fancied equilibri- 
um among the States, becomes the propeenain of 
slavery, and by means of the power of the General 
j countries, either 
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the area of bondage; and then, ioe the sense of i good reasons, which should commend it to every 
a& majority of the people of the United States, en- | member upon this floor, as it has already been 
deavors to push forward into these territories, free || commended to the hearts of the people. It isa 
before the acquisition of them, his peculiar insti- | mode of adjustment suggested, as the Presitent 
tution, he does that to which the North has good | says, “to afford to the wisdom and patriotism of 
rightto take exception, There is something, then, | Congress the opportunity of avoiding occasions 
tangible in the causes of dispute, and no blame can | of bitter and angry dissensions among the people 
attach to either party, if each maintains his opin- || of the United Siates,’’ and “ to remove all occa- 
ions with a zeal and enerZy somewhat beyond | sion for the unnecessary agitation of the public 
what would be becoming and proper on a less ex- || mind.” 
citing subject. But if, after full discussion, nei- || Sir, had the President’s plan been promptly 
ther party can conquer, and neither wil surrender, || adopted by Congress, agitators and diso:ganizera 
and danger to the country and its institutions be | must have sought for other topics, and other occas 
threated by a continuation of the controversy, the | sions, for the exercise of their mischievous voca- 
most obviously wise an@ proper course to pursue, | tion. By it much trouble and anxiety to us would 
it seems to me, would be for both parties to retire | have been avoided; much agitation and dis:urb- 
within their respective lines, prekdon the contro- || ance of the public mind prevented; much delay 
versy, return to the status ante bellum, let slaves | in the business of the country, and much expense 
and slave territory be where they are and aa they || to the Treasury saved. Justice, too, would have 
are, and free territory where it is and as it is, until || been done to California by her admission into the 
a more competent authority than the disputants, | Union under the constitution formed by her own 
the people of the territories, change or confirm its || people, without wrong or jnjury to any member 
condition. However we may dispute about our || of the Confederacy. While I repeat, sir, the plan 
powers, or whatever we may do with or without || of the President is wise, prudent, and just to all 
constitutional powers, our work at best would be || parties, and preferable by its simplicity and effi- 
temporary. he people, when they form a con- | ciency to any other plan, embracing more objects, 
stitution for themselves, can repudiate our doings, | and involving a greater complicity of subjects, and 
and regulate this matter to suitthemselves. With || of course more liable to opposition, I de not wish 
this view of the subject, | approve entirely of the | to be undersfood as declaring it to be the ultimatum 
President’# message in relation to it, and the course || beyond which | would not go, or as the only plan 
recommended by him. I believe it to be wise, pru- | deserving consideration or adoption. There are, 
dent, and just to all. Itis just towards California; | undoubtedly, other ways of effecting the same re- 
and even if it does evade the question as to other || sults, and it is to be boced that the wisdom and 
portions of the territories, it avoids the danger || patriotism of the distinguished Senators now en- 
which surrounds them. The South ought not to || gaged in the consideration of the same subject in 
the other end of the Capitol, may devise and send 
over to us some scheme of adjustment, which, if 
not identical with that of the President, may prove 
more acceptable to the majority here. lam ready 
The President would || to vote for the admission of California, and say 
remove all occasion for strife and contention, and || nothing as to the other territories at present. 
withdraw opportunity for exultation in a triumph || would go one step further, and vote for a Cali- 
on the one side, or humiliation at a defeat on the || fornia bill, coupled with authority to the other 
other. | territories to form their constitutions, and present 
This plan of the President, of leaving this ques- || themselves at a proper time for admission, I 
tion where we found it, and trusting to the people || would still go one step further, and vote for a bill 
to settle it in due time as may best comport with || admitting California and forming territorial gov- 
their views of propriety, which has been stigma- || ernments for the territories, provided it eanlt be 
tized by some as the Mexican proviso, and con- || so guarded, as not to give the southern side of the 
demned as even worse than the Wilmot proviso, || question any advantage of fect or argument, and 
deserves a betier support from the party which |) this they say they do not want, in their struggle 
placed General Taylor in power than it has re- || to carry slavery there; nor should any such ad- 
ceived; and especiuily, sir, does it deserve a better || vantage be given to the North. Upon this latter 
support from the Whigs of the South than they | ground, it seems to me, southern gentlemen should 
have thought proper to give it. General Taylor || not object to meet. 
was a southern man, brought forward by south- || But what is the real source of the opposition to 
ern men, and without any pledges upon this point, | California? The true difficulty, though not the 
orany other, except what were to be found in the || avowed one, undoubtedly is to be found. in that 
history of his past li‘e, Mm his high character for || portion of the constitution which prohibits the 
honor, integrity, wisdom, and prudence; yet the || introduction of slavery; and while the adoption of 
people of the North confidingly gave him their | that policy raises up opponents, it makes friends 
votes and elected him. The peojile of the North | also, and is the real, though not the avowed rea- 
expected nothing less of General Taylor than that || son, for that anxiety for her admission which we 
he would be the President of the whole country, | find exhibited in certain quarters. For myself, 
and not of apart only; and if the South hoped for || however, I must say I have no great anxiety for 
anything else, they have been very signally and | her admission; nay, more, sir, if | should make a 
property disappointed. ; | candid confession, | should be obliged to acknowl- 
he friends of the Administration in the North | edge a latent desire to find some constitutional or 
have ever been ready to lend a favorable ear to |) other justifiable reason to vote for her rejection, 
any suggestions which the President and his Cabi- | If others can find it, I shall be content. Her ad- 
netmight make, tending toasettlementofthis vexed || mission will add strength to the opposition, al- 
question. It is true, he had taken into his coun- || ready too strong, to those measures and.to that 
cils a majority of southern men; yet the confi- || policy in which my constituents are so deeply 
dence of the North was not diminished. The first || and vitally interested. If admitted, she may, like 
message to the present Congress, and more espe- || Texas, signalize her advent into the Union by 
cially the message and accompanying documents | giving her votes against the policy of protecting 
communicated to this House on the 2Ist of Jan- || the labor and industry of our own country, from 
it last, disclosed the views of the President || the blighting and destructive effects of foreign com- 
with regard to California and New Mexico. And | petition. hat benefit northern men or Whigs 
what were they? They showed that he compre- || can expect from her admission, I am unable to 
hended fully the whole subject and the difficulties | perceive. She will be essentially a southern State, 
by which it was attended; and, accordingly, his | even on the subject of slevery, probably; and cer- 
propossaae went plainly and directly to the point. || tainly she will be an anti-tariff, anti improvement 
e recommended that the people of each terri- | State, and op to novthern interests and pol- 
tory, passing over all preliminary territorial or- | icy. But neither these considerations, nor the 
ganization, should, if prepared to comply with the | anti-slavery principles. of her constitution, can 
requisitions of the Constitution of the United justify the opporition to her which she has met 
States, form a plan of a State constitution and sub- | ‘with here; nor do I find such justification in her 
mit the same to » with a prayer for ad- || boundaries, nor in other objections which have 
mission into the Union. To this course there | been made, and I am therefore constrained to vote 
appears to me to be not only no substantial objec- _ for her admission as she is presented in the docu- 
tion, but it has positive merit, and is sustained by || ments before us. With regard to New Mexico 


a concession to them, inasmuch as it places. the 


which is in accordance with the doctrine hitherto 
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and Utah, I am content to let them remain as they 
are ut present. Utah is comparatively unimport- 
ant. The only people there are Mormons—in 
nambers, and union of sentiment and purpose, 
strong enough to protect’ themselves; with a gov- 
ernment of their own, a kind of hierarchical com- 
munism, their priests or prophets being also their 
civil rolers, sufficient for the regulation of their 
affairs, and satisfactory to themselves. Her case 
is not urgent, though it is said she has a delegate 
here to attend to her interests, who is pressing her 
reception and recognition. The case of New 
Mexico is more pressing and important. Her 
wants are greater, | admit; and I wish there was 
nothing to prevent our doing for her all she asks. 
But territorial legislation by Congress at once 
brings up the Wilmot proviso and its ever-attend- 
ant evils. in addition to this, the condition of the 
boundary dispute between Texas and New Mexi- 
co renders it at least a matter of questionable pol- 
icy and propriety to form a territorial government 
for the latter, before settling her boundaries. Such 
a course would bring the United States into col- 
lision with Texas. The admission of New Mex- 
ico aa a State would relieve all parties, and place 
the cause before the courts of the country, where 
it could be calmly and thoroughly investigated, 
stripped of its connection with the political influ- 
ences and parties of the day, and decided accord- 
ing to law and justice. Were this question out of 
the way, & would be very desirable to form a ter- 
ritoria! government for New Mexico; but when 
you add to the entangled condition of this contro- 
versy, the embarrassments of the proviso alluded 
to, you presenta case where, in order to avoid 
both the rocks and the whirlpool, it would be 
prudent to remain stationary. Should a territo- 
rial bill be obstinately pressed by those unfriendly 
to the President’s plan, the proviso will be at- 
tached, even if enough of those who vote to attach 
it should afterwards vote down the bill itself. 

Of the constitutional power of Congress to legis- 
late for the territories on the subject of slavery, as 
well as other legitimate subjects of legislation, | 
have ne doubt. Ifexpress power be not granted 
by the third section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution, which confers the power to “ make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory or other property belonging to the United 
States,’ it is yet not expressly prohibited in any 
part of that instrument; nor is it among the pow- 
ers ** reserved to the States” or “ to the people.” 
The reservation of power to the States cannot 
imure to the benefit of the territories, for they are 








|| who framed that instrument—always claimed and 
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not States, and they can derive no power from || 


such a reservation, over this or any other subject, 
while territories; nor can the reservation to the 
people apply to the people of the territories exclu- 
sive of the other people of the States, if, indeed, it 
can apply to them at all. They to whom power 
was reserved were the people, and their posterity 
or successors, who granted the powers which 
were parted with; and they were, ‘‘ we, the people 
of the United States,”’ to use the words of the pre- 
amble of the Constitution. This power, as in 
oiher cases, may result from powers expressly 
granted, or it may arise from the necessity of the 
case, The power to acquire territory results from 
either the war-making or treaty-making powers, 
or both. [If we have power to acquire territory 
in any Way, we must have power te govern it. 
Legislation is involved in the idea of government, 
as we, in this free country, understand it. if it 
is necessary to legislate for a people in order to 
govern by civil authority, what is to limit the 
range of subjects to be legislated upon, but the 
discretion of Congress exercised under and within 
the Constitution? If Congress has the power to 
appoint or to authorize the choosing by the people 
of @ territorial! legislature, as has often been done, 
the ect of doing so is an act of legislation, Such 
a terrndrial legislature would act only through a 
power delegated by Congress, and what Congress 
can ee to others to do can be done b a 
gress. The stream cannot rise higher its 
source, nor the authority of the territory higher 
than that from which it is derived. Congress has 
heretofore reserved and exercised a supervisory 
contol over the legislation of the territorial legia- 
latures. To state an instance: In 1836 an act was 
passed prohibiting any of the territorial legisia- 


% ’ 


tures from passing acts respecting banks, &c., and |, tension of 


ee 


| as well «s astonished me. 


expressly disapproving and annulling certain acts 
passed by the Legislature of Florida, then a terri- 
hile there is nothing said in the Consti- 


tory, 
peel about territorial governments, it has ever 
been the practice of Congress to form them when- 
ever thought necessary. The territories were un- 
der -the care and protection of Congress, and 
whenever it became necessary to take care of them 
by acts of legislation, it was done; and there has 
been no limit to this legislation for the territories, 
other than guch as is imposed upon the legislation 
for the States. By section eight of the first article, 
Congress can “ make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution” the 
** powers vested by this constitution in the Govern- 


the fourth article, can “ make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory and other prop- 
erty,”"&c. Itis said that if the power to prohibit 
slavery is claimed under either of these clauses, it 
is restricted by the terms ‘* necessary and proper” 
in the first, and ** needful” in the second; arid that 
the prohibition against slavery is not ‘* necessa- 
ry,” “proper,” nor * needful.”’ It is conceded 
that no laws should be passed, except such as are 
necessary, proper, and needful. But who is to 
judge of this? Why, Cougress, and Congress 
alone; and there is no power but the people to re- 
view and reverse their judgment. . 

The power over slavery in the territories has the 
authority of precedent to sustain it. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Morenean) candidly 
admits this fact, while still denying the existence 
of the power itself. ‘That there are precedents 
for the exercise of this power it would be disingen- 


life,’ he adds, “* have led me to defer much to 
such authority.”” This power has been exercised 
—repeatedly exercised—from the time of the for- 
mation of the Constitution, and by the very men 


used whenever thought necessary, until this mo- 
ment. Sir, this is authority of the highest kind; it 
is precedent to which we ought to defer; and if the 
gentleman had been a judge upon the bench deci- 
ding upon the question of life, liberty, or property, 
dependent upon this constitutional power, he 
would have Heferred to the authority. Ladmit we 
are not absolutely bound to follow in legislation 
the precedents and practice of those who have 
gone before us, but these should always be re- 
spected. I have heard arguments on this floor 
against the force of precedent, which have alarmed 
By some gentlemen 
nothing in this Government is considered as set- 
tled by the usages and practice of our predecessors. 
Speaking of the exercise of the power under con- 
sideration, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Disney] 
says: “If we admit the practice, the fact should 
have little weight, because no practice can be es- 
teemed authority, when it conflicts with the letter 
and spirit of the law.’ But who determines the 
question that the uniform practice of our Govern- 
ment—in passing the ordinance of 1787—its ratifi- 
cation under the Constitution by the act of 1789— 
by the act of 1798 establishing a government for 
the Mississippi Territory, in which Congress makes 
it unlawful to bring slaves into the Mississippi 
Territory from any place without the United States, 
under a penalty, besides giving the slave his free- 
dom—the Missouri compromise—the Oregon bill,. 
&c.—who, I say, is to determine that this practice 
** conflicts with the letter and spirit of the law?” 
Where is the ** Triton among the minnows ?”’ (the 
gentleman will excuse me for using his own words 
in making the inquiry,) who is to pronounce judg- 
ment of condemnation against the intelligence and 
wisdom of the men who have gone before us; and 
whe is compeient to declare, that they who made 
the Constitution did not know what it meant, Mind 
that it was reserved for the bright intellects of the 
present day and generation to discover, and dis- 
close its intent and meaning? For myself, sir, I 
am content to be guided in this respect by the light 
shed upon my path by the wisdom and patriotism 
of those who have gone before me, believing that 
as long as I have the authority and illumination of 
their example, and that of many of the greatest in- 
tellects of the present day, I cannot be far astray. 
Great prominence is given to the argument 
against the power of Congress to prohibit the ex- 
very into the territories, derived from 





ment of the United States;”’ and, by section three of 


uous to deny,” says he, “and my habits of 
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the assumption that slaves are pro 
nized as such by the Céamitetion. Hot 
concluded that all citizens of the United Stat = 
having such property, have a rigft to go wae 
into any of the territories belonging to the Unit ; 
States, and be protected in its enjoyment there 
the same extent that they were in the State f;, 
which they emigrated; and consequently hen 
Congress has no power to prohibit it, as that would 
be an aggression and an invasion of their rights 
This argument, it seems clear to me, Proceedine 
as it does upon the assumption that slaves = 
property in an absolute and general sense, and tha: 
they are property in any sense in the territories 
is founded upon what logicians call a petitio prin. 
cipiti—a_begging of the question. The right of 
southern men, as well as of northern men, to 0 
into the territories with their property might be 
admitted, but then they must be careful when mi. 
grating into the territories, not to take with them 
that species of property which will not be prop. 
erty when oe arrive at their place of destination 
The force of this position seems to have been fe); 
by the gentleman from. Georgia, [Mr. Toomss 
when he claimed it as the duty of Government to 
remove all impediments existing there against this 
property. 

When gentlemen from the South state, in gen. 
eral terms, their claims to be a right to an equal 
participation in the common property of the Union, 
and to as full and ample protection and enjoyment 
of their property as the citizens of the North, they 
state propositions that are not denied. But when 
it comes to be understood, that they mean by this 
phraseology to claim for slavery a tenancy in com- 
mon in the territories, or the right to have set off 
to its supporters an equal portion of them in which 
to establish and maintain slavery, under the au- 
thority and protection of this Government, they 
put forth claims which indeed are proper enough 
for them to make and secure if they can, fairly, 
but which fall far short of admitted or indisputa- 
ble rights. The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomss,] and the gentleman from Kentucky, | Mr. 
Moreweap,} concur in the opinion that * this Gov- 
ernment has no power to declare what shall or 
shall not be property, or regulate the manner or 
places of its enjoyment,” &c.; and that * this 
power belongs to the State governments to tlie ex- 
tent ‘that it exists anywhere’’—and they state 
general propositions apparently admissible; but 
when it is added, that “whatever any of the 
States recognize as property, it is the duty of this 
Government to protect;”’ and * that it must con- 
tinue property wherever the flag of this Union 
waves, or its cote. exjends; ”’ and especially 
when we understand that these propositions are 
intended to apply to slaves and slavery, and to af- 
firm that this Government has not only no right 
to regulate the manner and places of its enjoyment 
outside of the States, nor to inhibit it there alto- 
gether, but that it is the duty of the General Gov- 
ernment to recognize slaves as property wherever 
its jurisdiction extends, or its flag waves, and to 
protect the owner against the claims of the slave 
to freedom, their positions are indefensible. If 
this Government has no power to declare what 
shall be or what shall not be property in the terri- 
tories, where is found the duty or the power of 
protection? Is it te be protected by force and 
arms, or by legislation and courts of justice? The 
Government of the United States is bound to pro- 
tect the life, liberty, and property of her citizens 
against foreign aggression, and on the high seas; 
and the Constitution provides courts and tribunals 
to decide controversies between States, and be- 
ya — of different sree but with = con- 

icting claims to pro —the wrongs and tres- 
oan upon each Rauie’ by citizens ‘ot the same 

te—this Government has nothing to do. This 
is left to the States. They are a withia 
their own limits, and each State may declare any- 
thing to be y that she chooses to call such, 
within her own borders, and compel her own cit- 
izens to respect her declaration. 

One State may make, by her laws, slaves real 
estate,as has been done, while another regards 
them as personal property; but, whatever else 
they may do, ee have nota right ees 

ws respecti is Or any other property, an 
then call in the General Government to recognize 
and protect it, when in other States or Territories 
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the Union where no such laws exist. The doc- 
js, that as by the laws of Kentucky, for in- 
slaves are property, therefore a citizen of 
owning such propert 
New Mexico, into 
y Walker, before @ acquisition by us, said, 
Il not pass, not only because it is 
the colored race p 
” &e., &c., and therefore would not 
be permitted to exist; and of which: Mr. Secreta- 
chanan wrote, ‘* Should we acquire territory 
d the Rio Grande and east of the Rocky 
Mountains, it is still more impossible that a major- 
e people would consent to reéstablish 
savery”’—a country where slavery exists neither 
in fact nor in law. It is unquestionably true, that 
savery was abolished in New Mexico by compe- 
ent authority before our conquest of her territo- 
ries; and that at, and before the treaty by which 
the country was transférred to us, it did not exist, 
int of fact,.in any part of it. 
slavery cannot exist there without law to create, 
revive, sustain, or allow it, | must ask gentlemen 

what law, by what clause of the 
e right to carry slaves into Cali- 
fornia or New Mexico, and hold them there, is 
supported. ‘Therescertainly is no law of Congress 
Is it, then, by some mysterious 
and unexplained influence of our Constitution, 
some subtle emanation from our free institutions, 
disseminated from the folds of the flag of liberty, 
the stars and stripes, waving in the free air of 
heaven, that ‘the land of the free” becomes the land 
of the bondsman? Or does the law of Kentucky 
accompany her citizen to the shores of the Pacific, 
and enable him there to hold in servitude those 
who were thas held in Kentucky? If so, the laws 
of other States will do the same by their citizens; 
and you might thus have the different laws of fif- 
teen different States upon as many adjoining 
plantations, by which the slave on one would be 
rty from his black brother 
surely cannot ‘be that the 
laws of the States are to prevail in the Territories 
on this particular subject, and no answer is given 
to inquiry by the suggestion. 

The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,]} 
however, does not, as has before been remarked, 
rest satisfied with the authority, or rather the pro- 
tection, derived from the Constitution or laws now 
He acknowledges the ex- 
istence of some impediments_in the way. While’ 
he says he does not ‘*demand”’ “that you shail 
establish slavery in the territories,” yet he says, 
“we do ask protection against all hostile im- 
pediments to the introdyction and peaceabie, en- 
joyment of all our property in the territories. 

hether these impediments arise from foreign 
laws, or from any pretended domestic authority, 
we hold it to be your duty to remeve them.” 
Here is an acknowledgment that impediments 
against the introduction and enjoyment of slaves 
in the territories do exist, and by virtue of foreign 
laws—which laws are those passed by M 
abolishing slavery; at the same it is an admission 
of the power of Congress over the subject, by the 
appeal to us to remove these impediments by legis- 
lation, If slavery cannot go into the territories 
while these impediments exist, and we, by our 
removal of them, revive slavery and enable it to 
go there, I ask, wherein does this differ from re- 
establishing it in that country? If it is the right 
of any persons to introduce and enjoy their slave 
property there, they do not want the interference 
f Congress to permit it; and if Congress have the 
right to remove these impediments, they have the 
right, in the exercise of a sound discretion, to re- 
you do not ask Congress to “ establish 
slavery in the territories,’’ it must be because it is 
already established, or that there is somewhere 
authority by which it may be established there, 
and there are then no impediments in the w 
Why, then, call on Congress for help; especial 
when all power over the subject is denied us? 
would like to see gentlemen give evidence of their 
confidence in the correctness of their opinion, that 
they have now, as things stand at this moment, a 
right to carry their slaves into New Mexico, by 
voting for a territorial bill for that country, framed 
with the intention, expressed upon its face, of 
neither allowing by force and virtue of the bill, or 
i iting slavery—a bill through 
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which neither party should gain or lose any ad- 
vantage, directly or indirectly, covertly, express- | 
ly, or by construction. Such a bill for New Mex- | 
ico might possibly pass, should it receive the 
ganeiak support of southern gentlemen. 

But to return to the question of property. What 
kind of property is this in slaves? I hold that in 
no sense, by no law of any of the States, and cer- 
tainly not by the Constitution of the Uhited States, 
is it property in the absolute and extended mean- 
mg eas universally attach to the idea 
of ownership. [tis quasi propert roperty in 
a limited and qualified ete A 8 ae ia aot | 
whollyachattel; heis, for some purposes, a person. | 
He has rights in law, and is subject to the penal- | 
ties of the law for offences committed, and of wich 
he may be convicted under the law. The term | 
slave is not used in the Constitution, nor alluded . 
to in that instrument except as persons. Slaves || 
are described as “‘ held to service.’’ It is || 
a relation not created by the Constitution, but rec- 
ognized as already existing, but the parties to it 
are called * persons."’ An interest, on the part | 
of him to whom service is due, is acknowledged in || 
him who is bound to render the service, which is 
valuable, and may be measured by the ordinary 
standard of value. This interest can be sold and | 
transferred; it can pass by descent, or be devised 1} 
by will. It is that which, if a man is wrongfully |) 





deprived of it by another, can be sued for in law, || 


and compensation recovered in money. - Those of || 





us who were here during the last Congress well 


remember the Pacheco case, where a claim was || 


made by the owner of a slave for compensation for 
his loss, the officers of the Government having | 
taken him and so disposed of him, without the | 
consent of the owner, as forever to deprive him of | 
his services. The facts were admitted, and had it 
been any other species of property, there would, 
probably, have been no opposition to payment. 
The claim was resisted, mainly upon the ground 
that there was not, nor could there be, any prop- 
erty in a slave for which compensation should be 
made by this Government. Sir, 1 had no hesita- 
tion in voting for that bill. Common honesty and 
justice require me +o respect the rights of the 
owner of such property, and to make him full 
compensation, if for any purposes of the Gevern- | 
ment he is deprived of it, in those States where 





slavery is lawful. Being property in this restricted 
sense, these persons held to service can be regarded 
as such only where, by:the local laws, they are 
thus held. If the owner voluntarily remove them 
into a State or territory where the lex loci does not 
hold them to service, they are then the property 
of no man, and it is no failure in duty, or aggres- 
sion upon the rights of any State or individual, to 


wherever it speaks of these persons bound to ser- 
vice, always refers to the laws of the States as the 
authority by which they areheld. ‘The first place 
in the Constitution where slaves are alluded to is 
in the 2d section of art. 1. 

In apportioning the representatives and direct tax- 
esamong the States, it directs that it shall be by add- 


| 
dual, to | 
refuse to make them such. The 4 


ing to the number of free persons, including those || 


bound for a term of years, “ three fifths of all other | 
persons;”’ meaning by this description slaves ac- | 
cording to the laws of the several States. Again, in 
-the clause which prohibited ongress from putting 
an end to the slave trade prior to 1808, it declares, 
** the migration or importation of such persons as 


the States now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited,” &e. In section 2, article | 


4, the fugitive slave clause, it is said, “* No person 
held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
char_ed from such service or labor, but shail be 
delive: 2d up on claim to the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due.”” These are the a 
instances in which this institution of slavery is al- 
luded to in the Constitution, and in all of them as 
an institution of the States, created and governed 
by the laws of the States, and not of the United 
States. The Constitution and Government of the 
United States, therefore, do nat regard this species 
oe as their offspring, nor have they ever 

imposed upon them the duty of guardianship 
and protection. It is altogether a creature of the 
respective States, and cannot be carried by any 
one of them beyond its own domestic circle. 
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It is true, by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 


our jurisdiction was extended over these Territo- 
ries, and an a 
of jurisdiction in favor of the position that slaves 
may be taken there. 
well be contended that the extension of our jurie- 
diction over the country returns to a state of sla- 
ve 
olition in Mexico, as to say our jurisdiction over 
the country repeals all the laws abolishing slavery, 
and authorizes it to be carried there under the pro- 


ment is derived from this transfer 


It deems to me it may ae 


all those who were made free by its total ab- 


tection of the flag of the United States. 

But it is further said this country was obtained 
by the common blood and treasure of the whole 
country, and that the South contributed as much, 
if not more, to its acquisition than the North; 


| and that, therefore, the South has a right to her 
| share of the country, and that we have no right te 


pass any law which excludes them from it. All 


| this might be admitted, and yet the South would 


not be advanced a single step in the argument in 
support of the position that we have no right to 
exclude slavery. {t must be remembered that our 
soldiers were soldiers of the United States, fight- 


| ing and conquering under the flag of the Union, 


not of any State; that they were paid from the 
Treasury of the Union; and that what they ac- 
quired belonged to the whole, for the benefit of the 
whole, and not of a part. How, then, can a di- 
vision of the country acquired be claimed, and 
especially a division among the States? No State, 
as such, no number of States less than the whole, 
has any right toa part. Every State has a com- 
mon interest in the whole, and no separate inter- 
est in any part. Upon what principle can the 


| South claim to have a share set off to het to do 


with it as she pleases? Much better might it be 
claimed that each soldier who aided in acquiring 
the country, should have a share set off to him 
individually. There would be some show of rea- 
son ard justice in that; and yet I understand gen- 


| tlemen to say their constituents mean to have a 


= and that we had better let them have it, d&c. 
N hat is meant by this is, that they mean to have 
a part, at least, of this new country, in which to 
plant slavery, whether the people there wish it or 
not; and they mean, also, to charge upon those 
who desire to prevent slavery from gotng into it 
with an intention of depriving them of their share 
of these Territories. If, sir, there should hgppen 
to be, now or hereafter, a majority in Congress 
ready and willing to resuscitate and reésiablish 
slavery in New Mexico and California, let it be 
done.. I will submit without a murmur, or com- 
plaint. 1 believe it to be the right of Congress to 
do so, as it is our right to exclude it; but, for one, 
I do not intend by any vote of mine, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to aid our southern friends in 
the accomplishment of the object they have in 
view. If they would be satisfied with the Presi- 
dent’s plan of non-intervention, | am content, as f 
have before said, to meet them on that ground, 
and leave to the law, as it now is, to settle the 
question of right; or to the people of the Territory 
to regulate it for themselves, when they shall be 
in a condition to do so. 

I shall not now contend for the propriety of 
passing the proviso, under all circumstances, | 
only contend for the right to do it; and, | will add, 
that I have no doubt, if southern gentlemen preas 
a territorial bill for New Mexico, that a prohib- 
itory clause will be attached to it. | do not admit, 
however, that the passage of the proviso would 
deprive any Siate, nor any individual citizen, of 
any right. Such a law, by its terms, would not 
be sectional, and it would apply equally to every 
man in every State in the Union. If it prevent the 
southern man, who already owns slaves, from 
taking them to New Mexico, it prevents the north- 
ern man from buying slaves for that purpose. if 
it be your right to go there with your slaves, it ia 
mine to do the same; and it is no answer to this 
position to say that you are already the owner of 
slaves which you wish to take there, while | am 
not, though I desire to purchase them for the pur- 
pose of using them. The law affects the people 
of the North and the South alike,.as in its terma 
it professes to apply to all. Itisa general, nota 
partial law. , 

Such a law cannot affect the sovereignty of a 
State. A State cannot emigrate, and | presume 
there is no State in the Union that owns slaves. 
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Iiés individuals, then, at best, that are affected by | guilty of an. invasion of the rights or honor of any. 
the. exclusion, and only such of them as own i And, let me say to southern gentlemen, that they 
sinves. Now, | suppose not more than one fourth || would spend their time much more profitably in 
of the white inhabitants of the southern States | convincing northern members and northern = 


own slaves. I*do not know, certainly, how this || that their acts are aggressive, than in assuming 
ie, but undoubtedly there are thousands in the | the fact, and dealing out denunciations as if it were 
southern Suates who are not slaveholders.. There || not to be disputed or denied, I do not believe in 
is, then, but a very small minority of the people || these aggressions, nor that the southern people 
of the United States whose rights, admitting the | ever dreamed that they were oppressed and 
argument on the other side to be correct, would | wronged by the North, until they were told it was 
be at all affected. If there were but one man, || so during the discussions that have taken place at | 
however, who owned slaves, and it were clear || different times on this slavery question. 
that his rights were to. be infringed by suchalaw, | And here, sir, I must be permitted to remark 
it would not receive my vote. Nothmg but an | upon the singular fact, that these aggressions by 
overruling public necessity could justify the act. || the North, this oppreasive legislation, so injurious | 
In the present posture of affal¥s, we are called | to the South and destructive of southern interests; 
on to do nothing, or to do one of two, things—to | these violations of the Constitution, by which this 
pass a law extending yorery into the Territories || ‘tone constitutional Federal Republic is converted, 
of New Mexico and Utah, California being out of || in reality, into one as absolute as that of the Au- 
the question, or to pass a law inhibiting slavery || tocrat of Russia,’ (as Mr. Calhoun says;) all 
there. Now, sir, | am ready to adopt either || these things have happened while the South has 
ccurse—whichever L may be convinced is for the || had the control of the Government, through the 
best good of the, whole. Yes, sir, even to permit | offices and power in their hands. It has been a | 
slaves to be taken and held to service there, if the || matter of bagsting that they have had all the prin- 





which | must in candor say, it would be a difficult || large portion of the time since the formation of | 
task to convince me, There is no unyielding || the Government, and that they have had them by | 
principle in the case to prevent our extending the || reason of their superior qualifications and talents | 
area of slavery, if the high interests and honor of || for ruling; and yet the complaint now is, that the 
the country require t. As I have said, it is not |! legislation of the country, and the. administration 
a question of creating slavery—it is as to the best || of the Government have been used to the injury 
method of dealing with it as it exists—of using || of the South. Now, one of two things must be 
such powers, if any, as we possess in regulating, || true, either the talent which the South has so | 
extending, or restricting it. There is no principle || jong devoted to the public service has not been so 


of human. tiberty or bondage involved; itis a ques- || transcendant as has been claimed for it, or the com- || 


tion of expediency and propriety, Let me be un- | plaints at the results are not well founded. There 
dersigod, It would ve a happy circumstance if || ig something, undoubtedly, in the position and 


' 
' 
the t f the African race, bond or || %j 
ere were not one of the , || Circumstances of southern gentlemen, that enables. || 

|| 
| 





free, within the bounds of the United Siates or its || them to devote much of their time and attention 


| 
territories. And, if the question were now first | upon public affairs, and leads them to be ambi- || 
preoneaes of their admission or exclusion, | should || tious of public station; and [ must be pardoned || 
e ready to uge every effort to keep them out of || for suggesting that it may be true, too, that the || 


the country, at least as slaves, and to put the pro- || practical wisdom of the North induces them to 

viso upon every,bill from which the least danger || be satisfied with the substantial benefits of the le- | 
of authorizing their admission could be apprehend- gislation and institutions of the country, while 

ed. There isa wide difference between the ori- | they have alsoastuteness enough to secure them. | 
ginal introduction of slavery and As present use, | If the honorsand emoluments, the tinsel and trap- 
treatment, and management. It is now for us to || pings. of office have been sought for by southern 
determine upon the safest, wisest, and best mode | politicians, it should not be matter of complaint 


of manpging it. Is it for the honor, prosperity, by them that the people of the North have flourished 
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tion of the South is stronger there no 
at the time of the oon of the Coneunyt,t 
(787. The northern States have had for a lo : 
| time the numerical force, and now have in th 
branch of the national legislature, to pass an a 
they pleased on the sweet not unconetitutrors) 
but have not ysed it. ey have not extinguishe i 
the slave trade in this District, nor abolishe: 
| slavery here or in the forts, magazines, arsen i , 
_and dock-yards, over which Congress has ood » 
tion. Neither the ordinance of 1787, the sea 
compromise in 1820, nor the Oregon bill of the 
last Congress, are exceptions to this, because there 
| were no slaves north of 36° 30’ and out of Mis 
souri, and none north of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi, except an inconsiderable number in Il 
linois. If, then, the slave States have never bee ; 
invaded by congressional legislation attacking = 
| peculiar institution there—if no slaveholder at the 
| South has ever been deprived by the Governmen, 
| of the title or the possession and use of any one 
bound to his service—if Congress has forborne io 
pass any law affecting this interest injariously in - 





: | any place where it actually exists, what ground 
well-being of the whole. county demand it—of | cipal offices, from the Presidency down, during a || t ne 


| complaint is there against the action of the Jaw. 
| making power of this Government? 
| And what has the legislatiop of the northern 
| States done, or failed to do, that will justify this 
| oft-repeated charge of aggression? 1 speak of 
| legislative or other official action—not of individual 
| sentiment or conduct, nor of associated movements 
| by anti-slavery and abolition societies, However 
objectionable, annoying, or offensive may have 
heen the conduct of such, the government of no 
State is responsible. The States are committed 
'only by their laws and the official acts of their 
| officers. 

It has ever been found a nice and difficult matter 
so to adjust the legislation of the different States 
respecting fugitive slaves, as to fulfill the require. 
ments of the Constitution and the act of Congress 
of 1793, and at the same time to prevent the kid- 
/nanping and carrying into slavery free people of 
_ color, citizensof the northern States. The alleged 


| failure of duty in this particular, has furnished 


| the occasion, though not a justification, for much 


|| censure, and the excuse for much of the agitation 


and feeling exhibited by the South. My own 
| State, Pennsylvania, has been frequently referred 


| to on this floor, and in the Senate, as having given 


and best interests of the whole country—and | 
would pot exclude by any means considerations 


for the well-being of the blacks themselves—to | 


yermit by our legislation its diffusion over our 
lexican acquisitions, or to prohibit its introduc- 
tion there? These are questions for cool, calm, 
and deliberate consideration—depending, so far as 


| and prospered under a system of legislation quiet- || evidence by her legislation of a disposition not to 
‘ly and unobtrusively seeured by the practical |! abide honestly and fairly by the obligations im- 
wisdom of northern statesmen. || posed on her by the Constitution of the Union. 

Sir, | deny that any aggression has been com- } Sir, the charge cannot be sustained. The senii- 
| mitted upon the rightsof the South, either by the le- || ment of Pennsylvania is adverse to slavery, but 

gislation of Congress, or of the States separately, 1 she has ever been ready to do her duty by it under 
‘|| The South has shared equally in all the benefits || the Constitution, while she has always been soli- 


we as members of Congress are concerned, upon | and advantages of the Union. 
State considerations alone, and involving DO points |) proper legislation she asked—at least, nothing has 
of conecience on the. one side, or honor on the || been refused because it waa asked by and for the | 
other. They are questions to be passed upon by | Sonth—and she has had more than her share of | 


She has had all || citous to guard- the rights and liberties of all who 


_ have a right to her protection. 
| The Pennsylvania statute of 1820 was designed 


} 


| to prevent the illegal taking off irtto slavery free 


our judgment, unexeied and uninfluenced by sec- | public offices; though that this latter circumstance | negroes and mulattoes, but was found, in its prac- 


' 


tional feeling, passion, or prejudice. Weare here | has been of any great advantage to. her, I will not | tical operation, to throw objectionable impedi- 


the assembied Congress of the nation, bound to | affirm. Iam inelined to. think, if among the ag- 
act for the whole nation, not for a section of it || greasions of the North, this imposition of the du- 


‘ * 
only, Our duty is to legislate for the interests of | ties and burdens of office upon the South, from the | 
the whole people, and not a part exclusively. He | Presidency down, through all the civil and military | 


who proclaims nw his duty to adhere to his section, i| offices of the Government, had been placed most 
rather than his country, is not true to either, nor | prominent, the North would not have been able 
to the Constitation, and should be coupled in con- || tg deny the charge. o legislation of Congress 
demnation with those who deny the obligations of | has ever been Seat to the disturbance of sla- 
that insirameot, and who deserve a punishment _ very where it actually existed; certainly none with- | 
little less than that due to treason itself, ; | out the coneurrence of the South. Congress has | 
My judgment, sir, leads me to the conclusion, || restrained slavery from going where it mizht le- | 
that it is safest, wisest, best for the whole people _ gally have gone before the ordinance of 1787, but | 
of uvia nation, and for every part of them, that sla- | has never uprooted it from the soil where it has 
very should not be carried into the territories. But || been actually planted, unless the few slaves in IIli- 


| ments in the way of those honestly attempting to 
| regain their fugitives held to service under the laws 
| of other States. Complaints were made by 
Maryland, which were listened to respectfully, 
and a remedy provided. The evil complained of 
was attempted to be corrected by the act of 1826. 
By this act, a justice of the peace was authorized 
to issue a warrant to apprehend the fugitive from 
labor; and after a hearing before a judge of the 
common pleas or district court, or before the re- 
corder of a city, such judge was to grant a certifi- 
cate of removal, by which the owner of the slave 
could take him home. The case of Prigg against 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, arose under 
this act. He claimed certain persons in Pennsy!- 


| 
1 do not regard its exclusion as so vitally import- || nois at the time the operation of the ordinance 


ant as to induce me to stand up for it at ali hazards, 
oratany hazard. Certainly not at the risk of the 
Union itself. The Union is of inestimable value 
to me, to my constituents, and to the peopl of the 
whole country; and it would be scarcely less so 
to one aud all of them, if slavery were tolerated 
in every territory where the flag of the Union 
floats, whatever might be its effects locally. _ 

If it be true, ag it is alleged, that the prohibition 
would be an aggression upon the South, | give it 
up. If it be a violation of southern rights, Paban- 
don ut. Pf it be an infri ent of southern honor, 
1 will not insist on it, Lwill not willfully commit 
an aggression upon any: person or section, or be 


e 


| commenced be an exception; and if we can gather | vania.as slaves; had them arrested under a war- 
rant from a justice, and took them off to Mary- 
land without first obtaining a judge’s certificate or 
He was indicted and con- 
vieted, and as there was difficulty in tak ing the 
case up to the United States Court, the Legislature 
being called on by acommissioner from Maryland, 
immediately passed an act, putting it in such a form 
as to take the case to the United States Court, and 
have the question fairly met. So far, certainly, 
there has been no disposition manifested by Penn- 

lvania inconsistent with a wish and desire to 

i by the Constitution, But the Supreme 
Court of the United States, having ruled her acts 


| anything from the action of our predecessors, it is 
| that their line of policy was, not to disturb slavery 


places where it did not. The foreign slave trade 
was permitted to continue till 1808; and its prohi- 
bition of farther importations after that period 
was an advantage to the South. By the purchase 
of Louisiana and Fiprida and the annexation of 
| Texas, a large number of slaves, together with a 
' vast extent of slave territory, have been brought 
into the Union at an immense expense to the coun- 
try; but not a single slave has ever been made free 
‘ by the action of Congress. This peculiar institu- 


| 
where it existed, and to prevent its extension to || order for the purpose. 
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ih subject unconstitutional, in 1847 she re- 


vent ber judges and officers from interfering to 
ad the owner in reclaiming his property. It will 


cearly appear that the State of Pennsylvania has | 


not been to blame in this matter in conforming 
her legislation to the opinion of the Supreme 
Court. | am not satisfied with that decision, 


though of course | do not presume to put my || 
opinion in opposition to that of so able and learned || 


acourt. There is no doubt, however, but that the 
act of Pennsylvania, now so much complained of, 
yas passed in consequenée of that decision of the 
court, and in attempted conformity with it. The 
objectionable parts of this act of 1847 have been 


repeated, it is believed, by the Legislature that has 


‘yest closed its Session. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot read the second section 
of the fourth article of the Constitution without 
coming to the conclusion that it was intended the 


fugitives from service or labor, that is slavery, | 
there spoken of, were to bedelivered up promptly || 


and summarily, and without the delay of a formal 


fygitives from.justice shall, on demand of the 


executive authority of a State, “be delivered up, || 
With regard to fugitives | 


to be removed,” &ec. 
from service or labor, the provision is, they shall 
not ‘* be discharged from such service-or Jabor, 
but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due.”? In 
neither case is Wt said by whom, or by what 
authority, they shall be delivered up. 
case of fugitives from justice, the delivery up has 
always been done by the Executive of one State 
upon the demand of the Executive of another 
Siate; but in the case of fugitives from service, 


such has not beén the practice, though the words || 

The delivery up is to be || 
done by somebody. Clearly it is not the duty of | 
It must devolve | 


are almost identical 


each individual citizen to do it. 
on the State authority, or on that of the United 
States, and it is understood that it belongs exclu- 
sively to the latter. 


somewhere, she has no right to interpose im- 
proper and embarrassing obstacles in the way of 
such delivery up of a fugitive by proper authority. 
If she does so, she transcends her duty, and is 


the compromises of the Constitution. 


From this clause of the Constitution, and this | 


construction of it, I derive an additional argument 


against the claim of absolute property which is | 
If he were considered | 
property in the sense that a horse or an ox is prope | 


now set up im the slave. 


erty, as is sometimes and for some purposes said, 
there surely was no propriety or necessity for such 
a constitutional provision for his reclamation and 
recovery. As he was not then considered as prop- 
erty, but as a person held to service, as an intelli- 
gent being, who by his own volition might escape 
into another State where he would be free, it was 


deemed essential to provide that he should be de- | 
livered up to the person to whom his service was | 


due; while the common law of the land, and the 
universally admitted rights of .property in other 
things were deemed sulliciont for their recovery. 
The duty to deliver up is clear, and can only be 
evaded by a breach of the Constitution or by its 
alteration. As tong as it remains, | am willing to 
acknowledge the obliga.ion, and to vote for any 
feasible and judicious plan by which this duty can 
be perfurmed, and the constitutional obligation be 
maintained and discharged. 
tut on as it stands, as long as it stands, and for the 
Unien as our fathers ma ean 
any act of mine, either of commission or omission, 
to jeopard either. My feelings of attachment to 
the Union are still strong, but | must confess to 


some diminution of their intensity during the agi- | 


tation of this slavery question. 4 much fear that 
if it were the object of gentlemen to produce a like 
effect upon the minds of the people generally, they 
may have accomplished their purpose. Stull f 
would sacrifice much to maintain it, if saerifice 
were necessary. I do not, however, perceive any 
great danger, for the causes sen seem inade- 
quate. Some, however, can snuff dissolution in 
every gale, and find evidences of its a 

when others cannot discover any signs of danger. 
The distinguished Senator 


from South Carolina, 





act of 1826, and enacted provisions to | 


In the | 


But though a State cannot || 
perform this duty devolved by the Constitution | 
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now dead, could see it in the action of the religious 
bodies of the country. True, sir, there has been 


| something of the kind in one of the most numer- 


ous denominations in the country. Speaking of 
the snapping of their religious cords, Mr. Cal- 


houn says, “that of the Presbyterian is not en- | 


tirely snapped, but some of its strands have given 
way.”’ The correctness of this statement, with 


regard to the Presbyterian Church, | must be per- | 


mitted to question. This church has ever been 


|| distinguished for its devotion to freedom; both po- 


litical and religious, and it will be one of the last 


| to du anything tending towards a subversion of 
| the institutions of the country, to the formation of 
| which their ancestors of the same faith so largely | 


contributed. I will cite the report and resolutions 


| of the General Assembly, adopted at Cincinnati, | 
| in May, 1845, in support of the views | have ad- 
| vanced on the moral aspect of slavery, and as evi- 
| dence of the attachment this church, north and 
| south, bears to the Union of the States. 


[ can 


only refer to the report; the resolutions adopted by | 


| ; | a vote of 168 yeas to 13 nays are as follows, viz: 
wial by jury. This same section provides, that || 


Resolved, \st, That the General Assembly of the Presby- 


| terian Church in the United States was originally organ- 


ized, and has since continued the bond of union in the 
church, upon the conceded principle that the existence of 
domestic slavery, Qnder the circumstances in which it is 


| found in the southern portion of the couutry, is no bar to 
| Christian communion. 

“2d, ‘That tie petitions that ask the Assembly to make the | 
holding of slaves itself a matier of discipline, do-virwatly | 


require this judicatory to dissolve itself, and abandon the 


| Organization under which, by the Divine blessing, it has so 


long prospered. The tendency is evidently to separate the 
northern from the southern portion of the church; a result 
which every good citizen must deplore, as tending to the 


| dissolution of the Union of our beloved country, and whieh 


every enlightened Christian will oppose as bringing about a 


maintain a common faith.’? 
These patriotic and Christian-like sentiments 
have never been changed or withdrawn at any 


suisequent period, as | am informed by the best | 
authority; and, 1 am happy t@ add, there is no | 


fear that they ever willbe. They are worthy the 
church, and do honor to the heads and héarts of 
the members of the Assembly by which they were 
30 unanimously adopted. ‘There are no elements 
of political disunion in this church; no snapping 
of any strands, however delicate, forming her 


religious cords, to draw forth from the patriot 


liable to the charge of not standing faithfully by || Christian : 


** Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws.”’ 


In the preservation of the union of these States 


lie all our hopes of happiness as a people—of our 


| peace, prosperity, and strength, as a nation. 


W hat patriotism is to the citizens of other coun- 
tries, unionism’ should be to us—the noblest pas- 
sion that animates man in the character of a citizen. 
Attachment and devotion to the Constitution and 
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necessary implication. | donot believe it exists 


| anywhere, except with the treaty-making power. 


This question will probably be seriously consid- 


ered and finally decided, when Texas comes to 


subdivide her territory into States, and claim their 
admission into the Union, if that unfortunate 
event should ever happen. 

The right of Congress, and the extent of that 
right, to legislate for the territories, has become a 
question of fierce discussion by the ablest minds 
of the nation. For sixty years and upwards, after 
the passage of the ordinance of 1787 and the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, no one serious!y doubted | 
the right of Congress to contro! the whole levisia- | 
tion of the territories—to establish territorial gov. | 
ernments, create courts, fix the tenure of tha jadges 
and other officers—in short, to exercise all acts of 
municipal as well as political legislation. tor sixty 
years, all that authority has been exercised over 
the northwestern territory, the southwestern ter- 
ritory, over Louisiana, Florida, and Oregon. In 
the mean time, the question had been definitively 
and conclusively settled by all the branches of the 


| Government—by Presidents, by Congresses, by 


repeated decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Elementary writers—Story, Rawie, 
and others—had so laid down the law. 

{tis only since our dismemberment of the Mexi- 
can empire, that this question has been opened, 
and found able and apparently sincere statesmen 
totally to deny the power. 

Those who, half a century hence, shall be led to 


| examine the archives of the nation, will natarally 


inquire what new light had been shed on this sub- 


| ject; what new event had happened to distarb this 


| well seuled opinion. 
ruinous and uunecessary schism between brethren who || 


It may possibly be found, 
that even in this free and enlightened Republic, 
men, statesmen, and demagogues, were actuated by 
the same cupidity, lust of power and of office, 
which governed the people of the old and corrupt 
nations of the world;—that an independent na- 
tion, without treaty and without warrant in the 
Constitution, by the mere act of Congress, was 
corruptly admitted into this Confederacy for the 
avowed purpose of extending the dominion of 
slavery; and that California and New Mexico were 


| acquired for the same object. But that it was found 


that Congress, unexpectedly to the South, deter- 
mined to exclude slavery from them; and had ac- 
tually passed a bill for that purpose, through the 
House of Repiresentatives, and it was lost in the 
Senate only for want of time. Then southern 
statesmen discovered that the only chance they had 
of carrying out their original design, was to deny 
the power of Congress to pass such a law. They 
abandoned the position sanctioned by themselves, 
and by the prescription of sixty years, and boldly 


I am for the Consti- | 


it, and do not mean by | 











to the Union is a deeply-seated feeling in the heart | pa this new atutude. tye 
of every American. It should be cherished and || Ut to be eaeneEnh, they mutt bring northern 
fostered with care, as a vital principle, never to be | 


| aid to this new doctrine. They put in requisition 
surrendered until every sentiment of civil liberty the means which before had always availed them— 
shail be extinguished forever. 


| the political weight of slavery. A _ presidential 
election was approaching. He alone, who was 
m || willing -to receive this new light, and surrender 

* THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION. || his conscience to its illumination, could receive 
<oor || their support. Among the most prominent of the 

SPEECH OF MR.T. STEVENS, | aspirants to that high office was a gentleman of 
‘ | distinguished talents, of great scientific and legal 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, attainments, who had reached the mature age of 

In toe House or Representatives, || nearly three score years and ten. He was partic- 
|| ularly versed in the Constitution and laws which 


Monpay, June 10, 1850, 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the regulate the territories. He had grown up with 


PORNIA QUESTIO | 


’ 5 ; a |: them. He had filled several offices, and among 
anare qn the President’s Message relating to || them the highest in territorial governments estab- 
Mi end ‘a || ished by Congress. He acknowledged the exelu- 

r. said: 


|| Sive power of Congress over them, and its power 

Mr. Caataman: How far Congress can legis- | to exclude slavery from them. He was prepared 
late for the territories, and admit new States into | to vote for the Wilmot proviso, and expressed 
the Union, has been a matter of grave discussion. | great regret that he was deprived of the opportu 

The power to admit new States is expressly nity, by a debate which was protracted to the end 
given by the Constitution. But the extent of that of the session of 1846. There seemed but litte 

wer is by no means settled. In my judgment, | hope that his judgment, thus matured, his opinion 
it refers only to new States formed out of territory | formed with care, and consolidated by the action 
previously ing to the nation, Such wasthe | of a long life, could ever be so changed as to en- 
opinion of Mr. Jefierson, and | have never seen | title him to southern support. But miracles have 
it successfully controverted. Clearly that clause | not ceased in the moral, whatever may be the ease 
conferred no diplomatic powers on Congress. } in the physical world. Southern alchemy was 
Consequently, Congress could enter into no nego- | applied; straightway a shaking was seen among 
tiation with foreign Powers; for that would be an | the dry bones, and he stood up, regenerated, illu- 
act of diplomacy. The right to admit foreign in- | minated, and transformed. The scales fell from 
dependent nations into the Confederacy is no- | his ancient eyes, and he saw bright visions. He 
where given to Congress, either by direct grant or | now denies to Congress the least power over the 
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territories! To vindicate, not his consistency, for 
that is hopeless, but his honesty, he has devoted 
thirty-odd mortal pages of a speech, to show the 
error indulged in for the last sixty years, by Con- 
gresses, by Presidenta, by Supreme Courts, by 
constitutional writers, and by himself. 

I shall not attempt to follow his labored argu- 
ment, eapecially as very few of his southern allies 
now endorse it, All, however, must feel sincere 
regret that he changed his opinions under such 
peculiar circumstances. 

My opinion as to the extent of the power of Con- 
gress in legislating for the territories differs some- 
what from those who admit the general and exclu- 
sive power, 

The, Supreme Court, the ultimate arbiter fixed 


by the people finally to decide all questions arising | 


under the Constitution and laws of Congress, have, 


of Congress to legislate for the territories from the 
clause in the Constitution which says: ‘* The Con- 


gress shall have power to dispose of and make all need- || 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory and || 


other property of the United States.”’ 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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| conducive to the general welfare. 
| But it is contended, that although Congress ha 


| exclusive, it has not unlimited, jurisdiction—that 
|| jt may and is bound to legislate to protect slavery 


| put cannot prohibit it. 
| A distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr 


|| Cray} controverts this doctrine, and hoids tha 


| Congress can abolish, prohibit, or establish slavery 
|| in the territories. 


I can agree to neither of these propositions 


| and immunities of citizens of the several States.’ 
| 1 can see no force in the argument. 








I do not suppose that any branch of this Gov- 
ernment is at liberty practically to disregard these 
decisions. It would be as improper in the Presi- 
dent, Congress, or any other functionary of the 
Government, asit would bein anindividual. In him 
it would be a misdemeanor. If it were now an open 
question, I should hesitate to rest it wholly on that 
part of the Constitution, There is much weight 
in the argument that ‘territory’? is used in the 
singular number, and coupled with the phrase “ or 
other property belonging to the United States.”” lt 
seems to have been intended to apply to a aingle 
territory and the Government property therein. At 
the adoption of the Constitution, the United States 
owned but one territory, (the northwestern.) Nor 
did the Constitution provide for the acquisition of | 
any other, Clearly,no such power 1s given to | 
Congress, either expressly or by necessary impli- 
cation. It is to be found, if it exists anywhere in 
the Government, in the treaty-making power alone. 
The Supreme Court have fortified their opinion of 
the power of Congress over the territories, as the 
necessary consequence of the right to acquire by 
treaty. If | were allowed to indulge my own 
judgment, I should place the right of Congress to 
legislate for the territories acquired from foreign 
nations wholly in the consequences resulting from 
the right of acquisition. 

By the law of nations, when a nation acquires 
territory, either by conquest or treaty, it becomes 
subject to the will of the acquiring Power. The 
laws of such Power, however, do not spread over 
it until some express legislation. In the mean 
time, their own. laws remain in full force. Not 
unfrequently such subject-provinces are for a long 
time governed by very different laws from the 
country to which they become attached. Canada 
and other British provinces, are to thisday. But 
the very fact of acquisition gives to the sovereign 
power of the acquiring State all power to legislate 
for such acquisitions. It requires no constitution- 
al or treaty provision. Wherever the legislative 

ower of the new sovereign is placed, whether in 
King, Parliament, or Congress, there is the whole 
and only power to govern them. 

Our Ccamiation places the legislative power in 
Congress. Consequently, Congress has exclusive 
power over the territories newly acquired. ‘The 
Constitution itself does not extend to them, and 
can have no influence upon them, except so far as 
it creates and defines the legislative organ of the 
sovereign will of the nation. None of the officers 
in the territories hold by a constitutional tenure. 
No law of the United States was ever supposed to 
be extended to any of the territories by the mere 
force of the Constitution. The provision for the 
return of fugitive slaves does not extend to the ter- 
ritories. Any slave escaping or being taken into 
New Mexico or California, would instantly 
free. Hence, by the act of 1793, express provi- 
sion for the subject was made with regard to the 
territories which we then had. 

it follows that Congress alone has the exclusive 
power to legislate for the territories; and that 
auy action-by the inhabitants in forming govern- 
ments for themselves, until authorized ae Con- 
creas, is irregular, and, as is juatly argued by the 
gendeman from Virginia, (Mr. Seppon,} and 














; 


| beyond the jurisdiction of such local law, no 


| 
| 
| 


| with them. it of 
Every man may take his property, conforming to 


and ** immunities.’’ 


portion of our citizens cannot take their property 
This is not true in point of fact. 
the local law when he gets there. If any of them 
of man would be worthless, of course he will leave 
it behind. A large capital, in Pennsylvania, 1s 
invested in stock, tools, and impleménts for smelt- 
ing and manufacturing tron. If 1% turns out, as | 
believe is likely to be the fact, that most of our 
newly-acquired territory has neither coal nor iron 
ore, what right had the General Government to 


to which the Pennsylvania iron masters could not 


The argument is quite as cogent, aud more just, 
than that used by the slavehoider. 

The only fair inquiry is, do the same always 
operate on all, without regard to the quantity or 
quality of their property, or the section from 
whence they come? 

But it is said that such a law would violate the 
rights of ‘the slaveholder, by depriving him of his 
ay vested rights. f ; 

o divest him of property in slaves, in free 
territories, it must be first shown that he has such 
property. It is a principle of the common law, 
quite as sacred as the doctrine of vested rights, 
that by the general law man is not the subject of 
property; that he can be held in bondage only by 
express local law; and that, wherever the slave is 


matter how he gets there, he is free. This has 
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never been doubted since the celebrated decision 
by Lord Mansfield, in the case of the negro Sum- 
mersett. Nor does it make any difference whether 
the slave jurisdiction and the free jurisdiction be- 
long to the same or different governments, By 
the common law, if a slave escapes from a slave 
Siate into a free Siate, he is free. That principle 
of the common law, however, is prevented from 
Operating in the States by a clause in the Consti- 
tution. But it is in full force in the territories, 
to which that provision does not extend. The 
master, therefore, who takes his slave into free 
territories, has no vested rights or property in him 
which can be impaired. The slave becomes a 
man, and has a vested and inalienable right to 
liberty. 

While it is thus found that Congress has the 
right to prohibit and abolish slavery in the terri- 
tories, it does not follow that it has the power to 
establish it. 

1 admit that Congress has all legislative power 
over the territories necessary for the legisiation of 
a free government, except when expressly re- 
strained by the provisions of the Constitutiwa, or 
the fundamental principles of the Government. It 
is not bound by the article which reserves to the 
States all powers not expressly granted to the 
United States. 

Still, there are general principles restraining the 
power of Congress wherever it extends, There 


are certain other principles, not mentioned in the 
Constitution, 


which Congress cannot anoul or 


other southern gentlemen, mere usurpation. Ido 
not think, however, it is such usurpation as is to 
be treated as criminal; but may be either sanc- 
tioned or disallowed, as Congress may deem most 


| In support of the first, it is argued that the pro- 
|| hibition of slavery would violate the provision of 
| the Constitution which says that * ‘lhe citizens 
|| of each State shall be entutied to all the privileges 
by repeated decisions, derived the exclusive power | 

This ar- 
ticle simply provides that the law shall not dis- 
| criminate between citizens of the several States. 
Now, a law which prohibits every person from 
| holding slaves in the territories does not dis- 
criminate, but grants to all equal ‘* privileges”’ 


But such law is said to be partial, because a 


possess property which by the law of nature or 


expend the common treasure to purchase territory || 


take their property*without rendering it worthless ? 


violate, because they are the foundation of 
Government. They are enumerated jn the ~ 
ration of Independence. Wherever those - 
ples are not altered or overruled by empress —_ 
pact in the Constitution, they potentially wo : 
8 || the action of the General Government. j an 
that, in forming the organic law, they might am 
» || been repudiated. Some of them unfortunately 
were, y 
. At first it was supposed that th 
t || the State governments also. 











Cy controlled 
wane Gave It was decided |, 
the judicial tribunals of some of the States, Mae 


sachusetts for one, that*the Declaration of 
- || pendence abolished slavery without any legislatiy 

enactment. But it came to be more reasonably 
considered that the Declaration was not made b 
the States, but by the National Governmen: - 
that the principles of State rights and legislation 
must be sought for in State documents. 

This Bill of Rights of the American patio 
declares liberty to be an unalienable right. No, 
does the Constitution give Congress any power io 
restrain or take away this right, except in the 
case of fugitives from labor into other Staies 
The legislative power of the several States is coy. 
trolled by similar principles. They heve genera). 
ly formed a Declaration or Bill of Righis of their 
own. 

I find that every free State has adopted a Bill of 
Rights similar to the following, which are to be 
found in those of Massachusetts and New Hamp. 
shire: ‘All men are born free and equal, and 
‘have certain natural, essential, and inalienaje 
‘rights; among which are the right of enjoying 
‘ and defending their lives and liberties, and ‘that 
' of acquiring, possessing, and protecting proper 
ty. 

Those constitutions nowhere prohibit their 
Legislatures from establishing slavery, or viola. 
tung vested rights. Yet Lsuppose that no soung 
statesman would contend thatthey could do either, 
because it would be inconsistent with the fun. 
damental principles of their government, as ex- 
pressed in their Bill of Rights. It would, in my 
judgment, be equally preposterous to assert that 
Congress possessed such power, when the Bill of 
Rights of the nation declares liberty to be “ in- 
alienable.’’ 

I think it follows inevitably, that Congress may 
abolish or prohibit slavery wherever it has exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, but can establish it nowhere. 

I should not have deemed it necessary to give 
any reasons now for such exclusion, had it not 
been lately repeatedly contended on.this floor, and 
in the Senate, that slavery is a blessing. Nort)- 
ern gentlemen have here said that they do not view 
it with much horror; and my colleague from Lu- 
zerne (Mr. Butter] looks upon it aa a religious 
or divine institution, if I rightly understood him. 
This seems to render it proper again to examine 
the character of the institution. This, | am aware, 
will bring down upon me all its venom. 

When I ventured some time since to give my 
opinion freely of the real condition and evils of 
slavery, | expected to be assailed by the defenders 
of the institution. While that greatest, most hon- 
est, and most fearless, of modern statesmen, who 
was stricken down by death in this Hall, was, «- 
most unaided, defending human rights, and de- 
nouncing the horrors of slavery, we saw him, 
from year to year, the object of the bitterest per- 
sonal abuse in this House, and by the slave press 
everywhere. No motives were too foul to impute 
to him; no crimes ‘oo atrocious to charge upon 
him. It was soughito expel him from this body; 
and it was prevented only by his own gallant de- 
fence. Sir, 1 trust it will not be supposed that I 
have the vanity to expect to be touched by any of 
the rays of that glory which will forever surround 
his name on account of the calumnies, the insults, 
and the tions, which he endured in this 
high and holy cause. But if | could indulge such 
hopes, gentlemen from the South, and those who 
are no gentlemen from the North, are kindly con- 
tributing to my ambitious aspirations. My late 
speech has been deemed of sufficient importance 
to attract attention, not to it, but to its author. 
Sir, our acts and our remarks here are legitimate 
subjects of comment and rigid examination ; and 
when any humble effort of mine shall receive such 
notice in the only which gentlemen will pur- 
sue, it will give me to retract what | am 
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inced is wrong, and calmly to defend the rest, 
et severe may be.the criticism. 

| do not remember one of the numerous gentle- 

n who have referred to*my remarks, who has 
gitempted to deny one of pe facts, or refute one 
of the arguments; they have peneas em merely 
jo vituperate their author. To suclfremarks there 
can be no reply by him who is not willing to place 
himself on a level with blackguards. I cannot en- 
ver that arena. I will leave the filth and the slime 
of Billingegate to the fish-women, and to their wor- 
thy coadjutors, the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Mutson,] from North Carolina, [Mr. Sranty,] 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Sranron,] from Tennessee, | 
(Mr. Wiruiams,} and all that tribe. With them 
ican have no controversy. When want tocom- 
hat with such Opponents and such weapons, I can 
fod them any day by entering the fish market, 
without defiling this Hall.” 

[ beg those respectable fish-ladies, however, to 
understand that I do not include my colleague from 
Bucks county among those whom ( deem fit to be | 
their associates. I would not so degrade them. 

There is, in the natural world, a little, spotted, 
contemptible animal, which is armed by nature 
with a fetid, volatile, penetrating virus, which so 
ollutes whoever attacks it, as to make him offen- 





sive to himself and all around him for a long time. || 


Indeed, he is almost incapable of purification. 
Nothing, sir, no insult shall provoke me to crush 
so filthy a beast! 

Mr. Chairman, | crave your pardon for this un- 

rofitable digression. I trust I shall never again 
fe betrayed into a similar one, even to brush off 
these invading vermin. 

When I turned off into this episode, I was 
stating that gentlemen on this floor, and in the | 
Senate, had repeatedly, during this discussion, as- 
serted that slavery was a moral, political, and per- 
sonal blessing; "that the slave was free from care, 
contented, happy, fat, and sleek. Comparisons 
have been instituted between slaves and laboring 
freemen, much to the advantage of the condition of 
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|| Take your stand, therefore, courageously in the 








slavery. Instances are cited where the slave, after 
having tried freedom, had voluntarily returned to 
resume his yoke. Well, if this be so, let us give 
all a chance to enjoy this blessing. Let the slaves, 
who choose, go free; and the free, who choose, 
become slaves. If these gentlemen believe there 
isa word of truth in what they preach, the slave- 
holder need be under no apprehension that he will 
ever lack bondsmen. Their slaves would remain, 
and many freemen would seek admission into this 
happy condition. Let them be active in propaga- 
ting their prificiples. We will not complain if 
they establish societies in the South for that pur- 
pose—abolition societies to abolish freedom. Nor 
will we rob the mails to search for incendiary pub- 
lications in favor of slavery, even if they contain 
seductive pictures, and cuts of those implements 
of happiness, handcuffs, iron yokes, and cat-o’- 
nine-tails, 

If these southern gentlemen and their northern 
sycophants are sincere and correct, then I must 
admit that they have just cause of complaint—the 
only real aggression which the North ever inflicted 
onthem. For it cannot be denied that for two 
centuries the North has mainly contributed to se- 
cure to a particular race the whole advantages of 
this blissful condition of slavery; and, at the same 
time, have imposed on the white race the cares, 
the troubles, the lean anxieties of freedom, This 
is monopoly inconsistent with republican princi- 
i and should be corrected. If it will save the 

nion, let these gentlemen introduce a “‘ compro- 
mise,” by which these races may change condi- 
tions; by which the oppressed master may slide 
into that happy state where he can stretch his 
sleek limbs on the sunny ground without fear of 
deranging his toilet; when he will have no care for 
to-morrow; another will be bound to find him 
meat and drink, food and raiment, and provide for 
the infirmities and helplessness of old age. Im- 
pose, if you please, upon the other race, as acom- 
pensation for their former blessings, all those 
cares, and duties, and anxieties. 

It may be objected that the white man is not fit- 
ted to enjoy that condition like the black man. 
Certainly, at first, it will be so. But let not that 

iscourage him. He may soon become so. 
~ I will not go into a discussion as to the original 
equality and identity of the human race. 1am 
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| bare ground, and go forth in the morning un-)! 


| the whole man would be sunk into a most happy || 
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| and Judas Iscariot—and I trust, in the next edi- 
any other. But | appeal to the learned men of || tion, will be added, the Traitors to Liberty. But 
this House, the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. ] notwithstanding this difference in degree, all from 
Hintiarp,) from Massachusetts, (Mr. Mann,] || the first circle to the ninth, inclusive, is hell—oruel, 
from Vermont, (Mr. Meacuam,] to say if the | desolate, abhorred, horrible hell! If | might ven- 
ethnological researches of the past and present || ture to make a suggestion, | would advise these 
age—whether drawn from the physiology or the || reverend perverters of Scripture to devote their 
philology of tribes and nations of men—do not || subtlety to what they have probably more interest 
all corroborate the recorded fact that ‘ He hath || in—to ‘ascertaining and demonstrating (perhaps an 
made of one blood all nations of men;” and that || accompanying map might be useful) the exact 
their present great variety in color, form, and in- || spot and location where the most comfort might be 
tellect, is the effect of climate, “habits, food, and 


|| enjoyed—the coolest corner in the lake that burns 
education. Let not the white man therefore de- || with fire and brimstone! 


spair on account of the misfortune of his color. || But not only by honqgable gentlemen in this 
Homer informs us that the moment a man becomes || House, and right honorable gentlemen in the other, 
a slave, he loses half the man; and a few short || but throughout the country, the friends of liberty 
years of apprenticeship will expunge all the rest || are reproached as * transcendentalists and fanat- 
except the faint glimmerings of an immortal soul. || ics.” Sir, | do not understand the terms in such 
é || connection. There can be no fanatics in the cause 
swamp, spade and mattock in hand,and uncovered, || of genuine liberty. Fanaticism is excessive zeal. 
and half naked, toil beneath the broiling sun. || There may be, and have been, fanatics in false re- 
Go home to your hut at night, and sleep on the || ligion—in the bloody religion of the heathen. There 
are fanatics in superstition. But there ean be no 
washed to your daily labor, and a few short years, || fanatics, however warm their zeal, in true religion, 
or a generation or two at most, will give you a || even although you sell your goods, and bestow 
color that will pass muster in the most fastidious || your money on the poor, and go and follow your 
and pious slave-market in Christendom. Your || Mastér. There may be, and every hour shows 
shape also will gradually conform to your con- || around me, fanatics in the cause of false liberty— 
dition. Your parched and swollen lips will as- || that infamous liberty which justifies haman bond- 
sume a chronic and permanent thickness of the || age; that liberty whose * corner-stone is slavery.’’ 
most approved style. Your feet, unconfined by || But there can be no fanaticism, however high the 
shoes, and accustomed to a marshy soil, wail || enthusiasm, in the cause of rational, universal lib- 
shoot out behind and sideways until they will || erty—the liberty of the Declaration of Independ- 
assume the most delightful symmetry of slavery. || ence. 

Deprived of all education, cut off from all am- \} This is the same censure which the Egyptian 
bitious aspirations, your mind would soon lose all || tyrant cast upon those old abolitionists, Moses 

| 


not learned in those things, nor, unfortunately, in 





foolish and perplexing desires for freedom; and || and Aaron, when they “ agitated’’ for freedom, 
|| and, in obedience to the command of God, bade 
and contented indifference. And all these faculues, ] him let the people go. 
features, and color, would descend to your fortu- || But we are told by these pretended advocates of 
nate posterity; for-no fact is better established || liberty in both branches of Congress, that those 
than that the accidental or acquired qualities of || who preach freedom here and elsewhere are the 
body and mind are transmissible, and become || slave’s worst enemies; that it makes the slaveholder 
hereditary. ‘True, your descendents will be black, || increase their burdens, and tighten their chains; 
stupid, and ugly. But they would only be so || that more cruel laws are enacted since this agita- 
mae incontestible evidences of their natural right | tion began in 1835. Sir, 1 am not satisfied that 
and fitness for the enjoyment of this state of moral, | this is the fact. 1 will send to the Clerk, and ask 
political, and personal happiness ! || him to read a law of Virginia, enacted more than 
Among others, numerous clergymen are found | fifty years before this agitation began. |t is to be 
defending this institution, and praising its comforts || found in the 6th volume of Hening’s Statutes at 
| Large of Virginia, published in 1819, ‘* purswant 
them to defend tyranny in the ume of the Charleses, || to an act of the General Assembly of Virginia, passed 
and the Jameses; to maintain the divine right of || on the Sth day of February, 1808.”’ 
Kings; to inculcate the duty of passive obedience || gyc. xxiv. «4nd that when any slave shall be note 
and non-resisiance; and to anathematize those who || riousty guilty of going abroad in the night, or running awoy 
resisted the tyranny of the *“Lord’s anointed’’ || and lying oul, and geo Se peer Seg ‘hal be lawpct 
—prompis them now to take the side of the op- | ov ite 1 cei ivi complaint anil proof theres) te 
pressor against the oppressed. — They find the || them made by the owner of such slave, to order and direct such 
same kind of argument in the Scriptures to uphold || punishment by DISMEMBERING, Or any other way, not touching 
slavery, that they then found to justify the despot- || fe, a# the court shall think ft. And if such slave shall die by 
ism of profligate Kings. 1 shali not answer their || shall be'therey temmnvei= forfeiture or punishment 
absurd and blasphemous position. That has been || ; 
effectually done by the honorable gentleman from || I have had this law read, to see if any gentle- 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Fowxer.} But | will say |) man can turn me to any more cruel laws passed 
that these reverend parasites do more to make in- || Since the “agitation.” I did not read it myself, 
fidels than all the writings of Hume, Voltaire, and || though found on the pages of Old Virginia’s law 
Paine. If it were once shown that the Bible au- 


books, lest it should make the modest gentleman 
thorized, sanctioned, and enjoined human slavery, from Virginia [Mr. Mixison) and the gentleman 
no good man would be a Christian. It contains 


| from North Carolina [Mr. Stanxy] and his gray- 
no such horrible doctrine. But if it did, it would || headed negro blush! i 
be conclusive evidence, to my mind, that it is a || . oo. i That law is repealed, or not now 
spurious imposition, and not the worp of the God || '® force. : 
was is the Father of men, and no respector of per- 1 Mr.STEVENS. Then lam glad that the agi- 
sons. || tation has produced some amelioration of your 
1 have before me a work by clergymen who || laws although I still find it on your statute-books,* 
maintain the above doctrine. They descant large- || But supposing it were true tha! the masters had 
ly on the comforts of slavery. One of the heads of || become more severe; has it not been so with ty- 
this pious discourse, is, ‘Slavery is a beneficent in- || "ants in every age? The nearer the oppressed is 
stitution!” , || to freedom, and the more hopeful his struggle, the 
I know there are many degrees in the miseries |, tighter the master rivets his chains. Moses and 
of slavery. Some masters treat their servants with || Aaron urged the emancipation of the enslaved 
great kindness; others more severely; others with || Jews. Their master hardened his heart, Those 
merciless cruelty, according to their dispositions, fanatical abolitionists, guided by Heaven, agitated 
for that alone governs their conduct. But, not- | anew. Pharaoh increased the burden of the slaves, 
withstanding this diversity in suffering, he must | He required the same quantity of brick from them 
have a callous heart who can speak of the benefi- | without straw, as when the straw had been found 
cence of slavery. | them. They were seen dispersed and wandering 
Danté, by actual observation, makes hell con- || gather stubble, to make out their task. They 
sist of nine circles, the punishments of each in- | failed, and were beaten with stripes. Moses wag 
creasing in intensity over the preceding. Those 
doomed to the first circle are much less afflicted | 
than those in the ninth, where are tortured Lucifer 





and advantages. ‘he same spirit which induced 











* 1 do not find that this law is repealed. But it is most 
bly not often executed, since, as shown hy the Hon, 
r, Means, Virginia bas become a breeding State. 
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their worst enemy, according to these philanthropic 
gentemen. Did the Lord think so, and command 


him to desist, lest he should injure them? No; he || the freedom of her siaves, 
irected him to agitate agdin, and demand the abo- || have my hearty support. It is, | think, at least 
tion of elavery from the King himself. That great || fifty millions more than would pay for them all || a crast of bread to @ 
‘Puvehoider still hardened his heart, and refused. || at a fair market price. But it is designed for no || knew to be 


i 


The Lord visited him with successive plagues— 


lice, frogs, locust, thick darkness—uanul, as the || 


agitation grew higher, and the chains were tighter 


| 


drawn, he smote the first born of every house | 


in Egynt; nor did the slaveholder relax the grasp 


on his victims, until there was wailing throughout | 


the whole land, over one dead in every family, 
from the King that sat qp the throne to the captive 
in the dungeoh. Sof fear it will be in this land of 
wicked slavery. 


The California Question—Mr. T. Steve 


|the proceeds of the public lands. If this sum 
| were to be given for the purpose of purchasing 
re as it is, it should 


The cool-headed, cool- 
earted, philosophic author had no such ** trans- 
cendental” object. Itis ts be specifically appro- 
priated to exile her free people of color, arid trans- 
| port them from the lana of their birth to the land 
| of the stranger! Sir, this is a proposition not * fit 
to be made.”’ 
Mr. AVERETT here asked: Did not New 


oo of emancipation. 


|| England sell slaves? 


You have already among you || 


what 16 equivalent to the lice and the locusts, that | 


withers ap every green thing where the toot ot 
slavery treads. Beware of the fine! plague. 
you, in the midst of slavery, who are willing to do 
justice to the people, take care that your works 


testify to the punty of your intenuons, even at | 


some cost. Take care that your door-posts are 
sprinkled with the blood of sacrifice, that when 
the destroying Angel goes forth, as go forth he 
will, he may pass you by. 


Aside from the principle of eternal right, I will || 
never consent to the admission of another slave | 
Site into the Union, (unless bound to do so by || 


some constitutional compact, and | know of none 
such,) on account of the injustice of slave repre- 
sentation. By the Constitution, not only the Siates 
now in the Union, but all that may hereafter be 
admitted, are entitled to have their siaves repre- 


And || 


sented in Congress, five slaves being counted equal | 


to three white freemen. 
States, unless you allow them a representation in 


the compound ratio of persons and property. || 


There are twenty-five gentlemen on this floor who 


are virtually the representatives of slaves alone, || 


having not one free constituent. This is an out- 
rage on every representative principle, which sup- 
poses thal representatives have constituenss, whose 
will they are bound to obey, and whose interests 
they protect, 

The slave representation should not be in- 
creased, for it already possesses a power danger- 
ous to the Constitution. In the Senate, slavery 
has the power to reject all nominations to office 
who are not obedient to the institution. 
power is exercised. The real leader of that body, 


This is unjast to the tree || 


Mr. STEVENS. Yes, she sold, she imported, 
slaves; she was very wicked; she has long since 
repented. Go ye and do likewise. 

It is my purpose nowhere in these remarks to 


| make personal reproaches; | entertain no ill-will | 


| towards any human being, nor any brute, that | 
know of, not even the skunk across the way to 
which | referred. Least of all would | reproach 


| the South. | honor her courage and fidelity. Even || 
| ina bad, a wicked cause, she shows a united front. || 


| Ail her sons are faithful to the cause of humar 
bondage, because it is their cause. Butthe North 


—the poor, untid, mercenary, drivelling North— | 
has no such united defenders of her cause, although | 


| itis the cause of human liberty. None of the 
| bright lights of the nation shine upon her section. 
Even her own great men have turned her accusers. 
She is the victim of low ambition—an ambition 
| which prefers self to country, personal aggrandize- 
ment to the high cause of human liberty. 


|| ny—to conciliate southern treason. 


That | 


a Senator from Mississippi, not long since frankly | 


declared in debate, that he would vote for no nom- || 


inee who was tinctured with anti-slavery doc- | 


trines, or who had active friends that were. This 
power was notoriously and successfully brought 


to bear, several years since, against a disunguished || 


and worthy gentleman, who was nominated to an 


office far below his merits, because he had spoken || 
Thus are |) 


evil of the “dark spirn of slavery.” 
northern men held in duress! 

This power demands from Congress “ compro- 
mises’ which shall increase its influence. 
word “compromise,”” when applied to human 
rights, and constitutional rights, | abhor. We 
are not asked, but commanded, to compromise 
away the Constitution. It4s well known that, 
when Congress assembled here, a large majority 
of ite members, as well as a large majority of the 
people, were in favor of prohibiting slavery in all 
the territories, and admitting no new slave States 
into the Union. 
stitution, that the will of a majority shall govern, 
But terror, treason, threats, are used to compel 
the majority to yield to a turbulent minority. 
The violence of passion, the recklessness of am- 
bition, aud the corruption of party, are all used to 
bring about this “ compromise”’ of constitutional 
right. 
Coheuituiion cannot thus surrender, 

I shall not now particularly refer to the fea- 
tares of the most extraordinary conspiracy against 
liberty in the Senate, called the compromise bill. 
If it should survive its puerperal fever, we shall 
have another opportunity of knocking the mon- 
ster in the head, | over what is familiarly 
known as the “ten million bribe,’’ which was 
evidently inserted for no other purpose than to 
create ~ablic opinion on "change, and carry the 
bull. 


wv. raped tn prope Vipin pe 


He who regards his oath to support the | 


We are told that'she has not done her duty in 
restoring fugitive slaves, and that more stringent 
laws must be passed to secure that object. A dis- 


| tinguished Senator from Kefitucky [Mr. Cray] || 
| Says it is the duty, not only of officers in the free || 
| States, but of all the peeple who happen to be | 


| present, to give active aid to the slave-owner to 


run down, arrest, and restore the man who is flee- | 
An equally distinguished Sen- || 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. Wessrer] unites || 


| ing from slavery. 


with him in denouncing the asgressions of the 


| North in this particular; and they both declare || 
their determination to vote for the bill, with its || 


| amendment, now on file, and which has become 
a part of the ** compromise.” 

lt may be well to look a little at the law as it 
now stands on the subject, and then at the one 
| which has enlisted such powerful support. By 
| the Constitution alone, without any legislation, 


slave and carry him back. 


| one tor him, the claimant may issue his writ de 


1) homine Yepligiando, and unless the defendant gives 


Sir, this || 


ample bail for his forthcoming on the final issue, 


| and for the payment of ail costs and damages, 


| 





| (which include the value of his services in the 


| mean time,) the plaintiff may take him into his 


possession, and retain him until final trial by a 
| court and jury. Is not this sufficient? It is all the 


|| right which he would have if he claims property 
| ina horse, or other property which he might al- 
|| lege had strayed over the line. 
it is « vial principle of the Con- | 


Why should he 
have any greater right when he claims property 
in man? is aman of so much less value than a 
horse, that he should be deprived of the ordinary 
protection of the law? “Sir, in my judgment, the 
remedy ought to be left where the Coustitution 

| places it, without any legislation; the odious law 
of 1793 ought to be repealed. 

By that iaw, the slaveholder may not only seize 
his slave and drag him back, but he may command 
the aid of all the officers of the United States 
Court; take his alleged slave before the judge, 
and after summary examination, without iat eg 
jury, may obtain a certificate of property; which, 
for the purpose of removal, is conclusive of his 
slavery, takes away the writ of habeas corpus, and 
the right of trial jby jury, end sends the vicum to 
hopeless bondage. if an inhabitant of a free State 
sees & fugitive, who he learns is ‘fleeing 
from bondage, and gives him a meal of victuals to 
keep him from starving, and allows him to sleep 
in his out-house, although his master is not in 


She 1s | 
offered up a sacrifice to propitiate southern tyran- || 


| the slaveliolder may go into a free State, take | 
| with him such force as he pleases, and take his || 
If the fact of his sla- 
very is disputed either by the alleged slave or any | 


| 
| where the arrest is made. 
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pursuit of him, he is liable to the penalty of five 


hundred dollars. A judge in Penns 
| held, that a worthy sn of lovigha comet’? 
curred such penalty b givin & cup of water anq 
‘ amishing man whom he 
| figeing from bondage. A slave fami! 
i escaped from Maryland, went into Cumberian 
|, county, Penrisvivamia, and obtained the reluctan 
|, consent of a worthy fgrmer to sleep in his hy . 
| loft. Their owner did not pursue them for a week 
|| afterwards. It was hefd by a State court that th 
| farmer was liable for whe full valae of the slaves, 
|| beside the $500 penalty, and a jury returned a yer. 
|| dict for $2,000 and costs. Such are some of the 
] provisious of the law of 1793, now in force, which 
|| these great expounders of constitutional freedom 
‘| hold to be too mild! And more Stringent laws 
| are to passed to punish northern men who have 
| hearts ! 
|| ‘The law which they propose to support doubles 
i all these penalties. But that is not its most ob. 
| noxious feature. It expressly recognizes slavery 
|| in the territories. 

In section | it provides, ** That when a person 
held to service or labor in any State or Territory 
shall escape into any other of said States or Territo. 
|| ries,’’ &e. 
| We have no territories except New Mexico and 
California, both of which are free by their present 
|| laws. This bill recognizes slaves-capable of flee. 
| ing from “ territories,’ and extefids the fugitive 
|| laws to them. This setdles the Wilmot proviso 
|| most effectually, and seems to render it necessar 
| somewhat to strengthen and “ reénact the will of 
God.” 

it provides that the claimant may arrest such 
alleged fugitive, ** and take him or her before any 
|| ‘judge of the circuit or district court of the United 
| © States, or before any marshal, commissioner, or 
| ‘clerk of such court, or any postmaster of the 
* United States, or collector of the customs resi- 
‘ ding or being within such State where such seiz. 
‘ure or arrest shall be made; and upon proof to 
*the satisfaction of such judge, commissioner, 
‘clerk, marshal, postmaster, or collector, as the 
‘cause may be, either by oral testimony or affidavit 
‘taken before and certified by any person authorized 
| *to administer an outh, that the person so seized 
* owes service or labor, &c., it shall be the duty of 
‘such judge, marshal, postmaster, &c., to givea 
| * certificate to such claimant, his or her agent or 
/fattorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for 
'* removing such fugitive to the State or ‘erri- 
| * tory from whiet. he or she may have fled.” 

An amendment proposed by the Commitee of 
Thirteen provides, that the claimant may make up 
a record before a court in his own State, without 
notice to the alleged fugitive, proving his slavery 
and absconding; and, on producing this before the 
High Court of Tide Waiters or Postmasters, it 
| shall be taken to be conclusive evidence of the 
i facts, and on the production of which those offi- 
|| cers are required to give the certificate of slavery. 
|| These are moat extraordinary tribunals—these are 
| awful trials. Clerks of courts, marshals, coilect- 
| ors, and township postma-ters, are transformed 
into high justiciaiies, whose signatare to a pre- 
|| pared certificate is to be conclusive of the liberty 
|| of human beings! They are the sole judges of the 
law and the evidence, and from their judgment 
there is no appeul, ‘The habeas corpus is annulled, 
the trial by jury denied. The evidence, which 
they are bound to hold conclusive, may be made 
ap ex parte, by affidavit or record, a thousand 
miles from the party whose safety is involved in 
it. If, on his arrest, he should be able to prove 
that he was born free, and had resided in a free 
State all his life, he is not permitted to do it. 
These ex os records close his mouth, and stop 
up judicial ears. These learned judges—these tide 
waiters and country postmasters, who make no 
pretensions to legal learning, are compelled not to 
judge, but to decide without judging, that the affi- 
davit of a distant rt is evidence of sla 
very, which cannot be gainsayed. The siave- 
| hunter may bring his postmaster-judge, as well as 

his proof, with him; for the law gives jurisdiction 
not only to one residing but in the State 
Behold this court and 
jury to pass on human liberty !—an overseer with 
a power of attorney; the affidavit of a profes- 
sional slave-trader; an itimerant from 
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; throughout the Christian and civilized world, are i} voke none other than constitutional remedies, 
fendanty & hand-cuffed negro, without counsel, || fallacious, the Sun of Liserry, of unirersal lib- | There are no evils so greatasdisunion. Were the 
winesses, or judge. Verily a second Daniel has || erty, is. already above the horizon, and fast || ‘* aggressions’ of the North, which southern men 
come to judgment. : , || coursing to his meridian splendor, when no advo- || so greatly exaggerate, ten-fold greater, the South, 

A decree thus obtained, without a jury to pass || cate of slavery, no apologist of slavery, can look | adopting the advice of the great dramatist, * had 


on the facts, is to conclude the rights of man, and || upon his face and live. better bear the ills they have, than fly to others 
i th Se, t 
Wckiii-ttndl Wid eetech was telivered Thai ved at they know notof.” | endorse the sentiment 


i] 

sles the IAW ed Senator from Kentucky [Mr. | 

i shed Senator from Kentuc Mr. | i ) , . is- 
The erry" Tae co Tota it’ The Oat yt fi | very able work by Rev. Moses Stuart, lately theological pro- || of my honorable colleague from the Suffolk dis 
Cray] wishes furth uly OF all || fessor at Andover. He speaks of the “ blessings and com- || trict—our whole country, however bounded; and 
pystanders to aid in the capture of fugitives; to || forts” of slavery. He says, “Christ doubtless felt that | reserving the right to form and express my own 
in the chase and ran down the prey. This is | a Peau “Aine eee condition—nay, even a || opinions of the measures of past Administrations, 
asking more than my constituents will ever grant. || (“ons eee ele ae eee tt am ready to respect the rights and promote the in- 


; , 7 abe is flattering to the poor! “His work is able, and contajns a || ; 
They is arly abide by bs Condtitetion. | very glowing eulogy on the Hon. Daniel Webster, and rather || terests of every member of the Republic. [am in 
The slaveholder may pursue. his slave among 


f a faint one on the Bible. His object seems to be to prove || favor of the admission of California as a State 
them with his own foreign myrmidons, unmo- || ftom Seripture the lawful and just, and the unlawful and || with her present constitution and proposed bound- 
lested, except by their frowning scorn. But no Mage 'CRarnceey Of wavery. He proves that as show as aries, as a separate and independent measure. If 
ested, ‘ ; Moses and his people had got out of bondage, they turned ‘alle Ber i 

law that tyranny can pass will ever induce them kidnappers. The first hundred pages of the book prove, by | territorial bills are presented for the government of 
to join the hue and ery after the trembling wretch New Mexico and Uwh, | shall vote for the exclu- 


numerous Scriptural texts, that slavery being instituted by 
who has escaped from unjust bondage. Their || God in old times, and sanctioned by Paul and the Apostles, || sion of slavery from those territories. I shall ad- 
vocate the suppression of the slave trade within 


. ade | s not sinful—not malum in se; and he lectures the North 
fair land made by bts and their own honest | and exhorts them to forbearance towards their southern the 
toil, as fertite and as lovely as the Vale of Tempe, || brethren, many of whom he knows to be true Christians, as || this District, now, and the extinction of slavery 
shall never become the hunting ground on which || he once visited Charleston, and was treated with great kind- || itself, whenever demanded by the general senti- 
he bloodhounds of slavery shall course their prey || "€8S. respect, and hospitality. i 
the blo d th tatai yi amt prey After having fully proved the divine nature of slavery, and ment of the inhabitants, or whenever Congress 
and command them to join the hunt, — || the anchristian character of those who revile Mr. Webster || Shall see fit to provide a just and adequate indem- 
Sir, this tribunal would be more odious than the || and the South, and send him anonymous letters, he takes a || nity to the holders of such property. l.acknow!l- 
Star Chamber—these officers more hateful than the py <i other ee amr une ore Se arian edge the constitutional obligation to sustain such 
: > e Inquisition. and with great clearness and ability, (though in a short || : : : 
rae of re on ep sei di ie a aac || space,) demonstrates from the New ‘Testament that slavery || ¢M8ctments of law, not inconsistent with the rights 
Can the free North stand this: an New Eng- || is a most sinful and wicked institution, malum in se, and op- || of freemen, as shall give effect to the provision of 
land stand it? Can Massachusetts stand it? If she posed to the fundamental law of God! He clearly proves, || the Constitution for the delivery of * fugitives 
can she ne but one pi eg to take in degra- = neal," uae coal Pan sear ee jane an | from labor.’’ Believing that the peace of the coun- 
: : : ; . age 103, he says slavery, “It is . me pot be 
dation, an ee is to wuaes nat oe SONS 1D || <a slaring contradiction of the first and fundamental princi- || TY» 48 well as of Texas and New Mexico, requires 
chains to southern masters : at would the bold || §ple, not only of the Bible, which declares that all men are that their boundaries shall be adjusted at an early 
Barons of manayeese have said to such defend- ‘. —- blood, but of our Declaration S nets day, and that the honor of the nation is to some 
3 of liberty? hat would the advocates of || ‘which avers that all men are born with an inherent and in- : . 2 , 
Enel h endien at anv time, have said to road ¢ alienable right to life, liberty, and property. The South have || Curent pledged for the Raymens of the debts of 
ngus Mt y ’ ‘ universally subseribed to this, as well as the North.” || Texas, I shall not feel at liberty to oppose a meas- 
who would strike down the writ of habeas corpus ||, Same page—“And if all this be true, then for one part of |} ure for the settlement of those boundaries, although 
and the right of trial by jury—those vital princi- || ,mankiod to enslave another, stands on the single ground of 1 it may involve an appropriation for the debts of 
o of Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights? || mish? prevailing over right—neither the law of love, nor || ‘Peyas. as an indemnity for the cession of territory 


. . : : doing as we would be done by, permits any man to act on | 7 
hey would have driven them forth as enemies in || « such ground and he guiltless before God.”? (Malum in se.) || 10 which she asserts a claim, 


disguise. . . He speaks of the immoral tendency of slavery; declares it|| On these topics I propose briefly to remark. On 
oe [ + ow of ee temerity of teen re- e aaaer Tanager anon ieee We ueseueld ve the general subject of slavery, | have little dispo- 
rks. Know how litt ect the i e y- pone iti sh. s 
ma f b ittle ellect they will have, illustrate this from what he saw in the South, the mixed | “ton to touch, and sull less to reproach the South 
coming from so obscure a quarter, and being Op- || colors, &e. Says*it pervades married as well as single life; || for what I regard the infelicity of their condition 
posed by the mighty influences that create public | and, turning sharp upon his southern friends, exclaims— || in this respect. However strong may be our con- 
1 
| 


Virginia signing judgment in a bar room; the de- 














opinion. [ was struck with the sound sense of || “ aaa aek aii oatecee life; wen ey bebe get victions of the social and moral evils of slavery, our 
the remark made to-day by the gentleman from will judge.”—Heb. xiii. hy ame tet macerersy °° \\ action here in this House is confined mainly to its 
Tennessee, (Mr. _Gentry.]} He said that the Fie! friend Start! “Sesaxk evit or No Man,” as you || Character’ as a political institution. Taunts and 
“compromise’’ bill was winning favor with the 


s say to northern Abolitionists. How impartial! Verily, this | reproaches, to slaveholders as such, are out of 
ople, most of whom had- never read it, merely 





ne | Moses to's talr man. | place. Who is not aware of the controlling influ- 
ecause it is advocated by great names in whom eee ence of the circumstances of birth and education? 
they are accustomed to confide. | THE CALIFORNIA AND TERRITORIAL QUESTIONS. | 


; : || Who does not know how great changes of opinion 
Late events have convinced me that it were bet- || —_— || have occurred, even in our own time, in regard to 


ter in republican, representative Governments, || g¢pEECH OF MR. J. H. DUNCAN, || questions of morals and political economy? Had 
where ma pee are to judge and decide on every * || the ardent defenders of slavery on this floor re- 
measure, if there were no great, overshadowing OF MASSACHUSETTS, ceived their birth and education in free New Eng- 
wea a to give factitious force 1 their views, and lw tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, }- || land, they might now be found in the ranks of the 
ead the public mind ive. the people wer iv 8; 

I ind captive. If the peop e Fray, June 7, 1850, most violent and aggressive Abolitionisis; and had 


to put faith in no man’s argument, they would ex- | : the men who now claim preéminence as the un- 
amine every question for themselves, and decide || In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


compromising opponents of slavery been cradled 


according to their intrinsic merit. The errars of |} Union, on the President’s Message transmitting | and trained in South Carolina, they would have 
the small do but little harm; those of the great are the Constitution of California. '| been its equally uncompromising champions. Are 
fatal. Had Lucifer been but a common angel, in- Mr. DUNCAN said: | we not compelled to the exercise of an enlightened 
stead of the chief of the morning stars, he had not || Mr, CHairman: It is not in the hope that any || charity—an indulgent forbearance to the conduct 





taken with him to perdition the third of the heav- || remarks of mine on the exciting topics which have | and opinions of men who, in reference to slavery, 
enly hosts, and spread disunion and discord in ce- | so long engrossed the attention of Congress, will | are placed in 80 opposite circumstances and re- 
lestial, and sin and misery in earthly places. | change the vote of any member of the committee, || lations? At the period of the formation of the 
Sir, so long as man is vain and fallible; so long | that [ have obtained the floor. Still less do I ex- | Constitution, there was comparatively litue diver- 
as great men have like passions with others, and, ect to manufacture opinions for my constituents. | sity of opinion on the subject of slavery among the 
as in republics, are surrounded with stronger | Their opinions are already formed. The people || eminent patriots who framed it, northern or south- 
temptations, it were better for themselves if their || whom I have the honor to represent, area reading, | ern. Butagreat change has taken place; gentie- 
fame acquired no inordinate height, until the grave | intelligent constituency, who exercise their own || men from the South now regard it as a great na- 
had precluded error. The errors of obscure men | judgments upon public measures; and my highest | tional interest, to be cherished and extended. It is 
die with therfi, and cast no shame on their poster- || aim is, faith ully to represent and sustain their de- | held up to us ** as a great moral, social, political, 
ily. How different with the great! cisions. I had resolved to do so by a silent vote; || and religous blessing—a blessing to the slave and 
How much better had it been for Lord Bacon, || put since, during this long and protracted discus- | a blessing to the master.” 
that greatest of human intellects, had he never, || gion, a majority of the committee have presented || Against sentiments like these, I feel compelled 
during hig life, acquired glory, and risen to high |) their views, ta he silent, almost subjectsa member || to declare my most earnest and solemn protest, 
honors in the State, than to be degraded from them || to the imputation of indifference to the questions || Mr. Chairman, a short process of reasoning long 
by the judgment of his peers. ow much better |! in issue, if not of want of fidelity to the wishes | since settled my convictions of the wrong of sia- 
for him and his, had he lived and died unknown, |! of his constituents. And at the outset, | will de- || very. Grant that the negro is a man—a being en- 
than to be branded through all future time as the || fine my. position upon the various topics now | dowed by his Creator with a soul as well es a 
‘* Wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind !” before us; disclaiming all sympathy with, or re- | body; that he is an immortal, accountable crea- 
So now, in this crisis of the fate of liberty, ifany || spect for, ultraism of any type, northern or south- | ture, and take the fact which the history of slavery 
of the renowned men of this nation should betray || ern. 1 cling with ardent devotion to the union of || and the laws of most of our southern States most 
her cause, it were better that they had been un- || these States, with a profound conviction that the || fully substantiates, that in order to ensluve the 
known to fame. it need not be hoped that the || highest interests of every State andevery inuividual || body, it is necessary to darken and degrade the 
brightness of their past glory will dazzle the eyes || citizen are involved in its preservation; nay more, | mind, and the brand of injustice and wrong ia in- 
of Agia or illumine the pages of impartial || the interests of the whole family of man. | stand by | delibly stamped upon it. 


history. few of its rays may still linger on a || the Constitution with all its compromises, and will | Gentlemen have appealed to the Bible, in vindi- 
| cation of American slavery! But does the Bible 


fading be whelmed in the || faithfully maintain them. If social evils exist 
tachiee of eke Se en aes ‘ eniet bei’ | sanction itin this enlightened age and thie Chris- 


For unless progressive | under it to be regretted, | wait the quiet but sure | 
civilization, and the increasing love Of iresdom jaction of truth and time for their Second in- || tian land? They tell us truly, that slavery, ia 
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some form, existed both under the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, and allege that no express 


prohibition can be found in the Old or New Teata- | 


ment. But if permitted in “the times of men’s 


lygamy and divorce, and enunciated precepts ut- 
terly subversive of slavery. Those cardinal prin- 


ciples of the Gospel, love to man as well as to | 
Him “who hath made of one blood all nations of 
the earth’’—the injunctions of the divine law “thou | 


shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,”’ “and do unto 
others as ye weate that they should do unto you,” 
are of universal application, and will forever stand 
in antagonism to slavery, till slavery is no more. 
That good mén, christian men, are found who 
defend and justify slavery, results from other in- 
fluences than the teachings of Holy Writ. The 
Bibie the authority for American slavery! No, 
it is the Magna Charta of republican liberty— 
the great text book of freedom, religious and civil. 
To the prevalence of its principles I look with 
confidence and trust for the extinction of slavery, 
and the rémoval of all the social and moral evils 
which afflict humanity. If you say that the con- 
dition of the African, in American slavery, is bet- 


erally indulgent and kind; that the physical wants 
happy in **the bliss of ignorance;’’ nay, more, that 


to promote the mental and moral improvement 


self as thou wilt, still slavery thou art a bitter 
draught.”” It robs man of his natural rights; it 


endowed them for their own benefit. 


the committee. I pass to other topics. 


under discussion which imperatively demands the 
action of the present Congress. Admit her to 
the Union, ah 

agitation of the country. And why should. she 
not be admitted? 
lican ?—has she not a sufficient population? Are 
there not reasons for her admission resulting from 
her remarkable condition, most peculiar and con- 
clusive? 
The cause, i am compelled to say, is found in the 
fact that her constitution excludes slavery. Gentle- 


men disclaim this as the ground of their objection. || power of holding men as chattels is not the exclu- 


| sive privilege of men born under a southern sun— 


But how is it, then, that this opposition comes 
wholly from the Representatives of slavery ?—that 


the prominent cause of complaint is, that the South | training, may obtain property in men. 


is excluded from territory acquired by the common || 


efforts of the country ?—that, although the people 
of California have acted in accordance with the 
principle first enunciated in Congress by the South, 
and now generally acquiesced in by the coun- 
try—namely, that the people of a territory have a 
right in forming a State constitution to admit or 
exclude slavery, gentlemen’deny the validity of 
her action, and charge that she has insulted the 


South, ** and boldly thrown herself into the arms of 


the North?" Her convention, a majority of whom 


were emigrants from slave States, or natives of 


the country, unanimously decide to exclude sla- 
avery. Her people, with almost equal unanimity, 
rauty the decision. The reported debates—the 
expreased sentiments of the people, all show that 
this was the result of their own deliberate, unbi- 
assed action. And yet gentlemen on this floor, 
not only without evidence, but in the face of tes- 
timony the most conclusive, persist in charging 
that the President and his Cabinet have interfered 
to produce this result. Statements so unfounded 
only show to what pretexts these who oppose the 
adniission of California are driven. What, | ask, 
has the South to gain by defeating her admission 
at the present session? Suppose it were delayed 
another year, and her people, to use the words otf 


\| “other means.”’ 


to a great extent you quiet the | 


is not her constitution repub- || 





Why, then, this obstinate opposition ? | 
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the gentleman from Mississippi, in an address to 
his constituents, were ‘ duly authorized to forma 


| State constitution,’? does any man believe that 
| they would alter its provisions in relation to sla- 
ignorance,” os was polygamy and divorce among | 
the ancient Hebrews, it was nowhere enjoined. | 
The Great Teacher condemned and forbade po- | 


very? Would they not rather be induced, by 
what they will regard as an unreasonable exclu- 
sion, to cling to these provisions with greater te- 


| nacity? The same gentleman from Mississippi, 
| 


{[Mr. Brown,] who takes tre front rank in defence 
of ** southern rights,”’ in a speech delivered in this 


House, avows his determination to resist the ad- || 
misgjon of California ‘at all hazards and to the || 


last extremity.”’ And addressing his southern 


|| friends, he says, ‘*We should resist the introduc- 
|| * tion of California as a State, and resist it success- 
|| *fally: resist it by our votes first, and lastly by 
Speaking in behalf of the South, | 
| he concludes: ‘*We ask you to give us our rights | 
|| (that is, to carry slaves into all of southern Cali- || 
|| fornia) by non-intervention. 


If you refuse, | am 
for taking them by armed occupation.” We 


| have his remedy—armed occupation! At this mo- 


| ment the soil of California is pressed by the feet 


, of nearly one hundred thousand young, enter- | 
| prising, brave men, mostly emigrants from free | 
|| States, and armed to the very teeth. 


this colony of yesterday in a limited time, than in 
any old State of this Union. I hope the gentle- 


ts || man will not lead his gallant Mississippians on 
of the slave are properly cared for; that he is || this unholy and fool-hardy errand. 
|| pation ! 
many masters endeavor, as far as in their power, | 


it will be only six feet of ground per man, and 


| that beneath the surface. 
of their slaves—and I will not deny all these— || 


yet there are so many evils inseparably interwoven || 
with its very nature, that it is branded a moral | 
wrong; and the sentiment is true, * disguise thy- | 


Every stage in the progress of this session has 
impressed me more fully with the wise forecast and 


practical wisdom of the President’s suggestions in | 


relation to the territories, namely, that they should 


| be permitted to remain under their existing laws, 


; /and under the protection of the United States, 
robs him of himself; it thwarts the benevolent de- || 


sign of the Creator, that all his creatures should | 
uss and cultivate the powers with which he has | 
But I have | 
no wish here to enlarge on this subject, to which | 
I should not have adverted, but for the strange | 
and startling propositions, frequently presented to | 


until they should be prepared to present themselves 


Had this suggestion 


‘‘and most unnecessary agitation of the public 
| mind,’’ would have been avoided. It involved no 


SB | pics. — || concession from either North or South,—ho sec- 
And, first, the admission of California—the only | 


great and pressing question among the subjects || 


| tional triumph,—but left to the inhabitants of the 
territories, in forming State constitutions, to estab- 
lish their own domestic institutions. But a ma- 
jority rejected his suggestions, and we find ourselves 


| at the end of six months, without any consideraole 


progress in the public business, or in the adjust- 
ment of the questions in regard to these territories. 
If bilts for territorial governments are presented for 


| our action, I shall vote for the express exclusion 
|| of slavery. The application of the proviso ought 
| not to be regarded as a violation of the rights or 


feelings of the South. It prohibits alike the emi- 
grant from the North as from the South. The 





the northern emigrant, if he chooses to belie his 
Under the 
proviso, the territories are left open alike to citizens 
of all the States; it merely excludes a property 
held as such under local laws, by a minority of 
the citizens even in slave States. Southern gentle- 
men seem determined to forget that there are rights 
and feelings on more than one side of the question 

and that the establishment of slavery in a territory 
as effectually excludes the emigrant of the free, as 


|| the application of the proviso does one item of the 


property of the slave States. [t is no new princi- 
ple for which wecontend. Massachusetts, in com- 
| mon with other free States, before these territories 
| were acquired, avowed her determination to resist 
| the introduction of slavery into free territory. 
You annexed it with full notice of this determina- 
tion. Were the evidence as conclusive to my 
mind as it appears to be to the mind of a distin- 
guished Senator, for whose judgment I entertain 
the most profound respect, that slavery could not 
be carried to these territories, and that an irrepeal- 
able law of nature had forbidden it, I wot eet 
contend for an express exclusion, for | would not 
vote for an act unnecessary in itself, especially if 
offensive to any portion of this committee. Yet, 
although I believe that slavery has been abolished 
in these territories by the act of Mexico, and that 
slave labor will not be to any extent productive 


|, and with it the entire right of legislation. 





|.as such, to do in the premises? 


A larger and || 


1 t- || more efficient army could probably be raised in 
ter and more elevated than that of his race in their || 


native land; that the treatment of masters is gen- | 
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there, since many southern gentlemen on thie a... 
have denied both these bechious. | oe ewes’ 
to leave that doubtfal which can be made Girtae 
Gentleman deny the constitutional right of Con. 
gress to exclude slavery from the territories Na. 
thing is to my mind clearer than that the Conaii. 
tution expressly confers on Congress the right 
legislate, and that it is a necessary incident to re 
right of eminent domain, acquired by the esac 
from Mexico. It cannot be denied that Me, : 
possessed the sovercignty of these territories end 
the right to legislate on the subject of slavery 
Mexico ceded her sovereignty to the United States. 
this sovereignty is to be exercised by the ame 
tion of Congress acting by majorities of the Senate 
and House. How else can the United States ex. 


Mexico 


| ercise this sovereignty but by its executive ang 


legislative departments? What have the States 
’ 


nis We sit here, not 
as electoral colleges, requiring for our action the 


_major vote of each State, and of a majority of 


States, but as the Representatives of the people of 
the United States, acting by a majority. The gen. 
tleman from Mississippi, to wh m finave before 
alluded, presents the States of the Union as * soy. 
ereigns in alliance,’ and contends that “ so Jong 
‘as one of the sovereigns in alliance protests against 
‘a common disposition of what belongs to ail and 


|| ‘each one in an equal degree, no disposition can 
Armed occu- | 
In such a contest they may occupy, but | 


‘be rightfully made. I ask that gentleman 
whether territory can be added to the Union against 
the protest of “‘one of the sovereigns?” If his 
position is correct, no part of this territory could 
have been added to the Union, since several of the 


| sovereign States protested against its annexation, 


If the Government of the United States can annex 
provinces to the Union against the protest of a 
sovereign State, a fortiori, it may legislate for them 
agairist the protest of a State, when acquired, 


|The question of constitutionality, raised on the 
for admission as States, with constitutions * of || 
| their own deliberate choice.’’ 
| met the approval of Congress when first presented, 
the long and exciting discussion on this floor, |! 


purchase of Louisiana, has been settled by re- 
peated acts of annexation, and it is now too late to 


| renew the controversy. The gentleman mistakes, 


The wishes, the institations, the interests of the 


| several States are arguments to the discretion, but 
not to the power of Congress. 


Invested with the 
whole sovereignty, which carries with it the com- 
plete right of legislation, Congress may legislate 
for the territories on the subject of slavery as fully, 


| having the same regard for their welfare and that 


of the nation and the interests of all the States, as 
on any other subject. In voting to exclude 
slavery from free territory, I claim to act, not as 
a Representative of one, but of all the States, un- 
der a deliberate conviction that the measure is just 
to all and for the ultimate interest of all. 
Southern gentlemen forbode the direst calamities 
from the exclusion of slavery from the newly-ac- 
uired territories. The gentleman from North 
Carelita, {Mr. VENABLE,] in a recent speech, pro- 
tested with much fervor of feeling against the 
design which he apprehended, to surround the 
slave States with a cordon of free States; and 
drew a dark and bloody picture of the fearful and 
inevitable ‘struggle between the white and colored 
races, which with prophetic vision, he saw would 
result from the increase of population on a limited 
territory, and would terminate in the utter extnc- 
tion of one of the contending parties. The pas- 
sage of the Wilmot proviso was to produce these 
deplorable results! Let me ask that gentleman, 
had no acquisition of Mexican territory been 
made, would the condition of the slave States have 
been different in this respect? Or suppose these 
territories should, as California has already done, 
ask admission to the Union with conftitutions, 
formed by their own unbiassed deliberate action, 
excluding slavery: would he vote for their admis- 
sion? Would not duty to the section he so faith- 
fully represents, compel him to repudiate the 
ae hitherto strenuously asserted by the 
uth, that a people have a right to determine 
their own domestic institations; and to insist that 
not a part only, but the whole territory should be 
dedicated to the diffusion of slavery ? hen, upon 
the gentleman’s assumption, is the acquisition of 
to cease? It would seem that Texas, with 
its three hundred and twenty-five thousand square 
miles, acquired for the avowed of diffusing 
slavery, and four fifths of it pled by compact 
to that institution, ought to satisfy the demands of 


* 
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the South: But no, it must hae a share of all | extension of slavery they give decisive proof of } 


the remaining territories, to avert the horrors || disinterestedness. Mere pecuniary interest would || 


hich the gentleman so eloquently portrayed. | 
One third of the population claims more than | 
half of the territory of the United States; or | 
threatens to dissolve the Union. I beg the gentle- 
man to dismiss his fears, they are the offspring of | 
pisown fertile imagination, and can never be re-| 
alities. The period will never come when, by the 
increase of population, the races will so press 
ypon each other. _ Before that time arrives, some 
‘olan of emancipation will have been adopted by 
the voluntary action: of the slave States, which 
will remedy all anticipated evils. There is no 
real danger that population will thus press upon | 
itself in a territory of more than nine hundred 
thousand square miles. In Massachusetts, the 
population 1s about one hundred and twenty to 
the square mile, and we do not feel particularly 
coowded. There are 1 complaints for want 
of room. Some of our people emigrate, and they 
desire and have a right to claim, that a fair | 
share of the public domain should be left to free- 





tastes. i 
than ten to the square mile, and it would seem | 


lwing soul, might accommodate the redundant 
population of the other States for a long time to | 
come. Why, sir, Virginia alone, if as densely | 
peopled as Massachusetts, would sustain a larger | 
population than that of all the slave States at the | 
present time. 


i 
i} 


} 
| 





lead them to desire the existence and extensiop of 
slavery. For that institution compels its votarits 
to be dependent on the enterprise and industry of | 
other States and countries for all the products of 
manufactures and the mechanic arts. Sir, the 
people of*New England are industrious, frugal, 
economical, but they labor and acquire, to use and to 
distribute. Where ts talent and enterprise directed || 
to nobler and more successful results? Where are || 
the comforts of life more universally and richly || 
enjoyed? Where is educatior. more liberally sus- | 
tained by public provision and private benefac- || 
tion? Where are all institutions of learning, re- | 
ligion, and charity so liberally founded and en- 

dowed? From what portion of our land do the 

great benevolent associations of the day gather || 
more liberal contributions? Let the answer to | 


| these questions afford a complete refutation of || 


such undeserved calumnies. 
But I must allude briefly to other topics. 


apa 


The 


' subject of the extradition of ** fugitives from labor”? | 
dom, where they may find homes suited to their | 


In the slave States, the population is less || 


has recently been the occasion of much excited | 
feeling, and has assumed a prominence quite equa! 


| to its importance, in some portions of the Union 
that Texas, with nearly two square miles to every |) 


which are least affected by it. The action of the 


| North on the subject forms one of the grave | 


| charges of northern aggression. 


j } | very, should resist. 
If the theory on which the fears of | 
t egentleman are based is just, it presents a most || 


conclusive objection to the institution of slavery— || 


that it necessarily demands a most dispropor- | 


tionate share of territory, and that, the most fertile, || 


for its existence and support; and, having ex- 


hausted the fertility of one section, it seeks the || 


virgin soil of another, leaving barrenness, decay, | 
and dilapidation, in its train. 


chief aim is not to promote the greatest good of the 
greatest number, to elevate and improve the con- | 
dition of the masses, and not to enrich and exalt 
the few, if it is not to hold up the incentives and 
the rewards of industry and enterprise to the 
emulation and attainment of all. IL understand it | 
as securing an equality of rights, with a view to | 
produce an equality of condition, and it desires 
that as large a part of the people as possible 
should be owners of the soil. The strength of a | 
republican government consists in the number of | 


its hardy yeomanry, ever ready to defend with || 


brave hearts the soil which they cultivate with 
strong arms. In my reflections, it is an objection 
to the institution of slavery, that it requires that 
land should be held in large tracts, and thus 
creates a class of proprietors somewhat resembling 
in condition the feudal barons of the middle ages. 
I comprehend the feelings with which the faygred 
few cling to this condition of things,—how the 
feelings of pride and independence, so natural to 
the haman coon are gratified, as the owner looks 
over his wide domain, and seeing nothing but his 
own property and dependents, can exclaim, like 
Crusoe on his desolate island, ‘‘ 1 am monarch 
ofall I survey,” and bless his stars that he has 
no neighbors but those of his own selection. 
Such is not the chosen home of the freeman, who, 
compelled to cultivate his farm with his own hands, 
will seek another neighborhood, where similarity of 
condition begets sympathy of feeling. | havea 
word of reply to the same gentleman from North 
Carolina, on another subject. In a speech deliv- 
ered by him in February last, he held up the peo- 
ple of New England, in his forcible manner, as 
wholly actuated by sordid and mercenary motives. | 
And although his better feelings and cooler judg- | 
ment led him greatly to soften those obnoxious 

paragraphs in the printed speech, he still placed 

on record some injurious sneers. 








re | tional officers to execute it. 
Sir, | have not || 
studied the theory of Republicanism aright, if its || 


It is a plain pro- 
vision of the Constitution, the execution of which 
no good citizen, however strongly opposed to sla- 
The South are entitled to a | 
law which shall give effect to the provision; and I 
agree in the opinion expressed by the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Bay y,] that the law of 1793, 
which has been acquiesced in since that time, is 
fully adequate to the object, with an amendment 


|| rendered necessary by the decision of the Supreme 


Court in Prigg’s case, which shall provide addi- | 
I see no necessity for 
new and more stringent enactments, and | sub- || 
scribe to the sentiment of the gesolve of Massa- | 
chusetts, that such laws only on the subject should | 
be passed ‘‘as will be sustained by the public sen- | 
timent of the free States where such laws are to be 
enforced, and that provision should be made for | 
testing the validity of the claim to service by a | 
trial by jury. 

In reference to the suppression of the slave trade || 


| within the District of Columbia, the measure ought | 


to receive the assent of every member of this com- | 
mittee. Viewed merely as an act of courtesy and | 


| conciliation to northern education and feeling, every | 


| 





southern Representative ought to imitate the hon- 
orable example of-some of his associates, and be 


| willing to make a sacrifice of opinion on the.altar 
| of peace. pens 
| been ees to exist till to-day within sight || 


That slave pens and slave marts have | 


from this Temple of Freedom, is‘a striking proof of 
nortnern forbearance. It is a flagrant shame, that || 
citizens of the free States and foreigners visiting | 
this Federal city, should be compelled to know || 
that at the very time, men, women, and children |; 
are being collected in barracks, soon, perhaps, to |) 
be driven off, before their eyes, to some distant || 
market. Why, Ll ask, do gentlemen on this floor, | 
and even State Legislatures, so pertinaciously in- || 
sist on the continuance of the paltry traflic in this | 
limited District? Why declare that its suppres- | 
sion would be a cause of secession from the Union? | 
Why, when Maryland and other States have abol- 
ished the traffic in slaves within their limits, may || 
not Congress, as the exclusive legislature of the | 
District, exercise the same right? And what | 
greater peril does the prohibition of the slave trade | 
here bring to the institution of slavery, than its | 
rohibition in the States? For myself, I shall not || 
Gs satisfied until slave pens and the slave traffic are | 
banished from the District. That the States have | 
the right to abolish slavery within their jurisdiction | 
cannot be questioned; and has not Congress the 


I might justly || same right within this District? If not, then the || 


retort upon that gentleman, that interest was the | power to abolish it exists nowhere, altho,gh | 


mainspring of southern-aetion in regard to slavery 
—the value of slave property, which they exagger- 
ate to sixteen hundred millions of dollars. That 


Interest and the love of power blinded their eyes |, States, is an argument not to the power, but to the 
to the perception of those great political and moral | discretion of Congress, and as such should receive | 


slavery were abolished in the adjoining States. 1 
The fact that the District was ceded by Virginia’|| 
and Maryland, and that slavery still exists in those || 


truths which press with irresistible force on the || due consideration. And this power ought to be 
minds of the people of New England. But I for- || exercised whenever the abolition of slavery is de- 


bear; the 


of New England do not require |} manded by the people of the District, but with a 
mg to return railing for railing. In cppediiy the dettignl : 


to the interests and wishes of all con- 
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cerned, and by granting a just indemnity to those 
whose interests might thereb Sang se The 
t 


gentleman from North Carolina r. Crincmay]} 


|| called the District “our slaveholding territory.’ 


Sir, it ought to be our neutral territory, where the 
citizen of the South should be fully protected in 
bringing such domestics as his convenience might 


| require, and the citizen of the North not be of- 
|| fended b 


the worst features of slavery. 

Sir, after close attention for months to the dis- 
cussions on this floor, I declare myself at a loss to 
account for the excited feeling, the fervid declama- 
tion and threats of resistance to the Union, in the 
event of the passage of certain measures, which 


| come from many gentlemen and several Legisla- 


tures of the South. I see nothing in the probable, 
or even the attempted action of Congress, to jus« 
tify their professed fears or avowed determina- 
tions. Lam compelled to believe, with the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, {Mr. Sranty,] whose 
independent and manly coarse is deserving all 


| honor, that party defeat has had nota little effect 


in producing this excitement. Gentlemen have 
indeed told us that our present condition was 
owing to the election of a President unpledged 
upon these questions of slavery, and that had Mr, 
Cass been elevated to the chair of State, this agi- 
tation would not have occurred. This might have 
been the case. Under an assurance that any 
measure not acceptable to the South would receive 
a presidential veto, gentlemen might have thought 
that attempts to inflame the minds of their con- 
stituents by charges of northern aggression, and 
threats to dissolve the Union, were unnecessary. 
How marked is the contrast in the action of the 
two great parties of the country! The Whigs 


| were willing to give a cordial support to a south- 


ern candidate and a holder of slaves, with no other 
pledge than his integrity of character and his 


|avowed concurrence with them in views of na- 


tional policy. While the southern Democracy 
(aristocracy would be a more fitting designation) 
have long insisted that no man should receive the 
nomination 6¥ the Democratic party for President, 
until he should first have avowed his subserviency 
to southern views on all questions of slavery. 
This is an aggression to which Democratic freemen 


| ought not, and will not, longer yield. 


In the progress of this debate, gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber have repeatedly charged 
that General Taylor was held up at the North as 
pledged to the Wilmot proviso, and at the South 
as opposed to it, and have insinuated, while they 
would not directly make the charge of duplicity 
against him. Sir, in relation to the section of 
country from which I come, I confidently pro-~ 
nounce the charge to be unfounded. While it was 
argued from the declarations of General Taylor in 
regard to the exercise of the veto power, that he 
would abide by the action of Congress on quea- 
tions of slavery, as on other subjects, no man pre- 
sumed to hazard his reputation by asserting that 
General Taylor was pledged to approve the Wil- 
mot proviso. His course during that excited pres- 
idential canvass needs no vindication. It was 
honorable to him, and deserved the commenda- 
tion of the whole country. Having distinctly de- 
clared his position in relation to the general poli- 
cy of the nation, he wisely and resolutely forbore 
to commit himself either to friends or foes on 


| questions about which sectional feelings were 


known to exist. Hebid neither for northern, west- 
ern, or southern support. I watched his bearing 
during the canvass, with no less interest than du- 
ring those brilliant campaigns which placed him 
so prominently before the American people. I 
saw him firmly withstanding the assaults of a hos- 
tile, and the solicitations of a friendly press—the 
denunciations of foes—the urgency of friends— 
nay,’even the entreaties of those who professed 
that their suffrages depended on his replies. Amid 
such influences he stood firm, like a rock in the 
ocean, resisting alike the breezes of summer and 
the storms of winter. He stood erect in a position 
where great men had fallen. He evinced in this 
crisis a firmness, no less calm and heroic than that 
with which he met the shock ofthe overwhelming 
forces of Santa Anna on the field of Buena Vista. 
He yet stands firm, erect, honest, uncommitted, 
poised on his own integrity of purpose, and no man 
within my knowledge is authorized to say what 
would be the action of the President on the measures 
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| events and opinions, it has become so odious and || Texas boundary*to the Colorado and th 


which now agitate the public mind, farther than his 
oHinions are disclosed in hisofficial papera. And | 
rejnice in the belief that be is firmly fixed in the 
heats of the American people, whe know how to 
appreciate those sterling qualities of manly honesty, 
independent judgment, and devouon to the Union, 
which he brings to their service. 

And now, sir, in closiag, allow me, in imitation 
of the gentleman from North Carolira, [Mr. 
Cumeman,} who advised the Ni rth in relation to 
their dunes, tooffera few words of advice or exhort- 
aon, through you, to the gentlemen of the South. 
Learn to think that there is other property in the 
country deserving legislative protection, besides 
property in men—that there are other interesis 


than the interesta of slavery—that the strength || 


and giory of a Sate consists not in the number of 
ite slaves or the value of its staple products, but 


in ta free and happy population; the development | 


of its resources; the Improvement of its soil; the 


| 
| 





| 


| 


|| theadvantages of the compact, and thenerefuse to | 


|| of which guarantied slavery. 


general diffusion of education, and the general || 


elevation of its people. 


yeur constituents of the unfounded belief that any | 


conaiderable portion of the people of the free 
States desire to violate any of the rights you have 
under the Constitution, or any of its compromises. 


ours, and hail with pleasure the introduction of 
manufactures and the mechanic arts among you, 
and all those improvements which make your con- 
dition like our own, even ‘at the sacrifice of our 
pecuniary profit. Above all, forbear to stake your- 
selves on any doubtful question in antagonism to 
the Union. Beware how you attempt to take éne 


stone from the most glorious fabric of Republican | 


liberty which the wisdom of man has reared. 
And let us ail turn off our thoughts from the un- 
profitable and suicidal subject of disunion, and fix 


them upon the high and glorious destiny which | 


awaits our extended, if uniied, country. 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. V. E. HOWARD, 


OF TEXAS, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Tvespar, June 11, 1859, 


Against the admission of California, and the dis- 
meémberment of Texas. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having 


under consideration the President’s Message in reiation to 
the admission of California— 


Mr. HOWARD said: | 


Nothing, Mr. Chairman, but the deep interest 
which my immediate constituents and the State of 
Texas have in these questions, could induce me to 
claim the attenuoh of the committee at this late 
period of the discussion. The time has at length 
arrived, when the peace and wellare of this coun- 
try require, not a compromise, but justice to the 
South, and an observance of constituuonal re- 


he South demands her constitutional rights, and 


@ just share in the benefits of this Government— || On obvious principles of equity and justice, this 
no other compromise is required, or will secure |! public domain, thus belonging as a common fund 


tranquillity te the country. 


lam. not, sir, about to enter into any abstract || zens of all the States, with their property. 


spedulationa upon the nature and character of sla- 
very. | am copient to treat that institution as it 
was regarded by the fathers of the country who 
framed the Constitution under which we here 
assemble, as an existing relation of society, draw- 
ing to itself certain. fixed, and, in theory, firmly 
established civil and political rights. hat the 
greatest and purest men that the world has ever 
ecen—a Washington, a Franklin, a Hamiliwn, 
and a Madison—guarantied asa right, cannot be 
proved sinful by the latter-day sams of abolition 
and free-sutl, however men may differ as to its 
character in other respects, Nemher shall | so far 
follow the hackneyed examples of bad taste, as to 
pacnepene in om, morons recriminations which 

ave so freely indu in by speakers trou 
all seetions during this a: eae are 
the dignity of the subject, and unworthy of the 
Amerwan Congress, 

Sir, when our forefathers, the men of the Revo- 
lution, foamed the present Conatitution—the great 


charter of American liberty—slavery constituted 
BO objection io tha Uiaien. a3 ine progress of 


: 





Disabuse yourselves and || 


| tion, recognize slavery, and pronounce it legal. 
On the contrary, we regard your prosperity as || 


relation to the resioration of fugitive slaves, has 
| become atead letter, and so, | believe, it is des- | 


sinful in the estimation of any considerable section | 
of this country, that the Government cannot be | 
administered in its original spirit, and the letter of | 
the Constitution complied with, let the fact be pro- | 
claimed, and the legitimate consequences follow. | 
But it is not in candor and honesty to appropriate | 
abide by its obligations and express. stipulations; | 
the performance, like the benefits, must be mutual | 
by all the contracting parties. 

It cannot be disguised, that attachment and loy- | 


|| alty to the Constitution are, in some sections of | 


the Union, greatly weakened, and in danger of be- 
ing entirely destroyed. During the present session | 
of Congress, petitions have Leen presented from 


| free States asking for a dissoluuon of the Union, || 
| on the ground that the petitioners could not con- | 


scientiously remain in a Union, the Constitution 
A very considera- 
ble party openly take the ground, that the Consti- | 


tution is opposed to the divine law in this respect, || 


and must yield to this néw rule of political faith, 
God, for the Scriptures, as well as the Constitu- | 


It was satisfactory to hear this disreputable doc- 


|| trine denounced by the distinguished member from | 
| New York, [Mr. Duer,] as well as by the eloquent | 
|member from Massachusetis, (Mr. Winrnrop,] 
| although the value of their reprobation was very | 
| much weakened by certain phrases which they let | 
| fall about habeas corpus and jury trial. 
| be necessary to remind gentiemen, as intelligent | 


lt cannot | 


as they are, that the diflerence between one who | 


| openly and boldly sets the Constitution at defiance, || 
| and one who admits its obligation, yet evades it 
| by dexterous legislative devices, as to the remedy, 


|| it beyond doubt. 
|| tis a novel revelatioW, and above the word of | 


California, giving to the State of Calit, Gulf of 


Orn 
balance of the country. This would fix a 
tutions of the whole Mexican acquisition ® 
leave no further territory for the Wilmo: ne 
and the legislation of Congress. -_ 
If there cannot be a division of the country, the 
| the Mexican law ought to be formally repealed, 
| This would not be an establishment of slavery 
but would leave the question to stand merely upon 
| the Constitution and non-intervention. Convress 
| has no power to destroy property, or exclude it * 
from a territory; but it may remove obstructions 
and obstacles. If there be any Mexican law ex. 
cluding the manufactures or mechanic arts of the 
| North,or the slave property of the South, it is the 
daty of Congress to repeal those laws. | might 
go further, as a question of right, and maintain 
| that there isa broad and obvious distinction te. 
| tween the power to create} or establish a species of 
property, and the power to destroy. 

Congress ought to settle this matter, and place 
The inclination of my own 
mind is, that the Mexican law in relation to slavery 
is superseded by the Constitution; yet it is a 


‘| question in contest, and, as long as it remains jn 


that condition, no one will think of taking slaves 
into these Territories. No prudent lawyer would 
advise his client to that course; hew, then, can he 
consistently vote for any settlement which does 
not secure the right, and place the emigrant beyond 
the harassment of vexatious lawsuits in relation to 
this species of property? The present cond\\ion 
of the law is the subject of too much uncerta\ uty 
to. be a safe"property rule. it will prevent the 
emigration of slaveholdérs, and, in its practical re- 
sults, exclude the South from any fair partition in 
the advantages of the common ‘Territories. Let 





is scarcely worthy the consideration of the casuist. | there be a removal of all obstructions, in the shape 
The truth is, Mr. Chairman, the Constitutiog, in || of Mexican jaws, or an acknowledgment of the 


tined to remain, ‘This condiuon of things is cal- | 


|| culated to awaken the most lively apprehensions. | 


The whole foundation of the American theory of | 
| government is the respect and attachment of the | 


| people for their written consulutions. 


| cease, the representative republican system of gov- 


| ernment is at an end. 


i 


| tures, prohibiting the restoration of fugitive slaves, 
| opposed, as they are, to the Constituuon, the law | 
| of Congress, and the decisions of the Supreme 


| 


quran and official oaths for their support. |; 


If the people of this coun | 
try vnce embrace the opinion that there is a divine , 
law, or any other rule of government, above the | 
sancuons of the Constitution, and the obligations 


follow. : 
INo one can read the acts of certain State Legisla- | 


Court, without feeling his pride as an American 
ciuzen humbied in the dust. 

After the close of a brilliant war, the Govern- 
ment acquired, by treaty of cession, an extensive 
and valuable country from Mexico. This acqui- 
sition was the result of common blood and treus- 
ure, freely expended by all sections of the Union. 


to the whole country, ought to be open to the citi- 
if there 


is such a difference between the institutions and 1 by the debates of the Califurnia convention, on 


property of the slave and non-slave States, as to 
make a common occupation by their citizens re- 
pugnant to the interests or feelings of those emi- 
graung from different sections, or inexpedient for 
any reason, then the time-honored principle of a 
division of estate, by proprietors who cannot agree 
to occupy in common, should at once be the rule, 
of adjustment. If it canriot be occupied in com- 
mon, the territory should be divided by some equi- 
table line of paruvion, 

1 am not wedded to any particular line of divis- 
ion. Lam free to say that, wwelve months ago, 
1 would not have voted for the Missouri compro- 
mise line; but the active intervention of the Ex- 





ecutive and others in the affairs of California, and 


which will be continued as to the other Territo- 


ries if this question is left open, render a setile- 
ment, even by this line, desirable at the present 
time. é woold i nities en division of the Ter- 
ritory by parallels o gitude, and would prefer 
i bill of ( 


the honorable member from Maryland, 
Mr. McLans,) which proposes to extend the 


W hen they || 


right on one side of a given line. 


THE ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 

The first measure of the series is the admission 
| of California as a State, with her constitutional 
| boundaries and inhibiuon of slavery. ‘This action 
in California by a handful of men excludes the 
| South from the whole Pacific coast, ‘running 
| through some ten degrees of jatitude, and embra- 
| cing tne whole Paciiic country of any real value. 
| Lhe justice of permitting a few persons thus to 
| monopolize an empire, which they cannot occupy, 


A || to the expulsion of f of } 
| of an oath, an end of republican forms wail soon | aes ene ne 


1 
i} 


Union, caunot readily be apprehended. Within 
reasonavie and legitumate boundaries, first ascer- 
tained, the people of a ‘Territory, when forming a 
State, have a right to preseribe their own domestic 
insuituuons; but a few men or inhabitants have no 
right or power to monopolize large tracts of the 
public domain for an mdefinite period of time, 
which they cannot enjoy, and encumber it with 
their @olitical instttuuions. Such a course of action 
is alike forbidden by justice and the Constitution. 
in the case of Calitornia, it is particularly odious 
to the States it was aimed at, from the fact that it 
was accomplisiied through the instrumentality of 
political agitations, and the interference of Execu- 
uve agents and emissaries. | know this has been 
denied, and | donot now mention thesubject with 
any other view than to produce the proof, furnished 





| a proposition to extend her boundaries to the line 
| ot New Mexico for the purpose of excluding sla- 
very in all that vast region. 


“Mr. Suexwoov. The gentleman, (Mr. McCarver,) 
says be is in favor Of a permanent boundary. How is he 
goimg to geta oe boundary by dug it upon te 
Sierra Nevadar is he sure that Congress will net cul us 
off on the sOuth? Li the geutieman has thatassurauce trom 
a majority of the members of Congress, | should like to sce 
it. Lhope he will produce it. iu my oprmon, if @ mayority 
of Congress are determined to settle tie queriion Of slavery, 
wee give us the whole territory. Af it is objected to 
by Mr. Calhoun, or any other gendeuran wie is bn favor of 
slavery over a purt of California, it will be Answerd that It 
is too expensive to establish a territorial government oo 
the eastern side of the Sieragevada 5 tat uhat territory 
is fOr the most part a desert waste, and may rest wil 
Califoruia as a part of the Siaie, without bei 
to the peuple of Californm; but that it wou 
burden in thirty or tory 


eapensive 
be quite @ 
yal an antual expense to the 


eer 


‘Treasury of the Uniied 
w venti  wcdmis- 
the to New 


sand ¢ $ & year—a. 
sion , Y 


they may cut we dowa 10 Whe Bisa Nevads- 
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a cut ourselves down now, gentlemen on the other side 
A at say we have acted very foolishly in not embracing the 
waele territory, and thas throwing out of the councils of 


ue nate 


~~ Confederacy—a new starin the galaxy of stars—we 


shall always, I trust, have the same desire to keep the 
Union together—to preserve iLin spirit and substance—as 
we ind When we were residents of the older States. 

«Mr. Senpce. I feet under some obligation to repeat a 
conversation which bas a direct bearing upon this matter. 
There is a distinguished member of Congress, who holds 
jis seat from one Of the States of the Union, now in Cali- 
fornia. With a desire to obtain all the information possi - 
bie in relation to the state of things on the other side of 
the mountains, L asked him what was the desire of the 
copie in Congress 5 { ohserved to him that it was not the 
desire of the people of California to take a larger boundary 
than the Sierra Nevada, and that we would prefer not em- 
bracing Within our limits this desert waste to the east™ His 
reply «as, * for God’s sake leave us no territory to legislate 
yon in Congress.’ He went on to state, then, that the 
great object in our formation of a State government was to 
avoid (urther legislation. There would be no question as 
to our admission by adopting this course ; and that all sub- 
‘ects of minor ynportance could afterwards be settled. I 
think it my duty to impart this information to the conven- 


tion. The conversation took place between Mr. Thomas | 
_ Butler King and myself. 


«Mr. Borrs. I have remarked it as a singular fact, that 
we have reports daily, and almost hourly, of some import- 


ant information that has been received from some particu- | 


lar source; Jeters that have arrived, conversations that 
have occurred ; something that some gentleman bas heard 
Mr. Thomas Butler King say. Now, sir, I take it that Mr. 
Thomas Butler King, nor no other single individual, is the 
exponent of the wishes of the Congress of the United 
Siaies. He is but one man on the floor of that Congress. 
He gives but one vote, and that vote itis notin his power 
to give whilst he remains in the State of California. No, 
sir, not even that vote, either direetly himself, or indirectly 
through his friend upon this floor. Sir, [take it that it Mr. 
Thomas Butler King did know, and had a right to tell us 
what were the opinions of the Congress of the United 
States, it would be for us to consider rather what our own 
opinions are, than those of Congress, upon this subject. 
Therefore, Lexelude the whole testimony as totally irrele- 
vant to this matter.?? 


Thus, it seems, that the opinions and discourse 
of Mr. King, if not that of others, did influence 
and control the action of the California convention 
upon this moat delicate subject. 

lv is a great mistake to suppose that the highest 
interests of California require her immediate ad- 
mission into the Unien. It has been announced 
in the other wing of the Capitol, that this new 
State must for a ume be supported by the Federal 
Treasury, having no revenue of her own. It is 
the first instance of such a pretension, and is of 


eevilexample. States ought never to be dependent 


on the Federal Treasury. 

kf the report of Mr. Jones be correct, that there 
never was a surveyor in California, then it is true 
that there is not a complete title in that country; 
for it is & notorious fact, that in no part of Spain 
or Mexico did the final title issue, until after 
survey and juilicial possession. All these titles, 
on this statement, are inchoate, and must depend 
for validity on the future legislation of Con- 
gress. If the statements of Mr. Jones are ac- 
curate, there is not’ a title in California that will 
sustain an action of ejectment. They are not 
legal titles, but mere equities, requiring the action 
of Congress, which in good faith their owners 
are entitled to demand. The interests of Cali- 
fornia require legislative action on these sub- 
jects far more than present admission into this 

nion. 

Whatever may be the difference of opinion as to 
the extent of the power of Congress over the mu- 
nicipal. and internal affairs of a territory when or* 
ganized, there can be no well-founded doubt that 
the right to authorize a State or territorial govern- 
ment is exclusively in Congress. Until the terri- 
tory becomes a State, the right to govern is in the 
United States, and not in the people who happen 
to be present or located on-the public domain. In 
the case of Florida, the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared, that “ perhaps the power 
of governing a territory belonging to the United 
States, which has not, by becoming a State, ac- 
quired the-means of self-government, may result 
necess from the facts that it is not within the 
Jurisdiction of any particular State, and is. within 
the power and jurisdiction of the United States. 
The riglit w govern may be the inevitable conse- 
quence.of the right to acquire territory. Which- 
ever may be the source whence the power is de- 
wie possession of it is wnquestioned.”’—(1 Pe- 


| do not admit that under this power Congress 
has any authority to destroy private property. 








the subject of all the difficulty. If we are ad- || 
into the Union, aud become a constituent part ofthe | 


| 
| 
j 

















Admission of California—Mr. Howard. Ho. or Reps. 








This cannot be done either in the States or Terri- ‘ vide for the wants of a country so peculiarly situ- 
tories by the Federal Government, because it is ‘ated, and of a population which is augmenting 
restrained by the Constitution. By express pro- ‘ with such unprecedented rapidity,” 

vision of the Constitution, it may take private If such action is authorized by the Conatitu- 
property for public use, first making compensation | tion of the United States, what becomes of the 


| therefag. It has no power to take or destroy pri- | doctrine of the Supreme Court, that the right to 


vate property to promote any general purposes of govern the terriiories is in the United States? [ 
public good, or any real or mistaken views of ha- |, think it quite demonstrable, as a legal proposition, 
man philanthropy. The Federal Government has _ that this action in California is hot merely irregu- 
né such mission. In the territories, Congress lar, but that she cannot be admiuted into the Union, 
may remove obstacles to the enjoyment of prop- under her present constitution, without another 
erty, by giving remedies and salutary police regu- convention authorized by Congress. I should re- 
lations, but it can neither exclude nor destroy it. | joice to see this action had, the slavery question 
The Federal Legislature is limited in its exercise | settled, the limits of California adjusted, and her 
pawn over property. Congress having in it- || worthy representatives admitted to their seats. 

self n 


0 authority to exclude or destroy property L proceed to state some of the objections to the 
in the territories, can delegate no such power present admission of that State. 
to the territorial legislatures. It cannot confer The Constitution of the United States declares, 


that on another which it does not possess itself. | that ** new States may be admitted by Congress 


| Ifa territory is within the power and jurisdiction | into the Union.’? Now, what is a Stauie, in 


| 
| 
' 


| 


of the United States, it is exclusively so until it || the sense contemplated by the Constitution of 
acquires a new sovereign; and this cannot ve done | the United States? If Cuba, without any previous 
unless admitted as a State into the Union. How | sanction of Congress, were to present herself here 
can there constitutionally be a State on the public |, with a constituuon ready formed, would she be a 
domain within the limits of the United States, and State which could legally be admitted into the 
yet outside of the Union, and beyond the control | Union? It seems to me that the previous assent 
of this Government? The idea is a solecism,a of Congress would be necessary to the creation of 
contradiction in terms. Itis not a Siate,inthe a State out of a foreign country, which had not 
American sense, for any purpose, until it is em> | been under the laws of the Federal Government 


|| braced by the Union. As the powertoadmitnew — by virtue of territorial organizauon. 


| States is entirely with Congress, there is no other The case of Texas has been cited as furnishing 
| tribunal which can afthorize a government to be | a precedent for a different rule of action; but Ke 
| formed with a constitujion preparatory to its ad- | authority is clearly the other way. By the joint 


| eignty of the territories must either reside in this | 


| mission into the Union as a State. The sover- || resolution of annexation, Congress gave consent 
that Texas might be erected into a Stale, in order 


| Government or the people of the States. If such’! to its admission into the Union, by means of « 


| were not the case, it would be in abeyance, until | convention of delegates chosen by the people. 


|| & territory acquired by the United States was | This convention was assembled, and the constitu- 


| peopled. The Supreme Court has decided that | tion formed by authority of the Congress of the 


|| an acquisition of territory is also an acquisition | United States, as well as by the legislative depart- 
|| of the sovereignty over it. If this be so, it ean- | mentof tie Republic of Texas. As the first ad- 
| not be a divided sovereignty, partly in the Uni- | mission of a foreign State into the Union, itis a 
| ted States and partly in the people of ihe terri- | strong precedent to prove the necessity of a pre- 


| tory. It resides exclusively in the United States, | vious consent in order to legalise the preparatory 
| and no government erected in the territories, in | action of forming a government which is to enter 
time of peace, can have a legal existence, unless || the Unionasa S.ate. Obviously, no foreign Gov- 
| it has been established or authorized by Con- | ernment has a right to proceed to the election of 
| gress. | Senators and Representatives until its admission 
| Previous to the call of the convention at Mon-  intothe Union. No political organization has any 
terey, there was a provisional government in Cal- || warrant for this until it is inside of the Union; for 
ifornia, organized by the authority of the United | it is by virtue of the Federal Constuuuon, as weil 
States during war, and which was continued after || as of the membership of the Union, thata State 
meee ‘ey the consent of the Executive of the || bas this privilege. 
nited States. It wasa government of necessity, The admission of Vermont, Kentucky, and 
with a legal commencement, which could not be Maine, are not exceptions to this rule, inasmuch 
| eepesneda without the authority of Congress. It || as they were formed out of preéxisting States; 
| has been destroyed by an illegal and revolutiona- || and, in that case, the Constituuon contemplates 
| ry, movement, without the authority of the United || that the initiatory step shall be taken by the old 


|| States constitutionally expressed. The action of || Siates, and that the approbation of Congress 


| General Riley, uader which the convention was | should follow; which, in their admission, was the 

| assembled which framed the present constitution || course pursued, the respective laws of admission 

| of California, has been disavowed by the Secreta- || defining their boundaries, 

| ries of State and War of the last Administration, | [tis worthy of observation, that in no case has 
the only officers from whom an order could have || a State been admitted without the previous con- 
proceeded to sanction his course. The conven- |) sent of Congress to form a constuution and State 


tion had not even the merit of a spontaneous revo- | Government, unless such State had previously 


lutionary movement proceeding from the people. | been in the condiuon of a territory, and bad her 
It had us origin in the proclamation or military | boundaries defined by an act of Congress during 


order of General Riley, of the 3.1 of June, 1849. | her territorial pupilage. It 1s difficult to perceive 


By this order he called a convention, fixed the | how, on principle, 1 could otherwise be done. A 
number of delegates, and the boundaries of dis- || State must have identity, to which definite bound- 
tricts. Thus were the highest attributes of sov- | aries are indispensable. These boundaries must 
ereignty arrogated by this military commandant, || be established by the United States, if the Siate is 
at a remote. position, in open violation of law and | carved out of the public domain. Who but the 
the Constitution. | proprietor can set up the limits of his own estate, 
Although the convention which framed the con- | when he parts with a portion of it? The Unned 
stitution of California was convened by General | States have clearly the right to say where shall be 
Riley without Executive orders, he states in a | the limits of a new State to be erected out of its 
proclamation of 22d of June, that it was confirmed | own territory or domain. Naturally, before any 
by. instructions uently received by the | political community enters on any portion of this 
steamer “ Panama.” Thus was this convention || domain to erect it intoa State, the consent of Con- 
| assembled, contrary to law and the Constitution; || gress should be had; and, asa general course of 
and to the unauthorized government which it pro- || legislation, such has been the practice of the Gare 
vided, was delivered over the then existing gov- | ernment, The late treaty with Mexico evidey 
ernment of California by General Riley, with the | contemplates thatthe Congress of the United States 
remarkable declaration that “whatever may be will move first in this matter; and that, until it 
‘ the legalfobjections to putting, into operation a | does act, these territories will be governed by the 
* State government previous to its being acknow!l- | authority of the United States. As to the time 
‘ edged or approved by Congress, these objections _ and method of admission, the language of the 
* must yield to the ebvious necessities of the case; treaty is peculiar, and quite diflereot from the pros 
‘ for the powers of the existing government are too | visions by which we acquired Louisiana ani 
‘limited, and its organization too imperfect, to pro- |, Florida. 
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The treaty with France of 1803, for the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana, provides that “ the inhabitants 
‘of the ceded territory shall be incorporated into 
* the union of the United States, and admitteed, as 


* soon as possible, accordiug to the principles of | 


‘the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all 


‘ihe rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens | 


‘ of the United States.” 
In the treaty with Spain of 1819, it was declared 


that the inhabitants of Florida “ shall be incorpo- || 
* rated in the union of the United States as soon as | 


‘may be, consisient with the principles of the 


‘ Federal Constitution, and admitted to the enjoy- || fornia, who have been forced to come to this territory, on | 


‘ment of all the privileges, rights, and immunities 
* of the citizena of the United States.’’ 
The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo declares, that 


‘* Mexicans who, in the territory aforesaid, shall | 


* not preserve the character of citizens of the Mex- 
‘ican Republic, conformably with what is stipu- 
* lated in the preceding article, shall be incorporated 
‘into the union of the United States, and be ad- 


‘and, in the mean time, shall be maintained and 
* protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty 


‘and property, and secured in the free exercise of | 


* their religion without restraint.”’ 
Here Congress is given a wide discretion by 


the treaty, which is the law of the case, unless it || 


can be shown that it conflicts with the Constitu- 
tion. Congress is made by the treaty the exclusive 
judge of the proper time for the admission of these 
people into the Union. It is a fair inference from 


the language used that the commissioners contem- || 


placed that Congress would say to them when the 
proper time for admission had arrived. It was 
not the people of the ceded territory, but Con- 
gress, who were to judge of this matter. The 
reason for this provision must occur to every one. 


At the period of the negotiation of this treaty the || 


mines of California were unknown; the mass of 


the population were Mexicans and pueblo Indians, | 


and they were to have a year to determine their 
citizenship. It was a very unpromising material 
out of which to form American citizens, capable 
of working our representative system. Mr. Trist 
knew their character well, and hence the provision 
in the treaty which gave to Congress unlimited 
control over the time of their incorporation into 
the Union, and made the previous action of Con- 
gress a condition precedent to their formation of 

tates in order toan admission into the Union. It 
is obvious, from the language employed in the 
treaty, that the commissioners contemplated a ter- 
ritorial government for these countries previous to 
their admission into the Union. Until admitted 
into the Union, the treaty expressly guaranties to 
these people their liberty, property, and religion, 
which shows that an intermediate territorial gov- 
ernment was contemplated by the commissioners. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the 
legal difficulty of the want of previous assent of 
Congress to the formation of this State could be 
cured by subsequent legislation, still there is 
another defect which is radical, and goes to the 
nullity of the very basis of the California constitu- 
tion. The delegates who formed the constitution 
itself were not elected by citizens of the United 
States with a legal and fixed domicil in California, 


and a large portion of those who voted for its rati- | 


ficayion were laboring under the same disability. 
The Constitution of the United States, wherever it 
speeks of federal numbers, looks to citizenship 
and domicil. The citizens of one State cannot be 
enumerated in another. Citizens domiciled in one 
State cannot vote for members of Congress in 


another. To maintain the. reverse would be to | 


overthrow the entire representative theory of the 
Government, and destroy the State system. The 
people uf Ohio have no power, under the Consti- 
tugjon, to permit the citizens of Kentucky to be 
ent merated or vote for President or members of 
Congress in that State. If they had this power, 
the federal slave basis could be transferred to the 
free Statea, and the same federal numbers tounted 
in different States. The exercise of the right of 
suffrage touching federal rights, under our system, 
cannot be separated from domicil. People domi- 
ciled im the States have no right under the Conati- 


tution to participate in the formation of a govern- | 


- 


Admission of California—Mr. Howard. 
| 


| 


| ment fora new State in one of the territories of | in a place far some time. A. B. is 


NOW a resi 


this Union, or to vote for members of Congress to || of London:” Judge Story informs us that 


| are fixed in and pertain to another jurisdiction. 
| That the action of California violated the law and 


| the following provisions established by the procla- 
|, mation of General Riley, on the 3d of June, 
i 1849: 
“ Every free male citizen of the United States and of 
| Upper California, twenty-one years of age, and actually 
resident in the district where the vote is offered, will be en- 
titled to the right of suffrage. All citizens of Lower Cali- 
i 
| troops during the recent war with Mexico, should also be 
|| allowed to vote in the district where they actual! ? 
| In the first place, this proclamation is a direct 
|| violation of the laws of naturalization of the United 
| States. Those citizens of Lower California who 
had been forced to remove because they had as- 





naturalized, nor were they embraced in ie pro- 
visions of the treaty of Hidalgo. Under the laws 
of Congress on this subject, they were aliens, and 
yet they have been permitted to vote and aid in 
| excluding the South from this rich and common 
|| heritage of the Union. The next objection is, that 


|| gates, citizenship in California is not required, but 
|| mere residence. 
With the exception of the admission of the new 
States formed out of older States, and the case of 
| Texas previous to admission, there has always 
} been an act of Congress for the territory, fixing 
|| boundaries, and regulating the right of suffrage. 
At the time the convention was called at Mon- 
|| terey, there was no law of suffrage existing in 
1 Calitornia. The Mexican law, which fixed ma- 
] jority at twenty-five years of age, and was in other 
| respects greatly restricted, was not pretended to be 
|| followed by General Riley. The reason must be 
obvious. Asa purely political regulation, deter- 
mining the relation between the citizen and his 
Government, according to the writers on interna- 
|| tonal law, as well as the English and American 
|| decisions, this rule ceased on the transfer of Cali- 
| fornia to the United States. The language of the 


} Supreme Court of the United States is: ** The | 


|| *same act which transfers their country, transfers 
| ‘ the allegiance of those who remain in it; and the 


‘law, which may be denominated political, is ne- | 


| * cessarily changed, although that which regulates 
|*the intercourse and general conduct of individs 
|| uals remains in force until altered by the newly- 
|| ‘created power of the State.”” 

|| The right of suffrage is not a natural right; it is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


|| & positive institution of society, confided to a cer- | 


|| tain portion of its members for the good of all. 
|| The power to regulate it was usurped by the proc- 
|| lamation of General Riley, and was an abuse of 
authority without a parallel in the history of this 
| Government. The convention appears to have 
|| been aware of this defect in the very basis of their 
|| proceedings, for the constitution which they framed 

declares the qualification of voters, and provides 


| * first general election under this constitution, and 
| “on the question of the adoption thereof.” Thus 
| no domicil was required to vote for the adoption 
| of this constitution; nothing but simple residence 
‘| on the day of election. I maintain that no one 


| has a right to yote on the organization of a State, 


to exclude the South and southern property from 
|| one of the territories by erecting it into a State or- 
ganization. That can be effected only by citizens 
of the territory actually domiciled, who are form- 





| represent it. Their political rights, in this respect, | 


| the Constitution in this respect, is evideht from || 


| account of having rendered assistance to the American | 


|| sisted the United States troops, were not thereby | 
* mitted at the proper time (to be judged of by the | 
* Congress of the United States) to the enjoyment | 
‘ of all the rights of citizens of the United States, | 
* according to the principles of the Constitution; | 


for citizens of the United States to vote for dele- || 


|| that * every citizen of Califorgia, declared a legal | 
| * voter by this constitution, and every citizen of | 
|| *the United States, a resident of this State on the | 
|| * day of election, shall be entitled to vote at the | 


“Two things must concur to constitute domiciy. fi 
|| residence ; and secondly, intention of making it the at 
|| the er There must be the fact and the intent,» « 
|| Tf, therefore, a person leaves his home for tem 

|| pu es, but with an intention to return to it, this cha 

I of place is not in Jaw a change of domicil, * * « ee 
|| for it is not the mere act of inhabitancy in a place which 
|| makes it the domicil, butit is the fact, coupled with the ; 

I] tention of remaining; there must be animo manend. 
|| (Story on Oonflict, 42.) - 
|| ‘A person who is a native citizen of one State neve 
censes to be acitizen thereof until he has acquired a mn 
| citizenship else where.””—(Story on Constitution, 565.) 

If persons merely resident in a State on the da 

| of the adoption of a constitution are allowed jp 
|| vote, it follows that strangers who do not inteng 
_ to make it their permanent abode, may contro| jj, 
'| institutions and policy. Under such a rule of sy. 
'| frage, the citizens of other States on the day of 
| election might be brought into the new State jp 


it 
| 


|| sufficient numbers, and for the express purpose of 
|| controlling its domestic policy. The injustice ang 
| illegality of excluding the South from the territo. « 
| ries by such a course of proceeding under the pre. 
|| tence that it was a State action, or people of a ter. 
|| ritory settling the question of slavery for them. 
, selves, is too manifest for disputation. 

| ‘There can be no validity in the action of a con. 
| vention, the delegates to which were chosen, and 
whose constitution was adopted, by voters who 
| were not citizens of, or domiciliated in the State, 
1 undertake to say, that where citizenship was ne. 
|| cessary to the jurisdiction of a court in California, 
,| not one fourth of the voters for this constitution 
|| could have maintained a suit in the judicial triby. 
‘/nals. It is doubtful whether this portion were 
| there for the purpose of making it their home, and 
|| without this intent, as the jurists prove, they could 
not acquire a domicil. They were there tempo- 
| rarily to dig gold, and with the intent to return as 
|| soon as they had collected a certain quantity of 
|| the glittering dust. .It is no answer, in a legal 
|, sense, that many would change this view; the in. 
|| tent to remain was necessary to domicil and citi. 
‘| zenship. Without this intention, they had no 
|| right to participate im the formation of a State gov- 
||ernment, and to prescribe institutions to those 
who were really resident citizens of the country. 
|| Under the rule of their constitution, citizens of 
other States might have voted 6n the adoption of 
the constitution on the day they arrived in San 
Francisco, and departed for their homes on the 
following morning. 

Sir, it is not true that this constitution here pre- 
sented was formed by the people of California. It 
|| is not their sense. It is the work of aliens, and 
|| the citizens of other States of the Union, without 
domicil or citizenship in California. It was a 
|| usurpation of political rights clearly opposed to 
| the principles of the Federal Constitution and the 
| spiritof our Government. It is well known that 
|| the great mass of the real citizens of California, 
who were made so by the treaty, or had made 
themselves such by residence, were entirely over- 
|| slaughed by this action of adventurers and stran- 
gers. The great majority of the citizens resided 
south of 36° 30’, and were unanimous in favor of 
a territorial government. Their wishes were over- 
| ruled and defeated by a horde of new-comers, 
| the men of a day, whose baggage had scarcely 

‘been transferred from the shipping to the shore. 
|| It is notorious that the south of that 
|| line were, in the , indaced to vote for the 

nization only to free themselves from 








State o 
present difficulty, and under assurances that it 


unless he is domiciled within the territory at the | waa the only hope of civil government. Since the 
|| time. I deny the right of strangers and denizens | agitation here, a portion of them have reiterated 


their choice for a territorial government. 

Bat, sir, such as the population was, the num- 
ber, at the time of the formation of the constitu- 
tion, was not enough to entitle them to a State 


ing a State government under which they are to || governmunt. 


live. It is not the province of foreigners and | 
strangers without domicil, or any intention of a || at Monterey, as to the 


rmanent residence, who, in contemplation of 
aw, still retain their former legal domicil, and 
have acquired no other. For the rule of law is 
well settled, that the domicil of origin obtains until 
a new one is acquired, and it cannot be acquired | 
without an actual change, and an intention to 
abandon the former domicil and acquire another. 

Resident is defined: ‘* One who resides or dwella | 


The statement of T. O. Larkin, esq., nawy agent 
population of California, |s 
blished in the American Quarterly — and 

agazine. ‘* The lation of California in 
July, 1846, was about n thousand, exclusive 
of Indians; in July, 1849, it is about thirty-five 
to forty thousand.” . ; 

The number of inhabitants in a territory to en- 
title it, under the Constitution, to a- member of 
Congress and to admission under the present fed- 


tee i, ii, ee in ‘Se 
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eral basis, is 70,680. Before a State can be ad- 
mitted, or & State government legally formed, it 
must have this number. It cannot form a State 
overnment and then await for the steamboat to 
bring in the population. If a territory could do 
this, the one hundred who first arrived in a terri- 
tory might form a State government that would 
control its institutions and give them a lasting 
character. 5 Ley 

There is an insurmountable objection to the 
admission of California under the present consti- 
ytion, which has been urged with great ability in 
another place. It _is the absence in her constitu- 
tion of the recognition of the title of the United 
States to the public domain within her limits, and 
the want of a compact not to interfere with the 
primary disposition of the soil. The usage of the 
Government demands such a provision. It is the 
exercise of a high sovereign power, and cannot be 
had without the call of another convention, be- 
cause the present constitution of California does 
not confer it upon the legislature. Without such 
a stipulation, the United States cannot preserve 
any tile to the public landsandmines of Califor- 
nia. The title of one Government to lands within 
another, is inconsistent with the sovereignty of | 
the later, and can only be maintained, with the 
consent of the State, in the nature of a compact. 
Such has been the uniform construction of Con- 
gress, of our Constitution, and system of State 
sovereignties, in regard to this complex subject. 
This object cannot be secured by the simple legis- 
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dition of the foreign and hostile tribes of Indians 


Admission of California— Mr. Howard. 


The Senate bill declares, that all that portion of | 
the territory of the United States acquired from | now roaming over northern and western Texas. 
Mexico by the treaty, concluded 24 February, | In relation to the people of New Mexico proper, 
1848, and not included within the limits of the || which is now situated on the west bank of the Rio 
State of California, nor within the limits of the | Grande, the provisions of the treaty with Mexico 
Territory of Utah, as prescribed in this act, be | are complied with if they are admitted into the 
and the same is hereby erected into a temporary || Union in any state. They have no claims to 
government, by the name of “The Territory of || their ancient limits, any more than had the people 
New Mexico,”’ with a provision that Congress || of Louisiana. But this bill transfers territory to 
may hereafter divide it into two States. || them on the south and east, not embraced within 

his bill is accompanied by a report, with the || the legal limits of New Mexico, as it existed under 
following statement: ‘‘ The committee beg leave | Mexican rule. 
* next to report on the subject of the northern and Up to the present time, the action of all the de- 
* western boundary of Texas. On that question a | partments of this Government has admitted the 
* great diversity of opinion has prevailed. Accord- || claim of Texas to the Rio Grande in its fullest ex- 
‘ing to one view of it, the western limit of Texas || tent. Individuals, a few members of Congress, 
‘ was the Nueces; according to another, itextended || have denied our title; but the Government never 
‘to the Rio Grande, and stretched from its mouth || has taken that position. This compromise bill, if 
‘to its source.”” The report then states, that the || passed, would assert, for the first time, by this 


























committee had agreed on an amicable adjustment |. 
with the following boundary: “The northern | 
‘ boundary of said State shall be as follows: be- 
* ginning at on the Rio del Norte, commonly called || 
‘ El Paso, and running up that river twenty miles, | 
* measured by a straight line thereon, and thence | 
‘eastwardly to a point where the one hundredth 
‘ degree of west longitude crosses Red river, being 
‘the southwest angle in the line designated be- | 
‘tween the United States and Mexico, and the 
‘same angle in the line of the territory set apart 
‘for the Indians by the United States.” 

In the first place, the bill and report, taken to- || 


lation of Congress. it must have the form and || gether, throw discredit and doubt upon the whole | 


sanction of a compact, which can be consummated 
only by the assent of California. 

Since the constitution of California must return 
to the people for further action and new and im- | 
portant provisions, it becomes the duty of Con- 
gress to adjust her boundary and curtail the vast 
extent of this Pacific empire. There is great dan- 
ger in permitting one State to engross all the ports | 
on the Pacific, especially when the remoteness and 
isolated condition of that country is considered. 
To say nothing of the political hazard to our sys- 
tem, arising from combinatiohis among large and 
disproportionate States, California, with her vast 
limits, presents other subjects of serious apprehen- 
sion. She will be tempted to a separate existence 
by the wide extent and productiveness of her 
mines—by the still richer treasures that wiil flow 
from Eastgrn and Indian commerce. From ail 
these causes we may look for hostility to the 
revenue and commercial system of the Union. 
All the great commercial ports of the Pacific 
should not be left under one local jurisdiction. | 
San Diego and San Francisco ought to be in dif- 
ferent States, for many and cogent reasons of 
policy. in the progress of eventS, the Govern- 
ment of the Union will have slight hold upon that 
extensive and isolated region, with its great mines 
and western trade, if the country is all embraced 
by one State government. It is our policy to 
strengthen the bands of the Union there by the 
erection of two or more States, the multiplication of 
seaports, and the creation of commercial rivalries. 
If you admit Calfornia with her present limits, the 
bay of San Franeisco will engross nearly the 
whole of the foreign and domestic trade of the 
Pacific. 

it is apparent, from the report of Mr. King, that 
the country $s much more agricultural 
poe than is generally supposed. Its mines will 

ll the country rapidly with a large population— 
@ population composed, in a considerable degree, 
of foreigners, with very little sympathy with our 
own Government. It is not the part of wisdom to 
organize this State in such a manner as to tempt 
its inhabitants with the advantages of a separate 
poe existence, independent of the American 

nion. 





: THE DISMEMBERMENT oe ae me 
no ing the compromise of Mr. Clay, in its 
preset chaps, I desire to speak of tha, illustrious 
statesman with all respect. By his lofty patriotism 
and great intellectual exertions, during ron 
session of Congress, he has shown himself, what 
he has been often termed, the Chatham of Amer- 
ica. But l am constrained to say, that the pro- 
visions of his bill in relation to Texas are totally 
inadmissible as a southern measure, glaringly un- 
just to that State, and destructive to her highest in- 
terest, to her security and prosperity asaslave State. 


| for a considerable period, under the quiet jurisdic- | 











western boundary of ‘Texas. They cast doubt | 
upon a portion of the line which is, and hus been 


tion of the officers: and government of Texas, | 
from the mouth of the Rio Grande to El Paso. 
The Senate bill, it will be perceived, pushes a 
free line, down into the immediate vicinity of El 
Paso, on thé great military road from the coast of 
Texas to the Pacific. lt opens a highway for our 
slaves into New Mexico, Utah, and California, 
with every means and facility for escape from the 
frontiers. Such a line cannot fail to render slave || 
property in western and northern Texas, and es- 
pecially on Red river, insecure, and seriously af- || 
fect its value. The salubrious climate, rich soil, | 
and productions of Texas, together with cheap || 
lands, invite emigration, and offer great induce- 
ments to the planter. Her capacities for produc- || 
ing sugar and cotton are almost incalculable. She |) 
must receive a Jarge portion of the negroes of the | 
more northern slave States, unless emigration is 
retarded by an unjust and, to the South, unwise 
adjustment of this subject. If Texas is true to her 
own interests, she never will consent to such a 
bourdary, when the resolutions of annexation || 
guaranty slavery to new States to be formed out || 


| of her territory south of 36° 30’ north latitude. || 


How can she consent to permit slavery to be || 
abolished within her limits to the thirty-second | 
degree of latitude, with the inevitable consequences || 
in full view? 
This bill further provides: “If the State of | 
* Texas shall refuse or decline to accede to the pre- | 
‘ ceding articles, they shall become nul! and void, || 
‘and the United States shall be remitted back to 
‘all their territorial rights, in the same state and | 
* condition as if these articles of compact had never | 
* been tendered to the acceptance of the State of | 
* Texas.” The amount to be paid in case Texas | 
7 to the proposition, is by the bill left | 
ok, 
It will be perceived that the Territory of New | 
Mexico is, by this biil, to be created with or with- |) 
out the consent of Texas. It will of course be | 
organized according to its ancient limits, and in | 
derogation of the rights of Texas. It will be 
claimed that the bill legalizes the present military 
government in Santa Fé. It will give the appear- | 
ance of law to a systematic resistance to the juris- | 
diction of Texas, and before the matter can be | 
adjusted, ically determine the question against | 
the State. It will produce civil war and bloodshed | 
between the people of Santa Fé and the authorities | 
of Texas. It leaves the State no choice between 
such a calamity and the of the money | 
which may hereafter be inserted in the bill. It in- | 
cludes country on the east never within the limits | 


of New Mexico, and transfers it to the new terri- | 


| the former departmental government | 
| Mexico, which establish a boundary entirely ex- 





Government, a claim to the country on the east 
bank of the Rio Grande. It is drawn with the 
skill of a master in this respect. The 25th section 
provides: 

* Previous to the first election, the governor shall cause 
a census or enumeration of the inhabitants of the several 
counties and districts of the territory to be taken; and the 
first election shall be held at such time and places, and be 


| conducted in such manner, as the governor shall appoint 


and direct; and he shall, at the same time, declare the num- 
ber of rnembers of the council and house of representayves 
to which each of the counties or districts shall be entitied 
under this act. The number of person: authorized to be 
elected having the highest number of votes in each of said 
council districts, for members of the counc:|, ehall be de- 
clared by the governor to be duly elected to the council ; and 
the person or persons authorized to be elected having the 
greatest number of votes for the house of representatives, 


| equal to ‘he number to which each county or district strvil 


be entitled, shall be declared by the governor to be duly 
elected members of the house of representatives: Pronided, 
That in case of a tie between two ec more persone voted 
for, the governor shall order a new election to supply the 
vacancy made by such tie. And the persons thus elected 
to the legislative assembly shall meet at such place, and on 
such day, as the governor shall appoint; but thereatier, the 
time, place, and manner of holding and conducting all elee- 


| tions by the people, and the apportioning the representation 


in the several counties or districts to the council and house 
of representatives, according to the population, shall be pre- 
scribed by law, as well as the day of the commencement of 


|| the regular sessions of the legislative assembly.”” 


in the first place, the provision is a strong im- 
plied recognition of all the counties and districts, 
as now regulated by the present military, and by 
of New 


clusive of the claim of Texas. It aythorizes the 
Governor to take a census, tv say how many and 
which of these counties and districts are in the ter- 
ritory, and name the seat of government, in the 
first instance. It confers on this officer ample pow- 
er to fix the boundary for all practical purposes, 
in the first instance. After the first session of the 
legislative council, that body is given the power 
to establish the seat of government, and the coun- 
ties and districts,and,as a matter of course, the 
right to declare the exterior boundary of the terri- 
tory. ‘The faculty to do this, both in the govern- 


| or and legislative council, is clearly granted in the 


power of apportionment and regulation of the 
counties and districts. The result of all thisis 
the establishment of a boundary for New Mex- 


|| ico, and a determination of the right ageinst Tex- 


as, so far as it can be done by the legislation of 
Congress. With the Supreme Court of. the 
United States, this law would be conclusive of 
the whole controversy. That court decided in 
the cases of Foster and Elam, Garcia and Lea, 
and the United States and Reynes—the last case 
at the present term—that it was controlled on ques- 
tions of boundary by the action of the political 
departments of the Government, and would not 
took beyond that action into the facts and justice 
of the case. Under the compremise, this a 
established rule would compel the court to decide 
the question of title against Texas, if it ever was 
brought before that tribural. With the court, 
thie bill would be conclusive of the whole con- 
| troversy. 

1 will never give any vote here, which will have 
| the effect to deny or prejudice the title of Texas, 
| or place it in any worse condition than it is at 
present. As a part of the southern question, 
| there ought to be an unconditional admission of 
the boundary of Texas, es she asserted it when 
she came into the Union. The fact need not be 


tory. It makes no provision as to the future con- | disguised, that if California is admitied with her 
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present boundary, the South will be excluded 











|| appropriation of stock to discharge first that por- 
from the whole country west of the Rio Grawde, | tign of the debt. Sir, the power of taxation, prop- 
either under the non-action policy of the President, || erty, and the whole revenues of a nation, above 
or the non-intervention platform with the Mexican || the current support of government, are, in contem- 
Jaw, unless thet law can be repealed, or a division | it is 


: || plauion of law, pledged for the public debt. 
of the territory effected. On this oasis of non- || a well-settled priviciple of international law, that 
action, not-intervention, or the compromise of 


| when one Government incorporates another coun- 
Mr. Clay, there is nothing practical in this ques- | try with it, the former is bound to the creditors for 
tion, to the southern States, beyond the boundary || the whole debt of the latter. This Government is 
of Texas. With all these measures, the practical | bound to the creditérs, but»not to Texas, under 
result to the South is the same exclusion. Why, | the articles of annexation. Texas does not call on 
then, surrender the slave territory of Texas, and the Federal Government to pay; she has appro- 
place it within the power of free soil ? | priated the land, by an act of her last Legislature, 

If the object of the compromise committee of | offering land scrip to her creditors at fifty cents 
the Senate bad been merely to settle the contro- | per acre, to be located in any part of her wide and 
versy, so as to accommodate the people of New | magnificent domain. This ts all she is able to do; 
Mexico with a separate political existence, it was || and a better payment of a revolutionary debt was 
not necessary to establish the boundary much be- || never made before by any government. It pre- 
low 36° 3’. Santa-Fé is in 35° 44’ 6", according || serves her honor untarnished—her faith spotless 
to the observations of Colonel Emory. At35° 30’ || and unimpaired. If there is any money obligation 
there ik a natural boundary ie by the con- || pressing upon any one in connection with this 
figuration of the country; below that line, the || business, it is upon this Government, who took 
valuable gold, silver, and copper mines are to be | the public imposts from the creditors of Texas by 
found on this side of the river. Below that line | force of annexation. At the time of that event, 
is the country most valuable for slave labor, with || Texas, with the lowest tariff in the world, was 
exception, perhaps, of the mining district above. || prospering with brilliant commercial prospects; 








traveier direct from El Paso and Santa Fé, who 
journeyed with Major Neighbors, the Texas com- 
missioner, the people submitted at once to the 
juriadiction of Texas. He met with little or no Let me ask, sir, what will be the great gain to 
opposition until he arrived at Santa Fé, where || Texas, ae a State, by the payment of this money? 
there are some four or five hundred Americans, | Her creditors are principally non-resident brokers 
who want offices under a territorial or State gov- | and stockholders, very worthy people, no doubt, 
ernment. who ought to be paid, but whose money would not 

Let the title of Texas be acknowledged by Con- | come into the State. If Texas were to transfer all 
gress—placed beyond contest—and | am willing || the public lands north of El Paso to her creditors, 
to submit any fair proposition to the people of || more than eighty millions of acres, it would be a 
Texas. {fam willing to trust them to pass upon magnificent payment. It would pay the debt at 
jit, whether it meets my own views or not; but | || ten cents per acre. What, then, does she get for 
shall oppose any scheme which, in terms or by || the sale of her civil jurisdiction? If the public do- 
implication, denies her title to the country in ques- || main is worth more than the debt, which is clear, 
tion. Congress shall not, even by inference, assert | why does not this Government take the public do- 
a claim to it by aid of any vote of mine, because || main within that line, instead of insisting on the 
that would change the present status of the legal || transfer of the jurisdiction ? 


revenue would have defrayed the current expenses 


of her government, and paid the interest on her 
national debt. 


question. OR Seer | ‘The value of that country, in an agricultural 
The compromise bill is, in legal effect, a present || point of view, is greatly underrated. ‘Ihe good 
appropriation of the territory, if Texas withholds | land is much more extensive than is generally rep- 


assent, and a present sale’as soon as she assents. resented. 
Now, sir, although I might be willing to subinit a tain, itis nearly, if not quite, as rich as California 
proposition, the title of Texas being first admitted, || in mineral wealth. I saw the other day, ina paper, 
i am not willing to go beyond this. The Legisla- || a statement that those who have been working her 
ture of Texas has placed all this disputed country || placers during the past winter have realized trom 
in my district, and 1 do not understand that my || ten to fifteen dollars per day. Lieutenant Abert, 
mission here is to be fulfilled, on my part, by a || of the engineers, who explored the country, says 
sale of half my district! The Legislature of the || chat not long since two lumps of gold were found 
State has been in session since the proposition of || below Santa Fe, one of the value of $900, and the 
Colonel Bewron was first made, and took no ac- || other $700. Dr. Wizlezenus, a scientific German 
tion dpon it. I have seen no development of public | miner, who examined the country, thus describes 
sentiment in Texas which looks like an approba- | its mineral wealth: 

tion of any of these measures in their present |) «4 third much-neglected branch of industry in New 
shape. ‘To this proposition for a purchase there || Mexico are the mines. Great many now deserted mining 
are two objections which I will here notice. In || places in New Mexico prove that muning was pursued with 
denying practically the title of Texas, the compen- || greater zeal in the old Spanish times than at present, which 


: || may be accounted for in various ways, as the present want 
sation 1 offered to her only in the sbape of hush | of capital, want of knowledge in miting, but especially the 
money, and for the sake of peace. It goes on the || unsetied state of the country aud the avarice of nsarbttrary 


hypothesis of buying off an unfounded pretension | wer tet at ay nol “ee ¥ aes Meniee orp any 

a . ‘ 4 i nch in go copper, iron, aud some silver, 0 seems to 
of title, wad places Texas in this odious and hu- ‘| be found toa large extent in all the mountains near Santa 
miliating attitude before the world. If the propo- || Fe, south of itin a distance of about one hundred miles, as 
sition was, tn other respects, free from objections, || far as Gran Quivira, and north for about one hundred and 
the State, in my opinion, would indignantly reject || Wenty miles up, tathe river Sangre de Cristo. Throughout 


, : . . | this whole region gold dust bas been abundantly fouud by 
the offer, clothed in thie insolent form. As a the poorer classes of Mexicans, who occupy themselves 
southern measure, it presents the further serious | wit) the washing of this metal out of the mountain stteams. 


difficulty that 1 so establishes the boundary as to | At aeeeen a na as the mon peace, ree — ree have 
tavets i ; . || attrac inost atiention, and Hol Only guld Washes, bul sume 
prectude the idea ofa cession, and, of course, sub i] gold mines too, are worked there. Frey are, 80 fir as my 
situtes the uncertainty of the Mexican for the cer- | knowledge extends, tie only gold mines worked now in 
tainty of the Texas law on the subject of slavery. | New Mexico. But as [ have made from Santa Fa an ex- 
lt secures the ultimate division of New Mexico [Petene Were for the special purpose of examining those 
into two States, which will be free; and for whieh || Chir eo A Bwallgg mp TR copy Mee rr & ben 
there would not be sufficient territory, but for this 1 produced in New Mexico, t am unabie to give even an esti- 
acquisition from Texas. It thus still farther de- || mate ; butas nearly ail the gold of New Mexico is pongho-ep 
etroye the equilibrium totwesn the wltes and: free |) 2 toe PENI Fe that a closer calculation Uf ioe gold pre 
oe it 80 ee ae een leave room only | duced in New Mexico could be made in the different mints 
or three instead of fuur slave es. || of the United Suates than in Mexice itself. Several rich 
Much has been said, Mr. Chairman, as to the || silver mines were, in Spanish times, worked at Avo, at Cer- 
large amount proposed to be paid to Texas for i} rillos, and in the Nambe mountains, but none at present. 


, - || Copper is found in abundance throughout the country, but 
this contempiated transfer of territory. The basis | orinvigally at Las Tijeras, Jemas, Abiquin, Guadelayia de 
of the whole Stata is the payment of her Mora, &e. [heard 91 but one copper mine worked at pres- 

ublic debt. And here again she is insulted, by || et south of the placers. tron, though also abundantly 
in told that she cannot be trusted with the a found, is entirely overlooked. Coal has been discovered in 

3 : : Y¥~ || different loeatities, as in the Raton enountiins, near the vil- 
ment of that portion for which her revenues front || jaye of Jenias, southwest of Santa Fa, in a place south of 


imperts were pledged, but the bill makes-a special || the placers, &¢. Gypsum, common gud selenite, are found 











And from all the information I can ob- || 
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| in large quantities in Mexico; most extensive hvth os 


| the Rio dei Norte, and in the neighboriood of oe 


I understood,.exist in the mountains near A a 


* 
‘Salinas.’ It is used as common lime anand 
and the chrystalline or selenite Vavsoelt or eee rm 
About four days’ traveling (probably one hundred oe. 
south southeast of Santa Fe, on the high table-land heen 
the Rio dei Norte and Pecos, are seme extensive sat. 
or * salinas,” from which all the salt (usuriate of seag 
in New Mexicois procured. Large caravans £ there vy. 
year froth Santa Fé in the dry season, and retary, with « 
much as they ean transport. They exchange, ~ 


| One bushel of salt for one of Indian corn, or ane, 


and even two dollars a bushel.” *10t one 


This vast mineral wealth will be developed } 


an American population, and especially by siaye 


labor. The richest of these mines are on the eas, 
bank of the Rio Grande, commencing about thir: 
miles south of the city of Santa Fé. 

In connection with the boundaries of New Mex. 
ico, I feel constrained 40 notice a speech of the 
Senator from Missouri, [Colonel Beaton.) which 
I find in the Intelligencer of this morning, which 
surprises me much. He says: ~ 


“ This is what Humboldt says of the eastern boundary of 
New Mexicd: and his map illustrates what he says. ‘Hp 
places that boundary, as it leaves the Rio Grande dei Nori 
at about twelve miles below the mouth of the Puerey, j, 


west longitude 104, and in north latitude 29), aud theace 


P : { , » Ww ' ; northeasiwardly to the head of the Rio San Saba, a branch 
Up to about that line, L learn from an intelligent || and by this time, with a separate existence, her | 


of the Rio Colorado, of Texas, in north latitude 32° 15, ang 
in westiongitude 101. This is the line he gives as found jn 


| the special maps drawn up by engineers ip the service og 


“ 
“Arr. 9. This dis 
is ¢ 


the King of Spain, and pr: served in the archives of the 
Vieeroyalty in the city of Mexico. Further than that pe 
does not trace it; but that is far enough for our purpose, 
It is enough to show that New Mexico, under the Spanish 
Government, extended as far east as 101 degrees of jongi- 
tude, covering the whole eourse of the Puerco, and eniering 
what is now the county of Bexar, in Texas. 

“So much for Humboldt. Now for Pike. He says, at 
page five of his appendix to the journal of his journey 
through New Mexico: ‘ New Mexico lies between 3 ° 30) 
and 44° of worth latitude, and 104 and 108 degrees of west 
longitude, and is the most worthern’ province of the king- 
dom 6f New Spain.’ * ” *, ° * 

“I proceed with the possession of New Mexico, and 
show that it has been actual and continuous from the con. 


| quest of the country by Don Juan de Offate, in 1505, to the 
* + * * . 


present. ” - 

* These are the actual possessions of New Mexico on the 
Rio Puerco. On the Rio del Norte, as cut off by the com- 
mittee’s bill, there are, the little town of Frontera, ten mils 
above El Paso, a town begun opposite El Paso, San Elezario, 
twenty miles below, and some houses lower down, oppo- 
site Ei Presidio del Norte.’? 

Such are the statements of the honorable Sena- 
ator as to the present boundaries and present pos- 
sessions of New Mexico; and if made by one of 
the younger members on this floor, heywould sink 
down under the imputation of gross ignorance of 
his subject, or a willfal intention to misrepresent 
the ‘**trath of history,’’ and do injustice to a just 
claim. Further on, he says: 

* The map of Dr. Wislizenus, which I now produce, 
agrees with Humboldt and Pike, except in the correction ot 
slight differences in longitudes and latitudes, which his 
accurate instruments enabled bim to make, and which 
have tio practical consequence in this examination.” 

Now, the map of Wislizenus does not profess 
to delineate with accuracy the civil divisions, as 
the Senator well knows; but, at page forty, of his 
work, hie gives the southern boundary of New 
Mexico, as it now exists, as follows: 

“The settlement of El Paso was commenced about 1680, 
when Governor Otermin, of New Mexico, and his party 
were driven from Santa Fé to the south by arevolt of the 
Indians. Some Indian pueblos, which received them well, 
already existed in the fertile valley; but this seems to have 
been the first Spanish settlement. 

“E) Paso belonged, under the Spanish ‘Government, to 
the province of New Mexico; at present, to the State of 
Chihuahua. The latter State elaime, as its northern linits, 
towards New Mexico, as already stated, 32° 30’ latiude 
north, a line witich by Mexieaus is supposed to fall near 
Robledo, our first camp on the river in coming ont of the 
Jornada. Ej Paso itsel!, according to my own Odservatiuns, 
lies in 31° 45/ 50 north latitude.*? 

Wasit quite candid in the honoreble Senator to ex- 
hibit the map of the author in opposition to his text? 

Upon the subject of the civil divisions of New 
Mexico, Lieutenant Abert procured from the Siate 
department i, Santa Fé, and published in his re- 
port, the tollowimg decree circulated by the gov- 
ernor of that department, issued in 1844, and 
enacted by the departmental assembly, and 
which has the force of law in Mexican jurispru- 
dence: 


Marino Martinez de Le errs brigadier generaly 
and constitutional govermor of deparunent of New 
Mexico, to its iutrabitante ' erecting, tier the aseembl, 
of the departwent has wo de following : 
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gawr 10. The ae = Laan Faas outa | north of 36° 30’, whereas Colonel Emory shows |! ‘ said boundary line shall be run and marked at 
gun Poroand, | omme, s epaiaulisiaticemaane @ nda, || that it is nearly a degree south. | * such tine Mereafter as may suit the convenience 
1 a eee, Lemons De ti ma, and || Muehi t, a German wh igh \| * of th i ties," &c. Thi 
my Lopet. Belen, Lunes, Lentes, Zuni, Acoma, and 1 uehienport, an who was eight years || * of the contracting parties, c. is convention 


jal 


. » seat, Valencia. 
gue. Counly ; > . 


‘ || in Mexico, and pablianed hia work in Hanover in || was made with reference to the act of the Texas 

. || 1844, gives the 105° 37’, as the eastern boundary of || Congress of 1836. It is a clear’and express recog- 
“This queres Ont SS Sm Snewe ts Wieigueyruer, teat | New Mexico. ‘This would extend far beyond the ] nition of the whole boundary of Texas of equal 
pe mity Cay JESUS MARIA GALLEGAS, President. } actually inhabited part in the most prosperous 


* * 


dighity with a treaty, The opponents of the 


«joas Barista Viner. ¥ Maxis, Sec: etary. | days of the province; and it is well known that || Texas title always remember to forget this com- 

«By virtue of eo Cen a er Bn ny 3 peg perme || the Spaniards, as a general thing, did not extend || pact. In the celebrated case of Rhode Island and 

qeceated, ON, Cmrgkeervanee ond thatitenaie. y ty the bounds of their provinces much beyond the || Messschusli it was held that where States once 

br soe of the Government, Santa Fé. | line of their settlements. Although the authors || agreed on a line it wae binding, and when a river 
‘ 


Seorétan MIANO MARTINEZ. | disagree about the latitude and longitude of the | was mentioned in'a compact as boundary, it was 

«Jose Feuix Justa, ~ | boundaries of this province, they all concur that || ruled to mean the river in its whole extent. The 

17, 1844.” | pe » they : . ; : 

a | it was a narrow territory, confined to the valleys || rule applies with much greater force in this in- 
I he’ Rio Grande; Petide, ‘te placed | of the Rio Grande and the Pecos, But the Mis- || stance. If there were nothing in the case but this 

ast bank of the a Abe " Samad cw 34. || souri Senator seems to reject as superfluous all law || convention, it would be forever conclusive against 

the accurate map os _ sae 4 fe. L *? || since Tucker’s Blackstone, which he produced, || the United States, 

and the most ee ae — aut Vine wt a. flourished aloft, and read the title to the Senate. 4. Pending the negotiation for annexation, the 

Lopez, 0 few Miles south OF that Hine, south | and all geography since Humboldt, which he said || Secretary of War instructed General Taylor, b 
left out of the jurisdiction of New geography a ent y ; See 

of that 18 he “nial J inde thie’ @ || he had in French, but would not exhibit in open || order of the 15th of June, 1945, which was in 

Mexico, for t fi P ain eee @ M this epart- Senate out of pure mercy to Mr. Cay. 1 substance repeated on the 30th of July: 

ment had no clai to it under the exican organ- | The objects of Colonel Benton, in this misrep- } «The point of your ultimate destination is the western 
jration. This decree, although not binding on resentation of history and geograph are quite frontiers of Texas, where you will select and oceupy, on or 
yas, would be conclusive without anything ry gli (ad Pee, || near the Rio Grandé, such a cite as will consist with the 

Texas, > ; © || transparent. He wishes to recommend himself to || pexin of > nd will be best adapted to repel inv 

' yon the people of New Mexico; but in ; ; - ; || health of the troops, and will ( adapted to repel iva- 

further, UF ore ’ | his new allies, the Free-Soilers, by proving, against || sion, and protect what, in the event of annexation, wiil be 

their plan of a territorial government, they have | the fact, that this slave territory is within what || our western border.” 

expressly a it, and do ‘ot set up any claim | was, at the close of the war, a free province, and || Thus this Government took possession of the 

beyond i. hey oda : ; ; || urge upon the Government to retain the possession || Rio Grande country inthe name of Texas, aysert- 
«Seo. 7. Until the 'Mgisiative power otherwise direct, || i, opposition to Texas. He also desires to deprive || ing it as the frontier of tat State. 

the territory of New Mexico shall retain the division of 1 ; | 5 ; 

couuties and districts established by the dceree of the de- || Texas of the El Paso country for another motive. || 5. It is well known that Mr. Donaldson, pend- 

parweot of New Mexico, of June 17th, 1849,” (1844.) || The altitudes returned by Colonel Frémont, in his || ing the negotiation of annexation, and during the 
This shows that the people of New Mexico not || survey of a railroad by the way of the frozen re- || Session of the Texas convention which consum- 
ly have no possession, but assert no claim be- || gidhs to the Pacific, prove that by that route the || mated it, gave repeated assurances to the anthori- 

only posses || gio os P y that route the || mated it, urance 

low the 34th. And yet the Senator claims all be- || stationary power will be so great that his favorite || ties of Texas that the United States would not 

low, as far as 294 degrees, as the present territory || route ia altogether impracticable. The road must || only recognize, but maintain, the title of Texas, 

and possessions of New Mexico. Mr. Benjamin || come south, and leave the Rio Grande in the || In his lteter to this Government of the llth of 

E, Edwards, a lawyer and excellent Spanish || neighborhood of El Paso, which is in the United || July, 1845, he says: 


Now the most southern of these towns on the 


i 
j 








scholar, residing in San Antonio, who examined || States, the overland key to the Pacific—a southern || The boundary of Texas, as defined by her statutes, rung 
this subject in the archives at El Paso writes thus | key which Texas will never place in free-soil | = ace ‘Pocminhioen, ee aaa 

; ° | : |} Cutting oO portions oO u as, cmulusla, ane ew 
w relauion to the boundary of New Mexico: hands, noteven in the grasp of the Senator from | Mexico. Above the point on the Rio Grande, where it 


«frit should be decided that New Mexico is entitled to a || Missouri. The truth 1s, that so long as Texas || enters New Mexico, there bas been no occupancy by Texae; 
separate existence, either under a territorial government or || holds to her territory, she can dictate the locality || aud it is obvious, so far as that region is concerned, 0 mili- 
otherwise, an attempt will no doubt be made to establish her of the railroad to the Pacific. This Colonel Bewn- || “fy movement could have tiken it out of the category in 
soutiern boundary somewhere in the vicinity of E! Paso, | h th || whieh icis left by the terms of our joint resolution. So, 
as ithas been laid down on almost all the maps published in || TON S€eS clear enough, and t erefore offers fifteen || whatever may have bee the success of the attempt to drive 
the United States, and tacitly recognized by Mexico in the || millions for the territory embracing El Paso. But || the Mexicans from Loredo and other lower points, the diffi- 
treaty of Guadalupe, Where teferénce is made to Disturnell’s this road is worth more to Texas, not only than || culty would have remained the same in regard wo the exten- 
map as a correct authority. This, however, is far from being || 


*pe: i} . > 
| e¢ +» || sive Santa Pé region above. 
the wae boundary of New Mexico, as can be showu by docu- fifteen, but fifty millions. If properly located it || § But, winte from such views T encouraged no aggressive 


ments in existence in the archives of Chihuahua and El || will be her road to wealth, greatness, and power. || movement on the part of ‘Texas to take forcible possession 
Paso. By these, it appears that the line crosses or leaves the | THE TITLE OF TEXAS. of the Rw Grande, I have nevertheless omitted no opperteu- 











east bank of the Rio Grande at a point in front of the moun- || . ‘. nity of satisfying all parties here that the United States 
tain (designated as one of the landmarks) which forms the |. Tt is not my purpose to enter again into. the ar- {| would in good faith muintain the cliim, and that I had every 
southern limit oF he ‘Jornada det Mu rio.” Thence it runs i gument as to the title of Texas to the source of the || reason to believe they would do so successfully.” 

in adirection @ ittle north of east to the “ Cerro Redopdo,”’ || Rio Grande. I shall content myself with repeating, | Such were the solemn assurances and pledges of 
a remarkable dome-shaped mountain; thence, ahnost in the i} . . 7 = 9 his G & through ite edited ; 

sane direction, to the * Sierra Capital,” or “ Cerro Blanco,” | briefly, some of the most prominent facts in the || this Government, throug its accredited minister, 
which, as its name signifies, is the most prominent peak in | history of thetitle. It rests, pending the negotiation, I hey area part of the 
that region of country; theace, so far as | could discover, | 1. On the treaty with Santa Anna, in 1836, compact, and prove conclusively its intent and 


due east to the Pecos. From the Sierra Capital, I could | : “hy : : . . aah 
not ascertain that there existed any prominent landmark, | which is a good treaty, because ratified by his | meaning. Can this Government disregard them 


though it is probable, if [ could have parsued my investiga- |) generals, who were not prisoners of war; and || now? ' ; 
tions further, some such would have come to light, as the || Filisola had power to treat by express authority || 6. It-has been said that the United States con- 
Mexicans seem to have pursued ramet nareem public || of his Government; and Mexico having taken the || quered New Mexico, and held it by title of con- 
asin rape et making nature olgects ihe in reations || benefits of the treaty could not, under the law of quest. Such is not the fact. Gereral Kearny, 
of boundary to land or territory. I have in my possession a i “ ‘ . He : 
copy of a grant of tand made within the jurisdiction of the || nations, repudiate it. || in his first speech to the people of New Mexico, 
Sat of Chihuahua iv the time of the Emperor, under the i 2. On the act of the Texas Congress of Decem- || August 15, 1846, at Vigas, as found in Emory’s 
Gumzation tow of the, Junta Coneniucional of 4623 || ber, 1836, under which her independence was ac- || report, declared: 

t n ' » . | : . | . 
Mexico, and has always been acknowledyed as belonging to | knowledged by the United States and the other || “ ae —_ ~~" es , nw sll ef mr Gaver 
Chituahua.” || powers, all of which are, by that recognition, ae ON re yt re p y ar 

i} 


4 - < . | ment, to take possession of your country, and extend over it 
The people 6f New Mexico, in their plan of a | estopped from denying her boundary. It was an || the jaws of the United States. ‘ 


, ; ’ We consider it, and have 

territorial goverment, or rather, instructions to || essential element of her nationality. | done so for some time, a part of the territory of the United 

their delegate. Mr. Smith, have declared that the 3. The convention between this Government and States. Ws come amongst you as frieuds, not as enesairs; 
gate, « ’ y the R bli fT f 1838 rried out by the || ™* protectors, not as conquerors. We come ainougst you 

are bounded on the east by the State of Texas. || ‘Ne epuiiic Of fh exas 0 w oer y for your benefit, nut for your injury.” 

Colonel Benton admits, that Texas owns terri- 

tory there which is not in dispute, but'says it is | 


act of the United States ‘Congress of 1839, makes ae ; f the T 
the former boundary between the United States | iene ue Sees aod enn oe eens 
a : : : h (}and Mexico the future boundary between the | ’ ; ; : 

badrad anid aia etalk Of ennitane ad ‘ thts '| United States and Texas, which is the very bound- ||.0f the petritosy 0 ee gi moe ke: P esi- 
cites Humboldt, and again his author contradicts || ary of the Texas act of 1836 and the treaty with || dent of the United States admitted, on application 


ae : : || of the Governor of Texas, that the United States 
him, and shows that New Mexico is the narrow || Santa Anna. The convention declares: || held the country in subordination to the title of 


strip. i 9 i “ The treaty of limits, made and concluded on the 12th || ; , 
po hg te ie See eels, Hulbert day ot Shiney, 1828, hetween the United States of Ameriea | Texas. This appear; by his special message of 
be ay eee proven onthe one part, and the United Mexican States on the other, || July, 1848, in which it is quoted as follows: 
om to north one hundred and seventy leagues is binding upon the Republic of Texas, tee same having || + In answer toa letter from the Goveriior of Texas, dated 
: os length, and from east to west from thirty to bao onsamee into at a See wade, TSae a Evens a part . || on the fourth of January, 1847, the pe yr ror wate, ve my 
ty | i . ini itori - || sai nited States ; whereas proper and || direction, informed him in a leiter of the [2th of February, 
‘ sted thavetote. aaa c poe ae Staal | expedient, in order to cs future disputes and collisions | 1847, that n the Presidenv’s annual message of December, 
‘ ie Ra ch -s peop between the United ves and Texas, in regard to the i] 164i, * You have already perceived that New Mexico is at 
oo information in geographical matters “aan boundary between the two countries, as DESIGNAT::;D by that || present .n the temporary oecupation of the troops of the 
to Suppose even in that country. "# And hem t || satp TREATY, that « PORTION of the same should bY ranand || United States, and the government over it is military in ita 
have added, much less than some persons m this marked without unnecessary delay,” &e. ; || character. It is merely such a government as mist exixt 








r aie . ee he | f " and of » opre nde d 
vinan niaenee hon | <irocent wo fea tad tenes een BiRion or dhe ont Pore ate natant, ant wall cence om te 
‘ 7 || comebusic fa treaty of peace with Mexico. ni 

It is but justice to Humboldt to say, that as to || ‘ botstitat which extends from the mouth of the | iasalure, eas be more certain than this temporary gover, 

latttude and longitude, he followed the Spanish || * Sabine, where that river enters the Guif of Mex- || ment, resulting from necessity, can never tnjiriousty affect 

geographers, whom our own engineers of the army || ‘ ico, to the Red river.”” ee Te oe an his don at ee 

on observation found to be extremely inaccurate. | The convention further provided, among other ke Weshever the Méxican claim to it shall have been 
For instance, they place Santa Fé on their tilape | things, “* And that the remaining portion of the || extinguished by weaty.’” 
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Without a violation of all law and justice, this 
possession cannot now be set up against Texas. 





7. The title of Texas was asserted by the dec- || boundary, 


laration of war by Gongress, that a state of war | 
existed by the act of Mexico, which consisted only 
in Mexican soldiers crossing the Rio Grande and 
committing hostilities near its banks. To deny 
the title now, is to change the character of the war 
into one of aggression and conquest, and bring 
unmerited reproach upon the country. ; 
8. Pending the negotiations for peace with 
Mexico, cur commissioner, Mr. Trist, asserted 
the ‘Texas title, and said: ‘* Until ascertained by 
* a compact or agreement, definitive or provisional, 
‘between the United States and Mexico, the 
‘boundary between the two republics, when con- 
‘ sidered by the United States with reference to the 
* national obligation to protect their territory from | 
* invasion, could be none other than that very bounda- 
‘ ry which had been asserted by Texas herself.’’ This 
assertion was carried into the treaty with Mexico 
by attaching to the treaty, and making a part of it, | 
a map which conformed exactly to the claims of 
Texas, and placed New Mexico on the west bank | 
of the Rio Grande. This is absolutely conclu- 
sive cf the question. It was the intention of Mexi- | 
co, in this treaty, to redeem her faith pledged to | 
Texas in the treaty of 1836, as appears by the | 
declaration of her commissioners, who negotiated 
the treaty with the United States, in their address || 
to their countrymen. 
* The intention (say the commissioners) of making the 
Bravo a iinit bas been announced by the clearest signs for | 
the Jast twelve years; and it would have been impossible at 
the present day to change it. After the defeat of San Jacinto, 
in April, 1836, thut was the territory which we stijadlated to evac- || 
uate, and which we accordingly did evacuate, by falling buck on 
Mutamoros. Inthis place was afterwards stationed what was 
called the army of thenorth; and though it is true that expedi- 
tions and incursions have been made there, even as far as Bejar, 
we have very soon retreated, leaving the intermediate space 
absolutely free. In this state Generul rh mes found it, when, 
e 


in the early part of last year, he entered t by order of his 
Government. 





| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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i 
| 
9. Texas being admitted into the Union with | 
ceriain and specified boundaries, Congress has no | 
more power to legislate upon or disturb them || 
than those of any other State, any further than 
it is given by the resolutions of annexation. | 
Congress has no more power over the boundaries 
of a State of the Union than those of a foreign 
State. This is the settled doctrine of the coun- 
try, and was asserted even by Colonel Benton, in 
debate in the Senate, onthe 14th May, 1844. He 
saul; **The Republic of Texas acts by its name, 
and passes itself to us in the whole extent of all | 


compact of annexation did not enlarge the juris- 
diction of this Government over that question of 
It in effect denies the special limited 
authority.. It makes the Government a party to 
acquire, instead of an agent to adjust. It arrives 
at no practical result, because the power must be 
exercised according to the law of its creation; and- 
one party cannot settle a controversy without the 
consent of the other. In short, it is quite absurd 
to suppose that the United States could purchasé 
and succeed to the rights of Mexico to this con- 
tested boundary without the consent of Texas. 
This Government did not relinquish any of the 
boundary of Maine without the consent of that 
State, although Great Britain was in actual ad- 
verse possession. Was any one so obtuse as to 
assert that the United States could acquire it in op- 
position to Maine ? 

11. The resolutiofis of annexation, in terms, fix 
the boundary with mathematical precision as to all 
the country south of 36° 30’, and sufficient north 
| of it for at least one State. They provide for new 
States, arid declare, ‘* And in such State or States 
as shall be formed out of said territory north of 
said compromise line, (36° 30’,) slavery or invol- 
untary servitude (except for crime) shall be pro- 
hibited.”’ 

This is a declaration that the country north of 
that line, sufficient for a State, belongs to, and is | 
rightfully included within, the limits of Texas. A 
title with such a boundary would be sufficiently 
certain to authorize a recovery in ejectment be- 
tween private litigants. A surveyor could 5° upon 
the ground and set up the metes and bounds. As 
to all below 36° 30’, it is utterly impossible that there 
can be any dispute about lines. In his speech of 
yesterday, Colonel Benton says: 

“*The Missouri compromise line was a curtailment of 
slave territory; the Texas annexation resolutions were the 
same,’? 

How could the Texas resolutions be a curtail- 
ment of slavery, if the country which she claimed 
north of 36° 30’ was not her territory by right? | 
That the intent was to admit Texas with the bound- | 
aries claimed by herself, subject orly to the right 
of adjusting them with others, is further demon- | 
strated by the provision of the resolutions that 
| the State ‘* shall also retain all the vacant and un- 
approprited lands lving within its limits, to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the debts and liabilities of 
said Republic of Texas; and the residue of said 
lands, after discharging said debts and liabilities 
to be disposed of as said State may direct.’? What 
limits had the Republic, but those she set up and 
asserted by her own political action? It is obvious 








the limits and boundaries which it asserts to be its | 
own,” | 

in his remarks on the joint resolutions for the 
annexation of Texas, February 5, 1645, Colonel 
Benton declared, ** in fact, when once admitted as 
4 State,she can never be reduced without her con- 
sent. The Constitution forbids it.” This was | 
his construction of the compact of the resolutions | 
of annexation, 

This compact gave to this Government but one 
power, that of negotiating the boundary with 
Mexico. That power would have been extin- 
guished by the treaty in removing the possibility 
of a question of boundary with Mexico, if the 
treaty had been silenton the subject. But the 
treaty settled the question by embodying an au- | 


thenuc map, which expressly recognizes the boun- 
dary as asserted by Texas. ‘This right while it 
existed could only be exercised in a particular | 
manner, that is, by the treaty-making power. It 
did not pertain to Congress. 

10, itis quite preposterous to assert that the 
United States,*while acting as the negotiator and 
trustee of Texas, could have acquired the subject- 
matter in opposition to the title of Texas, enher 
by the treaty or otherwise. ‘T'o impute such an 
intention to this Government is to charge it with 
an act which a court of equity holds to be the worst 
species of fraud. it never permits the agent or 
trustee to buy or deal in opposition to the princi- 
pal or beneficiary. 

It has been asserted that the United States, un- 
der this power to settle the boundary of Texas 
with “other Governments,” was no more the 
trustee of Texas than the other States. This 
proves — much. It mamtains, that the es 
ment a general power over the subject 0 
State boundaries, or that the provisions i he 











that the reference is to them and no other, espe- 
cially when all the provisions are taken together. 

Mr. Chairman, Texas is strong in the legal force 
and justice of her claim. She will be strong 
in the sympathy and support of the South, for the 
precedent which would permit Congress to appro- 
priate any portion of her territory to free soil, 
would open the flood gates of abolition upon the 
institutions of every southern State within the 
Confederacy. Iam quite certain that, but for this 
sectional question, her title never would have been 
the subject of contest. 


THE COMPROMISE QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. S. W. HARRIS, 


OF ALABAMA, 


Iw rue House or Representatives, 
Monpar, June 10, 1850. 





The House being in Committee of the Whole | 


on the state of the Union, on the President's 
essage transmitting the Constitution of Cali- 
fornia— 
Mr. HARRIS said: 


Mr. Cuaiaman: It has only been within the 
last few hours that I resolved to trespass upon the 
time of the committee. An indisposition, par- 
tially disabling, and totally disinclining me to the 
business of debate, had well-nigh disposed me to 
total silence. But, as the period approaches when 
the final vote is to be taken on this measure of all- 
absorbin 
impulse | feel, to submit some reflections upon it 
before the door is closed to further discussion. 

it may be assumed asa truth, that whenever, by 
reason of any threatened or actual measure of 
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interest, | will not seek to repress the | construct. And here, sir, stands this mere senti- 


June lq 
Ho. or Reps. 










legislation, the very foundations of a 












are strongly agitated by the — of —_ But, ' 
reat error, or rank injustice, has marked jh. iam pet ® 
itself, or the motive in which it originated pA eto 
may, with the greater certainty, be predica a a sinc! 9 
Government under which we live; beneath a pistie § 
protecting egis, no murmur of discontent a by the 
threat of disloyalty need ever be uttered by |. Me we 
humblest citizens so long as the Constity:; : cated 
administered in the spirit in which it was a - live. 
But notwithstanding this, a moral Gave [rion 
shakes this Union, and alienation stalks ay matter 
buked over its once happy and contented siirface tional 


These things ought not so to be. And naw, 
applying to our investigations the touch-stone «f 
truth, let us seek for the cause of these unforts 


nate disturbances, and in the spirit of patriotism id 
and justice, seek to apply the proper remedy ~ tlema 
the evils which afflict us. And let us remember respo 
that no mere temporary expedient, no delysiy prese 
palliative, no hollew and deceptive truce, can bea one | 
the fatal leprosy thattaints the*body-politic. By: And 
that an impartiality which regards every interes, part 
with equal favor; a self-sacrificing spirit which ent. 
looks away from the local interests of a pari, jo won 
the great and common rights of all the Siac. cont 
a sense of justice which scorns to make might for | 
| the measure of right; and a fixed adherence ig ade 
our constitutional obligations in the settlement of mas 
the question which distracts the land, are qj ‘ 
alike enjoined by the voice of wisdom, and ep. Mo 
forced by every consideration dear to freedom not 
and the Union. hes 
And what, sir, is the disturbing cause so fruit(y| ! 
of discord, so pregnant with evil to us and our ip. thi 
stitutions? It is the existence of African slavery an 
as an element of political power under our sysiem - 


of government, and as a distinctive feature in the 
social relations of ane half of the States of the 
Union, The principle was infused into the Gov. 
ernment at the moment of its birth. Coextensive, 
at its formation, with the furthermost limits of the 
entire Confederacy of States, slavery has grad. 
ually, and by the operation of causes easy and 
natural, and which produced no shock to our sys. 
tem, passed away fram the northern States, and 
has concentrated all its strength, whether for weal 
or woe, within the body of the southerh States. 
To the first, it has ceased to be anything more 
than a mere abstraction, whether viewéd in its 
moral, its social, or its political aspects. While 
to the others, it is a vital reality; an essential prin- 
ciple of their very organism, and indissolubly in- 
terwoven into the very frame-work of their being. 
The difference between the North and South 
which has existed in their habits of life, their 
modes of thinking, and their supposed conflict of 
interests; in their soil, climate, and production, 
and in all those varying shades which define the 
peculiarities of each—have formed the ground- 
work of a mutual prejudice, which, however at- 
tempted to be disguised, is as undeniable as itis 
unfortunate. In this state of social and moral an- 
tagonism, the mind of the North has always been 
the fit soil for the growth of any sentiment at hos- 
tility with the South. And the ancient principle 
of enmity to witches, which doomed old women 
to the stake, because cattle died with the murrain, 
presents itself now in a modified form, and seeks 
to cut the throat of the southern master, because 
the descendant of Ham fulfills the destiny entaiied 
upon him by Providence, In the war which is 
waged upon the South, the North is impelled by 
a mere sentiment; a sentiment first generated in the 
mistaken policy of British statesmen, who have 
long since repented of their folly,-and then trans- 
lanted to germinate in the hot-bed of northern 
anaticism. And after elevated to the bad 
eminence of an almost earthly deity, before which 
the unreagoning masses have been made to fell 
down and worship; within the circle of whose 
—_ influence, much of northern virtue has per- 


ain nb eo an ar eae 


» and infidelity and ism find con- 
pan i after all the ruin it wrought at 
»to itself here, to mar the harmony 


of our deliberations, and threatens to destroy the 
very fabric, it cost so much virtue and wisdom to 


rudel ing aside the Constitution, and 
= aie the romplings of patron 
appeals e blood-boug 
of one haif of this Union. 
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we should remember that this senti- 
et triamphant—but that from another 
is Union, filled with a people all in- 
the spirit of independence, an antago- 
ment comes up; a sentiment fortified 
restige of immemorial usage, justified by 
f divine appointment, and vindi- 
e very Constitution under which we 
here are the two extremes of the 
n conflict upon this floor, in relation toa 
hich is offensive merely to the educa- 
“nal prejudices of the one, while the 

ct, the honor, the politica 
and the very safety of the other, are 
involved in the issue. 

se, sir, to take issue with the gen- 
ennessee, [Mr. Genrry,] as to the 
vonsibility of the war, to which he refers our 
Nor will I stop to expend 
one breath as to its morality or its justifiableness. 
And least of all will 1 seek to excite the spirit of 

rty, 80 potent for evil, at a crisis like the pres- 
Suffice it to say, that the war was sanc- 
tioned by the voice of the nation; that the South | 
contributed her full proportion of men and means 
for its successful prosecution; and by every con- 
sideration, Which can appeal to the justice and 
magnanimity of the North, she claims an equal 
rticipation in the fruits of our common struggles. 
More than this we do not ask; less than this, 
nothing but bad faith and a spirit of hostility will 
hesitate to grant. 

Anxiously concerned as I have been, to settle 
this dangerous controversy on terms honorable 
and just to every portion of the country, my 
sense of duty constrains me to withhold my sup- 
port from every proposition which has as yet been 
tendered by those who have the control of it in 
As to the non-action policy of 
the President, I will only say that it would receive 
no favor from me, even if it had not been repudi- 
ated by those who brought him into power. And 
as there is no likelihood of its adoption by the 
positive action of Congress, I shall pass to the con- 
sideration of the measure of adjustment reported 
by the Senate Committee of Thirteen,—a measure 
which, permit me to say, has summoned to its aid 
an amount of zeal and industry, both within and 
without the walls of this Capitol, totally dispro- 
portioned to its merits, and worthy of a better 


lead of him against whom he has warred for forty 
years—the great compromiser, who now rejects 
all compromise; who exhibited himself, even || position—I call the attention of the committee to 
within the last year, as a practical emancipator, 
seeking to convert a slaveholding State to the | 1849. It relates to the appointment of General 
principles of abolitionism; and who, at the very 
| moment that he tenders his plan of adjustment to 





their own hands. 











In this connection, Mr. Chairman, as an act of 
justice to myself, | turn aside for a moment to 
animadvert upon the course which a newspaper 
published in this city—‘* The Union’’—has thought 
roper to pursue in its advocacy of this measure. 
do this with unaffected reluctance, from the high 
respect | have always entertained for the age and 
experience of its veteran editor, and from a sin- 
cere gra itude for the distinguished services he has 
in past times rendered to the cause of popular 
freedom. From my earliest boyhood, | have been 
accustomed to draw instruction from his contribu- 
tions to the stock of public information; and it is | 
with pain that, upon an issue so vitally important | 
to the whole country, and more especially to that 
which I represent in part, | feel it my imperative 
duty to part with him. Suir, | am not alone in the 
course | pursue; but many, very many of the most 
gifted, most true, and patriotic sons of the South, 
both in the Senate and House,—men distinguished 
alike for their wisdom in council and their valor 
in the field, are with me, marching under the same 
banner that floats, I fear, over the forlorn hope of 
the South, in this dark hour. With them | expect 
to stand, despite the misrepresentations of ene- 
mies, or the unkindness of friends. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee 
briefly to an editorial contained in the number 
dated June 4, 1850, in which La 
name, together with others with whom it is my 
Pleasure to codpera 
18, to draw a paraliel between what is familiarly 
known as the ** Clayton Compromise,’’ of the last 
and the adjustment now proposed by 
ittee of Thirteen, and at the same time 
to exhibit the imputed inconsistency of those who 
voted for the one, but now oppose the other. The 
article closes with this paragraph: 

“Tt is all a mys 


referred to by 


t of the articie 


@ mystery—which arrays 
Senate side by side with 

‘Seward, wader the lead of Colonel Ben 
southern State-rights men in the House of 
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Representatives by the side of Root, Wentworth, Wilmot, | 
and Horace Mann, under the lead of Joshua R. Giddings.” | 


ed “ Union and Comptomise;” and as I have not 
the date of the number from which I read, I will 


Sir, that editorial, with that most unkind, most | simply say, that it was published very shortly 


the insinuation as alike gratuitous 


antipodes of each other, and opposed this meas- 


| ure from totally different considerations. 


Mystery, sir! Why, where stands the veteran 


editor himself? By whose side, and under whose 
lead, doesthe march? By the side, and under the || ia) Jaw of the land. Lut before proceeding to 


|| state my own objections to this feature of the pro- 
1 


on one inch of the territory in dispute! .Is there 


no ** mystery”’ in that? Sir, I seek to impute no 


improper motive to the editor of the Union bhe- 
cause of his conjunction with Henry Clay. But 
I commend to him the virtue of forbearance, and 
the moral of the old saying, * that those who live 
in glass houses, should not throw stones.’’ Mr. 
Jefferson once said ‘* that the press of this country 
would soon cease to be a source of information 
to the people, or exert any control over men in 
office.’? And it may be profitable to the editor of 
the Union, to inguire whether the prediction of 
that statesman and philosopher is not likely to be 
verified, by a persistance in such a course as he 
has pursued in this instance, 

L shall now proceed, Mr. Chairman, to examine 
the Senate plan of compromise, which has been 
urged with so much pertinacity upon the favor 
of the South; and for an honest opposition to 
which, southern representatives have been dealt 
with so harshly. But let us, first, clearly define, 
so that we may keep it in mind, the precise issue 
between the North and the South. And what is 
that issue? By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go, which closed the war with Mexico, a vast ex- 
tent of, territory, embracing the provinces of Cali- 


fornia, New Mexico, and Utah, were ceded to the || 


United States. The South claims the right of 
equal participation with the North in all these 
acquisitions, and insists upon the right of her citi- 
zens emigrating to those provinces, to carry with 
them their slaves, free from all let or hindrance. 
From this the North dissents, and asserts the 
right, and expresses the purpose, to exclude them 
from every inch of the territory soacquired. The 
Senate Committee of Thirteen was raised to de- 
vise some plan by which these extreme claims 
might be reconciled, and all the subjects of con- 
tfOversy finally settled upon terms satisfactory to 


each, and just to all parts of the country. The 
labors of that committee have resulted in that 


series of measures now familiarly known as the 
“compromise,” or ‘* adjustment.” 
me a terse, yet comprehensive and fair exposition 


ungenerous, most illiberal, and most disingenuous | after the unfortunate difficulty which occurred in 
paragraph, has penetrated to the district 1 repre- | the Senate between the Senators from Mississippi 
sent, and been read by the generous constituency || and Missouri, (Messrs. Foore and Benton.) 
who have honored me with theirconfidence. My | The editor, after lamenting, in becoming terms, 
self-respect will not permit me to pass in silence || that a circumstance so derogatory to the character 
the innuendo contained in it; and if the purpose || and decorum of that body should ever have oc- 
was to imply any factious purpose on my part, or || curred, and holding it up to public view as a stri- 
to impute to me any complicity, either in purpose, | king evidence of the dangerous excitement which 
motive, or design, with those in whose company, exis 
and under whose lead, he has thought proper to 
classify me; or if the design was to refer my 
action to anything other than an honest wish to 
protect the a of the injured and proscribed 
South, I repe 

and unfounded.. And I venture to assert further, 
that he who penned that offensive article, knew at 
the time, that there was no ‘‘ mystery’’ in the 
| seemingly anomalous conjunction hetween south- 
| ern slaveholders and northern Abolitionists. He | 
| knew, as every one here knows, that they are the 


existed in the public mind on the solemn question 


| now under consideration, Proceeds to say: 


“And what prevents an adjustment of thia unfortunate 
controversy between the sister States of this great and gtori- 
ous Confederacy? A platform of compromise has already 
been shadowed forth in the Senate which we believe will 
command the approbation and support of a large majority 
of the American people. .That plan of adjustment concedes 
one of the great objects contended for by the North—even 
by the Free-Soilers and /bolitionists. lt provides for the ad- 


| mission of California into the Union with ber present con- 


stitution, ercluding slavery. Thisis a great point gained by 
the North, as all candid men must admit. 


I am opposed, sir, to the admission of Califor- 


| nia, as a State, into the Union; not only because 
| | regard the circumstances connected with her or- 
| ganization as grossly violative of the rights of the 


South, but as an open infraction.of the fundamen- 


posed adjustment—by way of fortifying my own 
an editorial of ** The Union,”’ dated 14th August, 


Riley, as civil governor of California; that first, in 


; | the series of unconstitutional measures adopted by 
the favor of the South, tells her she will be ex- || this Administration, for the express purpose of 


| cluded by the law of Mexico, which he refuses 
to repeal; and calls on God and man to witness 
that he will never vote for any measure. which 
will enable the southern master to carry his slave | of the Administration sedulously avoid any mention of the 
| gross violence which General Tuylor or General Taylor's 


bringing about that state of things which now ex- 


| ists. In that article the editor says: 


« Silence confesses guilt. ‘The apologists and’ defenders 


Cabinet has inflicted on the Constitution by reéstablishing the 


| Mexican Government in California.” 


Again: 
“And the silence of the Whig press now, when the 
| President has usurped kingly prerogatives, proves that it is 


more firmly wedded to a party Administration than to the 
free institutions established by the Constitution,”’ 
Again: 


| €{t is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the Whig 
press remains silent when General Taylor, or the cubal 
which fills his place, violates the Constitulion, or when u 
| Whig President, holding in contempt the people and the rep- 
resent atives of the people, arrogates to himself the privilege af 
| deciding questions which come within the jurisdiction of the 
| Supreme Court, andof exercising powers which can be lawfully 


|| ewercised by Congress alone.”’ 


Again: 
‘* The National Intelligencer was foremost in reboking 
and denouncing Mr. Polk’s administration, aud its lament 


|| ation over the ruins of the Constitution mimicked weil the 
| uecents of real grief. But now, when General Taylor has 


committed the offence which was falsely charged upon Mr. 
Polk, and a Whig dynasty exercised powers which the 
Intelligencer denounced as a usurpation of kingly preroga- 
tives, that patriotic journal utters no word of reproach, bat 
it looks with a cold and careless, if not with an approving 
eye, upon the violence done to our institutions, and the 
wrongs inflicted uponjour people.” 
Again: 


| General Taylor has estublished a civil government in Ouli- 
fornia by exercising authority which Congress refused to give 
him. In doing so, he bas thought fit to reéstablish the gov- 
| ernment which existed in that territory during tle Mexiean 
| dominion. General Riley, under orders from the War De- 
| partment, has issued bis proclamation ann uncing bunself 
as the civil goveruor of California, giving the peopie of that 
Territory—tor the first time, it seems—information of the na- 
| ture and character of the government which they are to obey , 
| and calling upon them to elect the necessary officers to place 
| that government in effective operation. It had been univer- 
| sally believed that California was without any government 
| and that it must remain without any federal government, uniil 
| Congress should establish a territorial legisiature, or adinit 
into the Union’as a sovereign and independent State. But 
| General Taylor’s administration has taken a different view of 
| the subject. The dynasty which now rules ovr country has ée- 
| termined to pay no respect to the opinions either of the people 
| or of the representatives of the people; but in defiasce of the 
| Constitution, it has solved the grevt questions which - ace ays 


I have before | tated the country as Alexander severed the Gordiun knot—w 


| the sword.” 


of its whole character and effect, by one of its || Such, sir, were the opinions expressed at that 
most able and ae advocates. 1 mean || time by the editor of “The Union,” in all of 
: ” 


the editor of ** The 
of that exposition, and in the order in which 


And itis by the light || which, I then concurred; and now, that what be- 


'| gun in usurpation has ripened into a consumma- 


sets forth its several features, that | propose to ex- | ion of wrong and injustice to all the South, | trust 


amine its operation as a measure of compromise. 


| | shall not be deemed inconsistent, if my opinions 


I read, sir, from an article published in ‘‘ The || remain unaltered. It was ** an act of gross violence, 
Union,” some time during the last month, head- || inflicted on the Constitution.” It was an “ usurp- 
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stion of kingly prerogatives.” It was “an exer- | From influences like these, sprung the constitution 


cise of powers, Which can lawfully be exercised by 
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_weare called upon to sanction. Sir, was ever such 


Congress dlone.” it was an act of “violence, | usurpation exhibited under a government of lim- 


done to our institutions, and a wrong inflicted upon | 


our people.” It is true “ that General Taylor did 
establish a civil government in California, by ex- 
ercising authority which Congress refused to give 
him.’’ It is true, “that the dynasty which rales 
our country, has paid no respect to the opinions of 
the people, or of the representatives of the people; 
anid in defiance of the 
great questions, which have agitated the country,” 
by the exertion of hig official authority. All this 


is tene; and up to this moment, no friend of the | 


Administration has yet come forward to jastify an 
act of usurpation so glaring, and so injurious in 
its effects to fourteen States of this Union. 


The state of this question on the fourth day of | 


March, 1849, has not been forgotten. Congress 


had just closed one of the stormiest sessions known | 
to our political annals; during the whole of which || 


the question of governments for the territories con- 
stituted the theme of each day's debate. The ref. 
erence of the great question, which formed the 


only impediment to their establishment, to the ad- | 
judreation of the Supreme Court, had been dis- || 


carded by the Nerth; the time-honored line of the 
Missouri compromise had also been rejected; and 
in despair of effecting any adjustment before the 
adjourament of Congress, in its last stages, the 
proposivion was distinctly made, and supported by 
the South, to extend the laws and Constitution of 
the United States over all the acquired territory, | 
and clothe the Executive with plenary power for 

their government, till Congress should otherwise | 
ordain, Another proposition was just as distinet- 

ly, made; to establish the law as it existed under 


nstitition, has solved the | 


| suspicion of a want of candor. 
i 





the sovereignty of Mexico, and invest the Presi- 
dent with like power for its enforcement. To | 
neither of these plans did Congress lend a favora- 
ble ear, but adjourned, leaving the territories just 
as they were during the period of the last Adminis- | 
tration. The present dynasty came into power. 

And scarcely had the Representatives of the peo- 
ple left their seats in this Capitol, before schemes 


gress had so peremptorily declared should not be | 
dene. The plant emissaries of Executive power 
were dispatched in hot ‘haste to California, carry- | 
ing with them “the views of the President,’’ and 
the programme of a government to be established 
at once, lest the ensuing Congress should make 
bare the long-concealed opinions of the tenant of 
the White House, on the very question which had 
brought him into power. 
the subject of slavery, which Congress refused to 
establish, was judicially devermined by Executive 
decree, still to be the law of the land. The mili- | 
tary governer of California was, in contempt of | 
the Conatitution, clothed with the full powers of a 
civil functionary. Under the dictation of those 
from whom he held his commission, a convention 
is called, in the face of all precedent and all law, 
to carry into effect the known wishes of the Presi- 
dent. All that relates to the qualifications of vo- 
ters, is prescribed by this subordinate officer; thus 
wieiding through the authority of the President, 
pave belonging to Congress alone, and by it re- 
used to be granted. To this violation of ali law, 
this disregard of all precedent, the motley inhabit- 
ants are instigated by the proclamation of the 
President to proceed; and that the power, and pa- | 
tronage, and influence of isis official station, should 
be used to protect and defend them in the govern- 
ment they should form. And who, sir, were the 
sulfragans in the formation of this Stgte govern- 
ment? Hosts of mere adventurers, attracted thith- 
er merely by the lust of gold, with no settled 
yurpose to make it their home. The conquered 
exican, with his peon slave; the traveling 





| tion with regard to slavery. 
| intervention upon the subject of slavery, leaving the whole 


one 


ited powers? A Cesar might have done this 
thing, or a Cromwell, or a Napoleon; but if so, it 


| is only because each wasa master in his own day, 


and they over whom they tyrannized, were the 
| willing vietims of imperial sway. 
Sir, let i not be urged in defence of this act of 


and deliberate act of the people who were in Cali- 
fornia. He that sets up such a defence but insults 
the intelligence of the people, and subjects himself 
to the imputation of a want of it, or else to the 
The object was 
too palpable to mislead the least inquiring mind. 
| If, to save the country from the horrors of anarchy 
had been the true, as it is the alleged, reason for 
Executive interference, this act of usurpation would 
be robbed of much that is obnoxious to severe rep- 
robation. But such a Conclusion is excluded by 
| the fact that, for an opposite and contradictory 
| reason, the President recommends that New Mex- 
| ico and Utah, which are in like condition with 
California, be lett without any governmentiat-all. 
I cannot, therefore, Mr. Chairman, lend my 

| sanction to’a proceeding which, whether its re- 
| sponsibility be referable to the President and his 
| Cabinet, or ‘to the heterogeneous inhabitants of 
| California, is alike in violation of the Constitu- 
| tion, and at war with all the precedents and all the 
| usages of the Government, from its earliest dawn. 
| 1 cannot, by my vote, setile the principle, thata 
_ handful of mere adventurers and irresponsible so- 
| journers, without the first qualification of citizen- 


| ship—ignorant of our institutions, and holding no 
| sympathy with the principles of our Government— 


/may seize upon the public domain of the United 


| States without limit, and, in contempt of the rights 
‘character of its institutions throughout all com- 
| ing time. 
| arrogant and surreptitious appropriation of what 
| belonged to all, to the benefit of a few, even though 
|| it is sought to be consecrated, under the specious, 
were set on foot to do the very things which Con- || 


of the proprietors of the soil, mould ,and fix the 


I will not, by my vote, ratify this 


but flimsy pretext, of the right of self-government 

| How, then, are the parties to this great national 
controversy affected by the California feature of 
this projet of compromise? Why, sir, it is wrested 
from the South by fraud and * kingly prerogative,’ 
and as ** The Union”? very properly remarks, * is 


| a great point gained by the North.” 


But let us see if any equivalent for the entire 


| surrender of California, is proposed to the South, 
he Mexican law on || 
| ** The Union:” 


in the next feature of this plan, as set forth by 


“Tt provides for the establishment of territorial governments 
for the ‘Territories of Deseret and Utah, without any legisia- 
It adopts he principle of nen- 


matter to the people of those Territories to settle and deter- 

nine for themselves when they shall come into the Union 
| a8 sovereign States. Tue South is willing to leave the ques- 
| tien to the arbitrament of the Constitution of the Union, and 
the people of the Territories interested, well knowing the 
natural impediments, and the obstac’es which may be inter- 
posed by existing civil institutions against the introduction of 
slavery into those Territories. Therefore, so far in the. pro- 
posed adjustment, the North gains a positive advantage in 
the admission of California, and the South barely a ; ossibe 
one in referring the question to the people of the new Ter- 
ritories.”? 

It is true, sir, that as above stated, the South is 
willing to refer the question of its right to emi- 
grate with its property to the Territories of the 
Union, to the arbitrament of the Constitution. It 
never has insisted on any right denied by that in- 

strument ; and has already manifested its readi- 
ness to settle the whole controversy, by leaving it 
to the adjudication of the Supreme Court. ‘Re- 
store the order of things rn by the ae 
ence of the Executive; remand Cahfornia to Wer 
territorial condition; and give the usual forms of 








vieck-leg with his faro box; the sailor who landed || government to all the Territories, and she will 


but the day before, and who left the day after the 
election; the Sandwich Islander, whose i. her bad 
been a cannibal; the subjects of every despotism 
in the Oid World, and swarms trom all . se North 
were there. In fine, from every point othe com- 
pass, excent from the injured th; that very 
section which had most contributed to the acqui- 
sition of the my country from an interest in 
which, they of all others, were alone excluded. 
These, and such aa these, gave form and im 
to the government we are called upon to 





tify. 


still abide the reference her judgment once before 
approved. But the whole question as it now stands 
presents anew phase. California, backed by the 
entire North, claims to have authoritatively setied 
the question for herself. And the mere depend- 
e¢ncy of yesterday, with the port and mien of a 
master to day, demands as matter of right, admis- 
sion into the Union of these States. The status 
of the controversy, as relates to the existence of 
Mexican law in the Territories, has also 

since the rejection of the Clayton compromise. At 









the time that measure was before the Jast 
there was searcely any difference of o 
in the North or in the South as 
of law. dt was believed by the 
southern Representatives, th 
settled under @he law, in their favor, 
they supported that bill. 
the North, both in and out of Congress 
to extend slavery; and hence the great 
‘“* kingly prerogative,”’ that it was the unprompted || Representatives voted against and de 
was not then believed by any conside 
of the American people, that the law of 
quered country could continue to exist in 
tory wrested from it by the force of our ar 
although her title thereto was parted wit 
risdiction withdrawn, and her right of e 
main extinguished forever, could still sury 
war upon the civil rights, and brand the 
stitutions of fifteen States of the Union. 
the heresy was broached. The North, t 
anti-slavery instincts, seized with avidit 
trine so potent in its cause. And to-day it stand, 
in this Capitol, clothed with @ power and author; 
rot less preéminent than could have been imparted 
to it, even though it had been solemnly determines 
by the highest tribunal known to our By Stern 
The entire North now declare that to be the jaw. 
The present Administration also, although veste 
by the Constitution with powers of a purely ex. 
ecutive character, has usurped those which be. 
long alone to the judicial department of the Gov. 
ernment, and has authorittaively declared such io 
Such, also, is the opinion of the dis. 
tinguished Senator, [Mr. Cray,) under whose 
auspices this plan of adjustment originated; ang 
so he tells the South, at the very moment he com. 
mends it to her acceptance. And such, sir, is the 
opinion of the able editor of “The Union” aia, 
unlees I misinterpret him, when he speaks of * the 
obstacles which may be interposed by existing ciri| 
institutions against the introduction of slavery inio 
i repeat, sir, the whole state of 
the question has been changed; not from any con. 
viction, as I believe, wrought in the public mind, 
but from policy, and changed to the detriment of 
the South. The flaming sword which the cheru- 
bim wielded before the portals of Paradise, to pre- 
vent the return of its ill-fated exiles, was not more 
potent to effect its object, than is this manufactured 
opinion, now as omnipotent as law, to prevent 
forever the emigration of the southern citizen with 
his property to the territories of the Union. 

I do not doubt, that freed from that insensible 
bias imparted by public opinign to all tribunals, 
under a popular system of government, that even 
now the Supreme Court would decide against the 
existence of the Mexican law in the territories. 
But it wust be apparent, that under circumstances 
as they now exist, no decision of the question can 
be had in such time'as to be of any avail to the 
ty is timid, and men are not aptto 
hazard in a doubtful controversy interests already 
secured, for the mere purpose of testing a princi- 
Thus, sir, while the southern citizen is de- 
terred from the exercise of a constitutional right, 
by the operation of a public opinion wrongfully 
created, and ‘artfully fostered, with a view to his 
exclusion, a population averse to the institutions 
of the South will-rapidly fill the territories. And 
while he is yet debating about his rights, the law 
of the country will have been fixed against him 


» what, then, becomes the 
justice is not already @ 
stranger to these Halls, it is, sir, to solve this 
doubt, Toend it by a:‘removal of all supposed 
under the Mexican law, to 


ion of the Union. 
has the constitutional right, and is in duty bound 
It would not be, as some 
an act to establish slavery. It would simply leave 
on to be settled, free from all embarrass- 
-ment—whether under the Constitution of the Uni- 
common territory of ’ ectel 

or whether it be an institution purely local in 1s 
for ts existence upon 














those territories.”’ 
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red that he was in favor of leaving the 


cas) dec setiled * under the general principles | 


a a Nor did they dream that a 
gine grateful to their sense of justice then, 
prt now be abandoned, and their rights turned 
as the arbitrament of Mexican law. 


eae even the removal of such impedi- 








The experiment has been sufficiently tested with- 
be doubted that such a proposition would 
vet with even less favor here. ' 
; ».as the editor of the Union has said, that the 
south gains * barely a possible advaniage” in the 
Territories, should this plan of seulement be 
wooed. It might have been added, that the prob- 
dility—nay, sit, the certainty of advantage, is all 
yith the North. Bat let us examine the next in 
the series of measures proposed, which is thus 
gt forth by ** The Union :” 

«i. The plan ofcompromise before the Senate proposes 
adjust the disputed boundary with Texas by giving her a 


satistuctory equivalent, and by honestly and faithfu'ly carry- 
ins out the compact of annexution according to its true meun- 


ou 
cannot 


pie justice, and should meet with objection from no quarter.” 

This article of the compromise embraces, as 
will be seen, two propositions. 1. The adjust- 
ment of the Texas boundary. 
ment of the compact entered into with Texas by 
the United States, at the period of her annexation, 

So far as the first proposition is concerned, | con- 
sider the question it involves as already settled by 
every principle of law and right. The independ- 


ence of Texas was the result of successful revo- | 


lution, and was recognized by the leading nations 
of the earth. And when, after having maintamed 
her nationality for seven long years, she asked ad- 
mission.4ato the Union as an equal State, she pre- 
sented herself with boundaries fixed and ascertained 
by her own constitution and jaws, which this 
Government had no right to gainsay. The con- 
troversy she had had with Mexico, was not a 
controversy as to mere boundary. She was claimed 
tobe but a revolted province of Mexico, whose 
rightful jurisdiction extended to the banks of the 


Sabine. That this claim was regarded as an un- || 


founded pretension by this Government, is evi- 
denced by the fact, that Texas was admitted into 
the Union in the face of the pratest of Mexico. 
And when so admitted, she claimed her western 
boundary to be the Rio Grande, from its mouth to 
ils source. By the resolutions of annexation, the 
United States assumed the office of adjusting a 
boundary with Mexico. Negotiations on this 
subject, although tendered by this Government, 
would not be entertained by Mexico. A war 
followed, which cannot be justified upon any hy- 
pothesis inconsistent “with the claim of Texas. 
And the war itself terminated in the acquisition of 
territory far beyond, and embracing ail that was 
ever claimed by Texas to be within her rightful 
jurisdiction, By the fact of her annexation to the 
Confederacy, the vindication of her boundary, in 
her own right, was taken away. For according 
to the terms of the Constitation itself, she could 
not, a8.a State of the Union, hold a navy or army, 
go to war, or enter into negotiations with any 
foreign Power, That duty devolved upon this 
Government; and according to every principle of 
Justice and law, the country acquired from Mexico, 
loured to the benefit of Texas, up to the last inch 
of her asserted boundary. The United States 
C*nnot claim now, that any portion of it is beyond 
the limits of the State of Texas, and assert a right 
of property in themselves. ‘I'o do so, would not 
more unconscionable than if an umpire selected 
\ acjust a matter of controversy, should purchase 
the claim, however exorbitant, of one of the parties, 
and then decide in favor of himself. So, sir, 
Whatever doubt may have reasonably existed upon 
this queation of boundary prior to the annexation 
of Texas, the whole world is now estopped from 
Making ta subject ofinquiry. ; 
, But what is meant by the specious phrase— 
“adjust the disputed boundary with Texas?” 
Aujust”’ with whom? Not wuh Mexico. * Dis- 
puted” by whom? Not by Mexico. For so far 
&s she is concerned, the boundary claimed by Texas 
's conceded. And aa the power to “ adjust’? was 
&'¥en to this Government only when Mexico was 
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1 a party to the contfoversy, its powers, as an um- | 


it is in vain to expect so obvious an act ' 
as may possibly exist under Mexican law. | 
ess in the other end of the Capitol; and it | 


It is, therefore, |) 


This proposition involves nothing but an act of sim- || 


2. The fulfill- | 


78k 


————— 


Ho, or Reps. 


The Compromise Question—Mr. S. W. Harris. 


The Supreme Court of the United Siates, also, 
| pire, are functus efficto. And any portion of the | io interpreting that clause of the Constitution, thus 
terrtory claimed vy ‘Texas, which this Govern- | deaintens 
ment may seek to @ppropriate to itself, will be | * The owner of a fugitive slave has the same right to uke 
taken in ite charaeter of an undisguised and shame- || Dim ta a State to which he has escaped or fled, iat he had 





|| ia the Staw frum which te exeaped; and Mis well known 

less plunderer. . hi j . |} Chat this right ot seizure or recapaure is Universally aekuow ke 

Bat, sir, let us view this subject from another || edged in all the slaveholding Siates.’’—lrigg os. Common 
point. By the resolutions of annexation it is ex- | Wealth of Peunsylvauta, 16 Petwrs, S39. 


| pressly stipulated— 1 
I} 


| 





Now, sir, let us briefly advert to the provisions 
"Phat new States, not to exeeed four in number, in addi- | of the bill on this subject. It, in substance, pre- 
tion to the State of Texas, may hereatter, by couent of sad || scribes that the owner of a slave escaped shall first 
Soe ee ee ra, page) ond ber bees | prove, before some court of record in th® State of 

i , m Oo - : : 
1 btly lying south of = 30 note latitude, omy Sais | his residence, the fact of such escape, as also his 
|| asthe Missouri compromise line, shuld be admitted into the | Tight of property in the slave. This entitles him 
|| Union with or without slavery, as the people of euch Stateask- | lo an authenucated transcript of the record in the 
|| ing admission may destre,” | case, which, when presented to the proper officers 
‘| Je will be seen that the old line of separation be- | of the State to which the slave has fled, is to be 
|| tween the slaveholding and non-slavehalding States, | ‘aken and held as full evidence of the fact of eseape, 
| is hereby reasserted. But the boundary which is | but not of the identity of the slave, if other evideuce 
|| proposed for Texas in this Senate compromise, | be deemed pgcessary. Thatsuch a necessity would 
|| takes four and a half degrees of territory lying be deemed to exist in every case, po man Can 
|| sowh of that line, and tarns it over to the dominion | doubt, in view of the public sentiment of the North 
| of free soil. At this time, the citizen of the South || UPON this subject, as proclaimed by its Represent: 
| may settle with his slaves in any portion of that | @4ves here, from day to day, 
|| territory, free from all molestation. But pass this | Now, sir, to say nothing about the trouble and 
|| measure, and bring it under the jurisdiction of this | ¢Xpense necessarily to be incurred in proving the 
| Government, and from every foot of it he will be | escape of the slave and the litle of the master, in 
|| forever excluded. the State of his own residence; in the procurement 
Hh But this is not all. A suitable equivalent,” of the transcript; ert the expenses of 
| in the form of some twelve or fifteen millions of | Witnesses in passing from,one State into another, 
| dollars, is to be paid to Texas for this surrender || © Wentify the slave; in paying the costs of the 
of her domain. But whence is to be derived this | fourt, incurred in the State to which the slave hae 
| large amount of money? The South contributes | fled; to say nothing of all this, these conditions are 
her fuil proportion of ut; and is thus made to pay | such as Congress has no right to impose. j hey 
|| for the privilege of being fleeced. are such as are not imposed in any ot ** the slave- 
I trust that young aud gallant State, although || holding States. They are, in fuct, mere interpo- 
|| she struggles under the pressure of a large debt, lations upon the Consutution itself, which imposes 
|| may have virtue and firmness enough to reject the | no condition, but peremptorily declares that the 
|| glittering bribe. f trust she will endure n, and | ‘* Slave shall be delivered up, on claim of the party 
|| look for relief to her own enenmgy and the undevel- | '9 whom hia labor or service may be due.’” Aud so 
|| oped resources of her boundless domain, rather || fr from ‘* more effectually carrying out the pro- 
than yield this great advantage to the common visions of the Constitution’’ on this subject, they 
enemy of the South, in this gloomy period of its || embarrass the master in the exercise of a plain 
fortunes. right secured by that instrument. Nor can the 
| But what is offered to the South, in the second | complaints made by the North, that under this 
|| proposition of this artucle of the compromise? | clause of the Constitution their free negroes are 
| Why, that * the North shall honestly and faithfudly || sometimes kidnapped and sold inte slavery, jusufy 
carry Out the compact of annexation,”’ in reference || the atlempt to alter that instrament in this uivrmal 
to the admission of slave States to be formed out | manner. if sueh outrages are ever committed 
of ‘Texas hereafier. ‘That is to say, the North || #gainst their laws, the same Constitution which 
pledges itself to redeem a pledge already made, At | protects the southern master, is equally explicat in 
enters into an obligation to discharge an existing || allording them aremedy. 
| obligation, to the fulfillment of which its faithand || Buta still stronger objection exists against this 
| honor are already pledged. Why, sir, istheplighted | bill, in that feature of It wherein the master is com- 
faith of the North no better than a “ dicer’soath,”’ | pelied, under the penalty of one thousand doliars, 
| growing but the more worthless from its repeti- || after he has returned with his slave to the place of 
|| uon? Are northern * vows writin sand?’ The || his residence, to make himself, at the option of the 
| proposition is at once a reflection upon her own || slave, a party to a suit with him, to contest hie 
imegrity, and an insult to the South! 1 will not || right of property in him. ‘To say nothing of the 
| accept, as a consideration, the pledgeot her * honor” || trouble and expense incident to such a proceeding, 





and * faith’? to perform that which * honor’ and |, | regard this asa direct and dangerous invasion 
‘faith’? already enjoin, by every sanction which | of the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the slave- 
| belongs to truth and=jusuce. As the Union has || boiding States. 1tisa bold attempt upon the part of 
| remarked—** This proposition involves noibing | Congress to interfere directly i the relation be- 
but ani act of simple justice.”” Why, then, lask, | tween master and slave, within the States. Should 
| should it be urged as aconsideration, in a measure |; ta bill become a Jaw, and a cuse should arise un- 
| of compromise: Every advantage derivavle from | der it, the slave wouid be entitied to his syit 
the plighted faith of the North already belongs w , against bis master, not by virtue of the law of (fe 
the South; and to reiterate that pledge, would be | Siate where the suit may be tried, but under the 
| but to weaken its force and exhibi’ 1ts worthiess- | law of Congress. And if Congress may assume 
ness, ‘| to give a siave the right of action for his liberty, 
| now proceed to examine the next proposition | ' 
in this plan of compromise, which is thus set forth | te same right for work and labor done? A tugi- 
by the Union: || tive slave taken wiet in oe cif oun 
“ passage || a case is suppusable,) could clan no such right. 
ecenmaemnaae ot eet Mader mye rte fin don | But pass this bill and the right accrues at once, 
Curing Of persous bound to-service. ‘This, also, is an actoft || and could not be denied by the master, exceps 
justice, euforced by every obligation of goud faith and good. || y50n the penalty of one thousand dollars. 
Oe en lt will not do, sir, to say that this is no conces- 
Mr. Chaieman, the right of the master to recap- || sion of such a power, but that it is in the nature 
ture his fugitive slave, in any State to which he |) of a compromise with the North! — |t is ume that 
may have fled, isa right arising under the Consti- | the Souch should have learned some wisdom, 
tauion, aad one which the North, in good faith, jg || from the compromises heretufore made with the 
bound to respect, and assist in enforcing; and"it | North. She should remencber that her guod faith 


beimg a right already secured by the Constitution, | in carrying ou the compact entered into with Vir- 














the surrender of other rights on the part of the || vinia befure the constuution was adopted, and 
South would not be the condition on which the | in observing the obligations imposed by the 
North will observe ta guarantees. The terms of |) Missouri compromise, have all been interpreted 


‘that instrament are peremptory .:nd uncondiuonal. | 


' by the North into a concession of the power 
It declares, that a slave so escaping ** shall be de- | 


ot Congress to exclude slavery from the com~ 


livered up on claim of the party to whom hia service || men territory of all the Smtes, She should 
oF aber may botany: . ll net fail to remember that even now, there are 


against his master, why may it not also give hin © 
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not wanting those who deny that any obliga- 
tion rests upon the North to observe, in good faith, 
the compact made with Texas, in the resolutions 











by which she was admitted int6 the Union. Pass | 


this bill,and dignify it as you may, by names and 
titles, and my life upon it, in time to come, it will 
be thrown into your teeth, as an acknowledgment 
of the right of Congress to interfere in the relation 
of master and slave, within the body of the slave- 
hulding States. And this, too, Mr. Chairman, is a 
concesston,to the North. 


The last in the series of measures embraced in | 
this pian of settlement, is that which contem- | 


plates— > 


Sthiy. ‘The suppression of the slave trade in the District | 


of Colambia. 

This is an object long desired by the North, and 
as urgently resisted by theSouth. To-day, the cit- 
izen of the South, equally with him of the North, 
may tutroduce into the District, and @ispose of, 


whatever may belong to him by the law of his | 


State. But pass this bill, and at once, the citizen 
of the South will be stript of a right which will 
atill be retained by the citizens of the North. 


But this unjust discrimination between the citi- | 


zens of the North and of the South, within a ju- 
risdiction set apart for their common government, 
proposed as it is, not in compliance with any de- 
mand made by the people of the District, but in 
deference to the fell spirit of anti-slavery, is not the 
only objection to the bill, Pass it, and: the long 
mooted question of congressional jurisdiction over 


the subject of slavery in the District, will have | 
it will prove to be but the introduc: || 


been settled. 
tion to the ultimate object—the total abolition of 
slavery itself in the District, and the creation of a 
free-suii territory, in the very bosom of the slave- 
holding States. Adopt this measure, and a breast- 


work_will have been constructéd, from which the | 


shafts of abolition will be thrown with most deadly 
effect against the eutire social system of the south- 
ern States. In view of the avowed objects of the 
North, as daily proclaimed here and elsewhere, in 
reference to the institutions of the South, | trust 
that no son of hers, by supporting this measure, 
will fu.nish a weapon to be used against her here- 
after. Let us not aid in building this armory of 
precedent. So that when the day shall come, that 
rends this Union in twain, as come it will, unless 
the madness of the North shall yield to a returning 
sense of justice, we of the South may be enabled 
to say— 
“If Rome fall, we are innocent.” « 


And now, Mr. Chairman, having examined the | 
separate measures which make up the totality of | 


this plan of compromise, let us balance the ac- 
count between the North and the South, and sée 
where the profit, and where the loss falls. 

1. By trickery, fraud, and “kingly preroga- 
tive,’’ the North gains ail of California, and this 
the South loses. 

2. By the supposed existence of Mexican law in 


the territories acquired by the war, and which the || 


North refuses to repeal, and by the existence of 
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the Morth gains everything, and the South loses || his interview with Warren at Burlincio,. 


everything. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I would ask, in all 
solemnity, is this such an adjastment of this grave 
|| and important controversy, as the southern States 
| can accept consistently with their honor? Is it 
such a measure of justice as is due to their dignity 
and position; to their generous sacrifices for the 
\| common good of ail, and their tried devotion to 
| the integrity of the Union? In my poor judgment, 

a proposition more humiliating to their lofty pre- 
tensions, more unjust to their reasonable expecta- 
tions, and more derogatdry to their coéquality in 
the Union, could not be presented. If I stand 
alone, | will condemn it by my vote. Nor will I 
be moved by the cry of * peace, peace, the coun- 
|| try wants peace!’? This measure, of all others, 
will not bring peace! Nor will the craven appeal, 
‘* that it is the best the South can do,’’ win me to 
its support. The South can do no worse! The 
peace that tyranny imposes, can have no charms 
fora freeman. The measure of his rights, injus- 
tice may not limit. Better the perpetual struggle 
|| of right against might—better, far better, a never- 
ending resistance to wrong, than the cold and joy- 
leas repose which waits on conscious inferiority, 
and humbles the proud man’s spirit to the lessons 
of obedience. And | tell you, sir, if the courage 
|| of the South be equal to her interest in this great 





|| recollections of her past glory; if the blood which 





}| once animated her mighty dead, is not now a lan- 
guid current, coursing through the veins of degen- 
| erate sons, you may pass this bill, but she will 
| never submit to it. 








|| Substance of remarks of Mr. Disney, of | 
Ohio, delivered in the House of Represent- 
atives, Friday, June 28, on the Contested- 
Election case from the State of Iowa. 


Mr. DISNEY said, that he felt that not much 
remained for him to say. The gentlemen who had 
preceded him had discussed this subject so thor- 
oughly, that it was for him only to recapitulate 
some two or three of the points which they had 
presented, and to submit one or two considerations 
|| which time had not allowed them to offer; and here 
he might be permitted to remark, that with some 
experience in regard to cases of that sort, he could 
frankly say, that he had never met with one in 
which the right was more clear than it was in this 
case, on the side of the sitting member. In his 
| judgment no one, whatever his party prejudices 

might be, could rise from an examination of the | 





facts, and the law in the case, without a ful! and 
abiding conviction, that the sitting member was of 
right entitled to his seat. It was not a pleasant 
thing, under any circumstances, to trace fraud 
| through all its tortuous paths; but he believed that 
when this case should be thoroughly understood, 
that gentlemen of every party on this floor would 
say to the contestant, Go home, importune us no 








doubts upon this subject, which are as potent as 
law, to exclude the South, and which Congress 
refyses to solve, the North gains all of Utah and 
New Mexico. And ail of this, the South loses. 

3. The North gains one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand square miles of the territory of the 

tate of ‘Texas, running the proposed boundary 

ar below the tine of 36° 30’, and embracing 
enough of surfaec for three States as large as Ala- 
bama. Sesides this, the North gains the propor- 
tional amount which the South must contribute for 
the purchase of a territory, from which her citizens 
will be excluded. And al) this the South loses. 

4. Under the pretext of more effectually carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Constitution in rela- 
tion to the recapture of fugitive slaves, the North 
imposes upon the South new conditions and new 
obligations not imposed or contemplated by the 
Constitution, and secures a precedent for a direct 
interference in the relation of master and slave, 
within the jurisdiction of theslaveholding States. 
All this the Vorth gains, and the South loses. 

5. in suppressing the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia, the North effects an object on which 
it has been intent for the last twenty years, and 


estsblishes the jurisdiction of over the 
whols subject of sla therein; a — which 
the South has unif id. So, here again, 


longer with this thing. We, the members of Con- 
gress, differ as Whigs and Democrats—we have 
our contests and our disputes, but we each aim 
at our country’s good, and no considerations shall 
induce us to sanction such a wrong as your case 
has shown. 

What are the facts? Trace the manceuvring of 
this man Pickett—a stranger in lowa—just arrived 
from St. Louis; his employment by Fitz Henry 
Warren aa an organizer of precincts; his interview 
with Orson Hyde in the prairie; his appearance 

| within a day or two thereafter at the house of 
| Tewnsend; his representations to Townsend that 
the people of Kanesville were solicitous for a po- 
litical organization, and had appointed him to pro- 
cure the proper authority for them; his journey 
to the district judge, and after his failure there, his 
application to the board of commissionsrs of Mon- 

county; his forged petition; his false repre- 
sentation with regard to the location of Kanesville; 
and remember that Townsend swears that Pickett 
was the only one present at the time who pretend- 
ed to know whether Kanesville was or was not 
within the limits of the township which they or- 


dered to be established, and that it was upon his 
representations that the commissioners of Monroe 
county named it as the place of voting. I say, 


take all these facts, with the admisfion of Hyde; 


” Ho. OF Reps, 


canting, Tartuffe-like letter to his Mormes hi 
ers; his equivocating testimony in regard. ¥° 
means furnished him by Warren; the acts a the 
ing the subsequent election; and among a 
the fact of a part of the Mormons ‘leaving 
neighborhood, and going on a sixteen days": Ge 
ney to vote in a distant county, where jt is 2” 
able a few votes might decide the Slatin’ 
Senator and ntatives to the State Leg : 
ture, which, when it assembled, had « + oe 
States Senator to elect. 1 say, the division of thei 
vote; the neglect of the Mormon who would h . 
been elected to the House of Representatives 5 
that State, if the Kaneaville vote had been ae 
but who never claimed the seat, although his yo. 
equalled that of both of his competitors; ang m7 
| membering that these facts have mostly oo 
elicited from parties to the fraud—parties w, 
| were resolved to conceal the truth, because si 
in propf that this man Hyde published « nog: 
| 


n 


to the Mormons to give the counsel of the sitting 
member in this case no aid; to let them find ths 
facts, to use his own language, ‘* by digging” fo, 
them—and no unprejudiced mind can resist ti 
conviction of a fraudulent design—a fraud which 
| tainted the whole transaction, and covered it from 
| head to foot like a leprosy; and which alone jg 


| cause sufficient to demand the rejection of the vote, 


|| controversy; if her memory still cherishes the |, Truman Smith, too, it seems, figured in the trans. 


| action—the same gentleman whose happy map. 

agement in Indiana has left the gentleman from 

that State on the other side of the House as the 

only and sole fruit of his labors there—the solitar 

| twinkling star in the gloomy firmament of Indiang 
Whiggery—and long may he glitter to show the 

black vacuity around. 

But the Kanesville vote should be rejected on 
another account. The election was not heid jp 
conformity with the statutes of the State. It has 
been clearly shown that the statutes of that State 
| recognized no — organizations, but that by 
| townships. The statutes in relation to the crea. 
tion of precints, without being formally repealed, 
were substantially annulled by the subsequent 
statutes providing for township organizations; 
but whether this was so or not, in point of fact, is 
immaterial at last. The commissioners of Mov- 
roe county did not pretend to create a precit io 
the sense in which it is understood by some, 
They created, as they had an undoubted right 
do,atownship. They located it—and established, 
as they supposed, from the representations of 
Pickett, within the township a place of voting, a 





|| place which they term a precinct—not a portion of 


territory within which the voters should form one 
political organization, and known to the old stat- 
utes as a precinct; but simply a place of voting 
within the township; and it was that place only, 
which they intended todesignate when they spoke 
of precinct. It has been well said that, to avoid 
conflicting jurisdictions, but one construction can 
be given to the statutes attaching to the various 
counties the country lying west of them, and that 
that construction would limit the country attached 
to Monroe er to so muchas laid directly west, 
or that.part which would lie between the extended 
northern and southern boundaries of Monroe 
county. 

But, whether this was so or not, the power of 
the commissioners to fix and define the boundaries 
of the township is unquestioned; and in this case 
they did define and limit it to the country lying di- 
rectly west; and it is now in proof that Kanesviile 
did not lie within its limits. lt was neither within 
the limits of the county of Monroe, nor within the 
limits of the township thusestablished. And what 
is more important, the election itself was not con- 
ducted in conformity with the statutes of the State. 
The laws of lowa ire the trustees of the town- 
ship to be the judges df elections. In this case the 
township had not been organized, but this same elec- 
tion embraced the election for township organiza- 
tion. In other words, they mee to vote as & 
township before it was organized as a township, 
and of course di@ not, as they could not, conduct 
the election as provided for by the statutes, havin 
no townshi to do it. In this connection 
may remark, that we are told, (and with what fair- 
ness 1 leave the House to determine,) that the 





ju of election, or a majority of them, were the 
\robecetseedictae- tans tex hat sort of friends? 
. 
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were selected by Mr. Pickett. Tt was upon 
~Yecommendation that the commissioners of 
yee county appointed them. And if they had 
on for Mr. Thompson, we should have been 
une certain to have seen the fact in proof—but 
. « not alleged, though hinted—and upon proof 
. ) establishes with equal clearness that all the 
7 at Kanesville who voted for the contestant 
me. Mr. Thompson's friends. Because it will 
wer membered, that the same testimony shows 
ou the Mormons, generally, were Democrats. 
gut, L ask, what sort of a cause is that which re- 
sire such defence? 
jrappears from the testimony that a large num- 
ber of Mormona removed from Missouri into this || 
peighborhood during the Spring preceding the 
ction in 1848. The constitution of lowa grants 
ine elective franchise to none who have not resided 
jg months within the limits of the State, and 
ihose men who came from beyond the Missouri 
river had not, at the time of this election, been six 
nonths within the State. It is true that we have 
yo evidence that they voted, but that the testi- 
nony is the other way. But who, | ask, that 
reflects upon the character of that people and the 


| 


— = 


the intention to become so, can never make a man | Oaks. Who, then, can doubt, that of the seventy- 
a citizen, His intenuon musi determine bis rights | two votes cast-in Dallas county, fifty-six of them 
in that respect. By the principles of the English | were illegal and cast for the contestant in this 
law, where a property qualification was necessary || case? As it regards the vote of Boone county, no 
to the right of the elective franchise, the law holds || decent pretext can be raised for its rejection. The 
that that rightis an incident to the ownership of || constitution of Iowa declares, that all such at- 
the property ;and where a party made it the object || tached territory shall form, in fact, a part of the 
for which he acquired the property, the law holds || county to which it is attached. Boone county had 
that he shall not possess it. So where the property, | been by statute attached to Polk. Its returns 
in point of fact, is held in trust, the elective fran- || were required to be made there. But it is 
chise is not acquired. Under the American law, || claimed that the act dividing the State into congres- 
a soldier can never acquire a residence, because |) sional districts severed the county of Boone from 
he can have no intention of citizenship. Being sub- || the county of Polk, and placed it in the other dis- 
ject to the orders of his officers, and liable to be trict, and that, therefore, the people of Boone had 
removed by their will, he can have no intention to || no right to vote in the county to which they had 
remain; and thus, no matter what the duration of || been attached. But, even if we admit the claimed 
his residence may have been, it is not a residence || construction to be the true one, it is difficult to 
within that meaning of the law which would make || perceive the soundness of the conclusions to which 
the rights of citizenship follow from such a resi- || we are asked to agree. Because, if the consti- 
dence; and from what we learn in regard to the || tational provision may be disregarded, and the 
people of the Mormon church, certainly no soldier || Kanesville voters outside of the county of Monroe 
was ever more entirely subject to the orders of his || be held to have a right to vote in that county in 
superiors than are these people to the rulers of | defiance of it, there certainly can be no reason why 
that church. As a soldier’s residence can only date 4, the people outside of the first district cannot disre- 
from the time of his discharge, 80 can these Mor- |, gard thet districting statute and vote within it. 





culiar management evinced in this election, and 
the taint which infects every proceeding connected 
with it, can believe that those men’s votes were 
withheld? The judges and officers of the election 
were of their own people. The whole affair 
became, by the letter of Hyde, an affair of the 
church. Anda people who would divide them- 
selves to send a party on a seventeen days’ journey 
io violate a statute, by voting in a distant county, 
would hardly be expected to have much more re- 
gard for statutory provisions in an election held 
under their own control. That Kanesville lies 
north of the extended northern line of Monroe 
county is well established. Mason testifies that 
the location of the correction line was a matter of 
notoriety at Kanesville; that many persons in 
and about that place told him where it might be 
found; that he found it to be twenty-three miles 
anda half north of Kanesville, which would place 
Kanesville six and a half miles north of the north- 
ern line of Monroe county. Weber testifies that 
itis twenty-two miles and fifty-eight chains from 
Kanesville to the dividing line between towns 78 
and 79. And he. locates Kanesville in town 75 
where the north-line of Monroe divides towns 73 
and 74. Marsh testifies that it is about twenty 
miles from Kanesville to the correction line, and 
Oaks swears that he supposes that the north line 
of Dallas county was about twenty miles from 
Kanesville. To be sure this was where it was de- | 
sired to make him a legal voter in Dallas county. | 
The north line of Dallas is forty-eight miles north 
of Monroe county, and a spot twenty miles south 
of that line would therefore be twenty-eight miles 
north of Monroe; so when it is desired to justify 
the votes of Oaks’s men, Kanesville, for that pur- 
pose, is twenty-eight miles north of Monroe; but 
when it is desired to sustain the Kanesville vote, 
then Kanesville is south of the northern line of 
Monroe. The contestant has admitted that a ma- | 
jority of those who voted for him at Kanesville 
resided north of the northern line of Monroe 
county. By the constitution of lowa, the voter 
must be a resident of the county twenty days be- 
fore he can exercise the elective franchise, and 
these votes were therefore bad, and must be re- 
jected. - 
But by a well established principle of law, none 
of these Mormons were voters. yde, their lead- 
er and high-priest, admits that they were sojourn- 
ers in ft aveavilie and its neighborhood. He 
says that their destination is the valley of the Salt 
Lake. That their settlement in Lowa is a stop- 
a place, a stopping place for these emigrants. 
hat the whole movement is under the manage- 
ment of the church. ‘That the chufh assists the 
members in their emigration to Kanesville, and 
from there to the valley of the Salt Lake. That 
they intend to hold their Kanesville settlement 
while the emigration continues. ‘That it is a sort. 
of caravansera, where their travelers s\op to rest 
and refresh themselves, but that they are ail on 
ir journey to the place of their final destination. 
And “what could more fully prove them to be 
mere so 
of law 
Principle which holds that mere esidence, without 


inthe ‘and? 1 
Sa abated an ange se | 


mons only have a residence dating from their || But was the county of Boone severed from the 
emancipauon from the power which governs | county of Polk? Certainly not. The starting 
them. || pointof the dividing line is the northwest corner 
The law compels no man to become a citizen || of the county of Pulk, and the map exhibits the 
against his will. But if mere residence, without || fact that there is one entire tier of townships in 
regard to the intention of the party, is to be a || Boone county east of the starting point. These, 
residence within the contemplauon of the law, || then, were not, either in terms or by implication, 
then every man who goes abroad for the prosecu- || severed from the county of Polk. ‘The county of 
tion of his business pursuits, does it at the peril || Boone, as an organization, is one—is an entirety; 
|| and a part of it not being severed by the dividing 


| of losing his citizenship at home. He might, in 
despite of his wishes, become a citizen of another || line, no part of itis severed, Besides, is where any 
proof that any of the voters in Boone county re- 


State, and thus lose his citizenship at home. But | 
the law involves no such absurdity. Residence, | sided as far west as the starting point of the divi, 
joined with an intention to become a cluzen, is a || ding line? There is not; and in the absence of 
residence which it knows. ‘These people had no || proof to,that effect, under any construction of the 
such intention. They could not, while they re- || act, these voters must be held to have exercised a 
mained subject to the government of their church, || legal right. 
have such an intention; and, as an unavoidable in the construction of statutes, the intention of 
consequence, none of them were legal voters— || the Legislature must govern; and so far has this 
not one of them; and all their votes should be || principle been paride by the Supreme Oourt of 
rejected, no matter at what polls they may have || the United States, that it has held that that iaten- 
been cast. |, kon must govern, even if it is contradicted to 
An outery has been raised about the poll-book;}, some extent by the letter of the statute. To 
but what are the facts? The book appears to || sever Boone county from Polk would have been te 
have been sent to the clerk of Monroe county and || disfranchise the people of that county, and no tri- 
he refused it. Th eperson bringing it abandoned | bunal would presume an intention of that sort; 
it, and it was without a keeper. ‘I'he counsel for || and we must therefore give that consiruction to 
the sitting member appreciating the character of || the districting act which will avoid that result. 
the whole transaction, very properly advised some | Besides, we must remember, that the Legislature 
of his friends to take and keep it, and some one || could not, under the provisions of their conatitu- 
acted upon tie advice. ‘The advice was sound, || tion, divide a county. And by the provisions of 
and the only error was with regard to policy. It || the same instrument, Boone county had become a 
should have been taken openly, openly avowed, || part of the county of Polk, and therefore could 
and openly retained as a protection. ‘I'he taking || not be divided from it. Thus neither the pro- 
of it had no effect upon the settlement of the case. || visions of the constitution will permit, nor the in- 
It had been rejected. It could not have been || tertions of the Legislature wil! sanction, any con- 
corrected, and it was a safeguard against fabrica- || struction of the districting act, which will separate 
tions and alterations in the other copy of the book || the county of Boone from that of Polk. Then 
which, in compliance with the law, the Mormon, || count the vote of Boone, reject the fifty-six ille- 
judges retained, and which could have been pro-|) gal votes cast for Miller in Dallas county, and 
cured at any tume by the contestant and his’|| throw out the illegal votes cast at the illegal poll 
friends. Ali this pother, then, about the stolen || of Kanesville, and the majority stands clear afd 
poll-book, has its design. It is an old trick, and || decided in favor of the siging member. ‘ 
has been played ever since Stop thief! was first || mania idle 
cried. It never had any cther intenuon than to || THE COMPROMISE BILL. 
divert the public mind from the monstrous fraud oomite 
involved; but it can have no effect upon those who SPEECH OF MR. P. SOULE 
really look into the merits of this case. | . 
Buti am advised that my time is nearly out. || OF LOUISIANA, 
It has sped faster than 1 thought, and | now can || In THe Seware or Tue Unitep States, 
May 24, 1850. 


but barely state the two other poinis upon which | 
this case must wrn. I allude to the illegal votes || 

8 The Senate having under consideration the special order, 

being the bill to admit California as a Staie into the Union, 


; 1 

in Dallas county and tle proposed disfranchise- / 
to establish Territorial Governments for Utah and New 
Mexico, and making proposals to Texas for the establish- 


ment of the people of Bootie county. In regard to 
the former, Oaks swears that there was rising 

ment of her western and northern boundaries— 
Mr. SOULE said: 


fifty who went with him to Dallas county. The 

clerk of the board of commissioners, who must 

have known every resident of the county, marks I had not the least idea, Mr. President, that the 
upon the poll-books fifty-sixty names, which, in || very unpretending remarks which | thought it my 
hia opinion, are those of persons not residents of | duty to present to the consideration of the Senate, 
Dallas county, leaving just sixtwen whom he %e- || on the day before yesterday, would have been 
lieves to be legal voters at that election, and the || deemed worthy of the recepiwwn which they met 
contestant only claims ten resident yoiers exciu- | with at the hands of the honorable Senator from 
sive of those recognized by Oaks and Greene,and | Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] and be made the theme 
concedes six more to the si i » Or Six- || of the eloquent speech he delivered in reply to 
teen voters in all; ¢ ing the state- | them. , 
meg} of the clerk and justifying the testimony of '' The honorable Senator imparted to those re- 
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marks an unmerited degree of interest, by thus 
commending them toa notice which they could by 
no other means have attracted. 


|| slain the South’s honor, nor tring a blush to her 
| ebeek. Such would be characteristic of any com- 
{ moat cordially thank him for it. But, while I feel || promise which | might tender, and no pian of ad- 
grateful for the attentions which he was pleased to || jusiment without them can ever have my support. 
bestow upon them, I owe it to myself not to let | lostead of aught resembiing this, what are we 
some of the suggestions which he thonght fit to || presented with? Why, with a baich of measures 
make, with regard to the course which I was pur- the import and bearing of which their very authors 
suing, go forth to the country, under his high au- |) cannot agree about—a scheme and compromise de- 
thority, unheeded and unanawered. | cisive of nothing, complex in expedicnts, imprac 
The honorable Senator has inferred, from the || cable in action—a compromise which can satisfy 
observations [made on that occasion, that | was || seiher the South vor the North, for want of pre- 
to be classed among those whom no compromise || cision as to the aims and ends it proposes in set- 
or concession whatever, was likely to satisfy, and || Uement of the pending difficulties, and of distinct- 
who might be willing rather to continue the agita- || ness in the disposition of the very few matters 
tion which has grown out of the matters attempted || embraced in its enactments, 
to he adjusted and put to rest by the bill underde- || |W hat is tuere that this plan really settles? 
bate and ita associated measures. The imputation || We resort to the Senators who formed the commit- 
was neither kind to me, nor just in itself; and || tee, to assure ourselves of the true meaning of the 
quite ss uncalled for, as it was wholly undeserved; | " é 
and meant doubtless to weaken and disarm any re- || find that scarcely any two members of the thirteen 
sistance which the South might oppose to his || can agree with each other as to the manner in 
cherished scheme, It was one of those feats of || which 11s to operate, and may eventually affect 
oratorical adroitness by which we sometimes seek || the interests of either of the great parties al issue 
to rid ourselves, at a dash, of stubborn facts and "in the controversy. 
troublesome arguments. But, sir, if the honora- || In my humble judgment, the South has been 
ble Senator conceived that he could deter me, by || losing ground, and losing it rapidly, from the mo-, 
artifices as shallow as these, from the performance || met vi the introduction of the original resolutions 
of what I regarded as a stern, but sacred duty, | || of the honorable Senator from Kentucky. What 
can tell him that, if his time was not wholly thrown || has resulied from the reference of those resolu- 
away, his labor was scarcely worth the pains. || tions? ‘hey all went to the committee; but all of 





If || debior io an adjoining county of Maryland or Vin 


measures which it recommends to the Senate, we | 


Was it either fair or just, | would respectfully 
aak, that 80 courteous an opposition, as mine, to 
the section then under debate, should be put forth 


to the country as an imposing proof that | was | 


‘them did not return here either in the form of | 
|| bills or otherwise; and those which did, were so 
| shorn of their proportions, and are mufiled up in 
such disguises, that scarcely a trace of them can | 


favorably inclined to a rupture of the Union? 
had expected from the honorable Senator a fairer 
course of argument than the one he thought pro- |, ‘The resolution No. 2 provided, that ‘‘as slavery 
per to pursue on that occasion, He surely did no} || does not exist by law, and is not likely to be in- | 
suppose that | would consider myself as sufficiently || troduced into any of the territories,’’ ‘* appropriate 
answered by inferences so strained and .ihconse- || territorial governments ought to be estabiished by 


is none. 





quential that they~had no warrant whatever from || Congress,” &c., ** without the adcption of any 
anything which I had said; and intended evidently || restriction or condition on the subject of slavery ;”’ 
io forestall a favorable public opinion upon the || that is to say, forbidding Congress to restrict the 
humble merits of my remarks, by imputing to me } mtroduction of slavery thither, and of course for- 
tendencies of mind to oppose, if not purposes of || bidding Congress to confer such an authority upon 
defeating, all plans of adjustment; while nothing || the territorial legisiature. 
could have beer further from the sentiments Len- || Now, the report by vo means repudiates the as- 
tertained or the feelings which animated me on || Bampton, in this resolution, that the Mexican 
the occasion referred to. | laws prohibiting slavery are now in force there; 
Sir, | entertain too exalted an opinion of, and || but, on the contrary, is introduced with a speech 
set too great a value upon, the rights and privi- || from the honorable chairmay of the commitee, 
leges of an American Senator, to suffer them on || not only maintaining their existence, but avouch- 
any occasion, or under any circumstances, to be || ing it as the opinion of a vast majority of the peo- 
dealt with so ungraciously and arrogantly as the || ple and jurists of the United States. It assigns as 


honorable Senator from Kentucky has seemed dis- 
posed and willing to treatthem. When the Sen- 
ator knows me better, perhaps he may spare me 
the annoyance of repeating the attempt. So far, 
I think, the failure has been signal; and the words 
of the poet most aptly describe the shaft he aimed 
at me: 
«“Tefim imbelle, sine ictu,”’ 

But, sir, the honorable Senator must be his own 
judge ax to the occasions and modes of assailing 
me, end I, of the necessity and manner of repel- 
ling them. I mean not to complain (though | 
théueht he felt inclined to handle me somewhat 
unceremoniously) that he thus brought upon me 
the necessity of thrusting myself once more upon 
the patience of the Senate, and of taking up again 
rome of the matters which, in the ardor of debate, 
I may have overlooked when I was up before. 

The Senator did me the honor to inquire whether 
} was prepared to proffer something that would 
be more hkely, than anything which he had pro. 
posed, to heal the wounds of the country and to 
cenciiate the two great contending sections. 
Sure!y the honorable Senator could net have been 
serious when thus propounding to me such a 
question. Why, does he not know thet the South 
is in the minortty, and that it were hig od her to 
think of proposing compromises, while the power 
to carry them out apabiie wholly upon the dispo- 


sition of those opposed to her? However, t will || 


say to the honorable Senator, that, if becoming 
in me to present one, 1 would take cave that it 
were something that would not speak to the eye 
what it meant not to the sense; that would not de- 
ceive by senna —— of words, “or in im- 
port because dupiex in meaning. y compro- 
mise would be euch, that, while healing the 


|| reasons for not imposing the Wilmot proviso that 
| it was unnecessary; and so assigns them, that it 
| is impossible that any one could vote for the bill 
accompanying the report, without admitting a 
| power in Congress to pass the Wilmot proviso! Hence, 
| a these features, there is nothing to chovuse be- 
|, tween the resolutions and the report and bill. 
| Buta vast and vital difference exists between them, 
| in this: that while the second resolution restrained 
| both Congress and the legislature from restricting 
| the introduction of slavery, the bill, under the 
| honorable chairman’s explanations, restrains the 
| territorial legislature from protecting it, and, in- 
| deed, sanctions its expulsion, when there; and, 
|| worse auill: it not only reserves in Congress a 
| power to velo any law made for its protection by 
the local legislature, but imposes no restriction 
| whatsoever upon wself from passing the Wiimot 
| proviso whenever it thinks proper, though it were 
|| the day after the passage «1 this bill, without it. 
| Which is best for the South? 
|| ] would ask, also, how have the matters been 
| disposed of by the committee that were embraced 
| in the sixth resolution, which reads as follows: 
| 6, Resolved, That it is expediest to prohibit within the 
| District we slave trade in staves brought tat it from States 
|| OF phices beyond the limits of te District, either w be sold 


| therein a8 merchandize or to be transierred to other mar- 
| kets, without the District of Coluwbia.” 


Look at the bill! It provides that ‘ it shall not 
| be lawful to bring into the District any slave what- 
| ever for the purpose of being sold, or fur the purpose 
of being placed in depdt,’’&c.; “and if any slave 

| shail be brought into the District by its owner, or by 
| the auth or consent of ils owner, contrary to the 
isi this act, such slave shall thereupon become 

. ated and free.” How will thisdo? A ne 








total abolition of slavery in the Distri 
the slaves; to be sure, b 


_“* without the consent of Maryland, 
the District, and without just compe 


| tions against the slave trade in the 


| his means of payment. 
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| wounds of the country, it would blur with, aa.|| ener sonat abat bie ewenif ke dan ns = 


erner must shut his eyes if he does not see | 
an ominous beginning which can end only in tic 
1e 

Fet—not of 

ut Of some of them, - 
the people of 
MBALION Ww the 
Orable Senaro, 
a, €Xacts a» a 
ton here at ql), 
abolition pet. 


District hay 
ever asked; for their assaults were ae 


directed against the negro traders, the paradyn 

their slave gangs in public places, and theirs g 
cing them in private depéts for safe-keeping. 1 a 
was all. But mark the workings of the bill. 4 


owners of the slaves,’’ which the hon 
from Kentucky, in his 5th resolutio 
condition precedent to any emancipa 
Why, this is far beyond what the 


ginia, owes debts in the District or at home be 
His entre property 
slaves. He honesty resolves to part with th 
order to meet his liabilities. At fair prices, the 

might pay all; at home prices, not fifty cents in he 
dollar, He brings them here for the honorabis 
purpose of paying all; but this bill converts tha: 
purpose into a heinous crime, and forfeits hig slaves 
to his own ruin and that of his creditors, [3 that 
just to either—or to the people of the District, o, 
the State of Maryland, or the slaveholding States? 
Is not this discriminating against slave prope) ly with 


yond 
18 In 
em in 


/avengeance? Congress could not forbid his bring. 
| ing any other property here to pay his debts; and 


| more than upon another? 


| saps the foundation of all equality in the rights of 
I || be recognized in the bills; to identify them, there | 





| be settled by a rupture of this glorious 


| 
| 


where does the Constitution confer a power oy 
Congress to legislate upon one species of properiy 
Such a discrimination 


property as well as of its protection, and, of course, 
of all equality in the rights of the States, and opens 
widely the way to all further aggressions upon the 
rights of slaveholders anywhere and everywhere, As 
I said on another occasion, after Congress has deci- 


ded that slaves shall not be brought into the Dis. 


trict, even for the honorable parpose of paying the 
owner’s debts, what could prove more temptug to 
Abolitionists than to insist upon, and press to ac- 
complishment, the passage of a law to forbid their 
being brought here for any other purpose? The 
next step io the march of aggression would natu- 
rally be to forbid the slaves now here from being 
sold out of the District and removed to the South; 
and next, and last, and most surely, would follow, 
and promplly, too, the emancipation of those who 
are here; fer, after the South had assented to the 
exclusion of slaves from the District for the pay- 
ment of debts, none would dread or respect her 
resistance to that progressive emancipation which 
would inevitably flow from it. 

This leads me naturally to another matter, which 
I hold as of the highest importance—I mean the 
action of the committee upon the most disturbing 
and perilous question that has menaced the cou- 
try—the WiLmor Proviso; or, in other words, 
whether Congress possesses a constitutional power 
to abolish or exclude slavery in and from the ter- 
ritories of the United States? A large majority of 
the North, it is believed, affirm and mainwin such 
a power in Congress. The entire South, with 
rare exceptions, wholly disaffirm it. The whole 
country feels and knows that the question cannot 
be safely deferred longer. There can be no peace 
until itis decided. It must be settled somehow: 
if not settled congressionally, or judicially, it may 
nion. 

Such being the state of public opinion and the 
impending dangers, it is no wonder that great anx- 
iety should have prevailed in all the sections of 
the country to have had the opinions of the Com- 
mittee of ‘Thirteen upon the power of Congress 
over slavery in the territories. There was hardly 
a doubt on the public mind, from the very const- 
tution of the committee, and the well-known ophi- 
ions of its 1. 8, that the decision must have 
been against the power of Congress, Such acon- 
clusion was easily arrived at. ‘The commitice con- 
sisted of thirteen members—seven from the slave, 
and six from the free States. Of the seven, the 
chairman, (Mr. Ciary,] | believe, affirms the power 
of Congress, but contests the exp of using 
ie iy dadied th six, it a under. sti 
plicitly deni e power. It was eq w 
understood that at least two of the other Scnavors 

d the committee [Mr, Cass and Me. 


this last opinion. ‘The 
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of power, which might have been impli 


250. | 
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——_— 
a then, must have stoed eight to five 
inst the CONSTITUTIONALITY of the Wilmot 
see if such was the opinion of a majority of the |, 


gndtothe country? I donotsay but that there might || 
where, under special circumstances, acom- || 
pittee might not withhold its opinions from the || 
gente and be justified. Bat I do maintain with } 
t confidence, that if a committee undertake to | 
sate any opinion at all about a matter referred to | 
them, oF to make any statement from which its 
opinion may be fairly and clearly inferred, that it 
ig bound to take care that what is to be inferred is 
the opinion of the majority of the committee. || 
Now, sir, | insist that the report of the committee || 
does express an opinion upon the constitulionality 
of the Wilmot proviso, and in support of its con- 
aitutionality, through the irresistible inference and 
infallible implication which arise from tle reasons 
itessigns why the committee refrained from in- 
grafting the proviso upon the bill under debate. | 
| 


iyst made be a correct one, represents the senti- 
ments of the minorily, and that too upon a ques- 
tion of constitutional power! It is almost trite to 
say, what any one knows, that the report of the 
committee, without a precedent to the contrary, 
not only represents, but is the only official evi- 
dence of the sentiments of the majorily. Yet, to 
alt seeming, the report contains not their opinions, | 
but just the reverse of it. 


The report, then, if the computation which I have 
| 
| 


| 
| 





; 





| 


But the South has not only a just cause of com- || Not be too strict and peremptory in her reyuire- | 
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The Compromise Bill—Mr. Sowlé. 





it is inexpedient,”’ &c. 


Were there no other grounds of objection to this | 
‘mittee, Mr. President, was not the South enti- || scheme of adjustment, (as most unhappily there |, 
io have that opinion made known to the Senate || are,) f must think that the withholding from the |, 


vote of the Senate the important resolutions, and 


I 
the suppression of the deliberate opinion of the | 


committee, that Congress possesses no power un- 


der the Constitution to prohibit or abolish slavery | 





GLOBE. , . 








| certainly never understood them as having to de- 


cide the whole question as to the constituuonality 
of the proviso. If that was to be the course, 
there is no settlement of the question. 

Mr. SOULE. My colleague says that he con- 
sidered the committee were not bound to adjudi- 
cate the matters which I have alluded to, as they 
had been raised only for the purpose of projecting 
a compromise; that they were not to judge of such 


in the territories of the United States, constitute | difficulties, but to report back to the Senate some- 


objections which of themselves would be almost || thing that would be satisfactory to all. 
insuperable. : \ 
If the committee has no other alternative to offer | 


e [ would 
ask him how could a compromise be effected at 
all, unless the matters to be adjusted were intellgi- 


to the South but that presented by the compro- || bly disposed of one way or the other? If chosen, 
mise before me, let us, by all means, have the || with one or two other members of this House, to 


Wilmot proviso. Bad as that is, it scorns all dis- 
guises, and takes all of the responsibilities of all 
that it imports, and of all that can be imputed to 
it. Aggressions, in the garb of aggressions, can be 
confronted and resisted; but aggressions, in the 


ou foul, gilding the bolus which masks the hem- 
ock, is the worst form that the worst wrong can 
assume. It deceives while it assails; it ruins while 
it allures, Sir, [ mean no offence to anybody, 
when I declare that this mode of botching upa set- 
tlement of great issues, to which sovereignties are 


parties, is something distasteful to my sentiments. | 


The whole thing is unreal; it has no substance 
in it. 
Yet I was told, on yesterday, by my friend and 


| fected and conclusive, if it were couched in terms 


|| decide a dispute between private individuals, 


would my colleague consider the arbitrament ef- 


so equivocal as to be wholly incomprehensible to 
the parties to the reference; and if, when asked 


| 


| garb of concessions, that look you fair, but mean || what it decides, he could say no more nor other- 


|| wise than that the arbitrators disagreed as to the 

precise import and meaning of the terms of the 
| award which they had made? Sir, a settlementso 
|| extraordinary as this would be without a parallel, 

and undeserving of a name; it would unsetile 
| everything, and open up afresh all the issues of the 
contestation. I said such a settlement would be 
| without a parallel; I was too fast, sir: the parallel 
| stands revealed and sutpassedtin the provisions to 

be found among the bills, as will be more and 


|| colleague, [Mr. Downs,] that the South should || more obvious in the progress of the debate. 


Mr. DOWNS. [Ifthe Senator will point out any 


plaint, that the decided opinion of a majority of | ments; that she should also make some sacrifices; || particular provision of the compromise that the com- 


the committee on so vital a question as the consti- 
tutionality of the Wilmot proviso was suppressed, || 
but that the committee have not brought back to 
the Senate, for their solemn deliberation and vote, || 
the only two of the original resolutions of the hon- 
orable Senator from Kentucky which bore the 
least semblance of protection and immunity for the | 
institution of slavery in the District and at the | 
South. These two resolution were as follow: 

« 5th. Resolved, That itis inexpedient to abolish slavery in || 
the District of Columbia, whilst that institution continues to 
exist in the State of Maryland, without the consent of that 1] 
State, without the consent of the people of the District, and || 
without just compensation to the owners of slaves within the 1 
District.” 

“8th, Resolved, That Congress has no po 
obstruct the trade in slaves between the slaveholding States ; | 
but thatthe admission or exclusion 0 slaves brought from 
one into another of them depends 
own particlar laws.”? 

It will be remembered that, when the resolutions 
were first introduced, an animated debate sprung 
up in the Senate, and that théy were assailed at 
all points. Among other criticisms to which they 
were subjected, it was declared that they had nothing 
practical about them, that they were mere abstrac- 
tions. Against this charge the honorable Senator | 











and that, after all, what the compromise proffered 
to her was the best she could get. Has it come to 


| this, Mr. President, that when we are pleading 


for our just and constitutional rights, we are to 
kneel down in supplication before the North, and 
be content and rejoiced that we meet not at her 
hands a still worse treatment—as whatever we 
have is at her mercy; as all she takes is hers, and 
all she leaves us is a boon? 

Mr. President, | am at a loss to conceive how 
the committee can save itself from the reproach of 


having left undecided the most important matters || 


of controversy existing between the Seuth and the 
North. And I would ask, what would the fathers 


wer to prohibit or l of the Republic have thought, when they were || 


preparing the Constitution—that noble palladium 


saeivel m || of our rights and our liberties—if the committee || 
exclusively upon theit \| men, charged with framing that instrument, had || ana, and doubtless of ether States also, recognize 
|| reported nothing in the form of positive enact- | 


ments, but merely a tissue of misleading alterna- 
tives, decisive of nothing, and leaving all in doubt 
| done or let alone? 

What have we in this compromise? 


as to what the committee deemed expedient to be 


Little in- || andecided. 
| deed; very little: so little that | hardly dare to || bound, and that we expected them, to deeide the 
touch it, lest it should vanish into thinair. Others, | 


‘| mittee do not understand and understand alike, or 
anything that he does not understand, | shall be 
much obliged to him. It is true, with me, as with 
every one of the committee, that there are several 

|| things in that report that Ido notapprove of; but | 

i| think I understand them, and the committee under- 
|| stand them® I think there is no ambiguity in them. 

|| Besides, as my colleague has propounded the 
|, question, I will answer; and I think it is no uncom- 
|| mon thing to settle disputes in this way—a thing 

\| recognized by the laws of our own State; an 

we have what are called amicable compounders, 

|| that do not decide legal points of the law strictly, 
| but decide what is fair, just, and equitable, hon- 
orable to all. Such, | consider, was the duty of 
| the committee which reported this bill. ‘ 
Mr. SOULE. Truly so. The laws of Louisi- 


amicable compounders; and Lam willing that the 
committee, for the sake of the argument, be 
|| viewed in the light of amicable compounders. 
| But, then, amicable compounders always decide 
| something, while the committee have left everything 
Did | say that the committee were 


| 





questions submitted to their consideration accord- 


from Kentucky defended them with his usual || however, with surer optics than mine, have found, || ing to strict rules of law? 


warmth and eloquence. He maintained that they || or thought they found, in this project a protection | 


Mr. FOOTE. Will my friend bear with me 


were not abstractions; that ail of them involved || to southern interests, which all the magnifying | while I ask him a single question, having been 


principles, and that he designed to have a detiberate,) powers of their eloquence have failed to bring || interested in the matter? 
within the scope and compass of my vision; and | this committee, did he suppose it would be the 
it has been insisted upon by the honorable Senator | duty of the committee to decide the constitution- 
from Kentucky, and afterwards by my honorable | ality of the Wilmot proviso, or to endeavor to set 
colleague, that the South gained_a great deal by || on foot some plan of adjustment that, avoiding 
the compromise, as that the two obnoxious postu- || the decision of disputed points, would yet setile 
lates contained in the second of the original reso-| all matters of difficulty upon terms ofehonorable 
lutions (touching the present existence of the | and fraternal forbearance of the various sections | 
Mexican anti-slavery law in the ceded Territories) 
had been extirpated from the projet, and were no- || 
rafted or to be found among the pro- 


vote of the Senate upon each of them. This declara- 
tion was highly satisfactory; for, in these exciting 
times, when the South was menaced with being 
ee down to the earth under the assaulting 
osis of the fanaties,'a large and commanding vote 
ofthe Senate, asserting the rights and immunities of 
slaveholders in the District and in the States to be 
secure, both under the plightings of the public faith 
and the prohibition .of the Federal Constitution, 
would have served two valuable purposes: the one 
in checking and discouraging the assailants in their 
mad career, and the olher .a its tendency to soothe 
and quiet the South, aroused and inflamed as she 
was through their menacing bearing and galling 
calumnies. It would not, indeed, have been any- 
thing to boast of; yet*it would have been something 
in the way of a for further forbearance on her 
part, to have had assurances, through the solemn 
votes of both Houses of Congress, that while they 
were stripping the Seuth of her legitimate rights to 
share in the migration and settlement of Federal 
territories, yet that the righte of slaveholders in 
the District and between the States would remain 
sacred and inviolable. 

True, | would not have voted for the fifth’ reso- 
lution, without a reservation upon the ee 
in an 
asserting that, * without affirming or 
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where i 


visions of the bill before us. 


Ce 


most objectionable features in the original scheme. 


but‘is it true that they have been lopped away 
| from the bill, and may not even now be lurking 


| in some of the folds of its multifarious clauses? 
Mr. DOWNS. 


of the constitutionality of any measure. [| think 
it is a sufficient decision on the Wilmot proviso, | 
that it was not sanctioned by the committee. If |, 


If my honorable colleague will 
| permit me, | will say to him that I do not consider 
| that it was the province of the committee to judge 


hen he voted to raise 


| of the Union? 
| Mr. SOULE. I will answer the question 

romptly. When [ voted in favor of the veso- 
lation raising the committee, I did not expect that 





I readily admit that these postulates were the | the Wilmct proviso would be acted upon by the 


;|| committee in sach a manner as to come back to 
us with an abstract declaration of its constitu- 
tionality or unconstitutionality; yet I did expect 
| that some measure would be reported to the Sen- 
|| ate, intimating the sense of the committee, and 
bringing the proviso itself in its practical bear- 
ing, to a test that would have enabled the coun- 
|| try to know whether or not the monster was still 





“ye ‘ 
ut resuming the observations of my colleague, 


my honorable colleague wants an expression | [Mr. Downs:] Why, does he suppose that { ever 
| against the proviso, there is a distinct expression || thought of suspecting that the members of the 


in the rt that it is rejected. 





) to the whole country. 


I read it yester- ind: ,; 
day to the Senate. This committee was not ap- ' bills reported? 1 intimated nothing of the kind; 


inted as j » but to re something that | and my colleag 
ae be cadets ih = 


| committee did not understand the meaning of the 


ue has strangely misconceived me. 
1}\ It would have been highly discourteous in me to 
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treat thus slightly, not only him, but the other 
members of the committee, 


i said, truly, that they could not agree as to the |; 


vent conequences of the measures: reported; but, 
ugh the parliamentary courtesy of debate forced 


vod the true import of their ow» measure, yet | 
had no control over that liberty of speech of the 
honorable members of the committee, through 
which they convinced me (as they must have con- 
vinced every member of the Senate) that, though 


port of their own bill, it was not to be doubted | 
that they understood it ina different way. What 
could be ‘said, sir? There stood the honorable 
chairman of the committee insisting most earnestly 


Mexican law prohibiting slavery was in foree in | 


the territories, he would have utterly opposed the | 
whole seciion under discussion; which plainly 
means, if it means anything, (and the Senator from | 
Kentucky never speaks withouta meaning,) that, 
In such a conjuncture, he would have imposed no 
restraint either upon the local Legislatures or upon 
Congress, in enacting a revival of that Mexican 


law, or (what is precisely the same thing) the en- || 


ectment of the very Wilmot proviso wse iy, so de- 

termined was he that the anti-slavery restriction, 

in some name or other, in some form or other, | 
should be applied t@ these’ territories. On the 

other hand, there stands my honorable colleague, 

{Mr. Downs,] who honored me with the high || 
praise (which | should be as proud of, did | ae- 
serve it, as Lam grateful to him for bestowing it) 
of declaring that he regarded my humble argu- 4) 
ment upon this point “as infinitely superior to | 
that of the Senator from Kentucky,’ and that he 
fully coneurred with me in the conclusion it had || 
brought me to—leaving the inf-rence irresistible || 
that he would not have voted for the bill without || 
the section, nor for the section, but for the con- || 
struction it bore (in his judgment) of patting an |) 
end to the Mexican anti-slavery resiricuon law, if || 
it wes there, and.of keeping itout, as wellas all other || 
anti-slavery restrictions, if t waa not If there || 
were mere differences of views between the friends || 
of the same measure, it would not have been atall | 
surprising, as I had oecasion to remark in tiie || 
course of what I said the other day. Such things || 
happen sometimes, Statesmen concurring in meas- || 
ures passed sub silentio, and without any consulta- || 
tion with each other, and found thereafter putting | 
various and even opposite constructions upon the | 
some clauses of the same statute, present clashings 
of opinien by no means without example. But 
instances of statesmen of high intellectual powers, 
after carefully and thoroughly weighing the infer- || 
ences and reasons of each other, finding them- || 
selves at utter variance and in irreconcilable oppo- || 
sition and absolute antagonism to each other, and |) 





yet continuing to give a mutual support to the same 
measure, unshorn of its duplicities, present a case | 
exceediagly rare, if it ever happened at all, | 
What, then, is it, EF will ask again, that .this | 
famed plan tenders to the country? Three or fou 
bills, prepared with a view to the final settlement || 
of the difficulties which so unhappily divide the 
two great sections of this empire; three or four 
bills, well considered, well understood, no doubt, 
by each member, and acceptable to each in the in- | 
terpretation he gave them, yet so put together, so 
replete with ambiguities, that their authors can- || 
not agree as to what will be their legal bearing | 
and consequences, when brought to the test. 
Mr. DOW NS. I dislike very much to interrupt || 
my colleague. But if he will state the point as 
to which the committee disagree, and the terms, | | 
shall be pleased to hear it. 
Mr. SOULE. I will de so with great pleasure; 





and in order to satisfy the gentleman, I shail avail | 
myself of the disclosure which he made in his 
speech of yesterday, when he stated that there 
were many provisions in the bill about whose le- 
gai meaning and import he could not agree with 
other members of the committee. Did I under- 
siand what my colleague said on the occasion?’ * 
Mr. DOWNS. | trust my honorable colleague 
will also recollect that the chairman [Mr. Cray] 
at ahe mowwent said I was mistaken ia supposing 
we differed ebout the fugitive slave section; that 
he perfectly egreed with me.in my construction of | 
K, 


|| ry question. 
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Mr. SOULE. Lam still more surprised; and 
the difficulty is greater than I supposed. Phen 
the honorable Senator censidered on yesterday 


ji that he had not agreed with the chairmen, [Mr 


|| Cray,) and he probably would still be under that 
e concession from me that the committee under- || 


|| him from his seat that he was mixtaken, and that 
|| they were-agreed ! 
|| be cleerly understood as to my appreciation of the 
je disagreement which separates me on this oceasion 
|| from my friend and colleague. 
all the members may have understood the true im- || ject of unfeigned concern and of deep regret that I 
| find myself at points and antagonism with him, 
| and on an issue like this; for there is none whom 

| hold in higher esteem, and to whom | would || 


| like to show a readier deference. 
and resolutely that, had he doubied at all that the | 


impression, had not the honorable Senator assured 


Now, Mr. President, | wish to 


It is to mea sub- 


ship which have heretofore united us, and whieh, | 


for the good ef our common State, as well as for 


my own personal satisfuetion, will, | hope, stead- | 
| ily strengthen and last long. 

while | am on this subject, | bad as well take | 
| leave to express my surprise at the language which | 
my colleague (though unintentionally, | am sure) | 
thought proper to use, when, answering one of || 
|| my argaments of the previous day, he exclaimed, | 
| in a tone full of significance, ‘* Shall this warfare | 


599 


last forever: 

Mr. DOWNS. 
remarks I made, showing anything but a kindly 
spirit towards the honorable Senator, or in the 


slightest degree construed in such asense by him, 
| it was not my intention. 


I alluded to 
between him and myself, 
I referred to the ** warfare’’ 


fare’’ 


idea. 


bate, on a subject of great interest, always form 


| my sentences with that precision, elegance, and | 
polish which characterize my honorable colleague, 
still my intentions, my feelings, my wishes, with | 


regard to him, are as kind and friendly as they 
ever have been, and, I trust, ever will be. 


I wish nothing to occur—nothing has occured, | 
and nothing will, [ trust, oceur—in this debate, | 
| however we may differ, to disturby in the slight- | 
| est degree, the cordial retations which have al- | 


ways existed betweenus — If anything I said has 


| wounded, in the slightest degree, his senswilities 


in any way, it was the furthest thing from my in- 
tentions. 


Mr. SOULE. There was no necessity for the 


|| explanation which my colleague has just given of 


the language which he used on yesterday. Had 
it been still stronger and more pointed than it 
was, being well assured, us | am, that it could not 
but have heen celivered under the promptings of 


| his heated zeal, and without the least intention to | 
| wound my sensibilities, | should have met it with 


the beat feelings. [, indeed, would even now ab- 


| stain from all reference to it, were it not that as it 
| will go to the country, and be read with peculiar 


interest throughout our common State, justice to 
myself requires that I should say something im 


| vindication of the course which, by implication 


at least, it seemed to impeach, ‘ 

I was going to remark, when my colleague in- 
terrupted me, that | had in no manner shared in 
the warfare about which he is now so deeply con- 
cerned—otherwise, at least, than in joining many 
of those who had heard him on a former occasion, 
and on this very subject, in the praises which they 
bestowed on the manly independence and bold- 


, ness with which he, from the outset, assailed and 


repudiated the very propositions which he now 
defends with so much warmth and earnestness. 
If | have erred in the course which | have pursued 
—if Iam still on the wrong tack with respect to 
the matters embraced in this compromise—! may, 
without doing my colleague the .least injustice, 
disburden myself of a great share of my responsi- 
bility, by laying my delinquencies to his door; for 
he will not take it as unkind in me, if | should re- 
mind him that he led the way in the opposition 
which was manifested in the first instance to the 
scheme embraced in the resolutions of the honora- 
ble Senator from Kentucky, and afterwards to 

compromise reported by the committee, on its firit 
appearance in the Senate. Being among the 
youngest of the Senators who were to take a 
share in the debate, I did not venture to settle 


|| definitely. upon the.part which it might become 


| feel assured, || 
| however, that this disagreement will in no way 
weaken those ties of mutual respect and friend- | 


Yet, so it is; and | 


If there was anything in any | 


no * war- || 
L had no such || 
on the slave- |! 
Though I did not, in thé heat of de. | 
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to act, until T was able to direet m 
lights which | knew his fuller kno 
|| affairs avd his larger experience in parliament 
i life, would cast upon the path opening hefore ~ 
|| and he will pardon me if, having recei — 
him those first impressions whieh roe 
| rearstance against this compromise, |; 
| more steadfast than himself in the 
aversion which a memorable speech 


= 


wlecge ot Publig 


ve d fr m 
set me t 
PONE to he 
distrust and 


; of } 
| has awakened in my breast and keeps Rive. ~ 


| Butto recur to my subject: The friends of the 
| compromise exult in the fact that the two propos). 
tions, injuriously affecting the slave interegts, eo). 
| tained in the second of the original resolutions of 
the Senator from Kentucky, have been excluded 
from the bill, and insist that, in this at Jeass the 
_compromise improves the terms allotted to the 
'| South. Will my colleagae tell me whether th: a 
ybe anything in the report repudiating the doctrines 
of these propositions? He certainly was under 
the impression, and is stil} in the belief, that they 
have been actually repudiated; and he haa referred 
me to the very part of the report from which | iad 
imtended to read, in order to show that, far from 
this being the case, the obnoxious propositions 
| were (most adroitly, it is true, but) most une quiv- 
| Ocally ingrafted in the report accompanying the 
bill. What was it, in these propositions, which 
brought from the South her deep dissatisfaction 
and her loud complaints? It was the irresistible 
implication it carried with &, that if slavery was 
established by law in the territones, or was likely 
to be introduced there, not only would the power 
of Congress to aboitsh it have been asserted, but 
its exercise declared expedient. And what less 
than this dues the report of the honorable ehairwan 
announce? Why, it announces exacily, not in 
| words, but in sense, what this resolution had spoken 
| forth before; what the Senator’s speech introdu- 
| cing that report proclaimed afterwards; and to make 
the matter free from all doubt, and do the honor- 
able Senator fuli justice, | shall now give him the 
| benefit of his own views, in his own words: 

“The bill for establishing the two territories, it will be 
observed, omits the Wilmot proviso, on the One hand, and 
on We other makes no provision for the introduction of sta- 
very into auy part of the new territories.” 

Had the report stopped here, my colleague 
might be right in the interpretation which he puts 
upon it; but it explains the reasons why the ob- 
noxious proviso was not inserted in the bill, and 
thus justifies its exclusion: 

‘¢ That proviso has been the fruitful source of distraction 
and agitation. [If it were adopted and applied to any terri- 
tory, it would cease to have any obligatory force as soon as 
sueh territory was adinitred as a State inw the Union. ‘There 
was never any Occasion for it to accomplish the professed 
object with which it was originally offered.’ 

Had, therefore, the occasion existed, it might 
have been justified. ‘Phe want of an vecasion is 
the only plea sor its not being there! The honora- 

vile Senator shakes his head, | see, and finds, per- 
| haps, that | am placing @ forced construction upoa 
his words. 1 would be loth to do him any injus- 
| tice. But he says, further, ** it bas been clearly 
| demonstrated by the current of evens.’ |s that 
evident? How has the current of events demon- 
strated that there was no oecasion for the Wilmot 
| proviso? Why, by the eoming of California ito 
the Union with it; and furthermore: 


“ California, of all the recent territorial acquisitions from 
Mexico, was ihatin which, if anywhere withiv them, the 
introduction of slavery Was most likely to take place; 

| and the constitution of California, by the unanimous vote of 
| her Convention, has expressly interdicted it. “Phere is ihe 
highest degree of protability that Utah and New Mexico 
| will, when they come tu be admitted as States, tollow whe 
| exwmple.”? 


Such are the reasons and motives set forth by 
the committee, through their organ, for not having 
inserted the Wilmot proviso in the territorial bill. 
There had never been any occasion for it, as was “*de- 
monstrated by the current of edents.”” California 

presented herself for admission with the iso in her 
|| constitulion, and it was likely that Ulah and New 
| Mexico would follow the example! 

Yet my colleague was satisfied, and thought 
that southern slaveholders ought to be content, 1n- 
asmuch as if they aciuadly any right ander 

the Constitution, to ¢arry slaves there, nothing in 
the bill could impede them in the exercise of those 
rights.” But | have y shown, and | think 
conclusively, how illusory would their deductions 
and claw have been under the clause in 

section divesting the local legisiavure of 
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aij authority to pass such laws and provide such 


remedies as would insure protection to the slave- || 


holder, and secure him in the enjoyment of his 


prop 


ith a reservation Of an absolute veto upon all || 


jocal legislation. 


| must now notice another argument of the Sen- | 


ator from Kentacky, (and, ifnot meant as an argu- 


ment, personal, and conveying a reproaeh,) which | 
| would rather have been spared. The honorable | 


Senator most exultingly, as it seemed—and I must 
think against all parliamentary usage—brought to 
the notice of the Senate the very important cireum- 
stance that the clause in the tenth section which 
the amendment sought to modify had been moved 


in committee by my own colleague, [Mr. Downs, ] || 
and, from the emphasis and relish with which he 


yrved that fact against me, 
with the extraordinary 


ould not but be struck 
sion it implied, that 


| ought not, on that account, to have questioned | 
either its orthodoxy or it8 conclusiveness. Wheth- | 
er this circumstance was brought forward as an ar- | 


coment or as.a sentiment, | must think it came 


with but ill grace from the honorable Senator. | 
Above all other Senators here, he holds (if I have | 
understood him aright) that his position on this | 


floor is one of absolute senatorial independence, 
and that he is responsible to his own judgment 
and conscience alone for whatever he says and 
does here. At an early day of the session, and 


upon the point now under debate, we all heard | 
him exclaim, with an ardor and warmth that | 


brought down from certain portions of the galleries 


loud plaudits—that he would never vole, dnd that no | 
earthly power should ever induce him to vote, for the | 


admission of st avery into territories now free. Wheth- 
er the Senator’s views of senatorial responsibility 


are right or wrong, is no business of.mine, and I | 


meddle not with it. But, while he holds these 
opinions, how does it become him to rebuke other 
Senators for exercising that free judgment and 
senatorial independence which he claims for him- 
self? And when he so unceremoniously gives up 
the obnoxious clause, after having doubtless ¢5n- 
curred to its insertion in committee, how can he 
pretend to hold me fast, not to any opinion of 
mine, but to that of my colleague? But, sir, be 
the paternity of that clause where it may, how can 
its merits or demerits be enhanced or impaired by 
it, when it comes here with the sanction of the 
committee, and must stand or fall by its merits 
alone? 

A fresh sanction has been claimed for this 
clause, as being couched in the identical terms 
adopted by the eminent statesman who prepared 
the Clayton compromise. This was undoubtedly 
trae of the original projet of that measure which I 
have now before me. In the very words of the 
hew compromise, which to me are so objection- 
able, it declares, among other things, that ‘ no 
law shall be passed respecting slavery.’’ But my col- 
league overlooked altogether the important cir- 
cumstance that this language proved quite as dig; 
tasteful and exceptionable to the Serate of that 
day as, | think, it will prove to the Senate of this. 
The obnoxious words were stricken out, and on 
motion of a Senator from Maryland [Mr. Joun- 
son] the following substituted: “ respecting the 
prohibition or the abolistiment of slavery.” 

But why carry this argument further? The 
question is now settled; the battle is over; our 
adversaries have surrendered, and surrendered, 
verily, at discretion. The honorable Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Pratt] has kindly handed 
us this morning an amendment, proffered, as I 
understand, with the sanction of the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky and his friends—embody- 
Ing, in my humble judgment, every matter pro- 
vided for in the pending amendment of the honor- 
able Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis} and 
accepted by him in lieu of hisown. 

The Senate was told on yesterday that there 
was no occasion for allowing the Territorial 
Legislature the power which the amendment 
acknowledges by implication; and this on the 
ground that slaves being property, the laws ap- 
plying to all other kinds of property, would 
equally apply and extend to them. hen my 
honorable colle comes to consider more seri- 


ously of that matter, | have no doubt he will 
admit that this is by no means a satis 
tion of it. asafinilte’ to’ other 





erty, imposing no duty on Congress to do so, | 
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interests in two particulars only; the one is, that, 
|| under the Constitution and laws, they are equally 
|| property; the other, that they are equally entitled 


' 


|| to protection; but the laws regulating and pro- 
tecting either widely and necessarily differ from | 

|, each other, as my colleague will admit, when he 
calls to mind the great number of laws we have | 

in Louisiana, regulating the functions of slavery, 

and protecting the right of the master to the ser- 

vices of the slave. Why, sir, if the act of 1793, 

providing the extradition of fugitives from service 
were repealed, and Congress should refuse to pass 
any further law upon the subject, and all laws in 
| the free States touching the matter were abolished, 
| would the general laws (in Pennsylvania, for ii- 


| stance) protecting the rights of owners wit’ 
respect to other kinds of property, be construed 
| a8 authorizing tng. restitution of his slave to a 
citizen of a slave State? No, no; and it would 
| be equally in vain that he would expect protection 
| for slaveholders in the new territories. 
Mr. FOOTE. Will the honorable Sénator from 
| Louisiana bear with me a moment? 
Mr. SOULE yielded the floor. 
Mr. FOOTE. Isimply wish to inform him of 
a fact of which he is evidently not aware. The 
| amendment which he speaks of as a substitute for 
that portion of the bill to which he is objecting 
| was drawn up by the Senator from Indiana the 
| day before the Senator from Louisiana, who is 
now addressing the S€nate, commenced his speech. 
It was handed about the hall, agreed to on all 
sides, and offered to the Chair before, but was de- 
| cided not to be in order. It was embodied in the 


| printed4Wo or three days since, before the honora- 
|| ble Senator commenced his speech. So that he 
|| will perceive, I suppose, that although it may bea 
| very signal triumph, it was conceived and agreed 
|| to on all hands before his speech was made. In 
|| addition to this, I will say that when this propo- 
'| sition, originally in the Clayton compromise bill, 
| was under discussion here, the very language 
which the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Downs] 
| is said to have offered in the committee, was pro- 


posed by the present Attorney General of the | 


|| United States, a southern gentleman and a profound 
| jurist. I suggested the very objection to it which 
} the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Soue].has sug- 
| gested, that it was perhaps more plausible than 
1 solid, and I suggested the amendment to which the 
| then Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jounson] at 
| once acceded, and it became incorporated in the 
| Clayton compromise bill in its present form. That 
| is the history of the affair. It originated with 
| 
| 
i 





southern gentlemen, and so far as I know north- 
| ern gentlemen never objected at all to the modifica- 
| tion. Certain it is that the modification now pro- 
posed, in order to remove the objection to the bill, 
was agreed to on all sides of the house before the 
honorable Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Soure} 
addressed the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. My colleague is 
entirely mistaken in supposing’ the amendment 
now pending to be the same as that suggested by 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. FOOTE. I was simply replying to the 
Senator from Louisiana, and did not refer to the 
amendment offered by my colleague. I mean to 
say this: The Senator from Louisiana just now 
said that the objectionable phraseology in the bill 
as reported from the committee was effectually 
cured by the introduction of other words which are 
tantamount to the words in the Clayton compro- 
mise bill. 1 addressed myself to that point espe- 
cially, and I said that that particular modification 
had been agreed to before the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Sovre] addressed the Senate at all. 1 
say furthermore, now, what my colleague well 
knows also, that immediately upon the suggestion 
of the modification of that amendment, which is 


now universally satisfactory on this side of the | 


house, it was agreed to on all sides of the house. 
The honoratle Senators from Kentucky, [Mr. 


Curay,] Massachusetts, (Mr. Wenster,] New | 


York, [Mr. Dicxixson,] and others, all agreed 
to it without the least difficulty, and never made 
the least obstacle. If the amendment of my col- 

{Mr. Davis] had assumed this form in the 
first instance, and had not used the term ‘* owner- 


Ea eran bhcres 


speech whieh | made last week, and which was | 


‘ 


SENATE. 


tection to property in slaves in the Territories, 

| (although I do not think that it bears that con- 
| struction,) [ have no doubt that it would have 
| been immediately acceded to on all sides of the 
house. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I did not inténd 
to argue the question of who had got the victory, 

» further than to say that this bill as originally re- 
ported contained an odious discrimination against 
slave property, and that it is true that an amend- 
ment in that respect has been finally acceded to, 

Jeyond this, sir, it is also true that nobody on the 

other side of this question ever proposed to modify 
the bill so as to meet our views, until the amend- 
ment first offered by me had been argued; and, 
finally, those on the other side of this question 
have acceded to the améndiment, but adding to it 
that which I considered of no importance at all, 
All that my colleague [Mr. Foote) suggested that 
he would move, and could not move because my 
amendment was before the Senate, was to declare 
that the Territorial Legislature should not admit 
or prohibit slavery. ‘That I consider to be a con- 
stitutional question, above Congress and above 
the Senate; but what we have from the first con- 
tended for, and to the last adhered to, is this, that 
the Territorial Legislature shall be permited and 
required to give such protection to slave property 
as is extended to all other species of property; 
and if that had not been incorporated in the sub- 
stitute for my amendment, offered yesterday by 
the Senator fiom Maryland, (Mr. Prarr,] |, for 
one, would never have accepted it. 

Mr. FOOTE. I merely rise to say that, like 
my colleague, all of us entertain the opinion that 
subs‘antially there could be no change that would 
be effective except such an amendmentas that now 
proposed. If my colleague will simply leok ata 
speech of mine, madeand priuted some time before 
this discussion came up, he will find that I then 
advanced this view of the subject, that #o restric- 
tion could be necessary, inasmuch as the Territo- 
rial Legislature, in my judgement, could have no 

| such power to legislate except for the protection of 
slavery. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator from Louisiana 
will allow mea moment, I only want to make a 
single remark. The honorable Senator from 

| Mississippi says that the amendment drafted by 
the Senator from Indiana was shown all round the 
| Senate, and thatevery body assented to it. I think 
the honorable Senator has fallen into the same 
mistake which he fell into once before; he only 
showed it to the leading men. [A laugh.] So 
far, sir, as | am concerned in the exercise of my 
right as an hamble individual—-— 

Mr. FOOTE. I do not really know what the 

| Senator’s object is. I said nothing about leading 
Senators. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not know 

|| then what the Senator means by the expression, 

{ was aware that gentlemen from his section often 
|| looked npon the whole North as rather an unim- 
portant division of the country; and, being certain 
that the amendment had not come to me in passing 

|| all round the hall, | was unwilling to rest under a 

|| wrong implication that it had; for I am opposed 

to these amendments, one and all. I prefer the 

original bill as it came from the commitiee. Let 

| us have the whole thing; I want to take the thing 
as a whole. 

|| Mr. FOOTE. I said that it had been agreed 
| to all round the house, and then I limited the re- 
|| mark by specifying those gentlemen friendly to the 
| measure. I purposely qualified the language of 
| my remark, and I cannot see why the Senator from 
|| New Hampshire carps at it. 

| Mr. HALE. 1 do not carp at the phraseology, 
but when the vote is taken it might give rise to 
mistakes if it went forth that this amendment was 
assented to on all sides. I have neither directly 
nor indirectly assented to any provision or amend- 
ment of this sort, and 1 shall vote againat them. 

| I prefer the bill as it came from the hands of the 
committee to any of these amendments. 

Mr. SOULE. I am much surprised, indeed, 
that my distinguished friend should grudge to m 
remarks so slight a merit asto have seconded wit 

| their feeble aid the able effort of his honorable eol- 


| league, [Mr. Davis,] whose sagacity first un- 
| masked the mischiefs lurking in this ambiguous 
\l déetion’, ani to whom iv due alf thé efedit and 


a 
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whatever of triumph there may be in bringing the || shall be discussed, or when special amendments 


matter to the Senate’s notice. My contributions 
to the victory were but those of the humble gleaver 
in a well-reaped field; and if my worthy friend 


claims the spoils for others, why, regarding the | 


amendment as outvaluing the triumph, let that be 
ours, and the other theirs. If the Senator would 
have considered for a moment of the disadvantages 
and embarrassments which beset me at every turn 
of the sentence, in the whole progress of the argu- 
ment, on account of my speaking in a language 


not originally my own—how the pent-up thoughts | 
crowd On one another, in awaiting the words || 


which are to give them utterance—if, moreover, 
he would make some allowance for one who, with 
all these imperfections and deficiencies, is found 
engaged in a conflict where he has to encounter 
all the strategy of the most consummate marshal- 


shij—alas, sir, he would no longer impute to me || 
so vain a thing as even a hope of triumphing over | 


such odds as | have before mo. 


Weare told that the amendment now in debate | 
is not deemed necessary for the protection of slave | 


property in the territories. My honorable friend 


forgets that a very strong argument was urged on | 
yesterday, on the assumption that, unless the ob- | 
noxious clause, against which I have been de- || 


bating, had been inserted in this section, slavery 
would have been in imminent and constant peril 
there, supposing that it could exist under the 
Constitution; for my colleague went so far as to 


say that, without it, there was nothing to prevent | 


the territorial legislature from meddling with sla- 


very and abolishing it, nor Congress from inter- | 


posing its veto, should the territorial legislature 
1ave granted it protection. 

sisted that the clause ought to remain as a protec- 
tion, we were assailed for guarding that very 
legislature from all inhibition that might prevent 


it from affording slavery, if it should exist there, | 
such police ordinances as would regulate its func- | 


tion as property; in other words, while, upon one 


it secured slave property against all interference on 
the part of the territorial authority; on the other, 
the amendment of the honorable Senator from 
Mississippi was assailed on the ground that by 
giving to the legislature, by implication, power to 
afford protection, it actually surrendered the doc- 
trine of non-interference ! 


Mr. DOWNS. 


that I said I was in favor of the provision of the 
amendment as it now stands. 


Mr. SOULE, Iam glad to hear this. Such is 


my confidence in the honesty of purpose and the | 
\ y pur} 


exalted patriotism of those who advocate the 


by us, upon the same platform. 


In connection with this, let me remark that we || 


are accused of unwillingness to be satisfied in any 
way, even should the*measures be modified to our 
liking. I might complain of the gross injustice 
of such an imputation, and even recriminate and 
strike back with no small advantage; but I forbear. 
Well, sir, how stands the fact? We have opposed 
the tenth section on the ground that, under the 


guise of granting the South something, it actually || 


stripped her of everything; yet, after strenuous ef- 
forts from the other side to maintain that section 
as it isin the bill, we find our opponents surrender- 


ing the disputed ground, and admitting, by impli- | 


eation at least, the correctness and justice of our 
opposition, Let another part of the compromise 
meet a similar fate, (I allude here to the admission 
of California, unqualified as it is in the bill,) and 


as che other matters are such as must be of easy | 


adjastment between us, I hesitate not to say, we 
will easily be induced to vote for the bill, and to 
assist in securing its passage. 

Sir, 1 have ever been in favor of admitting Cali- 
fornia with sutable boundaries, (as~expressed in 
the first of the resolutions of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Kentacky,) and with such guarantees on 
her part as will secure the tide and rights in the 
United States to the primary disposition >of the 
public domain, &e., against all interference and 


danger. But this question belongs to another part | 


of the subject before us, and will come up more 
appropriately when the general merits of the bill 


~ 


But while it was in- | 


Iam very sorry to interrupt my | 
honorable friend; but I beg leave to state to him | 


|| may be pending, with a view to attain those im- 
|| portant ends. 
|| ing uncommitted as to my final action upon the 
several provisions of this bill, except and to the 
|| extent that the debate progresses. 1am not and 


|| cannot be opposed to the settlement of the diffi- | 
| culties which distract the country upon any just | 
‘terms, come from what quarter they may. Let | 


the bill before us be amended and improved in 
those parts which, in my opinion, are not only 


yield it a most cordial support. 

Amongst other remarks which fell from my 
: colleague on yesterday, while he was attempting 
| to prove the inexpediency of the amendment 
| under debate, there was one which struck me as 





Louisiana, where prevails, from the very organi 


the early days of Louis the Fifteenth’s reign. 


We were told, also, by the honorable Senator || 
from Kentucky, that objections to the amend- | 
ments reported to the fugiyve slave bill came || 
with but small grace from Louisiana, as she had | 
|| but slight interest in the question, while these | 
| amendments were satisfactory to Senators from | 
|| the States mainly interested. ‘The Sengtor treated | 
my interference as out of place and intrusive, as it | 
| raised objections to a measure which could in no | 

manner affect the interests of my constituency. | 
| Sir, | do not understand, nor am | willing to sub- | 
| mit’ to, this sort of supervision over my action | 
here, and still less to any assumption to control it. | 


|, Will the Senator tell me where he finds a warrant | 
hand, the section was defended on the ground that | 


for his interference with my senatorial duties 
|| here? 
{| enjoy, undisturbed and unquestioned, all that 
| freedom and independence of action which he 
|| asserts for himself? 2 
| the honorable Senator will understand that | can 
be content with nothing less. 
|| honorable Senator that he has fallen into a great 
mistake in supposing that Louisiana had but small 
interests of her own 1n the fugitive slave question. 
Her interests are large and her losses heavy. The 
immense number of river and sea crafts which 
annually visit her principal port, (New Orleans,) 
coupled with the vested privilege of mariners 


plantations, day and night, furnish facilities al- 
| most unexampled for the abduction and escape 6f 
slaves. 

Louisiana, then, having a large interest at stake 
in the reclamation of fugitives from service, has a 
}| corresponding interest in opposing and arresting 
|| all obstructions ta the exercise of her rights. The 
|| section reported by the committee, besides other 
|| requisitions unknown to the existing laws, and 
‘| certainly not contemplated by the Constitution, 


| imposes upon the slaveholder the obligation of 


|| procuring a record from a competent court exhib- 
iting both the fact of ownership and escape of the 
|| slave sought to be recaptured—an obligation which 
|| the amendments recommended by no means leave 
|, optional to the master, as my colleague seems to 
|| Suppose and argues, but which is made a necessary 
|| prerequisite to the delivery of the fugitive, as 
| plainly appears from the words of the section: 

|| And upon the production by the said party of other and 
further evidence, if necessary, either oral or by affidavit, in 
addition to whut is contained in said record, of the identity 
|| of the person escaping, he or she shall be delivered up,” &e. 
Now, under the constitution of Louisiana, such 
‘| a record could in no way be considered as a judi- 
| cial proceeding, which imports a suit, for a suit 
| must represent and embrace more than one party; 
|| and being a suit, and the slave absent from the 
|| State, the courts of Louisiana could have no juris- 
|| diction to entertain a judicial proceeding in any- 
|| wise affecting his rights and interests, while he 
‘| was absent and unrepresented. Moreover, if there 
cannot be a suit, how can there be an adjudica- 
tion? Our €ourts of justice are rigorously inhib- 
ited by our constitution from interfering with any- 


| 


| wish to be understood as remain- | 


ide ; | 
obnoxious, but threaten’ the utter annihilation of | 
southern rights and equality, and I am willing to | 


somewhat strange—I mean that having reference || 
| to the non-existence of poiice enactment in Louisi- | 
/ana,regulating the functions of slavery, prior to | 
1812. Letme remind my colleague that there is || 
| no State in the Union where that matter is so thor- | 
|| oughly methodized and minutely regulated as in | 


zation of the colony, a complete code of laws | 
covering the whole subject, going so far back as | 


Can he adduce any reason why I may not | 


I claim nothing more, and 


I can assure the || 


| and boatmen to moor in front of her principal | 
compromise, that when this matter comes to be 


thoroughly understood, I feel assured that many | 
of those who now oppose us will be found to stand | 


thing that is not strictly judicial; and such 
therefore, could not be obtained. 

I was asked whether the South ou 
sacrifices? Most undoubtedly, if necessary, and 
to the full extent of any sacrifices made or proffered 
by the North. Her duties enjoin upon her +4 
doit more. I would wish that the South would 
guide herself upon the line of conduct that wa 
marked out on yesterday by m colleague with 
respect to States’ in general. When & State js 
weak, she should be careful of her rights, and 
| cautious that they were not invaded. hen a 
| State is strong, she may be less strict, because of 

her ability to resist oppression. But will my co|. 
|| league permit me to remind him that while, on the 
one hand, he recommended to the South forbear. 
| ance, on account of her strength and power to re. 

sist,on the other he e a strong, and, indeed 
an impassioned appe her, calling her to unire 
on account of her owl weakness? And feelino 
myself as my colleague seemed to feel on yester- 
day, when he ended his speech, that the South has 
come to be the weaker of the two contending sec. 
tions, | would recommend to her to stand by the 
rights for which she is now struggling, unless she 
chooses rather to wait until it is too late, and when 
nothing can save her from being crushed in the 
struggle. 

l have not been of those who were ready and 
willing, at the beginning of the session, to stake 
the very existence of this Confederacy upon such 
an issue, unless | should be convinced that it could 
not possibly be averted with honor and safety to 
southerh institutions. Iam for peace and concord, 
for harmony and for union, but I am for justice 
also; | am for a strict adherence to the precepts of 
the Constitution; I am for equal rights among the 
States, and for the erecting and upholding of such 
barriers against Federal encruachmenisas will keep 
the power of this Government within the bounda 
assigned to it by its founders. And if all this has 
| to be surrendered—if the South is to be immolated, 
let her face her doom, but with dignity and resolu- 
tion, and let no blush cover her cheek. 

Mr. MASON obtained the floor. 

Mr. DOWNS. Mr. President, I wish to say 
only one or two words 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator from Louisiana 
| allow ine one word. I do not wish to interfere 
| with the Senator if he wishes to avail himself of an 
| opportunity of replying, but I desire an explana- 
' tion from the Senator from Louisiana who has 
| just taken his seat. I understood the Senator to 
|| say that the committee had held to the eye one 
|| thing, intending at the same time another and a 
|| different thing—intending to cover the question 
with a *‘drapery’’ or “trickery,” I did not hear 
the precise expression, but | thought it was one or 
other of these words. 

Mr. SOULE. Oh,no; the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is mistaken. 

Mr. CLAY. Well, then, I want toknow what 
\ the Senator did say ? 


& record, 


} 


| 
| 


ght not to make 





| 
' 
| 





*Mr. SOULE. The honorable Senator gives to 
my language a meaning which | had not intended 

| it should convey. Speaking of the measures in 
| progress of debate, and commenting upon them, 
1 i sard, indeed, that ‘they spoke to the eye what 
‘| they meant not to the sense;’’ intimating thereby 
|| that they were so worded that a careless reader 
| might be led to imagine that they imported some- 
| thing which, in fact, they did not import. I did 
|| by no means intend imputing to the committee a 
| deliberate design to impart to the measures which 
|| they recommended, and with a view to mislead, 
| the duplex meaning which I thought I discovered 
| in them; 1 intended only to signify that such 
|| would be the effect of the phraseology which had 
been adopted, and that it would unavoidably be 
misapprehended. That such would be the case 
is most clearly shown ih the fact, now apparent 
to all of us, that those who concurred in the bill 
are still in disagreement as to the legal bearing of 
some of its most important provisions. Besides, 
from the manner in which I have conducted my 
humble share in this important discussion, | had 
hoped | would have been spared the misapprehen- 
sion that I had designed anything that was unkind 
or disrespectful to the honorable Senator and his 
colleagues. ; : 
Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, 1 certainly felt 
gratified by the very compliment which 
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the honorable Senator chose to pay me personally; | What 1 did say is this: that if the South was to || its being adopted, if anybody thinks it necessary. 
but that does not satisfy me if, as I supposed, he || be crushed to the ground, at least she should be || Now, | wish my friend from Mississippi had 
intended to cast reflections on the motives of the |i suffered to fall with dignity, and so as to command i| known the great trouble, the extraordinary pains, 
committee by intimating that it was their purpose || the respect, and not to attract the insulting pity of || which was taken to consider what was the most 
o practice any deception towards the Senate. } her adversaries. (Applause) | suitable southern boundary for New Mexico, We 

Mr. SOULE. Truly, sir, the honorable Sena-|| Mr.CLAY. Iam, indeed, happy to hear these || had the subject before the committee from time to 
tor bears down hard upon me; for, even supposing || sentiments from the honorable Senator, but he || time, and from day to day. This very proposi- 
that any unseemly expression had escaped my | will allow me to say, that although he may not be || tion of making the 34th degree of north lauwde 
lips, ought f not to have met at his hands some- || desirous—and am [ sure he is not—of a dissolu- || the northern boundary of Texas, and the southern 
what more of indalgence, and I might say of strict | tion of the Union, the course which he may hap- | boundary of New Mexico, was before us; we con- 
iystice, considering that | was wrestling with the || pen to take may possibly lead to such a conse- | sidered it, discussed it, decided against it, and de- 
eculiarities of a language not my own, whose || quence at no distant day. He said that he did || termined on a line twenty miles above El Paso, 


. yocabulary is so apt to rebel against my best in- || not like this compromise. He complained that || and thence across to the Indian territory. Lwill™ 


tentions? JI questioned the motives of noone. 1 || while he was restricting himself to the subject || not take up the time of the Senate, to go into the 
believe them good, and do not doubt at all the pur- || under debate, he had been misrepresented by me || various considerations which operated upon the 
poses of the committee were most patriotic and ll as having traveled over the whole compromise. | committee. One was to deviate as little froxn what 
honorable. Now, I appeal to the Senate whether the Senator || we supposed to be the eastern boundary of New 

Mr. CLAY. [am satigfied. As the chairman || did not take up every topic in the report and com- || Mexico as possible. I was extremely desirous 
of the committee, and as Whe of the committee, I |} ment upon, and criticise, and reject it. I hope, || myself that El Paso should have been retained as 
certainly would not have allowed without suitable || Mr. President, that, when this measure which has |, the northern boundary of Texas and the southern 
explanation any remarks reflecting upon the pur- || been before the committee shall have received all || boundary of New Mexico, believing that that was 
noses or intentions of that committee. the improvements of which it is capable, of which || the point of the ancient boundary of New Mexico. 

Sir, I should be glad, if time permitted, to make | nobody will be more desirous than the committee, || I still think so, and I should still myself prefer it. 
a reply to the honorable Senator, but I shall have || the Senator may yet find it in his power to concur || But, sir, | yielded, as the members of the Senate 
other occasions to do so. But will he and the || with the committee in their efforts to settle these || know, finally to the adoption of a line twenty 
Senate allow me for a few monients only to |) questions. miles above El Paso, and thence to the Indian 
make one or two observations ? | Mr. SOULE. I should be most happy if I am | territory. That change was made for this pur- 

Now, sir, what is the course of the honorable || able to do so. || pose; it was said that there were some settlements 
Senator with respect to these resolutions of mine,|| Mr. CLAY. I have already said that at this || between El Paso and twenty or thirty miles above, 
and the report of the committee? The Senator || hour, and for other reasons, | will not detain the || which had no necessary intercourse with New 
takes them up and compares them together. Cui | Senate now, especially as the Senator from Vir- || Mexico, but had intercourse with Texas, It was 
bono? The resolutions were the resolutions of an || ginia, [Mr. Mason,] having obtained the floor, || said, indeed, by some, that this was inaccessible 
individual; the report of the committee is the re- || desires to speak. | forbear, therefore, making any || to New Mexico, for that there was an intervening 
port of an aggregate number of gentlemen sent out || further observations until some future occasion. || desert; which, however, upon further informa- 
for the purpose of considering these subjects. To || tion, I find not to be altogether impassable. There 
bring, therefore, the report to the test of the reso- is a desert called the Desert of Death, which ex- 
lutions is to suppose that [, who was alone re- || tends for about nineteen or twenty miles above El 
sponsille as the author of thege resolutions, con- || DEBATE IN THE SENATE. || Paso,and which was supposed to render it impos- 
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stituted the Committee of Thirteen to act upon the |; Sarurpay, June 8, 1850. |, sible that there should be any connection by com- 
whole of the subject. He says that in et resolu- | . [See Congressional Giobe, page 1170.) merce or traveling between Santa Fé and El Paso, 
tions the South was promised suitable limits to || The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the | [t turned out, on inquiry, that for ninety or a hun- 


California. Well, sir, the committee have said || consideration of the bill for the admission of California as a || dred miles—opinion varying as to the precise ex- 


that the limits of California as proposed are suita- | eed eens eee cceerieneesiaaeiiones tent—no water whatever is to be obtained, and 
: : j J B co, a : ‘ e s ee > . : 
ble limits, and I never intended to exclude the con- || §,- the establishment of her western and northern bounda- || Pence it is called the Pass of Death; but in point 


sideration of the limits which California took for |) ries. of fact, it isa bowling-green, covered with grass— 
herself. || The pending question Was on the following || the grass of the prairie—with no mountains on it, 
But f do not mean, to-day to go into the subject, || amendment, submitted by Mr. Foote before the | or hills of any considerable extent, and upon this 
except to make one additional observation. || adjournment, on Friday: | is the great commercial thoroughfare from Santa 
Sir, the Senator is not satisfied with the repudi- || “Strike out the tenth line and to the word ‘thereon’ in- || Fé to Chihuahua and the provinces below it. Fi- 


ation in the bill of the Wilmot proviso. No, sir, || elusive in the eleventh wine of the thirty-ninth section, and nally, however, in consequence of the alleged an- 
it is not there, and ail that the South has been || a ee te thirty-fourth degree Of) tinathy of the inhabitants immediately above El 
struggling for for years has been to avoid its being |, Ae shawial of the bill add sas thts 4) Paso, and within thirty miles of it, to be connected 
: 2 
put there. But he wants more. He wants an | & Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall be so with New Mexico, and their desire to be attached 
| 
} 





argument against it; he wants it denounced as un- || construed as in any manner to impair any rights which the | to ‘Texas, we yielded with some reluctance—I did 
constitutional. Now, let me put this case. The || State of Texas may now have to any territory claimed by || with considerable reluctance myself—to the adop- 
referees are sent out to make a decision upon a_|| Her, under and by aut nOrity ener ine tee ae Teact|| tion of a point twenty miles above El Paso, giving 
case referred tothem. Although they agree in the || should not be ceaeutedt te hp te pk etapa eee to Texas El Paso itself, which New Mexico 
decision, each having his peculiar reasons, but all et not passed: And provided, also, That nothing in this || wanted to divide with her, and giving her twenty 
uniting in the conclusion, yet if they do not agree |/"Ret contained shall be so construed as to contravene thy i miles above El Paso. 
inthe premises, and in the arguments, according |, Principle of ompromige on the subject af slavery imbodied | 
to the doctrine of the Senator their award is wort | ritory, the cession of which on the part of Texas is provided ) 
nothing. || for by this act.”? where you reach about 36)°, nearly the line men- 
Sir, the Senator tells us that he is forcompromise | Mr. FOOTE. Mr. President, it is unnecessary || tioned in the annexation resolutions, would be just 
and for the Union, although I was sorry to hear || that [ should occupy much of the time of the | 43°. Now it is proposed by this amendinent to 
him concluding his speech by saying that he did } Senate in explaining the amendments which | || take off about half of that at one side of the Rio 
not consider disunion &o great a calamity as others || have proposed to the bill. They are three in num- || Grande—that is to say, to reduce 4} to 24°. The 
did. || ber. The first of them proposes to make the north- |! inevitable effect of that would be to diminish, very 
Several Senators around Mr. Cray. ‘*No,no;” || ern boundary of Texas the 34th degree of north || materially, the pecuniary equivalent which it is 
“he never said so;” ** you are mistaken.” | latitude; the second proposes to retain in favor of || proposed to offer to Texas for the surrender of ter- 
Mr. SOULE. Will the honorable Senator ex- || Texas her present title to all the territory em- || ritory. It gives her land which she does not 
cuse me for interrupting him; but I must say, dis- || braced by her law of boundary of 1836, in .the || want,and it takes away from ber money which 
tinctly, that I never said anything of the kind. event of her rejecting the proposition about to be || she does want, and a portion of which we are 
The Senator does me injustice. 1 most ermphati- || made to her in regard to the cession of a portion || bound to give. _Now, sir, 1 do hope my friend 
cally deny having ever said anything of the kind. || of that territory; and the third reaffirms the valid- || from Mississippi will waive this amend ment. 
Mr. CLAY. I understood the Senator most || ity of the Texas resolutions of annexation in like || This is a matter which was fully considered, am-~ 
distinctly to say that he did not see anything in || manner as has been already done in the report || ply considered in the committee, and if we begin 
the calamities which would result from a dissolu- || of the Committee of Thirteen. 1 do not regiird || to disturb the Tesult of their labors where is it to 
tion of the Union. | any of these amendments as indispensable; but | || end? I know that some gentlemen from Texas 
Several Senators. “No, no.” ‘You are || am satisfied that they would make the bill more || are desirous of this line, (34°,) and perhaps, if I 
wrong, he did not say so.” "acceptable to many members of the two: Houses || were in their place, I might find myself in the same 
Mr. SOULE. No, sir, that could not be. 1 || of Congress, and tend to impart additional satis- || position as them, wanting to receive all the money 
said nothing that could have conveyed any such || faction to the country.. I hope that they will all | and land I could get; but, after full consideration, 
meaning. On the contrary, I most unequivocally || be adopted. | the committee found it impreeticable to comply 
dechaned that I was not of thost who would stake Mr. CLAY. I have no doubt, sir, of the ami- || with what were understood to be the wishes of the 
the pérpetuity of the Union upon the issues before || cable purpose for which the Senator from Missis- | government of Texas, and took.up the subject, 
us, should it be possible to avert it by any sacri- |' sippi has offered these amendments, but I regret | considered it fully, and agreed upon this point. 
fices we could make without dishonor, although I || to say that, whilst 1 shall not announce what 1 | Now, why disturb it? If you begin to disturb it, 
nee they might seriously endanger it. 
M 


Now, what is it proposed to do? El Pasois 
about 32° of north latitude; from that to Santa Fé, 












will make and what I will not make a sine qua || where is ittoend? Besides, these are but propo- 

r. CLAY. Iam very happy to hear it. non, I cannot agree with him as to any of his || sals to Texas. She can reject or accept them, as 
amendments. I think two of them are, according || she pleases. I hope, therefore, that if there is any 
mistake—no misunderstanding. Every Senator || to my conception, wrong, and the third is unne- || change whatever in that line from the point 
» I feel assured, understood me differently. | cessary; though, as to that, { have no objeetion to |, twenty miles above E! Paso, it will be rather io 


- e 
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r. SOULE. Sir, there could have been no 
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bring the line down to E! Paso than to carry it up, | 
rious to Texas, giving her what she does not want, 
and disturbing what | regard as the ancient limits 


of the provinee which I have been desirous to pre- || 


serve intact. 
The next amendment which the Senator from | 
Mississippi proposes, as] said, is in my opinion | 


unnecessary, but at the same time I have no ob- || 


jection to it as I find it in the printed amend- | 
ment, though sometimes the printed copy and the 
manuscript are not exactly the same. The | 
amendment reads in these words: 

“Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall be so 
constrved a3 in any manner 'o impair the rights of the 
Siate of ‘Texas weall the territory claimed by wer, in the 


event that the terns proposed to said Siate of Texas should 
not be accepted.” 


Well, sift l thought of that. 
viso in the bill retaining to the Government of the 
United Siates all its rights unimpaired; and why 
was it limited to the Government of the United 
States? Gecause we were the parties acting, pro- 
posing, making overtures. The other party could 


not be affected, if it chose to reject our propo- || 


sals, but we might by possibility have had our 

rights impaired, and therefore it was that I put in 

the proviso that if the terms proposed to Texas 

were not acceded to, nothing should be so con- 

strued as to impair the rights of the United States. 

But, sir, | have no objection to the amendment. | 
It is not necessary, in my opinion, but still | have 
no objection to it. 

With regard to the third amendment, I really 
think our southern friends ought to be satisfied 
with what we have done. What has the com- 
mittee proposed? What the committee has pro- 
posed is to adopt the principle of non-intervention 
in New Mexico, leaving the state of law there as 
it exists, merely declaring that slavery shall not 
be admuited o¢ excluded. Is not that sufficient? 
Besides that, what necessity is there for the re- 


affirmation of the binding and obligatory force of || 


the resolution of annexation? 
effect of it? 


What will be the 


of a priociplé which is already sufficiently secured 
by the action of Congress upon it heretofore. 
Well, sir, you cannot detach 


of the amendment. 


Why, if it exists by law, you have that right. 


You do not want a declaration that he shall have | 
No, you do not || 
Then, if he has got the right, the | 


that right against law and fact. 
want that, 


amendment. 

I think, therefore, sir, as | said when I rose, that 
the first and third amendments ought not to be 
adopted, and that the second is unnecessary; but 
I have no objection to it. 


Mr. RUSK. 


Senate, but | desire to state a few fac’s, to which I || 
wish to call their attention, in relation to this pro- | 
I imagine there can be but one senti- | 
ment pervading every side of the Chamber, so far | 
as the line is concerned, with regard to one point, | 
and that is the propriety of making’ this division 


posed line. 


80 as to be most conducive to the interests and 


comfort of the inhabitants that are to be found | 
The town of El Paso itself is about 32° | 
At El Paso, and above and below | 
it, there wre inhabitants; twenty miles will not in- | 


there. 
north latitude. 


clude ail the inhabitants thatare above it. lam 
told by intelligent gentlemen, traders from that 
section of country, that about sigty or seventy 
miles above E] Paso there is a town called Dona 


habitants, ‘These persons are laid off in a county 


organized their courts, and have recently voted at 
elections in Texas. The exact point at which it 
is located cannot be ascertained, as there is no ac- 
curacy with regard to where the parallel of latitude 
crosses the Rio Grande. What is called the Jor- 
nada del Muerto commences above the town of 
Dona Ana; the mountains on the Rio Grande itself | 
render that stream entirely inaccessible for a dis- | 
tance, variously inant ! 
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There is a pro- || 


No practical proposition is made, || 
but merely to put an abstract assertion in this bill || 


‘ew Mexico from || 
Texas, and leave things as if they were not sepa- || 
rated and dissevered. That seems to be the object | 
Do you want to preserve the | 
right of the slaveholder to carry his slaves there? | 


'| ment. 


Lam very reluctant to trouble the || 


y those best acquainted | 


tween them is a plain covered with fine grass, but 
| destitute entirely of water and timber; and travel- 
ers in passing from Santa Fé to El Paso have to 
encounter the difficulty of passing over a country 
of atleast ninety miles—some say one hundred 
miles and upwards—with their animals, where 
| there is nota drop of water or a stick of timber. 
Nor is this the only difficulty, but the mountains, 
shutting in pretty close in some places, afford shel- 


|| ter to the most formidable tribes of Indians, the | 
|| Camanches, the Apaches, and Navajoes; they con- 
| gregate there, and have done so for years past, 


| and will continue to do it. I venture the assertion 
| that it will be be the last poiot where their hostili- 
| ties will cease. They get upon the mountains, and 
watch this pass for travelers, as their object is 
either blood or plunder, and by this means they 


| frequently become possessed of a large amount of | 


| property. They have spies upon the different 
| mountains, and as soon as acaravan enters the 

pass at either end, notice is given to the surround- 
| ing warriors, and by the time the travelers reach 
the other end of it, exhausted with traveling night 
/and day, worn out for want of water, and their 
| animals not in a condition to move with any veilo- 
_ city, the Indians on fresh horses, rash upon them, 
| and they become aneasy prey. That is precisely 
| the condition of this pass, through which the peo- 
| ple of whom | was speaking, have to go to Santa 
| Fé. Whatever jurisdiction you establish at Santa 
| Fé must extend over all these people within the 
| line, and there is this pass which renders it a 
| matter of vast difficulty for them to have any in- 
| tercourse at all. | have no doubt that many per- 
| sons here say that these people are very ungilling to 

go to Texas, who actually believe that it is the 


|| case, because there are various motives which will 


| induce it. Ouethat I have no doubt has great 
weight out of doors, is the suggestion that the 
| great road from the valley of the Mississippi ‘to the 
Pacific ocean will pass the Rio Grande close to El 
| Paso, and therefore the anxiety to secure the point 
where this road will cross. It would be unreason- 
able to suppose that these people would be desi- 
| rous of forming any connection with Santa Fé. 
| This is altogether a mistake; but it is not material 
to go into itnow. Sometimes I am told that these 


| Santa Fé, but they had at one time a jurisdiction 
of their own, which was called New Biscay. 
There is another difficulty. The vacant land for 

/a few miles, at this point, is of but little conse- 
quence, as most of it is covered by titles. 


| through this pass to reach their seat of govern- 
These people would thus be located near 
the borders of Texas, subject to another jurisdic® 
tion, and near the road which emigrants to Califor- 
|| nia now take through Texas, and being almost 
| free from the jurisdiction of Santa Fé, Indians and 
| bad men would congregate there for bad purposes. 
Being upon the borders of Texas, and near to a 
very densely-populated portion of the State, col- 
lisions with these people would naturally be the 
result, and they could not get along without great 


curred some years ago. 
territory between the United States and Spain, 


of feckless men settled. The Spanish Government 


the American Government sent an army, and both 


'| they were subject to no jurisdiction, and they com- 
muted all sorts of depredations in their neighbor- 


| houses, but that did no good, for as soon as the 


t || forces were gone they came back, and I venture to 
in Texas, and are regularly organized; they have || 


say that this continent could not raise such a des- 
perate set of men as was raised there. Well, if 
you leave these people to Santa Fé, they will be 
just in the same situation, and bordering close 
upon Texas; and, so far as the matter of consid- 
eration is concerned, it amounts to nothing where 
| the line is; for, so far as the value of this territory 
i 


| is concerned, it will be of no benefit to Texas, or 
| the United States, or Santa Fé, in that respect. 
Mr. DAYTON. 


I understand the Senator to 





with it from ninety to one hundred miles; to the | 
east of this there is another range of mountains 


| say that the section of countr 
|| ders on Texas and on a po 


below E! Paso bor- 
ous county. What 


' t | running parallel with the Rio Grande, and in be- | 
the effect of which, lam convinced, would be inju- | 


| 
| 


people have been subject to the jurisdiction of | 


If these people shou!d be attached to Santa Fé, | 


: || they will be subjected to the necessity of going 
right remains secured to him, without any further || 


| difficulty and trouble. A matter of this sort oc- | 
There was a piece of | 


called the neutral ground, upon which a number | 
sent a force to Nacogdoches to preserve quiet, and | 


the forces could not keep the people in subjection; | 


: na || hood. The soldiers went and burnt down their | 
Ana, at which there are about four hundred in- | 


tn 
ayton, and Mangum. : _ 


Senare, 

& . . oe 
is the county immediately south of Ej 
what is the 


















Paso? 
pulation? I have understood ‘ 


| the section of country intervening between it = 

| Be populous part of Texas was very eps ‘ara 
populated, if porated at all. roe 

| Mr. RUSK. There is a portion of the coun; 


of El Paso that is populous, and a portion of it 
that is not populous. 

Mr. DAYTON. But how 
| below El 
|| Texas? 
Mr. RUSK. That is a difficult question to an 
| swer. There is a point called El Paso, at which 
'| there was a small settlement heretofore, and a. 
| Lam told that there is a very large settiemen: 
|| growing up in that neighborhood. The ronds do 
| not ran up and down the Rio Grande, nor is there 
|| any communication up and down thay stream ex. 
cept above El Paso. @Phe communication is the 
|| other way, across. So far as the value of this ter. 
|| ritory is concerned, either to the United States op 

Texas, it amounts to little or nothing. The lang 
| is all taken up in titles; There is a population of 
} about four hundred, mostly Mexicans, at Dona 
|| Ana; it is an old settlement, and some of the grant, 
| of land run back to a very old date, The objec 
|| of the amendment is to prevent the confusion ang 
‘| discontent which would resalt from fixing the 
|| line so as to place these people under the jurisdic. 
| tion of Sante Fé, with which they could have but 
|| little intercourse. 
| Mr. MANGUM. When this question was un. 
'| der consideration by the Committee of Thirteen, 
'| personally I felt a strong inclination to have the 
'| point of departure fixed at or near the southern 
| limit, as it has been recognized for many years, 
| of New Mexico; that is to say, El Paso, or the 
| Pass—— . 
|| Mr, RUSK. Will the Senator allow me? | 
| take issue with him on that point. It has not 
|| been recognized as the southern limit. 
|| Mr. MANGUM. Some very ancient docu- 
| ments represent it as being at that point; at all 
|| events, including El Paso, and taking departure 
| eastward from the Rio Grande, some miles below 
the Pass. It was upon information derived from 
|| this souce,‘as well as maps and general represen- 
| tation, that I spoke. I think such was the im- 
| pression generally of the committee. It was rep- 
|| resented to the committee that there is a settlement 
| of a considerable population on the east side of the 
Rio Grande, near or opposite to E) Paso, and above 
it for several miles towards the desert, or Journey 
of Death. That desert, as far as I could collect in- 
formation from the very imperfect maps before us, 
and personal representations, was from nine to thirty 
| miles from El a It is now represented as sev- 
| enty or eighty or more miles above the Pass. Upon 
a view of the whole of these conflicting and incom- 
|| patible statements and representations, the infor- 
| mation, even at this moment, must be regarded as 
unreliable, and very unsatisfactory. With the 
| view, however, that this population, represented as 
residing on the east side of the Rio Grande near 
El Paso, should not be taken from Texas, it being 

alleged that she had extended ber laws and juris- 
diction in fact over the tounty of El Paso, i: was 
agreed, at first, to fix the point of departure from 
the Rio Grande, ten miles above the Pass, and upon 
further consideration, to make assurance doubly 
sure, it wasagreed to hx ittwenty miles ina straight 
line above the middle of the Pass. It seemed 
to be well understeod that twenty miles would 
include the whole of that population. This con- 
sideration, together with an additional one, deter- 
mined the committee, as I suppose—it certainly 
regulated my course on this subject. The other 
consideration to which I allude is, that in all prob- 
ability, at no remote period, there may be a south- 
ern line of communieation across the continent 
from the waters of the Gulf to the Pacific, by 
railroad or,otherwise; and that El Paso will be 
found the easiest and most practicable route to pass 
the pone to ~— the ne of the Gila, 
and that Texas ought very properly to retain pos- 
session and jurisdiction up to and as far over the 
Pass as the treaty of pe Hidalgo will 
justify. But since that time [have had occasion 
to look through a very interesting manuscript, for 
which the Senate has yg on a n ment = 
morning, the main fact upon which it was de- 
termined is the pains of departure from the Rio 
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Grande twenty miles above the pass, turns out to ten acres to keep alive one black-snake. Asto | of the land above, or about, or below El Paso, 
be wholly unfounded, and exactly the reverse of || this country ever becoming a stave country, | have | amounts to nothing-in the adjustment of this ques- 
the understanding of the committee. i refer to the || long since become satisfied that it is beyond the | tion. I/ it did, I will inform the Senator that t is 
report of Captain French. It is written in the || remotest probability, indeed, | regard itan impos- | my opinion that a great many persons Will leave 
form of a diary, and contains much information in || sibility. It never can; no, never, unless, indeed, || the rich valleys and gardens of North Carolina be- 
regard to a country of which bat little has hitherto || mines shat! be discovered, and stave labor carried || fore many years and go to this desert, as he chooses 
been accurately known, and about which much ex- || into the bowels of the earth. Except in mines— | to call it. 
aggeration has been imposed upon the public. At|| and we have no information o:' any discoveries— But that is not the point. The State of Texas 
the point on the east side of the Rio Grande, op- || slave labor would be not only not productive, but || has laid out a county including the point El Pago, 
ne Bl Paso, insteatl of there being a large pop- || to the proprietor ruinous. In respect to the pro- || and running up to about the lower end of the Des- 
ylation, there are only three houses on the Ameri- || posed amendment to fix 34° north latitade as || eret of Death. From that territory there was & 
can, or east side. The town of E} Paso is wholly the point of departure, I cannot vote for it. || return of about seven Rundred and fifty votes made 
situated in Mexico. There are three villages on the || adhere to my first impression, that just north of | atthe last election. 
island, bat to what jurisdiction they wilt —_ El Paso is the proper point of departure. || Mr. KING. The main object we had in view 
tain must remain uncertain, until the bou ary | As to the other amendment, that the territory \ was to settle, as far as practicable, the disputed 
jine shall be established between the possession of || ceded by Texas shal! remain in the same plight as | boundary of Texas. That was one great object. 
Mexico and the United States, as fixed by the || to slavery up to 36° 30’, as it now is under the | It certainly was so. I entertained an opinion very 
treaty of Hidalgu. || resolutions of annexation, | think no declaration to || different from many others as to the right of Texas 
From El Paso up to the Desert of Death, I | that effect is at all necessary, { differ entirely || to the boundary claimed. “My opinion was that 
think it not unlikely that there are mot a dozen || with the Senator from Kentucky on this paint. 1 |) the claim of Texas could not be successfully con- 
families on the American side, perhaps not half || shall not argue itnow. But, whether f am right | troverted. But we do not shut our eyes to the 
thatnumber. The manuscript to which I refer, | or wrong, I consider the whole matter as of no | fact that it was a disputed bowidary. “Their ob- 
ani which may be regarded as entirely reliable, || practical importance. Slavery never can, never | ject was to prevent, if possible, any collision be- 
affords no Information on that point, as the objects || will go there. Slavery will never abide long || tween the people of New Mexico, supposing 
of the expedition did not require an exploration of ] where it is unprofitable. Where it shall be found || themselves to be within its limits properly apper- 
that locality. } profitable, it probably will to the end, as it has | taining to New Mexico, and the authorities of 
Mr. RUSK. [ must really interrupt the hon- || from the beginning, exist; abolitionism, free-soil- || Texas, which was threatened, and which would 
orable Senator. He is speaking now of a docu- || ism, and all the rest to the contrary notwithstand- || be most unfortunate. Hence it was that, with 
ment 1 know nothing about, but T have a return || ing. But in New Mexico, if a proprietor with || reference to the extent of country, supposing from 
of the votes of this county of El Paso, and they || fifty ora hundred hands were there, he and they || the nature of the country that it would not be of 
are nearly seven hundred in number. | must soon remove, or be supported by other || very great importance either to Texas or New 
Mr. MANGUM. ] have not come to that yet. || means than their labor. If neither removal could || Mexieo to accomplish these objects, | was pre- 
[spenk of the intervening territory between the || be accomplished nor extraneous support could be || pared to go in favor of procuring of the State of 
middle of the Pass and the Desert of Death. I || obtained, if the slaves would not run away from || Texas, by purchase, at & reasonable compensa- 
have no reliable information of any population of || the master, he would run away from his slaves. || tion—although I had no doubt of her title—such 
consequence, and they not of the white race, but || Slave labor can be of no value there. It can never | a portion a8 would settle the two questions perma- 
pueblos. 1 do not controvert the information of || gotheré: Therefore, 1 think: the proposed amerid- | nently. In doing so, however, the gentlemen of 
the honorable Senator as to the population of Taw wholly unnecessary, and adhere to the bill, | the committee wi!l do me the justice to say, that | 

















Paso, twenty, or thirty, or more miles below, as || in this respect, as reported. || insisted that we should not run any line that would 
well as above the Pass. || Mr. TURNEY. Is it in order to move to strike || cut off any portion in which there were actual set- 

Mr. RUSK. The town of Dona Ana is above || out the whole section ? || ders in the valley of the Rio Grande south of whaf 
E! Paso del Norte. The VICE PRESIDENT. That motion is not || is termed by Senators the Journey of Death. To 

Mr. MANGUM. If understood the Senator to || in order now. || accomplish that object, with the information we 
ery below. I have not examined the map to Mr. TURNEY. Then I give notice, that when || then had, we supposed that a straight line from El 
ascertain where that town is situated. There is, the proper time arrives, I wiil move to strike out || Paso, for twenty miles, would answer this pur- 
however, L apprehend, no reliable information of || the whole section. : pose, but would leave this desert within the limits 
there being more than twenty families between i Mr. RUSK. I desire a word of explanation. 1 || of the territory ‘assigned to New Mexico; and we 





Ei Paso and the Desert. On the other hand, upon || think the Senator from North Carolina is not only || took that, for the reason just set forth by the Sen- 
the opposite side of the Rio Grande, (the Mexican || a little confused in his geographical notions, but || ator from Texas, that it gave them great inconve- 
side,) there are several thousand inhabitants on a || also that he has received very wrong information || nience to have to pass through this territory in 
plain where the town is situated. The plain is || in regard to the character of the soil about El Paso. || order to communicate with the portion of New 
not remarkable for fertilicy, but the inhabitants || The honorable Senator has been misled. Until || Mexico where business is transacted. 
derive a bare subsistence from the products of the || very recently there has been no commanication || 1 go further, sir. T stated then—and the chair- 
soil. Grain, to supply the wants of emigrants, or |} with El Paso. There is a point upon the Rio || man of the committee will understand and affirm 
for other purposes, has to be brought from Chihua- || Grande called Paso del Norte; there is also a | what | say—that | hoped that if it should be 
hua. | will make another general remark on the || county of El Paso, which commences some miles || ascertained during the discussion that the line pro- 
information derived from this report. The whole || below that point and runs up some sixty miles | posed by the committee would not effect thet ob- 
of the country, from San Antonio to the Paso del above it. Now, with regard to the character of || ject, of throwing all the settlements south of this 
Norte, with o¢eastonal exceptions, is, perhaps, to | the soil, it is a matter af no consequence to this }| desért within the limits of Texas, that there would 
an American Atlantic eye, one of the most arid, || discussion, only as indicating the character of the | be no difficulty in extending it so as to accomplish 
sterile, undesirable, and worthless that any Amer- || country generally. [ have not been there, but I have || that object. have information, that I think can- 
ican eye ever looked upon within the old limits of || been over such country very frequently, looking || not be questioned, that there is a very considerable 
the possessions of the United States. On one || out for Indians more than for water or good land, || portion of the people settled upon the Rio Grande 
hand huge, naked, volcanic mountains springing || and I can tell the Senator that the notes of the |) north of that line, not merely north of Et Paso, 
up to the clouds; on the other vast arid plains, || country taken under such circumstances are not | but for the whole distance to Jornada del Muerto, 
rocky, unproductive, not shaded bya tree, dwarfed || much to be relied on. | have gone over a country || or Journey of Death, for nearly a hundred miles; 
or otherwise; and such a scarcity of water, and || searching for Indians, or when | knew that Indians || along that whole valley there are settlements; but 
what there is, is of the worst conceivable quality, || were searching for me, and [ have thought it a | there are, north of the Journey of Death, which 
8o that the traveler is subjected to the greatest ex- || poor country; and | have afterwards gone over || terminates between 33° and 34° north latitude, no 
tremities of suffering for the want of it. the same country when there were no Indians | settlements whatever. So that, if you establish 
The expedition, of whose observations I have || after me, and thought it a very fine country. [A this amendment, a8 proposed by the honorable 
availed myself, being one to lay out and open a || laugh.) Perhaps if the Senator from North Car- || Senator from Mississippi, of 34°, you include 
military road from San Antonio to Paso del Norte, || obina had gone out there he would have made an || within the limits of Texas the whole population 
returned from the Pass on a different and more || examination in the face of his red brethren of the | south of this desert, and you cut off none north of 
northern route. The appearances of the country || forest, but I do not think that at this day an ex- | the desert, but leave them in direct communich- 
were still more, inhospitable. Speaking of a dis- || plorer going from San Antonio to El Paso could | tion with Santa Fé; which will, | think, setite all 
tance of one hundred and seventy miles down || say there was no water. || difficulties as between New Mexico and Texas, 
the Pecos to the ** Horse Head,” the report says: r. MANGUM. Will the Senator allow me | I hope, sir, that my honorable friend from Ken- 
* But few places can be found more soltary, or || to correct him? I gather my information from an || tucky, with the understanding that we were to in- 
‘ present a more dreary appearance, than all this || exploration made last fall under the orders of the | clude all these people in the limits of Texas, will 
‘ region of the Pecos. The only signs of life, or || Government by engineers appointed to lay out a | not throw any obstacles in the way of the amend- . 
‘ moving things, is now and then a single deer or | military route. ~ | ment to accomplish that object. Thé value of the 
‘a few antelope, flocks.of ducks circling over the || Mr. RUSK. Who was the engipeer in com- | strip of territory can be no object at all, but the 
‘ lagoons, or a solitary crane winging his way up || mand? } inhabitants do not wish to be cut off from Texas 
* the course of the stream. ‘The grass coarse and Mr. MANGUM. Captain French was one of || and united to New Mexico, with which they are 
‘salt, and wood for culinary purposes with diffi- || them, and the names of the other officers | have not poe connected, which | shall oppose, 
* culty obtained.” forgotten. He had exploring parties in every di- and which I presume the members of the con- 
If this country were situate between wee rection looking out for water and timber through- | mittee will oppose. I trust that if we take this 
vania and New York, or Pennsylvania and Vir- || out the whole route, and for the last stretch, boundary the whole quéstion is setiled. 
ginia, it would be considered utterly worthless, or one hundred miles, to bring them to the ‘I know, sir, that many of my friends seem to 
and remain uninhabited, unless by serpents; |) Rio Grande at El Paso, there were no inhabitants. | have no inconsiderable difficulty in the way of 
ayd inuch of it would net produce’ enough on |! Mr. RUSK. Well, Mr. President, the sterility | taking any portion of Texts. | have not ite same 
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difficulties. [am frank to declare that, under the | How, then, are we to act in this state of uncer-| And yet, under these circumstances, 


: . é rae lj ° ® ° “is they Organ. 
difficulties which lie in the way of a settlement of || tainty and absence of information? But look at’) ized themselves into a county, 


we ‘ and vote w; 
this question, | would be perfectly willing to take || the fact. The fact is, that the inhabitants pro- | Texas. And now it is said to be a cntier 
such a portion as would put an end to all strife || posed to be annexed to Texas are not less than | such vast-importance that the line should be fixed 
between Texas and New Mexico, and restore || seven hundred miles from their seat of govern- | twenty miles above El Paso that these people are 
harmony to that people. {am perfectly satisfied, merit, and { really cannot see how they can get || to be separated from Texas, and Texas is charged 
sir, that the Senator from Illinois should present || there. How are these few inhabitants, whom it || with factious opposition if she- asks to have the 
his amendment to the amendment, limiting the | is so desirous to attach to Texas and not to New | line extended so as to include these people within 
territory to that range of mountains that lies par- || Mexico, to travel to their seat of government, | her territory. 1 venture to assert 


se sgert that, it you w; 
allel with the Rio Grande; I would be satisfiedo || which will be twice the distance off ? take away your political thissionaries, and oo 


take that, if gentlemen are more content to limit; The honorable Senator from Texas speaks of | draw your influences from among the people of 
the territory thus to be cut gff to a smaller amount. || some inaccessible valley. Well, if Sante Fé is || Santa Fé, they will quietly organize under the 
I repeat that I have three objects in view—to settle || inaccessible and difficult to be got at, the same ob- | authority of Texas. Any particular point jx . 
the boundary of Texas, to prevent collision be- || jection applies to Austin. Besides that, | am told || matter of no consequence to me. [| am anxious 
tween New Mexico ard Texas, and, third, not to || that there is a fine nataral road, a great commer- || only to see that these people of the county of Rj 
separate a portion of the people, and subject them || cial highway, one of the finest commercial roads || Paso are included. Ido not care about going y 
to the great inconvenience of being annexed to |) in the United States, and the only difficulty is the | as high even as the Senator from Illinois, [Mr, 
New Mexico, to which they do not properly be- || want of water, andthe caravans with merchandise |, Douezas,] in a spirit of conciliation, proposes ig 
long. '| have no difficulty in supplying themselves with || go. . Let the line commence at mage on the Rio 
Mr. DOUGLAS. In listening to this debate an || water, Besides, wells can be sunk. Why, I || Grande, opposite the lower end of the Jornada 
amendment has suggested itself to me, offering || have had half a dozen ponds made at Ashland, del Muerto, and run from thence to where the one 
which, f apprehend, might reconcile the objects || and we have hundreds and thousands of them in i| hundredth degree of west longitude crosses the 
of ail the conflicting opinions. It seems now to || Kentucky, and as settlements fill up and popula- || Red river; whether the line be that or thirty-four 
be conceded that this desert, or Journey of the || tion increases, there will be no difficulty in form- 1 is of no great consequence, either to the United 
Dead, as it is called, ought to be the boundary || ing- de; 6ts of water for the accommodation of || Statesor Texas, 
between Texas and New Mexico. The Senator || travelers over these ninety or one hundred miles || Mr. CLAY. 1 am fully persuaded of the anx. 
from Kentucky thinks that his line secures that || of fine natural highway, without any obstruction || ious desire of the Senator from Texas to coneur in 
boundary. Others think that it isa necessary to || of mountains or even very inaccessible hills, and || some amicable settlement of this whole affair, | 
0 up te the 34 h parallel to secure the boundary. || with the finest grass pasturage on every side. || do not doubt it. But l think he has allowed him- 
Jpon further consideration, | am in doubt whether || Now, really, | do hope that the honorable Sen- | self to be unnecessarily excited on this occasion, 
either of these lines does secure it. | have written || ator from Texas will not persevere in this desire |) He speaks of the bravery and determination of the 
an amendment which I intend to offer at the proper || to go to the line of 34°; in other words, to leave || people of Texas, I never doubted it. 1 hey have 
time, which will secure it beyond question, by 1 but two and a half degrees. As I have already || given the whole world evidences of their bravery, 
providing that the northern boundary of the State || stated, a much less amonnt of pecuniary equivalent || but they are no braver than the rest of the people of 
of Texas shall be a line drawn due east from the || must be offered to Texas than if the line remains || the United States; not a particle more brave. They 
Rio Grande through the centre of this Desert of || where fixed by the committee. There may be a | constituted once a part of the people of other 
Death to the Red river. Take the Rio Grande in || few inhabitants left out, but according tothe pres- || States, and 1 do not imagine that the climate of 
the centre of this desert, wherever it may be found || ent information we possess, it would not amoun Texas has infused any particular valor into their 
to be, and run due east to Red river, no matter || to much. || veins beyond what they carried there, and beyond 
what the latitade may be. , | 1 repeat that the fixation of this line between || what is retained by those they left behind, But 
e Mr. CLAY. 1 regret extremely this obstruc- New Mexico and Texas, giving to Texas, as we || it is useless to talk of bravery, and resorting to 
tion to the bill on the subject of a few miles more || propose to do, E! Paso and the bulk of the in- || conflict, and the ** degradation of Texas. What 
or less on the Rio Grande. I repeat again what! || habitants around El Paso, she ought to be satis- | degradation is there? Are not the United States 
have said before, that | have got no ultimatum or || fied that the report of the committee should be ad- || at liberty to make proposals to ‘l'exas for her 
sine qua non; but really, | do think, after the full || hered to. || acceptance, offering to buy a specified poruon of 
consideration given to the subject by the com- || Mr. RUSK. I do not desire to throw the slight- |) what she claims to be her territory, and express- 
mittee, eeacesr ought to be some disposition to || est obstacles in the way of the passage of this bill. || ing their willingness to buy her peace? Why 
acquiesce Ph the decision to which they came. || Ihave great anxiety to get it in such a shape that || should these proposals, which appear to us prop- 
The Senator from Alabama has correctly stated || [ can give it my support. So far as the State-|| er, be offensive to “Texas? Why, Mr. Presi- 
what occurred before the committee. The first idea | which I have the honor to represent is concerned, || dent, I always hear the Senator from Texas with 
was E! Paso, very much pressed, and anxiously || she will yield more than any other State in the | so much pleasure, and generally with so much in- 
pressed by me. he next idea was to go just || Union to bring about a compromise. So far as | struetion, that I never fail to listen to bim with 
above El Paso, so as to leave El Paso to Texas, || her representative here is concerned, who now ad- | great satisfaction; but allow me to say that if he 
and to begin there. Then there was some. talk | dresses you, he would sacrifice every hope of | were representing Texas with full power to settle 
of these inhabitants who could not get to Santa || future popularity, if by that means he could bring || this question, we might discuss it more freely and 
Fé, and could get, by going twice the distance, to || about harmony, and settle the distracting ques- | fully. But this proposition is not from Texas to 
Austin, the seat of government of Texas. Then |! tions which now agitate the country in such way Texas, but from the United States to Texas; and 
we proposed ten miles; then twenty, and then || as ta do justice to the rights of all, and stop future || we propose a certain boundary, and certain con- 
twenty miles in a straight line was proposed, || agitation. But while | will do this, and while the || ditions, for a certain sum of money. 
instead of with the meneian of the river. The |) State of Texas will do it, she has acquired, at the | Now | can no more imagine that that can well 
Senator from Alabama will recollect that the com- | cost of blood and by years of war, what she will || be offensive to Texas than if | were to offer to pur- 
mittee had no satisfactory information concerning || not surrender to unjust demands, however backed || chase a tract of land from oneof my neighbors, at 
the peopls of this country, or their disposition to: || by opposing numbers. Any controversy with the || a price proposed, it would be offensive to him. 
be annexed to one party or the other. 1 beg to people of Santa Fé would be deprecated by the '| He is freely at moeitls to accept or not, as he 
call the attention of the Senate to the difference || State of Texas, and by no citizen more than | chooses. Sir, towards Texas I have the kindliest 
between the positions of Texas and New Mexico. || myself. Any collision with the authorities of the || feelings, and amongst other considerations which 
‘Texas haa her two Senators upon this floor en- | Government of the United States, in regard to this |} urged me to oppose the taking of thirty-four as 
urely disposed in negotiating for their State, to || question, would be deprecated; but, sir, | greatly || the boundary line between Texas and New Mex- 
get all they can. make no reproach against i mistake the temper of the people of Texas if they | ico, thereby taking away nearly half the territory 
them for it, but the information which | get from |} would submit for a single moment to terms of || between thirty-tw@ and thirty-six and a half—one 
the Delegate from that territory, is very different degradation, imposed on them in disregard of the || consideration, I say, was that we shall not be at 
from that which we derive from the Senators from | principles of right. I think I make no unreason- || liberty, on establishing that line, to offer to. Texas 
Texas, acting as both parties do, on information || able request here. I ask that these people may || any such pecuniary equivalent as, for one, | feel 

















given them, rather than upon personal knowledge. || not be required to pass through where they would || strongly disposed to do, Sir, there will be diffi- 
Now, in point of fact, | understand that the bulk || be liable to be scalped by Indians. For, while || culties enough upon this part of the subject, | an- 


of the inhabitants are twenty miles above El Paso, || this political controversy is going on here, while || ticipate, when we arrive at it; but let us not in- 
although there may be one or two hundred in- 


habitants scattered along the valley all the way up 
to the commencement of the Passage of Death. 
But, let me ask, in fixing the boundaries of 
States—of empires perhapS—is it of any import- 
ance whether there are a few inhabitants above or 
below the line? Now, we do not hear from these 
people. The honorable Senator from Texas 
states, as he no doubt believes, that they desire to 
be attached to Texas. The te from New 
Mexico behind me states directly the reverse. 

Mr. RUSK. Has he ever been there? 

Mr. CLAY. Yes, he has been over the whole 
road from Santa Fé to El Paso, and has letters in 
his possession recently written, representing that 
the inhabitants do not want to be joined to Texas. 


objection after objection is thrown in, to the agita- \ ’ 2 I 
tion of the country, and political schemes are set on || territory between thirty-two and thirty-six, for the 
foot, I state herein my place—lI have authority for || sake of including a few scattered inhabitants, when 
stating it, and it cannot be contradicted or denied— || she will afterwards expect to get just as much 
that the people of Santa Fé are worse protected to- || money as an equivalent as if she had not demanded 
day, by the arms of the United States, than they || thia. Sir, the matter has been already more dis- 
were before General Kearny took possession of || cussed than was necessary. I am very sorry & 
the place. Why should not these people below proposition of this kind was made. Of all the 


crease them by giving to Texas nearly half of the 


the Jornada del Muerto remain with Texas if they 
arecontent? There was no force carried to El Paso 
to organizethem. Major Neighbors, and perhaps 
acompanion or two, were a'l that went to the 
country of El Paso for that purpose. They were 
left free io choose as they thought proper by the 
commanding officer, and no influence was exer- 
cised by him, as the record on your table shows. 


cs connected with this arrangement, the one 
Seagate me most trouble and anxiety has been 
the proper adjustment of this territorial line. [ 
sought most anxiously, from day to day to effect it 
in an amicable manner, I found it impossible to 
agree in all respects with the gentlemen who repre- 
sent the State of Texas, We took up the subject, 
acted upon it, proposed a line. <u be will- 
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io take the line in substance presented by the 
a ast from Illinois, beginning at El Paso, or 
wwenty miles above El Paso; if you please, and 
nning it to the Red river at the 42d degree, throw- 
off, according to "the maps—although | know 
oe are not always much to be relied on—nearly 
me thirds of what is proposed to be ceded by 
Texas to the United States, and retaining oniy the 
sip of land on the Rio Grande. I would be will- 
ing to agree to that. In short, so anxious am | 
for the adjustment in an amicable and satisfactory 
manner of these great and troublesome questions, 
that there is scarcely anything I would not be 
willing to do; but I repeat that [ think it would 
be better to adhere to the line proposed by the 
committee. , 

Mr. FOOTE. ~I really think that I have some 
right to complain of my honorable friend from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] who seems to be more or 
less disposed to complain of my amendments hav- 
ing been offered. Why, sir, I have not been 
specially troublesome on this head; and as the 
amendments brought forward by me are not of a 
nature vitally to affect the bill in any of its main 
features, I think that they might have been received 
with a lithe more of that complaisance which has 
so happily marked the general demeanor of the 


edged leader in the great struggle now in progress. 
| must say that | think it a little unfortunate that, 
at this stage of the measure, it should be urged 
that the whole plan of adjustment, just as it came 
from the hands of the Committee of Thirteen, 
should be adopted, without any material change 
whatever. 

Mr. CLAY, (in his seat.) Who has insisted 
upon that? 

Mr. FOOTE. I know that the honorable Sena- 
tor from Kentucky has heretofore said, as other 
friends of the bill have constantly declared, that 
all reasonable amendments were to be received 
with favor, and adopted, if it should be supposed 
judicious to do so. 
justment has been from time to time assailed, l 
have constantly insisted that it should not be too 
unsparinzly condemned before a sufficient oppor- 
tunity should have been enjoyed for improving it 
by suitable amendments. 1 have, certainly, all 
possible respect for the Committee of Thirteen, 
but | must say that I deem it at least possible that 
they may have erred in some material points, and, 
wishing to make the bill in all respects as perfect 
as practicable, | must be allowed to suggest defi- 
ciencies where I suppose them actually to exist. 
However, as | have already said, I do not attach 
any very great importance to the amendments 
which | have offered; and in a spirit of concilia- 
tion and compromise, I have just agreed to take, 
as a substitute for two of them, one which will be 
presently brought to the notice of the Senate by 
the honorable Senator from Maryland, [Mr. 
Paatt,] and another which has just been prepared 
by the honorable Senator from Illinois, (Mr. 
Dovetas.} The Senate may rest confidently as- 
sured that I shall throw no unnecessary obstacles 
inthe way, or exhibit any superabundant tena- 
clousness on any immaterial point. 

Mr. PRATT. Ftake it for granted, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that every member of the Senate has in view 
the same object—— . 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator from Maryland 
allow me to suggest that the better way would be 
to vote upon the amendments in succession, and 
dispose of them ? : 

Mr. PRATT resumed. My only object,sir, is, 
if | can do so, to offer such an amendment as will 
be acceptable to both sides of the Chamber, in lieu 
of a portion of the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

The amendmen's under consideration, as pro- 
posed by the Senator from Mississippi, embrace 
two objects. The one is the extent of the territory 
which is to be ceded by Texas; the other relates 
to the law which is to operate upon the territory 
80 ceded. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras]} has 
Proposed an amendment which | hope will be ac- 
ceptable to the Senate, by which the extent of 
the territory is defined, the amendment which 
1 propose to offer refers to the law which is to 

govern thet territory. 

But IWesire to say one word in regard to the 





it 


| 


i 
|| part of it. Now, it seems to me that this territory 
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Indeed, when the plan of ad- | 


| 


|| desert of one hundred an 
|| Its people would be practically unprotected by the | 


|| which I propose to offer. 


eee eae eee one ee 


Senate. 








= 


boundary between Texas and. New Mexico, as || is addressed to the principle and the question of 
established by the bill under consideration, before | power at issue—the right of the State to surrender 
I offer my amendment. I may be entirely mis- |) and the power of the Government to purchase this 
taken, Mr. President, in the geographical position territory. Where,sir, does this Government de- 
of the country, but as referred to in this debate— || rive such power? From what clause of t*. Consti- 
and I shall be glad if the Senator from Kentucky, || tution do you draw authority to pay money for 
aa Cray,] or any other Senator who is more || jurisdiction over land now within the limits of a 
amiliar with its geographical position than | am || State? and whence does Texas derive her power 
will correct me—I understand that from the point || to sell? 1 have said, on a former occasion, that 
twenty miles above E! Paso, which is the north- |) nothing was more jealously guarded by the framers 
ern boundary of Texas, to the Desert, or Passage | of the Constitution than this power of the Federal 
| of Death, the distance is only forty miles, and || Government to acquire territory within the limits 
| that the desert itself is from ninety to one hundred | of a State. It was limited in extent and specified 
and twenty miles in breadth, without water in any | in purpose—not more than ten miles square for a 
| seat of government, and lots for forts, arsenals, 
dock- yards, and other needful buildings. By what 
‘authority, then, will you take from Texas territory 
enough to make three of the average-sized States 














| dying between the northern boundary of Texas 

| and New Mexico, as proposed to be established 
by this bill, would be entirely unprotected by the 
government of New Mexico, to which it would be || of this Union? {t is not granted by the Constitu- 
attached. If the northern boundary of Texas is || tion of the United States, and is in violation of the 

| extended to the southern border of the Passage of | resolution of Texas annexation. 

| Death, then the territory in question would belong It is not the interest of Texas alone which is in- 

| to Texas, and its people could be easily protected || volved in this proposition. The honorable Sena- 

| by the government of Texas; but if the present | tor from Kentucky says that it is not a question 


|| boundary is continued, this narrow stripof coun- |; between Texas and Texas, but between the 
|| try will belong to New Mexico, and before its in- | 
|, habitants could be protected by the authorities of || between the United States throughout, or, if you 
honorable Senator from Kentucky as an acknowl- |, 


United States and Texas. Sir, it is a question 


New Mexico, they would_be obliged to cross this 


| toc please, between different sections of this Union. 
twenty miles in extent. 


Texas has no right to sell this territory, and the 
United States have none to purchase it. What 
| government to which they wouldbelong. It does || were the considerations that prompted certain 
| seem to me, Mr. President, that if I am right in || States of this Union to advocate the annexation of 
| the yiew I have expressed as to the geography of | Texas? The history is of our time, and known to 
| the country, in fixing a boundary between these || usall. But | only ask that the terms of the resola- 
two States, it would be better for both States || tion of annexation may be adhered to. in that 
| that the northern boundary of Texas should be || resolution we find that every acre included in the 
| extended to the southern border of the desert, so || State of Texas was to belong to that State until, 
\@ to include all the inhabitable portion of the |; with the consent of Texas, a portion of her do- 
| Country south of this desert as a partof Texas. || main might be sepgrated to form a new State of 
| Now, sir, as to the law which is to govern the || this Union. Then, sir, | deny your authority to 
| country, all sides of the Chamber appear to con- || purchase it, or the power of Texas to divide her 
| cur that the law, as it now stands, should continue || domain, except for the purpose contemplated, 

to be the law governing this subject, and the only || Now, sir, | will offer a few remarks in relation 
| difficulty which can exist must be in drawing out || to the various arguments which have been offered 


|| & provision to carry plainly into effect this object. || upon this proposition in the bill. As to the pecuni- 


'I have, with this view, drafted the amendment || ary considerations, especially as to the threatened 


It in my judgment ef- || reduction of the sum contemplated, | fee! that the 
fects the object desired, and will, 1 have reason to’ | people of Texas are superior to such influences. 





|| line designated between the United States and Mexico, and 


| believe, meet with the concurrence of a majority || They will not reduce their domain because you 
| of the Senate: || enlarge your pecuniary temptation, or abandon 
Provided, That nothing herein.contained shail be so con- || their territory lest you withdraw your offered 
| Strued as to annul, abrogate, or affect, the resolutions of an- || douceur, For myself | will say, if I could grant 
| nexation, it being the true intent and meaning of this act | a 
| that the said resolutions shall not be altered, annulled, or || this money at all, | would rather give it to Texas 
affected by anything herein contained. || for maintaining her jurisdiction and sovereignty, 
Mr. FOOTE. | accept that amendment. ‘| and for the bold oak gallant manner in which she 
Mr. DOUGLAS. In the mean time | would || emancipated herself from Mexico and achieved her 
suggest to the honorable Senator from Mississippi || independence, than as a considerauion for the 
to withdraw his amendment until the question can ii abandonment of her rights and duties as a Siate. 
be taken upon the question of boundary separately. || _ Sir, | think few errors could have been more 
Mr. FOOTE. Very well; | will withdraw it || gross than those that have been committed on the 
| for the present to accommodate the Senator from ! topographical branch of the question. I have 
[ilinois. || great respect for the authority quoted by the hon- 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 now move to strike out of || orable Senator from North Carolina. ‘lhe officer 
the thirty-ninth section the following words: to whom he referred was no doubt competent to 
“ Pirst. The northern boundary of said State shall be as | make a geological report upon the country, if such 
oe peginning - the ge on a om ao — had been the object of his examination. But 
ahee, mbaiabed byt bdigis hee @avea; und Winds Gia. {| what was the exploration ? It was fora suitable 
| wardly to a point where the hundredth degree of west lon- || Toute fora military road from San Antonio to El 
| gitude crosses Red river, being the southwest angle in the | Paso. He went over a desert of ninety miles, 
we are told, before he reached the valley of the 


| Rio Grande. But does that prove the sierility of 
| that valley? Not at all. It is a striking fact in 
|| the geography of our continent, that the river above 
| El Paso is on the west side of the highest range of 
| mountains, and just below that point abruptly 
| changes its course, and, breaking its way through 
| the dividing ridge, changes from the Pacific to the 
i 
| 


| the same angle in the line of the territory set apart for the 
| Tadians by the United states.” 
An. insert the following: 

« The northern boundary of the State of Texas shall be a 
line drawn due east from the Rio Grande to the southern | 
| end of the Jornada del Muerto, or Journey of the Dead, to | 
the Red river, and thence down the centre of said river; and | 
the eastern boundary of the territory of,New Mexico shall | 

| 





be the range of mountains or dividing ridge separating the 
waters flowing into the Rio Grande from the waters flowing 
into the Arkansas and Red rivers.” 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. ®1T have been list- |) 
ening attentively to the friends of this measure, the || 
so-called pacificators, who have been discussing it, | 
I presume, however, it may appear, in a spirit of || 
= and compromise, with the hope that | 


| Adantic slope, and finally pours its waters into the 
Gulf of the Avantic ocean. Those high peaks of 
mountains which are lost in the clouds and 
wrapped in snow furnish the water that ferulizes 
the plains of the valley of the Rio Grande. Fer- 
tility is to be found all along that river except 
where the sands drink up the water. We know 
they would at last arrive at something that would | that upon the west side of the very point referred to, 
be tangible, intelligible to those involved in the || stands the ancient town of Ei Paso, one of the most 
censures hurled at all who originally opposed it. || flourishing of the pwns of the interior of Mexico, 
I have heard arguments addressed to pecuniary || when northern Mexico prospered under the vice- 
considerations—and these, | suppose, were in the 1 royalty of Spain. That it has become reduced is 
nature of the argumentum ad hominem; some that | not use nature’s favors were stinted, but from - 
were to phical, and some that were political; || its want of protection and its exposure to the dep- 
in short, every kind of argument except that which || redauions of the Indians. The climate and the soil 
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are all that could be wished. Im that region, where || New Mexico. 


euliivation is dependent upon irrigation, the fer- 
ulity of the land is estumated by the amount of 
water that is to be found upon ut. This region, 
which, accerding to the statement of the Senator 
from North Carolina, can never be cultivated for 
that reason, must be the plains east of the moun- 
tain ridge which limits the valley of the Rio 
Grande. I have no fear of any such difficulty as 
he has supposed being encountered in the valley of 
the xiver. The sterility of which he speaks is in 
the interior, across the mountains, and remote 
from the river, the great reservoir and fertilizer of 
the valley. Sach cannot be the case along the 
greater part of the upper Rio Grande, when labor 


and enterprise and skill and capital shall make its | 


waters subservient to the bidding of agricultural 
man. 


Now. sir, I turn to the political considerations. 


Why doeg not some one stand boldly forward and || point out to the Senator from Kentucky that he has || 


answered to a position which was not taken by | 


frankly say he wishes to take this territory from 


slavecholding Texas,and cive it to the exclusive | 


jurisdiction of the United States, with the probable 
prospect, under an anti-slavery Congress, of its 


ultimately being carved up in two or three non- || 


slaveholding States? Why do gentlemen repre- 
senting the South wish to surrender the protection, 


the security they now enjoy, and to submit them- | 


selves to this hazard? Can it be that, even from 


eet ee 


the North, there are any members in this Senate | 


wh wish torob the southern portion of the Union | 


of the rights they now possess; or, more surpris- 
ing stil, af true, can it be that that portion of the 
Union which is about to be robbed ie willing-to 
consent to aid in and pay for the outrege? Is it 
enough that we are told. that Texas is the party 


mos! immediately interested, that she will be con- || 


tent with the prof-2red pecuniary considerations, 


end that we of the South ought to be satisfied for | 
Sir, | loathe too much to hate such | 

Our rights are held by no such || exercising it, is prescribed by the Constitution, 
No man, no set of men have any power | 


to command my acquiescence in an attempt to || 


that reagnn ? 
& proposition. 
tenure. 


barter away the rights of my constituents. 

Mr. President, if a majority of this Congress 
have the power, by the strong hand, to take every 
inch of territory which we acquired in the late 
wer with Mexico, at a great sacrifice of blood and 
treasure by the South, let them so take it; but if 


this outrage upon every principle of equity and of 


honor is to be perpetrated, at least [ trust southern 
representatives will not consummate the act by 
their own consent; that they will resist it to the 
list. ‘This other, and if possible still more odious 
proposition which is made, to enter the limits of 


a slaveholding State, divide its domain, and turna | 


portion of it over to the tender mercies of a Con- 
gress controlied by an anti-slavery majority, is one 
to which | can never agree—against which my 
voice will be raised as long as I have life to speak, 
and power to make myself heard. 

Mr. CLAY. | am very anxious, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to get a vote upon this subject. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, who has just taken his seat, 
asks, with hig usaal emphasis, “ why some Sena- 
tor does not stand up here and say that the whole 
olijject sought in this part of the bill is to give 
slave territory to the control of the free States ?”’ 
Precisely because no Senator has any such pur- 
pose. 

Now, as to the argument of a want of power: 
Does the Senator not know that thé United States 
has a claim to this territory, and that Texas has 
also acclaim to it?) And cannot the two ties 
scute their rights? What is there in the Consti- 
tution or anywhere else—what provision is there, 








But all these distances we have 


| them having been actually measured. 

Sir, in reference to what fell from the Senator 

|| from Mississippi about my opposing all amend- 

|| ments 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 1 did not sayo; 

the Senator from Kentucky is mistaken. 

| Mr. CLAY. No, no; 1 meant the other Sena- 

| tor from Mississippi, [Mr. Foore.] The amend- 

ment which is now proposed goes outside of any 

| inhabitants at all. 


| 





that it is not for us in a momentous question like 
this to be disputing about a few inhabitants, or 
|| whether they live in a village, or are scattered 
through a portion of country. 

|| Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 


I merely wish to 





I presumethe did not understand my position. I 
| denied to the Government of the United States 
| power to take territory from within the limits of a 
|| State, except for the purposes specified, and in 
the mode provided by the Constitution. His an- 
| swer is, that the Fedegal Government being the 
| proprietor of the territory, has a right to dispose 
of it. 
United States territory beyond the limits of a 


|| State, but in this case, of land within a State and 


! 
| 
| belonging to that State; therefore, it is no answer 


|| to my position to say that the Federal Government 





| 
} 


| of the public land belonging to the United States. 
| Nor does it remove any difficulty to affirm that this 
Government has a right to make a proposition t@a 


} 
|| has power to govern the territories and dispose 
| 
| 


State to fix an undetermined boundary of that 
State; for I hold that our power and the mode of 


where such controversy as the Senator referred to 
exists. But by the compact which brought Texas 
into the Union, her limits are defined and recog- 
| nized, except as to foreign claims. The power 


|| granted for that case has been exhausted by this 


| Government, so that the United States have no 

power now, save and except to establish the limits 
| as they were declared by Texas in 1836. This 
resolution of annexation is in the nature of a com- 
| pact made with all the States of the Union, and the 
| houndary of Texas canonly be changed or affected 
in the manner prescribed by the resolution itself: 
| that is, by a treaty of limits with a foreign Power, 
‘or, as provided, by creating new States out of the 

territory. The Senator replies to me, but does not 


|| answer the position which I take; he does not re- 
|| move the objection | have stated. 


| Mr. BERRIEN. Concurring in opinion with 
| the Senator from Mississinpi who has last ad- 
| dressed the Chair as to the title of Texas, it is nev- 
| ertheless, in ascertaining this question of power, 


|| to be considered that there are conflicting opinions 


| in relation to the rightful boundaries of Texas. 
The question whether the State of Texas extends 
to the Rio Grande or is restricted within narrower 
| limits, and whether, if it reaches to the Rio Grande, 
| itextends also from its mouth to its source, is one 


| in relation to which different claims are presented 


| by the United States on the one hand and by Texas 
on the other. Then,although it may not be in the 
| power of the Federal Government to go into a 
| State within its acknowledged limits, and purchase 


|| and pay for territory within the limits of that State, 





in applying that principle to the question now 
efore us, it must be obvious to the Senator from 


either expressed or implied, in the Constitution, || Mississippi that he assumes the correctness of the 
which restrains the United States on the one side || opinion which he and I entertain upon the subject, 
and ‘Texas on the other from accommodating this || and puts entirely out of view the opinions held by 
difficulty? However, I rose not to speak on the || others. A precistly similar case occurred between 


neral question; it will come up when the motion 
ia made as to the sum to be paid to Texas for this 
territory. 

The tmmediate amendment before the Senate is 
to alter the line proposed by the committee from 
the twentieth mile on the Rio Grande above El! 
Paso to the southern extremity of the Pass of 
Death; 80 that the difference between the line pro- 
posed by the committee and that proposed by the 
Serator from Illinois will be forty miles, ageord- 
ing to the iaformation by which I have to ute 
it. it will be to take off. about forty miles 


the United States and Georgia. Gedrgia claimed 
the territory from the Atlantic to the Mississippi 
river. This Government insisting that the unlo- 
cated territory in the different States, which was 
won by the common exertions of the whole A meri- 
ean people, should inure tothe general benefit, and 
not to that of any particular State, the United 
States preferred a claim to this territory, and aetu- 
ally established a territorial government within its 
limits. Subsequently, however, as Georgia atill 
asserted her claim, an agreement was entered into 
and, by the articles of cession of 1802, Georgia 





been speaking of are computed distances, none of 


me. As his remarks seemed intended fpr a reply, | 


I snoke of the domain of a State; not of | 
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And, as the professed object is || States submits a proposal to Texas fo 
to secure to Texas all the inhabitants, | think || ment of conflicting claims. 
twenty miles will include enough of them, and proposal, she will stand to the United 


ieee 


Senare. 
| eeded to the United States all her righ — 
the territory west of the Chatahoochie nic* > 





| which the Uni i ' T, for 

cles oon Gar ae ® Stipulated consi. 
Mr. CLAY, (in his seat.) A : 

|| States paid her - Sauliden, nd the Unite 





Mr. BERRIEN. 1 cannot say tha 
| States pa d an equivalent; but they pr De tied 
| State of Georgia was willing to accep: 
| eration. Now, there was an exercise o 
| power which is proposed in this case. 


id what the 
fthe consid. 

the precise 
= United 
r the adjus:. 
If Texas accept the 


oe 7 States in the 
same position as Georgia stood under similay Cir. 
| cumstances. 


| Mr. BUTLER. Was it not part of the con. 
| 


} 








| mon fund to the 


| Virginia, 
| Subsequently, and from similar considerations, 


tract to pay the public debt with the proceeds of 
the public lands? 

Mr. BERRIEN. No, sir. The United States 
agreed to pay $1,250,000, and, I think, reserve, 
the right of appropriating five millions of acres of 
the ceded lands to extihguish the claims of persons 
known as the Yazoo claimants. And agreed algo 
to extinguish the Indian title to lands which re. 
/mained within the limits of Georgia after the 
cession. ‘That was the consideration. But tha 
| is not so material as to present to the Senate ihe 


| 
| 
} 
| 
j 
| 


|| view of this fact, and that the cession of Georgia 
_to the United States presents a precisely analogous 
| ease in regard to the question of power with 
| that proposed in this bill. It was only to remin¢ 
| the Senator from Mississippi of this analogy that 
| b rose. 

| Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
|| the attention of the Senator from Georgia to a fact 


1 desire to call 


with which 1 know he is familiar. Before the 
formation of the Constitution, certain ®tates re. 


| fused to become members of the Confederation un- 
| less those States which claimed a vast extent of 


unpeopled territory would surrender it as a com- 
United States. A large amount 
of territory was thus surrendered by the States of 
New York, North Carolina, and others, 


Georgia in like manner surrendered her western 


| territory; and my recollection is, that the money 


that was paid to Georgia was expressly stated (0 
be for the purpose of refunding to her the expense 
incurred in the defence of this territory, which 
had become the common property of the United 
States. Such is my recollection of the transac- 
tion, and if | am correct the case is no authority 
in this instance. If this be a question of utle, it 
is to be adjudicated in the manner the Constitu- 
tion provides, by the Supreme Court of the Unr- 
ted States; this 1s is the umpire in a suit to which 
a State isa party. And, 1! ask, are we, in a case 
to which the United States is a party, and which 
involves the rights of a State, to set aside the con- 
stitutional umpire and take into our own hands i's 
adjudication? Are we to use the power we pos- 
sess, to take advantage of the necessity or pecu- 
liar position of a State, and acquire their domain 
to enlarge the proprietary right and exclusive ju- 
risdiction of the United States? And if so, where 
is the limit? Why not go on antil the Uniued 
States become proprietors of the larger portion of 
the territory now within the several States 

Mr. DOWNS. Up to the present time, Mr. 
President, [ have abstained from muking any re- 
marks on the various amendments that have been 


, proposed to the bill generally, because | wished 


votes rather than debate, although I have frequent- 
ly desired to do so. But the positions which have 
been taken by the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Davis} seem to me to be so extraordinary, that 
I do not feel willing to let them pass without some 
notice. He objects to this part of the bill because 
he conceives that Congress has no power to pur- 
chase this territory or to acquire it. Now, Mr. 
President, | can see no foundation for this objec- 
tion. Sir, what have we been doing ever since 
the Government was formed but acquiring terr'- 
tory, both from foreign Powers, from domestic 
States, and front Indians—from all sorts of people, 
and in all sorte of situations? It cannot but be 
recollected by the Senator from Mississippi thet 
in almost of the States there are large portions 
of territory belonging to the United States. Cer- 
tainly, then, it seems to me too late in the day to 
say ' the United Stites may 
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ot urchase territory. The gentleman says tha, 
hough the Government of the United Siates may 
yrchase territory from foreign Powers, it cannot 
yehase it from the States. That would have 
heen 8 ood argument, if the gentleman had not 
gistaken the object of the bill. In this case, it is 
, mere proposition to Texas by the United States, 
and the consent of Texas is required before the 
yet ean be consummated, The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi must recollect perfectly well that there is 
an express provision in the Constitution of the 
United States that, with the consent of Congress, 
gach State may divide itself more than twenty 
‘imes if it should agree so to do. 

Mr. DAVIS. Not to make Territories. 

Mr. DOWNS. I can see no difference. What, 
sir! we cannot acquire territory! Have we not 
pen acquiring territory ever since the formation 
of the Constitution, end even before that period? 
Where was the cession of the Northwestern Ter- 
riiory by Virginia, and that of the State of New 
York? Sir, it has been so much a matter of course 
under the Constitution, and has continued so in- | 
terruptedly ever since, that | must express my | 


conviction that the power exists. 

It appears to me that the honorable Senator from 
Mississippi seems to confuse the power which is 
exercised here in fixing a boundary, with the | 
power given to Congress to obtain cessions merely | 
for the establishment of forts, arsenals, and dock- | 
yards. He ought to recollect that these are for 
very different purposes, and are regulated under a 
different rule. And whatis the object? That they 
should be under the distinct jurisdiction of the | 
United States. It is to give jurisdiction to the 
United States where the process of a State does 
not run; and it was, therefore, important that no 
such power should be given to the United States 
within a State, without the consent of that State. 
Surely, then, Mr. President, there can be no reason 
for arguing here that the United States has not the 
power to acquire territory from all sorts of people; 
eise lam ata loss to see what power she can or 
may exercise anywhere; for I believe that there 
is no great power that has been more frequently 
exercised by the United States than this very 

wer, 

i DAVIS. I wish to ask the honorable Sen- | 
ator from Louisiana if he understands me as de- | 
nying the right to acquire territory from a foreign 
Power by treaty? If he does so understand me, 
he mistakes me; but I did specifically deny any 
power to acquire territory within the limits of sov- 
ereign States. This had nothing to do with the | 
reservation or the disposal of the public lands 
when a State is formed; but | referred to grants in 
the Constitution, and to those purposes for which | 
they were made, certainly not admitting that all | 
power is conferred which is not prohibited; that I 
deny, and ask him to show me the grant of power 
that would apply in such a case as this. 

Mr. DOWNS. I shall be satisfied with saying 
that Mr. Jefferson seems to have had some doubts 
on the subject of acquiring territory from a foreign 
Government. 

Mr. DAVIS. But I have not raised or enter- 
tained that question. 

Mr. DOWNS. He seems to have been satisfied 
on that point some forty years ago, and the Gov- 
ernment has exercised that power. I did not say, 
however, that the honorable Senator argued that 
we could not acquire it from fereign countries, but | 





| alluded to it by way of showing the analogy. 
But, sir, even if the honorable Senator was right 
in his first position, that Congress has no right to 
purchase territory in a State, have they not a right | 
to make an adjustment of boundary between a 
State and herself, or between two States? Cer- 
tainly Congress has such right, and we have been 
exercising it ever since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, in settling difficulties between foréi 
Governments and the States. And, sir, if the 
United States can hold property, why can they 
not, like’all other proprietors, offer terms of adjust- 
ment when such property isin dispute? I do think 
that the argument of the gentleman from Missis- 
“np ts not well founded. 

ut, sir, the Senator tells us, and he seems to 
be shocked at the idea, that money is to be paid 
for this transaction—for this transfer of territory 
from the southern State to what 





jurisdiction of a 


may be a different jurisdiction. But, Mr. Presi 








dent, it seems to me that there is a very important | 
consideration, connected with this subject, that he 

leaves entirely eut of view. Where is this money 
to go? Itia to go to pay a large portion of the 
debt which Texas contracted by he? revolution, | 
and before she came into the United States; and 
the United States are bound, in some d 
assume the payment of thatdebt. The révenues | 


ree, to || 
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| on the subject; and as the bill does not propose to 
| take itaway, if it exists there, how is it teken 
|| away? Tt would require the Wilmot proviso to 
|| take it away. 


Mr. DAVIS. There is a change in the juris- 


diction. 
Mr. DOWNS. Bat we do not propose to 


change the jurisdiction as to slavery; and the very 


—_———— 


of the country—those revenues which would 
otherwise have paid the debt incurred by Texas— 
have been pledged to the creditors for that pay- 


|| fact of our paying to Texas a large sum of money 
|| for this territory shows that she had a valid title 
|| to it; and, if so, slavery consequently exists there 
ment; and can the United States on any principle || because it exigjs in Texas. I agree with the Sen- 
of good faith depart from that obligation? [ do || ator from Maryland and others, that it is better to 
not say that the United States are absolutely bound H have the thing distinctly expressed and under- 


to pay the whole of that debt, but they are cer- || stood. 
tainly bound in equity to assist in its payment. | Mr. DAVIS. So say I. That is eXactly my 
If, however, this were not the case, if there were | opinion. 


no obligation of this kind, there is a moral obli- | 


Mr. DOWNS. I am therefore perfectly will- 
gation on the part of the United States to assist ing, Mr. President, that this amendment should 


Texas in the payment of this money; and it is | be made; wnd I must say, in conclusion, that I do 
this, that this debt was contracted by Texas in || not conceive the three points of the Senator from 
her war of revolution. She acquired this domain, || Mississippi to be well founded. 


| 





| this question of boundary? 
then, Mr. President, to say that this money is to | 
There is * 


this country, more valuable perhaps than all that 
we acquired in the late Mexican war; she obtained 
her independence; and when she was admitted es 


| a State, she brought that territory into the Union. 
We paid nothing for it; we did not purchase it; | 
she brought it in with her, while we have been | 


paying millions of dollars for Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia, and other territories. 


like this comes into the Union with such a large 
domain, we should not act liberally with her? It 
is no answer to this to say that she kept her public 
domain for herself. The public domain is but a 
small portion of the resources which she brought 
imo this Union. No, sir. The extension of our 
commerce, and various other resources, inde- 
pendent of her public domain, are so many vast 
and important advantages which her annexation 
to the United States has conferred upon this Union. 
She has brought these advantages to us, and she 
does not ask you fora dollar; and should we be 


calculating the dollars and cents, as minutely | 


as we would with a usurer, in reference to 
It will not do, 


be given for an improper purpose. 
justice in it, independent of all considerations of 
this kind. I do not say that that is sufficient for 
the payment of the whole debt; but it certainly is, 


Now, without say- | 
ing that we are under any obligation to pay all the | 
| debts of Texas, I ask whether, when a country 


Mr. FOOTE. The right of the United States 


to obtain territory by cession | had not expected 


| to hear contested, and of that right I do not think 
| much doubt will be entertained by those who will 


duly scrutinize the question involved. The clause 
of the Constitution supposed to prohibit the Fed- 
eral (lovernment from the acquisition of territorial 
domain, reads as follows: 


«The Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive 


| legistation, in al! cases whatsoever, over such district (not 


exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States, and the arceptance by Congress, beeome the seat of 
the Government of the United States, and to cxcreise hike 
authority over all places purchased by the consent of the 
Legisiature of the State in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, &e.’’ 

Now, sir, this is a clause which, in my judg- 
ment, neither confers power to acquire territory 
nor prohibits the exercise of this power. It does 
not seem to me that it was any part of the design 
of the framers of the Constitution, either to bestow 
authority or to refuse authority to the Govtrnment 
created by it to acquire territory for any of the 
great purposes for which it was instituted . 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Does it not 
specify the purposes for which territory may be 
acquired ? 

Mr. FOOTE. Bynomeans. There is nothing 
in the Constitution that can be thus interpreted. 


| The clause under review, and under authority of 
| which my colleague has professediy spoken, has 


|| value. 


in part. I say that this money ought to be paid, || no allusion whatever to the purposes for which 
or at least that a large sum ought to be paid, | territory may be acquired; it simply gives to Con- 
even if the territory acquired was of little or no || gress exclusive jurisdiction in certain places therein 
specified; the exercise of which exclusive jurisdic- 

Mr. President, there is one other point to which || tion was most obviously necessery in those very 
the honorable Senator adverted, and on that I shall || places, for reasons which it is unnecessary now 
be as brief as possible in my remarks. I refer to || to particularize. Without some clause bestowing 
the idea that he seems to have that this territory, || this exclusive jurisdiction in the District of Colum- 
which it is proposed Texas shall give up, is to be || bia, and other places enumerated, the jurisdiction 
taken away from the jurisdiction of Texas, which || of Congress would only have been of that general 
is a slave State, to be placed under the jurisdiction || kind which is possessed throughout the limite of 
of Free-Soil principles. I do not so understand it. | the Republic. There is, sir, not only no express 


Oooo 


tion as to slavery will remain the same after the 
transfer or adjustment as before. If that right 
(slavery) exists there now, there is nothing in the 
bill that will take itaway. But if there were a 


There is nothing in the bill that changes the char- | 
acter of the jurisdiction of thif country; its posi- | 


provision in the Constitution prohibitory upon the 
General Government in regard to the acquisition 


| of territory, but there is nothing in the metroment 
| to justify the supposition that ar y such prohibition 


was intended to be impliedly wnposed. In fact, 


|| in the clause under review, there is a most distinct 


doubt upon the subject, the amendment which has || implication of the very power in question, since 
been offered by the Senator from Maryland must | the regulation of the manner in which jurisdiction 
remove all such doubt. | is to be exercised over territory to be acquired 

Mr. DAVIS, (in his seat.) But it is not yet | without giving any express power to acquire, seems 
adopted. | toimply the opinion on the part of those who framed 

Mr. DOWNS. But it may be adopted; and, if || the Constitution, that the general power to acquire 
it should not be adopted, I should |jke the honor- | territory would be possessed by the Government 
able Senator to say how, and where, and in what | without any formal stipulation to that effect. My 
manner, we are proposing to tage territory from | own opinion most clearly is, that the right to ac- 
the jurisdiction of southern institutions and place || quire property of any kind necessary to the pur- 
it under that of Free-Soilism. The whole territory || péses of Government, inherently belongs to all 
is in statu quo. If the rights are there, they can- || governments whith may be instituted, su! ject to 
not be taken away, unless by special enactment. | such restrictions and modifications only as the 

Mr. DAVIS. 1 donot know whether my friend | organic law itself may impose. But, sir, this 
asked the question directly or not, and with the || great and interesting question has been so cogently 
view of my giving him an answer; but [| would | argued, both upon precedent and principle, by the 
ask him whether the transfer of the territory from | nonorable Senators from Georgia and Louisiana, 
Texas to the United States does not change the | who have preceded me in this debate, that I deem 
ee > 26 lee put it within the power of Con- | it unnecedmgry to say more in relation to it at 
gress | present. : 

Mr. DOWNS. If the institution of slavery ex- | Pee. President, | confess | felt a little apprehen- 
ints there, it would exist etill, ‘The bill is silent |\ sive, whilet my collesgue was speaking, that my 
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most seriously called in question. For, sir, if the 
United States cannot receive a cession of territory 
from one of the sovereign States of the Union at 
all, for any purpose, then the cession by Georgia 
of what is now the State of Mississippi was made 
without sufficient authority, and the cession it- 


self being unconstitutional, and therefore null, I || said on this occagion, it is hardly possible that 
' || Some of our common constituents who may read 
herself ig rightfully in the Union at the present 


should doubt whether the State of Mississippi 


moment; and, if not, then neither my honorable 
colleague nor myself can have a constitutional 
right to @ seat here, 
foundation for this argument, inasmuch as the | 
right to obtain territory-by cession is one of the | 





| 
i] 
it 
i 

1} 


i 


a 


| convert that which is now slave territory into free 
|| soil, 


clearert aod most undeniable of the powers con- |. 


fided to the Government. 
“There is one view of that part of the bill now 
under consideration which I feel bound to state, 


in explanation of my own attitude in regard to it. | 


Did | suppose, with my colleague and others, that 
a law establishing a territorial government without 
any restriction whatever in regard to slavery, 
would be equivalent toa law embodying the Wil- 
mot proviso; did | suppose that a law like that 
now proposed, providing for the existence of a 
territorial government merely, without the Wil- 
mot proviso, or anything approximating to it 
in any respect whatsoever, would necessarily so 
operate as to convert slaveholding territory into 
F'ree-Soil territory, | should, like him, unquestion- 


position to the part of the bill which proposes to | 


establish a territorial government—the authority )| 


of which ts to extend in part over territory now 
belonging properly to Texas, and in part over ter- 
ritory which is at present a portion of New Mex- 
ico. But such is not my view of the matter. | | 
cannot understand non-intervention to mean inter- | 
vention. 1 cannot understand a government estab- 


hshed upon the ruins of the Wilmot proviso—the 


very institution of which is achieved by a destruc- 
tion of that hideous monster—to bea Wilmot pro- 
viso government. 1am notable to perceive how 
terriiury, whether now slave territory or free terri- 
tory, is necessarily to become what is technically 
called free soil, mereiy in consequence of its being 
ceded to the United States for the purpose of set- 
ting a disputed boundary, and constituting part of 
one of the territories of the Union. 

With due deference to the opinions of others, I 
must be permitted to regard this view of the sub- 
ject as one of the most surprising errors eyer com- 
mitted, and yet, sir, it is the very notion, that, be- 
ing actively diffused by certain public speakers and 


presses, hus already awakened great prejudice in || 


the minds of many honest persons in the South, 


it 





who have yet had no fair opportunity of ascer- || 
taining the true character of the measure under | 


consideration. Yes, sir, the cry has been already | 
raised, and the echo to this cry has already to some | 
extent returned to us from several of the southern 
States, that this bill is designed to rob the South of 
more than four degrees of her territory, and to 
turn it over to the dominion of Free-Soil. This 


ery is raised, too, by those who united with us in || confess that it has at present my fullest confidence. 


1848 in urging upon the country the doctrine of | 
non intervention—in other words, the policy of estab- 

lishing territorial governments without the Wilmot | 
proviso-—which is exactly what the bill provides | 
for. 4 regret being compelled thus to repeat over | 
and over again, from day to day, doctrines which | 
really seem to me too plain for reasonable denial; | 
but yetam | constrained to do so, or submit to be 

grossly misjudged by my own constituents, and | 
then by my southern friends generally, whose fa- | 
vorable estimation | value most highly, Of one | 
thing | am certain, that if I ever live to get among | 
my own constituents again, | can show to them | 
without much difficulty that nomintervention does | 
not mean intervention, and that a territorial Bove | 
ernment without the Wilmot proviso is not precisely | 
equivalent to f territorial government of which that | 
proviso is one of the constituentelements, I have 
wished to be thus explicit, because I perceive from 
certain jndications, that | shali have hereafter to | 
explain my course upon this very delicate question 

to those whose political agent | have the honor to 

be upon the floor of this Chamber; before whom 


my respected colleague and myself will both in || more fairness and liberality were certainly to be 





i 
| 


| ment now before us for consideration shall receive 


| 
| 


| been laboring to do them and the South generally 


| a most grievous wrong in supporting this bill, the 
Happily, though, there is no || 


| proposition to take territory from what is now a 


| the Federal Government, when it is clear that a 
| majority of the Federal Government are opposed | 


| If this is not the favorite Democratic doctrine of || 


ably present the most strenuous and inflexible op- || non-intervention, | am not able to understand what I 


| justice which has been done to the plan of adjust- 
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sured, as 


interchange of views between my colleague and | 
myself may occur as that which is now guing on, 
without the least unkindness or discourtesy on 
either side, and with no disposition to do the least || 
injusti¢e on the part of either of use. Yet, Mr. 
President, after what my honorable colleague has 

| 

| 


his speech, will not adopt the opinion that I have 
operation of which, as my colleague insists, is to 


Mr. DAVIS. I will acquit my colleague cer- 
tainly of having any such purpose. This is a 


slaveholding State, and place it at the disposal of || 


to extending slave territory. 

Mr. FOOTE. Butas [ have so repeatedly and | 
emphatically urged, it is not intended to convert || 
slave territory into free territory atall. It is only 
to settle a disputed boundary, and, in doing so, 
the utmost care is used not in the least degree to || 
disturb the existing state of the law, and to leave || 


. . . | 
it to the judicial tribunals of the country hereafter || 








to decide what that existing state of the law is. || I 


itis. To be sure, if this were an abolition Govern- | 
ment, as | observe it has been charged with being 
of late by several distinguished southern gentle 
men, some mischief might flow from the contefr- | 
plated arrangement; inasmuch as it will certainly | 
be in the power of the Government, by a violation | 
of all the principles of good faith and of constitu- | 

| 





tional obligation, to extend the Wilmot proviso 

hereafter to both the Territories of New Mexico | 
and Utah. But, Mr. President, is there any dan- | 
ger of this? Can any one believe this at all prob- | 
able who reflects upon the events which have 
recently occurred both here and elsewhere? Have | 
we not slain the Wilmot proviso over and over | 
again in the last three days? Are we not now | 
engaged in performing the obsequies of that hated 
monster? is nota great and most salutary change | 
going on in the public mind of the North in rela- | 
tion to the powers of the Government on the sub- | 
ject of slavery? Has not one noble State of the | 
North (Michigan) formally rescinded the instruc- | 
tions formerly given to her Senators here in favor 

of the Wilmot proviso? Is it not now acknowl- 
edged that it is impossible that the proviso can 
pass the two Houses of Congress at all? Under 
such circumstances, | insist, Mr. President, that 
this Government is Unjustly aspersed by those 
who call it an abolition Government. On the || 
contrary, it has proved itself most conclusively to 
be an anti-abolition Government, and as such to 
be confided in and respected by all sections of the || 
Union. However others may be incljned to dis- | 
trust the Government on the subject of slavery, I 











L fear not its future action, if the plan of adjust- 


en ene ala 


the sanction of Congress. Under the influence of 
theaamendments now recommended to us, I do 
not at all doubt that abolition would be at once 
and effectually detached from politics. Free-Soil- 
ism and abolition, in their political aspects, would 
be utterly extinguished. The wretched dema- 
gogues who have so long kept up a fretful and fic- 
utious consequence by the agitation of their ab-. 
surd dogmas, would perish by twenties and b 
hundreds. The'Republic would be restored muc 
sooner to quiet, to concord, and to true brotherly 
feeling, and our noble institutions would be reés- 
tablished upon foundations too firm to be shaken 
again as they have been in our own day and gen- 
eration. ; 

Mr. President, I cannot refrain, whilst upon this 
subject, from expressing the profound mortifica- 
tion which I have felt at discovering the gross in- 


ment by a portion of the southern press, and by 
public speakers in and out of Congress, from whom 
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own right to a seat here—which | certainly value | due season appear, to be approved or cen 

most highly--might, if the principle for which he || our acts may respectively seem to demand; when, 
contended should find recognition, be after a while || I doubt not, that the same courtegus and kindly 





| lated over the whole Republic. 
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expected. I shall not now go at large into ns 


culars on this head; it is perhaps not i Parti. 
do so, and [| prefer reserving the task of 


thorough refutation of the innumerab| 
the hour to a future period. But I sa 
ing a circular addressed to his own co 
a member of the other House—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
bas Pace Senator to order. 

r. FOOTE. I suppose I may refer to 9 o; 
lar addressed by a orth y delieonnn oe 
Washington to his constituents in South Carolin 
I allude to General Wallace, whose circula; * 
peared in the last Charleston Mercury. There ‘ 
much in this same circular which | was pained . 
see, emanating as it does from a gentleman Whose 
public and private character is such as must lend 
great weight to any statement which he ma 
choose to publish in reference to the condition of 
things in Washington touching this plan of aq. 
justment. Tsay, I saw much in this” address of 


re 
€ slanders of 
w this Morn. 
NStituents by 


Chair Must 


NOW in 


‘| General Wallace to his constituents which gave 


me serious distress, being of a nature to cause th. 
most erroneous impressions to be adopted in re. 
gard to those members of this body who ar 
engaged in supporting the recommendations of t\ie 
Committee of Thirteen. I will specify one of 


| these unjust and injurious statements, which ai} 


who héar me will at once acknowledge to |p 
utterly without foundation. It is this—(I have 
not the circylar before me, but I feel confident that 
can cite its contents with substantial accuracy.) 
We, who sustain the plan of adjustment, are ac. 
cused by General Wallace of concurring with the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray) in 
regard to the present existence and validity of the 
Mexican laws in regard to slavery in the territo. 
ries for the government of which we are now ep- 
deavoring to provide. Yes, sir we are accused of 
asserting that these Mexican laws are yet existing 
and operative, when, Mr. President, you and the 
Senate weil know, and I had hoped that every in. 
telligent man on the continent knew, that some of 
us who are now acting in union with the Senator 
from Kentucky in support of this measure have 
over and often announced the contrary opinion in 
speeches that have been published here and circu- 
1 mention this 
striking instance of injustice, not for the purpose 
of wounding the sensibilities or casting the least 
discredit upon the worthy gentleman whose circu- 
lar address to his constituents | have been noticing, 
but with a view of showing to what a sad and de- 
lorable extent the excitement of the moments 
instigating honorable and patriotic men to promul- 
gate charges against those who chance to differ 
with them in regard to pending measures of leyis- 
lative policy, and thus to bring upon those who 
would be most happy to harmonize and to codpe- 
rate with them, if they could conscientiously do 
so, the suspicions, and perhaps the condemnation, 
of their fellow-citizens of the South, upon grounds 
which have actually no existence whatever except 


| in the overheated fancies of extreme sectional par- 


tisans. For my part, sir, I intend to bring no 
charges against any southern man who may differ 
with me in opinion, unless I shall be driven to 
fierce retaliation by these continued misrepresen- 
tations of acts and motives; in which, event, | 
shall not feel myself responsible for consequences. 

Mr. RUSK. I do not rise for the purpose of 

rolonging this debate, for it appears to me to have 
shee too much prolonged already. 1 wish to say, 
however, thatthe Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Davis] is mistaken, if he supposes he is the party 
who is in the greatest danger. It appears to me 
that, according to the present appearance of things, 
Texas is in the greatest danger. This morning, 
when | was anxious to make a little difference in 
the proposed line, it became a matter of so much 
importance as to draw an immense fire from the 
other side of the Chamber; and now a fire comes 
from this side. 1 fear that Texas, being between 
thesé two fires, will not be very likely to come out 
unscathed. I feel some hesitancy, and have done 
so inthe whole of this investigation, because !t 
has been said that Texas had no right to offer any- 
thing to*herself; and, in the exertions | may make 
for the interest of my State, it might seem, per- 
haps, that we were anxious to control the Govern- 
ment in the settlement of this question. So that 
my position is a very delicate one. I do not, 
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powevel feel it so delicate as to prevent me from ] the Senator from Kentucky, and leave what [ have | a maa like the honorable Senator from Mississippi, , 
iving my vote upon the question. || to Say upon that point ull the blank is propo8ed | upon whose head, more than upon any other, resta 

: jn deciding this matter of boundary, I feel anx- | to be filled. : || the responsibility of this measure, come outand tel) - 
sys that the organized counties should not be split || Me. HALE. Mr. President, [ do not propose || us what this bill is. In connection with this sub- 
oe suit the convenience of anybody. The mere || to occupy the attention of the Senate for more than || ject, L think there is anotifer matter that appeared 

© att of a little territory is of small consequence, | a few minutes. The honorable Senator from Mis- || this morning, which might be nouced. It 1s known 

mw ovided any point can be ascertained which will | sissippt (Mr. Foore) says that everything that is | that the honorable Senator from Tennessee {[Mr. 
include the inhabitants. If that is dene, it will || leftot Free-Soil is dead and buried. I supposéjthen, || Turney} took occasion the other day to arraign 
verfectly satisfy me. : ; || that my voice will sound like one from the tomb. || the conduct of some editor of a hewepaper in this 
But another difficulty is stated, and that is, that | (Laughter.} 1 suppose, therefore, that i shalihave || city. But | see that the proclamation has gone 
ihe State of Texas, in transferring this territory, is || to speak in a sort of ghostly manner. 1 propose, || out to-day that, no matter though their sins be as 
changing it from slave soil to free soil. Sir, 1 re- | however, to say one single word in regard to this || scarlet, and though they may be obnoxions to all 
ard this as & delicate question, and one that has \| right to buy. | believe that the right of buying || the excommunieations (hat may be thundered from 
had much to do with this whole contest. It is a || the territory of the United States was exercised in || the Vatican, if they will come up and vote for 
question on which there is a wide difference of || the case of the treaty with Great Britain, in the |) this, they will stand regenerated and in full com- 
opinion. The Senator from New Hampshire or || settlement of the northeastern boundary. ‘They || manion with the church trom which they have been 
New York—I do not know which—opposes it be- || not only in that case bought the territory for theme || ia such danger of being excommunicated. 

quae it is not giving the territory to free soil, as I || selves, and transierred it over to free soul, but they || Now, when | see these things, when I see the 
ynderstand it; and some of my friends on this side ! went so far as to sell out sume bona fide republican || character of this bill so clearly revealed by the 
ofthe Chamber oppose it because it 1s taking ter- | territory, and transfer it toher Majesty the Queen || honorable Senator from Mississippi, and when t 
ritory which belongs to Texas, a slave State, and | of Great Britain. | suppose that 1s the amount of \\ see that it is made the test of reinstatement te the 





granting it to the dominion of Free-Soilism. | it, for we affirmed our utle to the territory to be || first backsliders if they will only come up and vote 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. ‘To the Congress || unquestionable og indisputable. I do not know || for it, [do ask him, if there be anybody who en- 
of the United States. || which term. was used; but it was something like || tertains any lingering attachment to this hated, 


Mr. RUSK. Well, to the Congress of the | the Oregon affair. 1t seems to me that itis pretty || denounced, dead and buried Wilmot proviso, to 
United States, which, they say, will give it to free l good authority. But | simply wish to call the at- || take all these things into account. Do not let 
soil. Now, sir, here is a difference of opinion on || tention of genuemen—if there are any on this floor || them pass; do not let them go unheeded. It seems 
this matter, and Lam called upon to make up my || who seem in danger of being hurt by the burying || to me that whatever may have been said hereto- 
mind. The principle which we have laid down in || of everything of I'ree-Soil there is in the country— || fore, whatever may have been done heretofore, 
this vill is, that we shall not determine what shall || to the remarks of the honorable Senator from Mis- |) whatever may have been supposed to be the argu- 
be free soil, or what shall be slave soil; but that || sissippi. ‘Thege remarks | certainly admire for || ments drawn from the topography and physical 
the people of the territories shall determine for || their frankness and boldness. I hope the report- || geography of the country, it will be hereafter man- 
themselves, when they come to form a State Gov- || ers will be so diligent as to be out with his re- || ifest that there is a question of political geography 
ernment, whether they will adopt the principles || marks on Monday morning, that they may be || that overrules the whole of that. Inasmuch as it 
of free soil, or whether they will adopt the institu- || read by every man in the country, in order that | js so clearly and so distinctly set forth, and inas- 
tions of the southern States. Now, as we are di- || every one may see what the friend, the advocate, |) mach as every man from the free States now 
vided in Opinion in respect to this, some members || the mover, the promulgator, the supporter, the || knows what he does when he votes for this bill, 
of the Senate thinking it will be free soil, and |) Ajax and Achilles of this bili thinksof ut. Why, || and inasmuch as it is exhibited to us this morning 
others thinking it will not, it seems to me not to || sir, he tells us that it covers the Wilmot proviso | in its true light, as a measure which kills and 
be agreat stretch of liberality on both sides to || with infamy; that it kills it and buries it and ut- |) buries beyond a possibility of resurrection any- 
leave that question where it is, to be decided by || terly annihilates 1. These remarks may be merely || thing like the idea of free soil in any territories, 
ihe people who may hereafter inhabit the terrt- || for the reporters, who only put them in the papers | if this bill is to be passed, let it be passed by those 
tory. But Texas claims this territory, and I do || that go South. They would be exceedingly ac- |) who think they are doing a meritorious deéd when 
not believe she will ever yield it, except by some || ceptable there; but does that honorable Senator || they kill the Wilmot proviso, and enacting a pious 
arrangement which will perfectly satisiy her. It || forget that he has northern friends on this floor, || part when they bury it. 
is far separated from her seat of government, and || whose votes are expected 40 support this bill, and || Mr, FOOTE. 1! did not intend to say that this 
from the more densely populated portion of the || that without these northern votes the bill must |) bill established free soil or established slavery in 
country. The population which are settled there, || die? Does he recollect in what sort of a position | the territory. 1 only intended to say that this bill, 
owing to the influences that have been brought to || he will place them, when he tells them that this || if adopted, would be adopted in connection with 
bear upon them, are, in some respects, hostile to- || bill is one that covers the Wilmot proviso with in- | the signal triamph over the Wilmot proviso, and 
wards Texas. We have no pride of domain, but || famy, and overwhelms it and leaves it to nothing || that it would leave the whole question of freedom 
we claim this territory for ourselves. 1 believe | but execration? Now, it seems to me that if ||| to be settled by the people of the territories in 
our title is as clear as ever a title was to anything, || had any friends who would support me—but | do || their own good time, when they ask for admission 
and that, had it not been for the agitation that has 1 not wish to be suspected of having any—that | | into the Union as States. 





been kept up on this question ‘of slavery, there |, would not, when l asked them to march up to vote | Mr. HALE. I will not oceupy the attention 
never would have been the least dispute about our || fora measure of this kind, give out beforehand || of the Senate for more than a single moment. [ 
title. Well, sir, we have our State obligations, | what the act was they were doing. || will merely remark that what the honorabie Sen- 


which we must discharge; and | have no fear But, sir, lam glad that the Senator does it. 1 || ator has said might have been in the secret sanc- 
whatever but that Texas will redeem tose obli- || am glad that there is one advocate of this bill that | tuaries of his heart, but at the time he spoke, he 
gations. While we were engaged in war with a || fears not to speak out the whole truth upon the || seemed to me ¢o be speaking with a generous and 
nation numbering eight millions of people, and we 1 subject; who has no conceatment; who speaks out || natural impetuosity which rushes out without 
a little less than thirty thousand, there were those |' from the generous impulses of his own heart, and |) calculation, disclosing his impulses ir a manner 
who had kind feelings towards us, who sympa- |) tell us what we are about ta do, and tells us the that | declare was at once edifying and delightful 
thized with our struggles, who opened their purse- || true character of the bill. He tells us that if he || to me. As to the qualification which he now puta 
strings’ and aided us in that desperate conflict. i thought there was any danger by the course he || on this matter, | shall not dispute that he meant 
They lent us money with which to purchase ani- || takes in supporting the bili of making any free || to make it. 
munition and other necessaries for the defence of |, soil by its provisions, he would be the last man to |) Mr. FOOTE. If the gentleman will allow, I 
our firesides. We became indebted; the result of | vote for it; and that if such were the case, he could |; will state that | made no qualification of what L 
not go home to Mississippi to justify his own vote said. I asserted no such doctrine as the gentieman 
| 





sion; and 'the disposal of this territory is the only || before his constituents. 


the war has throwre this territory into our posses- || 
: has put into my mouth. | was speaking of the 
means by which we can pay thisdebt. The | As regards the immediate matter of this amend- 


Lneneneanationlle 


action of the Government when I spoke ef the 
United States have taken away our other sources || ment, | confess I do not know exac*ly how to vote | downfall of Wilmot provisoism, and was vindica- 
of revenue, and now here is a controversy raised || upon it. If | knew how | could vote in the best || ting the action of this Government from the charge 
even about this little means left us of paying our || manner to kill the bill, | would vote in that way; | of being an abolition Government. Lam willing 
national obligations. Ihave heard it frequently but not seeing how my vote on this amendment |/to leave the question of slavery to be setiled by 
said, ** | will not vote a dollar for your territory;” || cau effect that object, | am at a loss to know how the people, according to the clime and soil, and 
and that “it is a sterile desert, not worth the ten |' to vote. | simply rise to thank, with all candor, || other considerations. 
or twelve millions which is proposed to be paid for || and without any cant, the honorable Senator from || Mr. HALE. [I think it will be mostly settled 
it?” || Mississippi, [Mr. Foore,) im behaif of the dead | by the other considerations. These other consid 
It has been said that this isa large sum which || and buried few who sull hold the doctrines thus erations will be very material. But | am glad that 
itis proposed to pay to Texas. Itis said to be || denounced, for the mantiness, the openness, and || the honorable Senator has vindicated this Govern- 
proposed to pay her debt; and—— the undisguised manner in which he has shown | ment from the charge of being an abolition Gov- 
Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator from Texas al- || us the nature and cheracter of the bill which we || ernment. I really think something of that sort 
ow me to suggest whether it would be well to are called upon to support. He does not under- || was needed. The tendency of this Government 
: 


j 
| 
| 








88 that question now? We shall most proba- || take to deceive us with any pretences, and | donot || has been so favorable to everything of that sort 
bly have a full discussion upon it when the ques- || say that anybody on this floor does. Far be it || that it seemed to be true that the reproach should 
tion comes up for filling the blank, and | therefore | from me to accuse anybody of deception. 1 have || be wipedout. The vindication of the Government 
think it is premature to discuss it now—nay, that | had my own motives impugned and impeached too || from the charge of being an abolition Government 
the Senator is weakening his argument by bring- much by others, to allow me for ene moment to be || may be consi complete; but let us go buck a 

up this question now. guility of such conduct towards another. But in || little and see how the progress of events has been. 

r. RUSK. I did not intend to say much || these days of expedients and compromises, and || This session, this very session, is the first time 

. Siceeueen, L wildaten to the cugguition- of Geelidida tnd eanlavianiy Claiohing to wee || that ever the Senate admitted a petition looking 
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towards abolition. And how did they do that? 
How was it- done? It was got in the same way 


_ ‘ag the woman in the parable got a decision from 


the anjust judge. 


was a constant importunity on the part of the wo- 
mar, he would grant her suit. Thatis the way we 
got our peuitions m. It was not that you regarded 
right, or that you regarded our constiiutional priv- 
ileges, byt because of our constant importunity ; 
and that was the beat way to get rid of us. 


He said that though he neither | 
regurded man nor feared” God, yet, because there | 


And | 
that is the only fact in the history of this Govern- | 


| 


1 
i} 
1} 
\| 
1 
1} 
| 


1} 


] 


ment, so far as this Senate is concerned, that enti- || 


tles it to the name of an abolition Government. || 


Bat | leave this subject with my friends—I mean 


with those to whom | am friendly, because I do | 
not claim to have any friends here—and I beg to | 


say to gentlemen from the free States that | am not 
lecturing them at all, but | do know what the feel- 
ings of their constituents are. There are fourteen 
or fifteen Srates of this Union that do not consider 
this measure as infamous, that do not look upon 
it as either dead or buried, but believe it to be a 


| lution meetings were on this floor. 











were put down. | have not forgotten the men 
who in that day aided in suppressing the abolition 
meetings. Some of them may now be found on 
this floor. Some of them were enjoying offices 
under the existing Democratic Government of that 
day, who came into office under General Jackson, 
and who expected to be continued under Mr. Van 
Buren.” 

Mr. HALE. I want to ask the Senator if he 
means to insinuate that I ever headed a mob, or 
employed a force, directly or indirectly, to put 
down abolition meetings in New Hampshire, or 
any where else? 

Mr. DAWSON. I will explain that in good 
time. 1 say I recollect full well these things. I 
have mentioned no names,.and 1 will not mention 
any. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Georgia said 
that some of the persons who had put down abo- 
He said that 


| one instance occurred of an abolition meeting be- 


vital principle, and one that it is their duty to main- | 


tain and sustain; and | enly hope that their repre- 


sentatives upon this floor, before they give a vote | 
on this subject, will look at the true state of things. || 
Mr. DAWSON. Mr. President, | have never, || 


since L had a seat on this floor, or whilst in the 
House of Representatives, discussed this question 
of slavery, nor do 1 now design to go largely into 
the discussion; but I have been sa often reminded 
of past pecurrences by the course pursued by the 
honorable Senator from New Hampshire, that | 


feel constrained to say a few words in order to | 


bring to recollection some features in the past. It 
isa saying that all new converts are very apt to 
be exceedingly zealous, and I think the fact that the 
Senator feom New Hampshire is a new convert to 


the course he is pursuing will account for his ear- | 


nestness and zeal, and probably give us some little 
insight into the motives of various acts of his. For 
what object is he pursuing his present course? Is it 


for the purpose of elucidating questions before us? | 
Is it for the purpose of restoring harmony and peace | 


to the country? Is it for the purpose of improving 
the condition of mankind, or even of improving the 


condition of the peaple of our own country? Or is | 


it rather with a view to create excitément through- 


out the lend for individual or other purposes? I | 
And | 


have usked myself honestly that question. 
when one plays upon the prejudices of a country 
for individual purposes, in a way that may lead to 
injary, and desolation, and rain, the question nat- 


uraliy propounds itself to every honest heart, is it | 
And when we are investi- || 


patriotic thas to act? 
gatinga question witha view to a harmonious setile- 


ment, and are depending upon the Ruler of the | 


universe for direction, it is proper to incite preju 


dices, producing excitement in one breast against || 


another, and dissatisfaction in one section against 
enother? This, f think, is radically wrong. Why 
this course is pursued, | will not say. The char- 
ceter of our institutions is such that it often hap- 
pens that he who is most successful in pandering 
to the influences that control the people most often 
succeeds. Such a course may give personal suc- 
cess; but a patriot and statesman could not receive 
epprovetion from an honest heart for pursuing such 
@ course. 

I recollect very well that there was, a few years 
age, very great excitement on the subject of abo- 
liuon, commencing in 1832, and continumg throagh 
several years thereafter. Many who are now en- 
gaged in fanning the flame of fanaticism, and at- 
tempting to ereate sectional alienation, were in- 
volvedin itatthattime, I recollect theelection that 
took place in 1836, when Martin Van Buren was 
elevated to the Presidency. This slavery question 
was then beforesthe country, and | recoilect the 


cougse pursued by that distinguished gentleman | 


atthat time, and the instramentatities that were 
brought to bear to carry him into power. | recol- 


leet that he was ‘a northern man with southern | 


principles,’ and that northern friends with south- 
ern principles took every feasible position in the 
northern States to carry his election. Mr. Van 
Buren was elevated to power, and | recollect the 
scenes that took place in the State of New Hamp- 
ave about that time. saioeed remember that 
ebvoliiion meetings were at to be held there; 
and | recellees the inetrumentalitierb y whielr they 


| 


| 


| mentary. 


ing broken up in New Hampshire. 
he refers to me? 
Mr. DAWSON. 
little whale. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to make personal allusions. 
Mr. DAWSON. I have made none—I have 
been extremely cautious to make none—unparlia- 


I will come to that point ina 


It is out of order 


'| speaking of what an individual did ag a citizen and 
in speaking of what he has done as Senator. In | 
| the one case he is himself, and in the other he is | 


| the representative of his constituents. 
| sir, there were abolition meetings, and they were 
|| put down. 
| they were stopped by certain individuals. 





bellum. 








Those meetings were stopped, and 
[ wish 
io show to the Senate a piece of history of that 
day, being an extract from a paper calied the 
** Star,” published in the State of New Hampshire, 


published by an aboliuion lecturer and member of 


the church, and | have no doubt an honest and 
conscientious man, though an Abolitionist. He 
made a publication in this paper, and what did 
that publication amount to? it will speak for it- 
self. it wiil tell the state of facts that existed: at 
that period. I refer to it merely to show the 
changes which a few years may produce, and | 
shaii leave the Senate and the country to ascertain 
the cause of those changes. I! will show that there 
were then certain gentlemen in this country who had 


certain opinions on this question of slavery more | 


extreme and ultra than any I ever possessed. 

In all my relations as master towards my ser- 
vants, | profess to be regulated by humane princi- 
pies. 1 bear my relation as master towards my 
servants with all the circumspection which pro- 
priety and duty may throw around me; and such 
is the general relation of master and servant in 
the South. 
whom I now have in my view, respected that re- 
lation and approved of u, and even went further; 
and yet these persons, from causes for which it is 
not in my power to account, have lately agitated 
the country, and even agitated thie continuance of 
this Union and the Constitution under which we 
exist. I come down then to this history, and | 
propose to read a short extract from the Morning 
Star, of the 2d of September, 1835. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the opinion of 
the Chair that it 1s not in order to charge any Sen- 
ator with having committed a disgracetul ac, = * 

Mr. BAWSUN. Ido not charge any disgrace- 
ful act by reading the extract. Quite the contrary. 
I think that it was an act of patriotism, and one 
entirely complimentary to the gentleman. (Laugh- 
ter.) | propose to read the extract with a view to 
put the individual to whom I refer statu quo ante 
(Laughter.) The article to which | reter 
was written, | thihk, by the Rev. Mr. Storrs. He 
belonged to one of the pure denominations of the 
country, and was actuated no doubt by an hon- 
est and christian disposiion—he belonged to the 
Methodist church, | think. The article gives an 
account of the meeting which took place in Dover, 
in the State of New Hampshire—and | must not 
be presumed to know which of the Senator’ from 
that State resides there—and says: 

* We are happy in being able to say to our friends abroad 
that te cause of ab slitiouicm is progressing in Uhis village. 
We acknowledge ourselves not to have been the first who 


have enlisted h in thi ianth it 
a eactily in weap an eS 


Persons at the date to which | refer, | 


t 


There is a great difference between | 


As | said, | 
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Debate on the Compromise Bill—Messrs. Dawson and Hale. 
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claims of * the oppressed,’ we are beginnin 


| those who thought differently ought to have 
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oct. There are wow in this village three 5 to feel ang to 
ties. The number of members Soeaien ee 8Ocie. 
four hundred and filly. The third is but just or ae Wo ig 
prospects for immediute increuse ave good: eiur ned; it 
are among our members; all the clergymen of , = 
one excepted, are abolitionist: 5 so that, if our cay 
progressed so rapidly as it has done in other plac. 
of opinion its success now is sure.”? 


Again, this same Mr. Storrs, in writing to th 
“« Herald of Freedom,” gave this account of ,. 
abolition meeting: = 


* At the close of my léetture, Mr. J. P. H., Esq., of thi 
town, rose with manifest Warmth, and said, in subst ie 
among other things, that if Abolitionists we ARC, 


re Soimg to ag. 
vance such sentiments as the speaker bad done Uits even; { 
, iltig 


; , . the lip rhy of 
discussion; that the course of the Abolitionists was suites 


tionary, &c., and called upon us to Igok at the papers, & 
He finally concluded with the remarkable sentey ce 


flu, he, 


IT Village. 

ue 
St has hot 
Sy We are 


ces ¢4 
| (the slaves) ARE BEASTS IN HUMAN SHAPE, AND Nor “y 


‘ PIT T 
uive.”? Alter a short pause, and ina voice so low aa 
heard hiun, he added, ‘free.’ Alter the clapping ha ms 


ao nls 
| stamping feet was over, so that I could be heard, | y; ohh 


|, periodical published by the American Anti-si 


| etek Warked 
"|| that the gentleman had intimated that Abst 
I then ask if || hae the 2 


1S we re 
first per- 
C Upaist ue, 
I replied that, with re. 


uuwilling to discuss the question ; that he was the 
son T had ever heard of, wat br ught the charge 
We had always courted discussion. 


| Spectto the charge that abolition papers were Its Ur reetion 
| ary, &c., Dchullenged the gentleman, or any other oj Our op 


ponents, to lay their finger upon a single senzence jg any 


avery Society 


| Uhat was of such a character; that in ali the ery of fajgi- 
| cism, incendiary, insurrectionary, &C., that the public ne we. 


| 


| 





events which transpired at that time. 
| of no unkindness to any one, but for tive pur- 
| pose of calling the attention of the country to the 


| them which 





papers had been flaming with of late, not one of therm had 
produced a sentence from the anti-slavery papers to prove 
their high charges.”’ 

You will see the language in which the gentle. 
man to whom reference is made in the aiticie 
[Hon. Jonw P. Hare) spoke of the slave popula. 
uon. For that population my heart has as much 
ee kindness and good feeling as the 

eart of any man; and so I may speak of ever 
man who lives in the midst of them at the South. 
Such a sentiment as that uttered by that gentle. 
man on that occasion in reference to the slave 
population, 1 maintain, is not entertained by a 
southern man or slavehoider in this country, 

I will also read an extract from the Dover Ga. 
zette, a paper published in New Hampshiye, of 
the 8th day of September, 1835. { will read it 
merely as a historical fact—as a record of the 
1 do it out 


then existing state of affairs. I refer to it for the 
purpose of showing what-has been the action of 
certain persons, under other circumstances, and at 
another time, and what it is at this time, when 
triotism, and sound statesmanlike views, aid 
ove of the Union have nearly brought matters to 
a peaceable termination. 1 do it for the purpose 
of showing who are now endeavoring to thwart the 
restoration of peace and harmony to the couniry, 
which is so much sought for by men who are 
making noble efforts upon the theatre on which 
they have acted for forty years, and who have 
distinguished themselves for patriotism and love of 
country, avd who are leaving a monument behind 
sierity, | hope, may reverence for 
thousands of years. I wish to shew what was 
thought by certain individuals at the time to which 
I refer, and the great change that has come over 
them since then. And here allow me to remark 
that I will not call upon the reporters so earnestly 
as did the gentleman from New Hampshire, who 
asked that every little observation that was made 
by a southern Senator upon which he could make 
capital and incite pepe mig be recorded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in order 
to make personal allusions. 

Mr. DAWSON. I was speaking of the re- 
marks of the Senator, and not of him individually. 
I was merely referring to some remarks which had 
been made by the honorable Senator. | like to 
see candor. f like to see things fairly stated. But 
I do not wish any portion of the to be de- 
ceived for any purpose, and especially for the pur- 
pose of creating sectional prejudice, or making 
party capital. 


| The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has ¢ 


perfect right to comment on eentiments advanced 
by Senators, but he ought not to charge improper 
motives on Senators. 3 
Mr. DAWSON. I am not charging any im- 
proper motives. 1 was not speaking of the heart 
of the Senator to” | let me be 
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f extraneous infiuences, would be a good heart. 
seushier ) ow ; 
ro Mr. President, I promised the history, and 
| stall proceed to give it, I shall not mention the 
mes, Sa 
me rules of the Senate. But, before giving the 
ie ory, allow me to say that the sectional desig- 
saiens of southern and northern are employed, I 
apprehend, too often, merely for political effect, 
and not for the good of the country. I propose to 


vad from the Dover Gazette; and it is known how |) 


killfully that paper was managed in 1835 and °36, 
and by whom. 


«The statement of the Morning Star that the cause of || thing that can be brought to bear, to produce dis- 


gboliuonisun is progressing in this village, and also that «alt 
the clargy men OF tte village except one are Abolitionists,? 
vil eacla adinit a direct coutradiction ; for neither of them 
;, rw. Ou other points, also, the article in the Star may 
joule d. 

. the two abolition secieties in this village last winter 
jo actually nomber four buadred and filly members, we 
coud ike to be informed to what particular elé ol our 
quzens those members belong. A very small pa 
only cau be new, nor can but a mere fraction of the num- 


for [ shall not be permitted to do it ander | 


’ 








| 


| 


of them | 


bere married women, mothers of families—consequently | 


py (ar te greater part must be thoughtless boys and girls or 
were children 5 and, if we Were not misinformed, the uames 
of very many children under ten yeurs ¢ wee are enrolled as 
mem vrs of those societies. Ii this wot the fact, we 
should bke to have our information corrected 5 for we would 
not willingly give circulation to an untruth. 

«And such has been the means by which the vile incen- 
diary, ‘Thomp-on, and his miserable coadjutors, have sought 
» propagareé their nefarious doctrines in our village ; they 
have instilled their dangerous notions into the minds of a 
few weak, misguided wen and women, and, by their assist- 


ance, have formed societies whose objects are unknown | 


and whose imeutions are not understood by one in a hun- 
died of those of whem the societies are composed; aud to 
produce effect, by being able to give a tormudable array of 
nuwbers On paper, they have enrolled the names of mere 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


infants, Who seareely Know frecdom from slavery, or black | 


from white, and they now scek to disgrace our citizens by 

publishing the existence of these large societies.’’ 

This clearly shows the object of the agitators, 
and the then opinions of the writer of the article of 
these ‘* nefarious doetrines.”” It clearly shows 
that the *tintentions”’ of those who are endeavor- 
ing to build themselves into greatness and popu- 
lay on this agitation * are not understood by 
ove na hundred of those of whom the societies 
are composed.”” And | look upon the present 
agitation, coming from what source it may, as one 
more to be deprecated, more to be censured, and 
more to be frowned upon, and, if I were to use 
violent terms, more to be despised, than any other 
effort which politicians can make. These agi- 
tators throw themselves upon a hobby to ride into 
power, not for the good of the people or the coun- 
iry, but for their own personal ends. I will con- 
tinue this history from the same paper—the Dover 
Gazette: 

* Azainst such conduct we have no written laws, but 
there ts au unwritten Low that was some times used by the 
patiiots of the Revolution, the peculiar v.rtue of whieh may 
be (yuud inside «@ pine aud outside a goose. This law was 
former enforced ugainst the emivscries of Britcin und their 
adherents, but none of the worthies who then experienced 
its visitations were more deserving of ‘ their blushing hon- 
Ors? loan is the aforesaid Thompson. We pope, vwowever, 
that Ae will not again visit. this village (Uover) to provoke 
lls appl.cation, Ir he should, it would soon be seen in wiiat 
Wiy ‘ dhulitionism is progressing in this village;’”’ literally 
Uauslated, it mcans “ tarring and feathering.” [Laughter } 

Mr. President, this extract proves the existence 
of the unwritten law, and its punishment, and 
what acts would provoke its application. It was 
administered, during the Revolution, and seems to 
have been im force in New Hampshire in 1835. 
If it has hot been repeated, **the aforesaid Thomp- 
son” is not the only man who should “ not again 
Visit. this village (Dover) to provoke its applica- 
lion”—unless the court, which was ready im 1835 
0 enforce it, has lost its prosecuting attorney. If 
80, “ the worthies’? whom it is said were so “* de- 
serving of the blushing bhonors,’’ will escape. 
How pleasing to the friends of law and. order, to 
beheve itso! These were the sentiments which 
the agitators found triumphaat in Dover, at that 
lime, and by them, agitation, apprehending the 
enforcement of the unwritten law, ceased ip Do- 
ver, New Hampshire, and no one ‘* provoked its 
application.’? 

I have not referred to this out of a,single parti- 
cle of unkindness. towards any human being, It 
Was for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
people of this country to the present state of affairs; 
and why did { do un? Not for my own bencfit 


merely, but for the purpose: of letting the wdrld 


look,upom these.thingsy and letting: the. world uae || aap wisely me during: three sessions in this body, | d 


} 


| 


i 


| 


| 


| 


| 


pi 
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}| tion, and the men who have risen above party and 


| deserters of their section. 


| gratify personal feelings, and bring about seif- 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
! 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


j 
| 


| 
| 








| tor, in conclusion, that | have not brought this to 











Senate. 








derstand them, and the men who are using fanati- I} and two sessions in the other House, who ever 
cism for political purposes. 1 am tired of hearing || heard me make an impeachment of the motives of 
of, and looking a, sectional questions and “isms,”’ || persons, either direct or indirect, let him rise up in 
brought to bear merely for the benefit of individ- || his place and eny 80. . 
uals, and not for the benefit of the country. Mr. FOOTE. Not to mention innemerable in- 
if we were all to suffer ourselves to be diseon- || stances, | would remind the Senator that he ves- 
nected from what may elevate us in public life, ’ terday charged one of the most honoralrle men m 
and look merely to the public good, we could erect || the United States with corrupt motives in relation 
a platform upon which* we could stand throughout | to the pudlic printing. [Laughter.} 
all time, with benefit to our constituents and to|| Mr. HALE. Perhaps the Senator misunder- 
the nation. 3 | stood me. I do not say, I do not under ake to 

But now there is no such platform. With a || say, that all menkind since the fall of Adam have 
great many, disorganization, discontent, and ever'y- || acted under the operation of motives pure and un- 

|| defiled. -I do not say that when an sct comes be- 

| fore me worthy of reprehension, | have not ex- 
|| pressed that sentiments But | spoke of my inter- 
| course here on this floor. | spoke and alluded to 
that, and nothing else. So that the remarks of 
the honorable Senator accusing me of impeaching 

| the motives of honorable and patriotic men fall far 
| short of hitting me. i 

Mr. FOOTE. If the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will bear with me for a moment, | will re- 
spond to his call, . 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Mississippi 
will have an opportunity of doing so when I get 
through. 

Mr. FOOTE. Very well. The Senator 
challenges us, and then declines to listen to the 
answer. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will have an op- 
portunity of saying what he wishes, after I get 
through, and } shall occupy but « few minutes. 

Now, | wish to say a word with regard to the 
matter produced by the Senator from Georgia, end 
then I will leave it. [now live within ten miles 
of the place where | was born | have alweys 
lived in the same county. A radius of ten miles 
| will mark my migrations from the time of my 

birth down to the present time. And | will tell 

the honorable Senator from Georgia that my pal- 

lic course, having been separate from both of the 
| great political parties, has been such as not to full 
to put upon my track some pretty bitter personal 
enemies. And now | challenge that honorable 
Senator, and everybody who hears me, to go with- 
in that radius of ten miles, to go even to the scav- 
engers and hirelings of party, whose business is 
detraction, whose train ia slander, and who live 
by assaults upon the reputation of better men than 
J || themselves, and find from the time | was old 
liberality in allowing for the feelings of others; and enough to act publicly down to the present—even 
if my opinions in 1835 had been as were the opin- || among the scavengers and hirelings or party who 
ions of the gentleman to whom | have referred, | have sold themselves to perjury—a single act that 
and | had changed them, it would have been |: is an impeachment of my honor, or my integrity, 
thought unkind im me to censure an individual || or my purity. He is at liberty to do se, if he 
for possessing and supporting the same opinions, | ean. I will resign my seat here and go home dia- 
A man who was nota christian, after he becomes graced, the momert he can do so. | put im no 

i} 


} 
i 


satisfaction, is resorted to. And even, sir, the 
noble characters of the day, the men of distine- 


section, and have patrioticaily taken an elevated 
position to save their country, are denoanceé as | 
But never is an honor- 
able or patriotic sentifment charged to them by |) 
these worthy agitators. ‘There seems to be pleas- | 
ure taken by some (involved in this fanaticism) in 
miserable and vile efforts to destroy the well- 
earned reputation of the greatest of the land, H 
And for what purpose is this done? Is it for 
the benefit of the country? No, sir; but merely to 


aggrandizement. We have been sitting here for 
six months, and we have seen the feelings of mal- 
ice and unkindness which 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reference to the | 
motives of Senators is not in order. 

Mr. DAWSON. I was merely laying downa 
general proposition, and did wot refer to tne Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire or any other Senator in | 
particular. He knows my opinion about his 
heart, and were it not for the control. which his | 
fanatical associations have thrown around him, 
and the shackles of seeming prejudice which bind 
him, he would have as kind a heart as any on this 
floor, That is my honest opinion. | have made 
these suggestions with no unfriendly feelings to 
that Senator; 1 have not made them in any spirit 
ofunkindness. I can assure the honorable Sena- 





his attention for the purpose of saying that he has 
no right to change his views, if he be honestly } 
and conscientiously convinced. But I think when 
individuals possess such opinions in relation to 
siavery in this country, they ought to have some 


a christian ought to have greater respect, kind- || baby plea; I pat in no plea of the statute of limite- 
ness, and indulgence for the opinions of others, || tions. 1 ask the Senator to take the whole of my 
and he will, if he is not a fanatic or hypocrite. | course, and examine it with all the ai&k he can get. 
Mr. HALE. Mr. President, | am glad that the || And he will have no difficulty in finding in my 
Senator from Georgia has rélieved himself of his || own neighborhood men that will be glad to fasten 
burden. In the course of the friendly intercourse || upon me anything they ean, and whe will be 
[ have enjoyed with him on this oor, he has inti- || thankful for an opportunity of quickening their 
mated to me more than once that, through the | zeal and their malice. 
kind offices of some friends of mine in New || The account which the honorable Senator has 
Hampshire,-he was surcharged with something || read to the Senate was published in 1835. In 1843, 
he was going to let out on me. Henge, | have } I became a candidate for a seat in the other House, 
been living in a sort of moral fear for Unis gun thus 1 I believe that, from that time down to the present, 
surcharged. It has come. And I wish to make || the article that has been rend has been published 
but a very short reply. 1 admit the general accu- || once a year in New Hampshire, about our election 
racy of the statemeni given in the paper which the || time. And not only is this matter republistied so 
Senator has read. | often, but whenever it has been my fortune to 
Though there are some misrepresentations in the || visit remote parts of New England, for profession- 
article, they are not more than are ordinarily || al or other purposes, it is sent after me. In that 
made by an opponent representing the act of one | part of the country it is at the service of anybody 
who had taken a different side of a question. | that wants it. I think the honorable Senator's 
The honorable Senator, though he endeavored || friends in New Hampshire have been guilty of a 
to speak generally, was, | take it, understood to || little unfairness in sending him such old stuff. And 
apply his remarks personally in a Pickwickian |} 1 will further tell the honorable Senator that, if 
sense. | cannot be mistaken when I say his re- | the name of the individual who has been thus busy 
marks were intended for me. Agd | would say upon my track with this statement were mentioned, 


| 
| 


1 will wot cavil about words. || 


| 
| 


here, that I deny utterly and unqualifiedly that, at | it is one of such moral putrefaction that it would - 


any time, on uny occasion, on this floor, have | | offend the olfactories of the gallery. ‘That is the 
ever impugned any man’s motives. If there be | character of the man. 
ove thing which | have endeavored to avoid more || And now I come to the matter charged by the 
than anything else since | have taken a seat on honorable Senator. | understood him in the first 
this floor, it has been to avoid im hing the mo- | place to say, in general, that there was a man on 
tives ofany living man. And if there be within | this foor who had been guilty of disturbing and 
the sound of my voice a solitary man who hae || putting down by foree abolition meetings. What 
ennehGationmantcsahial he has-read say? And 
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here | am reminded that it is a part of the Nichol- 
son letter, and probably of the Baltimore platform, 
that a change has been going on in the public 
mind. @pinions may change in fifteen years. The 
fact that fifteen years ago an humble individual, 
living in an obscure village of New Hampshire, 
undertook Yo argue the side of slavery against 
those that were attacking it, shows that his zeal 
was greater than his knowledge. 


It has been said that * republics are ungrateful.’’ || 


} 


j 


However thet may be, I undertake to say, that if | 


there is in the history of man a party that has 
been guilty of the sin of ingratitude of the darkest, 
and deepest, and blackest dye, it is In my opinion 
the slaveholding party of the South. hat do 
they say? They attack those who fifteen yeass 
ago, without sufficient light, advocated their cause. 
There is a venerable and honorable man who has 
spent his whole life in their service, who has 
grown grey in advocating everything necessary 
to secure what they call their rights and privi- 


leges, and even he, notwithstanding his long and || 


faithful service in their cause, is now deserted in 
lrisoldage. He is denounced here as not worthy 
of being followed by southern men. 


have that venerable man, I say again, that if 


there be asingle party that has been guilty of in- | 


gratitude of the deepest dye, it must be the slave- 
holding party of the South. 
Now, | admit the first charge, in its fullest ex- 


ator from Georgia, that in 1835 [ did act as Saint 
Paul did before his conversion. 
then thought that | waa doing God service by per- 
seeuting the Abolitionists. [Laughter.] 1 admit 
it. But, sir, when light did shine on me, not by 
such a supernatural vision as that which took the 
scales from the Apostie’s eyes, but when [ saw the 





I have an || 
advantage over him in being reproved before the || 
frosts of age have whitened me so much as they |) 


| 
i 


| might wish to have a vote taken. 
mouon which | now intend tomake, discussion can || 
| take place upon those large poits of the bill. 1 


i} 
| 
’ 


having done thal, itseems to me it will be more 
| suitable to make his motion than now, as indeed | 
| understood him to design to make his motion after 
the amendments were gone through with. lt was 
| hoped they would be gone through with on Satur- 


day, but they were not. That wasa lost day. 


| | hope it may be so, 
Mr. BENTON. It is all considered, sir. I 


| said, at the time | gave notice of the motion to 


might wish to offer remarks, and upon which Wey 


| now move that the consideration of this bill be 


| postgoned until the fourth day of March, 1851. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. This quesuon wkes 


|| priority over all the amendments. 


| Mr. BENTON 
| length, in support of his mouon in favor of the 
| indefinite posiponement. (See page 676, for the 
speech.) 

Mr. HALE next addressed the Senate in con- 


self and Mr. Dawson, on Saturday. __ 
He said: There is nobody, Mr. President, that 
regrets more deeply and more sincerely than | do 


| 
i 
| . 
| the necessity which is pressed upon me in the 


|| present instance, of conunuing to trouble the Sen- 
tent, which has been made by the honorable Sen- | 


{Laughter.] 1 | 


} 
| 


ate with a few remarks, in answer to the personal || 


| onslaught made on me, on Saturday last, by the 

honorable Senator from Georgia, |Mr. Dawson.} 
| In the few words which | submitted to the Senate, 
| the other day, | admitted the position that was as- 
| aigned to main the extracts read by the honorable 


| Senator, with the simple qualification that | di | 


| not feel disposed to admit that the language which 


. | _— 
Abolitionists were not what they were represented || he read was the precise language used by me on 


to be; when | saw, as Mr. Storr said, that they || that occasion. 


What 4 admitted was, that the 


were not insurrectionary in their movements, and || language was not very far from being as candid as 


that they sought by force of reason, and argument, || 
and persuasion; and when I found, as | have by || 
intercourse with southern gentlemen, that slave- | shall submit to-day, | wili take the report of my | 


holders were not so bed as | thought, I changed 
my views. 
shines to walk im the light? I suppose that the 
Senator from Georgia would have had the Apostle 
keep straight on to Damascus to persecute the 
church, for the purpose of sustaining his consis- 
tency! If there be any force in the Senator’s ar- 
gument, thet must follow. 

I admit that my views on this subject have un- 


dergone some change in the course of fifteen years. 1 


But they have not yet undergone such a change 


as that | could be guilty for one moment of doing || 
that which the honorable Senator seems to think 


Abolitionists are disposed todo. My views have 
not yet undeggone such a change that I want to 
presch insurrection, that I want to violate one 
single right secured by the Constitution. 


it requires and ro more. 

Mr. SEWARD. Ifthe honorable Senator will 
give way, | will move an adjournment. 

On motion the Senate adjourned. 


Monpay, June 10, 1850. 


The same subject being under consideration— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is entitled to the floor. 


| 


j 
| 


| 
| 
\ 


Is thata sin? Is ita sin when bgt || 


| 


| remarks just exact; as the Senator from Georgia 
read it. And I will call the attenuon of the Senate 


| 
} the motives or say anything discreditable to a 


Senator, although it might have occurred when he 
was nota member of the Senate, replied that what 
he had to say of myseif, instead of being discred- 
itable and dishonorable, was highly houoravle; 
and another Senator, not now in his seat, remarked 
that 1 was very far irom being discrediwbie. ‘The 
honorable Senator from Georgia thea proceeded 
and said, that the object of the remarks which he 
had to submit was to bring me back to the desi- 


| rable state of mind which | occupied when the re- 
But I |) 
want to stand by that instrament. I will do what || 
| betlum. 


marks were made, and, to use his own classical 
quotation, to bring me back to the slalu quo ante 


Now, what are the sentiments which are con- 





| 
| 
} 
| 


} 


tained in the extracts which the honorable Senator 
read, which he said | entertained, and which he 
says are so highly honorable to me, to which he 
wishes me to come back, and to wiich, also, he 
desires the whole North to come? He says that 
i, ina speech made in 1335, represented the negro 
race as ** mfuriate beasts, in human shape, not fit 
to live,’’ adding, at the same time, * free,” ina 


Mr. HALE. I had buta few remarks to make || voice not loud enough to be heard. The honora- 


when | yielded the floor on Saturday, which | in- 
tended to make this morning; but, as they relate 
to myself, and as the Senator from Missouri has 
requested me to waive my remarks this morning, 
as he is prepared to proceed, for the purpose of 
giving him an opportunity to present his motion, 
| do so with pleasure, for his benefit; having no 
doubt the Senate will prefer to listen to his re- 
marks. 

Mr. CLAY. I, of course, have no desire to 
prescribe in this matter. Far from it. But] 
would ask leave to suggest to the Senator from 
Missouri, whether the original idea upon which 
he intended to act will not be better conformed to 
by not meking his motion till the amendments are 
gone through with. There are but two or three 
Liat remain to be acted upon, and upon those | 


| 


ble Senator says, that is a senument highly honor- 
able, and he desires me to come back to that, and 
he desires the North to come vack to that. ‘The 
Senator read further, that the remedy that was 
recommended for everybody that undertook to 
discuss the subject of slavery at the North, was a 
coat of tar and feathers; and that, too, is highly 
honorable and very far from being discreditable. 
That is the statu quo ante bellum to which he means 
to call me, and, with me, the whole North. That 
is the sentiment which the honorable Senator in- 
dorses. Well, | have not a word to say about 
that. Let it siand. 

I will add this: I understood the honorable Sen- 
ator to intimate that the articles which he read 
from the Dover Gazette, in 1835, were written b 
myself. He did not say so in so many words, but 
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| think the Senate is now prepared to vote, Afier | he. intimated it. I confess th 


|| think that we may get through with them to day. peated that I was the author of that arti 


|| Which reference has been made, that there were | 
| still some large points upon which gentlemen || jn 1835; and although he said it was 


Sir, upon the || 


then addressed the Senate at || 


tinuation of some personal remarks between him- || 


the language of a political opponent generally Is. | 
But for the purpose of the tew remarks that 1 |) petitioned your Excellency for the liberty of having slaves, 


j to this fact: The honorable Senator from Georgia, | 
In answer to a suggestion made vy the presiding 
officer, that it would not be in oder to impeach 


[June 19, 
Senare, 


€ intimati 

me a great deal of astonishment, ee 
previously assured the Senator, in a private ¢ 

| Versation, that Lhad no more to do with w a 

| that article than he had himself... A me 


i 


| that assurance from me, I confess Len 


| some astonishment that I heard the intimation re 
anything to do with it. Slenor had 

he honorable Senator confident! 
fore the Senate and the country t 


| 
Y parades be. 
é A he fact that | 
occupy a different position now from what | did 
creditable, notwithstanding his disclaimer, la 
take this speech for what it was intended. if at 
be discreditable to occupy a different position 
| this question from what I did some time ago ' 
want to ask the honorable Senator if he cannot 
_ look around him without going a great way from 
home, and find other tllustrious instances, without 
| descendmg to so humble an individual ag myself. 
| 1 think* he could find instances of men occupy. 
_ ing other positions now than they did no longer 
ago than in 1835. | am not so well acquainted with 
the private history of southern gentlemen as the 
honorable gentlemen seems to be with that ofa New 
| Hampshire gentleman; but if t am not altogether 
| mistaken in my reminiscences, there are some 
| gentlemen who were about that time first and fore. 
| most among those termed the nullifiers of the 
| South, that are now found fighting among the 
ranks of the Whigs of the present day. I do not 
| knogy that that is a circumstance of any particular 
point. But l have before me a document which 
shows that there has been a very great change in 
the State of Georgia, quite as great as that which 
| took place in the opinions of a number of indi. 
| viduals in the State of New Hampshire. | will 
read from the petition of the inhabitants of New 
|| Inverness, in Georgia, to General Oglethorpe, 
| June 3, 1739, only thirty-seven years before the 
| declaration of independence. 
They used the following language: 
“ We are informed that our neighbors of Savannah have 








We hope, and earnestly entreat, that betore such proposals 

|| are learkened unto, your Excellency will consider our 

I} situation, and of what dangerous and bad consequences 
such liberty would be to us, for many reasons : 

‘Ist. The nearness of the Spaniards, who have pro- 
claimed freedom to all slaves who run away from their 
masters, makes it impossible for us to keep them without 
| more labarin guarding them than we would be at to do 
their work. 

“2d, We are laborious, and know a white man may be, 
by the year, more usefully employed than a negro. 

“3d. We are not rich, and becoming debtors fur slaves, 
in ease of their running away or dying, would inevitably 
ruin the poor master, and he become a greater slave w 
= negro-merchants than the slave he bought could be to 

im. 





| 4th. It would oblige us to keep a guard duty at least as 
| severe as when. we expected a daily invasion ; and if it was 
| the ease, how miserable would it be to us, and our wives, 


and families, to have one enemy without aud a more dan- 
gerous one in our bosoms 


“5th. It is shocking to human nature that any race of 
mankind and their posterity should be sentenced to perpet- 
ual slavery; nor in justice,can we think otherwise of it 
than that they are thrown amongst us to be our scourge one 
day or other for our sins; and as freedom must be as dear 
to them as to us, what a scene of horror must it bring 
about! And the longer it is unexecuted, the bloody scene 
must be the greater. We, therefore, for our own sake-, for 
our wives, and children, and our terity, beg your con- 
sideration, and entreat that, instead of introducing slaves, 
you will put us in a way to get some of our countrymen, 
who, with their labor in time of peace, and our vigilance, 
if we are invaded, with the help of those, will render it a 
difficult thing to hurt us or that part of the province we 


pore We. will fo for your Excel d 
“We rever r ce and are, 
with all submpission,” ker 4 —_ P 
This was published in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine in London, in 1741. Those were the senti- 
ments of that community in the State of Georgia, 
thirty-seven years prior to the Revolution. Those 
were the sentimenis promulgated by Georgia on 
this subject; and if, in the short period that has 
elapsed since that time, the people of Georgia have 
changed their sentiments, and the honor Sen- 
ator from Georgia speaks the sentiments of the 
people of Georgia at the present time, does it be- 
come the representatives of such a people to b 
up against any individual as a matter of reproac 
that he occupies a different position on this ques- 
tion from that which he occupied some time ago? 
asa i , 


Biht, sir, there is another part of the honorable . 
speech, 
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ed directly, cannot be mistaken in the effect 
sepich it Was intended to have. And that is the 
s sinuation, most broadly made b _the Senator 
fro Georgia, that the change which has taken 
sein my Views on this subject has been from 
corrupt motives. The intimation is, that | have 
ganged my views for the purpose of riding a 
abby into power. It is a very delicate subject 
fr amen to speak of himself; but, inasmuch as 
iris is pot the first time this subject has been in- 

yced into the Senate, and as it is not the first 
jime that the charge bas been made, at the risk of 
being tedious, 1 will ask the attention of the Sen- 
ie to the historical facts of this case, and leave the 














































motives to be judged of by. those who choose to_ 


frm any judgmenton them, I never have, and 
jihink | never shall, answer attacks on my mo- 
tives, because it Occurs to me that every man 
arries in his Own breast the best criterion by 
which to judge the motives of others. And { 
think that when & man and a Senator stands up to 
impeach the motives of others, unless the pre- 
sumption of unworthy motives is strong and the 
proof violent, instead of fastening any stain on 
those whose motives he impeaches, he only gives 
ao index to his own heart. 

In 1843, | was elected by the Democratic party 


of ihe State of New Hampshire to a seat in the || 


House of Representatives, and in June, 1844, | 
tion In the fall of 1844, Mr. Polk was elected. I 


disagreed with Mr. Polk on the subject of the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas, and made no secret of it. 1 


Upshur and Mr, Calhoun, were atrocious, | 


thoaght they placed the country in a false position. 
| thought so, and said so in a letter which I ad- 
dressed to my constituents, and [ did not justify | 


or excuse & measure the reasons for which l 


thought sO eminently calculated to provoke the 
scorn of earth and the judgment of Heaven. Dis- || 


agreeing with Mr. Polk on this singie point, I did 


not deem it a matter to justify my desertion of the | 
party with which L had acted, and therefore, ac- || 
cording to the measure of my feeble abilities, I | 
supported’ the election of Mr. Polk, and came || 
back to Congress in December, 1844. The an-. 
nexation of lexas was still urged upon Congress. 
+ The election in New Hampshire was to come off 
on the second Tuesday of March, 1845. Early in 
January, 1845, | addressed a letter to the people 
of New Hampshire, informing them of the views 
which | took tn relation to the proposition to an- 
nex Texas, and | told them that I could carry out 
no such measure, and if they wanted a represen- 
lallve to Carry Out any such measure ‘they must 
Now, to enable the Senate 


seek some other man. 
to judge of my motives—for I myself wiil say 
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of 1845, and in that election, if I mistake not, the 
Democratic party had a clear mojority of six 
thousand.over all opposition. If Lam not correet, 
| should like to be corrected again. I have not | 
| the figures before me, but I speak from my recol- 
lection. The Democratic party at that time had a 
clear majority then in New Hampshire of some- 
| thing like six thousand, and that party had had 
|| the undisputed control of the State for seventeen 
|| years, It was at that time that I took the course 
|i did. At the close of the session in 1845, I went 
_ home, and so complete and thorough was the ex- 
|| pression of the Democratic party of New Hamp- 
|| shire against the course which | had seen fit to 
| pursue on the Texas Toe. that, when I left the 
| city of Washington, | had no more idea of being 
\| returned to Congress again from New Hampshire 
|| China. Indeed, so far as that is concerned, I had 
| made arrangements, and had procured an office, to 


iI 


|| four trials the result was that I was returned to 
\| the Senate of the United States. I shall not go 
| into the particulars. If the honorable Senator can 
find anything in the history of the course I then 
pursued, upon which he can carry to an intelligent 


|| or impure motives, he must show that which has 
|| escaped the observation of every one else. But I 
|| believe that, whatever may have been my short- 


ever faulty may have been thedischarge of the duties 


|| imposed on me here or elsewhere, I can with an | 


| unblanched cheek appeal to the Searcher of hearts 
| to pronounce the sentence, which must be pro- 
|| nounced on all human actions, on the course which 
_ I then took. 
|| the reach of the calumny of malice itself, and | 
|| have no fears for that. I may say, in the eloquent 
language of another, ** the past at least is secure.” 
|| But let that go. 


|| Thave now done with this part of the matter; but 


_gret, more on his account than on my own, that 
|| he should have been the means by which this com- 
| munication should have been laid before the Sen- 
| ate, because he is an individual for whom | have 
| had the highest respect, in whose kindly feelings 
| { have had the most entire confidence. But the 
'| very communication which the honorable Senator 


| 


|| thought was so new, and would probably be so | 
|| overwhelming in its effects, had been sent to Sen- | 
|| ators on the other side of this Chamber years ago. | 
It hus been pub- | 


| Years ago it was sent to them. 
|| lished in the columns of the Union newspaper of 
| this city. It is as common. as an old almanac. 


| And lam only sorry that the honorable Senator | 


GLOBE. 





and Dawson. 





| than Lhad of succeeding to the vacant throne of | 


carry on my professional business in’ another place. | 
But friends, whose sympathies were with me, | 
|| made an effort to prevent that course, and after | 


; j || mind the conviction that I was governed by selfish | 
was renominated, I think unanimously, for reélec- | 


|| coming and delinquicies in everything else, how- | 
thought the reasons for annexation assigned in the || 


diplomatic correspondence of this country, by Mr. 


No, sir, thank God, that is beyond || 


let me again say to the honorable Senator that I re- | 


nothing of them—let me mention the fact that the || from Georgia has lent himself unconsciously to be 
Democratic party at that time had aclear majority || the conduit by which the malice of individuals 
in the State of New Hampshire of six thousand, || could escape. I say | am sorry that he should let 
over Whigs, Abolitionists, Conservatives, and | himself be the conduit for such a man as has in- 
every thing else, I believe | may say without | duced him thus to discharge his missiles. 

vanity that I stood as high in the Democratic par- || And now, in conclusion, | would say for myself, 
ty as any man of my years, and at that time. I |, without undertaking to commend anything to any- 


took issue with the party when it had had the un- || bedy else, to all the scavengers of party that invest 
disputed and uncontrolled supremacy in the State 


for seventeen years, and when at the last contested 
election it carried the State by over six thousand 
majority. These are facts notorious to the people 
of that State. 

Mr. NORRIS. If my colleague will allow me, 
I will state that he is mistaken as to the majority 
which he says the Democratic party had over 
Whigs, Abolitionists, and Conservatives. 1 think | 
they had only six thousand over the Whigs. | 
will put the question to my colleague, if the Con- 
Servatives did not unite with the D 
der to get that six thousand majority? | 

Mr. HALE. I will answer my colleague, be- 
cause I mean to state the historical truth. In the 
Spring of 1843, there was a division in the Demo- 
cratic party in New Hampshire; but my colleagae, 
who was then on the same ticket with myself, was 
elected. ‘ 
_ But the election of which I spoke was the one | 
immediately preceding the one in which I took || 





| break open the sewers that they may dig from 


| thence the scandal that has been evolved in the 
heat of political and personal contest, that if they 
had asked at my hands to say something which 
would wound the feelings of others, | would say 
to them, Go back to the filthy recesses from which 





| channel through which the efforts of your malice 
| may find vent to the Senate and to the country. 


would be governed by the same honorable motives. 
I regret that I have been called upon to make this 
rsonal explanation in behalf of myself. 
ieve that I have never made a personal attack on 
-" man, nor do I think I ever shall. 
f 





with the Democratic party. I referred to the 
f 184i, 


Presidential election o That was the last 
election that took place prior to my ‘Texas letter 
New Serites—No. 51. 


me by 





the purlieus of society, whose business it is to | 


you have sprung, and do not seek to make me a | 


| That is the course which | have marked out for | 
emocrats in or- || myself; and 1 have no doubt the honorable Senator | 


I be- || 


the honorable Senator thinks that I have am- t , 
bition, | can tell him that ambition, such as | have, know our position here, and to let the peop'e un- 
has been gratified to its fullestextent. If | wanted | 
honors, | have had es many as fall generally to | 
issue pn the question of the annexation of Texas || the lot of a man of my limited capacity; and they 
have been honors which ee conferred upon 
the consent and approbation of those among |, b . : 
whom I have lived from the first time | saw light i Jackson in 1824, and in 1828, and 1832. 
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SENATE, 


unto the present. And if he thinks that my course 
now is governed by any prompting of an ambition 


ee ee ee 


_ honorable or dishonorable, | will say to him, what 


is no secret to my friends, so far from that being 
the case, it is very far from my purpose ‘to serve 
out even the brief term for which my senatorial 
commission entitles me to a seat here. [tis my 
purpose, deliberately formed and expressed to my 
friends, to retire not only from public life, but 
from this Senate, and to leave these scenes and 
these troubles to those whose tastes are better 
| suited to the strife and turmoil of political life. 

Mr. DAWSON. I regret very much having 
caused any delay of the public business by having 
gone off into the subject of abolition; but [am not 
the cause of it. I have sat in my seat from the 
beginning of the session till last Saturday in si- 
lence, in the main, observing the course of debate, 

|and endeavoring to ascertain the motives which 
prompt Senators in the course they recommend 
for our adoption. I had witnessed on the part of 
the Senator from New Hampshire a desire to 
throw before the country every imprudent expres- 
sion which might happen to fall from a southern 
Senator, and that he called on the stenographers to 
take particular note of it. Acting under the im- 
| pression that this was unkind in him, and that he 
was endeavoring to keep up a feeling which is the 
very opposite ofthat feeling of fraternity that 
should occupy our minds; acting under the influ- 
ence of my feelings at the moment, when, after 
the Senator from Mississippi had taken his seat, 
he rose and called on the stenographer to take notes 
of what had been said by him, and seeing his mo- 
tive, as I thought, | got up and stated to him that 
I thought it unkind, ungenerous, and unpatriotic 
to be appealing té motives of that kind, and I 
thought it was my duty to refer to it. Whilst on 
that subject, | thought it proper—not becaMse I had 
any personal feelings of my own to gratify—that 
the country should be informed as to what had 
been the course of the Senator, and what had been 
proposed by him in passed days. | then referred 
to a meeting which had been held at Dover, in 
New Hampshire; and to that | had before alluded. 
|| Some time ago, when the Senator waa making a 
speech on this floor, | referred to the proceeaings 
of a meeting at Dover, New Hampshire, and | 
then asked him if he did not know something of 
'| the proceedings of that meeting. That speech 
was published, and my inquiry along with. it. 
That drew forth a letter tome from a gentieman 
whose name I need not give, but whom the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire has pronounced unwor- 
thy, and whose character he has said would be 
offensive to any one upon this floor. 1 am totally 
unacquainted with the gentleman to whom he re- 
fers. The gentleman who wrote to me referred 
me to a Senator from Rhode Island for any in- 
formation I might wish with regard tohim. [ 
asked that Senator what was the character of the 
| person from whom I received the letter, and sub- 
mitted to him the letter itself. He pronounced 
him a man of honor, honesty, and character. The 
individual to whom the Senator from New Hamp- 
| shire refers I have no acquaintance with, and have 
had no correspondence with. Hence it is that he 
is mistaken. But it is immaterial what was the 
character of the man, The Senator has acknowl- 
edged every charge I made against him to be true. 
|, What palliation ia it to injure the character of the 
1| man whom he supposes made the charge? He 
|| admits the charge, but attempts to injure the per- 
|, son who made it, who perhaps may be as honora- 
ble as myself or the Senator from Rhode Island. 
| It is unnecessary to name the individual, but at 
|| any time I will give the letter to the Senator, and 
he may puraue such course as he may think pro- 
per with regard to it; and | have no doubt the 
| writer of the letter can give him every satisfaction 
|| he wishes. : 
| The reply of the Senator is made under a degree 
|| of feeling, 1 have none in this matter. | have 
been governed by no feeling of unkindness. My 
sole object, aa I said before, was to let the country 


derstand that the Senator was pursuing @ course 

inconsistent with his former position on this sub- 

|| ject, and it brought me down to this. 1 did) not 

\| refer to the Senator’s political course. J did not 

say that he was apposed to the election of Tine 
id no 










































































































tell that he was op nis ' 
and that afterwards, when that Administration 
went into power, he held office under it. 




















contained in that paper, and attributed to him, 





|| were such as | approved, and [ alluded to them, 


lt was |! 


not my business; I had no unkind feeling; my only || 
object was to let the country know the facts, so 4| 
that they might see who it is that aids to prevent | 


that harmony which ought to exist. 
state thatin 1844 the Senator had changed his poli- 
tice; nor did [ say anything about his going for 
Polk, Dallas, Texas, Oregon, and fifty-four-forty, 
and that he was on the stump with Judge Wood- 


the late President Polk. Now he insinuates that 


1 did not |) 


| 


bury and others in 1844, supporting the election of || 


i charged him-with having corruptly changed bis || 


course. I did no such thing; | spoke of the fact 
that his course was changed. That gentleman’s 
course changed in 1844, and the result was it placed 
him on this floor; and I did not refer to this for 
the purpose of controversy. He was the first to 
refer to it himself. 

But, as 1 do not wish to prolong the discussion, 
I come down to other issues. He says I announced 
my approbation of a sentiment which I was as- 
tonished to hear him declare as having been uttered 
by me. I know not how any man could rise up 
and say that | announced that sentiment. The 
sagacity of theSenator must have been asleep when 
I made those remarks, if he can construe what I 


i} 
i} 


then said into any avowal of such a sentiment. | 
What was that sentiment, which he utters again, | 
in order that it may go into the papers and be read | 


at the North as my sentiment? it is that the slaves 
are beasts, and not fit to live. 1 denounced the 
sentiment. It was the sentiment of the Senator in 
1835; but I denounced the sentiment, as unworthy 


| refer. 


not for the purpose of inflicting a wound, or of in- 
juring him, but to show that his sentiments at that 
day were correct. 


self, disreputable to the Senator. 
elevated grounds which the Senator then took— 


the same grounds which the Democratic party in || 
the United States then took. With these senti- || now, however, called up for the firs 
ments, the Senator took the stump in the State of || 


New Hampshire, with Judge Woodbury, in 1844. 


He came here as a Democrat in 1844, by the vote | 


of the party with whom he acted, dnd which de- 
clared this abolition agitation to be unconstitution- 


al. But, as we are reviving reminiscences, | beg 


leave to introduce something of later date, which || Senator might be presented before th 


is not debarred by the statute of limitation. 


on this floor. But 1 am not responsible for it. I 
only read it, to let the country know the senti- 
ments held by the Senator at the time to which I 
In 1844, the following resolution was pre- 
sented in the Flouse of Representatives. The 
question was put, “* will the House agree to the 
residue of the second resolution,’’ in the words 
following: 

That all efforts of the Abclitionists or others, made to 
induce Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to 
take incipient steps in relation thereto, are. calculated to 
lead to the most alarming and dangerous consequences ; aud 
that all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to diminish 


| the happiness of the people, and eapnee the stability and 


permanency of the Union, and oug!¥f not to be countenanced 


| by any friend of our political institutions.” 


of my heart, and at the same time stated the kind || 
feelings which existed between me and my slaves. 


But he now rises here and makes #statement, that 
it may go to his constituents and to the country, 
in which*"he represents me as a man of a character 
which you know isnot mine, He whocan resort 
to such subterfuges to injure the character of men 
who stand upon the same platform, does an act 
which I leave the Senate and the country to decide 
upon. 


Have I said anything else? Was not that the 


foundation upon which | based my remarks? || 
|| These were my sentiments. 


They were the sen- 


| timents of the Senator from New Hampshire in 


| 1844. 
| ting for these resolutions, though I do not know 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. President, did I sustain the charge that the ] 


Senator had uttered that sentiment? Has he denied || 


that he uttered it? If a southern man had uttered 
such a sentiment, he would have been denounced 
in the whole South. But he says itis an old mat- 
ter which | have dragged up here. Why did I 
drag itup? It was because the Senator made it 
necessary that it should b: done. At one period 
of his life what was he doing? When I approved 
his sentiment, it was the onein which he declared, 
upon the occasion to which I referred, that this 
abolition feeling, these efforts on the part of aboli- 
tionists, were calculated, to produce discord and 
destroy the peace and harmony of the country, and 
that alt good patriots would frown them down. 
And he knows it; perfectly well does he know it. 
But the Senator says that the remarks which | 
read, from the publication called the Inquirer, I 
think, were never attributed to him, and that he 
never wrote for that paper? Do I understand the 
Senator to say that he never had anything to do 
with the edjtorial department of that paper? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. DAWSON. The Senator says yes. For 
my own justification, | have a Jetter which I will 
show the Senator out of the Senate, which states 
that he was the author of the piece found in that 

aper. 

Mr. HALE. Read the letter. I do not want 
anvthing private. Read it with the name. 

Mr. DAWSON. Here is the le:ier, which you 
can read, and you may hold the writer responsi- 
ble, if you please. 

Mr. HALE. I would rather you would read it. 

Mr. DAWSON. As the Senator desires it, | 
will read the lewer: 

* Dover, (N. H.) @pril 9, 1850. 

“ Dear Sir: f should have answered yours immediately 
on its reeeipt, it [had had the old files of newspapers at 
hand. Some of them being in possession of Mr. Hale's po- 
litical admirers bas caused more delay than was expected. 
Not being able to get the number of the Morning Star, a pa- 
per printed by the Free-Will Baptists, I had the article 
copied, and send with this. The article in the Gazette was 
written hy Me. Hale himself, notwithstanding it is in the 
pn ag lis style ia as unmistakable as his hand- 


‘Hence it is that I did not charge the Senator 
with writing this. I only said that the sentiments 


| 
} 
i 
| 


| 
| 


} 
} 

| 
| 


! 
| 


| 
i 





| 


Here is the name of J. P. Hale found vo- 


whether it is the name of the present Senator from 
the State of New Hampshire. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if | had presented that resolution to show 


the inconsistency of the Senator’s position, would | 
I did not even do that on | 
My only object in presenting what I | 


it have been believed ? 
Saturday. 
did was to show the country that the position he 
took here was one which ought not to have any 
influence upon the public mind. 1 do not wish to 
see any man subsisting, politically or otherwise, 
upon the excitement or prejudi¢es of the country. 
As I have said before, nothing induced me to take 
the floor on Saturday but the fact that when the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Foorre] made a 
remark which might be calculated to prejudice the 
North against the South, the Senator from New 
Hampshire got up and called on the stenographer 
to’write itdown. When he did that, I thought it 
necessary that his own course should be written 
down; and I wished to do it then, because I 
thought it might produce a neutralizing effect. If 
I thought a man controlled by religious feeling, so 
that [perhaps his judgment was too much influ- 
enced, mine is the last heart that would say an un- 


| kind thing. I respect mistaken zeal, and I have 


an abiding confidence in those who are conscien- 
tious, whether they be mistaken as to what their 
duty requires or not. It is immaterial to me. If 
they have an honest and honorable purpose, and 
if they feel that what they do is necessary to se- 
gure peace with God, and recommend them for 
the life to come, I will never, never denounce 
them. But when I find a man sustaining himself 


| before the country by jumping upon any hobby 


that presents itself, 1 repeat, what I have before 
said, that it is not patriotic thus to act; it is not to 
the interest of the country thus to act; and espe- 
cially when we are laboring under a deep excite- 
ment in relation to our Union, when almost every 


| heart is palpitating with anxiety that Congress 
|| may pursue a course which shall have a mitigat- 


|| ing effect. 


| 





In this matter I spoke my sentiments, 
and deserve commendation for having done so, 
for it was done with a conscientious desire to do 
what I thought due to the country. Now, I might 
ask, why is it that the Senator has changed so repeat- 
edly since 1844? and why is it that he appeals to 
us so often to interpose a power which he has said 
is unconstitutional—the power of this body, in re- 
lation to the subject of slavery, and not only upon 
the question in general, but in every incipient 
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sed to that Administration, || 





| pursue an argument which may be 


There was nothing in the lan- || dicial to the Senator from New 
guage of the Senator from North Carolina, or my- | 


| 


They were || have raked upsuch charges from t! 


| 


| 


j 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


[read || his true light; and if possible, that he m 
this, although I regret that anything which seems || his eternal agitation of the slavery question he 
like a personal controversy should be brought up || the tendency of which is not to do good, but to de. 


| 
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Senar E. 


stage. Mr. President, 1am so anxio 


| + eal us 
| the gentleman injustice, that! am re NOt to do 


ally aftaid to 


| being presented for the purpose of being part 


Hampshi 
‘He has said to me he was sorry that 1 ahonta 


re. a 
| (should have called upa thing that | Very pit; thar 


las b : 
for years, though often republished before, rant 


t time his Vote 
that vote js in 
ents EXpresser 
and its object 
t wish to make 


upon the resolution of 1844. And 
perfect accordance with the sentim 
| in 1835. His subsequent change, 
| aresbest known to himself. I do no 


a controvery with the Senator, nor do { Wish ¢ 
discuss that point. All I wanted was, that the 
© country jn 


ight stop 
re, 


| stroy the harmony and good feeling here. Our 
object should be to produce harmony and kindnes 
| between the different sections, and it appears to a 
that every man who loves the Union will ayoig 
everything of an opposite character. I appeal io 
the Setiats if { have not paid the ‘utmost respect to 
every Senator, and pursued a course calculated to 
| produce good feeling in us all, as the representa. 
tives of our different Commonwealths? I believe 
| that we belong to one common Union, and we sha} 
have to share a common fate, and my sole object 
was to perpetuate the blessed Government unde; 
| which we live, and by no act of mine, if trouble 
| should come upon us, to be chargeable with an 
| instrumentality that shall be calculated to produce 
that state of things. 
Mr. HALE. I will not prolong this discussion, 





|| except to put myself right in one particular, be. 


cause the record stands em and I will not take 
any man’s version of it. hen the Senator gave 
notice of something he was about to say persona! 


not be in order to mention anything persona! which 
| took place before a person became a Senator. Tie 
Senator from Georgia replied, and said, It is not 
so, itis highly honorable to him; and the Senator 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Bancer,] sitting by, 
said also, it is far from being discreditable. But 
now he says he did not refer to that with which 
he had charged me as saying at Dover. He said 


| to me, the Vice President reminded him it would 
; 


able, and the Senator from North Carolina indorses 
it. Then, what did he read? He read that | rep- 
| resented slaves as beasts, and that I recommended 
tar and feathers for everybody at the North who 
agitated the question of slavery. 

| Mr. DAWSON. Did I not at the very moment 
| denounce the sentiment, and say that no southern 
man ever entertained such a sentiment? 

Mr.HALE. He probably said it before he sat 
down, but I suppose that only makes the: thing a 
great deal worse; because he would say a southern 
man would be dishonorable to say it, while it is 
highly honorable in a northern man. 

Mr. DAWSON. It seems to me the Senator 
has chosen a strange way of proceeding. | stated 
before, that when | said his course was honore- 
ble, it was the sentiment in relation to disunion to 
| which I referred. I had reference to the sentiment 
expressed in the article which I read, which de- 
clared that the tendency of abolition doctrine was 
to produce disunion, and that it was the duty of 
every good citizen to sustainthe Union. That was 
the sentiment which | approved, and said was 
honorable. And now he is trying to avoid it, and 
say that I spoke of the other sentiment. It is dis- 
ingenuous. 

r. HALE. I will leave that, and will not un- 
dertake to revise what | said; and if the Senator 
from Georgia will do the same, and leave his re- 
| marks to stand without revision, I am willing it 
| shall be so decided. The reporters have not shown 

me anything that | said on Saturday, and-if the 
Senator from Georgia will let what he said stand, 
there will be no misapprehension. 

Now, with regard to the informant of the Sena- 
tor. I did not meah to speak of his correspondent, 
because | did not know who he was. 1| meant to 
speak of the individual that I a was at the 
bottom of.it, and who sent it to the other Senators. 

Isu Yunderstand now who his co ndent 
is. tis an individual who was imported into our 





| that what he was about to read was highly honor. ‘ 
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we and employed as an overseer in manufacture 
pat int-works there, who, in his leisure time, 
ime | es the interests of the Whig party in gen- 
mi The Senator from Georgia™is indebted to 
ose. 

Hae et that go. Ido not intend to impeach the 
ponorable Senator’s motives, because I never im- 
“ the motives of anybody. He makes high 
rofessions of conscientious regard for religious ob- 
iations, and I have no doubt of it, not the least 
joubt ofiton earth; but, sir, I will say, that if this is 
ihe only exhibition of Christian charity which he 
jysforme, 1 would rather he would kee; it at home, 
igatead of bringing it up in the Senate. [ cunnothelp 
construing actions according to their palpable im- 
rt. When I was a boy and went to school, and 
ihemaster flogged me, i never could believe the pro- 
gssions he made that he was doing it for my good 
gill it may have been so. But when that same 
religion for which the Senator has such a high re+ 
mrd tells us the heart ts deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked—if it is so desperately 
wicked, is it any great stretch of credulity to sup 
ose that it has deceived the honorable Senator; 
and that, even with his elevated piety, there may | 
bea little lingering of earth in his conduct? It is 
nothing more than to say he shares the lot of earth, 
ifthere is a very little mingled with what he has 
sid on this occasion. 1! think I cannot be mis- 
taken about the import and purpose of it. When 
he says it was high, elevated, and patriotic mo- 
tives which indaced him to do this, why, in the 
name of the Constitution of the thirty States, is 
southern chivalry sunk so low, and southern | 
rights at so low an ebb, that the knights must go | 
inquest of some poor country attorney in New | 
Hampshire to find out what he thought of slavery | 
fifteen years“ago! God help them, if it be so. If, | 





for the purpose of preserving this great constitu- | 
tional right to extend slavery over fifteen thousand | 
miles of our territory, it is necessary to go from 
Georgia to’ New Hampshire to find out what some 


country attorney thought about it fifteen years || 


azo; if itis necessary to defend constitutional rights 
to drag that up to-day, | think I shall be converted 
to the doctrine that the Wilmot proviso is unne- 
cessary; because, if slavery is reduced to that low 
states | do not believe it can travel a great way. I 
think, with all candor, I must abate a very little 
from the motives which the honorable Senator tells 
us influenced him. 

As to the resolution of 1844, which has been 
referred to, | admit that now. I did not want | 
Congress to interfere with slavery; I wanted Con- 
gress to let italone. That is what I have always 
said. Localize it; take it into your States; call it 
a State institution, but do not ask us to baptize it | 
into the creed of national politics. That is the 
ground I stood upon then, and upon which I| stand 
now, and always shall stand; and when we have 
got that, it isall we want. 

The further consideration of the bill was then 
postponed until to-morrow. 





Tuespay, June 11, 1850. t 


The subject being again under consideration— 

Mr. CASS rose and said: Mr. President, before | 
proceeding to discuss the subject more immedi- 
ately under consideration, I beg leave to refer to 
some of the remarks made by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton] in his speech 
of yesterday. There was a sarcastic tone per- 
vading it, that I was sorry to hear, not less on ac- 
count of his own high reputation, which it could 
hot increase, than on account of the dignity of the 
Senate, to which it could not add, and the har- 








; 


= and pany of the country, which it | 
could not promote. In grave questions like this, 
dividing and agitating the American people, and 
absorbing the attention of their Government, sar- 
castic remparks, whatever momentary gratification 
they bring with them, are sure to be followed by 
® corrective reaction. But I was particularly 
pained at the allusion to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, as I am confident was every 
man in the Senate, actor or auditor. The com- 
mon sympathy of high talents, of long services, 
and of advanced years, should have spared this 


infliction—to us, not to him. He needs no sym- | 


pathy, and fears no assaults. 
The Senator from Missouri depicted in terms, 


|| and still stronger whé&h applied to our countrymen 





not less forcible than true, the proud position of | 
| this country; its moral, political, and material 

| blessings, and the prominence, which these give | 

| to it, in the family of nations. Mr. President, the | 

| Senator did not say a word upon this subject, in 

| which I do not heartily coneur,. Never, in the 

| history of the world, was there such a theatre for 

| human actions, nor were these ever rewarded with 

| higher rewards. But, sir, no one knows better | 
| than the honorable Senator, that seasons of ad- 
| versity are not the only seasons of agitation. He 
| believes the country is tranquil, and that excite- 
| ment is the work of politicians, for their own 
| selfish purposes; and he draws these conclu- 


|sions from the prosperity which everywhere 

meets the eye and gladdens the heart. Sir, great 

| subjects of public right and policy are always be- 

| fore us, doing their work, be the condition of the | 
| country what it may—sectional and party ques- 
tions, questions of to-day and et at all 
| time, indted. Neither communiti®® nor individ- 
| uals will rest in a state of indifference. Agitation 
is the lot of man; and as we grow fat, to apply the 
Scripture word, we are but the more prone to 
forget our blessings and Him who bestows them. 
For my part, I read the signs of the times very 
differently. .The cloud that was no bigger than a 
man’s hand has already covered the whole atmos- 
phere, and the portents are as alarming as they 
are undeniable. But the Senator, if | understood | 
| him, said the American people were frantic for the | 
compromise. That is a strong word at any time, 


a 


é , a okie 
in a state of quiescence and indifference, such as | 


that which the Senator sees wherever he turns his | 
looks. If they are frantic for the compromise, it 
is because they are sensible of the peril in which 


|| the country is placed, and feel an anxious desire 


to escape from it. : 

The Senator objects to the name of the commit- 
| tee—objects ‘to its being called a committee of 
compromise. Sir, 1 neither partake of this feel- | 
ing, nor do I join in the objection. Names are said | 
| to be things; and so they are in countries where | 
| prejudices have sway. But I trust the American 
| people will not have less regard for the labors of 
the committee, because the Senator from Missouri 
| denounces its name. I think the Word designates 
just what ought to be the great characteristic of 
such a committee, As to compromising questions || 
of expediency, that is one thing, and a very proper 
thing; but as to compromising great questions of 
principle, that is another and a totally different 
| thing. The various sections of our country are 
involved in a great controversy, and I am desirous 
to see each abate in its demands, that all may | 
meet on common ground. Why, sir, life is a life | 
| of compromise, from the cradle to the grave. Our 
very entrance into society begins with it, a politi- | 
cal compromise, by which we surrender a portion 
of our rights, that we may enjoy the residue. He, | 
who stands rigidly upon his own position, will 
find that others will stand as rigidly upon theirs, 
and that if he is, not disposed to give, he will not | 
be allowed to take. 

The Senator from Missouri says, that the delay | 
| that has taken place in the admission of California, || 
| has been owing to the compromise committee // 
| and its measures. The committee reported about 
'a month since, and were in session about two 
| weeks. And who has a right to charge this whole || 
| delay to them? The subject has been before the || 
| House of Representatives during some four months, 
| and has not yet been brought to a final vote, nor, | 
| indeed, to any vote; and that, notwithstanding | 
| there is an efficient process in the House for the | 
| termination of debates, which is not yet adopted | 
| in the Senate. 
| An attempt to force California through this 

body, as an isolated measure would have probably || 
arrayed against it every southern vote but one; | 
and such an opposition would have created obsta- 
cles and delay, upon the issue of which no man 
has a right to pronounce with any certainty. 

The Ser ator says, that if the 
tucky had remained by his side, California would 
have been admitted long since. Perliaps so, Mr. | 





|| President; but there are many here, who will con- 


test that point. I estimate at a high value the in- 


not so highly as the Senator from Missouri, when | 
he attributes such a result to their joint action. 


| disposition to exercise that right. 
| ators had placed themselves side by side, with a 


|| ger to our permanent tranquillity. 
| eration of prudence and patriotism requires that we 


nator from Ken- || 


fluence of these distinguished Senators; but perhaps | 
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Senate. 


Though from their shoulders and upwards, like the 
first King of Israel, they may be taller than any of 
us, still | trust they do not so overshadow us, as, like 
the oak, to suffer only stunted shrubs to grow in 
the shadow of their tall foliage. 1 cheerfully con- 
cede, that any measure, zealously supported by 
both these gentlemen, is much more likely to pass 


| the Senate, than if Jeft without such powerful aid. 


Still there are fifty-eight other members, with.the 
same right to speak, and most of us with an equal 
If the two Sen- 


determination to force the bill, whatever objections 
might appear, there would have been a mutiny in 
the camp. To your tents, O Israel! would have 
been the ery, and half the forces would have taken 
a position of their own, and fought under another 
standard. In fact, the leaders might have been left 
without followers, and California sacrificed in a 
contest for power and influence, 

Netwithstanding the views expressed by the Sen- 


| ator from Missouri, I beheve there is no need of 


recalling to any one, here or elsewhere, the excite- 
ment in the public mind, and the political condition, 
in which the country has been placed for some 
time, by the questions which divide and agitate 
us. The evidence of all this comes to us from 
every quarter: and, indeed, it is with us and around 
us, as the scenes we so often witness in both Houses 
of Congress, and the little progress we make in the 
business of legislation, sufficiently demonstrate. 
The subject itself is the absorbing topic of the day; 
and whatever evils it brings with it—and they are 
many—still it brings with itone consolation, and that 
in the proof it furnishes of the strength of our in-« 
stitutions, and of the deep-rooted attachment, which 
exists for them in the hearts of the American peo- 
ple. ‘There is not another country on the face of 
the globe, which could have passed through such 
a trial, and thus fat, without having the very foun- 
dation of its political system broken up, and the 
edifice scattered to the four winds of heaven. But 
we all fee] and know, that this state of things can- 
not much longer continue, without putting In peril 
the dearest interests of the country. Everything 
warns us that we have reached one of those epochs 


| in the progress of a people, to which the historian 


looks back, when seeking the causes of their proa- 
perity or adversity, and deducing lessons of wis- 
dow from human experience. What we want is, 
the restoration of confidence and harmony between 
the different portions of our country—the adjust- 


| ment of this great sectional dispute, that the pires- 


ent should not be overshadowed by the future, 
and men’s hearts and thoughts occupied by the 
overwhelming fear, that the seeds of dissolution 
are already sown, to ripen speedily into an abund- 


, ant harvest of calamity for this great Confederation, 


So long as any of the questions involved in this 


| subject are left open, so long will the agitation 


and excitement continue, and with them, the dan- 
Every consid- 


should come to the vote with a determination to 
adjustall this matter speedily, satisfactorily, finally. 

Now, sir, we have a plan before us which, if 
carritd out, promises to do this, There are objec- 
tions to it, of course, and so there would be to any 
proposition, even if made by an angel from Heaven, 


_ Knowing how prone we all are, if we cannot have 
| our own way, to have no way atall,1 was pre- 


pared to expect opposition to the course recom- 


_ mended by the committee; but I must confess that, 
| forewarned as | was, | was not prepared for the 


opposition it encountered when first presented, and 
still less for the extreme opinions, which marked 
the brief discussion. Some three or four years 
since, during the Mexican war, a proposition was 
made in the House of Representatives to pass 
what is now historically known as the, Wilmot pro- 
viso, by which slavery was to be interdicted by 


| the action of the General Government in all the 
_ acquisitions we might make from Mexico. 


The 
measure then failed; but the effort was renewed, 
and has been continued without Yelaxation to this 
time. The South, justly offended at such an at- 
tempt to exercise a power not found in the Con- 
stitution, and to interfere with the local concerns of 
a distant people, remonstrated against the effort, and 
exhibited a determination to resist it at all hazarda. 
They said: You have no right to legislate upon the 
subject of slavery. It is not in the bond which binds 
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ustogether. If you do so, the bondis broken, Let it } 


alone. 
own way. It will not be denied, that thisis what 
the South then demanded, and ull it demanded of 
the General Government. 


Well, this view prevailed. The interference of 


| 
| 
| 
i 


eae tae Tone ee 
shall be prohibited by a law of doubtful obliga- cannot, of course, expect anything like y 
It belongs to the people to regulate in their || tion, and obnoxious to one half of the Confed- || In all political convulsion 


eracy, in a region where it does not exist, and can 
never go, and where legislation even, according to 
a distinguished southern statesman, could not 
establish it. And the quantity of zeal and gravity 


—_ _(Sune 1), 
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|| liable to break out, and to extend 


: : : ) g : II ‘ t Indefinite! 
the Government was prevented; and since the ori- || displayed in advocating this measure, and by || There never will be wanting persons. enon, re 


gin of this controversy, nota single legislative meas- 
ure has been adopted upon the subject, in relation 
to these new acquisitions. 


decided in California, that slavery shall not be ad- 
mitted there. The committee, true to this principle 
of non-intervention, have reported bills for the ad- 
mission of California, and also for the establish- 


ment of governments over the residue of the terri- || 
tory, with no action by Congress on the subject of || 


slavery, leaving the matter to be settled by the 
people themselves. 

And yet we have seen this arrangement assailed 
with a zeal amounting almost to violence, and the 


the North! And, on the other hand, we have 
heard a denunciation as unequivocal from the 
North, pronounced by honorable Senators, who 
represent the opinions and speak the sentiments of 
a large portion of the community. They, too, 
condemn the whole arrangement, but condemn it 
as a sacrifice of the North to the South ! 


So far the question has | 
been left to the people to decide, and they have | 


; 


i 


many a man through the country, who knows it 
to be as useless as it is dangerous, is not among 
the least of the extraordinary features which mark 
this unhappy dispute. * ; ; 
Another party is determined, that California 
shall not be admitted, unless bounded by the par- 
alled of 36°30’. We have heard many objections, 
and I suppose we shall hear many more, to the 


proceedings of the people in the establishment of || 


a government, which we ourselves refused to or- 
ganize there. Some of these are mathematical, 
depending upon some problem, found I know not 


| where, measuring human rights by numbers, and 


i} 


When this controversy began, the exclusion of |! 


slavery from these regions was the avowed object 
of those who commenced it. Now that exclusion 
has been obtained in California by the act of the 
people, and has been placed beyond question in 
the territories, as shown by the Senators from 
Kentucky and Massachusetts, (Mr. Cray and Mr. 


| which wouldisweep from existence all govern- 
proposition denounced as a sacrifice of the South to || 


ments, which have not the standard population. 
What that is has not been authoritatively stated; 


but it must be more than 100,000, because Cali- | 


fornia possessed that number when she. provided 
for social and legal order. There are also other 
objections, constitutional and political, some de- 
pending on the transient nature of the population, 
as though we had the right to refuse admittance to 
a State because we have no security that its in- 
habitants will always live there, giving up the 


| privilege of locomotion—at any rate ef emigra- 
| tion-eand some depending @n the fact, that the 
General Government has large landed estates in 


Wessrer,] and so clearly that I believe few in | 


or out of Congress deny it—by the operation of 
causes independent of the action of the Govern- 
ment; and thus no section has acquired a “ tri- 
umph”’’—to use a patriotic phrase to which I shall 
hereafter refer—-over another. But this is not 
enough. The interdict, already pronounced by 
circumstances in the country itself, must be re- 
peated and renewed by congressional interposi- 
tion, with no other practical result, that I can see, 
but to offend the pride of the South, and to assume 
an obnoxious power unknown to the Constitution. 
As | do not partake of this feeling, I shal] not par- 
take ofany measure, which ministers to it. 

Weil, sir, if T had had doubts of the wisdom of 
the recommendation of the committee before these 
erat those doubts would have given way to 
convictions, as soon as this strange union of views 
was presented to the Senate. When extreme 
opinions unite in Opposition to a measure, men of 
moderation may feel assured that it cannot be a 
very unjust one. Gentlemen at antipodes till now 
become associated in action, because the plan of 
adjustment grants too much and too little, as each 
contend; though they are again as wide asunder as 
the poles, when they come to designate the section 
ef country, which gains or loses by the alleged 
partial course of the committee. ‘The honorable 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. Clemens] seems to 
have been so struck with this unexpected combi- 
nation, when first disclosed, that he referred in 
illustration of it to the well-known remark of 
Burke, made upon an occasion when circum- 
stances brought adverse politicians to act together 
in England, ‘*that politics, like misery, make 
strange bedfellows,” 

Mr. President, it would be vain to look back 
upon the history of the world, and endeavor to 
seek any country, whose condition resembles our 
own. Since man first went forth from the garden 
of Eden, there has been nothing like it. We 
have a fierce internal contest, engendering the 
worst feeling, and threatening the worst conse- 
quences. It is here and everywhere; and if it, 
goes on, it will go on to its natural consummation 
—to the destruction of a political system, which 
has conferred a greater measure of happiness than 
any other country ever enjoyed, and which is now 


| in the country. 


California, as though nobody else had property 
there, real or personal—claims even under Mexi- 
can or Spanish grants—and as though govern- 
ment were not quite as necessary for the people, 
as if the United States did not own a foot of land 
Human rights are worth protec- 


| tion, even if the people are poor, and where the 


gold mines belong to a government on the other 
side of the continent, 


be yielded; not of principle, which admits of no 


| compromise, because by the establishment of the 
southern boundary of California at 36° 30’, all 


| Opposition to the admission of that State would be | 


obviated, and she would enter the Confeceracy 
with the concurrence of all parties. That will not 
be disputed. 


| we have to deal with, is a geographical one; not 
| whether California shall come in by the process 
| she has adopted—a process, so far as regards the 


previous sanction of Congress, resembling that by 
which Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maine, 


| Arkansas, Michigan, Florida, and lowa were ad- 


|| 
1 

| 
i} 


mitted into the Union—but whether her bounda- || 


ries shall remain, as she has fixed them. And 
what bearing has this question upon the great 


| topic, which seems to bring everything within its 
| vortex? 


country south of 36° 30’ is excluded from Cali- | 


Why, this,-and this alone: that if the 


| fornia, the people there may admit slavery, though 
'they have already excluded it, and though the 
| considerations, geographical and politicak, which 


} 


led to that exclusion, are in-as full force as ever. 
Now, sir, | cannot weigh the advantage, on the 

one hand, of pasging the Wilmot proviso, with a 

view to exclude slavery from New Mexico, nor, 


| on the other hand, the chance of introducing it, 


| 
i 
i} 

| 


under these circumstances, upon-a narrow coastof 
the Pacific ocean, Shut in by desert and mountain, 
and with little probability of possessing a popula- 


_ tion sufficient for a State, against the peace—the 
| existence, in fact—of this great republican empire. 


But, sir, whatever may be the result of this 


| effort of the committee, the honorable chairman is 


| 


entitled to the gratitude of his country, for his pa- 
triotic and persevering labor in this good work. 
He has done many a deed before in her service, 
which will carry down his name with honor to 
osterity as a statesman, an orator, and a patriot. 
ut never has he devoted himself to a higher ob- 


an example and ay encouragement for every people || ject, nor brought purer motives, nor more zeal or 


striving for the blessings of free government. And 
when i is proposed. to terminate this sectional 
controversy by a reasonable and practicable plan, 
the proposition is repelled with as much violence 
as though the measure submitted, actually sacri- 
ficed human liberty agd human rights throughout 


power to its support. I have observed his course 
with warmer feelings than I choose to express, 
and, come what may, he at least will be free from 


: eee. 


the world. One party ia determined that slavery | 


he success or failure of this plan depends very 
much upon the effect it may produce upon public 
opinion. That will probably decide its fate. We 


But, sir, it appears that | 
these are all objections of expediercy, which may || 


The practical difficulty, therefore, || 


ely } 
‘| supply the fuel and to fan the flame. We : 
|| know that this is the very state of t ings whit 
\ renders our condition the more alarming. We al 
| know there is many a man in the count h 


‘ : ty w 
| would regret the restoration of its tranquiili von 


ig ; ty,ev 
|| if that were attained by the very measures he wan 
| loudly adyocates. In such an event, his occupa. 


_tion would be gone. He would become hanks. 
mete a : ; t 
in his political capital; and with the departure of 
the public agitation would depart the hopes which 
that agitation alone maintains, The more reason 
is there for a union of all who realize the da, ae 
and are desirous of averting it, It will be of {ij 
| use to carry an isolated measure, leaving the causeg 
|| of difference to go on with their work. The aq. 
| mission of California is demanded by a siroys 
public feeling, and is essential to the public iran 
quillity; and so is the establishment of territorial 
governments. The adjustment of one of these 
subjects, leaving the other open, would leave open 
one of the very questions that divide us, and 
which has brought us into our present condition, 
|| Every one knows that while Calitornin is kept 
out, the contest will go on, and the voice of dis. 
satisfaction will be heard from one end of the 
country to the other. And, so long as the res. 
idue of the territory acquired from Mexico js 
without a government, the Wilmot proviso will be 
'urged and resisted, and with the same zeal and 
violence which have marked the history of that 
useless and unhappy effort. These two grea 
measures—the admission of California and the ¢s- 
tablishment of territorial governments—are there- 
‘fore equally necessary to any successful action, 
And I agree with the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky, that there is a propriety in their simul- 
taneous consideration, because they provide polit. 
ical institutions fer acquisitions, embracing the 
same region of country, secured to us by the same 
treaty, and to which we have assumed the same 
obligations. But besides this fitness, arising out 
of these relations, there are other considerations 
still more imperative, which dictate the union of 
these measures. In the eye place, sir, it is urged 
with great earnestness by many of the southern 
Senators, and | believe demanded by the public 
opinion of the South. I am free to-confess, that 
it would require some very imperative reason to 
induce me to oppose the measure under these cir- 
cumstances. Such a voice in this country should 
always be heard with respect; and especially at 
this time, When there are so many motives fora 
spirit of conciliation, and when a restoration of 
| harmony between the great sections of our Repul- 
'| lic is so much desired by every true American. 
If there were no other reason but this in favor 
'| of joint legislation, this would be sufficient for me. 
|| But there are others, and very decisive ones. Uur 
'| great object, as I have said, is the final ter.uination 
| of this agitation; and any measure will be a mere 
'| palliative—perhaps, indeed, something worse, by 
|| the irritation it may produce—which does rot set- 
'| de the whole controversy. Now, sir, it will hardly 
'| be denied, here or elsewhere, that by the union of 
| these measures, we shall be much more likely to 
provide territorial governments, than if each sub- 
ject were considered separately. I take it for 
ranted that California will be admitted, There 
is such a decided ymajority in favor of ix, that it 
cannot be prevented, except by some process of 
delay arising out of the machinery of legislation, 
to which allusion has more than once been made, 
but which { should be very sorry to see employed. 
The two measures will aid each other; ard in my 
opinion their union will render much more prob- 
able the of both; and this, too, may be 
effected in a shorter time than would otherw.se be 
necessary. Objections, that would be urged to 
the admission of California, if that measure were 
presented alone, may be relinquished, when it }s 
associated with a plan for the government of the 
territories. : 
S.ill, sir, we are asked, and with much empha- 
sis, by the Senator from Missouri, why are these 
measures joined together? I answer, ®r, 
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| trust as emphatically. I have already said, | 

, the attempt to force the admission of Califor- || 
om rough the Senate, as an isolated measure, 
» |d array against it every southern Senator but | 
we The proposition would immediately assume | 
ectional character; and the very case would be | 
peought into our councils, against which we were 
garned with 80 much patriotism and wisdom by | 
be Father of his Country. North and South || 
yould ; 
one of the gravest questions known to us—an ad- | 
jition to the sovereign States of this Union. How | 


ng the contest would continue, and what scengs | 


of violence it might produce, no one can tell. 


a 


our power, and both equally called for by the con- 


jition in which we are placed ? 


Now, sir, what are the objections to this course ? || 
| will try to deal fairly with them, so far as I un- | 


derstand them. 

|. tis said it will delay the admission of Cal- 
ifornia. 

Even if this were so, I suppose a few days 
sooner or later would be of little importance, com- 
pared with the great interest pressing upon us. I 
am sure the citizens of California, who have given 
yssuch acceptable proofs of their attacliment to 
the Union, would approve, rather than condemn, 
adelay like that, bringing with it harmony and 
good feeling. But, sir, even this sacrifice is not 


required; for I am satisfied, as I have already sd, | 


that the union of these measures will expedite ac- 
tion upon each, by removing objections, which 
would otherwise present themselves, and which 
could not fail to increase the difficulties that sur- 
round wa. 

2. That it may defeat the admission of Califor- 
nia. 

How it can produce that result, I am utterly 
unable to conjecture. The question of admission, 
so far as the Senate is concerned, és always within 
the control of a majority of this body. ‘That ma- 
jority, as | have already said, and as no one de- 
nies, is clearly in favor of that measure. If it is 
put to hazard by this union, and by unexpected 
opposition, the remedy is in the power of the ma- 
jority, and would be applied without hesitation, 
when found necessary, by separating the objects, 
and passing the California bill by itself. Lam as 
strong as any one in the conviction, that California 
should be admitted, and as determined, so far as 
my voice and vote will go, that the admission shall 
toke place. And I have not a doubt, but I am 
best een this object by advocating the pro- 
posed union. 

3. But, besides these objections on the ground 
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was too flagrant to be defended, and that the Mex- 
ican Government was right in all it did, or intend- 
ed to do. Now, sir, between these discussions 
of domestic etiquette, about titles and bows, and 
‘| of foreign etiquette, about sending one grade 
of diplomatic agents instead of another, a long 
period intervened, during which there were many 
legislative agitations; but [ have taxed my memory 
to no purpose, endeavoring to recall one where 
the cause and the effect were more disproportioned 


point of objection, for it belongs, in effect, to our || 
political organization. It must be the parchment, 
or the pens, or the ink, or the paper; and I do not 
believe that a single citizen of California will ever 
consider his State pride injured, because these 
harmless instruments of recording the legislative 
will of Congress are used, as well to provide gov- 
ernments for others, as to recognize his own. But | 
it is said that no such measure has ever been | 
adopted in the whole history of our iegislation. | 


be placed in antagonistic positions, upon ] 


can tell that irritation and alienation would be 
introduced into our political family, and wouid | 
yy the foundation of lasting dissensions. Ard | 
ure not these considerations a full compensation || 


for the union of two measures, both equally within || 


This is a mistake, sir, which is easily shown. 
lowa and Florida were admitled by the same act 
| of Congress. Here was a union of subjects to- 
tally distinct in their origin and their interests. 
So far, therefore, as dignity depends on being | 
alone, and on having no other matters embraced 
in the process of admission, this measure was | 
equally undignified to both. If it depends not on 
that, but on the nature or gravity of the measure, 
|| | think that the government of as regions 
|| is a subject from whose contact position no 
State, admitted or to be admitted, nor the Repub- | 
lic itself, need shrink as from pollution. But, sir, 
|| we have upon our statute book an example of the 
|| very proceeding it is now proposed to adopt. The 
act of Congress authorizing the people of Ohio to 
|| form a constitution and State government, and un- | 
|| der which they were admitted into the Union, pro- 
|| vided for the government of the present State of 
| Michigan, till then united with Ohio, by attaching 

| 1t tothe Territory of Indiana. Here is the same 
power of junction assumed by the present bill. | 
The third section of that act regulated the disposi- | 
|| uon of Michigan, and exercised the same power | 
of government for a Territory which is exercised | 
| here. The dignity of Ohio was, I believe, no way 
|| affected by this measure, for I was then a citizen || 
|| of that State; nor did | ever hear the subject aliu- 
|| ded to in censure or in commendation. This in- 
|| dignity of juxtaposition is a discovery of these 
|| later days. 

|| But, sir, the slightest inspection of the statute book, || 
|| the most cursory reference to the history of our || 
| legislation, will show that this matter of juxtapo- \ 
| sition has never exerted any influence whatever || 
|| upon the action of Congress. | am speaking not | 
|| of incongruity, but of indignity. Look at your || 
|| appropriation bills, and see whata strange mixture | 
| of subjects, great and small, they contain. Lamp | 
| oil, water-closets, top dressing for plants, and an in- | 
| finite variety of similar matters, are found side by | 
|| side, not merely with other objects of appropria- || 
|| ton, but with permanent legisiative provisions, 
|| affecting the operations of the government and the 
|| gravest interests of the country. The United 
i States, as a Government, finds itself in strange 
|| company, agreeably to this new doctrine of legis- | 
lative etiquette. [ must be allowed to repeat, that | 
the zeal, the warmth, the animosity almost, with | 
|} which the union of these measures is assailed, 











to this step in our progress. 
the result. 
ency to great premises and small conclusions in pe- 
| rusing an editorial article in a prominent Boston 

paper, (the Atlas,) which some one sent me for 


|| rights,” &c., 


of delay and danger, there is another, argued with || appears to me out of ail just proportion to the im- 
a degree of zeal out of all proportion, it appears to || portance of the subject itself. 
me, to its intrinsic importance; and that is, that || I have been an observer, and not a careless one, 


the dignity of California would be affected by || of public men and measures, for more than haifa 


this association, and therefore we should not sane- 
ton it, 

Really, Mr. President, | find it difficult to treat | 
this topic as seriously as my respect for the Sena- | 
tors who urge it would prompt me. The dignity | 
of California affected, because another matter, kin- 
dred in its object, is provided for in the same bill! 
| understand many kinds of dignity, some true 
and some false—the dignity for instance, of virtue | 
and of moral worth. | can even understand many | 
of the dignified playthings which belong to the old 
school of European society; but the dignity of 
Jaxtaposition—not of person, but of name—the 
want of respect, which would be exhibited towards 
the people of California, by providing for their 
admission into the Union, at the same time that 
provision is made for the government of other 
regions, which belong to us by the same tenure, is 
beyond my powers of comprehension. If, indeed, 
this mere form of proceeding rendered the meas- 
ure Of admission conditional, and if California 
were to be kept out, until something else —— 
to her interests were done, 1 should consider 
effort injadicious—unjust, indeed—and should zeal- 
ously <conne it.. But, after all, what is this in+ 

? It is not that these two subjects are dis- 
in the same room, by the same 
the same time, indeed: all this does not 








at 
make the 


| century, and | cannot now recall a single instance 
| in our legislative annals, where a question so in- 
| significant in itself—I mean this question of dig- 
nity—has been made to assume an aspect so grave. 
Really, to hear all that is said, and as it is said, a 
spectator, igaorant of us and of our fierce contests || 
—with the tongue, would naturally suppose, that 

the Government itself, the very institutions of | 
the Republic, indeed, were hanging upon the issue || 
of this discussion, and that the talking controversy, |, 
in which we are engaged, was one of those conflicts | 








of opinion and of action, which settle the charac- 
ter and fate of the country. But a little experi- 
ence of our co ional tactics would reassure | 
him, and he would learn, that there are other | 
standards, besides the tone and temper of our de- | 
bates, by which the real gravity of a measure | 
should be judged. We had a grave discussion at || 
the commencement of the Government about the || 
title of the new functionaries—Highness, Right 
Honorable, &c.—and about the three bows the | 
two members bearing a message from the House 
should make, and the three places where these 
should be made, and mach ae RA oom sort em- 
and recommended in a fox 

a years 


: 





fa 


proving that, a8 we sent a minister to 


j 


report; and 
since we listened to some profound | 


| to each other than in the present case. 


And this want of just proportion is not confined 
It extends also to 
[ was forcibly struck with this tend- 


my edification, | suppose, headed “‘ the North,” 


and in which the distinguished Senator from Mas- 


sachusetts, whois devoting, with much zeal and 
patriotism, his great talents to the restoration of 
public harmony, and other Senators associated 
with him in political opinions, and associated also 
in this noble Work, are arraigned with as much 
intemperance of feeling, as lack of judgment and 
patriotism for their efforts in this cause. If it be- 
came me to congratulate them upon anything con- 
nected with their public conduct, | would congrat- 
ulate them upon being thus arraigned for such a 
work, 

In that article—a kind of programme, or rather 
manifesto, of northern injuries and northern inten- 
tions—we are told that ** what the North ask is 
their right—nothing more, nothing less;"" and 
“they stand on the defensive to maintain those 
y “and it is for this crime that the 
North are held up as the disturbers of the public 
peace.”” We are gravely informed, that the cause 
of complaint is, among other things, that “ it will 
not bow its neck in the dust for the Footes and 
Masons, and Clays to tread upon.” . “* The 
would break the northern spirit, if they could,”’ 
&e. “They reckon this time without a host. 
Tue Norra witt stano rie,” &c., with more 
of the same sort. ‘The small capitals, mdicative of 
capital firmness, make part—an essential one, too, 
I suppose—of the paragraph. And then comesa 
sentiment in which we can aliconcur: ** No, there 
is but one way in which the country can have per- 
manent internal rest; and that is, by doing justice 
to the North and to the South.”” And what is 
that way, seeking justice through firmness, which 
is thus to restore tranquillity to a distracted coun- 
try? It “is to follow in good faith the course 


| marked out by our patriotic President in bis Cali- 
| fornia message;”’ that is, todo nothing in the great 


question of territorial governments, but to leave 
our congressional duties unfulfilled, and things 
to take their own course, without even an attempt 
to pass the Wilmot proviso! I do not call in ques- 
tion the motive of the President, however much I 
may call in question the wisdom of the recom- 
mendation. That motive was to prevent the 
agitation of the country; but the writer of this 
manifesto, with “its firm and manly tone of re- 
monstrance,”’ eschews “ soft words in praise of 
peace and brotherly love,” and proclaims and an- 
nounces agitation, and promises triumph—by sit- 
ting still and doing nothing; and then asks the 
country to believe—that all this is a “duty” 
‘* performed with ability and in defiance of great 
names,”’ and that “they look to the cause and 
their consciences for their reward.” 

Mr. President, in my day I have seen no such 
bold political experiment upon the credulity of the 
country. The ness of sitting still; the prodi- 
gious “ triumph” to be-achieved by doing nothing; 
the refusal of government to a remote and unor- 
ganized colony, is the Peiteeenee of the great dut 
of the Noth. What a falling off is here! An 
yet the phrases are as grandiloquent as though the 
subject concerned all the great interests of man- 
kind, and are set forth as gravely as if the writer 
were in earnest, and thought everybody else would 
believe him so. I refer to this article, because I 
understand the paper to be the organ of an active 
political section, and because the article itself is 
evidently intended to indicate their course, and to 

ustify it. 
J Me. President, I have been favored with another 
Boston paper—the Liberator—containing one of 


‘and nota commissioner, such conduct | the most extraordinary rhapsodies on this genera! 
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ee nme ee ace | 
subject, which it has ever been my fortune not to 
readi—I claim to have done no such penance, but || 
to look at it, to cast my eyes over it—with a view | 
to catch its spirit and some of its figures of rhetoric, | 
bya carsory glance. As the author uses my name || 
and subscribes his own, | violate none of the cour- || 
tesies of the oczasion, or of my position, by thus ] 
referring to it, and by saying that the world owes | 
this production to a representative in Congress 
from Massachusetts,(Mr. Mann.] His principal 
aim is at higher game than myself—at one of the | 
Senators from his own State, (Mr. Wensrer.| 
That distinguished gentleman needs no defence iv 
such a controversy, least of all is it necessary that 
any one should step between him and such an as- 
sailant. The allusion to me is rather an episode || 
in the play, than any needful portion of it. And || 
though I have not to reproach myself with any | 
Juvorable notice, and therefore have nothing to com- || 
plain of, sull L refer to the work, because it has | 
been widely disseminated, and its mischievous sen- 
timents=L might justly use a harsher epithet— 
place it among the signs of the times, expressing, 
as there is reason fo fear it does, the views of many 
active politicians. 

‘The writer is certainly a brave man—I am satis- 
fied of that; for he disunetly announces it, where | 
he speaks of his willingness to * feel an assassin’s | 
poinard in his breast,’’ rather than * see the air- 
drawn dagger of w guilty imagination;” which, | 
1 suppose, when translated into plain English, 
means that he would suffer death, rather than the 
inhabitants of New Mexico should enjoy all the | 
rights of self-government. Martyrdom is cheaper 
now than in the olden time. it is gained by 
words, not by fire and fagots. But 1 am still 
more satisfied of his courage, because he makes | 
an assertion, which no one buta brave man would || 
venture upon. After referring to my Nicholson || 
letter, he says ‘* that General Cass never took the | 
ground that slavery could not exist in the territo- 
ries,’’ &e., and much of the reproach he attempts || 
tovtast upon the distinguished Senator from Mas- || 
sachusetts is founded upon his opinion, as true as 
it is forcibly stated, that the physical circum- 
stances of the voutry will prevent the introduction 
of slavery there. Now sir, the writer of this arti- 
ele knew that I had taken the very same position 
in my Nicholson letter, where I remarked: \| 


‘*7 say this in the event of the extension of slavery over 
any new acquisitions. But can it go there? ‘This may 
well he doubted. All the descriptions which reach us, of || 
tye condition of California and New Mexico, to the acqui- 
sition of which our efforts seem at present to be directed, | 
unite in representing those countries as agricuttural re- || 
gions, similar in their products to our Middie States, and || 
generally unfit for the production of the great staples, which || 
ean alone render slave jabor valuable. I[f we are not i 
grossly deceived—and it is difficult to conceive bow we can |) 
be—the inhabitants of those regions, whether they depend || 
upon their flocks or théir herds, cannot be slaveholders. || 
favoluntary labor, requiring the investment of large capital, 
can Only be profitable when employed in the production of 
a few favored articles, confined by Nature to special dis- 
tricts, and paying Jarger returns than the usual agricultural 


products, spread over more considerable portions of the 
earth. 


i 








} 
| 
| 
| 
* The question, it will be therefore seen, on examination, | 
does not regard the exelusion of slavery from a region 
where it now exists, but a prohibition against ite introduc- || 
tion where it does not exist, and where, from the feelings of 
the inhahitunts, and the laws of Nature, ¢ it is morally im- 


rar copa as Mr. Buchanan says, that it can ever reéstablish 
iéself.’ 


nd am [ not right in saying, that whatever 
other qualities he may want, a man, with my 
letter before him, who could say that I never took || 
the grownd that slavery could not exist in the new || 
territories, does not want moral courage? I 
But this writer is not only a brave man; he is 
also a philanthropic one. His article abounds || 
with declarations upon that subject, made where | 
this kind of philanthropy costs nothing personally 
but studied phrases, and where he is ae | 
the 


| 
moved from the difficulties and dangers o 
question. But his philanthropy is tempered not 
with pradence merely, but wih thrift. He has 
more solid argumenis than charity. He tells 
*‘our merchants and manufacturers” that “ they 
jeopard their pecuniary interests;”’ that “if New 
Mexico is siave it will also be free. trade, which 
will ibe most disastrous to our northern business 
men. 

Bat we have lessons of patriotism as well as 
of charity and of profit in this didactic essay. 
The writer is patriotic; for if “ his hopes fati, the 
country is doomed to run its unmolested career of 
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conquest, of despotism, and of infamy;’’ and he 
announces, with evident gratification, that “ their 
whole Atlantic sea-board (that of the South) is 
open to attack and powerless for defence; and 
the Mississippi, river may be as easily divided 
physically, as politically, into independent por- 
tions.’” . 

He is cool, too, while hot—calm, while ex- 
cited; for he assures us that his words are as cool 
as the wires, while his feelings are like the light- 
ning, &e. 

He is ** without asperity,”’ though he charges a 
“portion” of the members of the House of Kep- 


| resentatives, with whom he was in daily inter- 


course, with ** confederating with a majority of the 


| Senate in this unjustifiable machinatiwon.”? * The 


flagitiousness of this proceeding 1s difficult to 
comprehend and impossible to describe,”’ together 
with many more choice flowers of rhetoric, culled 
from the same garden. He says be speaks respect- 
m whom he dissents, while, at the 
same ume, he attributes the motives of those, who 
differ from him, to what he says is technically ‘* a 
bid;’’ committing the too common error of meas- 


uring all other men by his own standard, aiter | 
[t is evi- | 
dent he cannot conceive how a public man can act | 
And with a modesty and || 
charity, worthy of the school of dialectics, cf | 
which | understand he is a distinguished profes- | 


making that standard a mercenary one. 


without **a bid.’’ 


sor, he assigns to me the preémiveuce of making a 


,| Stoater ‘sacrifice of consistency, honor, and 


truth? than any other public man, because 1 
*‘ was the accepted candidate of the Demucracy 


tune to receive some complimentary notices during 
my life; but rarely have | received a more ac- 


|| ceptable one, thau the honor of such a censure 


from such a MAN. 
vors, 


But he is not partial in his fa- 
He speaks of the *‘ waggery ”’ of the dis- 


| tinguished Senator from Kentucky, and of his 


** practical joke ’’ in the effort to put astop to the 
agitation of his country, and of ‘‘ the roar of 


| laughter,” which, ‘like a feu de joie, would run 
| down the course of ages,’’ were it not tor its hor- 
rible consequences. 


Shade of Quinulian! whata 
figure for a disciple, who invokes thy name and 


| appeals to thy authority! 


His susceptibility to temperature is the great 


| physiological curiosity of the day; for he deciares, 
| with all due gravity, that any person who could 


even read the bill reported by the Senaior from 
Virginia [Mr. Mason} for the recapture of fugitive 
slaves, ** without having his blood boil im his 
veins, has powers of refrigeration that would cool 


| the tropics.” 


This is the true “‘ Ercles vein,’ and is perhaps 







It has been my for- | 
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| slavery to New 
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| experience is every day demonstratin, 
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Cass. 
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and the fate of our country is committed to in, 
ie 


chance of untoward events. The charact 

disingenuousness of the writer is in tthinn wn 
remarkable than in his treatment of the Vinee 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts bs the 
tion to the little | Pomern of the extension «¢ 
’ exico, because the Slitiee . 

that country is unfavorable to those Productio : 
whieh can alone render slave labor valuable.’ 
sound and practical opinion, the truth of which 
Weil, sir, the writer of the tantneke reviewino 
‘ys opinion, chooses to talk about “drawin: 
ral conclusions from physical premises” 
‘defining the law of the spirit by geograp 
phenomena”’—of ascertaining “ whether a peop| 
will obey the laws of Christ, and do to itn es 
they would be done by, by looking at the thermo. 
meter”’—of ‘* undertaking to settle, by mountains 
and rivers, and-not by the Ten Commandments . 
great question of humanity;’’ together with much 
more flippancy of the same kind, neglectine to 
read or heed the ninth of those commandments he 
invokes, and which says to every man, “'Phoy 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 
It is not by a direct charge alone that this prohibi- 
tion in the decalogue can be disobeyed. That ma 
be done as effectually by insinuation as by asse;- 


eg 
—of 


hica} 


tion. This the writer understands and practices. 


for no one knows beiter that the honorable Sena. 
tor from Massachusetts never even dreamed of 
measuring morai duties by the accidents of soil and 


|| climate; but that he did measure the probability of 


the extension of slavery by its profit or loss, which 
of fourse must be regulated by the value of its 
products. And this gross misrepresentation of the 
opinions of a colleague in the National Lezisla- 
ture is accompanied with professions of «dmira- 
tion of his powers, gratitude for his past services, and 
of his own diffidence in dissenting frem his views, 
Can insincerity go further? 

But, after all, sir, it may turn out, that this very 
letter may place its author among the benefactors 
of the country. It will certainly do so, if it was 
the occasion, to which we owe that beautiful and 
powerful exposition of some of the principles of 


| the prevailing controversy contained in the New. 


buryport letter—one of the most masterly appeals 


_ to the reason and patriotism of the American peo- 


ple, that has appeared in my time. Had the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wers- 
sTER] no other claim but that to the respect of his 
countrymen, that would be enough for present and 
future distinction. 

The Senate will bear me witness, that it is very 
seldom I enter upon such a task as this. It suits 


neither my taste nor my habits. There are things 


the richest specimen of that peculiar style of liter- || it is difficult to touch, and at the same time escape 


| ature which has appeared in the worid since the 
|| time of the renowned Professor Nicuotas bor- 


TOM, Ksq. ax 
He has a commendable appreciation of his po- 


sition and his influence; for he considers himself, 
with others, as standing “in the forum of the | 


world, and under the eye of posterity.”’ And 


with a want of reverence, irreconcilable with some | 


of his+peofessions, he says that a majority of 
the House of Representatives, on one occasion, 


** wrestled like Jacob with the Angel of God.’’| 


The Holy Scriptures have a higher object, than to 


be introduced into the party contests of the day, and | 


a lecturer upon education especially should not 
desecrate them to such a purpose as this, Whether 
his reference to this mysterious passage of the 


Pentateuch is intended rhetorically or logically, as | 


an illustration or an argument, 1 do not know; 
but, be it one or the other, it equally fails, as the 
writer does not tell us whether it is the conduct of 
the angel or the patriarch he condemns, and the 
story is therefore left without application. Cer- 
tainly it could not have been merely to illustrate 
the course of a night’s session of the House of 
Representatives, that a man of wste and piety 
would resort to the Bible. Its contests and con- 
fusion need no passages of Scripture history for 
their appreciation. 

And this tissue of bad taste, bad morality, and 
bad jogic, is printed by charilable subscriptions, 
and seattered through the land, to inflame the 
feelings of one section of the country against the 
other, apd to hasten on this fearful agitation, till 
the arbitrament of reason yields to that of force, 


} 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





pollution. But this appeal to the passions of the 
community is so preéminently mischievous and 
reckless in its professions, and so regardless of 
legitimate or patriotic results in its performance, 
that it has won for its author a distinction, or rather 
a notoriety, to which few will aspire, and which 
fewer still could attain. 
But, sir, to return to the objections to the union 
of these measures. , 
It is not to be disputed that, if convenience per- 
mitted, it would be better, in the usual course of 
legislation, that each question should be finally 
settled by itself. But that is impossible; and the 
union of subjects is therefore a mere matter of |e- 
gislative expediency. As to incongruity, about 
which we have heard so much, certainly that does 
not depend upon any want of natural connection 
between the obiects themselves; for an approptta- 
tion for an improvement at one end of the Union 
ought to derive no strength from an object of a 
similar kind at another. All this is a mere matter 
of expediency, appealing to the discretion of the 
bedy called to act upon the subject. As to te 
lish precedents, founded on the constitution 
of Parliament, and the various questions—some of 
form and some of substance, some of etiquette and 
some of power—arising bewween the hereditary 
and the elective branches of the legislature, = 
incident to a political s su sender: ye ing on tradi- 
tion, and eens serppubalt will, and to be found 
in commentaries, and not in a written constitu- 
tion, | remove them all from my path, without 
remark or inquiry. We «re just as much bound 
by their ceremonial observances, as we are by 
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= . ‘ | | 
their forms of proceeding, and | just as much | order and the adjusunent of this boundary are | But, sir, there is a still more serious objection to 
pound by those of France or Spain as by those || equally indispensable, and belong properly to the || this course, than the failure to recommend specific 
vi England. So far as regards the experience of || same bill.. All this would be the jess alarming, if || action to Congress. The recommendation is to do 
other legistative bodies, | am willing it should be || we could anticipate its termination within a short || nothing. If L read the Constitution rightly, the 
erred to by any gentleman who desires it, and ||period. But this we cannot do. When New || duty of the Executive is to communicate inforina- 
who thinks It may be useful in fortifying any posi- | Mexico may be in a conditiop to demand admis- | tion to Congress concerning the state of the Union, 
ion he may take, But I repudiate its objigation, || sion asa State of this Union, baffles human sa- || “and to recommend to their consideration such 
me whence it may. - 9% gacity to foretell, There are no indications of any || measures as he shall judge necessary and expe- 
| have already adverted to similar modes of pro- || immediate and considerable augmentation of its | dient.’’ 
weding in the history of our own legislation. But, || population by emigration. It may be years be- Instead of the recommendation we have received 
sir, if this were not so—if no procedure in the | fore she can become a member of our Confederacy, | being for the consideration of measures, it is that no 
course of our Government could be found bearing || and during this indefinite period—not this ** short || measures be considered or adopted on this subject 
ypon such a question as this, either directly onjn- | period,”’ as anticipated in the message—she is to || of territorial governments. ltadmitsthe power of 
duectly—what then? Are we so tied down Wot || be left in this critical and dangerous position, | Congress, but advises that this constitutional 
by principles, but by mere forms in our legislative || which is as sure to bring trouble to her, and to || power be left unexecuted. In what clause of the 
proceedings, that we must always do what has | Texas, and therefore to us, as natural events are || Constitution it is found, that the President has au- 
been done, and as it has been done, and nothing |) sure to follow their causes. And I repeat, why is |, thority to advise Congress not to execute one of 
else? As practical men, when a grave question || this? There should be some powerful motive— | its duties, when the occasion arises, | have been 
yrises, involving the most important consequence, || overwhelming, I may say—to justify us to the || utterly unable to discover. I neither see its exist- 
instead of following the course indicated by pass- || American people in this system of inaction, this || ence, nor foresee all its consequences. If one 
ing events, are we to pore over the statute book, | neglect of constitutional duties, fraught with evil || constitutional duty may be omitied, and that, too, 
and try to find some analogous case, not setiling || consequences, before we can expect to escape their |) with the express sanction of the Executive, who 
aprinciple, but touching a form, and then adapt || severe reprehension. Is there any such motive? || can tell how far this principle of legislative inac- 
our Measure, not to existing circumstances, but || The Administration has recommended that Con- | tion may go, and what other great interests of the 
to bygone transactions, surrendering our own || gress should not establish territorial governments || country may become the sport of chance, instead 
judgment to the mere authority of precedent? For | in New Mexico. This recommendation does not of being directed by wisdom and experience? Lit- 
myself, sir, | disclaim such a doctrine; and, as far || arise out of any doubts respecting the power of | tle is gained in the management of national affairs 
as my vote will go, I shall look at things as they || legislation; for that is expressly conceded in the || by yielding a great duty to the pressure of tempo- 
are, and judge for myself, what the true interes | President’s message of January 23, 1850; and we || rary circumstances. 1 shali not pursue this topic, 
of the country demands. To those who believe | are referred for its foundation to the clause of the || Sif, though it is fruitful in reflections, but will 
that California should be admitted, and that Con- || Constitution which authorizes Congress “‘ to make |, merely remark that the powers of the Government 
gress has power to establish territorial govern- | rules and regulations respecting the Terrirories || Were granted to meet the exigencies of the country, 
ments, and that constitutional powers should be || of the United States.”’ It is thus in the message, || 2nd to meet them in the mode provided in the Con- 
exercised, when the occasion arises, for which || but it is not thus in the Constitution. There it is || Stitution. To do nothing, when such exigencies 
they are provided, the union of these measures || ** power to dispose of and make all needful rules || arise, is neither to fulfill our own duties, nor to 
can present no practical difficulty—and to such I || and regulations respecting the territory or other | exercise a just forecast, whic his aware of impend- 
appeal; and among these is the Senator from Mis- || property of the United States’’—an important dif- | (ng difficuities, and seeks to obviate them by pru- 





cv 





souri, who fells us, that Californiaand New Mexi- || ference, when it is sought to deduce political power | dence and firmness. . 

coare equally suffering for want of our action. _|| over persons from the mere anthority to regulate || But for myself, sir, 1 do not see the difficulty 
As to my own views respecting the constitutional || territory (meaning land, agreeably to the decis- || Which the President apprehends. Under any an- 

power of Congress to establish territorial gov- || ion of the Supreme Court) or other property.” pect, a declaration saving all ulterior rights would 


eraments, | have once and again explained t em || Well, sir, the power being admitted, it is as prevent any conclusion being drawn adverse to 


to the Senate, and I shall not now renew the topic. || much the duty of Congress to exercise it, when Texas, from an act of legislation merely provi- 
| find this power only in the necessity of the case. || the proper occasion arises, as it is to exerciee any | ding a temporary government for a people just 
as justified by Mr. Madison, inyrespect to the old || other power. And what are the circumstances || Passing under the dominion of the United States. 
confederation, and in the “inevitable consequence” || which, in the opinion of the President, require | The President, however, recommends to us not'to 
of Judge Marshall, when deducing the necessity || Congress to abstain from the exercise of a consti-  ©S*4blish a territorial government in New Mexico, 
of government from the right of acquisition. ”| tutional duty? They are these: | beeause that measure, by including the district so 
When yielded to, it is yielded to from the urgency || « 4 claim has been advanced by the State of Texas to a | claimed would practically decide the question ad- 
of the occasion, and upon the responsibility to his || very large portion of the most populous district of the Ter- | Versely to the State of Texas, or by excluding it 
constituents of him, who thus finds himself in this || ritory,commonly designated by the name of New Mexico. | would decide it in her favor. Neither our action 
situation. To those who experience no difficulty || If the people of New Mexico had formed a plan of a State || nor inaction can affect the right of ‘Texas, practi- 


7 overnment for that Territory, as ceded by the treaty of || : BS ae 
as to the power of Congress, it appears to me | Guadalupe Hidalgo, and had been admitted by Congress as || Cally or speculatively. If, indeed, we acknowledge 


there must be other reasons than those connected || a State, our Constitution would have afforded the means of || her jurisdiction to the Rio Grande, there is, of 
with the objects themselves, which create the em- obtaining an adjustinent of the question of houndary with | course, an end to the question, as, being one of 
farassmeat. And what. are they, and how far || Testy Aluicial decision AY prevent, bayever,no Ju | the partiesy we have fll authority to recognize her 
do they involve the neglect of a constitutional || i: remains for Congress to devise some means for its adjust- || Clim. But even should we undertake, in the es- 
duty? As to the establishment of some kind of || menf. Meanwhile, 1 submit to Congress the question, || \ablishment of a territorial government, expressly 
government in the Territories, no man can call in | ae would he expedient, before ee fa pees, 1 to carry its boundaries across the Rio Grande, 
question its necessity; and it must originate, either || (he aistrict so claimed, would practically decide the ques. | HOW is it possible that such a step, taken by one of 
in the legislation of Congress, or in the voluntary || tion adversely to the State of Texas, or, excluding it, would || the parties, would “ decide the question adversely ”’ 
act of the people themselves. If Congress neglect || decide it in her favor. In my opinton,such a course would | to the other? We have just as much authority, 





its duty, the people must depend upon themselves, || "t be expedient,” &e. || by an act of Congress to decide a question between 
resorting to first principles for their justification. || Here it seems to,be assumed, that it is the duty || he United States and the British possessions, as 
But this is astate of things, which no wise Gov- | of Congress “to Jovian Sateen: :thanne Cor: ee ry * | we have between the United States and Texas. 


ernment should promote by its own inaction. It |! justment” of the line between Texas and New | . But, sir, there is a very obvious mode of avoid- 
puts to hazard the whole frame of society. The || Mexico, andtill that adjustment takes place, itis || "8 8"¥ Improper interference with the claims of 
validity of the system is called in question, and | recommended that no government be established, | /¢X#s, and that is the very mode provided in the 
the obligation of the laws disputed and denied. || Jest such an establishment should ‘ practically de- bill. It does not undertake to define her western 
It would be but a work of supererogation to point || cide the question” at issue. | boundary; by defining ¢he eastern boundary of 
out the evils of such a state of things, either with || Now, Mr. President, Congress is utterly pow- || New Mexico. It leaves that question for ami- 
respect,to domestic tranquillity or the legal rela- |) erless in this matter, except so far as it may make | cable adjustment, and, if that cannot be brought 
tions of a Territory, thus situated, with the States || or accept propositions for compromise between about, for such ulterior settlements as our Consti- 
of the Union. And more especially is all this to || Texas and the United States. tution provides. It therefore decides no claim 
be deprecated, when we look to the circumstan- The boundaries of Texas are just as much be- | @tersely or favorably, speculatively or practically. 
ces existing between Texas and New Mexico, || yond the reach of the National Legislature as are | But it wisely offers liberal terms to Texas, in the 
where a disputed boundary, and the claim by || the boundaries of Virginia, or of any other State || hope—a well-founded one, 1 trust—that these will 
Texas to extend her jurisdiction over three fourths || of the Union. An obligatory decision of such a || be accepted, and this controversy terminated with- 
of the newly-acquired population, cannet fail to || question can only be made, agreeably to the mes- | °Ut further difficulty. Should they not, reither 
lead to the most serious consequences. ~ || sage, by the Supreme Court, and then only when | pase can be injured by the establishment of these 

The last advices from that quarter are sufficient- || jt arises between two States, and not when it arises |) 0c8! temporary governments. ‘Texas will retin 
ly alarming to excite our apprehension, and to || between a State and the United States, acting for | °!! ber rights, and New Mexico will acquire no 
hasten our action. As to the respective rights in- || a Territory. In the latter case the parties are | "&W ones. The latter will possess legal instead of 
volved in this matier, I give no opinion at present. wholly independent of each other, and a compro- | doubtiul order, or actual disorder. How far it 





But we all know the violence to which these border || mise presents the only practicable means of ad- | shall extend isa question we cannot authoritatively 
contests give rise, pata garty clinging tenaciously || justment between them. No other mode of adjust- | settle; but, 60 far as it does go, it will be = great 
to its opinions, and ready, in the absence of any || ment can be devised; and it seems to me, that when | benefit, leaving to the parties all their just rights, 
other umpire, to resort to the umpirage of force. || the Executive presented the subject to Congress | thus removing the objection to action stated by 
Inaction on our part will produce action on theirs; || jt would have been better to recommend some such | the President, that such action would * practie 
and it is difficult to conceive a case, which ee of adjustment, rather than to leave the con- | one eas a question which we have no right 
urgently demand ro interposition of the i i ith- || © ba 

Greeti Geoeticeas Tie coublichonah of tage || Peiareen Piepenyand the eedatrysith- |)” Fic, sir; in thie brief examination of the objec- 
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tions of the Administration to the establishment of | if it succeeded, was apparent to every reflecting 


a government for New Mexico, what becomes of 
Utah, removed a thousand miles by any traveled 
route from the western boundary of Texas, as 
claimed by herself, and where there neither are 
now nor have been any Mexican laws to justify 
our inaction? These grounds of opposition to our 
legisiation are utterly inapplicable to that region, 
as is the reason given for reconciling us to sit still 
and to do nothing. 

There is no “ district so claimed” by Texas to 
be found there, and therefore no question of juris- 





| 





diction to be decided favorably or unfavorably by | 


our action. 


Nor do * the people of this Territory | 


still enjoy the benefit and protection of their muni- | 


cipal laws, recently derived from Mexico.” Nor 
have they “a military force stationed there to pro- 
tect them from the Indians,’’ which is one of the 
reasons ** especially’ urged in the message why 
‘** such a course (the establishment of a territorial 
government) would not be expedient.” 1 do not 
understand how, in a free country like this, the 
presence of an armed force should reconcile Con- 


gress to the omission of its constitutional duties, | 


or the people to the absence of legitimate govern- 
ment. 


sions, there it isthe duty of the Executive to afford 


W herever there is danger of Indian incur- | 


protection by an adequate force; but this duty is | 


wholly independent of the question of civil gov- 


ernment, and its performance affords no just com- | 


pensation for any neglect in the establishment of 
political institutions, 


But, though this objection to legislation is most || 


prominently stated in the President's California 
message, there is still another, which is also pre- 
sented, and which of course should meet with our 
consideration: 

“ Seeing then, (says the President,) that the question 
which now excite@such painful sensations in the country 
wil, in the end, certainly be settled by the_silent effect of 
causes independent of the action of Congress, [ again sub- 


mit to your wisdom the policy, recommended in my annual || 


inessage, Of awaiting the salutary operation of these causes, | 


believing we shalt thus avoid the creation of geographical 
parties, and secure the harmony of feeling, so necessary to 
the beneficial action of our political system.” 


In the annual message here referred to, the pol- 
icy of legislative inaction is recommended solely 
on the ground, that thereby, in consequence of the 
necessary action of the people themselves, govern- 
ments would be established, and * all causes of 
uneasiness avoided, and confidence and kind feel- 
ing preserved.’? The objection to legislation, 
founded on the Texian claim, which occupies so 
prominent a place in the second message, Is alto- 
gether unnoticed in the first. Why, | know not, 
for time had made it neither stronger nor clearer, 
nor better known. The policy of inaction seems 
to have been early determined upon, but the prin- 


cipal reason in its support to have come from after || 


reflection. 

Now, sir, I shall deal fairly with this subject. 
I repeat, that I do not eall,in question the motives 
of the Administration. Far from it. I feel the 
importance, the vital importance of this question, 
and certainly when the President’s annual mes- 
sage was prepared, its aspect was even more por- 
tentous than it is now. Ido not wonder there 
was a desire to avoid it, but I do wonder how it 


was expected it would be avoided by the neglect | 


of Congress to fulfill its legislative duties. There 
was but one way of calming the public agitation, 
and that was by ee governments, 
leaving to the people to be affected by them the 
right to manage their internal concerns in their 
own way. How could agitation be calmed, while 
the causes of dispute were in full operation >— 
while the territories are without governments, 
and the Wilmot proviso, like a threataning cloud, 
was hanging over the country? That calamitous 
and useless measure could only be finally stopped 
by the final action of Congress, exhausting its 
powers upon the whole su . Tillsuch action, 
all the elements of mischief would be in full oper- 
ation. 

But, sir, omitting all consideration of the pro- 
priety of neglecting a legislative duty, as a ques- 
tion of political ethics, sull the whole matter has 
undergone a material change since the policy of 
the Anesiniewnien was made known to the coun- 
try. At that time the result of an attempt to affix 
the Wilmot proviso to a bill establishing a territo- 
rial government was unknown, though the danger, 








| administer them. 
_ this topic here, nor to point out the difference be- 
| tween political institutions, which require officers 
'| legally appointed to give them effect, and civil 
| rights; the former, having felatign to appointment, 


| legislation the difficulties an 
| are sure to come, and of defining the relations be- 
| tween the Confederation and these new acquisi- 


| the subject of territorial governments. 
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man. Now,no uncertainty rests upon the subject. 
This source of uneasiness is removed from our 
councils. No Wilmot proviso can pass Congress. 
This can neither be disputed nor denied. What- 
ever else we may do, we shall not do that. A ter- 
ritorial governmentawithout the Wilmot proviso, 
is as harmless a measure as any other upon the 
statute book. That proviso is the true apple of 
discord, and, being rejected, ‘* confidence and kind 
feeling would be preserved,” and harmony and 
tranquillity restored to the country. It is not the 
passage of lawsestablishing territorial governments, 


which would keep alive the agitation, but their pas- | 


sege with a proviso, obnoxious to one half of the 
Confederacy. 
inactivity be continued as the policy of the Admin- 
istration, and supported as such in both Houses 
of Congress? The passage of the bill without this 
offensive restriction will produce no excitement in 
the South. We all know that. On the contrary, 


it will allay it, by removing a principal cause of | 


dissension. What, then, is the possible objection 


to our action? Let those who consider the Wil- | 


mot proviso constitutional and necessary, vote for 
it. But let it not be urged asa reason for not 
meeting the question, that its agitation is danger- 


ous. ‘That agitation has begun, has continued, | 


and will goon, till it yields to our final action 
Agitation, indeed ! 


reason for avoiding the only means of its termina- 


| tion, are among the very persons who are perpet- 
ually presentihg the whole subject to the community || 
Are these | 

exciting discussions to go on, and all the mischiéf || 
| done that we can do by inflaming the public mind, 


in the worst and most offensive form. 


and, when we approach a termination, are we 


to he told, Sit still, leave the territories without | 
governments, or otherwise you will agitate the | 


country ? 

No, sir, no; this course of adjustment is danger- 
ous only to those, whosoever or wheresoever they 
may be, who are unwilling to meet the question 


| by an open manly vote. That is the true and only 


danger. : ; 
Il must confess that I have listened with amaze- 


| ment to much that has been said upon this sub- 


ject, and if | know anything of the intelligence of 


the American people, the course of policy advo- | 


cated here is little likely to be made more accept- 
able by the alleged reasons which dictate it. 
The President considers in his message that 


| there is a legal existing governraent in New Mex- 


ico, which secures to the peorie “ the benefit and 


| protection of those municipal laws originally de- 
| rived from Mexico.”’ I am warranted in saying 


that the President so considers it, because laws 
cannot afford their ** benefit and protection’ un- 
less there is a legal and competent authority to 
I shall not stop to examine 


cease with the cession of the country; the latter 


remain till changed; ner to point out the duty, in 


any view of the subject, al rte by direct 
dissensions, which 


tions, left in such an embarrassing condition. But 
what I desire to remark is, the strange inconsist- 
ency of contending for the Wilmot proviso, and 
at the same time declaring that, with or without 
that proviso, Congress ought to pass no law upon 
For we 
have been distinctly told by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, [Mr. Smirn,] and we may well presume 
he speaks ex cathedra, that he should vote for the 
Wilmot proviso, and, whether that measure were 
adopted or not, he should then vote against the 
bill. Practically, he would help on the agitation 
to the last point, and then, when it might be ter- 
minated forever, he would turn round and stop all 
legislation, leaving the same battle to be fought 
again, with consequences still more disastrous, 
such as renewed agitation never fails to bring with 


t. 
Well, sir, why should the establishment of a 
legal government, leaving untouched the question 









Why, then, should the policy of 


Why, many of the very per- || 
sons through the country, who deprecate it as a || 


| stances, than this no measure—this ACQuiesce 
| in a military government, perfectly invatiq .° 
less, to use the words of the present Secreta; = 
| War, “it rests on the consent of the inhabit - 
under it,’’ and where all the officers are Bppointed 
j 
| 
| 
| 





— 


and the administration of public affairs direc J 
by a colonel of the army? No Wilmot proviso” 
that is, no prohibition by Congress agains: ¢) 
very—follows one case or the other; and | oe 
utterly unable to discover how leaving the peo le 
to be governed by the Mexican laws, with aij hs 
evils ofa military rule, and of doubtful obligation, 
can be any better, in the opinion of those who 
coggider the Wilmot proviso 80 important, than 
) theestablishment of a government, which leaves 
| the whole subject as it finds it, and does not un. 
|| dertake to touch the rights of the country in this 
|| respect. 
1 in connection with this branch of the subject, it 
| becomes necessary again to recur to the Presideni’s 
|| views of the condition of territories, left without 
governments instituted by Congress, and of the 
rights which belong to them. I have already re. 
ferred to the passage of the message touching these 
| subjects, but we have an authoritative exposition 
|| of them, entering more in detail into the whole 
|| matter. [tis found in the **Republic”’ of the 30;h 
| May, an official organ of the Administration. | 
| say an authoritative exposition of the views of the 
| President, not only because of the relations, which 
|| that paper bears to the Executive and the Cabinet, 
'| but because the editor, in the article referred to, 
|| introduces the name of the President, by his own 
| 





| 
| 





authority, when denying that any change had 
taken place in the views of the Administration 
upon this subject. I take it that no one who has 
| read this article will deny, that it has been care- 
|| fally prepared, and is intended to define the posi- 
tion of the Administration. Well, sir, what doc- 
trine does it hold on the subject of this territorial 
| right of action? Here is the genera! principle laid 
| down in its application to Utah: “ With regard to 
| * Utah, the people of that portion of the territory, 
| facquired from Mexico, have emigrated thither of 
| * their own volition, and now constitute an isolated 
| * people. They have adopted a provisional form of 
| * government, perhaps as well or better suited to 
| ‘their condition and wants than any Congress 
| © could devise for them. They are in the full en- 
|| *joyment of the great right of self-government.” 
|| And in the same number of the Republic is an 
article extracted from the New York Courier and 
| Enquirer, which contains the adhesion of that 
|| paper to the same principle, * that the proposition 
| § to allow the inhabitants of a community to form 
|| ‘such laws as they shalPsee fit, is neither novel 
| ‘nor startling to those who have faith in republi- 
| * can principles.” B 

| Now, sir, | have already expressed, and | again 
| renew, my full conviction of the truth of this doc- 
| trine. Its’ foundation lies deep in the rights of 
man. The exercise of this power of self-govern- 
ment, in the absence of any other government, is 
| 


not revolutionary, as it has been called, but strictly 
| conservative—eonservative of the existence of so- 
ciety, and of the relations with the parent country, 
| whose authority is not superseded, but supplied 
and acknowledged as soon as asserted. But this 
right of doing for themselves, what we ought to 
do for them, is no justification for the inaction of 
| Congress. We have heard this right of govern- 
ment disputed, here and elsewhere, and by some 
of the ablest men in the country. And to have 
| the validity of the laws called in question is one 
| of the gravest evils that can afflict a community. 
| And there will always be found those im the terri- 
| tories themselves who will do this, and thus dis- 
putes of the worst character will spring up. And 
‘the legal relations of communities, thus left to 
| themselves, with the States of the Union, present 
| uestions of the most embarrassiug nature. But 


| 


need not pursue this topic. To state the prop- 
a to _ it. si soins 
ell, sir, in the exercise of the powers of gov- 
ernment, thus necessarily adeuneely what muy @ 
legislature do, or rather what may it not do? It 
may pass any laws, not i by the Consti- 
tution, and not inconsistent with the relations, ex- 
isting between these territories and the Union. 


cae late all the domestic relations; the 
" ition of and wife, of parent and 


slavery, bea worse measure, under any circum || child, of guardian and ward, and indeed organize 
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ad control the whole legal institutions of the 
~ountty They can institute slavery, if the Con- 
«titution permits, and exclude it under similar cir- 


Debate on the Compromise Bill—Mr. Cass 


The Executive ‘‘ plan,”’ or the ‘course of poli- |) That admission depends both on the people there, 
_ and on Congress here. They have already refused 


cy,’’ to use the words of the Republic, contains, 
to “ask admission;”? but whether the extremity 


according to the exposition, three proposition: 
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No man can draw a line between 


qymstances. 1. ‘* Early admission into the Union as States.” | of their situation may not induce them to change 
the power to regulate the ee of master and || 9 « Non-intervention by Congress in respect ! this determination, and to assume a burden they 
servant, including the condition of slavery, and | to slavery.” | evidently desire to avoid, | have no means of 


the power to control the other domestic relations, | 3, ** Non-action by the same body in regard to || judging. But is there any certainty of a favora- 
sjess that line is found in the Constitution. Such | 


ul , F ‘ ‘the establishment of territorial governments,’ | ble action by Congress upon their application ror 
ig the state Of this question, with respect to the || while admitting that such governments are consti- | admission, should they make one immediately ? 
ower of territorial legislation over it, where the | tutional, and while feeling also their “ desirable- || As to their right, that is putexpressty in the treaty 
jegislatures are established by the people them- neas,’’ ad the President does, according to the || of cession upon the discretion of Congress; and, 
gives. And what would it be in the event of the | New York Courier and Enquirer, which I suppose || as all know who were in the Senate at the time, 
passage of this bill? bod : is here a soft word for necessity. the original provision respecting admission, which 
We have inserted a restrictive clause, forbidding This *‘ course of policy” is therefore confined || was imperative, was changed; and with the avowed 
ihe legislatures created by the bill from estabW8h- | to a single act, and to a Proposition not to do two object of enabling Congress to look at all the eir- 
ing oF prohibiting slavery. if this clause remains, || others, of which one is constitutional and “ desir- | cumstances of the people, both as to population 
the slatus quo of slavery remains with it, and ' able.’? And this is the whole recommendation; || and coniition, and to accommodate to these polit- 
the existing condition cannot be changed. This i and yet the encomiums upon it are as lofty, as i ical elements the period of their admission. We 
restriction Was carried by the votes of several // though it embraced some complex scheme, com- || have had some disclosures here upon this sul ject, 
members, who had already voted for the Wilmot prehending the great interests of the country, and || which [ must confess have rather surprised me, 
proviso, and upon the ground, that slavery, notex- || commending itself by its wisdom to the approba- || and yet made by gentlemen who have the best 
isting in these territories, It cannot go there, un- | tion of the whole community. means of information. It is said there are not 
jess the people, when they come to est blish their The Republic says: ‘It was at first hailed as a || more than five hundred Afmerican emigrants in 
State constitutions, should choose to introduce it. || plan of deliverence and safety by patriotic men of | New Mexico, with the exception of persons et- 
In this view the billwwill be more favorable to the || all parties;” and the distinguished representative | tached to the public service, nor more than sixty 
opinions of those who seek to exclude slavery by || from Massachusetts, to whose speech I have al- || thousand persons of all colors and castes; and of 
the action of the General Goverriment than the |, ready adverted, speaks even more enthusiastically, | those, that not more than one half are capable of 
existing state of things, which leaves to the peo- |! referring to ‘ the great beauty, the crowing grace |, exercising the privileges of self-government. Many 
le to introduce it at their pleasure, if not pre- |! of the President’s proposition,” which, he further || of the latter class, I understand, are intelligent, and 
vented by the Constitution. If the interdict upon || adds, “I believe to be a wise and patriotic plan, || fully prepared to take part in the administration of 
the power of the territorial legislatures shduld be || and ong which, whether it succeeds or fails, will || their public concerns. 
struck out, then the question would be left by the || have entitled the President to the unmingled re- || I have already adverted to the views of the mes- 
bill precisely where it now is, with powers tothe || spect and gratitude of the American people.” 1 | sage respecting the want of constitutional power 
legislatures established by it to change the law || have confined my references to the commendations || to adjust the boundary of Texas, without the con- 
upon this subject at their pleasure. And yet, the || bestowed upon the President’s plan to the two just || sent of that State, until the admission of a coter- 
Republic anticipates that the passage of this meas- || introduced, on account of the position of the journa! || minous State should give jurisdicti n to the Su- 
ure would give great dissatisfaction at the North, || in the one case, and of the high character of the || preme Court. We have heard this view disputed 
and one of the mostintelligent representatives from speaker in the other; but, if | were to extend them |, here by a gentleman [Mr. Wensrer) to whose 
New England, [Mr. Wiyturop,] a gentleman, || to the party papers of the day, they might be mul- || opinions upon constitutional law, the Senate, and, 
whom to know is to respect, partakes of this appre- tiplied indefinitely, and would exhibit a collection || indeed, the country, always look with greut 
hension, and €ven in a stronger degree, and ina || of panegyrics, rare even in this country, where, in || respect. He maintains, that the Supreme Gout 
speech in the Flouse a few days since expressed || ougpolitical contests, the disposition to approve or || hes jurisdiction over the subject, as a question b¢- 
his forebodings in gloomy terms, predicting that || censure is seldom indulged in moderation. tween the United States and one of the States of 
the organization of territorial governments, with- | My. President, in the consideration of any pro- | the Union. If this be so, still it might be years 
‘out any anti-slavery clause, would only transfer | ceeding or recommendation of the Executive, | before the controversy were adjusted, and in the 
‘the agitation and indignation to the other end of || while I discharge my duty with that freedom which |; mean time all the difficulties would go on augment- 
‘the Republic, and would tend freshly to inflamea || belongs to an American Senator, I trust I shall || ing. But assuming the doctrine of the message to 
‘spirit which we all deplore, and which southern || never lose sizht of that respect, which belongs to || be the true one, (and I do so because | desire to 
‘men especially cannot fail to desire to see forever || the Chief Magistrate of my country. While ex- || give the Administration the benefit of its own 
‘ extinguished.”” '| pressing my dissent from these propositions, and || views,) should we be called upon to decide the 
Now, sir, if this Union is destined to endure till || giving the reasons, which influence me, I feel that || question of the admission of New Mexico into 
itis dissolved by the citizens of New England, in || | keep within the limits of this reserve, when I say, || the Union to-morrow, we must either omit ail tye 
consequence of the passage of a law giving to the that such evlogiums, even when clothed in the |! population east of the Rio Grande in the estimate 
people of these new territories the unrestricted || beantiful diction, which always marks the literary | of the necessary number, or, if we include u, we 
right of self-government, it will live ** longer than || and forensic efforts of the distinguished gentleman | must dos because, in our opinion, they form part 
I have time to count its years;”’ live, indeed, till hu: |) feom Massachusetts, are not suited to the occasion, | of the new State; and thus we are brought directly 
man governments have fulfilled their functions, and || and excite a spirit of criticism, which would not || to the question of boundary, and, in fact, decuie 
are succeeded by that kingdom of peace, which is | otherwise be called into action. || it. What our decision is worth is another quaus- 
to come in His good time who has promised it. | Among the advantages of this plan, according to ‘tion. At any rate, we authorize the organization 
Mr. President, I estimate the intelligence and || the Republic, is its * finality,”’ and, by the by, I || of another State government within the limits 
patriotism of my native section of country ata far || am not responsible for the word. ‘It gives || claimed by a sovereign State of this Union. ‘That 
higher standard than this. Agitated and indignant, || finality,” says the official article, ‘*to this vexed || would be a dangerous step in the progress of this 
perhaps ready to rend ‘‘the Union assunder”— || question,’ &c. How this is done is not explained; || Government. 
for that is one of the alternatives held out by the || and, without explanation, I confess it is as difficult We are further told, that the population of New 
speaker with reference to the South, a feeling the || to read as any ridle of the olden or of the modern | Mexico, west of the Rio Grande, cannot exceed 
result of that spirit of agitation and indignation, || time. A great question of public policy, agitating || one third of the whole population—say twenty 
which is to find its abiding place in the North— || the Union to its centre, is to be finally and satis- || thousand—only one half of whom are represenied 
agitated and indignant, | say, on account of the | factorily disposed of by the refusal or neglect of i as being prepared to exercise the rights of self- 
passage of a law, which leaves the question of || Congress to legislate upon the subject. Why,.if || government; and thus, if a State government were 
slavery just as it found it, or in the event of chan- || you refuse to-day, what is to prevent a renewal of || now organized, it must commence its operations 
ging it at all, renders impossible its introduction by || the effurt to-morrow, and so on, from day to day, | with that number, unless we decide, that we will 
Fane into the territories, during the existence || to the end of the chapter? It is possible that even \} erect a State within the limits of Texas, as claimed 
of these temporary governments! And the very | the establishment of territorial governments, if 1 by herself, and without her consent. 
| 
| 





| 





community is to be thus agitated and excited, whose || without the Wilmot proviso, might not deter men || Now, sir, if these facts are so, the immediate 
representatives are anxious to leave these regions || of extreme views from again urging us to ingraft } 
just as they now are, with the consequences I 

ave stated! Well, sir, if this is not a tempest in 


admission of New Mexico into the Union, even if 

that restriction, by a subsequent act, upon the or- || the people desired it, would present a question of 

‘ ganic law, though | suppose not one man in Con- | much difficulty, or rather of no difficulty at all, for 

a teapot, so far as regards this ground of differ- || gress, and very few out of it, would ever dream, || it cowld not take place, with any just regard to the 

ence, | do not know where we shall find one. | that auch an effect could be successful. The gov- first principle of our Government. I say, if these 
} 





have become a law, the sun of New England will || tories, would not be disturbed by our action. But, 
shine upon as calm and tranquil, as 1 know it to || short of that, there is no place for peace to rest 
be as intelligent, and trust it will be as prosperous, || upon. of , the 
a community, as there is to be found upon the face | In the message we are told, that the existing |) has a right to say that the period of the subjection 
of the globe. They will be contented to let other |! state of things in New Mexico will continue only || of New Mexice to a military government will be 
people do as they have done themselves, manage | for “a short period,” which expectation is re- || ‘a short one’’ or a “ brief one,”’ or only ** for a 
theit. own affairs in their own a We are prone || peated by the speaker from Massachusetts, and | little while longer:’’ We are told by the Repub- 
in party questions to look through a peculiar me- | called ‘* a little while longer,” and by the Repub- | lic, that the President’s plan ‘ takes the subject of 
dium; a mediam Which distorts, while it magni-| lic, which promises it will be but for a “ brief ] slavery out of the political arena, and extinguishes 
fies, and thus alone can I account for this appre-|| space.”” Be it longer or shorier, its termination | it, as & political issue in the par: poluics of the 
hension, which will have lived its brief space a4 is only anticipated by the President when New | times,’ and by the Richmond Whig, in an article 


then pass away. Mexico shall ‘‘ ask for admission into the Union.’’ || introduced into the Republic, that “ the President 


: 


accuracy. At any rate, they wquid have to be 
cleared up and the difficulty removed, before any 


No, sir, no; the day after this bill is known to || ernment once committed to the people of the terri- || facts are so, for 1 am not responsible for their 
a action could take place. Who, then, 
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Debate on the Compromise Bill—Mr 





proposes to leave them as they are (that is, Utah || functions of governor in the manner and to the ex- 


| 
and New Mexico) until they ere prepared for ad- || tent, that they were formerly exercised by Mexi- | f 
mission as States, with the distinct understanding ’|| can governors, and who will also be in command || his countrymen, and the nat 


that Congress is to attempt no legislation with re- || of a sufficient military force to protect them,” &c. | 
spect to their domestic institutions.”” Indeed, and || And then comes the great compensation, which in | 
there is to be a distinct understanding, that Congress i its principle has always been the “‘crowning 
will not attempt even to legislate wpon the subject of || grace” of all arbitrary governments, to use a 
slavery! And this kind of secarity is a part of the || phrase I have already borrowed, that the ruler is a 
President’s plan! And who are to be the parties || wise man and a paternal one, which leads to the 
to this ** understanding,’’ Congress or the people? || consoling reflection that the people are better gov- || 
And what is to be the form of the arrangement? || erned by such a man than they could be by them- | 
But, sir, it would be idle to pursue such an in- || selves. ‘That any lieutenant-colonel can be 
quiry. The very proposition itself evinces an in- || found in the army of the United States less quali- 
attention to out national character and institutions, || fied for the discharge of such a trust, than any || 
which | am surprised to see exhibited by one jour- || Mexican that ever filled the office, is not at all || 
nal, and to find transferred to another, and espe- || probable.’ 
cially to an official one. The Whig evidently || And so, when a foreign people are attached to | 
saw, that, without this understanding, the Presi- || our Conferleracy, it is a great consolation to them 
dent’s plan wanted the very first element of suc- |! to be told, that they will have no worse military 


| 
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. Cass. 


| say@that no law could pass Congress « 


act, but not that we should not talk. He und , 
stands his own duty, as well as the character of 
, ature of their instity. 
tions too well to dothat. Still itis the introduction 


of this exciting topic, the talking about jt jy fi 
which he epprehends, and which he is desirous 12 
prevent. The Repulflic presents this branch of 
the subject, much more elaborately. It says a 
the President’s object in this recommendation ao 
‘6 to e ‘@ stop to all agitation, in Congress pr 
out of it, on the subject of the introduction of ih 
institution of slavery into that territory,” rr 
and_afier speaking of the danger of legislating, it 


ne 


7 ) / Without 
bringing up the Wilmot proviso, if, indeed, an 


such bill could pass without having that proviso 
incorporated into it. ‘The mere discussion of that 
question in Congress, and the necessity of hayins 
to vote upon it, were to Ue deprecated and avoides, 


cessful operation. It would have only the finality | government than they had before, and that our }| because such discussion and such a vote, even jf 


of to-day, and the arena would be “‘changed,”’ to || |ieutenant-colonels are as good as theirs—for a || 
be reoceupied to-morrow. This embarrassment, || « short period’’ or a long one. And this, too, is 
if it escaped the Cabinet, did not escape its friends; | urged as a reason for legislative inaction, not un- | 
but, while the evil was obvious, the remedy was |) der the pressure of the necessity of an immediate || 
difficult. ‘The true remedy would be to exhaust |; and temporary organization, but two years after | 
the functions of Congress by the establishment of || the acquisition, and is to continue no one knows |) 
territorial governments; but this was rejected by || how long. Well, sir, I shall argue no such prop- || 
the plan itself, and fam afraid there is no vis medi- || osition as this before the American people. If it || 
catriz to be found in political nature, or out of it, || is not condemned instinctively, they have sadly 
which will supply its place. || degenerated from the times of their fathers, and are 
Well, sir, during all this period, be it longer or || prepared to surrender the great principles: of the | 
shorter, the people of New Mexico are to be sub- || Revolution. The present lieutenant-colonel at || 
jected to a military government, in this time of || Santa Fé is no doubt a very good man and faith- 
profound peace, in this country, boasting it is the || ful officer. That was stated by the honorable 
freest in the world, and in this middle of the nine- || Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] in whom 
teenth century, boasting it is the most enlightened || we all have confidence, but it does not weigh as 
and intellectual in the whole history of man. || the small dust of the balance in this inquiry. 
And, to reconcile the country, and Congress, and | Iam dealing with human nature, not with per- | 
| 


the people thus ruled, to the exercise of military || sonal character; and though this officer may be a | 
power, we are told by the President that these || very good ruler, his successor, a second lieutenant 
people “ will have the benefit and protection of their || perhaps—for that depends, at least for atime, on 
municipal laws, originally derived from Mexico, | the accidents of the military service—may béa 
that they will have a military force to protect them || very bad one, The world has had its Neroes as | 
against the Indians,’’ (and against themselves, || well as its Trajans, and, unfortunately, the class of || 
too, perhaps, agreeably to a once favorite doctrine, | the former is much more numerous than thft of | 
that the people are their own worst enemies,) and || thelatter. ‘Oh, how wretched!’’ says the great 
** that they are better protected in their lives, and i| delineator of human character— 
liberties, and religion, than they ever were before || 
the treaty of cession.” i] 
The honorable Senstor from Missouri [Mr. || Experience may show, that the first variorum || 
Benton] expressed a very different opinion from || edition of Shakspeare for Santa Fé, should read: || 
the President on this subject. He told us that || “Oh, how wretched | 
New Mexico had suffered more under our domin- || Ts that poor man that hangs on colonel’s favors !”? | 
ion than it had ever suffered before during an equal || It is the object of all wise governments, by pro- 
period under the dominion of Spain or Mexico, || viding necessary securities, to render the adminis- || 
and certainly the information contained in the Cali- | tration of public affairs, as little dependent as || 
fornia documents corroborates this statement. In || possible upon individual discretion. There is | 
a letter from Mr. Calhoon, Indian agent, dated || many a government—paternal governments, | || 
October 1, 1849, he tells the Indian Department || think such are called—where the personal char- || 
that ** the wild Indians of this country have been | acter of the sovereign tempers the real despotism 
so much more successful in their robberies since || of the system. But who would be content with || 
General Kearn'y took possession of the country, || such a political organization, even for the shortest || 
When death or accident changes the || 


that they do not believe we have the power to || period? 
| ruler, and a new one succeeds, be he Emperor, or | 

i 

} 


*©Oh, how wretched | 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes? favors !°? | 


chastise them.” And in a letter of October 13, 
1849, he says: ** The Indians at Jemez with one || King, or Lieutenant Colonel, or Lieutenant—for 
voice renewed their complaints of gross wrongs, || great men die as well as small ones—what secu- 
to which they have been compelled to submit; and | rity is there, that he will belong to the class of 
they are such too as require immediate temedial || patriots, and not of tyrants? Human rights 
measures.” (| should have some surer foundation, than what || 

And it appears the evils they labor under do not | have not inaptly been termed the accidents of | 
result alone from Indian incursions. They extend || digestion, the personal temperament of the ruler. | 
to civil aggressions. ‘The frauds and imposi- | As to the entire invalidity of such a government, | 
tions,” says Mr. Cathoon in the same letter, ‘* of || wherever the Constitution of the United States | 
certain alcaides unknown to their laws ought not || extends, except so far as the voluntary act of the 


to be endured,’’ &c. ‘* Contributions upon their || people to be affected by it, in the absence of con- | 


the Wilmot proviso should be voted down, would 
in all probability, sow the seeds of agitation and 
excitement broadcast over the land.” 

Well, sir, the fear of the Wilmot proviso jg 
gone; it is among the things that have been. [o. 
ting, and discussion, and agitation, are now all that 
are left to be apprehended. As to voting, I leave 
the fear of it to those, if there are any, and I do not 


| believe there is one, who may yield to it, and the 


condemnation of their conduct to their constity- 
ents, which is sure te come. It is not such a mo- 
tive for avoiding legislation upon a grave sub- 
ject, as we should have expected to find in an 
official journal. At any rate, it is not applica- 
ble to the Senate, for we have all taken our po- 
sitions in the face of the country, nor do I believe 
it ever was applicable to the House of Represent- 
atives, as their position must be equally taken, 
and is perhaps taken at the very moment of this 


| debate. 


Now, sir, with respect to ‘* discussion ”’ and its 
consequence, * agitation,” which, agreeably to the 
President’s views, *‘ were to be deprecated and 
avoided,’’ did the Administration, did one man in 
this broad land suppose, that an Executive recom- 
mendation to Congress would banish this topic 
from the legislative councils of the country, and 


|| from the hearts and thoughts of the American 


peuple? He, who looks for such a result, has yet 
to learn the very first element of our national char- 
acter. Could the Cabinet have thought, that when 
the President said ‘* Peace, be still,” the sea of 
popular commotion would become calm, and that 
tranquillity would be restored to the political at- 
mosphere? No, sir, no; there is no prophet, 
true or false, in these days, to work such a mir- 
acle as that. The waves would subside at the 
voice of reason, but would rise siill higher at 
words of command. It is reflection, not author- 


|| ity, which in this country stills the tempest. 


The evil day is upon us. * Discussion ”’ has 
come, ** voting ” has come, and ‘* agitation’ has 
come with them. All the mischief, that has work 
to do, is doing its work.” Why not take the good 
with the evil? There can be no Wilmot proviso, 


| and no one cores to interfere with the claims 
| of Texas. 


| controversy, and thus banish its remembrance 


hen why not terminate this whole 


from our councils and country? I have listened 
to all that has been said; with an earnest desire 


| to do justice to the views of others, as well as 


to form my own. But I have yet to hear the 
first sound reason, why we should not adjust this 
whole dispute, as we may do, with as much cer- 
tainty as ease, by the admission of California, by 


jabor and property are frequently made by the law 
or jaws, which alcaldes and prefects manufacture 


gressional legislation, may give it toleration, [|| the establishment of territorial governments, and 
shall not waste the time of the Senate, nor my || by the adoption of the other means recommended 





te suit the oceasion.”? The powers here,” he || own, in considering.. We have not reached that || by the committee. That done, we should enter 


states elsewhere, “ have neither the authority nor 
means to reduce to order the chaotic mass in this 
territory,” &c.; sand he adds significantly that 
‘the truth ie relation to government affairs here 
is not understood at Washington.” 

But the blessings that New Mexico enjoys from 
a military government are more fully portrayed 


.in the commentary of the Républic, than in the 


President’s megsage, and it is Strut an- 
nounced, that “* we profess to be wholly at a loas 
to conjecture”? what great hardship there would 
be in leaving the people of New Mexico in this 
condition, * with a lieutenant-colonel in the army 
of the United States, who will exercise the civil 


. 


| 





point yet in the progress of our institutions. || again upon a glorious career, with none to trou- 
But, sir, the most extraordinary feature of the || ble us or to make us afraid. God grant, that the 
Executive recommendation is the effect it is to || denunciation contained in the command to the 
have er  aeasaey of the orang 1 abe 3 may not pr tg M td: gone aot seein 
e should abstain,”’ says the President, in || us, y ye not, A confederacy, to all them to 
| his annual message, ‘‘ from the introduction of | whom this people shall say, A confederacy; neither 
these exciting topics of a sectional character,” &c., || fear ye their fear, nor be afraid.”’ — 

' and with this view he recommends to Congress to || : 

| avoid all legislation over the territories. How Mr. DAYTON? said: bavail myself of the first 


abstaining from legislation is to insure abstaining || + Mr. Dayron deems it r to state that he has omitted 
from the introduction of this exciting topic, we are certain remarks, somewhat personal, oceurring in the be- 
not told, and as no mortal power could accom-| sinning of his speech, because he is informed that the par- 








. : : | ticular remark to which his more were a reply 
plish the latter, 1 shall not enter upon the inquiry. || jas tee speec 
The President recommends, that we should not ae a ar ee peng 
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opportunity presented since the report of the com- | 
mittee for the expression of my views upon the || 
veneral subject before the Senate. I regret the || 
jelay that has occurred since the report and the || 
eneech of the Senator from Kentucky; there would 
seem to have been wanting a proper promptitude || 
ypon the part of Senators concurring in the views || 
of the Executive in-coming up to its support; and || 
| have sometimes felt a sense of personal humilia- || 
tion that we have been so slow in the expression |! 
of cur views on the question. I purpose examin- 
ing not so much the recommendation of the Exec- 
ytive as the plan of the committee. In doing so, | 
| shall make no antagonism between them; and | 
shall place myself in no point of antagonism with 
the committee or with any member of the com- 
mittee, and least of all with its distinguished chair- | 
man. Sir, T have followed him at a distance too || 
long to desire or even to consent to a position of || 
personal antagonism now. When we saw the re- | 
sult of the action of the committee, a sense of gen- || 
eral surprise and disappointment was felt in this || 
Chamber as well as in the country at large. Here i] 
was a committee organized for harmony, got up | 
with a view to conciliation, and intended to reach || 
a united result. It was thus that the mind of the | 
country was to be affected by the moral force of a 
grand compromise. But, sir, when this report || 
comes in, we find that, instead of being the result || 
of a harmonious compromise, it is literally the off- | 
spring of confusion and the child of discord. The 
report was scarcely born before it was denounced | 
by many of its putative fathers. They seized upon | 
it, strangled it, and would have choked it dead in 
its cradle but for the indomitable energy of one || 
man, who seized it with one hand and defended it || 
against all ** comers’’ with the other. Although ] 
dissenting from his positions, it was a spectacle of | 
moral grandeur which'I could not but respect and 
admire. || 
But, sir, when the result of this committee’s 
consultation (with almost as many dissentients as | 
concurrents) became apparent, it required much 
confidence in the committee to still persist in its || 
own plan; and permit me to say, with great re- || 
spect, that it required still more confidence on the )| 
part of the chairman, under such disastrous cir- | 
cumstances, to say that he “had seen with pro- || 
found surprise and regret the persistance’’ (for so || 
he is compelled to regard the facts around us) “ of || 
the Chief Magistrate of the country in his own |, 
peculiar plan.’? Mr. President, I recollect that || 
during the last presidential canvass, a New York || 
politician, somewhat distinguished for piquant || 
sayings, (whose father was at that time an irregu- | 
lar Democratic or Free-Soil candidate,) expressed | 
his unbounded surprise that General Cass would 


| 
persist in running his name just to distract the | 
Democratic party. [Laughter.] Now, sir, with | 
all proper respect, it seems to me that, in view of || 
the action of this committee, and its utter want of | 
harmony, the surprise and regret referred to would 

naturally have been looked for in another quarter, +, 
and from an opposite direction. I think—and my | 
belief is that the great body of the Whigs of the | 
North, at least, will agree with me—that the con- | 
ciliation and effort at harmony referred to should 

have come from this end rather than from the other | 
end of the avenue. Why, sir, what have we seen ? | 











| measure. 


| own, and it must stand or fall, not by comparison 
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work up to it; and we are told, further, that unless 
we do so, nothing can be done—that the question 
is, the plan of this committee or nothing. Sir, if | 
that be so, | regret it deeply. If it so turn out, | 


of this attempt to accomplish more than the state || 
of the times and circumstances would permit. 

Mr. President, I desire now to make some re- 
marks upon the plan of the committee. I do not 
compare this plan with any other, because, -al- | 
though newspapers and speeches have designated 
one as the plan of the committee and the other as 
the plan of the Executive, the Executive itself || 
never assumed any such title for its recommenda. || 
tion. It did no more than recommend a single || 
It is indebted for its name to speech- || 
makers and journalists. It was no plan; it pro- || 
fessed to be no grand scheme for settling all the | 
ils which might possibly afflict the body politic; || 
it was the recommendation of a simple and a sin- 
gle measure. The Committee of Thirteen have 
brought forward a grand scheme, and insist on 
calling the President’s recommendation a scheme 
or plan like their own, and ask a comparison. 
They are not susceptible of comparison. The || 
President’s recommendation and the plan of the 


| committee go together, until the recommendation 


of the President stops. They are identical to a 
certain point; and if you take up the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Cray,] you will find it so avowed by him. He | 
Says that the Executive recommends the introduc- 
tion of California as a State, and so does the com- 
mittee. The Executive recommends non-interven- 
tion as to the subject of slavery, and so does the 
committee. They are, therefore, identical, in the 
view of the Senator, so far. From that point | 
forth, the plan of the committee is a plan of its 


with an opposite plan, but by its own single 


| merit. 


The Executive recommends the admission of 


| California as a State ; and the committee concur in | 


it, with certain other matters. Now, sir, upon 


| the point of preference between the two recom- 


mendations. The Executive recommends a sin- 
gle act, direct, plain, and straightforward. He 
says, if California deserves upon her own merits || 
to be admitted, admit her; if she do not, reject || 
her. That is the plain, direct, and straightforward 
method of legislation, divested of all extraneous, || 
outside influences. What does the committee do; 


| They recommend the admission of California, 


thereby admitting the Executive to be right; but, 
in addition, from motives of policy or political 
strategy, they recommend other matters, wholly 
extraneous to” the main proposition—other and 
weaker measures, to be carried along by this, the | 
stronger one. 1 submit, in the beginning, that the || 
recommendation of the Executive, thus far, is the || 
more -unexceptionable and proper course of legis- || 
lation ; that California alone is more correct than a | 
proposition which connects it with and overrides | 
it by other matters Then, sir, as to the Territo- 
ties. The Executive recommends non-interven- | 
tion upon the subject of slavery, and the commit- 
tee recommend non-intervention on the subject of || 
slavery. Both plans, as respects this exciting 
topic—which alone moves so deeply the public || 


After weeks of struggle, you have organized your || mind—are thus far identical ; they do nothing at i 
committee; they have gone into session—thirteen || all, (at least the report of the committee professes || 


learned doctors consulting over the body of our 
poor dying patient; and yet the thirteen have not 
united upon the mode of treating a solitary one of 
the five gaping wounds of which the patient is said 
to be dying. Seven isa majority of that committee. 
Why, sir, the President, with his six members of 
the cabinet, would have formed the majority, if 
they had been part of that committee; yet, under 
such circumstances, it is considered a matter of | 
surprise that there was not some intimation on the 
part of the Executive that he would abandon his 
own recommendation for that of the committee. 
The suggestions of the President, when made, 
were cerminly well received by the couritry at 
large. In the beginning, he proposed—what I 
understood the South had at first askednon-in- 
tervention; and then, air, when we come in, and, 
under the recommendation of the Executive, work 
up to that point—no interference in the territories 
at all—we find that the stake is pulled up and set 
down further on, and we are again required to 


! 
} 


to do nothing,) although some Senators suppose || 
an advantage is gained to the South by the exten- | 
sion of a territorial government there. When the | 
plans, therefore, commence to differ, they differ | 
not in relation to slavery—not in reference to the 
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| been there. 
| ern line of route, he saw but some ‘of the topmost 


| prophet; they 


| government at our hards! 
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by the Congress of the United States) fo the enjor ment of ail 
the rights of cilizens of the United States, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and in the mean time shall be aain- 
tained and protected in the free enjoymentof their liberty 


ef ep || and property, and secured in the free exercise of their re- 
|| shall ever believe that it is the unfortunate result || 


ligion, without restriction, ”’ 
That, sir, is the provision of the treaty. At the 


| proper time, to be judged of by the Congress of the 


United States, the inhabitants of these Territories 
are to be admitted to the privileges of citizens of 
the United States. Something is thus left to our 
discretion. In the mean time they are to be pro- 
tected. 

Now, sir, what is the condition of these Terri- 
tories? First, there is Utah. Where that is it is 
somewhat difficultto say. Itis, at all events, a cer- 
tain somewhere, known a few weeks since as Des- 
erect, lying between certain portions of the Rocky 
Mountains. Its southern boundary (which ts 
conterminous with another territory) has never 


| been seen, except with the ait I suppose of a tel- 


escope, and by one the only explorer that has ever 
And when he saw it, from his north- 


crests of the high mountains of the range. That 
is the assumed boundary fixed by the bill, conter- 
minious between this territory and the adjoining 
one. And, now, who are these persons, thus 


| reaching back their hands to the American govern- 


ment for the extension of its laws over them? 


|They are the self-expatriated followera of Joe 


Smith, the Mormon. They have buried their 
have abandoned. Nauvoo; they 
have gone voluntarily away, to relieve themselves 


| from the*wholesome restraint of our laws and for 
| the enjoyment of a special system of their own, 


And at last having squatted in the great basin of 
the Rocky Mountains, at least a thousand miles 
from everywhere, they turn round and demand 
Our sympathies are 
excited, and our patriotism is invoked to extend 
forthwith the benefit of our laws to this wandering 
tribe. Sir, if half that was said of them be true, 
unless their character has been bettered by their 


| residence in the Great Basin, they are.little calea- 


lated to do creditto the name of American citizens. 
We recollect the scenes which took place in 
Missouri and [linois, and unless their morals and 
manners have improved, (if what were then said 
of them be true,) so far from their needing protec- 


| tion against the Indians, the Indians may soon have 


better cause to demand protection against them; 
still protection against the Indians requires a mili- 
tary force only, and protection they should have. 
But, aside from this, the wantof a civil govern- 
ment cannot constitute a part of the five gaping 
wounds. Sir, this is no wound; it is hardly an 
outside excrescence. It may fester and burst, and 
fester and tarst again, and yet it can never affect 
or touch the health of the body politic. 

New Mexico is the other of these Territories. I 
do not pretend to know very much of the present 
condition of New Mexico. It is said that it is 
under a military government. This military gov- 


| ernment, I infer from what I see, is a government 


exerting its powers principally for the protection 


| of the inhabitants of the country against hostile 


Indians. I suppose that the laws, the magistrates, 


| the whole municipal regulations of that territory, 


remain now substantially as they were before 
the country was transferred to us. The inbabit- 
ants are the same, they live under the same sys- 
tem, and are protected in precisely the same way 
—not politically, but civilly and judicially, in all 
the property, business, and social relations of life. 
But then it has been said that the military gov- 
ernment which has Been placed over this territory 


matter about which the country is so deeply ex- | is derelict in its duty, and that when a Texan 


cited—but to matter about which the country || 


- ea | 
knows little, and the Breat majority care less, to | 


wit: the civil organiZation of these Territories | 
aside from slavery. The want ofa civil organiza-_ 





commissioner presents himself there, assuming to 
exercise jurisdiction, instead of discharging its 
duty it abandons the people. If this were so, it 
would not touch the question. But for what was 


tion of the Territories is not one of the five gaping | that military government, or rather this liewtenavt- 
wounds which ! -ve been so graphically described. || colonel, with a few troops, put there? It was, as 
It is said that it 1s our duty—that we are under | before said, to protect the inhabitants from vio- 
treaty obligations to provide the inhabitants of || lence, from Indian outrage, and for matters of that 
those Territories with governments. The ninth | kind. Ido not suppose that a milifary govern- 
section of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo pro- | ment has or ought to have anything to do with 
vides : the civil government of the Territory, and the 
« Mexicans who, in the Territories aforesaid, shall not | orders of the Executive seem so to indicate. 


e the Senne ohchions + pipe ae roomie, || When, therefore, the Texan commissioner, ove 
cata: 20 tovenren ere GEE Daotar can itteeet | solitary man, without a retinue even, and without 
Braves, and be admitted at the proper time (to be judged of | & musket, presented himself with a view to issuing 
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writs for an election for small county offices, what || the treaty obligation is, it cannot be done at all. | ing the Territories upon the General Governmen; 
’ 





was the lieutenant-colonel to do? To bring for-|| They say to us, What! New Mexico a State? | which owns them, and it is an obligation which 

ward a guard or present a platoon? Obviously | Why, it isa burlesque upon the solemn duty of || have no doubt, would be promptly met. But Ms i 
not, This single man was there to exercise some || making States. Mr. President, I do net look with || spect to Texas forbids the idea of an attempt b oa 
character of jurisdiction avout whieh | shall speak || much favor on it myself. | never had any great | at violence upon such a question—a mere came 
more fuliy directly, which if it were exercised || opinion of New Mexico, nor of its colors and || of civil right and civil jurisdiction—for the full on 
wrongfully would be void, and so declared by the | castes; but | believe that it has a population of |; tement of which the Constitution of the United 
courts. And how, pray, was this lieutenant- || more than fifty or sixty thousand, as is alleged. | States provides a fit and proper arbiter. I suppose 
colonel to interfere and bring his power to bear || My understanding has been that the population of || by a civil war, was meant something |i . 


ke the riot 
New Mexico, over and above the wild Indians, || which recently broke out in the streets of Santa 


for a civil purpose only? Why, I submit with || was from seven‘y to seventy-five thousand, of | Fé—fomented, as the newspapers say, b a Texan 
great deference that he should not have interfered; || which thé Pueblo Indians constituted about ten || soldier attached to that portion of the army sta- 
that he did right to leave the two claimants to set- || thousand only; but in this last { may be mistaken; | tioned there. This was promptly suppressed it 
tle the question of civil jurisdiction in the courts. || and the Indian agent, in his report, informs us that || seems, by our military force then apon the spot 
But had Texas thought proper to go there with an | there is no better population in New Mexico than || At all events, war cannot be made by one solitary 
armed force, for the purpose of taking military | these Pueblo or civilized Indians. And if this || man, some three handred miles, at least, from any 
possession of the country, expelling a judicial au- || population be not capable of self-government, what | one to support hisclaim. And that is exactly the 
} 


against this single individual, who was thus there || 


thority then there, she would doubtiess have been | do you propose by your territorial bill? Do you |! condition of things between New Mexico ani the 
otherwise met; she would then have been taught || not, by that, make them agents for their own gov- |; Texan commissioner at Santa Fé. This question 
that there was another power besides Texas, whose || ernment? It is true, you send out three or four || will ultimately be decided, I trust, by our judicial 
constitutional duty it was to protect New Mexico, || territorial officers; but the legislation of the coun- || tribunals. 
and that Texas, like every other State, has a com- try is still the work of the people. They will||) Mr, HOUSTON. Never! Never! 
mon arbiter, a common jodicial tribunal by which || legislate for themselves under your bill, just as|| Mr. DAYTON. Never? Sir, does the Sena. 
her civil rizhts are to be decided. But to the | they would legislate for themselves, provided they || tor from Texas say never? By what right, | ask? 
‘Texan commissioner, coming as he did,.one man, || were incorporated as a State of the Union. Still,| Is the State of Texas more than one of the sov- 
in the garb of peace, and upon a claim of civil || 1 do not wish to be understood as sayirg that, in|| ereign States of this Union? IL hold in my hand 
right, the lieutenant-colonel savs, in substance, I || the absence of any difficulties growing out of the || the Constitution of the United States, which says 
will have nothing to do with the question; I will | qvestion of slavery, | would prefer the present ad- | that not only upon all controversies between the 
not aid you, nor will T oppose you. mission of New Mexico asa State. I will not say || States, but ‘in all controversies to which the 
Sir, such is the condition of New Mexico. || so. But this difficulty meets us directly; we can- ] United States is a party, the Sapreme Court shail 
Now, under these circumstances, the plan of the |) not escape it—at least I see not how; and a State || have jurisdiction.”? And pray, sir, why may not 
commities recommends the establishment of a ter- || government, or no government, except that which | the Supreme Court as well settle the boundary of 
ritorial form of government. I do not mean to || they now have, is better than an attempt at a terri- |, Texasas the boundary between Massachusetts and 
say that there ought not to be a government for || torial government with the obstacle of the Wilmot || Rhode Island, and the boundary between Massa- 
thowe Territories; that, aside from the difficulties | proviso. || chusetts and Connecticut, and the boundary be- 
conneeted with its organization, it would not even But here all comparison (if comparison it may || tween New York and New Jersey, and the bound- 
be betier to give them a territorial government—I | be called) between the recommendation of the!) ary between Delaware and New Jersey, and the 
do net mean to say that. But the difficulty in the |) Executive and the plan of the committee ends at | houndary between halfa dozen other States of this 
way is that same Wilmot proviso which the Sen- || once. From this point the committee startsalone;| Union, involving as much in point of value and 
ator from Michigan chooses to consider as dead. | from this point none can say the plan of the com-| of interest as the boundary between Texas and 
Dead! How so, sir? Does he refer to the vote | mittee has a rival; its success or defeat, its glory or, New Mexico? Why isit that Texas alone can 
taken in the other House? If so, we know very || shame, is all its own. It comes announced as a | override the Constitution? The question of State 
well how and under what circumstances that vote || great pacificator, having healing in its influence, boundaries was one of those very questions for the 
was taken; that it wae no test of what that House | throwing oi! upon the troubled waters. Ay, sir, || settlement of which a supreme judiciary was pro- 
will do, when this question shall be presented upon | jt is not the first time that the performance has not | vided; and yet the Senator before me says never! 
a regular territorial bill, The Wilmot proviso |) came up to the promise; it is not the first time that || Sir, there is hardly an old State of the Union 
dead! Let me tell gentlemen that the thing is the play has not equaled the bill. This plan of | whose boundary has not at some time beenssetiled 
‘* seotched, not killed.” And even that much has || the committee, in its first step towards restoring | or questioned in this way. Why, then, I ask again, 
been done, not by their arguments, nor their re- || harmony and allaying excitement, leaves, they || with all respect to Texas, is it that that State 


ports, but it has been done by the Executive |) themselves say, the question of slavery in the Ter- || alone, almost the last of the sisterhood, is to ride 
recommendation to leave the subject alone, to ; 


ant bar ritories—the very seat of disorder and confusion— || rough-shod over the Constitution? Why not sub- 
stand clean of the Territories, where alone this || untouched behind it. Itadvances iftto the domain || mit to the common arbiter ? l 
so-called monster has its lurking place. But if || of discord for further conqnests in behalf of har- Mr. RUSK. I will answer the question. 
you go to rummage in its domicil, to disturb its 


mony, leaving the intrenched camp of its enemy}, Mr. HOUSTON. It can be answered at the 
inthe rear. My great objection to this scheme is, || proper time, when the Senator has got through. 

A : || that while it is called a compromise of all conflict-|| Mr. RUSK. I thought, perhaps, the Senator 
it is a grand mistake of the Senator from Mich- || ing questions, it, in fact, will finally settle little, || desired an answer now. ‘ ; 
igan and others to suppose that this thing is dead. || and compromise less; that it will not accomplish || Mr. DAYTON. Iecan anticipate the suggestion 
In assuming this, he deals in that branch of dia- || what it affects to accomplish; and that there is no || which the honorable Senator would make; and in 
lectios Known as petitio principii, or begging the || consideration adequate to the sacrifice the North is | the course of my remarks I may attempt to an- 
question. It is the very thing to be proved. And || called upon to make. || swer it. But I will proceed. in reference to the 
whatever may be the opinion or feeling in this || Now. permit me to approach the first question || point in hand. The Senator from Massachusetts, 
Chamber, when the trial comes in the other House | which the committee deals with on itsown plan;and | (Mr. Wesster,] as well.as the Senator from Geor- 
upon adirect territorial bill, you may judge of the || that is, the settlement of the boundary of Texas. || gia, [Mr. Berrten,} has already expressed the 
future from the past. The instructions of the || ‘There is much complaint now made that the plan | opinion that the Supreme Court bas jurisdiction of 
Legislatures of almost every free State indicate the || of the Executive administers no remedy for this | the question now, while New Mexico is yet a 
result in advance. Those instructions were not || evil. Why, what was the Executive to do? It|| territory; and in that opinion I concur, though 
that they should insist on territorial bills, but that, | called the attention of Congress to the settlement | without upon my part much examination. If this 
in the event of the passage of such, the ordinance | of this question. Was the Executive to run lines || be so, it is not even necessary to await the tardy 
of ’87 should be inserted as & part. This proviso |) —to make propositions? It could notdothat. It| action of New Mexico; the door is open; the test 
difficulty yet remains. It is that great stumbling- || did the little that it was necessary it should do, by | can be applied now; yet this plan of the committee 
block in the way of the formation of territorial || asking tKe attention of Congress to the subject. || proposes to pay millions for the claim or 
governments which has existed from the begin- || But now this matter of the boundary line of Texas | title of Texas to that part of New Mexico east of 
ning, and exists yet. Our treaty obligation was || has hecome important, as it is said; because, in|) the Rie Grande. Now, the wisdom of buying a 
to give the inhabitants of the Territories the entire || addition to other chances, its settlement will avert |, litigated title always depends much upon your 
benefit, at a proper time, of tre institutions of the || a civil war. Sir, this was a startling announce- | estimate of its strength. J beg, therefore, to look 
country—io give them all their rights as American ment, a sad addition to all the other evils which | a litle into.this question of the Texan title. Our 
citizens, The President, in expressing his wil- || seem to cluster around ug, The country, I take || friends from Texas, I observe, are warm on 
lingness_ that New Mexico shall speedily be-| jt, was scarcely prepared f@r so unexpected and | this question, They get-excited, and can hardly 
come a State, has even gone further in discharge || startling a development. A civil war! It is see how any person can honestly differ with them. 
of these obligations than a territorial bill would | very important, if correct in point of fact, and it || They think that were it.not for this question of 
ge. He has not meted out to them those righis in | will serve much to enhance in the public eye the | free soil, no man would have any doubt about the 
the narvow, contracted, and stinted form of a ter- | value of this grand scheme of compromise. On || Texan title. It is needless to argue in that way, 
ritorial government, but concedes to them, so far | what facts does it assume that a civil war will be || because we may answer, that were it not for their 
as his willingness goes, the full enjoyment and | averted? | cannot presume that Texas—one of | slave prepossessions, no man could doubt the title 
communionship of American citizens, It is idle, || the law-loving States of this Union—will attempt | of New Mexico to her soil; and when we have 
therefore, to say that he bas shrunk from the || for one moment to enforce a doubtful claim of ju- || thus recriminated, the argument is balanced, and 
treaty obligations. ‘ : | risdiction by arms. If she do so, however brave || neither has advanced a step. I suppose that the 

Dat, sir, t appears, unfortunately, in this case, || her citizens, (and we needed not the intimation of judgments of all are liable to be operated upon in- 
as in others, that theré are. pe:sons so fastidious, || her Senator to know that,) I take it for granted || diréctly, even with the best possible intentions; 
80 sensitive, that unless the thing be done in their || she will “find a lion in her path,”” and permit me to say to the Senators from Texas 


own way, and according totheit own view of what || The Constitution devolves the duty of protect- || that they are in an especial degree liable to these 


domain, gentlemen will see if they do not stir up | 
this thing to life and full action again. 
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indirect influences ; for, in addition to the general 
stion of slavery, they represent the very State 


caiming title; they are parties to the record. | 


cheerfully that the honorable Senator, [Mr. Rusx,] | 
in the speech which he delivered the other day, 
made the best use of the scanty materials on which | 
the title of Texas is founded. 

But, sir, that title to New Mexico is bad; it is | 
ynsustained by any principle which can apply to | 
such a question. It is just one of those cases | 


and I should be asked by a client in behalf of | 


New Mexico what he should do, | would say to | 
him, the thing is yours—pay so much only as the 
expense and vexation ofa lawsuit would be worth; | 
to seek for another title is literally to abandon the | 
substance and look for the shadow. 

But to the title. How has Texas herself re- | 


garded it? Has she in her sovereign capacity || 


claimed or disclaimed it? According to my under- 
standigg of the past history of her legislation, she | 
herself has utterly disclaimed all title to New Mex- 
ico. |am not now speaking of the Lower Rio 
Grande. 
the Senate to alittle historical or politica] detail. 
Texas, in the year 1836, became an independent | 
State. At that ime she passed laws to organize 
her counties; others to establish her judicial dis- 
uricts; others to apportion representatives in her 
Congress to all parts of the State; but neither | 
counties, nor districts, nor representatives, did she 
give to New Mexico, though that population, if 
owned by Texas, was greater at that time than 
the population of ‘Texas herself. So far as | can 
ascertain, she never in any of her laws came with- 
in hundreds of miles of the New Mexican line. 
Atthat time, too, (1836,) she had her treaty with 
Santa Anna, and had defined the Rio Grande as 
her boundary. Things continued thus down to 
the resolutions for annexation in 1845, with much 
intervening legislation of like character, but with- 
out the slightest reference to New Mexico. 


for the transfer of the entire allegiance of the peo- 
ple, and actually sunk the sovereignty of the 


country of Texas, and every part of it; and yet in | 


that convention of Texas which accepted the 


terms of annexation, no man from New Mexico | 
was found; no man of New Mexico was in- || 


vited; no man within hundreds of miles of 
New Mexico held a seat. Let us follow this on. 
After annexation, Texas was safe; then she was 


one of the sisterhood; her independence was fixed. | 


Her legislative assembly met in the year 1846, 
and now, being one of the sovereign States of this 
Confederacy, she again looks over her lines of 
boundary. . She almost commenced anew, and 
perfected her system of internal organization. Her 
laws of that year are most important as indicating 
the extent, the full extent, of her claimed jurisdic- 
tion. I hold those lawa of that year in my hand. 
The very first act she passed after annexation with 
this Government was to provide (28th February, 
1846) for the election of representatives to the 
Congress of the United States. For this purpose, 
she divided the State into congressional districts; 
but she takes no notice of any claim for represent- 
ation upon the part of New Mexico. Then, 
again, a little farther on, (April 11, 1846,) she es- 
tablished ** judicial districts of the district courts” 
for the State; but she did not go within a long 
way of New Mexico. Then, again, on the same 
day, she passed ‘‘ an act for the enumeration of 
the inhabitants of the State of Texas.’”’ The Sen- 
ator from Texas can say if any New Mexican was 
ever counted in that enumeration. 


; aoa 
trust, therefore, they will extend a little charity | 
when we perchance differ in judgment. 1 admit || 


i 
|| idle to talk of what was thought by this man or 
i 


I now beg leave to call the attention of || 


This || 


annexation was,'as we all know, in effect, atreaty | 


Again, she || of the whole. 
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| States of this Union, and was perfectly safe to 
| claim all her rightful jurisdiction. Sir, her Legis- 
| lature made no claim. And permit me here to say 
that this was the or way in which she, as a 
sovereign Power, could claim jurisdiction. It is 


that, or what was said in the street. Her laws 
are the exponents of her intention. This, then, 
was the situation of things in 1846, and in that 
way they went on from 1846 to 1850. Congress 
met the first Monday of December last, and it was 


‘ | soon mooted about that there was to be a scheme 
where, if the question were between man and man, | 


| of compromise, by which all things were to be 
settled, and among other things the boundary of 
Texas. It was discussed in the press, it was talked 
of in private and political circles; and now, in the 
very midst of these things, when the question was 
whether Congress did not intend to settle all these 
questions, Texas stepped forward, and, by a short 
act of legislation, claimed jurisdiction over all New 
Mexico east of the Rio Grande. 1 call attention 
to that act. I hold in my hands the acts of the 
Legislature of Texas for the year 1850. On the 
4th of January last an act was passed entitled ** An 
act to provide for the civil organization of the coun- 
ties of Presidio E! Paso, Worth, and Santa F¢é.’’ 


The substance is found in the first section, which 


is as follows: 


“* Be it enacted, §c., That the governor shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate appoint, 
one commissioner, Whose duty it shall be to organize the 
counties of Presidio Ei Paso, Worth, and Santa Fé.” 


this one commissioner lay off said counties into 
convenient districts and election precincts, and or- 
der an election for the county officers, who are to 
hold until the next regular county election. You 
observe that Texas could not wait even until her 
next regular election ! 

Mr. RUSK. 
will state that by previous legislation, | think in 
| the year 1848 or 1849, Santa Fé was created a ju- 
| dicial district, and the judge sent out. 

Mr. DAYTON. 1 have looked with some care 
through the statutes of Texas, and | found no such 
act; but, presuming the law must have escaped my 
attention, may | now be permitted to ask the Sen- 
ator from Texas whether any court was ever held 
| by that judve in Santa Fé? 

Mr. RUSK. I believe not. 
Mr. DAYTON. Then 
much; it was no court, and the inference, from 
| the appointment of a judge, is more than counter- 
| balanced by the fact that he never even assumed 
to act. | have the records before me. New 
Mexico has never before been organized by Texas 
into counties, nor formed into judicial districts. 
| Nothing was done upon these subjects until it was 
| agitated here in Congress, and then, pending the 
discussion here, the ‘exans sent a commissioner 

| off some three or four hundred miles to organize 
forthwith four new counties. If these were in- 
tended as a real thing, and not for effect, | find 


of this same session. In an act apportioning the 


Senators and Representatives among the coun- 


1 
| 

} ties of the State—the entire State is divided into 
| 


twenty-six senatorial districis—they put these 
four new counties, being all that vast section of 
| country commencing sixty miles below El Paso 
and embracing all New Mexico, with a popula- 


| 


| tion equal, | suppose, to nearly one half of the | 


present population of Texas, into one senatorial 


district. They allow them one twenty-sixth of 


| the representation in the Senate of Texas, and in || 


the house they allow two representatives out of 
| sixty-nine, being one thirty-fourth and a half part 
If this be intended for a real thing, 


proceeds to further organize the counties of the || a permanent matter in the organization of their 
State, and she established at that one session thir- || Legislature, it iscertainly a somewhat scanty allow- 


ty-one new ones, through all her jurisdiction; but 
she did not approach within a long way of New 


‘| ance of the right of representation to those citizens of 


|| Texas who inhabit the large province of New Mex- 
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The second section then provides, in brief, that | 


If the Senator will allow me, I | 


it does not amount to 


this somewhat singular fact in a subsequent act || 


Mexico. She then passed her acts for the taxa- || ico, and down to sixty miles south of El Paso. 
tion of estates, real and personal, of residents and || Mr. President, | do not apprehend that the 
non-residents; and the Senators from Texas can | course of Texas herself, in her legislative history, 
say if a cent of property, real or personal, was || is such as to show that she herself at any past 
ever taxed in New Mexico. Yet this is the first | time claimed jurisdiction over this country. She 
attribute of sovereignty; and if the right existed, has left her title unasserted for fourteen years, 
it is the first that Texas would have exercised and. and up to the point of time when it was doubtful 
the last she would have yielded. ‘| if her claim would not be satisfied; and then she 
This was the state of things the year after the 
treaty of annexation, when Texas was one of the || sioner. 





hurries her legislation, and sends off a commis-.| the treaty with Santa Anna. 
And, now, upon what are we told | Hidalgo upon which we base our claim. 


8i3 


eect a Raeetetechinctlleptnanctsadnneeeetacemecneenaaedea na eee 


Senate. 


— 


that her title depends? In the able speech of the 
Senator from Texas, to which [ have referred 
before, we aré told that that title depends, first, 
upon the sword, which unsettles all boundaries, 
and that it consists of two parts: 1. Title by 
revolt. 2. Title by “treaty. This, in common 
parlance, would be title, first, by conquest and 
possession; second, by deed. A 
_ Now, what was the title of Texas, acquired by 
revolt or revolution? Why, the very words re- 
volt, revolution, ex vi termini, confine the title to that 
country which revolted and was revolutionized. 
New Mexico was not within three hundred miles 
of the settled portion of that country which was 
revolutionized, and had nothing to do with it. 
Texas cannot claim New Mexico, then, by revolt 
or revolution. The government of the State of 
Texas having revolutionized, and having sustained 
itsel®, she is entitled to the extent of her ancient 
acknowledged boundary; just in the seme way as 
an individual, who happening to be in possession 
of a mansion-house, with a farm, where the limes 
are clearly marked, shall be considered as legally 
possessed to the extent of the known boundary. 
Thus Texas or her government may be considered 
legally possessed by conquest and occupancy to 
the extent of her known boundary, but no further. 
But, before | pass on, let me say here, that Ido 
not mean te contest the title of ‘Texas to that part 
of the country between the Nueces and the Lower 
Rio Grande, up even to her old northern line, 
which was much below E! Paso. Although, npon 
strict principles of national law, she would net, in 


| my judgment, be entitled to it, yet, in reference to 


the lower part of that country, at least, there was 
a quasi, a mixed possession; and the United States 
has committed itself by its acknowledgments in 
behalf of Texas too far now to contest its claim. 
But it seems to me that the United States has a 
thousand-fold better title. to the Lower Rio Grande 
than Texas has to New Mexico. Texas says that 
her title consists not of revolt only, but that she 
has also a paper title. 

Now, sir, what is this paper title of Texas? fk 
consists of a treaty with Senta Anna in 1836, and 
| the act of the Texan Congress defining her own 
boundary, passed in December of the same yeur, 
and the subsequent treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
in 1848. I have already had occesion to aay that 
the treaty with Santa Anna (so called for brevjiy, 
although it purports to be a mere article of agree 
ment) never has been enforced. The Senator from 
Texas says that it must be recollected that the 
government was at that time a military despotiam; 
but the treaty on its face shows that it was not a 
military despotism, and that the Texans themselves 
treated with it as a government of such powers as 
ourown. The tenth article of that treaty is a 
stipulation on the part of Santa Anna and some of 
his officers that, on their parol of honor, they 
would pledge themselves to exert their be«t influ- 
erce to have the treaty ratified by Mexico; and, 
in the event of its not. being ratified, they pledged 
themselves not to take up arms against Texas. 
The treaty shows upon its face that this negotia- 
tion on the part of Texas was made with officers 
who had no power to form a treaty, and who 
| merely gave a pledge to exercise the r influence to 

have the treaty ratified. 

Mr. RUSK. One word in explanation. The 
cause of the insertion of that article in the treaty 
was this: Santa Anna was at the head of the mili- 
tary despotism of Mexico, and at the head of the 
army. Immediately after he was taken prisoner, 
it was believed that the goyernment would be 
revolutionized at home, as Santa Anna overthrew 
the constitution of 1824, which created a fecerative 
system of sovereign States, and turned them into 
| mere departments, subject to a great central gov- 
ernment in the city of Mexico. He had to do 
this by force of arms. One State particularly, 
| Zacatecas, made a desperate resistance, and never 

would have been conquered, in my opinion, had not 
| some of the officers in comraand of the Zacatecans 
| beenpribed. The government of Texas thought 

that probably the government of 1824 would he 
| restored on the capture of Santa Anna. If it 
| would not be trespassing too much upon the 
courtesy of the honorable Senator, | would say 
that | have never bottomed the utile of Texas on 
It is the treaty of 
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I will come down to Hidalgo || Maillard’s History of Texas, published in 1842, | subordinate State, and she can ask not 





ne ene 


Maillard’s History | 1 hing at th, 
ina moment. 1 do not mean to overlook that, in || in which it is said, among other things, on this | hands of ‘Texas for the exercise of that ac: ne 


the regular tracing out of this Texan title. 1 can- || subject— 


20th of May annulling all stipulations entered into by Santa 
Anna while a prisoner,” &e. 


. i . 
not argue the whole question at once, and the | “The Mexican government had passed a decree on the |, boundaries of the country goes, 


Senator's speech 1 found based the Texan claim | 


on this treaty with Santa Anna, which he copied || , 
ee y on P || _ This shows that the government of Mexico not 


i was saying, sir, (and I do not see that the ex- || only never recognized the binding obligation of 
5? ’ ie | 


planation of the honorable Senator at all alters the || iis wweaty, bist Uaat ane, ny express decree, all- 
nature of the case,) that this treaty of 1846 was a 
more ancl of agreomentbetwean criinoficer | (renty; oy what ak? ae 
ment, with whom the treaty was made, knew that || . aoe eed of this ar ae te 5 ae 
those officers had no authority to make a treaty. | 1848 Wa ea gin Mt a Ges treat * o We 
It further appears, from the eleventh article of that h ied eal m ake deal oe this . la he er 
treaty, that after Santa Anna was dismissed, the |} 8 P 


| ment, by some act of her own, recognized this 


| of this discussion. ‘The Senator from Texas has || 
other Mexican officers were to be holden aa hos- 


| frequently referred to it. He says that this Gov- 


| nulled it; and yet it is pretended that that govern- || 


tages until it was seen whether or not the treaty 
would be conourred in by Mexico. ft .8 perfectly 
obvious, therefore, on the face of this agreement, 
that no tive can take its origin there. The case 


now is just this, and nothing more: The Texan | 
government, by an act passed in December, 1836, | 


claimed New Mexicc, (then in the actual adverse 
possession of another power,) and up to the 42d 


deg. north, the lautude of Boston, though no Tex- | 
an had ever been within ore thousand miles of 
that line. This ia the basis of her claim, if she | 


has auy. Now, suppose that South Carolina, or, 
not to be invidious, Virginia, should revolt for 
some couse or other, from the Federal Government, 
and should sustain herself or themselves by force 
ef arms, and should take prisoner our command- 


ing general, and he should think proper.to enter | 


into an agreement with them, acknowledging their 
independence, and running the lines of South 
Carolina up around North Carolina; or, if it were 
Virginia, running her liné up around Onio and 
Pennsylvania, and that he should pledge himself 
to use his best efforts to get such a treaty ratified: 


would sach a treaty be considered by us as any- | 


thing but a mockery? Yet it would be worth 
exactly as much as the basis of this claim of 
Texas to the province of New Mexico. The dif- 


ferent provinces of the Mexican republic stood in | 


relation to their central government as the States 
of this Confederacy stand to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and it was the Central Government, and the 
Central Government only, that could agree to any 
transfer of these Territories, and the treaty so shows 
upon its face. This treaty, therefore, may be 
considered out of the way, as operating to convey 
title; and if so, the act of Texas defining her 
boundary, which was based on it, and it only, 
amounts to nothing. 


But it is said that the government of New Mex- 


ico itself recognized the binding force of this treaty, | 


and the Senator from Texas, in proof of this, 
gives the letter of the Mexican Secretary of War, 
the only evidence given to support that position. 
Why, Mr. President, this letter was before the 
date of the treaty; it was to General Filisola, 


second in command, and in-reference altogether to | 


other objects. He writes thus to General Fili- 
pola: ; 


* His exceltency the President pro tem. counts upon your 
excellency’s directing all his efforts to saving the remuinder of 
the army, by concentrating it, so as to render it more respeci- 
able, placing it in a convenient place for receiving provis- 
ions, for whreh the most efficacious measures are adopted, 
The preservalion of Bexar is of absolute necessity, in order 
that the government, according to circumstances, may act as 
they see fii.” 


He is told to save the army, not by a treaty, 
but ** by concentrating it;’’ not to transfer all the 


country east of the Rio Grande, but that “ the | 


preservation of Bexar” is of absolute necessity. 
Bexar ia not only on the east side of the Rio 
Grande, but, if I recollect aright, it is on the easi- 
ern side of the Nueces, perhaps sixty or seventy 
miles from the Rio Grande; and yet this letter of 
the Mexican Secretary of War is produced, and 
the only paper that is produced, to show the re- 
cognition of thistreaty. lt was written before the 


| ernment entered into a treaty with Mexico to set- || 


tle the line of boundary between the two coun- 
tries, and that, connected with that treaty, there 


was a map which laid down all New Mexico as | 


act of soy. 
510n of the 
she wes not ac. 
ing as the agent of the government of Texas; ang 


_ when you say she was, you the entir 
|| tion. ou take it for granted thes the boundaly 
| ‘Texas was the iine of the Rio Grande to the 434 
|| degree north latitude, You assume that to be ee 
| which is the very point to be proved; and then 
|| you say that the Government of the United Siates 
| acted as the agent of Texas in repelling Mexico 

and settling the boundary. Why, that is tie yer 
| question in issue. You prove the fact by astun. 
| ing its truth! No, sir, that cannot be. The Uniied 
|, States, if acting as the trustee, could not, as you 
|| Say, Speculate in the trust; but that is no reasoy 
why the trustee could not buy or conquer adjoin. 
| ing property; and that is exactly the condition of 
| things in regard to this matter. 

But the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Berrien] 


ereignty. But, so far as the exten 


i} 
it 


i 


| thinks this is the same as the case of the North. 
eastern boundary. tie thinks the cases age anal. 
ogous, and that Texas should have the lands fail. 
ing within her boundary, as Maine had that smaji 
patch of the land of Great Britain falling within 
hers. With great respect, | conceive that there 
is no just analogy. ‘lhe boundaries of the ancient 
colony of Massachusetts, including Maine, were 


lying to the west of the Rio Grande, and that we |, 
‘| are bound, therefore, by that map. If I might be |! 
| permitted to use a professional term, I would say || 
| of that map, that it was ‘‘res inter alios acta.” 
i] 
| 


' 


| it was used between Mexico and the United States, 
4 and for an entirely different purpose than to spe- 
| cify the bounds of the States east of the Rio 
|| Grande. The United States was negotiating with 


ot ; geet 5 originally specified in her charter, and finally set- 
| Mexico in reference to their line of future bound- |} ted by the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 


ary. The object for which the map was used and || 1783," Subsequent to that treaty of peace, there 
| attached to the treaty, was to designate the west- || had not been a war, or conquest, or purchase of 
ern boundary of New Mexico, which western || any additional territory; there had been nothing 
boundary was to become the line of demarcation || done, either by this Government or by the Gov. 
| between the two countries. For the purpose, |, ernment of Great Britain, to change the status in 
|| therefore, for which the map was used, it was | quo; things remained just as they were at the 
|| binding, but it was binding for no other purpose. || peace in 1783. But that was not the condition of 
'| | will now call the attention of the Senate, and of || things between this country and Mexico. After 
| the Senators from Texas, to a fact connected with || the annexation of Texas, there had been a war, 
_ this treaty map, It is perfectly evident that the || and Mexico had been driven beyond the border; 
‘| Map was not referred to for any such purpose as || we likewise paid eighteen millions and took pos- 
|| claimed by the Senators from ‘Texas. Let us see |! gegsion of a large portion of her adjoining territory; 
what the treaty itself says on this point in de- || the whole condition of parties had changed. 
| scribing the map. Article 5 says, among other || But, again, the analogy fails in this: In the ne- 
| a southern and western limits of New Mexico, men gotiation pelannen ee meee Antmnend Gren 
|| tioned in this article, are those laid down in the inap enti- | Britain, with reference to the Northeastern bound- 
|| ed * Map of the United Mexican States, as organized and || ary, Maine and Massachusetts were sub-parties 
|| defined by various - of a ona. oi seies a | by their commissioners, and the decumenis ac- 
| ont Pentiened at Rew ‘York, in 1847, by J. Disturnell.? || COMPRES that acgoualion show the understand- 
'| Of which map a copy is added to this treaty, bearing the || Ng between those States and this Government, 
|| signatures and seals of the undersigned pienipotentiaries.” || that the land which was within the line of bound- 
| It was **the southern and western limits of | ary fixed should be the territory of the States 
| New Mexico” only it was intended to describe. || within which the land fell. ‘That was by under- 
|| It could refer to nothing else, and on its face shows || standing or agreement between the parties, not by 
| that it would have been absolutely false had it re- || any principle entitling them to it. ‘There is, there- 
| ferred to the eastern boundary of New Mexico at || fore, in my judgment, no analogy whatever be- 
|| all; for it declares the map is according to the , tween the cases. But, again, my friend from 
| various acts of the Mexican Congress and the || Texas has asked, where is the title of the United 
|| best authorities. ‘There is not and never was an || States to New Mexico? Why, sir, who has the 
|| act of the Republic of Mexico, or any authorities || deed? To whom did the treaty make the transfer? 
| whatever, that show that New Mexico lay alto- || We have got the paper title. Hence, if Texas 
gether on the west side of the Rio Grande, and no || says she has title, the onus is upon her; let her 
| man pretends it; and yet it is said by the treaty || prove it. In regard to the ancient boundaries of 
'| that this map was a correct map. But correct for || Texas, she holds by revolt and occupancy. But 
| what? Obviously for the purpose for which it || how does she get New Mexico? By what act 
| was used, and nothing else. We all know, if we || did the tile pass? Upon the face of the treaty it 
| go beyond that purpose, that the description of || is in this Government, and it is the duty of those 
'| the map states a fact which is not correct. There || who allege title out of the Government to show 
'| are no acts, no authorities anywhere to be found, || how it got out. How did Texas get i? Her 
|| which lay down New Mexico as west altogether || Senator (Mr. Rusk] now admits that she could 
| of the Rio Grande; and yet it is supposed that || not by the agreement with Santa Anna; he admits 
because this map is attached to the treaty of Hi- || that she could not by the bare act of her legisla- 
dalgo, it is binding to this Government, not in || ture asserting her boundary. If these things be 
reference to the western boundary of New Mex- || so, the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which 
| ico—which was to be the line of boundary agreed {| vested the title absolutely in us, could not have 
| upon by the two countries—but in reference to the | matured it from an inchoate to a perfect right in 


| 




















i 


| 
| 


|| eastern boundary, of which Mexico, at that time, || Texas. But has the United States ever claimed 
| 


| was not treating at all. The map proves nothing || that Texas, or she herself, aside from the treaty of 
|| which the Senators contend for, and | pass it with- || Hidalgo, had ownership within the limits of New 
‘| out further consideration. | Mexico? Never, sir; never. On the contrary, 
|| But then it is further said that the United States | through her minister, Mr. Slidell, the United 


|| Government, in negotiating this treaty with Mex- || States offered to give the government of Mexico 


treaty was made, It was not written with refer- || ico, acted as the agent or mere trustee for the State || five millions, and the claims of our citizens, esti- 


ence to a treaty, and the only injunction it,eon- 
tained was, that the Mexican commander should 
take care to preserve Bexar, &c.—an act utterly 
incompatible with a surrender of the country to 
the Rio Grande. Now, how has the government 
of Mexico ever, at any time, recognized the 
binding obligation of this treaty? My friend from 
Ohio (Mr. Conwin] has just placed in my hands 


of Texas, and that quoad hoc she must have the || mated at four or five more, for the whole proviuce 
entire benefit of the treaty! Now, beg to take || of New Mexico, or the claims of our citizens 
issue on these points. | say the United States was || alone for that part east of the Rio Grande. No 
not acting as the agent or trustee for Texas in | pretence of claim was then made by President 
this matier, but on her own account. So far as || Polk north of El Paso, but, on the contrary, ex- 
repelling invasion from known Texan soil was | pressly disclaimed. Even after annexation, we 
concerned, the United States acted as the agent, | kept a consul at Santa Fé, as a Mexican town, 
or rather as the sovereign power, protecting the | and allowed by act of Congress drawbacks upon 


1860.) 


— . 
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foreign goods exported there and to Chihuahua, 
That state of things conunued up to the day that i 
we ook military possession of the countrys But || 
jast, not least, the act of this Govenrment, when |, 
ene accepted and annexed Texas, shows that we || 
never considered New Mexico asa part of Texas. 
We took Texas knowing that no citizen of New 
Mexico held a seat in the convention which made 
the transfer, Or was ever invited to one there. 
Here we have one representative government | 
dealing with another representative government | 
for the transfer of the allegiance of an entire coun- 
try, the sinking of its sovereignty ; but yet it 18 || 
sretended that we annexed New Mexico with || 
Texas, when we knew that New Mexico had 
had no representative in the body that made the 
transfer! Sir, if it be true, itis an outrage unparal- 
jeled in political history; 1 would shame a despot- 
iem. Poland was destroyed before she was di- 
vided. But New Mexico is actually made the 
object of traffic between two represeniative gov- 
ernaments, without an act of aggression, without 
her knowledge, and without her consent! Her 
national characteristics are destroyed, and heryal- 
legiance transferred to a foreign power, and that 
power or government is one which boasts that its 
basis rests wholly upon principles of popular rep- 
resentation! Sir, it cannot be. It would violate | 
the first principle of our Government, the very | 
organic law of our Confederacy. No, sir; neither | 
Texas herself nor this Government has ever dealt || 
with this subject as though Texas had ttle to any 
partof New Mexico. Texas, in my judgment, has || 
no title. | 

The only question, then, is, how much will you |) 
pay, not for her title, but for her claim? How || 
much will you give to buy your peace? Let this || 
be settled as it may, I take 1t that the number of || 
slave States into which it will be claimed that |) 
Texas may be divided will not be diminished by || 
the amount of territory taken frora her. What || 
price are we called upon to pay? | am willing to || 
compromise even this groundless claim; | am || 
willing to buy my peace at all times, by paying || 
as much as the clainf may seem to be worth. But || 
Ihave no idea of paying for a claim double the | 
full value of the property. [t is difficult to treat || 
upon this subject without assuming some hypo- | 
thetical price. I have heard it stated here, by the || 
Senator from Texas, in his place, that ten or twelve | 
millions must be paid for the claim. ‘Take ten | 
millions, merely by way of hypothesis. We paid | 
five millions for the Floridas, fifteen millions for || 
all Louisiana, (including that vast region west of || 
the Mississippi,) and eighteen millions only for all 
New Mexico and California; and now we are 
called upon to pay ten millions, not for this part of | 
New Mexico alone, but for this claim to a part, | 
And what are the inducements holden out for this | 
in the committee’s report? The first is, that that | 
tract of country will contain nearly one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand square miles of public | 
land, and that, perchance, we shall get back our | 
money in whole or in part by the sale of these | 
lands. Why, sir, do we recollect that New Mex- 
ico is the oldest setiled.part of this continent? Do 
we recollect that she was settled at the time the 
Atlantic slope, from the entire sea-board to the 
mountains, was trodden by wandering savages? 
Is it not probable, therefore, that all that part of | 
the valley of the Rio Grande wh'ch is worth cul- 

' 




















tivation has already been located? But what do 
the convention of New Mexico themselves say on 
this sybject? I have their instructions to their 
delegate upon my table, and in these they state a 
fact which goes to show what they think of the 
value of their public lands. They say: 

“That, as our public lands are comparatively worthless, 
and the grant of five hundred thousand acres impracticable, 
said delegate insist qn an equivalent in money; Or, at least, 
that the United States pay us annually $30,000, for the 


period of ten years, for the purpose of sustaining such gov- 
ernmente”’ 


Thus we see that, in the opinion of their own 
convention, in the event of getting a State govetn- 
ment, there are not public lands enough, of any 
value, in all New Mexico, to make up the five 
hundred thousand acres ordinarily given to a new 
State. It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that little 
18 to be derived from that source; and how much 
from the rest of it, now the roving-ground of the 

umanches, none can guess. 

What is the next iaducement which is holden 
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| were transferred to ua, and on which the creditor | 


_ be brought upto the thing square ! 


| first place, at the time of annexation, we could have | 


_ cents per acre only, or in other ways; and we are 

















out? It is said that the debt of Texas, to’a cer- 
tain extent at least, was secured upon the import || 
duties of the country, and that, inasmuch es we | 
have taken the revenues we ought to liquidate the | 
debt. | always supposed that it would come to | 
that; IL always supposed that in the long ran, it 
would be made a question whether the United || 
States should not assume the debt of Texas. lt 
commenced, in the first place, in reference to a 
debt of some seven or eight hundred thousand 
dollars, in regard to certain vessels which it is said | 


} 
who sold them to the State of ‘Texas had, as was || 
thought, an equitable lien. The next step in the 
progress of this movement isthe present. Certain 
of her debts (nearly all) are charged upon certain 


parts of her revenue; we have taken that, and 
ought therefore to pay them. 


i 


ido not know that || 


| there would not be some equity in this Govern- || 


ment paying the entire debt of Texas, taking her 
public lands. Butif we ever attempt it, | want to 
1 want it done | 
face to face—directly and not indirectly. In the 


| 
j 


had Texas, paying her debts, and taking all her public 
lands; but that we would not do. The proposition 
in effect now is, that we are to pay all her debis, and, 
substantially, leave her all her lands, and give her 
likewise a full share in our own. That is the result 
of this thing exactly. ‘The entire debt of Texas, 
as shown by the return of her comptroller in 1548, 
was only eleven millions and odd; some of that 
has doubtless been liquidated by land scrip, at filly 


now to pay her for this portion of New Mexico, 
and that miserable part of Texas above her nonth || 
line, (the roving-grouud of the Cumanches,) a 
sum sufficient to liquidate her entire indebtednes@ 
and, | suppose, leave her a comfortable balance! 
As | before said, we couid have taken Texas bodi- 
ly, lands and all, and paid her debts; but we re- 
fused to do that, and now we are to pay ail, and || 
yield all, and, besides, give a full share of the great | 
public domain of this country! 

| am opposed to this thing out-and-out. Leave 
the boundary of Texas to the courts. Let her 
rights be settled by the Judiciary, as the rights of 
other States, es greatas she, have been settled be- 
fore. 

Here Mr. Darron gave way to a motion to ad- || 
journ, and the Senate adjourned. 


Wepnespay, June 12, 1850. 

The subject being again up, Mr. DAYTON said: 
Mr. President, | yesterday concluded what | had 
to say in reference to the title-of Texas to any part 
of New Mexico. I will add a few words more in 
reference to the amount of indemnity proposed to | 
be paid, before I leave this part of the subject. The 
claim of Texas is, as | believe, a mere claim, and | 
not a title. If the amount proposed to be given be || 
in the neighborhood of ten millions, it is, in my | 
judgment, entirely disproportionate to the actual | 
value of the property itself; and much more is it | 
disproportionate to the value of the claim. Why | 
this sum should be fixed upon in preference to any | 
other sum, I do not know. 
Mr. KING. Will the Senator inform us | 
where he gets the information that that sum was | 
fixed upon? 
Mr. DAYTON. I have already said that I argued || 
this matter hypothetically; and that I had heard || 
the honorable Senator from Texas, in the course || 
of some remarks here a day or two since, say that || 
the sum spoken of was ten or twelve millions. || 
The Senator from Kentucky stopped that Senator || 
by the suggestion that it was not well to diseuss/| 
that question at this time; but I have repeatedly || 
said that I am speaking of it upon hypothesis. 
say, sir, that I see no reason for any such sum | 
having been fixed upon by the committee. It | 
seems to have been an arbitrary sum, approxima- 
ting to nothing connected with the subject, except | 
the amount of the State debt of Texas, the aggre- |, 
gate of which it would, | presume, cover. 
Now, asa matter of bargain, what inducement 
is there for the United Slates to pay these ten mil- |) 
lions? You will observe that we are now embark- || 
ing in & new business. The United States Gov- || 
ernment is not now buying territory from a foreign | 
Power; she is not enlargid§ her boundaries; she | 


| be found there. 
| you may buy as rich and valuable lands as the sun 
| Shines upon, for fifty cents an aere; and you may 


| the dollar. 


| country to pay 
| ney? 
| gratuity upon a grand scale, to keep clear of com- 








is not extending her jurisdiction. - This territory 
in dispute lies within the bounds of New Mexico 
or within the bounds of Texas. So faras the ju- 
risdiction of the United States is concerned, it 
covers it equally in the one aspect and in the 
other. By the purchase, you obtain nothing ex- 
cept the worthless public lands of this department 
of New Mexico, and to the east and north of it, 
which will ultimately be appropriated probably to 
the Texas Indians. Our jurisdicuon is a juris- 
diction coextensive with this territory, whether 
within the bounds of one State or the other. I 
ask, then, what inducement is there to pay this 
price? It is not the value of the public lands to 
W hy, in the State of Texas now, 


pay for them in the State debt of Texas, which is 
selling, | believe, at thirty or thirty-five cents to 
That would make the price of her 
lands, perhaps, at about sixteen cents per acre. 
So far, therefore, as there is to be any benefit de- 


| rived from the public lands of New Mexico, it 


amqunts, in my judgment, to littl or nothing. 


| The sole inducement ts the setilement of some 


question connected with slavery. Now, if | un- 
derstand the Senator from Kentucky, (and | think 
L do,) this arrangement does not affect, in his 


judgment, that question one way or the other. If 


the laws and constitution of Texas are now ceex- 
tensive with the territory inside of New Mexico, 


| by this arrangement you will not alter those laws, 


a transfer of a country not changing the laws 
which cover it. You will leave the question of 


| slavery, therefore, that Senator contends, exactly 


where you found it. Now, if that position be 
correct, | ask again, with all respect to that Sen- 
ator, what posgible inducement is there for this 

This amount of ten millions of mo- 
W hy, it looks te me to be little else than a 


plaint and dissatisfaction between one of the States 
and the Central Government, or, in its best aspect, 
it is the recognition of a kind of latent equity to 
pay the Texan debt. 1 have already said, ap- 
proach that subject plainly and distinctly, and if 
such an equity exists, (which | do not mean to 


| admit,) recognize it directly and act accordingly. 


I thus pass from this part of the subject, and pro- 


| ceed to another question connected with this grand 
| scheme of compromise. 


The question to which I refer is not in this bill, 


| butis part of the scheme connected with it, and 


one of the inducements holden out for its passage. 


| | speak of the bill and the amendments reported 
| by the Committee of Thirteen 


for the recap- 
ture and restoration of fugitive slaves. [| have 
always supposed, Mr. President, that the number 
of slaves who escape may have been overesti- 
mated. If so many, | can scarcely see what be- 
comes of them. But fortunately we will have, in 
the course of the current year, the means of cor- 
recting these conclusions if wrong. The census 
bill just passed has a column in which are to be 
inserted the number of slaves escaping from the 
several States. But, be the evil great or small, its 
correction is one of those ingredients which have 
entered into this grand scheme of compromise. 
This subject of the escape of fugitive slaves has 
for a long time been a source of vexation and irri- 
tability along the border States; But it has new, 
it seems, got to be a more imposing affair. It is 
represented as one of the disturbing elements be- 
tween the two sections of the Confederacy. It has 
become, in short, one of those five gaping wounds 
out of which the life’s blood of the country is ooz- 
ing. Sir, if s0, why should it not have been dis- 
covered before? These complaints have been 
rife from the time of the administration of John 


I ||\*Quinety Adams to James K. Polk, both inelusive. 


They have been made, iterated, and reiterated, 
through all that.time. But when, ! ask, was it 


| ever before thought necessary or proper that the 
| Executive of the land should advise in his mes- 


sage as to the proper mode of catching a runaway 
negro? Why was it not done in either of the 
last two Administrations, both of them subsequent 
to the date of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
1842? Why, more especially, was it not done by 
the last Administration, when its attention was 
called to the question by this very bill for the re- 
capture of fugitive slaves? This fugitive bill hae, 
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L think, been in the Senate for at least the three | In other words, it prescribes that the jurisdic- 
past years, and the subject here much longer. | tion at home, the State from which the fugitive 
Bat, sir, just now, under a warm impulse and the || fled, shall adjudicate all the questions which are 
fervid giow of ready eloquence, the escape of | to be adjudicated under the Constitution. 
these fugitive negroes has got to be a gaping | vides that the owner may take a certiftcate with 




















ebate on 








Confederacy will be gone. If this be & wound, it || and that such adjudication, so certified, shall be 


is one of those which verify the old superstition: || final and conclusive upon the jurisdiction abroad. In | 
it bleeds only when touched by a special hand. || other words, it constitutes the free States, the mere || 


It needs the tongue of fervid eloquence to make it | executive, the mere ministerial officers of the slave 
show its bloody drops. lt has never before risen || States, for the purpose of carrying their judgments 


into the position of an important or leading ques- || into effect. They are to give the jadgment, and | 


tion; though, | concede, it has long been, along || we to serve the execution! 
the border States, a vexatious, irritating, and || it. 
annoying one. 
iiself, 


That is the amount of 
y Now, we are placed in no such position as 
But let us proceed to the bill || that by the obligations of the Constitution, and | 


|| deny your right to place us there. By the Consti- 


The Constitution, Mr. President, prescribes that— || tution you are authorized to demand of the juris- | 


«No person held to service or labor in any State under || diction where the slave is found, the redelivery of 
the laws thereof, exeaping into another, shall, in conse- 


rena ; Peanad 4 | the slave; but when and how? Why, upon show- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be released from |) ; .£ : . , - 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of if ing that the fugitive is a slave, and OWES Service wo 
the party to whour such service or labor may be due.” || the claimant. But who are to judge of this by the 

The right to these fugitive slaves is, therefore, a | Constitution? Why, clearly the jurisdiction upon 
clear constititional right. Nobody can gainsay or 
deny it. Upon that provision of the Constitution 
the act of 1793 was passed, and that act provides, 
in the third section, as follows: 

« That the person to whom such Jabor or service may be 
due, his agent or attorney, is hereby empowered to seize or 
arrest sucii fugitive from labor, and to take him or her be- 
fore any judge ot the circuit or district courts of the United 
tates residing or being within the State, or “before any 
magistrate of a county, city, or town corporate, wherein 
sch seizure or arrest shall be made, and upon proof, to the 
sutisfuction of such judge or magistrute, eitiver by Oral testi- 
mouy or affidavit, taken before and certified by a magistrate 
of any such State or Territory, that the person 80 seized or 
arrested doth under the laws of the State or Territory trom 
which he or she fled, owe service or labor to the person 
claiming bun or her, it shall be the duty of such judge or 
m igistrate to give a certificate thereof to such claimant, his 
agent of attorney, which shall be sufficiegt warrant for re- 
moving the said fugitive from labor to the State or Territory 
from Which he or she is fled.” 7 

There stood the Constitution, and here followed 
the act, requiring that proof to the satisfaction of the 
magistrale or judge before whom the slave should be ag 
taken, should be given before the slave should be || this thing. 
delivered up. Both the Constitution and the act | 1n the slave States, | submit to the memory of pro- 
of 1793 left this matter to the judgment of the ju- || fessional gentlemen from those States. 1 have 
risdiction which was to deliver up the slave; and | looked into some of their statutes; and every statute 
the practice under it, from that time forward, as || book into which | have looked, so far as my mem- 
will,be seen by the case in 16 Peters, and as all || ory goes, requires, if it speak on the subject atall, 
gentlemen who have had anything to do with this | 
subject know, was to educe this proof, and the 
slave was heard in answer. He was allowed to 
contest the fact. Now, remembering what the 
Constituuon and the law are, and have been since 


93. Now, by this amendment, you take from 


| give that jurisdiction to another State, and make 
us its executive officer only. The entire extent of 


| by the Constituiion. You cannot go beyond or 
aside from it. There is no common-law principle 
| or remedy about it. You have no right, you have 


no power, therefore, to legislate on this subject in 
this way. 


dep nes 

admit that the act has to be done only upon a 
| certain state of facts, yet you call upon one juris- 

diction to do’ the act, and another, and different 
jurisdiction, to judge of the facts. 


-enutle him to the possession of the runaway. 
Now, is it to be tolerated that, when a man comes 


international law, being on free soil, he is recog- 
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| SenarSr from New Jersey says he 
It pro- | 


|| ruption, but | did not say so. 


|} say, and think I did say. 
|| the statutes of some of the southern States, and | 
| found that in regard to ranaway negroes, the oath 
_ of the owner was sufficient to entitle him to the 


| whom the demand is made, and such is the act of | 


the jurisdiction upon which the demand is made | 
the power vested in them by the Constitution, and | 


, about which we are talking. 
_ the master taking possession of a runaway negro, 
upon his own oath, and such [I understand to be 


‘rhe Constitution imposes the doing | 
of the act upon the foreign jurisdiction, but 1t | 
leaves that foreign jurisdiction to judge whether || by the oath of the claimant himself, that the run- 
the facts are true upon which the act is to be || away is his property. My impression is, that 


But here you have this anomaly. You || where any rule of evidence has been laid down 


|| stated. 


But again, sir, 1 hold that it is not right to do || 
The course of practice in these cases | 


nothing beyond the oath of the claimant himself to | 


into a free State, (where, upon every principle of |; 


1793, let us see what the Committee of Thirteen 
recommend for the adoption of the Senate. 


of the committee on this subject is more stringent, | 


more ultra, than anything that has ever before 
been offered, or anything that has ever before been 
asked of the Senate, lt goes beyond the original 
bill; it goes beFond the amendment of the Senator 


from Virginia; it goes beyond anything and every- |, ' ’ ‘ 
thing as yet before us. ‘The committee report the | ing States, he has found a single instance of an | 


following amendment to the bill: ° 


|; nized as a freeman,) the oath of the man who | 


claims to be the owner shall settle that question 


outrage upon law and evidence. 


Mr. BUTLER. | presume my friend from New || erty, and no other claimant appeared. 


Jersey has examined the statute books; and I || required to take oath at all, in order to reclaim his 


|| property at home. 


would really ask him if, in the course of his in- 
vestigation in the slaveholding and non-slavehold- 


owner of a slave claiming in a free State a negro to 








































































“ Seo. —. ind be it further enacted, That when any per- || Whom he had no right? I do not believe a single 


son held to service or hibor in any State or Territory, orin || instance can be shown in which a slavehoider | 


the District of Columbia, under the laws thereot, shall || claimed a free man of the North as his property. 
escape therefrom, the party to whom such service ur labor 


' uw 
: . il ivir 
siiaht be due, lis, her, or their agent, attorney, guardian, or || Mr. DAYTON. 
trustee, may apply te any court of record therein, and make 
satisfactory prouf to Buch court of the eacape aluresaid, and 


South Carolina with my argument, I will answer 
that the person escaping owed service or labor to such purty. || 


i 
H 
=. . , P 
Woaereupon the court shall cause a record to be made of the | the Senator's question, however, in a short time, | 


matiers so proved, avd also of a general description of the || 
person se escaping, with such covenient certainty as may || 
be; aod a transeript of such record, authenticated by the | 
avestation of the cierk and of the seal of said court, being | 
produced’ in any other State, Territory, or District, in whicy 


when | come to that part of the subject. 

Mr. BULLER. | did not want to be misunder- 
| stood. The Senator stated that it was an outrage 
| that ought not to be tolerated that a man should 


the person se escaping anay be found, and being exhibited || take his own property, upon his own evidence, upon | 


to auy judge, c@numissouer, Or other Officer, authorized by || his own affidavit. | then asked the Senator it he 
tive law of the United States to cause = ant from || knew ofa single instance in which a slaveholder 
service oc favor to be delivered up, shall be held and taken || : - 

to be fall and couelusive evidence of the fact of escape, || had claimed that which was not his. 

and iat the service or labor of the person escaping is due Mr. DAYTON. 1 submit, now, to the Senator 


to the party ia sveh record mentioned. And apon the pro- || fram South Carolina, whether he can reasonably 
duction by the said party of other and filfther evidence, if i] su 
necessary, either eral or by affidavit, in addition to what is | 





And the said Court, commissioner, judge, or other person )| 
authored by this act to grant certticates to cliimants of | 
fugitsVes, Shall, pon the production of the record and other | 





be owing service or labor as aforesaid, which ceriificate 
shail authorize such Cinimant to seize or arrest and trans- 
portsuch persea te the State or territory from which be | 
escaped.” 


| free soil, recognized there as a freeman, should be 
delivered up as a slave on the oath of the claimant 
alone, the negro himself denying it. 
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Senarr. 


Mr. CLAY. With the permiss ; 


ion of ; 
ator from New Jersey, ! will Bay a vue 7 
: e 


‘ has made 
search into the statutes of the differe » tra 


| States, and that the result of that aiaee Slave 
wound, which must be healed, else the life of the || him to the State where he is to make the arrest, 


teh 
that the oath of the owner of a slave was ae 


where deemed sufficient evidence to establish th 
fact of slavery. . 
Mr. DAYTON. I beg pardon for the inter. 
Mr. CLAY. I was going to say that there is 
not such a law, within my recollection, in ay 
slave State inthe Union. Bat in every case hes 
the question of freedom or slavery is at issue, the 


|, Master can be no more a witness in that case than 


in any otherto which he was a party, 
Mr. DAYTON. I know what f intended to 


I said | had looked into 


possession of the negro. 

Mr. CLAY. J should like to see the statute 
which contains such a provision. 

Mr. DAYTON. 1 will produce it, in order to 
satisfy the honorable Senator. 1 was not speak. 
ing of the case where the issue was regularly made 


| up in court, upon a petition for freedom. That 
your right to legislate on this subject is prescribed || 


was not the point I made, nor was it the subject 
1 was speaking of 


the practice in this District at this hour; the run- 
away is delivered up, if it be proved to the satis- 
faction of the magistrate before whom he is taken, 


by the statutes of the States, into which | have 
ldoked, it has uniformly been that which | have 
It is certainly so in Virginia. 

Mr. MASON. With the permission of the 
Senator, | will say a few words as to the law of 
my own State. The Senator has now made a 


|| statement, and | trust he will not consider it dis- 


courteous in me to ask him what he means? If he 


/means to say that in the State of Virginia, in a 
| trial of a question of freedom or slavery, the vath 
| of the claimant, the alleged owner, is received in 


evidence, he is mistaken. But if he means to say 
that in the State of Virginia, every person of the 
Alrican race is considered a slave by law, and that 
the burden of showing that he is nota slave de- 
volves on the party claiming freedom, he is right. 
That is the law of Virginia. ‘Thus it is, that if 


| any citizen of Virginia claims any one of the Atfri- 
l hold, Mr. President, that the recommendation || between him and the fagitive who denies 1c? That || 


could not be done in any free State; it would be an || erty under the laws of Virginia, just as if a ciuzen 


can race as his property, prima facie, itis his prop- 


of Virginia claimed a horse or ox to be his prop- 
He 1s not 


1 put the Senacor right on that 


point. The claimant is not required to take oath 


| that the African he claims is his property, but if 
| he meets one of the African race on the high road, 
/and claims him as his property, he may take pos- 
| session of him without any oath. 


_ |  athis own risk. 
I really hardly know what is | 


the connection of the question of the Senator from | 


But he does it 
if he claims and takes a free- 


| man, the freeman can, on proving his freedom, re- 


cover damages for unlawiul detention, the same as 
a white man. Now, on the subject of the oath, 
1 suppose the Senator meas this: everybody in 
the State of Virginia is entitled by law to appre- 
hend any of the African race who aré going at 
large withoutan owner, and tocommit them to jail, 


and the laws require the jailer to hold them. . Ifa 
, cuizen of Virginia comes to the jail and claims the 


African as his property, he is entitled to take him 
on oath, precisely as he would any other species of 
property. oot 

Mr. DAYTON. I have allowed the Senator 
from Virginia to go on with a speech on the sab- 


ppose that | am posted up as to the facts in re- || ject, rather than a question or explanation, be- 
contained in the ssid record of the identity of the person || gard to the case of every runaway negro in the 
escaping, be or she shall be delivered up to the claimant. || United States? When I said this was an outrage, | 

| was speaking not of the fact of a man taking his | 
Own property upon his own oath, as the Seuator | 
evidences tiered, grant to such cluim nta cerufieate of || S8YS8, but of the legal principle; and | said it was 
his right to take any sued person idenutied and proved to || an outrage upon law, that a man standing upon 


cause | saw exactly to what point he would come. 
| knew that L could not be mistaken in regard to 
the statutes of Virginia. Now, the Senator from 
Virginia, so fur from gainsaying, confirms every 
word that L said. I expressly disclaimed that the 
oath of the master was received as evidence upon 
the trial ofa petition for freedom, upon a regulaily 
made up issue. 1 said expressly that the oath 
was received as evidence, conclusive evidence, 
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ypon a claim made for a runaway negro. But | 
the Senator comes in and says that the law of | 
Virginia is more stfingent than that, and that an 
ghite man may seize upon a negro he finds at 
large as he oe upon a horse or an ox. 

Mr. MASON. _ Precisely. 

Mr. DAYTON. That may be one phase of 
the law of Virginia; and, if so, I do not see that 
it adds much strength to the Senator’s position. I 
did not think it necessary to allude to that, be- 
cause that was not the point. But I did recollect 
that when the negro was taken up as a runaway, 
the master could present himself, and, upon his 
own oath, take away the negro as his property. 
That is exactly what I said before—nothing more, 
nothing less. And I say that that principle is | 
recognized in more States than the State of Vir- 

inia. I argued from this that the tribunals of 
Virginia and other States would probably be sat- 
isfied with the same kind of evidence when mas- 
ters should come before them acting under this 
amendment of the committee; that the master 
would thus carry their adjudication into a free 
State, and present it as conclusive, although there 
the negro, on legal principles, must be recognized 
as free until the contrary is shown. 

Now, I submit that there is a degree of strin- 

ney in this amendment of which we have known 
nothing before. Butit is said that we should adopt 
this rule because this is the rule in the case of fu- 
gitive criminals. He is charged with crime by | 
afidavit or by indictment at home, and an authen- 
tic copy of that, taken to any State, is conclusive, 
so far as the delivering up of the criminal is con- 
cerned. I grantit. But | have already said, on | 
another occasion, that there is an entire difference | 
between the two sections of theConstitution. The 
one section looks only to a prima facie case, suffi- 
cient to warrant a delivery of the alleged criminal, 
that he may be tried in the jurisdiction where the 
crime was committed. The other section, as to 
slaves, looks to the fact of elopement, service, and | 
that the claimant is the owner; and by this very | 
amendment it is required that those facts shall be | 
adjudicated, thus admitting the difference between | 
the sections; but then they are by this amendment 
of the committee to be adjudicated at home, and | 
ex parte. 

ut again: it is said, in the very able report of | 
the committee, that it is right and proper that these | 
fugitive slaves be returned to the home jurisdiction 
from whence they fled, because the question of 


their slavery depends upon the laws of that State, || 


and that its tribunals are the proper tribunals to 
judge of their own laws. 

Well, Mr. President, this is a new argument 
for returning the slave to the jurisdiction from 
which he fed. Sir, the same principle which re- 
quires that the slave in such cases should be re- 
turned to the jurisdiction at home, would require 
you to remit every contract or right from the State 
where the remedy was to be enforced, to the State 
where the contract was mdde. A man takes a 
bond in Keritucky. He goes over into Ohio to 
collect it. ‘That bond is good or bad according to 
the laws of Kentucky. They are to determine it. 
But yet, who ever heard that that man was to be re- 
mitted to the home jurisdictioh for the purpose of | 
claiming his money or enforcing his right? The 

rinciple is coextensive with all such cases. The 
loci governs the contract, the lex fori the remedy. 
There is nothing, then, I submit, m that view of | 
the case. But there is another objection to this | 
suggestion of an entire change of the venue. It is | 





not only a distrust of our tribunals, but it really || 


destroys the right of the State sovereignty to pro- | 
tect, according to its own judgment, persons and 
property within its jurisdiction, in all cases, unless | 
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| 


where the Constitution otherwise provides. You | 


thus take away one of the necessary elements of 
sovereign power. 
It will then be asked, and naturally asked, as 


you aa this a8 a constitational right, with | 
wi 


what you be satisfied? 1 answer, with the 
amendment of the act of 1793, recently presented 
by the Senator from Massachusetis, ve Wes- 
sTeR.| If the South will be content with that 
amendment I will vote for it, and I venture to say 
it can be passed by a great majority of this body. 
The Senator from sinaiaghanees says that this 
amendment has been in his desk since last Febru- 
ary; that he prepared it upon consultation with 
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high judicial authority, who, perhaps, has had | setts relieves it from all tlie great expense, delay, 


more to do with this subject than any other of our 
federal judges. And upon that full consultation, 
professional and judicial, this amendment was 
prepared. We had no knowledge of this until 
within the last few days, whtn I was much grati- 
fied by its presentation. The Senate may remem- 
ber that some two months since | had the honor 
to address this body at some length in reference to 
this fugitive slave question; and in the remarks 


; 
i} 
i} 
| 
| 


i} 


that [ then made, | complained of the bill from the | 


Judiciary Committee, becanse, in the first place, it 
was a new bill covering the whole subject, instead 


; 


of being what I thought it ought to be, a mere | 


amendment to the act of 1793. This proposition 
of the Senator from Massachusetts meets the 


| 


and appeals which are deprecated. It merely 
substitutes the opinion of twelve men in regard to 
the facts, in lieu of the opinion-of a judge or com- 
missioner, and makes the verdict final; and the 
master may, then and there, on certificate of the 
facts, take away his negro. This is, in substance, 
the law of New Jersey now. , 

In contending for this jury trial, I do not pre- 
tend to any greater regard for the saféty of the - 
negro than other men. But I look at this thing 
with a view to the state of feeling im the free 
States, where we live, and where this law is to be 
executed. I do not claim, I never have claimed, 
that a jury trial in a case of this kind is a constt- 
tutional right; | know some such idea as that has 


aT it is merely an amendment to the act of || been put forth in certain quarters. A great cry 


1793. 
ation and difficulty in the free States growing out 


said furthermore, that the great exasper- | 


of the recapture of fugitive slaves, who on our || 
soil were recognized as free, was because it was | 


done without show of any process or authorily to 
make the arrest. ‘This amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts meets that difficulty; it pre- 
scribes that the party shall take with him the 
warrant to make thearrest. I contended likewise 


\| crime; it is no suit at common law. 


has been made about depriving runaway negroes 
of this constitutional right. 1 will not stultify my- 
self as a lawyer by saying that in such a case this 
is a constitutional right. {tis no prosecution of 
it is no such 


| right of trial as is secured by the Constitution. 


} 
} 


that it was right, with reference to the sentiment | 


of the free States, to permit a jury of twelve men 
to try and certify to the facts, and that such cer- 
tificate be final. The amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts authorizes this, in the event 
of the black, after due warning, swearing he does 
not owe service to the claimant. With this 1 am 
satisfied, though I fear the South willnotbe. But, 
whether so or not, I am rejoiced to find that this 
amendment was not only framed by the distin- 

uished Senator who presented it, but that it was 

one upon full consultation with high authority, 


| thus endorsing in the most effective way the sev- 
eral pr 
feared, from the letter of that distinguished Sena- || | called upon Southern gentlemen to state one sol- 


inciples for which | contended. 1 had 


i 
i 

{| 
| 
ii 


But, although I do not put it upon that ground, I 
do say that a jury trial ought to be granted, as a 
just deference to the views and sentiments of the 
free States, where the law is to be executed, and 
where, in my judgment, it cannot be well executed 
in any other way. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Butter} 
awhile since asked me if, in my researches, | knew 


| of any special case where a claim for a slave, in 


| 





point of fact, had been made which claim was 
without foundation. I personally know of no such 
eases, though | have heard there have been such. 
But | do know this, (and I stated it when I 
last addressed the Senate,) | do know, or have sat- 
isfactory evidence, of some nine or ten cases of 
jury trials where full justice has been rendered to 
to the master. In my last address on this subject 


tor, recently published, called the Newburyport | itary case within their knowledge where a jury 
letter, that he thought there was some insurmount- || had failed under such circumstances to do their 
able objection to a jury trial; but this amendment || duty upon the evidence, and | have not yet re- 


(presented, I suppose, for action as well as con- || ceived an answer. 


Sir, the juries of the North 


sideration) is a satisfactory answer. Atall events, || have, and the juries of the South doubtless would, 
I am willing to stand on this amendment, thus || fairly discharge the obligations which their oaths 


drawn and thus presented, 


| would impose upon them. 


Under these circum- 


Bat it has been said, that the State laws of the | stances, a jury trial is (as I have said before) the 


free States do not afford sufficient facilities for 
giving parties the benefit of atrial by jury. 


best for the master, as well as the most niece 


I beg || to the public; and yet this jury trial at the Nor 


to know what additional facilities are required in || has been called in this report a mere mockery. It 
a case of trial by jury, beyond those required in a || is said that to insist upon it will be tantamount to 


trial before a judge or commissioner ? 


ot an ad- || a refusal to carry into effect our constitutional ob- 


ditional fact is to be proved, and no additional || ligations; and yet they say that there is no diffi- 


time is necessary. In my State—and I suppose 
in other of the free States—at least one half of all 


| 


| 


culty in the way of a fair jury trial in the slave 
States, and that there it may be had. You fear 


the jury trials are tried by jurors summoned at the || that the fanatics and abolition societies of the 


day of trial, and on the spot. Butit has been said that || North may prevent a fair trial. 


We on the other 


State legislation has deprived the magistrates of || hand, might complain of some of the legislation 
the power of aiding in the recapture of fugitive || of the South, where, for instance, it is heid thata 
slaves, and deprived the claimants of the use of || man who is a member of an emancipation society 
the jails. Now permit me to say, that I think the || cannot sit ona jury where a question of freedom or 


magnitude of that evil has been somewhat over- || slavery is to be tried. 
rated. The New England States, which are espe- || chised. 


He is, as to this, disfran- 
But I admit, I admit freely, that either 


cially referred to, have done so; but the same | in the slave or in the free States a full and fair trial 
authority, in referring to this fact, tells us, that so || may be had of the rights of the respective parties, 


far as he ean learn, there has been but one fugitive 


slave case well authenticated, within the six New | 


England States for the last twenty-five or thirty 
years. This being so, it is hardly necéasary to 
regulate our legislation with a view to practical 
difficulties growing out of their laws. 
this description was likewise passed in Pennsyl- 
vania, in, | think, 1847 or ’48; and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania tella me that an attempt was made 


to repeal it at the last séssion—that its repeal | 


passed oné house, bui did not get taken up in the 
other for want of time. With that exception 
ee it is not likely will be continued) there is, 

believe, no such law in a single border State. 
There is no such law in New Jersey, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, or in Iowa. Indeed, these States 


have generally stringent laws the other way. And | without it. 
Vovecnentak has its marshals, |, advantages; the claimant may take : 
and || fant State, arid then call upon him a thousan 


80, too, the Federal 
who constantly take persons into custody, 


An act of | Ceftain facts 


| 


| 


| 


must always have some place under its control for 


such purposes. I apprehend, upon a fair i of | 
this matter, that the jury trial is not justly subject | ewes 
| rel idiasd egaines it inthe procure his evidence. The same fe reper 


to the exceptions which are rai 


report of the committee, or from any other source. | 


And that being so, where should that tris! take 


place? Should it not, upon every en 
justice and analogy, be within the jurisdiction 
where the arrest is made, and pgtti 18 eoareet 
with the duty of delivering up the fugitive only upon 
ic aaa As to the bond with- 
| ot security, which the amendment of the commit-” 
tee proffers, conditioned to give the slavea trial by 
| jury at home, I care little for it. A bond is use- 
Teas where an honest man makes the claim, because 
he will make a claim only in a just case. The 
only use of a bond is where a dishonest man 


comes for kidnapping purposes, and the bond of 





such a man, without security, will be of little 
worth. So that I hold that the rights of the negro’ 
ere not much better secured with the bond than 
| Bat if the black be free, see his dis 
him to a dis# 


miles away from his friends and evidence to sub- 
| stantiate his right to freedom. In such a case, he 
would be without means and without ability to 


not lie to a master prosecuting in and 









































































_]imitation of time in which he may apply. And || the recapture of fugitive slaves, provides for the | 
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tion. He generally bas the means and the power 
to prosecuie fully his rights. Permit me to call 
the attention of our southern friends to the fact 
that the legislation of both the North and the) 
South on this subject, has been based much on the | 
views and sentiments of the section where the | 
legislation has taken place. The South itself has 
directly over-ridden the Constitution upon this 
very point of fugitive negroes. 1 have looked into “ But if in its practical operation it shall be found insuffi- 
the statute books of some half a dozen slave States, || cient, and if no adequate remedy can be devised for the 
and I find they have all legislated without the || restoration to their owners of fugitive slaves, those owners 
slightest noel to this provision of the Constitu- |) [yi Mine a jusf title fo indemnity out of the Treasury of the 
tion. And I venture to say that it can now be || 

executed in few of the southern States. You have | 
in all your southern States provisions on the sub- 
ject of runaway negroes, covering all cases of | 


Mr. President, the report of the committee on 
this subject then ends with a suggestion, upon 


this question of fugitive slaves. After speaking 
of the bill for the recapture of fugitive slaves, the 
|| report says: 





should like very much to have seen upon paper 


ranaways, as well such as aré from the State itself || the process of thought by which that conclusion || 


was attained. I do not mean to say it may not 
be all right; but, as a legal position, it struck me 


as those who come from out of the State. These 

negroes are taken up, put into jail, are advertised, || & ! , 
and within a certain time, unless claimed by their with no little surprise—a_ surprise, greater even 
masters, they are sold, and after deducting ex- _ than did the suggestion of the honorable Senator 
penses, costs, and commission, the balance of the || from Virginia, [{Mr. Mason,] in ior earlier yh 
proceeds, if any, is deposited for the use of the of the session, when he said that, unless some effi- | 
master when he shall make his claim. In the || cacious remedy should be devised, they would be 

State of Maryland, the sale of the runaway was || compelled to resort to reprisals! That, I admit, 
rade in a little over ninety days;* in the State of || had a sort of wild border-justice or it. Dee 
Mississippi, in a little over six months; in some || ™@y have been its merits as a lega oe neh nity 
other States, in one year, and in a few of them in | Was & kind of equity in thus visiting on the delin- | 
two years. And then, after paying all expenses | quent State its own sins—lits Own Injustice, Had 
and commissions, the balance, as before said, goes |; he confined himself to one sort of reprisals, which | 
to the master, if he shall apply for it withina given || the Greeks called androlépsia—the seizure of men | 
time. This limitation of time exists in some of || —he would have had some precedents in the | 


apply in the State of Louisiana within one year, || his consideration. It is true, the doctrine is only 
in the Siates of Maryland} and Tennessee within || ®pplied where the citizens of one State oT ille- 
two years after the sale, or the slave is gone forever, | gally detained by another; but if a slave could 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. How so? | only be recognized as a citizen, *‘ pro hac vice, 

Mr. DAYTON. Because the statutes them- || they might perhaps seize a free negro, who is in 
selves, by express words, vest a goud title in the |, Most of the free States at best but about half a | 
purchaser at such sale. | citizen, in his stead! At least that is the only | 

This legislation directly disregards the Consti- | branch of the doctrine, so far as I see, that will in 
tution in this particular. And | was surprised to || 8"Y shape apply to the case. But the suggestion 
find this limitation of wme within which the mas- || in the report, that there will be, for the want of | 
ter might apply for the balance of the proceeds of || another remedy, a right to indemnity out of the 
the sale of his own slave. Yet this is so. Let || Federal Treasury, struck me with more surprise. 
me, for illustration merely, read from the statutes 
of Louisiana. After prescribing that the slave 
shall be sold, &c., the law goes on to say: 





* And said produce, thus delivered to the Treasurer of would be the delinquents, and the South have to 
the ‘Territory, shail be kept for the use of the owner of the || Settle at least half the bill! That is to say, the | 
said slave; provided said money be claimed by the said || Central Government shall become the great under- | 
owner within one year and one day from the date of the sale '| writer, the grand indorser for all the confederated 
of the said slave; and iu case the said money shall not be || States of the Union. P 
claimed within the above-mentioned time, then said money |} , . . 
shali be applied to public use, as may be directed by the Le- || _ If that is to be the doctrine, let us look a little | 
gislature of this Territory.”—La. D., page 502, sec. 3390; || abroad and see to what it willlead.. It willcarry us | 
printed 1841. | far beyond the limited field now before us. It will | 

Now, here is a direct statute of limitations || apply to all other kinds of constitutional duties and | 
against the master’s right. These limitations || obligations. If you can make the Central Govern- 
cannot even claim to be necessary police laws— | ment pay damages for the unconstitutional deten- 
nothing of that kind requiring that the master shall | tion of a fugitive slave, you can make it pay dam- 
forfeit his right within one or two years. What | ages for the unconstitutional detention of a free 
a cry would be raised if the free States should || negro!—which, in view of some laws on southern 
limit the time within which the master might come |) statute-books, it will be well enough to look to. | 
for his slave; what an outrage on the Constitution |) There are many other provisions of the Constitu- 
it would be declared! And yet sundry States of || tion which will likewise come in to be liquidated | 
the South have in this way enacted a statute of || in the same way by the Central Government. If | 
limitations against the master’s right! They reg- || you once recognize the position no man can see | 
ulated their legislation in reference to the senti- || exactly where it willend. Sir, with all respect, I | 
ment and views of their own people. Youdo not | do not think the position, as a position of constitu- | 
want rudaway negroes among you. Neither pol- | tional law, is at all well taken. I now leave this 
icy nor public sentiment will justify it. You seize || subject of fugitive slaves, with one single remark— | 
upon them; you sell them; you deposite the bal- ] a remark which perhaps I should have made in | 

} 
| 
| 


| sippi contribute to pay the damages. The North | 





ance of proceeds for the benefit of the master; in | the commencement rather than now. 
some cases without, and in other cases with,a || This amendment of the committee to the bill for | 


can it be complained of, in view of these things, || recapture of slaves which escape from any State 


that we of the North should in like manner ask in || or Territory. 


legislation some little compliance with the views || guage of the act of 1793. 


| 

Now, in the act 
ani sentiments there? Can it be complained of | of °93, that language had an obvious meanin 
that when you are about to take a man from our | because there were then Territories connecte 
soil, where upon every legal principle he is free, || with the southern States, in which the insti- | 
you should at least give some evidence to owr tribu- || tution of sle: existed as incident to their or- 
nals of your right? Can you expect that we will | ganization. 2wu' sow there are no such Territo- 
become mere ministerial officers for the execution | ries; and the question whether there is or can be 
of your judgmenis? I hold, with very great re- | slavery in the Territories, is one of the very issues 
spect, that this amendment of the committee is, in || between the two sections of the country. And yet 
the first place, unconstitutional; and, if otherwise, | this law, reénacted anew, and in reference to the 
it is, in the second place, unjust, and too stringent | 
to be wise. If you pass it, you will simply in- 

* This law of Maryland was enacted in 1802, and altered 


in 1817; no saie is now made there under such circumstances. 
} Changed by @ subsequent aet. 


present condition of things, admits, by implica- 

| tion at least, that slavery exists in the Territories. 

| This may be hypercritical, but [ throw out the ob- 

servation for consideration, and leave the subject. | 
I now come to the last point made in the report, 


——— 
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| crease the exisperation and excitement that have 
heretofore attended upon the recovery of slaves, | 


which | beg to say a word, and then to pass from | 
| 


| If Pennsyivania and New Jersey were the delin- || 
| quents, you would make Louisiana and Missis- || 








|| very in the District of Columbia, I will che 


a a : || join in that declaration. Although not desi 
I wish the distinguished Senator from Kentucky || volunteering opinions upon 


| had reasoned that position out, in the report. 1 || cally before us, I will yet fre 


|| have concerted with nobody. 
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and I shall speak of it but for a moment, |, ; 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia. Th 
committee have very pfOperly reported tha vo 
abolished. This will meet the general sentim, - 
I presume, of both sections. These pens tha’ 
human styes, as some one has called them ren 
equally offensive, | understand, to the aan 
of the North and the South. Let them go = 
if there can be any declaration made in return fa 
this small concession, that it is wrong at this load 
and under present circumstances, to abolish ~ 


erfully 
rous df 
cae NOt practi. 
€ 


. , y join in any declg. 
| ration fairly connected with this subject, in return 


for the concession, if it speak my sentiments 

| the law and rights of the case. me 
This, Mr. President, ends the series of 

_ the series of remedies. In expressing m 


bills and 


: : ; self 
this subject, I have spoken my individual ae 
| ments only. I have consulted with nobody, and 


I think that these measures reported by the com. 


|| mittee, this grand series of bills, are little else byt 
| a compromise in name. Strip them of th 

|| take away the motto, Webard. 

| circumstance, 


at hame, 


** the pomp and the 
and as a measure of compromise 


the report will be dwarfed into the smallest possi. 
‘ble compass. If passed, it never can accomplish 


” 


|| what its friends declare. It is based upon the joc. 
| rolling principle of legislation—a principle which 


the States, though not in all. The master must || books. I commend this branch of the doctrine to || has been repudiated by my own State in her eon. 


stitution, as well as by the State of California; the 
practice growing out of which has been productive, 


| in our State Legislatures, of more iniquitous legis. 
| lation than all other causes put together. And et, 


sir, because we oppose this conglomeration, we are 
charged with being extremists, ultraists, persons 
fomenting disunion! Aye, what a beautiful med- 
ley of splits there will be when we disunionists 
come together! Probably the half of New Hamp- 
shire with the half of Massachusetts, the half of 
Mississippi with the half of Louisiana, and then 
with these the half at least of Missouri. Aye, 
that Senator [Mr. Benton] will find at last his 
mistake. He fancied long since that he saw dis- 
union through the mists ahead, and forthwith he 
seized his club and has laid about him like Her- 
cules ever since. He has kept up a great noise of 
battle, and I thought had accomplished something, 
but this it seems 1s all a mistake; he has not even 
bruised the hydra’s head. So far from it, the 
monster has not only turned his flank, but actually 
turned the man, and the Senator now finds himself 
fighting upon the other side! What idle trash, 
what miserable charlatanry of a partisan press is 
all this charge! 

Sir, I do full justice to the ability and high char- 
acter of this committee. I grant it patriotic in its 
origin as wellas in itsaction. Butif it accomplish 
its purposes, it will allay for a brief space only the 





It uses in that respect the lan- : measures in detail, and ‘accomplish so much 
\\ 
| 


excitement; just as an innocuous prescription will 
for a moment tranquilize the nerves of an over- 
excited, imaginative patient. But, sir, in my judg- 
ment, it is destined to accomplish nothing. Out- 
side of the suggestions of the Executive, it has in 
it little useful, less practicable. It has gone up in 
our political sky like some splendid specimen of 
pyrotechnic art, attracting by its show the gaze of 
the country far and wide; it may burst at its top- 
most height. Ifso, a deeper darkness, a more per- 
vading gloom may for an instant follow; but when 
we shall have recovered ourselves, have once more 
taken breath, we will proceed, I trust, calmly and 
quietly in the performance of our duties upon the 


as the times wil! admit, and the occasion demands. 
(Debate to be continued.) 
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SPEECH OF MR. S. LEFFLER, 
OF IOWA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuorspay, June 27, 1850, 
On the consideration of the Report of the Com- 


mittee of Elections, in the lowa Contested 
Election case. 


Mr, LEFFLER said: 
Mr. Speaker: Coming, as I do, from the second 
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_amember of the lower branch of the State Legis- 
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election. 
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Now, sir, 1 think all the equity of the case ‘is 


and a deep interest in the result of this contest. I || clearly against the admission of the Kanesville 


fee] an interest in behalf of what I conceive to be 
the wishes of the people of my own district; I | 
feel an interest in behalf of what I conceive to be 
the wishes of a clear majority of the qualified 
voters of the first congressional district, in which | 
this contest arises; and I feel an interest in behalf 

| 


of what I conceive to be the constitutional rights 
of my honorable colleague on this floor, believing, 
as | concientiously do, that he has received a ma- 
iority of all the legal votes of the district, and is | 
therefore entitled to retain his seat here during the 
residue of the present Congress. 

The Constitution of the United States declares, 
that each House of Congress shall be the judge | 
of the qualifications, elections, and returns of its | 
own members. It also declares that the qualifica- | 
tions of electors for members of Congress shall be 
the same as the qualifications of electors for the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislature, 
or, in other words, any person qualified to vote for 


jature, shall have the qualifications to vote for a | 
member of Congress. The Constitution further | 
declares, that the time, place, and mode of elec- | 
tion shall be prescribed by State authority, and 
consequently when prescribed must of necessity 
be binding. Then the Constitution of the State | 
of lowa declares that a residence of six months | 
in the State, and twenty days in the county, next, 
preceding the election in which any person claims | 
his vote, shall also be necessary as qualifications 
of an elector. 

This House, then, is to be the tribunal by which 
this case is to be tried, and these the principles of 
the Constitution and law by which it is to be de- | 
termined; and if these principles are enforced as | 
they ought to be, | have no apprehension in rela- 
tion to the result. 

From the official abstract of the vote, as returned 
by the board of canvassers from the first congres- 
sional district of lowa, for the August election in 
1848, it appears that the whole number of votes | 
cast was twelve thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-eight. Of that number Mr. Thompson, | 
the Democratic candidate, received six thousand | 
four hundred and seventy-seven; Mr. Miller, the 
Whig candidate, received six thousand and ninety- | 
one, and Mr. Howe, the Abolition candidate, re- | 
ceived three hundred and ten. 
rality under the Jaws of lowa, and therefore it is | 
unnecessary to take any further notice of the Ab- 
olition vote, as it cannot affect the result. 
this statement it appears that Mr. Thompson, as 


| 


From |! 


| vote. 


This Mormon population were really never | 
considered any part of the resident population of 
the State of lowa prior to the August election of | 


| 1848. They were there, it is true, within the lim- | 
| its of the State, and had been there, many of them, | 


longer than the time required by the constitution; 
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but they were there as an accidental and temporary 


population, mere sojourners in the State, with the | 


|| fixed and notorious intention not to remain there 


permanently as citizens, but to go on as soon as 


| possible to their destination, at the Salt Lake. 


Prior to the August election of 1848, the govern- 
ment of the State never considered them a part of 
the resident population, the people of the State 
never considered them as a part of the permanent 
population, and even the Mormons themselves did 
not regard the State as their future place of abode. 
When they started to emigrate to the far West, 
they stepped on the Missouri river, because they 
eould not get any further. They remained there 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 


of lowa, I feel it my duty | bility of this Kanesville vote, Shall it be admit- || That place, by the arrival of emigrants from all 
in relation to this contested || ted, or shall it be rejected ? u 
1 am free to admit that I feel an interest, || 
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parts of the United States, and England, soon 
grew up to a population of fifteen or twenty 
thousard inhabuants. This whole population 
was under the absolute and immediate control of 
a leader, a very remarkable man, a man who 
possessed a great deal more talent than he ever 
got credit for, and was four times as great a knave 
as most people supposed. He not only founded a 
new city, of which he was the ruler, but he 
founded a new religion, of which he was the 
head. He claimed to be inspired. He claimed 
to be a teacher sent from God, and that whatever 
he did upon earth would be ratified in Heaven. 
He exercised absolute authority over the con- 


| sciences of his followers, and, in all matters of 


great moment, whether of a civil, religious, or 
aren nature, he was always certain to be aided 
y a direct revelation from above. These revela- 


| tions always happend to be in strict keeping with 
| his own projects, whether of ambition or interest, 


because they could not get away, but all the while | 
their intention to leave was notorious, as soon as | 


circumstances would permit. They occupied a 
portion of country on the extreme western part of 


the State, one hundred and fifty miles west of the | 


|| frontier settlements. A wilderness of that distance, 


| unsettled and almost unexplored, intervened be- 


|| residence within her territorial limits. 
| if all this is true, this people certainly did not pos- | 


tween them and the nearest settlements. They 
had no commerce, no communication with the 
people of the State—no civil or political connec- 
tion, either in law or in fact. They were not as- 


sessed or taxed; the civil and criminal jurisdiction | 


of the courts were not extended over them; and, 


| 
| 
in short, there was nothing to identify them as | 
' 


any part of the population of the State, except 
the simple fact of their temporary and accidental 


sess the first and most essential qualification of vo- 


tention to remain. 


and thus he became the prophet, priest, and king, 
of the whole Mormon establishment. And, sir, 
what was the character of his followers? I do 
not intend to indulge in any wholesale denuncia- 
tions of the Mormon people, very far from it. 
1 am willing to admit that very many things for 
which they were condemned, were done by others 
and charged to their account. They might very 
properly be divided into two classes. The first, 
containing the great mass of the people, was com- 
posed of honest, industrious, and laborious citi- 
zens, disposed to seek an honest livelihood by 
honest means. But the other class, though few 
in number, was made up of very different mate- 
rials—a motley collection of the very offscourings 
of the whole earth, the very offal of all humanity— 
men who were driven out from everywhere else 
for their crimes, and compelled to take shelter 


| among the Mormon population, as the only place 


Now, sir, | 


|| ters, and that is, permanent residence with the in- | 


Mr. Speaker, | wish to make a general statement | 


of historical facts, to show the circumstances 
under which, and the intention with which, this 
Mormon population stopped in lowa. 


I know | 


| that in so doing I shall, in the estimation of some | 


| authority. 


shown by the general abstract of the votes, has a || 


clear majority of three hundred and eighty-six. 
But it is alleged by the contestant, Mr. Miller, that 
acertain vote, known as the Mormon vote, polled 
at Kanesville, in the western part of the district, 
was improperly rejected by the board of canvass- 
ers, or by the clerk of the board of cpunty com- 
missioners of Monroe county, and if that vote had 
not been suppressed the result would have been 
different. The whole number of votes polled at 
Kanesville was five hundred and twenty-three. 
Of that number Mr. Thompson received thirty, | 
Mr. Miller four hundred and ninety-three, leaving 
& majority for Mr. Miller at that place of four | 
hundred and sixty-three, which, if added to the 
official returns as shown by the abstract, would 
give Mr. Miller, so far, a majority of seventy- | 
eight. Then, if the Kanesville vote should be ad- 
mitted, it would be necessary on the part of Mr. | 
hompson to go into an examination of the other | 


canvass, and from such an examination I am sat- 
isfied it would appear that Mr. Thompson is le- | 
gully entitled to a sufficient number of these other 
rejected votes to overcome the entire vote claimed 
by Mr. Miller. But, if the Kanesville vote is re- 
Jected, as f think it ought to be upon every fair 
consideration, then Mr. Thompson is elected be- 
yond all controversy, because admitting and count- 
ing all the other rejected votes claimed by Mr. 
Miller, they will not be sufficient to overcome Mr. 
Thompson’s majority of three hundred and eighty- 
8\x, as shown by the general abstract. The first 
and most important qaestion, then, which arises 
in the whole case is as to the legality and admissi- 


| 
rejected votes which were suppressed from the | 


| of this remarkable people. | 
they settled in Missouri some fifteen or twenty | 


| 
| 


honorable gentlemen here, travel somewhat out of 


| the record; but I intend to argue this case both in 
We elect by plu- | 


the record and out of the record, because the 
evidence now before the House does not present 
the whole case, and | shall endeavor to supply the 
vacuum by drawing on other sources, of undoubted 
And here I must be allowed to say, 
that I 


So far as the report of the minerity is concerned, 
I think it contains (unintentionally, no doubt, on 
the part of the committee) a large amount of 


oO not concur in the report of the ma- || 
| jority or minority of the Committee on Elections. 


of protection. Villains and vagabonds, thieves 
and robbers, murderers, desparadoes, outlaws, 
fugitives from justice, steeped in every grade of 
vice, distinguished for every grade of crime, 
daring, heedless; reckless, their hands against 
every man, except the Mormons, who had life 


| or property to lose; and every man’s hand, except 


the Mormons’, against them. Well, sir, this 
pestilent race, thus collected and sheltered, would 
sally forth from Nauvoo into the surroundin 

country, and rob and plunder and murder, aan 
if they could only get back from the scenes of 
their villainy into the city without being ar- 
rested, they considered themselves perfectly safe. 
These outrages were extended into the country 
around, some twenty, thirty, or forty miles, and 
kept up with systematic regularity. I very well 
recollect that, a short time before these Mormons 


| left Nauvoo, some of the most enormous and 


|| appalling murders were committed on the west 
side of the Mississippi, in the very county from 


| which the contestant comes. 


assumption as to facts, without the shadow of | 
foundation, coupled with a large amount of law | 


which has no application to the case, some of 
which I shall attempt to examine hereafter. So 


| far as the report of the majority is concerned, it 


appears to me that it has waived the strongest 
point in the whole case—that in relation to the 
temporary character of this population, based on 
the well-kpown fact, that they did not intend to 
remain a moment longer than they could make the 
necessary arrangements to getaway. I therefore 


intend to go behind the testimony submitted to | 
the House, as well as behind the reports of the | 


committee, and endeavor to trace up this Mormon | 
population, to see where they came from, how 


and under what circunistances they got into Iowa, 
and what their ulterior purposes were when they 
stopped on the Missouri river. 


Now, sir, | presume that almost every gentle- | 
_ man here has some acquaintance with the history 


We all know that | 


years ago, We all know that they got into diffi- | 
culties there with the people of the adjoin i) 


cour.ties, and the authorities of the State, an 


| that they were ultimately driven out of the State | 
| by force. We all know that they emigrated in a_ 


body, 
of Thincte, and founded the far-famed city of 


as a church, as a community, to the State 


; 


i] 


Men of strong nerve 
and stout hearts were almost afraid to lic down on 
their own beds at night, for fear of being murdered 
and burned up in the flames of their own houses 
before morning. This system of violence and 
outrage was kept up until the people of the ad- 
joining country became satisfied that the laws of 


| the land could afford no adequate protection, either 
| for life or property. ‘These villains might escape 
| into Nauvoo, with their hands reeking with blood; 


and yet the moment they got there, a hundred 
witnesses would surround them and swear that 
they never had been out of the place. If any 
attempt was made to arrest them and bring them 
to justice, a mob was ready to rescue them; and 
what was still worse, the better portion of the 
Mormon population and their leaders countenanced 
all these proceedings. These difficulties continued 
until the people of Illinois rose up and attempted 
to drive the Mormons beyond the limits of the 
State. They resisted, and this gave rise to a kind 
of civil war, in which they were overcome and 
compelled to emigrate. But where could they go? 
They could not go into any other part of the 
State of Illinois; that would have been resisted 
by force. They had been driven out of Missouri, 
and dare not return there; and there was no State 
in the Union willing to receive them. They could 
not go into Towa on the west of the Mississippi. 
So well were the people of that State acquainted 


Nauvoo, on the east bank of the Mississippi. || with their villainies, that they would have armed 
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and resisted to the last extremity rather than have 
received such a population in their midst. 


grate. What could they do? The only alterna- 
tive left, was either to break up, and disperse, and 
lose their separate existence as a community, or 
to emigrate in a mass, as a church, as a commu- 
nity, to some point in the Far West, where they 
would be beyond the reach both of the people and 
the Government of the Union. This they re- 
solved to do, and their original destination as agreed 
upon was some point in Upper California. But 


sea. They had ho transportation, no means to 
perform such a voyage. 
then was an overland route. 


i] 
Then, ] having arrived at that point, late in the fall, they 


sir, there was no State in the Union willing to re- |} were-compelled to stop—they found it impossible | qualification to vote. Su 
ceive them, and yet they were compélled to emi- || to proceed any further. Fora population of some || sylvania or Virginia should 


-— 


Towa Contested Election—Mr. Leffler. 


neighborhood of the Council Bluffs. Well, sir, 


|| fifteen or twenty thousand, unprovided as they 


| 


| || take a 
Their only alternative | 
And what route | 


could they travel to reach their destination? They | 
could not go through the State of Missouri as an | 
emigrating community. Their course would have | 


been marked with blood from one end of the State 
to the othef. 


They could not go north of the | 


State of lowa: that route, in addition to its cir- | 


cuitous character, would have led them into an 
inhospitable desert, through which it would have 
been almost impossible to pass. Then, sir, there 
was no other route they could take but that which 


State of Iowa. 
they were compelled toemigrate. No State in the 


to set their faces toward the wilderness, and the 
only route through which they could reach it, 
was through the southern part of the State of lowa. 
But, sir, they had good reason to believe that the 
people of lowa were so much outraged at their 
recent enormities, that they would not permit 
them to pass through the State. And, sir, if the 
people of Iowa had believed that this Mormon 
96g wenadt or any considerable number of them, 

ad intended to stop and settle anywhere within 
the limits of that State, and build up a Mormon 
community, I pledge my word, sir, the people of 
that State never would have permitted them to 
have crossed the Mississippi river. No, sir; upon 
this point there would have been no division of 
sentiment; all parties would have united to a 
man and resisted to the last extremity, before they 


would have suffered this population to have settled | 


in their midst, They knew very well that if these 


would be compelled, sooner or later, to drive them 
out by force, as a measure of self-preservation, as 
they had been driven out of Missouri and Illinois. 
But we were assured that they did not intend to 


limits of the State. 
they did not intend to interfere in any way or at 


through it, and that they would not remain in it one 


} 
| 
| 


were, to attempt to cross a bleak desert two thou- 
sand miles wide, amidst the severity of a northern 
winter, would be certain death to every man, woman 
or child belonging to the emigration. ‘There was, 


j 


| the State of Iowa, and should be arrested 


tution, and give him the right to v 


| then, no alternative but to stop and winter in | 


| 


|| that neighborhood, and thus it will be seen that 
| they were brought here, and compelled to stop 
| here by a train of circumstances over which they 


how were they to get there? They could not go by || 


had no control,—forced to leave Nauvoo, forced to 
articular route through the southern por- 
tion of the State, and forced to stop when the 

reached its western limit. 


the winter of 46-47 in the neighborhood of the | 
Missouri river, and in the spring of 1847, all | 
those who could command the necessary means, | 


the bulk of the population, proceeded in the spring 
and summer of that year to the Salt Lake. 


it so happened that there was a considerable por- | 
'| tion of this population that found themselves, in 

the spring of 1847, so utterly destitute of every- | 
thing necessary for such a long and laborious march, | 


was their notorious determination to proceed the 
earliest moment they could. They had no wagons, 


|| no teams, no transportation of any kind; all their | 
Union would receive them. They were compelled || 


supplies, al! their stores, limited at best, were en- 
tirely exhausted. What could they do? It was 
impossible to go on, they dare not return, and the 
only alternative was to stay where they were, un- 
til they could recruit for the journey. 
tute portion of the population, therefore, remained, 


This desti- | 
| 


| that it was impossible for them to go on, although it | 
conducted them through the southern part of the || 


Driven out of Nauvoo by force, || 


| 
| 


| 


|| tional sense of the term. 


| no control, the time limited by the co 


this District required the same reside 


But || 


————— 
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y the constitutio 
cannot create t 
POS a Citizen 
be traveling 


place during the time required b 
without regard to the intention, vs 
ne 
of Penn. 
through 
and de. 
his will, 
& residence 
g of the consti. 


g ote? W 
the difference, if both parties are detained ame 


their will, by circumstances over which they have 


NStitution 7 
he laws of 
nee as the 
» and twenty 


tained in custody for six months, against 
would any gentleman say that such 
would bring him within the meanin 


Take another illustration. Suppose t 


laws of lowa, six months in the State 


y | days in the county. Here are in both Houses of 
Then, sir, they passed | 


Congress some two hundréd and ninet 
besides a rE ran number of gentlemey, 
hangers-on. e have all been here now more 
than six months, and if the bare fact of physical 
residence, without any regard to the intention 
is to constitute the qualification, why could we not 
go to the polls to-morrow and cast our votes for 
any officer within this District? And yet would not 
the population of this District consider it an oy. 
rage? Certainly they would. Why? Because 
it is our notorious intention now, and always has 
been, not to remain here a day longer than the ses. 
sion lasts; and if we should reside here for fiye 
years, with the continued animus revertendi, we 
| never would acquire a residence, in the constity. 
We all recollect the 


y members, 


|| alarm of Indian hostilities in Oregon, in the sum. 
\»mer of 1847. You, sir, recollect the Presiden: 


a part of it at Kanesville on the east side, and a | 
| part on the west side of the Missouri river, | 


through the summer of 1847. 


During that sum- | 


mer they raised a crop, and collected such other | 


supplies as could be obtained, at a distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles from our frontier; but by 


the time they had thus recruited, the fall of the 
year had arrived again, and they were compelled | 
to remain another winter, which brought them to | 


the spring of 1848, immediately previous to the || 


August election, out of which this cofitest arises. 


emigration, as shown by the testimony in the case, || 


recommended the passage of an act to raise a vol- 
unteer corps for that distant service. Suppose an 
act had been passed, and a force of five thousand 
volunteers had been enrolled in New York or Ohio, 
and marched to the western frontier of lowa in the 
fall of 1847, with the view of proceeding the next 
| summer, as early as possible, to the seat of war. 
| When they had reached the Missouri river they 
would have been compelled to stop, just as the 
Mormons did, because it would have been impos- 
sible to pass the desert during the winter. Before 
they could have commenced their march in the 


|| spring, they would have been within the limits of 
Before that election came off, however, a large | 


|| set forward to join their brethren.at the Salt | 
people should settle anywhere in the State, they | 


They pledged themselves that | 


moment longer than they could getaway. This | 
povnese to them was a matter of great necessity. || 
hey were in a great strait, and this was the only | 


outlet by which they could escape. 
under all these circumstances the 
were very willing to give them t 


they intended to carry out their pledges honestly, 
and to go on as fast as possible to their destination 


Well, sir, | 
eople of Iowa || 

privilege to || 
pass through their territory. ‘They supposed that || 


| 


Lake. 
tution was found to exist as in the spring of 1847, 
and there was still a part of the population unable 
to go on, and were compelled to remain through 


_ the summer of 1848. ‘Those who stopped on the 
attempt to make a settlement anywhere within the | 


| 


in the West, and that they would thus get rid of | 
their neighborhood altogether, at once, and forever. || had no control, with no intention, at any time, to 


Well, sir, under {these circumstances they com- 
menced their emigration in the summer of 1846, in 
& mass, as a church, as a community; and I very 
well recollect the spectacle which they presented 
when passing through the State of Iowa. Having 
been stripped of most of their property, forced to 
leave without ceremony, unprovided for such a 
journey, they took their way towards the wil- 
derness, the most wretched, Lighialk God-for- 
saken population I ever beheld on the face of the 
earth. I recollect I had occasio##, while a candi- 
date for the first seat I occupied in this House, at 
the time of their exodus, in the autumn of 1846, 
to traverse the southern part of the State, and 
foand them camped along the route and draggin 

along the road, for more than one hundred miles. 
They reached the Missouri river late in the fall 
of that year, one portion of them stopping on this 
side, within the limits of Iowa, and another por- 


tion crossing over the river and stopping in the 


| 
| 


| 


west side of the river were in the country belong- | 


But in the spring of 1848 the same desti- | 


| tution to disfranchise a soldier. 


ing to the Omahaw Indians, and for fear of diffi- | 


|| culty with the Indians, the Government directed | 
any time with the political affairs of the State; all || 


they wanted was the bare privilege of passing || 


them to evacuate their quarters on that side of the 


river, and consequently they were required, either || 
to go on to the West, or recross the river to the || 


lowa side. They adopted the latter alternative, 
and came to this side of the Missouri, in the 
spring of 1848, most of them crossing over, accord- 
ing to the testimony, as late as May, only some 
three months before the August election. 


Now, air, from all these facts, I think it is clear || 
that this population, prior to the August election || 
of 1848, never intended to remain in lowa one || 
|| ulation intended to remain within the limits of the 
were kept there by circumstances over which they |. 


moment longer than they could getaway. They 


become citizens of the State, but with the full in- 


tention to join the Mormon community at the Salt || 


Lake, of which they considered themselves a part. 


And yet, sir, this is the population which cast the | 


five hundred and twenty-three votes at the August 
election of 1848. Sir, | take the responsibility to 
say, that it was an outrage upon the ballot-box of 
the State. What right had they to interfere in the 
politics of the State—what right had they to con- 
trol the political affairs of the State, wells it was 
notoriously known that they were only sojourners, 
emigrants in transitu, and did not intend to re- 
main as permanent residents? Some of them, as 
shown by the testimony, were not within the 
limits of the State the six months required by the 
constitution. But suppose they were all there for 
that length of time, is that conclusive as to their 
qualifications to vote? Is not the intention to re- 
main, to be taken into the account? Why, sir, 
the bare fact of physical presence at a parti 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 





|| journey to the Salt Lake. 


the State for six months, and if the intention with 
which they went there was not to be taken into 
consideration, they could have gone to the polls, 
and cast their votes, and controlled the election of 
| every high officer in the State, and left the next 

day for Oregon. There is nothing in the Consti- 
here, now, is 
the difference between that case and the Mormons 
emigrating as a church, as a community, as a civil 
and political association, whose general and noto- 
rious purpose was, up to the August election of 
| 1848, not to remain at the “stopping place” at 
Kanesville one moment longer than they could 

rovide the necessary means to accomplish their 
In ordinary cases, | ad- 

mit, the bare fact of six months’ residence raises 
| the presumption that a person intends to remain a 
| resident; but in the case of the “Mormons, the in- 
| tention not to remain was notorious, and of course 
would destroy the presumption which would exist 
in ordinary cases. Then, sir, I say that, up to 
the AuguSt election, no part of the Mormon pop- 


State. But, it is asked, How does it happen, if 
it was their intention to go on, that many of them 
are there yet? I answer, that an extraordinary 
inducement to remain began to exist after the Au- 
gust election of 1848. It must be recollected, that 
during the spring of that year, the California emi- 
gration began to pour through that section of coun- 
try; that they literally eat outeverything within one 
_ hundred miles of their route; that this created a scar- 
city of all agricultural products; and the conse- 
| quence was, that an excellent market sprung up 
| for all the products of the farm, and this pop- 
ulation supposed they could do better to remain 
and supply that market, than they could to go on 
to the Salt Lake. And, consequently, in the sum- 
mer of 1848 theysdetermined to remain as long a8 
there was any prospect of immediate advantage 
arising from thissource. Now, sir, | think I have 
shown that all the equity of the case is against 
the admission of this Kanesville vote. ; 
Bat, sir, the equity of the case is not only against 
this vote, but the law of the case is also against it. 
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The constitution of the State declares, that no per- } 
gon shall vote who has not resided twenty days 1} 
next preceding the election, in the county in which || 
he claims his vote. These five hundred and twenty 
three voters claim to vote in Monroe county, and || 
he returns of the vote was made to the clerk of | 
the board of county commissioners of that county. | 
The question then arises, Did they live twenty days | 
in that county next preceding the election? I say | 
they did not, and in that opinion Lam fully sustained | 
by the testimony submitted in the case. What || 
was the extent of Monroe county at the August | 
election of 1848? I answer, that Monroe county || 
was, under the laws of the State, composed of two || 
varts—first, the territory within the limits of Mon- || 
roe county proper, and secondly, the unorganized || 
territory west of Monroe county proper, attached | 
thereto for election, revenue, and judicial pur- | 
ses. Monroe county, in 1845, was one of the 
organized frontier counties; Mahaska county, im- || 
mediately north, was another frontier county; || 
Polk county, in the same tier of counties, was an- | 
other. West of these counties, as late as 1845, the 
country in the direction of the Missouri river was | 
not divided into counties; it was not surveyed by || 
the Government, and there were only a few de- | 
tached settlements within its limits; yet these de- | 
tached settlements were of sufficient importance to | 
induce the Legislature to make some temporary || 
provisious for their government; and as there was || 
not atany one point sufficient inhabitants to justify || 
the organization of acounty, the Legislature, by || 
various acts, attached this unsettled territory ta the || 
organized counties immediately east, for election || 
and other purposes. Accordingly in the winter of || 
1845, the country west of Monroe was attached to | 
Monroe; in 1844, the country west of Mahaska ] 
| 


i 


was attached to Mahaska; and in 1846, the country 

west of Polk was attached to that county. These | 
organized counties were laid out according to the | 
government surveys, eastand west, north and south, | 
and consequently all that was to do for thedivision | 
of the territory on the west, was to extend the east 

and west lines of the organized counties to the Mis- | 
souririver, and an exact division of theterritory west | 
beween the organized counties respectively would | 
be the result. The extension of these lines would | 
embrace all the territory to the west, and assign it | 
severally and separately to the appropriate organ- | 
izel county on the east, so as to prevent all con- | 
flict of jurisdiction. Thus it is very easy to de- || 
termine what territory was embraced within the 
«mits of Monroe county in 1848. It contained, || 
first, the territory of the organized county of Mon- \| 
roe;and, secondly, the territory west, lying between | 
two parallel lines extended west, from the northern | 
and southern boundaries of Monroe county proper. | 
Whatever territory was within these two parallel 

lines, and no other, was attached to Monroe county | 
for election, revenue, and judicial purposes. Then, | 
sir, as these five hundred and twenty-three voters 
claimed to vote within Monroe, it is necessary for | 
the contestant to show that they resided some- | 
where within the limits I have just described for 





the space of twenty days before the election. They 
certainly did not reside within the limits of Mon- 
roe county proper, neither did they reside on any 
part of the territory lying between the two parallel 
lines extended west from the northern and south- 
ern boundaries of Monroe county. So far from it, 
the testimony shows clearly and conclusively that 
they resided and voted at Kanesville, a point more 
than six miles north of a line run due west from 
the northern boundary of Monroe county; so that 
in fact they resided in Mahaska county, and voted 
in Mahaska, while they claimed to vote and re- 
turned the vote to the canvassers as a part of the vote 
of Monroe county. The position of Kanesville, 
as being six miles beyond the limits of any part 
of the country attached to Monroe county, is de- 
termined beyond all oer by a careful and 
accurate survey, made by the Hon. Charles Ma- 
son and Judge John W. Webber, as shown b 

their testimony, two gentlemen of deservedly hig 

reputation, high. scientific attainments, and unim- 
peachable integrity. Then, sir, Kanesville being 
six miles beyond the limits of any part of Monroe 
county, how is it possible that these votes can be 
counted without a direct and palpable violation of 
the constitution of the State, which requires that 
& person shall reside twenty days next ng 
the election in the county in which he claims h 


| which this Kanesville vote was cast? What right | 


|| risdiction ? 
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counted for Monroe county, while the fact is un- 
deniable that the votes were polled and the voters || 
resided entirely within the limits of Mahaska | 
county? | 
But, sir, what was the organization worth, under 
| 


vote? How is it possible that these votes can be 


had the board of county commissioners of Monroe 
county to authorize an election to be held in Ma- | 
haska county? Their jurisdiction in relation to || 
elections, as well as everything else, was strictly || 
confined by law within the boundaries of their | 
own county. It was impossible for them to do a | 
single legal act for any purpose beyond it. How, 
then, was it possible for them to authorize an elec- 
tion to be held, or to appoint judges to conduct an 
election, in another counts where they had no ju- 
And if they had no right to authorize 


|| the election, or to appoint the judges to conduct 


it, what would the election be worth? Suppose || 
the county commissioners of Des Moines county | 


| should appoint judges, and authorize an election | 
|| to be held at West Point, in Lee county, six miles 
| south of any part of Des Moines county, what 
| would such an election, or the votes cast at such | 


an election, be worth? The moment the county 


| commissioners—being a board of limited jurisdic- 


tion—go beyond the limits of their own county, | 
their acts are nugatory, perfectly worthless, and 
: by no possibility, be of any binding authority. | 
ence, the whole election at Kanesville was a 
nullity. Not one single, solitary, legal vote, was 
polled there—not one—that could be legally and || 
constitutionally counted for any candidate. in the || 
field at that election. But, sir, the honorable gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Tuompsoy] tells us, 
that these people had a right to vote at some place 
within the first congressional district. So they 
had; and that place was prescribed by the laws 
and constitution of the State; and it is just exactly 
because they did not vote at the place thus pre- 
scribed, that renders their votes illegal. The fact | 
that I have a right to vote at one place, is no reason 
why I havea right to voteat another. So far 
from it, precisely the reverse is true. The fact 
that I have the necessary qualifications to vote in || 
one county, destroys all right to vote in any other || 
county at the same election. These voters, under || 
the laws of the State, residing upon territory be- | 
longing to Mahaska county, had a right to vote in || 
that county; and that very right destroyed all || 


|| qualification to vote anywhere else. Then I think |, 


it is clear that this Kanesville vote is illegal, first, 
because the county commissioners of Monroe || 
county had no right to authorize an election six | 
miles out of their own county; and, secondly, || 
because these voters did not reside twenty days, 
or any other number of days, in Monroe county, 
before the election in which they claimed to vote. | 

But, sir, admitting that Kanesville is west of 
Monroe county, and attached to it by the act of | 
1845 for election purposes, the vote is still illegal, 
because the county commissioners” of Monroe 
failed to organize a township, as required by law, 
and attempted to nize under the old precinct 
system, which was abolished by law. There have 
been two systems, and only two, in the State, 
under which elections have been conducted. The 
first was the precinct system; and the second is 
the present regular township organization. The | 
precinct system was established first in the order 
of time, and pervaded all the counties of the terri- | 
tory prior to the adoption of the constitution. | 
Under the provisions of various acts of the Legis- | 
lature, this system was discontinued in the several | 
organized counties successively, until by the act of | 
1847, all the relics of it were totally abolished all | 
over the State—not only in organized counties, | 
but in the country attached to organized counties. || 
What, then, was the nature of the precinct system | 
which was abolished, and what is the nature of | 
the present township organization? These two 
systems are as distinct in their character, as day | 
and night, and cannot exist in the same county | 
at the same time. In the establishment of a pre- 
cinct the county commissioners simply desi 


esigna 
idly or point at which an election should be 
’ 
‘is 


| 





and appointed th udges to conduct it. 
is what is called a precinct, and the commis- 
sioners had the power to establish as many and at 
such points, as the convenience of the population | 
required. ‘system, as I have | y said, 


| it,”? 


| the system inte execution. / 
| that this system of common school education could 





pervaded the whole territory at one time, under 
the territorial laws, but as the settlement of the 
country became dense, it gradually fel) into disfavor. 
I think it was somewhere about 1840, that the 


|| first effort was made in the Legislature to abolish 


it, and replace it with the township organization. 
A portion of the Legislature was in favor of the 


| new system, and a part in favor of the old, 
| Neither party would yield, and the result was a 


compromise, by which the whole matter was re- 
ferred to the people of the several covnties to be 
settled by a popular vote. Under this acta few 
of the counties determined in favor of the new dr 
township system, while others refused to adopt it. 
Then we had two systems existing at the same 
time, though in different counties. A few years 
after, the effort in the Legislature was renewed, to 
extend the township organization to such counties 
as had refused to adopt it before, and an act was 
passed authorizing the commissioners vo lay off 
their counties into townships, “ whenever they 
believed a majority of the people were in favor of 
Under this act an additional number of coun- 
ties adopted the new organization; but still there 
were some counties which failed or refused or ne- 
glected to do it. Under this state of the case a con- 
vention was called to form a constitution, and one of 
the leading objects of the convention was to lay the 
foundation for a thorough system of common 
school education throughout the new State. To 
affect this, the convention set apart a magnificent 
fund, amounting to several millions of dollars, for 


| its support, and established the office of superin- 


tendent, the highest office in the State, to carry 
But everybody knew 


riot be carried on with succegs, without a uniform 


| Organization all over the SiMe; and in order to 
| produce that uniformity so indispensable to its 
| success, the Legislature of 1847 passed an act, 


positive and peremptory in its terms, requiring 
the county commissioners in every case, without 
consulting the wishes of the people, by election or 
otherwise, to proceed forthwith and organize their 
respective counties, as well as any country attached 
thereto into townships. 

Thus, by the provisions of the act of 1847, per- 


| emptory in its terms, the relics of the old precinct 


system were abolished totally, at once, and for- 
ever, and the township system required to be en- 
forced over every foot of territory in the State. 
This act passed in February, 1847, more than * 
eighteen months before the August election of 
1848, and after the date of this act no election, 
special or general, could be held, except under this 
township organization. But how was this new 


'| township organization to be brought about in such 


counties as it did not exist? Under the provisions 
of this act, the commission€rs were required, first, 
to lay off their counties into townships, and desig- 
nate their boundaries. These townships might 


be large or small, to suit the convenience of the 
| inhabitants. 


Secondly, to give the township thus 
laid offa name. Thirdly, to appoint the time and 
place for the first meeting of the electors in the 
township; and when thése three things were done 
by the commissioners, then all their power and au- 
thority was atan end. Thep the electors of the 
township commenced where the commissioners left 
off, and completed the organization. At the time 
and place assigned for the first meeting, aS’ soon as 
eight or more electors assembled, they were re- 
quired to appoint a chairman, and elect three 
persons to serve as judges of the first township 
election. These judges were to open a poll on the 
first Monday of the next succeeding April, for the 
election of all the township offers, about fifteen 
in number, and when these township officers were 
elected, the organization was complete. Among 
these township officers, three township trustees 
were to be elected, who were to be ex ofieio judges 
of all elections held in the township during their 
term of service; so that, after the passage of 
om ott $ ae no eléction could be held or 
conducte an rson or persons except 
the townabip trhetede After the passage of this 
act, no election could be held for any purpose 
otherwise than under the township organization, 
and under that system the trustees of the township 
were required, in all cases, to be the judges of the 
election. Bat how, and by whom, were t 

judges of the Kanesville poll appointed? They 
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township, as the law required, but appointed by || his extensive practice in political management as- | 
the board of commissioners of Monroe county, || sured him must command success. In order to | 
under the following order: || get up an organization, a man by the name of | 

“ Ordered ty the board of county commissioners of the | 
county of Monroe, State of lowa, that that portion of coun- | 


; . . 
try called Pottawattamie county, which lies directly west of || This man Pickett, had been engaged in some sub- || 


Monrose county, be organized into a township, and that 1 ordinate employment in the office of the St. Louis 
Kanesville be & precinct for election purposes in said town- || Republican, the principal Whig journal of Mis- 
ship, and that the election be held at the Council House, in souri. He made his appearance in Iowa only 


eaid village, and that Charles Bird, Henry Miller, and Wil- . 
liam Huntington be appointed judges of said election, aud | some three or four weeks previous to the August 


that the boundaries of said township extend east as far as || lection of 1848, and goes to work to procure an | 
the East Nishnabotna.”? } organization, under which the Mormon vote could | 
Now, sir, admitting that Kanesville was west of || be polled, for which Mr. Warren pays him the | 


Monroe county—which we have already shown to || sum of $140, as shown by his own statement in | 


be six miles north of any part of the country west || the testimony, 
of Monroe county, consequently not within the || And who, sir, was this man Pickett? He was 
jurisdiction of the commissioners of that county— || a non-resident, a jack Mormon in religion and a | 
still the commissioners of that county had no au- || renegade Democrat in politics; and if any addi- | 
thority to appoint those judges. The trustees of the || tional qualifications were necessary to recommend | 
township were the men to hold the election, and if || himt to the particular consideration of the Whig 
there were no trustees there could be no election. || leaders, I might add, that there were then pending 
And the fact that there were no trustees was not | against him in an adjoining State, about fifteen in- | 
the fault of the Legislature, because the act re- || dictments, for almost every grade of offence known | 
quiring the township organization to be enforced, | to the criminal calendar. A man who would work | 
had been passed more than eighteen months before || with such a tool would have to put on gloves to | 
the election of 1848. But the people at Kanesville || keep his hands from being soiled. Well, sir, this | 
failed to organize under the township law until it || man Pickett, in pursuance of the power vested in | 


' 


was too late, and then, at the instance of the Whig | him, went to work with a very business-like de- | 


managers in the State, when it was found the vote ] termination. He went immediately to the board | 
would be polled for the Whig party, resorted to || of county commissioners of Monroe county, an 
an illegal and worthless organization, under the or- || presented a petition ostensibly on behalf of t 
ger of the commissioners of Monroe county, to se- || Mormon population at Kanesville. This petition, 


The county commissioners, then, had no authority || tion, a forgery, from beginning to end. It is ~writ- 
4 law to res those judges. The judges, | ten, signed, and delivered all by the same hand, 
when appointed, 

to hold the election; and the election being held || organization which it sought was complete. Upon | 
without authority, @f course was null and void, || the strength of this petition, the county commis- 
and the votes polled at that election were properly || sioners of Monroe county—good, honest, easy 
rejected by the canvassers, and ought not to be || men, not accustomed to deal with political sharp- | 
counted now—and if not counted, my honorable || ers—granted the organization, and appointed the 
ra is elected Saree all ageehmic’ soo | judges of election, in direct violation of law. Then, 

ul what were the circumstances under which || 


appointed and this organization got up at Kanes- || to control the vote. And how was that to be done? 


ville on!y three weeks before the election of 1848. || Every person acquainted with the history of the 


To answer this question more satisfactorily, it | Mormons knew, that in all matters, whether civil, 
would be necessary to go somewhat into the sub- || political, or religious, they were governed by the | 
oer ey an vat ony - mee do || — * the eats To a this vote, then, 
iis very briefly, must be recollected that sev- || it was only necessary to make some arrangement 
eral very important elections were then pending, or | with Orson Hyde, the presiding elder of the 
buta short time in advance.. A Congressman was | church on this side of the Missouri river. And 
to be elected in the first district. Members of both || how was that to be done? About the time that 
branches of the State Legislature were tobe elected || Pickett secured the organization from the commis- 
at ve same ae va United — Senators || seca - aa oe Ma se and 
and three judges of the supreme ben@h were to || has a conference wit r. Fitz Henry Warren. 
be elected by the next Legislature. The presiden- || What the nature of that conference was I do not 
tial election was also pending, and it was believed || know, but it appears from the evidence in the case, 
on all sides that the yote of fowa, small as it || chat Mr Warren “ gave a letter, a friendly letter 
was, might turn the scale between the electoral 1 of introduction, to Mr. Truman Smith;” but Hyde 
tickets. It then became a matter of very greatim- || states, in his evidence, that ** whether that letter 
ene = oe wer ere Aen? wens at | was a any eee Prae pa ore g 
e August election o ‘ at result, how- || ting his printing press, he did not know that i 
ever, was hopeless without the assistance of this || was.’? But whether that letter was any advantage 
Mormon vote. The State, and especially the first || to Hyde or not, it appears to have been some ben- 
district, had always been Democratic by consider- || efit to the Whig party, as Hyde immediately 
able majorities, and it was very well known, that || gives Mr. Warren a letter in return, requesting 
if the contest should be confined to the qualified || the Mormons te vote at the coming election as 
voters, the citizens Othe State, without the inter- | Mr. Warren should direct, of which the following 
vention of outsiders, the Whig party was destined | is a correct copy: 
to defeat, as usual, “* horse, foot, and dragoons.”’ « Burrineron, (Towa,) July 8, 1850. 
A deaperate effort or no effort at all, was the only || eax Pasexne aro Baeranzr easton foto 
policy suitable to the Penne Ordinary political sellor in the church of God, to advise and request you to 
swindling, such as hog-droving and pipe-laying on |) cast your votes at the ensuing election in favor of the Whig 
a small scale, at so mnch per head, would not || candidates for office. ‘This letter is placed in the hands of 
meet the eccasion. A wholesale business was || Clone! F. H. Warren, who will give you, or cause the same 
necessary, and if management had to be re- to be done, all necessary information how and where to 
sorted to, the ciréumstances of the case required | Orson Hype.” 





OM. % 22.9 F Your brother in Christ, 
it to be of a wholesale character. Two things, Now, sir, I will not say that there was any di- 
then, were necessary: Ist, to get up some kind of | rect and downright fraud or corruption here. All 
organization, whether legal or illegal, under which || [ want to do is to present the facts for the consid- 
the Mormon vote could be polled; 2d, to control || eration of the House, and Jet the House judge for 
that_vote by some means, so as to secure it for || itself. It seems, however, to be a little suspicious 
the Whig candidates. This required some little || that these three distinguished individuals should 
political financiering, and it so happened that the || have been brought into conjunction at that partic- 
Whig party had then upon the Taylor electoral || ular time, in connection with the printing press 
ticket in that State the very man, above all other || and the Mormon vote. Why, sir, who were 
men, possessing the proper qualifications for such || these gentlemen? Mrg Warren, it must be recol- 
employment. indefatigable in his pursuits, prac- || lected, was the chairman of the Whig State Ex- 
tising on the doctrine that “ all is fair in politics,” || ecutive Committe, and an elector on the Taylor 
aspiring in his views, ardent for the spoils and || ticket; Mr. Smith was known as the chairman of 
plunder of public station, he entered with great '' the Central Whig Committee of the United States 
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| Senator;”’ or perhaps more ee still, as 
c 


Pickett was imported from the city of St. Louis. || 


' sir, the first stepin this business was secured, the || 
this organization took place? These judges were || organization was obtained. The next thing was || 
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were not elected by the qualified votes of the | alacrity into a series of political manceuvres which 1 


Se 
— 


|—or, perhaps more properly, as the « Franking 
_man who held the bag which contain _ 
ruption fund of the Whig party for thet ~~ 

And who was Orson Hyde? Why, sir, mento 
ing to his own account, he was the High Pricer, , 
_ the Latter Day Saints of Jesus Christ, east va 
| Missouri river. 1 say again, I make no charop f 

fraud or corruption. It is not necessary, Te 

facts and circumstances of the case speak for hits. 

selves. It was once remarked by a celebrated 
| English statesman, that if any man should ask 

him, whether he believed there was any fraud o, 
corruption connected with the parliamentary elec. 
tions, he would laugh in his face, and tell him, cer. 
tainly not. And, sir, if you should ask any citi 
zen of lowa, where the facts of the case are all 
known, whether he believed there was any cor. 
ruption connected with the transfer of the Mormon 
vote to the week party by the letter of Bide 
_ Hyde, he would laugh in your face and teli you 
| Certainly not, certainly not. : 
| But, sir, to say nothing about fraud or corrup- 
| tion, I think the law and the equity of the case are 
| clearly against the admission of this Kanesyilje 
| vote. These people were really not regarded as 
| citizens of the State. They were mere sojourners, 

ersons in transitu, compelled to stop in the 

tate for a temporary purpose, without any in- 
tention’ to become citizens. But even if they were 
citizens in the constitutional sense of the term, the 


| 


'| vote was illegal—first, because they had no right 
cure the vote for the candidates of the Whig party. || on its face, condemns itself, as a complete fabrica- | 


to vote in Monroe while they resided in Mahaska; 


‘| and second, if Kanesville had been within the 
|| limits of Monroe, still the vote was illegal, because 
consequently, had no authority || and was news to the Mormon people, after the || 


the election was not held by the trustees of the 
township, as the law required, but by the judges 


|| appointed by the county commissioners of Monroe 


| county, in direct violation of law. Then, sir, if 
this Kanesville vote is rejected, it decides the con- 
test at once in favor of the sitting member, and it 


|| is unnecessary to trouble the House with any fur- 


ther remarks in relation to other points of the case. 
Now, sir, 1 wish to say a word in reply to the 
| honorable gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Mc- 


|| ee He took occasion, in tue course of 
le 


| his very able speech, to reflect with great, and as 


| I think, unmerited severity, upon the conduct of 


my honorable colleague in relation to what he 

termed the stolen poll-books. It has been the con- 
stant eflort of the contestant in this case [Mr. 
| Miller] and his political friends to create the be- 
lief that my colleague has been guilty of a stupen- 
dous fraud, in abstracting the poll books, and that 
in consequence of this fraud he was enabled to 
get his seat and hold it up to this time. Now, 
sir, what are the facts in relation to this matier? 
Stripped of all the high coloring thrown around it 
by party prejudice and party defamation, it is one 
of the most harmless transactions connected with 
the election. It must be recollected that the clerk 
of the board of county commissioners of Monroe 
county, when these poll-books were returned to 
him, rejected them, after full consideration, and 
absolutely refused to have anything to do with 
them. This transaction took place while my hon- 
orable colleague was here, in this House, attending 
to his duties, not only without his consent, byt 
entirely without his knowledge, The poll-book 
containing the Kanesville vote being rejected, Mr. 
Thompson was entitled to his certificate; upon 
this certificate he had a right to take his 
seat here, as much so as any other member, 
and could not be displaced without a regular trial 
upon the merits of the case before the House. 
According to the well-established practice of the 
House, both parties had a oa er the author- 
ity of the House, to take all the testimony they 
desired, and present it in an official and reliable 
shape before the question ee up for de- 
cision. The laws of the State require duplicate 
copies of the poll-books to be made by the clerks 
of election, one copy to be returned to the proper 
officer, and the other retained at the place wlere 
the vote is polled. Now, sir, upon this state of 
the case, of what possible advantage could the 
poll-book, after it was returned and rejected by the 
proper o what possible advantage could 
its possession be to either party to the contest? It 
was of no benefit to my col e, because he al- 
ready had his certificate, upon which he had a 
right to take his seat. If the poll-book had never 
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certificate, and’ without the certificate, he could not || 
have obtained the seat as the sitting member. In | 
no event, therefore, could the contestant obtain the |, 
seat without a contest; and in that event, any tes- | 
imony desired by either part would have to be | 
taken under an order of the House, and both pe 

ties would have the right to a certified copy of the 
original poll-book retained, as the law required, at |, 
Kanesville. How, then, could the pie of 

the poll-book be of any advantage to Mr. Thomp- 

son, or any detriment or injury to the prospects of 
the contestant? It was impossible for it to affect 
the result of the case in any degree, and of this 
Mr. Miller was very well aware, and I have no 
doubt really felt gratified that the poll-books had 
been taken, as it afforded him an opportunity, as | 
he supposed, to manufacture a large amount : 








capital to prop up a weak and desperate case. Con- 
sequently, when Mr. Hall told him, several months 
before he notified my, colleague of his intention to 
contest his seat,-that the poll-books were safe and 
sound, and that he could have them if he wanted 
them, Mr. Miller replied, as shown in the evi- 
dence, ‘that he did not care three straws about 
them.’ All this noise, therefore, that we have | 
heard in relation to this poll-book affair, really | 
amounts to nothing, and ought not, as Ll hope it 
will not, affect the decision of this House.” 





THE GALPHIN CASE. 


REMARKS OF MR. R. SCHENCK, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuespay, July 2, 1950, 


On the Report of the Select Committee upon the || 
conduct of the Secretary of Warin connection 





with the Galphin claim. 

Mr. SCHENCK said: ° 

No one, Mr. Speaker, can regret more than I 
do that any circumstances should have rendered 
necessary, or seemed to render necessary, this 
investigation in which we are engaged. It is 
painful at the best, and cannot be otherwise than 
unpleasant to every one. The matter is before 
us, however, and { have looked into it with all | 
the consideration and judgment I can command; 
and having to express, asa Representative here 
in my place, an opinon upon the question involv- 
ed, I will not shrink from that duty. No party | 
favor on the one hand, nor party hostility on the 
other—and I have as much of both as most men, 
I dare say,—but no such influence shall be per- 
mitted, if 1 can help it, towarp my judgment, 
or deter me from what I consider to be right. 

I have prepared an amendment, which pre- || 
sents my view of the case, and which I will moveto || 
adopt in the place of that which has been offered || 
by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Togmss.] 
But before I do so, I will venture to detain the 
House a very few minutes with some remarks in 
explanation. Not muth willl say; for the amend- 
ment embodies in its own terms nearly all that is 
necessary for an understanding of the reasons 
upon which it is founded. $ 

Mr. Speaker, what is the question really and 
properly before us? What is it we should inquire || 
about?” On what subject or point is it that we are || 
called upon to declare the opinion and judgment |, 
of this House? To hear the discussion which 
has been going on, one would conclude that the || 
object was to ascertain whether the Galphin claim | 
was originally valid and good, or whether, when 
recognized and admitted by Congress, and directed 
to be paid, the principal should have been settled || 
but not the interest, or the principal and interest || 
both. Now, sir, with due deference to the several 
gentlemen who have so ably argued upon the one 
side and the other, these points, | must be al- || 
lowed to say that I think they have nothing to || 
do with the true issue before us, or at the best are 
only collateral to that issue. I know that your || 
committee, sir, was instructed by the House to | 
inquife into these points, and that the debate has || 
but followed the report of that commitee. But || 
has it not all been a departure from the proper in- | 
ot eae at the ss: of eat of || 

ar, who appealed to us for this investigation. 
What did he demand? Let us read his letter, 











| 


been touched, the contestant could not have got the | upon which the whole proceeding was originated. eee eee anything was to be paid to 


| Galphin, which claim has been adjudicated and paid at one | 
| of the departments of the Government, and is 


| to? the Galphin claim—that is all ! 


| that had been given by the newspapers to this 
| matter, and fearing probably that some wrong 
| would be done to him by the reports sent abroad | 


| vestigation, in order that the House might give an | 


| seems to me, that when the House gave this form || 
| to me, also, that when gentlemen here are follow- 


| propriety of paying any part of it, principal or in- 
| terest, they are but doing as the House has done; 
| that is, they are unnecessarily extending the in- 
| quiry beyond that which is asked, and which it is | 
| appropriate to allow. 


| strikes me; and in saying so I feel that I am but | 
| going back to the object from which we departed | 
| originally—from which the House departed, and | 
| from which the committee, therefore, were con- || 
| strained to depart in entering upon this investiga- || 


|| far as regards the validity of the claim as against 
the United States, it seems to me that the action | 
of the last Congress precluded the inquiry into | 


| claim to be examined and adjusted, and the balance 


Let us go back to that. Mr. Crawford said: dalphin’s representatives—as having been defini- 
« My official connection with the Government authorizes | tively determined by the action of the legislative 
me, in my judgment, wo ask, and have acceded me by the || department; and I think, whether right or Wrong, 
, 


House over which you preside, a prompt and full investiga- | the question, whether interest should be allowe 
tion, in such manner as itmay think proper, of my conduet | has ona e ‘uall settled by the proper executive 
and relation to the claim of the representatives of George | q y y proper execu 


department—the officer to whom it was referred. 
° of w attract- || These are not points now, therefore, as I said, for 
ing public attention.” — : _ || investigation. At most, they can only be regarded 
An investigation into his ** conduct and relation | as furnishing some guide or principle, to be fol- 
n _ || lowed as precedent, or avoided in future acts of 
The Secretary of War, induced by the notoriety || legislation by Congress, or of construction by ac- 
counting officers. 
Thus, then, I dispose of these two questions. The 
\ one ( ad || last Congress recognized the claim, and directed it 
in the public prints, asked of this House an in- || to be adjusted and paid; and officers of Govern- 
Sts c 8 give ment upon whom that payment devolved, and 
opinion upon his conduct and relation to this claim. || whose conduct I believe to be above all impeach- 
He asked nothing more than this, nor was it, per- || ment or questioning, allowed and paid what they 
haps, proper or appropriate that he should have || believed was intended by the law. But beyond 
asked more. The House responded to the request || these there lies another, a third question, which I 
by appointing a committee, not only for the pur- || confess gives me all the difficulty | have in relation 
pose indicated in the letter of the Secretary, but to || to the subject, as it presents itself here now for 


investigate the character of the claim itself, and || our consideration. This third question, and which 
| the propriety of allowing it, as well as to deter- 
|| mine the question as to the appropriateness of pay- | 


I deem to be the important question, the true ques- 
tion, the question for us to investigate and deter- 
mine, is the question which the Secretary of War 
has referred to us by his letter, whether ‘in his 
relation’’ to this claim, his conduct has been within 
the rule of propriety or not. We are not called on 
to say whether the Galphin claim was a just de- 
| mand, which the last Congress should have al- 
lowed. We are not asked to give an opinion as 
| tothe obligation of the Government to pay interest. 
| And though the committee were charged by the 
resolution of the House to extend their investiga- 
tiens into those particulars, | sti!l insist, that) so 
| far those instructions, and all the debate upon the 
report which has ensued, went beyond the record, 
and beyond the necessity and the propriety of 
the case. But, sir, it is different—very differ- 
ent—and I cannot but regard it as a question 
of far deeper importance and implication, when 
I am inquired of whether I believe it to be proper, 
that the Secretary of War, while holding office, as 


ing the interest as well as the principal. Now, it || 
to the investigation, they enlarged and extended 
the issue that was proper to be made; and it seems 


ing out the investigation, as directed by the House, 
and are discussing the merits of the claim, and the 


Sir, this is the light in which the whole subject | 


tion. My opinion is, that all those issues that 
have been discussed are aside from the proper || the head of one of the departments of the Govern- 
merits of this question. I do not deem them ne- || ment, should prosecute, or be interested, as Mr. 
cessary in any point of view. Itis altogether col- || Crawford was, in the prosecution of a claim 
lateral to the question at issue té investigate the || against the Government. And being thus inquired 
validity of the Galphin claim, either as against the | of, | say [ will not shrink from my duty of an- 
State of Georgia or against the United States. So || swering, and I am compelled to declare that I do 
not think that proper. Such is the answer which 
I shall propose by my amendment; it is the an- 
swer which I shall be constrained to give, in some 
shape, by my vote. I do not wish to enlarge upon 
the evils that might arise from the recognition, as 
a practice, of the act or relation which f thus con- 
demn. All that I wish to say on the subject is 
this, that I do not think the head of one of your 
departments should have a claim depending, and 
be interested in its prosecution, before any one of 
the other departments of the Government, of which 
he isa component part. And I answer the ques- 
tion in that way, without reference to whether 
there be any corruption or fraud in the conduct of 


that question. When that Congress directed the 
due to be paid, that action settled everything ex- 
cept the amount to be paid. Under the ordinary 
rules to be applied to legislation in regard to claims | 
before Congress, this Government committed itself | 
then to the recognition of the justice of the claim || 
tosome amount. Possibly with the lights now || 
before me, and with the fuller and better under- | 
standing I have of its merits, I might not vote for | 
its allowance if it were yet to come before us for 
the first time; but even that [ do not undertake || the officer, or in the manner in which, or ie the 
certainly to say, for it is not necessary to revive || means by which, the claim may be prosecuted or 
that question. || followed. Such circumstances might aggravate 

The next question, whether interest should have || the wrong, but do not qualify it. It is due, how- 
been allowed as well as principal, appears equally || ever, in this case, to say, that [ find nothing in the 
to me, to be collateral to our proper inquiry. Iam || testimony which induces me to believe that there 
not myself going to ask or consider what may or || was eny fraudulent practice resorted to to prootre 
may not have been the practice in regard to the || either the passage of the law originally, or the 
allowance of interest on claims. It is sufficient for || allowance of the claim under the law, after it had 
me to know, that under the law directing this | been passed. I do not believe that the Secretary 
claim to be examined, adjusted, and paid, it be- || of War, any more than any other officer of the 
came a question for the Secretary of the Treasury || Government, is shown by the testimony submitted 
to determine, in the performance of his duty, what || to us, to have done that which, in any right view, 
amount should be paid, and whether interest | should be regarded as criminal, corrupt, or fraud- 
should be computed on that amount. Under the || ulent, in connection with this transaction. And 
advice and opinion of the Attorney General, that || my opinion of the impropriety, therefore—for I 
officer decided to pay, and has paid, the interest | wish to be distinctly understood—is based entirely 
as well as principal. || upon the conviction, from which | cannot escape, 

It is possible—though 1 would not without much | in the light in which I regard the thing, that it is 
hesitation, differ from gentlemen, learned, able, || improper, whether a claim be good or bad; whether 
and upright—as I am sure both those officers are— | the amount to beallowed be much or little; whether 
yet it is possible that if it had been submitted to | it be a question regarding principal or interest; in 
me, I might not have understood the law of the , whatever form the claim be presented, it is im- 
case to be such as to authorize and require that | proper, in any and every case, and all cases, for 
payment of interest. But such difference of judg- _ the head of a department to be concerned in the 
ment, if it might have existed, can have no bear- | prosecution ofa claim, before any of the other de- 
ing on the issue now to be tried. I regard the | partments of the Government. 
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These being my views, sir, | propose to submit | tution, and only tends to bring confusion into the | and easily understood, and others dependent y 0 
the resolution, which I now send to the Chair,and || system. Therefore the attempt to set up a com- || constructions of law and careful examination 4 
which | offer as a substitute for the resolution pro- ] mittee of this House for the revision of the opin- || facts, and it required great patience and energy of 
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posed by the gentleman from Georgia. 
in that form as an amendment te his amendment. 
! understand that the gentleman from Georgia pro- 
poses to strike out he series of resolutions re- 
ported by the committee, and to substitute his. I 
propose to amend his amendment by substituting 
the one which I now offer. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the | 


amendment of the gentleman from Georgia to be 
to add his resolution to the series of resolutions re- 
perted by the committee. 

Mr. SCHENCK. My resolution will still be 
in order, then, as a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio 
offers the following as a substitute for the amend- 


I move it 


ions of high officers of this Government upon 
|| intricate questions of law—thuse officers them- 
| selves above legal appeals, and not liable for 
| errors, and only for malfeasance, the trial of which 
| is by impeachment—I say such attempt must be 
|| without result, and, therefore, highly inexpedient. 
|| Indeed, such action cannot prove otherwise than 

a complete nullity; and the discussion which has 
|, followed and has been going on here, is also a pro- 


|| ceeding from which no good is likely to come, I 


|| siderations which distracted the committee will 
lead the members of this House to similar results, 
and there will he nothing accomplished in the way 
of a right decision of the questions that have been 


| regret to say that, with few exceptions, the con- || 


| purpose for the proper consideration of al! 
| matters in order to a proper separation of th 
ments, in order to arrive at such a conclusion as 

might meet the approval of men of fair and reason. 
able minds, 

In the first place, it may be stated as a matter of 
doubt, whether the claim originally was a clear 
and undeniable and legal one against the Unite 
States under the compact of 1802, or otherwise. 
re if it were not so at the commencement, it might 

ave become so, equitably at least, from subse. 
quent events, If supposed to be a legal claim 
against the United States, originally, it would not 
have been described as it was in the law. It wag 


these 
e ele. 





there designated in such a manner as to show tha, 
it was understood to be a claim against Georgia, 
Yet a claim originally against Georgia, may be, or 
become a claim against the United States. |; 
seems clear to me that this had become a claim 
against the United States, though previously against 


ment proposed by the gentleman from Georgia: || submitted; but so far as | can see, there will be 
Resolved, That while this House, after “full investiga- || Simply, and with few exceptions, an array of po- 
tion,” does not find cause to impute to the Secretary of || litical partisans, on one side and on the other. In 


War any corrupt “conduct” or fraudulent practice in pro- || regard to the first duty of the committee, which 
curing an allowance and payment of the claim of the repre- 


sentatives of George Galphin; yet it does not approve his i was to Paquin into the conduct of the Secretary | . . 
* relation ’? to that claim in this, that he continued to be in- 1 of War in relation to this claim, the committee || Georgia, because Georgia had ceded part of the 
terested in the prosecution it while it was to be ex- || came to a clear and precise conclusion. || lands for the benefit of the United States, as wel! 
canted, ndjudicanst: Gra Pale, by one of ee Gepartments of || The report of the majority states that they have || as to her own soldiers, and to the defence of her 
cea tad of coat ane igheemants me NOONE OE not béen able to discover any evidence that Goy- || own soil. If Georgia refused to pay the claim, 
The resolution having been read— | ernor Crawford ever availed himself of his official || that was no reason why the United States, who 
| position, or of the social relations it established be- || derived.that benefit from the lands, should not pay 


Mr. SCHENCK said, if he were to follow his ||} : - it: : 
own inclination only, bé would call the previous || tween himself and the other members of the Cabi- || it. If Georgia, for reasons of her own, chose to 


oe | net, to influence the favorable determination of || defer payment, the United States had a right to 

Te naa = t - ta ce eee || this claim. It is also evident, from the testimony || gtep Me pay the debt, as they in the end Dealt 

Sas Ae the House, he wou | of Mr, Secretary Walker, that Governor Crawford || be liable, and as they have heretofore done in sim- 

ce", || and his friends had done all in his and their power, || ilar cases, as I shall show presently in regard to 

“ath GE edie oc) || to bring about a decision, whilst the last Adminis- || the State of Virginia. The claim against Geor. 

THE GALPHIN CLAIM. || tration was in office—a clear evidence, be it re- || gia was acknowledged by her own act of 1780, 

onemene } marked, of Governor Crawford’s desire to let the || Galphin could not avail himself of that law, for 

SPEECH OF MR. JAMES G. KING. || claim stand and be decided upon its naked merits, || he was no longer living, having died about this 

OF NEW JERSEY ” || and that, too, by a political opponent. With these || time, after a long life spent inan arduous and dan- 

: . | remarks, | leave this branch of the subject, and || gerous career, in the service of Georgia and thereby 

In tHe House or Representatives, | proceed to matters of more intricate consideration. || To his representatives was 
July 3d and 5th, 1850. 








| of the United States. 


_ With respect tothe claim itself, 1 confess that |; léft the prosecution of his demands upon his coun- 
On the Report of the Select Committee upon the |, when it was first brought to my notice, which || try. 


conduct of the Secretary of War in connection | was upon reading Comptroller Whittlesey’s re-|| When an effort was made afterwards by the 
port, | was led to believe, that the ause of || ment interested to avail themselves of.that enact- 
} 





with the Galphin claim. | ' 
Mr. KING said: | should not have been allowed, chiefly because of || ment of Georgia in 1780, reasons were found 
which prevented their demands from being acceded 


The duty assigned to the select committee in || the rule alleged that the Government did not pay 
accordance with the request contained in the letter || interest, I felt, rather than reasoned, that it was a || to; but there never was any doubt entertained— 
there was never any fiat issued against the claim 


of the Secretary of War, was at first, to inquire | very long period for the allowance of interest, and 

into his conduct and relation to the Galphin claim; | that if this was a claim against the United States || of Galphin, nor was there ever any doubt that it 
subsequently, and upon the application of the || as such, it should have been sooner presented in || was a substantial and just demand against the 
committee to the House for directions in their in- || order that it might have been sooner allowed. || lands, or Georgia, or the United States, To say 
vestigation, their duty was much enlarged and || The inference against allowing interest was || that it is no just demand at all, is to deny the his- 
essentially changed. After a series of laborious || strong, and with those prejudices which natural- || tory of the period in which it arose. It wasa 
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sittings, they came to their conclusion in the fol- || ly arose against 


lowing remarkable manner: 

A majority of the committee, composed of 
members of both political parties, were found to 
consent to “a statement of facts.’ Indeed, I may 
say, the whole committee seemed unanimous, with 
the exception of partial objections from three gen- 
themen, who differed upon some points, yet with- 
out designating precisely what those points were. 
‘This statement of facts is all that the committee 
have been able to agree upon, except the three 
resolutions as appended to the statement. What- 
ever else waa reported has been in disjointed state- 
ments from various members of the committee, 


without a majority for either of them; and hence | 


called minority reports. The four Whig mem- 
hers agreed upon one of these, three of the Demo- 
cratic members agreed upon another, and two of 
them upon a third 

the labors of the select committee, after protracted 
sessions during several weeks. 

The reference of a subject of this sort to a com- 
mittee composed as this was, or as any other 
committee of this House could probably be, was 
likely to lead to difficulties in framing a report, 
inasmuch as the points referred were mainly ques- 
tions of law, and really not prope subjects of ref- 
erence to such a tribunal. When the committee, 
as they were likely to be, and as they soon were, 
became lost in the mazes of the law, they remained 
true to the instincts of party, and came to the con- 
clusions which have been spread under those di- 
visions, before this House. Those conclusions 
tend to show the futility of the reference of such 
matters to a committee, inasmuch as it is, thus 
necessarily, constituted a court of appeal, and of 





it, I set to work to see if I 
| could, by any process of reasoning, support the 
| opinion I had thus hastily formed; and I will state, 
| with the utmoat frankness, that my mind has been 
| by development of the facts, gradually but clear] 
| brought to the opposite conclusion, and that all 
| the arguments which justice and fair dealing ap- 
prove, are in favor of allowing the payment of in- 
terest as well as of principal, and this because I do 
| not find the assumed rule of the Government’s ex- 
/emption from paying interest, to be well founded. 
| In regard to the claim itself, 1 take it that when 
| Congress passed the act of 1848 they knew what 
| they were about; it is not for us to stultify them. 
And if they knew what they were about they de- 
| clared that the claim of George Galphin, under the 


1 


| treaty of 1773, made between Great Britain and 
} 


the Indians, should be examined and adjusted by 


one; and this is the result of || the Secretary of the Treasury, and what was 


| found due should be paid. Any other conclusion 
| with pire to that law, would not, in the view 
| which Ltake, be consistent with justice, equity 
and common sense. All the officers connect 
with the various departments, whom the Com- 
mittee had before them, admitted that the law re- 
quired that the claim when examined and found 
to be correct should be paid, and that the Goy- 
ernment was bound to pay principal and interest, 
if both were found by competent authority prop- 
erly due; and no one of those officers seemed to 
think it needful to recur to Congress for more 
ower—all that was usual and necessary havi 
n already conferred—and the needful appropria- 
tion also contained in the act of 1848, 
The questions raised are by no means simple 
ones,or there could not be so many differing opin- 





final jurisdiction, Another objection is, that such || ions in regard to them. The case is made up of, 


2 court is unknown to the laws and to the Consti- 


mixed matters, some of them exceedingly s:mple 








| good claim against some responsible debtor, and 
| Georgia had affirmed it in 1780, and the United 
| States adopted it in 1848, Frequent applications 
| were at various intervals of time made to the Le- 
gislature of Georgia, butas she had never passed 
| alaw similar to that of the State of Virginia, allow- 
ing suits to be brought against her to recover rey- 





olutiongry claims, she continued to refuse these 
applications. If she had by law authorized the 

Iphin claimants to be heard in her courts, they 
would have obtained payment long ago, in like 
| manner as the Virginia claimants. But Georgia 
_ reserved the law in her own hands, 1do not mean 
_to say that the United States would, without this 
act of 1848, have been bound to pay the claim of 
_Galphin, if Georgia had good ground to refuse it. 
But the claim being a good claim anes Georgia, 
and Georgia having neglected or r to pay it, 
the United States were justified in paying it, for 
they had, as already stated, through their conti- 
nental troops derived a valuable consideration, and 
incurred a clear responsibility. It is said that 
Galphin endeavored to get payment in other places 
than in Georgia and the United States. 1 ask, 
where is the man who hasa claim for some fifty 
thousand dollars, with interest for so longa ig we 
who would not knock at every door where he h 
the least expectation that he might be paid? After 
being refused payment by Georgia, the fact that it 
was asked for in England forms no sort of difii- 
y ie aaa her ion of this attempt 

et there is another explanation of this a 

to obtain payment in Great Britain, The repre- 
sentatives iphin were induced to take this 
step by the fet, that those who had similar claims 
had received payment from a oe apace. 

The merchants who had trusted con and 
other traders, urged them to come d and 
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wy their claims before the British Government, | 
J ask for payment under the provisions of the 
base of 1773, as thereby the land had been ceded 
» tbe Crown of Great Britain in trust, to sell and | 
vy over avails to the traders, especially as the | 
ee, if paid, was to go into the hands of its 
own subjects. And the hope was, that the Crown 
ould pay the debt. And this wasnot a bad caleu- 
ition, for the most of similar claims had been | 
so paid—all that was due to the other traders had 
been allowed My Great Britain, and the avails | 
ssed into the hands of the English creditors of 
those Indian traders. These traders had trusted || When the House adjourned on Wednesday, | 
the Indians, the merchants had trusted the tradera, || was on the point of stating a fact in the oars of 
and when the money was obtained the merchants | this claim which has not been noticed atall. lis 





they naturally seught out another paymaster, im- 
pelled, as they were, by their necessities, and im- 
patient to receive their debt: For these reasons, 
they applied to the American commissioners for 
settling the treaty of peace with Great Britain, 
sitting in Paris in 1783, and claimed payment as | 
for a debt due to American citizens by the British 
Government. It was, of course, rejected by the 
commissioners. . 

The House, on motion, adjourned. i 


Frinar, July 5, 1850. 





received it. This was the inducement for the heirs || this: that among the various efforts to procure the 
of Galphin to make application in England; but || payment of this claim, there was an application 
what was the answer ghey received ? er ita ‘| made to the American Commissioners in Paris, 
have said that Galphin wasa Tory, or worse—‘‘a | who were there assembled for the purpose of 
Cow-boy,” hanging on to the skirts of the armies || arranging the particulars of the treaty of peace | 
of the belligerents, and that thus acting between || with Great Britain of 1783, The claim was laid 
the two countries he made profitable speculations, || before those Commissioners, on the ground that 
and turned his time and talents to good account. | it was founded upon acession of lands in Georgia | 
A fouler libel never was cast upon the memory of || by the Indians, which were charged with the pay- 
any man, and it only shows the pertinacity with || ment of a certain debt in which the parties apply- 
which this case has been resisted, to hear such a || ing had an interest. The Commissioners deter- 
declaration made in opposition to the evidence | mined that it was a matter which they could not 
that has been placed before the committee and this || entertain, but they referred it to the Congress of 
House. Galphin was a true Whig, and because || the United States, and John Adams, who was 
he was a Whig his creditors could not get their || afterwards President of tie United States, by a 
payin England. The British Government paid || letter dated in July, 1783, informed the Congress 
all the Tories, but they had no money for the || of the United States, on the part of the Commis- 
Whigs; and by the rule sought to be established || sioners of peace, that sucha claim had been made, 
by our opponents, our Government would not be | that the Commissioners had no power in the case, 
allowed to sympathize with a Whig either, but as || and that it was. referred to Congress without 
England did, send him empty away. What was | any exprcssion of opinion for, or against, its 
the consequence? Why, those very English cred- || justice. 

itors of Galphin sent their suits to. this country, || Some.gentlemen who object to the payment of 
prosecuted them againgiiis estate, recovered judg- | interest upon thisclaim, as a primary claim against 
ment, and levied execution upon his property; | the United States, referring back to a period ante- || 
and the result was, that the whole of his beautiful || rior to.1837-’38, when for the first time it was sup- 
domain, called ‘* Silver Bluff,’’ was sold by the | posed. to have been brought to the attention of 
sheriff to satisfy those debts. This.constitutes—as || Congress, will be pleased to bear this fact in mind 
all must admit—a case of extreme hardship. A | as fixing a much earlier period, I desire it to be 
man who had done great service to his country || noted, that here is a statement under the highest 
during life—had made successful exertions for the || authority, that this claim was brought to the notice 
protection of his State from the ravages of the In- || of Congress in 1783, and therefore the objection is 
dians—who had in this career encumbered his es- || removed, which is urged against going back so far 
tates with debts, under which they were finally || for the date from which interest should have been 
sold by the sheriff, and lost to him and to his fam- | allowed, if the claim_be viewed only as one against 
ily—a Whig, through whom a large tract of fertile, | the United States. I have stated my opinion that 
land had passed into the possession of Georgia, | the claim was, primarily against Georgia, and sec- | 
after all, and in his last hours, finds himself || ondarily against the United States, It became a 
without house or home, or property! Letanother || claim against the United States, because the land 
important fact be stated, showing Galphin’s power, | which Georgia received, had been appropriated for 
and effective use of it. This tract of millions of || a purpose that mustbe considered national, namely, ' 
acres of fertile land was by his exertions preserved || the protection of the frontier of Georgia, of provi- 
from being overrun by the British army. The foot ding for thé soldiers who had. served in Georgia, 
of any enemy was not during the whole war al- | and also for the continental troops, soldiers, sailors 
lowed to. rest upon that soil. The flag of England. | and, marines. It is not easy to ascertain what pre- 
was never, permitted to be unfurled there, whilst.|| cise amount of land was.appropriated to the latter 


all the rest of the State was.overrun and possessed ‘| purpose; but there is. no doubt, from. the letter. of 
Governor Schley. to President Jackson in 1837, 


by the soldiery of England. After those exer- | 
that.a considerable portion of these lands. were so 


tions and sacrifices in, behalf of his country, to pe , 
complete the climax, his heirs were, for three quar- | appropriated, and it is believed that these were of 
ters of a century, left to beg in vain for the justice || greater value.than all that has been claimed and peid | 
to which their ancestor was so fully entitled. This | for principal and interest. So that afler all, the United | 
is indeed a cruel picture of aggravated wrongs | States had previously received in value, all they ever | 
heaped upona patriot’s head while living,and upon, || paid, or more. The claim may be.therefore viewed | 
his grave when dead; and it forms a touching plea || ag one against the United States, as a clear conse- 
for a generous consideration of the whole case, || quence of such appropriation of land by Georgia to | 
Yet it is urged upon this House not only to with- || the use of the nation; and the protection of her own 
hold generosity, but to deny justice. This is al- || frontier, and the rewarding of her own troops, 
most incredible, and nothing can be conceived, if || may surely be considered as an outlay for the use 
such a decision should. prevail, less honorable to || of the nation, as much soas the rewarding of conti- 
the character of the country. iam, sure. the peo- || nentai troops, The claim, was always encoubianty 
ple. of the United States will not ratify so harsh || against Georgia, for the lands were beyond all. 
and unjust a decree, || question pledged for the payment and redemption — 
There is another circumstance connected with | of her debt to the Indian traders. These lands 
the history of this claim that. has not been ad- || were in large quantity, of excellent quality, and 
verted to, I find it stated. in the report made by | were far more than sufficient in value to pay all 
the Hon. Mir. Wise, in 1837-8, It was a penper 
sition made on the part of those same. London | 
merchants, who feared that Georgia. might not | 


agree to the Galphin debt, though they knew 


i 


| 
| 








the Indian traders, We are now ready to give a 
right interpretation to the act of 1848, which be- 
comes the. prominent ion in the discussion of 
that the to the Indian lands upon || the whole subject. it did that act purport? It 
express. condition for its ment, as Galphin || will not do to say, that it was an act to pay only 
had expected, and, as_the fodians had expected, | the debt of the United States, ifany should be found 
and, indeed, as the King of Great Britain, the \| to exist—hecause the United States could have no 
appointed trustee as it were, had expected to be | debt existing in 1773, the date fixed in the act, for 
that was. prior in time to the formation of the 

Government, The debt provided for by the act of 





Performed; but they also knew that nobody had 
realized anything from them up to that. day, and.| 
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that has ever been charged upon them as due to. 
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1773, to which the United States waa not a party; 
but the Indians and the Governor of the colony of 
Georgia. It must evidently have been so under- 
stood by all who looked into the matier, when the* 
act of 1848 passed, that the debt of Georgia was 
intended to be paid, and the act specifies what 
particular debt it was—namely, the debt due to 


| George Galphin under that treaty. 


The last Congress cannot be supposed not to 


| have known what they intended to do; on the 


contrary, from the report of the Senate committee, 
as well as from their own Journals, the House 
must have known what the claim was and what 
were its nature and amount. Their Journal 


showed that, by the report of the honorable Mr. 


Wise, in 1837, to the House of Representatives, the 
fact is stated that Galphin’s claim was supposed 
to amount at that time, principal and interest, to 


| one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and it 


cannot therefore be doubted that the Congress 


_which passed the act of 1848 knew what the 


claim was said to amount to in 1887 and 1838—for 
principal and interest—ior that was a matter of 
their own public record. 

If the act of 1848 then referred to Galphin’s 
claim as to one thus understood, it is clear that it 
was intended that interest should be paid; for, if 
only the principal was to be paid, the law would 
have been a0 limited, as the amount of prixcipal 
was also a matter of record. But the truth is, 
this debt could not be considered as paid, and 
fairly held to be cancelled; these lands could not 
be freed from the incumbrance fixed upon them, 


| exeept by full payment of principal and interest. 


Any other conclusion would violate the first prin- 
ciples of justice and good faith. 
It is said, however, that this Government does 
not pay interest. This, in my view, is founded 
entirely in error. There are occasions on which 
the Government does not pay interest, because 
interest is not due, nor would it be in such cases be- 
tween individuals. The Government is supposed 
to be always ready to pay in the same manner 
as an individual who has madea tender, and, in 
such case, no interest is due from that time; but 
| interest may be due before that time, and it is with 
the Government as with individuals, when the 
claim justly carries interest, interest must be paid. 
| Any other conclusion could not meet with the ap- 
| proval of intelligentand honest men. Judge Story 
says explicitly, that the Government cannot be 
permitted to have one law for itself as creditor 
and another as debtor, and hence, interest is as 
much due from the Government as from indi- 
viduala, when the debt is established as one to 
which interest applies. Those who say that in- 
| terest is not, as a rule, payable by the Govern- 
ment, immediately add that there are exceptions; 
and these exceptions when examined, go entirel 
In regard to the case to whick 
this one bears a very near relation, and to which 
it is lhkened in the Senate report accompanying 
the bill, viz: the payment of the revolutionary 
claims of Virginia, it is seen that the act author- 
izing such payments, passed in 1832, dees not say 
one word about interest; it merely directs the Secre- 
tary of the we to ascertain and pay the 
amount of certain judgments that have been ren- 
| dered against that State, and also the amount of 
| similar claims which had not been prosecuted to 
judgment. These judgments as well as claims 
all. were, and continue to be, paid with ivterest; 


| and, by the same rule, the act of 1848 has been 


also construed to carry interest, and properly so, 
| according to the Attorney General, for it is of a 
| similar nature and purport. The State of Vir- 
| ginia had postponed the allowance of the claims 
| for half pay due to her revolutionary soldiers, had 
| refused to redeem the promises she had made to 
| them, and this, too, for nearly as many years as 

Georgia had refused to pey the heirs of Galphin. 

But Virginia, at last, gave to the representatives 
| of those soldiers the privilege of suing the State; 
| and when the courts came finally to their de- 
| cision upon those claims, judgment carrying 
| interest from 1783, was rendered against the State 

of Virginia. Those judgments, with costs of suit, 

and similar claims not prosecuted to judgment- 
| but resting on like principles, were the subject, 
matter provided for by the act of Congress of 
| 1832, and under that-act, nearly or quite a million 
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dotlars—-nearly four fifths being for interest—have | whose possession these lands fell, relaxed not her 
been paid, as well for these judgments as for those || hold upon them for the purposes of their cession, 


claims not perfected into judgments, all carrying || and refused to appropriate any part of them in || 


interest from 1783 to the time of their being paid; | payment of the debt to Galphin, which still rested 
rand yet to this day, no voice is raised against this || as a mortgage upon them. We have been told of 
course, nor is it denounced as a monstrous and | Galphin’s lien vanishing before the sovereignty of 
dangerous innovation. Here we have theclearest | Georgia, of confiscations and seizures, and other 
evidence, that the State of Virginia has been in || technicalities, as applicable to the laws of rebellion 
her own courts obliged to recognize that govern- || apd civil war, but they surely have no application 
ments do pay interest; and the principle is equally || here. No confiscation or seizure is pleaded. 
clear—as established by the act of Congress of || Georgia acquired the lands by conquest from 
1832—that the United States are not exempted, | Great Britain. They came to her as they left Great 
but when paying the debts of Virginia, do also pay || Britain’s hold—charged with the debt to Galphin—a 
interest, and that, too, from 1783 to the present || just, acknowledged, and recorded debt; and no 
day, some sixty to seventy years; and Galphin’s || part of them has been used to redeem that debt, 
interest is only eight years more. Payment, under || and no sophistry can avail in cancelling that 
the act of 1832, of interest for sixty to seventy | debt short of its payment—principal and interest— 
years, may de daily made in the Virginia cases; || and this is the debt assumed by the United States 
and it is all right and without objection; but || —and can they pay less? 
against a like payment for Georgia's debts, a hue I now desire to say a few words in regard to the 
and cry is raised. Such is partisan justice. || members of the Cabinet. Mr. Walker, late Secre- 
Besides the laws of 1832 and 1848, there are || tary of the Treasury, to whom the examination 
other similar laws; for instance, under the laws || of this case was referred, is doubtless and justly 
of 1839 and 1846, for refunding duties which have || to be considered good authority in the case. He 
been overpaid, the practice of the Government || tells us that he paid the principal at once, and left 
is invariably to pay interest upon the amount of money | the question of interest open and unadjusted. He 
so overpaid; and yet not one word is said about in- || had not allowed it, because he had but insufficient- 
terest in these laws. What becomes, then, of that | ly examined it. He had no satisfactory report 
plea of arbitrary power, which is contained in the || from the accounting officers, and he was in doubt 
dogma, that Government never pays interest? And || on the subject; although his impression was against 
what becomes of the objection to the payment of || allowing interest. He says, that if at that time 
interest to Galphin, from 1775, when it is paid to | he had seen such an opinion as has now been 
Virginia from 1783? And what becomes of the || given by the Attorney General, it would have pro- 
resolution of the select committee—which [ op- || duced in his mind an impression much more favor- 
posed—that the interest to Galphin has been paid | able to the claim for interest than he had before; 
without authority of law, and contrary to prece- || and, moreover, that if such an argument had been 
dent? I say, fearlessly, that Government pay’ || presented to him, he would have submitted the 
interest where interest is properly due; that this is } case to the Attorney General, and ifhe had given 
the rule of justice, of equity, and of honesty; and || an opinion favorable to the claim for interest, he 
prevails over the civilized world, and should be || thinks he would have allowed it. 
especially the rule of the enlightened Government || How does this testimony make the case stand ? 
of the United States. , 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to add a few words || Meredith is precisely such as Mr. Walker would 
on the subject of precedent. It has been broadly || have pursued ? and although I feel confident that Mr. 
asserted that there is no precedent to justify the | Meredith understands his duty as well as any one, 
allowance of interest. If the Virginia cases which || jt may enable some of our political opponents to 
I have been citing, and the laws of 1839 and of 1846 | 


are not a precedent, then, I confess, | do not know 
what precedent is. But it is quite sufficient for 
me. It covers the whole ground that I contend 





| would have done; and then let them judge accord- 
| ingly. It has been mainly objected, by gentlemen 
| on the other side, that Mr. Crawford entered the 
for. It concedes quite as muchas I need to up- || Cabinet holding a large contingent interest in 
hold the utmost limit of my argument. But Mr. | this claim, which was to be settled by members of 
Walker, the late Secretary of the Treasury, says’|| that Cabinet; and that he might have used undue 
in his evidence before the committee, that he did || influence in procuring a favorable settlement of it. 
not recollect a similar case, and added, that the Tam certainly of opinion, thatas a point of delica- 
language of the law of 1848 is more imperative || cy and propriety, it would have been better that 
than usual. Now, sir, I do not regard it as more | Mr. Crawford should not. under these circumstan- 
or less imperative than those which provided for || ces, have taken office in General Taylor’s Cabinet. 
the poor soldier of Virginia, or for refunding over- It must be also remembered, that Mr. Walker 
paid duties. These meet the whole case. One is || testified, that Governor Crawford, and his friends 
as imperative as the other—the act of 1848 as || in his behalf, made an urgent appeal to him to dis- 
much so as the act of 1832; and neither of them || pose of the question of interest before the new 
contains a word about interest. Let that be well | Administration came in; which, for want of time, 
remarked, as leaving free the action of the Secre- | he wasunable to do. This proved, on the part of 
tary of the Treasury who is to decide. But, sir, | Governor Crawford, an entire reliance upon the 
there is another precedent in this very case, to || naked merit of this claim, under its examination 
which [ ask the attention of the House. It isone | and adjustment even by a strong political oppo- 
which must commend itself to the House, to its || nent. It also showed a desire to avoid the diffi- 
admiration as well as to its reason, as it must || culty, in assuming his new position in the Cabinet 
to every ingenuous mind. It is that of the Creek || with this claim unsettled. Yet it is unequivocally 
and Cherokee Indians, that poor, deserted, perse- | clear, from all the testimony, (and that was point- 
cuted race. These Indians, sir, borne down with | ed and particular, in this respect,) that Governor 
the weight of debt, besought the King of Great || Crawford never availed himself of his official posi- 
Britain in 1773, then their Great Father, that they | tion, or of the social relations it established between 
might be permitted to surrender to him a large | himself and the other members of theCabinet. 

portion of their lands, for the purpose of dis- But these gentlemen must curb their disposition 
charging their obligations to the Indian traders. || to find fault, and remember that this course is not 
Yes, sir, these poor Indians gave up these lands, || without example, for Mr. Forsyth occupied the 
where they were born—their play-grounds when place of Secretary of State in General Jackson’s 
children, their hunting-grounds when men—aye, | Cabinet, being a feed atlorney, with a contingent in- 
and what an Indian doubly prizes, the graves of | terest in this very Galphin claim, in 1837; nor did 
their fathers. Those fair fertile, and dearly | General Jackson, nor did any one, in or out of 
prized fields they cheerfully surrendered, in order | Congress, ever bring this fact as a charge of im- 
to redeem themselves from debt, evincing in a | propriety or indelicacy against Mr. Forsyth; nor 
touching manner their self-devotion in the great || did Congress bring it forward as a charge against 
purpose of redeeming themselves from debt. Who || General Jackson as President. In that case, to be 
does net admire this conduct? 1 confmend this || sure, the claim was not before members of that 
precedent as an exhibition of the principles of the || Administration for settlement, and in that respect 
highest honor in the untutored bosoms of these || was not identical, although very similar; for Mr. 
children of the forest. It is a precedent that over- || Forsyth, upon the plea of his personal and im- 
rides all the technicalities of law, and the unfounded || portant pecuniary: interest in the claim, urged 
objections of political partisans. Yet Georgia, into |! upon other members of the Cabinet to use their 
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| were not aware, until this claim had bee 
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infiuenes to procu | b a 
Pp re a clause to be inserted ; 

treaty of New Echota, made with the Chant? 
Indians in 1835, for the payment of this a 

nato ; 
that clause. It was so admitted but that pac, 
the treaty was rejected by the Senate, notwith 
standing all those efforts, as appears jn full 
detail in the report to the House of Réiearntn. 
tives by the honorable Mr. Wise in 1837-8. .... 
is a parallel, hitherto unnoticed, to influence « 
similar determination of this case. And Shee 





is equally important, it is proved that th - 
tary of the ‘Freasary and the Attorney Gant, 


ete: 
cated and paid, that Governor Crawford cree 
interest in it, Can the House, then, resist the 
clear and cogent conclusion, that this claim was 
considered, examined, andwettled, by those mem. 
bers of the present Cabinet whose duty it was to 


| do so, precisely, and in the same manner as if Gop. 


| ernor Crawford had not been a member of that Cab. 
inet? Doesnot this relieve the whole subject 

from the incubus which has hitherto weighed upon 
| it? And does not the consideration of the justice 

and equity of the payment of this claim, principal 
and interest, thus become free from its main dif}. 
culty? And is not the conduct of the Secretary 


| of the Treasury and of the Attorney General 


_ placed in its true and fair light, and free from the 
slightest taint or suspicion? In my view, all this 
is clearly made out, and this House ought to 
| affirm that the claim was founded in justice, that 





1 
| 
| 


| it has been properly paid, and that the conduct of 
| the Cabinet is fully and completely justified; yet 
| such will not be its decision, let the case hereajter 


|| be disposed of as it may; indeed, resolutions of 








|| carried, one particularly 


|| Does it not show that the course pursued by Mr. || 


| censure have been proposed, and will probably be 
ainst Governor Craw- 


| ford’s conduct, notwithsta™Mling all the exoneration 


|| afforded him by the majority report of the select 


| committee. 

I object to these resolutions, remedial only in pur- 

| pose, but censorious in fact. This is not the time 
for their adoption. ‘The select committee have de- 

| cided that there is no fault to be found with Gov. 


| Crawford’s personal and official relations to this 
|| compare it with what their friend Mr. Walker || 


claim; and yet honorable gentlemen opposite—and 


| Lam sorry to say, some of my own political friends, 


| too—desire to vote against such decision of the com- 
_ mittee. Now,this would be speaking somewhat 
| with a forked tongue; for such a vote would 
convey a contradiction of the proof before the 
committee, and a censure upon Governor Craw- 
ford. Perhaps the gentlemen opposite do not per- 
ceive, also, that this censure would relate back to 
Mr. Forsyth and General Jackson. And as that 
precedent has slept so long, it may as well remain 
undisturbed. It will not oceur again. 1 shall 
agree to no vote of censure upon any one, as 


| growing out of this transaction. The moment 


selected for making it would, in my judgment, lend 
"it an undeserved force and increased sharpness. 
Some gentlemen, too, in their great hurry to 
make an impression on the public mind, have 
| stated that they have * got the Administration 
upon trial.”’ t us look at this boast. Who 
oe: the act of 1848? A Democratic Senate. 
his House, to be sure, was Whig, but there are 
| sixty members of that House, now in their seats 
| here, who can answer for themselves, as to their 
| course in respect to this act. A Democratic Presi- 
| dent approved the bill, and a Democratic Secretary 
| of the Feoneary paid the principal of the claim. 
| Five of the gentlemen on the committee say now, 


} this was no claim against the United States, and 


| 


of the five three were members of the last Con- 
gress, which passed the bill. Why did those 
gentlemen vote to pay this claim? They are 
placed in a position, in which they must admit, 
either that this was a claim against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or that they voted very 
indiscreetly, to pay what they did not owe; or 
that if they endorsed Georgia, they meant to pa 
as Georgia owed. Thus, sir, this trial of the Ad- 
ministration turns out to be neither more nor less 
than an ignment of some sixty of our own 
members, all of the Democratic Senate, besides 
President Polk and Secretary Walker. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend them to the clemency of the 
court. 

Trial of the Administration! If this means a 
trial of the President of the United States, why 
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ne had nothing to do with this matter. He had 
nothing to do with the law of 1848, nor with the 
character of the claim, nor with the amount of 
interest. whieh Mr. Crawford held in it. His 
jetter,annexed to the report of the committee, on 
this subject, relates back to a misunderstood con- 
cersation with Governor Crawford. No political 
capital can be made by an opponent out of that 
jeter, when fairly understood. It winds up, too, 
with a noble sentiment which must commend 
itself to the sanction of all men—that “if the 
claim was a just one under the law of Congress, it 
+ should have been paid, no matter who were the 
arties interested in it; that this was due to the credit 
and good faith of the Government.” Who will con- 
tradiet the President upon this declaration ? 

My closing summary will be short. I trust I 
have been able to show that, first, the claim of 
Galphin’s representatives was good, primarily, 
against Georgia, yet secondarily and substantilly, 
against the United States; and in either case, that 
it would not be equitably extinguished except by 
the payment of principal and interest. 

Secondly, that the act of 1848 assumed the debt 
of Georgia as she was bound to pay it, in addition 
to the liability secondarily of the United States; 
thus rendering it doubly imperative on them to pay 
principal and interest. 

Thirdly, that even if the United States do not 
pay interest on their own debts, (which is strenu- 
ously denied, and, as I think, clearly disproved, 
besides being most unyust,) yet when they assume 
to pay another’s debt, they can claim no exemp- 
tion from interest, as if the debt were their own; 





unless they can show that such other debtor had 
the same exemption from paying interest; but like 
any other endorser, they must pay according to 
the tenor of the contract or debt which they have 
endorsed or assumed 

Finally, that the d on upon this claim has 
been made precisely as if Governor Crawford had 
not been @ member of the Cabinet of General Tay- 


If this summary is established, the whole case 
may be confidently left to the people, whose award 
will sanction all that I have contended for, and 
will assuredly cause the right to prevail. 


BOUNTY LANDS. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. G. WATKINS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE House or Representatives, 


Tuurspay, June 20, 1850, 


roviding for the Soldiers of the war of 1812, 
1813, 1814, 1815, with Great Britain; the Indian wars of 
18.1; the Florida (Seminolean) war of 1835, 1836, &c. ; 
and the war, known as General Wayne’s, of 1792 to 17/6, 
that have not heretofore been provided for. 


Mr. WATKINS said; 

Mr. Cuatrman: I desired to obtain the floor 
before the time had so nearly arrived for the ter- 
mination of the debate, when I would have had 
more time for elaboration than is now allowed me. 
I have no wish, however, to prolong the debate 
beyond the limits assigned it, by the parliamenta- 
ry action and decision of the committee, if it were 
in my power to evade that rule. Much less do I 
wish to obtrude any very lengthy remarks upon 
the committee, as Y shall have to condense and 
abridge what | have to say, so as to attain all the 
points | desired to make in my argument within 
the prescribed rule. I shall, therefore, proceed 
without further preliminary remarks, to offer to 
the consideration of the committee the reasons 
which govern my action in reference to the bill. 

It is proper that I should notice some of the argu- 
ments made by distinguished members who ad- 
dressed the committee on yesterday in opposition 
to the bill. By reference to the statistical reports, 
to be found of record in the different offices in this 
city, the number of acres of public lands belong- 
ing to the Government of the United States, the 
number of soldiers that appear from the rolls in 
the Adjutant General’s office to have been en- 
gaged in the services that the bill is designed to 
provide for, and the proportion of this domain in 
actual acres that it would require to fill its provis- 
tons, should it become a Jaw, can all be easily as- 
certained. It will be seen, Mr. Chairman, as 
shown by the statistics which I have felt it my 





On the bill 


- 








| be given. 
The whole number of troops in the war of | 





| revenue of the Government, b 
| and extravagant calculation, under the original bill | 


| 
| 
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to the committee, that it will be a very small 
expenditure, as compared with the whole amount | 
of public lands, and the vast advantages accruing 
therefrom to those to whom they are proposed to 


1812, that were authorized to be raised by enlist- 


ment, was about fifty-nine thousand. Of this | 


number forty thousand were raised under acts 
that authorized bounty land to the recruits. The 


number of persons who have received bounty land || 
under these acts, is twenty-eight thousand six || 


hundred and eighty. The number of enlisted 
troops not entitled to bounty land, was about 
nineteen thousand. The whole number of militia 


in said war is about four hundred and seventy-five ! 
| thousand. Of this number about sixty-five thou- | 


sand served over six months, and less than twelve 


months; one hundred thousand over three, and | 


less than*six months, and the balance less than 
three months. There are about sixteen hundred 
millions of acres of public lands belonging to the 
United States. Thus it is shown to any one who 
will give himself the trouble to compare these 
estimates, and make the calculation, that not more 
than forty to fifty millions will be required, at the 
utmost, to meet all these objects. 

If, however, all the amendments, or any con- 
siderable number of them, should be rejected, and 
the bill pass in the shape in which it came from 
the committee, so that those who served six months 
or more shall receive the benefit of the law, it 
will very greatly diminish the amount of land 
contained in this estimate. From this calcula- 


| tion, which is based upon the most authentic and 


accurate information, derived from sources that 


have been accredited by the Government, it is | 


manifest that honorable gentlemen have given 
themselves much unnecessary trouble to prove to 


| the committee and to the country, their peculiar || 


and extreme solicitude at this particular time, and 
upon this occasion, to husband the resources of 
the Government and economize her expenditures. 
Not more than one twentieth part of the public 
domain would be diverted or withdrawn from the 


and all the pending amendments, and in-the 
shape in which I fear it will be most likely to 
pass, not more than one fiftieth. 

- The honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Vintow] 
labored, in his argument of yesterday, if | under- 
stood him correctly, to convince members that the 
result of a system of legislation by which the pub- 
lie iands were to be appropriated for such purposes 


as are specified in this and similar bills, would be || 


to exhaust the Treasury of the nation, creating a 
necessity either for an increase of duties upon im- 


ports, ora resort to direct taxation to supply the | 
deficiency. Since I recollect to have noticed the | 


debates in this House, and political discussions 


elsewhere, it has been the custom to resort to this | 


argument for the purpose of alarming gentlemen 
under certain circumstances, and to effect certain 
results, that were, not easily produced by a more 
calm and dispassionate men 

{ doubt not, sir, that that which was a mere phan- 
tom in its conception has, by frequent repetition, 


grown into reality in the opinion of honorable | 
gentlemen in their estimate of the enormities of | 


this measure. This is but the natural result and 


inevitable tendency of a continued and repeated | 


estimate and recital of the imaginary evils growing 
out of what is conceived to be an encroachment 
upon the rights and interests of the Government, 


considered as separate and distinct from those of 


the people in their sovereign and primary capacity. 
This overweening solicitude to guard the treasure 


of the nation and protect it from the depredations || 
of extravagant legislation, is the result, on the part 
of members, ofa fastidious regard for the pecuniary || 
of the Government, which, 
next to its honor and independence, should be the 
highest aim of a legislator, and is an object honor- 
I am quite sure that it is not the re- 
sult of improper motives, or an undue indifference 
to the rights and interests of the people, which I 
would be the last to ascribe to any gentleman upon : 
It is too apparent, however, sir, that | frain from the expression of the opinion, that must 
it is the fixed and determined purpose of the op- 


character and abilit 


able in itself. 


this floor. 


the most liberal | 


| 
e of reasoning. And | 
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| port by the combined influence of the terrors of 
direct taxation’ and the charge of demagogism 
that has been repeatedly made against the advo- 
| cates of the measure, by those who have felt it to 
be their duty to oppose its passage. Now, sir, 
Lam incapable of seeing the dangers that other 
gentlemen have discovered, of the Goveruaii be- 
ing forced into direct taxation by any effect that 
can possibly result from this appropriation’ of 
‘land. Nor can 1, Mr. Chairman, discover from 
any argument that has been made, or from any 
evidence that has been adduced by any one of the 
able gentlemen that have addressed the committee 


|| in opposition to the bill, that an increase of reve- 


nue duties would necessarily follow its passage. 
A single argument is sufficient to present clearly 
and conclusively to the minds of all who view the 
question in its true character, the utter fallacy of 
the grounds upon which this opposition is based. 
Suppose, sir, for the sake of argument, and in or- 
| der that all who oppose its passage may have the 
full benefit of all their doubts and apprehensions, 
| that the lands proposed to be set apart for the bene- 
| fit of this patriotic, time-honored, and meritorious 
class of the soldiery of our common country, were 


|| worth, or would be worth, in the next fifty years, 


the Government price; and that the Government 
would, or could, in that length of time, realize that 
amount for them—a result which no gentleman in 
this House anticipates,—l ask again, sir, if this 
were true, and when you compare it with the al- 
most boundless domain yet remaining which will 
not be even occupied in the next fifty years, where 
is the magnitude of the evils or difficulties growing 
out of this system of bounty land favoritism, as the 
| honorable member from South Carolina (Mr. 
'| Hotmes] styles it? 
But it has been argued by the able and distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Bisseut,} 
\| and confirmed by the learned and eloquent gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Mr. Sternens,| that all the 
public lands yet disposed of have not yielded to 
the Treasury, after all expenses and contingencies 
have been paid and accounted for, more than some 
five to seven cents per acre. And, Mr. Chairman, 
| the statement has not been controverted by any 
gentleman who has participated in the debate. 
This, sir, in my opinion, is not wide of the cor- 
rect estimate. Now, sir, contrast this with 
| amounts shown to have been footed up in the reg- 
(| ular annual appropriation bills and deficiency 
bills, and it will be found that it is an almost in- 
conceivably small fraction as compared with the 
multiplied millions that appear in those bills. 
When gentlemen turn their mind’s eye to the al- 
|| most incomprehensible resources of this great 
country, separate and apart from the public do- 
| main, they will perceive that this trifling appropri- 
ation of the public lands is lost sight of in the 
comparison. Much has been said, sir, during the 
discussion about demagogism. Doubtless, hon- 
|| orable members differ as widely in their concep- 
|| tions of what it takes to constitute demagogism 
|| as they do in all other matters pertaining to the 
high and solemn duties of legislation. This 
|| charge has been reiterated time and again, as ap- 
| plied to the friends of this bill. I hold it to be the 
| duty of every Representative upon this floor to 
| obey-and endeavor to carry out what he under- 
stands to be the will of his constituents, unless he 
conscientiously believes that that expression of 
public sentiment or popular will conflicts with an 
expressly declared or clearly defined provision of 
|| the Constitution; for questions of expediency in 
|| all Republics or representative governments are 
|| subservient to the will of the people, and, in my 
|| opinion, lose their ealutary influence whenever 
|| they fail to reflect the popular will. So long, then, 
|| as a Representative is within the sphere of this 
duty, and in the advocacy of measures which he 
|| honestly believes to be constitutional, correct in 
principle, founded in reason, and meting out jus- 
|| tice to a hitherto much neglected and highly hon- 
|| orable and meritorious class of American citizens, 
|| and that, too, in compiiance with the will of his 
'| constituents, he cannot be said to be playing the 
part of the demagogue. While I am free to dis- 
claim any intention whatever to impugn the mo- 
| tives of any member upon this floor, | cannot re- 


| 


i 
| 
' 
| 


| be apparent to all, that gentlemen bave evinced a 


ponents of the bill to drive members from its sup- || strong proclivity to ascribe this principle to the 
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friends of the bill, but have never once acknowl- || States, by giving to them this additional market | 


edged the existence of any such purpose in them- 
selves. If an honest and assiduous purpose and 
determination to subserve these interests and to 
perform these duties subjects the friends of the bill 
to the severe criticisms upon their motives that 
have been liberally dealt out to them during this 
discussion, ! am glad that I have felt it my daty 
to be classed with the advocates of the measure. 


Again, sir; it has been urged as a ground of oppo- | 


sition to this bill, that it does pot include sailors as 
well as soldiegs. 1 claim, Mr. Chairman, to be as 


strongly impressed with a just and liberal sense of | 


gratitude to this division of our forces for the gal- 
lant service and perilous adventures they per- 


formed in the service and defence of the country | 


whenever her rights have been invaded, as any 
gentleman upon this floor. Yet, sir, it 1s perfectly 
clear to my mind, that the reasons do not as 


| for the surplus produciions, and at advanced prices. || vations, and encountered man 
I do not undertake to say, nor do I wish to be so || and dangers to which they would have 
_ understood, that this would be the effect in either | 


| tive from the premises in the two positions, which 
_ | understand to be antagonistical. | 
Another objection to the bill, Mr. Chairman, is, || campaign, should not be |i 


| old State, prospectively, in proportion to the in- 
| ducement it offered to emigration, but could not 


event; but I do contend that these are the only 
legitimate conclusions to which | am abie to ar- | 


that it will injure all the old States. I am unable | 
to conceive that such would be the result. True, | 
it would diminish the specific population in each 





lessen the aggregate amouut of population, and | 


| these lands, while no detriment could result to the || 


strongly apply to sailors as to those who are de- || 


signed th be made the recipients of the provisions 
of thie bili. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, they 
are entitled to prize-money, which is a regular and 
fixed perquisite incident to their official occupation, 
the value and advantages of which would be worth, 
in all probability, a much greater sum than would 
the bounty proposed to be given to the soldiers in- 
cluded in this provision. Upon proper and fitting 
oceasions, when the circumstances justified it, and 
the objects to be attained demanded it, 1 would 
go as far as any Representative in this Con- 
gress, | doubt not, to relieve or provide for our 
naval force in any emergency. This objection io 
the bill has been so fully and clearly answered in 
every other particular by my colleague from the 
Nashville district, that I regard any other or addi- 
tional remark in reply to the objection, as urged 
by the honorable gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Evans,|] wholly unnecessary. Efforts have been 
made during the course of the debate—which has 
really taken a very wide and comprehensive range, 
gathering within its compass the Wilmot proviso, 
tariff, slavery, &c., neither of which, Mr. Chair- 


man, in my judgment, has any possible connec- | 
tion with it, or is in the slightest relation affected | 
by it,—yet efforts have, | repeat, been made to | 


array alternately the friends and enemies of all 
these measures against the bill, Now, sir, I can- 
not conceive how the passage of this law could 


aifect the manufacturing interests of the country || istics—that of gratitude to those who may be 


: | juatly styled our national benefactors. Again, sir; 
jess secure and more inoperative the interests of || 


And {] 


thereby, as is supposed and maintained, rendering 


the southern and western pentneens States. 


just in this connection, | trust | will not be regard- 


debate to allude to the strange and unnatural coin- | 
cidence of the arguments of the honorable member 


orable member from Ohio, [Mr. ’ 
making the same deductions and arriving at simi- 
lar conclusions drawn from premises diametrically 


} 


opposite-—the one a free-trade man, and the other | 


an advocate for protection! Let us pursue this 
question a litde further, and see what would be the 
practical bearing, as compared with the peculiar 
tenets of the two systems, The doctrine of free 


trade, as | understand it, to the adherence and || 
preservation of which the honorable member from || 
Seuth Carolina has cordially and enthusiastically | 
appealed to his southern friends to rally, allows | 
everything to follow the natural laws of trade, | 


selling where you can sell highest, and buying 


where you can buy cheapest; thus giving to every | 
ing duties under the | 


one the largest liberty, le 


| 
} 


| 
| 


ad valorem principle, and that for revenue only, | 


which could not possibly be effected by the pass- | 
age of the bill under consideration. On the other | 


hand, one of the chief arguments in favor of the | 


other principle has ever 


, that it would not | 


only afford revenue to defray the expenses of Gov- | 


ernment, but would at the same time create a 


} 


could not, therefore, have any bad effect even in | 
that particular. It must inevitably improve the | 
condition of those who emigrated west and occupy | 


States whence they emigrated, except a very slight 


| this point, that it would impair the value of land 


1 
| 
} 


| 


| 


| 


|| the character of the country where they were 





home market for the surplus productions of the | 


country, thereby enhancing their value, and add- 
ing an incentive to thé industry and enterprise of 
the eevntry. So that, if it were true that by at: 
propriating this amountof public lands you might 
create a necessity for an increase of revenue duties, 
it would not only, according to the hitherte legiti- 
mate, well-defined, and established doctrine of pro- 
tection, produce revenue ample and sufficient to 
defray all the expenses of the Government, but 
would greatly improve the southern and western 


| 


| value, corresponding with, if not exceeding in 


| value, the lands proposed to be diverted by this 
from South Carolina [Mr. Hosen one the hon- || 


iInTON,] both | 


| into action hundreds of laborers and producers, 


per acre in the old States, there being lands there | 
now unoccupied and uncultivated, and requiring | 
only to be reclaimed and improved to bring them | 
into demand, and render them highly productive. | 


This, Mr. Chairman, is doubtless true; but how || 


a provision of law which would induce the sur- | 
viving soldiers to emigrate and occupy these lands 
who spent the prime of life in the camp, and many 
of them at the sacrifice of their health and consti- 


support and education of their families, which 
they may then have possessed, but disabling them 
from labor ever after, leaving them, in many in- | 
stances, in poverty and destitution—could affect | 
the price of land in a State where the prices of | 
land are already so high that not one in an hun- 
dred of them would ever be able to purchase a ten- 
acre lot, is, to my mind, paradoxical, if not in- 
comprehensible. 

1 cannot, sir, avoid the conclusion, thatall would | 
be benefited, and that no inconvenience or injury | 
would result to any State, new or old, or to the 
nation, by appropriating this fraction of the pub- 
lic domain to this just, this patriotic, this. right- 
eous purpose; thereby carrying out and confirming 
one of our most distinguishing national character- 





[ hold it to be true, departing from the considera- | 
tion of these special and technical arguments and | 


main, which is. immense, would be increased in | 


law. The effect that the settlement and improve- 
ment of the appropriated lands would have upon 


located, by bringing them into use and. cultivation, 
and making them subservient to, and promotive 
of, the manifold interests and ends of civilization, 
would add a greatly enhanced value to the unap- 
propriated lands to which they were contiguous. 
The impetus given to every branch of industry 
connected with this emigration will be felt and 
appreciated by all who will allow themselves to 
anticipate the paramount advantages to be derived 
not only to the soldier himself, but also by calling 


who are destined to become the beneficiaries of 
this law, and who, on account of their indigent 
and embarrassed circumstances, are unable to con- 
tribute anything to the productive character, or to 
the revenue of the country. 

That the bill is defective, sir, in some of its pro- 
visions, is apparent to all who will give ita careful 
and critical examination; but that it could and 
would be so amended as to remedy most of the 
defects, | did not, until the debate had progressed 
to some extent, allow myself to doubt. | know 
sir, that there are many that are highly deserving 
of the gratitude and protection of this Congress 
and this Government, that are not included in the 
bil. Many I know, from my knowledge and 
recollection of the history of these wars, were 
drafted for six months, and who were, for different 
reasons, at the tions and by the voluntary 
act of the Government, honorably discharged: 
eS to the expiration of the time for which they 

been drafted; not without, however, having 





| 
i} 


made all the sacrifices, endured many of the pri- 


y of the difficulties 
been ex. 


posed, had they served out the time for whieh 


they had been drafted. Sir, I can see no ju 
reason why all such, although they may not a 
been in a single engagement, and may not have 
served more than one half or one fourth of the 
tbe liberally provided for— 
they having done all in their power to carry out 
the pur for which they were called into ger. 
vice. Holding myself to be a devoted and zealous 
though humble advocate of the bill under consider. 
ation by the committee, I feel it to be as ine. 
bent upon me to support an amendment to tie 
| bill, giving the most liberal allowance to those that 
the character of their service will justify—who 
were called out near the close of the war, and went 
forth to perform their duties—giving the sures, 





; |, and most earentee evidences and guarantees 
_and inconsiderable diminution in the numerical | i 


| strength of population, But it has been said upon 


of their devoti®h to liberty and their country, but 
who, fortunately for themselves and the country 

| by a suspension of hostilities and conclusion o? 
| peace, were not allowed to carry out that determi- 
| nation, and test that devotion in actual conflict 
| upon the field of battle. I know, sir, that all hu- 
| man laws and institutions are imperfect, and the 
failure on the part of those who draft them and 
debate them to adapt them to the expectations, 
requirements, and capacities of all for whom the 

are intended, and to whom they are submitted, is 





1e almost universally urged as a reason against the 
tution—depriving them not only of the means of | 


wisdom or propriety of the law itself. Although 


| Ido not expect the friends of this bill to be able 


| to provide now for all those who richly merit and 
justly deserve the patronage and protection of the 
Government, and who demand attention, consider- 
| ation, and relief at the s of Congress, still 


'| Lam for the most liberal equal provisions that 





| can be secured—so that we may reach the largest 


|| number that have been in actual service, as well 
| as the most distinguished and meritorious. 


I have 
no thought that this point, from present indications, 
| can be attained this session ; yet it is the duty of 
| the friends of the bill to secure the passage of the 
| very best law they can get at the present session— 
| though it may, and doubtless will, fall very far 


|| short of the wish of many of its friends. This 


' accomplished, I have no fears that when the 
| members of the present Congress shall have re- 
turned to their districts, and consulted and con- 
| ferred with their constituents and ascertained their 


| opinions and wishes upon. the subject, they will 
st yard- | objections, that the remaining portion of the do- | 
ed as traveling out of the legitimate channel of this || 


return at the meeting of the next session prepared 
| to support such a law as will not only meet the 
just expectation of the people, but make ample 
provision for all those who may not be included 
| in this, if it shall become a law. 

The argument, Mr. Chairman, that a large 
share of the benefits resulting from this bill will 
accrue to speculators, though to some extent true 
| in point of fact, will not. receive a. proportionate in- 
crease in consequence of the passage of this law. 
The convictions of my mind are, that so far from 
increasing in a corresponding degree the induce- 
ment for speculation, it would have a directly op- 
posite effect, by increasing the number of land 
warrants in market, thereby lessening the induce- 
| ment both to buy and sell; for, sir, I need not 
oceupy the time or claim the indulgence of the 
committee, to repeat or multiply arguments to 
prove, what every gentleman on this-floor knows 
to be true, that, according to the natural tendency 
and inevitable laws of trade, holders are induced 
to sell any commodity whatever, in proporti 





ion to 
their notion of the just value of their property, a8 
compared with the price offered; while, on the 
other hand, it is equally true that purchasers are 
governed, ina great measure, by the number or 
amount of arti in market—the probable com- 
petition with which they have to-contend in dis- 
posing of their purchases. me 

Looking, sir, to the business effects and’ practi- 


cal bearing of this rule of trade, I am forced to the 
conclusion, that notwithstanding the fact that 


speculators would, under this law, as well as all 
thei porte pe Bre ny trip ty agro 
i ion of. eir i 
dave the reasons. enumerated, would be dimin- 
ished mesinartnen igcree Ae sir, if meter 
formance of whet i believe, most solemaly and 
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a ssientiously, to be not only a duty but an act 
oe justice and gratitude to a highly deserv- 
ing and patriotic class of citizens, because per- | 
chince, in the. distribution or dispensation of jus- 
tive to hundreds and thousands, a few encroach- || 
nts 
hw and its benefits ? eee 
My surprise has been excited during the prog- | 
ress of this debate, to hear gentlemen calculate | 
the importance of this bill by the cold and iron 
rule of the loss or gain of a few shillings of the 
robable future treasure of the nation. Having 
already presented to the consideration of the com- 
mittee arguments designed to show that no con- 
siderable loss or inconvenience could result to the | 
Treasury by this appropriation of land, but that the 
remaining domain would be improved and in- 
creased in value corresponding with this diversion, || 
[deem it unnecessary to allude further to the ar- || 
uments in answer to this objection. A labored || 


f 


and infractions should be made upon the | 





ejort and argument, however, of the honorable || 
member from New York,[Mr. Sackertt,] toestab, || 
lish and carry out in good faith the stern, and, in || 
this particular instance, oppressive contract be- 
tween the soldier and his Government, demands | 
some notice. Now, sir, | beg leave most respect- 
fully to remind gentlemen that this mode of rea- 
soning, While it is most illiberal to the soldier in 
a pecuniary point of view, does him still greater | 
injustice when we apply it to his motives of action | 
in point of patriotism and love of country. Sir, | | 
cannot allow myself to imagine, for a single mo- 
ment, that any American who has ever participated 
in any of the blessings of this free, this patriotic, | 
this enlightened, this chivalrous, this liberty-loving || 
country, even in its incipient struggles for freedom | 
and independence, would consent that it should 
be said of him—that he had, or would, for the 
sake of pecuniary gain, strike a bargain with his 
Government to fight her battles, protect her wo- || 
men and children, guard her institutions, secure to 
her a fame and a character as elevated and as irre- 
roachable as the purity of republicanism itself. 
Vet, sir, itis urged by the gentleman from New 
York, in the face of all these facts and arguments, 
that they should be tied down by strict, rigorous, 
legal interpretation and construction to the pitiful 
and insignificant sum of seven dollars per month 





_ haustible mineral resources of every description, 








anne eee 


The Galphin Ciaim— Mr. Stanly. 


Ho. or Rev. 








been set apart or pledged for other and specific | matters are demanding our attention, while we are 
purposes, be appropriated in suitable bounties to | wasting our time in ridiculous efforts to make, or 
relieve the distressed or oppressed portions of ac- || to prevent making, party capital out of the Galphin 
tual American citizens who would occupy and im- | report. Let the Government stand still—let Cali- 


|| prove them, so as to make thema homestead for || fornia wait—let the British lion complacently 
| them and their children, or that they could be ap- || amile at the folly of the Americans, who, boasting 
| plied to the purposes of general and universal | of their freedom, are making themselves as de- 


education, particularly in the South and West. || pendent on England as if we were still her colo- 
Yes, sir, | repeat, that when I survey this vast || nies—let honest creditors suffer—the Galphin 
country, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, | claim alone demands al! our patriotic sietiland 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, || tion. If gentlemen on the other side of this Hall, 
checkered i ten thousand fertilizing and majestic who have elected their Speaker and their Clerk, 
streams, affording inestimable agricultural, com- | and have control here, will insist in thus spending 
mercial and manufacturing facilities and advan- || time, it is becoming and proper that we look into 
tages, such as are possessed in so eminent a degree || other matters of improper conduct among their 
by no other nation on earth, including her inex- | friends. 

But first, a few words on the Galphin claim. I 
I, sir, have no fears that if the last acre of her pub- || regret, as every gentleman in the country must, 
lic lands were applied to the objects and purposes | that the Secretary of War continued to act as agent 


| specified in this argument, that the revenues de- || of this claim while he held his place in the Cabi- 


rived froin these sources, as governed by the natu- || net. It is a matter of taste and of delicacy, about 
ral and inevitable laws of trade, would ever prove || which we may differ, as it seems we do differ. But 
inadequate to defray all the expenses of this Gov- || | think there 1s an opinion nearly unanimous that 
ernment, ordinary and extraordinary, in any pos- | it was not becoming in Mr. Crawford to act as 
sible or conceivable contingency or emergency. || an agent of this claim while he was in the Cabinet. 
Gentlemen seem to have forgotten the solemn || As a member of a party, his conduct was inconsid- 
teachings and admonitions of history; they ap- || erate, if not unkind, towards the other members of 
pear to have lost sight of the high appreciation in || the Cabinet. But no honorable man has imputed 
which the soldiers of all the wars in which we || anything dishonorable to Mr. Crawford. His 
have been involved, have been held, not only by || conduct has been unfortunate and unwise, but his 


| Americans themselves, but by those of other coun- ee fair and unimpeached. 


tries with whom we have had intercourse. Sir, || ‘The 


hig party are no more to blame for this 
what the proud and magnificent edifice or super- || 


act of his, than the Democratic party is for Mr. 


| structure owes to the foundation upon which it | Van Buren’s bad conduct, or for the indelicacy or 


rests, do the American people owe to these gallant | impropriety which marked the conduct of General 
men and their compeers in arms, for the proud, the || Cass, in obtaining sixty-erght thousand dollars for 
elevated, the commanding position of her character || extra allowances, which Congress never author- 
and institutions. I will not allow myself, upon this || ized to be paid, nor for his forming a company, 


| occasion, to recount the many brave, daring, peril- || while in the Cabinet, to speculate in public lands, 


ous, and self-sacrificing deeds of valor that signal- || Neither the conduct of Mr. Crawford nor of 
ized the career and services of these brave men, || General Cass has been criminal. Both, in my 
lest it should be said that f am attempting tu || judgment, have been unjustifiable. As Secretary 
play the part of the demagogue, than which, if I || of War, General Cass could have advantages 
know myself, nothing is more foreign from my || which citizens of the country could not have. He 
purpose. But to turn from and abandon the con- || had opportunities of enabling his company to mo- 
sideration of these gallant, these affecting, these || nopolize the choice tracts of land, to know wien 
| brilliant scenes and achievements, which are so || they would be in market, and then to raise the 





for the services by which they covered this coun- 
try all over with laurels and honors and glories 
as imperishable as their own brilliant achieve- 
ments upon the fields of battle. 

Sir, | have the honor to represent, in part, a 
State that has in all the wars that have occurred 
in this country since her organization as a State, 
furnished her full quota of soldiers. And I enjoy | 
the further and higher honor not only of represent- 


ing, but knowing personally many of the recipi- || 


ents of this law, if it shall be passed; and | know, | 


sir, that it will fall far short of what I regard as an |, 


adequate compensation to them for the many sac- 
rifices they have made, not to estimate the services | 
rendered. But I claim for them, Mr Chairman, a 
higher and nobler ground upon which to stand in 
this contest than mere pecuniary consideration. 
It is gratifying to me to be able to state, that in my: 
support of this measure, I have the hearty concur- 
rence and codperation of all my colleagues. Sir, 
it would be as foreign to my feelings or purpose 
to revoke, innovate, or violate the terms or the 
equitable import of a contract made between the 
Government and any of her citizens, as any gentle- 
man upon this floor. But I feel assured. that no 
one will go so far as todeny that these lands have 
be:n acquired by the common blood and treasure 
of the country, and of course are under the control 
and at the disposal of Congress. Thereare millions 
of acres of them that are, and will be for years to 
come, entirely worthless to the Government. Con- 
gress having most unquestionably the right to dis- 
pose of them at her discretion, what more just, ra- 
tional, or equitable distribution, I would ask, could 
be made’ of them, than to grant them in bounty to 
the soldiers by whose services they have in a great 
measure been acquired, and in the event of their 
death to their widows and children? Looking to 
the probable result ofa s of speculation 
that will in any event be likely to grow out of the 
lands belonging to the United States, and relying 
ss a do upon the varied and» boundless ae 
of this cou Lam almost ready to hope t 
these ers A are all that have not heretofore 











indelibly portrayed and detineated upon a thousand | price and sell them to settlers who were conrpelled 
| pages of history, allow me, Mr. Chairman, to re- || to purchase. The Whig party have not endorsed, 
| mind gentlemen that they are indebted to this very || and never will endorse or sanction, Mr. Crawford's 
| class of men for most of the inestimable blessings, || conduct. The Democratic party made General 
| privileges, and immunities in which they are now || Cass their standard-bearer, ‘ unanointed and un- 
| luxuriating, and of which we are all so justly || anealed,’’ with all these sins on his head. When 
| proud. they shout ** Galphin, Galphin,”’ are we not justi- 
| It seems to me, sir, that no gentleman can look || fied in retorting, Sixty-eight thousand dollars 
| around him and survey the illimitable and expans- || extra allowances—speculations in public lands? | 
| ive prospects for future as well as present great- || do not intend to assuil General Cass personally. 
ness and glory that encircle this happy country, || | only refer to well-known facts. No Whig, who 
and reflect whence it had its origin, and who were || has any self-respect, or any regard for public 
its founders, without experiencing a burst of || opinion, will violate all the decencies of life by 
ratitude glowing, swelling, and expanding in his || uttering calumnies in relation to this gentleman, 
om, that would at once hush to silence, as by the || And he who imputes dishonesty to either Mr. 
| voiee of inspiration, all opposition to this bill. || Crawford or Mr. Cass, merits and will receive the 
oN Sa ne || contempt ofall fair-minded men. ‘They will both 
comfort themselves with the reflection— 
| © °Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 


3 P E E C H OF MR. E. STANLY } That virtue must ge through.” 


It is only to be regretted that they did not fur- 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, || ther reflect, that 


| 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, }| 
Saturpay, July 6, 1850. 


The Report of the Select Committee, made on Ara $0 bn Rages.” 
the Letter of the Secretary cf War, concerning the || _ They are tobe blamed for a bad example; they 
payment of the Galphin Claim, being under con- || forgot that “ all things are lawful unto me, but ail 
sideration, || things are not expedient.” 
Mr. STANLY said: || A few words more on the Galphin claim. 


| 


|| "Phe act for the relief of Galphin is in the fol- 
| \Tregret very much, Mr. Speaker, that the Hotise || ; P 
| refused to lay on the table he vases of the Gal- || owing worda: 


: n . ; ; “ Be it enacted, Ge. Fe., That the Secretary of the 
| phin claim, 1 voted in a small minority to dispose || Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized and required to 


| of oo matter by laying it on the table, and I did || examine and adjust the claim of the late George Gaiphia, 
so with the view of enabling the H to proceed || under the treaty made by the Governor of Georgia with the 
with the public business. 3 Terie | Oreek and Cherokee Indians, in the year 1773, and to poy the 


oad ; , i i || amount which may be found due to Milledge Galphin, «xecator 
The appropriation bills, which are indispensable || of the said George Gaiphin, out of any money in the Trens> 


for the support of the Government, are not yet || ury not otherwise appropriated. 

acted on. California is still cruelly kept out of the | “Approved, August, 14, 1548.” 

Union. Thousands of laboring men in our coun- || The wrong in this case, if any wrong has been 

os are begging us eee them from the effects | done, was in passing this act. | do not unier- 
of the British tariff of 1846—a tariff which we are || stand it is denied that George Galphin had a claim, 

informed gives great satisfaction to England. || It is admitied that under ‘he trealy referred to, the 
Hundreds of honest claimants are supplicati ] claim of Galphin was admitted to be due, Then the 


us 
to act upon bills reported for their . All these |! act of Congress authorized and ‘‘required!” the Sec, 


THE GALPHIN CLAIM, 





_ “Things done well, 
And with acare, exempt themselves from fear; 
Things done without example, in their issue 
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retary of the Treasury, to adjust the claim ‘‘under 
the treaty made by the Governor of Georgia, with 
the Creek and Cherokee Indians, in 1773,” and 
‘*to pay the amount which may be found due.” 
The Ae retation who paid the principal and interest, 


(Mr. Wa!ker-and Mr. Meredith,) were not to be | 


blamed for obeying an act of Congress. Congress 
is to blame, not the Secretaries, if blame rests any- 
where. 
that Mr. Polk approved this bill: he seems to have 
been informed of the merits of the claim. How 
this is, can be explained, perhaps, by the honorable 
member from South Carolina, the chairman of the 
Galphin committee, [Mr. Burr,] when he ad- 
dresses the House. That gentleman now thinks, 
** that the claim of the representatives of George 
Galphin was not a just demand against the 
United States.’? The gentleman did not think so 
in August, 1848; for | have before mea letter, 
published evidently by authority, from a Geor- 
gia paper, which, as-part of the history of this 
case, | read to the House. 

{ Here is the article which Mr. 8. had before him: 

From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle and Sentinel. 
THE GALPHIN CLAIM—MR. BURT, 


You are requested to publish the following letter. The 
original has been sent to Washington : 
« Wasuineton, 4th August, 1848, 
‘Dear Sin: f have the pleasure to say that the bill in 
which you are interested has just been signed by the Speaker 
of the House, and will be approved by the President, 
“ With great respect, your obedient servant, 


“ ARMISTEAD BURT. 
“Dr. M. Gavpurn.” 


Frail memories require remembrancers, They are now 
sunplied, because they are refreshing. 

The bill for the relief of Galphin passed on Saturday, the 
12th of August. It was approved on the 14th, (Sunday in- 
tervened.) Whose * heifer was ploughed’? with in the 
mean time? The “ will’? of the then President was spoken 
of as a“ fixed fact.” His approval was known in advance, 
or the guessing ws so close as to have astonished the artis- 
tic skill of the East. 

As “a dolphin of the woods and a wild boar of the seas,”’ 
we subjoin the following resolution : 

* That the claim of the representatives of George Galphin 
was not a just demand against the United States.” 

Verily, *‘ the pleasure ” of '48 acidified in °50. It had a 
vinegar twang, and fit only for common “ pickling.” 

fn good sooth, the “ will’? of the President was pinched, 


snubbed or smashed. 
Oddsbodkins! Mr. Burt is clever on a congratulation 
and resolution, Let us be thankful, and watch. 


Omeea.] 

Now, sii, it does seem that the gentleman from 
South Carolina had informed the President, Mr. 
Polk, of the merits of this bill. 

Mr. BURT (Mr, Sranry yielding the floor 
for explanation) desired to say a single word, and 
no more. It was faintly in his remembrance that 
such a letter as the gentleman from North Carolina 
had read, was hastily written by him at his desk 
in this Elall, for the purpose of saving the mail. 
But he considered it due to the President to say, 
that he had never had a word with that high func- 
tionary on the subject, and that he had no pecu- 
liar means of information. What he wrote was a 
mere expression of opinion. 

Mr. STANLY. But the gentleman had evi- 
dently watched the progress of the bill with in- 
terest. As Mr. Polk had vetoed the French spolia- 
tion bill, he might with as much propriety have 
vetoed this; for Mr. Polk was Speaker, if I mis- 
take not, in 1836, when the Galphin claim was 
discussed in Congress. The gentleman from 
South Carolina evidently thought the claim an 


honest one then, for he raised no objection, as he || 


might have done. He seems to have been ac- 
quainted with the paseage of the bill, and informed 
his friend—the bill ** will be approved by the 
President;’* for he watched its progress with 
parental solicitude—watched when the Speaker 
signed the bill, and informed Dr. M. Galphin 
that the bill * will be approved by the President.’’ 
The inference is irresistible, that the chairman 
of the Galphin committee had informed Mr. 
Polk of the merita of the bill;.that Mr. Polk 


And let it not be forgotten, Mr. Speaker, | 


it 


The Galphin Clain—Mr. Stanly. 








| ized,”’ as any three Whigs can be, in or out of 
| the Cabinet. Let it be particularly observed, that 
|| in his testimony before the committee, Mr. Robert 
|| J. Walker said of the Galphin claim, “ the facts 
| being of a peculiar character, the claim for interest 
| remains an open question.”? And he also said, 

‘* that if he entertained serious doubts on a question 

of law, and demanded the opinion of the Attorney 
| General on that question, he would abide by his 
| opinion.” The attempt is now made to.give 
| this matter a party aspect—to blame the Whig 
|| party for it. The gentleman from Ohio, on the 
committee, [Mr. Disney,] has exerted his talents 
|| to the utmost on the question of interest. The 
\| gentleman has signally failed in his effort to just- 
|| tify Mr. Walker for paying the principal, and to 
|| blame Mr. Meredith for paying the interest. The 


| 





| law, he did so but a short while, and quit many 
| years since, for he is evidently one of those 
| scholars who ‘*hold the eel of science by the 
| tail.’ His speech has shown he was not well in- 
|| formed in legal matters. The law is a jealous 
|| mistress, and requires undivided attention; and 
| when a lawyer turns politician, he soon finds his 
|| law knowledge leaves him faster than Bob Acres, 
|| courage oozed out at the ends of his fingers, | 


| have no respect for the legal opinions of lawyer | 
This same gentleman, in a speech | 


|| politicians. 
|| made in the early part of this session, declared 
| that though he held the Wilmot proviso uncon- 
|| stitutional, yet he should be glad of an oppor- 
|| tunity of sending a bill with that proviso in it, to 
|| the President. To do a great right, he would be 
willing to do a little wrong, was the argument 
used by the gentleman. 

Now, sir, | want no better reply to this speech 
|| and argument of his on the Galphin business, than 
| the fact, that he thinks he could support the Con- 
| stitution of the United States, by sending an 
'| unconstitutional measure to the President! Truly, 
|| Mr. Crawford has little reason to be hurt at the 
|| opinion this gentleman may entertain of the pro- 
| priety of his conduct. 


|| two or three years past, to a dark page in the his- 
‘| tory of the Democratic party in this country. 
|| Some of the loudest in their denunciation are evi- 
| 

| **Galphinizing.’’ I invite the attention of the youth- 
| ful Democracy to Reports of Committees of 25th 
| Cong., 3d Session, 1838-39, Report No. 313, After 
|| the whole country had been astounded by the defal- 
| eation of Swartwout, and by the correspondence 


public money, acommittee was appointed, who 
| investigated and made the report | have referred 
to. Let me mention a few cases in this report: 
Mr. William Linn was a receiver of public money 
|} at Galena. On the 23d of June, 1834—mark the 
| dates—Mr. Taney, Secretary of the Treasury, be- 
| gan his complaints, that Mr. Linn did not promptly 
| deposit the money in his hands in bank. The 
correspondence continued by Mr. Woodbury, as 
Secretary o the Treasury, in October, 1834, to 
twenty-sixth of January, 1838, when Mr. Weod- 


sapiens 


President; and Mr. Woodbury regretted ‘‘ so the 
large a balance stands unadjusted in your hands.”’ 
|| Balance due from Linn, fifty-five thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-two dollars and six cents, 
|| ($55,962 06.) Is this “‘ Galphinizing” or not? 

| Take another case. 
| W. P. Harris was receiver at Columbus, 
| sippi. The correspondence with him commences 
_in January, 1834, In March, 1834, the Secretary 
| makes complaints of Harris’sconduct. In August, 
| 1835, Mr. Woodbury threatens to dismiss him. 
In the correspondence is a letter from John F. H. 
Claiborne, dated September 15, 1835, in which 
he speaks of Harris as “‘ one of the main pillara 











thought the claim was just and ought to be paid; | ‘of the Democratic cause, and one of the earliest 


a that he personally and officially approved the 
ill. 
Then, as far as this is oper matter, Mr, Polk, | 
who approved the bill, Mr, Walker who exam- 
ined and paid the principal, and the chairman of 
the select committee, who stands high in the esti- 
mation of his party, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs—these three distin- 
guished Democrats are as thoroughly ‘* Galphin- 


| and most distinguished friends of the Administra- 
| * tion in aoenenpyl. His family and connections 
| ‘are extremely influential, and ail of them are co- 
| © operating with us in the arduous struggle which 
| © we are now making.’’ Mr. Harris is represented 

as an honorable man of ‘diffused and deserved 

popularity.”’ This letter was sent by Mr. Harris 


to the a Ss rey or the President. 
In August, 1 k the dates—Mr. Harris 
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| gentleman, I take it, is no lawyer; if he ever studied 


1 | Bat, Mr, Speaker, I wish to call the attention of | 
in 1848, into an “approved” form. In 1850 it has been || some of those who have come on the stage within | 


| dently uninformed in the history of Democratic | 


| between Mr. Woodbury and certain receivers of | 


bury informed him his resignation was accepted by | 


Rep. No. 313, page 167: | 


[July 6, 
Ho. or Reps, 


writes a letter to the President, tenderin hi 
resignation, in ‘which he uses the following | 7 
guage, which I read: § ‘an. 

“ In conclusion, [ will take : 

to you, for appointment as my successor, Coleeeaeting 
D. Boyd, of Attala county. You are probably acquaj > on 
with his public character, as he has been for severa| rag 
prominent member of our State Legislature, and has ieee 
throughout an ardent oumpeeie of ur Administration aoe 
an unyielding advocate of the principles of Democriry,” 

| He waa also recommended as the “ 
sonal friend”? of W. P. Harris. 

On page 184 of Rep. 313, is this short state. 

ment: 

| * Balance due from Mr. Harris, one hundre 
thousand, one hundred and seventy-eight doll 

| cents—($109,178 08.°?)—See statement. 

| Is this ** Galphinizing”—or only supporting the 
principles of Democracy ? 

|| Is thisall? Not quite. 

In December, 1836, Mr. Woodbury commences 
his correspondence with ‘Colonel Gordon p 
Boyd,”’ and continues not quite a year. Remem. 
ber, Colonel Boyd was an *‘ ardent supporter” of 
the Administration, and “an unyielding advocate 
of the principles of Democracy,”’ the chosen sye. 
cessor of Generar Harris—his “ warm personal 
friend’’—of General Harris who ‘ enjoyed such 
a diffused and deserved popularity,” and was 
one of the * main pillars of the Democratic cause,” 
|| Well, what was the result of Boyd’s appoint. 
‘| ment? In June, 1837, Mr. Garesche, appointed 
by Mr. Woodbury to examine the affairs of the 
office in Columbus, reported as follows, and [ call 
the particular attention of the anti-Galphin orators 
to it. Mr. Garesche says to the Secretary of the 
| Treasury: 


“The man seems really penitent, and IT am inclined to 
| think, in common with his friends, that he is honest, and has 
|| been led away from his duty by the example of his prede- 
| cessor, and a certain looseness in the code of morality, 

which here does not move in so limited a circle as it does 
with us athome. Another receiver would probably follow 
in the footsteps of the two. You will not, therefore, be 
surprised if [ recommend his being retained, in preference 
to another appointment ; for he hus his hands fall now, and 

will not be disposed to speculate any more.’’—Page 189 of 
Report 313. 


And was Colonel Gordon D. Boyd, the “ warm 
personal friend of General Harris,’ the “ardent 
supporter of the Administration,”’ the ** unyielding 
advocate of the principles of Democracy,” the 
‘really penitent’’ Colonel Boyd—was he removed ? 
No, sir: on the 7th of October, 1837, Mr. Wood- 
bury acknowledged the receipt of his resigna, 
tion!! On page 189, is this short statement: 

«G. D. Boyd is indebted fifty thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-seven dollars, and twenty-nine cents, (350,937 29,) as 
per last settlement at the Treasury.” 

Is this “* Gaglphinizing,”’ or only sustaining the 
|| principles of Democracy ? 

Next is the case of Littlebury Hawkins, receiver 
at Helefia: on page 192 of the report, is this 
statement— 

“ Balance due from Mr. Hawkins, one hundred thousand 
dollars, ($100,000,) per last settlement at Treasury.” 

Mr. A. G. Mitchell, receiver at Cahaba: on 
page 196, is this remark— 

“Mr. Mitchell, a late receiver at Cahaha, is indebted 
fifty-four thousand six hundred and twenty-six dollars and 
fifty-five cents,” ($54,626 55.) 

The next case of Democratic ‘* Galphinizing,”’ is 
that of Mr. Childress, receiver at Helena, Louis- 
iana: on page 199 of the report, it is said: 

“Balance due from Paris Childress, twelve thousand 
four hundred and forty-nine dollars and seventy-six cents,” 
($12,449 76.) 

The next case is that of Mr. J. Allen, receiver 
at Tallahassee: on page 218 of the report, itis 
stated that— ' 

“Mr. Allen is indebted to the Government, twenty six 
thousand six hundred, and ninety-one dollars and fifty- 
seven cents,’? ($25,69) 57.) 

Then there is a correspondence between Mr. 
Woodbury and Mr. Spencer, receiver at Fort 
Wayne. I wish to read one or two interesting 
;, extracts. 5 
Mr. HARLAN stated, for the information of 

the gentleman from North Carolina and of the 
'| House, that Col, John Spencer was not.now, nor 
at the time to which the gentleman refers, a de- 
faulter to the Government, but, on the contrary, 
was both then and now a creditor of the Govern- 
ment; and a previous and the Executive 
officers of the Government have so decided. 

Mr. STANLY said, he was glad to hear that ove 
man had paid what he owed. 
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Mr. DUNHAM explained that Col. Spencer | have not been mentioned in the newspapers of the || cing the Cabinet as the “*Galphin Cabinet,” and 
yas improperly set down as a defaulter, the Gov- we abusing the Whigs as the “Galphin party.” Let 
ernment being in fact in his debt. ‘ ] ere Mr. STANLY read the names of Den- || us examine his conduct a moment. [| hold in my 

Mr. STA Was not judgment obtained | by, Beard, Collins, Beach, and some others referred hand Senate report No. 149, made by Mr, Bor- 
ae eis nin, | SO let pebence sce eon mae 

N r. . —=—>V——ea————— See i} that the nate, at the last session, or ered to 
and afterwards released when the facts were | cient || printed ten thousand copies of the opinions of the 
made known, r : F upreme Court, in the cases of Smith vs. Turner, 

Mr. BtERyS arene Spee be glad to ea cisimed. || and Norris vs. the City of Boston, making a pam- 

ease wa : Was it beca —_—___ ay i 
how ye ilar of Democracy ?”’ But it was ae oa | arececeencs ese jIndian Agent ..........00++ $10,191 69 eo as = eighty aes fi 
rr Pe the defaication in this case that | was Nathaniel Denby) Agent at Marseilles, France,’ 155,508 48 >: ETERS 5S 8 EROS. A RNS ee 
a ' 








NAMES. In what capacity. 











; | ede cehectiodes Lieutenant U. 8. A......... 2’923 64 | Arkansas, and a gentleman of character and intel- 
commenting On, it was to the esa given by | eeeveececcaecees er of Customs, 8t. || ligence. 
Mr. Hendricks, and Mr. omnes 8 answer, to || ai La memanee a Rae a Atel a 4l It seems that Mr. Belt, who is “ printer to the 
+ a | &. L. Beard..... Crccnceces cece 50,563 25 ’ . ; , » 
which I — ean especially the oer why || Patrick Collins. .|Sur. and Insp’r, Cincinnatl..| 181/390 2° Senate,” has received more than twelve thousand 
Mr. Woodbury ought not to remove him. Dae ea da wae ane Receiver of Public Money..| 4,344 54 dollars for printing this pamphlet. According to 
After various complaints from Mr, Woodbury, || Wm. B. Scott... |Navy Agent..........ec00s- | 17,897 37 || his construction of the contract he charged the 
Mr. William Hendricks writes to him in behalf of || Soa areas ss oe aerate ns 2a foretes I 4,548 54 | moderate sum of thirty-seven thousand, two hun- 
Mr. Spencer. In that letter Mr. Hendricks says: || “01 ®8°)-++-- | "Fox Tribes. pat Cae Ge Op 73.891 99 || dred dollars, for the ten thousand copies! Mr. 
« It would to some extent produce excitement, if he were |) ............4044| Navy Agent.......++ sesso 5,551 08 || Borland makes various estimates of -the cost of 
SSiThat apes cal le Demet eckate ae nce | ont Paneer Nery Gare & || thin printing, If changed thirty, bo euro, wntet 
"i \ - 9 OM WHICH DO || cecceserecseeees © Be NAVY wccccccces M T re > 
removed to his presentresidence, Betterletitbe.? = || . oo. cc eceecccees ‘Late Marshal......... Wecaes L318 05 oan = ee hi epee cre es. —— Congress, 
In answer to this “ Better let it be,’? Mr. Wood- || «**+++++r*++*** |Navy Agent..........sse00s 4,011 41 the total cost for this printing wou amount = 
sede Vaden te. Be H drick cdakd oc bdhd seu ok NNUNBSS 5 cic Kimeces 5,101 80 || Only five hundred and twenty-two dollars and fifty 
bury wrote as short a letter to Mr. Fendricks 88 || Richard Hewitt..|Sub-Indian Agent........... 18,142 28 || cents, ($522 50!) 
General ‘Cass did to the Chicago Convention. |) ............+... \Contractor, &e.........+++. 1,321 45 || tear Mr. Borland: 
Hear it: | sehsbphedueocens Navy BNE) ods ae otipneees 5,894 59 | “te unis Geille . stn , 
. | Sw Specdewede sivas ontractor, &e....... 6660s 345 62 e committee do not suppose that it could be deemer 
“i TREASURY DEPARTMENT, September 7, 1836. || @ Kennerly ..| Assistant Quartermaster. ...| 26,397 26 reasonable to exact a higher rate of compensation than the 
Sir: Your letter of the 31st ultimo is received, and I am | steeeeeeewescees \Coptractor, &c.........655 8,122 00 rates established by the joint resvlution of 1619; for the 
happy te inform you that Mr. Spencer’s explanations have | gnaiedeh sigeheolen-y Purser U. S. Navy.......... 8,678 16 printers are willing now, and have ever proposed, to relin 
been such, that he will probably continue in Office. || og eee eee es INavy Agent............esee. 5.767 &8 quisk their present contracts, and undertake to exeeute all 
Tam very respe-tuily, your obedient servant, P. M. Wetmore..|Navy Ageut............000. | 181,580 79* | the public printing at rates less than those of 1819, reduced 
- eae jake cebathe ware (Navy Agent........seceses. 8.816 93 || 10 the extent of twenty per cent.” 
secretary of t easury. || ...|Navy and Navy Pension Ag’t.| 8,157 37 ; 
sins Winkbindttnhitiascks. } neem ons Ne Loreaee een = Now hear the meee. ye a of “ Gal- 
The reason of Mr. Spencer continuing in of- || +++|Navy Fension Agent........ | ee ee ee oe 
: ‘ Navy Agent.......cceesecess 1,34) 31 “ Vet tl j h seert i by calculation, that 
fice will be known, when we hear the following 7 | 4 et the committee have ascertained by ea ion, tha 
pttan at ab ab ede oD gs pall tga apa eal (I ee Agent for paying Pensioners.) 6,862 22 : > 9 ott ' 
from his letter to Mr. Woodbury, dated October & paying | > this document, at the full rates of 1619, would not amount 





“ ——-———— | to more than two thousand eight hundred and sixty-four 
27, 1836: at $826,204 16 || dollars and fifty vents, ($2,864 50.””) 

“ My Democratic friends think that I ought not to leave *Mr. Wetmore, navy agent, has paid since he w 
until after we hold an election for President, on the 7th of $92,000. : a - | 
November, which [ have concluded to wait.” | 


“The Democratic party—the election—the main | 








Yet, sir, twelve thousand five hundred dollars 
were paid for this pamphlet. Mr. Ritchie, | am 
Yes, sir, nearly one million of dollars is the | informed, was the surety of Mr. Belt for the per- 
2s on amount of defalcations, specified in this list. || formance of his contract; he was the arbitrator, 
> of the peinciciad Pet ae | Patrick Collins, of Cineinnad, ‘* Galphinizes”’ || who settled the price for Belt, and, as | learn from 
were the reasons assigned for keeping ae in Of || $181,390 40 in the district represented by the || a member of this House, Mr. Ritchie is also the 
fice, who had neglected their duties, abused their | gentleman, (Mr. Diswey,) whose lucid arguments | assignee of Belt, and holds the contract for his own 
trae and kept the public money for their own || °° interest will confound the Supreme Court. He | advantage! Now, sir, is this Galphanizing, or 
purposes. = give a eo an ed but as —_ is it called? Mr. oe re 18 — the 

. | he was “a pillarof Democracy,” the gentleman is | Government, as some of the early settlers of our 
, Rea ee dee tee ee | mute as to this defaication. Why hes hie denunci- || country were said to have treated the Indians. 
more itetidddie in tile Nicholson dike i he ation been suppressed? The truth is, that modern || They claimed the right to take land from the In- 
Chicago letter. P eee, ae to a ae ¥ yard — i —— or i ee - = une "8, 
4 a right to take out o the publiccrib whatthey § and the fuliness thereor; <. e Lord hath given 

inp the ‘icholoon tae Y at tee ae, | please. . mi. : || the earth to his saints; and 3. We are the saints. 
clear and delinite in hin letiie, ag Lawucelet. in. the Mr. DISNEY rose to explain in reference to || The Democrats have had the spoils so long, 
Shechant at Wahine Wea. Wien Ka lad old Gobbe the case of Collins. The defalcation alleged | they claim the right to have them, and think Whigs 
directions for findin the way to the Jew’s house against Collins was on account of fees and uncol- || ought not even to pay debts, although Congress 
5 y 8. |! lected bonds, which were all explained, and were | directs “it. Why cannot Mr. Ritchie pour out 
Pe citer I pray you, which is — oo re to his successor, by whom | = = = ei against ek saan 

# Launcelot,—T on your ri they are still heid. i} i ‘ e is one of the ite 
ing, bat, au the next turning ofall, on yourlet; marry;a'the {| Mr. STANLY. In other words, Mr. Collins || of the Richmond Democracy. 


very next turning, turn of no hand, but turn down indirectly 
ww the Jew’s house.”? 





agents, collectors of customs, contractors, nav 


more or less success do the same? There is an- 


"Twas a hard way to hit—as hard as to hit 
General Cass’s meaning. 

I will not detain the House further by a reference 
to other cases mentioned in the same report. 

But, sir, it may be said, we heard all this in 
1840; the judgment of the country has been passed 
on these transactions. That excuse will not an- 
swer. I have for some weeks past been making 
inquiries relative to the office-holders under Mr. 
Polk, I suppose that when the office-holders in |) tled. 
this city were encouraged to leave their offices, and Mr. STANLY congratulated the gentleman on 


other statement of this case, however, which does 
not exactly tally with that of the gentleman from 
Ohio. They all, whén they have misapplied the | 
public money, make out new accounts. Bat why 

has not the gentleman from Ohio called down indig- | 


this case? 
Mr. DISNEY was understood to say he had 


nation on Collins? Why has he not investigated || 


been endeavoring to have the Collins account set- | 


set up an offset; and does not every defaulter with || Mr.STANLY. Yes, sir, as my friend from 


| Virginia says, because he is one of the “ glite”’— 
| one of the aristocratic Democracy of V irginia. 
| Beside the large sums unjustly withheld by tnese 
| public officers—by the Denbys, the Wetmores, 
| and the Patrick Cuilinses, of the last Administra- 
tion, there are others still. 

I hold in my hand a list—“‘Balances due from 


|| *collectors and surveyors of customs, who were 


| appointed between the 4th of March, 1845, and 
| * 4th March, 1849, and are now out of office;’’ and 
| that balance is one hundred and thirty-nine thou- 





funds were collected out of the clerks by your pub- || phin case he was no doubt an admirable defender, 
lic officers—when some of them were engaged in || a friend of Collins. William B. Scott, navy agent 
writing party essays, that some of the Government | in this city, one of the most active office-holders in 
money was probably used for the election, by the || collecting money out of public officers here in 
“ pillars of the Democratic party.” I have judged || 1848—he only owes the moderate sum of 
eer and | invite the special attention of all $17,897 37. shaw much of this money was spent 
those who have been thundering anathemas against || against the election of General Taylor, no Whig 
the Galphin claim, to hear my facts. can tell. 

find that various public officers, such as Indian Now, sir, this information I get from reliable 

f 


\| some of those poor calumniated victims of pro- 


sand three hundred and seventy-eight dollars and 

| sixteeen cents, ($139,378 16.) And these, sir, are 
scription, removed from office by General Taylor ! 
And still more: Here is a list of “* balances due 

| * by receivers of public moneys from sales of lands, 
|| © who were appointed during the four years end- 
|| *ing the 4th March, 1849, and were out of office 
|| © on the Ist July, 1850.” This balance is twenty- 
| five thousand four hundred and forty-two dollars 
| sixty-one cents, ($25,442 61.) How cruel that 


sources. And this is not all. gentlemen will | such men should be removed from office ! 

call for information, I will show other defalcations. || There are some instances of abuse, to which I 
What will the Democracy of the country say to || wish now to refer. The last Administration had 
all this?’ Will they not say that those who are || its favorites, besides the defauiters, and they were 


agents, marshals, the pension agents, &c., hold- 
‘ng office under the last Administration, have 
retained in their hands, or misapplied—to use no 


harsh words—the public money intrusted to their 
custody, to an amount of nearly one MILLION OF 
DoLLaRs! I have a table before me, and some of 
the names I will give: many of the names I do not 
wish to bring to public notice, because all of them 


* 


crying out **Galphin ! Galphin!’’ are straining at 
a gnat and swallowing a camel? 
One other item of Galphinizing in this city | must 


mention. The editor of the 


make speeches against General Taylor—when || his labor of love—from his argument in the Gal- 
newspaper in 


this city has been among the foremost in denoun- 


|| well taken care of. Take the case of Mr. A. J, 
| Donelson. In 1846, in April, he was Minister 
|| to Berlin. He had an outfit of $9,000 and his 
| salary. In 1848 he was sent by Mr, Polk Minis- 

ter to Germany, or the German Confederetion. 
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For ihis Me received another outfit and salary. He 
wae well paid for traveling a few hundred miles, 
and had nothing to do when he got there; for the 
German Confederation soon ceased to exist. Mr. 


denounced for recalling him. What public service 
Mr. Donelson every rendered is yet to be known. 
Here is a statement of the amounts paid him: 


SS | 





Admission of California—Mr. Gentry. 





|| impotent malice that attempts to wound them, 
|| knowing that all good men will not ‘ mistake the 
|| venom of the shaft for the vigor of the bow.” 


|| There is no patriotic gentleman of any party, || 
- Donelson was recalled, and the Administration | 


whose heart will not cordially approve the senti- 
| ment of Cicero, who, in one of his orations, when 

peening of the duty of good men to defend the 
| fame o 


Amount of salaries received by A.J. Donelson, from | himself “ bound to fight for their fame, glory, and 


10th April, 1846, to the 1st November, 1849. 


1846, Aprit 10. Ontfit for Berlin ............00000 
1848, September ist. To amount of salary as Min- 


| memory, with as much zeal as for the altars and 
i 


temples of my country; and if it were necessary 
| to take arms in thedefence of their praise, [ should 


ister to Berlin, from April 10, 1846, at 89,000 per | take them trenuously as they themselves did 
GNNUU ey rsereseeese reves tee ee ee eee beers serees 21,500 | for the defe e of our common safety.’’ Surely, 
1848, Sepiember lat. Expenditures made as Minister - 


w Frankfort, prior to the separation of the Prus- 
sian anil German mission 


ic49, November Ist. Infit from Frankfort......... 2,250 
1849, Novemiber let. Salary from Ist Sept. to date 10,500 


DO iid iiss ds hoses se decesddeede ave $54,500 





And now let us see how well Mr. Attorney 
General Clifford was taken care of. 


| then, it is right to guard the reputation of eminent 


Sp chides hd Wed oh Tt 2,250 || public men, though still living. 
1849, November Ist. Outfit to Frankfort.......... 9,000 | 


| I regretted very much, Mr. Speaker, to hear the 
| gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cartter] depart from 
| that propriety which ought to mark our language 
| here, and indulge in harsh epithets toward the mem- 
| bers of the Cabinet. The gentleman, | am satisfied, 
| spoke under excitement, and in his calm moments 


He was sent || will regret the violence of his language, because it 


to Mexico, to aid in exchanging the ratification of || was unbecoming in him, and unjust toward those 


the treaty. 
$9,000 and a salary. After his blundering with 
what he called a protocol, which was no protocol, 
and by his conduct threatening at one time the 
most serious dangers to the country, he was re- 
turned ts Minister to Mexico. And thus the 
account stands with this * pillar of the Demo- 
cratic party:” 

The following are the payments which were 
made to Mr. Nathan Clifford, late United States 
Minister to Mexico, viz: 

For warrant No, 2,662, dated 18 March, 1848, for. - $9,000 00 


DO. iss: 0 tw 6,192, ..do..28 Nov..... Ge. sisi 6,000 00 

Os actus 6,323,..do.. 4Dee..... GO. sc0ae 375 31 

DO gis a500 7,351,,.d0,, 2 Feb’y, 1849...... 500 00 
Do.... ....7,965,..d0.. 9 Marefy,..do...... 146 00 

DOs bhi-cses 609,.,do.. 4 Sept....do...... 373 00 
$16,394 31 

And for balance due to him on settlement. .... 17,854 91 





Whole amonrt received by Mr. Clifford from 

18th March, 1848, to 4th Sept. 1849............ $34,249 22 

is this ‘*Galphinizing,”’ or what isit? And 
now those who have tolerated all these abuses are 
denouncing the Whig party as the ‘‘ Galphin 
party.” Truly, sir, do these noisy declaimers re- 
semble a Democratic overseer I once heard of in 
the southern country. He had been informed 
that the squirrels were eating the corn, and he 
took aix good men from their work to kill the 
aquirreis, while he kept a pet bear who was al- 
lowed to devour corn entirely uncontrolled. I 
am not aware what public service Mr. Clifford 
has done to entitle him to such reward. He is a 
gentleman of respectable abilities, and has been 
Attorney General; but L think the only monument 


to his memory, as Attorney General, will be, that | 


afier a few of his speeches the Supreme Court 
were compelled to adopt.a two-hour rule. Now, 
compare his services with those of Reverdy John- 
son, We have seen published the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, in the case of Fleming vs. Page, 
involving the right to levy duties on goods import- 
ed into certain ports in Mexico during the war. 
This case had been decided in the court below 
against the United States. By Mr. Johnson’s 
efforts the case was. brought to the Supreme Court, 
and afier his masterly argument even the judge, 
who had been of a diderent opinion, was con- 
vineed, the judgment was reversed, and the United 
States saved nearly seven millions of dollars by 
this decision. For his services he received no 
compensation, and would receive none, though 
some of his predecessors for services of a |i 

character had been compensated. In the case of 


the Louisiana land claims, he saved to the Govern- | 


ment two millions of dollars. 

And now, sir, this is the tleman of unsul- 
jied private chara integrity—upon 
whom, as his colleague in the Senate remarked, 
before he was Attorney General, the mantte of 
Wirt had fallen—this colleague, too, one of the 
first men in our country—this is. the distinguished 
lawyer whose conduct and opinions certain per- 
sons are disposed to make themselves ridiculous 
by censuring. 

Mr. Johnson and Mr, Meredith, having passed 
through life with unstained reputations, ie which 
their country will be: proud,) will. smile at the 


For this he received an outfit of || whom he denounced. 


| approbation in the countenance of a few on the 
|| other-side, while the gentleman from Ohio was 
|| speaking, | was forcibly reminded of a scene 
|| drawn by Catlin, during his travels among the 
| Indian tribes. It was, | think, among the Sioux 
|| Indians, a custom, when they were preparing for 
| war, to kill a dog, place his liver on a stake four 
or five feet high, and the barbarous and beastly 
warriors then formed a ring, and while they danced 
‘| around, each man would bite a piece from the 
|| liver. I thought those who enjoyed so violent a 


|| those uncivilized barbarians. 

Mr. Speaker, | will conclude. I repeat, I do 
| not justify the conduct of the Secretary of War, 
| in acting as a claim-agent while he was a member 
_of the Cabinet. It was in bad taste, to say the 
|| least. it isa bad example, and apart from other 
considerations, a sense of public duty forbids me 
| to approve his conduct. If this act is justified, 
| auditors, comptrollers, and other officers will act 
as claim-agents, and the most enormous abuses 
| be practiced; and in saying this, I feel, as | think 
Mr. Crawford felt, when he was anxious that Mr. 
Walker should act in this claim, before Mr. C. 
came into the Cabinet. 

| I desire the truth should be Known by the coun- 
try, that it may see there are as many Democrats 
as Whigs responsible for the payment of the Gal- 
phin claim; that some of those now trying to use 
the payment of this claim for party purposes, have 
jusufied enormous abuses on the part of the pillars 
|| of the Democratic party; that some of them 
| have been guity of taking public money for un- 
just claims. I 

small orators of party may cry ‘* Galphin!’’ until 





|| starlings, and teach them to cry Galphin, nothing 
|| but Galphin! It will pe a*lesson the birds will 
soon learn, for the starling orators have learnt it 
ina few weeks. But when the honest people of 
this country know the whole truth, when they 
see that the Democratic * pillars’’ have plundered 
the Treasury, and passed along unrebuked by 
|| their party friends; when they hear the facts | 
| have mentioned just now, they will tell each noisy 
drummer of party, “* Thow hypocrite, first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye.”’ 
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| ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 
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SPEECH OF MR. M. P. GENTRY, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
Iw poe House or Representatives, 


Mownpvar, June 10, 1850. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and having under consideration the President’s 
Message in relation to the admission of California— 

Mr. GENTRY addressed the committee as fol- 
ows: 

Mr. Cuainman: Congress has been in session 
six months, occupied almost exclusively with the 
question now before this committee. Other ques- 


the illustrious dead, said, he thought | 


But when | saw smiles of || 


speech, were men of taste congenial to that of | 


ven the truth can be known, the | 


|| **Galphin!” the hills, **Galphin!” the woods, | 
|| ** Galphin!’’ the rocks, resound. They may buy | 


[June 10, 


_ Ho. or Reps. 


anne 
<< 


= 
| tions of public interest, various and impons,., 
| their nature, strongly claim the attention er. . 
legislative branch of the Government, by: - 
— oe consideration. Mes kane 
exico we have acquired vast territories. 
treaty of Gaadalupe Hidalgo we have bond’, 
selves to protect the people of those territories: 1, 
secure to them all the rights of citizens of ‘the 
| United States; and in due time admit them” 
|| States, into the Union. Repeated efforts have Sian 
|| made to redeem our plighted faith in this reps’ 
|| but im every instance causes, which I will devolo’ 
| in the course of my remarks, have-prevenied | is 
| lation. We begin to realize the truth that the 
| policy Of aggressive war—conquest and coloniza. 
tion—is not suited to the genius of our Govern. 
| ment. With our conquests there comes upon us 
the question, Shall Congress prohibit or admit 
slavery in the territories we have acquired? |; js 
a question fraught with discord and danger. |; 
| has, in a great degree, alienated the northern and 
| Southern States, and made disunion a familiar 
_ word in our political vocabulary. It has paralyzed 
|| the Government, and threatens its destruction, 
| The wisest statesmen and most sanguine patriots 
tremble for the safety of the Republic. What 
policy has brought us into these dangers? Who 
|| 18 responsible for the existing state of things? 
Who forewarned the country of this crisis ? Who 
—what political party is it that, being solemnly 
forewarned, nevertheless blindly and recklessly 
persevered in steering the ship of State into its 
|| present perilous condition? These are questions 
|| which | propose to discuss with candor. | intend 
|| to speak what I think. 
|| In debating so grave a subject, [ would not, if 
left to choose for myself, introduce questions con- 
|| nected with party politics. But the course which 
gentlemen on the other side of the House have 
thought proper to pursue, leaves me no choice in 
this respect. They have debated the subject for 
six months, and nearly all who have spoken on 
that side of the House have labored to fix the re- 
sponsibility for th® existing state of things on the 
President of the United States. Differing widely 
asto the particular acts which are alleged to have 
produced the present state of affairs, they agree 
in ascribing them to him. While one gentleman 
urges that the existing difficulties are attributable 
to the position which he occupied whena candidate 
for the Presidency, another ascribes them to the 
advice which he has given to the people of Cali- 
fornia since his election; and others contend that 
all would have been well with us if he had an- 
nounced in his annual message een to yelo 
any bill that might pass the two Houses of Con- 
gress inhibiting slavery in the Territories we have 
acquired from Mexico. ‘The brief hour to which 
lam limited by a rule of the House will not per- 
mit me to repel, specifically, these discordant im- 
| putations; but | will endeavor to vindicate the 
President by exhibiting the true causes of the 
present state of affairs, and by fixing the respon- 
sibility where justice and truth require. | recog- 
nize the right of a re htative of the people in 
| the Congress of the United States freély to can- 
vass the official conduct of the President, and every 
other executive functionary, and hold them to 4 
| rigid responsibility for their official acts. It is @ 
right limited only by such restrictions as truth, 
justice, and honorimpose. If these virtues have 
not lost their influence upon the public mind, the 
verdict of the country will be, that the President 
is in no degree ible for producing those 
evils which now excite the pablic anxiety. To 
explain thoroughly and fully the causes which 
have produced the sectional excitements and ani- 
mosities which now disturb the harmony of the 
Union and obstruct the legislation of Congress, it 
is necessary to go back toa when the rep- 
resentatives of the slaveholding States, mistaking 
the true policy of the South, violently and ve- 

















pent ie tort sney at Be 
tions a tion o in 
Cast Columbia, ing from northern aboli- 


tion societies, and finally succeeded in procuring the 
adoption, by this House, of a rale prohi biting the 
reception and reference of those petitions. Pre- 

io period to which | refer, efforts to 
agitate the public 


ic mind on the subject of slavery 
were confined toa few fanatics in the non-slave- 
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ieee 
vies, were in the habit of forwarding to Congress, 
at every successive session, petitions for the abo- 
jon of slavery In the District of Columbia, where, 
vs they contended, Congress had full power over 
rae subject. They were few in number, and the 


great 
ith them. But the unwise course pursued by 
southern representatives with respect to their pe- 
,itions, imparted to that handful of fanatics a power 
snd influence over public affairs which has largely 
contributed to bring the country into its present 
condition. Petitions on the same subject had, 
from an early period of the Government, been from 
time to time presented, received, and referred, cre- 
sting no excitement in Congress or among the 
eople. It were well for the country if the same 
mode of treating such petitions had been continued. 
Bat, unfortunately, the southern members of 
Congress, under the lead of the late distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Calhoun,} 
opposed the reception and reference of those peti- 


tions, placing their opposition, if 1 remember cor- | 
rectly, upon the ground that the Constitution did | 


not confer upon Congress the power to abolish sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, and that the re- 
ception of petitions praying for such an object 
would be an implied assertion of the power to grant 
the prayer of the petitioners; that to admit the ex- 
jstence of such power in Congress would be fatal 
to the interests and rights of the slaveholding 
States; and that therefore the petitions ought not 
to be received. Their arguments prevailed, and the 
rule prohibiting the reception of such petitions was 
established. At that time, the late ex-President 
John Quincy Adams was a member of this House. 
Descended from a sire who had made himself illus- 
trious by his public services in the Revolution — 
himself eminent for high ability and extensive ac- 
quirements— venerated, especially by the people of 
the northern States, for his private virtues and pub- 
lic services—he put himself forward upon this 
floor, with all the weight of influence naturall 
aitaching to one so characterized and distinguished, 
es the champion of the constitutional right of peti- 
ton. Distinctly declaring himself opposed to 
granting the prayer of the petitioners, he neverthe- 
less contended that it was the right of the people 
undér the Constitution “ peaceably to assemble 
and petition for the redress of grievances;’’ and that 
it was the duty of Congress to respectfully receive, 
refer, and consider their petitions. With unexam- 
pled inflexibility of character, he devoted all his 
powers to the contest; and, after a struggle char- 
acterized by the most excited and disorderly de- 
bates on thys floor, and protracted through a period 
of several years, that rule was rescinded. Since 
then, abolition petitions, as in the olden time, have 
been received and referred every day, or at least 
whenever any member has chosen to present them. 
without a formal motion, and without creating the 
least excitement here or elsewhere. 
in the progress of that struggle thousands, aye, 
hundreds of thousands, of the people of the non- 
slaveholding States, who had previously scoffed 
and derided the Abolitionists, found themselves 
brought into sympathetic association and zealous 
codperation with them. The unwise opposition 
of the public men of the South to the reception of 
their petitions had raised the Abolitionists into 
respectable and honorable associations, and ena- 
bled them to appropriate to their objects the seem- 
ing championship of Mr. Adams, and to identif: 
themselves with a question that addressed itself 
powerfully to popular sympathies, Aided by the 
circumstances to which I have referred, they were 
enabled to give such a direction to political discus- 
sions as tended to deepen, and strengthen, and 
diffuse, far and wide, the abstract sentiment of 
hostility to slavery preéxisting in the minds of the 
northern people. Meanwhile, southern dema- 
ogues, under the impulse of motives not dissimi- 
t to those whith actuated the Abolitionists, had 
been equally energetic and successful in arousing 
sectional passions and creating sectional hostility. 
It was when demagogues and fanatics had thus in- 


flamed and excited the prejudices and passions of || hobby with which he had expec 
umphantly into the Presidency, he withdrew from | 
the canyass. The Democratic party entered upon | 


the North and the South, that the question of an- 


hexing the ublic of Texas to the United States 
was i into the politics of this country, 
Texas had ased to annex herself to the United 


States during the administration of President 
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Jackson, by whom the proposition was promptly i 


rejectéd. She renewed the proposition during 


X TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. . 


Admission of California—Mr. Gentry. 


President Van Buren’s administration, who like- | 


In the year 1840 Wil- 


wise promptly rejected it. 
enry Harrison was elected President of the 


liam 


body of the northern people, of both polit- || United States, and John Tyler Vice President. 
| parties, neither sympathized nor coéperated | 


In one month after he was inaugurated, President 
Harrison died, and the Vice President became the 
President of the United States. 
upon the political events which followed that oc- 
currence. They. are fresh in the recollection of 
all who have paid any attention to public affairs. 
Mr. Tyler refused to codperate withthe political 


| 
' 
| 


j 


I need not dwell || 


party which elected hh, and by a series of Execu- | 
tive vetoes, prevented the adoption of measures of | 
public policy for which that party considered it- | 


self pledged tothe country. They denounced him 
for dishonorable political infidelity; and, with the 


exception of some half dozen gentlemen, the Whig || 


methbers of Congress placed themselves in hostile 
opposition to the President. Fierce and angry de- 
nunciations, criminations and recriminations, be- 
came the order of the day. In the midst of those 
exciting scenes, a distinguished Whig, who ad- 
hered to Mr. Tyler in that controversy, made a 
remark to me which produced a strong impression 
onmy mind. Between that gentleman and myself 
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| Mr. Chairman, | am endeavoring to exhibit the 
| causes which have brought the ccuntry into its 

present difficulties, and to fix the responsibility for 
| the existing state of things where truth and justice 
| require it to be fixed. Want of time will not per- 

mit me to present all the facts needful to a ful! com- 
| prehension of the argument. I beg gentlemen to 
remember all that the iron rule of this House pre- 
vents me from detailing. They will remember the 
position occupied by the Whig party with respect 
| to the annexation of Texas, when, in the manner 
| 1 have described, that was made a purely party 
| question in the presidential canvass of 1844. They 

will remember the views put forth by the Whig 

candidate [Mr. Cray] in his Raleigh letter. They 

will remember that the prominent men of the 
| Whig party, with few exceptions, everywhere 
opposed that measure, upon the ground that an- 

nexation would be a breach of faith with Mexico; 
| that it would probably involve the United States 

in a war with that Government; that it would cre- 
| ate among our people an appetite for territorial ag- 

grandizement that would be insatiable; that it would 
engender between the States sectional anjmosities, 
and imperil if not destroy the Union. What was 
prophecy then is history now. Their warnings 
were unheeded. Mr. Polk was elected to the 


very friendly relations had existed. He had exhib- || Presidency, and, under his auspices, the measure 


ited some anxiety for me to take position with him 
in sustaining Mr. Tyler. In the conversation to 
which I am referring, he had been seeking to as- 
certain the disposition of my mind as to the policy 
of annexing Texas to the United States; and 
while speculating on that subject, he remarked, 
with great vehemence of manner, “ Mr. Tyler 


‘holds in his hands a political question with which | 


‘he can at any time destroy the present organ- 
‘ization of political parties.”’ The full meaning 


j 


of this remark was explained when Mr. Tyler | 


-concluded a treaty with Texas, by the provisions 


of which that Republic agreed to surrender its 


nationality, and become one of the States of this | 


Union, and when other developments showed con- 
clusively that it was his aim, by means of Execu- 


| 


of annexation was consummated. Mr, Calhoun, 
| who was Secretary of State when the treaty with’ 
| Texas was negotiated, placed the policy of that 
| measure upon the ground that it was necessary as 
a means of giving additional security to slavery 
| by increasing the political power of the slavehold- 
| ing States. The northern States, opposed in een- 
timent to slavery, and unwilling to concede pre- 
| ponderance of: political power to the southern 
| States, were naturally hostile to annexation; and 
although they sullenly acquiesced in the consum- 
mation of that measure, it was obvious to all 
that a deep feeling of discontent rankled in their 
bosoms. 
| The war with Mexico followed close upon the 


heels of annexation, and it was soon manifest that 


tive patronage, and the question of Texas annex- || the President was resolved upon the acquisition of 
ation, to abstract from the Whig and Democratic || territory; and when a bill appropriating three mil- 


| parties materials for a third political party, by the I} lions of dollars, to enable the President to negotiate 


support of which he hoped to be elected to the high || & treaty of peace, was under consideration, the 
statton to which an accident had elevated him, || gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Witmor,] 
The treaty being concluded and submitted to the || moved to amend it by attaching the proviso, which 


Senate for its ratification, that body, after long de- 
bate, refused to ratify it. 


opposed, indiscriminately, by Whigs and Demo- || ate fi 
| erats. It disturbed, but did not destroy, the ex- || “ time to act upon the bill; and it did not become 
‘| a law. 


isting party organizations. The period was ap- 
proaching when the political parties of the country 


has since figured so prominently in our political 


It was supported and || discussions. This House, by a large majority, 


sustained his motion, but the Senate failed for want 


When Congress assembled at the succeed- 
| ing session, our armies had defeated and destroyed 


were to assemble in convention for the purpose of |! those of Mexico; and our commanders in Califor- 


nominating candidates for the Presidency and Vice 
Presidency. For this purpose the 
and the Democratic party, respectively, assembled 


nia and New Mexico were in quiet possession of 


hig party | those provinces. They had issued proclamations 


| announcing to the people of those provinces that 


in convention at Baltimore; .and Mr. Tyler mus- || they were ‘*annexed” to the United States; thus 
tered an assemblage there also, about as numerous |) disclosing, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 


and respectable as that famous compan 
which Falstaff was ashamed to march through 


with || the President had from the beginning prosecuted 


the war with Mexico for the purpose of conquest. 


Coventry. Previous to the assembling of the | In his message to Congress, he assumed that all 
conventions, the universal sentiment of the Whig || Who questioned the propriety of his conduct in this 
party had designated Mr. Clay as their candidate | 


for the Presidency; and, with equal unanimity, 
Mr. Van Buren had been indicated as the favorite 
of the Democratic party. Each of these distin- 
guished gentlemen were requested to make known 


to the public their views as to the policy of an- | 


respect, were, in eflect, opposed to their country, 
| and were “ giving aid and comfort to the enemy.”’ 
On the motion to refer the President’s message, a 
| debate arose, duriog which his supporters on this 
floor reiterated the same idea. Having partici- 
pated in that debate, and, inasmuch as what | said 


nexing Texas to ‘the United States; and both of || 0D that occasion supports the position which Lam 


them proclaimed theit opposition to that measure. || 


The Democratic Convention, seeing that without 


now endeavoring to establish, | hope I will be par- 
| doned for reading a short extract from the speech 


some new question, capable of unsettling the opin- | which I then delivered: 


ions and purposes of the people with respect to. || 


political parties and public men, they were doomed 
to defeat, repudiated Mr. Van Buren and nomi- 
nated Mr. 


vention, without a dissenting voice, nominated 
Mr. Clay. Mr. Tyler’s convention performed the 


i 
| 


| 


olk, because he had expressed him- | 
self in favor of annexing Texas. The Whig Con- | 


| 
it 
| 


work for which they were convened by nom- | 


inating him; but when that gentleman discovered || 


‘*{t is the duty of Congress, and [ invoke the performance 
of that duty, to limit and control the discretion of the Pres 
ident in relation to the further prosecution of the war. [t 
| Congress belicves it to be expedient and just to wage & war 
of conquest for the acquisition of territory, let that fact be 
declared; and if Congreas believes it to be inexpedient, let 
it assert, the constituuonal nght of the legislative branch of 
the Government, by saying to the President ‘thus fur shalt 
| thou go, and no further.’ 

* 


* >. * 
“ It is moral cowardice, when the great interests of the 


* . * * 


Democratic party had bed hi || Republic are in peril, to shut our eyes, and shrink from a 
ere eee iy ee hisa of the n of we ‘dangers with which we are threat- 
> oo . * . oS * 


contem plauio 


ted to ride tri- || oned. 


« He must be blind to all the signs of the times who does 
not perceive that there is a fixed and almost universal de- 
termination in the northern States not to acguiesee in & 


the canvass with the motto inscribed upon their || (uth extension of territory, without attaching vo such ex- 


party-banner: “* Tue wHoie or OREGON AND THE 
ANNEXATION op Texas.” 


t-nsion the prohibition to which 1 bave referred. How 
\| shall we overcome this difficulty, when the question shal} 
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come before Congress permanently to annex the conquests 
of the Presideat? We have already seen, by a vote of this 
House, that the non-slaveholding States will insist upon 
prohibiting slavery in those territories. Will the southern 
States Consent to the admission of free States south and 
weet of Texas? What will Texas say? What wili Loui- 
sians say? What will the whole South say? All the dan- 
gers growing out of this question of slavery, which we have 
met and overcome heretofore, are as nothing compared with 
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Admission 


northern and southern Whig voted for it: erery 
| northern and southern Democrat voted against it. 


Mr. STEPHENS. No; Mr. Coss, of Georgia, | 
Mr. GENTRY. A friend informs me that Mr. 


|| voted with us. | 


Coss, of Georgia, voted with us on the question 
|| to which I am referring. 


If my friend is correet 


those which will arise when that question shall come up in his recollection, I must do that gentleman the 


as the consequence of Mr. Polk’s conquests and annexa- 
tions. . 

‘s Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, there are bad men in the 
North and the South, who desire a diszolution of the Union, 


| justice to say, that he stands ** solitary and alone,”’ 
honorably isolated from his political party. In| 
Senate, Mr. Berrien introduced a resolution sim- | 


In the 


and who, without oe their object, are laboring dili- || jjar to that introduced here, and the vote upon it | 


gently to prodtice that en 
ship of State into a most stormy and dangerous sea; an 
Congress fails to act in the ay spirit of patriotism which 
tile oceansion demands—if it fails to assert the constitutional 


rights and perform the constitutional duties which properly | 
belong avd attach to the legisiative branch of the Govern. | 
ment,by putting a limit to Executive diseretion in the further || 5 
|| present state of things? 


| responsible ? 


roseeution of this war with Mexico, in my opinion the day 
8 not distant when it will require all the virtue, intetli- 


gence, and patriotism of the country to preserve the Union | 


and save the public liberty.’? 


Mr. Chairman, these remarks brought down 
upon me a storm of denunciation. Among others, 
my colleagues on the other side of the House made 
themselves prominent in attacking my course. 
They impeached my patriotism. They atraigned 
me for introducing the firebrand of slavery into 
the councils of the nation, for the purpose of im- 
pairing its energy in the prosecution of a * just and 
err war.” This storm of denunciation was 
hurled against me for weeks, and until I was res- 

ed by a movement of the honorable gentleman 

om New York, (Mr. Preston Kiwo,} who sits 
before me. On the morning of January 5, 1847, 
that gentleman entered this Hall, with a roll of 
manuscript in his hand, and obtaining the floor, 
proceeded to ‘* define the position’ of the Demo- 
cratic party of the northern States with respect to 
the war with Mexico. Want of time will not 
permit me to read that important paper; but if 
I make misstatements with respect to it, I will 
thank the gentleman to correct me. In substance 
it said: “* The Democrats of the non-slaveholding 
States intend to vote men and money, to any ex- 
tent needful, for the vigorous and successful prose- 
cution_of the war with Mexico. They are in 
favor of acquiring territory to indemnify the United 


States for the expenses of that war; but it is with | 


them a fixed principle, a settled purpose, not to per- 
mit the existence of slavery in any territory that 
may be acquired.” : 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I beg leave to say, 
that I, for one, objected to the manifesto of the 
o from New York, and urged him not to 
omer it. 

Mr.GENTRY resumed. Itisnotmy purpose to 
do injustice to anyone. I remember that the gentle- 
man from Itinois, [Mr. McCernanp,] and, per- 
haps, two or three others on that side of the 
House, dissented from that manifesto; but their 


number was quite too small to impair in any de- | 


ree the force of the fact which I am presenting. 
hen the gentleman from New York 
manifesto, the sterm which had been so long and 
so furiously beating upon me ceased. 
The Whigs of the northern’ States also defined 
their position. 
opposed to extending the limits of the 


sat upon acquiring territory, we will codperate in 
preventing the introduction of slavery therein. 


When we of the South were thus forewarned | 
by the Whigs and Democrats of the non-slaveholding || 


States, my friend from Georgia [Mr. SrepHens 
introduced a resolution, declaring the legitimate 
objects of the war with Mexico, and restricting 
the discretion of the President, by inhibiting the 
acquisition of territory. When | made the speech 


from which f have ventured to read an extract, I | 


had in tae drawer of my table a resolution, sim- 
ilar to thet offered by my friend from Georgia, 
which I intended to offer at a suitable time. e 
anticipated me in the execution of my purpose. [ 
had hoped when those developments should be 


made to which I have referred, that the Democratic. 


members of this House from the southern States would 
couperate with the Whigs to 
terruery. 1 wae dis 

expectation. hen 
olution offered by my friend from Georgia, every 


‘hae 


The President is driving the | 


é if '| was precisely like that in this House; every 


| from the North and the So 
exception, voted for it; and every Democrat from 
the North and the South voted against it ! 


|| vindicate him from that false and unjust imputa- | 
| tion, and fix the responsibility where an honor- | 
|| able gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Tuompson,] | 
| more candid than most of those who have spoken | 
| on that side of the House, says it ought to rest. 


| few days ago, claimed for the Democratic party, | 
| of which he is a member, the glory of annexing 
| Texas; the glory of the war which followed that 
‘| event; and the glory of adding to the Territories | 
| of the United States California and New Mexico. 
|| And he admitted, that all the responsibilities re- 
|| sulting from these achievements rested upon the. 
| Democratic party; and that, therefore, that party 
|| is bound to come to the rescue and extricate the 
|| Republic from the difficulties and dangers in which 
|| Democratic measures have involved it. 


|| the admissions so candidly made by the gentle- 
'| man from Mississippi, and to show, beyond the 
| possibility of doubt or cavil, that the policy and 
| measures opposed by this side of the House, and 
‘| supported and carried through by that, have | 
|| brought the country into its present dangers. | 
|| Come what may, our skirts are clear. If the polit- | 
ical equilibrium between the slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding States is lost, never to be regained; | 
if the property of the southern States is thereby 

| rendered insecure; if faction and discord reign || 
'| where patriotism and wisdom ought to rule; if the | 
|| Union, and the liberty and happiness which it | 
|| guaranties, are imperiled, the causes which have | 
'| produced these evils are manifest, and the good 

'sense of the country will correctly decide where | 
|| responsibility rests. 


side of the House, justly claim to be free from all | 
| responsibility for the present state of things, I 


read his | 


They proclaimed that they were | 
nited | 
Staves; opposed to the acquisition of territory || deemed: 
north or south; but, said they, if we are over- || 


ruled—if, against our counsels and votes, you in- | 














hig 


h, with, perhaps, one 


Mr. Chairman, what causes have produced the 
What policy? Who is 
Is it the President? The incontro- 
vertible truths of history which I have presented 


That gentleman, in a speech which he made a | 





It has been my aim to prove the correctness of | 


ut though, as I have shown, we can, on this | 


hold that every patriot 1s equally bound to exert 
himself to save the country from the dangers by | 


| which it is now environed. The Wilmot proviso, | 


which reared its’front in this Hall whilst the war | 
with Mexico was raging, has reappeared at every | 


| period since the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, | 


when an attempt has been made to redeem the ob- | 
ligations which this Government assumed by the | 
stipulations of that treaty; and the faith which we 
solemnly plighted to Mexico yet stands unre- 
Meanwhile, as if to prepare the hearts 
of the people for bloodshed, civil war, and a dis- 


solution of the Union, agitators, fanatics, and fac« | 


tionists in the northern and southern States have 
been busily and successfully engaged in inflaming 
and rousing into activity sectional prejudices, pas- 
sions, and hostilities, whose loud roar, borne to 


|| our ears by every breeze that comes from the 


North or the South, bodes nothing but evil to the 
Republic. Six months of the session of Congress 
have been spent in ancry debate as to what meas- 
ures of legislation shall be adopted with respect to 
the territories which we have conquered from Mex- 


ico, and there is now as little prospect of union and | 
harmony on that question as at the beginning of 
the session; and it has been distinctly threatened 
that, in certain specified contingencies, faction will 
so display itself here as to defeat the appropriation 
bills, and thus arrest, if not destroy, the 
ment. » 

Mr. Chairman, this is a deplorable, humiliating, | 
and dangerous state of affairs, calling imperiously 
upon us all to hold our passions and prejudices in. 
strict subordination to patriotism afd reason, that 


overn- 











| Louisiana territory acquired from 
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we may devote ourselves with effective enero ; 
the service of the country. What shali ee 
To what remedy shall we resort? Where jx the 
path that wisdom bids us tread? What line” 
reg will shield the country, and save it har . 
ess from impending dangers? What Shean. 
founded in justice and wisdom, can we adop the, 
will harmonize conflicting interests and prejudices 
and givequiet and tranquillity to this great (am), 
of States? The consideration of Congress a4 ;) 
attention of the public have been for sore time 
directed to three propositions: Ist. That iin 
mended by the President; 2d, the compromisn 
bill reported by the Committee of Thirteen jn the 
Senate; and 3d, the Missouri compromise line. 
The last-mentioned proposition is supported 
chiefly by those gentlemen from the southery 
States who have heretofore been most zealous an, 
vehement in insisting upon the constitutional right 
of the slaveholding States to an unrestricted pari). 
cipation in the territories acquired from Mexico. 
and who have denied the power of Congress i, 
prohibit or establish slavery, or otherwise legislate 
upon that subject in the territories of the United 


|| States. 1 have never, in the course of my eXperi- 


ence, known so glaring an exhibition of inconsist. 
ency by intelligent public men. To understand 


| the effect of applying the Missouri compromise to 


the territory acquired from Mexico, it must be re- 
membered that slavery existed by law in all the 
rance, and that 
the Missouri compromise abolished and prohibited 
slavery in all that territory north of 36° 30) of 
north latitude, and permitted slavery south of that 
line. It was literally the enactment of the Wilmot 


| proviso north of the line of 36° 30’, and non- inter- 


vention south of that line. It was a distinct and 
most effective assertion and exercise by Congress 
of the power to legislate upon the subject of 
slavery in the territories of the United States. To 


| extend the Missouri compromise line through our 


recent acquisitions to the Pacific, would be to en- 
act the Wilmot proviso in about four-fifths of the 
territory, and leave the residue, south of that line, 
subject to the operation of those Mexican laws 
which abolished slavery previous to our conquest, 
and which, according to the opinion of a large ma- 


| jority of jurists, remain in full force and effect. | 


am aware that gentlemen distinguished for legal 
learning hold that the Mexican laws are null and 
void; but whilst this’ question is undecided by 
competent judicial authority, slavery is as effectu- 
ally excluded as if Congress had prohibited it by 
express provisions of law. No slaveholder would 
take his slaves into that country with the certainty 
of subjecting himself to a long and expensive law- 
suit, that would most probably eventuate in the 
emancipation of his slaves. But no one believes 
that it is possible for such a proposition to pass in 
either House of Congress, and therefore it is a 
waste of time to discuss it. A fair apportionment, 
of acquired territory, between the slaveholding and 
nemalpabineldind States, constitutes the principle of 
the Missouri compromise, and to apply this prin- 
ciple to the territories acquired from Mexico, 
inasmuch as California has, by her constitutien, 
prohibited slavery, all jaws which prevent its in- 
troduction in the residue of our Mexican terri- 
tory, should be repealed by Congress. 

The compromise bill of the Senate proposes to 
admit California as a State into the Union, to or- 
ganize territorial governments for New Mexico 
and Utah without the Wilmot proviso, and to set- 
tle the dispated question of boundary between 
Texas and New Mexico, by giving to Texas a 
consideration in money to relinquish her claim. 
With respect to the admission or non-ad mission 0! 
slavery into those territories, it adopts the princi- 
ple of non-intervention, leaving the final decision 
of that question to the people when they adopt con- 
stitutions tory to their admission into the 
Union as dates, E 

If it be true that the laws of Mexico which abol- 
ished slavery in those territories remain in force 
until repealed, then by the provisions of the com- 
promise bill, slavery will be excluded from those 
territories during the continuance of the territorial 
governments which it proposes to establish, for \t 
expressly inhibits the repeal of those laws. It 
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il 
States are not insulted by a direct enactment of the 

Wilmot proviso, bat for this forbearance they are 

required to be content with a state of things which 

gs effectually excludes slavery from those territo- 
ries as if the bill contained the proviso in express 

terms. a 

The difficulty of devising measures of legislation 
quited to the condition of the terriypries which we 
have acquired, and acceptable to the people of the 
different sections of the Union, results, in my opin- || 
ion, Chiefly from the extreme zeal, violence, and || 
passion, with which erroneous opinions have been | 
snculeated, by politicaepartisans, in the non-slave- | 
holding and slaveholding States of the Union. There 
is a struggle between these two classes of States for 
political power. At present, the Union consists of 
thirty States, in one half of which slavery exists; 
and each State being entitled by the Constitution to 
two Senators, there is, therefore, in the Senate an 
exact balance of power betweeAd the slaveholding || 
and the non-slaveholding States. The territory 
which we have acquired from Mexico is sufficient 
in extent to form, when it shall be peopled, several | 
new states; and as these shall be slave States or 
free States, so will the preponderance of political 
power be determined in this Government.” And 
this | apprehend is the true source of the sectional 
controversy that now afflicts#he country. In the || 
North the opinion has been constantly propagated 
that prohibitory legislation was necessary to pre- || 
vent the extension of slavery and the formation of 
additional slave States; while in the South it has | 
been urged with equal zeal that such indeed would 
be the result, but for the obstacles interposed b 
northern agitation and the threats of hostile legis- 
lation. 

In my opinion, causes ee which 
legislation cannot change—make it impossible for | 
slavery to obtain a permanent foothold in the ter- 
nitories acquired from Mexico. The character 
and sentiments of the people who now inhabit 
them, and who are likely to emigrate thither—the 
character of the country, its soil and climate, all 
conspire to make such a result impossible. A rec- | 
ognition and candid admission of this truth by | 
the North and the South would, it seems to me, 
moderate the irrational excitement which exists | 
on this subject in both sections, and remove one || 
of the principal causes that now embarrass this 
Government, and disturb the public tranquillity. 

When I say that slavery will be forever exclu- | 
ded from the territories which we have acquired | 
from Mexico, by causes that exist independent of 
congressional legislation, | am only repeating an 
opinion which has heretofore been expressed by || 
the. late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. R. J. || 
Walker; by Mr. Cass, in his Nicholson letter; 
by the late Secretary of State, Mr. Buchanan; and | 
by Mr. Webster, in his recent great speech in 
the Senate; and I think | am safe in saying, that || 
{am only uttering a truth which every intelligent 
man in this Republic believes, who has examined | 
the subject with the purpose of arriving at correct | 
conclusions, -f am supported in this opinion, also, 
by the Committee of ‘Thirteen which reported the 
compromise bill, as the following extract from the 
report accompanying that bill will show: 

“The bill for establishing the two Territories, it will be | 
observed, omits the Wilmot proviso on the one hand, and, 
on the otWWer, makes no provision for the introduction of 
slavery into any part. of the new territories. That pro- 
viso has been the fruitful source of distraction and agita- 
tion. If it were adopted and applied to any Territory, it || 
would cease to have any obligatory force as soon as such || 
Territory Were admitted as a State into the Umon. There 
was never any occasion for it, to accomplish the professed 
object With which it was originally offered, This has been 
clearly demonstrated by the current of events. California, | 
of all the recent territorial acquisitions from Mexico, was 
that in which, if anywhere within them, the introduction 
Of slavery was mest likely to take place; and the constitu- 
tion of California, by the unanimous vote of her convention, || 
has expressly interdicted it. ‘here is the highest degree of || 
probability that Utah and New Mexico will, when they || 
come to be admitted as States, follow the example.” | 
_ Mr. Chairman, if i have sueceeded in establish- 
Ing the positions | have assumed, in any degree | 
proportionate to my own deep conviction of their | 
truth, the conclusion will follow, that in deciding || 
the comparative merits of the several measures | 
new under consideration in this and the other end | 
of the Capitol, we ought to be governed, not ex~ | 
clusively by our individual opinions of the specific | 
Provisions of those measures, but that our esti- | 
mite-of their’ adaptation af remedies for existing || 
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| eXistence or non- 


the favor and sapport extended to them by the rep- 


| resentatives of conflicting sentiments and opinions. 


When the various matters in controversy between | 
the northern and southern sections of the Union 
were referred by the Senate to a committee, com- 
posed of Senators eminent for talents and patriot- 


| ism, and selected in equal numbers from the two 
great political parties, and from the slaveholding 


and non-slaveholding States, the hepe naturally 
arose in the public mind, that the high character of 
that committee would impart an influence to its 
recommendations that would take these questions 
out of the vortex of party politics, and commend 
ite recommendations to the general acceptance and 
approval of the whole coantry. This expectation 
has not been realized. Since the report of the 
committee, the Senate itself has been converted 
into ascene of discord—an arena of sectional strife. 
Southern Senators oppose the report of the com- 
mittee, because it yields everything in controversy 


| to the North; and, on the other hand, northern 


Senators oppose it, because it yields everything in 
controversy to the South. [ts supporters in the 


South obviously intend to assume, that it secures 


the admission of slavery into the territories ac- 
quired from Mexico; whilst it is equally obvious, 
that its northern supporters will assume that it 
excludes slavery from those territories. Can a 
measure susceptible of such contradittory construc- 
tion, tranquilize the public mind, and restore 
harmony to the Union? If it be passed into a law 
by Congress, is it not to be feared that the same 
conflict of opinion which has marked the debate 
in the Senate, will be transferred to the popular 
forum in the North and South; and that protracted 
agitation, and deeper and more dangerous sectional 
excitements will be the consequence? In the midst 


| of this conflict of opinion, it now hangs suspended 


in the Senate—no man claiming to be able to fore- 
tell its fate. Should it receive such modifications 


|| as to make it pass the Senate, is it not to be appre- | 


hended, that when it comes into this Hall it will 
encounter the same fate which every attempt here- | 
tofore made to establish territorial governments for 


/our Mexican territories has encountered? Will 


not some ardent ‘ F'ree-Soiler’’ rise in his place 

and move to amend by attaching the Wilmot pro- 

viso, prohibiting slavery in those territories? And | 
will not that preposition, as heretofore, command | 
a majority of the votes of this House; and will 

not Increased sectional exasperation and excite- | 
ment follow as a consequence? It was undoubt- 

edly well-founded apprehensions of this kind that 

induced the President to recommend Congress to 

confine its action, for the present, to the admission 

of California into the Union as a State, and leave | 
the residue of territory to the government of ex- 

isting laws, and the temporary governments which 

have been established. 

This recommendation of the President contem- 
plates the early admission of New Mexico as a 
State into the Unign, and refers the question of the 
istence of slavery thérein, to 
the deeision of the people, when they form a State 
constitution, preparatory to their application for 
admission. He recommends thé North to waive 
the proviso, so offensive to the South; and he rec- 
ommends the South and the North mutually to 
consent to a reference of the question in dispute 
between them, to the decision of that tribunal 
which, in the last resort, must have jurisdiction, 
whatever plan of temporary adjustment may be 


|| adopted by Congress. He recommends a ‘‘ com 


promise,’’ which gives a triumph neither to the 
one section nor the other, and which requires 
neither section to sacrifice its principles, its pride, 
or ites rights. The fact having been developed by 
repeated unsuccessful attempts, that Congress can- 
not, by any act of legislation, adjust the question 
in dispute to the satisfaction ef the parties to that 
dispute, the President recommends them to refer 
its decision to that great American principle which 
recognizes the right of every political community 
to choose and decide for itself what shall be the 
character of its institutions and laws. 

Butit is urged that there were irregularities, 
informalities, departures from esiablished usayes, 
in the proceedings in California, which resulied in 
the formation of a Siate Coasttution and an appli- 
cation for admission. inte the Unioa, that constitute 
sufficient grounds for rejecting her application. 


{ 
' 
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|| evils, ought to be in a great degree influenced by | These objections are so trivial that [| will not waste 


time in refuting them. No one entertains the ex- 

pectation that California will be remanded into a 
territorial condition, and the question of her admis- 
sion is merely a question of ume. [t may be de- 
layed, bet cannot and ought not to be prevented. 

More plausible objections are urged against the 

early admission of New Mexico into the Union as 

a State; one of which is, that the population, un- 

accustomed to self-government, is not sufficiently 

civilized and intelligent, to comprehend and per- 

form the duties that would attach to them as a 

State. | admit the force of this objection, and 

frankly declare that, but for the peculiar circum- 

stances under which we are to act, | would be in 

favor of holding New Mexico to a long period of 
territorial pupilage, before admitting her as a State 

into the Union; but when we compare the evils 

which may result from her admission as a State, 

with those likely to flow from a prolongation of 
present difficulties, they sink into insignificance. 

Gentlemen from the slaveholding States found their 
opposition to the early admission of New Mexico 
upon the assumntion that the sentiments and opin- 
ions of that people are sufficiently known to make 
it certain that they will incorporate a prohibition 
of slavery into their constitution. Admitting the 
truth of this assumption, it does not constitute 
a sufficient reagon for rejecting the policy which 
I am advocating. [ have already expressed 
the opinion that the same result would elumately 
obtain, whatever may be the legislation of Con- 
gress; and a brief postponement of that result 
would not compensate for the evils likety to flow 
from a continuation of the strife and agitation 
which now distracts the country. And, as the 
people, when in convention to form a State consti- 
tution, can alone finally decide the question which 
is the cause of that strife and agitation, every con- 
sideration of policy, having reference to the har- 
mony and stability of the Union, urges most pow- 
erfully its immediate reference to them. Let the 
people of New Mexico decide the question to suit 
themselves, and whatever their decision may be, 
the people of the United States will acquiesce. If 
they adopt a constitution prohibiting slavery, what 
right will the southern States have to complain? 
If they adopt a constitution which establishes sie- 
very, what right will the northern States have to 
complain? The North and the South will recog- 
nize the right of New Mexico to decide conforma- 
bly to her own convictions; and whether that 
decision shall accord with the preference of the 
one or the other section, they will acquiesce, and 
their patriotism will signally rebuke any attempt, 
by those who are hosule to the Union and seek 
its destruction, te make the decision oi New Mex- 
ico, on this subject, conducive to the accomplish- 
ment of their traitorous purposes. It is a feature 
in the plan of adjustment recommended by the 
President, which more than anything else com- 
mends it to my support, that it settles, by the only 
mode practicable, finally and forever, this unhappy 
controversy between the North and the South, aad 
puts an end to sectional agitation on that subject. 

Having expressed my approval of the policy 
recommended by-the President, | feel ntyse!f called 
upon to answer another objection urgec against us 
which ia, that by-its adoption the Untied States 
would fail to redeem the obligations incurred by 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. ‘The ninth sec- 
tion of that treaty provides that— 

«« Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, shall no 
rpeserve the character of citizens of the Mexican Republic, 
conformably with what is stipuiated in the prees ding ar- 
ticle, suafl, BE INCORPORATED IvTo yRE UNION OF THE 
Unrrev Staves, and be admitted at the proper time (to be 
judged of by the Congress of the United Stotes) to the enjoy 
ment of ali the rights of citizens ef the United Stutes, accord- 
ing to the principles of the Constitution, and in the mean 
time shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoy- 
ment of their liberty and property, and secured in the free 
exercise of their religion, Without restriction.” 

Now, | think it is a manifest truth, that the pol- 
icy recommended by the President to admit Cali 
fornia as a Siate immediately, and New Mexico at 
an early day, more fully and completely redeems 
our treaty obligauons, with respect to those terrix 
tories, than any which has beea suggested. Bat 
it is contended that this policy leaves the people 
of those territories, during the time preceding 
their admission into the Union as States, subject 
to the tyranny of military government; and that 
it is, therefore, repugnant to American ideas of 
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+ liberty. Surely those who urge this objection 


have not read the official documents which have 
been communicated to Congress, and laid upon 
our tables. It was the boast of Mr. Polk’s ad- 


ministration that it had, while the war with Mex- | 
ico was yet raging, waived the rights of conquest, | 
as defined by the law of nations, and generously || 


given to California and New Mexico civil govern- 
ments, instead of subjecting them to the rigors of 
military law. 

Nothing like military government exists in 
either of those territories. ‘The military arm of 
the United States is there to protect, not to rule. 
The Secretary of War, in his annual report, re- 


ferring to the delicate duties imposed upon the | 


army by the peculiar state of things existing in 
California and New Mexico, says, “‘one of its 


assigned duties is to aid civil functionaries, when | 
g 


required, in the preservation of public tranquil- 
lity;’’ and, in a communication addressed to Gen- 
eral Reily, acting civil governor of California, 
dated June 26, 1849, he says: 


“Tiis equally troe that all laws existing and of foree in 
California at the period of the conquest, are still operative, 


with the limuation that they are not repugnant to the Con- | 


stitution and laws of the United States. In my opinion 


these constitute the whole code of laws now of force in | 


California. I should add, that this opinion does not in- 
fringe on the right of communities to make necessary regu- 
lations for the police and security of pergons and property. 
Such regulations must necessarily be temporary, as they are 
presumed to be voluntary, and designed to meet emergen- 
cies and difficulties which the sovereign power will take the 
earliest occasion to remove.”? 


General Reily, writing to the Secratary of War, 
under date of August 30, 1849, says: 

‘«« Before leaving Monterey, | heard numerous rumors of 
irregularities and crimes among those working in the pla- 
cers; but, on visiting the mining regions, ! was agreeably 
surprised to jearn that everything was quite the reverse from 
what had been represented, and that order and regularity 


were preserved throughout almost the entire extent of the | 


mineral districts. In each little setiement or tented town, 


the miners have elected their local alealdes and constables, | 


whose judicial decisions and official acts are sustained by 


the people, and enforced with much regularity and energy.’? | 
Colonel Washington, as acting Governorof New | 


Mexico, writes to Mr. Marcy, Secretary of War, 
under date of November 8, 1848, as follows: 

** The system of government now in force in New Mex- 
ico is that which was established in 1846, and embraces 
what is commonly termed Kearny’s code, to which the peo- 
ple, through their representatives lately assembled in conven- 
tion, have happily expressed their assent, as will be seen by their 


memorial to Congress, and it is considered adequate to the | 


wants of the country, until another ean be founded.’ 


These extracts, from official documents, conclu- 
sively show that our Mexican Territories are not 
subject to military government in the obnoxious 
sense of that term. Preéxisting laws have not 
been superseded by martial law; judicial tribunals 
have not been superseded by courts-martial. Gen- 


eral Reily describes ** each little settlement or tent- | 


ed town’’ as a miniature democracy, making laws 
adapted to its condition, and administering them 


by agents chosen by the people; thus giving pro- | 


* teotion and security to ** life, liberty, and happi- 
ness,” and gloriously illustrating the capacity of 
man to enjoy and exercise the great right of self- 
government. Although it is true that the duties 
of civil governor of New Mexico have been de- 
volved upon a military officer, it does not follow, 


as a consequence, that the people of that territory | 


are subject to a military government. It would be 
quite as logical to conclude that the people of the 
United States are subject to a military govern- 
ment, because the Chief Magistrate of the Repub- 
lic is also commander-in-chief of its army and 
navy! 

Mr. Chairman, let California be admitted into 
the Union, and the cause which distracts the na- 
tional councils will be vastly diminished in mag- 
nitude, and the public mind will tranquilize in a 
corresponding degree; and thereupon a state of 
sentiment and opinion in the country will ensue, 
which will enable Congress to adopt such meas- 
ures, with respect to the residue of the territory 
acquired from Mexico, as may be necessary and 
proper, without the apprehension of dangerous 


excitements and convulsions in the Union. Bat | 


though I believe the legislation recommended b 
the President to be the safest and wisest for the 
country, all things considered, yet it is not my 
purpose obstinately to withhold my support from 
any other plan of adjustment which, repudiating 
the Wilmot proviso, offensive to the I rep- 
resent, can command such confidence and support 
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from the Representatives of northern and southern || question is, Shall the Union be maintained or dis. 
sentiment and opinion, as to inspire a reasonable | solved? Is it wiser for the southern States to 
confidence in its capacity to put an end to sectional || quietly acquiesce in this inevitable transfer of - 
agitation, and restore harmony*and fraternal feel- || litical power to the northern States, and trust for 
ing to the States of this Union. | their safety and the security of their property to the 

‘Mr. Chairman, when the combination of causes | Justice and patriotism of their co-States, and the 
which have prevented the recommendation of the | guarantees of the Constitution, “ or to take arms 
President from receiving a fair and just consider- || against a sea”’ of apprehended dangers, and, by dis: 
|| ation in the two Houses of Congress shall be fully || solving the Union, seek security and safety jn the 

comprehended, the mists which now dim the pub- | organization of a Southern Confederacy ? “Ts 
lic vision will dissipate, and it will be seen and || this complexion it must come at last.’? This is 
| admitted that it is a recommendation founded in a _ even now the real question. I have, ina Preceding 
| wise appreciation of the difficulties that surround || part of my remarks, endeavegred to show what 
'/the subject—a recommendation worthy of one || and whose policy has destroyed that equilibrium 
| whose deeds, under the flag of his country, have || of power, the destruction of which now creates go 
|| carried its military glory to the furthest confines || Much anxiety in the slaveholding States; and it js 
| of civilization, and whose patriotism, bounded by |, needless for me to repeat what | have already said 
no sectional lines, is coextensive with the limits of | upon that subject. I submit to the results of a po}. 
that greaf republic, which, justly appreciating his | icy, the consequences of which I foresaw, and 
merit, has made him its Chief Magistrate. And || which I labored im vain to defeat. I will trust to 
notwithstanding the extraordinary efforts that have || the guarantees of the Constitution, and to the jus. 
been and may be made, to force the adoption of || tice and patriotism of those who are henceforth to 
|| some plan of adjustment differing from that rec- | wield the power which it confers. Not until this 
ommended by the President, yet it is by no means | reliance fails, will I permit myself to look to atdis. 
certain that these efforts may not be defeated by || solution of the Union as & remedy for existing 
the same causes that have hitherto proved fatal to || evils, or those which are apprehended. I am a 
legislation on this subject. Aside from the fact, | citizen of a slaveholding State—I am the represent. 
admitted by all, that a large majority of Congress || ative of a slaveholding constituency—and come 
are in favor of admitting California as a State into || what may in connexion with this subject, their fate 
the Union, nothing is settled, nothing is known, || shall be my fate, their destiny my er. Iden- 
nothing can be foretold; and it may so happen, | tified with them, and bound to them by all ties that 
that the question will at last be narrowed down to || are sacred and strong, | declare it as my opinion 
the admission or non-admission of that State. At, that, while the happiness, welfare, and liberty of 
an early period of the session, the honorable gen- || all the States are involved in the maintenance of 
(tleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Cumweman,] | the Union, the southern States are preéminently 
anticipating this as a possible occurrence, threat- interested in its preservation. And if my voice 
| ened that the minoity would, in such event, defeat | could reach the slaveowners of the South, | would 
that measure by demanding the yeas and nays on _ tell them that the Union is the only effective safe- 
motions to adjourn, and motions for calls of the | guard for the security of that peculiar property 
House, and by constantly alternating and repeat- | with regard to which they are now so anxious; 
ing these motions, consume the entire session of || and, if I could, I would proclaim to them, “in a 
Congress, preventing thereby, not only the ad- || voice of sevenfold thunder,” that those are practi- 
mission of California, but also the passing of those | cally their worst enemies who cownsel them to any 
appropriation bills, indispensably necessary to 


| course of action which tends to its destruction. — 
carry on the Government. And the honorable gen- || Mr. Chairman, it must be a source of happiness 
_tleman very distinctly intimated, that to accom- || to every man who loves his country to perceive 
plish this object, as a last resort, a Bowie-knife |, that, although speeches of a sectional and inflama- 
tragedy might be enacted on this floor, reduc- || tory character have been for six months sent forth 
_ing the members of this House to a number below || from this Capitol, and scattered broadcast over the 
a constitutional quorum. This would be rebel- || land, their effect seems to have been to tranquilize 
lion in its worst form—a factious attempt by a|| rather than excite the public mind. The people 
minority of Congress to usurp that control ‘over || pause, as well they may, when the vortex of dis- 
legislation which the Constitution confers upon a || union and civil war is opened to their view. They 
majority. Should the contemplated contingency || refuse to volunteer or be impressed into the service 
arise, I trust the majority of this House will not || of disunionists. They will not enlist under that 
be frightened from its propriety by this offensive || banner. They will not march to that music. 
‘appeal to its fears, but that it will maintain its || They have given unmistakable evidence that they 
constitutional right to control legislation with || are devoted to the Constitution of their country, 
'| calmness, dignity, and firmnes® and, avoiding all || and that they are determined to sustain and up- 
|| disorderly and unbecoming exhibitions of excite- || hold the Government bequeathed to them by their 
|| ment, it will, if needful, adjourn from day to day, || ancestors, and make it, in all time to come, what 
i even to the end of the session, that pablic opinion || it has been in time past—the beacon-light of lib- 
| 


1 
| 
i 
j 
} 


and the,ballot-box may com the rescue, and || erty, guiding the nations of the earth to political 
properly rebuke so dating and feckless an assault || redemption, as the star of Bethlehem guided to the 
| upon the fundamental principle of republican gov- || Redeemer. 

/ernment. But I trust no such necessity will arise. 
I have respected and esteemed the honorable gen- 
tleman from North Garolina so much, that I can- | 


|| not otherwise regard his declarations than as an | SPEECH OF MR. C. L. DUNHAM, 


' ebullition of excited feeling, rather’ than evidence OF INDIANA, 


of asettled purpose. I am sure that his self-re- || 
spect, and his love of country, will make it impos- | In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1] Wenpnespay, June 5, 1850, 
} 


| sible for him to attempt the execution of a threat, 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


made in the heat of debate, and unsanctioned, I 
ne ee eenarnnes Oneee eee || Union, on the President’s Message transfhitting 
|| the Constitution of California. 


palatable truths, even when they stand revealed || Mr. DUNHAM said: 

/to our mental vision in unmistakable reality. Mr. Cuarrman: I feel great reluctance in ad- 
'| The equilibrium of political power, which has || dressing the committee upon this question at this 
| heretofore been maintained between the slavehold- || time. The session ix far advanced, and most of 
| ing and non-slaveholding States of the Union, will || it has been spent in this discussion. The pabies’ 
|| presently be a fact “consigned to the receptacle } is exhausted; and, efter the array of talent eee 
| of things lost upon earth;”’ and the preponderance || has for so long a time been devoted to its consid- 
of political power under this Government will || eration, it would be vain, it would be presumptuous 
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Mr. Chairmain, we are so constituted that we | 
often resist the conviction and admission of un- 





} 








y | pass, never to be regained, to the non-slaveholding || in me to expect that 1 can add anything which 


|| States. In my judgment, the best interests of this || will interest the committee or enlighten the vou 

|| Republic require, that this truth should be frankly a But, sir, my silent observation here, wee 
declared by public men, and recognized by the | after week and month after month, has ord 
people. Itis a trath which raises a question the || fied me that the opinions, wishes, motives, and 0 : 
gravest and most important that any people were || jects of the people of that section from ee 
ever called upon to consider and decide. That || come, have been greatly misunderstood or wick- 
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edly misrepresented in respect to this subject of i States together through the dark hours of advert 
slavery; and as the humble individual who now i sity, were insufficient for times of peace and pros- 
addresses you is the only organ through which || perity, and when the people’s representatives had 
the seventy thousand freemen of my congressional | again met in Convention to frame this Constitution 
district can be heard upon this floor, and before || under which we have so long and so prosperously 
the country, | should greatly fail in my duty to || lived, (and ander which, God grant! 
them should I allow this debate to close without || yet unborn may hereafter live, and flourish, and be 
expressing what I believe to be their views and | inet ») we had another crisis. For weeks and 
sentiments upon this great questi@h. || months, the fruit of all their toils and sufferings— 
Why, sir, but a few days since the gentleman | the liberties their valor had won—hung vibrating 
from North Carolina [Mr. Venasie) thought || in the balance with doubtful result. . But, sir, they 
proper to assert here in his place, that the State of || threw into the scale their patriotism, and the coun- 
Indiana sought to commit wholesale robbery upon || try was safe. They again brought to their labors 
the South—the State of Indiana, than which no || a spirit of concilgtion and compromise; success 
State in this Union has more firmly and steadily | 
evinced her determination faithfully to discharge || their labors. 
all her constitutional duties to her sister States, | Again, sir; in the last war with Great Britain dis- 
or more sacredly respected their constitutional || tractions pervaded our country, and threatened 
rights! Sir, I repel the charge with the scorn and || its destruction. 
indignation which it merits. With the exception || but the same spirit of patriotism and of conciliation 
of the State of Kentucky, we have had little or | was breathed upon them, and they vanished ‘into 
nothing to do with any of the slaveholding States || thin air.” We have had other crises, but my 
as connected with the subject of slavery. By || limited time will not allow me to dwell upon them. 
her decision upon the manner in which we | from the very nature of things they must con- 
have discharged our constitutional obligations, I || tinue to arise in the pathway of our progress. 
am willing to abide. With her citizens we are 
in constant intercourse. They have tried and its climate, soil, and productions, the great differ- 
know us, and confident I am that their judgment || ence in the habits, the education, and the preju- 


Sigal lteae-medianoesceliog 


generations | 


| 
crowned their effttts, and we enjoy the fruit of | 


Dark clouds lowered above us; | 


The vast extent of our country, the variety of 


|| does not see, with fearful certainty, that the two 
| great sections of the Union must become estranged 
from each other? Their fraternal regard must soon 
subside into indifference, indifference grow into 
|} coldness, and coldness ripen into hatred and en- 
mity. Of what value, then, will be the legal bonds 
that bind these States together? They will not be 
|| worth preserving. No one will desire to preserve 
them, nor can they be long preserved, Ali that 
|| gives value, life, and beauty to this Union, will 
have departed. It will be but as the cold and life- 
less corpse after the spirit which animated it haa 
| taken its flight to that eternal world “ from whose 
bourn no traveler returns.” Then, sir, as we 
love the Union, as we love the liberties secured to 
us by the Union, let us hasten to settle this diffi- 
culty. Let us adjust it at once, entirely, and for- 
|| ever. Let us bring to the task all our powers, all 
our forbearance. May the same spirit which ani- 
mated our fathers and guided their actions in the 
| time of their trial, pervade these halls, animate our 
minds, brood over our hearts, and soon the troubled 
waves of this controversy will be at rest. 

1 propose to recur briefly to some of the causes 
which have brought this difficulty upon us, and 
which now operate to prevent its adjustment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been somewhat amused 
at the efforts of Whigs upon this floor to throw 


will acquit us of having manifested the slightest 
wish to trample under foot the rights of our sister 
States of the South, or of any other portion of the 
Union. 
Indiana, thus ,wantonly assailed, haa ever done 
that venerable State of North Carolina, has been 
to give happy homes to thousands of her citizens. 
This may have been an injury to her, but surely 
it has been a blessing to them and to us. 

Sir, we are told that we are in the midst of a 
crisis—a crisis which is shaking our country from 
its centre to its circumference—a crisis which is 


The only injury which the State of | 


| 


endangering, aye, which must destroy this Union. | 


That we are in the midst of a crisis—an alarming 
one—I shall notdeny. Bat, sir, I have an abi- 


in triumph, 
sense, upon the intelligence, and, above all, upon 
the patriotism of the paoee at home. They are 
the great bulwark of this 

out the path of right and justice; and they will 


follow it in spite of aspiring politicians, of design- | 


ing demagogues, and of disappointed devotees of 
ambition. This Republic belongs to the people; 
it was created by them; and it cannot be destroyed 
My human hands or minds without their consent. 


hy, sir, this is by no means the first crisis || 


through which this nation has passed. True, our | 


career has been a bright and prosperous one; yet 
dark clouds have at times lowered aboveus. The 
pathway of our ship of. state has been bright and 
glorious; but, sir, she has met many a cross-sea— 
she has encountered and gallantly outrode man 
a pelting storm; and I believe she has the strengt 
and the ability to outride, not only this, but many 
others yet hidden in the womb of the future. 

Sir, this country had its birth in a crisis, than 
which the world never saw a greater—a crisis upon 
which depended not only the liberties of the three 
millions of people who then inhabited the old 
thirteen colonies—not only the liberties of the 
twenty millions of freemen who now inhabit these 


States—not only the liberties of the teeming mil- || Sir, we may as well make up our minds at once 
lions who shall hereafter people these hills and | either to respect each, other’s opinions, feelings, 
valleys, these mountains and plains, long after our || prejudices, and interests, and when they shall come 


voices shall be hushed in death—but, sir, upon it 


depended the liberties of the human race. That, | 


| 


i 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 


| 


indeed, was a crisis, compared to which, this sinks | 
into insignificance. When those who composed | 


the national counsels of that day, deliberated as | 


with halters about their necks, with the cer- 
tainty, at best, of years of anxiety, suffering, and 
toil sins them, they, too, had their differences 
of opinion as to the proper objects to be attained, 
and the proper course to be pursued. But they 
brought to their task an enlarged patriotism, a 
spirit of liberality, a disposition to conciliate, a 
mutual regard aol respect for each other’s opinions 
and feelings, which not only carried them safely 
and harmoniously through their deliberations, but 


also carried the country triumphantly through the 
dence. And, after that struggle 

, been , and it was found that the loose 
Articles of Confederation, which had bound the 


war of our inde 


| 





|| New England, the iron interest of Pennsylvania, 


|| solubly united; and if each would be content with 


Af \| such prosperity, content to make its way in the 
ding confidence that we shall pass it in safety and | 


I have a firm reliance upon the good | 


: || difficulties could arise between them to disturb the 
epublic; they will seek || 


dices of our people, and the various apparently con- 
flicting interests resulting from all these, must neces- 
| sarily subject us to these occasional convulsions. 

We have the great manufacturing interest of 


the entire responsibility of this difficulty upon the 
Democratic party. To effect this, they refer its 
origin to the annexation of Texas, the war with 
Mexico, and the consequent acquisition of these 
territories. That these measures have been im- 
properly used by designing demogogues of the 
Whig party as a means to produce it, | will not 
deny; but I do deny that it is the necessary and 
legitimate result of them. They need not go se 
far to fix this responsibility. They will find it 
nearer home. It rests uponthemselves. It grew 
out of the last presidential canvass, and is the 
natural fruit of their wanton violation of that great 
fundamental principle of self-government—the 
right of the people to decide for themselves upon 
the principles and policy to be carried out in the 
administration of their government. The only 
| practical way in which they can exercise that right 
is through the ballot-box, by selecting those to 
| administer the Government whose principles and 
opinions upon political subjects agree with their 
own, and who will administer it in accordance 
therewith. In the election of General Taylor they 
were prevented from exercising this right. His 
opinions were withheld from the country. His 
friends unblushingly practiced the grossest decep- 
tion upon the people in reference to them. They 
represented them in one way at the North, and in 
| another way at the South. At the North, where 
| they sought to draw support to him from the Free- 
Soil ranks, he was represented as unfavorable to 
the extension of slavery—as being favorable to the 
Proviso, or at least as not being opposed to it. 
They asserted, that if elected he would unhesi- 
tatingly approve it, should it be passed by Con- 


| the planting interest of the South, and the grain- 
| growing interest of the great agricultural North- 
| west, each struggling for its own advancement. | 
| True, if we could divest ourselves of all selfishness 
| and look at these different interests in the liberal 
| spirit of comprehensive statesmanship, we should 
| find no conflictions among them. We should find 
the healthy and legitimate prosperity of all indis- 


| country according to the country’s need of it, and 
its own merits, without seeking the aid of the Gov- 
ernment to destroy their natural equilibrium, no 


harmony of the country. But with this they will 

not be satisfied, and we now find the manufactur- 

| ing interest of New England and the iron interest || 
| of Pennsylvania seeking to build themselves up at 

the expense of the other two—the agricultural in- || 
terests of the South and West—seeking to enrich 

| themselves by taxing those who toil beneath the | 
sun and rains of heaven, to draw their sustenance 
| from the bosom of their mother earth. The 
| human mind is so narrowed by selfishness, so 
| aptto look only to ts own immediate and local 
| interests, that we cannot hope to avoid these diffi- 
| culties. Hence the question is not so mach how | 
| we shall entirely escape, as how we shall meet | 
‘and overcome them. This we can ever do so | 
| long as the same spirit which animated the fathers } 
of the Republic, the framerg.of the Constitution, || gress. The celebrated Allison letter was referred 
| shall animate our minds and regulate our actions. | to as incontrovertible proof of this, They avowed 
| The difficulty with which we have now to contend, || themselves in favor of its passage; appealed in the 
| must be passed, as all that have gone before it || strongest manner to the anti-slavery prejudices of 
| have been, and as all that may come after it must || the North; denounced, in the bitterest terms, the 
be—by conciliation, by concession, and by com- || arrogant, tyrannical, and encroaching spirit of 
promise. what they chose to denominate the slaveocracy of 
the South, and as a triumphant evidence of the 
| hostility of the Whig party to~ slavery, they 
| pointed to their candidate for the Vice Presidency 
in conflict to exercise a spirit of forbearance and |, as an avowed Abolitionist. On the other hand, at 
conciliation, to yield something which we might | the South, they pointed to his three hundred 
desire to retain, to exact less than what we may || slaves as a sure guarantee of his devotion to south- 
think we have arightto require; oratonce dissolve | ern principles and institutions—as a sure guaran- 
this Union. The Constitution isacompromise. The | tee that he would ey veto the proviso, 
Government has ever been administered under it They most bitterly denounced the fanaticism, the 
in compromise. It ever must be soadministered, | aggressions, and encroachments of the North;and 
or it cannot be administered at all. I do not fear | insisted that the election of General Taylor, a 
the immediate dissolution of this Union. If that | southern man with southern sympathies and inter- 
melancholy event shall ever befall us, (which | ests, was their only shield against them. Some 
Heaven avert,) it will not be accomplished in a | southern gentlemen, not content to confine their 
twinkling by some fell stroke, as the sturdy oak | efforts in this great scheme of deception to their 
is ee el the thunderbolt; but by the slow pro- own portion of the Union, and being fearful that 
| cess of gradual decay our affections will be alien- | their northern brethren would not be able fully to 
ated, one by one the bonds that unite us will be | carry out their part of it, came nobly to their asd, 
severed, until at last nothing of this Union will be | In my own State, sir, whilst 1 was upon the 
| left but the mockery of an empty name. Sir, let || stump as a Cass elector, vindicating the doctrine 








this struggle go on; let this denunciation, thiscrim- of non-intervention, Whigs from Kentucky—#lave- 
ination and recrimination be continued, and who | holding Kentucky—were also there, voring 
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to counteract the influence of those who advocated 
that. doctrine. They told the people that the Whigs 
of the South did not desire the extension of sla- 
very into the territories; that the Whigs of the 
South, although they believed the proviso to be 
unnecessary and would prefer that it should not 
be passed, had no particular objections to it; that 
those who desired its passage should, by all 
means, vote the Whig ticket; that General Taylor 
was pledged not to veto it; that General Cass 
would unquestionably do so; that if there should 
be a tie vote upon it in the Senate, Millard Fill- 
more would give the casting vote for it, General 
Butler against it. 

Such, sir, were the arguments used at the North 
by southern slaveholeers, some of whom now talk 
most flippantly about dissolving the Union be- | 


cause of that feeling at the North which they || 


helped to create. One of those very gentlemen 
was soon after heard of as the president of the 
convention of southern members of Congress 
called to devisé means to repel northern aggres- 
sion, By such practices was General Taylor 
elected. His election was urged by the same 
party, in different sections of the Union, upon 
entirely opposite principles and from entirely 
different motives. Thus different portions of the 
same party, in seeking the election of the same 
man, became to the fullest extent exasperated and 
pledged against each other, and Jo! these are the | 
fruits! And now, sir, that much-lauded plan, 


known as the President’s plan, for settling this || what has brought this difficulty upon us. 


difficulty, is put forward to shield him from re- | 
sponsibility and to prevent the exposure of the de- | 
ception that was practiced upon the people of the 
one or the other section of the Union—to conéeal 
the hypocrisy of the one or the other class of his 
advocates. Sir, who were*the deceivers—who 
were the hypocrites? Evidently those who are 
now most anxious to prevent the exposure— 
those who now so strenuously advocate this 
plan, put forward for that purpose. 
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| can be taken to the Supreme Court of the United 


| roots of bitterness of this strife will still be left; | 
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| more, sir; the present state of things there renders | upon our future political aspirations. 
| these laws inoperative, eyen if legally in force, | thinking of our own good, rather than of 
| should the military tribunals not choose to execute 


them; for there are and can be no recognized 


upon them, and from whose decision an appeal 


States for a final decision. This President’s plan 


is a mockery; it has no substance, unless it be the] before this ques 


substance of evil. It settles nothing. Who does 
not see, that if it is adopted and carried out, all the 


that this dangerous agitation will be continued; 
that this exciternent will also get only be contin- | 
ued, but increased fourfold, both at the North and | 
the South ? The next Congress that meets in these 
Halls will be composed of the most bitter ultraists | 
of both sections: Moderate men will be driven | 
from our counsels, and all hopes of settling this | 





question by conciliation and mutual forbearance, || who can as well suppl 
| will have fied, and fled forever. Such is the char- | 


acter, such are the fruits, and such the objects | 


| good of the country requires. 


ourselves, our own political ambitions, and remeyy. 
| courts in those territories, which can adjudicate | 
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What the’ 
lf we could foitees 


ber only oar country, if we could make UP our 
minds to do as did our fathers, offer wp all that we 
have and are, and all we hope to be, upon the 
altar of our coumry, it would be buat a short time 
» would be settled, and our coyn. 

try once more ve at peace.” And can we not do 
this? Is there not in our veins enough of the 

blood which coursed through theirs—enough of 

that spirit in our bosoms which animated theirs, to 

enable us to make the sacrifice? Why, what is jt 

after all, that we have to offer? Nothing at most. 

but our political prospects. They put at hazard 

their lives, their fortunes, their character, their ql]. 

| What matters it if we shall all be swept away into 
political oblivion? There are at home thousands 

our places; but if this 
Union is destroyed, and with it the liberties of 
|| this people—for disguise it as you will, when 


to be attained by the plan of that man whoee firm- || this Union is rent asunder the sun of liberty wil! 


| ness statesmanship and patriotism have been || 


in shame and sorrow vail his face, as did yonder 


the continual theme of his adulating followers. It || sun when his Maker expired—when this Union 


shows a lack of—I will not say honesty ,—but I will || 


say of moral courage, to meet a great and trying 
emergency, not only unbecoming the Chief Magis- 
trate of a great and free people, but which would 


| be discreditable to even the humblest citizen. 


But, sir, | must go back to the inquiry as to 
Weare 


told by southern gentlemen, that its origin was || 


with the Abolition societies of the North. That 


| great statesman, now no more, whose clear per- 


| ception, originality of thought, and splendid tal- | 


| ents, have been my admiration from my youth, in 


i} 


Upon this || 


floor, with but one exception—the ‘gentleman | 


from Virginia (Mr. Haymowp]—its supporters || 


are northern Whigs, men who, during that_can- 
vass, upon every stump proclaimed the beauties of | 


seeking for its origin, traced it back to this cause. | 


If so, the South is notlaltogether without responsi- 
bility. {t has been her abuse and denunciation, 
and her persecution of the Abolitionists, that has 
brought them into notice, and has given them 
whatever of strength and ability to inflict injury 
they may possess, 


| North, southern men have fed the flame. South- 


the proviso and General Taylor’s sympathy with || 


it—-men who now tell us they will have to vote for it | 
if compelled to°vote for territorial governments of 
any kind. Is it not evident that they have be | 
come convinced, if, indeed, they ever doubted, | 
that the President will not approve of the proviso, | 
as they have over and over again declared to the | 
people of the North he would, but that he will veto | 
it? And now by this plan they seek to prevent its pas- 
sage, in order toavoid the certain exposure of the de- | 
ception and fraud which they thusperpetrated. | 
Sir, I can conceive of nothing more hollow, 
deceptive, and demagogical than this plan. It 
proposes to admit California, and to leave the 
people of Utah and New Mexico under the pres- 
ent military government, in violation of our 
solemn treaty stipulations, until they shall be | 
ready to come into the Union as States—and 
when that will be God only knows. It proposes 
to leave the boundary between New Mexico and 
‘Texas unsettled until it shall produce a civil war | 
between them, and until’ Texas shall, by the 
strong arm of force, seize all the disputed terri- 
tory, and subject it to slavery whether the people | 
thereof desire it or not. 
Mr. Chairman, l.defy any one of the advocates 
of this plan, most of whom are professed free- 
soil men, to show wherein the principles of free 
soil will, in the slightest degree, be carried out by 
it, ahy more than they would be by giving terri- 
torial governments, without the proviso, to these 
territories, One of two things is trae—either that | 
the laws of Mexico, prohibiting slavery in these | 
territories, atid in force when we annexed them, 
are stil in force, as I believe they are, or else they 
are overridden and destroyed by the Constitation, || 
as contended by gentlemen from the South. {fin || 
foree, the mere establishment of territorial goy- || 
erament (without the proviso) by Congress, will || 
not repealthem. Hence, if slavery cannot now || 
exist, on account of those laws, under the present | 


; 


} 
| 
} 
} 
| 


odious and arbitrary military rule, it cannot exist || have taken in the midst of a heated canvass, | 
after Congress shall have established such gov- || which are now staring us in the face, and which 


ernments, without the pftoviso. If the Constitu- 
tion acd Jaws of the United States do not now 
tuke slavery there, they cannot then doit. Nay, 





ern men continue to feed it by their violence, 
denunciations, and threats. At first, it was but as 


| the sickly flare of an expiring taper, and like it, if 


| 
i 
| 


| ties at the North have sought to secure and main- | 
tain their own politieal ascendency, by bringing to | 


it had been left to itself, would soon have been ex- 
tinguished for want of material for its support, If 
it has now been blown into ea blaze, which threat- 
ens to envelop the temple of our liberties in its 
fiery folds, surely those who have furnished that 
material are not cuiltless. 

Sir, we are told by southern gentlemen, that 


| another cause of this difficulty, and which still 


operates to prevent its adjustment, is, a demagog!- 
cal spirit at the North, which disposes our public 
men to pander to what they choose to ‘style the 
fanaticism of our people for their own selfish ends— 
to secure the gratification of their own political arm- 
bition. They say, that the two great political par- 


their aid the support of the Abolitionists. Ad- 


| mitting this to beso, has there not been something 


of this same demagogical spirit at the South? Has 
there been no panilering to the passions, preju- 
dices, and interests of their fellow-citizens, by 

ublic meti there, for the same selfish purposes? 
No rivalry among them as to which should show 
the most enmity to what they style the aggressions 


j and fanaticisms of the North—the most devotion 


to the institutions and interests of the South? Has | 


If the fire wus kindled at the | 


and these liberties shall be destroyed, where js 
|| there another Union, where are there other liberties 
to supply their places? Oh, let us not show our- 
selves ‘* degenerate sons of noble sires.”” Let us not 
for a mess of pottage sell this our glorious heritage, 
Sir, the South can complain of nothing at the 
|| North of which I will not undertake to find a coun- 
terpart at the South. Do they complain of what 
| they stigmatize as the abolition fanaticism of the 
North? The disunion fanaticism of the South is 
of the same character. ‘Those southern men who 
_leok to disunion as a remedy for political evils— 
| who insist that a state of things already exists 
|| which requires dissolution, are but the counterpart 
of northern Garrisons and Phillipses. Fanati- 
| cism is nothing but passion uncontrolled by rea- 
|, son—zeal without discretion. It is governed en- 
|| tirely by circumstances. In one place it is directed 
| to one object, in another toa different object. “It 
| feeds upon the first aliment of excitement that 
comes in its way. 1 doubt not if Garrison had 
be@n born at the South, brought up with southern 
habits and prejudices, and had southern-interests, 
| so that his fanaticism could have been directed to 
that channel, he would have made one of the most 
violent disunionists. On the other hand, if the 
editor of a certain paper published at Charleston, 
| South Carolina, had been born and bred at the 
North, with northern prejudices, habits, and feel- 
ings, he would have now been writing violent ar- 
| ticles in favor of abolitionism. [ft is the same 
|, spirit everywhere, differently directed. 
| Southern gentlemen complain that the spirit of 
the North is tending to political intolerance—that 
they are about to be proscribed from a proper 
| share in the administration of the Government— 
| from the enjoyment of a rightful share of its emol- 
uments and patronage. Yet they now seek, as far 
as ip their power, to proscribe every one who in the 
least differs from them upon this subject of sia- 
very. I beliéve some of them threaten to read all 
| northern Democrats out of the party who evenas- 
sert the constitutionality ofthe proviso. God help 
| the party, when this shall have been done! Sir, 
|T need not go back of the organization of this 
| House for proof upon this point. We saw here 
| northern men refusing to vote for any slaveholder, 
| or any man from @ slave State, and we also saw 
southern men refusing to vote for any man from 


} 





it not been the constant effort of each of the great || the free States. Why, sir, for such men the Union 


| political parties there to have it believed, that the || 
northern portion of the other was the ally of the || 


Abolitionists, that only their own Was pure, 
and the only one with which southern interests 
could be safely trasted’?. Sir, I hope southern 
gentlemen will take the beam out of their own 
eyes, before attempting to pluck the mote out of | 
ours. Unfortunately for the peace and harmony of | 


the country, there has been too strong a manifes- | 


tation of this spirit and practice in both sections of | 
this Union. ‘There is too much of it even now in | 
thesé Halls. It is these ultra positions which we | 





prevent us*from coming together. We are con- 
stuntly thinking what is to become of ourselves. 
We are thinking of what will be the effect at home 





_ is in spirit alread y dissolved, and let them no Jonger 
make a hypocritical pretence of a love for it. 
Southern men complain of the abuse of the Abo- 
litionists of the’ North, and at the Same time the 
indulge in the most, bitter and wholesale denunct- 
ations, not of the Abolitionists alone, but of the 
‘whole North. Yes, sir, 1 have been amused as 
| well as pained to hear them in their speeches com- 
tei of this abuse as one of the aggressions of the 
orth—complain of it as one of the evils which 
the South must redress ‘at all hazards and to the 
last extremity” —complain that Abolitionists not 
only abused them at home in the North, but that 
_ they had been allowed to come upon this floor and 
| stigmatize them here asa slaveocracy ,as lords of the 
| lash; and then, ny ot ee oe an i!lustration ot 
| the kind, conciliatory, and fraternal mariner in 
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yhich we should treat each other, take up a good 
vat of their own speeches in denouncing the 
yhole North as a horde of fanatics, of cut-throats, 
rovbers, incendiaries, murderers, and many other 
choice epithets. 


Another charge against the North is her neglect || 


carry out the provision of the Constitution for 
the return of fugitive slaves. Sir, I fear that in 
some cases there is too much truth in this charge, 
and where true, I shall not attempt to justify the 
jilure. My own State has never been reproached 
with it. She has ever discharged her~constitu- 
‘ional duties in’ this respect, and I trust ever will 


this, charge at the South, where, by the laws of | 
some of the States, free persons of color, who | 
come within their borders, are thrown into prison, | 
and sometimes sold into slavery, for no other | 
crime than the color of their skin! These per- | 
sons are, in some of the free States, recogniwed as 


and immunities of citizenship; yet, in violation | 
of the Constitution, they are temporarily, and 
sometimes perpetually, deprived of their liberties. 
What is it that gives value to the slave? It is 
his labor. It is this labor that constitutes the | 
owner’s loss when the slave flees to a free State 
and escapes. By law, and in common sense and 
justice, the citizen of the free State has a value in 
the services of his hired free servant—a value for 
which he may in law recover, if improperly de- 
prived of it. Yet, if he takes him upon‘his coast- 
ing vessel to Charleston, South Carolina, or upon 
his flat-boat to New Orleans, if the servant han- | 
pens to be black, for no provocation whatever | 
he is robbed of his services at the very time he | 
needs them most, by having him taken from him 
and locked up in jail; and this, too, by those 
who make the most complaint of being deprived 
of their Property in the services of their own | 
servants. The excuse given for these oppressive | 
Jaws is, that these free negroes go to the South to | 
lure off slaves. ‘The excuse at the North for laws 
and conduct which interferes with the recapture | 


of fugitive slaves is, that southern men come to || 


kidnap free men of color. How similar in ehar- 
acter these excuses, and how equally groundless ! 
How easy to find an apology for any wrong, | 
however flagrant! Whilst upon this subject of | 
fugitive slaves, let me say, that whilst I shall ever | 
be ready to accord all necessary and just legisla- | 
tion to carry out faithfully the provisions of the 
Constitution, yet I cannot see wherein the master | 
can need greater power to recapture his fugitive 
than that which he now possesses. He may 
now, according to a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, go or send his agent 
into any free State in the Union, take his slave, 
and carry him thence without any process or trial 
whatever ; and whoever interferes with him in so | 
doing, does so at his peril. What greater power | 
can he desire ?—what more can he have? 
Another difficulty, to which I wish to allude, is, 
that the people of the South do ngt seem to under- | 
stand and appreciate the true position and senti- | 
ments of the North. Nor do we of the North appre- 
ciate the feelings of the South. The southern people | 


seem to believe’ that we ar@hot striving to exer- | 


cise what we think to be a constitutional power, | 
but that, confiding in our political strength, we are 


seeking willfully to violate the Constitution, and | mony and welfare of our country. There they |) ing of the slave. 
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‘against the North. Some abolition newspaper 


which to preach the South into “* mutiny and rage” 
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Ho. or Reps, 


No, sir, but in South Carolina, Géorgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana,—States which lie too 


publishes a speech, or denunciatory article against |, remote for such losses, who never have and never 


the South. This is at once seized upon by some 
| southern paper, and published and denounced as the 


does not express that of any considerable portion 


can feel any of those evil consequences of the agi- 
tation and action of the free States which they so 


sentiment of the entire North, when, perhaps, it | much profess to dread. On the other hand, the 


agitation of this subject is not so much in the bor- 


of the people. On the other hand, an ultra speech | der free States, where the nature and workings of 


is}made at the South, or by some southern gentle- 


| man upon this floor, or an ultra article is pub- | 


1i#h 
| perhaps, by a hundredth part of the southern 


| people, but it is at once seized upon and pa- | 
do so. But can we not find a Counterpart to even || 


raded at the North by ultra speakers and editors 
as the sentiment of the whole South, and is made 
| the text for new and more bitter denunciations than 
before. In this manner, the prejudices and pas- 
sions of the sections are aroused and heated 
against each other, their judgments warped, and 


: Ves _the wishes and intentions of each are misunder- | 
citizens, and as such entitled to all the privileges 


stood by the other. Had we not a fair sample of 
this truth last night upon this floor? The gentle- 


/man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Howe,] not con- | 


_ tent to speak for himself, not content to speak for |) rect. é 
|| his own constituents, not even content to speak || ment contained in the admirable letter of Mr. Dan- 


for his own State, assumed to speak for the peo- 


ple of all the free States, and in doing so, uttered || letter, Mr. Webster, a 


sentiments which I undertake to say, judging from | 


this institution are best understood, to which most 
of the fugitive slaves flee, and from whence they 


ed in a southern newspaper, not approved, || are recaptured; but, sir, it is in Massachusetts, 


Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, and New 
York, most of whose citizens never saw a fugitive 
slave,—Massachusetts, where, | believe, there has 
been but a single instance in many years of a 
fugitive slave having taken refuge within her bor- 
ders—at any rate but one whose recapture has 
been attempted; and in some of the other States 
| have named, there has not been even a single 
instance. 

Mr. MILLSON (Mr. Dunnam yielding the 
floor) said, the honorable gendieman has fallen 
into an error which I feel it to be my duty to cor- 
He has doubtless been misied by a state- 


In that 
gperenty with a view to 
ew England to the senti- 


iel Webster, published a few days ago. 


reconcile the people of 


| my own State, are not entertained by one in a | ments expressed by him in the Senate in reference 


thousand. Immediately the gentleman from North |, to their obligation to surrender fugitive slaves, as 


Carolina [Mr. Venasie] takes the floor, full of 


wrath, works himself into a rage, “ tears pas- | 
sion to tatters,” appeals to the passions and | that only very few cases had occurred in the New 


nrejudices of the South,-and indulges in the bit- 
| terest invective against the North. He said, 
| no doubt, the gentleman from Pennsylvania ex- 


| 


| pressed the true motives of the North; and that the | 
rest of us would all speak in the same strain if we | 


dared. 
are afraid of? 
ly, if we should speak their sentiments, and I 


And who does the gentleman suppose we | 
Not of our own constituents sure- | 


hope the gentleman does not flatter himself that | 


| we fear annihilation from his thunderbolts, though 
I believe, sir, that. some southern gentlemen 
—I by no means make the remark general— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


|| but 1 say some southern gentlemen have vaunted of | 


their prowess, until they have, at least, made | 


themselves believe that they are really formidable, 


perfect fire-eaters, before whom we pale-faces of | 


| the North must quake and tremble. Now, sir, | 


| do not believe there is a single man from the free | 


up to them. 


from the slave States. If there is such a one, he 


|| is not only unfit for the representative of a free 
As | 


people, but he is too base to be a freeman. 


| 
i} 
| 


| for myself, [ was born, and have hitherto lived a | 
| freeman, I ever expect to remain one; and if | know | 


|| myself, | am not afraid boldly to avow my senti- 


| ments fully here, and elsewhere, upon this or any 
other question; and I undertake to say, that the 
| gentleman from Pennsylvania did not speak the 


} 


|| sentiments of the mass of the people of the free 


| States, or correctly represent their feelings and 
| motives. 


well as to expose the grougdlessness of the com- 
plaints of the Abolitionists there, attempts to show 


England States, in which they had ever been called 
upon to fulfill these obligations. And in reference 
to those happening in Massachusetts, his own 
State, he says, as well as I recollect, that only one 
case had occurred of which the cireumstances were 
known with any certainty, and that was a case 
occurring at Boston some twelve or fifteen years 
ago, in which the owner of the slave had been pre- 
vailed on by some charitably-disposed persons to 
surrender his claim, in consideration of receiving 
a sun of money which he regarded as less than 
half his value. 

Now, sir, itis hardly necessary to say that] do 
not, and | am sure-no.man will attribute to Mr. 
Webster any intentional misrepreseniation or sup- 
presen of known facts and circumstances. But 

state, that from my own district alone many 
slaves have escaped to Massachusetts, and are now 


'| States who is afraid to avow his opinions, and act |) quietly residing in Boston, who have never been 
I hope—aye, I believe—there is none | 


pursued by their masters, because it was perfectly 
well known that pursuit would be unavailing. And 
I state moreover, that in the particular case re- 
ferred to by Mr. Webster, which was doubtless the 
case of Latimer, that produced so much exeite- 
ment at the time, the slave escaped from the city 
in which I reside. He was pursued by his master 
and apprehended in Boston, where he was lodged 
in jail by the marshal or his deputy. The most 
complete evidence was produced of the escape, of 
ownership, of identity, and of every other fact ne- 
cessary to be established. The services of emi- 


Let not gentlemen take the opinions of || nent counsel were secured, and neither money nor 


such men for their guide, but let them go among | pains was spared to insure the recovery of the 
| the people upon their farms, in their workshops, | 


at their firesides, where they have no self-interest 


to advance, no political ambition to gratify,—who | 


'| politically desire nothing but the peace and har- 


slave. But while the proceedings were pending, 
the authorities at Boston, yielding to the threats 
or remonstrances of a portion of the people, re- 
fused to permit the jail to be used for the safe-keep- 
le was accordingly turned out 


to strike a blow indirectly at the institation of || will get the true public sentiment of the North, | into the street, where a ferocious mob of negroes 
| and one which will be Wry'different from that ex- | 


slavery within the States, where all acknowlédge | 
that the General Government has no power over | 
it—that we are animated, not by a disposition to | 
exercise and maintain what we strictly believe to be | 
our own rights under the Constitution, but by a | 
spirit of hostility to the rights of the South. «On 
the other hand, we of the North think that all this | 
threatening, all this parade on the part of the | 
South, is mere empty declamation, not to secure | 
and protect those rights which they now possess, 
but to add to them, by unjustly encroaching u 
ours—that they demand nruch, in’ order that they | 
may be able, by a compromise, to secure some- 
thing which does not rightfally belong to them. 

@ speech of some heated wltraist at the | 
North, who, perhaps, takes upon himself to speak | 
for the whole North, and asserts that he expresses | 
their sentiments, is seized upon by some fanatic at | 
the South, and held up as the sertiment of the | 


| 


n | 





} 


| pressed by those who assume the forms of godli- 
| Ness to excite the worst passions of our citizens 
| against each other. Nor do I believe that if I 
| could go into the southern States, visit their plant- 
‘ations and hearth-stones, I should there find 

the state of things portrayed, the feelings and 

sentiments uttered by southern ultraists upon this 
floor. As evidence of the effects of this misunder- 


ask, has this storm been raised, that now threatens 


| standing and misrepresentation, where, let me _ 


and others had assembled to rescue him from the 
hands of the officers of the law. In the mean 
time, suits in the name of the slave were brought 
against the master for assault and battery and 
false imprisonment, and he was held to bail in large 
amounts, and if I mistake not, actually thrown 
into prison. It was under these circumstances 
that he was absolutely compelled to acevpt a prop- 
osition to abandon all further efforts to recover his 
slave, and to execute a deed of emancipation, in 
consideration of a sum of money, which was not 


| to pour out its wrath upon us? In those States only not one half his value, but which scarcely 


‘which border upon the free*States, whose people 
| understand the sentiments of the people of the free 
‘States, and the good or bad faith with which they 
‘have discharged their constitutional duties, and 


| paid one half the expenses he had necessarily in- 
| curred in hia ineffectual efforts to reclaim him. 

Mr. DUNHAM continued. Lhope, Mr. Chair- 
| man, 1 may.not be again interrupted, so that I may 


| respected the constitutional rights of the slave | not be driven to thediscourtesy of refusing to yield 


| States—whose people have suffered the losses and |) the floor. 


'ineonveniences. of the flight to the free States of | 


Leave this whole question to the border States, 


whole North, and then he makes’ it text from |) their slaves, and the difficulties of their recapture ? || slave and free, who best understand sis difficulties, 
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end each other’s conduct and motives, and it 
can soon be settled, and settled forever. 

Again, we do not make sufficient allowances for 
each other’s prejudices and feelings. We forget 
what a vast influence birth, early habit of thought, 
education, and, above all, interest, exercise upon 
the human mind. We forget how far these things 


may and do control the reason and judgment, not- | 


withstanding the effects are daily exhibited to us 
in the various walks of life. I can easily under- 
stand how a person born amidst slaves, brought 
up surrounded and waited upon by them, edu- 
cated from his cradle to consider slavery as right, 
with his interest in accordance with this opinion, 
should come honestly to believe, with my friend 
from Mississippi, that the institution is a civil, 
moral, and religious blessing; whilst one born and 
edacated at the North, having northern prejudices 
against it instilled into his mind from his child- 
hood, tanght to look upon it as a violation of the 
laws of God and the rights of man, should as hon- 
estly come to direstly the opposite opinion, that 
it is a civil, moral, and religious curse—cach, 
in his zeal, looxing upon the other as insincere and 
hypocritical. Who does not see how much these 
prejudices must-affect the judgment upon every 
question in any way growing out of this institu- 
tion? The prejudices of each should be treafed 
with proper respect and have their proper influ- 
ence, when we act upon questions upon which 
they come in conflict# Each should yield some- 


what to that of the other; we should feel the | 


necessity of a middle course—of a course of concili- | 


ation and compromise. We should guard against || So on the part of the North must of necessity be || not as her own, not for the 
that spirit of dictation which has been too much || 


1] 


indulged in here—against assuming that the opin- 
ions which our judgments, warped and controlled | 
by these prejudices, approve, must, of necessity, | 
be so clearly right that whoever differs from them | 
must be insincere, must be guilty of a wanton de- | 
sire to trample under foot our rights. Why, south- | 
ern gentlemen will hardly allow us to think for | 
ourselves, even upon constitutional questions, al- | 
though we are under the same obligation as them- | 
selves to support that instrument. They seem to | 
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the lips of the weak, may to-morrow be pressed || our institutions—is the very essence of despot 
‘| back to their own. ‘Truth and justice will protect || It is said that it belongs to the Government of" 
| as all; violate those great eternal principles, and || United States; but this comes to the same thin Re 
| none are safe. | would be the people of the United States, throws 
| Now, sir, what is it the North do really want? || their Government, holding the sovereignty oy, 
Not to invade the rights of the South—not to in- || the people of the territories. We are told that ~ 
terfere directly or indirectly with slavery in the || Government of the United States acquired the 


States or elsewhere, where it is secured by the || ritory from Mexico, and with it the sovereignty 


| Constitution. But they are opposed to the insti- || and that she holds them in trust for the States of 
_tution, They believe it not only to be wrong, but || the Union. Sir, does sovereignty belong to {j, 

detrimental |o the prosperity of any country wh@e || soil? Has it reference to the land or the people? 

|| itexists. ‘his is the pervading sentiment of the || Is it for the government of the land, or 


the 

| North, and hence they cannot consent that it shall || and their rights, among others, in reference te he 
be extended where Congress may rightfully pre- || land? If it belongs to the land, then every pett 
vent it, for they would be in. part responsible for | landholder everywhere is the sovereign of alj a 
| such extension. They believe that wherever, || live upon his land. No, sir, sovereignty hag yer. 
| under the Constitution, Congress may rightfully || erence to the people, and wherever you find inhab. 
yee or abolish it, they, as well as the South, || itants, they have an inherent sovereignty, an 
|| are responsible for its continuance; and that it is || inherent right of self-government, which the 
i not only their right, but their duty, to free them- || received from their Maker, and which no power 
|| selves from that responsibility. They do not seek or || on earth can rightfully take or withhold from them 
|| desire in the least to infringe upon the constitutional || without their consent. This Government pro. 
|| rights of the slave States, and hence all which you | cured from the Government of Mexico the soil: 
|| of those States have to do when they propose to || and the sovereignty of the people, which had be. 
|| legislate upon the subject in any particular man- || fore been exercised through that Government, was 
| ner or for any particular place, is by your argu- || transferred to this, and is now exercised by it, 
|| ments to satisfy them that they have no right so || with the consent of the people of the territories 
|| to do, and they will desist. You may convince || supposed to be expressly given through the Con. 
|| them by your reasonings, but you cannot deter || stitution by oven person living under its jurisdic. 
|| them by your threats, || tion, or tacitly by acquiescence in. its exercise, 
| Now, sir, let us see if nothing can be said in | until they choose to resume it for themselves by 
favor of the right to inhibit slavery from these ter- || forming State governments. And this Govern. 

| ritories, and thus ascertain whether the wish todo | ment holds this right to exercise this sovereignty 
ople of the United 

indicative of a wanton desire to invade the rights of || States, not in trust for the States of this Union, 
|the South. I have no doubt of the constitutional || not in trust for the people who shall go there here- 
| power of Congress to pass the proviso, though || after, but for those now there; and it should be 
|it may not be expedient for us to exercise it. || scrupulously exercised according to their wishes 
There are many latent powers in the Constitution || and for their interests, To this position | wish 
which it never has been, and never may be, ne- || particularly to call the attention of the committee, 
| cessary or judicious (for if not necessary, it would || because I shall have occasion to recur to it, as 
| not be judicious) to exercise. It is too late now || upon it I shall predicate my action upon. this 
| to dispute the constitutional power of this Govern- || question. I repudiate this doctrine of trusteeship 
| ment to govern the territories until the people of || for the States, of which we have heard so much. 
| those territories shall be in the situation and shall || What this Government holds, she holds not in 
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take it for granted, that whatever opinion they || desire to assume their sovereignty and assert their 
choose to adopt in reference to it upon this great || inherent right of self-government. The exercise 


question must of necessity be right, and that who- | 
ever differs with them must willfully and know- | 
ingly be guilty of high treason to it. | 
Surely, upon questions of such vast importance, 
we ought all to be allowed not only to think for 
ourselves, but to express our thoughts without 
having our motives suspected—without drawing | 
down upon ourselves the bitter and harsh denun- 
ciations of those who may differ with us. It is 
not to be expected that ali can agree upon such 
important subjects, when difference of opinion is 
expected and tolerated upon trifling ones. 
Another difficulty arises from the fact, that in all 
our investigations, reflections, and arguments, we 
do not always disinterestedly seek for truth 
and. justice. e are too apt to take positions 
in accordance with our opinions, prejudices, and 
interests, or those of our constituents—and then 
bend all our efforts to sustain these positions. We 
search only for facts and arguments.which will 
accomplish that end, overlooking and rejecting all 
others. I heard a distinguished and esteemed gen- 
tleman from a slave State, but a few days since, 
remark, “ that he must make a speech; he did not 
care so much what he said in the House, but he 
should try to write out something to swit his people | 
at heme.”’ Sir, I fear the gentleman has not been 
alone in this course, either at the South or at the 
North. And shall we, for our own little, paltry, | 
personal ambition, ane the peace and her- | 
mony of the country? No, sir; no. Let us seek 
for truth, and trath only. Let us do this regard- 
less of the effect upon ourselves, or upon this or 
that political party—this or that State or section 
of the Confederacy—and we shall soon find a ha- 
ven of repose for our distracted country. The 
lovers of liberty—the friends of truth and justice 
everywhere, will respect us. Posterity will thank 
us, and above all we shall:have the approval of 








| of that power was commenced by the very framers 
| of the Constitution immediately after its establish- 
| ment, and has ever since been continued and unan- 

imously acquiesced in by the people, not only of 

the States, but of the territories.also. It is not 
| material to inquire whether that power is derived 
| from the war-making power, the treaty-making 
power, or the power to make needful rules and 


|| regulations for the territory or other property of 


| the United States, from either of which it may be 
inferred. Slavery is the creature of municipal law, 
| is controlled and regulated by it, and is subject to 
the zovernment under which it exists. Hence, if 
we have the right, under the Constitution, to gov- 
| ern these territories, to legislate for them, we have 
a right to inhibit slavery unless our right to legis- 
late upon that subject is limited by the Constitu- 
tion itself. I find no such limitation. The power 
to govern these territories, from whatever source 
derived, is limited only by those general restric- 
tions which forbid Congress to legislate, in any 
| case whatsoever, upon certain subjects; but the 
subject of slavery in the territories is not one of 
them. I know, sir, that this Government is a 





|| limited one, and has no right to exercise any 


power not expressly gragged to it by the Constitu- 


werto govern the territories is expressly granted 
y the one or implied as necessary to carry out the 
other clauses to which I have referred. The power 
is a general one, subject only to the limitations of 
the Constitution, of which slavery in such territo- 
ries is not one. We have, therefore, the unlimited 
power of legislation upon that subject in the terri- 
tories, and of course the power to prohibit it. 
Where does the sovereignty of the people of 
these territories exist? In the people of these 





our own consciences. The only safety not only || States, as I have heard it suggested upon this 


for all, but for any portion of the ple of this 
Confederacy, is to seek diligently and follow faith- 
fully the path of justice. The strong of to-day may 
be the weak of to-morrow. The chalice of op- 


floor? No, sir; such a thing as one set of in- 
dividuals, the people of the States holding the 
sovereignty, that is, being the sovereigns of an- 
other set of individuals, the people of the terri- 


pression which the strong to-day may present to || tories, is in violation of the theory and genius of 


| tion, or which is not necessary to carry out such ex- | 
|| Dressly granted power; and my position is in 
| accordance with this principle. It is that. the’ 


trust for the States, but for herself, as the repre- 
|| sentative of the nation in the aggregate, There are 
| no governments holding complete sovereignties in 
; this country. There are two classes of imperfect 
| or limited sovereignties, which, taken together, 
would make entire sovereignties. The States are 
'| not perfect sovereignties, because they have relin- 
|| quished a portion of their sovereign rights and 
| powers to the General Government—that is, those 
|| rights and powers which give nationality to it. 
| To the extent of these powers, the General Gov- 
ernment is a sovereignty, and what it holds by 
|| right of them, it holds for itself as sovereign, and 
|| not for the States. These territories, therefore, 
'| it holds not in trust for the States, or for the peo- 
|| ple of the States as people of the States, but for 
| itself, for the use of its own coffers—for the people 
| of the nation as a nation, — Toe 
| But admitting it to be constitutional to inhibit 
slavery, is it righttodoso? There is, there can 
be no other rule of right ina republican govern- 
ment than the will of the majority, when it con- 
fines itself within we Constitution, and when it 
does not seek to violate any of the great natural 
'| rights of man, with which no government has a 
|| right to interfere. But it is argued it would vio- 
late these principles, because the people of the 
slave States say it deprives them, whilst it does 
not deprive the people of the free States, of the 
|| right to go into, occupy, and enjoy the common 
property of our common Government, property 
obtained by our common blood and treasure. | 
think not, sir. They can go there upon the same 
| terms that we can go. We have no slaves, and can 
take none there; they can go there without theirs if 
they choose’so to go, or they can stay where they 
are and enjoy them. The choice is with them- 
selves. This deprives.them of no right which 
they now enjoy, but it is asimple refusal of this 
Government to extend that right to a territory 
where it does not now exist. It deprives them of 
no right which they hold under the Government of 
the United States by virtue of their citizenship of it. 
The right to hold slaves they derived not from the 
Government of the United States, but from the 
State governments respectively. The General 
Government creates no such right. {t simply 
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recognizes the right of the State governments to | 
create it within their own jurisdiction; and after | 
they shall have done so, it protects their citizens 

in the enjoyment of it within that jurisdiction. [| 
know we are (ol oss 
recognizes the ri ht to hold slaves within the 
Sites where it exists, but without such State and 
within another State which expressly inhibits it. 
To prove this, we are pointed to the provision for 
the surrender of fugitive slaves. This recognition 
ig not to maintain this right without the State 
where itis created, and within a sovereign State 
inhibiting it—but to protect and secure him in the 
enjoyment of itin his own State where the right 
exists. The case, then, is this: Under the, muni- 
cipal regulations of the slave States, by the per- 
mission of the Constitution of the United States, 
the citizens of those Statesenjoy a privilege which, 
by the municipal laws of our States, we do not 
enjoy—the right to hold slaves. So long as they 


remain within those States which give them this || 


privilege, they may continue to enjoy it, and we 
have no right to complain. But whenghey ask 
to go upon common territory where, for the time 
being, there is no jurisdiction but that of a com- 
mon Government, have we not a right to ask, that 
they shall go into that territory upon an equal foot- 
ing with the other citizens, that Government, taking 
only such rights as all derive from it, or which 


naturally belong to all men? The operations of this | 


Government would be unequal if it should secure 
under its own exclusive jurisdiction, rights to one 
class of its citizens, which another class could not 
enjoy. This inhibition would extend to the citi- 


zens of the non-slaveholding as well as to those of | 
The reason why it would | 


the slaveholding States, 
affect thefn differently is not owing to any ine- 
quality or injustice in it, but because their circum- 
stances are different, and this difference is produced 
by a difference of local law, over which the com- 
mon Government has no control. 

The people of the South can take into those 


common territories under the jurisdiction of this | 
common Government, precisely the same kind of || 


property that the people of the free States can 
take. 
to take thither their slave property, as the citizen 
of Massachusetts has to take his property—as, his 
machinery. But is this their property? 
sir, | am not one of-those who believe it to be 
their right or duty to agitate this subject of-slavery, 
to inquire into the right of the slave States to hold 
slaves, or in any other way to interfere with their 
domestic relations, so long asthey keep them with- 
in their own jurisdiction. I have none of that 

harisaical piety, that sickly sentimentality, which 
laeas at my own door, suffering disease, pining 
want, and exhausted labor, to parade my mock-hu- 
manity elsewhere—to preach a crusade against the 
wickedness and oppression of others; and | think 
it would be well if those who do so would take to 
themselves the pointed rebuke said to have been 


administered by Johr Randolph to a lady friend, | 


who did not take the best care of her servants. 
Having called one evening to pay her a visit 
during the progress of the Greek revolution, he 
found her busily engaged with all her household, 
making clothing to be sent to the suffering Greek 


patriots. Just as he was about to depart, her field | 


hands came in from their labors, with their tattered 
and scanty garments. He turned, and pointing to 
them with his long bony finger, with all that 
biting sarcasm of which he was master, he said, 
“Madam, the Greeks are at your door.’’ Sir, if 
we would all but look about us, we should find the 
Greeks at our doors. 

But ifseems to me that there is a vast difference 
between the title of the citizen of Massachusetts to 
his machinery and that of the slaveholder to his 
slave. The one is the product of his own industry 
and is recognized as his property by all civilized 
nations; the other is created by the arbitrary exer- 
cise of the power of the strong upon the helpless- 
ness of the weak, and is not acknowledged as valid 
anywhere but in the State or community where 
it actually exists: But I may be told that by the 
Constitution, [ am bound to recognize the title of the 
slaveholder to his slave. Toa certain extent, and 
under certain circumstances, fam. ‘To that extent 
and under those circumstances I shall not, nor 
will any good citizen, hesitate to do so. 
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But they say they have just as good a right | 


Now, | 


Heaven forbid, Mr. Chairman, that I should be 
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one of thove who find a law above the Constitu- | 
tion, by which I am to regulate my officlal con- 
| duct under it, independent of it, by which my 
| duties to my Government as a citizen are to be 


told that the Constitution not only | determined regardless of what that Government | 


| may require. It is a doctrine fraught with incal- 
| culable danger. It unhinges and destroys all | 
| government. Why have we a Cohstitution and | 
| laws, if each public officer and each citizen is to 
| disregard and disobey them whenever he may 
| sippose they conflict with what he imagines to be 
lla higher law, which he construes according to the 
|| vagaries of his own fancy? Why not at offte 
|| leave each one to regulate his conduct according 
| to the dictates of his own conscience, inclination 
|| and fancy? for such a doctrine leads to this at last. 
|| Why make a Constitution and laws, if each citizen 
| is to be his own judge as to whether he ought or 
| ought not to obey them? I, sir, am content to 
| follow the mandate of Him who spake as never 


| which are Cesar’s, and to God the things which 
_ are God’s.” 
owner’s title to his slaves within his own State. 
Hence, so long as he keeps them within that juris- 
diction, I am estopped from questioning his title. 
The Constitution recognizes the title to his 


other State without the owner’s consent. I am 
still estopped from questioning his title. The 
| Constitution, as construed by the Supreme Court 
| of the United States, recognizes his title to his 
| slaves whilst transmitting them from one slave 
State to another, in what is called the slave trade 
between the States. Here, too, | cannot question 
that title. Any other rights necessary to secure 
him in the enjoyment of these, and naturally spring- 
ing from them, I capnot dispute. But when he 
seeks to take this property elsewhere; when he 
|| seeks to enjoy it ina manner and place not guaran- 
|, tied by the Constitution, and where and in a way. 
| that will conflict with my rights or my interests, 
1 am not estopped from questioning that title. 
Before I close my remarks upon the respective 
rights of the North and the South involved in this 
question, allow me to refer to a very common 
error fallen into by those in the southern interest 
who attempt to compare the relative wealth 
or prosperity of the South with that of the 


add to the actual capital the value of the labor of 
the country, to wit, the value of the slaves. 
| dividend, so increased, they represent as the 
, wealth of the South. Now, to get the average 
amount of necessaries and comforts supplied to 
| each individual out of this wealth, it is obvious 
|| that it should be divided by the whole number 


| plied from it. 


the tree persons, must be provided out of this 
wealth, the fruits of their labor, and hence they 
improperly reduce the divisor by leaving them 
entirely out. 5 
the relative average wealth and comfort of the 
North, they neither add the value of our labor to 
the dividend nor decrease the devisor by dedact- 
ing the laborers. A double injustice is thus done 
the North by such acomparison. Gentlemen may 





us, the country, or the world. 


this question as it is usually discussed here and 
elsewhere, as one entirely between the North and 
the South, as if the rights and interests of the peo- 

le of the States of this Union were alone involved 





In it—as if jheir wishes only were to be consulted, 
and their welfare secured in itsadjustment. Batwe 
are providing governments not for ourselves, not 
for the people of the States, but for the people of | 
It is their welfare which is to be | 
now and permanently affected by the manner in 
which this question is settled, and they have a 
right to have it settled according to their wishes 


the territories. 


and interests. 


Sir, the great error which has brought this dif- 
ficulty upon us, and which now prevents its settle- 
ment, is, that we have forgotten and have violated, 
and still seek to violate, that great principle which 
lies at the foundation of republican liberty—the 
thers, 


and sealed with their blood—the right of the gov- |, with the real Democracy of this country. 


—_ 


pringiple declared by our revolutionary 
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| cording to their own interests and wishes. 


man spake, ‘‘to render unto Cesar the things || 


Now the Constitution recognizes the | 


slave in another State, when he-escapes into that | 


North. To get their dividend for the South they | 
This | 


| of those whose wants and comforts must be sup- | 
But they forget that the necessi- 
ties and comforts of the slaves, as well as that of 


Then, sir, when they seek for | 


delude themselves by it, but they cannot deceive | 


Mr. Chairman, I have thus far mostly discussed | 
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erned to have their government administered ac- 
Let 
us ‘go back to this great principle, and we shall” 
find the thread which will guide us from thie 
labyrinth in which we are involved, and which 
threatens destruction tous. What was it of which 
our fathers complained of the mother country? 
Simply that she sought to govern these colo- 
nies, not according to the wishes and interests 
of the colonies, but for her own benefit. Rather 
than submit. to this injustice and oppression, our 
fathers rebelled, put at hazard their lives, poured 
out their blood,‘and endured toils and sufferings 
unutterable. Yet we, their sons, upon soil hal- 
lowed with their dust, with that proud banner 
which they erected floating gallantly above us, 
are seeking to perpetrate the same tyranny against 
| which they rebelled, upon our colonies, these ter- 
ritories. The ultraists of the South and of the 
North seek to govern them, not according to the 
interests and wishes of the people governed, but 
according to what they suppose to be the interest 
and wishes of their own particular sections respect- 
ively, or according to what they suppose may be 
the wishes of those who are hereafter to occupy 
them. Gentlemen @sist that we hold this Gov- 
ernment, not for the benefit of the people there, 
but for our own. Sir, this Government holds 
the territory, can use or dispose of it at its pleas- 
ure, andefor its own interest; but the sovereignty 
cannot be taken from the people. They havea 
right to insist that, whether we exercise it by their 
express consent through the Constitution, or by 
their tacit acquiescence, it shall be exercised—not 
for your benefit or mine, not for the benefit of the 
North or the South, not for the supposed benefit 
of those who may hereafter go there, but for them- 
selves—for those who are now there. 

Sir, I have an abiding confidence in the intelli- 
gence and integrity of the people—im their avility 
for self-government—in their ability to examine 
and decide for themselves all questions which may 
arise in the administration of their Government. 
‘* Trust the people,” is the motto of the Demo- 
cratic party. Confidence in the people is the basis 
of the action of that party—the basis of republican 
liberty everywhere; and wherever that trust is 
most implicit, there freedom is most perfect. I 

| have never seen that confidence forfeited. Why, 
then, shall we not trust the people of these terri- 
tories upon this question? Why shall we not give 
them governments upon this republican basis? 
|} Let us not by our legislation force slavery upon 
|| them. Let us carefully secure them from having 
it forced upon them without law, and then leave 
them to decide it for themselves. If slavery is 
right, if itis a blessing, which will add to their 
prosperity, surely they can discover it as well as 
the people of the slave States. If it is wrong, if it is 
| a curse, morally, physically, and politically, surely 
| they know this as well as do we of the free States. 
| Their anxiety for their own welfare will stimulate 
them to pursue the course which will best secure 
it; and in this free country, men do not like to 
'| have happiness forced upon them against their 
|} Own consent; nor to be saved from harm without 
| having their wishes consulted. I am so well con- 
vinced that slavery is wrong, that it is detrimental 
to the prosperity ofany country where it exists, and 
that its wrongs and evils are so appareht to every 
one who can look upon it with unprejudiced eyes, 
that I have no fear that, in this enlightened age, the 
people of any State or Territory where it does not 
now exist, with all the infgrmation which they 
| may and must have of the workings of the inst- 
|| tution, with the example of the relative prosperity, 
| wealth, ond happiness of the slave and free States 
of this Union before them, will ever voluntarily 
|, adopt it. Iam convinced that all that need be 
done to secure them to freedom, is to see that 
slavery is not legally or illegally forced upon them 
without their consent. 

For us to suppose that they cannot perceive its 
right or its wrong, its benefits or its evils, as well 
as ourselves, is to assume pharisaically thet we 
have wisdom and morality above other men. To 
suppose that they cannot and will not pursue the 
path of right and virtue, that they cannot discover, 
secure, and protect their own interest and happi- 
ness, is to suppose them incapacitate“ for self-gov- 
ernment—a position which will find no advocates 
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territories upon the subject of slavery? The wishes || property as by the laws of nature and nations is || charge of the indebtedness may be there en 4 


of any commanity apon any subject must be in- || perarded as property everywhere. Those laws || because it could not be enforce 
yi do not recognize slavery, nor respect property 
them, if any there be. Every citizen is presumed || jn slaves. Hence this duty cannot extend to || this provision there was “an actually sub 

the recognition and protection of slave prop- || present debt of service and labor beyond th 


ferred by the jaws and customs in force among || 


to know the law—rather a violent presumption || 
many times it must be admitted—but judges*and 
legisiaters can act upon no other. Knowing the | 
laws, thea, if they quietly acquiesce in them, it 
must be presumed that those laws indicate, and 
are in accordance with, their wishes. What | 
laws are now in force upon the subject of sla- 
very in these territories? I wish to refer to 
this subject for two purposes:* one, to show 
what are the wishes of the people there; the other, 
to show that there is no necessity for the passage 
of the proviso. Sir, I believe it is a conceded fact 


on all hands, that when a country is conquered || creature of the arbitrary legislation of man. Itis 
and annexed to this, the municipal laws in force | a purely municipal regulation, and can go only 


therein at the time of such annexation continue in || where the strong arm of municipal law takes and 
force until abolished or amended, unless they are 


in conflict with the spirit of our Constitution. 


| erty, except where it is expressly stipulated 





der such recognition and proiection necessary. 


| flict with the Constitution, continue in force and 
| exclude slavery from the territories. But if the 

| were not in force, the laws of nature—God Al- 
mighty’s common law—are there and every where. 





is, | beiieve, clearly a creatyge of municipal law, 
a municipal relation, the oMfnion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Venasxe] to the || 
contrary notwithstanding. The laws of 
in force in these territories when they 





by the Constitution, that it shall be so recog- || insert it? It was a work of superero 
nized and protected, or where the faithful ex- || vide a remedy where none was rab 
ecution of such express stipulations may ren- 


| Tien these prohibitary laws not being in con- 


They do not recognize slavery. Slavery is the 


| protects it. Every State or country where it is 
If || not so maintained is an ark of refuge for the slave; 
they are so. they are, of course, by being brought || for the moment he stéps within its limits he be- It is gai 
under its jurisdiction, ipso factoabolished. Slavery |, comes free. The abitrary laws of man have || 

taken from him his natural rights, and whenever he || States. Sir, it may not have been created by pos. 
gets beyond the jurisdiction of those laws, he re- || itive enactment, and yet it may exist by municipal 


forced, 
if the 
ithout 
sisting 


elsewhere. 


' 


i 


'| framers of the Constitution believed that w 


: € limits 
of the State which authorized it,” why did ‘ae 
ation to pro. 


, was needed; and the 
very fact that they did provide it, shows concly. 


sively, in my humble opinion, that they did think 
it necessary, and that without it, “the slave 

‘whether by his own will, or by the act of his 
‘ master, the moment he goes beyond the limits o¢ 
|‘ the State whose laws authorize him to be held in 

‘slavery, is released from his fetters;” and pre. 
cludes the interpretation put upon their language 
|| by the honorable Senator. Then, even if the Mex. 
| ican laws are not in force in those territories, sly. 
| very cannot exist there, because there are no laws 
there to establish and maintain it, except, indeed, it 

be by that general consent which overrides all Jaw, 

4 that slavery was not established 

| positive enactment in the present slaveholding 








the || sumes those rights. This is the case with all who | law. Custom often makes law. A custom is in. 
€xico || are voluntarily brought, or permitted by their | troduced into a State, tolerated by the common 
were an- || masters to come, within the free States; and it || consent of its citizens, respected and acted upon 


nexed, without doubt, prohibited Slavery therein. || would be so with all that escape to them, but for | by them in their intercourse with each other, until 


Hence, unless these laws are in conflict with the | 
Constitution, slavery is now absolutely prohibited 
in these territories. There can be no such con- | 


fliction unless it be true, as asserted by*southern |! vert this position. A distinguished Senator [Mr. 


the surrender of the fugitives. 


| that clause of the Constitution which provides for || it enters into the very organization’ of its society; 


| until the constituted authorities thereof recognize 


Unsuccessful efforts have been made to contro- | its existence, and act upon it, and thereby adopt 


it. It thus becomes as much a part of the muni- 


gentiemen, that the Constitution is a slave consti- || Berrien] has attempted to do so, and has refer- | cipal laws of that State, as ifit had originally been 


tution, and tekes with it slavery whefever it goes. | red to that clause as authority against it. Itis in 
Is this so? Let me advise southern geptlemen to || these words: 


be cautious how they handle edged tools. This || _ «No person held to service of labor in one State, under 
position proyes too much for them. One of the || the Jaws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 


great causes of complaint which they have alleged || T#nce of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
wm s ] i 


a positive enactment ofits Legislature. It is what is 
' knownas the common law ofa State. But this com. 
mon law cannot be obligatory beyond the State 


| where established, to any greater extent than can 
| 


||.such servicc or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of || its statutes. Nor can anything be newly introduced 


against the free States, is their interference with, || the party to whom su 
and agitation of, this subject of slavery, But tell || 
me not that I have no right to agitate itif the Con- || eo 


ch service or labor may be due.’’ 
He insists that the position I have taken is not 
rrect, for if it were, that provision would not 


stitution of my country, which guatds my most || have been that ‘the fugitive should not be dis- | 


sacred rights, which I swear to support, which I || ¢ charged from his service and labor in consequence 
am in duty bound to maintain, and which I may || ‘of a law of the State into which he had escaped, 
rightfully exercise my influence to amend, is a || ¢ for he would have been already discharged, nor that 
slave Constitution—that wherever it wings its || «he should be delivered up on claim of the person 
way, instead of carrying lightand liberty, itspreads || «to ahom such service or labor was due, for they 
the black pall of slavery, ‘Tell me not that I have | * (i. e., the framers of the Constitution) could not 


no right to agitate it, if this flag which floats above || «have recognized the principle that it was in fact | 


me, and which I may be called upon to defend 


with my blood, which protects me wherever I go, || « the State in which he was held in slavery, would 
takes with it and equally protects wherever it goes || ‘have released him from that debt,’’ 
this institution of slavery. But, sir, this Consti- |; | With all due deference, it.seems to me that the 
tution is not a slave Constitution. It does not |! Senator did not call to mind all the significations 
create slavery, it ddes not take slavery into a sin- || which attach to the verb ‘‘to be.’ It is often 
gle foot of territory. As I have before stated, it || used by the best writers.of our language in the 
simply recognizes the right of the States to estab- || sense of ‘* to exist,” ‘to stand;’? and in my hum- 
lish it within their own jurisdiction; and after they || ble judgment, it isso used in this instance, and 
have done so, it does certain acts not to take it be- || means, ‘‘he shall not stand or exist discharged from 
yond that jurisdiction, not to take it within the || such service or labor.’? Taken in connection with 
jurisdiction of a State inhibiting it, not to main- || the word ‘ discharged,’”’ it implies a particular 
tain it there, but simply to secure the enjoy- || present manner of existence, and therefore main- 
meant of it within the jurisdiction where it has been |! tains, instead of controverting the position. 
established. The Constitution provides for the || _ If it is used in the sense of ‘to become,’’ as his 
protection of slave property only where it recog- || argument supposes, by what subsequent act would 
nizes it, namely, within the States where, by their || the slave have become discharged ?—by the judg- 
own laws, it exists, and beyond those States, | ment of some judicial tribunal? Could that have 
whither the slave has escaped from his master, so | done more than simply have declared that, by the 
as to enable the master to recapture and retake | act of coming within the jurisdiction of the free 
him into those States. | State, and by the operation of its laws, he had be- 
It is said that it is the duty of this Government || come discharged? It then must have related back 
to regerd and protect everywhere under its juris- || to that act; and that act, and. not the judgment of 
diction as property, whatever is so recognized by || the tribunal, would have discharged him from the 
the constitutions and laws of any of the States. || service. Nor dol think that clause recognizes the 
In the first place, the Constitution by which this || principle that such labor or service ‘ was in fact 
Government is regulated, is in the naturé of a | due’’ after the slave had escaped beyond the State 
compact between independent sovereignties,and in | by whose laws he was held in servitude. It refers 
interpreting it, exeept wherein it is otherwise || to the indebtedness, not as a valid and. existing 
expressly provided by the instrument. itself, we || one in the State to which he has fled, but as exist- 
can only be governed by those laws whieh. regu- || ing in the State from which he has fled, by the 
late the intercourse of all nations. Again: as I || laws of that State. The language used in the last 
havg heretofore stated, this Government, to the || part of the clause, ‘ but shall be delivered up on 
extent of its power, is an dependent sovereignty, | claim of the party to whom such /abor may be due,”’ 
The States, to the extent. of the power reserved to | refers back to that used in the commencement, * No 
themselven respectively, are.also independent sov- || person held to service or labor in one State by the 
ereignttes. Hence all intercourse between this || lews thereof,’’ and is qualified by it. It requires the 
Government and the governments of the States, || State.to. which aslave escapes, to do what it would 
except where it is otherwise provided by the Con- || not.have.been otherwise obliged to do, that is,,to 
s'itution, must be regulated by thelaws of nations. || recognize that indebtedness, and to deliver up 
This duty, then, except where otherwise so pro- || the fugitive, that he may be returned to the State 





duced and continued by the common consent of 


_intoa State and become a custom therein, unless 
| its citizens by common consent admit and respect 
| it. And such consent, and all authority arising 
| from it, may be withdrawn at any time before the 
custom shall have been recognized by the consti- 
‘ tuted authorities of that State—especially if it be 
| in violation of natural law, and the inherent rights 
|of man. Indeed, ne custom which violates natu- 
ral justice, can be rightfully established. Where 
such customs have existed, it has been by the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power upon its objects. Abstract- 





| due, as the mere act of passing the boundary of || ly, they. might rightfully have been resisted by 


|, anyone before they were adopted by the State, 
| and thus made a part of its laws. hey were 
| tolerated, not because they might not have been 
rightfully resisted, but because they were upheld 
|| by public opinion, and no one had the inclination 
| or the power to.resist them against that opinion, 
| and enforce natural law and justice. In the same 
manner, many’ offences against the law exist in all 
States, and go unpunished—not becguse the law 
'| might not.and ought not to be enforced, but be- 
| cause a vitiated public opinion is arrayed against 





| it, and tolerates its. violation; and no person has 
| the inclination or the power to enforce it. Of 
| this character was the institution of slavery in 
those States where it was introduced and ex- 
_isted. without being first authorized by positive 
_ enactment, before the authorities thereof indirectly 
legalized it.by assuming to protect and control it. 
By this means was slavery established, and by 
_ this authority does it now exist. It was first intro- 


'thecitizens. Its existence depended entirely upon 
| that consent, or the want of inclination or ability 
of. any of those citizens. to, resist the pyblic will, 
until it became a custom, and entered into the 
structure of the society of those States; and 
finally became indirectly legalized, by the authori- 
ties thereof assuming to protect, regulate, and con- 
trol it—thus incorporating it into their municipal 
laws. Slavery, then, is the creature of the law, 
and cannot lly exist without positive enact- 
ment to establish it in the first instance, or to 
recognize and adopt it, after it has been introduced 
by general acquiescence. Without this, it is only 
tolerated, in violation of natural. law, by a public 
opinion too strong 40 be resisted. Is it not also 
evident, if that public opinion is strong enough to 
introduce slavery into a State, territory, or com- 
munity, not only without Jaw. but in violation of 
natural law, that it would also be strong enough 
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_ io so in violation of positive enactments; and | 
» uch enactments would be like many others in | 
m ountry, & dead letter upon the statute-books® || 
"Then one of these positions is true in reference 
ose territories, either that the Constitution takes || 
there, and, if 80, itis out of our power, || 
Sour legislation, to prohibit it:—or the Mexican || 
ee are in foree there, whereby it is now abso- || 
ely excluded :—or else there is no municipal law | 
io establish and maintain slavery there, leaving 
» force the laws of nature which recognize the 
igherent right of all men to liberty. Whichever 
psition is true, as the people ask no change, it 
indicates their wish to have it continued, and I 
shall be satisfied to carry out that wish. I am || 
‘lly convinced that the Mexican laws are in force. || 
The gentleman from North Carolina thinks they || 
sre not—that the Constitution guaranties his rizht || 
1) take thither his slaves. He says “he don’t | 
ere a fig for the Mexican laws.” ‘He don’t 
fear them.’ Very well, then, let him show his | 
fith by his works; let him meet me = this 
common ground. Give governments to these ter- || 
ritories without the proviso, taking care not to re- || 
oeal thereby, either expressly or by implication, | 
any laws on We subject of slavery which may 
now be in ex¥Stence therein, and submit this |! 
whole controversy to the arbitrament of that tri- | 
bunal provided for us by the Constitution—the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The framers 
of this instrument were men conversant with hu- | 
man nature, of deep thought, and great prudence, || 
They brought:to their task minds quickened and || 
disciplined by years of constant exertion in the | 
struggle for liberty. They knew the value of that 
liberty, for they had paid its price in their suffer- 
ings and their blood. Their bosoms burned with 
the patriotic desire to transmit it to the latest pos- 
terity; ahd they earnestly sought to eradicate from 
this Constitution, by which they hoped to accom- | 
plish that noble object, all seeds of its disso- | 
lution and decay, Indeed, often as I have studied || 
its ample, but guarded and cautious provisions, | 
have felt that they must have been imbued with | 
superhuman wisdom and forecast. They seem || 
to have foreseen that we who should come after || 
them would dispute about the proper construction 
of its powers—about our rights and duties under 
it; and they provided a tribunal high above the | 
storms of political passion and strife, to whose || 
arbitrament they obligated us to submit these dis- |' 
putes, and to abide its decision. Are you of the } 
South willing to abide by the obligation? Are || 
you willing to submit to the decision of that 
tribunal? If you are not, let us hear no more | 
boasting of your attachment to the Constitution, } 
and of your willingness to adhere to its provis- || 
ions, for this is one of ‘its requirements. If the | 
court shall decide that the Constitution secures || 
your right to take thither your slaves, take them, | 
for indeed no legislation can prevent you; but if it 
decide that the Mexican laws are continued in 
force and prohibit you from so doing, or that you 
cannot do so, without a positive law to authorize 
you, then acquiesce, and allow the government of | 
these territories to be administered according to | 
the wishes of the governed, and do not seek, by a 
violation of that great principle of republican |ib- 
erty, to force upon them an institution they may 
abhor. Recollect, that one of the oppressions 
which impelled our fathers to sever from the Brit- 
ish Government was, that it had forced this insti- 
tution Gpon them against their urgent remonstran- 
ces. Recollect, that this is the excuse that the 
southern people have ever given for its existence | 
among them, and to show that they are not fe- i) 
sponsible for it. Yet some of them now seek, in } 
like manner, to force it upon our feeble colonies, || 
without consulting their wishes. England did it 
for her own ititerest, regardless of that of her colo- 
nies: they are following in her footsteps. 
Sir, I wish to recur again, for a montient, to this 
agitation upon thesubject of slavery at the North, 
Which eé¢easions so much complaint at’the South. 
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} 
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Why should the people of the South complain of | 
this, if they believe in the trath of that grent polit- || 
ical Maxim put forth by the immiortal Jefferson, | 
that error May be tolerated so long as truth is ‘left 1 
free’ to combat it—if they also believe that this || 
a eee wala of them assert, isa civil, moral, | 
an reliziou 8 mt —a blessing alike to the mas- 

ter and the slave? s will, if true, only be the 


; 


' 
; 
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More apparent the more it is agitated and dis- 
cussed. Truth is like the diamond, the more it is 
polished the brighter it will glow. 
we cannot suppress this or any other egitation if 
we would. 
the mighty Mississippi. 
check its onward torrent, but only for a moment, || 
until it should gather srfficient head to breakaway || 
our feeble barrier, when it would pour its secumu- | 
lated flood with redoubled fury upon the plains |) 


| settled to suit some southern gentlemen. 


| into insignificance ! | 
_in comparison with the moral influence of which 
|}upon mankind, the wealth of the universe is 
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Besides, sir, 


As well might we attempt to dem up 
For a moment we might 


below. These attempts arbitrarily to check this 


agitation, have given it its present strength and || diadem. 


vidlence, and the continued efforts to do so will | 
bat augment that strength. Sir, we would not || 
— it if we could, because the South have no | 
right to complain of it so long as it spends | 
itself in discussion among ourselves, (elsewhere || 
we are not responsible for it;) and because, if we || 
should curtail the liberty of speech and of the 
press upon this subject, we should soon be called 
upon to place a similar limit upon another; and so 
on, until this bulwark of our liberties would be 
swept away and not a vestige left. Its only safety 
consists in maintaining i unimpaired and invio- | 


| late. 


Sir, in conclusion, let me say, | have listened 
with pain to the constantly-reiterated threat to dis- 
solve this Union, unless these questions shall be 
This | 
is not the course which the representatives of a | 
great, intelligent, and patriotic people should pur- 
sue towards each other. It only serves to irri- 
tate and to wound; it cannot bring us together. I | 
love this Union, not for itself, but as a means of 
securing and preserving what I hold dearer than }; 
aught else on earth—the liberties of the American | 
people; and when it shall fail to secure these, not 


| only forthe people of my section, but ofall sections, || 


my affection for it will cease. If we of the North are || 
not to beallowed to think for ourselves, exercise our || 
own judgment, construe the Constitution accord. |, 
ing to the dictates of our own consciences, subject || 
to the supervision of the tribunal provided for that || 
purpose—if, in short, we are to legislate according | 
to southern dictation and under awe of southern | 
threats, we might as well be their slaves. Indeed, 

we should be but little else. When the bonds of 


| our Union cease to unite our affections; when they 


become the chains of our servitude, I care not how 
soon it shall be dissolved—the sooner the better, | 
for it will have lost its value. It will heve become 
a curse to freedom. Sooner than submit to this, | 
let it be rent into a thousand fragments—let thege || 
hills and valleys become desolate—let these hous®s | 
become tenantless—let these Halls cease to rever- | 
berate with the voice of the people’s Representa- 
tives. We are ready to take counsel with you; 
we will listen to your reasoning; we may yield to 
your arguments or. your persuasions; we will con- 
ciliate and compromise if met in a like spirit; we | 
will submit to the judgment of that common arbi- | 
ter provided for us by our fathers. But to submit | 
to your dictation, to be awed by your threats, to 
yield to your denunciations, we cannot, we ought | 
not, we will not; and it is as well you understood | 
itat once, and forever. 
Sir, | have heard honorable gentlemen coolly 
attempt to calculate the value of this Union—its 
value in dollars and cents—this Union purchased 
at a price in suffering, toil, and blood,—in com- 
parison with which the mines of the Indies sink 
The value of this Union, 


but as the dust in the balance! This Union, 
which is the germ that is leavening the world 
with the spirit of freedom! This Union, which 
is the nucleus of the liberties of mankind—which 
is at once the model for the successful and the 
asylam for the unsuctessful patriot, in his strag- 
gles against the tyranny of the old world! This 
Union, as to whose future, when you attempt 
to judge it by the past, the imagination falters and 
our fancy in its boldest flight, like the dove from 
Noah’s ark, retorns with weary wing, having found 
no resting place! Why, sir, what was this Union 
a few years ago? But thirteen feeble colonies 
upon this Atlantit coast. “Westward the star of | 
empire took its way.” The hardy sons of liberty 
scaled the rugged heights of yon blue Allezhanies, 
and poured themselves into the immense valleys 
below, und already are they filled with as noble a ' 


race as the sun of heaven ever shone upon. 


| to the shores of the majestic Pacific. 


i such a Union! 
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westward they take their way. They have sealed 
the snow-capped peaks of the Rocky Mountains, 
and poured themselves down their western slopes 
And already 
are our ears greeted with the hum of busy in- 
dustry, coming up from those distant hills and 
valleys. Already, as if by magic, rich and teeming 
cities, prosperous villages, and thriving hamlets 
are springing up all over that country, bedecking 
it like the glittering jewels of some gorgeous 
Soon the immense commerce of Asia 
and the Indies, which has so long supplied the 
coffers of England, and sustained her tottering 
power, will pour its golden treasures in upon 
that western cosst, and through yon rocky bar- 
riers into the laps of these our eastern valleys. 
Whilst we yet deliberate, sir, States are springing 
into existence, as if in obedience to the fiat of Him 
who speaks and itis done. Calculate the value of 
As well might you atfempt to 
number the sands upon the sea shore, or the 
sparkling hosts of yon blue arch above us. Can 
it be possible, that any man who claims to be an 
American citizen, in whose veins courses American 


| blood, in whose bosom throbs an American heart, 
| who has felt the exhilarating influence of the genius 


of our free institutions, can fall so low as to 
attempt to calculate the value of such a Union? 
Sir, such a man has not soul enough te appreci- 
ate the value of this Union, which is a peari above 
all price, and his efforts to calculate it should be re- 
garded as the unmeaning babble of the maniac. 
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| SPEECH OF MR. FEATHERSTON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, | 
In THe House or Representatives, 
Tvuesvay, July 2, 1850, 
On the Report of the Select Committee upon the 
conduct of the Secretary of War in connection 
with the Galphin claim. 


Mr. FEATHERSTON said: 

Mr. Speaxer: As a member of the select com- 
mittee, appointed to investigate this claim, and the 
conduct of the Secretary of War in relation thereto, 
I feel it to be my duty to submit a few remarks to 
the House before we proceed to vote on the reso- 
lutions now under consideration. Gentlemen who 
have preceded me, in this discussion, for the claim 
and the claimants, have wandered far from the 
issue or questions now before this body to be de- 
termined. They seem to act upon the presump- 
tion that the only question involved in this contro- 
versy is, whether the claim of George Galphin 
was an honest and just demand. This might be 
conceded, and yet the United States would be under 
no obligations to pay it; for, whilst the General 
Government is bound to pay its own just debts, I 
have yet to learn, that it is also wate to pay the 
debts which one of its citizens may hold against 
another, or against one of the States of the Con- 
federacy. They have labored to establish the jus- 
tice of the claim without directing their attention 
to the liability of the General Government, prior 
or subsequent to the passage of the act for Gal- 
phin’s relief, in August, 1848. The questions 
raised by the report and resolutions of the inves- 
tigating committee, and now under consideration, 
are the following: 

Ist. Was the debt of George Galphin a just de- 
mand against the Gnited States, prior to the pas- 


sage of the act of Congress of August, 1848? 
2d. Did that act authorize and require the late 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay the deit—the 


principal? 

3d. Did that act authorize the payment of in- 
terest on the claim? 

These are the points in issue, to which I shall 
call the attention of the House. They involve 
principles of great moment, and will, in their ad- 
justment, form precedents, for good or evil, in the 
administration of the Federal Government here- 
after. We should, therefore, approach them with 
the view of eliciting the truth, exposing error, and 
establishing principles of sound policy. Gentle- 
men will not be permitied to change the issues to 
suit their own purposes, but forced to meet them 

| as they are. The two gentlemen from Georgie. 
| (Messrs: ‘Toowns and Sreruens] should ave 
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made their speeches upon the justice and merits 
of this claim two years ago, August, 1848, when 
the bill for the payment of Galphin’s debt was 
pending before this House. Then they would have 
been appropriate, and words spoken in due season; 
now, they seem to be out of time and out of place. 
Had they been made then, and the merits of this 
claim brought before the House, the difficulties by 
which we are now surrounded, and in which their 
friends are involved, would have been avoided, 
and, in my judgment, neither the principal nor in- 
terest of Galphin’s debt would have been paid out 
of the national Treasury. 

Here Mr. F. yielded the floor temporarily to 
Mr. Stervens for explanation. 

Mr. STEPHENS said, he had not spoken on 
the case when the bill passed the House in 1848, 
because no one objected to its passage. He took 
the bill as it came from the Senate, and no member 
of the House objected to its passage. 

Mr. FEATHERSTON resumed. True, sir, 
no member of this body objected to the passage 
of the bill, for the obvious reason that none, save 
the committee to whom it was referred, and the 
friends of the claimants, knew anything about the 
bill or its merits. But thete is one thing that you 
should have known, that if your friends, Craw- 
ford and Galphin, expected to get interest on this 


detot, the bill as it came from the Senate and passed || 
| 


this House was imperfect and required amend- 
ment. Why did you not raise the question then, 
as to the payment of interest; amend the bil, settle 
the question, and order and authorize the Secre- 
tary to pay it? You must have known—every 


member of this House must know—that, as a || 


general rule, the Government does not pay interest 
on its debts. Hence the necessity of your having 
amended the bill so as to take this case out of the 
general rule-against interest. By taking this 
course then, you would have saved the Secretary 
of War of much trouble and opprobrium, but at 
the sume time deprived him (in my judgment) of 


a fee of upward of one hundred and fifteen thou- || 


sand dollars. Whilst the former was desirable, 
the latter was not. Hence the non-action policy 
which seems to be very popular with this Admin- 
istration, was adopted in this case also. Having 
permitted the bill to pass, without amendment, 
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been opened up by discussion in the House— 
something that should have been done. 
of the House, referring different bills and claims to 
different committees, results from necessity. There 
are now, 1 suppose, not less than two hundred 
claims for allowance and payment (such as Gal- 
phin’s) before Congress. No one member of the 
House could examine all that are presented during 
the session, if he were to devote his whole time 
and attention to them, by withdrawing from the 
House and postponing all other duties. 
the rules require them to be referred to different 
| committees, and the labor and responsibility thus 


Georgia. Hence the injustice of the insinuation, 
that all the members of the last Congress were 
familiar with the facts of this case, and prepared 
to oppose the bill. But the advocates of a despe- 
| rate cause are sometimes forced to resort to despe- 
rate expedients. 

Again, sir, the gentleman from Georgia argues 
at some length to show that the gentleman from 
| Ohio [Mr. Scuenck] gs wrong in his position, 
| that there was an impropriety and indelicacy in 
| Mr. Crawford’s becoming a member of the Cabi- 
| net and sustaining the relation he did to this claim 
| nending be/ore one of his colleagues for settlement. 
| Let us compare the opinion of the gentleman 
| from Georgia some eighteen months ago with the 








come over the spirit of his dream.’’ Robert J. 
| Walker, late Secretary of the Treasury, testifies 
| thus before the Committee of Investigation: 


<I think the first time I saw Mr. Crawford was in Feb- 
ruary. 1849. 


| case, (Galphin’s.) After some conversation, I stated that I 


one he now holds, and see what ‘‘a chance has | 


He then urged me very strongly to decide this | 
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{ 
| 


This rule | 


| 


| 


| 


Hence | 


to be divided between the different members. No | 
| one knows this better than the gentleman from | 


| 
| 
| had no difficulty about the payment of the principal, but | 


that mv impression was against the allownce of any inter- 


| est. He stated some reasons in favor of allowing interest, | 


| which did not make any strong impression on my mind. 


| He again urged me to decide the whole claim for principal | 


| and interest. 
Crawford’s urgency for a decision by me. A day or two 
afterwards, [ met by appointment Messrs. Toomss and 


| Srepnens, from Georgia, (then members of Congress,) to 


without raising or settlingthe question of interest, | 


both the parties and their friends should have re- 
mained silent on this occasion.” Whether interest 
should be paid on this debt, which gentlemen on 
the other side of the House say was founded in 
justice and equity, and of revolutionary origin, 


j 
} 
} 
| 


was a question for Congress to decide, and not | 


the Cabinet officers of this Administration. The 
Coustitution refers it to the former, not the latter. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Sre- 
PHENS| says, that I, with sixty other members of 
this Congress, were also members of the last, and 
ought to have opposed this bill, if the claim was 
not good against the United States. 1 was a mem- 
ber of the last Congress, and was not aware until 
after the beginning of this session that such a claim 
had an existence. Neither Galphin, his claim, or 
his revoluuovary services were. mentioned in the 
last Congress, within my knowledge or recollec- 
tion. It certainly passed in more silence than any 
claim ever @id that has since produced so much 
excitement, And I suppose I was as regular in at- 
tending the sittings of the House as any other 
member—a fact that can be established by the 
journals, I trast, too, that I was attentive to the 
proceedings when there. Why is it, then, that I, 
in common with nearly all the members of the last 
Congress, heard nothing and knew nothing of this 
claim? The rules of the House require bills intro- 
duced, as well as bills coming from the Senate, to 
be referred to appropriate committees. This bill 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It was, therefore, the duty of that committee to 
investigate it thoroughly—a duty imposed on them 
by the rules of the House—and report it back to 
the House, with the recommendation that it should 
or should not pass. The. members of that com- 
mittee, and the friends of the claimants, | suppose, 


were the only members of the last Congress who |) 


Kktnew anything of it, and upon them the responsi- 
bility, and the whole responsibility, rests for per- 
mitiing this bill to pass. I was nota member of 
that committee, neither required, nor expected to 


._ know anything of this claim, unless its merits had ; 





| 


whom T stated that my opinion was in favor of paying the 
| principal of the claim, but that I should prefer that the 
person to whom Congress had directed the money to be 
| paid, should take out letters of administration in this Dis- 
| triet. 
fied that the person named in the act of Congress as exeeu- 


I did not then understand the cause of Mr. | 


After some discussion on this point, and being satis- | 


| tor was also recognized as executor by the laws of South | 
| Carolina, which were applicable on that point in this case, | 
| I determined to pay the money to that person, in obedience | 


to the direction of Congress. 


They (Messrs. SrepHens | 


and Toons) then stated to me there was a peculiar reason | 


| bearing upon Mr. Crawford, why the whole case should be 
| fly decided before I retired from the Cabinet. They did 
| not state the reason, but I drew the inference at that time 
that Mr. Crawford would become Secretary of the Navy in 
the succeeding Cabinet, and therefore wished the case deci- 
ded by me.” 
Mr. E. T. Montague, formerly a clerk in the 
Treasury Department, says in his examination 
before the committee, as follows: 
“ Question 7. Had you any conversation with Mr. Craw- 
ford in relation to the Galphin claim? 
« Answer 7. Lhad at a visit of courtesy, not sought by 
him, shortly after Mr. Crawford became Secretary of War; 
the substance of which is as follows: I asked Mr. Craw- 
ford, if the question of interest in the Galphin ease had ever 
been finally settled ; and upon learning that it had not, [ 

then inquired whether he did not intend to prosecute it fur- 
ther? He said he did not know; that being himself then 
connected with the Administration, he had some thought 
of disposing of his interest in the matter.” 

From the testimony of these witnesses, it will 
be seen, that in February, 1849, before Mr. Craw- 
| ford entered the Cabinet, he and Messrs. Toomss 
j and Sreruens all thought as Mr. Scuenck now 
does—that there were objections to Mr. Craw- 
ford’s assuming the position which he now occu- 
pies. But things have changed since that time, and 
it seems that men’s opinions have changed with 
them. Mr. Crawford and his friends then thought, 
| | have no doubt, that to receive a Cabinet appoint- 





| ment was a high honor, and to get a fee of one 


hundred and fifteen thousand do!lars was not an 
ordinary business, and that to unite both in the 
same person would be a grand achievement. The 


| temptation was too great for him to be turned 
aside from his path, and defeated in this object by 


ere questions of delicacy and propriety. Hav- 
ing shown what the opinions of these gentleman 





| tion, 





were, on this point, some eighteen months ago, I 
will leave thém to account for their present posi- 


the question, Was the General Government under 
any obligations to pay Galphin’s debt, prior to the 


I will now proceed to the examination of 


| 





| 


| traders, in the event of the lands p 
| fund. 





passage of the act of 1848, either legal, ¢ uitabl 
or moral? To this question, in view of aij ‘ 
facts, but one answer, in my judgment we 
. . » Can be 
given—it was not. j 

A brief examination of the grounds on Which 
the Attorney General, Mr. Johnson, and the ad 
| vocates of the claim on this floor, base the liahj)j,,, 
; sh : Mability 

of the United States will be conclusive on this Poin 
Before stating the first ground, it will be necessary 
| to give a short history of the claim, to render t) 
point intelligible In giving this history, | shall 
adont the statement of facts made by the major 
of the committee in their report: y 
“Prior to the year 1773, George Galphin, the Original 
claimant, was a licensed trader amongst the Creek ang 
| Cherokee Indians in the province of Georgia. ‘These |), 
| dians became indebted to him and other traders in large 
sums of money. George Galphin held against them q.. 
| mands, in his own right and as assignee of other trade,, 
The Indians are represented to have been destitute of tic 
means of paying these debts without selling a part of th. i, 
lands, and in 1773 they ceded fof that purpose, to George tio 
Third, King of Great Britain, a tract of healthy and jeri). 
country, containing about two million five hundred thousay4 
acres. The trust was accepted, and commissioners wore 
appointed to sell the Jands and pay the debts to the traders, 
The lands were considered ample for that purpose, but i. 
King carefully protested that the Government of Grea 
Britain should not be liable for any part of the debts of jie 
ing an insufficien, 
In that case they agreed to los proportion to te 
amount of their debts. The traders, in consideration af ;}); 
cession of the lands by the Indians, released their demands 
against them. Commissioners were appointed to seli the 
lands and apply the proceeds to the payment of the debw, 
The governor and his council ascertained the sums due the 


| traders respectively, and found due to George Galphin, nipe 


thousand seven hundred and ninety-one pounds fifteen 
shillings and five pence. For this sum 4 certificate wag 
issued to him, da ed the second day of May, 1775. Tie 
commissioners disposed of a portion of the lands, but how 
much does not appear, an@applied the proceeds to the pay- 
ment of expenses which had been incurred in making the 
cession, and in performing their duties under it. They ap- 
plied none of the money to the debis of the traders. George 
Galphin received nothing from them. Mean time the war 
of the Revolution commenced, and by its successful resi; 
the execution of the trust was defeated, and the lands them- 
selves were no longer subject to the control of the King. 

“The State of Georgia, in 1777, and subsequent years, 
granted to actual settlers, and to soldiers who had been 
faithful to the cause of independence, considerable portions 
of her vacant lands, including the lands which had been 
ceded by the Indians for payment of their debts to George 
Galphin and others. But no means are accessible of ascer- 
taining the quantity or value of these, or the other vacant 
lands which Georgia granted as bounties to revolutionary 
soldiers, although there is evidence that a considerable por- 
tion of the lands ceded by the C.eeks and Cherokees in 
1773, was thus applied.” ; 

The foregoing facts establish that the Creeks 
and Cherokees conveyed by the treaty of 1773 «ll 
the title and interest which they had in these lands 
to the British Crown, and that the British Crown 
became bound to sell them, and apply the proceeds 
to the payment of the debts of the Indian traders, 
Galphin and others. ‘The Indians were divested 
| of all title to the lands, and forever released from 
the payment of the debts by the treaty. The 
revolutionary -war changed the relations of the 
' parties. Great Britain was divested of her tile 
to the lands, and prevented from disposing of 
them by the war. Georgia acquired all the rights 
and incurred all the liabilities which rested upon 
or belonged to Great Britain prior to the Revo- 
lution, under the treaty of 1773. How did Georgia 
dispose of the Galphin lands? She granted some 
of themas bounties to her revolutionary soldiers, 
(what part or proportion we have no means 0! 
knowing,) and the balance were granted to her 
own citizens as head-rights for settlement. It is 
not, therefore, true, as stated by gentlemen, that 
all of these lands were appropriated by Georgia 
for the common defence and the common good of 
all the States. If, however, she had granted «ll 
these lands to her revolutionary soldiers, she would 
then have done nothing more than all the original 
States did, with the solitary exception of Connec- 
ticut. ibn g all held vacant and unappropriated 
lands, and all made grants, with the above excep- 
tion, of bounties to their soldiers. None of them 
have received indemnity from the General ao 
ment for these appropriations. Why, then, should 
| Georgia be paid? hat superior claims has she’ 
| She appropriated the lands for the benefit of her 
| own citizens, and er yep to pay, — 8 

debt, upon every principle of equity and justice. 

Again: if the United were liable upon this 

ground, Congress passed an act in 1790, creating 
a Board of Commissioners, to receive, audit, and 
allow the claims of all the States for expenditures 
| made by them during the Revolution, for the com- 
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e, 
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be or 
‘his sam Galphin’s debts did not constitute a part, | 
and was not considered by Georgia a claim which | 
the United States should pay. Nor has the State 
of Georgia ever thought that the United States | 
should pay it. Galphin’s representatives have | 
asked payment of the Georgia Legislature for more 
than fifty years. The case has been argued and 


rween nineteen and twenty thousand dollars. 


Ich 
lad. 
ity 
nt, 
Ary 
the 
al| 
ily 

: 


1939, the Legislature of that State appointed three | 
able and distinguished lawyers, (one of whom 


nal 


and was Judge Lumpkin, now on the Supreme Court 

In. Bench) to examine the case and report at asub- | 
re sequent meeting of the Legislature, upon its mer- | 
= its. They did so, but did not report the liability | 
tue either upon Georgia or the General Government. | 
ei A resolution was introduced in the Legislature of 

the hat State in 1838, instructing their Senators and 

™ requesting their Representatives in Congress to ask 

re paymentof the General Government, but that res- | 
ts, olution was voted down by an overwhelming | 
- majority. If, therefore, the United States had been | 
ine underany obligations to pay this claim, it is fair 

at to presume that Georgia, whose rights were | 
” involved, a (State always jealous of her rights,) | 
. would in the course of fifty years’ investigatiqn, | 
le conducted by her ablest men, have discovered that | 
*. Jiability. 
. According to the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 

: eral, there has not been a lawyer of ‘* well-earned 

3 reputation”’ in the State of Georgia Since the days | 
, of the Revolution; for he says in his testimony be- | 


fore the committee: 


“IT hope I may be permitted to add, in justice to myself, 
that the opinion [ gave [in the Galphin case] was, in my | 
own judgment, the only one which any lawyer of well- | 
earned reputation could have given, and that its effect upon 
the Treasury was a subject which I should have heen false 


Georgia could not discover any liability on the | 
United States‘on this ground, and could not, ac- 
cording to his opinion, have had lawyers of * well- | 
earned reputation.’’ [ hope I may be permitted 


to add, that the present Attorney General did not || 


adopt in this case one practice generally adopted 
by lawyers of well-earned reputation, that is, to 
examine all the papers in a case before givigg an 
opinion upon it. He says in his testimony be- 
fore the committee: 


«“ Except, therefore,so far as they are material to the legal 
question upon which his advice and opinion is requested, 
the Attorney General has nothing to do with any of the 
facts or circumstances which the bundle of papers presented 

F may disclose. In this instance I neither looked for, nor 
{ saw accidentally or otherwise, any other facts or cireum- 
stances, except those bearing on the questions of law sub- 
mitted to me; and, as I have before stated, never dreamed, | 


ernor Crawford had, whilst the case was before me, or had 
had at any antecedent period, any connection whatsoever 
with the claim.”? 


reargued in both branches of the Legislature. In || ocqupaney, was in the Crown previous to the Revolution, 


| 
| 
| 
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‘on defence of all the colonies, ‘That board set- || lands themselves had been in possession of the } 
Hed with Georgia in 1793, and found due her be- || whites for nearly thirty years before the cession of | 


1802 was-made. See the following extracts from | 


the report of the minority of the Investigating 
Committee: 


* The Indians set up no claim to them, (Galphin lands,) 
but they did to other lands, the occupancy of which they 
either retained or claimed ; and these were the lands which 
Georgia sought to have relieved. The title of oceupancy 
was the Indian title, and it was the title of occupancy which 


| she conditioned should be extinguished. 


* The ultimate fee, encumbered with the right of Indian 


and in the States of the Union afterwards, and subject to 


| grant.—, Clark, vs. Smith, |3 Peters, 195. See United States | 


Statutes at Large, Indian Treaties, 11.) 

“Indian possession or occupation, was. considered with | 
reference to their habits, &c., and their rights were as | 
such respected until they abandoned them, made a cession 
to the Government, or an authorized sale to individuals. 
In either ease their rights became extinct, &c. Such wasthe | 


| tenure of Indian lands by the laws of (all the original thirteen 


| which the laws of Georgia herself deny? 


| Government of the United States, she has retused. 


States as well as) Georgia.—(Cherokee Nation vs. The 


|| State of Georgia, 5 Peters, 1.) 


“The laws of Georgia thus acknowledged no Igdian title | 
to the Galphin lands. Then, by what reasoning can we at- | 
tach a meaning to the phrase in the deed of cession of 1802, 
To come directly 
to the case, had the Ladians a right, in 1848, to pay Galphin, | 


|| and resume pro tanto their title tn the lands ? 


“ The stipulation of 1802 was inserted by Georgia. It was | 
inserted for her benefit ; and for the purposes of this case, it 
will be admitted that she knew whether it was intended to 
cover the Galphin cidtin; whether she held those lands by 
an “ Indian title” within her meaning, as expressed in the 
agreement of 1802. What is her testimony? Uniformly 


|| and constantly she has denied her own obiigation tor the 


debt; and when asked to recommend its payment by the 
Such 
has been her construction of the obligations of the United 
States towards her. She was the party in interest; the ob- 
ligation was due to her; she knew the title which she in- 


| tended to describe, and she denied its existence in regard to 


| the lands encumbered by Galphin’s claim. 


This alone dis- 
poses of the case.”’ 


What are the facts with reference to the other 


lands in that State claimed by the Indians? By 
to my duty to have considered.” 1 


various treaties made between the United States | 
and the Indian tribes, (as the treaty of Indian 


| Springs, in 182]; the treaty of Indian Springs, in 
| 1825; of New Echota, of 1835; and others,) the 


| charged. How, then, can it be said con Attorney 
| General, or any one else, that the U 





until learning it in the way I ha¥e mentivned, that Gov- | 
| 


If he had examined all the papers in this case, || 
he would have discovered Mr. Crawford’s con- || 


nection with it, as agent or attorney. Even | 
lawyers of ‘well-earned reputation’’ should get | 
all the material facts of a case before they ven- | 
ture an opinion on it which is likely to control the | 
action of one of the departments of the Govern- | 
ment. The bundle of papers in this case furnished | 
the only evidence of thé facts. 
Attorney General know the contents of the papers | 
without examining them, unless gifted with super- | 
natural powers? 

Whether the connection of Mr. Crawford with 
the claim was a material fact which it was incum- 
bent on the Attorney General to learn, I will sub- 
mit to the country to decide. ; 

The second ground relied on by the Attorney 
General, to sustain the erroneous position that the | 
United States were liable for this debt, is, that 
Georgia, in 1802, ceded to the United States all 
that territory which now forms the States of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. The United States agreed, | 
as a part of the consideration for this grant or ces- 
sion, to extinguish the Indian title to all the re 
maining lands within the State of Georgia. There- 
fore, the United States were bound to extinguish 
the Indian title to the Galphin lands, says the At- 


How could the |! 





torney General. The Indian title was but the title | 


of occupancy or possession, and it was this alone | 
the United States were bound by the cession of | 
1802 to extinguish. The Indian title to these lands | 
was extinguished by the treaty of 1773, and the | 


| ment of this debt, and relieved Virginia, 
| had paid some of the cases; judgments had 
| obtained against her in others, before the General 


| paid by this Government. 
| tificate was issued by the Governor and Council of 


Indian title to all the lands within the State of 
Georgia was extinguished by the United States, 
before Galphin ever applied t#this Government | 
for the payment of his debt. The obligations im- | 
posed, therefore, on the United States by the ces- 
sion of 1802, had been fully and completely dis- 


nited States 
were bound by the cession of 1802 to pay Gal- 
phia’s claim? 

It is next assumed that this claim, from its anal- 
ogy to the Virginia commutation cases, bears the | 
same relation to the General Government, and that 
the Government is equally bound to pay it. If 
this assertion be true, that they are in all respects 
alike, justice would seem to demand that the Gen- 
eral Government, the common guardian and pro- 
tector of all the States, should do for Georgia what | 
it did for Virginiain 1832. Butto my mind, there 
is not the slightest resemblance between the two 
cases.. What were the Virginia commutation 
cases? The State of Virginia agreed to pay cer- 
tain officers of that State, who had served in the 
Revolution, half-pay for life; (the same compensa- 
tion which officers in the continental line received.) 
This half-pay was afterwards commuted for five 
years’ full pay. The General Government, by | 
act of Congress passed in 1832, assumed the pay-« 
Virginia 
een 


Government relieved her from this obligation. | 
The debt had been acknowledged by Virginia, her || 
liability had been fixed, the class of cases identified, 
and many of them reduced to judgments. Is this 
true with regard to Galphin’s claim? Georgia has 
refused for nearly sixty years to pay it—toacknowl- | 
edge her liability, or to recommend to the General 
Government to pay it. The claim was not reduced 
to judgment, or liquidated in amount, until it was | 
It is true, that a cer- 


the colony of Georgia, in 1775, to Galphin, for | 
£9,791 15s. 5d., the amount of hia debt. In 1780 

the Legislature of Georgia passed an act, from the | 
23d section of which the following language is |, 
taken: 


« That any person having, or pretendi to have any such i} 
claim, (alluding to the Tedtan traders, Galpbia, and others,) || 
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do lay their claims and accounts before this or some future 
House of Assembly, to be examined; and whatever clauns 
shall be found just and proper, and due to the friends of 
America, shall be paid by Treasury certificates for the 
amount, payable within two, three, and four years, and 
carrying six per cent. interest.’’ 

This law is general in its terms, and does 
not provide for the payment of Galphin's debt 
by name, buat leaves him on a footing with 
the balance of the traders. The act does not 
recognize his claim as settled in amount or ad- 
judicated by the Governor and Council who issued 
him the certificate on the 2d of May, 1775. 
The act requires him, in common with the balance 
of the traders, to bring his claim before the Legis- 
lature, to be examined and allowed if found just 
and proper. The Legislature of Georgia, there- 
fore, by the act of 1780, repudiated the idea that 
his claim had been adjudicated. This act, which 
has been frequently referred to in this discussion, 
provides for the payment of these debts by instal- 
ments of two, three, and four years, for which 
certificates should issue, bearing six per cent. in- 
terest. There is nothing said, therefore, in the act 
about paying interest on these debts until after 
they should have been allowed by the Legislature 
of that State. The interest was then to be paid 
on the instalments, because the debt which was 
thus to be acknowledged due by the State, was 
to be postponed for two, three, and four years. 
What analogy is there between these cases ? 
Virginia had bound herself to pay, @ Georgia 
had refused to bind hergelf or pay the debt uni- 
formly and invariably from 1780 to 1839--the 
date of the last application to her Legislature. 
The debt was ascertained in one case, and was 
not in the other. Hence, they differ in every 
essential feature. The Virginia commutation cases 
neither form a precedent nor furnish an authority 
for the payment of this claim. 

The obligation assumed by Georgia in passing 
the act of 1780 was conditional to pay a debt, pro- 
vided it should be found to exist, and to be just 
and proper against that State. But the act of 
1780 does not admit its existence or its justice 
against the State, and from that time to the pres- 
ent, the State has never admitted it. 

Having thus briefly examined the grounds taken 
by the Attorney General, and friends of the claim, 


| to show that the United:States were bound to pay 


it, | shall pass on to another branch of the subject. 

Did the act of Congress of 1848 fix the liability 
of the General Government for the Galphin debt 
—the principal? The act is in the following lan- 
guage: 

‘© That the Secretary of the Treasury **, and he is hereby, 
authorized and required to exainine and adjust the claim o7 
the late George Galphin, under the treaty made by the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia with the Creek and Cherokee Indians, in 
the year seventeen hundred and seventy-three, and to pay 
the amount which may be found due to Milledge Galphin, 
executor of the said George Gaipbin, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.”’ 

1 hold that this act made it the duty of the late 
Secretary to pay the principal—forty-three thou- 
sand five hundred and eighteen dollars and ninety- 
seven cents, Georgia currency. The language of 
the law is clear, and may be said to be somewhat 
imperative as to payment of the debt or principal. 
The select committee were unanimous in the opin- 
ion that this act made it the duty of Secretary 
Walker to pay the principal. ‘This point w not, 
therefore, in dispute; itis not questionable or de- 
batable ground. 

The next point of inquiry is the question of in- 
terest. Did the act authorize the present Secreta- 
ry, in paying one hundred and nimety-one theu- 
sand three hundred and fifty-two dollars and 
eighty-nine cents, interest on the debt? This is 
the great question in the controversy. Have the 
acts of the officers of the Cabinet concerned in the 
settlement of the claim been in accordance with 
law; or have they usurped powers not conferred 
by law? This question must be determined ac- 
cording to the law as it now stands, and not ac 
cording to what some gentiemen say it should be. 
The question is not what the law should be, bat 
what is it; and have the officers obeyed it who are 
charged with its administration. ~ The Treasury 
is placed by the Constitution under the contro! of 
Congress. The Constitution provides that no 
meney shall be drawn from the Treasury without 
a law having been first passed to authorize the act. 
And whether interest shail or ehall not be paid to 
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claimants is a question for Congress to decide, un- | &c. Mr. Wood was a claimant, whose case was 
leas they shail transfer that power to somé other || tried by the judge, and a decree ‘rendered in his 
tribunal, or officer of the Government. Did Con- || favor for the property lost, also for interest there- 
grese say interest should be paid on Galphin’s || on, He presented the decree here,and the officers 
claim? They did not. The question was not || of the Treasury refused to pay the interest, al- 
brought, before them. 
quesuon of interest in this case, unless it be the || Auorney General for his opinion. Mr. Criiten- 
Cabinet. officers? To them this power was not || den says, in his opinion: 

given by the act of 1848, either in terms or by im- || «Interest is a thing very distinguishable and different 
plication; and if we sanction this usurpation of || from the losses themselves.” 

power, this disregard of law and usage, the Treas- || 
ury will pass from under the control of the Ameri- | 
can Congress, the Constitation become inoperative, 

the money ef the people will be at the mercy of 

a cabal of irresponsible Cabinet ministers, not cho- || of the claims, did not give him jurisdiction of the 
sen by the people, nor directly responsible to them. || question of interest on those claims. 
Let others do as they may, I shall take my stand || in his opinion, that justice may have required the 


~ 


ples of the Constitution, 


the rights of the people, until the Government || judge. The language of the act of 1834, giving | 
shall be brought back to the practices and precepts || the United States judge the power to decide the | 


of the earlier and better days of the Republic. Sir, || Florida claims, is broader and more comprehensive | 


a new doctrine is about to spring up; it is now || 
atruggling for existence; it is, that the officers of 
this Government have the right to construe the | 
Constitation and law for themselves, to suit their | 
views, and that neither the people nor their repre- 
sentatives should call inte question the correctness | 
of their decisions or the purity of their motives. | 
This doctrine, if established, must end in encroach- || 
ments upamyne rights of the people, and ultimately 
subvert thé liberues of the country. 

But let us retwwrn to the act of 1848, to show | 
that the question of interest was not decided by 
Congress, nor was the power conferred on the 
Secretary of the Treasury to decide it, but the | 
principal only. The interest on a debt is a thing | 
very different and distinguishable from the debt 
itseif. Interest is given as damages for withhold- | 
ing a debt. which is due and ought wo be paid. This | 
distinction between the two—debt and interest— | 
is the language of the law, and lawyers; whether | 
they have a ‘well-earned reputation”’ or not, | will | 
leave for others to determine. ‘The first authority | 
1 will give on this point is Mr. Jefferson. In 1792) 
he says, in reply to the British Minister, Mr. | 
Hammond, who was complaining that our courts | 
had refused to give British subjects interest on 
debts sued on here, in violation of the following | 
treaty stipulation: '* Ihe treaty is the text of the | 
law in the present case, and is words are that || 
there shall be no lawful impediment to the recov- 
ery of bova fide debis.”” He says: 

«“ Nothing is suid of interest on those debts; and the sole 


than the act of 1848 giving the Secretary of the | 
Treasury the power to examine and adjust Gal- | 
phin’s ciaim. 
that case, | am certainly right in this. It is a clear 
case, sir, that the Secretary had not the power to 
allow interest under the act of 1848, in my judg- 

ment. 
|| But we will now place this question of interest | 
|| On its most favorable footing for the claimant, and 

| admit, for the sake of argument, that the act of 1848 | 
referred both questions to the Secretary of the 


insist it did. In other words, that he had the power 
under that act to examine and adjust the interesé as | 
well as the principal. By what law, by whatrales | 


the question of interest? The act itself prescribed | 


none. 


it without law, and withoutusage. It was, then, | 
in view of, and with reference to the well estab- | 
lished rules and regulations governing the depart- | 
ment, that he was invested with thi8 judicial | 
power. By the Jaws which have governed the | 
department since the adoption of the Constitntion 
he was to be governed, and not by his own whims | 
or caprice. Any other construction of the act or 
interpretation of the action of Congress in refer- 
ring the case to him, would be absurdly ridiculous. 
| Let us, then, try the question by” the rules of the 


| department, and see if interest can be allowed. | 


| 
| 


The first reguiation is, that the Government does | 
question is, whether, where a debt is given, inter est Uereon || not, as a general rule, pay interest on ils debis. 
Ww r 4 inc ? . aw? * 2 iloep - ~ 
fiows from the general principles of the law?! Luterest '! ‘The reason of the rule is, that the Government is | 
is nat a part ef the debt, but something added to the debt by | - ca ooo t il d an | 
way of damage for the detention of it. This is the defni- || @4ways ready and willing to pay all just demands, | 
tiou of the English lawyers themaelyes, who say interest is || when presented properly authenticated aud estab- | 
poten by way ~ eonegee- rere ee ares | lished; and if claims against it are not paid, it is 
t appears, then, that the dedf, and metcrest on Luatdebl, ure || |) . . . . 
separate things in every country, and under separate rules. || He fault of the party, holding them, and not of the 
Government. This rule is founded in a wise pol- | 


‘bat in every country a debt is recoverable, while in most || 
icy, and is necessary for the protection of the 
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|| this rule there can be no doubt. 


Who, then, has decided the || though so decreed, and referred the case to the || 


Mr. Crittenden decided against the decree for | 
| the allowance of interest. He placed that decisign 
| on the ground that the act of Congress passed in | 
1834, giving the United States judge jurisdiction | 


He states, | 


And if Mr. Crittenden was right in | 


| } 
| 


Treasury, to be decided by him as some gentlemen | 


|, and regulauons was he to be governed in deciding | 


Certainly, if Congress referred the ques- || 
tion to him, it did notintend that he should decide || 


|| him jurisdiction of the interest. 





countries interest i8 refused in all Cases; i Others, given, or 
refused, diminished or augmented, at the discretion of the Treasury. Galphin 's claim had its origin, it will | 
be recollected, prior to 1773, and was presented to | 


judge—aowhere given in all cases, indiscriminately, and, || 
consequently, nowhere so incorporated wrth the debt as to || 
pass with that, ex wi termini, or otherwise to be considered 
asa determinate and vesfad thing.” 


|| 1836 or 1837, and allowed in 1848. Why was 
this debt, which gentlemen suy was honest, just, | 
_and fair, and always good against the General | 
| Government, held back for upwards of sixty years; | 
/and how is it to be exempted from this general 
‘sule, which cuts off interest before a claim is pre- 
many nations if is not allowed at all; and by those whose || sefited and established against the Government? 
laws allow . nparasedinittnys, It tnt eee '| There is no escape from this rale. The law raises | 
iar alieivasrea by : cansser of equity im the particular case. || 4 Strong presumption against old claims, which it | 
These principles are nowhere more cleatly stated, nor more || 18 
ably ilustrated, than in Mr. Jeffersou’s letter © Mr. Ham- || rily, Such explanation has not and cannot be given | 
mond.2—( State Papers, vel. 1, puge 304.) || in this case. | 
1 will now cite the opmion of Mr. Crittenden, in the case of Major Tharp, (Opinionsof Attor 
given in 1841, as Attorney General of the United || neys General, page 841,) Mr. ‘Taney, then Attor | 
States, on Mr. Wood's case. The treaty of 1819, | ney General, says: 
between the United States and Spain, provided in ‘¢ As the United States are always ready to pay when a 
the last article that our Government should pay || ‘claim is presented, supported by proper vouchers, it can 
the citjzena: of theirs for property taken ‘and de- |) | ery accuse ic is the fault of the clavmunt tt he delays | 
stroy by our troops in the war of 1812 with || § presenting bis.claim, or does not bring forward the proper | 
Great Britain. Congress, to carry out this obli- | “youchers 10 preve it and justify its payment.” 
gation of the treaty, passed an act in 1834, author- i In.Mr. Jefferson’s letter to Mr. Hammond, of | 
tzing the United States judge for Florida to de- 1 1792, Mr. Jefferson says: 
cule these cases Of losses, and render decrees in | “And where the ereditor prevents payment both of | 
favor of the parties for the amounts. The act of || prinetpal and interest, the latter, at least, is justly exdn- | 
1834 was in this Janguage: The judge was ‘“‘au- | guished.” 
thorized to receive, and examine, and adjudge all Under this general rule of the Government 
eases of claime for loases occasioned by the troops,’’ 


The next opinion I will cite is that of Attorney 
General Wirt. On page 414, Opinions of Attorneys 
General, he says: 


«Interest is 10t a thing of course; it is no part of the 
debt; Ror is i a necessary consequence of the debt. - By 


! 








\siztleet Was poles’ oR iotaion: 1 bes ata loss to 


| this Government for payment for the first time in || 


isincumbent on the party to explain satisfacto- || 


i 
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determine how it could have been 


lowed on Galphin’s claim. Of the Properly ai. 


€Xistence of 


It is estab! 
by the testimony of the present and jate Sea 


ries, and all the accounting officers of the 
ment, who were examined before the Commit 
of Investigation. The opinions of the A 
General bear but one language on that p 
that is, to establish the rule. But it is 5 
are exceptions to the rule; and it is true 
The Government pays interest when it j 
to be paid by an act of Congress, 
or by clear implication. 
when it is due by contract, (expressed on the face 
| of the contract.) It-also pays interest when i is 
decided to be due by the Supreme Court of the 


x uteta. 
Govern. 


ttorneys 
O1nt; and 
ald there 
there are 
8 directed 
In express terms 
It also pays interest 


. \ | United States; (the decision of other and inferio, 
against such usurpations, upon the broad princi- || payment of interest on Wood’s claim, but it was || 


and continue to war for || a question for Congress to decide, and not the | 


| courts are not conclusive on the Government.) It 

is paid, too, in some cases of indemnity for losses 
and sometimes by way of damages for wronv, 
done in certain cases, Galphin’s claim falls with. 
in none of the above exceptions; and they are be. 
lieved to be all. Interest was not directed to be 
paid by the act.of Congress; was not decided to 
be due by the Supreme Court; not provided for 
| by the contract, (not even by the certificate issued 
on the 2d May, 1775, to Galphin, for nine thoy. 
sand, seven hundred and ninety-one pounds fif- 
teén shillings and five pence;) nor is it a case of 
indemnity for losses, or damages for wrongs done, 
in which the Government sometimes pays inter. 
est. They form a different and distinct class of 
cases from Galphin’s. There is, therefore, no pre- 
|cedent within the history of the Government 
which I have been able to find, that would warran 
the payment of interest in this case. Gentlemen 
| insist, though, that the Government assumed the 

payment of the debt by the act of 1848; and that, 
| nm assuming the debt, the payment of interest was 
also assumed. 1 have already shown that this po- 
sition is erroneous; that these two questions are 
not inseparably connected, but distinct and differ- 
| ent, and under different rules. This is shown very 
| clearly in Wood’s case. The act of 1834 gave 
_ the judge jurisdiction of the claim, but did not, in 
| the opinion of Attorney General Crittenden, give 
That case pre- 
| sented stronger claims, too, upon the broad princi- 
| ples of equity and justice for interest than this. 
| Wood was deprived of his property in the war of 
| 1812, and received the value of his property only 
| in 1841] or "42, without interest. 

The case of Aquila Giles established a precedent 
by which the officers should have been governed 
in this case. Congress passed an act for his re- 
lief, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
him a warrant which he held for five hundred dol- 
lars, balance of his pay as a Major in the Revolu- 
| tion, for the year 1782. He demanded interest, 








|| and the Secretary of the Treasury refused to pay 


it, and referred the question to the Auorney Gen- 
eral for his opinion. Mr, Wirt, then the Attorney 
| General, gave his opinion on the 3d of April, 1319, 
| as follows; 
“Sirk: [ have examined the case of Aquila Giles, and 
| see no reason, in this instance, to depart from the usual 
practice of the Treasury Department. ‘The act of Congress 
does not direct the paymeut of interest ; nor does it, as in 
| the ease of Mrs, Hamilton, refer to any principles of settle- 
| ment from which it can be inferred that interest was intend- 

ed to be allowed. The act merely refers to the warrant for 
| five hundred dollars as the basis of settlement: the warrant 
thus referred to does not carry interest on its face; and I 
understand it to be the sole fault of Mr. Giles himself that it 
hys not jong since been presented and paid, or funded. In- 
terest is in the nature of damages for withholding money 
which the party ought to pay, and would not or could not. 
Bus here ii appears, on the face of Mr. Giles’s own memo- 
rial, that he has never made an application for payment; 
| and, therefore, there has been ho withholding payment 

against his consent. a 

“It Mr. Giles conceives himself to -be aggrieved by the 
practice of the Treasury in similar cases, he bas his remedy 
before Congress, who, if they think it equitable, can direct 
the payment of interest, as they did in the case of John 
| Thompson. WILLIAM WIRT.” 


' 





|| Lo the SporeTary or THe Treasory.’’ 


| The difference between the two cases (Mr. 


Giles’s and Mr. Galphin’s) is this: Mr. Giles held 


| a warrant, the validity of which had never been 


disputed, but uniformly admitted, so far as we have 
r..Galphin held but a certi- 


| been able to learn. 


ficate, issued by the Governor and Council of the 
colony of Georgia, which was repudiated by the 


State of a | in as early as 1780. The difference 
is in favor Mr. Giles in this i 3 in other 
respecis the analogy is more perfect. Neither was 
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red to the General Government unul long 
‘ver they had their origin. The department de- 
* ided correctly in Mr. Giles’s case; it decided 
cording to law and usage; and if he felt himself 
,verieved, he bad his remedy by applying to Con- 
"2gs, a8 Mr. Wirt says, and asking them to direct 
the payment of imterest. It is a question for Con- 
¢ press, and not for the departments to decide. So 
* was in Mr. Galphin’s case, as well as all others, 
He could have brought his case before Congress, 
if the department had-refused interest, and hagl its 
F equities considered, and the question decided for | 
or against him. 5 : aiite 
By the treaty of Indian Springs, made in 1821, | 
beween the United States and the Creek Indians, 
the United States assumed the payment for the In- 
dians of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, | 
due to the citizens of Georgia for property which 
had been taken from them by the Indians. The | 
citizens of Georgia had been deprived of their 
property about thirty years before payment was 
made. They demanded interest on the value of 
the property. ‘The question was referred to the 
Attorney General of the United States, who de- | 
cided against interest, It is true, that among the 
many reasons assigned by him for the disallow- 
ance of interest, one was, that the property had 
heen valued very high by the commissioners ap- | 
pointed for that purpose. Such I have no doubt 
was the case with Galphin’s debt. The usual 
consideration for debts contracted with the Indians, 
is, beads, whiskey, and blankets, sold at an enor- 
mously high price. And, in the absence of any 
proof to the contrary, | am bound to believe, that 
Galphin adopted the usual practice of the country, 
coextensive with the common law, of charging 
double price for the articles which he sold to the 


presell 


gres 
g 


Indians, and which were the consideration for this 


debt. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s case has also been cited as a 
precedent. Congress passed an act in 1816 for 
her relief. The act placed her on the same foot- 
ing with the officers of the Revolution who were 
provided for by the resolution of Congress of 
1783. Interest was allowed under the resolution 
of 1783, and the act of 1816 placing Mrs. Hamilton 
on the same footing with the officers for whom 
that resolution did provide, she too was entitled to 
interest on her husband’s claim. General Hamil- 
ton, her husband, had served in the Revolution, 
but was not entitled under the resolution of 1783, 
because he did not serve until the close of the 
war. The object of the act of 1816 was to place 
his case on an equal footing with the other officers 
with regard to half pay. There is not, therefore, 
any semblance of authority in her case for the 
allowance of interest in this, in my opinion. 


| will not trouble the House with any more au- | 


thorities tofsustain my positions, Suffice it to 
say, that I cannot find a precedent in the history 
of this Government, behind which the enormities 
of this case can find protection. It Should be re- 


membered, too, iu considering this question of in- || 


terest, the treaty of 1773 did not provide for its 
payment on Galphin’s debt; that the certificate 


issued to kim in 1775, for nine thousand seven |, 
hundred and ninety-one pounds fifieen shillings | 
and five pence, said nothing about interest; that | 


the memorial of the parties to Congress, ask- 
ing payment of the debt, filed, I believe, in 1844, 
did not demand interest. Until a late period, it 
would seem that the parties would have ae sat- 
isfied with the debt alone from this Government. 


But the prosecution of claims against the Goyern- | 


ment by the numerous agents who crowd the 
streets of this city, and hang about the halls of 
this House, has been reduced to a science; and 


new agents coming in, as Mr. Crawford did, may || 


gather many useful ideas from this class of more 
experienced and skillful metropolis operators upon 
the national Treasury. 

But you have been told, Mr, Speaker, that Gal- 
phin was a revolutionary patriot, and the Govern- 
ment should be liberal to him, 
& patriot, and rendered good service by restraining 
thejIndian tribes from hostilities in the Colonies 


of South Carolina and Georgia in the Revolution. | 


/ If he did more than this we haye no evidence of 
the fact; if he fought, we have no knowledge of 
it; but that he did have considerable influence 
over the Indian tribes, and wielded it in behalf of 
the eause of the colonies, is true. His patriotism, 


[t is true he was | 


however, can furnish no excuse for Mr. Crawford’s 
conduct, or the other members of the Cabinet. 
Patriousm cannot be transferred like a bill of ex- 
change or promissory note, to suit the purposes of 
those who may need It, or to cover a mulutude of 


| sins when it may be necessary to conceal them, 


This oid pasriot died seventy years ago. He has 
no children living, and the act of 1548 can oniy 
benefit his remote descendants and claims-agents, 
This appeal in behalf of patriotism and sympathy, 
will not apply to these parties, now the only ones 
in anterest. 1tis a singular fact, too, that gentie- 
men whose sympathies are so easily excited in 
behalf of the old patriot, should sanction and 
approve the conductof Mr. Crawford, who charged 
him one hundred and fifteen thousand five hundred 
and seventy-eight dollars and forty-two cents— 
half the amount of the whole claam—for procuring 
its payment, as agent or attorney. The sympa- 
thetic friends of patriotism should at least be silent 
as to the action of the Government, when they 
have so fine a theme on which to exhaust their 
eloquent denunciation. 

I shall, Mr. Speaker, insist on the adoption of 
all the resolutions appended to the report of the 
| minority, composed of Messrs. Disney, Mann, 
and myself. One of them aflirms that Congress 
should pass a law prohibiting the officers of the 
different Departments from paying interest in any 
case, unlgss expressly directed by law to do ao. 
Such a law is demanded by every consideration of 
pone policy, for the safety and protection of the 

reasury. it will divest the irrespoasible minis- 
ters of the Executive of those discretionary and 
constructive. powers, as they are termed, which 
are at all times liable to be perverted to the pugpo- 
ses of fraud and corruption, The concentrauon 
of power in the hands of irresponsible men, placed 
beyond the mmmediate reach and control of the 
people, is dangerous to liberty under any form of 
government, a fact too well established by the his- 
tory of nations. Let us therefore arrest this dan- 
gerous tendency of things, bring back these pow- 
ers to the immediate representauves of the people, 
in whose hands all abuses can be easily reached 
and corrected, The Constitution places them 
there, and past experience shows that it is the 
| safest depository. 1 shall also insist upon the 
adoption of another, resolution, which recommends 
the passage of a law, prohibiting one member of 
| the President’s Cabinet from sitting in judgment 


|| on, and deciding a case,in which another member 


of the same Cabinet is interested, whilst they are 
thus associated together in the administration of 
the Government. The developments made by the 
investigation of. this case, suggest the imperative 
| necessuy of such a law. # Lt will close the door 
against temptation and fraud from one quarter at 
| least. It is the true policy of the Government, too, 
| to place additional guards around the Treasury, 
| rather than weaken those raised by the Constitu- 
|uon. ‘The evidence taken by the Commitice of 
Investigation will convince any one of the propri- 
eiy of this law. Judge Bryan, who is the friend, 
and was the sub-agent ot Govergor Crawford, 
prosecuting the Galpin claim, was employed at 
the same time to atiend tv a case for Captain 
Schaumburg, before the War Department, as his 
agent or attorney. After an absence of some con- 
siderable time, Captain Schaumburg called upon 
| Mr. Bryan, his agent, to ascertain what progress 
he had uaade in his case before the War Depart- 
ment. What Bryan’s answer was to Schaum- 
burg, [ wall let the following extract from his 
(Bryan’s) testimony before the investigating Com- 
mittee furnish : 


“| am inelined to think, that when Mr. Schaumburg 
eame here, in the confidence between counsel and cueni, | 
stated that I hail not pressed his claim, as | desired to do it 
when the Secretary of War, before whom it was, was in 
a good humor; that he was interested as counsel io a cause 
thea before the Aitorney General; that I was representing 
the claim since Crawford came into the Cabinet; that i 
felt perfectly confident the decision would be alavorable one; 
and that,if it was decided in his favor, he would got a good 
fee, and that would put bim in a good humor, aud what it 
would be a good time to press his (Schaumburg’s) claim, 
This was said ‘in that confid@ice which subsists between 
counsel and client. Ihave no recollection of stating that 
Mr. Crawford was mutabic, aud am confident 1 did not so 
|) say.?? 

1 Now, if this testimony of Bryan means any- 
|| thing atall, itis, that he (Bryan) expected Craw- 
ford.to make a different decision on Schaumburg’s 
case after Galphin’s claim should be decided, and 
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he should get a lange fee, and be in a good humor, 
from the one which he would make, while Gal- 
phin’s case was pending before the Attorney Gen- 
eral undecided; therefore he held it back. In 
other words, that the decisions of the Secretary of 
War would depend very much, or would be in- 
fluenced very much, by his peculiar state of mind 
and feelings brought about by his succeas in get- 
ting large fees. This would be a lamentable state 
of affairs, and, if true, it would be good policy for 
Congress to emply a kind of Cabinet thermomete? 
in the person of a claima-agent, to tell the state ef 
feeling of these official dignitaries, whea they are 
in agood humor, and when in a bad one; when 
they are under the influence of big fees, and when 
not; and how long the influence of a fee of one 
hundred and fifteen thousand dollars will last. 
This will be necessary, because many of our con- 
stituents have business before these departments, 
and some of them important business, and they 
would like to know when it would be a favorable 
time to present their cases and have them decided. 

This prohibitory law is more necessary, because 
the President of the United States has sanctioned 
and approved the relation of the Secretary of War 
to this case. That there may be no doubt about 
this, I will give the following extracts touching the 
point, from Mr. Crawford’s statement before the 
Committee of Investigation: 

Such waa the condition of the claim When 1 became 
member of the present Cabinet. 

‘* The legal representat.ves and heirs of Galphin insisted 
on the settlement of the claim, and, as my interest Was con 
tingent and secondary, I did not deem that I contd postpone 
it. Aeccerdingly, in the month of May, 1849, 1 went and 
disclosed to the President the condition of the claim, and 
my relation to it. I stated to him that [had been proseeu 
ting thia claim, before Congress and elsewhere, since the 
yeur 1833; that I had an interest in it; that it had been al 
lowed by Congress, and was pending before the Treasury 
Department. He replied, that he did not consider, by uv 
acceptance of office, any of my preéxisting individual nghts 
had been curtailed.” 

In May, 1850, when the Investigating Committee 
had brought their labors nearly to a close, Mr. 
Crawford makes the following communication to it: 

* Wasminoton, May 8, 1850, 

‘Sir: Having repeated the substance of a conversation 
with the President in May of the past year, | now begleave 
to add the substance of another, so as to aveid all wisap 
prehension on the subject. [ allude to an interview with 
him early in March last. 

Tn this second interview the President said, that the im 
pression upon bis mind was, that in the first I had stated to 
him that the claim was before Congress ; although us to this 
his recollection was indistinct, the matter having passed 
from his mind and never thought of again uatil the claim it 
self had attracted public notice. The President on the vee 
ond occasion also said, that altiough he did pot reeollect I 
had before advised him that the claim had been allowed by 
Congress, and was pending before the ‘l'reasury Departnent, 
yet that he did not see, if so informed, how he could thave 
advised me differently from the opinion he had before given — 
that my being at the head of the War Department and the 
agent of the claimants, did [not ?} take from me any righty 
[ may have had as such agent, or would have justified ase in 
having the examination and decision of the claim by the 
Secretary of the Treasury suspended ; that, in his opinion 
M the claim was a just one under the law of Congress, it 
should have been paid, no matter who were the parties in 
terested in tt; that this was due to the credit and good faith 
of the Government, 

* I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, G. W. CRAWPORD. 

Hon. A. Burt, Chairman, ¥c., Washington, D. C. 

lt is therefore evident, that Mr. Crawford, sooa 
after entering the Cabinet, went to General Taylor 
and informed hun of the relation he bore to this 
claim, with the view of getting his opinion and 
advice upon the propriety of his contin ine inat 
relation, after be had entered the Cabinet. General 
‘Taylor replied, tuat he did not consider thet Mr, 
Crawford, by the acceptance of office, as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, had curtailed any of his pre- 
exisiing individual rights. This was pot only a 
sanction of what Mr. Crawford has done, but 
would have justified him in going further than he 
did. What were his preéxisung individaal righte 
before entering the Cavinet? One was, to prose- 
cute this claim, as the agent or attorney of Gual- 
| phin, either before Congress or any other depart- 
ment of the Government—a right, the exercise of 

| which woul! have involved po impropriety or in- 
delicacy. The declaration of General Taylor te 

Mr. Crawford, in May, 1349, in their first inter- 

view, would have juatified him (Crawford) in 

going on and prosecuting it before the Treasury 

Department, in person. General Taylor, in their 
| secoad interview, in Mareh, 1850, repeats, aub- 
\, stantially, the same declaration. Mr. Crawford 
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did not, therefore, avail himeelf fully of the Pres- 
ident’s license, for he employed Judge Bryan to 
appear before the departments and prosecute the 
claim. Mr. Crawford retained his interest in it, | 


and assisted Judge Bryan in preparing his argu- || 
ments, but neitherappeared before the departments || 
himself, as the agent, nor did he communicate his || 


interest or agency either ta the Secretary of the | 
Treasury or Attorney General; nor did he author- | 
ize any one else to communicate it to them. It is 
to prevent the recurrence of another case in which 
a Cabinet officer shall decide upon a claim in which 
one of his collesgues shall be interested, and to 
dissent from the opinion said by the Secretary of | 
War to have been given him by the President of | 
the United States, that I shall insist on the adop- | 
tion of my resolutions, and the passage of the laws 
they recommend. A precedent of such dangerous | 


‘ tendency should not be approved either by Con- 


gress or the honest freemen of the country. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN CALIFORNIA. 











SPEECH OF MR. DOUGLAS, ' 
OF ILLINOIS, 
Iw Tie Senate or THe Untrep States, 
W epnespay, June 26, 1850, 
In reply to thé argument of Mr. Sou.e, relative 


California— 
» Mr. DOUGLAS said: i 

Mr. Prustpent: I propose to reply to so much 
of the argument of the Senator from Louisiana 
Fs Sovxe] as relates to the public lands of the | 
Jnited States within the limits of the State of || 
California. I feel it to be my duty to do what- 
ever | may be able to vindicate the bill against 
the charge, that, in the shape in which it came | 
from the Committee on Territories, or with the 
amendment subsequently offered by way of abund- | 
avce of precaution, the lands would escheat to | 
the State of California, and that the United States || 
would be divested of their title. I shall not occupy || 
the attention of the Senate in discussing many | 
other topies which were argued by the Senator || 
from Lewisgiana. What few words I may have to | 
say upon the question of boundary will be said | 
when an amendment which I laid upon the table | 
a few days azo may be taken up for action. 

Now, sir, in regard to the position of the Sena- || 
tor from Louisiana, that, under this bill, if it be- || 
come a law, the lands there will escheat to the || 
State of California. The argument by which the | 
Senator attempts to maintain that position rests 
entirely upon the assumption that each State of || 
the Union is an absolute sovereignty, and that || 








ble from, ownership of the soil. 1 do not deem it | 
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|| did within New York, and subsequently in Ohio, | 


to the Pyblic Lands of the United States in | of Maine. 


| came the property of those States, for the palpable 
| reason that there was no other owner. 


| their charters from the British Crown in, terms | 


po 





a ag 








| He divided out his territory among his nob 


of rendering military or other service, and those 


nobles divided it again between their vassals on || 
Hence the sovereign was under- | 


like conditions. 
stood, at least by a fiction of law, to be the owner 


| held itin possession. And, sir, Vattel was speak- 
| ing of that system when he indited the passage 
| which has been quoted from his work to sustain 
| the position now assumed by the Senator from 
| Loutsiana. I have only to remark, then, that the | 
| feudal system is not in existence here. It was | 


| ofitare gone. All of our titles are allodial. We 
| hold our lands by fee-simple tenure, entirely inde- 
| pendent of the Government, and without any con- 
| dition of the rendering service or paying homage 
| therefor, 

Now, Mr. President, when we come to con- | 


| sider this question with reference to the States of || 
| 


this Union, we have never acted upon the prir- | 
| ciple that ownership of the soil is an essential in- 
| gredient of sovereignty, not even before the adop- 
| tion of the Constitution of the United States. Some 
| States of the Union were permitted to hold land 
| within the boundaries of others—as Connecticut | 


and as Massachusetts now does within the State 
In other States, boards of— proprie- 
| tors, whose titles were acquired prior to the Rev- 
| olution, continued to hold the public domain, and 

do at this day, as is the case in New Jersey. 
| Hence, sir, we have never acted upon the prin- 
| ciple that the sovereignty necessarily includes the 
owsership of the soil. When the Revolution took | 
place, and a new system of government was called | 
into existence, all the vacant and unappropriated | 
lands within the different States of the Union be- 


But the operation of this principle only extend- | 
ed to the vacant and unappropriated lands, and | 
divested the title of no person or power on earth | 
except England and her adherents, with whom we | 
were at war. ‘The only dispute that arose in re- | 
gard to these lands had reference to the territory | 
northwest of the river Ohio. That territory, or at | 
least portions of 1t, was claimed by various States | 
as being within their respective limits. Nearly all | 


| 
extended westward, according to4he courses in- 
dicated, indefinitely to the South Sea or Pacific. 
When the geography of the country came to be 
better understood, and the boundaries of the colv- | 
nies, or States, as they are now called, were as- | 
certained, it was discovered that in the territory | 
alluded to they ran across and into and lapped over 
each other, so that the same district of country 
was actually embraced within the chartered limits | 





necessary, for the purpose of this argument, to || 
inquire how far the States of the Union are sover- || 
eign. I onderstand that a sovereignty can do | 


of three or four different States. This difficulty | 
was solved and the dispute amicably settled, upon | 
the recommendation of Congress, by a cession by | 


any and all acts not prohibited by the laws of na- || Virginia, New York, Connecticut, and the other | 


that the States of the Union cannot perform, which 
do not come within these exceptions—many acts || 
which involve the highest attributes of sovereignty; | 
such as making war and peace, coining money, | 
regulating commerce, and a great variety of other 
powers vested by the Constitution in the United 
States. 


tions or the laws of God. There are many acts | 


of sovereignty. The States of the Union may be 
said, if f may be permitted to use such an expres- 
sion, to be limited sovereignties; that is to say, 
they are sovereign within the sphere of their ap- 
propriate duties, and to the extent that they are 
not restrained by the Constitution. But passing 


to the latver part of the proposition, which implies ] 
} 


that sovereignty necessarily includes ownership of 
the soil; This proposition is see to be main- 
tained by quotations from Vattel. It is not my | 
purpose to question the-high authority of that au- | 
ther; but it should be borne in mind that Vattel 
wrote of the laws of nations and the principles 
of government as they existed at the time he 
lived. At that period the feudal system was in its 
full vigor. lt constituted the basis upon which 
all European governments were constructed. Ac- 
cording to the theory of that system, the sovereign 
was the owner of all the soil within his dominion. 





i er perhaps in the world, has never held one foot of | 
But, sir, I will not oceapy time upon this point || land by virtue of its sovereignty. 





|| sesses his own estate. 
|, its lands by deeds of conveyance. 





|| Louisiana, Arkansas, 


States interested, of said territory to the United | 
States. I have in the volume before me all these | 
deeds of cession, which vest in the United States | 
the title to all the lands in the territory northwest | 
of the Ohio. 

From this review, ‘t will be seen that the United 
| Btates Government, which is the largest land own- | 


} 


Sovereignty | 
was not the title by which we have claimed or held | 
one acre of eur public lands. We hold the lands 
| by virtue of the same title that an individual pos- 


In the case of | 
the Northwest Territory, she held it by the deed of | 
cession, to which I have referred. In the case of | 
| Tennessee, she held it by the deed of cession from | 
North Carolina. In Mississippi and Alabama, she 
holds the lands by adeed of cession from Georgia. | 
| In the Louisiana territory, including the States of | 
ssouri, lowa, and the va- | 
| cant territory, she holds the lands by cession from | 
| the Government of Frange. Florida she acquired | 
_ by cessicw from Spain, and New Mexico and | 
| California by cession from the Republic of Mexico. | 
Hence all of the public lands are held by the Gov- 
ernment by purchase, by cession, by deed of con- 
veyance, upon an adequate consideration, the 


Public Lands in California—Mr. Douglas. 





| 
les |! same asan individual holds his estat 
who became his vassals, and held it on condition || : rs 


ist by a fiction | of them, The*Constitution of the Unite: 
of all the soil within his kingdom, altifough others || itself answers that inquiry. 
|| provides that * Congress shall 
|| digpose of and make all needfal 
| lations respecting the territory or 


} 
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a ’ 
virtue of the sovereignty of the nation. vnetly 
Now, having acquired our title to the lands jy” 
this mode, the next question which arises 
whether the United States can hold and 





is, 
p pose 
St 
That instrumen 
have power to 
rules and regy. 
' other property 
belonging to the United Statés.” This provision 


| authorizes the United States to be and become a 


\ || land owner, and prescribes the mode in which the 
| swept away by the Revolution, and the last vestiges || ; 


lands may be disposed of and the title conveyed 
to the purchaser. Congress is to make the need. 
ful rules and regulations upon this subject. The 
title of the United States can be divested by no 
other power, by no other means, in no other mode 


| than that which Congress shall sanction and pre. 


| to transfer the public lands. 





| 





| as an 
the ‘United States cannot be divested under that 
| clause of the Constitution. 
| may be admitted into the Union; but still it would 


scribe. It cannot be done by the action of the 
people or Legislature of a Territory or State, 
These are modes unknown to the Constitution. |; 
cannot be done under the clause of the Constity. 
tion which provides for the admission of new 
States; for another portion of the same igstrument 
confers the power, and points out the mode of its 
exercise in express terms, which exciudes the idea 
that the same power can be derived by implication 
from another portion of the Constitution. Hence 
the admission of a State into the Union under the 
claus@ concerning new States cannot be construed 
lienation of the public lands. The title of 


Under it the State 


be necessary for Congress, under the other pro- 
vision of the Constitution to which | have referred, 
to ** make needful rules and regulations,”’ in order 
The right to alienate 
the lands cannot be derived from any other source. 
It cannot be drawn from any other portion of the 
Constitution—much less from the civil law or the 
decree of the King of Spain. This question has 
been settled, by authority and precedent, as fully 
and conclusively as it is possible to settle any 
principle of law by the legislation of the country, 
the decisions of the courts, and the practical oper- 
ation of the Government, in all its departments, 
during its e.itire history. 1 propose to review in 
detail our legislation upon this subject, that it may 
be seen that the Committee on Territories did not 
act unadvisedly or recklessly when they directed 
me to bring in the bill for the admission of Cali- 
fornia without any provision in relation to the 
public lands. The Senator from Louisiana has 
assumed, and predicated his argument on the as- 
sumption, that, with the exception of Arkansas, 
the precedents justify the conclusion that the ad- 
mission of a State, without any comipact to th: 
contrary, operated as a forfeiture of the lands to 
the State thus admitted. He assumed this to have 
been the current of authority upon this question, 
without deeming it necessary to investigate our 
legislation, and see how the records present the 
facts. It will be my purpose to inquire into these 
different cases, to see how far our legislation will 
justify him in that assumption : 
And, first, I have to retfiark that the question is 
nota novel one. It has been a thousand times 
decided—judicially decided. For, ever since the 
admission of Tennessee info the Union in 1796, the 
Government of the United States has been dispos- 
ing of the lands within the limits of the States 
thus c.dmitted, giving deeds to the purchasers, and 
those purchasers have been prosecuting suits in 


| our courts by which they enforce their ttle. Each 
Tne Government holds || 


and every case of ejectmerit, or any other form of 
action in which the title of land was involved, 
which has been brought in these new States, is a 
case in point, testing-the validity of the title of the 
United Shases within the limits of those States af- 
ter their admission into the Union. If, therefore, 
there has been one case (aid who does not know. 
that there have been thousands?) where after a 
State has been admitted into the Union, without 
any compact reserving the lands, the United States 
has sold them, and the title of the purchase has 
been adjudged valid, that one case is conclusive of 
the question. a 
i will first call your attention to the admission 
of Tennessee. ‘! begi it, because it was the 
into the Union where 


first State ever admitted 
* 
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did not, therefore, avail himself fully of the Pres- ] He divided out his territory among his nobles | 


ident’s license, for he employed Jadge Bryan to 
appear before the departinents and prosecute the 
claim. Mr. Crawford retained his interest in it, 
and assisted Judge Bryan in preparing his arga- | 
ments, but neither appeared before the departments 
himself, as the agent, nor did he communicate his 
interest or agency either ta the Secretary of the 
Treasury or Attorney General; nor did he author- 
ixe any one else to communicrte it to them. It is || 
to prevent the recurrence of another case in which || 
a Cabinet officer shall decide upon a claim in which | 
one of his colleagues shall be interested, and to || 
dissent from the opinion said by the Secretary of |, 
War to have been given him by the President of || 
the United States, that I shall insist on the «4-« 
tion of my resolutions, and the passage of 

they recommend. A precedent of such da 


‘ tendeney should not be approved either 


gress or the honest freemen of the countrj 
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SPEECH OF MR. DOUG, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
in tue Senate or THe Unrrep Star 
W epnespar, June 26, 1850, 

In reply to thé argument of Mr. Souter, 
te the Pyblic Lands of the United St 
Califernia— 

Mr. DOUGLAS said: 


Mr. Paestwwent: | propose to reply to s 
of the argument of the Senator from Lo 
{Mr. Sou.e) as relates to the public lands 
United States within the limits of the S 
Cuiifornia. I feel it to be my duty to do 
ever | may be able to vindicate the bill : 
the charge, that, in the shape in which ii 
fromm the Committee on Territories, or wi 
amendraent subsequently offered by way of ; 
acce of precaution, the lands would esct, 
the State of California, and that the United 
would be divested of their title. I shall not ¢ 
the attention of the Senate in discussing 
other topirs which were argued by the 8 
from Louisiana. What few words ne h 
say upon the question of boundary will b 
when an amendment which I Jaid upen the 
n few days ago may be taken up for action. 

Now, sir, in regard to the position of the 
tor from Louisiana, that, under this bill, if 
come a law, the lands there will escheat 
State ef California. The argument by whit 
Senator attempts to maintain that position 
entirely upon the assumption that each St 
the Union is an absolute sovereignty, and 





ble from, ownership of the soil. I do not de 
necessary, for the purpose of this argumé 
inquire how far the States of the Union area 
eign. I understand that a sovereignty @ 
any and all acts not prohibited by the laws § 
tions or the laws of God. There are man 
that the States of the Union cannot perform, § 
do not come within these exceptions—many 
which involve the highest attributes of soveret 
such as making war and peace, coining m¢ 
regulating commerce, and a great variety of 
powers vested by the Constitution in the U 
States. 

But, sir, I wiil not oceapy time upon this) 
ef sovereignty. The States of the Galen may be 
said, if | may be permitted to use such an expres- || 
sion, to be limited sovereignties; that is to say, | 
they are sovereign within the sphere of their ap- 
propriate duties, and to the extent that they are | 
not restrained by the Constitution. But passing 
to the latter part of the proposition, which tmplies |) 
that sovereignty necessarily includes ownership of | 
the soil: This proposition is attempted to be main- | 
tained by quotations from Vattel. It is not my | 
purpose to question the-high authority of that au- | 
ther; bat it ehould be borne in mind that Vattel 
wrote of the laws of nations and the principles 
of government as they existed at the time he | 
iived. At that period the feadal system was in its | 
full vigor. lt constituted the basis upon which |, 
all European governments were constructed. Ac- | 
cording to the theory of that system, the sovereign || 
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who became his vassals, and held it on condition 


of rendering military or other service, and those | 


nobles divided it again between their vassals on 
like conditions. Hence the sovereign was under- 
stood, at least by a fiction of law, to be the owner 
of all the soil within his kingdom, altifough others 


| held it in possession. And, sir, Vattel was speak- 
|| ing of that system when he indited the passage 


which has been quoted from his work to sustain 
the position now assumed by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 


feudal system is not in existence here. It was 


sweptaway by the Revolution, and the last vestiges | 


of it are gone. 
la 


neve laesls 1 


All of our titles are allodial. We 


vireuwor ts" Sovereignty. Sovereignty 
was not thetitle by which we have claimed or held 
one acre of eur public lands. We hold the lands 


——~ 


| by virtue of the same ttle that an individual pos- | 
| sesses his own estate. The Government holds || 
| its lands by deeds of conveyance, 


In the case of 


| the Northwest Territory, she held it by the deed of || 


cession, to which I have referred. 
Tennessee, she held it by the deed of cession from 


North Carolina. In Mississippi and Alabama, she | 


holds the lands by adeed of cession from Georgia. 


In the Louisiana tetritory, including the States of | 
| Louisiana, Arkansas, 
cant territory, she holds the lands by cession from | 


ssouri, lowa, and the va- 


the Government of France. Florida she acquired 
by cessiow from Spain, and New Mexico and 


\\ Pears | cession from the Republic of Mexico. 


Hence all of the public lands are held by the Gov- 
ernment by purchase, by cession, by deed of con- 


HE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


r. D uglas. 


I have only to remark, then, that the | 


In the case of || 








Senate. 





| Same asany individual holds his estate, and no: 
_ virtue of the sovereignty of the nation. 
Now, having acquired our title to the lands },, 
| this mode, the next question which arises J 
whether the United States can hold and dignos, 
|| of them, The*Constitution of the United States 
|| itself answers that inquiry. That instrumey, 
| provides that ‘* Congress shall have power ,, 
| digpose of and make all needful rules and reoy. 
|| lations respecting the territory or other proper, 
| belonging to the United Statés.”” This provision 
authorizes the United States to be and become , 
| land owner, and prescribes the mode in which the 
lands may be disposed of and the title conveyed 
to the nurchaser ” 


by 
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(| weuvernment or tne United States has been dispos- 
'| ing of the lands within the limits of the States 
|| thus admitted, giving deeds to the purchasers, and 
|| those purchasers have been prosecuting suits in 
| our courts by which they enforce their ttle. Each 
and every case of ejectmerit, or any other form of 
_aetion in which the title of land was involved, 
which has been brought in these new States, is a 
_ case in point, testing the validity of the title of the 
|| United States within the limits of those States af- 
|| ter their admission into the Union. If, therefore, 
there has been one case (and who does not know 
| that there have been thousands?) where after a 
'| State has been admitted into the Union, without 
any compact reserving the lands, the United States 
has sold them, and the title of the purchase has 
been adjudged valid, that one case is conclusive of 
'| the question. she 
'| 1 will first call your attention to the admission 
| of Tennessee. 1 begin with it, because it was the 


| 


| 





was the owner of all the soil within his dominion. || veyance, wpon an adequate consideration, the || first State ever admitted into the Union 
e . 











